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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Wednesday,  January  25,  1967,  being  the  first  day  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
Seventh  Parliament  of  die  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  despatch  of  business  pursuant  to  a 
proclamation  of  the  Honourable  W.  Earl  Rowe,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province. 


The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
having  entered  the  House  and  being  seated 
upon  the  Throne,  was  pleased  to  open  the 
session  with  the  following  gracious  speech. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Ontario,  I  extend  warmest  greet- 
ings and  a  sincere  welcome  to  each  of  you. 

We  meet  during  a  year  of  significance  to 
all  Canadians.  It  was  100  years  ago  that  four 
British  North  American  colonies  joined  in  a 
great  Confederation  to  form  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Ontario  was  one  of  the  original  partners  of 
this  historic  union.  From  the  beginning,  this 
province  accepted  and  has  borne  to  the  full 
its  responsibilities  in  the  life,  growth  and 
rising  prosperity  of  Canada.  Ontario  has  given 
leadership  to  her  own  people  and  to  the 
nation  and  in  time  of  strife  her  citizens  have 
contributed  their  life-blood  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom. 

Of  interest  today  is  that  following  Con- 
federation the  first  session  of  the  first  Legisla- 
ture of  Ontario  was  convened  on  December 
28,  1867.  At  that  time,  Ontario  was  the 
home  of  one  and  a  half  million  people.  Now 
it  nurtures  and  shelters  seven  million.  The 
basic  British  and  French  stock,  drawn  to- 
gether in  Confederation,  enriched  by  others 
of  more  than  65  national  origins  in  the  years 
that  followed,  constitute  our  people. 

As  we  gather  for  this  fifth  session  of  the 
twenty-seventh  assembly  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario  it  is  timely  to  reflect  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  people.  It  also  is  timely  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  of  Con- 
federation. 

Our  belief  in  and  support  of  Canada  and 
Confederation  is  a  fundamental  of  Ontario's 
existence. 

During  the  course  of  this  session  you  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider  a  com- 
prehensive Programme  for  People. 
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Measures  will  be  proposed  to  assist  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  adjust  to  economic  and 
social  change  and  to  improve  their  standard 
of  living.  These  measures  will  demonstrate 
that  my  government  courageously  faces  its 
responsibilities  to  the  nation  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

It  is  the  belief  of  my  government  that 
adequate  housing  for  our  people  at  prices  they 
can  afford  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
expansion  of  our  economy  and  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  population. 

My  government  will  give  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  cities  and  the 
well-being  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  live  and  work  in  them.  The  goal 
is  to  make  Ontario's  cities  and  towns  increas- 
ingly pleasant  and  agreeable  places  in  which 
to  live.  Programmes  will  be  presented  to 
provide  adequate  housing,  redevelopment, 
transportation  and  recreation  facilities. 

A  matter  of  great  concern  to  my  govern- 
ment is  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  home 
ownership.  My  government  subscribes  to  the 
principle  of  the  desirability  of  home  owner- 
ship. Rental  accommodation  has  an  important 
role  to  play,  but  home  ownership  can  en- 
hance the  pride  of  being  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  having  a  personal  involvement 
in  the  future  of  our  province  and  country. 

Plans  have  been  formulated  to  bring  into 
operation  a  new  housing  programme  to  be 
known  as  Home  Ownership  Made  Easy, 
which,  through  the  use  of  the  first  letter  of 
each  word,  will  be  called  The  HOME  Pro- 
gramme. 

This  greatly  expanded  programme  of  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  will  remove 
many  of  the  major  obstacles  that  have 
restricted  housing  development  and  home 
ownership  in  the  past.  The  HOME  Pro- 
gramme will  incorporate:  land  development; 
land  lease;  encouragement  of  home  owner- 
ship; residential  community  development;  and 
housing  to  encourage  industrial  development 
across  the  province. 
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My  government  recognizes  the  problem  of 
the  small  home  owner  who,  through  expropri- 
ation, loses  his  home  for  the  good  of  the 
commmiity  and  thereby  faces  relocation.  This 
is  a  matter  which  must  be  settled  satisfactorily 
for  all  concerned.  Embodied  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  my  government  will  be  provisions 
to  deal  with  such  situations. 

Also  to  be  placed  before  you  will  be  a 
proposal  that  the  fair  housing  provision  of  the 
Ontario  human  rights  code  be  amended  to 
prohibit  discrimination  based  on  race,  colour 
or  creed  in  connection  with  the  rental  of  all 
housing  accommodation. 

In  this  province  of  vast  and  gready-varied 
territory,  transportation  plays  a  vital  role  in 
economic  development  and  in  the  life  of  our 
people.  Accordingly,  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  character  and  expanding  transporta- 
tion needs  of  our  entire  province  will  be 
conducted.  This  will  result  in  a  broad  trans- 
portation policy  appropriate  to  the  rapidly 
changing  requirements  of  modem  life. 

This  year  will  be  recorded  in  the  history 
of  this  dynamic  province  as  the  one  in  which 
the  government  of  Ontario  inaugurated,  spon- 
sored and  financed  the  railway  commuter 
service  known  as  GO-Transit.  In  taking  this 
progressive  step,  it  is  the  purpose  of  my 
government  to  achieve  a  better  balanced 
transportation  system  so  as  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  expenditures  on  freeway  construc- 
tion in  areas  of  southern  Ontario  where  such 
problems  are  especially  severe. 

As  urban  living  increases  in  Ontario,  my 
government  has  accepted  its  responsibility  to 
provide  adequate  and  convenient  outdoor 
recreational  facilities.  During  1967  fom:  new 
provincial  parks  will  be  opened,  bringing  the 
number  to  109.  The  new  provincial  parks 
will  be  Selkirk,  on  Lake  Erie;  Round  Lake, 
in  Renfrew  county;  Sand  Shoals,  on  the  new 
Chapleau-Wawa  highway,  and  Sandbar  Lake, 
between  Dryden  and  Upsala. 

Parks  and  recreation  centres  operated  by 
the  conservation  authorities  continue  to  grow 
in  popularity.  Nature  trails,  displays  and 
imaginative  interpretive  programmes  are  being 
extensively  employed  in  the  conservation 
areas,  as  well  as  in  many  of  our  provincial 
parks.  In  this  way,  our  people  and  those  who 
come  from  beyond  our  borders  are  assisted 
in  understanding  and  appreciating  the  nat- 
ural attributes  of  our  province  and  the  neces- 
sity of  managing  them  with  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  reserving  land  for  future 
provincial  parks,  my  government  will  place 
before  you  a  programme  of  signal  importance 
to   futiure   generations.     The    Programme   of 


Wild  Rivers  will  preserve  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  our  people  a  number  of  rivers 
which  possess  imique  features,  such  as  flora, 
fauna,  aesthetics,  historical  significance,  water 
conservation,  recreation  and  other  values  basic 
to  the  economy  and  cultm-e  of  Ontario. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  there  is  a  two- 
fold responsibihty:  to  ensure  that  the  farmer 
shares  in  our  prosperity;  and  to  ensure  that 
adequate  food  is  available  for  our  growing 
population  at  a  price  the  consumer  can  afford. 
Proposals  will  be  laid  before  you  to  assist 
materially  in  fulfilling  these  obligations. 

You  will  be  asked  to  consider  an  expanded 
programme  of  capital  grants  to  farmers.  These 
will  form  part  of  a  long-range  plan  to  pre- 
serve and  stimulate  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  province.  The  grants  will  help  the 
people  of  rural  Ontario  adjust  to  major  tech- 
nological, economic,  and  social  changes.  My 
government  proposes  to  extend  the  existing 
programme  of  capital  grants  to  include  wells, 
farm  drainage  and  the  construction  of  certain 
types  of  farm  buildings. 

There  will  be  further  intensification  of  the 
progranmie  to  consolidate  small  or  uneco- 
nomic farms. 

A  programme  will  be  placed  before  you  to 
increase  the  number  of  veterinarians  practis- 
ing in  farm  areas.  My  government  will  make 
available  to  students  of  veterinary  medicine 
an  annual  bursary  which  will  be  forgiven  if 
the  student  remains  in  farm  animal  practice 
after  graduation. 

Many  coimtries  of  the  world  face  severe 
food  shortages  because  of  primitive  agricul- 
tural techniques.  My  government  will  pro- 
pose a  programme  to  bring  students  from 
underdeveloped  countries  to  Ontario  so  that 
they  may  study  the  practical  applications  of 
modem  farming. 

There  will  be  placed  before  you  a  pro- 
gramme to  provide  additional  bilingual  agri- 
cultural extension  personnel  in  Ontario.  For 
this  purpose  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
provide  agricultural  training  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  both  languages. 

Further  significant  measures  wiU  be  put 
before  you  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  life 
of  our  people. 

Proposals  will  be  placed  before  you  to  ex- 
tend the  activities  of  the  Ontario  government 
in  the  field  of  medical  and  health  research. 

A  new  concept  for  local  health  services  has 
been  developed. 

A  completely  new  Mental  Health  Act  will 
be  placed  before  you. 
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Arising  out  of  an  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee study  and  report,  a  coordinated  pro- 
gramme of  services  for  children  with  mental 
and  emotional  disorders  will  be  put  forward 
for  your  consideration.  This  will  require  that 
eight  regional  diagnostic,  assessment  and 
treatment  centres  be  established  throughout 
the  province. 

The  extension  of  group  homes  operated 
under  The  Child  Welfare  Act  will  comple- 
ment this  programme  and  will  play  a 
signficant  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  some 
children  in  the  care  of  the  children's  aid 
societies. 

Plans  also  are  proceeding  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reception  and  diagnostic  centre  for 
boys  and  girls.  This  facility  will  provide 
service  for  all  children  admitted  to  the  train- 
ing schools  of  the  province  from  the  juvenile 
and  family  courts. 

You  will  be  asked  to  consider  the  re- 
naming of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
which,  with  your  approval,  will  become  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services. 
This  change  arises  from  the  notable  advances 
made  in  the  provision  of  social  services  and 
the  enlarged  facihties  available  for  those  re- 
quiring assistance.  The  counselling  and 
rehabilitation  services  of  the  department  will 
be  increased. 

In  view  of  the  public  concern  and  juris- 
dictional problems,  my  government  believes 
it  desirable  that  there  be  a  pubHc  inquiry  into 
problems  relating  to  the  law  of  divorce.  You 
will  be  asked  to  approve  a  course  of  action 
to  estabhsh  such  an  inquiry,  in  order  that 
submissions  may  be  made  to  the  committee 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  which  presently 
has  this  matter  under  study. 

The  industrialization  of  Ontario,  coupled 
with  an  expanding  population  and  urbaniza- 
tion, has  increased  the  burden  upon  the  air, 
soil,  and  water  of  our  province.  My  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  press  its  war  against 
all  sources  of  pollution. 

Legislation  will  be  introduced  to  apply  the 
most  modem  and  progressive  concepts  to 
ensure  that  the  air  our  citizens  breathe  will 
be  clean  and  pure.  To  efiEect  this,  the  facihties 
and  staff  of  the  air  pollution  control  service 
will  be  increased  to  provide  a  complete  and 
integrated  programme. 

To  enable  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission to  continue  its  rapid  progress  in  elim- 
inating the  pollution  of  our  waters,  an 
enlarged  programme  will  be  instituted.  In 
addition,  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission   will    accelerate    research    into    the 


technological  aspects  of  the  treatment  of 
sewage. 

Every  person  must  be  provided  with  oppor- 
tunities to  develop  his  or  her  full  potential 
and,  commensurate  with  reahty,  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  required  maximum  education. 
Equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  the 
continuing  policy  of  my  government.  The  de- 
velopments in  secondary  and  post-secondary 
education  in  recent  years  and  the  investment 
in  educational  facilities  were  designed  to 
achieve  this  desirable  end.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  the  best  possible  education  and 
facilities  for  all  our  youth  and  for  the  increas- 
ing number  of  adults  who  seek  continued 
education  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  tech- 
nological and  other  changes  of  modern 
society. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  many  young 
people  arrive  at  school  for  the  first  time 
handicapped  in  the  basic  vocabulary  and  con- 
cepts of  our  culture.  It  is  imperative  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  preparation  of 
very  young  children.  You  will  be  asked  to 
consider  means  of  assisting  such  children  to 
participate  fully  in  our  school  system. 

Other  programmes  will  be  developed  or 
expanded  to  further  equalize  educational  and 
cultural  opportunities  between  the  less  urban- 
ized sections  of  Ontario  and  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

An  educational  research  centre,  to  be 
located  in  northern  Ontario,  is  planned.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  diagnostic  and  assess- 
ment materials  and  staffed  by  a  team  of 
psychologists  and  educators.  The  education 
of  children  in  remote  areas  not  served  by 
schools  or  railway  cars  will  be  improved  by 
the  use  of  portable  schools  and  the  extension 
of  boarding  allowances.  In  addition,  the 
Northern  Corps,  which  was  established  in 
1966  to  encourage  qualified  teachers  to  con- 
tribute their  services  to  isolated  areas,  will  be 
expanded.  Construction  of  an  educational 
centre  in  Moosonee  is  expected  to  begin 
during  1967. 

In  the  field  of  continuing  education,  the 
opening  of  new  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  will  be  carried  forward.  My 
government  plans  to  continue  the  rapid 
expansion  of  programmes  and  facilities  in  the 
vital  area  of  university  education. 

Among  the  measures  which  you  will  be 
asked  to  approve  will  be  a  new  labour 
standards  code.  The  construction  safety  pro- 
gramme will  be  strengthened  with  additional 
staff  and  an  extension  of  the  training  pro- 
gramme for  enforcement  personnel. 

Steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  labour,  man- 
agement and  government  closer  together  to 
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deal  formally  with  matters  of  mutual  concern 
in  the  broad  field  of  industrial  relations. 

A  body  will  be  established,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  labour,  management  and 
government,  to  explore  and  report  on  issues 
which  may  be  raised  by  any  of  the  three 
parties. 

In  this  complex  age,  it  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  that  the  public  and,  in  particular, 
those  who  are  directly  afiEected  by  legislative 
action,  should  be  given  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  examine  issues  and  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  new 
approaches.  In  line  with  this  policy,  two 
Royal  commissions  have  been  established  to 
deal  with  matters  of  the  highest  concern  to 
Ontario's  economy  and  both  are  receiving  the 
benefit  of  many  representations  from  the 
public.  Mr.  Justice  George  A.  McGillivray 
is  examining  the  operation  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  system,  while  the  Honourable 
Ivan  C.  Rand  has  been  given  broad  terms  of 
reference  to  make  proposals  that  will  help  to 
rationalize  and  harmonize  the  interests  of 
labour,  management  and  the  public  in  the 
field  of  labour-management  relations. 

My  government  will  bring  forward  legisla- 
tion to  provide  compensation  for  those  who 
are  injured  while  assisting  the  police  in  main- 
taining law  and  order. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that 
a  climate  is  maintained  which  is  congenial  to 
investment  in  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources and  our  industry. 

The  new  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AfiEairs  is  working  closely  with 
all  departments  of  my  government  to  en- 
courage a  high  degree  of  public  confidence 
in  Canadian  investment.  Participation  by  our 
citizens  in  the  development  of  Ontario's  eco- 
nomic life  is  of  paramount  importance. 

It  is  my  government's  intention  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  assure  that  the 
savings  of  our  people  are  adequately  safe- 
guarded. There  are  questions  of  jurisdiction. 
The  recent  proposals  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  deposit  insurance  are 
being  analyzed  and,  where  additional  pro- 
tection is  required,  such  protection  will  be 
provided. 

Canada's  Centennial  year  will  be  marked 
by  a  full-scale  Programme  of  Provincial  De- 
velopment. A  review  of  all  existing  pro- 
grammes relating  to  human  and  natural 
resources  and  social  capital  will  be  imder- 
taken.  From  this  reappraisal  will  evolve  a 
general  economic  plan  for  the  development  of 
Ontario.  Present  policies  in  such  areas  as 
availability  of  labour,  industrial  development, 


natural  resources,  transportation,  energy,  con- 
servation and  water  will  be  assessed  within 
the  framework  of  this  total  development 
strategy.  Attainment  of  the  full  economic 
potential  of  every  region  of  Ontario  is  a 
prime  interest  of  my  government. 

To  maintain  the  upward  progress  of  our 
economy,  my  government  recognizes  the  need 
to  greatly  increase  our  share  of  available  for- 
eign business  opportunities.  In  a  realignment 
of  our  commercial  trade  oflBcers,  an  Inter- 
national Task  Force  will  be  launched  to  assist 
Ontario  manufacturers  to  secure  more  export 
volume,  arrange  for  manufacturing  licence 
agreements,  seek  new  industries  and  invest- 
ment capital  for  the  province. 

Our  continued  economic  and  industrial 
strength  depends  to  a  marked  degree  upon 
the  attainment  and  continuance  of  a  high 
level  of  scientific  research  and  technological 
development.  My  government  will  further  en- 
courage these  concepts  with  the  introduction 
of  a  programme  to  provide  increased  support 
to  the  activities  of  the  Ontario  research 
foundation. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  landing 
strips  and  airports  throughout  northern  On- 
tario, investigations  are  being  conducted  with 
a  view  to  formulating  an  appropriate  policy. 
Resulting  facilities  will  provide  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  further  development  of  this 
important  part  of  our  province. 

On  January  1,  1967,  our  people  entered 
into  the  centenary  of  Confederation.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that,  as  we  progress  through  our 
Centennial  observances,  we  shall  have  in  our 
midst  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  other  members  of  our  Royal 
family,  and  the  chiefs  of  state  of  many  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  These  visits  emphasize 
the  close  and  continuing  ties  which  link  our 
people  with  our  Royal  family,  and  with  so 
many  friendly  nations.  They  will  be  with  us 
at  a  time  of  great  historical  significance  and 
rejoicing  by  Canadians;  a  time  for  celebra- 
tion and  commemoration  of  the  past. 

During  the  Centennial  year  Ontario  will 
present  itself  to  the  world  through  the  great 
world  exposition  to  be  held  in  Montreal.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  of  our  citizens 
to  visit  the  Ontario  Pavihon  at  Expo  '67.  The 
exciting  and  imaginative  architecture  of  our 
pavilion  and  its  exhibits  will  mirror  the  life, 
culture  and  accomplishments  of  our  people 
and  our  province. 

To  further  mark  the  Centennial  year,  my 
government  will  undertake  two  developments 
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of  significance  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  first  will  be  the  creation  of  the  Ontario 
Heritage  Foundation.  This  foundation  will  be 
empowered  to  acquire  and  manage  prop- 
erties of  historical,  architectural,  aesthetic  and 
cultural  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

The  second  will  be  the  convening  of  a 
Confederation  of  Tomorrow  Conference.  This 
assembly  will  be  asked  to  approve  the  policy 
of  my  government  to  invite  the  leaders  of 
all  provinces  and  the  federal  government  to 
a  conference  where  the  future  course  of  our 
federal  system  of  government  will  be  dis- 
cussed. My  government  considers  it  appro- 
priate for  Ontario,  as  one  of  the  founding 
provinces  of  Confederation,  to  provide  the 
inspiration  and  setting  for  such  discussions. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  government  that  the 
Confederation  of  Tomorrow  Conference  will 
herald  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings through  which  our  11  governments  are 
brought  into  closer  communion  and  Canadian 
unity  strengthened. 

The  programmes,  policies  and  proposed 
legislation  of  my  government,  which  I  have 
outlined,  will  ensure  that  our  Centennial  year 
will  be  noteworthy  in  its  achievements. 

May  Divine  Providence  guide  you  in  your 
deliberations. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that,  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  His  Honour's  speech,  which  I  will 
now  read. 

(Reading  dispensed  with.) 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
(Mr.  Rowntree),  that  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  this 
House  be  taken  into  consideration  tomorrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
would  once  again  like  to  welcome  the  new 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  to  know  these 
lines  without  rehearsal.  I  think  I  really  could 
not  do  less  than  wish  for  him  that  which  I 
wished  for  his  predecessors;  and  that  is  a 
guarantee  that  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  ensure  that  he  has  a  very  long  and 
honourable  tenure  of  this  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day,  not  chosen  deliber- 
ately, is  the  208th  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Rabbie  Burns.  I  felt  that  for  those  of 
us  with  Scottish  names,  ancestry  and  back- 
grounds, one  of  which  I  do  not  happen  to  be, 
I  would  not  like  this  particular  occasion  to 
pass  unremarked  upon. 

Mr.  Bums  wrote  some  remarks  which  I 
think  perhaps  apply  particularly  to  us  today. 
I  certainly  cannot  speak  with  a  Scottish 
brogue,  but  he  did  say  that  if  we  only  had 
the  gift  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  it 
might  save  us  from  various  blunders.  In 
some  mood  of  humility,  and  I  hope  not  being 
offensive  in  my  remarks  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  would  say  perhaps  that 
thought  is  as  applicable  to  those  of  us  who 
sit  in  this  House  as  anything  could  be- 
particularly  in  pictures  of  ourselves  so  often 
put  before  us  by  the  members  of  the  press 
gallery.  However,  I  am  looking  forward,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  a  long,  and  I  think  probably  very 
active,  session  here.  And  I  say  to  this  House 
I  approach  it  with  some  zest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  motion  is  put,  you 
might  permit  me  to  reply  to  the  kind  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  appreciate  his  good  wishes  although  I 
cannot  say  I  agree  with  him  in  every  detail. 

I  must  say  that  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
position  of  honour  and  responsibility  that  has 
been  conferred  on  me  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  across  the  province. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  100  years  ago, 
when  this  House  had  its  first  session,  the 
place  of  my  hon.  friend  was  held  by  the 
Hon.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald  and  my  place 
was  occupied  by  Edward  Blake,  a  young  man 
whom  I  would  tell  you  went  on  to  win  the 
subsequent  election— a  man  who,  however, 
had  a  rather  chequered  career  when  examined 
in  detail  following  that  event.  But  I  feel  it 
would  be  of  general  interest,  sir,  if  I  read  to 
you  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  100  years 
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ago.  He  said,  and  he  was  talking  to  the 
Prime  Minister  then: 

And  it  must  be  your  endeavour,  while 
aflFording  due  encouragement  to  individual 
enterprise,   to  protect  the   interest   of  the 

■    public  at  large  from  the  consequences  of 

;    brash  or  ill-advised  speculation. 

If  I  may  conclude  on  this  note,  we  are  in  a 
position,  a  century  removed  from  that  occa- 
sion, to  pass  in  historic  judgment  on  the  men 
concerned  in  those  days.  We  realize,  although 
they  had  political  differences,  that  their  in- 
terests were  in  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
this  province;  and  I  hope,  as  we  face  a  session 
of  great  importance,  that  when  history  looks 
back  on  our  actions  it  will  be  said  that  all 
of  us  responded  responsibly  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  one  day  in  the  session, 
the  first  and  perhaps  the  last,  when  we  can 


achieve  unanimity,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
underUne  that  fact.  I  will  try  to  withstand 
the  invitation  to  dip  into  history  with  many 
things  that  might  be  said  for  their  appro- 
priateness to  this  occasion  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature. 

I  would  just  like  to  join  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  extending  good  wishes  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  saw  him 
in  his  moment  of  triumph  and  I  shall  be  here 
in  those  future  moments  of  triumph  that  he 
aspires  to. 

I  need  say  nothing  more,  as  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  reference  to  that  great  poet,  Rabbie 
Burns,  because  if  we  do  get  going  we  will 
be  here  for  an  hour,  Mr.  Speaker.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.45  oclock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers.  '  ' 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  in  the  east 
gallery,  students  from  North  Park  collegiate, 
Brantford. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
officer,  and  laid  upon  the  table,  the  certificate 
of  a  by-election  held  since  thfe  last  session  of 
the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  Kenora:  Leo  Edward 
Bernier. 


!,-•■?' 
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This  is  to;  certify  that  in  view  of  writ  of  election 
dated  the  15th  day  of  August,  1966,  issued  by  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Joseph  O'Flaherty, 
Esquire,  returning  officer  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Kenora,  for  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent  the 
said  electoral  district  of  Kenora  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  this  province  in  the  room  of  Robert 
Wayne  Gibson,  Esquire,  who,  since  his  election  as 
representative  of  the  said  electoral  district  of  Kenora, 
hath  departed  this  lif^,  Leo  Edward  Bernier,  Esquire, 
h^s  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as  appears  by  the 
return  of  the  said  writ  of  election,  dated  the  13th 
day  of  October,  1966,  which  is  now  lodged  on  record 
'  in  my  oflBcei 

tr':.-   rri  '  •  ::.;;■  v  '  (Signed)         • 

,  ,    .  r  Roderick  Lewis, 

''  •-  -  "     -■      '  Chief  Election  Officer 

Toronto,  January  26,  1967. 


Leo  Edward  Bernier,  Esquire,  member- 
elect  for  the  electoral  district  of  Kenora, 
having  taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the 
roll,  took  his  seat. 

Hon.  J.  P.   Robarts   (Prime   Minister):   Mr. 

Speaker,  if  I  might.be  permitted  to  express 
a  word  of  greeting*  to  my  new  colleague:  I 
•iremerriber  so  very  well  standing,  perhaps  not 
in.  this, exact  place,  and  having  a  challenge 
hurled  at  me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr,  Sopha)  in  the  dying  moments  of  the 
session  last  summer. .  I  was  delighted  to  accept 
that  challenge,  and  a&  its  result,  of  course, 
we  have  tlxis  very  pleasant  little  ceremcny 
to  perform  this  afternoon.    , 

Wtr;  E.  W.  Sopjia  (Sudbury):   Luck  soine- 

tinies  changes!  !     ,. ' 

J  Mr.  :V*  M«- Singer  (Downsview):  Do£s  the 
hon.'  Prime  Minister,  "want ^^o:  try  f£>r..tvvo? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Listen,  one  of  these  days, 
I  am  going  to  try  for  117. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
express  a  warm  greeting  to  the  hon,  member 
for  Kenora  and  wish  for  him  many  long  and 
happy  days  in  this  House,  and  success  in  the 
work  that  he  will  do  here,  not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  that  great  riding  of  Kenora 
but  also  the  wcrk  he  will  do  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  extend  a  very 
warm  welcome  to  him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  welcome 
the  hori.  member  for  Kenora  here,  but  I  can 
say  that  politics  in  northern  Ontario  is  taken 
even  mere  seriously  than  it  is  down  hexe.  It 
is  a  very  hospitable  place  in  which  to  cam- 
paign. 

I  would  recount  to  you,  sir,  that  at  several 
stages  in  the  campaign  in  the  by-election 
which  we  are  discussing  just  now  I  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  meeting  the  new 
member  as  our  group  was  moving  about 
the  riding.  As  a  matter  of  fact  cur  friends 
to  the  immediate  left  were  also  in  on  the 
party  on  that  particular  occasion,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  north  was  second  to  none, 

I  must  say,  sir,  that  I  do  extend  my  greet <- 
ings  to  the  member  for  Kenora  and  say 
to  him  that .  I  hope  he  enjoys  his  stay  here 
ill  the  Legislature.  We  did  everything  we 
could  to  keep  him  out,  but  he  was  the  victor 
in  this  election  and  under  those  circum- 
stances we  welcome  him  to  the  Legislature 
of  Ontario.  ^  _    , .     r    ,  .^       ,  ,    - 

Mr.  D.  C.  Mact)onal<l  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  enthusiasti- 
cally welcoming  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
here.  One  of  the  facts  of '  democratic  life 
is  that  whien 'the  decision  has  been  made  you 
live  With  it.  As  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  indicated,  some  of  us  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  trying  to  make  certain  that'  Mr. 
Bernier  would  have  plenty,  of  time  ^o  look 
after  the  home  fireside,  i  We  failed;  lie  is 
here.:  ■        i:r.^^-  '  ,vb  \  -rlJ  j'.'i.'^/  o:^  !.„■'  '.wc  ^,^ 
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I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  real  challenge  in  public  service.  I  would 
add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  a  greater  challenge  than  he  because 
I  know  of  no  place  where  there  is  a  wider 
sense  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  local 
people  that  this  government  has  not  done 
the  job. 

What  I  say  now  is  in  no  way  detracting 
from  my  earlier  comments  of  welcome,  but 
I  am  certain  that  the  new  member  was 
sent  here  as  an  effort  of  desperation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  not  lose  by  trying 
a  man  on  the  government  side  of  the  House, 
that  this  may  be  the  only  way  to  get  a  fair 
share  of  what  is  available  from  Queen's  Park. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  That  is  not  what 
the  hon.  member  told  them  during  that 
campaign. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  can  document  it  and  I  do  not  back 
away  from  it  for  one  moment  now.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  spoil  the  welcome 
so  I  repeat  my  personal  best  wishes  to  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
this  would  be  an  opportune  moment  to  refer 
to  the  discussion  we  had  in  the  House  a  year 
ago  approximately  concerning  regulations  and 
orders  in  council.  I  undertook  at  that  time, 
in  the  debate  on  an  amendment  to  a  motion, 
to  carry  out  some  research  in  regard  to  prac- 
tices and  procedures  in  other  jurisdictions  as 
far  as  the  whole  question  of  delegated  legis- 
lation is  concerned,  including  the  method  by 
which  we  handle  orders  in  council  here,  and 
promulgate  regulations  made  as  a  result  of 
powers  given  in  various  pieces  of  legislation. 
I  can  report  to  the  House  that  a  great  deal 
of  research  has  been  done  in  this  area  in  the 
intervening  period  of  time. 

This  volume  I  have  here  constitutes  the 
written  material  that  has  been  assembled.  We 
have  looked  at  procedures  in  Manitoba  be- 
cause the  Manitoba  plan  was  referred  to  in 
that  debate  of  a  year  ago.  We  have  exam- 
ined what  is  done  in  the  Parliament  of  Can- 
ada; we  have  examined  what  is  done  at 
Westminster. 

As  I  suspected,  and  as  I  stated  in  that 
debate  last  year,  while  it  is  very  simple  to 
say:  "Some  other  jurisdiction  does  it  so  why 
do  we  not  do  what  they  do,"  when  one  really 


gets  down  to  it  and  examines  in  particular, 
and  in  detail,  what  is  done  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, one  finds  of  course  that  various  pro- 
cedures are  developed  to  meet  particular 
circumstances.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
draw  exact  parallels. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Who  was  try- 
ing to  draw  exact  parallels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  who  was  trying  to  draw  exact  par- 
allels. The  former  leader  of  the  Opposition 
referred  in  great  detail  to  what  was  done  in 
Manitoba  and  suggested  that  we  do  the  same 
thing.    Now  there  is  the  parallel. 

In  any  event,  it  is  a  silly  side  issue  that  we 
seem  to  be  getting  into.  What  I  would  like 
to  do  is  take  one  of  our  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  in  which  all  parties  are 
represented,  and  place  this  material  before 
that  committee.  I  would  also  like  to  bring 
before  that  committee  the  secretary  of  the 
Cabinet  who  deals  with  orders  in  council,  the 
registrar  of  regulations  who  deals  with  the 
regulations  here,  and  then  we  will  be  able 
to  compare  and  examine  this  material  we 
have.  Then  perhaps  that  committee  can 
make  some  recommendations  to  us,  if  they 
appear  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  improve 
the  procedures  we  have. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  we  want 
as  complete  disclosure  as  possible;  we  want 
the  best  form  of  organization  possible  in 
dealing  with  these  things.  This  afternoon,  I 
am  not  going  to  go  into  the  question  of  how 
we  do  handle  them;  we  went  into  this  quite 
carefully  last  year;  the  results  of  our  studies 
are  all  set  out  in  this  documentation  I  have 
in  my  hands.  Therefore  if  this  can  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  report  of  the  study  I  under- 
took to  make,  I  will  take  steps  to  have  this 
material  referred  to  one  of  our  committees 
after  they  are  set  up.  It  can  be  examined 
during  the  early  days  of  this  session.  If  there 
are  recommendations  to  be  made,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  them,  but  all  of  this 
material  will  be  available  to  all  parties  in 
order  that  their  positions  may  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the 
announcement  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  made,  that  this  research  has  been  done 
and  will  be  available  for  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House.  I  recall  my  former  leader, 
sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson),  discussing  this  matter  in  the 
House.  He  did  make  reference  to  Manitoba; 
as  well  as  that,  he  referred  to  the  system  that 
prevails  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  regu- 
lations and  orders  in  council  are  perused  by 
a  committee  of  Parliament— as  a  matter  of 
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tact,  tliey  lapse  unless  approval  is  given  by 
that  committee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
fair  to  indicate  that  his  researches  at  that 
time  w^ere  in  any  way  narrow,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
tangible  circumstance  has  evolved  from  the 
discussion  at  that  time. 

I  welcome  the  Prime  Minister's  comments 
and  hope  that  we,  as  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  can  bring  them  into  effect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  have  been 
one  of  the  people  who  over  the  years  have, 
shall  I  say,  been  agitating  for  some  sort  of 
committee  to  review  orders  in  council  and 
regulations,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  comment  or  two  on  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  just  said. 

First  of  all,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
Would  indicate  reasonably  soon  which  stand- 
ing committee  he  has  in  mind  as  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  matter  will  be  referred. 
I  would  like  to  make  this  point  in  regard  to 
the  general  tenor  of  hiis  remarks.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  think  as  far  as  any- 
one who  has  spoken  on  this  issue  on  this  side 
of  the  House  is  concerned,  our  complaint  has 
not  in  any  sense  been  directed  to  the  question 
of  disclosure. 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  ever  since 
Col.  Drew's  day  there  has  been  provision  for 
disclosure  of  orders  in  council  after  they  have 
become  law.  What  our  complaint  has  been 
is  that  laws  are  enacted  in  this  province,  in 
fact  I  would  say  most  of  the  law  in  this 
province  that  means  anything  is  enacted  with- 
out it  ever  coming  to  this  Legislature  at  all, 
or  ever  being  in  any  formal  way  placed  before 
this  Legislature  or  any  group  representing 
the  Legislature.  That  has  been  the  basis  of 
our  complaint. 

We  pass  statutes  here  that  give  broad  powers 
to  other  bodies  to  make  laws.  These  other 
bodies  make  laws,  often  not  within  the  spirit 
of  the  statutes  passed  at  all  —  often,  I  would 
say,  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  those 
statutes  —  and  there  is  no  way  whereby  this 
House  can  discharge  its  duty  of  supervising 
the  law-making  of  the  province. 

Now  this  is  the  matter  that  we  have  com- 
plained about  in  the  past,  and  I  trust  that  it 
is  that  point  pre-eminently  which  the  Prime 
Minister  will  have  the  committee  look  into— 
not  the  question  of  disclosure  on  which  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  complaint.  Certainly, 
sir,  not  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Prime  Minister,  when  he  was  speaking, 
said  I  had  introduced  rather  a  trivial  side 
issue  when  I  took  him  up  on  what  I  think 
was  a  trivial  point  by  him,  that  it  has  been 


suggested  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  we 
should  do  exactly  what  is  done  in  some  other 
jurisdiction.  Let  uS  get  that  cleared  out  of 
the  way.  I  do  not  think  anybody  here  has 
ever  suggested  that  we  do  it  in  exactly  the 
way  they  do  it  in  Westminster,  or  exactly  the 
way  they  do  it  in  Manitoba. 

I  have  myself  referred  to  both  those  juris- 
dictions on  occasion,  as  examples  of  the  fact 
that  other  jurisdictions,  in  their  own  way, 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem 
which  we  have  placed  before  the  govern- 
ment on  many  occasions.  Obviously  we  would 
have  somewhat  different  procedures  here, 
adapted  to  our  traditions.  The  main  point 
in  my  view,  however,  is  that  there  should  be 
some  effective  procedure  whereby  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House  can  review  orders  in 
council  and  can  bring  them  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  when  it  considers  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  If  this  is  what  the  Prime  Minister  now 
has  in  mind,  or  has  in  mind  looking  into,  I 
welcome  the  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves,  seconded  by 
hon.  Mr.  Rowntree,  that  during  the  present 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly  provision 
be  made  for  the  taking  and  printing  of  re- 
ports of  debates  and  speeches,  and  to  that 
end  that  Mr.  Speaker  be  authorized  to  employ 
an  editor  of  debates  and  speeches  and  the 
necessary  stenographers  at  such  rates  of  com- 
pensation as  may  be  agreed  to  by  him.  Also 
that  Mr.  Speaker  be  authorized  to  arrange  for 
the  printing  of  the  reports,  in  the  amount  of 
1,800  copies  daily,  copies  of  such  printed 
reports  to  be  supplied  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  to  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly,  to  the  legis- 
lative library,  to  each  hon.  member  of  the 
assembly,  to  the  reference  libraries  of  the 
province,  to  the  press  gallery,  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  province  approved  by  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  balance  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  assembly  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This,  I  might  say,  is  the 
traditional  Hansard  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that,  until  further 
order,  the  House  will  meet  at  2:30  each 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
and  at  10:30  a.m.  on  each  Friday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria), 
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that  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
for  the  present  session  be  appointed  for  the 
following  purposes:.  1.  On  agriculture  arid 
food;  2.  On  education  and  university  aflFairs; 
3.  On  government  commissions;  4.  On  health; 
^.  On  highways  and  transport;  6.  On  legal 
bills  and '  ihunicipal  aflFairs;  7.  On  labour;  8. 
On  natural  resources  and  tourism;  9.  On 
private  bills;  10.  On  privileges  arid  elections; 
11.  On  public  accounts;  12.  On  standing 
orders  and  printing;  13.  On  welfare  and  re- 
form; which  said  committees  shall  severally 
be  empovC^ered  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all 
such  matters  and  things  as  may  be  referred 
to  them  by  the  House,  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time  their  observations  and  opinions 
thereon  with  the  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers  and  records. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is 
the  fourth  time  since  the  election  in  1963  that 
*he  matter  of  committees,  and  developing  the 
committee  sittings  in  the  Legislature,  has  been 
discussed.  It  is  interesting  that  the  member 
for  London  South  has  made  this  motion,  be- 
cause in  my  brief  experierice  in  the  Legisla- 
ture thfe  committee  in  which  I  have  most 
interest— having  to  do  with  education— was 
chaired  by  that  rnember  when  I  first  came 
into  the  House  and  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
discussions  in  the  committee  have  been  so 
useful  since  his  day  in  the  chair. 

I  fbel  that  the  system  has  deteriorated  con- 
siderably in  the  last  few  years,  that  the  com- 
miitfees  have  been  relegated  simply  to  the 
resjponsibility  for  the  discussion  of  legislation 
father  than,  more  properly,  the  calling  be- 
fore it  of  experts  in  their  field  and  of  discuss- 
ing a  wide  range  of  problems  associated  with 
the  numerous  comriiittees  that  you  have  laid 
out  for  us. 

I  believe  that  the  motion,  of  course,  is  set 
tip  so  that  the  committees  themselves  can 
take  the  responsibility  for  what  they  discuss. 
Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  attend  these 
committee  meetings  realize  that  the  general 
tenor  of:  the  course  of  the  committee  itself  is 
set  by  the  government,  as  is  the  selection  of 
the  qhairmap; ,  an^  thje  government  majority 
riaituraHy  rules,  as  well  it  should.  I  believe 
it  will  take  a  chang^  in  government  policy 
before  these  committees  are  going  to  take 
an  active  role  in  the  development  of  ideas  and 
in  the' training  of  those  of  us  as  members  who 
wish  to  betome  more  expert  in  certain  specific 
fields  of!  discussion  and  responsibility. 

It  occurs  fo  mef  that  if  the  goveriiment 
policy  was  changed  somewhat,  and  if  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  when  they  are 
eleet^  tW  ith.e^  next  ieW^  d^ys 'Would  set  out  a 
prOgrMyHe-.^tbat  woujd  eriable  these  commit- 


tees to  get  actively  to  work  very  sowi  and 
continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  session, 
we  would  do  a  great  service  to  ourselves,  to 
begin  with,  and  in  general  of  course,  to  the 
people  of  Oritario.  Very  specifically,  I  believe 
that  the  education  committee  should  call  be- 
fore it  Dr.  Spinks  who,  with  two  colleagues, 
presented  a  report  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  ( Mr.  Davis )  and  in  general  to  the 
government  of  Ontario,  having  to  do  with  the 
efiiciericy  with  which  our  post-secondary 
education  is  developing.  I  believe  that  the 
new  director  of  the  Centennial  science 
museum  might  well  be  called  before  the 
same  committee.  This  particular  responsibility 
has  been  in  the  news  of  late  and  I  believe  the 
membership  of  this  House  deserves  consider- 
ably more  consultation  and  information  re- 
garding it  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  believe  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
teachers'  federation  should  be  called  before 
the.  committee  to  explain  the  views,  the 
oflBcial  professional  views,  of  the  teachers, 
having  to  do  with  pay  by  merit— and  for  their 
requirements  for  more  pay  in  general  that 
are  before  us,  and  before  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion across  Ontario,  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  seen  the  diflBculties  that  our  sister  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  has  gotten  into,  in  dealing 
with  teachers,  when  those  in  authority  have 
not  been  fully  knowledgeable  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  problems  that  the  teaching  profession 
faces. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition, 
that  the  committee  on  agriculture  would  l)e 
well  served  if  the  chairman  of  the  food 
ctmncil  might  be  called  before  us  to  give  us 
his  views  as  to  the  present  pressure  between 
the  consumers  and  the  producers  of  food  over 
prices  and  packaging  and  marketing. 

The  committee  on  health  could  very  well 
inquire  in  some  detail  into  the  early  months 
of  the  organization  of  OMSIP  and  some  of 
the  difiiculties  associated  with  it.  I  believe 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
at  999  Queen  Street  West,  Dr.  Christie,  might 
Welcome  an  opportunity— not  so  much  to  have 
a  pubhc  farum  to  attack  the  hon.  Minister,  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  his  intention— but  so 
that  we,  as  the  responsible  members  from 
our  own  communities,  would,  have  the  infor- 
mation associated  with  the  growing  problems 
of  mental  healthy  that  the  president  of  the 
Ontario  medical  association  might  very  well 
justify  to  us  as  members  of  the  comri^ittee  on 
health  why  the  increase  in  doctors',  fees  has 
taken  place.  ,.         -  ...  ., 

Now  we  know  that  this  is  erifshrined  in 
OMSIP  jeglisla,tion,  that  the  increases  9.sso- 
(?i^te(d  with  the  fees  jri  inedicine  .su.?ugoing  to 
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'^e  paiS  by  our  government  insurance  at  a 
rate  of  90  per  cent,  but  without  consultation 
or  without  direction  from  government.  I 
believe  it'  is  necessary  that  these  be  justified 
in  a'  pubHc  way  so  that  we  can  go  back  to 
our  own  areas  and  talk  to  those  people  who 
are  approaching  us  about  these  changes  and 
desire'  some  additional  information. 

'  I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  mind,  sir, 
that  when  I  speak  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  use  oi  these  committees,  that  our  com- 
mittee on  education  last  year,  after  a  four- 
minute  session  in  which  we  were  organized, 
did  not  meet  at  all,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  for  four  to  five  months;  although 
the  cliairman  last  year  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and  I  presume  he  still  is,  he  did  undertake  to 
discuss  with  some  of  us  areas  in  which  our 
discussions  could  have  gone  on.  There  is 
willingness  in  the  committee  and  I  feel  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  as  willing  as 
any,  but  it  requires  some  leadership  from  the 
government  for  establishment  of  a  progressive 
and  useful  committee  system. 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  has  outlined  a  few 
changes  in  the  motion  that  has  been  put  be- 
Ipre  th(e  House;  some  small  rearrangements 
arA  divisions  as  far  as  the  committee  system 
as  we  understood  it  last  year.  I  approve  of 
these  changes  and  I  think  it  will  facilitate  the 
general  work  that  could  be  so  much  improved 
if  ,it  had  better  direction. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  referred  to  some 
useful  material  that  will  be  made  available 
on  the  possibihty  of  having  more  regulation  of 
our  orders  in  council,  but  there  is  another 
matter  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
with  hon.  members.  It  has  to  do  vdth  the 
possibility  of  a  committee  on  estimates. 

In  my  view,  this  House  wastes  countless 
hours  under  the  present  system  whereby  we 
discuss  the  estimates  of  the  government.  I 
know  the  supporters  of  the  government  are 
very  willing  to  agree  with  this  and  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  Prime  Minister's  feeling  for 
thp  Legislature  that  he  is  willing  to  make 
almost  unlimited  time  available  in  this,  the 
most  important  forum  in  the  province,  for 
diseussions  pf  this  nature. 

Yet  I  feel  that  with  some  imagiiiation  it 
would  be  possible  to  set  up  a  committee  on 
estimates,  wherein  the  responsible  public  ser- 
vants advising  the  Ministers  would  also  be 
able  td^  speak  tfiemselves,  rather  than  only 
tfiirbugh  thei  responsible  Ministers;  where  a 
smallet  grdut)  who  have  specific  interest-  in 
the  subject  under  discussion  could  gather  in 
"6^'^of  ?aie't  "eoniWritte^  rooiMs  iand  carry -oh  a 
*ai^tim<$T^^^ys#i!i$^isduSsiolv  3^  #  *he  b^3c- 


ground  of  the  policy  decisions  the  Minister 
has  made  in  the  year  gone  by  and  the  need 
for  the  money  that  he  proposes  to  spend  in 
the  year  that  lies  immediately  ahead. 

The  system  breaks  down  somewhat  when 
the  Ministers'  advisers  are  placed  at  a  table 
just  beneath  his  desk  in  this  fchamber,  and 
naturally  the  Minister  cannot  be  expected  to 
answer  in  detail  all  of  the  questions  that  are 
put  to  him  in  these  detailed  examinations,  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  does  our  public  service  any 
honour  when  they  are  put  in  a  position  of 
whispered  consultation  and  the  passing  of 
hastily  written  notes  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Minister.  I  believe  they  are  involved  in  an 
unhealthy  way  in  this  sort  of  questioning.  It 
is  far  better,  in  matters  of  information  not 
pertaining  to  policy,  that  they  stand  in  a 
committee  and  give  their  own  responsible 
view  as  to  the  workings  of  the  department. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  said  in  the  past 
that  he  finds  that  if  this  type  of  discussion  is 
embarked  on  outside  the  Legislature  there  is 
a  tendency  to  repeat  it  here.  I  would  say  that 
he  has  some  reason  for  that  view,  but  surely 
among  the  three  parties  represented  here  an 
agreement  could  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
discussion  of  the  estimates  would  not  con- 
sume the  endless  hours  that  it  has  \n  the 
years  gone  by, 

I  propose  this  to  you,  sir,  as:  \SGmething 
that  could  be  looked  into.  I  guarantee  that 
the  good  faith  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  lead,  would  be  directed 
towards  saving  time,  arid  also  putting  before 
this  House  and  the  people  pf ,  Ontario  the 
pertinent  information.      , 

Now  we  are  looking  forward  in  the  weeks 
and  months  that  lie  directly  ahead  to  the 
report  of  a  number  of  our  select  committees. 
Beyond  that  there  are  a  number  of  special 
ministerial  committees  and  governmental  com- 
mittees that  have  been  set  up  among  experts 
in  the  field  which  do  not  report  to  this  Legis- 
lature but  to  the  responsible  Ministers.; 

Too  frequently  I  feel-and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Educatiqij  is  to  be  criticized  in 
this  regard  -  matters ;  pf  general  public  con- 
cern are  takeu  away  frpni  the  membership  of 
this  -  Legislature,  for  what  perhaps  would  ap- 
pear to  be  better  consideratipn  by  .experts  in 
the  field.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  'si^oiild 
agree  with  me  that  while  the  represfentatiives 
•of  the  people  here  in  this. Legisature  cannot 
^f  dourse  qualify  iri  the  expert  leapacities  that 
ate 'sdmetimes^  called  into  the'seryice  of'  the 
government,  we  have  a  right  to' be.  given  ■  the 
■Inforniation  pertinent  to  tHe"  dei^istoiasi  that 
are  ^?ttad#i;by''^fie%*Vete«ttettt:[  abii^'^e  kon. 
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Minister,  and  that  in  the  past  we  have  been 
excluded  from  the  information  that  is  so  im- 
portant in  this  field. 

Now  in  particular,  there  is  one  matter  that 
is  of  grave,  province-wide  concern.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
which  my  hon.  friend  the  House  leader  has 
undertaken  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  have 
been  shocked  by  revelations  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  news  media  in  general- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  have 
a  sentence  or  two  along  these  lines,  and  I 
would  say  that  this  is  an  area  of  general 
concern.  The  Minister  responsible  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  going  to  take  advice  from 
a  group  of  people  in  the  financial  community, 
whom  I  submit  have  some  special  interest 
and  responsibility  in  this  area  of  concern.  But 
this  is  surely  an  area  where  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  must  have  the  facts  openly 
and  fully  before  them.  With  the  organization 
and  reorganization  of  the  committee  system 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
which  of  the  standing  committees  would  be 
appropriate  for  this  sort  of  research,  but  since 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Affairs  has  put  under  his  jurisdiction 
legislation  that  previously  came  under  The 
Attorney  General's  Department,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  committee  on  legal  bills  and 
municipal  affairs,  which  is  the  new  name  for 
the  committee,  might  very  well  look  into  this. 
With  this  in  mind,  sir,  I  would  put  for  your 
consideration  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
that  is  now  before  us. 

I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Singer,  that  this 
motion  be  amended  by  adding  to  it  the 
words : 

"And  that  this   House  hereby  instruct  the 
^committee    on    legal    bills    and    municipal 
'-'  affairs  to  undertake  forthwith  an  investiga- 
tion into  all  matters  relating  to  the  collapse 
of  the  Prudential  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
your  guidance?  For  the  moment  will  the 
debate  be  concentrated  on  the  amendment 
and  will  we,  at  a  later  point,  be  able  to  come 
back  to  the  main  motion,  because  we  have 
really  two  separate- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  that  as  the 
leader  of  the  party  the  member  could  com- 
ment at  this  time  on  the  general  motion  first, 
as  did  the  leader  of  the  Opposition;  and  then 
perhaps  if  he  wished,  proceed  witli  the 
amendment;  and  then  the  discussion  from 
there  would  proceed  with  the  amendment. 


I  think  that  only  the  leaders  are  concerned 
with  the  main  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
for  your  guidance;  I  think  that  facilitates  what 
I  wanted  to  do. 

In  speaking  first  to  the  proposition  of  com- 
mittees, I  think  I  would  be  wilUng  to  concur 
very  completely  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition's  remarks.  In 
my  experience  in  this  Legislature  committees 
have  been  extremely  varied  in  their  functions. 
I  can  remember  an  occasion  when  committees 
were  used  as  a  forum  for  bringing  people 
outside  the  Legislature,  from  among  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  civil  service,  to  discuss  certain 
aspects  of  problems  that  fell  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  conmiittee. 

Quite  frankly,  for  new  members  of  the 
Legislature  or  for  a  new  member  of  that  com- 
mittee it  was  an  extremely  valuable  pro- 
cedure. I  agree  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
that  kind  of  thing  to  die  away.  The  classic 
case  last  year,  of  course,  was  the  committee 
on  education  which  virtually  did  not  meet  at 
all.  It  had  an  organizational  meeting  and 
then  had  another  meeting  towards  the  end 
of  the  year. 

While  there  are  literally  scores  of  examples 
of  what  might  be  done  with  the  various  com- 
mittees —  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  range 
through  those  scores,  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position has  already  done  so  —  I  want  to 
focus  my  attention,  to  make  my  point,  on  one 
to  which  he  has  already  alluded.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  education  committee,  and  the 
problems  related,  for  example,  to  the  Spinks 
commission  report. 

Now,  one  of  the  interesting  things,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  Spinks  commission,  is  that 
I  did  not  even  know  it  existed.  Maybe  I  was 
asleep,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  ff  I  was 
asleep,  I  suspect  that  99.999  per  cent  of  the 
people  in  the  province  were  asleep. 

The  Minister  did  not  intimate  to  us  during 
discussion  of  the  estimates  last  year  that  such 
a  committee  had  been  established.  In  fact  it 
was  estabhshed  in  1965  following  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  imiversity  presi- 
dents and  the  committee  of  university  affairs 
in  May  of  1965,  and  the  commission  has  been 
working  for  the  last  18  months.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  House  is  entitled  to  know  when 
committees  are  operating  on  pubhc  expendi- 
ture of  money,  because  this  government  was 
paying  the  total  expense  involved  in  the 
operation  of  that  committee. 

I  would  agree  with  the  proposal  that  these 
men  should  be  brought  before  the  committee 
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for  another  reason,  and  this  rather  puzzles  and 
mystifies  me,  and  that  is  that  the  authors  of 
the  report  on  the  one  hand  apparently  were 
led  to  believe  that  they  would  be  invited  to 
the  public  unveiling  of  their  report.  In  fact 
they  were  not  invited,  and  what  took  place 
was  that  the  various  spokesmen  for  the  univer- 
sity establishment  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
rather  kindly,  but  nonetheless  firmly  and 
forcefully,  shot  all  the  recommendations  down 
in  flames  almost  as  quickly  as  they  were  an- 
nounced at  the  press  conference. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  without  getting  into 
any  confrontation  between  these  people, 
whom  I  think  unnecessarily  have  been  sepa- 
rated and  confronted,  that  there  is  value  in 
having  the  views  of  these  men,  in  having  the 
views  of  representatives  of  the  committee  of 
university  presidents,  the  committee  of  uni- 
versity affairs,  before  the  committee  on 
education  so  that  we  can  come  to  our  own 
conclusions.  We  in  this  Legislature  are  going 
to  have  a  rather  difficult  task  in  balancing  out 
carefully  considered  recommendations  of  a 
commission  financed  by  this  government  when 
those  recommendations  were  almost  auto- 
matically and  immediately  dismissed  by  not 
only  representatives  of  the  university  estab- 
lishment but  I  assume  in  most  instances  by 
the  hon.  Minister  himself. 

An  hon  member:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  some  instances  cer- 
tainly, if  not  in  most.  All  the  more  need 
for  having  a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  shaking  his  head 
negatively;  we  can  find  out  what  that  means 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  things  we  need  to 
find  out. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  com- 
ment about  another  committee  —  the  com- 
mittee on  government  commissions.  I  suppose 
that  there  is  no  committee  upon  which  there 
has  been  so  consistently  criticism  of  its 
activities,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mean- 
ingfully coming  to  grips  with  the  operations 
of  various  Crown  corporations  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  which  are  responsible  to  the 
government  and  this  Legislature. 

For  example,  Ontario  Hydro  is  a  publicly 
owned  corporation,  but  it  is  actually  account- 
able in  a  democratic  way,  as  far  as  this 
Legislature  is  concerned,  primarily  through 
one  hour,  or  one-and-a-half  hours,  at  the 
most  a  two-hour  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  government  commissions. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  really  coming 
to  grips  with  the  detail  and  the  complexity 
in  the  operation  of  some  of  these  bodies,  we 


proposed  last  year— one  of  my  colleagues 
moved  a  motion  which  I  believe  was  seconded 
by  a  member  from  the  government  side  of 
the  House— that  we  should  in  effect  equip 
the  committee  on  government  commissions 
with  a  secretariat,  some  people  who  would 
do— if  I  may  drawn  an  analogy— something 
equivalent  to  the  kind  of  preparatory  work 
which  is  done  with  some  of  our  select  com- 
mittees now,  or  with  some  of  the  senatorial 
committees  in  Washington. 

Thus,  when  a  commission  comes  before 
the  standing  committee  on  government  com- 
missions, busy  members  who  are  perhaps 
coming  to  the  standing  committee  meeting, 
having  left  another  one  and  knowing  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  rush  to  lunch  and 
a  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  will  have  enough 
preparatory  work  done  that  their  hour,  or 
hour-and-a-half,  with  the  Hydro  or  whatever 
body  is  before  them,  will  provide  a  more 
effective  scrutiny  of  the  operation  of  that 
government  commission. 

Last  year,  I  repeat,  this  motion  was  made; 
it  was  passed,  unanimously  in  my  recollection, 
and  literally  nothing  happened.  It  is  rather 
a  strange  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  com- 
mittee passes  a  motion  and  literally  nothing 
happens.  We  raised  the  matter  two  or  three 
times  later  in  the  year  and  yet  nothing 
continued  to  happen.  I  submit  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  some  consideration  to 
this  and,  if  a  similar  motion  is  put  before  the 
committee,  that  it  not  only  should  be  passed 
this  year  but  that  the  government  should 
be  willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
equip  that  committee  so  that  it  can  do  a 
real  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  observations  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  with  regard  to  a  committee 
on  estimates.  Quite  frankly,  I  have  some 
misgivings  with  regard  to  the  proposal  that 
he  made.  It  is  my  view  that  the  kind  of 
detailed  investigation  of  estimates  that  goes 
on  in  this  Legislature  is  some  of  the  most 
important  work  that  is  done  in  this  Legis- 
lature. 

If  this  Legislature  were  meeting  like  the 
House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  for 
virtually  12  months  of  the  year,  or  at  Ottawa 
for  some  10  or  11  months  of  the  year,  so  that 
time  was  one  of  our  problems,  then  it  would 
seem  to  me  the  basis  for  the  argument  that 
was  advanced  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  be  a  stronger  one;  but  I  for  one 
reiterate  what  I  have  said  many  times  before, 
that  I  do  not  think  this  Legislature  is  meet- 
ing longer  than  it  should. 
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Last  year  we  met  for,  what  was  it,  five-and- 
a-half  months.  I  thipk  the  proposition  of 
meeting  for  five  or  six  months  in  a  province, 
the  largest  province  of  the  country,  with  a 
budget  of  over  $2  billion,  a  budget  as  large 
an  the  federal  budget  until  World  War  II, 
is  not  an  unfair  preposition.  I  think  anybody 
who  stands  for  membership  in  this  Legislature 
in  the  forthcoming  election  should  do  so  on 
the  assumption  that  he  is  going  to  be  meeting 
approximately  half  of  the  year, 

Within  that  context  I  have  some  grave 
misgivings  about  the  proposition  of  taking 
consideration  of  the  estimates  out  to  a  com- 
mittee where  only  some  of  the  members  are 
going  to  be  there,  where  all  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  not  necessarily  going  to  be 
there,  where  we  may  or  may  not  have  a 
recLrd  of  what  is  said  in  the  committee,  a 
Hansard  record,  so  that  you  can  go  back  and 
refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  can  get  that  easily. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  little  self-discipline,  admin- 
istered within  the  framework  of  how  we  are 
operating  now,  is  the  best  way  for  the 
detailed  consideration  of  the  estimates  within 
the  Ontario  Legislature.  Certainly,  as  long 
as  we  are  meeting  less  than  six  months,  we 
will  have  to  have  a  lot  more  persuasive  argu- 
ment advanced  before  I  would  change  my 
miftd.         J    ;, 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  I  wonder  how  he  would 
propose  to  have  the  ofiicials  of  a  department 
speak,  with  the  authority  that  they  have,  in 
a  way  better  than  is  now  in  operation— 
where  they  must  whisper  to  the  Minister  and 
jrass  notes.    I  find  tiiat  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr;  MacPoinald:  Well,  there  may  be  some- 
thing of  a  point  in  what  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  said.  Rut  vy^e  have  standing 
committees  where  you  can  bring  civil  servants, 
members  of  the  department,  to  answer  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  operations.  But,  in 
the  estimates,  you  are  dealing  with  the 
expenditure  of  money,  dealing  with  policy, 
arid  the  person  who  is  responsible  en  those 
occasions  is  the  hon.  Minister.  I  do  hot  want 
to  put  the  onus  on  a  civil  servant,  who  is 
going  to  become  the  butt  of  attacks  in  a 
comitiittee,  vvheri  the  man  who  is  responsible 
constituticnally,  and  who  should  remain  re- 
sponsible, is  the  Minister.  This  is  the  man 
yon.  are  going  to  have  to  face  and  the  civil- 
servant^  for  better  or  for  worse;  is  going  to 
he  passipg  iq£orm9.tJion  to •  him  ^nd  not  be; 
in  the  line  of  fire.     Mjdth  Si  :'»iu  i^g-i'H  :\n^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  going  to  change 
quite  a  few  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to 
the  final  amendment  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  made.  I  might  say  that  I  w^as 
prepared  to  make  an  amendment,  but  of  a 
somewhat  different  nature.  Quite  frankly,  I 
wish  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  it  because 
the  amendment  before  us  has  somewhat  con- 
fused the  picture.  If  I  may  read  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is: 

That  the  House  hereby  instruct  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs 
to  undertake  forthwith  an  investigation 
into  all  matters  relating  to  the  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation. 

In  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order  because  a  portion  of 
the  problem  represented  in  the  collapse  of 
Prudential  is  the  actual  operations  of  the 
company  itself.  This  is  being  investigated  by 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  and  the  new 
Minister,  once  his  department  was  established, 
rather  rapidly  recognized— unlike  his  prede- 
cessor on  this  score— that  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission  could  not  do  the  job  wdthin 
a  legitimate  length  of  time.  He  has  brought 
in  the  firm  of  Clarkson  Gordon  and  Company 
to  assist  the  Ontario  securities  commission; 
and  the  Minister,  in  the  press  announcement, 
emphasized  that  this  was  going  to  be  an  in- 
vestigation for  a  report— not,  said  he,  in  six 
months,  but  in  two  or  three  months.  And  one 
of  the  news  stories  indicated  that  he  expected 
that  report  by  March. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see 
any  point  in  a  standing  committee  of  this 
Legislature  trying  to  wend  its  way  through 
the  complexities  of  a  bankrupt  financial  com- 
pany ,in  terms  of  its  internal  operations.  This 
is  being  investigated;  and  I  trust,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  we  will  get  a  full  dis- 
closure. I  emphasize  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  that  dis^ 
closure. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  to 
have  made  an  amendment  which  I  think 
would  have  focussed  attention  on  the  area 
that  this  House  should  be  looking  into— be- 
cause it  is  not  before  the  Ontario  "securities 
commission,  it  is  not  the  concern  of  Clarkson 
Gordon  and  Company— and  that  is  that  the 
legal  bills  and  the  municipal  affairs  commit- 
tee be  authorized  and  instructed  to  investi-^ 
gate  the  failure  of  this  govemifient  In  th«i 
c^se  of  the  ,  Prudential  Fioance  Corporation, 
either  to  exercise  the  powers  it  already  had,  i 
Of  to  sq^k  additiorikl  poweri  in.  order .^to  <x)pei 
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effecflvely '  with  imminent  bankruptcies   in  a 
company  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  that  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  this  Legislature 
today,  because  there  are  ugly  rumours  afoot 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  pained  look  on  anybody's  face  than 
the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  w^hen  he  was 
asked  at  a  press  conference  about  these  other 
rumours  and  he  did  not  want  to  lend  any 
credence  to  them.  It  was  a  very  pained  look. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  it  be  my  duty 
or  responsibility  to  lend  any  credence  to  ru- 
mours that  may  not  be  true? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No!    No! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  And  I  am  surprised 
that  you  would  suggest  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  just  a  minute.  We 
have  the  problem  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  deal- 
ing with  two  Ministers  who  have  had  respon- 
sibihty  for  this;  and  I  remind  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  speaking  in  his  capacity  and  with 
his  responsibility  for  this,  on  December  22 
made  the  comment- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  wonder  if  we  are 
not  getting  away  from  the  specific  amend- 
ment which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  pro- 
posed? I  would  rather  the  member  come  back 
and  deal  specifically  with  the  amendment, 
now  that  he  has  finished  with  his  general 
remarks  on  the  main  motion  before  the  House 
—we  have  an  amendment  before  the  House, 
so  I  would  ask  the  member  to  confine  his 
remarks  specifically  as  to  whether  this  amend- 
ment is  a  good  thing  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  all  right,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Thank  you  for  your  direction.  I 
think  I  can  comply. 

I  have  already  indicated  that,  in  my  view, 
a  portion  of  this  amendment  is  out  of  order, 
because  it  has  already  been  investigated  by 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  and  by 
Clarkson  Gordon  and  Company.  But  there  is 
another  equally  important  aspect  of  the 
problem,  namely  the  responsibility  of  this 
government  in  not  exercising  powers  it  had, 
or  not  seeking  more  powers  which  it  claimed 
it  needed,  in  order  to  cope  with  a  company 
that  was  going  bankrupt— and  which  it  has 
now  admitted  publicly  was  going  bankrupt. 
Therefore  perhaps  I  can  make  my  point  by 
moving,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bryden,  that  the 
amendment  be  amended  by  adding  thereto: 


And  in  particular  to  investigate  the  failure 
of  the  government  either  to  exercise  the 
powers  it  already  had  or  to  seek  addi- 
tional powers  in  order  to  cope  eflFectively 
with  imminent  bankruptcy  in  a  company 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  should  be  the  turn 
of  the  government  side  to  speak. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  with  some 
regret  that  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  come  as  a  surprise  to  me  and, 
I  think,  must  come  under  the  general  category 
of  political  hocus  pocus.  I  am  going  to 
describe  very  briefly  the  changes- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Read  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  for  hocus  pocus. 

Mr.  White:  I  am  going  to  describe  very 
briefly  the  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  in  an  attempt,  largely 
successful,  to  make  the  committee  system 
more  effective  in  this  House. 

You  will  recall,  sir,  when  this  matter  was 
debated  a  year  ago,  I  was  able  to  say  that 
two  new  committees  had  been  formed,  one 
on  education— and  I  may  say,  sir,  that  that 
suggestion  sprang  from  the  new  leader  of  the 
Opposition..  At  one  time  we  had  a  committee 
on  education  and  health  and  welfare.  When 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  that 
that  was  too  many  departments  for  one 
committee,  education  was  removed  to  be  a 
committee  all  by  itself,  a  year  ago. 

I  was  able  to  tell  you  a  year  ago,  sir, 
that  each  member  was  on  a  smaller  number 
of  committees  in  the  hope  that  each  member 
could  specialize  to  a  somewhat  greater  de- 
gree and  that  the  work  of  the  committees 
could  go  ahead  more  efficiently.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
point,  that  a  continuing  problem  of  the 
committees  is  the  attendance  of  the  members. 
I  do  not  mean  all  of  the  members,  because 
the  NDP  attendance  is  very  good  at  66  per 
cent,  and  the  Progressive  Conservative  attend- 
ance is  very  good  at  64  per  cent.  I  am  say- 
ing, sir,  that  the  committee  system  would  be 
much  more  eff^ective  if  the  Liberal  members 
on  these  committees  would  attend  and  par- 
ticipate, because  their  attendance  last  year 
was  50  per  cent  and  in  some  years— 

An  hon.  member:  No,  no! 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  sir;  50  per  cent  on  aver- 
age, but  some  of  the  attendances  fell  as  low 
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as  eight  per  cent.  That  I  think  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  new  leader  of  the  Opposition 
may  not  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  work 
that  the  committees  have  been  doing. 

I  was  able  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  were 
getting  oflE  to  a  very  fast  start,  a  year  ago, 
and  such  is  the  case  this  year.  A  motion 
which  I  will  make  before  we  adjourn  today 
will  set  up  the  striking  committee,  and  that 
striking  committee,  sir,  will  meet  next  Monday 
at  11  o'clock,  with  the  committee  meetings 
themselves  starting  immediately.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  predecessor  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuity of  membership.  We  have  done  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  have  attempted  to 
some  extent  to  have  a  continuity  of  chairman- 
ship.  That  has  been  done  too. 

In  my  closing  remarks  a  year  ago,  I  said: 

I  would  hope  that  in  11  months,  or 
thereabouts,  when  we  sit  down  once  again 
with  representatives  from  the  other  side 
to  consider  changes  in  the  committee 
system,  they  will  have  the  integrity  to  oflFer 
their  suggestions  at  a  time  when  they  can 
be  implemented. 

Last  week,  the  deputy  Whip  and  I  visited 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  and  we  discussed  the 
changes  which  we  had  in  mind  and  which  I 
am  going  to  describe  to  you  now.  He  was 
good  enough  to  renew  his  suggestion  that 
there  be  a  stafiE  appointed  to  the  committee 
on  government  commissions. 

My  understanding  is  that  we  have  a  better 
system  of  secretarial  service  now  being  pro- 
vided by  the  oflBce  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Legislature,  not  relying  on  the  less  satis- 
factory arrangements  which  had  been  the 
case  in  the  years  gone  by.  Consideration  is 
now  being  given  to  adding  to  that  staff  and, 
before  very  many  weeks  have  gone  by,  some 
final  decision  will  have  been  made  on  that 
point. 

I  then  said  to  the  leader  of  the  NDP: 
"Would  you  suggest  that  any  of  these  com- 
mittees be  eliminated?"  And  he  said  no. 
"Would  you  suggest  that  any  committees  be 
added?"  And  he  said  no.  So,  as  I  say,  the 
suggestion  that  was  made  is  being  studied. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  discussed  the 
new  committee  arrangements  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  No 
suggestions  were  forthcoming.  I  beg  your 
pardon— there  were  several  small  suggestions 
made,  each  of  which  was  adopted,  and  I 
said  to  the  leader's  representative:  "Are  there 
any  committees  you  would  like  to  see  added?" 
The  answer  was  no.   "Are  there  any  of  these 


committees  you  would  like  to  see  deleted?" 
The  answer  was  no. 

Now,  sir,  the  leader  stands  in  his  place  and 
suggests  an  estimates  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Right!  '  ^        - 

Mr.  White:  I  think  the  reasons  proposed  by 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  party  against  that  sug- 
gestion speak  for  me  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  NDP-the  "P"  stands  for 
party. 

Mr.  White:  This  year,  sir,  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  committees,  including 
the  striking  committee,  from  13  to  14,  form- 
ing a  new  committee  to  deal  with  matters  of 
welfare  and  reform.  Every  department  of 
government  including  the  new  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  has  been 
assigned  to  one  of  these  committees  and  mat- 
ters which  the  committee  members  wish  to 
discuss  can  be  brought  before  the  committee, 
if  it  is  the  the  committee's  decision  to  do  so. 
I  say  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  cannot 
be  done  if  the  Liberals  do  not  attend;  and  if 
their  attendance  on  a  committee  is  only  eight 
per  cent- 
Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  That  is  a  lot 
of  nonsense. 

Mr.  White:  —then  obviously  that  commit- 
tee is  not  going  to  operate  very  effectively. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  committee  does  not  dis- 
cuss anything,  why  go? 

Mr.  White:  The  leader  of  the  NDP  men- 
tioned that  the  Ontario  Hydro  was  in  front  of 
the  committee  on  government  commissions 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Now  sir,  that  com- 
mittee could  have  been  retained  there  for 
many  hours,  or  brought  back  several  days, 
had  it  been  the  wish  of  the  committee.  I 
remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement was  in  front  of  this  House  with  its 
estimates  a  year  ago,  and  when  the  vote  on 
the  Ontario  Hydro— I  have  forgotten  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  was  involved— when 
that  came  up  not  one  question  was  asked. 
Now,  is  it  not  unfair- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  is  complain- 
ing now  of  not  having  an  opportunity.  Why 
did  he  not  ask  then— not  one  question  asked 
by  the  Opposition.  Now  they  stand  up  and 
pretend  that  they  did  not  have  suflBcient— 
because  I  was  here— 
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An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  was 
not;  he  was  down  in  Florida. 

Mr.  White:  —did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
debate  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  modesty  prevents 
my  reading,  the  several  very  complimentary 
praises  which  I  noted  in  my  review  of  Han- 
sard which  were  made  by  the  new  leader  of 
the  Opposition  on  different  occasions.  I  have 
those  here  for  my  scrapbook.  I  will  not  read 
them  out  now. 

I  have  dealt,  I  think,  with  the  way  which 
the  committee  on  education  was  removed. 
That  was  a  suggestion  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  made  in  1964;  on  page  1518  of 
Hansard  he  suggested  that  a  much  greater 
service  could  be  offered  by  the  committees  if 
they  were  established  on  a  regular  basis  with 
a  known  routine.  Now,  the  deputy  Whip 
responsible  also  implemented  that  suggestion. 

I  think,  sir,  that  covers  the  various  sugges- 
tions. I  say,  in  considering  this  part  of  my 
remarks,  that  there  has  not  been  a  suggestion 
made  in  seriousness  from  the  Opposition  that 
has  not  been  accommodated  in  the  structur- 
ing and  scheduling  and  make-up  of  the  com- 
mittees. And  for  the  hon.  leader  to  stand  in 
his  place  now  and  say  that  the  committee 
system  is  deteriorating  comes,  I  think,  under 
the  heading  of  unscrupulous  politicking. 

An  hon.  member:  I  wonder  if  I  could  just 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question? 

Another  hon.  member:  He  will  not  know  the 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  com- 
mittees had  91  meetings,  which  I  am  sure 
was  a  record  for  this  Legislature.  And  the 
committees  scrutinized,  I  think  it  was  163 
bills  and  30-some-odd  private  bills.  In  addi- 
tion, they  scrutinized  the  activities  of  many 
departments  and  commissions  of  government, 
and  to  my  knowledge  none  of  the  requests 
put  by  the  members  on  the  committees  was 
not  fulfilled. 

May  I  deal  just  very  briefly  with  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  inopportune,  sir,  for  this  Legislature 
to  attempt  to  impose  a  schedule  on  any  one 
of  the  standing  committees.  They  are  com- 
pletely free  and  have  been  completely  free  to 
examine  any  board  or  matter  or  government 
legislation  that  they  wish.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  mistake  to  bring  these  issues 
into  the  chamber,  into  the  more  partisan 
atmosphere  that  exists  here,  where  the  execu- 
tive powers  are  more  in  evidence. 


I  think  the  independence  available  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  will  be  en- 
hanced if  we  do  not  here  in  this  place  lay 
down  schedules  or  give  instructions  to  the 
standing  committees.  The  standing  commit- 
tees can  examine  virtually  any  matter  and 
question  almost  any  witness  or  call  for  any 
papers  or  documents  that  they  wish. 

So  I  would  ask  all  members  of  the  House 
to  think  of  the  best  interest  of  the  seven  mil- 
lion people  in  Ontario,  to  pass  this  motion 
which  I  have  moved  and  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  your  leave 
may  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
moved  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
I  know  you  will  not  feel,  sir- 
Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  could  take  it  that  the 
debate  on  the  main  motion  now  is  concluded 
and  all  further  debate  will  be  on  the  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
perhaps  we  could  run  those  two  together. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  sir;  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  the  amendment  only,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  want  to  think  I  would  be  precluded  by 
your  last  statement.  I  have  something  to  say 
about  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  prior  to  offering  the  amendment. 
There  are  matters  there  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  that  respect  I  shall  allow 
all  three  to  run  together  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  you  will  not  feel,  sir, 
that  because  in  the  nature  of  things  I  have 
moved  a  little  closer  in  geography  to  my 
friend  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  that 
my  views  have  not  become  any  more  similar 
to  his  because  of  the  geographical  change. 

Mr.  Rryden:  We  are  relieved  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this 
province  were  shocked  by  the  collapse  of 
Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation  and  British 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Corporation  when  they 
occurred  some  time  ago.  A  Royal  commission 
has  been  engaged  in  attempting  to  unravel 
the  very  complex  aspects  of  the  tragic  events 
whereby  untold  numbers  of  people  suffered 
grave  and  terrible  shocks  to  their  financial 
stability. 

Now,  in  recent  weeks,  comes  the  calamitous 
revelations  concerning  yet  another  financial 
institution,    Prudential   Finance    Corporation. 
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There  is  Tib  qnestitai  involved,  in  my  humble 
opinion— and  here  I  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  in  another  place- 
there  is  no  question  in  my  humble  opinion  as 
a  lawyet  kbdut  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Legis- 
lature over  the  affairs,  and  indeed  all  the 
ramifications  of  a  legal  nature  concerning 
institutions  of  this  type. 

The  Attorney  General  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time,  it  seems  to  me  from  press  accounts, 
blaming  the  federal  government  about  its 
failure  in  the  matter.  The  question  which 
must  preoccupy  the  minds  of  investors  in  this 
province,  and  particularly  small  investors,  is 
where  this  is  going  to  end. 

In  my  view,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Legislature— and  here  I  refer  to  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  who 
talks  about  an  arm  of  this  Legislature,  the 
Ontario  securities  commission.  I  want  to  say 
in  that  regard,  sir,  that  in  investigatory  matters 
there  is  no  body  in  this  province  with  higher 
powers  than  the  high  court  of  Parliament, 
this  Legislature. 

Ill  my  view  it  is  incumbent  upon  this 
Legislature  to  act  now  to  reassure  the  public 
of  this  province  that  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  make  certain  these  financial  collapses 
have  come  to  an  end.  The  motion  proposed 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  a  vehicle 
which  accomplishes  this  end.  It  ought  to 
commend  the  support  not  only  of  the 
Ministry,  but  of  members  in  every  corner  of 
the  House. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  point  of  the 
amendment  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
that  this  matter  be  brought  before  an  appro- 
priate committee  of  this  Legislature  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Committees  of  the 
Legislature  have  the  widest  powers  of  sub- 
poena. If  the  chairman  acts  with  more 
promptitude  than  many  chairmen  have  acted, 
and  especially  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  education,  then  immediate  investigation 
could  commence  into  the  affairs  of  this  cor- 
poration which  has  collapsed. 

I  think,  sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ministry, 
not  to  say  other  members  that  support  the 
Ministry,  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  convene  meetings  of  the 
legal  bills  committee,  to  call  the  appropriate 
people  before  it,  to  get  on  with  the  matter  of 
ascertaining  what  has  occurred;  and  to  make 
certain  that  this  thing  will  not  occur  again 
and  to  restore  public  confidence  in  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  this  province. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  not  that  I  wish  to  participate  in 
the  debate  bnr  the  amendment,  but  it  is  not 


often  the  member  for  York  South  inisses 
things  that  are  .happening  in  the  academic 
community.  On  checking  back,  there  was  a 
release  made  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Spinks  commission  on  either  August  23 
or  25,  1965.  It  was  reported  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  and  I  think,  if  I  recall  the  headline 
correctly,  it  was  something— leading  probe  into 
graduate  studies— where  the  whole  story  of  the 
commission  was  set  out.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  member  of  York  South  missed  this 
occurrence,  I  shall  undertake  to  provide  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  press  release  so  that  he 
will  have  this  available  to  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
primarily  to  the  subamendment. 

Before  I  do  so,  perhaps  you  will  permit 
me  to  make  this  general  comment,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  committee  system  in  this 
House  has  improved  substantially  during  the 
time  I  have  been  here.  Mind  you,  it  was 
simply  chaotic  when  I  first  came  here.  But  I 
mean  sincerely  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial improvement,  for  which  I  believe 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  chief  government 
Whip  deserve  considerable  credit. 

One  can  agree  that  there  are  still  a  great 
many  difficulties.  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to 
the  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of  these 
difficulties  arise  out  of  diflSculties  inherent  in 
the  Cabinet  system  of  government  per  se, 
that  they  will  not  be  changed  by  tinkering 
with  committee  systems.  However,  that  is 
not  a  subject  I  want  to  get  into  now. 

I  can  recognize  that  we  have  difficulties, 
that  there  have  been  failures  in  our  com- 
mittee system,  that  we  probably  have  not 
exploited  it  as  fully  as  we  should  and  that 
no  doubt  some  of  the  responsibility  lies  over 
here  as  well  as  over  there.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  now  have  before  us  an  amend- 
ment and  a  subamendment  which  propose 
that  we  make  a  constructive  and  important 
use  of  our  committee  system. 

I  was  simply  flabbergasted  at  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  London  South, 
the  government  Whip— I  think  he  is  from 
London  South,  if  I  am  \yrong  I  ask  his 
pardon,  Mr.  Speaker— but  I  was  flabbergasted 
at  his  statement  that  the  committees  are  quite 
free  to  conduct  such  inquiries  as  they  see  fit. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  used  to  accept  that 
assurance  from  the  government.  It  used  to 
be  given  regularly. 

I  can  remember  hon.  Mr.  Frost,  and  he  was 
a  master  at  the  art  of  giving  assurances,  stand- 
ing there  and  telling  us  that  the  committees 
were  perfectly  free  to  inquire  into  anything 
that  they  wanted.        nl   j-cai  ^.  -  r?  >•-.     •  --,•*: 
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Now  last  year,  this  matter  was  put  to  test. 
I  was  not  involved.  I  was  not  on  the  com- 
mittee concerned,  but  it  was  put  to  the  test 
in  the  committee  dealing  with— I  think  it  was 
called  the  committee  on  health  and  welfare 
last  year,  at  any  rate  it  dealt  with  health 
matters.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  unfortunately  is  not  here  at  the  moment, 
the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Centre  (Mrs. 
Pritchard),  herself  suggested  outside  the 
House,  down  in  Hamilton,  back  where  the 
troops  were,  that  she  was  going  to  have 
certain  matters  relating  to  our  mental  hos- 
pitals inq^uired  into  by  her  committee. 

She  got  a  big  play  back  home  en  that 
point.  Well  then,  we  came  back  to  Queen's 
Park,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, I  think  from  both  Opposition  parties, 
raised  the  matter  in  the  committee  and  pro- 
posed that  indeed  the  committee  should 
inquire  into  these  matters.  She  calmly  advised 
them  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  committee 
to  do  that,  it  would  need  specific  instructions 
from  the  House,  it  had  no  authority  to 
inquire  into  such  matters. 

This  thing  was  brought  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  the  House,  which  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  hon.  members  was  dominated 
by  Tory  members,  upheld  that  view. 

So  it  is  quite  wrong  for  the  member  for 
London  South  to  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs,  as 
it  is  now  called,  can  on  its  own  initiative, 
if  it  sees  fit,  inquire  into  any  aspects  of  the 
Prudential  Finance  affair  without  specific 
instructions  and  authorization  from  the  House. 
Therefore,  the  only  reason  that  has  so  far 
been  advanced  for  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment and  subamendment  simply  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "Unscrupulous  politick- 
ing!" 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  any  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  this  House  are  to  look  into  this 
matter,  and  I  believe  it  is  most  urgent  that 
they  should,  then  they  simply  have  to  have 
specific  authorization  according  to  the  way 
the  thing  was  done  last  year— and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  done  the  same  way  again  this  year 
if  the  situation  should  arise. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  minute  or  two  to 
urge  upon  the  House  that  it  should  adopt 
both  the  amendment  and  the  subamendment. 
I  believe  that  the  subamendment  is  impor- 
tant, because  if  adopted  it  will  direct  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  what  I  think  is 
the  most  urgent  aspect  of  the  investigation. 
You  see,  the  main  motion  merely  says: 


To  undertake  forthwith  an  investigation 
into  all  matters  relating  to  the  collapse 
of   the   Prudential  Finance    Corporation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  covers  the  hon.  member's 
subamendment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  covers  the  subamend- 
ment; and  if  the  committee  embarks  on  that 
inquiry  it  will  still  be  going  by  about  1990. 
It  may  not  any  longer  have  any  authority, 
but  it  would  not  complete  its  inquiry  this 
side  of  1990,  I  would  not  think.  That  is  why 
we  think  it  is  important  that  the  committee 
should  first  of  all,  and  particularly  and 
primarily,  direct  its  attention  to  what  is  the 
main  point  as  far  as  a  committee  of  this 
House  is  concerned;  that  is  dereliction  on 
the  part  of  the  government  and  the  responsi- 
ble Minister  in  their  duties  to  the  people 
of  the  province. 

There  was  a  failure  and  this  should  be 
looked  into;  we  should  find  out  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  and  be  in  a  position  to  take 
corrective  action  if  that  is  necessary.  As  for 
evidence  of  the  failure,  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  investigated,  and  right  soon,  I 
would  refer  you  to  the  15-page  statement, 
legal  size,  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
back  on  December  21,  1966— a  hand-wringing 
statement,  a  woeful  tale  of  ineptitude  and 
inadequacy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Blaming  the  federal  govern- 
ment! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Blaming  everybody! 

Blaming  the  poor  innocent  little  investors- 
old  age  pensioners,  with  $10,000  or  $15,000 
or  $20,000  to  invest,  to  supplement  their 
meagre  income— blaming  them  because  they 
did  not  read  a  22-page,  six-point  type  pros- 
pectus filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  legal 
and  accounting  jargon.  That  is  the  kind  of 
statement  that  was. 

All  the  way  through,  according  to  what  the 
Attorney  General  told  us  in  his  statement,  his 
department  and  the  securities  commission 
stood  transfixed  while  they  saw  this  company 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  going  to  inevitable 
bankruptcy,  and  they  claim  they  could  do 
nothing  about  it.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they 
held  out  their  hands  to  be  tied,  and  they 
were  in  fact  securely  and  firmly  tied,  while  a 
substantial  number  of  innocent  little  investors 
were  unmercifully  fleeced.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened under  the  administration  of  this  gov- 
ernment and,  at  the  time,  more  particularly 
of  the  Attorney  General.  We  have  got  to 
have  a  better  explanation  than  we  have  had 
lip    until    now.    Therefore,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
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would  urge  the  House  to  support  the  sub- 
amendment. 

Let  us  get  this  matter  to  the  committee. 
Let  the  committee  first  of  all  look  into  the 
specific  matter  to  which  attention  is  called 
in  the  subamendment;  then,  if  it  has  time, 
let  it  go  into  some  of  the  broader  matters 
referred  to  in  the  general  motion.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  general  motion.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  idea.  It  gives  the  committee  a  broad 
term  of  reference  to  look  into  any  other  mat- 
ters that  it  may  consider  important,  but  first 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  specific  mat- 
ter referred  to  in  the  subamendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  de- 
bate has  ranged  over  a  rather  wide  field. 
That  is  not  a  bad  thing,  but  the  fact  is  that 
technically  we  have  before  us  the  primary 
motion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
appoint  any  committees.  Then  we  have  an 
amendment  by  one  poHtical  party,  the  o£B- 
cial  Opposition,  and  then  we  have  a  second 
amendment  made  by  the  third  party's  leader. 

During  this  ranging  debate,  some  matters 
have  been  raised  to  which  I  would  like  to 
make  some  reference.  Let  me  just  tell  the 
House  that,  with  respect  to  Prudential— in- 
deed my  interest  is  obvious,  apparent— 
simply  the  fact  that  the  department  which 
was  created  and  established  on  November  24 
last  as  an  operative  body,  has  as  its  Minister 
the  member  for  York  West,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  many  of  the  things  that  have 
been  both  in  a  personal  way,  in  the  sense  of 
personal  concern,  as  well  as  in  an  official 
sense- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  Minister  rather  be 
back  in  Labour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  I  do  not  know,  this 
is  an  interesting  opportunity. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  this  is  a 
healthy  way  to  have  the  debate  continue,  be- 
cause we  all  have  to  have  a  smile  once  in 
a  while.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  are  able  to  smile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  do  not  have  much 
to  smile  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  could  not  imder- 
stand  how  the  member  for  Sudbury  should 
move  so  far  to  the  left  in  one  fell  swoop, 
seven  steps  by  actual  count.  He  is  on  the 
verge  of  socialism  where  he  sits  now.  This 
must  be  apparent  to  everyone.  What  a  re- 


versal from  the  attitude  of  the  previous  leader 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  mission  here  is  evangelical. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  word  evangelical 
makes  me  think  of  angelic,  up  in  the  air  and 
usually  harping  about  something. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  Prudential? 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  getting  a 
loan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  matters  of  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  can  only  be  described  as  entirely 

unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  broad  ranging 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Right;  and  some  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Opposition  are  not  making 
any  votes.    I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  that. 

The  matters  of  Prudential  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  steps  must  and  will  be  taken 
by  the  government  to  see  that  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible  such  a  thing  may  never 
happen  again. 

The  official  investigation,  the  investigation 
provided  for  by  The  Securities  Act,  as  it  then 
was,  has  been  under  way  since  some  time  in 
November.  In  its  first  report  evidence  was 
submitted  to  the  department  and  led  to  cer- 
tain charges  being  laid  with  which  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  is  familiar. 

Subsequent  to  that,  another  report  has  pro- 
duced other  similar  evidence  on  which 
charges  are  being  laid  and  on  which  I  shall 
report  to  this  House  in  a  day  or  so.  The 
speed  with  which  investigations  are  con- 
ducted is  a  matter  of  interest  to  me.  Having 
in  mind  this  Legislature  and  its  sitting,  it 
seemed  to  me  desirable  that  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  a  detailed  report  as  to 
that  investigation  should  be  concluded  and 
available  for  presentation  to  this  House,  and 
that  is  my  intention. 

It  was  against  that  objective,  as  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  indicated,  that  I  believed 
some  additional  staflF  was  required  to  speed 
up  the  investigation.  That  was  done,  and  I 
repeat  my  undertaking,  which  I  made  pub- 
licly, that  in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  by 
that  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  first  week, 
that  that  material,  such  as  will  be  available, 
will  be   made  immediately   available   to   all 
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members  of  the  House;  and  we  can  go  from 
there. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  made  reference, 
directly  and  obhquely,  to  the  question  of 
jurisdiction.  I  think  I  would  like  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  my  position 
as  the  Minister  of  this  department  clear  on 
this  point,  because  it  is  not  a  word  to  be 
bandied  around  at  all. 

The  fact  is  that  over  a  period  of  years 
there  has  been  legal  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  section  91  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  did  give  the  federal  government  the  total 
field  with  respect  to  banking  and  financial 
matters  in  the  public  domain.  That  field  over 
the  years  has  not  been  occupied  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  federal  government 
has  occupied  the  field  of  banking  in  its  purest 
sense,  but  it  has  not,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
it  has  occupied  to  the  fullest  extent  the  juris- 
diction The  British  North  America  Act  gives. 
Now  it  is  against  the  background  that  the 
federal  government  has  not  occupied  the 
field  of  banking  or  near  banks  or  loan  com- 
panies or  any  of  these  institutions  which  are 
in  the  general  domain,  that  the  subject  matter 
is  attracting  the  attention,  sir,  I  think  of  all 
the  members  of  this  Legislature,  here  in  these 
opening  hours  of  this  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  most  recent  development  having  to  do 
with  the  position  of  the  federal  government,  is 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  having  to  do  with 
deposit  insurance.  Briefly,  may  I  simply  say 
that  it  is  Bill  C-261,  which  has  had  first 
reading.  But  this  bill  is  far  from  complete. 
This  bill  does  not  give  us  any  indication 
when  the  steps  that  are  going  to  be  taken  by 
the  federal  government  will  be  made  effec- 
tive, nor  does  it  tell  us  what  the  steps  are 
going  to  be. 

The  closest  it  comes  is  in  the  definitive 
section,  section  2,  the  interpretation  section, 
part  (e)  under  the  heading  "Deposit",  and  it 
says  it  means  a  deposit  as  defined  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  corporation— 

An  hen.  member:  What  has  that  to  do  with 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  what  we  are  talking  about.  It  is  this 
area  in  the  unknown  that  leads  us  to  analyze 
carefully  what  is  being  done  at  Ottawa  as  far 
as  we  are  able.  At  this  very  moment  the  fed- 
eral government  is  negotiating  with  private 
corporations  to  try  to  define  that  word 
""deposit".  I  am  only  saying  that  this  bill, 
even  though  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  Ottawa,  is  not  there  in  any  detail  what- 
soever.   The  best  information  I  have  is  that 


the  bill  would  probably  be  effective  in  an 
undetermined  form,  probably  in  the  fall  of 
this  year. 

It  is  against  that  premise  that  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  government 
firstly  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  whatever  proposals  they  have  to 
make- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  per- 
mit a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  not  at  this 
moment. 

We  will  cooperate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment within  this  matter  because  we  agree 
with  the  importance  of  everything  that  is 
involved  surrounding  this  subject  matter.  We 
will  cooperate  with  them,  but  if  it  turns  out 
that  this  bill  is  narrow  in  its  effect  and  its 
implication,  and  does  not  cover  all  of  the 
field  that  should  be  covered,  and  protect  it, 
then  it  is  the  intention  of  this  government  to 
introduce  legislation  to  cover  the  entire  field 
and  to  occupy  that  position  in  the  jurisdic- 
tional aspect  or  nature  of  The  British  North 
America  Act  which  has  been  abdicated  by  the 
federal  government. 

Our  intention  is  to  see  that  legislation  is 
made  available  by  this  government  to  see 
that  the  people  of  this  province  are  covered 
in  this  field  and  in  this  area,  regardless  of  any 
technical  detail  of  where  the  jurisdiction  lies. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  should  get  out  of  the  near- 
bank  field— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  who  is  going  to 
get  in  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  give  it  to  the  federal 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Will  they  take  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Certainly  they  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  could  do  it  now 
if  they  wanted  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  the  point.  Are 
they  going  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  under 
The  British  North  America  Act  or  are  they 
not?  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  the  time  for  rhetorical 
questions  is  over?  Surely  the  people  want 
you  to  act  now? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  not  have  any 
irresponsible  remarks. 
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But  in  view  of  this,  I  think  hon.  members 
would  want  me  to  tell  them  what  my  inten- 
tions are  as  Minister  of  this  new  department* 
This  I  think  I  should  do  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  It  is  against  this  proposition 
of  our  intention  to  look  after  the  people  of 
this  province,  regardless  of  the  jurisdictional 
problems,  quite  apart  from  those  problems 
and  apart  from  any  failure  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment to  take  such  steps  that  these  matters 
will  be  introduced  at  as  early  a  moment  as 
possible. 

Hon.  members  can  think  back  over  the 
wording  as  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  yesterday.  I  think  with  what  I  have 
said  today,  they  will  have  a  complete  indica- 
tion of  what  this  government's  policy  is  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  support 
the  primary  motion  and  not  support  the  two 
amendments,  awaiting  the  report  of  the  in- 
vestigations which  I  have  undertaken  to  table 
in  this  House  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  address 
myself  both  to  the  main  motion  and  to  the 
two  amendments. 

Dealing  very  briefly  with  the  annual  lecture 
we.  get  from  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South.  Of  all  places,  in  this  Legislature,  the 
member  for  London  South  in  his  unctuous 
pedagogic  manner  once  a  year  at  least  tells 
us  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  talk  politics, 
least  of  all  let  us  talk  politics  about  the 
functioning  of  committees. 

Mr.  White:  Mr,  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  never  made  any  such  remark. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  he  looked  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  did  not 
make  any  such  remark  I  wish  he  would  just 
refresh  his  own  memory  as  soon  as  the  proofs 
of  Hansard  are  ready.  Read  the  way  it  is 
going  to  be  reported  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
find  that  he  was  in  error  when  he  raised  the 
last  point  of  order. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me 
logical  and  reasonable  that  we  talk  about  the 
functioning  of  committees  in  this  House  and 
in  a  political  way,  because  this  is  what  we 
are  here  for.  We  are  here  to  look  after- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

V  Mr.  Singer:  My  if  lend  does  not  understand. 
I  am  sorry,  I  hoped  his  recent  involvement 


with  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  would 
give  him  a  broader  understanding  of  the  use 
of  the  English  language  and  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word  pplitics. 

Politics  is  the  science  of  government  and 
my  friend  believes  that  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  people  accept  the  Tory 
viewpoint  and  do  not  question  it.  That  is  not 
politics,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  science  of  politics 
surely  involves  intelligent  discussion  and  de- 
bate of  matters  affecting  the  public  good.  If 
my  friend  from  London  South  did  not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  ;      '   ^     ^   '        . 

I  wonder  if  we  could  giet  away  from  the 
science  of  politics  and  back  to  the  main 
motion  and  the  two  amendments  before  the 
House? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
just  getting  around  to  that.  Thank  you  for 
reminding  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to  say  is  this.  We 
are  not  satisfied,  nor  have  we  been,-  in  the 
functioning  of  these  committees.  The  gov- 
ernment appoints  a  chairman.  They  decide  in 
private  caucus— I  do  not  know  how  the  mys- 
tery of  the  appointing  of  chairmen  of  these 
committees  works. 

My  colleague  and  my  leader  from  Brant 
has  pointed  out  the  very  few  moments  of 
meeting  of  the  education  committee. 

We  know  in  the  legal  bills  committee,  as  it 
previously  existed,  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
only  brought  the  bills  before  it.  His 
employees,  his  Deputy  Ministers,  his  Crown 
attorneys  were  never  made  available.  Even 
when  I  asked  in  this  House  last  year  for 
availability  of  the  report  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  province  of  Ontario,  this  was 
denied  us. 

Where  else  are  we  going  to  get  this  kind 
of  information  unless  it  is  going  to  be  made 
available  through  the  committees?  One  can- 
not help  but  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
committees  are  so  rigged— and  I  use  that  word 
rigged  deliberately— that  the  government  wants 
to  go  through  the  fagade  of  pretending  to  be 
democratic  and  they  do  not  really  mean  it  at 
all. 

Therefore  I  say,  sir,  that  the  remarks  of  my 
leader  are  most  pertinent,  most  applicable  and 
most  important  when  this  debate  takes  place. 
If  the  government  wants  this  whole  legisla- 
tive process  to  work  properly  then  it  will 
allow  these  committees  to  do  the  job  that 
they  should  do  and  the  job  that  they  are  not 
doing  now. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  turn  to  the 
amendment   and   the   subamendment.    i,   for 
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one,  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  various 
statements  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  as  .being  the  alpha  and 
the  omega  of  all  the  problems  that  exist  in  this 
very  serious  area.  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  want,  that  the  people  of  Ontaria 
demand,  ,  a  .  full,  public  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  all  of  the  matters  involved  in  this 
series  of  tragedies.  It  is  not  enough,  sir,  to 
get  from  the  Minister's  office  a  copy  of  the 
text  of  a  speech  that  he  delivered  to  the 
Marine  Association  saying:  Have  faith  in  us; 
believe  me,  we  do  not  want  this  sort  of  thing 
to  happen;  believe  me,  we  are  going  to  stop 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Those  words  are  not 
in  that  speech  at  all—  '■ '   -':  '     - 

;    ..   ■  ,^  •  1    y  .'  ■■■'■'■ 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mimster  is 
out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  he  is  entirely  in 
ord<&r.  The  hon.  merriber  must  qiiote  what 
was  there  in  that  address. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  releases, 
and  they  are  coming  forward  with  great 
frequency,  the  Minister  beats  his  breast  and 
says:  We  are  great,  we  are  going  to  clean  up 
all  these  .serious  problems,  but  do  not  get 
into  any  public  discussion.  We  are  going  to 
carry  on  an  investigation,  a  secret  investiga- 
tion, which  is  closed  to  the  press,  is  closed 
to  the  members  of  the  Opposition.  In  due 
course  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  report;  and 
you  just  be  happy  with  that,  l)ecau§e  we  have 
your  best  interests  at  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  efiFort  to  inform  myself, 
about  a  week  ago  I  contacted  the  head  of  the 
securities  commission  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  make  available  to  me  the  files  on 
Prudential  Finance.  Mr.  J.  R.  Kimber  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  quite  correctly,  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  pertinent  legislation  the 
investigation  file  could  npt  be  so  made  avail- 
able, because  the  statutes  so  provide.  Insofar 
as  the  other  files  were  concerned,  he  said  he. 
would  have  to  consult  with  his  Minister,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs.  He  said  he  would  do  th^t  immediately 
and  advise  me. 

As  I  say,  about  a.  week  has  passed  and  I 
haye  not  heard  from  hiiji.  About  three  .days 
ago,  I  wrote  a  letter  tQj the  director  of  the 
securities  commission,  Jvlr.  Kimber,  and 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  hon.  Miilister,  asking 
whethei-  this  information  wQuld  be  made 
a^yaiilable..  To  datcy ,  gii?,  I  h^ye  receiy^d  no 
^]^l>!<:n  i;;f:;;R;  -  :^v:-i.j.:'.:":>-::;  -yvy-^i  ".i^^i  ''Vsn 
f^iNojil^MSiBl^eT-n  or  n»t  twe^rrKHs  .menn^el^rxsi'. 
tfeE>!.Of^KaisitioH; . albegrgoiiig 'ftoiljfe lallowied*  tOi 


examine  the  information  the  government  has 
in  order  that  we  can  determine  the  extent  of 
our  criticism,  the  extent  of  our  suggestions, 
at  this  moment  lies  entirely  in  the  mind  and 
the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  and  his  colleagues.  I 
say  that  unless  this  amendment  of  my  leader, 
with  the  subamendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  is  passed,  or  something  in 
this  form,  that  we  are  going  to  wallow  our 
way,  and  1  think  this  is  an  appropriate  word, 
through  this  crisis,  dependent  solely  on  the 
meagre  information  that  is  not  hidden  from 
the  public  by  the  actions  of  this  government. 

Tlie  people  of  Ontario  demand,  and  I  think 
rightly  demand,  that  a  full,  open  and  public 
discussion  of  deeds  of  commission  and 
omission  take  place,  and  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  event  that  the  appropriate 
committee  of  this  Legislature  is  denied  the 
opportunity  to  embark  on  this  kind  of  an 
investigation,  then,  sir,  we  will  never  get  to 
know  the  answers.  We  will  only  get  to  know 
so  much  of  the  answers  as  the  government 
chooses  to  put  forward,  and  I  say  that  is  not 
enough. 

Sucb  questions  occur  to  me  as  this:  When 
we  rqad  the  Attorney  General's  15-page 
foolscap  statement,  trying  to  shift  the  blame 
from  his  shoulders  to  Ottawa,  is  he  right  or 
is  he  wrong? 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  worthwhile 
public  exercise  to  bring  the  man  Gruber 
before  a  committee  of  this  Legislature  and 
find  out  just  what  he  knows  and  what  he  does 
not  know?  In  that  way,  sir,  I  suggest  we 
might  be  able  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
basis  for  fact  in  the  hon.  Attorney  General's 
statement  or  whether  it  is^made  of  whole 
cloth. 

I  wonder  whether  it  might  not  be  worth- 
while to  inquire  v/hether  or  not  it  make$ 
sense  to  have  as  the  receivers  for  Prudential 
persons  who  are  associated  now  as  the 
"independent"  auditors  to  inquire  into  the 
finantfal  affairs.  I  wonder  if  that  might  not  be 
a  worthwhile  field  of  inquiry? 

X  wonder,  sir,  if  it  might  net  be  a  worth- 
while field  of  inquiry  for  a  committee  of  this 
Legislature  to  ask  whether  it  makes  sense  that 
members  of  the  new  advisory  cornmittee 
shoujd  be  from  legil  and  accoimting  firms" 
which'  will  daily  be  dealing  with  new  legis- 
lation aiid  new  regulations  when  enacted.  If 
these  are  the  only  people  who  should  be  on 
ail  advisory  dJommittee,  whether  these  people 
by  reaspji  of  advising  might:, not  find  them- 
selv^'irr-  th^'  posftibh*4)f  fconflict  of 'interest' 
in)  th^t  t34ey  Will  be  the- people  wlio  gfet  first 
knowfed)gi^'>i  c^ 'wh^'^  ^he^  new;;   sttepk  ^^?> 
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Whether  or  not  an  advisory  committee 
should  not  have  on  it  members  of  our  uni- 
versities, our  legal  professors  at  Western, 
at  Varsity,  at  Osgoode  Hall  and  so  on,  to 
advise  in  an  impartial  way?  Whether  or  not 
the  advisory  committee  should  have  on  it 
members  of  the  judiciary? 

But  what  do  we  get,  sir?  We  get  a  very 
tight,  establishment  group  that  is  going  to 
advise  the  Minister  on  how  the  establishment 
is  going  to  be  watched.  I  say  this  is  not  good 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  simply,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  actions  of  this  government  to 
date  indicate  government  by  the  indiflFerent 
for  the  entrenched;  and  this  is  the  sort  of 
opinion  that  we  have  to  remove  from  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  only 
way  we  are  going  to  do  it  is  to  have  an  in- 
vestigation made  by  the  members  of  this 
Legislature. 

If  necessary  that  may  lead  to  further 
investigation  but  the  government,  if  it  is 
serious  about  this  at  all,  must  start  in  that 
way.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  subamend- 
ment,  I  think  the  subamendment  perhaps 
focuses  a  little  more  direct  attention  on  the 
point  that  we  are  making.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  sir,  that  if  the  government  means  what 
it  says  in  the  few  paltry  and  halting  sentences 
that  were  written  into  the  Throne  speech, 
then  the  Prime  Minister  should  get  up  and 
say:  "I  will  support  the  motion  and  the 
amendment  and  the  subamendment". 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  rather  surprised  when  the  chief  govern- 
ment Whip  got  up  and  expressed  surprise 
because  frankly  there  was  nothing  to  express 
surprise  about.  I,  however,  was  surprised  in 
the  statements  he  made  after  I  listened  to 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs. 

The  chief  government  Whip  in  essence 
stated  that  he  was  recommending  against 
voting  for  the  amendment  and  the  subamend- 
ment because  the  standing  committee  of  its 
own  was  empowered  to  carry  out  whatever 
investigation  it  deemed  necessary  on  the 
premise. 

When  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  got  up,  the  tenor  of  his  address 
v/as  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  any  kind 
of  an  investigation  either  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee or  otherwise  because  an  investigation 
was  already  being  carried  on  and  the  report 
of  this  committee,  that  is  the  investigating 
committee,  would  be  tabled  in  this  House. 

Now  I  find  that  a  little  inconsistent  be- 
cause, Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  chief  government 


Whip  implied  that  we  need  not  instruct  a 
standing  committee  to  look  into  this  matter 
because  they  were  empowered  to  do  so  on 
their  own,  there  is  a  need  for  an  investiga- 
tion. His  only  objection  was  to  compel  the 
committee  from  this  House  carrying  out  the 
investigation.  The  Minister,  however,  is  refus- 
ing an  investigation  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  subamendment 
is  concerned,  although  I  have  no  objection  to 
it,  I  think  it  is  quite  redundant.  The  sub- 
amendment  suggested  there  also  be  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  failure  of  this  government  to 
exercise  its  powers  or  failure  to  seek  the 
powers  necessary  to  regulate  corporations 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Failure  to  act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  or  irresponsibility  when  it  does,  is 
the  modus  operandi  of  this  government.  And 
to  carry  out  such  an  investigation,  to  me, 
would  simply  be  to  add  another  black  chap- 
ter to  what  is  an  already  sordid  tale. 

What  strikes  me  strangest  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
was  labelled  by  this  government  as  a  pro- 
gramme for  people.  It  tried  to  induce  people 
to  think  that  it  is  concerned  about  people 
and  yet  right  now  at  the  first  opportunity  they 
have  they  contradict  themselves. 

We  know  that  this  government  has  failed 
to  act;  this  government  knows  that  it  has 
failed  to  act.  We  know  and  this  government 
knows  and  the  people  know  that  this  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  act.  If  truly  they  are 
concerned  about  the  people  and  they  are 
introducing  what  they  call  a  people's  pro- 
gramme, a  programme  for  the  people— then 
let  them  show  some  concern  for  the  people. 
Let  them  support  this  amendment  and  the 
subamendment  and  get  on  with  the  investi- 
gation not  primarily  to  show  where  they  were 
at  fault,  because  everybody  acknowledges 
that  they  are  continually  at  fault,  but  to  give 
people  assurances  that  any  time  such  an 
event  occurs  the  government  is  going  to  take 
quick  and  stringent  action  to  ensure  that  no 
others  find  themselves  in  the  same  predica- 
ment and  those  who  are  guilty  are  punished. 

For  that  reason  I  am  asking  that  this  gov- 
ernment show  its  good  faith  in  the  label  it 
gave  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  that 
the  Prime  Minister  get  up  and  instruct  the 
government  members  to  support  the  amend- 
ipent  and  subamendment. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  United  States,  the  elected  people  have 
a  say  in  the  hearings  of  the  government.  They 
have  full  public  disclosures  —  and  not  by 
secret  special  committees.  And  gradually  the 
processes  of  this  Parliament  are  being  taken 
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away  from  us.  We  read  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  on  Tuesday  that  the  HOME  programme 
is  going  to  be  put  into  eflFect  in  Ontario  and 
we  have  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  on 
Wednesday.  These  things  are  released  to  the 
press  before  Parhament  hears  about  them. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  refuses  to  accept  a  motion 
of  this  House  to  have  a  committee  of  this 
House  investigate  Prudential  Finance.  He  says 
they  are  going  to  do  this  by  a  special  com- 
mittee chosen  by  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  —  it  is  not  what 
I  propose  to  do,  it  is  what  is  already  being 
done  under  the  existing  legislation.  Long  be- 
fore this  House  sat,  an  order  was  made  for 
the  investigative  side  of  the  securities  com- 
mission to  conduct  an  investigation,  so  it  is 
not  something  I  am  offering  as  an  alternative. 
It  is  something  that  has  been  there,  is  there. 
I  think  it  is  a  proper  process. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  finality  the  people  of  this 
province  are  looking  to  this  Parliament  to  in- 
vestigate this  Prudential  matter  —  not  a 
special  committee  that  you  pick.  This  must 
be  a  full  disclosure  and  must  not  permit  the 
government  to  dodge  behind  a  special  com- 
mittee made  up  of  its  friends. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  subamendment 
and  to  the  amendment— and,  incidentally,  to 
answer  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs— and  to  attempt  to  pierce 
the  veil  that  he  has  tried  to  draw  over  the 
question  of  Prudential  Finance. 

The  Minister  with  his  new  portfoHo  is  ob- 
viously taking  this  opportunity  to  clearly 
exclude  the  hon.  Attorney  General  who  was 
formerly  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission,  from  taking 
part  in  this  debate,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  see  fit,  since  it 
was  his  responsibility,  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  and  answer  some  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  made. 

The  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  made  I  beheve  two  basic  points  in  his 
comments.  One  was  that  he  referred  to  the 
power  of  the  federal  government  under  the 
constitution  to  legislate  in  something  which 
he  referred  as  banking  and  financial  affairs. 

Well,  the  Minister  knows  as  well  as  any 
lawyer  in  this  House  that  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  refers  to  banking,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  banks  and  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
The  Minister  knows  as  well  as  anybody  else 


in  this  House  that  banking  traditionally  has 
meant  the  chartered  bank  field.  The  Minister 
knows  as  well  as  any  other  lawyer  in  this 
House  knows  that  it  is  an  elementary  principle 
of  constitutional  law  that  until  such  time  as 
the  federal  government  occupies  any  field, 
the  field  is  open  for  legitimate  legislation  of 
the  provincial  Parhament. 

I  simply  make  this  point  not  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  home  that  particular  distinction, 
but  simply  to  say  to  the  Minister  that  this 
Legislature  is  not  going  to  get  bogged  down, 
during  a  discussion  of  Prudential  Finance,  on 
some  question  of  the  division  of  legislative 
powers  between  the  Parhament  of  Canada  and 
this  legislative  assembly. 

That  is  not  the  point.  The  reason  it  is  not 
the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  that  Pruden- 
tial Finance  Corporation,  on  the  basis  of  the 
statement  put  out  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  December,  had  ceased  to  be  a  public  fin- 
ance company  long  before  its  collapse.  So  that 
if  we  were  talking  about  the  legislation  affect- 
ing public  finince  companies  as  being  near 
banks,  that  is  a  separate  problem  from  the 
problem  presented  to  this  government  by  the 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation. 

If  hon.  members  will  note,  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  December 
he  referred  specifically  that  sometime  prior 
to  1964,  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  had 
passed  from  being  something  called  a  public 
finance  company,  which  may  very  well,  and 
we  believe  should,  be  regulated  by  provincial 
legislation  pending  the  enactment  of  federal 
legislation  in  that  field.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
public  finance  corporation  and  it  had  become 
what  was  legitimately  and  properly  within  the 
sole  sphere  of  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  it  had  become  a  holding 
company. 

This  is  what  the  Attorney  General  himself 
has  stated  in  his  release.  We  know,  as  anyone 
else  knows,  that  a  holding  company  is  a 
company  which  simply  holds  the  shares  and 
exercises,  through  its  holding  of  the  shares, 
control  over  another  group  of  companies. 

So  what  we  are  in  substance  talking  about 
is  not  near  banks,  not  a  constitutional  problem. 
We  are  talking  about  the  responsibility  of  this 
government  through  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  to  it  by  legislation  of  this  Legislature 
—whether  or  not  it  could  have  in  fact  dealt 
with  the  question  of  Prudential  Finance  Cor- 
poration. It  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
body  whatsoever. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  incidentally  com- 
ment on  the  other  area  that  the— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  No.  I  think  that  the  member 
is  commenting  too  fully  on  the  whole  subject 
and  not  confining  himself  to  the  subamendr 
ment  or  the  amendment  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  this  matter  going  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  I  would  like  the  mem- 
ber to  confine  his  remarks  to  that  area  only. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
simply  wanted  to  lay  to  rest  the  proposition 
that  the  deposit  guarantee  insurance  that  the 
federal  government  is  in  the  process  of  con- 
sidering in  Ottawa  has  anything  to  do  with 
Prudential  Finance.  There  were  no  deposits  in 
the  case  of  Prudential  Finance. 

Now  having  simply  limited  the  problem  to 
my  satisfaction,  and  I  trust  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  other  members,  to  the  proposition  that 
what  happened  in  Prudential  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  entirely  the  responsibility  of  this 
government,  then  I  say  to  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  simply  say  to  him:  The  fault  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  is  such  a  fault, 
such  a  default,  in  its  obligations  that  it  is  not 
possible  that  that  commission  can  in  private 
conduct,  an  investigation  into  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation. 

It  is  just  not  possible  that  the  body  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  have  protected  the 
public,  and  which  failed  in  its  responsibility, 
should  be  the  body  which  conducts  that  in- 
vestigation. The  other  alternative  is  to  have 
a  private  investigation  by  someone  else  or 
to  have  a  public  investigation. 

We-^  here  demand,  as  we  have  from  the 
time  of  the  collapse  of  Prudential  Finance, 
that  it  be  a  public  investigation.  It  must  be  a 
public  investigation,  not  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  fault  with  what  could  have 
been  done  in  the  past,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  large  segments  of  the  public  in  the 
whole  area  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  with 
their  money  when  it  is  being  invested. 

It  is  an  essential  part,  if  we  are  going  to 
gain  any.  benefit  -  whatsoever  frorn  Atlantic 
Xc6eptance,  British  Mortgage  and  now  this 
instance,  that  there  be  a  fuU  public  and  open 
inquiry.  It  is  a  tremendous  educational  instru- 
itient  for  the  public  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  why  the  government  in  this  particular 
case  should  see  fit  to  k^ep  it  as  a  private 
investigation   I  canriot  imagine. 

Therefoife  We  would  support  ,the  amend- 
inent  because  it  focuses  the  attention  that  it 
is  possible  to  haye  ^  pulblic  inquiry  within  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Legi^ature.  ,At 
least  the  government  could,  give  considera- 
tion to  ^the  appointment  of  another  commis- 
sidhHd*  M^eStigate  PjMcfefttiar^naiice  so  that 
the  evidence' ctt^ld'bti  MMdm  public^ 'So  that 


the  people  would  have  "the  opportunity  of 
knowing  why  this  happened  in  our  financial 
community  and  in  our  business  community. 

Speaking  specifically  to  the  subamendmenf, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  the  situation  where  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  is  in  some  way 
or  other  going  to  get  off  the  hook  of  this 
default  in  its  obligations.  When  you  have  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Attorney  General,  who 
was  then  responsible  for  its  administration, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  1966  it  appeared 
that'  there  were  all  the  elements  of  what  he 
referred  to  as  an  eventual  insolvency,  and 
within  nine  or  ten  months  that  insolvency  in 
fact  took  place  without  any  substantial  change 
in  the  character  of  the  business  or  any  new 
acquisition  by  Prudential  Finance  in  its 
determination  to  build  up  some  sort  of  an 
empire,  then  I  say  that  the  word  eventual 
had  no  place  in  it. 

You  have  two  basic  ingredients  which  had 
taken  place  which  should  have  alerted  the 
securities  commission  to  warn  the  public  of 
what  was  happening;  and  that  is  the  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pany from  a  finance  company  to  a  holding 
company  on  the  one  hand  and  a  realization 
that  they  had  borrowed  money  on  a  relatively 
short  term  and  were  investing  that  money  in 
equity  securities  on  a  relatively  long  term. 

Now,  sir,  apart  altogether  firom  fraud,  mis- 
feasance or  any  other  negligence  on  the  part 
of  those  concerned  in  Prudential,  just  as  a 
proper  business  transaction,  it  was  up  to  the 
securities  commission  to  warn  tfie  public  that 
this  company  was  headed  for  disaster.  It 
failed  to  do  so. 

I  simply  make  the  point  that  it  failed  to  do 
so  at  a  time  when  this  Legislature  was  in 
session.  It  was  in  March  of  1966  that  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  examined  the 
affairs  of  this  company.  If  they  had  wished 
to  do  so  while  the  session  was  in  operation— 
if  there  was  any  gap  in  the  legislative 
authority  which  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission has— the  legislation  could  have  been 
brought  before  this  assembly,  passed  and 
would  have  been  available  to  provide  the 
securities  commission  with  the  legislative 
power' to  do  anything  which  it  felt  was  nece^ 
sary  to  make  certain  it  had  the  power  and  the 
"Authority  •  to  iriforrfi  the  public  of  what  was 
taking  place. 

Thfs  was  the  failure.  This  is  the  cotttinuing 
failure.  Tliis-lis  the  reason  why  the  (Ontario 
siecurities  commission  caiihot  now  investigate 
itself.  Tha^-ls^-vs^'h^f  isC'takfAgJ  t^H^  ^^  * 
•^^t^te,"pr<wed  doOT^-iSV<istig^i^tt  'ancl-I  '^ay 
^-the^Mfhist^f  irhe  ■^iH"n6t''HaH^e^  a^piibiic 
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inquiry  and  a  Royal  commission  to  investigate 
Prudential  Finance,  as  the  government  finally 
had  to  do  after  much  battering  in  the  case  of 
Atlantic  Acceptance  and  British  Mortgage, 
then  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  vote  for  the 
subamendment  and  the  amendment  and  make 
certain  that  this  Legislature  starts  to  fulfill  a 
portion  of  the  function  which  it  is  obligated 
to  fulfill  in  our  society.  We,  of  course,  ask 
all  the  members  to  support  the  subamend- 
ment and  the  amendment. 

The  House  divided  oh  the  subamendment 
moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  which  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  division: 


AYES 


NAYS 


AYES 


NAYS 


Ben          '''''  --' ■'  ■'• 

Apps 

Braithwaite 

Auld 

Bryden      - -    ^      ' 

Bales 

Bukator   -'-!  '-^'i'  ?^ 

Beckett 

Davison    .."  '^'^^  ■ 

Bernier 

Farquhar 

Boyer 

Freeman    ri:;/  t 

Brown 

Gaunt       <}•    •  **'? 

Brunelle 

Gisborn 

Butler            s  ■  i'^: 

MacDonald 

Carruthers 

Nixon        f    jv.    ' 

Carton          '  -- X".        ■ 

OliviM              r  «  ? 

Cowling       ■    ^  '            J 

Paterson 

Davis 

Reaume 

Demers                  " 

Renwick    ,*^3vjv 

Downer 

Sargent 

Dunlop 

Shiget     ^    '■■•'■ 

Eagleson       J'\'\ 

Smith     '■"  :.  •    • 

Edwards        ^"    •   '    ^- 

Sopha         Y   -    * 

Evans            ,.,.>'    ..-,. 

Spence        , 

Ewen 

Taylor 

Gomme 

Trotter     ,     ,    . 

Grossman 

Whicher"   '"- 

Harris 

Worton 

Haskett 

Yotirig-25:     • 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

-rjStid   ■i,)ni^iir:^'''^i-' 

(Scarborough  East) 

Hodgson  (Victoria) 

Johnston   (Carleton) 

n:j  ?*ri:'--';  ^/f;>rv;T'Vv 

Kerr  '  ;  ..    ;'    :.      ■,.•  v 

^a   Kciiac^'jibrti  Si'r 

Knox  ;  o^  '.v-"     •  ' 

i   . 

Lawr^fice  (Russell) 

Lawrence  (St.  George) 

':}!    tS-W    I    .TijJcjJC  ' 

Lewis  (Humber) 

r     ■■I--'.,  vin^:}  pfiy  I  .. 

Mackenzie               '"    •  ; 

\'.-M    i-M^'^cl  'vy:}-'-. 

'     Morningstar 

■.':zcr:  yi  ^tilMq}^ 

McKeough     '      '     •'' 

McNeil         -  "^  ■-■■    ■■- 

cl   '^'"r   ^!;:;^vv^  I    ,":■ 

Noden   -    ......     •     .f.r 

-!■«''»*••;'  ffAi  tl  yvo   ■ 

oide"  u-.^^,. '„:•'.- 

^;?B   oilr^l^    -i?r: 

Peck  -  ■■  :;[:-.■:  "^ 

•50*-':viM     If':     £;■-. 

Pittock           r:      .:  : 

0^  1!:-^  5.-/«f    r-,:  .. 

.Price   :    ..-■-'",,■...  -  -. 

lyrt:  z^  r.zri  aUi   .:; 

Pritchard  (Mrs.)  - 

.V.-, 

Randall 

':'-.li.. 

Reilly 

•i       ['.!'. 

Robarts 

Rollins 

Root 

Rowe 

,'    ■■      i      .t 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

--■••-      '-    ■ 

Simonett 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Thrasher 

!               ■■    .'' 

Wardrope 

Welch 

Wells 

White 

Whitney 

..:-;.j  }•■  ... 

Wishart 

Yaremko-62. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  6i  tfie 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay".      :  -, 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it.         ,    f 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  same  vote?  . 

I  declare  the  aittendiiient  lost. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  main  motion  will 
please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

In  order  to  save  a  vote  I  would  ask  that  all 
those  in  favour  of  the,  main  motion  please 
say  "aye"  again. 

All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

Motion  agreed  td.     '  ,   '      ',      '_         ., 

Mr.  White  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  G. 
Hodgson,  that  a  select  committee  of  15  mem- 
bers be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report,  with 
aH  convenient  dispatch,  h?ts  of  the  members 
to  compose,  the  standii>g  committees  ordered 
by  the  House,  such  committee  to  be  composed 
as- follows:  Mr.  Yakabuski,  chairman;  Messrs. 
Carton,  Cowling,  Ewen,  Farquhar,  Gisborn, 
Harris,  Knox,  Letherby,  Mackenzie,  McNeil, 
Renter,  Root,  Singer,  Thrasher. 

Motion  agreed  tb.  :  ^I    *' 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of- bills. -,     ,   . \, 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  1  ■  ffdvext  to  introduction  :of 
bills?:  ■;   >:  :    '«:;•? J; ,i: »■,'(:">   h...-::.   <:■:."  5X.-i.    :'',;-.' 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  thougbt  perhaps  we  could 
have  all  bills  introduced  tomorrow.  I  asked 
the  government  side  of  the  House  if  they 
would  leave  their  bills  over  until  tomorrow 
and  I  respectfully  ask  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury if  he  would  mind  leaving  his,  in  view 
of  the  hour.  Your  bill  could  be  introduced 
tomorrow  at  which  time  I  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  can  do  little  else  but 
abide  by  your  wishes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  would  advise 
the  House  whether  his  elevation  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Canada  carries  with  it  any  addi- 
tional responsibility  in  Ontario's  representa- 
tion at  Ottawa  to  the  benefit  of  our  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  do 
not  understand  the  question.  There  was 
reference  to  such  an  appointment  in  the  press 
recently.  I  have  heard  nothing  more  about  it. 
Perhaps  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
go  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  get 
this  information. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Prime  Minister  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  appointment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  say,  I  read  latterly  about  it  in  the  news- 
paper. I  heard  the  announcement,  but  noth- 
ing since  that  time,  so  I  can  only- 
Mr.  Nixon:  But  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
officially  informed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  am  telling  you  that 
I  read  about  it  in  the  newspaper  and  I  have 
heard  nothing  since.  So  the  hon.  member  had 
better  ask  Mr.  Pearson. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
a  ruling  on  whether  we  should  address  the 
Prime  Minister  as  "Right  Honourable"  from 
this  time  on. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
a  question?  Can  he  report  to  the  House  any 
progress  made  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  him  to  study  the  system  of  mining  revenue 
payments  made  to  mining  municipalities,  and 
might  the  House  expect  some  improvement 
in  such  payments  at  an  early  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  member  for 
York  South  would  submit  his  question  which 
has  the  same  subject  matter  and  the  Prime 
Minister  could  answer  them  both  together. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was:   Has  the  special  committee  on  mining 


revenues  made  its  report  to  the  government 
and  if  so,  when  can  the  Legislature  expect 
tabling  of  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
would  be  that  the  committee  has  made  prog- 
ress. It  includes  representation,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  from  the  association  of  mining 
municipahties  of  northern  Ontario,  officials 
from  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
plus  one  or  two  of  our  own  members,  and  the 
committee  has  had  several  meetings  during 
the  fall. 

There  are,  I  understand,  several  alternatives 
that  have  been  presented  to  them.  They  have 
not  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  have  not  as  yet 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  government. 
We  have  asked  them  to  do  so. 

Of  course  I  understand  why  these  ques- 
tions are  being  asked;  there  is  the  problem  of 
budgeting  in  the  mining  municipalities  in 
the  province. 

We  set  up  this  committee  with  the  hope 
and  intention  that  we  might  be  able  to  devise 
formulae  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  muni- 
cipalities concerned  and  as  soon  as  we  have 
the  report  of  the  committee,  we  propose  to 
examine  it  very  closely  with  a  view  to  acting 
upon  it.  Now  I  cannot  tell  you  in  fact  that 
;we  will,  because  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  to  recommend.  However,  the  com- 
mittee is  functioning,  knows  of  our  desires  in 
respect  of  an  early  report,  and  I  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  have  too  long  to  wait. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  permit  a  sup- 
plementary question  on  this  issue? 

The  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr. 
Demers)  is  quoted  as  saying: 

I  will  eat  my  proverbial  shirt  on  the  steps 
of  the  town  hall  in  Coniston  if  some  con- 
crete recommendations  are  not  made  from 
the  committee  to  the  government  before 
the  next  session  opens. 

Would  the  Prime  Minister  consider  setting  up 
a  committee  to  look  into  the  indigestion  of 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  statement,  but  I  can  only  assume 
that  it  indicates  the  very  deep  interest  this 
young  man  has  in  the  municipahties  of  north- 
em  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  devel- 
oping dispute  between  Ontario  Hydro  and 
construction  workers,  would  the  Minister 
advise  whether  a  conciliation  board  >vill  be 
appointed,  and  if  riot  what  his  reasons  are? 
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Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  section  93  of  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  provides  that  in  construction  cases, 
no  conciliation  board  can  be  appointed,  unless 
the  union  and  the  employer  advise  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  in  writing  that  they  desire  him 
to  appoint  a  board.  But  once  the  formal  eflForts 
of  the  conciliation  officer  have  been  concluded 
the  Minister  cannot  appoint  a  board  unless 
both  parties  want  him  to  appoint  a  board. 
This  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  Act 
in  1962  and  I  understand  arose  from  a  specific 
recommendation  of  the  Royal  commission  on 
labour-management  relations  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

In  the  Hydro  case,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 13,  1967,  Mr.  RoUand  G.  Hill,  chairman 
of  the  allied  construction  council,  advised  The 
Department  of  Labour  that  the  unions  in- 
volved did  not  wish  a  conciliation  board  to 
be  established.  Consequently,  no  board  can 
be  established.  The  officials  of  my  depart- 
ment, I  might  say  Mr.  Speaker,  are  naturally 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  both  parties  in 
this  dispute,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
and  will  continue  to  be  made  to  help  the 
parties  resolve  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development. 
Following  the  government's  announcement  of 
the  HOME  building  programme,  a  leading 
builder,  as  quoted  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning,  stated  that  it  will  be  at  least  two 
years  before  this  plan  can  become  operative. 
Would  the  Minister  comment  on  this? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  ( Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  member's  question,  I  think  he  will 
appreciate  with  me  that  the  leading  builder 
does  not  know  the  land  inventory  held  by  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation,  and  I  would  say 
to  him  for  his  information,  and  I  am  talking 
now  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  that 
we  have  several  developments  now  underway, 
with  underground  services  going  in,  and  we 
have  several  other  properties  that  we  can 
start  services  on  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  tiie  Minister  accept 
a  supplementary  question? 

How  does  he  account  for  the  fact  tbat  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  had  the  programme  before 
the  Legislature  did? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

'  The  member  is  asking  a  question.      *       "  ' 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  would  like  an  answer 
because  either  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  had  a 
leak  that  this  was  going  to  happen— 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Or  the  government  covered 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
If  the  Minister  does  not  care  to  answer  the 
supplementary  question,  he  does  not  have  to. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  he  answer  the  question 
then,  please? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  does  not  have  to 
answer  a  supplementary  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  make  a  very  great  effort  on  every 
occasion  to  keep  any  news  of  what  is  going 
to  be  in  that  document  from  the  public  until 
it  is  presented  in  the  House. 

We  were  no  happier  about  the  stories  in 
the  Daily  Star  than  the  member  for  Grey 
North.  The  point  is  that  they  had  some  people 
writing  in  this  particular  field  and  they  just 
happened  to  hit  upon  it. 

Certainly  if  I  could  find  a  leak  in  this 
government,  I  would  want  to  close  it,  because 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  I  want  is  our 
legislative  programme,  which  we  reveal  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  spread  across  the 
newspapers  two  or  three  days  before  the 
House  opens. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member  for  Grey 
North  would  complete  his  other  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  This  week  the  General  Motors  in 
the  U.S.A.  called  in  3,000  trucks  for  defective 
parts.  What  is  the  picture  here  in  Canada  in 
this  regard? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
Canada  have  been  supplying  me  with  informa- 
tion on  all  their  recall  programmes.  I  am 
informed  that  none  of  the  CM  truck  units 
that  were  involved  in  the  U.S.  recall  had  been 
exported  to  Canada,  and  further  that  none  of 
GM's  1967  truck  units  produced  in  Canada 
has  been  subject  to  any  recall  programme. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  guess  we  have  looser  laws. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
a  three-part  question. 

How  many  employees  are  working  in  actual 
inspection  work  in  the  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion station  at  Downsview;  how  many  of  these 
are  licensed  mechanics;  and  what  steps  are 
being  taken  to  ensure  that  the  Downsview 
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inspection    station    will     in    future    provide 
adequate  and  accurate  inspection  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Downsview  vehicle  inspection  lanes  there  are 
seven  employees,  of  whom  three  are  licensed 
mechanics.  The  checks  are  based  as  far  as 
practically  possible  on  those  prescribed  by 
the  American  standards  association  and  as  are 
recommended  by  the  American  association  of 
motor  vehicle  administrators,  of  which  this 
province,  as  the  member  knows,  is  a  member. 

In  view  of  the  technical  nature  of  some 
aspects  of  the  inspection,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  mechanic  to  exercise  judgment  in  keeping 
•with  the  skills  of  his  trade.  I  would  say,  and 
I  think  the  member  realizes  this,  that  the 
check  is  not  designed  to  provide  a  diagnostic 
analysis  of  the  vehicle's  mechanical  condition 
but  to  determine  whether  the  prescribed 
mimnium  standards  have  been  satisfied. 

Now  if  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview  has 
standards  that  deserve  the  department's  con- 
sideration, I  would  be  happy  to  have  them 
considered. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information. 

Would  the  Minister  confirm,  as  stated  by 
the  ijew  director  of  the  Centennial  centre  of 
science  and  technology,  that  15  per  cent  of 
the  materials  already  prepared  for  displays 
at  the  Centennial  centre  will  not  be  used;  and 
advise  this  House  what  will  be  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  reportedly  unusable  material? 

f  Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  director 
general  of  the  centre  informs  me  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  work  actually  planned  and  passed 
to  the  centre's  workshop  is  to  be  utilized. 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  remaining 
15  per  cent  is  to  be  scrapped.  The  director 
general  Was  able  to  make  alterations  before 
most  of  the  work  had  reached  a  completed 
*tage.  The  actual  amount  which  has  been 
scrapped  is  estimated  by  the  workshop  fore- 
man at  a  maximum  bf  $2,Q00  in  terms  of 
ihaterial  and  labour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  four 
related  questions  for  the  Attorney  General. 

First,  why '  did  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission not  enforce  its  March  30,  1966^  order 
forbidding  Prudential  Finance  Corporation 
gelling  further   notes   and   debentures? 

Second,  •  why .  did  the   government  content 

jtself  w^ith  spot  audits  rather  than  a  full  audit 
xjf  Erudential's  financial  situatipri  when  they 
leltihf^t-inscUveney.'waiSrll^^  r^-'s*        ::. 


Third,  did  the  Attorney  General  refuse  per- 
mission to  the  Ontario  securities  commission  ta 
conduct  a  full  audit? 

Fourth,  what  further  power  does  the  gov- 
ernment need  so  that  it  does  not  have  to 
stand  helplessly  on  the  sidelines  in  face  of 
the  imminent  bankruptcy  of  a  financial  institu^ 
tion  under  its  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  had  no  knowl- 
edge from  the  date  of  the  order  of  March, 
1966,  up  to  November  of  1966,  that  there  had 
teen  any  selling  of  notes  or  debentures  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  that  March  order.  It 
had  received  no  inquiries  from  the  public,  no* 
complaints  from  the  public  with  respect  to 
that  matter  of  sale. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  public  had  been  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  false  security. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  answer  to  the 
second  question:  In  February  of  1966  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  received  an 
unaudited  financial  statement  and  required, 
and  further  received,  an  undertaking  from 
the  qompany  that  an  audited  financial  state- 
ment would  be  provided  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  made  available  to  the  company.  The  com- 
mission made  repeated  demands  for  additional 
information  and  received  such  additiqnal  in- 
formation, all  of  which  was  utilized  in  the 
consideration  of  this  company  and  its  affairs. 
The  audited  financial  statement  was  received 
in  July  of  that  year,  1966. 

The  third  question  is:  Did  the  Attorney 
General  refuse  permission  to  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  to  conduct  a  full  audit? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  there  is 
no  provision  in  The  Securities  Act  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
conduct  of  a  full  audit. 

The  commission  did,  however,  bring  all  of 
these  circumstances  relating  to  Pf^idential 
Finance  Corporation  of  which  it  was  aNi'are, 
to  my  attention  and  to  the  officials  of  my 
department  as  soon  as  the  informafion  \Vas 
available  to  the  commission.  This  information 
was  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by-the  com- 
mission, and  by  the  law  officers  of  the  .Crown. 
It  was  ^  our  Qpiijipn  that  the  information  and 
the  evidence  at  that  time  did. not  disclose. ia 
basis  in  law  for  making  an  order  for  an  inves- 
tigation under  The  Securities  Act,  although 
the  commission  and  -the  department  .  were 
aware  that  the  cornpany  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  approaching  an  insolvent 
positionr:  :.'        '  ;    /   i  :       -v  r? 

The 'fourth  question  Thquires^ 'aisD  to:r\**at 
further   powers  :f he:  govQrnraent  -ke^oi^es-in 
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such  a  situation  of  insolvency  approaching. 
The  answer  is,  as  the  hon.  member  is  aware, 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
possible  insolvency  of  a  company  must  be 
dealt  with  within  the  context  of  existing 
federal  legislation.  The  question  of  what 
powers  riiay  be  required  by  a  government 
with  respect  to  bankrupt  institutions  is  cur- 
rently being  studied,  but  the  situation  today 
still  is  that  until  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  that  is 
a  failure  to  meet  an  obligation  occurs,  you 
cannot  put  a  company  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  not  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  1  was  asked  what 
powers  we  haye.         .     *     •'  |  r    i  •  ■  '  ?" .    .' 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question  in  six  parts 
to'  ask  of  the  Attorney  General : 

1.  Do  a  certain  George  MacMillan  and  his 
wife  Viola  MacMillan  stand  indicted  under 
the  law?  •    ■      ■•-' 

2.  Upon  what  charges?  • 

3.  In  which  court  are  they  indicted? 

4.  What  mode  of  trial  has  been  selected? 

5.  Has  a  preliminary  inquiry  or  preliminary 
inquiries  been  held? 

6.  When  is  the  trial  expected  to  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is  yes,  Viola 
MacMillan  and  George  MacMillan  do  stand 
indicted  under  the  lawV 

The  second  part  of  the  question,  upon  what 
charges:  Viola  MacMillan  and  George  Mac- 
Millan are  charged  jointly  under  section  323, 
subsection  1,  of  The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada 
of  defrauding  the  public;  and  Viola  MacMillan 
is  charged  separately  as  well  under  section 
325,  paragraphs  ( b )  and  ( c )  of  The  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada,  with  wash  trading. 

And  the  third  part  of  the  question,  in 
what  court  are  they  indicted?  The  answer  is 
they  are  indicted  in  the  county  court,  judges' 
criminal  court  of  the  county  of  York. 

Four,  they  have  selected  trial  before  a 
judge  sitting  without  a  jury. 

Fifth  part,  has  a  preliminary  inquiry  been 
held?  The  answer  is  the  preliminary  inquiry 
with  respect  to  George  MacMillan  has  been 
held.  He  was  discharged  with  respect  to  the 
original  charge  of  wash  trading  but  he  was 
committed  for  trial  with  respect  to  the  joint 
charge  under  section  323,  subsection  1.  The 
preliminary  inquiry  with  respect  to  Viola 
MacMillan  resulted  in  committal  for  trial  on 
the  charges  as  previously  outlined. 

Sixth,  when  is  the  trial  expected  to  take 
place?    The    answer    is    the    charges    against 


Viola  MacMillan  under  section  325,  para- 
graphs (b)  and  (c),  are  to  be  heard  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1967.  The  other  joint  charge  is  to 
follow  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  Brydeh:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
obtain,  if  I  can,  certain  information  from  the 
Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  The  Election  Act. 

Have  returning  officers  been  appointed  for 
any  of  the  electoral  districts  described  in  The 
Representation  Act,  1966?  If  so,  how  many? 
When  does  the  govefrnment  expect  rieturning 
officers  will  have  been  appointed  for  all  such 
districts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr,  Speaker,  none  have 
been  appointed.  It  is  the  practice  in  this  prov- 
ince to  appoint  the  returning  officers  at  the 
time  writs  for  an  election  are  issued.  It  may 
be  that  some  people  have  been  designated, 
or  that  there  may  be  names  mentioned,  but 
there  have  actually  been  no  appointments 
made  by  the  chief  electoral  officer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the- 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  entertain  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

Would  the  government,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  more  particularly,  give  consideration 
to  changing  what  apparently  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  interest  of  the  most  efficient 
possible  conduct  of  elections?  The  government 
has  the  power  under  The  Election  Act  to 
rhake  appointments  at  any  time.  Especially, 
now  that  >ve  have  completely  new  constituen-. 
cies,  I  would  plead  with  the  Prime  Minister 
to  start  to  exercise  that  power,  and  I  wQnder 
if  he  would  consider  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Certainly  I  would.  As  I 
have  said,  this  has  been  the  practice,  and  the 
hon.  member  knows  how  these  things  develop 
slowly  since  we  have  elections  only  every 
four  years  or  so.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  press- 
ing matter  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  I  would  be 
very  happy,  if  this  would  assist,  to  discuss 
with  the  chief  electoral  officer  that  perhaps 
we  should  exercise,  as  the  member  says,  the 
authority  and  let  the  returning  officers  get  to 
work.  It  may  be  that  their  services  will  be 
required  one  of  these  days. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  What  is  the 
government's  position  with  regard  to  the  re- 
quest recently  approved  by  Metro  Toronto 
council  for  legislation  exempting  the  Toronto 
transit  commission  from  municipal  taxation, 
which  as  far  as  I  can  see  is  little  else  than  an 
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organized  raid  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  of  Toronto? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AjBFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  I  cannot  at 
this  exact  moment  indicate  the  government's 
position  with  regard  to  the  request  recently 
approved  by  the  council  of  the  corporation  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  no  such  request  has 
as  yet  been  received  by  me.  I  am  in  hope, 
however,  that  such  a  request  is  on  its  way  to 
my  office  today  as  I  spoke  to  a  high  official  of 
the  Metropolitan  corporation  yesterday. 

The  hon.  member  may  be  reassured  that  as 
usual  full  and  complete  consideration  will  be 
given  to  such  a  request  as,  if  and  when  it  is 
received.  In  due  course  of  time,  if  the  request 
receives  approval  in  whole  or  in  part,  legisla- 
tion will  be  required  to  be  placed  before  the 
Legislature  and  the  government's  position 
with  respect  to  the  whole  matter  will  then  be 
indicated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
would  say  that  tomorrow  we  will  have  intro- 
duction of  bills,  there  are  some  petitions,  the 
appointment  of  a  chairman  of  the  House. 

There  will  be  some  bills  introduced  on 
Monday.  We  will  sit  at  2:30  and  we  will 
proceed  with  the  moving  and  the  seconding 
of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne. 

On  Tuesday— I  might  say  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  leaders  of  both  other  parties— 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  take  part, 
and  make  his  contribution  to  the  Throne 
Debate,  followed  by  the  leader  of  the  New 


Democratic  Party,  followed  by  myself.  We 
will  thus  proceed  continuously  from  Tuesday 
until  our  speeches  are  completed. 

It  would  be  my  hope  to  complete  the 
Throne  Debate  before  the  Budget  is  brought 
down.  I  cannot  tell  the  House  the  precise 
date  for  the  introduction  of  the  Budget,  but  it 
really  will  not  be  delayed  very  long.  It  will 
probably  be  in  two  or  two  and  a  half  weeks. 
I  have  not  the  final  date  from  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  as  to  when  all  the  printing  and  so 
on  will  be  completed. 

Accordingly  I  would  like  to  complete  the 
Throne  Debate.  I  say  this  so  that  those 
members  who  wish  to  participate  in  that 
debate  will  please  put  themselves  in  a  state 
of  readiness  and  we  will  arrange  ample  time 
for  that  debate. 

I  would  like  to  restrict  our  night  sessions  to 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  we  see  a  work  load  ahead  of  us 
that  might  necessitate  sitting  an  extra  night. 

If  we  do  that,  it  would  be  of  course  Mon- 
day night.  I  will  try  to  keep  Wednesdays 
clear  so  that  we  can  plan  ahead  and  know 
that  Wednesday  evenings  during  the  session 
will  be  clear.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  we 
can  be  certain,  we  will  not  sit  on  Monday 
nights  until  notice  is  given;  we  will  not  sit 
nights  next  week  but  we  will  sit  nights  the 
week  following. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  students  from 
the  following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  St. 
Leo's  separate  school,  Etobicoke;  and  in  the 
west  gallery,  John  C.  Althouse  school,  Isling- 
ton. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
have  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Society  of  Indus- 
trial and  Cost  Accountants  of  Ontario  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  changing  its  name  to 
"Society  of  Industrial  Accountants  of  Ontario"; 
also,  the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  the 
town  of  Caledonia  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  establishing  a  community  services  board 
for  the  town. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Toronto  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
provide  that  certain  buildings  erected  on  or 
after  August  1,  1966,  shall  be  assessed  and 
taxed  for  public  school  purposes. 

Of  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
Sarnia  and  the  Sarnia  suburban  district  high 
school  board  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
simplify  the  provisions  for  providing  addi- 
tional accommodation. 

Of  the  public  school  board  of  section  1  of 
the  township  of  Moose  in  the  district  of 
Cochrane  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  construction  of  housing  for 
teachers  and  the  issue  of  debentures  therefor; 
also,  the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  transportation  commission; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Wood- 
stock praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling 
the  corporation  to  enter  in  agreements  with 
the  corporation  of  the  townships  of  Bland- 
ford  and  East  Oxford  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  lands  by  the  applicant. 

Of  The  Empire  Life  Insurance  Company 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  apply  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  for  a 
special  Act  continuing  it  as  a  company  with 
federal  incorporation. 
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Of  the  Dominican  or  Friar  Preachers  of 
Ottawa  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  per- 
mitting the  petitioner  to  grant  university  de- 
grees and  honorary  degrees. 

Of  Leonard  W.  Long,  Arthur  Long  and 
Jessie  Long  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
reviving  Provincial  Butchers  and  Machinery 
Company  Limited. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  East 
York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  respecting 
permits  for  night  time  parking  on  streets  in 
the  borough;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  United  Cooperatives  of  Ontario 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to  reclassify 
unissued  common  shares. 

Of  Canadian  Power  Squadrons  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  to  exempt  its  property  at 
26  Golden  Gate  Court,  township  of  Scar- 
borough, from  municipal  assessment  and 
taxation. 

Of  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  to  increase  its  powers 
of  investment;  and  for  other  purposes;  also, 
the  petition  that  an  Act  may  pass  establish- 
ing the  Kitchener  and  district  public  school 
board. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  amending  The 
City  of  London  Act,  1965. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Amherst- 
burg  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting 
it  to  exempt  from  school  tax  persons  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  70  years. 

Of  Gerald  Harold  Frederick  Lowery, 
Bertram  Albert  Bowden  and  Elwood  Allan 
McDonald,  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
incorporate  the  Peterborough  Racing  Associa- 
tion Limited. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Murray  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing the  issue  of  debentures  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  balance  owing  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  school  addition. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Etobi- 
coke  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting 
it  to  pass  by-laws  prohibiting  street  vending 
of  certain  refreshments. 

Of  the  Interior  Designers  of  Ontario  pray- 
ing that  an  Act  may  pass  to  continue  it  as  a 
body  corporate  under  the  name  "Interior 
Designers  of  Ontario." 
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Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting 
it  to  allow  certain  tax  credits  to  certain  occu- 
pants of  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  the  St.  Catharines  Club  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  increasing  its  borrowing 
powers. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  make  increased  grants  to  certain  associa- 
tions, persons  and  organizations;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing by-laws  regulating  the  sale  of  candy, 
ice  cream  and  similar  products  from  vehicles 
on  the  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (leader  of  the 
Opposition),  that  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly,  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  Eglinton,  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  for  the  present  session. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  motion  is  carried  I  might 
just  speak  very  briefly  to  it.  As  we  debated 
yesterday,  some  of  the  procedures  of  this 
House,  particularly  in  the  conmiittee  stage, 
have  [jecome  more  important  in  recent  years 
than  they  were  previously.  The  oflBce  to 
which  we  are  moving  to  appoint  the  hon. 
member  for  Eglinton  is  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  very  great  importance  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  this  House.  The  mem- 
ber's conduct  of  this  oflfice  last  year,  I  think, 
was  accepted  with  great  approbation  on  all 
sides  of  the  House.  I  think  he  ruled  against 
the  government  as  often  as  he  ruled  against 
Khe  Opposition. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  is 
why  he  did  not  get  into  the  new  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  we  are  going  to  start 
with  remarks  like  that,  I  suppose  I  could  let 
a  few  go  here  myself. 

An  hon.  member:  Go  ahead! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  say  that  I 
was  so  delighted  yesterday  when  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  admitted  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  in  the  committee  sessions  of 
this  House,  because  the  waste  of  time  is 
directly  attributable  to  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, Mr.  Speaker,  who  like  to  say  things 
four  times  instead  of  one. 


Now  perhaps  the  hon.  member,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  will  be  able  to  correct 
this  situation  and  I  would  hope  that  he 
would.  In  any  event,  in  making  this  motion, 
I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  House  perhaps  in  a  somewhat 
more  orderly  fashion  than  we  have  previ- 
ously. 

I  noted  too,  in  the  remarks  yesterday,  that 
the  hon.  member,  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  used  the 
word  discipline.  I  think  if  some  of  the  mem- 
bers would  exercise  a  little  self-discipline,  the 
operation  of  the  committee  will  certainly  pro- 
ceed in  a  more  orderly  fashion  than  it  has 
before. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honoured  to  be 
associated  with  this  motion,  appointing  the 
member  for  Eglinton  for  a  second  term  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  do  not  take 
kindly  the  lecture  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  given  us  however,  in  this  regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  said 
it,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  feel  that  if  the  delay  was 
unwarranted,  it  may  have  been  that  the 
machinery  he  has  chosen  to  set  up  for  us 
to  deal  with  the  estimates  has  put  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Ministry  in  a  position  where 
they  have  to  consult  with  their  advisers  in 
a  rather  inconvenient  way.  I  proposed  yester- 
day an  alternative  to  this  that  might  improve 
it  somewhat. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  of  the  motion, 
I  would  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Eglin- 
ton has  shown  that  he  does  command  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  that  we  have  con- 
fidence in  him,  although  naturally  from  time 
to  time  his  judgment  might  be  called  into 
some  further  comment  by  those  of  us  who 
sit  in  the  ofiicial  Opposition. 

I  believe  it  is  not  a  practice  that  the  chair- 
man be  reappointed  for  a  second  session.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea,  however,  because 
continuity  in  this  matter  is  very  important.  I 
know  last  year  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Eglinton  extended  himself  considerably  to 
have  some  special  information  about  each  de- 
partment as  it  came  forward  and  in  this  way 
attempted  to  expedite  our  business.  We,  on 
this  side  appreciate  this  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  his  chairmanship  for  another  year. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  fonnally  and  en- 
thusiastically associate  myself  with  this  mo- 
tion.   In    the    concluding    days    of    the    last 
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session— in  the  Budget  Debate  I  believe— I 
spoke  with  great  approbation  of  the  job  that 
the  hon.  member  for  EgHnton  had  done  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Indeed,  I  suggested  to  the  government  that 
I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  break  witli 
the  tradition  of  bringing  in  a  new  chairman 
each  year;  because  no  matter  how  worthy 
and  capable  the  individual,  he  had  to  learn 
this  rather  difficult  role  and  by  the  time  he 
had  learned  it  he  left  and  somebody  else  had 
to  take  over.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  for  once  the  govern- 
ment has  heeded  a  suggestion  from  this  side 
of  the  House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions. 
They  did  not  do  what  they  had  done  because 
I  suggested  it;  they  did  what  they  have  done 
because  of  the  obvious  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  this  role  by  the  member  for  Eglin- 
ton,  and  therefore  I  welcome  his  reappoint- 
ment this  year. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  L. 
M.  Reilly  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  My  first  assignment,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  is  to  say  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
how  grateful  I  am  for  the  kinds  words  of 
approbation  this  morning.  I  did  not  realize 
that  when  the  appointment  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  was 
established  that  we  were,  so  early  in  the 
session,  going  to  get  into  some  differences  of 
opinion. 

But  one  thing  seemed  to  be  unanimous,  and 
that  was  from  the  standpoint  of  my  reappoint- 
ment and  definitely  I  am  most  grateful.  Words 
of  commendation  are  always  received  well  by 
everybody  and  under  the  circumstances,  being 
human,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Thinking  in  terms  of  last  session,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  one  improve- 
ment, the  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
has  now  come  within  my  line  of  vision.  I 
might  remind  him  that  others  who  occupy 
the  seat  he  had  formerly  may  have  the  same 
difficulty;  but  if  they  will  call  "Mr.  Chair- 
man", even  if  I  do  not  see  them,  certainly 


I  will  hear  them  and  I  will  respond  as  quickly 
as  time  will  permit. 

I  will  say  that  as  far  as  last  session  was 
concerned,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  were 
times  when  the  decision  of  the  chairman  was 
questioned,  but  speaking  in  generalities  I 
think  I  had  the  complete  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  all  members  of  the  House.  This 
was  certainly  appreciated  by  the  chairman. 

Even  though  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
was  questioned  at  the  time,  and  even  when 
we  get  going  and  some  of  us,  because  of  the 
debate  before  us,  get  enthusiastic  about  it  we 
still  have  to  remember  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  the  chamber  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  assist  in  every  way  possible  as 
we  go  through  this  assignment. 

Just  before  I  sit  down,  I  would  remind  the 
members  that  it  is  my  intention  to  rule  firmly 
and  fairly  in  the  interest  of  all  members  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  the  whole 
House  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Smger  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  there  is  a  slight  pause  here. 
On  a  point  of  order,  I  thought  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  White),  in  his 
bookkeeping  of  statistics  and  attendance, 
might  want  to  note  this  fact:  As  of  10:57 
a.m.  this  morning  there  were  35  Progressive 
Conservative  members  in  the  House,  which 
represents,  if  my  arithmetic  is  correct,  44.872 
per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MILK  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Act, 
1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation  I  would  simply  say  that  this  is  a 
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very  minor  amendment,  or  clarification,  at 
the  request  of  the  Ontario  milk  commission  to 
section  17  of  The  Milk  Act,  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  milk  transport  cooperatives. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FOOD  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation  on  the  last  bill  introduced,  it 
provides  for  the  provision  of  the  $5,000 
adverse  weather  assistance  programme  pro- 
vided by  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  as  a  low  interest-free  loan  for  those 
farmers  who  have  suffered  crop  loss  during 
the  growing  season  of  1966. 


ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ontario  agricultural  museum. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation  I  might  state  that  the  bill 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  second 
district  court  judge  for  the  district  of 
Cochrane  and  for  two  additional  county 
court  judges  for  the  county  of  York. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  would  permit  a  ques- 
tion on  that? 

Has  the  federal  government  passed  comple- 
mentary legislation  to  enable  this  to  come  into 
effect  reasonably  quickly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry,  the  procedure  is  that  we  make 
the  request  at  the  provincial  level,  then  pass 
the  enabling  legislation  here  for  the  appoint- 
ment—we have  been  in  touch  with  the  fed- 
eral authorities.  Then  the  Minister  of  Justice 
at  Ottawa  proceeds  with  its  legislation  and 
with   the   appointments,   but   it   is    necessary 


that  we  move  first.  This  is  the  proper  way  to 

move. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  the  Attorney  General 
care  to  guess  when  we  will  be  able  to  get 
these  judges  working  in  the  county  of  York? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  If  it  depends 
on  the  federal  government,  it  will  take  some- 
thing like  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  we  would  have  to 
ask  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  Ottawa  for  that 
date.  I  think  he  has  some  thoughts  on  the 
matter.  Perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  move 
quite  promptly. 

THE   COUNTY  COURTS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  explain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  purpose  of  this  short  amend- 
ment is  to  move  forward  the  date  of  sitting 
of  the  district  court  in  the  district  of  Sudbury 
from  the  first  Monday  of  June  to  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  and  from  the  fourth  Tues- 
day of  November  to  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is 
especially  for  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  especially  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  who  has  just 
spoken.  The  hst  is  becoming  heavy  and  it  is 
desirable  to  get  the  court  underway  sooner. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  grateful  for  it. 


THE  RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
MAINTENANCE  ORDERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Recipro- 
cal Enforcement  of  Maintenance  Orders  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ex- 
planation, this  is  a  very  brief  amendment  to 
the  Act  which  enables  the  maintenance  por- 
tion of  an  order,  made  in  one  of  the  areas 
where  we  have  reciprocal  legislation,  to  be 
enforced  without  going  into  the  background 
of  such  questions  as  divorce,  custody,  or  other 
merits  of  the  action;  but  it  enables  the  main- 
tenance portion  to  be  enforced  in  this  prov- 
ince. This  is  reciprocal  legislation. 
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THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  aflfirmatively  set  out  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  elected  members 
of  municipal  councils  and  officers  of  munici- 
pal corporations  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  declaring  conflicts  of  interest  between  a 
member's  personal  interest  and  those  of  a 
municipality  and  to  provide  remedies  and 
penalties  for  breach  thereof. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

* 

Mr.  Sopha  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
remove  the  exemptions  heretofore  accorded 
to  mining  companies  from  municipal  assess- 
ment and  which  have  obviated  their  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  municipal  services. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  adding  a  provision  requiring  motor- 
cyclists to  wear  safety  helmets;  and  section 
2  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  motorcyclists  riding 
in  the  lines  between  lanes  of  traffic. 


THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  make  mandatory  on  all  motor 
vehicles  in  the  province  of  Ontario  a  device 
which  is  being  used  in  other  jurisdictions  to 
remove  the  contaminates  from  the  exhaust 
fumes  of  motor  vehicles. 


THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Sopha  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  an  insured  defendant 
cannot  be  found,  Mr.  Speaker,  or  he  is  evad- 
ing service,  service  may  be  effected  by  this 
bill  upon  the  insurance  company. 


THE  WAGES  ACT 

Mr.  Sopha  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  bill  abolishes  wage  assign- 
ments in  Ontario,  except  that  it  preserves  the 
right  of  credit  unions  to  use  wage  assign- 
ments. 


THE  LAW  SOCIETY  ACT 

Mr.  Sopha  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  The  Law  Society 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  prevents 
any  disciplinary  action  of  any  kind  by  the 
law  society  against  the  Attorney  General  for 
anything  said  or  done  during  the  course  of 
his  duties. 


THE  GAMING  ACT 

Mr.  Sopha  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  repeal  The  Gaming  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  removes  an 
archaic  statute  from  the  statute  books  of  this 
province  and  puts  forward  the  proposition 
that  everybody  should  pay  their  debts. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
has  that  to  do  with  gaming? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
want  to  table  a  report  entitled  "Services  for 
children  with  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  I  have  just  tabled 
can  best  be  termed  a  government  white  paper 
setting  out  in  detail  the  principles  and  the 
policies  of  a  coordinated  programme  for  the 
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provision  of  additional  services,  facilities,  and 
treatment  of  children  suffering  from  mental 
and  emotional  disturbances. 

This  report  or  white  paper  is  the  result  of 
more  than  a  year's  collaborative  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Deputy  Ministers  and  senior 
officials  of  the  departments  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, Public  Welfare,  Reform  Institutions  and 
the  Attorney  General.  And  I  might  add  here 
that  they  made  extensive  use  of  material  from 
other  sources.  The  programme  detailed  in 
the  report  has  been  adopted  as  official  policy 
of  the  Ontario  government  in  this  field,  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  this  Parliament,  cf 
course. 

I  wish  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  many 
significant  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
implement  this  programme  during  the  past 
12  months,  as  far  as  this  was  possible.  To 
summarize  the  major  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report: 

There  will  be  close  collaboration  of  the 
five  departments  I  have  mentioned,  and  maxi- 
mum involvement  of  professional  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  in  future  planning  and 
development  of  services  for  mentally  ill  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Coordina- 
tion of  the  programme  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  The  Department  of  Health. 

First  priority  will  be  given  to  additional 
facilities  for  assessment  and  treatment  of 
children.  All  five  departments  will  provide 
staff  to  participate  in  the  programme  and 
arrange  adequate  follow-up,  so  that  it  will 
be  a  team  effort. 

An  educational  programme  will  be  directed 
to  parents  and  all  who  have  responsibility  for 
children,  so  that  the  symptoms  of  mental  and 
emotional  disturbances  will  be  recognized  and 
the  needs  of  the  children  understood.  A 
training  programme  will  be  undertaken  on 
the  level  of  the  agencies  and  services,  to 
assist  personnel  of  these  organizations  to 
recognize  the  child  in  need  of  special  atten- 
tion. Existing  community  resources  for  the 
care  of  such  children  will  be  fully  identified 
and  utilized. 

Regional  diagnostic,  assessment  and  treat- 
ment centres  throughout  the  province,  pro- 
viding out-patient,  day  care,  and  in-patient 
services  are  to  be  established  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Technical  advice  and  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  provided  to  local 
agencies,  and  pilot  projects  will  be  encouraged 
and  supported.  Bursaries  will  be  offered  to 
students  who  wish  to  enter  the  field  of 
children's  mental  and  emotional  health  care. 

Seminars,  workshops  and  institutes  will  be 
provided   to   improve   qualifications    of   indi- 


viduals and  agencies.  The  basic  services  re- 
quired by  children  suffering  from  mental  and 
emotional  disorders  will  be  available  to  all 
residents  of  the  province  without  charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government's  overall 
objective  will  be  to  put  the  total  programme 
into  effect  within  the  next  five  years,  with 
every  effort  being  made  to  implement  the 
recommendations  as  quickly  as  possible;  we 
are  presently  aiming  at,  or  taking  as  our 
objective,  three  years. 

Capital  cost  for  new  construction  and 
renovation  to  provide  eight  regional  centres 
for  The  Department  of  Health  is  estimated 
at  $7,500,000.  These  regional  centres  will  be 
estabhshed  at  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  London,  Windsor,  Sudbury  and 
Port  Arthur.  In  addition,  the  Ontario  hospital 
schools  at  Cedar  Springs,  Orillia,  Smiths  Falls 
and  Palmerston  will  function  as  region^ 
centres. 

The  establishment  of  an  assessment  centre 
for  boys  and  girls  by  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  will  cost  an  additional 
$2,500,000.  This  assessment  centre  is  expected 
to  be  located  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Initial  maintenance  and  operating  costs  will 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $4  million 
annually  but  will  increase  to  an  estimated 
$12,524,500  a  year  during  the  next  three  to 
five  years  while  the  programme  is  being 
implemented.  Of  this  latter  amount.  The 
Department  of  Health  will  spend  approxi- 
mately $11  million  annually. 

Let  me  again  stress,  sir,  and  I  cannot  do  so 
too  strongly,  that  the  five  departments  of 
government  involved  in  the  development  of 
this  programme  for  children  with  mental  and 
emotional  disorders  have  been  rapidly  imple- 
menting various  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report,  wherever  this  was  possible. 
This  is  not  some  vague  plan  for  the  future. 
We  are  acting  on  it  now  and,  indeed,  have 
been  for  some  time. 

A  graphic  example  of  this  can  be  seen  from 
recent  developments  in  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  in  explanation  to  my  colleagues 
I  can  only  say  I  have  chosen  this  because  of 
a  greater  familiarity  with  it. 

A  15-bed  unit  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children  has  been  opened  at  the  children's 
psychiatric  research  institute  in  London,  and 
renovations  are  nearing  completion  for  a  22- 
bed  unit  in  a  separate  building  at  the  Ontario 
hospital  in  Kingston.  These  two  units  are  the 
first  stage  of  a  larger  regional  centre  to  be 
developed  at  these  locations. 

Approval  in  principle  has  been  given  for  a 
40-bed   children's   centre   at   the   community 
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psychiatric  hospital  in  Windsor,  and  100  beds 
at  the  Chedoke  general  and  children's  hos- 
pital in  Hamilton.  Renovations  have  been 
completed  for  an  out-patient  service  as  the 
initial  stage  of  this  Hamilton  centre  in  a 
temporary  location. 

Approval  has  been  given  for  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  psychiatric  facilities  at  the 
community  psychiatric  hospital  in  Ottawa.  An 
18-bed,  in-patient  unit  for  children  is  being 
added  to  the  present  out-patient  and  day 
care  programme  now  being  provided  by  the 
hospital,  and  should  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  July  of  this  year.  The  expansion  pro- 
gramme also  includes  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  to  accommodate  a  larger 
regional  centre  of  65  beds  for  children  at 
this  same  Ottawa  hospital. 

The  Clarke  institute  in  Toronto,  opened  in 
June,  1966,  includes  a  20-bed,  in-patient  unit 
for  children,  and  an  expanded  out-patient  and 
day  care  programme.  A  mental  retardation 
centre  to  provide  70  beds  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  former  Toronto  psychiatric  hos- 
pital building.  This  will  offer  services  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children  as  the  pro- 
gramme develops. 

Financial  assistance  has  been  provided  for 
new  construction  at  a  22-bed,  in-patient  unit 
with  expanded  facilities  for  out-patient  and 
day  care  services  for  children  and  adoles- 
cents at  the  Toronto  mental  health  clinic.  An 
out-patient  building  has  been  completed  at 
Thistletown  hospital  to  augment  the  facilities 
of  this  treatment  and  research  centre.  A  150- 
bed  unit  for  younger  patients  is  being  in- 
cluded in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  in  Toronto. 

Negotiations  have  been  undertaken  to  re- 
organize diagnostic  and  assessment  services 
of  the  juvenile  and  family  court  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Clarke  institute,  in  cooperation  with  The 
Attorney  General's  Department. 

The  responsibility  for  the  care  of  children 
at  the  Warrendale  centre  has  been  assumed 
by  Thistletown  hospital,  and  Warrendale  will 
be  included  in  a  further  expansion  of  the 
treatment  and  teaching  resources  of  Thistle- 
town hospital. 

A  new  programme  for  adolescents  will  be 
established  at  the  Lakeshore  psychiatric  hos- 
pital early  in  February— next  month.  Increased 
financial  assistance  has  been  provided  to  the 
local  health  authorities  of  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  borough  of  York  in  support  of 
their  programmes.  Negotiations  are  also  tak- 
ing place  with  oflScials  in  other  communities 


in  order  to  assist  them  in  strengthening  their 
community  services  for  children. 

The  number  of  trainees  enrolled  in  the 
child  care  training  course  at  Thistletown,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  has  been  more  than 
doubled  to  approximately  130,  and  a  sep- 
arate training  programme  for  child  care 
workers  has  been  established  at  the  children's 
psychiatric  research  institute  in  London  in 
order  to  meet  the  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

A  programme  of  increased  bursary  assist- 
ance has  been  offered  for  those  who  wish  to 
take  post-graduate  training  in  psychiatry. 
Bursaries  are  available  for  students  enrolled 
in  courses  in  psychology  and  social  work. 
Revisions  have  also  been  made  in  salary 
scales  for  child  care  workers,  and  for  all 
professional  classes,  to  assist  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  professional  staff  for  these  pro- 
grammes. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
highlights  of  programmes  which  have  been, 
or  are  being,  set  up  by  the  other  departments. 
More  detailed  information,  of  course,  will  be 
provided  by  the   appropriate   Ministers. 

In  The  Department  of  Education  the  plan- 
ning of  school  boards  for  special  education 
programmes  and  service  will  be  aided  by 
proposed  changes  in  various  regulations.  The 
department  follows  the  recognized  concept 
that  special  programmes  and  services  are  not 
optional  learning  possibilities,  but  the  auto- 
matic right  of  those  children  with  learning 
difficulties.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  boards  to  provide  such  services. 

Legislation  will  be  introduced  which  will 
emphasize  the  policy  that  all  children  must 
be  provided  for  educationally,  according  to 
their  recognized  needs.  The  department's 
area  superintendents  have  already  made  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  the  special  education 
needs  of  children  with  emotional  disorders 
in  local  districts  throughout  Ontario,  and 
inspectors  of  schools  have  been  informed  of 
the  importance  of  planning  for  special  educa- 
tion for  these  youngsters. 

Last  fall,  every  school  inspector  was 
advised  to  establish  a  communication  pattern 
in  cooperation  with  school  principals,  which 
would  reveal  the  resources  at  the  community 
level  and  which  could  be  marshalled  to  meet 
the  broad  needs  of  children  with  mental  and 
emotional  difficulties. 

The  anticipated  need  for  an  increase  in 
teachers  with  special  education  training  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  consideration;  and 
special  education  department  summer  courses 
for    teachers    will    be    conducted    at    Sarnia, 
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Sudbury  and  Toronto  this  year.  In  September 
1966,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  teachers'  colleges  to  emphasize 
those  courses  which  would  better  prepare 
the  teachers  to  understand  and  work  with 
children  with  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare-the  53 
children's  aid  societies  of  the  province  con- 
siderably expanded  their  group  homes  so 
that  over  200  beds  were  in  use  by  the  year's 
end  for  wards  in  need  of  these  special 
facilities. 

In  the  forthcoming  year,  some  private 
organizations  plan  to  provide  over  300  addi- 
tional beds  for  disturbed  children.  Approxi- 
mately 18  new  organizations  have  plans  well 
advanced  for  the  establishment  of  more  than 
200  beds  for  the  retarded.  Twenty-five  of 
the  children's  aid  societies  are  proposing  to 
open  new  group  homes  that  will  add  a 
further  200  beds  for  wards  needing  such 
special  care,  thus  doubling  in  one  year  their 
group  home  facilities. 

During  the  current  academic  year,  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  provided  bur- 
sary assistance  to  more  than  45  students  at 
schools  of  social  work,  and  26  at  Ryerson 
polytechnical  institute,  and  indirectly  assisted 
a  large  number  of  other  students  on  leave 
from  institutions  and  children's  aid  societies 
taking  a  variety  of  courses.  The  department's 
assistance  in  this  field  is  helping  to  overcome 
the  serious  shortage  of  properly  trained  child 
care  and  social  workers. 

Department  of  Reform  Institutions— plans 
are  under  way  for  a  reception  and  diagnostic 
centre  for  boys  and  girls  admitted  by  the 
courts  to  training  schools.  Its  purpose  is  to 
ensure  effective  programming  for  each  student 
within  the  training  school  system  and  to  refer 
wards  who  might  better  be  treated  by 
facilities  within  The  Department  of  Health. 

The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
has  established  Whiteoaks  village,  a  new 
training  school  of  the  cottage  type,  at 
Hagersville,  designed  for  younger  boys  under 
the  age  of  12.  The  reception  unit  at  the 
Ontario  training  school  for  girls  at  Gait  has 
been  expanded  to  include  a  diagnostic  and 
treatment  unit. 

Department  of  the  Attorney  General— an 
agreement  is  at  present  being  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Clarke  institute  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General,  under  which 
the  institute  will  staff  the  diagnostic  and 
assessment  facilities  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  juvenile  and  family  court. 


The  association  of  magistrates  and  juvenile 
and  family  court  judges  has  developed  and 
held  programmes  involving  psychiatrists  and 
others  to  assist  the  bench  in  understanding 
and  identifying  the  emotionally  disturbed 
oifender. 

Facilities  to  assist  the  bench  in  the  identi- 
fication of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child 
will  be  improved,  with  The  Department  of 
Health  providing  increased  instruction 
through  seminars  and  special  training  courses 
for  probation  officers. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  government  has  been,  is,  and  will 
continue  moving  at  an  ever  accelerating  pace, 
to  ensure  that  Ontario  has  the  very  best  pro- 
grammes and  policies  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  with  mental  and 
emotional  disorders. 

Top  priority  is  being  given  to  strengthen- 
ing the  community  services  for  children  and 
adolescents;  development  of  regional  centres 
throughout  the  province;  recruitment  of  pro- 
fessional staff  through  the  provision  of  appro- 
priate salaries,  bursaries  and  training 
assistance;  additional  facilities  for  the  train- 
ing of  child  care  workers  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff  required  if  our  programme  is 
to  be  successful;  and  increasing  emphasis  on 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  without  institu- 
tional placement. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  accredit  all 
facilities  providing  treatment  services  for 
children  with  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders. Similarly,  all  programmes  for  train- 
ing personnel  will  be  accredited. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  preven- 
tive programmes,  and  consultation  services, 
in  an  effort  to  identify  and  deal  with  children 
requiring  attention  as  quickly  as  possible,  so 
that  unnecessary  demands  will  not  be  made 
on  facilities  offering  the  most  highly 
specialized  range  of  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services. 

In  order  to  implement  the  various  aspects 
of  the  programme,  on  the  basis  of  the 
priorities  I  have  just  indicated,  capital  and 
maintenance  costs  will  be  made  available 
for  the  development  of  new  facilities  and  the 
expansion  of  existing  services.  But  the  most 
critical  issue  is  the  limitation  of  trained  staff 
who  can  be  directed  to  such  activities. 
Arrangements  are  being  worked  out  to  pro- 
vide more  favourable  working  conditions 
which  we  hope  will  attract  people  to  the 
programme.  Close  collaboration  with  univer- 
sities and  all  resources  capable  of  training 
personnel  to  work  with  children  will  also  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  programme. 
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I  can  assure  the  House,  through  you,  sir, 
that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  work  closely 
with  local  health  authorities,  with  welfare 
agencies,  with  the  courts  and  education 
authorities,  in  the  utilization  of  all  resources 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  to  the  end  that 
the  best  possible  can  be  done  for  those 
children  in  need. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  could  make  a  copy  of  the 
statement  available  immediately? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  press  has  them  but  we 
cannot  get  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not  available  to 
anybody  but  the  press. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  did  not  get  any  of 
your  releases  either. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
•of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis). 
Do  the  means  of  assisting  children  who  are 
handicapped  in  the  basic  vocabulary  and 
concepts  of  our  culture,  referred  to  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  include  language 
instruction  for  non-English  speaking  immig- 
rant children?  And  is  the  hon.  Minister 
prepared  to  make  representations  to  the 
federal  Minister  of  Manpower  for  federal 
contributions  towards  the  cost  of  such 
instruction? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  in  February  or  March 
of  1966,  a  memo  went  to  the  various 
secretaries,  directors,  superintendents  of  the 
boards  informing  them  that  the  grant  regula- 
tions would  be  altered  for  1967  to  provide 
for  special  English  classes  for  new  Canadian 
children.  These  regulations  are  now  in  the 
process  of  being  altered  and  distributed  to 
the  boards  and  the  regulations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  I  think  in  most  instances  provide  for  a 
50  per  cent  increase  over  what  would  be 
provided  for  the  normal  classroom. 

We  have  had  some  indication  from  Ottawa, 
as  a  result  of  representations  made,  I  believe, 
in  October  by  officials  from  The  Department 
of  Education  and  also  by  officials  from  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department,  that  the 
federal  government  at  that  stage  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  participate  further  in  this  pro- 
gramme.    We   are   in   the   process,    or   have 


already  completed  arrangements,  to  meet 
with  the  Toronto  board  officials  to  assess  their 
costs  for  1966  for  the  operation  of  the  Main 
Street  school.  Our  own  grant  regulations  will 
provide  them  with  substantially  additional 
funds— I  would  say  roughly  50  per  cent  more 
than  is  provided  for  the  regular  classrooms. 

If  we  find,  after  discussions  with  the 
Toronto  board,  that  there  are  still  financial 
problems,  I  would  be  more  than  prepared  to 
make  representations  again  personally  to  the 
Minister  of  Manpower  at  Ottawa,  with  respect 
to  increased  assistance.  But  I  will  not  be  in 
the  position,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  inform  the 
hon.  member  just  what  the  picture  will  be, 
until  we  have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this 
with  the  Toronto  board  oflficials. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  entertain  a  further 
question?  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  consider  making  representations  to 
Ottawa  in  any  case,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  responsible  for  bringing  the 
immigrants  here.  I  wonder  if  he  has  seen  a 
recent  answer  by  the  Minister  of  Manpower 
in  Parliament  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Brewin, 
the  federal  member  for  Greenwood,  in  which 
he  said  that  requests  for  aid  of  this  kind 
should  be  channelled  through  the  province. 
For  that  reason  he  refused  to  consider  a 
proposition  from  Mr.  Brewin.  I  think  we 
should  take  him  up  on  that,  and  go  down 
and  see  him  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
hesitated  before  about  making  requests  for 
increased  assistance  for  educational  pro- 
grammes in  this  province  and  if  there  appears 
to  be  some  hope,  for  some  reason,  I  would 
be  more  than  prepared  to  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  on  Monday  we  will  sit  at  2.30  in 
the  afternoon,  and  we  will  proceed  with  the 
motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  From  there  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  Throne  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.40  o'clock,  a.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature 'and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Immaculate 
Conception  separate  school,  Toronto,  Great 
Lakes  Christian  College,  Beams ville;  and  in 
the  west  gallery,  William  Treadway  public 
school,  Scarborough. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South)  from 
the  select  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the 
lists  of  members  to  compose  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  lists 
of  standing  committees  ordered  by  the  House 
be  composed  of  the  following  members: 

Agriculture  and  Food:  Bernier,  Butler, 
Carruthers,  Cass,  Demers,  Downer,  Evans, 
Ewen,  Farquhar,  Freeman,  Gaunt,  Gisborn, 
Hamilton,  Henderson,  Hodgson  (Victoria), 
Johnston  (Carleton),  Kerr,  Letherby,  Mac- 
Donald,  Morningstar,  McNeil,  Nixon,  Olde, 
Oliver,  Paterson,  Pittock,  Rollins,  Root,  Rowe, 
Spence,  Villeneuve,  Whicher,  Whitney,  Yaka- 
buski—34.  The  quorum  of  the  said  commit- 
tee to  consist  of  seven  members. 

Education  and  University  Affairs:  Apps, 
Carruthers,  Carton,  Cowhng,  Dunlop,  Eagle- 
son,  Ewen,  Guindon,  Knox,  Lawrence  (Rus- 
sell), Lewis  (Scarborough  West),  MacDonald, 
Newman,  Nixon,  Peck,  Pritchard  (Mrs.), 
Racine,  Rowe,  Smith,  Villeneuve,  Worton— 
21.  The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  five  members. 

Government  Commissions:  Apps,  Ben, 
Bernier,  Carton,  Davison,  Demers,  Downer, 
Edwards,  Ewen,  Gaunt,  Hodgson  (Victoria), 
Kerr,  Knox,  Lewis  (Humber),  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  Morningstar,  McNeil,  Noden, 
Olde,  Paterson,  Peck,  Pittock,  Pritchard  (Mrs.), 
Renwick,    Roberts,    Rollins,     Singer,     Smith, 
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Sopha,  Thrasher,  Walker,  Whicher,  Whitney 
—34.  The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  seven  members. 

Health:  Bernier,  Bryden,  Bukator,  Butler, 
Carruthers,  Carton,  Dunlop,  Ewen,  Farquhar, 
Guindon,  Harris,  Knox,  Lawrence  (Russell), 
Lewis  (Humber),  Lewis  (Scarborough  West), 
Noden,  Pritchard  (Mrs.),  Racine,  Rowe,  Trot- 
ter, Worton— 21.  The  quorum  of  the  said 
committee  to  consist  of  five  members. 

Highways  and  Transport:  Apps,  Ber- 
nier, Brown,  Butler,  Demers,  Edwards,  Evans, 
Ewen,  Farquhar,  Freeman,  Gisborn,  Guindon, 
Hamilton,  Henderson,  Hodgson  (Scarborough 
East),  Hodgson  (Victoria),  Johnston  (Carle- 
ton),  Lawrence  (Russell),  Mackenzie,  McNeil, 
Newman,  Noden,  Olde,  Paterson,  Rollins, 
Rowe,  Smith,  Spence,  Taylor,  Thrasher, 
Whicher,  Whitney,  Yakabuski,  Young— 34. 
The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  con- 
sist of  seven  members. 

Labour:  Beckett,  Ben,  Braithwaite,  Brown, 
Cass,  Davison,  Demers,  Eagleson,  Evans, 
Gisborn,  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East),  Kerr, 
Lawrence  (Russell),  Morningstar,  Pittock, 
Reaume,  Renter,  Roberts,  Trotter,  Walker, 
Worton— 21.  The  quorum  of  the  said  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  five  members. 

Legal  Bills  and  Municipal  Affairs: 
Beckett,  Ben,  Bukator,  Cass,  Demers,  Eagle- 
son,  Evans,  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East), 
Kerr,  Lawrence  (Russell),  Morningstar,  Price, 
Renwick,  Renter,  Roberts,  Singer,  Sopha, 
Thrasher,  Trotter,  Walker,  Young-21.  The 
quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist  of 
five  members. 

Natural  Resources  and  Tourism:  Ber- 
nier, Brown,  Carruthers,  Davison,  Demers, 
Evans,  Farquhar,  Freeman,  Guindon,  Hamil- 
ton, Henderson,  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East), 
Hodgson  (Victoria),  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
Johnston  (Carleton),  Letherby,  Mackenzie, 
McNeil,  Noden,  Oliver,  Paterson,  Pittock, 
Rollins,  Root,  Rowe,  Sandercock,  Smith, 
Spence,  Taylor,  Villeneuve,  Whicher,  Whit- 
ney, Yakabuski,  Young— 34.  The  quorum  of 
the  said  committee  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. 
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Private  Bills:  Beckett,  Ben,  Bemier, 
Brown,  Bukator,  Butler,  Carruthers,  Carton, 
Cowling,  Demers,  Eagleson,  Edwards,  Evans, 
Ewen,  Freeman,  Gaunt,  Hamilton,  Harris, 
Henderson,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Kerr, 
Lawrence  (Russell),  Letherby,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  Morningstar,  Newman,  Nixon, 
Olde,  Peck,  Pittock,  Price,'  Pritchard  (Mrs.), 
Reaume,  Reilly,  Renwick,  Reuter,  Roberts, 
Rollins,  Root,  Sandercock,  Singer,  Sopha, 
Trotter,  Villeneuve,  Walker,  Whicher,  Whit- 
ney, Worton,  Young— 50.  The  quorum  of  the 
said  committee  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

Privileges  and  Elections  :  Beckett,  Brown, 
Bryden,  Butler,  Downer,  Dunlop,  Guindon, 
Harris,  Lawrence  (St.  George),  Nixon,  Oliver, 
Peck,  Reaume,  Reilly,  Renwick,  Roberts,  Rol- 
lins, Taylor,  White,  Worton,  Yakabuski— 21. 
The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  consist 
of  five  members. 

Public  Accounts:  Bryden,  Carton,  Eagle- 
son,  Kerr,  Knox,  Reuter,  Rowe,  Sopha,  Trot- 
ter—9.  The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  five  members. 

Standing  Orders  and  Printing:  Apps, 
Benn,  Cass,  Davison,  Downer,  Edwards, 
Farquhar,  Gisborn,  Gordon,  Hamilton,  Hodg- 
son (Scarborough  East),  Johnston  (Carleton), 
Letherby,  Lewis  (Humber),  Olde,  Price, 
Pritchard  (Mrs.),  Reaume,  Sandercock,  Smith, 
Thrasher— 21.  The  quorum  of  the  said  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  five  members. 

Welfare  and  Reform:  Apps,  Ben,  Braith- 
waite,  Carruthers,  Cowling,  Davison,  Eagle- 
son,  Ewen,  Farquhar,  Henderson,  Hodgson 
(Victoria),  Knox,  Noden,  Peck,  Pritchard 
(Mrs.),  Racine,  Reilly,  Trotter,  Villeneuve, 
Whitney,  Young— 21.  The  quorum  of  the  said 
committee  to  consist  of  five  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explanation  of 
this  bill  may  I  say  that  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  method  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
whereby  deposits  made  by  investors  in  those 
companies  that  are  under  provincial  control 


be  secured  by  deposit  insurance.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  steps  being  presently  taken 
in  the  House  of  Commons  will  apply  to  pro- 
vincial Acts,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  be  guided  by 
the  House  on  the  introduction  of  bills, 
whether  an  explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  given  voluntarily  by  the  member  intro- 
ducing the  bill  or  whether  the  member  intro- 
ducing the  bill  should  wait  until  he  has  been 
asked  by  some  other  member  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

We  have  had  both  ways  of  doing  it  in  the 
House.  There  has  been  a  little  controversy 
before  on  this  point,  and  I  would  like  to  be 
guided  by  the  House  on  whether  the  mem- 
bers would  like  someone  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  a  bill  before  the  introducing 
member  does  so. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  that  we  established 
a  procedure  last  year  that  governed  this,  be- 
cause it  arose  on  several  occasions  then.  It 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  unnecessary  to  have 
to  wait  for  a  request  when  naturally  this  can 
be  forthcoming  quite  easily  and  it  does  give 
the  reason  for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
just  a  few  sentences.  In  that  regard  it  is  quite 
useful. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  agreement 
made  last  year.  The  custom  of  this  House 
has  been,  particularly  in  regard  to  private 
members'  bills,  that  unless  someone  asks  for 
an  explanation,  no  explanation  is  ever  given. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  last  year  was  the 
first  year  in  my  experience  that  any  explana- 
tion was  ever  given  on  the  part  of  a  mem- 
ber's bill.  Now  if  somebody  asks  for  it,  I 
think  that  is  all  right;  otherwise  the  procedure 
of  the  House  has  always  been  that  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  unless  one  is  asked  for. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  support  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  his  observations. 
I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  correct  in 
that  the  past  procedure  has  been  that  there 
must  be  some  request  from  somewhere  in  the 
House  before  the  mover  of  the  private  bill 
Vk'Ould  give  his  word  of  explanation.  But  may 
I  suggest  that  the  spontaneity  of  such  queries 
is  a  little  to  be  questioned.  It  is  a  little 
phoney,  may  I  say,  to  wait  for  somebody  to 
do  it.  The  amount  of  time  that  is  involved 
in  an  explanation— and  I  know  you  will  watch 
this   carefully,   Mr.    Speaker— is  very  little.    I 
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think  that  the  mover  is  entitled  to  give  that 
brief  explanation,  but  let  it  come  as  a  regu- 
lar routine  rather  than  wait  for  somebody, 
prompted  from  some  quarter,  to  ask  for  it. 
I  think  it  is  a  more  orderly  practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  explanation,  but  I  do  say  that 
I  would  object  strenuously  if  it  amounts  to 
sitting  here  listening  to  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  bill.  I  think  this  was  the  real 
reason,  in  the  beginning,  why  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, because  it  is  a  privilege  that  no  doubt 
will  be  twisted  a  little  bit  in  any  event,  as 
time  goes  en,  if  my  knowledge  of  human 
nature  is  accurate. 

If  we  want  to  experiment  with  this,  fine. 
I  am  not  putting  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  agree  with  it  until  I  see  how  it  works  out. 
We  might  try  it  on  the  basis  that  a  brief 
explanation  is  permitted;  but  I  make  the  point 
that  if  it  is  abused,  then  I  have  not  agreed  to 
it.  The  rule  of  the  House  stands;  and  what 
we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  changing  the  rules 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  ycu  very  much.  I  will 
take  the  guidance  of  the  House  under  con- 
sideration, in  this  matter.  It  has  always  been 
the  practice,  in  previous  years,  that  only  Min- 
isters are  expected  to  give  an  explanation  of 
a  bill  which  they  are  introducing  and  that 
private  members  do  so  only  when  asked.  So 
we  will  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  If 
explanations  of  the  bill  are  short  and  to  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  they  will  be  accepted  on 
that  basis. 

COMMISSIONER  TO  INVESTIGATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS  AND  ACTS 

Mr.  Singer  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commissioner  to  investigate  admin- 
istrative decisions  and  acts  of  officials  of  the 
g:,vernment  of  Ontario  and  its  agencies,  and 
to  define  the  commissioner's  powers  and 
duties. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  an  ombudsman  for  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  will  give  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  grievances  when  they  feel  they  have 
been  aggrieved  by  civil  servants. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Highway  TraflSe  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ewen:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  has  to  do  with  safety  helmets  for  people 
riding  motorcycles.  The  second  part  cf  the 
regulations  is  the  describing  of  standards  and 
specifications. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS'  WEEK 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  proclaim 
senior  citizens'  week. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
creates  senior  citizens'  week  in  honour  and 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contributions 
which  older  men  and  women  from  every  walk 
of  life  have  made  to  this  province,  and  sets 
out  the  objects  of  the  observation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  due  notice 
of  which  has  been  given  him. 

What  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
applicati:n  of  the  provincial  sales  tax  and  the 
tobacco  tax  as  these  taxes  are  applied  to 
Indians  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  two- 
part  question  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  as  follows— it  may  not  be  in  the 
precise  order  in  which  the  questions  were 
asked: 

First,  with  respect  to  The  Indian  Act— a 
federal  Act— the  application  of  taxes  to  Indians 
is  limited.  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment has  provided  my  department  with  in- 
terpretations which  have  guided  us  in  the 
application  of  retail  sales  tax  and  tobacco  tax 
to  Indians. 

The  Tobacco  Tax  Act  came  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1966,  replacing  the  retail  sales  tax 
on  tobacco  products.  Early  in  January,  1966, 
it  was  drawn  to  our  attention  that  Indian 
merchants  on  reservations  were  paying  to- 
bacco tax  in  the  price  which  they  paid  to 
wholesalers  as  the  Act  requires.  The  depart- 
ment then  arranged  to  have  wholesalers  sell 
tobacco  products  exempt  from  tax  to  Indian 
merchants  located  on  reservations,  provided 
delivery  was  made  to  the  reservation.  It  has 
come  to  our  attention  that  on  occasion  some 
of  these  Indian  merchants  have  made  pur- 
chases and  taken  delivery  of  tobacco  products 
from  cash  and  carry  wholesalers  located  off 
die  reservation.  Consequently,  they  have  had 
to  pay  tobacco  tax  the  same  as  any  other 
purchaser  in  such  an  outlet.        .  -'i  ' 
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There  have  been  two  problems  raised  by 
Indians  with  respect  to  retail  sales  tax.  In- 
dians living  on  a  reserve  are  legally  entitled 
to  purchase  goods  exempt  from  retail  sales  tax 
provided  delivery  is  taken  on  the  reserve.  We 
believe  this  problem  has  now  been  clarified 
as  notice  to  this  effect  has  been  sent  to  all 
registered  vendors  whereby  sales  can  be  made 
tax-free  to  such  Indians  through  the  use  of  a 
simple  form  of  exemption  certificate. 

The  second  problem  has  to  do  with  Indian 
vendors  who  have  stores  on  a  reserve.  Many 
of  these  merchants  have  been  registered 
vendors  under  The  Retail  Sales  Act  for  some 
time.  They  became  vendors  principally  so 
they  could  purchase  from  wholesalers  free  of 
retail  sales  tax  the  same  as  any  other  vendor. 
Those  who  have  not  been  vendorized  have 
been  approached  to  become  vendors,  partly 
so  that  they  could  purchase  readily  from 
wholesalers  who  did  not  have  delivery  facili- 
ties through  the  usual  purchase  exemption 
certificate  system.  Another  reason  for  ven- 
dorizing  Indian  merchants  was  because  we 
had  received  complaints  from  merchants  that 
they  were  being  subjected  to  unfair  competi- 
tion by  some  Indian  merchants  located  near 
the  borders  of  reserves  who  were  not  col- 
lecting retail  sales  tax.  The  Indian  merchants, 
by  becoming  vendors,  will  have  the  means 
to  purchase  from  their  suppliers  exempt  from 
tax,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  will  have  an 
obligation  to  collect  retail  sales  tax  from  a 
relatively  small  number  of  sales  made  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  Indians  living  on  a  reserve. 

It  would  appear  from  a  survey  made  of 
the  province  that  there  are  fewer  than  100 
Indian  merchants  on  reservations  and  nearly 
all  these  now  are  vendors  except  for  a  small 
group  on  one  reservation.  A  meeting  was 
held  with  representatives  of  this  group  last 
week,  at  which  time  the  whole  problem  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  small  group  should  not  comply. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  for  his  answer.  It  was 
full  and  complete.  If  I  may  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary question  associated  with  it,  it  is  that  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  does  seem  to  be 
bothering  the  small  group  to  which  he  re- 
ferred and  he  has  indicated  that  a  special 
meeting  was  held.  Will  there  be  any  other 
educational  meetings  for  the  assistance  of 
these  Indians  if  there  is  a  continuing  difficulty? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  can  assure  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sales  tax 
branch  director  and  those  associated  with 
him  to  clarify  this  position  as  fully  as  pos- 


sible and  I  suggest  to  him  if  this  has  not  been 
sufficiently  well  done  steps  can  be  taken  to 
further  clarify  it.  I  think  the  position  is  a 
fair  one.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
simple  terms  is  to  insure  that  the  major  bene- 
fits to  which  Indians  are  entitled  accrue  to 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  abuses  that  can  creep  into 
this  situation  over  which  they  may  or  may 
not  have  too  much  control.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  go  further  to  clarify  the  position  if 
need  be. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  send  the 
Provincial  Treasurer's  answer  to  the  Indians 
concerned  and  that  may  be  of  some  assistance. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education.  Has  the  Minister 
received  recommendations  from  the  special 
committee  on  student  awards  and  if  so,  would 
he  inform  the  House  of  their  nature? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  received  the  recom- 
mendations yet.  I  understand  they  are  ready 
to  be  sent  on  to  me.  There  is,  I  hope,  just 
one  further  meeting  required  with  the  federal 
officials,  and  it  is  taking  place  this  Thursday 
and  Friday  in  Ottawa.  When  this  is  con- 
cluded, I  shall  inform  the  House  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  to  this,  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  could  tell  us  how  many  meet- 
ings have  occurred  and  their  approximate 
dates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  the  approximate  dates  here.  The  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  met,  I  believe,  on  three 
occasions,  and  there  were  meetings  with  the 
federal  officials,  I  think,  on  either  three  or 
four  occasions.  But  I  cannot  give  the  hon. 
leader  the  dates. 

Mr.  Nixon:  One  further  question:  Is  it  not 
true  that  this  is  a  special  committee  to  advise 
the  provincial  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  correct. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  the  Minister's  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  committee  that  I 
asked  to  look  into  the  student  award  pro- 
gramme, that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  hon.  Attorney  General:  Did 
the  Attorney  General  on  any  occasion  with- 
hold his  consent  from  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  for  an  investigation  into  any  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  Prudential  Finance  Corpora- 
tion?   If  so,  when  and  why? 
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Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
last  June  considered  with  me  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  an  investi- 
gation into  the  affairs  of  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  and  its  associated  companies  and 
the  equities  of  the  transactions  between  these 
companies.  At  the  same  time,  the  commission 
asked  me  to  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  under  The  Securi- 
ties Act. 

As  I  have  already  stated  in  reply  to  a  pre- 
vious question  from  the  member,  it  was  my 
opinion  and  that  of  my  advisers,  that  the 
circumstances  at  that  time,  while  they  dis- 
closed the  insolvent  position  of  the  company, 
did  not  disclose  a  legal  basis  for  the  making 
of  the  order  for  an  investigation.  Similarly, 
I  did  not  feel  that  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver was  justified  within  the  authority  pro- 
vided therefor  in  section  27  of  the  Act.  This 
section  contemplates  that  such  a  receiver  is 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  an  inves- 
tigation, an  order  or  a  criminal  proceeding. 
As  the  hon.  member  is  aware,  the  facts 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  present  inves- 
tigation were  not  apparent  until  November 
of  last  year  when  the  necessary  order  was 
then  made.  I  should  mention  that  when  the 
commission  requests  my  consent  for  some 
proceeding  under  the  Act,  a  formal  document 
is  prepared  by  the  commission  and  then  sub- 
mitted for  my  consideration  and  signature. 
In  every  case  where  such  request  has  been 
asked  for,  I  have  accepted  and  signed  the 
consent  immediately. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question? 
Were  there  any  occasions  on  which  informal 
discussions  took  place  between  him  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Ontario  securities  commission  as 
a  result  of  which  the  request  was  not  formally 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  I  stated  in  the 
answer  to  the  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
discussions  with  the  commission,  with  our 
staff,  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  material  available  to  act.  It  did 
not  become  available  until  November. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  statement  in  the  Minister's 
white  paper  on  Friday,  January  27,  that  the 
basic  services  required  by  children  suflFering 
from  mental  and  emotional  disorders  will  be 
available  to  all  residents  of  the  province 
"without  charge,"  would  the  Minister  ojBFer 
clarification  in  regard  to: 


(a)  Is  there  any  intention  of  applying  a 
means  test  to  income? 

(b)  When  will  the  appropriate  pieces  of 
legislation  such  as  The  Children's  Institutions 
Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  100  per  cent 
payment? 

(c)  To  whom  should  individual  families 
apply  when  seeking  a  justified  private  place- 
ment for  their  child,  which  placement  was 
previously  not  possible  because  of  the  costs 
involved? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  any- 
thing by  way  of  clarification  at  the  present 
time.  This  question  today  is  partly  taken 
from  the  context  of  a  paper  which  was  tabled 
in  this  House  on  Friday  as  government  policy 
in  a  very  broad  area  of  service.  It  was  noted 
that  five  different  departments  of  government 
are  involved.  This  is  a  programme,  a  policy 
adopted  by  government  and  submitted  to  this 
Legislature,  and  as  it  will  be  unfolded  as  this 
session  proceeds,  I  would  submit  to  you  sir, 
that  it  would  be  far  more  adequately  and 
satisfactorily  covered  by  the  appropriate  Min- 
isters at  the  time  and  in  context. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  sec- 
retary-manager of  the  Ontario  tender  fruit 
growers  marketing  board,  in  respect  of  tariffs 
on  imported  processed  fruit,  would  the 
Minister  inform  the  House  whether  any  rep- 
resentations have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  respect  to  these  tariffs? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Would  the  hon.  member  tell 
me  which  statement  he  is  referring  to;  when 
it  was  made? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  secretary- 
manager,  I  believe,  made  a  statement  last 
night  prior  to  the  meeting  in  Hamilton  today, 
indicating  that  unless  the  tariffs  were  raised 
the  tender  fruit  industry  in  this  province 
would  be  seriously  affected.  That  is  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  make  reference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  must  confess  that  I 
had  not  any  knowledge  of  that  statement.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  spent  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  the  secretary-manager  —  are  you  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Barney  Wilson? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No,  it  is  Mr.  Mathie,  I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  not  seen  nor 
heard  anything  about  that  statement.  I  did 
have   a   meeting  with   the    secretary   of  the 
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fruit  and  vegetable  growers  association  this 
morning. 

However,  I  do  know,  and  this  is  speaking 
in  generalities,  without  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular statement,  that  matters  raised  by  the 
fruit  industry  in  Ontario  having  to  do  with 
the  importation  of  processed  fruit  from  the 
United  States  have  been  referred  to  the  Cana- 
dian horticulture  council. 

Their  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  12th  to  the  15th  next,  and  this 
matter  will  come  up  for  active  discussion 
then.  I  understand  as  well,  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  meet  with  various  depart- 
ments of  the  federal  government  to  discuss 
this  very  important  matter  with  the  Ontario 
fruit  industry,  at  that  particular  time. 

As  far  as  representations  being  made  by 
our  government  are  concerned,  we  are  whole- 
heartedly behind  the  Ontario  fruit  industry 
and  if  you  refer  to  statements  I  have  made  in 
the  House  and  which  are  recorded  in  Han- 
sard, it  will  be  amply  demonstrated  there  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  Canadian  hor- 
ticulture council,  which  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  of  Canada, 
are  the  proper  people  to  make  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  federal  government,  as  this 
is  a  federal  matter.  They  can  count  on  our 
wholehearted  support,  which  they  know  they 
already  have  in  this  particular  regard. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  which  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  the  statement.  The  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  stated  in  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
issue  that  there  were  gross  abuses  in  Toronto 
of  electronic  spying  in  areas  where  privacy 
should  prevail. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  know  of  such 
instances?  If  so,  would  he  inform  the  House 
of  their  nature,  of  the  times  when  they  oc- 
curred? If  the  Attorney  General  knows  of 
such  instances,  are  any  steps  being  taken  to 
eliminate  the  practice  of  electronic  spying  in 
matters  of  privacy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I  am 
aware  of  cases  where  the  courts  have  ad- 
mitted evidence  obtained  by  electronic  de- 
vices. Last  week  the  court  of  appeal  admitted 
evidence  in  a  betting  and  gaming  house  case, 
The  Queen  vs.  Steinberg.  This  practice  was 
also  followed  in  the  Sylvester  case,  whereby 
information  obtained  was  found  to  be  ad- 
missible in  court. 

I  do-  not  think  that  those  instances  of  which 
I    am  -  aware   comd   uiidpr  the   definition   of 


electronic  spying.  To  develop  the  matter  a 
little  further,  as  to  what  the  steps  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  taken  I  have  expressed  at 
least  my  personal  views.  And  I  think  perhaps 
they  would  represent  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment —  that  if  electronic  evidence  come  by 
in  this  manner,  by  electronic  devices,  is  to 
be  used  generally,  that  it  should  be  by  way 
of  a  court  order  on  application. 

We  presented  that  view  to  the  federal 
authorities  at  a  conference  held  about  one 
year  ago  and  suggested  amendments  to  the 
criminal  code.  I  am  not  aware  what  has  been 
done,  but  I  understand  amendments  to  the 
code  generally  are  under  consideration. 

But  with  respect  to  these  particular  in- 
stances, they  are  submitted  to  the  court.  The 
court  itself  has  made  the  decision  the  evi- 
dence is  admissible  and  has  acted  upon  that 
evidence. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  I  am 
aware  that  such  evidence  obtained,  in  what 
you  might  call  private  areas,  has  not  been 
admitted.  But  in  a  situation  where  the  public 
interest  is  involved,  such  as  gaming,  and 
other  criminal  acts,  the  court  has  given  its 
approbation  in  the  getting  of  evidence  in 
this  way  by  admitting,  and  using  it,  in  the 
decision  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Sopha:  By  way  of  a  supplementary.  Is 
the  practice  consistently  followed  by  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  what 
the  memlx?r  means  by  the  word  "consis- 
tently". If  the  member  means  as  a  matter  of 
general  course  in  every  case,  I  would  say  no. 
But  in  those  cases  where  the  police  feel  from 
the  direction  which  has  been  given  by  the 
courts— in  those  cases  where  they  have  de- 
cided that  the  public  interest  is  so  at  stake 
in  matters  of  criminal  import— I  would  say 
that  they  then  use  the  electronic  device  to 
get  evidence  and  use  it  in  the  court. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  is  not  in  his  seat. 
Would  the  members  who  have  questions 
directed  to  the  Minister  wait  until  tomorrow? 

Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  L.  Bernier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  leave  to  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South),  that  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  as  follows:  To  the  Hoii- 
ourable  W.  Earl  Rowe,  P.C,  LL.D.,  D.S.C^l 
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S.O.C.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province 
of  Ontario: 

May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly  cf  the 
province  of  Ontario  now  assembled,  beg  leave 
to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the  gracious  speech 
which  Your  Honour  has  addressed  to  us. 

As  I  rise  and  hear  my  voice  echo  through 
these  chambers  for  the  first  time,  it  does  give 
me  a  feeling  cf  pride  and  purpose,  that  the 
people  of  the  great  riding  of  Kenora  have 
entrusted  their  confidence  in  me  in  the  recent 
by-election  of  September  22.  My  thanks  go 
out  to  them  for  helping  me  fulfill  a  lifelong 
ambition  to  work,  to  represent,  to  promote 
and  to  speak  en  their  behalf  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honour  for  me 
and  for  the  constituency  of  Kenora,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent,  to  be  called 
upon  to  move  this  address  in  our  Centennial 
year. 

I  approach  my  task  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  deep  humility,  conscious  of  the  great 
orators  and  distinguished  parliamentarians 
who  have  preceded  me  in  this  task.  I  am 
also  conscious  of  my  inability  to  express  my- 
self as  this  occasion  demands. 

Not  being  any  different  than  any  other  new 
member,  I  reviewed  very  carefully  the 
remarks  as  recorded  by  other  members  who 
made  their  maiden  addresses  in  this  House, 
and  I  noted  without  exception  that  congratu- 
lations were  extended  to  you  en  your  impor- 
tance as  Speaker  of  this  House. 

You  have  a  very  important  task  to  perform 
and  from  all  reports,  sir,  you  have  filled  it 
with  distinction,  ability  and  dignity.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  your 
appointment,  even  though  they  may  be  be- 
lated. I  look  forward  to  the  months  ahead 
with  eagerness  knowing  that  I  will  have  your 
advice,  guidance  and  assistance. 

While  I  am  a  very  junior  member  within 
this  assembly,  this  is  perhaps  not  an  inappro- 
priate task  for  one  whose  ancestors  came  to 
this  country  in  1674,  some  200  years  before 
Confederation.  The  Bemiers  settled  in  Levis, 
Quebec,  and  over  the  centuries  their  descend- 
ants have  spread  over  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  My  great  grandfather  moved  to  the 
great  northwest  in  the  wake  of  the  railway 
line  which  played  such  a  major  role  in 
the  promotion  of  this  country.  He  settled 
in  the  Red  River  area  in  the  late  1880s.  Some 
40  years  later  his  son,  my  father,  moved  to 
the  Kenora  district  and  settled  in  the  Ear 
Falls  area.  Here  he  was  employed  construct- 
ing one  of  the  initial  hydro-electric  generating 


stations  in  the  area.  It  is  one  of  several 
developed  under  the  genius  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Canadian,  a  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  of  the  Conservative  Party,  Sir 
Adam  Beck. 

It  was  not  until  1908  that  my  riding  was 
represented  in  this  assembly.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  for  many  years  the  representative 
was  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Party.  He 
was  Sir  Harold  A.  C.  Malkin. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  traditional  for 
members  in  the  Kenora  riding,  regardless  of 
their  political  leanings,  to  set  aside  party 
politics  and  partisanship  in  looking  after  the 
requirements  of  their  constituents.  It  was 
a  practice  of  both  my  recent  predecessors, 
the  late  Bob  Gibson  and  the  late  Albert 
Wren.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  shall  also  be  my  own 
practice. 

My  victory  on  September  22  was  achieved 
with  the  support  of  all  elements  within  the 
constituency,  not  the  least  from  labour,  and 
in  great  measure  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
my  campaign  manager,  Mr.  Lyle  Stuart,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dry  den  district  labour  council. 
It  was  a  victory,  too,  for  the  administration 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and 
provides  conclusive  evidence  of  the  popularity 
and  support  which  this  administration  enjoys 
from  the  easternmost  sections  of  the  province 
through  to  the  far  northwest. 

I  believe  that  many  in  this  area  for  some 
time  thought  that  the  NDP  had  won  that 
election.  However,  as  you  know  their  candi- 
date ran  last.  On  arrival  in  Toronto  I  was 
informed  that  such  a  reaction  by  the  socialists 
is  normal.  It  was  explained  to  me  at  that 
time  that  the  socialists  are  the  only  politicians 
who  can  find  victory  and  happiness  in  re- 
sounding defeat. 

Our  job,  then,  is  clear:  It  is,  as  good 
Samaritans,  to  project  the  New  Democratic 
Party  into  a  suspended  state  of  joyfulness. 

It  would  be  appropriate  for  me  at  this 
time  to  extend  congratulations  to  each  of  the 
new  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  those 
who  have  received  Cabinet  rank,  and  to  wish 
them  every  success  in  their  new  positions  of 
greater  responsibility.  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  particularly  those  who  have  served 
the  Cabinet  so  well  in  the  past  and  who  have 
withdrawn  to  make  room  for  the  new  and 
younger  generation. 

We  in  the  northwest  have  been  impressed 
for  many  years  with  the  deep  interest  and 
the  support  which  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts)  has  shown  to  that  area. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  another  member  of  this 
Legislature  more  widely  known  or  respected 
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than  he,  in  my  area.  His  record  of  service 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  legislative  proposals 
as  Attorney  General  speak  for  themselves.  A 
list  of  his  major  accomplishments  would  in- 
clude: a  new  Act  governing  the  law  on  com- 
panies and  a  system  of  registering  •  the 
ownership  of  land;  establishment  of  the 
Attorney  General's  committee  for  highway 
safety;  expansion  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police;  re-equipment  of  the  force  and 
modernization  of  its  methods,  particularly 
in  the  matter  of  conducting  traffic  cases  in 
the  courts;  introduction  of  uniform  traffic 
tickets  and  appointment  of  the  first  co- 
ordinator  of  justice  administration. 

It  was  in  his  latter  appointment  as  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  that  he  will  be  best 
remembered  in  my  constituency.  I  will  not 
embarrass  him  further  by  listing  all  the  pro- 
gressive and  farsighted  measures  he  intro- 
duced and  applied.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  that  for  his  devotion  to  duty  as 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  he,  along  with 
our  own  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  has  become  known  throughout  the 
great  northwest  as  the  guardian  of  the  great 
northwest.  I  can  pay  him  no  higher  tribute 
than  that  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  members  present  would  join 
with  me  in  wishing  him  well  in  the  future. 

The  hon.  member  for  Prescott  (Mr. 
Cecile)  was  first  elected  to  this  Legislature 
in  1948  and  returned  successfully  in  the 
following  four  general  elections.  He  is  one 
of  only  five  remaining  in  this  Ontario  Legis- 
lature who  took  their  seats  following  the 
general  election  of  1948.  In  1955  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  His  11 
years  at  the  head  of  that  department  is  the 
longest  tenure  of  any  Minister  in  Canada  in 
this  post.  During  this  period  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare's  annual  expendi- 
ture rose  from  $29  million  to  $132  million 
by  1966.  Of  the  21  separate  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion administered  by  that  department,  ten 
entirely  new  Acts  were  introduced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Prescott,  and  at  least  15 
different  programmes  have  been  added  to  the 
range  of  services.  These  include  such  pro- 
grammes as  an  office  on  aging,  the  new  Child 
Welfare  Act,  The  Indian  Welfare  Services 
Act,  and  the  Indian  development  branch.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1962,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  a  number  of  newborn 
children  had  been  deformed  by  that  drug 
known  as  thalidomide,  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  was  the  first  to  offer 
a  plan  of  financial  aid  to  the  parents,  and  as 
a  result,  23  families  were  able  to  care  for 
their  children  in  their  own  homes. 


These  are  only  some  of  his  major  accom- 
plishments. His  service  to  the  people  of  this 
province  in  his  home  riding  of  Prescott  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare 
slightly  paraphrased:  "Your  conduct  provides 
a  proof  of  our  praise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  over- 
looked the  recent  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  official  Opposition  party.  I 
would  extend  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  whom 
I  first  met  at  the  by-election  in  Kenora  on 
September  22.  Needless  to  say,  I  was  most 
pleased  with  the  failure  of  his  mission  to  the 
northwest  at  that  time.  All  members  would 
join  me  in  wishing  him  well  in  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities, with  the  full  knowledge  that 
like  his  distinguished  father  before  him  he 
will  conduct  himself  with  wisdom,  integrity 
and  responsibility  (but  not  too  much  of  the 
latter).  I  would  like  to  caution  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  about  the  recently  acquired 
unity  within  his  party  and  refer  him  to  the 
words  of  the  immortal  bard,  of  which  I  know 
he  is  familiar: 

Those  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption 

tried. 
Grapple     them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of 

steel. 

This  legislative  assembly  first  met  in  the  town 
of  Newark,  now  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  on 
September  17,  1792.  That  assembly  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
what  was  then  Upper  Canada,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe,  a  distinguished 
pioneer  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  building 
of  an  orderly  community  out  of  what  was 
then  just  wilderness. 

Firmly  convinced  of  the  great  destiny  of 
this  province,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
future  development.  In  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  service,  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  hold  of  the  instruments  of  government 
in  1792  and  put  them  to  work  in  this  new 
land.  Thus  when  the  first  Legislature  of  this 
new  province  of  Ontario  was  opened  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H.  W.  Stisted  at  2  o'clock, 
p.m.,  on  Saturday,  December  28,  1867,  it 
was  not  a  novel  experience  for  either  the 
residents  of  the  city  of  Toronto  or  for  the 
parliamentarians  there  assembled. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sense  from 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  historic  day  a  feeling  of  pride;  that  in 
fact  while  this  assembly  was  meeting  its  75th 
time,  the  federal  Parliament  in  Ottawa  was 
then  in  its  very  first  session. 

Inside  the  legislative  building  on  that  day, 
we  are  told  the  scene  was  gay  and  animated 
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with  ladies  in  full  dress  invading  the  cham- 
ber in  such  numbers  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers' seats  were  surrendered  to  them.  These 
ladies  were  magnificently  attired,  we  are  told, 
so  that  the  scene  was  not  one  whit  behind 
that  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Ottawa  just  a  few  days  pre- 
viously. I  am  certain  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
members  of  this  House  will  wish  me  to  say 
that  our  ladies  added  equal  grace  and  charm 
and  colour  to  the  proceedings  of  this  House 
on  Wednesday  last. 

The  House  which  assembled  to  hear  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  100  years  ago  con- 
sisted of  82  members.  It  was  led  by  a  prom- 
inent citizen  and  politician,  the  Hon.  John 
Sandfield  Macdonald  who,  strangely  enough, 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Con- 
federation. His  administration  was  in  fact  a 
coalition  and  his  Cabinet  included  representa- 
tives from  both  major  parties. 

It  is  most  appropriate  to  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1867  the  city  of  London  was 
represented  in  this  Legislature  by  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Canadian,  the  hon.  John— later  Sir 
John— Carling.  Were  Sir  John  alive  today  I 
know  he  would  be  exceedingly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  members  from  the  city  of 
London  in  the  Centennial  year  is  our  re- 
spected leader,  one  of  this  nation's  outstand- 
ing statesmen,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

In  that  Throne  Speech  100  years  ago,  there 
was  evidence  of  the  same  trials  and  tribula- 
tions which  confronted  us  today  and  which 
may  ever  be  present  under  our  federal  system 
of  government.  The  situation  was  doubly 
complicated  at  that  time  by  the  fact  that 
members  of  this  House  could  sit,  and  did  sit, 
in  the  federal  Parliament  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Thus,  we  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while 
the  Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald  was  Prime  Minister 
and  Attorney  General  of  this  province,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  leader  of  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  Opposition  in  the  federal  Parliament  at 
Ottawa.  What  marvellous  opportunities  this 
system  aflForded  the  politicians  of  those  days. 

I  do  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  periods 
under  Liberal  rule,  which  extended  in  Ontario 
from  1871  to  1905,  and  again  from  1934 
to  1942,  have  been  unfortunate  ones  for  this 
province.  During  these  critical  periods,  too 
much  effort  was  expended  on  judicial  and 
other  quarrels  with  the  federal  government  at 
the  expense  of  the  development  of  this  prov- 
ince. In  harmony  with  the  concept  of  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  chief  architect  whom  we  must 
honour  today,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  I  would  like  to  ask  you, 
Mr.   Speaker,  to  compare  the  squabbling  of 


these  periods  with  the  cooperation  which  has 
existed  between  Queen's  Park  and  Ottawa 
under  successive  Conservative  administrations 
and  particularly  during  the  2,000-day  stew- 
ardship of  the  present  Prime  Minister. 

The  moderation  and  the  statesmanship  which 
he  has  displayed,  and  the  wisdom  and 
tolerance  of  his  legislative  proposals,  have 
established  this  province  as  the  bulwark  and 
spokesman  for  Confederation.  It  is  therefore 
entirely  appropriate,  in  keeping  with  our 
great  Conservative  tradition,  and  with  the 
policies  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  to  find  in 
the  Throne  Speech  delivered  last  Wednesday 
an  invitation  to  the  other  ten  jurisdictions 
within  this  country  to  join  us  here  in  a  "con- 
federation of  tomorrow"  conference.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  administration 
which  has  initiated  this  imaginative  proposal. 
I  am  certain  that  every  member  will  endorse 
the  government's  invitation  and  hope  tliat  it 
will  be  quickly  accepted  by  the  governments 
concerned. 

There  is  one  other  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  1867  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to 
which  I  would  like  to  make  reference.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

It  will  devolve  upon  you  to  consider  the 
best  and  most  appropriate  means  of  hus- 
banding these  resources  and  of  augmenting 
as  far  as  possible  the  public  wealth.  I 
would  earnestly  press  upon  your  attention 
the  expediency  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  public  land  by 
affording  the  working  classes  of  Europe  and 
to  the  young  men  of  our  province  addi- 
tional inducements  to  settle  and  remain 
among  us. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  govern- 
ment of  1867  recognized  that  pubHc  wealth, 
our  standard  of  living  in  modern  terms,  de- 
pends upon  the  husbanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources. 

Since  those  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  has 
developed  and  prospered  beyond  the  wildest 
dreains  of  those  who  listened  to  that  speech 
100  years  ago.  Then  they  were  called  to- 
gether to  administer  revenues  estimated  at 
approximately  $1.8  million.  The  estimate  of 
expenditures  for  the  year  1867-68  totalled 
about  $1.3  million.  Last  year,  this  govern- 
ment collected,  in  round  figures,  $1.75  biUion 
and  expended  approximately  $1.5  billion.  In 
1867,  education  costs  were  $300,000  in  round 
figures,  or  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenue.  Last  year,  the  comparable  figures 
for  education  were  $575  million,  or  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget. 
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Hand  in  hand  with  this  development,  par- 
ticularly since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditures on  social  measures  over  almost  the 
entire  spectrum  of  need.  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
ditional major  expenditures  in  this  sector, 
which  have  been  called  for  by  the  Opposi- 
tion parties  and  which  could  inevitably  result 
in  higher  taxes  for  our  constituents,  cannot 
be  justified  at  this  time. 

I  am  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  recognizes  this  finan- 
cial fact  of  life.  I  feel  that  further  large  ex- 
penditures on  programmes  of  this  nature  can 
be  supported  only  by  additional  sources  of 
tax  revenue.  Since  these  sources  were  denied 
this  province  at  the  last  federal-provincial 
conference,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  has 
taken  the  only  responsible  alternative  course 
available  to  him.  It  was  a  courageous  and 
wise  decision.  Courageous,  because  he  re- 
fused to  make  rash  and  expensive  promises. 
Wise,  because  he  recognized  as  did  those  par- 
liamentarians of  1867  that  the  only  sure 
foundation  on  which  to  advance  the  public 
wealth  is  the  development  and  the  husband- 
ing of  our  resources.  He  has  therefore, 
marked  this  Centennial  year  as  one  of  full 
scale  programme  for  provincial  development. 

It  is  on  this  programme  of  provincial 
development  that  I  wish  to  concentrate  today, 
for  it  strikes  a  deep  chord  within  me  and  all 
the  residents  of  the  north  and  the  west,  par- 
ticularly my  constituents  of  Kenora. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday  in  this  House 
we  witnessed  the  unveiling  of  one  of  those 
great  meaningful  documents  which,  like  the 
1943,  22-point  programme  of  another  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  government,  charts  for 
this  province  and  its  people  a  sure  and  steady 
course  for  the  second  century.  The  document 
is  testimony  to  the  imaginative  leadership  and 
the  concern  for  the  people  of  this  province 
shown  by  the  Prime  Minister  throughout  his 
tenure  of  oflBce. 

This  government,  now  only  some  2,000 
days  old,  has  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  it  is  the  government  for  all  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  I  would  like  to  briefly  review 
some  of  its  major  accomplishments. 

In  the  past  five  years,  371,000  new  jobs. 
Gross  provincial  product  has  increased  by  48 
per  cent,  or  almost  10  per  cent  per  year. 
Personal  per  capita  income  has  climbed  32.6 
per  cent.  More  than  806  new  manufacturing 
establishments.  More  than  800  miles  of  major 
higliways  constructed  and  all  toll-free. 

Farm  cash  income  increased  by  44  per  cent. 
University  enrolment  has  almost  doubled, 
from  32,000  in  1961,  to  62,000  in  1966.  One 


l^illion  dollars  given  in  grants  to  the  less 
wealthy  public  and  separate  school  systems 
throughout  the  province,  under  the  tax  foun- 
dation plan.  Nearly  9,000  new  hospital  beds 
constructed. 

The  past  five  years  have  meant  com- 
munity colleges,  a  Department  of  University 
Afl^airs,  the  Ontario  council  for  the  arts,  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  an  age  discrimination 
Act,  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  legal  aid, 
consumer  protection  and  The  Securities  Act. 
And  the  new  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AflFairs,  a  new  Child  Welfare 
Act,  the  Ontario  housing  corporation,  the 
Sheridan  Park  research  community,  and  car 
safety  legislation. 

These  accomplishments  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  what  this  government  has  done 
in  its  2,000  days.  It  is  a  record  unmatched 
by  any  other  provincial  jurisdiction  in  Canada 
and  probably  very  few  in  the  United  States. 
Let  me  give  you  just  one  example,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  Financial  Post  of  January 
28  of  this  year,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Two 
pronged  pollution  attack  aimed  at  saving 
Great  Lakes",  we  read  as  follows: 

Federal  officials,  that  is  Canadian 
federal  officials,  are  quick  to  say  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  is  the 
most  realistic  of  its  kind  in  North  America. 
In  the  10  years  that  it  has  been  in  busi- 
ness it  has  spent  about  $1  billion  and 
moved  Ontario  to  a  point  where  the  United 
States  might  be  five  years  from  now. 

Yet  this  area,  namely  water  pollution  control, 
is  singled  out  in  the  Throne  Speech  for 
further  improvement  and  expansion.  This  is 
just  one  example  of  many  that  could  be  pro- 
vided to  indicate  just  how  much  this  govern- 
ment does  care  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  their  needs  in  this  modem  society. 

My  constituency  is  part  of  northwestern 
Ontario,  but  at  Confederation  the  term  north- 
west represented  that  area  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  as  far  north  as 
the  Arctic  circle.  The  most  remote  regions 
represented  in  our  Parliament  of  1867  was 
Algoma. 

In  the  election  of  that  year,  a  Conservative, 
Fred  W.  Cumberland,  won  with  a  total  of 
351  votes  against  127  for  the  Liberals  and  49 
for  the  independent  candidate.  From  this 
total  of  only  517  votes,  it  is  obvious  that  even 
then  Algoma  was  very  much  a  pioneer  settle- 
ment. 

It  is  most  appropriate  for  me  to  remind  all 
hon.  members  of  a  real  source  of  attraction 
which  Canada  held  in  the  very  earliest  days. 
What  did  Canada  offer,  which  attracted  the 
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attention  and  the  rivalry  of  both  the  French 
and  Enghsh? 

We  must  be  honest  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  not  the  agricultural  land  of  south- 
western Ontario.  It  was  not  the  fruit  grow- 
ing region  of  the  Niagara  peninsula,  and 
certainly  there  was  no  industrial  potential 
here  at  that  time.  But  it  was  the  beaver  pelt 
of  the  great  northwest. 

From  the  earliest  days  there  was  rivalry, 
competition  and  strife  for  the  wealth  of  that 
area.  While  the  source  of  wealth  today  has 
changed  from  the  beaver  pelt  to  the  much 
more  valuable  products  of  the  forest  and 
mines,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
rivalry  still  continues.  It  is  a  rivalry  about 
which  many  in  this  part  of  the  province  are 
completely  unaware,  but  it  exists,  neverthe- 
less. 

I  believe  we  must  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  struggle  for  the  wealth  of  the  great 
northwest  which  is  now  going  on,  for  I 
believe  Ontario  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and 
need  not  lose  that  struggle. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  a  race  between 
the  French  and  the  English.  In  deference  to 
my  French  ancestry,  let  me  quote  these 
extracts  from  the  book  entitled  The  Canadian 
Northwest  by  Jean  Mercer  Adam: 

By  this  and  vast  enterprises  which 
followed  it,  the  whole  vast  interior  as  far 
west  as  the  Rocky  mountains  became 
known  to  the  French  and  in  these  regions 
they  speedily  established  their  forts.  In 
1731,  Fort  St.  Pierre  was  erected  at  Lac 
La  Pluee— Rainy  Lake— and  the  following 
year  Fort  St.  Charles  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  and  Fort  Maurepas  on  the  Winnipeg 
River.  The  Kaministiqua,  now  Fort  William 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  was  the  key 
base  of  supplies  for  the  operations  in  the 
west  and  the  great  rallying  point  for  the 
French  trader  and  the  voyageur. 

In  short  the  whole  country  was  probed 
and  made  known  to  the  outer  world  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  French  and  the  French 
Canadians. 

After  1759  the  rivalry  and  the  competition 
for  the  wealth  of  the  northwest  continued, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading  out  of 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  Northwesters  with  head- 
quarters in  Montreal.  The  Northwesters  were 
headed  by  Scots  of  the  calibre  and  drive  of 
William  McGillivray,  and  these  great  business- 
men of  the  period  would  come  out  each  year 
to  Fort  William  for  an  annual  meeting  with 
their  local  representatives. 

The  book  describes  the  pomp  and  cen^* 
mony,  the  business  meetings,  and  the  rivaility 


which  were  occasioned  by  these  annual  visits 
from  the  east,  from  the  seat  of  power  to  the 
east.  We  read  how  the  local  citizens,  the 
half-breeds,  the  trappers,  and  the  guides,  ate 
the  crumbs  from  the  table  of  those  powerful 
men  from  the  east.  To  many  in  my  area,  this 
makes  for  very  unpleasant  reading  today, 
for  many  of  them  feel  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  are  still  eating  the  crumbs  from 
the  tables  of  the  east.  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  find  support  for  these  views  by  statistics 
which  I  have  picked  out  from  the  1961 
economic  survey  of  this  province.  Let  me 
quote  you  just  a  few  examples. 

During  the  period  of  1901  to  1959,  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  increased  from 
354,000  to  1,934,000  in  population.  This  is 
an  increase  of  nearly  1.6  million.  During  that 
period,  the  Lakehead  and  northwestern 
Ontario  region  moved  from  a  population  of 
only  28,000  to  216,000.  This  is  an  increase 
of  only  188,000.  The  projected  population 
figures  contained  in  this  pamphlet  do  not 
appear  to  offer  much  encouragement  for  the 
future.  Here  we  read  that  the  metropolitan 
area  is  expected  to  exceed  three  million  in 
population  by  1976,  an  increase  of  over  one 
million,  while  the  Lakehead  and  northwestern 
Ontario  region  is  expected  to  increase  to  only 
346,000,  an  increase  of  about  130,000. 

I  could,  Mr.  Speaker,  continue  to  quote 
statistics  of  this  nature  to  support  my  views, 
and  these  are  available  for  all  the  members 
to  read  for  themselves. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  here  I  will  quote 
from  the  last  economic  survey  conducted  for 
this  region  in  1959,  and  I  quote: 

The  Lakehead  northwestern  Ontario 
region  is  a  huge  and  challenging  territory; 
213  thousand  square  miles  of  plain,  forest 
and  lake  embracing  more  than  half  of  the 
province's  total  area,  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  minerals,  timber  and  water 
power.  The  region,  although  natural 
development  is  much  richer  in  potential— 

The  wealth  which  initially  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  nation  is  still  there  and  still  in 
the  same  place,  although  in  different  form. 
As  in  those  earlier  days  there  is  rivalry  still 
to  exploit  this  wealth.  This  time,  the  contest 
is  between  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Manitoba. 

I  want  to  see  Ontario  win  this  competition 
and  so  do  my  constituents.  They  proved  this 
back  home  on  September  22.  It  is  fcr  this 
reason  that  I  am  thrilled  with  the  programme 
for  'development  in  other  measures  announced 
ini  the  Throne  Speech.  -ni;  >   n-jjl -^ 
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For  instance,  four  new  provincial  parks  will 
be  opened  in  the  province,  bringing  the  total 
to  109.  One  of  these  parks,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  will  be  located  between  Dryden  and 
Upsala. 

Of  extreme  importance  to  my  area  was  a 
mention  in  the  Throne  Speech  that  this  gov- 
ernment would  investigate  and  formulate  a 
policy  in  connection  with  the  important  need 
for  landing  strips  and  airports  throughout  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  Dryden,  along 
with  Sioux  Lockout,  Ear  Falls,  Sioux  Narrows 
and  Minaki  are  areas  that  require  the  full 
consideration  of  this  investigation. 

The  labour  people  in  my  area  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  government's  intention 
to  set  up  a  body  consisting  of  labour,  man- 
agement and  government  to  explore  on 
reported  issues  which  may  be  raised  by  any 
of  the  three  parties. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  people  of  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  province  will  be 
heartened  to  learn  from  the  Throne  Speech 
that  an  educational  research  centre  is  planned 
for  northern  Ontario.  Also,  the  education  of 
children  in  remote  areas  not  served  by  schools 
or  railway  cars  will  be  improved  by  the  use 
of  portable  schools  and  the  extension  of 
boarding  allowances. 

The  extension  of  the  northern  corps  estab- 
lished in  1966  to  encourage  qualified  teachers 
to  provide  their  services  to  the  isolated  areas 
will  also  be  most  welcome.  Our  area  wel- 
comes announcement  that  the  government 
will  continue  their  rapid  expansion  of  colleges 
of  applied  arts  and  technology. 

The  announcement  in  the  Throne  Speech 
that  this  government  would  expand  recog- 
nition of  housing  problems  of  this  province 
with  a  positive  programme  to  promote  owner- 
ship is  of  great  importance  to  all  of  us  in 
northwestern  Ontario. 

-  To  illustrate  the  need  for  these  programmes 
Sand  where  and  how  they  can  be  applied, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conduct  you  through  the 
vast  territory  of  my  riding  of  Kenora.  I  am 
shocked  and  disturbed  to  hear  my  area 
referred  to  as  a  bitterly  cold  forbidding  land, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "the  North"  or  that 
bridge  between  the  east  and  the  west. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  visit  to  this  area 
would  change  their  thinking.  They  would  find 
a  veritable  vacation  paradise  uncluttered  and 
unspoiled,  with  a  people  of  great  faith,  deter- 
mination, vision,  hospitality,  sincerity  and 
warmth. 

It  has  the  facilities,  the  people,  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  desire  to  give  one  a  vacation 
which  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere  in  the 


world.  And  in  the  field  of  investment  there 
are  opportunities  unlimited. 

Let  us  first  move  up  to  the  Trans-Canada 
highway  from  the  Lakehead.  This  vital  artery 
has  seen  much  needed  improvement  in  the 
past  several  years.  We  have  just  completed  an 
11 -mile  contract  where  over  $1.4  million 
has  been  expended.  I  am  told  that  $2  million 
will  be  spent  on  an  additional  21  miles  of 
reconstruction  of  this  road.  Over  this  highway 
each  year  come  thousands  of  happy  vaca- 
tioners from  the  east  and  the  south.  The 
progressive  improvements  that  have  been 
made  by  the  former  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  McNaughton)  to  this  road  and  to  our 
overall  highway  system  in  Kenora  riding  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  him  personally 
inspect  every  inch  of  our  highway  system 
last  spring.  It  was  gratifying  to  watch  him 
take  time  to  motor  through  the  bush  trails  in 
order  to  determine  their  potential  as  future 
links  within  this  highway  system.  Our  first 
stop  on  this  trip  would  be  at  Ignace,  a  grow- 
ing lumbering  community  developed  into  a 
tourist  centre.  Through  Ignace,  one  reaches 
such  virgin  areas  as  Pickle  Crow  and  on  to 
this  province's  most  northern  highway  system. 
When  this  northern  access  road  is  completed 
west  to  Red  Lake,  it  will  form  the  most 
extensive  northerly  vacation  route  in  the 
province— opening  up  areas  that  have  yet  to 
see  the  white  man. 

From  here,  we  move  on  to  the  hub  of  the 
Kenora  riding,  to  the  community  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  great  northwest,  and  of  course  I 
refer  to  that  growing  town  of  Dryden.  This 
centre  has  a  population  of  just  over  6,000 
where  only  2,800  lived  in  1953.  Here  we  can 
witness  the  manufacture  of  that  famous 
Dryden  Craft  from  the  raw  materials  of  the 
immediate  forest,  and  watch  this  same  mill 
produce  paper  of  exceptionally  fine  quality 
having  a  multitude  of  uses.  This  industry 
under  the  effective  and  capable  management 
of  Tommy  Jones  has  provided  the  area  with 
great  stability  and  prosperity. 

Here  in  Dryden  one  finds  Canada's  most 
modem  and  progressive  printing  firm,  the 
Alex  Wilson  Publishing  Company  Limited. 
It  produces  coloured  postcards  and  coloured 
materials  of  the  finest  quality  unmatched  any- 
where on  this  continent.  Closely  associated 
with  the  Dryden  paper  company  is  a  Dryden 
chemical  plant  and  the  St.  Regis  Bag  Com- 
pany employing  hundreds  of  workers  and 
adding  further  to  the  economy  of  this  gen- 
eral area.  I  would  remind  members  that 
there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  more  expansion 
of  this  type  right  here  in  Dryden. 
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Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  this  area  and 
is  growing  in  importance  as  the  standards  are 
improved  and  the  local  markets  enlarge.  In 
the  late  spring  you  will  note  the  scent  of 
fresh  clover,  for  this  is  a  major  seed-produc- 
ing area  for  this  province.  You  will  meet 
many  successful  dairy  farmers  and  challeng- 
ing contenders  for  potato  honours  at  the 
Royal  winter  fair. 

Before  leaving  Dryden  we  should  move  up 
the  reconstructed  Highway  72  to  Sioux  Look- 
out and  to  Hudson,  where  we  will  see  26 
miles  of  new  highway  being  ready  for  hard 
surfacing  this  coming  spring.  Total  construc- 
tion costs  at  present  amount  to  $1.8  million 
with  paving  costs  estimated  at  another  $725,- 
000.  We  will  see  two  modern  bridges  being 
constructed  at  the  entrance  of  the  community 
of  Sioux  Lookout  and  at  my  own  home  town 
of  Hudson.  Total  cost  of  these  two  structures 
is  estimated  at  over  $366,000. 

This  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  had  a  very 
interesting  history.  It  was  the  centre  of  acti- 
vity during  the  great  gold  rush  to  Red  Lake 
in  the  1930s.  These  two  communities  had 
the  busiest  sea  airport  on  the  North  American 
continent.  These  still  form  the  base  for  oper- 
ations in  the  vast  region  to  the  north  which 
stretches  to  Hudson  Bay.  From  this  area  has 
come  some  of  our  most  famous  bush  pilots. 
I  would  name  just  a  few  to  start.  Starratt, 
Brown  and  Perry  all  worked  through  Hudson. 
It  also  produced  skiis  and  other  equipment 
for  many  subarctic  expeditions  of  tlie  past. 
Here  you  once  stepped  on  a  scale  and  paid 
$1  a  pound  to  join  those  trekking  north  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  distant  mining  fields  of 
Red  Lake. 

Both  of  these  communities  have  since  turned 
to  the  harvesting  of  the  immediate  natural 
resources,  ever  hopeful  of  more  secondary 
industry.  Following  many  disappointing  an- 
nouncements of  proposed  industrial  expan- 
sion, a  bold  enterprising  and  hard-selling 
determined  individual  named  Bert  Seaman 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  sawmill  industry 
which  provides  a  measure  of  economic  sta- 
bility in  that  area. 

When  the  two  major  continental  railway 
systems  announced  a  10  per  cent  increase  in 
freight  rates  of  lumber  products  coming  from 
northwestern  Ontario,  it  became  evident  that 
this  would  put  our  lumber  producers  at  a 
very  severe  disadvantage  with  the  mills  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  prairie  provinces. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment through  its  Minister,  the  Honourable 
Stanley  J.  Randall,  prevailed  upon  the  board 
of  transport  commissioners.  The  Department 
of  Transport,  the  CPR  and  the  CNR  to  defer 


this  freight  increase.  A  study  of  the  effects 
was  made  and  Mr.  Randall  was  advised  that 
this  proposal  had  been  deferred  until  March 
1,  1967.  By  that  time  the  detailed  study 
would  be  completed. 

I  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
government  will  continue  its  efforts  on  our 
behalf  to  insure  that  our  producers  in  north- 
western Ontario  remain  in  the  competitive 
position  in  this  vital  export  commodity.  In 
this  area,  you  will  find  no  pessimism,  but 
rather  a  rising  impatience  with  the  snail-like 
pace  of  new  developments. 

Moving  back  along  the  beautiful  Trans- 
Canada  highway  we  reach  Vermilion  Bay,  the 
junction  of  the  road  to  Red  Lake,  one  of 
Canada's  leading  gold  producing  areas.  Head- 
ing northward  up  this  road  we  wend  our  way 
over  one  of  our  area's  finest  highways, 
expertly  serviced  and  maintained  by  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

We  pass  by  dozens  of  luxurious  tourist 
camps  owned  by  people  who  love  this  area 
and  are  deeply  concerned  about  its  future. 
After  a  few  miles  we  reach  the  throbbing 
community  of  Ear  Falls.  This  small  com- 
munity was  dependent  on  the  Hydro  develop- 
ment which  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  the 
expanding  Chukuni  Lumber  Company,  and 
this  settlement  is  now  alive  with  excitement 
at  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  con- 
tains a  major  iron  ore  body.  The  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Canada  is  spending  some  $70  million 
to  bring  the  Griffith  mine  into  production  by 
1968.  Approximately  500  workers  are  now 
engaged  in  this  task  but  this  is,  of  course,  only 
one  phase  of  the  work  involved  in  bringing 
this  great  mine  into  production.  When  it  is 
fully  operational,  1.5  million  tons  of  iron  ore 
pellets  will  be  produced  annually.  It  will  be 
the  largest  pelletizing  operation  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  need  to  explain  to  the  members  of 
this  House  the  impact  which  an  operation  of 
this  size  will  have  upon  the  general  area.  I 
might  also  add  that  a  railway  branch  line 
some  70  miles  in  length  from  VermiHon  Bay 
is  being  constructed  northward  through  Ear 
Falls  to  the  mining  site.  As  I  mentioned, 
the  Red  Lake  highway  will  be  fully  hard 
surfaced  next  year  and  the  road  from  this 
highway  to  the  Griffith  mine  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition,  another  interesting  and  encour- 
aging sign  of  the  times  was  a  recent  announce- 
ment that  TransAir  would  inaugurate  a 
regular  air  service  from  the  Lakehead  to  Red 
Lake  via  Sioux  Lookout.  Thus  evidence 
already  exists  of  greater  interest  in  this  area 
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and  its  potential  in  that  part  of  the  province. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that  in  the  days  ahead 
I  will  be  successful  in  focusing  your  atten- 
tion and  the  attention  of  the  members  more 
and  more  upon  this  wealthy  area.  At  Red 
Lake  itself  we  find  a  broadly  based  com- 
munity which  is  the  area's  main  shopping 
centre.  Of  course  this  is  a  great  attraction 
to  our  most  northerly  citizens  who  are  anxious 
for  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the  outside  world.  It 
is  a  community  eager  for  all  the  facilities  that 
urban  means  to  the  more  settled  parts  of  this 
province. 

One  of  the  issues  of  the  Kenora  by-election 
was  that  cf  water  and  pollution  in  the  town 
of  Red  Lake,  and  prior  to  coming  into  this 
House  this  afternoon  I  checked  on  the  situa- 
tion with  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission. The  commission  advised  me  that 
they  are  developing  a  proposal  to  control 
pollution  and  to  assure  a  reliable  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  good  water  to  the  people  of 
Red  Lake, 

In  addition,  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  are  developing  a  rate  and  my  in- 
formation is  that  providing  there  is  no  delay 
in  securing  approval  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission's  proposal  by  the  coun- 
cil on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Red  Lake, 
construction  of  this  system  will  get  under 
way  this  year  1967. 

The  proposal  being  developed  by  the  com- 
mission will  be  shortly  placed  before  a  public 
meeting  for  discussion  by  the  residents  of  Red 
Lake. 

Close  by  Red  Lake  we  have  the  friendly, 
modern  communities  of  Balmertown  and 
Cochenour.  Here,  the  gold  miners  Hve  in 
homes  of  simple  design  but  with  all  the 
modern  day  conveniences  and  comforts.  Their 
lot,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  one  since  the 
price  of  gold  has  remained  unchanged  since 
1935  and  their  future  is  always  uncertain. 

Back  to  Vermilion  Bay  and  further  west 
along  the  top  of  the  famous  Lake  of  the 
Woods  into  the  area's  most  populous  region, 
Kenora,  Keewatin  and  Jaffray  Mellick.  It  is 
an  area  of  over  16,000  people  and  the  popu- 
lation in  this  community  swells  to  over 
40,000  each  summer.  This  area  produces  the 
finest  newsprint  and  that  famous  Five  Roses 
flour.  Here  we  find  people  of  strong  con- 
victions willing  to  give  their  utmost  for  the 
development  of  their  community.  They  are 
determined  to  make  the  northland  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  to  raise  a  family. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  that 
Kenora  is  the  only  community  of  its  size  to 
have  the  distinction  of  winning  the  Stanley 
Cup— and  they  did  it  in  1907.    During  the 


early  years  of  settlement  the  Kenora  area 
relied  for  its  economic  well-being  on  the  fur 
trade.  During  1880  to  1905  it  was  an  out- 
standing mining  centre.  I  predict  that  dis- 
coveries of  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  this 
area. 

The  lumber  industry  still  dominates  our 
economy,  but  tourism  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
major  industry  in  that  town.  The  railway, 
pulp  and  paper  operations,  and  tourism  to- 
gether employed  over  two-thirds  of  the  town's 
labour  force.  Kenora  is  located  only  124 
miles  east  of  Winnii)eg  and  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  educational  centre  for  that  part 
of  the  province. 

Extending  out  from  Kenora,  and  accessible 
by  air,  land  and  water,  is  a  vacation  paradise; 
thousands  of  lakes  that  contain  thousands  of 
islands,  and  miles  of  rugged  shoreline,  which 
prospectors  have  examined  for  gold  and  other 
minerals.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  beauti- 
ful and  relaxing  in  such  communities  as 
Nestor  Falls,  Sioux  Narrows  and  Minaki.  In 
this  area  a  magnificent  holiday  is  assured. 

Since  the  election,  I  have  been  in  contact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Tourism  and  Information  (Mr.  Auld)  request- 
ing a  Kenora  recreational  study.  I  am  happy 
to  announce  that  the  Kenora  recreational 
study  will  shortly  get  under  way  and  will 
include  all  of  northwestern  Ontario,  including 
the  vacation  areas  of  Rainy  River,  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  Patricia. 

There  are  three  phases  in  the  study:  First 
is  a  critical  examination  of  existing  physical 
features  and  of  the  tourist  plant  in  the  area; 
second  is  an  assessment  of  future  potential 
for  recreational  development  in  the  area  and 
general  comments  on  the  probable  effect  of 
government  incentives  in  stimulating  recrea- 
tional development;  third— the  final  and  most 
essential  phase  of  this  study— to  develop  a 
priority  programme  containing  several  sites 
which  have  a  high  potential  for  recreational 
development.  The  study  will  be  initiated 
immediately  after  funds  have  been  secured 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
about  half  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  members  of  this  House 
are  aware,  my  area  has  received  a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  in  connection  with  our 
Indian  population.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
future  of  these  people;  certainly  I  am  con- 
cerned as  to  why  Charlie  Wenjack  died.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  Ottawa  is  failing  in  this  area,  as  it  is 
in  so  many  others.  The  result  is  that  50,000 
Indians  of  this  province  are  completely  dis- 
illusioned, embittered  and  suspicious  of  even 
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friendly  and  honest  approaches.    We  need  to 
regain  their  trust. 

Having  been  associated  with  these  people 
and  having  lived  among  them  for  the  better 
part  of  my  life,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  never  be  changed  into  white 
men.  But  by  honourable  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  their  problems,  we  can  de- 
vise programmes  to  return  to  them  their  self- 
confidence  and  pride  in  their  culture  and  to 
give  them  a  useful  role  to  perform.  We  can 
provide  guidance  and  assistance  and  direction 
to  them  on  a  regional  basis  far  more 
effectively,  far  more  efficiently,  than  is  now 
being  done  on  a  national  basis. 

I  think  our  government  should  be  pro- 
vided, from  federal  sources,  with  the  funds 
required  to  implement  appropriate  pro- 
grammes. And  let  me  remind  this  House 
that  Arthur  Laing,  the  federal  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs,  admitted  that  Canada  never 
has  done  much  of  a  job  for  the  Indians.  May 
I  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  this 
government  in  1951  that  allowed  these  people 
universal  suffrage  and  it  is  only  since  then 
that  the  politicians  have  really  taken  a  real 
interest  in  these  people. 

I  feel  that  if  we  in  this  province  are  pre- 
pared to  honour  every  aspect  of  their  treaties 
we  should  establish  an  Ontario  Indian 
affairs  commission.  Such  a  commission,  with 
Indian  representation  and  answerable  to  this 
House,  would  appear  to  be  a  much  more 
appropriate  Centennial  project  than  many  of 
those  now  being  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  few  minutes  we  have 
travelled  several  hundreds  of  miles  and,  as 
a  matter  of  interest,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  great  size  and  distances 
that  exist  within  the  borders  of  this  province. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Kenora  is  1,165 
miles  from  this  building.  We  are,  in  fact, 
closer  to  British  Columbia  than  we  are  to 
Toronto.  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  is  closer  to 
Toronto  than  we  in  Kenora  are.  While  To- 
ronto is  240  miles  from  Ottawa,  we  are  about 
305  miles  from  Fort  William.  Now  you 
would  never  dream  of  placing  services  in 
Ottawa  to  look  after  the  needs  of  Toronto. 
We  also  disapprove  of  services  being  placed 
in  Fort  William  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  Kenora. 

Again  in  this  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
the  same  craving  to  become  caught  up  in 
the  economic  expansion  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  remainder  of  this  great  province.  I  hope 
that  I  will  be  able  to  inspire  those  on  the 
Ontario  development  corporation  to  take  a 
longer,  broader  ,view  of  the  situation  in  that 
area.  'aininu/'. 


I  would  like  to  see  them  adopt  a  more 
positive  attitude  in  their  approach  to  move 
industries.  In  some  of  these  situations  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  unable  to  find  the 
finest  managerial  know-how,  but  there  is  in 
my  area  a  deep  motivation  and  the  will  to 
provide  industry  for  the  general  benefit  of 
that  area.  I  feel  we  need  bold,  imaginative 
industrial  inducements  to  get  industry  under 
way.  Once  this  has  begun,  the  programme 
carries  on.  It  is  in  building  this  foundation 
with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  potential  is  there. 

This  government's  programme  for  develop- 
ment must  surely  be  slanted  to  the  north  and 
northwest  as  the  basis  for  the  expansion  our 
second  century  must  provide.  The  people 
there  are  anxious  and  ready  for  the  challenges 
of  tomorrow.  I  do  not  feel  that  because  they 
have  chosen  to  live  in  the  great  northwest 
they  should  be  penalized  in  any  way  —  in 
education,  social  or  economic  benefits.  They 
are  as  entitled  to  all  the  good  things  of  life 
as  any  other  citizen  of  this  province.  They 
are  not  crying  for  more  social  welfare  legis- 
lation. This  time  they  are  crying  for  the  tools 
with  which  to  expand  their  economy,  mod- 
ernize their  facilities,  and  expand  their  com- 
munities. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  all  live 
in  the  golden  horseshoe.  We  have  seen  the 
problems  here  that  an  over-concentration  of 
industry  and  people  can  produce,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  pollution.  Also  we  see  thou- 
sands crawling  to  work  each  day  along  super- 
highways, jammed  nose-to-tail  with  vehicles. 
Yet,  unless  the  government  intervenes,  the 
concentration  for  economic  reasons  alone  will 
increase  more  rapidly  each  year.  I  am  certain 
that  this  government  of  Ontario  is  not  going 
to  sit  idly  by  and  witness  a  Los  Angeles 
grow  in  this  area  from  Oshawa  to  Niagara 
Falls.  It  is  not  going  to  neglect  those  of  us 
holding  and  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of 
opportunity  in  the  great  northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  northwestern  Ontario 
are  sensitive  to  any  apparent  sign  of  dis- 
crimination. Perhaps,  because  of  that,  I  was 
shocked  to  see  in  many  offices  large  maps 
showing  the  southern  part  of  this  province 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  eight  miles  to  the  inch, 
while  northwestern  Ontario  was  set  in  the 
lower  corner  of  the  same  map  on  the  scale 
of  32  miles  to  the  inch.  The  discrimination 
may  not  be  intentional  but  it  hurts.  I  believe 
we  can  begin  by  redrafting  those  maps  of 
northwestern  Ontario  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  rest  of  the  province,  even  though  they 
may  take  up  half  the  wall  space. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend,  at 
this  opportunity,  a  very  sincere  invitation  to 
all  hon.  members  to  attend  the  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  Centennial  snow  carnival  on  March  4, 
at  which  time  we  will  inaugurate  the  first 
international  power  toboggan  race.  This  novel 
race  will  commence  at  Baudette,  Minnesota, 
some  100  miles  south  of  Kenora,  and  we 
expect  that  we  will  have  some  1,000  tobog- 
gans  participating. 

In  closing,  may  I  read  into  the  record  the 
text  of  a  telegram  which  I  received  before 
entering  this  chamber.  The  dateline  is 
Kenora.  It  says: 

WE  TAKE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  IN  EXTENDING 
OUR  HEARTIEST  CONGRATULATIONS  TO  YOU  IN 
BEING  GRANTED  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  REPLYING 
TO  THE  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE.  WE  ARE 
CONFIDENT  THAT  THIS  WILL  BRING  DISTINCTION 
TO  OUR  DISTRICT.  WE  WOULD  ALSO  LIKE  TO 
THINK  THAT  THIS  SELECTION  IS  AN  INDICATION 
OF  THE  RECOGNITION  THIS  AREA  WILL  BE 
RECEIVING    UNDER    YOUR    LEADERSHIP. 

And  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Stalker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kenora  chamber  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
new  climate  that  exists  in  the  Kenora  riding 
since  last  September  22,  this  recognition  will 
be  achieved. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
have  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  historic  riding  of  Renfrew  South  to 
second  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  ( Mr.  Bernier )  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  presented  by 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  you,  and  through  you  to  all 
members  of  this  House,  the  foremost  greeting 
in  our  land  today,  "happy  Centennial  year". 

Also  I  am  sure  that  all  members  will  join 
with  me  in  expressing  both  gratitude  and 
our  confidence  in  the  conduct  you  have  dis- 
played in  discharging  your  duties  impartially, 
responsibly  and  with  great  dignity.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  great  honour  for  the  people  of  the 
Ottawa  area  and  the  Ottawa  valley  to  have 
one  of  their  members  Speaker  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Ontario  as  we  enter  the 
second  century  of  Confederation. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr. 
Reilly)  who  was  unanimously  elected  Deputy 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the 
member  for  Kenora  in   congratulating  those 


who  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
executive  council  of  this  province  and  to 
those  who  have  taken  on  new  responsibilities. 

An  extra  word  of  congratulation  is  neces- 
sary for  the  hon.  Minister  from  Haldimand- 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan).  It  has  been  said  on 
many  other  occasions  that  there  is  no  security 
in  poHtics.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  security  es- 
capes the  politician,  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
usually  a  short  political  life  awaits  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  of  Ontario.  This  has  been  the 
case  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well,  as 
far  as  position  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
is  concerned.  However,  the  hon.  gentleman 
from  Haldimand-Norfolk  changed  this  prece- 
dent and  has  held  the  post  of  Provincial 
Treasurer  for  six  long  years. 

During  this  period  he  was  the  financial 
genius  who  guided  this  province  through  its 
greatest  period  of  expansion  in  our  history. 
In  1961,  when  he  became  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, the  provincial  budget  was  around  $773 
million.  Today,  the  provincial  budget  reaches 
almost  $2  biUion.  While  this  is  indeed  an 
enormous  increase  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
it  has  been  so  well  and  so  orderly  planned 
that  the  province's  financial  position  and 
credit  rating  are  today  more  sound  and  more 
secure  than  ever  before  —  indeed,  in  modern 
financing,  a  great  accomplishment  in  itself. 

Of  course,  besides  being  the  province's 
financial  wizard  for  six  years  he  was,  before 
taking  that  post.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  Minister  of  Highways.  I  am  told  that,  in 
1962,  he  was  made  an  honorory  chief  of  the 
Six  Nations  Indian  Mohawk  tribe  and  named 
"Genedis"  which  in  English  means,  "Tall 
Pine",  a  very  proper  title  for  a  very  fine  and 
tall  man. 

I  think  one  can  also  have  the  confidence 
that  the  precedent,  set  by  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Haldimand-Norfolk  with  regard  to  his 
long  tenure  as  Provincial  Treasurer,  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  hon.  Minister  from  Huron 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  whom  we  know  will 
spend  many  long  and  fruitful  days  in  the  new 
responsibilities  which  he  has  assumed. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
many? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Many.  I  would  like  also 
to  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora,  with 
reference  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Patrick  and  the  hon.  member  for  Prescott.  I 
can  only  say,  along  with  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  that  with  the  gentlemen 
who  form  the  government  front  benches,  we 
in  this  province  can  be  assured  of  good, 
sound  government— a  government  that  cares 
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for  people,  a  government  which  beheves  in 
progressive  change,  a  government  that 
throughout  the  years  has  tried  to  create 
opportunities  for  our  people  and  not  to  make 
our  people  serfs  of  the  state,  as  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  advocate. 
Above  all,  this  is  a  government  which  realizes 
that  only  through  voluntary  participation,  and 
not  compulsory  participation,  can  a  free, 
democratic  people  move  forward  to  the 
ultimate  goal— a  society  built  on  understand- 
ing and  tolerance,  with  the  final  result  un- 
limited opportunity  and  security  for  all. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  this 
legislative  assembly  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora,  who  only  a  few  minutes  ago  con- 
cluded a  very  eloquent  address.  The  other 
day  in  the  Legislature,  the  hon.  member  for 
Youth  South  was  trying  to  play  down  the 
great  Conservative  victory  in  the  Kenora 
riding  last  September  22.  In  that  election,  as 
usual,  the  NDP  ran  last,  even  in  view  of  the 
intellectual  dishonesty  of  the  polls  which  they 
produced  a  few  hours  before  election  day, 
claiming  victory. 

The  pettiness  of  the  leader  of  the  socialists 
reminds  me  of  a  story  of  an  ancient  taxi  which 
took  a  long  time  to  get  to  its  destination. 
At  last,  after  a  jolting  ride,  punctuated  by  a 
lot  of  stalling,  the  salesman  got  out  and  paid 
the  driver.  "How  do  you  manage,"  he  said, 
"when  your  fare  is  in  a  great  hurry?"  "Oh," 
said  the  driver  confidentially,  "I  keep  chang- 
ing gears  and  honking  my  horn."  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  adequately  sums  up  the  socialist 
party. 

In  any  event,  we  welcome  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  and  we  know  that  he  will 
carry  out  his  new  responsibilities  in  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  and  in  the  broader 
field  of  the  province  as  a  whole. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
welcoming  a  new  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition.  Today,  we  have  that  pleasant 
opportunity  again.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
you  never  know  the  players  without  the  pro- 
gramme. I  would  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  on  his— I  think 
I  should  say  appointment  rather  than  his 
election. 

But  it  is  unfortunate  the  hon.  gentleman 
seems  to  have  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  in  his 
first  days  in  his  new  responsibility.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario's  proposal  for  a  conference  on  Con- 
federation, which  it  appears  has  received 
wide  enthusiasm,  even  in  the  highest  levels  of 
the  federal  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  that? 


Mr.  Yakabuski:  Indeed,  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  is  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  saying: 

This  was  an  interesting  and  important 
proposal.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should 
be  put  on  the  agenda  at  the  next  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  Ottawa. 

Yet  here  in  Ontario  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  come  out  squarely  against  this 
conference.  Obviously,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  joins  that  small  minority  in  be- 
lieving that  the  federal  Royal  commission  on 
biculturalism  and  bilingualism  is  the  final 
and  only  answer  to  the  challenges  faced  by 
the  Canadian  Confederation.  We  shall  re- 
mind the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  again 
and  again,  and  in  every  corner  of  Ontario  his 
stand  on  this  question,  when  the  times  comes 
when  all  of  us  seek  a  renewed  mandate- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Honk  the  horn  and  change  the  gears. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  off  to  a  shaky  start.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  Lord  Macaulay  when 
he  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

His  imagination  resembled  the  wings  of  an 
ostrich  which  enabled  him  to  run  though 
not  to  soar. 

Also  I  note  in  press  reports  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
government  is  only  catching  up  with  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  province  and 
has  not  anticipated  their  new  requirements". 

We  would  remind  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  his  party  should  be  the  last  to  raise 
such  an  issue  since  we  are  still  paying  the 
costs  of  a  former  Liberal  administration  in  this 
province. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  an  old  age  pen- 
sioner to  remember  what  happened  to  this 
province  in  the  late  30's  and  the  early  40's 
when  the  last  Liberal  administration  was  in 
charge.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  that 
this  government  has  gone  a  long  way  towards 
catching  up  and  moving  ahead  after  the  dis- 
astrous days  of  the  last  Liberal  regime. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  What  about 
eastern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Oh,  we  are  coming  along. 
In  the  past  five  years  many  changes  have 
come  to  the  agricultural  community  in 
Ontario.  Not  the  least  of  these  has  been  the 
government's  legislative  record  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

This  record  includes  the  agriculture  re- 
search   institute,    new    programmes    of    land 
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acquisition  for  research,  the  Ontario  food 
council.  The  Junior  Farmers  Establishment 
Act,  crop  insurance,  new  programmes  to  re- 
lieve the  critical  shortage  in  farm  labour,  The 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  scholarships  for  students 
attending  the  Ontario  agricultural  college,  the 
Ontario  veterinary  college  and  MacDonald 
institute  and  a  new  programme  of  bursaries. 
Another  programme  in  conjunction  with  the 
federal  government  and  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  and  important  Ontario  Milk 
Act  which  was  passed  in  1965. 

Moreover  as  far  as  agricultural  income  is 
concerned  1966  was  indeed  a  most  fruitful 
year.  Total  livestock  and  products  cash 
receipts  totalled  almost  $1  billion.  And  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  pointed  out,  since 
1961  farm  cash  receipts  have  increased  by  44 
per  cent  and  as  far  as  the  dairy  industry  is 
concerned  dairy  products  alone  increased  by 
$50  million  or  27  per  cent  since  1961.  These 
are  only  some  of  the  things  that  this  govern- 
ment has  done  and  is  doing  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  greater  opportunities  for  the 
farmers  in  Ontario.  We  have  not  reached  the 
sought  after  goal— parity  of  income— but  we 
are  certainly  moving  in  that  direction. 

Further  government  programmes  have  been 
outlined  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which 
include  an  expanded  programme  of  capital 
grants  which  will  include  wells,  farm  drain- 
age and  the  construction  of  certain  types  of 
farm  buildings.  In  addition  there  is  a  new 
programme  for  students  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. I  would  point  out  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  two  policies  are  a  direct  reflection  of 
those  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the 
Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  association 
annual  meeting  in  November  of  last  year. 
Other  new  government  programmes  out- 
lined in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  refer  to 
the  consolidation  of  small  and/or  uneconomic 
farms  and  additional  bilingual  personnel  in 
agricultural  extension.  These  are  our  new 
programmes  and  they  deserve  the  support,  not 
only  of  the  farm  communities  throughout 
Ontario  but  of  every  member  sitting  in  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  important 
area  of  the  government's  agricultural  pro- 
gramme that  I  would  like  to  discuss  and  that 
is  the  ARDA  programme.  ARDA  is  a  pro- 
gramme, the  success  of  which  depends  greatly 
on  local  initiative  and  participation.  The  most 
successful  programmes  have  been  those  that 
have  been  conceived  by  municipal  bodies, 
other  community  spirited  organizations  or 
people,  and  nursed  along  by  these  same 
groups  with  direction  from  the  ARDA  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 


There  are  those  who  might  say  we  are 
moving  along  slowly  in  this  province  under 
the  ARDA  programme.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  because  ARDA  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  crash  programme,  although  perhaps  in  some 
of  the  other  provinces  it  has  been  used  as 
such.  We  must  remember  that  many  of  the 
projects  being  carried  out  with  ARDA's  money 
in  the  other  provinces,  are  programmes  we 
have  done  here  under  The  Municipal  Drain- 
age Act  and  through  our  conservation  auth- 
orities over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more.  The  former  director  of  one  of  Can- 
ada's largest  federal  agencies,  recently  retired, 
said: 

Problems  arise  not  so  much  from  the 
new  policies  we  introduce  but  from  the 
pace  at  which  we  attempt  to  implement 
them. 

ARDA  is  planning  for  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  through  the  people.  ARDA  is  a 
long  range  programme  and  its  potential  is  a 
menace.  Projects  must  be  well  thought  out, 
they  must  be  feasible  and  should  be  projects 
that  will  bring  benefits  and  contribute  to  the 
economy  of  the  area.  We  have  completed 
several  such  projects  in  Renfrew  county  and 
many  more  are  under  study. 

The  Ottawa  valley  parkway,  and  the 
Opeongo  lime  development  are  projects  where 
ARDA  will  be  called  upon  to  participate.  The 
Madawaska  four  seasons  development  in  the 
western  section  of  the  county  is  progressing 
well.  A  feasibility  study  has  been  made  for 
the  Gordon  Lusty  Company  and  I  anticipate 
their  report  will  be  released  shortly.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information 
(Mr.  Auld)  has  been  greatly  interested  in  this 
project  and  I  am  sure  he  too  feels  that  it  is 
the  key  to  the  development  of  tourism  in  that 
area. 

Madawaska  Valley  Maple  Syrup  Co-op  has 
been  formed  under  ARDA  and  that  body  has 
done  a  remarkable  job  in  bringing  new  hope 
to  the  marginal  farmer  who  owns  the  sugar 
bush.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  project  has  led 
to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  maple  syrup  indus- 
try right  across  this  province  and  this  in  turn 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  provincial 
maple  syrup  association. 

We  have  proved  that  with  initiative  and 
determination  by  a  small  group  in  a  far  re- 
moved part  of  our  province,  an  industry  that 
was  almost  forgotten  can  once  again  become 
productive  and  possible.  We  are  also  in  the 
process  of  setting  up  a  similar  type  of  opera- 
tion in  parts  of  Renfrew  and  Hastings  counties 
to  grow  a  market  seed  potato.  I  am  sure  that 
this  too  is  a  field  that  has  immense  possibilities 
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and  I  wish  the  sponsoring  group  every  success 
in  their  undertaking. 

Recently  an  ARDA  sponsored  programme 
5  class  began  at  Palmer  Rapids,  Ontario 
and  I  want  to  wish  these  courageous  people 
every  success  in  their  efforts  to  upgrade  their 
education.  So  you  see  our  people  in  that  part 
of  the  province  are  not  asleep  at  the  switch. 
The  government  has  provided  legislation 
whereby  they  can  better  their  lot  and  they 
are  using  that  legislation  to  do  just  that.  This 
is  a  record  and  programme  that  is  both  posi- 
tive and  meaningful.  It  differs  from  the  NDP 
agricultural  philosophy,  that  refers  to  farmers 
as  rural  tyrants  as  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  NDP  member  for  Danforth 
in  1963,  and  the  Liberal  Party  policy  on  agri- 
•culture  expressed  by  Walter  Gordon,  in  the 
Royal  commission  in  1956  which  charged 
farmers  with  only  wanting  handouts. 

My  friends  in  the  Liberal  Party  will  argue 
that  this  is  Mr.  Gordon's  position  and  not 
theirs.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  the 
Ontario  Liberal  Party  is  only  a  branch  plant 
and  control  of  the  Liberal  Party  still  lies 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  power  brokers  in 
Ottawa. 

The  agricultural  communities  across  Ontario 
are  being  offered  sound,  progressive  measures 
by  the  Progressive  Conservative  government, 
while  the  Opposition  parties  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  take  their  bookmarks  out  of  the 
1956  Gordon  report  or  their  1933  Regina 
Tnanifesto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  is  the  principal  centre 
of  heavy  industry  in  Canada.  We  are  very 
large  users  of  water-borne  materials  and 
therefore  we  are  particularly  affected  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  Welland  ship  canal 
tolls.  When  the  costs  of  moving  such  essen- 
tial bulk  commodities  as  coal,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone, and  petroleum  products  to  the  indus- 
trial heart  of  Canada  go  up,  a  very  unfavour- 
able influence  is  exerted  upon  the  economy  of 
this  province. 

High  power  and  raw  material  costs  to  pri- 
mary manufacturers  mean  higher  costs  and 
prices  in  semi-finished  products  to  secondary 
manufacturers.  Hence,  the  cost  of  Ontario 
finished  goods  to  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tributors in  all  parts  of  Canada  goes  up  and 
this  multiplier  effect  is  reflected  in  the  prices 
to  consumers  in  every  part  of  this  country. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  costs  and  prices  of 
Canadian  natural  and  manufactured  products 
destined  for  foreign  markets  go  up,  thereby 
-lessening  the  ability  of  producers  throughout 


the  Canadian  economy  to  compete  in  the 
ever-more  competitive  world  market. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  along  with  the  governments  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  opposed  the  seaway 
toll  and  Welland  ship  canal  lock  charges 
recommendations  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
authority  at  the  toll  hearings  held  at  Ottawa 
on  May  25  and  26,  of  last  year.  Of  the  58 
submissions  with  respect  to  its  recommenda- 
tions presented  to  the  seaway  authority  at 
the  Ottawa  toll  hearings  last  year,  only  two 
were  in  favour  of  the  recommended  increase 
in  seaway  tolls  and  the  imposition  of  lockage 
charges  on  the  Welland  ship  canal. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Ontario, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  governments,  very 
highly  qualified  and  responsible  organizations, 
to  the  toll  and  lockage  charges  recommenda- 
tions, and  despite  a  unique  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  26,  1966,  inspired 
by  overwhelming  opposition  when  members  of 
all  five  of  our  political  parties,  including  four 
courageous  members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  op- 
posed the  recommendations,  the  seaway  auth- 
ority has  ignored  all  the  submissions. 

In  a  report  dated  June  30,  1966,  but  only 
tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January 
9,  1967,  by  the  Minister  of  Transport,  the 
seaway  authority  chooses  to  slough  off  all 
protests.  Instead  it  makes  the  unsupported 
statement  that  the  recommended  toll  increases 
on  the  seaway  and  the  imposition  of  lockage 
charges  on  the  Welland  ship  canal  will  have 
little  if  any  effect  on  the  volume  of  traffic 
passing  through  those  facilities. 

And  it  completely  ignores  the  effect  of  tolls 
upon  the  economy  of  this  province  and  upon 
the  national  economy. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  seaway 
authority  as  to  the  economic  effect  of  tolls. 
These  include  a  reduction  in  the  income  re- 
ceived by  the  prairie  grain  growers,  the  multi- 
plier effect  on  the  price  of  Canadian  manu- 
factured goods  and  the  domestic  market.  And 
the  lessened  ability  of  Canadian  natural  and 
manufactured  products  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets. 

There  is  some  speculation  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  is  anxious  to  pursue  new 
political  fields.  Perhaps  he  can  before  opting 
out,  as  the  phrase  goes,  convince  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Liberal  Party  to  join  with 
the  provincial  government  in  vigorously  pro- 
testing against  this  unreasonable  stand  taken 
by  the  seaway  authority. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  I  will  run  for  national 
leader  of  the  Tory  party;  everybody  else  is. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  ex- 
change of  gunfire  between  the  member  for 
Sudbury  and  the  now  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, late  last  fall,  I  did  not  think  they  would 
be  sitting  quite  so  close. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  last  Wed- 
nesday, this  government  placed  before  the 
people  of  Ontario  imaginative  and  dynamic 
programmes  in  many  fields.  The  new  "Home 
Ownership  Made  Easy"  or  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme as  it  has  become  known,  is  without 
parallel  on  the  North  American  continent. 

It  is,  I  suggest,  a  programme  reflecting  the 
major  Progressive  Conservative  principles,  that 
is,  a  home-owning  democracy  in  which  the 
family  is  the  most  important  unit.  No  society 
can  long  flourish,  let  alone  strengthen  its 
foundations,  if  the  family  unit  is  not  kept 
sound  and  strong. 

The  new  HOME  programme  will  meet  this 
objective.  This  programme,  along  with  other 
family  protection  programmes  introduced  dur- 
ing the  past  seven  years,  such  as  hospital 
insurance,  OMSIP,  legal  aid  and  consumer 
protection,  offer  the  people  of  Ontario  security 
and  opportunity  without  compulsion  and  with- 
out reducing  responsible  individual  freedom. 

In  connection  with  this  housing  programme, 
I  would  point  out  that  a  contract  was  recently 
awarded  by  the  Ontario  housing  authority  for 
the  construction  of  new  homes  in  Arnprior. 

Arnprior  is  that  bustling  town  in  the  eastern 
section  of  Renfrew  South  where  Union  Car- 
bide recently  located  a  large  fibres  plant  and 
where  among  many  products,  the  famous 
Kenwood  blankets  and  Playtex  girdles  are 
made. 

Ontario  housing  corporation  is  also  poised 
to  take  care  of  future  housing  needs  in  Ren- 
frew, Ontario,  Renfrew,  I  might  mention,  is 
the  farm  centre  of  the  Ottawa  valley,  and  it, 
too,  has  many  fine  industries. 

Someone  asked  me  a  minute  ago  what  was 
happening  in  eastern  Ontario— there  is  some- 
thing. The  chances  are  that  the  Norpoint 
stainless  steel  sink  in  your  kitchen  or  the 
Bluebell  jeans  your  teenagers  are  wearing 
were  made  in  Renfrew. 

Notwithstanding  the  government's  record 
and  proposals  in  all  other  fields,  perhaps  no- 
where has  Ontario  moved  forward  more 
dramatically  in  the  past  five  years  than  in  the 
field  of  education. 


Since  1961,  2,748  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  or  additions  to  existing  structures, 
have  been  built,  meaning  one  and  a  half  new 
facilities  opening  every  day  of  the  week.  Five 
new  universities  have  been  chartered;  free 
textbooks  now  extend  to  grade  13.  The  uni- 
versity capital  aid  corporation,  the  education 
capital  aid  corporation  and  the  $1  biUion  tax 
foundation  programme— these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation  which  are 
bringing  to  the  citizens  of  Ontario  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  modern  educational  systems  in 
the  world. 

I  might  add  that  this  is  also  one  of  the 
reasons  why  large  numbers  of  the  250,000 
young  people  during  that  period  from  1943 
to  1961  fled  sociahsm  in  Saskatchewan  and 
came  to  Ontario.  These  were  young  people 
in  search  of  a  future.  And  they  found  one 
in  Ontario— a  world  of  opportunity— not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  their  children,  who  are 
now  using  the  province's  educational  facilities. 

As  education  now  more  than  ever  before  is 
a  continuing  process,  so  must  government 
break  new  ground  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  technological  age.  In  addition,  govern- 
ment must  develop  and  offer  even  wider  pro- 
grammes to  insure  that  our  children,  regard- 
less of  where  they  live  or  what  their  parents' 
economic  position  is,  receive  the  full  measure 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  benefit  fully 
from  the  province's  educational  system. 

One  of  the  measures  from  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  deals  with  children  starting  school 
who  are  handicapped  by  vocabulary  or  other 
reasons.  This  government  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  proposing  a  programme  to  assist 
these  youngsters. 

While  details  have  not  been  specifically 
outlined,  it  appears  the  plan  will  be  similar 
to  the  United  States  head  start  programme. 
If  it  is,  the  people  of  Ontario  will  witness 
another  major  development  bringing  to  this 
province  a  full,  flexible  and  understanding 
system  of  education,  open  to  changes  variable 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  scientific 
revolution. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  new  high 
schools  taking  shape  in  my  area.  The  Opeongo 
district  high  school,  located  at  Kelly's  Corners 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Eganville  district  high  school,  is  now  moving 
along.  If  my  information  is  correct,  they  are, 
or  will  soon  be,  calling  for  tenders  on  the 
construction  of  this  school. 

The  Madawaska  valley  district  high  school, 
located  at  Barrys  Bay,  and  serving  the  villages 
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and  townships  in  the  western  part  of  Renfrew 
South,  is  now  undergoing  construction.  It 
will  be  completed  in  the  summer  and  operat- 
ing in  September  of  this  year. 

The  first  meeting  held  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  Madawaska  district  high 
school  area  was  held  on  March  15,  1958.  The 
results  of  that  first  meeting  and  many  more 
meetings  that  followed,  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  done  by  many  people  in  the 
interval,  have  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
fine  composite  high  school  for  that  region. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  this  high  school  will 
soon  be  open  because  it  is  a  project  with 
which  I  was  closely  associated  right  up  until 
the  Madawaska  valley  district  high  school 
board  was  appointed.  I  have  followed  closely 
its  progress  from  the  sidelines  to  the  present 
time.  We  can  now  say  that  in  Ontario  there 
is  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an 
education,  whether  it  be  in  the  academic, 
vocational  or  technical  field.  An  opportunity 
to  be  trained  or  to  train  himself  for  a  life 
in  the  technological  world.  My  only  message 
to  our  young  and  our  young  at  heart  is,  make 
the  best  of  it,  because  you  are  being  provided 
with  opportunity  the  likes  of  which  the  world 
and  man  have  never  before  known.  This  was 
one  of  the  goals  of  this  government,  and  it 
has  achieved,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  our  time. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  highways, 
county  and  municipal  roads  programme  in 
Renfrew  South.  We  are  moving  along  in  this 
area  too.  Highway  17  from  the  Carp  bypass 
to  Arnprior  has  been  reconstructed  and  plans 
are  shaping  up  for  improvement  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  same  highway  between  Arnprior 
and  Renfrew. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Twenty 
years  too  late. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  On  secondary  Highway  508 
from  Burnstown  to  Calabogie  and  beyond, 
much  reconstruction  and  improvement  has 
been  made.  When  the  hydro-electric  projects 
in  the  Calabogie  area  are  completed  and  after 
the  abnormally  heavy,  construction-generated 
traffic  is  no  more,  this  highway  too  will  be  put 
in  first-class  order. 

On  Highway  41  in  the  Griffith-Dacre  area, 
reconstruction  has  been  taking  place  with  fur- 
ther work  planned  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
our  hope  that  when  reconstruction  takes  place 
in  the  Dacre  area,  the  wonders  of  the  Dacre 
magnetic  hill  will  be  preserved. 


Grading  on  Highway  60,  from  the  junction 
of  Highway  17  to  Douglas  has  been  com- 
pleted. This  new  highway  will  be  blacktopped 
this  coming  spring.  I  know  the  Minister  and 
his  staff  will  waste  no  time  in  proceeding  with 
the  construction  of  this  highway  from  Douglas 
to  Eganville  and  from  Barrys  Bay  to  Mada- 
waska and  Whitby. 

Work  is  also  underway  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Highway  62  from  Combermere  to 
Purdy.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  three  struc- 
tures on  secondary  highways,  two  in  the 
Round  Lake  area,  one  crossing  the  Mada- 
waska River  at  Palmer  Rapids.  The  one  at 
Palmer  Rapids  will  replace  the  structure 
known  as  the  McGarry  bridge  which  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Tom  McGarry,  a  former 
Provincial  Treasurer  representing  the  riding 
of  Renfrew  South  in  this  Legislature  in  the 
1910s.  And  should  you  ask,  certainly,  he  was 
a  Tory. 

Pre-engineering  is  now  underway  for  the 
rebuilding  of  existing  highways  through  the 
villages  of  Eganville  and  Killaloe.  This  will 
be  done  at  no  cost  to  the  villagers  themselves 
under  a  connecting  link  agreement,  and  it 
will  include  storm  sewers,  curbs  and  gutters, 
grading  and  resurfacing.  I  am  sure  the  resi- 
dents of  these  villages  will  welcome  this  pro- 
gramme of  improvement  and  beautification, 
at  no  cost  to  the  local  taxpayer. 

Besides  the  work  that  is  in  progress  through 
the  village  of  Killaloe,  plans  are  underway 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  same  highway 
from  that  village  to  Brudenell.  When  this  is 
completed,  it  will  complete  a  very  important 
link  in  that  area. 

A  county  development  road,  commonly 
known  as  the  river  road  from  Braeside  to 
Castleford  has  been  completed.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  scenic  drives  in  our  province. 
This  county  road  follows  along  the  Ottawa 
River  from  the  village  of  Braeside  to  Castle- 
ford and  I  can  recommend  this  drive  to  any 
visitor  to  our  fair  valley. 

Municipal  development  roads  are  either  in 
the  pre-engineering  or  construction  stage  in 
the  following  municipalities  in  Renfrew  South: 
Bagot  and  Blythfield;  Admaston;  Grattan; 
Sebastopol;  South  Algoma;  Brudenell  and 
Lyndoch;  Sherwood,  Jones  and  Burns;  Rad- 
cliffe;  and  Raglan. 

In  addition  to  this,  municipal  roads  have 
been  reconstructed  in  the  townships  of 
Brougham,  Griffith  and  Matawatchan  by 
Ontario  Hydro  because  of  the  flooding  caused 
by  the  Mountain  Chute  project.  This  is  indeed 
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a     development     road     programme     without 
parallel. 

This  government's  development  road  pro- 
gramme has  been  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
those  municipalities  that  are  unable  to  carry 
out  these  programmes  themselves  because 
they  lack  the  wherewithal  in  their  assess- 
ment to  do  so.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  large  problem  and  that  highway 
needs  will  always  be  substantial. 

We  are  also  aware  that  this  government  is 
striving  in  every  way  to  meet  that  need  and 
has  built  up  over  a  short  period  a  provincial 
highway  system  that  is  the  envy  of  every 
province  and  every  state  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  What  of 
taxes? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  The  member's  policies 
would  make  them  worse. 

When  speaking  of  Eganville,  I  want  to  say 
how  pleased  I  am  that  since  provincial  re- 
distribution, all  of  the  village  of  Eganville  is 
now  in  Renfrew  South.  I  have  known  many 
of  the  residents  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village  and  I  look  forward  to  serving  them. 
It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  serve  them  as  well 
as  has  my  colleague  from  Renfrew  North 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  over  a  period  of  nine  years. 

In  Renfrew  South  in  the  past  three  years, 
we  have  seen  steady  progress.  When  I  review 
the  happenings  of  that  period,  especially  those 
that  can  be  directly  attributed  to  programmes 
and  policies  of  this  government,  it  can  really 
be  considered  as  a  period  of  great  forward 
movement.  The  new  hydro-electric  power 
development  on  the  Madawaska  River  at 
Mountain  Chute,  near  Calabogie,  and  the 
enlargement  of  existing  facilities  at  Barrett 
Chute  and  Stewartville  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economy  of  a  large  area.  Not 
only  have  they  given  many  hundreds  of 
people  employment,  but  indirectly  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  great 
•economic  upswing  in  the  entire  region. 

The  head-pond,  or  flooded  area  created  by 
this  project  has  the  makings  of  a  tremendous 
recreation  area.  Ontario  Hydro  and  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  have  been 
most  careful  to  see  that  the  clearing  and 
other  associated  work  of  this  project  is  being 
done  so  as  not  to  mar  the  natural  beauty  and 
tourist  potential  of  the  area.  I  can  envisage 
sections  of  the  township  of  Bagot  and  Blyth- 
£eld,  Brougham,  GriflBth  and  Madawaska  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest  outdoor  playgrounds 


in  this  province.  I  am  sure  that  Ontario 
Hydro  and  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  are  laying  plans  so  that  this  will  take 
place  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  calculate  the  benefits  that  the 
Mountain  Chute  project  has  brought  and  will 
continue  to  bring  to  that  part  of  our  province. 

Because  in  my  constituency  the  forest 
products  industry  is  of  prime  importance,  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  that  interest.  In  it,  as 
in  other  industries,  automation  has  set  in.  The 
bulldozer  and  the  skidders  are  taking  over 
from  the  horses.  The  chain  saws  have  taken 
over  from  the  crosscut,  which  is  now  almost  a 
collector's  item.  River  drives  are  fewer,  with 
large  trucks  hauling  logs  from  skidway  direct 
to  the  mill  over  distances  unthinkable  20  years 
ago.  One  might  say  that  the  exciting  and 
romantic  days  of  lumbering  are  over. 

Nevertheless,  lumbering  plays,  and  will 
continue  to  play,  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  Ontario.  Although  there  are 
fewer  small  operations,  the  industry  itself  has 
become  highly  organized  and  mechanized.  So 
efficient  have  they  become,  that  a  lumber 
firm  in  Renfrew,  Eganville,  Killaloe,  Palmer 
Rapids,  Quadeville  or  Barrys  Bay  can  receive 
a  telephone  order  until  3.30  p.m.  in  the  after- 
noon and  have  the  material  on  a  construction 
job  site  in  Hamilton,  or  almost  any  other 
point  in  southern  Ontario,  at  8  a.m.  the 
following  morning.  We  must  ensure  that  this 
forest  industry  is  maintained.  We  must  en- 
sure that  they  have  adequate  supplies  of 
material  and  timber  stands  to  work  with.  I 
know  that  this  government  is  doing  much 
toward  obtaining  that  goal. 

I  would  like  to  comment  too  on  a  recent 
announcement  concerning  the  necessity  of 
heavy  imports  of  top-grade  hardwoods  in  our 
furniture  and  paneling  trade.  Much  of  our 
area  has  a  heavy  mineral  deposit  in  the  soil 
and  this  lends  itself  to  producing  trees  of  a 
lower-quality  grade,  as  laid  down  in  our 
national  hardware  lumber  association's  rule- 
book.  I  refer  here  particularly  to  our  own 
Canadian  maple.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Canadian  lumbermen's  association 
has  embarked  on  a  campaign  to  strengthen 
the  markets  of  this  mineral-streaked  maple, 
using  as  a  trade  name  the  words  "spiced 
maple."  This  campaign  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success.  This  could  well  mean  a 
higher  overall  average  price  for  such  timber 
on  our  markets.  I  must  say  that  this  is  badly 
needed  by  all  the  manufacturers  operating  in 
our  area  where  the  quality  of  timber  is  at 
best  marginal. 
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I  know  that  the  trade  promotion  branch 
of  our  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment will  cooperate  with  the  Canadian 
lumbermen's  association  in  promoting  this 
new  species  called  spiced  maple,  which  I  am 
sure,  when  properly  presented,  will  be  in 
great  demand  in  the  furniture  and  paneling 
trade. 

I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks  to  one 
of  the  political  parties  calling  the  farmers 
"rural  tyrants."  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  where  the  Opposition  parties  in 
their  desire  to  gain  political  power  attempt 
to  set  the  city  dweller  against  the  agricultural 
community  and  vice  versa.  This  kind  of 
politicking  has  no  room  in  Ontario  today.  In 
fact,  only  politicians  who  are  desperate  for 
power  will  resort  to  this  unethical  practice. 
Unfortunately— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tell  us  that  story  about  the 
road. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Tell  us  that  story  about  the 
shooting  incident  in  December. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Tell  us  about  the  road. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  No,  we  want  to  know  the 
story  about  the  exchange  of  gunfire. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  still 
preach  division,  those  who  say  one  thing  to 
the  urban  population  and  then  preach  another 
conflicting  theory  to  the  rural  population.  In 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party,  we  do 
not  subscribe  to  that  philosophy.  We  advo- 
cate and  practise  that  only  through  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  by  both  rural  and 
urban  population  who  appreciate  each  other's 
challenges  can  Ontario  move  forward  on  a 
broad  front.  For  in  the  final  analysis,  both 
groups  are  dependent  upon  each  other  and 
cooperation  is  more  important  than  division. 

In  the  next  few  days  we  shall  hear  what 
will  be  perhaps  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
and  expensive  ideas  ever  trotted  out  in  this 
chamber.  By  the  time  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position and  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party— who  most  certainly  tries  to  out- 
bid him  in  tax  dollar  expenditure— finish  their 
political  speeches,  the  people  of  Ontario  will 
again  be  promised  a  free  Utopia.  But  today 
perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
past  30  years,  the  citizens  of  Ontario  will 
understand  that  political  promises  are  not 
free,  that  rather  they  cost  precious  tax  dollars. 

While  the  government  stresses  the  need  for 
restraint  in  spending,  the  Opposition  parties, 
illustrated  by  the  recent  statements,  demon- 
strate a  complete  carelessness  with  the  opin- 


ions of  the  people  of  this  province.  They  show 
an  even  greater  carelessness  with  the  present 
net  incomes  of  the  province's  wage  earner. 
The  penalty  for  such  carelessness  is  obviously 
more  years  in  the  political  wilderness  for 
both  of  them.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,, 
the  government  oflFers  programmes  for  the 
people,  while  it  appears  the  Opposition  pro- 
mises only  unlimited  spending  of  the  people's 
income. 

Ontario  today  is  sound,  progressive  and 
dynamic.  We  are  witnessing  unprecedented 
expansion,  rapidly  rising  personal  income  and 
greater  opportunities  for  all.  Ontario  today 
is  marching  into  tomorrow  secure  in  its  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  complexes 
in  the  world.  Our  second  century  promises  to 
be  both  exciting  and  rewarding.  This  is 
because  our  people  reflect  optimism  in  their 
province  and  confidence  in  the  Progressive 
Conservative  government. 

I  feel  that  in  a  brief  way  I  have  summed 
up  some  of  the  programmes  initiated  and  car- 
ried out  or  being  proposed  by  this  government 
on  a  province-wide  and  riding  basis.  The 
record  of  this  government  and  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  the  people  of  this  province  are  in- 
deed impressive  ones.  This  government,  under 
the  able  and  dynamic  leadership  of  our 
Prime  Minister  has  governed  well  during  a 
trying  period  of  our  history.  Nowhere  in  any 
jurisdiction  on  this  globe  has  government 
shown  such  stability  during  the  turbulent 
period  from  1961  to  1967. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed,  in  the  whole  universe. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Right,  the  whole  universe^ 
People  will  remember  this  when  and  if  we 
seek  a  new  mandate  in  this  Centennial  year. 
They  will  remember  the  steadiness  and  the 
leadership  the  Prime  Minister  and  this  govern- 
ment have  demonstrated,  not  only  on  a  provin- 
cial but  also  on  a  national  level.  I  might 
remind  the  Opposition  parties  that  ranchers 
do  not  fire  good  foremen  and  ranch  hands, 
business  does  not  dismiss  good  managers,  and 
likewise  people  do  not  vote  out  sound  admini- 
strations. However,  we  are  not  for  one  mo- 
ment complacent,  we  recognize  our  duties  and 
the  needs  of  our  people.  We  will  continue  to 
bend  every  effort  to  forge  new  and  progressive 
programmes  for  our  people.  I  know  I  bring 
little  consolation  to  the  Opposition  parties 
and  when  I  look  across  this  chamber  and  see 
the  smiling  face  of  our  Prime  Minister- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  smiling  now. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It  was  there  a  moment  ago 
and  it  was  smiling.  And  our  people  know  that 
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it  is  "a  smile  they  can  believe."  They  are 
aware  that  he  has  only  begun  to  fight  and 
that  he  and  our  province  under  his  leader- 
ship have  a  tremendous  future. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  might  have 
continued  but  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  happens  occasionally  in  the  early 
days  of  the  session,  the  order  paper  is  not  yet 
ready.  The  bills  that  are  there  are  not  printed. 

Tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  this  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Tuesday,  January  31,  1967 


The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

\fr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome,  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery,  St. 
Philip  Neri  separate  school,  Toronto,  and 
Central  public  school,  Hespeler;  and  in  the 
west  gallery.  Blessed  Trinity  separate  school, 
Willowdale. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
have  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  municipality  of 
Neebing  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing uniform  estimates  and  rates  for  each 
ward  in  the  municipality;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
tax  credits  to  elderly  persons. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
annual  allowance  to  members  of  council  not 
exceeding  $5,000. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
it  to  enter  into  agreements  with  owners  of 
land  abutting  on  highways  with  respect  to 
walks  thereon;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  Does  the  Prime  Minister  intend  to 
table  immediately,  the  letter  he  has  received 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  for  a  Confederation 
conference?  Has  the  Prime  Minister  received 
any  communications  from  any  other  premiers 
of  the  provinces  in  respect  to  this  proposal; 
and  if  so,  does  he  intend  to  acquaint  the 
House  with  their  contents? 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  I  can  reply  that  yesterday  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
He  obviously  considered  the  contents  to  be 
of  a  confidential  nature  because  he  marked 
the  letter  "Confidential".  There  is  a  practice 
between  governments  of  respecting  things  that 
are  marked  confidential.  As  you  must  be 
aware  there  is  at  times  correspondence  passing 
between  us.  I  do  not  intend  to  breach  this 
rule  of  confidence  which  is  one  of  long 
standing. 

In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  question, 
I  have  had  no  letters  from  any  other  premiers 
of  the  provinces  nor  have  I  communicated 
with  them  since  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
was  delivered  here  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  two  questions  for  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

The  first  question  is:  What  meetings  took 
place  between  the  staff  or  members  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  and  directors, 
officers,  auditors  or  legal  advisers  of  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation  Limited  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1963  to  May  31, 
1963,  and  who  attended  these  meetings? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  discussions  during  this  period  with 
Prudential  officers,  as  well  as  officers  of  other 
companies  who  were  soliciting  short-term 
loans  by  way  of  deposit.  These  loans  are 
made  for  360  days  to  avoid  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act.  As  a  result  of  these  meet- 
ings. The  Securities  Act  was  amended  as  of 
July  1,  1963. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Minister  would  permit  a  supplemental  ques- 
tion. I  would  ask  him  whether  any  meetings, 
specifically  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Pruden- 
tial Finance  Corporation  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  companies,  took  place  between  the 
staff  of  the  commission  and/or  members  of 
the  commission  during  that  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  were  meetings, 
between    the   securities    commission    and    the 
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officials  of  the  Prudential  corporation,  repre- 
senting that  corporation  alone. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
second  question  of  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs?  As  January  31  was 
the  cut-off  date  for  holders  of  policies  with 
Wentworth  Insurance  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited, 
have  the  holders  of  such  policies  been  able 
to  obtain  protection  with  other  companies  for 
automobile  and  general  insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
informed  by  the  provisional  liquidator,  the 
Clarkson  Company  Limited,  that  they  are  not 
aware  of  any  Wentworth  policyholders  who 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  coverage  ff  they 
so  desired. 

In  addition,  I  might  say  that  the  Clarkson 
company  has  not  received  any  complaints 
from  people  claiming  that  they  were  not  able 
to  re-insure.  Every  policyholder,  claimant, 
creditor,  and  shareholder  of  the  Wentworth 
Insurance  Company  was  informed  by  letter 
on  January  3  of  the  January  31  wind-up  date; 
and  on  January  4,  the  same  information  was 
communicated  to  the  agents  and  brokers  of 
Wentworth  Insurance  Company  with  respect 
to  policies,  which  as  brokers  they  had  placed 
with  that  particular  company. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  three-part  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
which  was  submitted  to  him  yesterday. 

First,  how  often  and  on  what  dates  did  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  confer  with 
officers  or  representatives  of  Prudential  Fi- 
nance Corporation  during  1966? 

Second,  how  often  and  on  what  dates  were 
financial  statements  required  and  received 
from  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  during 
1966? 

Third,  how  often  did  the  OSC  make  an 
examination  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation,  during  1966, 
and  on  what  dates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
mand was  made  for  a  financial  statement 
from  the  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  as 
of  December  31,  1965  and  an  unaudited 
statement  was  delivered  to  the  Ontario  secur- 
ities commission  in  February,  1966.  On  the 
basis  of  this  statement,  a  meeting  was  held 
on  March  30  that  year,  with  the  officers  and 
the  auditor  of  the  corporation  and  the  On- 
tario securities  commission,  at  which  time  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  director  issued 
the  order  which  denied  Prudential  the  right 


to  sell  additional  securities  to  its  own  note- 
holders. 

A  demand  was  made  on  Prudential  to  sup- 
ply a  full  audited  statement  and  an  under- 
taking was  given  to  deliver  this  to  the  Ontario 
securities  commission.  There  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  a  delay  in  receipt 
of  the  statement,  and  frequent  further  de- 
mands were  made  for  it  to  the  auditor  of 
Prudential.  The  auditor  explained  that  he 
was  having  some  difficulty  in  finalisdng  his 
figures  but  on  each  occasion  expected  to  have 
them  ready  within  a  few  weeks. 

A  financial  statement  was  subsequently  re- 
ceived and  reviewed  by  the  securities  com- 
mission in  July,  1966.  In  November,  1966, 
when  there  was  evidence  of  Prudential  having 
difficulty  in  meeting  its  obligations,  an  in- 
vestigation order  was  issued  and  there  has 
been  a  constant  examination  conducted  since 
that  date. 

I  might  just  say  that  last  Friday,  as 
recorded  in  Hansard,  some  questions  were 
posed  in  this  same  general  area  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  (Mr.  Wishart)  and  this  material 
is  relevant  as  well. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  At- 
torney General. 

Have  there  been  any  occasions  upon  which 
instructions  were  given  to  Magistrate  Lang- 
don,  or  to  any  other  magistrate  to  the  effect 
that  he,  or  they,  were  limited  to  a  specific 
number  of  pre-sentence  reports?  If  such  in- 
structions were  given,  would  the  Attorney 
General  inform  the  House  as  to  the  reasons 
for  such  limitation? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  no  occasions 
upon  which  instructions  have  been  given  to 
Magistrate  Langdon  or  to  any  other  magis- 
trate to  the  effect  that  he,  or  they,  were 
limited  to  a  specific  number  of  pre-sentence 
reports.  Magistrate  Langdon  has,  on  occasion, 
asked  for  reports  where  they  were  not  re- 
quired or  authorized.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  the  director  of  probation  services  to 
suggest  to  our  learned  magistrate  that  further 
consideration  be  given  by  him  to  the  types 
of  cases  where  reports  would  be  requested. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  five  probation 
officers  in  Magistrate  Langdon's  jurisdiction 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  impor- 
tant work  is  being  carried  out  in  a  proper 
manner.  We  have  had  no  comment  on  this 
type  of  problem  from  any  other  magistrates 
in  the  province  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Singer  (Downsview):  Could  I  ask  the 
Minister  by  way  of  a  supplementary  question 
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whether  it  is  a  magistrate's  responsibility  to 
determine  whether  he  wants  or  requires  a 
pre-sentence  report  or  the  responsibihty  of 
the  director  of  probation  services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  would  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  would  be  some  re- 
sponsibility on  a  magistrate,  in  dealing  with 
a  case  before  him,  to  decide  if  he  felt  that 
some  help  could  be  furnished  by  way  of  a 
pre-sentence  report.  I  certainly  think  it  would 
also,  perhaps,  be  a  very  large  area  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  probation  officer.  I  do 
not  think  you  can  put  the  responsibility  com- 
pletely on  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Attorney  General.  Will  the  At- 
torney General  table  in  the  Legislature  the 
representations  he  has  made  to  the  federal 
government  about  electronic  bugging  and  the 
related  matter  of  wire  tapping  to  which  he 
made  reference  in  the  House  yesterday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  Legislature  the  representa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  myself  and 
my  officials  to  the  federal  government  about 
evidence  obtained  by  way  of  electronic  de- 
vices. I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
have  no  objections  to  tabling  such  material 
but  the  conferences  and  the  meetings  at  which 
this  subject  was  discussed  were  related  to 
crime  and  law  enforcement;  and  the  respec- 
tive conference  conveners  provided  only 
limited  public  disclosure  of  the  discussions. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  the  subject  was 
discussed  at  the  conference  of  attorneys  gen- 
eral in  January,  1966,  and  before  that  at  the 
national  conference  on  organized  crime  in 
Toronto  in  June,  1965. 

The  subject  has  also  been  discussed  by  the 
criminal  law  section  of  the  conference  of 
commissioners  on  uniformity  of  legislation  in 
Canada  at  their  meeting  in  recent  years.  My 
position,  and  that  of  the  officials  of  my  de- 
partment, at  all  these  conferences  has  been 
that  we  would  support  a  federal  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  electronic  and  similar 
devices  except  with  the  leave  of  a  court  or  a 
judge.  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  that  it  be  a  federal  law  since 
the  problem  transcends  provincial  boundaries, 
and  communication  regulations  are  already 
well  known  to  the  federal  authorities.  The 
subject  is  closely  related  to  criminal  law  and 
might  well  be  associated  with  it  in  this  pro- 
gramme of  regulations. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  the  Attorney  General 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question.  As 
1  understand  his  remarks,  he  stated  that  he 


would  have  no  objection  to  tabling  such 
representations.  Surely  the  submissions  of  the 
government  to  such  a  conference  are  matters 
which  should  be  made  available  to  the  Legis- 
lature if  they  are  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference to  which  I  particularly  made  reference 
yesterday  was  a  conference  convened  by  the 
federal  authorities,  particularly  the  Minister 
of  Justice  at  Ottawa.  Our  discussions,  by  the 
direction  of  the  convener,  were  held  in 
camera,  and  all  the  material  which  was  pre- 
sented was  submitted  there.  A  report  was 
issued  by  the  conveners  of  that  conference 
but  they  did  not  make  it  public. 

It  was  not  our  place  to  convene  the  con- 
ference. We  were  merely  invited  to  attend, 
which  we  did,  and  made  our  representations. 
I  made  it  plain  that  the  representations  I 
made  there  I  made  public  here.  I  stated  them 
publicly  outside  this  House.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  making  our  position  known, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  improper  for  me, 
when  the  convener  of  the  conference  asked 
that  our  representations  there  be  filed  only 
with  the  conference,  to  then  breach  that  by 
tabling  them  outside.  I  took  it  that  the  con- 
ference would  decide  on  the  publicity. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  ( Bracondale ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Attorney  General, 
notice  of  which  has  been  given.  In  view  of 
the  strong  statement  of  Metro  Toronto's  chief 
coroner  with  regard  to  the  conditions  at 
Toronto's  morgue,  is  this  government  pre- 
pared to  assume  its  responsibility  in  this  mat- 
ter and  give  Metro  Toronto  a  50  per  cent 
grant  towards  construction  of  a  new  building? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  inform  the  member  I 
had  this  particular  question  held  until  to- 
morrow; the  question  that  I  was  allowing 
today  was  the  one  addressed  to  the  Minister 
of  Highways. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sorry.  I  have  one  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways,  notice  of  which 
has  been  given. 

Is  the  final  report  on  provincial  grants  for 
roads  in  municipalities,  which  was  promised 
at  the  last  session,  ready?  If  so,  when  will 
it  be  tabled? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  to  advise 
the  hon.  member  that,  owing  to  various  meet- 
ings and  delegations  which  I  had,  I  did  not 
see  this  question  until  2:20.  I  will  take  it  as 
notice  and  have  the  answer  for  him  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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Mr.  Ben:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  begin  my  remarks  by  extending  to  you 
once  again  my  congratulations  on  the  fair- 
ness and  wit  with  which  you  govern  our 
debates  in  this  House.  It  may  be  that  because 
both  of  us  have  backgrounds  as  teachers,  I 
am  particularly  aware  of  your  abihty  to  con- 
trol the  House  with  a  stare  or  perhaps  a 
movement  of  the  arm,  but  in  my  brief  experi- 
ence here  I  beheve  that  you  are  as  good  as, 
or  better  than,  any  Speaker  that  we  have 
had,  in  your  fairness  of  approach;  and  I  can 
assure  you  of  our  continuing  support. 

I  had  considered,  in  preparing  my  remarks 
for  this  afternoon,  that  I  might  make  some 
statement  involving  the  possibility  of  making 
your  position  permanent  following  the  next 
election  but  I  must  be  careful  that  I  do  not 
in  any  way  appear  irresponsible,  so  I  held 
myself  in  check  in  this  connection.  But  when 
the  new  administration  is  formed,  I  can  tell 
you  we  will  give  you  every  consideration. 

I  am  also  very  much  interested,  sir,  in  the 
other  changes  in  position  in  the  Legislature 
since  we  met  here  some  months  ago,  par- 
ticularly in  the  new  responsibilities  that  some 
of  my  close  friends  have  received  in  being 
raised  to  Cabinet  rank.  I  will  not  occupy 
your  time,  sir,  by  extending  my  congratula- 
tions individually  but  I  want  particularly  to 
single  out  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  and  Minister  of  Citizenship  (Mr. 
Welch).  The  two  of  us  have  had  many  poli- 
tical battles  in  the  past  and  sometimes  we 
were  on  the  same  side.  I  believe  I  called  to 
your  attention  once  before  that,  during  our 
university  days,  the  Provincial  Secretary  as- 
sisted me  in  a  campaign  which  I  lost,  and  I 
in  turn  assisted  him  in  one  which  he  lost, 
so  I  presume  that  both  of  us  are  looking  for- 
ward to  considerable  and  continuing  success 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

But  without  in  any  way  disparaging  the 
judgment  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  On- 
tario (Mr.  Robarts)  I  do  find  that  one  of 
my  close  friends  and  able  administrators  of 
the  past— the  former  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests   (Mr.  Roberts)— has  now  found  him- 


self sitting  to  my  extreme  left  in  the  second 
row.  He  has  been  relegated  from  Lands  and 
Forests  to  the  real  wilderness,  and  he  is  now 
occupying  a  position  that  is  very  close  to  the 
Opposition  indeed.  From  reading  his  remarks 
in  some  recent  pubHcations  I  feel  that  all  of 
us  in  this  House  are  going  to  benefit  from  his 
independent  spirit  and  his  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  and  out  of  government.  I  wel- 
come him  to  the  Opposition.  I  would  even 
welcome  him  to  move  over  here  with  us. 

But  in  general  the  new  appointees  lack 
only  one  thing  in  their  experience  and  that 
is  some  years  in  Opposition.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  provide  them  with  that  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

One  of  the  changes,  of  course,  is  really  a 
transition  to  what  has  been  called  the  "Senate 
of  Ontario",  the  Niagara  parks  commission. 
Our  good  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  from 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan)  is  in  his  seat 
with  his  usual  friendly  smile  on  his  face,  and 
I  would  like  to  assure  him  of  our  continuing 
regard.  I  would  also  say  that  I  hope  he  is 
not  going  to  shuck  all  his  particular  and  spe- 
cial responsibilities.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  in  the  Legislature  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  new  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton)  expounded  the  regulations 
which  in  the  immediate  future  are  going  to 
change  the  way  in  which  the  sales  tax  and 
tobacco  tax  of  Ontario  aff^ect  our  Indians.  I 
do  not  believe  these  changes  would  have 
been  made  if  Chief  Tall  Pine  Tree,  the 
former  Provincial  Treasurer,  had  been  re- 
tained in  his  position  of  responsibility.  And 
my  advice  to  my  friends  on  the  Six  Nations 
reserve  is  that  they  should  call  the  present 
Provincial  Treasurer  down  there  quickly  and 
get  those  feathers  on  him  so  that  he  will  be 
acting  on  their  behalf. 

Naturally,  sir,  I  was  interested  in  the 
speeches  yesterday,  moving  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier)  made 
an  excellent  address  and  I  would  like  to 
recall  to  his  mind  that  our  first  meeting  was 
not  in  the  by-election  this  past  fall,  although 
we  did  have  some  friendly  discussions  on 
that  occasion.  Our  first  meeting  was  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  part  of  a  legislative 
group  that  was  touring  the  north.  I  well 
remember  coming  into  the  town  of  Hudson, 
where  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  lives,  and 
has  a  responsibility  of  business  and  family. 
As  we  came  down  the  dusty  old  main  street, 
which  has  been  improved  since  then,  there 
was  a  large  banner  hung  right  across  where 
even  we  as  the  legislative  delegation  could 
not  possibly  miss  it,  and  it  said,  "Mr. 
Premier,  we   have  problems   in   Hudson,   we 
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need  housing".  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  member  remembers  that,  but  I  would 
say  that  if  his  problems  have  not  been  solved 
up  there  they  have  multiplied  and  spread 
across  this  whole  province.  The  same  banner 
could  be  raised  in  many  of  the  communities 
down  in  southern  Ontario  at  this  time. 

I  was  also  particularly  struck  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fairly  critical  of  one  of  the 
earlier  Liberal  administrations,  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  he  was  talk- 
ing about  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  and  some  of  the 
needless  court  wranglings  that  marked  the 
30  years  of  Liberal  administration  then.  I 
am  sure  he  knows,  as  we  all  do,  that  the 
western  boundary  of  our  province  was  moved 
considerably,  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the 
main  street  of  Kenora  to  its  present  location 
because  Oliver  Mowat  insisted  on  the  rights 
of  the  province  in  this  regard. 

I  must  admit  I  have  heard  other  members 
from  the  Kenora  area  regret  that  this  bound- 
ary was  ever  moved  in  the  first  place,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  resources  that  are 
included  in  a  large  part  of  northwestern 
Ontario  would  not  be  ours  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  foresight  and  ability  of  Oliver  Mowat 
in  those  days  long  ago. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  have  high  regard 
for  previous  Liberal  administrations  but  un- 
like the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski),  we  are  not  going  to  fight 
the  next  election  on  the  record  of  either  one 
of  them,  fine  though  they  might  be,  because 
we  have  a  view  and  a  clear  view  of  what 
must  be  done  for  the  people  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  the  years  that  remain  in 
the  twentieth  century.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  present  administration  cannot  meet 
these  challenges  and  we  oflFer  ourselves  as 
a  reasonable  and  strong  alternative  to  that 
administration.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  we 
look  forward  to  success  at  the  next  test  at 
the  polls  in  Ontario. 

In  referring  to  the  seconder  of  the  address 
in  reply  yesterday,  I  always  enjoy  listening 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South,  and 
he  was  in  a  particularly  pleasant  mood.  He 
is  one  of  the  better  roundhouse  political 
debaters  we  have  in  Ontario,  and  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  province,  so  I  really  was 
thinking  that  he  might  give  us  a  more  severe 
attack  than  we  were  exposed  to.  One  thing 
he  did  mention  was  that  in  his  commenda- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  for  Agriculture  and 
Food  (Mr.  Stewart)— and  particularly  his 
administration  of  the  federal-provincial 
ARDA  programme— he  said  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  us  to  realize  that  this  is  in  no  way  a 


crash  programme  and  must  be  entered  into 
with  deliberation  and  care— and  I  paraphrase 
his  remarks. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  we  have  been 
more  than  deliberate  and  more  than  careful 
in  that  during  the  period  of  the  first  ARDA 
agreement,  the  information  that  has  come  to 
us  is  that  the  province  lost  close  to  $7  million 
of  federal  funds  because  we  were  so  careful 
and  so  deliberate  that  we  did  not  introduce 
programmes  that  would  allow  Ontario  to 
avail  itself  of  these  funds  that  could  be  used 
for  the  development  of  our  agricultural 
community. 

Mind  you,  I  would  say  that  all  of  us  have 
to  change  our  sights  from  time  to  time  and 
to  be  fair,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
in  responding  to  the  second  ARDA  agree- 
ment, appears  to  be  taking  steps  to  fulfill 
Ontario's  part  in  the  possibilities  of  this  great 
federal  programme.  My  understanding  is  that 
we  are  going  to  fulfill  all  the  financial  re- 
quirements and  take  up  all  the  federal  aid 
that  is  available,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
gramme to  expand  the  areas  of  small  un- 
economical farms,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  will  be  quick  to  set 
me  straight  on  this  point  at  this  or  some 
future  time. 

When  I  refer  to  lowering  our  sights,  or 
changing  our  aims,  I  must  of  course  also  have 
a  word  in  connection  with  my  hon.  friend, 
the  leader  of  the  NDP,  the  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  because  he  has  had 
to  do  some  readjusting  in  the  last  few  days, 
himself.  All  of  us  were  rather  impressed 
and  somewhat  fearful  when,  at  his  recent 
conference  in  Niagara  Falls  he  set  as  their 
goal  and  aim,  the  winning  of  67  seats  in  this 
Legislature  in  the  year  1967. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  As 
usual,  you  do  not  have  your  facts  straight. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  even  though  his  handful 
of  followers  are  ecstatic  at  that  proposition, 
he  himself  has  had  to  lower  his  sights  and 
says  now  his  polls  tell  him  he  may  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  48. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Which  poll  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  been  a  great  believer  in  polls.  We 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  for  reasons  that  I 
suppose  are  fairly  obvious  to  all  of  us,  sir, 
have  been  in  a  somewhat  careful  position 
as  far  as  the  interpretation  of  polls  is  con- 
cerned.   But  I  well  remember  taking  part  in 
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elections    and    by-elections    in    Kenora    and 
Nipissing  and  Bracondale  when  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  predicted- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   How  about  Riverdale? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —on  the  basis  of  polls  that  were 
absolutely  irrefutable,  that  his  party  was  going 
to  achieve  success.  We  happen  to  know  now, 
on  the  basis  of  our  friends  who  are  present 
with  us  in  the  Legislature  here,  that  his  polls 
were  wrcng  and  he  was  wrong  and  he  is  going 
to  be  wrong  again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  say,  our  position 
in  the  Liberal  Party  down  through  the  years 
has  been  careful  and  responsible  with  regard 
to  polls  and  every  other  thing  of  importance. 
But  we  are  in  the  excellent  position  now, 
where  we  can  look  at  our  friends  in  the  ether 
two  parties  scraping  up  reasons  to  explain 
v/hy  the  Canadian  institute  of  public  opinion, 
which  has  been  fairly  close  to  correctness  in 
years  gone  by,  is  predicting  that  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  are  prepared  to 
vote  for  and  elect  a   Liberal   government. 

And  for  your  enlightenment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  you  may  not  have  a  subscription  to  all 
of  the  metropolitan  papers  coming  regularly 
into  your  home,  I  would  say  that  the  institute 
of  public  opinion  predicts  that  if  an  election 
were  held  now  30  per  cent  ci  the  people  of 
the  province  is  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  Party,  26  per  cent  is  prepared  to 
support  the  Conservatives,  and  less  than  20 
per  cent  is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  NDP. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
Sounds  like  Walter  Thompson's  Toronto  Daily 
Star  poll. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  our  position  of  responsibility  we  are  not 
prepared  to  predict  our  election  on  this  basis; 
but  we  are  prepared  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
we  can  win.  And  when  we  do  win,  it  will  be 
because  we  have  earned  that  victory. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  my  hon.  friend  the 
Prime  Minister  is  paying  attention  to  this 
matter,  because  he  is  having  a  little  difficulty 
making  up  his  own  mind  on  the  political 
situation  in  this  province,  and  in  Canada.  I 
did  not  see  his  name  prominently  mentioned 
in  the  meeting  that  was  held  in  Toronto 
over  the  weekend,  at  which  a  group  of  20 
or  30  of  the  party  members  got  together— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  I  was 
not  there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  decided  very  democrati- 
cally that  this  time  the  federal  leadership  cf 
the  party  was  going  to  be  decided  by  a  much 


larger  number  of  delegates  than  had  been 
called  upon  to  do  this  in  the  past.  But  the 
people  up  my  way— and  although  most  of 
them  vote  Liberal,  there  are  a  good  many 
Conservatives  among  the  group— come  to  me 
for  advice  and  they  come  to  me  to  give  advice. 
They  say,  "Why  is  it  that  John  Robarts  is  so 
much  against  Diefenbaker?  The  federal  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party  has  always  been 
good  to  us  farmers  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  John  has  lined  up  with  Dalton 
Camp." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
has  much  importance  in  the  provincial  affairs 
that  we  are  here  to  discuss,  except  for  this. 
The  impression  I  get  is  that  the  leader  of 
the  government  has  his  mind  and  his  eye 
cast  on  the  federal  scene.  He  is  wondering 
when  the  federal  convention  will  be  held.  He 
is  wondering  what  the  polls  will  permit  him  to 
do,  as  far  as  calling  a  provincial  election  is 
concerned.    He  has  got  a  lot  of  worries. 

Now,  in  our  position— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  worried  that 
he  will  stay  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  position, 
as  the  official  Opposition,  we  are  concerned 
with  Ontario.  We  have  an  alternate  plan  iar 
the  development  of  cur  province,  for  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  We  are  going 
to  present  to  the  electorate  men  and  women 
of  ability  and  distinction  in  every  one  of  the 
communities  across  this  province;  people  who 
will  oflFer  the  alternative  to  the  present  situa- 
tion; people  who  will  be  able  to  occupy 
Cabinet  positions  with  dignity  and  with  knowl- 
edge. And  it  is  in  tliis  view  that  I  would  like 
to  now  turn  my  attention— 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  You  have  not  got  them  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —I  would  like  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  specifically  what  was  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  and  in  the  programme  of 
the  government  of  Ontario  that  is  failing  to 
meet  our  modern  requirements. 

Before  I  do  this,  I  think  it  would  be  fitting, 
sir,  if  I  expressed  to  you  my  deep  regret  that 
my  predecessor  in  the  office  of  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  forced  because  of  ill  health  to 
retire  from  this  responsibihty.  All  of  us  here 
count  the  hon.  member  fcr  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson)  as  a  close  and  personal  friend,  and 
it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  find  that  illness 
has  forced  him  to  move  out  of  this  position  of 
considerable    pressure    and    re^onsibility.     I 
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know  that  you  join  me,  sir,  in  wishing  him  a 
speedy  recovery  and  quick  return  to  his  place 
in  the  Legislature,  where  he  can  again  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  this  province  and  the 
assistance  of  his  own  community. 

In  looking  at  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
I  cannot  help  but  feel,  sir,  that  the  clearest 
impression  it  gives  is  that  it  was  written  by 
the  Prime  Minister's  advisers,  who  are  com- 
pletely caught  up  in  advertising  agencies.  His 
Honour's  speech  was  loaded  with  gimmickry 
that  shewed  through  regularly.  It  must  be 
an  embarrassment  to  him  that  the  govern- 
ment would  put  such  shck  and  meaningless 
phrases  in  his  mouth.  Time  and  again,  the 
impression  that  a  soap  salesman  gone  wrong 
was  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  came  through  strongly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  At  least  it  did  not  sound 
like  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  started  last  year,  actually, 
with  a  programme  called  design  for  develop- 
ment. If  we  were  to  watch  the  changes  in  the 
press  gallery,  the  people  who  accept  the 
government  positions,  the  people  who  came 
from  the  advertising  agencies  into  the  govern- 
ment service,  it  would  be  interesting  to  note 
who  came  about  that  time,  because  it  was 
at  this  period  that  the  great  phrase-maker  got 
the  ear  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  design 
for  development  was  presented  with  a  fan- 
fare. It  is  the  sort  of  phrase  that  would  look 
good  on  an  election  pamphlet  but  the  pro- 
gramme that  it  covers  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ing embarrassment  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  regional  development  across  this  prov- 
ince. 

But  to  go  on,  as  far  as  the  gimmicky 
phrases  that  were  presented  to  us  are  con- 
cerned, I  would  next  come  to  something 
called  "a  programme  for  people".  It  seems 
to  me  that  during  the  last  quarter-century  this 
government  should  have  been  concerned  with 
people  before  now.  The  one  that  leads  directly 
from  that  —  "home  ownership  made  easy"  — 
eml^arrassed  even  me  to  hear  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Queen,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
himself,  explain  to  us  in  the  prose  that  was 
provided  for  him  that  the  first  letters  of  this 
phrase  put  together  spell  the  magic  word 
HOME. 

I  suppose  this  is  a  good  idea  politically. 
Perhaps  it  is  useful  to  sell  a  programme  to 
those  who  have  been  sold  housing  pro- 
grammes in  the  past  without  any  houses  fol- 
lowing the  programme.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  record  in  housing  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  an  improving  one.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  previous  Minister 


(Mr.  Macaulay),  who  had  responsibility  for 
this  matter,  is  presently  sitting  in  the  House. 
He  was  a  master  at  providing  plans  for  build- 
ing houses,  which  in  fact  did  not  put  bricks 
on  bricks,  and  did  not  provide  the  housing 
that  was  needed.  But  now  we  have  a  new 
Minister,  a  man  who  does  not  sell  soap,  but 
I  believe  can  sell  programmes,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  series  of  proposals  that  were 
put  forward  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
do  add  up  to  a  meaningful  proposal  that  will 
build  houses. 

I  am  here  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  through 
>'ou  to  the  Minister  in  charge  of  housing,  that 
we  in  the  Opposition  are  going  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  we  can  to  get  the  required 
legislation  through  quickly  and  to  see  that  the 
Minister  has  a  free  hand  in  the  proposals  he 
has  put  before  us.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  The  people  require 
this  assistance  and  leadership  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  to  you  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
must  do  this  and  we  will  assist  him  in  any 
way  we  possibly  can. 

The  next  proposal  that  came  from  the  ad- 
vertising agency  was  GO  transit.  We  look 
forward  to  the  successful  inauguration  of 
some  means  of  interurban  transportation  but 
we  are  also  looking  carefully  for  the  econ- 
omics associated  with  it.  What  are  the  rates 
going  to  be  that  will  permit  these  people,  who 
live  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  to  come 
into  business  here?  How  is  it  going  to  be 
financed  so  that  it  can  be  extended  into  the 
areas  that  require  it  now  and  in  the  immediate 
future? 

The  next  phrase  that  comes  to  my  atten- 
tion from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  a 
programme   for  wild,   wild   rivers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Wild  rivers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  wild  rivers!  And  it  is  here 
that  I  thought  perhaps  the  government  might 
find  some  use  for  the  former  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  instead  of  relegating  him 
to  an  Opposition  status.  I  know  that  his  deep 
feeling  for  conservation  and  the  preservation 
of  our  natural  heritage  would  very  well  have 
put  him  in  a  place  where  the  government 
might  have  turned  to  him  with  confidence  to 
direct  the  programme. 

The  international  task  force  sounds  al- 
most warlike  in  its  implications.  I  do  hope 
that  the  international  task  force  will  deal  with 
the  government  of  Canada  in  its  great  and 
expanding  requirements.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
has  taken  a  leaf  from  his  predecessor's  book 
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in  stirring  up  again  a  series  of  television  pro- 
grammes which  are  designed  to  see  Ontario. 
Now  there  are  implications  here  that  perhaps 
it  is  designed  to  sell  the  government  of  On- 
tario and  we  will  deal  with  that  on  another 
occasion.  The  Minister,  himself,  is  active;  he 
is  full  of  ideas;  very  much  like  his  predeces- 
sor. We  wish  him  well  and  are  prepared  to 
support  his  plans  as  they  are  put  before  us, 
particularly  as  they  meet  the  needs  that  we 
see  in  the  community  around  us. 

But  the  last  phrase  that  I  would  expect 
from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  gimmickry.  It  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  decision  that  was  ill-conceived, 
and  hastily  arrived  at.  It  was  cumbersome 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  complete  flop.  I 
refer  to  the  call  for  a  "Confederation  of  to- 
morrow" conference  that  was  the  cherry  on 
the  cake  that  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  presented  to  us  a  few  days  ago.  In 
response  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  a  few  minutes  ago, 
the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  not 
communicated  with  the  provincial  leaders  in 
Canada  or  the  leader  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  to  correct  that.  I  said  that  I  had  not 
since  last  Wednesday.  I  think  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  well  aware  that  I  raised  this 
point  at  a  federal-provincial  conference  last 
October. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  glad  to  be  advised  on  that 
matter  because  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
in  my  view  the  call  for  such  a  conference 
does  trespass  on  the  federal  responsibility  and 
authority.  Our  place  in  this  House— if  it  were 
associated  with  this  at  all  and  it  would  be— 

Mr.  Yakabusid:  What  do  you  do  when 
there  is  no  responsibility  in  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Nixon:  —would  be  for  us  to  advise  the 
federal  government,  by  resolution  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  that  such  a  confer- 
ence should  be  convened,  and  that  we,  in  our 
capacity  as  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario,  would  advise  this  and  also  advise 
certain  inclusions  in  an  agenda.  But  in  the 
words  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  extending  the  invitation  to 
provincial  leaders. 

I  am  probably  rather  naive  in  this  but  I 
feel  that  if  he  had  meant  only  Premiers  he 
would  have  specifically  said  so.  And  I  can 
assure  him  that  if  it  does  extend  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Oppositions  across  the  country,  as  I 
believe  it  should,  that  I  would  accept  his 
invitation.     I    believe    that    any    study    that 


might  further  Confederation  would  be  of 
value,  but  it  must  be  generally  understood 
that  the  conference  is  a  provincial  conference 
and  that  we  cannot  possibly  involve  the  fed- 
eral authority  in  this  regard  because  theirs  is 
the  prime  responsibility.  The  people  of  Can- 
ada look  to  the  government  of  Canada  for 
leadership  in  this  matter  and  the  government 
is  providing  the  leadership  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  in  none  of 
the  programmes  that  were  enunciated  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  read  to  us  by  His 
Honour,  is  any  phrase  that  indicates  that  this 
government  is  aware,  or  prepared  to  deal 
with,  the  most  important  immediate  problem 
in  our  provincial  responsibility.  I  refer  to  the 
need  that  is  of  crisis  proportions— to  assist  the 
municipalities  of  Ontario  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial requirements. 

The  reliance  on  a  property  tax  at  the  local 
level  has  become  unworkable,  so  unworkable 
that  all  parts  of  the  province  suffer  from  some 
or  all  of  the  symptoms.  These  include  un- 
equal educational  facilities,  housing  shortages 
related  to  local  high  tax  situations,  inadequate 
programmes  for  local  roads,  welfare,  law  en- 
forcement, parks,  sewage  disposal  and  water 
supply.  But,  of  course,  the  real  symptom  is 
the  discontent  of  the  people,  particularly  the 
home  owners,  who  must  suffer  this  oppressive 
load  of  local  taxation.  Home  ownership  a 
century  ago  may  have  been  a  measure  of  the 
individual's  ability  to  pay  taxes,  but  it  is  not 
true  today.  Our  older  citizens,  particularly 
those  on  fixed  income,  look  forward  to  living 
out  their  days  in  comfort  and  dignity  in  their 
own  homes.  Their  local  taxes,  particularly 
those  associated  with  education,  are  driving 
them  into  high-rent  apartments  and  flats,  or 
as  public  charges  in  county  homes.  Young 
couples  looking  forward  to  home  ownership 
and  family  responsibihties  are  frustrated,  not 
only  by  lack  of  adequate  housing,  but  also 
because  high  home  taxes  put  payments 
beyond  the  average  ability  to  pay. 

Local  taxes  on  farms  have  mushroomed  to 
impossible  proportions  in  most  agricultural 
areas.  This  is  reflected  in  the  inexorable  pres- 
sures forcing  families  off  the  land  and  into 
urban  centres.  It  is  particularly  true  of 
farmers'  sons,  who  see  the  situation  in  agri- 
culture which  their  fathers  must  try  to  cope 
with.  Under  this  government  the  attractions 
of  rural  life  are  obliterated  by  the  unfair 
municipal  tax  load  required  by  the  financial 
policies  of  this  government. 

The  costly  process  of  education  does  noth- 
ing for  these  communities  because  the  end 
product,  the  young  people  who  have  received 
their  education,  move  away  for  better  oppor- 
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tunity.  Years  ago,  in  November,  1962  to  be 
exact,  the  government  set  up  a  committee 
chaired  by  a  Mr.  Smith  to  look  into  taxing 
arrangements  in  Ontario.  Nothing  further  has 
been  heard  from  this  group  for  four  years. 
They  have  either  smothered  in  their  own 
paper  work,  or  an  Alphonse /Gaston  attitude 
with  the  federal  Carter  commission  is  render- 
ing their  work  meaningless  and  useless.  Now, 
we  are  a  patient  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  On- 
tario, but  the  cry  is  now  for  government  lead- 
ership in  this  matter  and  the  Liberal  Party  is 
prepared  to  provide  it.  Rumours  of  the  Smith 
report  have  been  heard  for  two  years,  but  we 
can  wait  no  longer.  Even  if  the  report  came 
down  tomorrow,  it  would  have  to  be  studied 
carefully  by  this  House  before  changes  based 
on  it  could  take  place. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  should  have 
contained  a  concrete  plan  for  redressing  the 
inequalities  of  taxes  at  the  local  level.  This 
could  be  amended  when  further  information 
is  available,  but  the  local  taxpayers  waited 
long  enough.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  field  of 
education,  welfare  and  law  enforcement  the 
priorities,  the  minimum  requirements  and 
inspection,  in  fact  the  direction,  comes  from 
Queen's  Park.  These  provide  services  to 
people  and  should  not  depend  to  such  a  great 
extent  for  financing  on  property  tax.  On 
the  other  hand,  policing,  fire  protection, 
sewage,  certain  roads  and  administration  in 
general  can  all  be  reasonably  a  charge  on 
property  and  should  remain  so. 

Other  areas  of  responsibility  must  be 
shared  to  be  effective.  Connecting  roads, 
conservation,  parks  and  recreation  are  two 
that  come  to  my  mind.  Local  involvement 
of  people  in  education  has  always  been  at 
a  high  level,  even  though  most  of  the 
autonomy  has  been  taken  away  by  the 
department.  Individuals  are  so  concerned 
with  excellence  in  education  that  no  problem 
exists  in  getting  their  involvement  in  local 
boards  and  in  other  responsibilities.  The 
autonomy  aspect  is  very  blurred  since  almost 
all  decisions,  even  those  arrived  at  by  the 
local  board  of  education,  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  department  either  directly 
or  through  their  inspectorate.  The  present 
grant  system  is  insidious  in  this  respect. 
Freedom  of  action  and  initiative  at  the  local 
level  has  all  but  disappeared  except  for  the 
larger  boards  with  access  to  very  high  local 
assessment. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  present  grant  system 
tends  to  lead  the  local  boards  in  increased 
expenditure.  Frequently  it  has  been  said— 
and  I  have  seen  it  reported  in  local  news- 
papers—that   new    programmes    have    been 


embarked  on  simply  because  the  provincial 
government  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
programme.  I  suppose  some  leadership  in 
this  regard  is  essential  but  costs  have  become 
depressively  high  and  certainly  reforms  are 
needed.  I  believe  it  must  continue  to  be 
necessary  for  local  taxes  to  meet  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  education.  Twenty-four  years 
ago  this  government  promised  to  meet  half 
the  cost  of  education,  a  goal  which  it  has 
not  yet  achieved.  I  believe  that  relief  to  the 
local  taxpayers  is  needed  now.  I  believe  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  giving  the  solution 
to  this  problem  of  financial  priority  and  by 
careful  economy  in  our  educational  expendi- 
ture. Over  a  period  of  years,  a  shift  in  tax 
responsibility  must  set  a  goal  of  80  per  cent 
average  provincial  involvement. 

Now,  this  refers  specifically  to  education 
but  as  I  have  already  indicated  to  you,  sir, 
there  are  other  areas  of  provincial  involve- 
ment at  the  municipal  level  where  changing 
proportions  must  be  considered  very  care- 
fully. Some  of  the  western  provinces  have 
given  this  consideration.  They  have  given 
relief  to  the  local  taxpayers  by  refunding 
part  of  their  educational  levy  through  direct 
cheques  to  the  homeowner.  Although  this  is 
a  possibility  to  be  studied,  surely  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  could  work  out  a  plan  with 
the  municipalities  whereby  a  greater  share 
of  education  costs  taken  over  by  the  prov- 
ince would  guarantee  a  lower  tax  bill  for  the 
property  owner. 

It  is  in  this  area  where  lack  of  leadership 
is  most  provoking  for  the  municipalities.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  grandstanding  for  federal 
attention  when  he  calls  for  a  conference  on 
Confederation.  I  believe  he  should  turn 
around  to  his  own  responsibility— if  you  wish, 
the  confederation  of  municipalities.  He 
might  well  convene  a  conference  of  muni- 
cipal leaders,  mayors  and  wardens  par- 
ticularly—and if  it  were  possible,  the  reeves 
themselves— so  that  we  can  discuss  what  can 
be  done  if,  in  fact,  provincial  funds  can  be 
funnelled  at  a  greater  proportion  into  the 
financing  of  education. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  said  in  the  past 
that  he  was  afraid  that,  if  more  provincial 
funds  go  to  the  support  of  education,  the 
slack,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  will  immedi- 
ately be  taken  up  by  municipal  governments. 
I  feel  that  this  means  he  regards  municipal 
administrations  as  irresponsible.  I  would  say 
that  a  conference  of  these  leaders— one  in 
which  they  are  not  received  in  any  con- 
descending way,  one  in  which  they  are  not 
expected  to  come  in  with  a  formal  brief  and 
spend  a  few  hours  with  the  Prime  Minister 
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and  his  Cabinet,  but  one  that  is  carefully 
prepared,  a  full-blown  conference  where  the 
Minister  involved,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  the  Cabinet  and  representatives  of 
the  various  communities  in  the  Legislature 
would  take  part— could  work  out  a  means 
whereby  men  of  goodwill,  through  coopera- 
tion, could  provide  the  relief  to  the  tax- 
payers that  is  so  sorely  needed. 

As  I  say,  he  should  call  a  conference  with 
our  municipal  leaders  who  are  working  under 
an  Act  far  older  than  The  British  North 
America  Act  itself.  He  should  sit  down  with 
our  mayors  and  wardens  and  work  out  a 
plan  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  and  goodwill 
that  will  restore  fairness  to  the  municipal  tax 
system. 

I  believe  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  government  to  stop  threat- 
ening the  local  municipalities  with  phrases 
such  as  "Either  you  plan  or  we  will  plan  for 
you",  "Either  you  undertake  regionalization 
or  we  will  impose  it  on  you."  Threats  of  this 
nature  should  be  replaced  with  concrete  plans 
put  before  the  municipalities  by  the  respon- 
sible government  which  can  lead  the  munici- 
palities into  not  only  a  fair  share  of  taxation 
but  to  the  development  they  need  to  face 
their  problems  in  the  year  that  lies  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Since  the  last  election  this  government  has 
raised  the  premiums  on  hospitalization  by 
50  per  cent— actually  a  bit  more  than  that. 
They  have  raised  the  sales  tax  from  three  to 
five  per  cent;  the  government  has  raised  the 
gasoline  tax  to  16  cents  a  gallon  and  has 
received  a  larger  share  of  the  income  taxes 
collected  by  the  government  of  Canada  on 
our  behalf.  All  these  things  have  increased 
the  tax  base  in  this  province.  We  are  not 
expecting  any  announcement  of  new  taxes 
this  year  for  reasons  that  are  obvious.  The 
new  taxes  were  levied  in  the  quiet  years 
between  elections,  they  were  opposed  by  this 
party  but  they  were  discussed  and  finally 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
this  House. 

But  our  income  grows  without  tax  in- 
creases as  our  economy  expands.  I  believe  we 
have  a  tax  base  broad  enough  now  to  achieve 
the  reform  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  prom- 
ise to  carry  out. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  too  much  time, 
Mr,  Speaker,  in  talking  about  the  examples 
in  other  jurisdictions  but  if  the  statistics 
were  to  be  examined,  which  are  presented 
year  by  year  in  the  briefs  from  mayors  and 
reeves  and  other  responsible  officials,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  weight  that  is  given 
the  property  tax  in  this  province  is  far  out 


of  proportion  to  that  which  is  assigned  to  it 
by  other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  not 
keeping  up  with  the  times  in  this  regard,  we 
are  looking  back  to  the  view  that  was  held  by 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  when  they  set  up 
the  municipal  administration  more  than  a 
century  ago.  We  amend  this  Act  year  by  year 
but  it  is  a  patchwork  which  does  not  meet 
modem  demands  and  the  serious  area  where 
it  is  not  being  met  is  in  the  area  of  taxation. 

The  Conservative  government  of  Ontario 
is  so  entrenched  in  its  thinking  that  it  is  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  a  change  of  govern- 
ment is  needed  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  as  Liberals  believe  that  the  present  tax 
base  will  accommodate  a  fair  tax  balance 
resulting  in  the  lowering  of  local  taxes.  Our 
aim  and  goal  is  to  assume  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  education  or  similar  relief  afiFect- 
ing  other  areas  of  shared  responsibility.  This 
aim  and  goal  should  be  achieved  in  the  life 
of  the  administration  following  the  next  elec- 
tion. This  would  normally  be  four  or  five 
years.  When  the  campaign  is  upon  us  we  can 
be  specific  as  to  how  this  can  be  achieved 
but  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  now  and  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  by  it,  that  the  tax  base  is 
broad  enough  to  meet  this  responsibility,  that 
an  area  of  coordination  between  the  munici- 
palities of  the  province  and  the  government 
of  Ontario  has  not  been  prop>crly  looked 
into,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  communication 
because  of  the  attitude  of  this  government, 
and  it  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  change  of 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to  act  decisively  is  the 
fault  that  the  people  of  Ontario  see  most 
clearly  in  the  government  of  the  day.  The 
financial  situation  has  become  chaotic  because 
no  firm  response  came  from  the  government 
even  though  the  list  of  financial  miscarriages 
in  the  last  two  years  has  become  alarming. 
Ncrthem  Ontario  Natural  Gas  was  not  the 
first,  but  is  the  one  that  first  imposed  itself 
on  public  attention.  British  Mortgage,  FAME, 
Windfall,  Atlantic  and  Prudential  are  all 
examples  of  situations  where  this  government 
did  not  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Our  securities  legislation  was  approved  by 
this  Legislature  almost  a  year  ago,  but  has 
been  brought  into  force  only  in  part  in  the 
last  few  days,  long  after  the  horse,  as  it 
v/ere,  was  removed  from  the  stable.  I  am  not 
here  to  criticize  that  legislation.  We  discussed 
il:  fully  a  year  ago,  we  offered  amendments. 
Certain  improvements  were  made  at  that  time 
and  it  was  carried  by  the  House.  But  the 
failure  of  the   government   to  implement   it. 
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the  failure  of  the  government  to  appoint  the 
new  Minister,  whose  position  was  also  ap- 
proved at  that  time,  is  an  indication  to  the 
people  cf  this  province  that  the  government 
has  lost  the  will,  lost  the  ability  to  act  firmly 
in  these  situations. 

A  full  investigation  of  the  Prudential  situa- 
tion is  essential,  one  in  which  the  public  is 
assured  that  no  one  is  protected  or  any  detail 
omitted.  Yet  the  government  refuses  to  let  the 
proper  standing  committee  of  this  House  Icok 
into  the  matter.  The  people  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  Conservative  Party  to  order 
their  affairs  in  this  and  other  areas.  The 
answers,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  weak.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  the  wretched  events  will 
not  be  repeated  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leader  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  of  Canada, 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  himself,  said  in  the  House  cf 
Commons  that  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion has  failed  in  this  matter.  I  say  to  you 
that  this  government  cannot  restore  confidence 
in  the  securities  market  and  must  be  replaced 
by  a  new  government  that  will  take  the  stand 
needed  to  clear  out  this  part  of  the  Con- 
servative family  compact. 

Just  recently,  even  the  panel  of  advisers 
that  the  Minister  has  announced  will  help  him, 
is  a  part  of  the  in  group.  This  group  of 
people  who  are  going  to  advise  him  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  are  themselves  a  part  of  the 
securities  market.  They,  themselves,  I  am 
sure,  are  responsible  and  upright  men,  but  at 
this  stage  we  need  people  who  can  advise 
objectively  and  for  the  general  good,  not  to 
maintain  outdated  procedures  and  institutions 
that  have  resulted  in  the  fleecing  of  investors 
in  years  gone  by. 

The  new  Securities  Act  covers  most  cf  the 
requirements,  save  one.  It  must  be  amended, 
I  feel,  to  make  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion responsible  to  the  House,  rather  than  to 
a  Minister  of  the  government.  Independence 
is  the  cornerstone  of  effective  policing.  Even 
a  well-stafi^ed  commission,  armed  with  ade- 
quate legislation  and  regulations,  could  be 
stymied  if  the  responsible  Minister  were 
hesitant  about  his  duties. 

The  new  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  has  been  in  office  for  really 
just  a  few  weeks.  I  feel  that  he  has  answered 
the  questions  as  fully  as  possible  in  this 
House.  My  chief  complaint  is  that  a  full  and 
public  investigation  has  not  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  government.  We  have  provided 
alternatives  that  would  have  accomplished 
this,  but  they  have  been  turned  down  by  the 
government  and  the  majority  in  this  Legis- 
lature.   I  hope  that  no  recurrences  of  these 


financial  disasters  and  losses  will  take  place. 
I  do  not  believe  they  will,  because  this  gov- 
ernment, after  a  series  of  warnings,  on  which 
they  did  not  take  appropriate  action,  must 
surely  realize  that  the  people  of  Ontario  will 
net  tolerate  further  dallying  in  this  important 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would 
like  to  come  to  an  area  of  particular  impor- 
tance, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  deals 
v/ith  the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis).  Some  weeks  ago  we 
were  surprised  to  read  that  a  government 
committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  J.  W.  P.  Spinks, 
president  cf  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
had  recommended  the  amalgamation  of  our 
universities  into  the  University  of  Ontario. 
There  was  a  general  outcry  of  protest  from 
university  presidents— not  all  of  them— and 
as  well  as  that,  from  editorial  writers,  who 
properly  do  not  want  to  lose  the  important 
autonomy  and  individualism  that  is  essential 
for  a  useful  academic  community. 

The  report  itself,  however,  is  so  severely 
critical  of  the  government's  actions  in  the 
fostering  of  a  truly  efficient  and  progressive 
system  of  higher  education  that  I  believe 
that  it  was  a  distinct  service  to  the  community 
that  this  one  recommendation  was  leaked  to 
the  press  weeks  before  the  report  itself  be- 
came generally  available.  All  the  public  fury 
against  the  University  of  Ontario  was  vented, 
without  consideration  being  given  in  any  way 
to  the  real  meat  of  the  report— the  sad  state 
of  coordination  and  government  involvement 
in  post-secondary  education. 

I  knovi'  we  will  have  a  chance  to  deal  with 
this  fully  when  the  Minister  himself  will  be 
able  to  take  a  better  part  in  the  discussion, 
but  there  are  three  quotes  from  the  report  that 
I  feel  should  be  put  before  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  at  this  time.  The  first  is  as 
follows: 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  higher 
education  in  Ontario  is  the  complete 
absence  of  a  master  plan  of  an  educational 
policy  and  of  a  coordinating  authority  for 
the  provincially  supported  institutions. 

The  second  quote  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention: 

In  the  course  of  its  study,  this  commis- 
sion has  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
pressing  and  immediate  urgency  for  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  coordinating 
agency  to  plan  and  oversee  the  orderly 
development  of  graduate  work  in  the  prov- 
ince for  the  purpose  of  arriving  not  only  at 
a  rational  fiscal  policy— 
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And  I  should  say  in  parenthesis  that  this  con- 
cerns us  here  very  deeply, 

—but  equally  important  at  a  sound  academic 
policy  which  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
universities  themselves. 

Finally,  as  the  last  excerpt  from  this  report, 
I  would  says  as  follows,  in  the  words  of  the 
chairman  and  his  committee: 

The  committee  on  university  afiFairs,  as 
presently  constituted,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
deal  with  a  task  of  this  magnitude. 

And  in  referring  to  his  proposals  for  certain 
adjustments  which  would  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  this  task,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  and  I  quote: 

The  only  portion  of  its  autonomy  that 
each  institution  would  surrender  is  that 
which  now  permits  unrestricted  competi- 
tion and  ill-advised  expansion. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  other  areas 
of  the  report  the  committee  is  very  laudatory 
as  far  as  The  Department  of  Education  in 
the  province  is  concerned;  and  there  are 
other  quotes  that  am  sure  the  Minister  and 
his  supporters  will  put  before  us.  But  these 
are  the  ones  that  concern  us  as  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  report  is  not  recommending  changes 
that  would  erode  the  autonomy  of  the  uni- 
versities; it  is  recommending  ways  to  remove 
control  from  the  vest  pocket  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  University  Affairs  (Mr.  Davis)  and 
his  government.  We  have  always  favoured  a 
university  grants  commission  rather  than  a 
separate  department  to  deal  with  universities. 
Our  present  method  only  appears  to  put  a 
buffer  group,  the  advisory  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs,  between  the  government  and 
the  universities.  In  fact,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee is  inadequate  for  this  and  exposes  the 
whole  system  of  higher  education  to  too  much 
direct  control  by  this  government. 

In  discussing  this  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
Liberal  Party  has  called  for  public  investiga- 
tion into  this  matter  so  that  we  could  be 
assured  that  real  economy,  coordination  and 
efficiency  controlled  the  sums  we  vote  for 
universities.  Now  these  difficulties  have  been 
brought  out  into  the  open  again.  It  will  take 
a  change  of  government  once  again  to  open 
up  our  community  colleges  so  that  they  will 
not  be  dead-end  institutions,  and  to  put  our 
university  financing  on  an  open,  fair,  co- 
ordinated plan  that  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  province. 

The  speech  also  calls,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
bringing  labour,  management,  and  govern- 
ment together  to  deal  formally  with  matters 


of  mutual  concern.  This  of  course  was  origin- 
ally proposed  and  advocated  by  John  Winter- 
meyer  a  few  years  ago,  particularly  before 
the  election  of  1963.  Many  of  us  can  recall 
his  speeches  in  this  House  when  he  spoke 
about  the  importance  of  the  government 
representing  the  public  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  afiFairs  of  labour  and  manage- 
ment. I  believe  still  that  it  is  good  for  the 
government  to  put  itself  in  the  position  to 
speak  for  the  public  interest  in  these  impor- 
tant negotiations.  This  has  been  Liberal 
policy  for  many  years. 

We  further  advocate  the  abolition  of  ex 
parte  injunctions,  and  the  enlarging  and 
strengthening  of  the  labour  relations  board  so 
that  it  can  be  given  the  responsibility  of  a 
true  labour  court.  A  simplification  of  legal 
procedure,  speeding  up  the  system,  and  gen- 
erally staffing  the  new  board,  could  do  much 
to  re-establish  confidence  in  the  formal  pro- 
cedures involved  in  labour  negotiations.  I 
believe  this  confidence  has  been  severely 
eroded  in  the  last  few  years,  particularly  in 
the  last  12  months.  But  the  public  interest 
must  be  exerted  in  other  situations  that  have 
developed.  Surely  the  government  must  exert 
this  public  interest  when  higher  automobile 
insurance  rates  are  announced.  Let  the  in- 
surance companies  publicly  justify  their  stand 
before  an  open  hearing  of  The  Department 
of  Insurance- 
Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest, which  is  what  I  am  concerned  with  in 
this  part  of  my  remarks,  I  would  say  the 
medical  doctors  of  Ontario  have  recently  an- 
nounced new  and  higher  rates.  These  rates, 
as  you  know,  are  enshrined  in  the  statutes  of 
Ontario  because  the  Ontario  medical  insurance 
programme  agrees  to  pay  a  specific  propor- 
tion of  these  rates,  whatever  they  may  be  and 
however  they  may  be  arrived  at.  It  would 
surely  be  in  the  public  interest  if  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  of  the  Ontario  medical 
association  would  be  called  before  an  ap- 
propriate body  responsible  to  this  Legislature, 
I  would  suggest  the  standing  committee  on 
health,  to  explain  the  need  for  these  changes. 

I,  as  the  member  for  Brant,  have  had 
several  phone  calls  from  constituents  who 
have  asked  me  to  inquire  as  to  these  new 
rates.  The  public  interest  is  deeply  concerned 
with  this  matter  and  we  in  this  Legislature 
must  represent  the  public  interest  and  give 
the  doctors  an  opportunity  to  state  their  case 
and  to  justify  the  changes  that  have  come 
before  us. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  new  teachers' 
salary  requirements,  and  the  whole  matter 
of  pay  by  merit.  The  government  has  now 
agreed  that  the  public  interest  must  be  repre- 
sented in  labour  negotiations.  The  same  is 
true  of  food  pricing.  The  decisions  by  the 
milk  marketing  board,  for  example,  on  pric- 
ing of  this  particular  commodity— I  will  have 
something  to  say  about  that  a  bit  later,  but 
in  all  these  areas  I  believe  that  the  same  is 
true.  Other  important  and  far-reaching  eco- 
nomic changes  take  place  from  day  to  day 
and  at  a  rapid  rate,  whether  they  involve  the 
cost  of  labour,  insurance,  medical  services, 
teaching  skills,  legal  advice,  the  cost  of  food, 
machinery  for  pubHc  justification  for  these 
changes  should  be  set  up. 

Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
favour  socialist  control  but  the  middle  road 
of  responsibility  has  not  been  properly  occu- 
pied by  this  government.  A  Liberal  govern- 
ment will  provide  this  area  of  responsibility 
and  we  would  say  so  at  this  time. 

When  we  talk  about  public  authority  in 
the  province,  look  over  the  past  year  and 
some  of  the  events  that  have  occurred.  I  feel 
that  the  breakdown  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining system  and  the  law  governing  injunc- 
tions resulted  in  the  defiance  of  the  law  by 
citizens  of  this  province,  many  in  leading 
capacities.  I  blame  these  people  for  some 
irresponsibility.  It  may  be  my  unsophisticated 
rural  background  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  labour  disputes  at 
the  time  merited  all  the  public  huffing  and 
puffing  on  the  part  of  the  NDP  and  their 
friends.  Nevertheless,  the  government  lost 
control  of  the  situation  because  of  its  inabil- 
ity to  act  ahead  of  public  pressures,  and, 
as  usual,  it  responded  only  in  an  emergency. 

The  same  attitude  reflects  the  paralysis  that 
seized  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  recent 
financial  crisis.  Inability  to  take  action  to 
lead  the  province  out  of  the  financial  swamp 
of  failure,  personal  losses  and  continuing  ru- 
mour is  a  disease  of  aging  that  afiFects  the 
government.  At  a  time  when  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  made  by  buying  Canadian 
investments,  our  citizens  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  Toronto  market  and  are  returning  to 
the  New  York  market  and  other  centres. 

Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  really  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  our  government  itself  and  can  be 
rectified  only  by  the  time-honoured  remedy 
of  voting  them  out  of  office. 


Some  hon.  members:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  As  I  said  previously,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  speech  does  deal  with  housing, 
a  matter  of  great  immediate  importance.  I 
am  impressed  with  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  the  government  in  this  connection 
and  look  forward  to  working  carefully  in 
this  House  to  see  that  the  required  legisla- 
tion is  passed  quickly,  and  every  encourage- 
ment is  given. 

For  years  the  government  has  been  guilty 
of  housing  by  headlines  but  I  believe  that 
all  parties  agree  that  action  is  needed  now. 
I  will  submit,  in  a  few  moments,  some  facts 
on  second  mortgages  as  a  means  for  assisting 
with  down  payments,  as  one  means  that  has 
not  been  covered  in  the  proposed  HOME 
plan.  And  I  hope  that  the  Minister  will 
consider  it. 

However,  the  development  of  land  not 
made  available  through  leasing  is  still 
hamstrung  by  the  red  tape  involved  in 
government  offices.  Here  is  where  a  fresh 
and  anti-bureaucratic  government  could 
work  wonders.  Private  land  must  be  subject 
to  careful  zoning  and  planning,  of  course, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  forms,  committees, 
agents  and  pressures  involved  in  re-zoning 
and  development  in  general  have  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  housing  shortage  as  any 
other  single  factor.  This  freeing  of  red  tape 
should  be  given  equal  priority  with  the  land- 
lease  system  that  has  been  described  by  the 
responsible   Minister. 

I  would  also  say  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  proposal  that  the  government  has  made, 
that  serviced  land  for  leasing  and  for  housing 
purposes  be  made  available,  should  be  ex- 
tended to  local  school  boards  so  that  in  their 
acquisition  of  property  for  expansion  of  the 
school  system  this  type  of  serviced  land  would 
be  made  available  at  least  cost.  I  think  real 
savings  in  the  educational  system  might  be 
forthcoming  if  this  part  of  the  programme 
were  included. 

I  have  also  proposed  publicly  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  re-enter  the  field  by  which 
they  can  grant  a  subsidized  second  mortgage, 
particularly  to  young  families  who  want  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  home  owner- 
ship. There  is  something  about  the  phrase  sec- 
ond mortgage  that  causes  responsible  people 
to  shy  away  from  it.  And  yet  if  we  look  at 
the  record  even  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
we  can  see  that  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  the  government  did 
have  a  similar  programme,  and  that  their 
losses  associated  with  this  were  very  small 
indeed.  Something  that  goes  along  with  home 
ownership  makes  people,  I  believe,  financially 
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responsible.  If  we  can  provide  a  programme 
that  will  assist  in  meeting  the  down  pay- 
ment, it  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  citizens 
who  are  looking  forward  to  home  ownership. 
But  housing  itself  has  another  problem  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  solu- 
tions provided  by  the  government.  This 
problem  has  to  do  with  slum  clearance  and 
the  provision  of  adequate  living  facilities  for 
the  disadvantaged  people  in  some  of  the 
down-town  areas  of  Toronto,  and  other  urban 
centres  across  Ontario.  Many  of  us  have 
visited  these  areas  in  our  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  conditions  in  any  detail,  we 
are  aware  of  them  and  the  press  has  certainly 
made  us  aware  of  them  in  their  accounts  in 
years  gone  by.  But  here  is  an  area  where 
surely  our  responsibility  is  very  great.  In  the 
years  remaining  in  this  century,  in  this  prov- 
ince of  opportunity,  we  do  have  an  economic 
base  where  we  can  assist  those  needy 
families.  We  must  provide  far  better  housing 
than  is  generally  now  available. 

The  municipalities,  of  course,  have  taken 
up  this  as  their  responsibility  with  both 
provincial  and  federal  assistance.  But  the 
truth  remains  that  the  red  tape  involved  in 
this,  the  hesitation  associated  with  The 
Expropriation  Procedures  Act,  all  have  held 
up  good  programmes  and  people  are  still 
living  in  squalor. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  saying  something  about 
agriculture.  I  was  very  interested  to  see  that 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Stewart)  had  included 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  some  recom- 
mendations that  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  subsidies  and  assistance  to 
individual  farmers,  to  update  their  opera- 
tions and  make  them  much  more  able  to 
compete  economically  in  the  very  competiti- 
tive  field  of  agriculture. 

I  suppose  we  must  point  out  that  the 
government  of  Quebec  has  had  programmes 
of  this  type  for  three  years,  almost  four 
years,  and  that  we  have  discussed  them  in 
the  Legislature  in  years  gone  by.  And  for 
this  reason  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Minister  that 
when  he  brings  his  recommendations  before 
us  in  the  form  of  legislation,  if  we  believe  the 
general  principles  are  good,  anything  that 
will  permit  our  farming  population  to  come 
into  the  twentieth  century  with  all  of  the 
facilities,  machinery  and  the  ability  to  expand 
that  is  needed,  we  will  certainly  favour. 
There  may  be  certain  areas  where  we  would 
want  to  correct  some  errors  that  the  govern- 
ment might  be  about  to  make  but,  of  course, 


these  will  be  made  to  you,  sir,  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

One  thing  that  I  do  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker— and  I  know 
that  coming  from  Eglinton  riding  your 
main  interest  is  in  the  pressures  that  the 
housewives  in  your  area  would  have  in  buy- 
ing the  food  that  they  need  to  put  on  the 
table  and  meeting  the  generally  rising  costs 
of  providing  for  a  family.  But  too  often 
the  particular  pressures  that  are  exerted  on 
the  farmers  are  not  widely  enough  known. 
The  Minister,  and  particularly  his  staff  on  the 
food  council,  should  take  as  one  of  their 
prime  requirements  the  education  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  with  just  what  kind  of  life 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  leading.  Now,  no- 
body is  saying  it  is  a  bad  life,  because  I 
know  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  in  many  respects  it  outclasses 
almost  every  other  endeavour.  But  it  is  also 
necessary  to  dispel  the  impression  that  I  get 
from  people  within  any  of  the  political  parties 
that  the  farmers  are  somehow  doing  better 
than  they  let  on. 

For  this  purpose,  I  would  like  to  put  on 
the  record  at  this  time  the  most  recent 
statistics  associated  with  the  best  farmers,  in 
what  I  would  consider  one  of  the  best  farm- 
ing areas  of  Ontario— and  you  have  guessed 
it.  Brant  county.  These  are  the  results,  and 
I  can  state  them  briefly,  that  are  available 
from  the  Brant  county  farm  management 
association,  a  group  of  the  best  farmers  in 
the  area,  who  keep  careful  books  for  income 
tax  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  assessing 
the  economy  of  their  operations.  I  would 
draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  these  farmers 
divided  themselves  into  three  groups,  the 
first  group,  dairy  specialists,  has  milk  con- 
tracts with  the  fluid  milk  trade.  There  are 
30  of  these  farmers,  and  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  their  average  net 
income  is  $5,925,  a  fairly  reasonable  sum, 
indeed.  I  would  like  you  however,  to  regard 
that  figure,  close  to  $6,000,  in  this  hght. 
Each  of  those  farmers  has  an  average  invest- 
ment in  his  plant  of  $60,000.  Taking  the 
usual  return  of  five  per  cent— and  of  course 
if  he  wanted  to  invest  it  in  some  other  things, 
like  Prudential  Finance,  he  would  be 
promised  far  more— but  the  return  of  five 
per  cent  means  that  the  interest  on  his 
investment  would  be  about  $2,725,  leaving 
this  farmer,  who  works  long  hours,  with 
some  specialized  skills,  $3,000  as  a  return 
for  his  labour. 

Very  briefly  then,  there  are  two  other 
classifications.  Dairy  general,  where  the 
farmers  do  not  have  access  to  the  fluid  milk 
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trade,  the  average  income  is  $2,255  per  farm; 
and  there  were  15  of  them  who  entered  this 
particular  management  association.  Five  per 
cent  of  this  investment,  $1,655,  is  a  return 
on  their  investment,  leaving  $600  for  a  year's 
labour. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  wise  people  say  the 
farmers  live  on  their  depreciation.  I  suppose 
that  in  this  case  this  is  precisely  true,  that  the 
return  on  the  investment  that  these  farmers 
have— that  is  probably  the  investment  made 
by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  more 
prosperous  times— has  been  the  only  thing 
that  has  permitted  these  farmers  to  stay  on 
the  land.  And  pressures  are  presently  driving 
them  off  the  land  in  large  numbers. 

The  final  group— beef,  hog  and  cash  crop 
classification— is  the  best  of  all.  There  are  22 
farmers  in  this  classification.  They  have  an 
average  net  income  of  $6,800.  Once  again 
this  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  in- 
vestment, which  averages  something  around 
$60,000.  It  leaves  a  labour  return  for  the 
best  farmers  in  our  area,  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  in  our  area,  of  $4,000  for  their 
labour. 

This  does  not  compare  adequately  with 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  workers  in 
factories,  by  teachers  in  schools,  by  any  other 
group,  even  unskilled  labourers.  The  prob- 
lem remains  of  providing  income  in  the  farm 
economy  of  this  province.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  Minister  is  unfamiliar  with  the  prob- 
lem. He  had  a  conference  last  year  which, 
to  all  reports,  was  a  very  useful  one,  carefully 
prepared  for,  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  farm  community  took  part.  Conferences 
are  one  thing  but  we  must  take  action.  For 
the  last  11  to  12  years,  economical  pressures 
on  the  farm  community  have  been  mounting. 
One  way  in  which  relief  could  be  forthcoming 
immediately  was  if  the  province  took  some 
action  in  giving  relief  at  the  taxation  level. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  high  levels  of 
taxation,  particularly  associated  with  the 
assessment,  not  only  on  farm  buildings  but 
on  the  farm  in  general.  This  is  a  burden  that 
this  part  of  our  economy  can  bear  no  longer. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  that  is  also 
of  importance  to  landowners.  It  has  to  do 
with  expropriation  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
You  have  probably  heard  time  and  again  how 
I  happen  to  live  on  a  farm  that  was  devel- 
oped by  my  great-grandfather.  We  have  260 
acres.  But,  over  the  years.  Highway  5  has 
sliced  the  farm  in  two.  I  can  well  remember 
the  occasion  when  the  highway  was  devel- 
oped and  improved  and  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  cut  down  90  maple  trees.  They  had 
been    planted    by    my    grandfather    but,    of 


course,  had  to  go  in  the  way  of  progress;  and 
we  dealt  with  The  Department  of  Highways 
at  that  time. 

Ontario  Hydro  decided  that  a  high  tension 
line  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Kitchener-Waterloo 
had  to  go  diagonally  across  our  farm.  We  had 
seven  of  those  enormous  towers,  each  with 
four  metal  legs,  which  we  had  to  work 
around  with  implements  and  so  on.  Each 
year  they  are  sprayed  by  Ontario  Hydro  with 
defoliating  material,  so  that  nothing  can  grow 
up  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  of  the  elec- 
trical energy.  I  remember  very  well  dealing 
with  Ontario  Hydro  in  the  expropriation  pro- 
cedures. The  settlement  involved  giving  us 
$75  for  each  tower;  this  gave  them  rights  in 
perpetuity  to  come  on  our  land,  and  so  on. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  that  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company,  with  expropriating 
authority,  at  one  time  put  a  pipeline  directly 
through  our  land.  Mind  you,  it  is  buried  and 
it  is  of  no  inconvenience,  yet  they  did  have 
the  authority  to  come  through  our  land;  and 
under  those  circumstances,  of  course,  we 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  them. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  cut  our 
farm  from  north  to  south,  and  I  must  tell  you 
I  was  not  around  when  that  happened;  it  was 
one  of  the  earlier  lines  and  probably  my 
great-grandfather  had  some  dealings  with 
them. 

The  conservation  authority  of  the  Grand 
River  is  presently,  although  they  are  not 
negotiating,  dealing  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
for  the  establishment  of  two  reservoirs.  So  I 
have  had  this  experience,  and  a  good  many 
of  my  fellow  members  of  the  Legislature  have 
dealt  with  expropriating  authorities  in  the 
same  way. 

None  of  us  wants  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress.  None  of  us  is  saying  that  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  have  expropriating  authority, 
because  it  must  have  it  if  the  general  good  is 
going  to  come  first,  which  it  must.  But 
surely,  for  the  landowners  and  the  people  of 
Ontario,  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
settle  this  situation  once  and  for  all. 

The  people  of  Ontario  do  not  have  confi- 
dence that  this  government  has  at  their  heart 
the  fairness  and  justice  for  all  principles  that 
is  essential  if  you  are  going  to  go  into  a  per- 
son's home  and  deal  with  them  under  this 
legislation.  Bargaining  itself  becomes  a  bad 
thing.  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  a  landowner 
has  got  to  phone  his  neighbour  down  the  road 
to  compare  prices,  and  often  is  surprised  that 
the  information  is  "If  you  stick  on  this  you 
are  going  to  get  a  better  price  later,"  is  the 
sort  of  attitude  that  the   expropriating  arms. 
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of  the  government  have  developed— and  cer- 
tainly is  the  belief  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  feel  that  the  principle  must  be  laid  down. 
It  is  a  principle  that  we  in  the  conservation 
committee  have  discussed  many  times,  that  a 
fair  price  must  be  arrived  at  and  paid.  The 
idea  that  the  government  is  going  to  get  the 
land  as  cheaply  as  possible  must  be  put  out 
of  your  mind  entirely. 

I  believe  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
landowner  himself  must  not  be  put  at  a  posi- 
tion of  legal  disadvantage  when  dealing  with 
the  expropriating  authorities.  If  he  decides  to 
stick  and  not  accept  the  price  that  is  offered, 
and  go  to  the  Minister's  kitchen  cabinet  of 
negotiations  or  beyond  to  arbitration,  he  must 
be  provided  with  the  facilities  to  get  the 
information  needed  to  bolster  his  case.  He 
cannot  face  all  of  the  strength  of  govern- 
ment with  only  his  own  meagre  resources. 

I  personally  believe  beyond  that  there  is 
great  merit  in  the  centralization  of  expro- 
priating procedures.  Some  people  feel  that  if 
a  local  person,  who  has  local  knowledge  of 
farming  conditions  and  the  values  of  land, 
comes  in  and  deals  for  an  expropriating 
authority  with  his  neighbours,  this  is  a  good 
thing.  I  believe  it  is  a  bad  thing.  I  believe 
it  breaks  up  friendships.  It  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  either  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. The  farmers  or  other  landowners 
want  to  talk  with  an  expert  in  these  fields,  an 
expert  who  is  going  on  policy  laid  down  by 
the  government  along  the  lines  I  have  tried 
to  lay  out. 

The  last  matter  in  this  does  not  affect  farm 
families  so  much  as  city  families  in  expro- 
priation. When  homes  are  taken,  particularly 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  even  a  fair  price  to  be  set 
on  a  home.  And  to  go  in  and  expropriate 
the  land  and  put  a  cheque  for  $8,000  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner  and  say,  "Okay,  move 
out"— well  obviously  in  metropolitan  areas, 
and  in  most  other  areas,  he  cannot  possibly 
provide  himself  with  accommodation  similar 
to  what  he  had.  He  has  to  fall  back  on 
whatever  is  around. 

There  must  be  some  accommodation  and  it 
should  be  written  into  The  Expropriation 
Procedures  Act,  which  will  not  only  permit 
municipalities  but  force  the  municipalities  to 
find  the  funds  to  permit  these  people  to  have 
homes  to  which  to  move.  This  is  a  matter 
of  urban  renewal,  it  is  a  matter  of  relocation, 
the  involvement  of  welfare  workers,  and  is 
a  very  complex  and  intricate  matter  indeed. 
But  we  can  set  the  policy,  we  can  set  the 
tone,  that  will  permit  these  municipalities  to 


do  the  right  thing  by  the  citizens  of  this 
province. 

I  did  want  to  say  something  about  the 
government's  stand  on  pollution  of  land,  air 
and  water.  Very  briefly,  I  would  say  that 
once  again  I  am  dehghted  to  see  a  firm 
recommendation  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  that  action  will  be  taken.  I  was 
rather  frightened  a  year  ago  when  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  this  responsibility  said 
that  he  believed  it  would  take  $300  million 
to  abate  industrial  pollution  in  the  rivers  of 
this  province.  And  he  further  said  that  some- 
thing less  than  $10  million  had  been  spent 
in  the  year  previous. 

Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  public  con- 
cern. The  fact  that  the  government  is  going 
to  move  strongly  and  swiftly,  we  will  support, 
but  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  we  have 
been  assured  in  these  matters  in  years  gone 
by  and  are  going  to  be  looking  carefully  to 
see  that  adequate  measures  for  the  abate- 
ment of  pollution  of  land,  air  and  water  are 
forthcoming. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  I  was 
privileged  to  work  with  the  select  committee 
on  conservation.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  we  saw  in  our  tours  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  is  a  jurisdiction 
similar  to  our  own,  and  an  area  where  one 
third  of  that  state  has  had  its  conservation 
relatively  completed  some  20  to  25  years 
ago.  It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  to  go 
into  an  area  where  the  dams  are  old  and 
accepted  and  paid  for,  where  the  reforesta- 
tion is  not  a  bunch  of  little  trees  with 
goldenrod  growing  up  through  them,  but 
stately,  mature  trees  that  are  being  harvested, 
where  the  recreation  facilities  have  been 
planned  and  are  being  used  by  the  com- 
munity in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is  some- 
thing that  would  open  all  our  eyes  if  we 
could  all  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it, 
because  in  the  years  that  remain  in  this 
century  the  same  opportunity  is  ours.  Action 
taken  now  will  give  us  the  maturity  of 
conservation  that  our  children  and  hopefully, 
some  of  us,  will  be  able  to  enjoy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  There  is  the  wild  rivers 
programme. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right,  the  programme  of 
wild  rivers  is  an  interesting  one  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  some  of  us,  if  we  have 
access  to  Lands  and  Forests  planes,  will  get 
to  see  them.  It  is  essential  of  course  that 
these  natural  resources  in  nature  be  pre- 
served, but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  large 
body  of  population  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and   across   southern   Ontario,   although   they 
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will  approve  of  this  programme,  are  going  to 
get  the  benefit  from  it  that  we  on  this  side 
feel  must  be  made  available. 

We  must  have  an  expanded  concern  for 
conservation  and  I  must  apologize  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  if  they  feel  I 
have  trespassed  on  our  particular  views  on 
these  things.  I  hold  them  personally  and  I 
state  them  strongly  and  I  look  forward  to 
debating  this  very  matter  when  the  report 
comes  before  the  House  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  But  I  feel  that  we  must  plan  so  that 
we  develop  a  pride  in  our  province,  health 
and  beauty  in  our  cities.  We  have  a  goal  for 
these  years  and  a  goal  that  can  be  accomp- 
lished. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  are  concerned  with 
economy  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  talk 
about  these  programmes  as  if  money  did  not 
enter  into  them.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
looking  at  me  over  the  top  of  his  glasses  and 
I  know  that  he  is  concerned  with  this  matter 
as  are  we  all.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  since  it  is  based  on  the 
statements  of  retrenchment  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  made  when  he  left  the 
last  federal-provincial  conference,  would  have 
contained  an  overall  plan  for  economies  in 
government  —  something  about  a  central 
purchasing  agency,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended; more  about  a  study  of  standardiza- 
tion of  school  plans  or  something  about  the 
American  lead  in  modular  construction  of 
schools;  something  about  a  car  pool  for  the 
use  of  the  government  itself— and  maybe  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South  will  say  I  am 
running  on  a  Hepburn  platform  but  this  still 
gets  to  me.  There  are  areas  where  this  gov- 
ernment can  save  money,  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  or  they  are  simply  not 
aware  of. 

I  feel  myself  that  one  of  the  areas  cf 
economy  that  we  must  be  most  aware  of  is 
reform  in  the  Cabinet  itself.  It  has  been 
pieced  together  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  they  now  almost  have  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  for  every  one  of  those  years.  It 
has  simply  grown  with  overlapping  responsi- 
bilities and  is  becoming  a  costly  and  an 
anachronistic  feature  of  the  scene  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
designed  to  deal  in  a  satisfactory  way  with 
the  problems  that  modern  life  in  Ontario  is 
piesenting.  One  of  the  first  reforms  that  a 
Liberal  government  will  carry  out  will  be  a 
complete  revamping  cf  the  whole  Cabinet 
system. 

This  government  has  shown  time  and  again, 
particularly  in  the  last  12  months,  that  it  has 
lost   its   capacity,   if   it   ever  had   it,   to   deal 


effectively  with  modern  problems.  The  leader 
of  the  government  has  his  eyes  on  other 
jurisdictions— and  we  have  talked  about  this 
before.  The  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference was  dreamed  up  by  some  political  or 
public  relations  adviser  and  I  say  again  that 
if  it  ccmes  off  and  we  are  invited,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  take  part  in  our  Centennial 
year.  Any  of  these  discussions  may  in  fact 
turn  out  to  be  valuable  but  I  feel  that  it  was 
entered  into  clumsily,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  misdirected  in  this  and  that  surely  our 
role  in  this,  if  a  role  does  exist,  would  be  to 
call  on  the  federal  government  to  convene  this 
conference.  I  find  it  incredible  that  he  could 
issue  such  a  call  without  having  assured  him- 
self by  the  means  cf  communication  he  has 
referred  to  today— the  confidential  letter- 
that  there  would  be  some  assurance  that  all 
of  the  governments  concerned  would  take 
part. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  was  pre- 
sumptuous arrogance. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  an  area  where  I  feel  the 
leadership  of  the  government  has  fallen  down. 
There  are  two  areas,  and  I  have  mentioned 
them  before,  where  the  leader  of  this  govern- 
ment does  have  responsibility.  It  has  to  do 
with  calling  the  municipal  conference  that  I 
have  suggested,  and  another  conference  I 
have  suggested  out  of  the  House  and  I  now 
want  to  put  it  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  share  the  responsibility  of  pollution 
and  measures  that  should  control  pollution 
in  Ontario.  I  believe  that  the  pollution  of 
the  Great  Lakes  is  of  national  importance. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  water  resources 
commission  has  its  own  ships  and  research 
stations  there.  We  have  the  responsibility 
too.  If  the  Prime  Minister  wants  to  call  a 
conference  of  international  importance  it 
should  be  a  conference  of  the  governors  of 
the  states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
could  be  well  prepared,  it  could  be  a  con- 
ference that  would  lay  out  once  and  for  all, 
the  steps  that  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
next  15  to  20  years  to  abate  the  pollution  in 
this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
cluded with  the  whole  matter  being  referred 
to  the  international  joint  commission.  This 
resulted  from  a  conference  called  by  this 
province  to  which  were  invited  the  governors 
of  the  eight  states  bordering  the  Great  Lakes, 
as  well  as  observers  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the  case, 
I  beheve  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  did 
not  accept  his  responsibiUty  if  he  allowed  it 
all  to  be  shuffled  off  onto  the  international 
board. 

I  well  remember  the  announcement  that 
was  made  in  this  House  some  years  ago,  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  was  going  to 
call  all  these  people  together  to  discuss  lake 
levels.  While  that  was  important  then,  the 
good  Lord  has  answered  this  problem.  The 
rains  came,  as  the  federal  Minister  predicted 
they  would,  but  the  good  Lord  is  not  going 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Great  Lakes  pollution. 
This  is  the  solution  that  man  is  going  to 
have  to  solve.  It  is  going  to  cost  money,  it 
is  going  to  take  careful  planning,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  has  a  high  re- 
sponsibility in  this  plan. 

An  Hon.  member:  We  need  a  diflFerent  man. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Liberal  Party  is  prepared 
to  embark  on  this  programme.  We  are  pre- 
pared, as  I  said,  to  offer  these  responsible 
alternatives  to  the  present  government,  which 
is  recognized  as  having  lost  any  effectiveness 
it  has. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
for  your  consideration,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  that  the 
motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
now  before  the  House  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  state  a  positive  policy  to 
relieve  the  tax  load  on  the  home-owners  of 
Ontario,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  education. 

Deplores  the  fact  that  the  government, 
through  its  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
its  responsibilities,  permitted  situations  to 
develop  within  the  financial  community 
whereby  many  of  our  people  suflFered  grave 
harm  to  their  economic  security.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  the  government 
has  failed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
restore  confidence  in  financial  institutions 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Regrets  that  a  coordinated  plan  has  not 
been  presented  by  the  government  to  en- 
svire  the  proper,  efficient  development  of 
our  post-secondary  system  of  education, 
above  all  ensuring  academic  freedom  and 
autonomy. 

Regrets  that  the  government's  lack  of 
sound  policy  and  positive  leadership  has 
failed  to  prepare  Ontario  for  her  second 
century,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  con- 


tinuing farm  income  problems,  northern 
development,  land,  air  and  water  pollution, 
municipal  reorganization,  law  reform  and 
economy  in  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
my  first  words  would  be  words  of  apprecia- 
tion to  you  on  behalf  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  in  this  House  for  your  efficient  work 
and  your  consideration  of  all  the  problems 
that  we  present  to  you.  I  cannot  say  anything 
more  today  than  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  and  repetition  is  not  going  to  convey 
our  sentiments  any  more  effectively,  I  am 
certain.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that.  I  say  it 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  occasion  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  disagreement;  and  no 
doubt,  on  occasion,  we  shall  again.  But  dis- 
agreement often  adds  a  little  bit  of  zest  to 
life,  particularly  if  it  is  honestly  held.  We 
want  to  wish  you  our  very  best  for  the  days 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  last  session  there 
have  been  a  number  of  Cabinet  changes. 
Some  have  gone,  some  have  come,  and  some 
have  taken  part  in  that  rather  familiar  game 
of  musical  chairs.  To  those  who  have  gone, 
we  say  a  fond  farewell.  For  those  who  have 
come,  a  word  of  caution:  Do  not  count  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  because  I 
have  known  of  the  odd  person  who  got  his 
foot  in  the  Cabinet  door,  thinking  that  was  a 
guarantee  of  entry,  only  to  di.scover  that  on 
the  next  move  he  was  out,  rather  than  in. 
And  as  for  the  few  who  vaulted  from  the 
junior  ranks  into  the  big  league,  particularly 
our  hon.  friend  from  Lincoln  (Mr.  Welch), 
we  want  a  special  word  of  congratulations  to 
him.  I  am  not  surprised  of  course  that  thi.s 
took  place,  because  it  is  something  of  a 
common  practice  over  in  the  St.  Catharines 
area  that  players  should  move  from  the 
junior  league  to  the  big  league  in  one  step. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only 
thing  that  fascinates  me  more  than  the  shifts 
that  go  on  in  the  Cabinet  is  the  game  of 
musical  chairs  that  is  played  so  frequently  in 
the  Liberal  Party,  for  its  leadership.  There 
have  been  10  leaders  in  the  Liberal  Party  in 
the  last  25  years— three  in  the  last  four  years. 
So  the  only  comment  I  would  have  is  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent), 
who  unfortunately  is  not  here  this  afternoon: 
"Do  not  despair,  your  turn  may  be  up  next." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate,  in  the 
traditional  way,  the  mover  and  the  seconder 
of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  Quite  frankly,  I  felt  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yaka- 
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buski)  was  a  little  bit  below  par  yesterday. 
He  did  not  swing  with  his  normal  abandon. 
He  was  even  quoting  Macaulay  and  to  my 
amazement  it  was  not  Robert  Macaulay,  it 
was  Lord  Macaulay. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  burden 
of  statesmanship  is  beginning  to  settle  upon 
him.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  here  to  accept 
these  words  of  wisdom  and  comment.  The 
burden  of  statesmanship  seems  to  be  settling 
upon  him  and  I  wonder  if  he  is  ever  going  to 
be  his  old  self  again.  But  I  wish  I  were  really 
persuaded  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  his  old 
self  again. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
with  regard  to  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Bernier)  and  his  motion  in  moving  the 
address.  Like  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
I  first  met  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  some 
two,  or  was  it  three,  years  ago,  when  there 
was  a  visit  by  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
northwestern  Ontario.  We  travelled  out  from 
Sioux  Lookout  by  bus  to  the  little  town  or 
village— whatever  the  appropriate  description 
of  it  is— of  Hudson,  and  when  we  arrived  I 
have  never  seen  a  group  of  visitors  from 
Queen's  Park  submitted  to  such  a  concerted 
and  organized  onslaught.  There  were  lobby- 
ists —  it  was  all  very  pleasant;  I  do  not  want 
to  give  any  false  impressions.  There  were 
lobbyists.  We  were  buttonholed  in  the  grocery 
stores.  We  were  buttonholed  in  the  little 
factory  there,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position has  pointed  out,  the  main  street  was 
bedecked  with  a  banner  that  was  making  the 
latest  complaint  that  the  area  had  with  regard 
to  Queen's  Park. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  were 
lambasting  this  government  and  I  repeat  what 
I  said  a  day  or  so  ago,  in  this  House,  in  my 
words  of  welcome  to  the  hon.  member— he 
got  elected  to  this  House  by  lambasting  the 
government  in  as  careful  a  way  as  he  could. 
When  the  member  was  indulging  in  the  usual 
paeans  of  praise,  that  always  have  to  be 
indulged  in  by  the  mover  and  the  seconder 
with  regard  to  the  government,  I  found  it  a 
little  unconvincing.  But  when  he  began  to 
talk  about  the  extent  to  which  northwestern 
Ontario  has  not  shared  in  the  development 
of  Ontario,  when  he  began  to  talk  about  the 
ways  in  which  the  northwest  is  discriminated 
against,  when  he  began,  for  example,  to 
document,  as  we  have  in  this  sheet  which 
he  has  given  us  allegedly  from  the  Kenora 
Miner  and  News— "Forgotten  Kenora"— then 
it  really  began  to  ring  true,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  repeat:  The  member  was  elected  because 
he  persuaded  the  people,  for  the  time  being 
at    least,    that    he    would    be    able    to    blast 


this  government  into  some  action  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  northwestern  Ontario  more 
effectively  from  within  the  Tory  caucus. 
Kenora,  or  the  voters  in  Kenora,  had  become 
so  disillusioned  with  the  Liberal  Party  that 
many  former  Liberal  voters  decided  that 
they  had  nothing  to  lose  but  to  give  the 
Conservatives  a  chance  at  least  for  the  one 
session  before  the  next  general  election. 

The  gentleman  is  going  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty reconciling  the  kind  of  critical  speech 
he  must  make  back  home  to  get  elected 
with  the  kind  of  laudatory  speech  that  is 
needed  at  Queen's  Park  to  survive  or  pro- 
gress, because  if  he  has  not  learned  it  now 
he  will  learn  very  soon  that  independent- 
mindedness  is  not  appreciated  too  much 
around  here.  If  he  does  not  believe  it  I 
suggest  that  he  have  a  quiet  little  friendly 
talk,  for  example,  with  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  to  begin 
with.  And  when  he  is  finished  talking  with 
the  member  for  St.  George,  he  can  move 
rather  close  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts). 

The  member  for  St.  Patrick  has  spoken  his 
mind  very  freely  in  his  career  down  through 
the  years  and  he  has  had,  on  occasion,  a 
rather  rough  course  within  his  own  party  as 
a  result  of  that.  And  when  characteristically 
he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet— characteristic- 
ally, I  say,  because  he  did  it  in  his  own 
good  time  and  in  his  own  way— it  is  perhaps 
significant  that  immediately  he  has  moved 
over  into  the  overflow  section  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House.  I  say  signifi- 
cant because  I  suspect  that  the  government, 
or  many  within  it,  has  regarded  him  as  being 
an  Opposition  spokesman  for  quite  some 
years. 

I  join  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Nixon)  in  welcoming  him  to  the 
Opposition.  I  invite  him,  for  example,  to 
take  up  in  this  Legislature  some  of  the  things 
he  has  been  saying  outside  the  House  with 
regard  to  our  securities  legislation  in 
Ontario;  and  when  he  does  so,  he  will  be 
putting  a  little  pressure  on  the  government  to 
accept,  this  year,  amendments  to  the  securi- 
ties legislation  which  my  hon.  colleague  in 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  introduced  last  year 
and  which  were  voted  down  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  that  the  government 
happens  to  have. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  back  for  a  parting 
word  to  my  good  friend  from  Kenora.  He 
had  a  little  fun  taunting  the  NDP  for  its 
satisfaction  in  the  Kenora  by-election.  I 
just  remind  him  and  the  House,  in  case  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  aware  of  it,  of  a  rather 
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basic  fact  in  the  Kenora  by-election.  The 
Liberal  vote  dropped  2,300;  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  vote  rose  2,300— it  more  than 
doubled— and  I  give  him  fair  warning:  Look 
to  your  laurels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  for  the  pleasantries- 
let  us  get  down  to  the  Throne  Speech.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  government  has  marshalled  as 
formidable  an  array  of  press  relations  men 
as  any  government— not  only  in  Canada,  but 
North  America,  or  the  world  or  indeed,  the 
universe— in  the  characteristic  fashion  in 
which  they  operate  on  that  side.  It  has 
reached  the  point  that  no  self-respecting 
member  of  the  press  gallery  is  safe  from 
their  clutches.  More  or  less  voluntarily  they 
are  plucked,  almost  one  a  month,  and 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  government, 
or  should  I  say  the  Tory  party.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  interesting  thing  is  that  it  now 
becomes  obvious  that  the  PR  boys  have 
taken  over. 

If  you  do  not  believe  me,  read  the  Throne 
Speech.  If  there  ever  was  a  document  pro- 
duced by  PR  men,  that  is  it— a  tinsel  package 
designed  to  cover  up  an  empty  content. 
Consider  the  slick  phrases— GO  transit.  Well 
for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  other 
kind  of  transit  would  you  have— "not  go" 
transit?  GO  transit!  Home  Ownership  Made 
Easy— now,  Mr.  Speaker,  somebody  must 
have  really  burned  the  midnight  oil  on 
some  occasion  to  get  that.  I  hope  he  is  being 
given  a  leather  medal.  Home  ownership 
made  easyl 

Programme  for  the  People;  programme  for 
provincial  development— well,  quite  frankly, 
I  think  those  two  are  a  little  bit  below  par. 
There  is  no  alliteration,  there  is  no  slick  turn, 
they  are  pretty  dull.  Quite  frankly,  I  think 
they  are  a  little  unworthy,  those  two,  of  the 
high-priced  help.  But  Programme  for  Wild 
Rivers— now  there  is  an  imaginative  one,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
would  expect  the  alumni  society  of  the  press 
gallery,  now  ensconced  in  the  pubhc  service, 
to  come  up  with.  That  has  all  the  authentic 
atmosphere  of  the  press  lounge.  Risque, 
titillating— I  am  just  waiting  breathlessly  to 
find  out  what  the  programme  of  wild  rivers 
is. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  things  in 
the  Throne  Speech  are  potentially  good. 
There  is  a  programme  for  housing.  It  is  not 
as  good  as  it  looks  and  I  intend  a  little  later 
to  go  into  some  detail.  I  shall  point  out  that 
it  is  still  missing  the  main  problem  that  we 
have  faced  down  through  the  years,  which 
housing  programmes  have  never  tackled. 
There   is   the  programme  for  mental  health. 


particularly  the  facilities  for  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  person  to  thank  for 
that  programme  is  none  of  the  PR  boys,  and 
none  of  the  government,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis). 

The  fact  that  we  got  it  this  year— and  not 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  years— is  the  product  of  his  efforts.  He 
led  the  fight  on  the  issue  in  this  House  and 
outside.  He  effectively  gave  voice  to  the 
great  public  concern,  so  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  the  Scrooges  of  the  Treasury 
board  in  that  government  finally  were  willing 
to  do  something  about  meeting  a  need  that 
had  ccme  to  shock  the  people  of  Ontario. 
The  decision  was  such  an  eleventh-hour  deci- 
sion that  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  defending 
the  indefensible  last  week,  and  then  promis- 
ing this  week  that  he  is  going  to  replace  it. 
In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Throne  Speech 
simply  will  not  stand  up  in  face  of  critical 
analysis;  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
government's  record  it  is  not  only  dull  but  it 
offers  little  hc^pe  for  effective  action. 

I  want  now  to  turn  to  two  major  areas  to 
illustrate  my  point  in  that  connection.  The 
first  one  that  I  am  going  to  turn  to  is  the 
question  of  Prudential.  Now  I  want  to  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  Prudential  fiasco  falls  in  three  areas. 

First,  the  policies  and  operations  of  the 
financial  corporation  itself.  These  are  now 
being  investigated  by  the  securities  commis- 
sion, assisted  by  Clarkson  Gordon  and  Com- 
pany, and  we  are  promised  a  report  by  early 
March. 

Second,  the  criminal  conduct  of  certain 
principals.  Mr.  J.  B.  Brien,  Prudential's  presi- 
dent, now  faces  six  charges  of  theft,  fraud 
and  uttering.  The  Minister  has  stated  that 
further  charges  are  under  consideration. 
These  will  go  before  the  courts  for  investi- 
gation and  appropriate  action. 

Third,  the  scandalous  neglect  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  agencies  acting  on  its  behalf 
and  under  its  direction,  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions. 

Ultimately  the  public  will  be  given  the  full 
story  on  the  first  two  areas  of  responsibihty. 
But  this  government  is  determined  to  hide  the 
truth  on  the  third— its  own  failure.  It  is  our 
responsibility  in  this  Legislature  to  dig  out 
that  truth,  to  the  full  limit  of  our  ability  and 
rescurces,  even  though  it  is  obvious  by  now 
that  the  government  is  going  to  frustrate 
every  effort  in  that  direction.  The  first  such 
example    of   the    government's    determination 
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to  keep  the  full  story  of  its  own  failures  from 
the  public  was  given  last  week.  Having 
refused  a  public  inquiry,  the  government 
went  one  step  further  and  throttled  efforts 
to  have  a  standing  committee  of  this  Legis- 
lature investigate  why  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  and  the  securities  commission  did 
not  fully  exercise  the  powers  it  had,  or  come 
to  this  Legislature  during  the  last  session  for 
the  necessary  new  powers— and  it  has  always 
needed  them— to  cope  with  a  corporation 
under  its  jurisdiction,  which  it  knew  to  be 
heading  for  bankruptcy. 

The  government's  tactics  are  now  clear. 
Having  set  up  a  new  Ministry  to  which  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  has  been  trans- 
ferred, it  is  going  to  try  to  bury  its  past 
failures  in  a  discussion  of  proposals  for 
avoiding  any  future  repetition  of  such  col- 
lapses. Worthy  as  more  effective  legislation 
may  be,  it  can  be  shaped  only  in  a  full 
knowledge  of  those  failures  which  make  it  so 
obviously  necessary. 

Moreover,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  is  also 
intent  on  distracting  public  attention  from  the 
government's  past  failures  by  introducing 
issues,  such  as  the  "near  bank"  question  which 
has  no  relevance  to  the  Prudential  collapse 
but  which  has  infinite  potential  for  jurisdic- 
tional feuding  with  Ottawa,  which  can  capture 
the  headlines. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  government  cannot, 
and  does  not  wish  to,  defend  its  past  record. 
When  pressed,  the  new  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  rather  impatiently 
protests  that  his  department  was  set  up  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  So  far  he  has  studiously 
avoided  associating  himself  with  the  Attorney 
General's  laboured  and  most  unconvincing 
explanation  of  the  government's  failure  to 
take  effective  action.  The  proposition  of  a 
government,  fully  aware  of  an  impending 
bankruptcy,  yet  standing  helplessly  on  the 
sidelines  because,  allegedly,  no  law  was  being 
broken,  is  just  too  ludicrous  to  entertain.  I 
don't  wonder  that  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  does  net  want  to  be 
associated  with  that  kind  of  pathetic  apologia. 

But  the  hon.  Minister  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility. He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  government  as  a  whole  is  responsible,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  government  he  shares  that 
responsibility. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  himself  shares  responsi- 
bility in  a  very  real  way.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  mess  we  are  now  in  may  well  be  the 
Prime  Minister's  procrastination  in  appointing 


the  new  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial AflFairs  to  relieve  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart)  of  a  burden  of 
responsibilities  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  Minister  to  exercise  fully  and 
effectively,  as  the  government  itself  con- 
ceded when  it  formally  established  the  new 
Ministry  at  the  last  session  of  this  Legislature. 

Normally,  how  and  when  the  Prime  Min- 
ister shuffles  his  Cabinet  is  his  own  business 
but  on  occasions— and  this  is  one  of  them— 
it  becomes  very  much  the  public's  business. 
It  is  now  obvious  that  in  the  prolonged  de- 
lay in  setting  up  the  new  Ministry,  the  public 
interest  was  not  being  adequately  safeguarded 
in  areas  designated  for  it.  Significantly,  when 
the  new  Minister  did  take  over,  not  only  did 
he  carefully— and  on  occasion  publicly  on  TV 
—dissociate  himself  from  the  government's 
past  mishandhng  of  this  affair,  but  by  ap- 
pointing Clarkson  Gordon  and  Co.  to  bolster 
the  investigating  efforts  of  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission,  he  very  quickly  underlined 
the  inadequacy  of  the  action  which  had  been 
taken  up  to  that  point  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  back  at  the  record 
which  the  government  very  understandably 
wants  us  to  have  forgotten.  In  July,  1964,  so 
the  Attorney  General  reminded  us  at  his 
December  press  conference,  the  authority  of 
Prudential  Finance  to  sell  notes  to  the 
general  public  expired,  and  was  never 
renewed.  The  Attorney  General  has  admitted 
that  they  were  aware  of  Prudential's  financial 
difficuhies  as  far  back  as  1963,  and  in  1964 
they  apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  interests  of  the  general  investing  public 
could  no  longer  be  entrusted  to  Prudential. 

Early  in  1966,  the  government  demanded 
and  received  additional  information  from 
Prudential  which  disclosed  the  possibility  of 
eventual  insolvency.  In  March,  the  commis- 
sion held  a  hearing  vdth  the  officers  of  the 
company  who  conceded  that  the  company 
was  in  difficulty,  but  contended  that  the  dif- 
ficulties could  be  solved  in  time.  But  appar- 
ently the  commission  did  not  quite  believe 
them  so  it  issued  an  order  denying  the  com- 
pany the  right  to  sell  notes  even  to  those 
who  already  held  Prudential  securities.  In 
spite  of  the  orders  of  July,  1964  and  March, 
1966  forbidding  sale  of  notes  to  either  the 
public  or  existing  security  holders,  Prudential 
went  on  its  merry  way  soliciting  and  receiv- 
ing investment  funds  from  the  public.  The 
government  must  now  have  evidence  that  this 
was  the  case. 

The  Attorney  General's  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion   last    Thursday    as    to    why    the    OSC's 
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orders  were  not  enforced,  was  that  they 
had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  being 
violated.  Nobody  complained  to  the  commis- 
sion, said  he.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  reply  taxes 
credulity  beyond  endurance! 

Since  when  does  this  government  wait  for 
complaints  from  the  public  before  it  enforces 
its  own  law?  And  since  Prudential's  manage- 
ment record  had  already  aroused  their  sus- 
picions, as  far  back  as  1963,  and  Prudential's 
continued  solvency  was  already  seriously  in 
doubt,  why  would  the  government  not  take 
extra  precautions  to  make  certain  that  an 
order  to  protect  the  innocent  investor  was 
being  upheld?  Presumably  the  order  was 
issued  to  prevent  the  public  being  further 
fleeced.  Negligence  in  enforcing  it  simply 
made  a  mockery  of  the  original  issuance  of 
the  order,  and  left  Prudential  free,  let's  put 
it  bluntly,  to  defraud  more  small  investors 
of  hard-earned  savings. 

What  makes  the  government's  attitude  and 
the  Attorney  General's  reply  even  more  in- 
credible is  that  Prudential  was  engaged  in  a 
typically  slick  promotional  campaign.  Their 
bulletin  for  January  1966  opens  breezily— and 
I  quote: 

1966!  Another  good  year.  Another  mile- 
stone on  our  journey  into  the  future.  We 
wish  you  the  very  best  of  good  fortune 
along  the  next  measured  mile  of  the  road 
and  look  forward  to  walking  alongside  of 
you  and  sharing  with  you  whatever  good 
fortune  may  come  our  way. 

Before  the  year  was  out  they  certainly  shared 
the  fortunes  that  came  their  way! 

In  retrospect,  the  whole  thing  has  a  ring 
of  bitter  irony  about  it.  But  the  bulletin 
glowed  with  an  outhne  of  Prudential's  expan- 
sion plans. 

In  September,  1966  there  was  another  bul- 
letin, in  the  same  free-wheeling  style.  Cap- 
tioned "August",  it  read  as  follows  and  I 
quote: 

A  month  that  has  become  known  as 
"vacation  time"  for  most  people  but  not 
however  for  the  companies  of  your  group. 
The  last  bulletin  dealt  with  the  acquisition 
of  O'Brien  Gold  Mines  Ltd.,  making  the 
second  purchase  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
What  about  other  provinces  and  other 
companies?  What  has  been  done  there? 

And  the  bulletin  proceeded  to  outline  in  the 
usual  glowing  terms  the  expanding  business 
prospects  of  all  Prudential  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  across  this  country  while 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  Attorney  General 
now  tells  us  there  were  frequent  worried  con- 
sultations over  the  threatening  insolvency. 


After  the  hearing  in  March,  when  the  OSC 
apparently  didn't  believe  Prudential's  story 
that  their  difficulties  would  be  solved  by  time, 
and  issued  an  order  forbidding  sale  of  notes 
even  to  present  security-holders,  it  also  noti- 
fied the  Quebec  securities  commission  which 
ordered  a  cessation  of  Prudential  securities 
sales  there. 

Presumably  the  OSC  was  holding  a  watch- 
ing brief  over  Prudential  all  this  time,  and  the 
Attorney  General  informs  us— and  I  quote 
from  his  statement  in  December— that  "dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1966,  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  further  reviewed  all  of  the  newly 
obtained  facts  acquired  by  the  commission". 
Did  these  "newly  obtained  facts"  not  include 
the  basic  one  that  Prudential  was  continuing 
to  solicit  and  receive  investment  funds? 

Then,  of  course,  in  November,  the  roof  fell 
in.  Prudential  defaulted  on  liabilities  to  note- 
holders. The  trustee  had  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  OSC  in  order  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  officers  of  Prudential.  The  commission 
learned  at  this  time  that  the  financial  state- 
ment received  by  the  trustees  was  different 
from  that  received  by  the  commission.  So  an 
audit  was  ordered,  followed  by  a  full  in- 
vestigation. 

But  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  did  the  securi- 
ties commission  take  so  long  to  act?  The 
Attorney  General's  feeble  excuse  is  that  no 
law  was  being  broken,  so  they  could  not 
intervene. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  go  back 
to  the  answer  to  the  reply  I  got  today  from 
the  hon.  Minister  when  I  inquired  as  to 
what  audit  or  what  financial  statements 
were  gotten  throughout  the  year  1966,  may 
I  remind  you  he  told  me  that  they  solicited 
a  financial  statement  in  December,  1965. 
They  did  not  get  it  until  two  months  later, 
in  February,  1966;  it  was  an  unaudited  state- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  that  they  held  a 
hearing  with  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
in  light  of  what  they  got  at  that  hearing  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  issued  an  order 
cutting  them  off  from  any  sale  of  notes,  not 
only  to  the  public,  which  had  been  cut  off 
in  July,  1964,  but  now  to  their  own  note- 
holders. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister,  in 
replying  to  my  question  this  afternoon,  said 
that  they  were  not  satisfied— and  why  should 
they  be?— with  an  unaudited  statement;  so 
they  asked  for  an  audited  statement  and  then, 
sir,  ran  into  repeated  difficulties  in  trying  to 
get  an  audited  statement  from  them,  and  they 
did  not  finally  get  an  audited  statement  until 
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July.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  surely  is  an 
unconscionable  length  of  time  to  deal  with  a 
company  which  is  obviously  a  company  out 
to  fleece  the  public.  If  you  think  I  am  being 
unfair,  let  me  go  back  once  again  to  the 
comment  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
statement— this  lengthy  apologia  of  his— in 
December  21,  1966.  He  goes  back  to  1962 
when  the  company  started  issuing  short-term 
notes  to  mature  in  360  days  and  what  was 
his  comment?— "This  was  an  obvious  and 
direct  attempt  to  obtain  money  from  the 
public  while  avoiding  full  disclosure."  In 
other  words,  in  1962  and  1963  the  company 
was  out  to  get  the  public.  In  1966  they  re- 
fused to  come  through  with  audited  material 
and  then,  as  we  find  later,  of  course,  the 
trustee,  when  the  first  default  took  place, 
had  such  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  the  neces- 
sary information  from  the  company  that  they 
had  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  to  be  able  to  get  the 
full  story.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  it  was  obvious  that  this  government 
was  dealing  with  a  shyster  operation— let  me 
put  it  in  blunt  language.  And  yet  they  could 
not  find  a  law  that  was  being  broken  which 
would  permit  them  to  move. 

However,  let  us  leave  that  for  the  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  back  and  argue  on  the 
basis  of  the  terms  of  one  which  this  govern- 
ment  insists   in   arguing. 

If  the  underlying  principle  of  the  securities 
legislation  is  full  disclosure,  was  it  not  con- 
sistent with  that  principle  that  much  earher 
in  the  day  the  government  should  have  taken 
whatever  step  it  deemed  necessary  to  let 
security-holders  and  the  general  public  know 
that  Prudential  was  getting  deeper  and  deeper 
into  trouble? 

If  the  government's  function  and  purpose 
was  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  investor, 
and  not  to  aid  and  abet  a  free-wheeling 
operator  until  the  day  when  he  openly 
violated  the  law,  then  did  not  the  government 
have  an  obligation  to  speak  up,  to  disclose  to 
the  public  a  situation  which  it  alone  knew 
existed? 

However,  let  me  go  back  for  a  bit  in  the 
story  to  re-examine  the  Attorney  General's 
incredible  assertion  that  the  OSC  didn't  know 
that  Prudential  had  continued  to  sell  notes 
to  both  existing  security  holders  and  the 
general  public  because  nobody  had  told 
him  that  they  were  violating  the  law. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  nobody  did  the 
government's  job  of  enforcing  the  order  by 
informing  them,  how  conceivably  could  the 
Ontario   securities  commission   not  be   aware 


that  Prudential  was  continuing  to  sell  notes 
when  they  were  making  periodic  examination 
of  Prudential's  financial  affairs? 

The  receipt  of  further  investment  moneys 
must  have  appeared  in  the  financial  state- 
ments of  Prudential,  and  been  readily  avail- 
able to  any  competent  accountant.  Or  was 
Prudential  cooking  the  books,  and  this  gov- 
ernment's examination  was  so  lax  and  in- 
complete that  they  didn't  even  find  out? 

No  matter  how  you  approach  the  question, 
this  government  should  have  known,  not 
only  that  Prudential  was  heading  for  insol- 
vency but  that  it  was  violating  OSC  orders, 
and  in  so  doing  was  carrying  more  and  more 
people  to  financial  ruin.  It  should  have  been 
in  a  position  to  have  exercised  its  basic  obli- 
gation under  the  securities  legislation,  and 
fully  disclosed  a  situation  which  it  alone 
could  be  informed  about,  so  that  the  invest- 
ing public  could  be  protected  at  least  against 
greater  losses. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  story,  Mr. 
Speaker.  By  its  failure  to  inform  the  public, 
the  government  lulled  the  whole  financial 
world  into  a  false  sense  of  security  with 
regard  to  Prudential,  and  as  a  result  many 
respected  and  trustworthy  individuals  and 
organizations  unwittingly  advised  their 
friends  or  their  clients  that  Prudential  was  a 
good  investment,  with  the  consequent  results 
that  we  now  know. 

Repeatedly  in  the  letters  which  have 
flooded  into  our  office  regarding  the  Pru- 
dential fiasco,  there  is  the  anguished  query: 
"Whom  can  we  trust?"  Little  people  these 
"relatively  unsophisticated  investors"  as  the 
Attorney  General  is  wont  to  describe  them, 
went  to  the  better  business  bureau;  they  were 
told  by  the  bureau  that  they  had  no  com- 
plaints about  Prudential.  They  went  to  their 
banker  in  many  instances  and  were  advised 
that  Prudential  was  regarded  as  a  sound 
investment.  Why,  one  bank  manager  in 
London  even  accepted,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
can  believe  this,  unsecured  Prudential  deben- 
tures as  collateral  for  a  bank  loan!  He  now 
admits:  "We  made  a  mistake",  but  it's  easy 
to  be  wise  in  hindsight.  In  light  of  incidents 
like  that,  perhaps  the  Attorney  General  will 
consider  broadening  his  definition  of  "rela- 
tively unsophisticated  investors",  because  it 
might  well  include  a  lot  of  his  financial 
advisers. 

Let  me  read  just  one  letter  which  provides 
an  illuminating  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  went  on.  It  is  from  a  man  in  London,  and 
reads  in  part: 

I  invested  $4,000  in  Prudential  in  short 
term  notes  at  8%  per  cent  when  Mr.  Rafuse 
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was  head  of  it.  At  that  time  Mr.  Carrothers 
owned  a  large  amount  of  shares  in  Pruden- 
tial. After  Mr.  Rafuse  died  a  Mr.  Woodcock 
became  business  manager.  As  my  $4,000 
short  term  notes  were  due  to  be  cashed  and 
I  would  have  my  money  returned,  Mr. 
Woodcock  suggested  I  turn  these  short- 
term  notes  into  Prudential  Finance  Co. 
debentures.  He  said  these  debentures  would 
only  bear  IV^.  per  cent  interest  but  that 
they  would  be  safer  as  they  were  held  by 
the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  To- 
ronto. He  pressed  this  point  very  strongly. 
When  I  received  these  two  debentures  they 
had  the  title  Prudential  Finance  Co.— 
Trustee:  Metropolitan  Trust  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Carrothers'  name  appeared  as  secretary  and 
Mr.  Fuller  as  director  along  with  other 
names.  So  there  was  a  high-pressure  sales 
promotion.  A  year  ago  I  called  Mr.  Car- 
rothers to  ask  what  he  thought  of  these 
debentures.  He  assured  me  they  were  quite 
sound  and  not  to  worry  about  my  money 
because  it  was  quite  safe.  At  this  time 
there  was  talk  on  the  street  that  Prudential 
was  something  to  lay  oflE  of.  In  August  last 
I  had  some  further  money  to  invest  and  I 
called  into  Prudential  Finance  Company's 
office  which  was  at  257  Dundas  Street, 
London.  I  met  the  manager,  a  Mr.  O'Brien. 
He  assured  me  that  he  would  phone  To- 
ronto and  have  a  man  up  to  take  my  money. 
Fortunately  I  missed  the  appointment  as 
I  had  moved  and  did  not  get  the  letter  in 
time,  or  else  I  would  have  lost  another 
$5,000. 

At  this  time,  August  30,  1966,  these  in- 
vestments were  simply  theft  as  these  men 
knew  that  Prudential  was  broke.  But  re- 
member, they  used  the  names  of  substantial 
companies  and  London  people  to  commit 
fraud,  and  Mr.  Wishart  did  nothing  nor  did 
the  securities  commission. 

In  my  files,  I  have  another  case  of  a  man  in 
Oakville  who  was  urged  in  1965  to  convert 
his  securities  into  a  IV^  per  cent  sinking  fund 
debenture,  and  the  pressure  was  so  great  on 
him  by  Prudential  that  they  actually  gave 
him  a  bonus  of  $30  per  1000  that  he  held  at 
that  time. 

In  short.  Prudential  salesmen  used  every 
trick  in  the  prestige  book  to  lure  people  into 
purchases— in  violation  of  existing  OSC  orders. 
The  name  of  Metropolitan  Trust  was  bandied 
about  freely.  The  name  of  the  secretary,  Cecil 
Carrothers,  Q.C.,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
law  partner  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  was  regularly  introduced  into  sales 
pitches.   I  have  many  letter  to  indicate  this. 

The  prospective  buyers  didn't  know,  and 
of  course  were  not  informed,  that  the  Prime 


Minister  had  severed  connections  with  the 
firm  in  1961.  And  quite  frankly,  even  if  they 
had  been  told  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
made  any  difference.  This  was  a  prestige  con 
job.  The  failure  of  the  government  to  do  its 
job  of  enforcing  its  own  orders,  and  of  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  of  what  only  it  could 
know,  resulted  in  thousands  of  people,  many 
of  them  with  their  life  savings  to  supplement 
a  pension,  losing  all  the  reserves  they  ONvned. 
These  were  not  people  who  were  seeking  risk 
investments.  They  were  merely  trying  to 
maximize  their  incomes  while  retaining  their 
security. 

Indeed,  I  cited  one  example  a  moment  ago 
of  a  man  who  deliberately  took  what  he 
thought  was  a  safer  investment  at  IVi  per 
cent  interest  less. 

They  assumed,  and  they  had  every  right  to 
assume,  that  a  financial  institution  operating 
under  the  laws  of  Ontario  would  be  subject 
to  strict  government  supervision  and  control 
and  that  this  was  their  guarantee  of  safety. 
Certainly,  Prudential  promotional  literature, 
which  the  government  must  have  been  aware 
of,  did  everything  possible  to  create  this  im- 
pression in  their  minds.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  New  Democratic  Party  feels  that 
these  people  are  entitled  at  least  to  partial 
compensation. 

The  question  is  asked:  Where  do  you  draw 
the  line  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  public 
compensation  for  victims  of  financial  skull- 
duggery of  this  kind?  Will  this  not  set  a 
dangerous  precedent? 

My  answer  is  that  the  line  can  be  drawn 
between  people  who  advance  loan  capital, 
whether  it  be  deposits,  debentures  or  notes, 
.and  those  who  invest  in  shares.  If  it  is  felt 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  limit,  that 
might  be  entertained;  for  example,  as  has 
been  widely  suggested  in  the  Prudential  case, 
a  limit  of  50  per  cent  of  the  investment  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $10,000  so  that  nobody  is  left 
penniless. 

If  this  principle  is  combined  with  a  tighter 
regulation  of  financial  institutions,  it  will  pro- 
vide genuine  rather  than  false  security.  Col- 
lapses can  be  made  as  infrequent  as  in  the 
banking  industry.  Therefore,  the  losses  to  be 
sustained  by  the  public  would  be  trivial  in 
the  overall. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  at  least  opened 
up  the  issue  of  the  government's  responsi- 
bility on  this,  but  in  light  of  the  replies  that 
we  are  getting  from  the  Minister,  we  are 
going  to  pursue  it,  because  quite  frankly,  we 
obviously  have  not  gotten  to  the  bottom  of 
this  issue  yet. 
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I  want  to  turn  to  a  second  issue,  and  that 
is  with  regard  to  economic  development,  as 
spelled  out  in  the  Throne  Speech. 

Nowhere  is  the  bankruptcy  of  the  govern- 
ment record  more  completely  revealed  by  the 
Throne  Speech  than  in  the  area  of  economic 
planning  and  development.  With  a  flourish 
of  verbal  trumpets  we  are  informed  that 
"Canada's  Centennial  year  will  be  marked  by 
a  full-scale  'programme  of  provincial  devel- 
opment'." 

Then  unwittingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Throne 
Speech  reveals  how  empty  and  hollow  all 
the  verbal  trumpeting  of  past  years  has  been 
because  even  the  government  now  acknowl- 
edges the  inadequacy  of  its  own  past  pro- 
posals. Consider  carefully  the  next  two 
sentences  of  the  Throne  Speech:  "A  review 
of  all  existing  programmes  relating  to  human 
and  natural  resources  and  social  capital  will 
be  undertaken.  From  this  re-appraisal  will 
evolve  a  general  economic  plan  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Ontario". 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  any  normal  reading 
of  the  English  language,  that  last  sentence 
carried  the  clear  admission  that  the  govern- 
ment has  no  plan  now  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  province.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  been  saying— and  what 
they  have  been  denying.  Now  they  admit  it. 
In  efi^ect,  the  government  now  admits  that  it 
intends  to  review  its  past  failures  and  in- 
adequacies and  out  of  that  re-appraisal  there 
will  "evolve"  a  general  economic  plan.  And 
with  their  unlimited  capacity  for  PR  slogans, 
this  unborn  plan  is  already  christened  pro- 
gramme of  provincial  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  idle  verbiage.  The 
government  is  engaged  in  its  annual  effort 
to  kid  the  public  that  it  is  really  intent  on 
doing  something,  this  time,  to  compensate 
for  its  past  sins  of  omission.  Need  I  remind 
members  of  this  Legislature  that  last  year  the 
government  went  through  this  same  per- 
formance. Indeed,  their  production  was  one 
worthy  of  Cecile  B.  DeMille.  The  Prime 
Minister  led  off  with  a  general  account  of  the 
government's  design  for  development.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  followed  with  a  speech  outlining 
all  the  exciting  details.  He  told  us  of  earth- 
shaking  developments  such  as  the  changing 
of  the  name  from  regional  development 
association  to  regional  development  councils. 
The  propaganda  mills  ground  out  their 
material,  and  I  can  remember  the  banner 
headlines  with  which  newspapers  obliged. 
What  did  it  all  mean,  Mr.  Speaker?  That 
programme  is  obsolete  already.  This  govern- 
ment's paper  programmes  for  economic  devel- 


opment are  so  unconvincing  that  even  the 
Tories  are  not  persuaded  and,  in  an  incredible 
display  of  manufactured  obsolescence,  last 
year's  model  is  scrapped  this  year  in  favour 
of  another  which  we  are  asked  to  believe  will 
evolve,  presumably  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  facts  speak  for  themselves 
across  this  province.  Early  in  November,  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  an- 
nounced with  a  characteristic  flourish  —  he 
always  adds  smiles  to  his  flourishes— that  one 
million  dollars  would  be  available  for  the 
regional  development  councils  to  spend  next 
year.  One  million  dollars  to  be  divided  up 
among  ten  such  councils!  An  average  of 
$100,000  apiece!  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  weighed 
against  the  immensity  of  the  job  to  be  done, 
such  a  figure  suggests  an  attitude  of  con- 
tempt, not  commitment,  to  regional  economic 
development.  No  wonder  the  government  has 
decided  to  review  the  inadequacies  of  such  a 
programme  and  evolve  something  different— 
a  general  economic  plan  for  the  development 
of  Ontario. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  situation  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  province.  The  overall 
figures  for  the  eastern  Ontario  regional  area 
present  a  deceptive  picture.  On  the  basis  of 
certain  indices,  such  as  average  family  income, 
it  stands  second  only  to  the  metropolitan  area 
around  Toronto.  On  the  basis  of  percentage 
of  the  population  with  university  degrees,  it 
stands  first  in  the  province.  But  when  you 
separate  out  what  I  would  describe  as  the 
urban  cream  from  the  rural  skim  milk,  what 
you  have  is  a  shocking  picture  of  poverty  and 
economic  stagnation.  I  described  some  of  the 
conditions  as  rural  slums  last  fall  and  Tory 
members  throughout  eastern  Ontario  rose  up 
in  righteous  wrath  to  deplore  this  facing-of- 
the-facts  as  an  insult  to  the  good  people  of 
the   area. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  this  House  to 
consider  the  facts  for  a  moment.  And,  in 
anticipation  of  their  immediate  dismissal,  if 
I  were  to  present  the  product  of  my  own 
research,  I  am  going  to  borrow  from  an  ex- 
pert who  has  been  engaged  in  a  study  of 
eastern  Ontario. 

In  Ottawa,  last  September,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  knowledgeable  persons  presented 
papers  and  led  discussions  in  one  of  the  many 
conferences  which  the  New  Democratic  Party 
has  held  across  the  province,  on  regional 
development.  One  of  these  persons  was  Dr. 
Michael  Ray,  a  sociologist  with  the  Spartan 
Air  Services  Ltd.,  which  did  a  survey  for  the 
eastern  Ontario  regional  development  council, 
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with  the  approval  and  financial  assistance  of 
this  government.    I  quote  from  Dr.  Ray: 

Eastern  Ontario  is  one  of  the  main  dairy 
farming  regions  in  the  province.  Much  of 
the  milk  is  used  for  manufactured  purposes, 
particularly  cheese  and  butter.  Eastern 
Ontario  produces  half  the  province's  cheese 
and  a  fifth  of  its  butter.  The  prices 
received  for  this  milk  are  substantially  less 
than  the  much  more  lucrative  fluid  milk 
market.  The  result  is  that  the  region's 
farmers  have  averaged  much  lower  incomes 
than  for  the  province  as  a  whole.  In  the 
year  ending  in  May,  1961,  gross  farm  sales 

'  in  eastern  Ontario  averaged  $3,878,  com- 
pared with  $6,278  gross  farm  sales  for  the 

'  province,  and  the  highest  incomes  were 
made  by  those  farmers  who  farmed  only 
part-time  and  took  off-farm  work.  Henry 
Noble  found  that  among  a  sample  of  299 
farm  families  in  eastern  Ontario,  the  net 
family  income  of  full-time  farmers  averaged 
$2,528.  For  part-time  farmers,  net  family 
income  from  all  sources  was  $1,000  higher, 
at  $3,433. 

The  rural  farm  poverty  that  is  implied 
by  these  low  figures  for  average  farm  in- 
come can  be  measured  more  directly  by 
looking  at  the  percentage  of  hard-core 
poverty  farmers.  ARDA,  that  is  the  agri- 
cultural rehabilitation  and  development 
administration,  defines  hard-core  poverty 
farmers  as  "farm  operators  having  capital 
investment  of  less  than  $25,000,  gross  sales 
of  agricultural  products  of  less  than  $2,500, 
less  than  25  days  off  farm  work  and  less 
than  55  years  of  age." 

I  just  interrupt,  Mr.  Speaker— that  is  the 
definition  of  ARDA's  hard-core  poverty.  I 
continue.    I  am  quoting  from  Dr.  Ray: 

Sixteen  per  cent  of  all  farmers  in  Ontario 
fall  within  this  classification  of  hard-core 
poverty.  In  eastern  Ontario,  the  percent- 
age rises  to  25  per  cent,  and  in  Lanark 
the  figure  is  28  per  cent,  in  Glengarry  30 
per  cent  and  in  Renfrew  38  per  cent. 

Faced  with  statistics  like  these,  and 
seeing  at  first  hand  the  hardships  and  de- 
privation which  they  represent,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  Barbara  Moon,  in  last  year's 
Globe  and  Mail  series,  called  this  region 
the  "Ozarks  of  Ontario".  She  wrote:  "It 
takes  a  wrench  of  the  imagination  even  to 
begin  to  credit  extreme  poverty  and  ex- 
treme conditions  of  social  and  economic 
disadvantage  chronic  throughout  an  area 
as  big  as  Belgium  right  in  the  heartland 
of  the  richest  province  in  Canada." 


That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Barbara  Moon.    I  continue  with  Dr.  Ray: 

In  recognition  of  the  special  problems 
of  eastern  Ontario,  ARDA  has  designated 
eastern  Ontario  as  a  special  research  area 
and,  up  to  the  present,  has  sponsored  14 
major  projects  costing  $750,000  for  re- 
search and  conservation  in  eastern  Ontario. 
One  of  these  projects  was  a  case  report  of 
families  in  Lanark  county  by  Miss  Bessie 
Touzel  of  the  Canadian  welfare  council. 

And  if  I  may  interject,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
respected  person  in  this  field  who  was  used 
for  many  years  as  a  consultant  by  this  govern- 
ment.    Continuing   with   Dr.    Ray: 

She  found  that  among  the  families  she 
interviewed,  income  was  inadequate  to 
meet  their  needs.  Food  was  generally 
monotonous  with  few  extras.  In  many  in- 
stances the  children's  clothing,  though 
presentable,  was  second  hand  or  a  gift.  Toys 
or  books  were  almost  never  seen.  Even 
more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  parents 
were  apprehensive  about  consolidated 
schools  and  public  health  units  because 
these  involved  contact  with  higher  income 
people  and  a  set  of  standards  which  they 
could  not  afford.  Consequently  they  be- 
came withdrawn  and  formed  a  separate 
sub-culture.  Thus,  what  started  as  an 
economic  problem  of  low  income  of  rural 
families  has  become  complicated  by  a  social 
problem  and  narrow  economic  solutions  by 
themselves  will  no  longer  be  adequate. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Ray: 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  conditions 
as  noted  by  a  disinterested  and  non-partisan 
professional  in  the  field.  Those  details  should 
be  set  in  the  context  of  the  basic  statistics 
which  have  emerged  in  various  ARDA  studies: 
for  example,  that  70,000  of  the  200,000  rural 
folk  in  eastern  Ontario  do  not  earn  enough 
to  pay  income  tax;  that  the  per  capita  cost  of 
public  welfare  in  the  area  is  double  that  of 
the  provincial  average;  that  30,000  of  the 
200,000  people  have  only  grade  four  educa- 
tion. 

If  the  facts  are  squarely  faced,  we  have 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  in  any 
city  would  unhesistatingly  be  described  as 
slum  conditions.  I  suggest  that  instead  of  pre- 
tending that  such  conditions  do  not  exist,  we 
face  the  facts  and  start  doing  something 
about  it. 

And  yet,  what  was  the  reaction? 

Yes,  from  the  laughing  Minister  of  Energy; 
let  us  deal  with  him. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  thinks  these 
facts  are  funny. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  The  people  I 
represent  do  not  agree  with  your  facts. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    The    hon.    Minister    of 
Energy     and     Resources     Management,     the 
MPP  from  Frontenac-Addington,  indulged  in 
the  usual  cheap  political  tactics- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Typical  of  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  trying  to  set  one  part 
of  the  province  oflF  against  the  other.  He 
retorted  that  he  did  not  like  anyone  coming 
from  Toronto  moving  into  eastern  Ontario 
and  describing  conditions  as  a  rural  slum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  did  not  either. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  given  the  facts, 
Mr.    Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  has  not 
given  any  facts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  was  not 
listening;  that  is  the  trouble,  he  will  not  look 
at  facts. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  would  not 
know  a  fact  if  he  saw  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  will  not  look  at 
facts,  that  is  why  the  situation  is  as  it  is. 

May  I  say  to  the  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  grew  up  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley; 
that  I  taught  school  for  years  in  the  Ottawa 
valley;  that  I  have  lived  for  years  in  eastern 
Ontario  and  summered  there  for  even 
longer;  that  I  have  travelled  the  back  con- 
cessions and  seen  the  conditions  which  people 
have  to  face  in  the  constituencies  of  eastern 
Ontario,  even  more,  I  venture  to  predict, 
than  the  Minister  ever  will. 

Hon.   Mr.   Simonett:   Oh,   smarten    up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cheap  politics  of  this 
kind  will  never  meet  the  desperate  problems 
faced  by  many  people  in  that  part  of  the 
province  for  which  he  claims  to  speak.  For 
example- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  he  laughs,  sure,  the 
Minister  laughs;  he  thinks  it  is  very  funny 
that  people  are  deprived. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  a  reporter  from 
the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  queried  the 
Hon.  ,  gentleman^    he    could    not    name    any 


ARDA   projects    in   his   riding   since,    he    ex- 
plained, we  are  mainly  a  tourist  riding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  does  not 
even  know  what  is   going  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  hon.  MPP 
from  Frontenac-Addington  has  not  yet 
learned,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  is  that  ARDA  is  not 
restricted  to  agricultural  rehabilitation;  that 
where  ARDA  programmes  have  been 
imaginatively  developed,  they  encompass 
the  tourist  industry  and  anything  else  which 
can  be  used  to  generate  economic  activity  in 
a  rural  community.  My  complaint  is  that 
this  is  not  being  done. 

The  Cornwall  Standard-Freeholder,  for  ex-^ 
ample,  chided  me  in  an  editorial  entitled: 
MacDonald  Should  Check  Facts  Before 
Making  Political  Speeches.  With  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  checked  the  facts,  as  pro- 
vided in  official  studies.  And  it  is  those 
which  I  am  using.  Moreover,  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  held  regional  develop- 
ment conferences  all  across  this  province  in 
which  our  local  people  have  studied  the 
available  information  and  pursued  the  studies 
themselves— more,  1  submit,  than  any  other 
party  in  this  province. 

"For  Mr.  MacDonald's  information,"  the 
Standard-Freeholder  states,  "it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  although  no  ARDA  pro- 
jects are  actually  under  way  in  eastern 
Ontario,  several  are  in  the  planning  stage 
and  are  scheduled  to  get  off  the  ground 
soon". 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Standard- 
Freeholder's  information,  that  is  precisely  the 
point  I  was  making:  no  ARDA  projects  are 
under  way,  years  after  other  provinces  have 
been  in  action,  years  after  the  facts  have 
become  known. 

Mr.  Douglas  Alkenbrack,  MP  for  Fron- 
tenac-Addington, entered  the  picture:  he 
disagreed  that  there  were  any  rural  slum 
conditions,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying— 
"we  have  all  the  amenities  of  life  they  have 
in  western  Ontario". 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quoted  that  at  a 
meeting  in  Belleville  and  somebody  in  the 
audience  spoke  up  to  point  out  that  across 
the  street  from  the  very  hall  where  we  were 
meeting,  there  was  a  home  with  an  old- 
fashioned  out-house,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the^city.      /  .i.;.    .;  ....*.:..  :...i  ■i-"'--"-^-i   •;,.■.:... ;:'.'.i^i 

.      ■•,•>./'•      f:.   ■v,;^    -:,->.::(*       -ir-  '     -V' -'sCn^'-'^-s 

Mr.   L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):   Oh,  that 

is  good. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  hon.  member  it 
is  good,  right.  And  in  the  rural  hinterland, 
there  are  hundreds  of  these. 

In  fact,  my  mind  goes  back  to  a  most 
revealing  incident  some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
I  happened  to  be  visiting  a  young  couple 
living  some  15  miles  back  from  the  river- 
front in  the  riding  of  Grenville-Dundas.  The 
young  man  was  a  minister  of  a  small  rural 
congregation.  They  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  manse  where  they  were  living  was  the 
only  home  of  all  the  people  in  that  congre- 
gation which  had  indoor  plumbing.  Un- 
believable? Yes,  but  a  fact  nonetheless. 
There,  a  few  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
achievements  in  the  world,  the  people 
shared  so  little  in  the  benefits  of  modem 
technology  that  not  a  single  member  of  that 
little  congregation  had  the  modem  amenity 
of  indoor  plumbing! 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate  the  case 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  make  in  general 
terms,  I  have  been  concentrating  on  con- 
ditions in  eastern  Ontario.  But  the  pockets 
of  poverty  are  to  be  found  all  over  this 
province. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "People  and  land  in 
transition",  a  study  by  the  Ontario  economic 
council,  presented  to  this  Legislature  last 
year,  has  documented  similar  rural  condi- 
tions in  Hastings  and  Bruce  counties  in  the 
south  and  the  districts  of  Timiskaming  and 
Rainy  River  in  the  north.  May  I  remind 
you  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  particularly  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Energy,  that  16  per  cent 
of  Ontario  farmers,  one  in  every  six,  are 
faced  with  ARDA's  definition  of  "hard-core 
poverty".  The  north  has  for  many  years 
complained  with  full  justification,  that  it  is 
not  sharing  equitably  in  the  economic  ex- 
pansion of  the  province. 

In  the  Lake  Ontario  regional  development 
area,  editorial  voices  were  raised  about  my 
comments  on  eastern  Ontario,  suggesting  that 
I  should  explain  what  I  meant— which  I 
hasten  to  add  I  did  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
in  Belleville.  But  ironically,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  whole  public  debate  on  the 
issue,  which  was  generated  by  the  local  news- 
paper, the  municipal  councils  of  the  area 
jointly  requested  the  federal  government  to 
classify  the  region  as  a  "designated  area"  in 
order  to  get  tax  concessions  which  might 
encourage  industry  to  move  in  and  check  the 
economic  lag.  Once  again,  here  is  another 
area  which  is  not  sharing  in  the  burgeoning 
economic  growth  to  the  west  in  the  province. 


The  assistance  given  to  new  industry  in  a 
designated  area  is  one  form  of  regional  devel- 
opment planning  —  a  cautious,  partial  kind 
which,  I  venture  to  predict,  is  not  going  to  be 
effective  in  attracting  new  industry  into  east- 
em  Ontario— for  the  economics  of  the  branch 
plant  economy  miUtate  against  developments 
east  of  Oshawa  in  spite  of  their  basic  advan- 
tage of  market  distances,  transportation  and 
labour  supply. 

My  concern,  and  the  concem  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  is  to  see  that  the  govern- 
ment uses  all  the  modern  tools  at  its  disposal 
to  make  the  lives  of  our  people  better  and 
richer.  This  is  what  regional  planning  can  do. 
But  not  if  you  have  a  different  plan  every 
year!  Obviously  this  govemment  is  just  drift- 
ing on  the  issue,  with  little  more  than  periodic 
propaganda  displays  to  lull  the  pubhc  into  the 
belief  that  something  is  being  done. 

A  regional  development  programme  starts 
with  finding  out  the  tme  facts  about  the  land 
and  the  people  and  then  incidentally  not 
ignoring  them.  It  means  working  out  with 
the  people  themselves  a  coordinated  total 
series  of  programmes  which  can  restore  oppor- 
tunity and  equalize  conditions. 

It  is  planning,  not  just  for  people,  but  by 
and  with  people.  It  may  be  conceived  cent- 
rally, but  it  cannot  be  imposed  from  the  top. 
Planning  must  grow  with  the  region;  it  must 
enhst  the  support  of  the  area.  In  short,  it  is 
so  completely  different  from  the  normal  kind 
of  paternalistic  approach  of  this  govemment 
that  there  is  little  wonder  that  all  its  pro- 
grammes languish,  and  have  to  be  replaced 
every  year. 

Clearly  the  role  of  the  provincial  govem- 
ment is  to  provide  the  initial  impetus  and  to 
put  its  tremendous  resources  to  work.  The 
specific  programmes  open  to  regional  devel- 
opment planning  are  many.  They  include  in- 
dustry location  policies,  manpower  and  adult 
education,  drainage,  reconversion  of  land  use, 
irrigation,  better  transportation  networks  to 
bigger  markets,  improvements  in  mral  ser- 
vices, an  income  incentive  policy  for  farmers. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  positive  and 
constmctive  altemative  which  is  what  the 
New  Democratic  Party  has  been  presenting. 
A  govemment  which  refuses  to  take  advantage 
of  these  kinds  of  programmes  is  living  with  its 
head  in  the  sand  and  its  feet  in  the  last 
century.  That  is  precisely  the  position  of  this 
govemment. 

Its  doctrinaire  free  enterprise  beliefs  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  modem  approach.  At  the 
heart  of  any  commitment  to  regional  planning 
which  is  basic  to  any  meaningful  economic 
plan  for  the   development  of  Ontario    (and 
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which  presumably  this  government  is  evolv- 
ing towards)  to  use  their  own  phraseology 
must  be  a  recognition  that  private  enterprise 
has  not,  and  cannot,  cope  with  many  econo- 
mic problems;  that  when  evidence  to  this 
effect  becomes  available,  there  is  a  role  for 
public  planning,  for  government  assistance  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  and  for  public  enterprise 
to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  get  effec- 
tive economic  planning. 

This  basic  belief  underlies  the  ARDA 
programme,  the  Canada  development  pro- 
gramme, the  Ontario  development  agency. 
The  problem  is  that  the  government  has  a 
basic  distrust  of  all  these  variations  of  pub- 
lic intervention  and  public  enterprise.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  ARDA  programme  has 
never  really  got  rolling  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food):  Every  dollar  of  ARDA 
money  made  available  to  Ontario  is  being 
used. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  first  time  this 
year  and  in  every  year  before  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  using  a  very  small  fraction  of 
what  is  available.  And  the  number  of  projects 
that  it  has  lost  is  a  very  small  fraction,  for 
example,  to  the  only  comparable  province, 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  They  got 
more  than  their  share. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  they  got  more  than 
their  share,  did  they? 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  Yes  they  got  more  in  three 
years  than  was  allotted  to  them  in  five  under 
the  grant  of  ARDA. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right?  Well,  that 
is  interesting.  It  is  an  interesting  comment 
from  a  French  Canadian  representative  from 
a  French  Canadian  constituency,  with  regard 
to  his  French  Canadian  colleagues  in  Quebec. 
A  most  interesting  comment. 

All  the  same,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  basic  lack 
of  belief  on  the  part  of  this  government  is  the 
reason  why  the  ARDA  programme  took  so 
long  to  get  started,  and  if  it  is  going  a  little 
bit  better  now,  we  are  all  very  appreciative 
of  it. 

To  resume,  that  is  why  the  Canada  devel- 
opment corporation  is  opposed  by  the  domi- 
nant right  wing  element  in  the  federal  Liberal 
government;  why  our  Ontario  development 
agency  is  restricted  merely  to  the  periphery 
of  our  needs  and  is  not  getting  into  the  real 
economic  development  in  the  areas  that  are 
lacking.    That   is   why   regional   development 


plans  in  Ontario  have  withered  on  the  vine  for 
a  decade;  why  last  year's  design  for  develop- 
ment is  already  being  washed  out  in  favour  of 
another  propaganda  show-piece  to  be  known 
as  "programme  of  provincial  development". 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dealt  with  two 
issues  in  depth  by  way  of  showing  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  government's  programme,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  is  appropriate  and  pos- 
sible to  take  a  look  at  the  overall  Throne 
Speech,  its  general  pattern. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Throne  Speech  would 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  specific  problems 
facing  our  people.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
a  re-affirmation,  or  vague  extension,  of  exist- 
ing legislation.  Where  it  does  break  new 
ground,  as  in  housing,  there  has  obviously 
been  little  or  no  research.  It  is  a  panic  pro- 
gramme, with  a  maximum  of  pre-election 
headlines  and  a  minimum  of  immediate 
relief  of  the  critical  housing  need. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  government's  pro- 
gramme would  give  evidence  of  some  basic 
understanding  of  the  world  of  the  sixties  and 
the  seventies.  There  is  none.  Instead  we 
have  stop-gap  measures  to  ease  the  crisis,  not 
a  real  solution. 

I  had  hoped  the  Robarts  administration 
would  have  seized  on  the  year  1967,  which 
is  not  only  our  national  Centennial  year  but 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Legislature,  to  state  in  forth- 
right terms  its  determination  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  issues  of  the  day. 

The  Throne  Speech  does  not  do  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  statement  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  Canada's  largest  province,  it  is  a 
signal  failure.  It  is  rich  in  slick  public  rela- 
tions slogans,  but  thin  in  real  substance.  It 
shows  insensitivity  and  indifference  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  reveals 
a  basic  lack  of  comprehension  of  today's 
society,  with  its  difficulties  and  challenges. 
With  rare  exceptions,  admittedly  highly  pub- 
licized, corporate  conservatism  pervades  the 
government   programme. 

It  has  not  dealt  forthrightly  with  a  number 
of  specific  issues  which  have  plagued  this 
province  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

It  does  not  reflect  the  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction  which  I  would  have  hoped  the 
government  of  Ontario  would  bring  to  a 
Confederation  under  stress.  It  has  not  nur- 
tured the  aspirations  of  a  genuine  and  legiti- 
mate Canadian  nationalism. 

The  Throne  Speech  is  an  indictment  of 
this  administration's  incapacity  to  govern  our 
province.    When  I  say  that  this  government 
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must  go,  I  do  so  not  merely  for  partisan 
reasons.  I  do  so  because  the  good  of  Ontario 
and  its  people  demand  that  it  must  go.  Many 
times  in  the  past  year  this  government  has 
failed  to  respond  when  people  made  their 
needs  and  problems  abundantly  clear.  Con- 
sider the  record. 

What  did  it  do  when  several  hundred 
farmers  came  to  Queen's  Park  to  protest  the 
government's  failure  to  help  them  win  a  fair 
income?  It  confessed  its  inadequacy  to  deal 
with  the  issue  and  called  a  conference  to 
study  the  matter. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  We 
talked  to  them  while  the  hon.  member  was 
inciting  them  to  riot. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Lay  a 
charge  against  him  if  that  is  what- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture over  there  was  waving  his  hands 
like  a  frantic  man.  I  was  standing  there. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  at  their 
request,  and  incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  to  them  without  the 
protection  of  three  plain  clothes  policemen, 
which  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  needed 
because  he  was  so  fearful  of  the  farmers  that 
presumably  he  was  working  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  did  not  even  know 
there  were  apy  plam  clothes  policemen  in 
the  outfit.  Did  not  even  know  there  was  one 
there. 

Why  did  the  farmers  fire  the  friend  of  our 
friend  across  the  road  who  led  the  farmers 
with  the  march  at  Queen's  Park?  What  has 
become  of  him?  Is  he  working  for  the  hon. 
member  yet?  He  is  not  working  for  the 
farmers  any  more. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  not 
working  for  us  then.  What  the  farmers  want 
to  do  is  their  business,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  They  did 
not  hire  anybody  the  government  sent  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  government 
do?  It  must  have  affected  the  government's 
record.  They  are  obviously  very  touchy 
about    it. 

What  did  it  do  when  housewives,  not 
normally  a  group  given  to  overt  demonstra- 
tions of  protest,  made  it  clear  that  they 
wanted  something  done  about  rising  prices? 


Nothing.  What  did  it  do  when  car  manu- 
facturers, in  open  defiance  of  assurances 
given  the  Canadian  people,  raised  their 
prices  again  this  year?  Nothing.  What  did  it 
do  when  university  students  made  it  clear 
that  the  much-vaunted  student  aid  pro- 
gramme was  a  bureaucratic  nightmare,  in- 
adequate in  terms  of  finance  and  inequitable 
in  terms  of  administration?  Nothing  but  a 
few  gestures.  What  did  it  do  when  Pruden- 
tial Finance  collapsed,  taking  with  it  the  life 
savings  of  many  of  its  noteholders?  Too 
little,  and  tragically  too  late. 

Did  it  speak  up  when  northern  Ontario  lost 
out  on  the  second  gas  pipeline?  No,  it  was 
silent.  Well,  let  me  be  perfectly  fair,  the 
Minister  responsible  was  silent  and  another 
Minister  who  happens  to  come  from  the  area 
was  speaking  against  it  so  that  we  had  the 
double  voice.    And  they  are  still  silent. 

Did  the  government  really  have  to  wait 
until  honest  citizens  went  to  jail  for  their 
convictions  before  taking  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  labour  injunctions?  Where  was  the 
action  when  car  insurance  companies  raised 
premiums,  arbitrarily  cancelled  policies  or 
shifted  people  on  to  the  exj^ensive  assigned 
risk  plan?  There  was  no  action.  Did  the 
government  really  have  to  wait  until  a  hous- 
ing crisis  of  historic  proportions  built  up 
before  they  even  began  to  consider  a  pro- 
gramme? Where  was  the  action  when  the 
prices  of  agricultural  implements  were  raised 
this  year? 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
has  been  no  action,  no  concerned  response 
from  the  government  in  so  many  areas  of  vital 
concern  to  our  people.  Seldom  have  pro- 
testing groups  got  an  adequate  hearing. 
Usually  they  were  characterized  as  malcon- 
tents and  troublemakers  against  whom  the 
full  weight  of  legal  sanctions  was  threatened. 

This  record  of  indiflFerence  belies  the 
flackery  of  a  Throne  Speech  which  presumes 
to  call  itself  a  "programme  for  people".  The 
irony  is  bitter  indeed  because  people  have 
consistently  been  the  last  factor  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  this  government.  This 
government's  basic  approach  is  one  of  heavy 
paternalism,  bolstered  by  a  corporate  con- 
servatism which  is  the  traditional  motivatioi* 
of  Ontario  Tories.  As  a  result,  there  is,  among 
great  groups  of  our  people  today  a  growing 
sense  of  frustration  and  of  alienation  from  the 
working  of  the  democratic  process. 

People  sense  the  government's  withdrawal 
from  critical  areas  of  concern.  They  sense 
the  government's  impatience  with  those  who 
would  seek  change.  And  because  they  sense- 
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it,  the  government's  one-time  popularity  has 
dropped  and  dropped  sharply. 

Yet  there  is  really  no  surprise  in  this,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Tories  have  been  in  office  for 
24  years— over  a  generation.  Their  ideas  and 
attitudes  are  out-of-date.  Old  age  has  caught 
up  with  them,  and  a  few  youthful  additions 
to  the  Cabinet  are  not  going  to  hide  the  fact. 
Rather  they  have  bolstered  the  govern- 
ment's corporate  conservatism.  Let  me  spell 
out  what  I  mean.  Or,  should  I  say,  let  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  spell 
out  what  1  mean.  I  quote  from  an  article  he 
wrote  recently  for  the  chamber  of  commerce 
pubhcation,  The  Ontarian. 

The  bigger  government  gets,  the  more 
challenge  there  is  to  those  in  government 
to  operate  it  on  a  business-like  basis  and 
make  decisions  similar  to  those  made  in 
industry. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  bow  to  the  insistent  de- 
mands and  I  will  read  it  again;  but  I  will  pre- 
cede it  by  tlie  comment  that  the  hon.  Minister 
stated  that  he  had  been  told  by  people  who 
were  in  politics  longer  than  he  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  but  the  longer  he  was  in  politics 
he  was  convinced  it  was  the  case.  And  what 
is  the  case? 

The  bigger  the  government  gets,  the 
more  challenge  tliere  is  to  those  in  govern- 
ment to  operate  it  on  a  business-like  basis 
and  make  decisions  similar  to  those  made 
in  industry. 

Now  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
of  Ontario  is  a  big  operation.  Certainly,  its 
department  must  be  administered  efficiently- 
business-like,  if  you  will.  But  government  and 
business  are  about  fundamentally  different 
things. 

The  purpose  of  a  business  is  to  make 
money.  The  purpose  of  government  is  to 
serve  the  people.  It  is  because  the  present 
government  cannot  recognize  this  paramount 
purpose  of  government  that  they  no  longer 
deserve  the  confidence  of  this  House,  or  that 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government's  indifference, 
its  misdirected  notion  of  its  function  and  pur- 
pose, is  matched  by  an  incomprehension  of 
the  most  significant  phenomenon  of  our  times: 
the  technological  revolution.  This  revolution 
has   combined  science,   cybernetics,   and  the 


explosion  of  knowledge,  to  create  a  new 
technology  of  production. 

As  every  year  goes  by,  a  growing  segment 
of  our  industry  will  be  automated,  a  larger 
numl3er  of  decisions  will  be  made  by  com- 
puters, the  communications  media  will  further 
extend  their  network  of  influence,  pressures 
on  education  will  intensify.  The  new  tech- 
nology will  affect  all  of  us  more  and  more  in 
our  daily  lives. 

Yet  this  awesome  revolution  is  taken  as  a 
casual  and  accidental  one.  It  is  planned 
neither  by  governments,  nor  industries,  nor 
society  as  a  whole.  Innovation  presses  inex- 
orably over  our  continent,  not  because  society 
wills  it  but  because  society  has  made  no 
effort  to  control  the  number  of  unrelated, 
narrowly-focused  decisions  which  spawn  the 
revolution.  We  must  see  that  the  revolution 
of  technology  ceases  to  be  accidental.  It  must 
be  made  conscious  and  democratic  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  free  society. 

Our  institutions  must  be  extra-sensitive  to 
the  new  problems  and  pressures  brought  to 
bear  on  society.  And  if  these  pressures  have 
not  penetrated  the  comfortable  chambers  of 
the  Cabinet,  let  not  members  assume  that 
the  pressures  therefore  do  not  exist.  They  do, 
and  they  grow. 

If  in  the  past  it  was  good  and  necessary 
that  people  be  consulted,  and  participated  in 
the  decisions  which  affected  their  lives,  it  is 
imperative  today.  Otherwise  the  adhesive 
which  holds  together  the  social  fabric  is 
going  to  dry  and  crumble. 

Ours  today  is  a  mass  society,  with  great 
new  pressures  of  population.  The  new 
science  of  communications  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  us  to  know  a  bit  more  about 
what  is  going  on  around  us.  Today  we  know 
enough  to  be  deeply  suspicious  of  bland 
assurances  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
looked  after,  to  be  intolerant  of  delay  and  to 
be  angry  at  the  narrow  limitations  of  cor- 
porate conservatism.  We  know  the  techno- 
logical revolution  brings  with  it  a  great 
potential  which  can  be  harnessed  for  the 
good  of  all  our  people. 

We  therefore  insist  that  people  be  in- 
volved in  decisions  about  how  that  potential 
is  going  to  be  tapped.  Their  expressions  of 
feeling  must  be  welcomed  as  manifestations 
of  a  free  and  vital  society.  Yet  this  govern- 
ment rebuffs  them,  calls  them  disrespectful 
of  law  and  order,  and  employs  the  sanctions 
of  the  law  against  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment can  be  abused  just  as  surely  by  inaction 
and  indifference  as  it  can  by  the  unrestrained 
use  of  the  power  of  the  state.    Of  this  former 
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abuse  the  government  stands  convicted  by 
the  facts.  Add  to  this  their  incapacity  to 
understand  the  nature  of  our  modern  society 
and  you  have  a  government  indicted  by  its 
own  weaknesses  and  disqualified  by  its  own 
incompetence  from  governing  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

So  much  for  a  general  assessment  of  the 
Throne  Speech.  I  want  to  get  down  to  a 
couple  more  specifics.  I  want  to  turn  now 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  problem  of 
deepest  concern  to  our  people— prices  and  the 
cost  of  living.  While  income  levels  have  im- 
proved, for  the  majority  the  budget  squeeze 
is  getting  tighter  every  month.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  who  are  unorganized 
or  living  on  fixed  incomes.  But  even  for  the 
organized  worker  living  costs  have  mounted, 
so  that  real  wage  gains  are  consistently  lower 
than  the  productivity  rise,  a  fact  that  is  not 
usually  known  or  repeated  by  those  who 
dominate  our  economy  today. 

Constitutionally,  the  responsibility  for  price 
levels  is  shared  by  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  but  many  experts  contend  that 
the  basic  responsibility  lies  with  the  prov- 
ince. For  that  reason  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  this  government  to  stand  by  idly  just 
because  the  joint  committee  of  the  federal 
Parliament  is  investigating  consumer  prices. 
Obviously  it  would  be  unwise  to  duplicate 
their  efforts.  But  in  areas  which  the  federal 
committee  does  not  cover,  or  deliberately 
avoids,  this  government  has  a  responsibility 
which  it  has  almost  completely  shirked. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  to  illustrate  my 
contention.  Last  September  when  Finance 
Minister  Sharp  was  crying  havoc  over  the 
threat  of  inflation,  he  reminded  the  Canadian 
automobile  manufacturers  of  their  obligation 
under  the  Canada-U.S.  auto  pact  to  lower 
prices  and  he  sternly  warned  that  there  should 
be  no  price  increases  this  year. 

Before  the  month  was  out,  the  auto  manu- 
facturers defiantly  increased  prices.  What  was 
Mr.  Sharp's  reaction?  Not  so  much  as  even 
a  whimper  of  protest! 

When  the  House  of  Commons  met  in 
October,  the  NDP  sought  to  have  the  matter 
debated  because  it  was  an  important  matter. 
The  government  countered  that  this  matter 
had  been  referred  to  the  joint  committee. 
Efforts  of  the  NDP  to  raise  it  at  the  com- 
mittee were  blocked.  Obviously  the  federal 
government  was  determined  not  to  investigate 
car  prices  in  spite  of  their  special  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  Canadian  consumer 
shared  in  benefits  of  the  auto  pact  agree- 
ment. 


Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  provincial  government  had  not 
only  an  opportunity  but  an  obligation  to 
accept  its  responsibilities  and  investigate  car 
price  increases  in  this  province.  After  all,  96 
per  cent  of  Canadian  cars  are  manufactured 
in  Ontario,  so  that  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  interests  not  only  of  Ontario  but 
of  all  Canada.  With  characteristic  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  the 
government    did    nothing. 

Admittedly  it  is  too  late  to  protect  the 
consumers'  interests  for  this  year's  models, 
but  an  investigation  right  now  might  protect 
our  people  from  next  fall's  inevitable  increase. 
The  case  for  a  full  investigation  of  prices, 
costs  and  profits  in  the  automobile  industry 
is  a  solid  one  in  view  of  the  evidence  that  is 
readily  at  hand. 

For  example,  under  the  auto  pact,  the  in- 
dustry is  enjoying  the  economies  of  longer 
runs  with  few  models.  Removals  of  the 
tariffs  alone  transferred  $50  million  a  year 
from  the  public  treasury  to  the  manufacturers. 
In  itself,  that  represented  a  possible  cut  of  $85 
per  car  that  is  manufactured  in  Canada.  In- 
stead we  have  had  increases. 

Cars  manufactured  in  Canada  are  being 
shipped  to  the  United  States  and  sold  for 
$350  less  than  here  in  Toronto.  There  is  no 
justification  for  this  kind  of  a  disparity  in 
prices.  Profits  in  the  Canadian  automobile 
industry  are  not  known.  All  companies  but 
one  bury  the  figure  in  the  parent  companies' 
financial  statement.  We  have  to  look  to  the 
United  States  to  get  some  idea  of  the  profit 
levels  of  Canadian  companies.  Well,  let  us 
take  a  look  for  a  moment. 

United  States  auto  industry  profits  after 
taxes,  and  including  earnings  from  Canadian 
operations,  represented  a  fantastic  return  of 
20.9  per  cent  on  their  stockholders'  invest- 
ment in  the  first  half  of  1966— one  and  a  half 
times  the  average  for  all  U.S.  manufacturers. 

Commenting  on  U.S.  car  prices  increases 
last  September,  UAW  president,  Walter 
Reuther,  noted  that  if  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
had  been  satisfied  with  an  average  manu- 
facturing rate  of  return,  they  could  have  cut 
the  price  of  cars  by  $251  wholesale,  equivalent 
to  a  reduction  of  $350  on  the  consumer  price. 
That  is  if  they  had  accepted  an  average 
manufacturer's  return  rather  than  their  high 
one. 

Some    indication    of    the    profits    in    the 

Canadian    auto    industry    were    given    in    a 

Globe  and  Mail  report  of  January  19,  1965: 

According  to  one  estimate,  the  average 

annual    profit    of   the    auto    manufacturers 
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often  has  run  to  around  30  per  cent  of  their 
net  worth,  that  is  the  total  amount  of  their 
invested  capital,  compared  with  a  normal 
10  to  15  per  cent  return  in  other  industries. 
While  the  balance  sheets  of  most  of  the 
major  producers  are  closed  to  public 
scrutiny,  one  federal  official  estimated  that 
in  a  good  year  the  profit  earned  by  one  of 
the  leading  Canadian  auto  producers  might 
run  as  high  as  80  or  90  per  cent  of  in- 
vested capital. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  quote. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if  these 
figures  are  correct.  If  the  Globe  and  Mail 
report  reflects  accurately  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Canadian  auto  industry,  then  the 
return  of  the  Canadian  subsidiaries  on  their 
parent  companies'  investment  in  them  was  at 
an  astronomical  rate,  well  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  return  of  the  U.S.  companies  even 
before  the  impact  of  the  auto  pact  agreement 
began  to  be  felt  in  this  country. 

Under  that  agreement,  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers are  achieving  cost  savings  every  year 
from  the  new  technology  developed  by  the 
parent  companies.  It  was  thus  gross  misrepre- 
sentation for  them  to  claim  increasing  costs 
as  justification  for  raising  the  price  of  the 
1967  models.  Their  profit  levels,  swollen  by 
savings  from  new  efficiencies  and  the  $50 
million  tariff  removal,  provide  them  with 
ample  margin  to  absorb  any  higher  costs,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  pass  on  a  price  cut,  to  the 
consumer. 

The  federal  government's  refusal  to  do  any- 
thing in  this  situation  makes  a  mockery  of  its 
professed  concern  for  the  consumer.  The  pro- 
vincial government's  inaction  is  worse.  For 
the  most  part,  the  consumer  in  Ontario  re- 
mains a  helpless  victim  of  this  kind  of  private 
exploitation.  And  when  the  government  does 
go  through  the  motions  of  assisting,  how 
pathetic  they  are! 

Last  November,  for  example,  the  farm 
machinery  companies  announced  price  boosts. 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  appealed  for  a 
rollback.  The  manufacturers  replied  there 
was  no  chance  of  this;  that  was  sufficient  to 
silence  Queen's  Park.  Nothing  more  was 
heard.  The  Minister's  protest  was  so  feeble 
that  it  simply  invited  another  price  hike  next 
year,  at  which  time  he  will  protest  once  again. 
In  recent  months,  of  course,  the  main  con- 
sumer protest  has  centred  on  food.  Let's  con- 
tinue with  the  Minister  of  Food's  record  for 
a  moment. 

Last  fall,  I  was  one  of  325  delegates  from 
farm,  allied  industry,  consumer  and  govern- 
ment circles  whom  the  Minister  invited  to  a 


conference  on  basic  agricultural  policies  at 
Vineland.  Quite  frankly,  it  was  potentially  a 
very  useful  and  interesting  conference,  and 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  on  later 
occasions.  But  to  me,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting results  of  that  conference  was  that 
these  invited  delegates  voted  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  provincial  government  banning 
trading  stamps  and  all  the  other  gimmickry 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  food 
merchandising  today. 

They  did  so  because  experts  in  the  field 
told  the  conference  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
promotion  and  advertising  costs  of  super- 
markets today  are  represented  by  this  gim- 
mickry. Furthermore,  these  experts  stated 
that  supermarket  executives  privately  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  all  now  on  the  merry- 
go-round;  the  net  result  was  a  built-in 
increase  in  food  prices;  and  the  only  way  they 
could  be  rescued  from  it  was  by  government 
action  making  all  the  gimmickry  illegal. 

Well,  what  happened?  As  usual,  nothing! 
Faced  with  this  unanimous  request  to  pro- 
vide at  least  some  relief  from  unnecessarily 
high  food  prices,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Minister  of  Food  would  have  hastened 
back  to  enlist  the  support,  and  immediate 
action,  of  his  Cabinet  colleagues. 

After  all,  he  should  have  had  at  least  a 
twinge  of  conscience.  Some  six  or  eight  years 
ago,  when  the  issue  of  trading  stamps  was 
first  debated  in  this  Legislature,  New  Demo- 
cratic members  were  the  only  people  to 
oppose  them.  The  government  took  its  usual 
laissez-faire  approach;  all  this  was  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  free  enterprise,  was  their  line. 

In  other  words,  this  government  was  res- 
ponsible in  the  first  instance  for  opening  the 
door  to  the  rash  of  gimmickry  in  food  mer- 
chandising, which  started  with  trading  stamps, 
but  today  involves  bingo  games,  horse  races, 
car  raffles— an  ever-growing  range  of  "bribery 
to  buy"  that  has  no  relation  to  the  merits  of 
the  product  at  all. 

Little  wonder  that  Douglas  Williams,  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  food  council,  ten  days 
before  that  Vineland  conference,  told  some 
300  representatives  of  the  supermarket,  drug, 
variety  and  confectionery  show  down  at  the 
CNE  grounds  that  the  food  industry  is  facing 
stringent  government  controls  unless  it  re- 
turns to  sensible  practices. 

Mr.  Williams  predicted  that  consumers 
will  demand  a  return  to  selling  merchandise 
on  the  basis  of  its  quality,  utility  and  true 
value  "instead  of  trying  to  buy  the  consumer's 
affection  with  gimmicks,  prizes  and  come-on". 
Obviously,   Mr.   Williams   is   much  closer  to 
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the  consumers  of  Ontario  than  the  Minister 
of  Food  or  this  government.  Once  again,  we 
had  a  display  of  characteristic  insensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  people,  even  when  the  govern- 
ment has  been  bombarded  with  the  most  con- 
vincing kind  of  evidence.  Nothing  happened! 
Two  or  three  times,  immediately  following 
the  Vineland  conference,  I  called  upon  the 
Minister  of  Food— and  it  got  publicity  in  the 
newspapers— to  seek  implementation  of  the 
unanimous  recommendation. 

Then,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  there  was 
a  revealing  event  here  at  Queen's  Park.  A 
delegation  of  the  Ontario  branch  of  the  Can- 
adian association  of  consumers  visited  the 
Attorney  General.  Supporting  them  were 
some  20  different  farm,  labour,  women's, 
ethnic  and  other  organizations  including,  inci- 
dentally, the  Ontario  food  council's  consumer 
section.  They  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
ban  trading  stamps  and  other  promotional 
schemes. 

According  to  the  press  reports,  the  Attorney 
General  was  impressed.  They  made  "a  strong 
case  that  you  don't  need  trading  stamps." 
There  was  a  burst  of  knowledge  upon  a  gov- 
ernment that  had  had  this  issue  drawn  to  their 
attention  for  some  six  or  eight  years.  And  he 
added  that  he  "would  take  the  matter  up  with 
his  Cabinet  and  see  what  action  to  take".  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  these  Cabinet  Mini- 
sters not  talk  to  each  other?  Did  the  Minister 
of  Food  not  even  take  the  unanimous  Vine- 
land  recommendation  to  the  Cabinet?  Did  he 
not?  Let  him  bounce  up  in  his  seat  now 
and  answer  that  question,  if  he  wants  to,  I 
would  be  glad  to  concede  the  floor.  And  if 
he  did  not,  what  is  the  worth,  what  is  the 
value  of  all  of  this  conference  and  recommen- 
dation from  it?  Here  is  a  good  example,  one 
on  which  he  could  have  moved.  He  is  going 
to  be  making  excuses  about  not  being  able 
to  get  a  farm  income  incentive  programme 
because  that  has  to  be  studied  and  the 
committee  has  to  get  all  of  the  information 
which  his  department  has  never  had;  they 
have  to  do  the  basic  job  from  the  ground  up. 
But  here  is  something  on  which  they  could 
have  moved.    Did  he  take  it  to  the  Cabinet? 

Was  the  whole  affair  just  a  bit  of  window- 
dressing  to  kid  the  boys  back  in  the  farm 
and  the  housewives  in  die  kitchen  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  be  done?  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  more  and  more  groups  of  our 
people  are  rising  in  angry  protest  at  a  gov- 
ernment which  simply  won't  do  anything 
until  it  is  blasted  into  action  either  by  events 
or  a  public  outcry?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  popularity  of  the  Robarts  government  is 
skidding? 


The  New  Democratic  Party's  concern  for 
the  consumers  is  not  a  new  one.  We  are 
not  a  Johnny-come-lately  in  this  picture. 
Our  programme  in  1963  was  consumer- 
oriented.  Before  this  government  even 
acknowledged  that  the  problem  existed,  we 
had  worked  out  a  programme  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  consuming  public.  Any  govern- 
ment that  pretends  to  offer  a  "programme  for 
people"  must  accept  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  public  from  unnecessary  and  unjustified 
price  increases  which  cut  into  the  family 
budget;  add  to  the  pressures  for  wage 
increases  to  maintain  the  real  wage  level; 
make  it  impossible  for  the  average  family 
to  realize  its  reasonable  expectations  in  life. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  return  to  the  strait- 
jacket  of  across-the-board  price  controls. 
What  we  need  is  to  get  the  facts  to  the  pub- 
lic. We  must  bring  an  end  to  the  secrecy 
of  business  operations  behind  which  the 
public  is  exploited.  Those  who  manage 
prices  today  should  have  to  justify  their 
increases  before  a  public  agency,  in  the  full 
glare  of  public  opinion.  Something  along  the 
lines  that  I  would  suggest  perhaps  differently 
from  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  being  done  in 
Ottawa  today.  With  the  full  knowledge  of 
what  is  happening,  the  consumer  will  be  able 
to  do  something  to  protect  himself. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  government  to 
implement  immediately  the  following  pro- 
gramme: 

1.  Establish  a  prices  review  agency  with 
the  authority  to  require  sellers  to  give 
reasons  publicly  why  they  are  raising  their 
prices. 

2.  Put  into  operation  not  just  on  the 
statute  book  a  consumers  bureau  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  retaihng  methods  are  fair 
and  open;  that  misleading  advertising  and 
packaging  is  checked  and  reported;  that  uni- 
form weights  and  measures  are  employed  so 
that  housewives  can  shop  without  having  to 
use  a  slide  rule  or  a  computer  to  calculate 
a  bargain. 

3.  Legislate  immediately  against  trading 
stamps  and  other  retailing  and  promotional 
gimmicks. 

4.  Develop  comprehensive  research  on 
consumer  products. 

5.  Encourage  and  promote  consumer 
cooperatives  as  a  means  of  keeping  costs 
down,  ensuring  a  fair  return  to  producer  and 
retailer  and  helping  our  people  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  started  out  by  saying  that 
this  is  an  issue  which  in  my  view  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  faced  by  everybody 
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in  the  province  of  Ontario  today.  Those  in 
the  lower,  and  indeed  in  the  middle  income, 
brackets  find  that  it  is  the  thing  that  is  get- 
ting a  tighter  hold  on  their  budget;  and  this 
government  nowhere  has  been  more  neglect- 
ful of  its  responsibilities  than  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  completely 
separate  section.  I  wonder  if  I  could  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with 
this  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery.  Holy  Family 
separate  school,  Toronto;  St.  Veronica's  separ- 
ate school,  Toronto;  and  in  the  west  gallery, 
Grove  public  school,  Peterborough. 

I  might  also  say  we  also  have,  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery,  guests  from  the  Fiji  Islands, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  this  morn- 
ing.   I  would  ask  them  to  please  stand. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following  reports: 

1.  The  public  accounts  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1966. 

2.  The  provincial  auditor's  report,  1965- 
1966  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

3.  The  report  on  the  audit  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31,  1966  for  the  public 
service  superannuation  fund,  and  The 
Public  Service  Superannuation  Act,  part 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  privilege.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  select  committee  on  aging. 

May  I  express  our  regrets  that  an  account 
of  what  were  alleged  to  be  our  final  recom- 
mendations was  printed  today  in  the  Toronto 
morning  paper  over  the  byline  of  Mr.  John 
Dafoe.  Obviously  we  never  intended  to  have 
this  tabled  before  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature.  It  was  planned  to  have  a  final 
meeting  on  our  actual  report  tomorrow, 
February  2.  Somehow,  certain  aspects  of  our 
ideas  in  draft  form  at  this  stage  were  read  by 
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a  press  gallery  representative.  They  were,  I 
emphasize,  merely  in  draft  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  affront  to  the 
privileges  of  this  House.  Under  our  terms  of 
reference  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  of 
May  8,  1964  and  under  House  rules,  we  of 
the  select  committee  intend  to  request  this 
reporter's  presence  to  explain  his  breach  of 
faith  in  the  obtaining  of  a  confidential  draft 
document. 

We  do  this  reluctantly  but,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  trust  placed  in  this  and  other 
select  committees  to  make  recommendations 
known  to  the  House  first,  we  feel  we  must. 

All  three  parties  represented,  namely  the 
hon.  member  for  WelHngton  South  (Mr. 
Worton),  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East  (Mr.  Davison)  and  myself,  concur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  shortly  table  the 
actual  and  final  version  of  the  report. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just  make  a  comment 
en  the  question  of  privilege. 

It  occurred  to  me  last  night  when  I  read  the 
report  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  that  there  must 
have  been  a  serious  leakage  of  this  informa- 
tion and  yet  it  also  occurs  to  me  that  in  the 
many  cases  where  this  has  happened  in  the 
past  it  has  been  the  result  of  an  enterprising 
reporter,  rather  than  of  any  particularly 
nefarious  procedures  that  the  reporter  had 
undertaken. 

I  understand,  cf  course,  that  my  colleague 
from  Wellington  South  has  concurred  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  hon.  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  does  occur  to  me,  however, 
that  the  select  committee  is  perhaps  stepping 
beyond  its  own  bounds  of  authority  when  it 
undertakes  to  call  this  reporter  before  the 
committee  itself.  My  understanding  in  the 
original  motion  that  set  it  up,  was  that  it  has 
the  power  to  act  during  the  interval  between 
sessions.  Naturally  it  has  become  customary 
for  finalization  of  reports  that  something  other 
than  this  is  possible. 

It  occurs  to  me,  sir,  that  the  affront  is  to 
this  whole  Legislature,  since  the  report  is  to 
be  delivered  to  the  Legislature,  and  has  been 
made  public  before  it  is  complete  and  before 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  it 
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ourselves.  I  would  say  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  has  just  spoken.  It  is  an 
embarrassing  situation  for  him  and  I  know 
that  he  is  anxious  to  find  out  just  how  this 
information  became  public  but  I  should  say  to 
you,  sir,  that  I  have  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  procedure  that  has  been  laid  down  for 
this  matter. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Quite 
frankly  I  find  myself  of  two  or  three  minds, 
on  this  issue.  As  a  former  journalist  I  think 
it  is  the  right  of  a  journalist  to  seek  out  in- 
formation that  is  available,  and  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  if  information  is  available  the 
finger  should  not  be  pointed  at  the  journalist, 
it  should  be  pointed  at  the  person  who  gave 
the  information  to  him.  Now  I  would  con- 
cur with  some  of  the  observations  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  I  can  quite 
understand  the  embarrassment  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  who  gave  the  report  to  the  journal- 
ist, not  to  pillory  the  journalist.  Maybe  that 
is  the  important  question  that  some  attention 
should  be  focused  on. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  I  heard  of  this  procedure 
the  committee  is  going  to  follow  was  just  at 
this  moment  when  the  chairman  spoke.  As 
I  view  the  situation,  surely  it  is  a  question 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  journalist 
got  the  information.  If  he  is  suflBciently  enter- 
prising to  get  this  information  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  conclusions  of  the  committee 
have  been  forecast  pretty  accurately  by  the 
members  of  the  press.  I  do  not  even  know 
who  is  the  reporter  involved,  but  if  it  was 
given  to  him  in  confidence  and  he  breached 
that  confidence,  then  I  would  say  the  commit- 
tee has  some  reason.  But  these  are  facts  that 
I  do  not  have  and  I  presume  that  this  is 
what  will  be  threshed  out  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

We  have,  in  relation  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  point,  permitted  committees- 
while  I  think  perhaps  they  are  not  completely 
legally  able  to  meet  while  the  House  is  in 
session,  nonetheless  it  has  been  the  practice 
here  to  permit  them  to  meet.  I  can  recall 
chairing  a  committee  myself  and  carrying 
out  a  whole  series  of  meetings  while  the 
House  was  in  session,  and  in  recent  years 
when  the  sessions  have  been  so  long,  if  the 
committees  do  not  meet  while  the  House  is 
in  session- 
Clerk  of  the  House:  Any  committee  may 
meet  during  the  session,  sir;  special  permis- 
sion is  needed  to  sit  between  the  sessions. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  have  been  cor- 
rected. Apparently  what  this  Legislature  has 
given  these  committees  is  the  right  to  sit  be- 
tween sessions  and  they  may  sit  as  they  please 
during  the  session.  But  it  used  to  be  a  matter 
of  agreement  that  they  would  sit.  Regardless 
of  what  the  rule  might  have  been  in  the  past, 
when  any  committee  did  sit  while  the  House 
was  in  session,  this  was  a  matter  of  prior 
agreement  and  some  discussion  before  they 
did  sit.  In  recent  years  perhaps  it  has  been 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  could 
conduct  their  deliberations  while  the  House 
is  in  session,  and  I  think  this  follows  simply 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in  session  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  we  used  to  be.  I 
think  we  can  leave  this  to  the  committee  to 
settle. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
a  copy  of  which  has  been  given  him,  a  two- 
part  question: 

(1)  Has  the  Minister  received  a  copy  of 
the  document  tabled  before  the  Commons 
justice  committee  yesterday  listing  defects  in 
Canadian-built  cars  during  the  past  five 
years? 

(2)  Is  the  Minister  satisfied  that  Ontario 
owners  of  cars  having  these  defects  have 
been  notified  of  them? 

Hon.  L  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Grey  North  has 
a  not  dissimilar  question  and  I  wonder  if  he 
would  ask  it  now  and  let  me  deal  with  the 
two  at  the  one  time? 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  I  thank  the 
hon.  Minister.  My  question  is  pretty  well  of 
the  same  nature.  What  steps,  if  any,  does  the 
Minister  propose  to  take  to  investigate  the 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  defects  in  Cana- 
dian-built cars  that  were  listed  in  documents 
filed  yesterday  with  the  justice  committee  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  six  Canadian  car 
manufacturers— so  far  as  the  cars'  defects 
occurred  in  cars  built  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  report  which  was  tabled  before  the 
Commons  justice  committee  yesterday  is  the 
same  report  that  was  prepared  by  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers  in  Canada  at  my  re- 
quest at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  submitted 
to  me  on  December  28.  I  released  it  to  the 
press  with  an  accompanying  statement  on 
December  30.  Answers  to  the  questions  of 
both  the  members  for  Yorkview  and  Grey 
North  are  contained  completely  in  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  time  I  released  that 
report.  And  for  the  information  of  the  House, 
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I  crave  your  indulgence  now  so  that  I  may 
read  that  release. 

Canadian  vehicle  manufacturers  called  back 
780,609  new  cars  in  the  past  four  years,  for 
re-inspection  of  parts  ranging  from  brake 
tubes  to  ashtray  lights.  The  six  manufacturers 
listed  details  of  their  re-inspection  pro- 
grammes from  the  fall  of  1962  to  December 
1,  1966. 

The  report  said  that  "relatively  few"  of 
the  cars  recalled  were  found  to  require 
adjustments  by  dealers.  In  one  programme 
to  re-inspect  100,000  cars,  for  example,  less 
than  one  per  cent  needed  adjustment. 

Despite  the  extreme  viewpoints  that  are 
sometimes  expressed  in  the  current  public 
debate  on  this  subject,  the  recall  system  is— 
and  has  been  for  more  than  30  years— a 
benefit  to  the  safety  of  the  motoring  public. 
The  total  number  of  recalls  is  somewhat 
higher  than  I  had  expected,  but  other  than 
that  the  report  contains  no  surprises. 

The  recall  system  itself  appears  to  be 
sound  and  worthwhile.  The  one  question 
about  it  is  whether  more  of  the  potentially 
hazardous  defects  that  relate  to  safety  could 
be  spotted  before  the  cars  leave  the  factory. 
I  am  taking  this  up  with  the  manufacturers. 

The  Department  of  Transport  is  reviewing 
the  recall  figures  in  detail  as  part  of  its 
continuing  analysis  of  vehicle  safety. 

Approximately  one  out  of  four  new  cars 
was  re-inspected  in  the  course  of  225  recall 
campaigns  in  the  four-year  period.  Total 
new  car  sales  during  that  time  were  just 
over  2.5  million  and  the  recall  figures  include 
cars  that  were  re-inspected  more  than  once 
for  different  items. 

Two  key  points  emerge  from  a  preliminary 
look  at  the  figures:  (1)  Many  of  the  defects 
could  have  affected  the  safety  of  the  car, 
although  in  most  cases  the  potential  hazard 
appeared  to  be  shght;  (2)  Manufacturers  go 
to  great  lengths— more  than  in  almost  any 
other  industry— to  test  their  products  and  to 
correct  deficiencies  both  before  and  after 
the  cars  leave  the  factory. 

Of  the  total  recalls,  parts  in  the  accelerator 
system  were  involved  in  more  than  200,000, 
braking  system  parts  in  about  185,000,  and 
steering  system  parts  in  177,000.  Other  items 
involving  a  large  number  of  cars  included 
suspension  systems,  25,000;  hood  locks, 
14,000;  fuel  pumps,  10,000;  carburettors, 
12,000;  wiring  harness  connectors,  20,000; 
and  defects  that  could  cause  rattles,  16,000. 

By  model  years,  the  total  number  of  re- 
calls was:  38,349  for  1963;  216,993  for  1964; 
315,772    for    1965;    197,683    for    1966;    and 


11,812  up  to  December  1  for  the  1967  model 
year.  It  is  ironic  that  there  has  been  so  much 
public  alarm  about  the  recall  system,  which 
is  long-established. 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
take  an  extreme  attitude  toward  the  recall 
system— either  to  praise  it  lavishly,  or  to  con- 
demn the  manufacturers  for  selling  cars  that 
are  not  perfect  in  every  way. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  defects  in 
new  cars  are  very  rarely  a  cause  of  accidents. 
The  cause,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  is 
the  action  of  the  driver.  Ontario  accident 
statistics  indicate  that  defects  of  all  kinds,  in 
vehicles  of  all  ages,  are  a  contributing  factor 
in  a  maximum  of  four  per  cent  of  accidents, 
with  new  vehicles  being  a  small  part  of  this 
percentage. 

But  motorists  have  a  right  to  expect  the 
best  when  they  buy  a  new  car  and,  since 
most  Canadian  cars  are  made  in  this  prov- 
ince, The  Ontario  Department  of  Transport 
has  a  very  active  concern.  The  Department 
of  Transport's  first  responsibility  in  this 
matter  is  to  represent  the  motoring  public 
and  to  assess  the  recall  system  with  complete 
objectivity. 

New  cars  are  not  perfect,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced they  should  be  better  and  safer  than 
they  are.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  found 
the  manufacturers  to  be  conscientious  in  their 
efforts  and  desirous  of  producing  cars  that 
are  mechanically  sound  and  safe. 

The  manufacturers  have  assured  me  that 
they  will  continue  their  recall  system  with 
vigour.  It  certainly  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  they  do  so.  My  department  will  give 
full  support  to  all  measures  that  can  maintain 
and  improve  vehicle  safety,  including  quality 
control  in  the  factory,  sound  testing  proce- 
dures, and  a  thorough  recall  system. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  a  supplementary  question? 

I  thank  the  Minister  for  his  full,  detailed 
report,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would  elaborate 
on  the  statement  he  made.  He  was  dealing 
with  the  manufacturers  to  see  if  a  more  ade- 
quate inspection  service  could  be  set  up  and 
maintained  to  guarantee  that  new  cars  do 
not  have  more  defects  than  they  need  to  have. 
Could  he  elaborate  on  that,  whether  some 
success  has  been  met  in  that  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
continuing  communication  with  the  motor 
vehicle  manufacturers.  The  hon.  member  may 
be  quite  sure  that  we  are  discussing  now 
with  them  the  programme  of  safety  equip- 
ment for  the  1968  models.  In  this  connection 
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I  may  say  to  the  House  that  I  think  we  are 
well  ahead  of  what  they  have  been  doing  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  been  up 
until  now. 

As  a  specific  answer  to  the  supplementary 
question  of  the  member  for  Yorkview,  I  point 
out  that  the  manufacturers  have  told  me 
since,  on  supplementary  questions  I  have 
asked  them  with  respect  to  the  recall  sys- 
tem, that  they  are  pursuing  this  with  dili- 
gence. In  one  case,  in  a  very  large  recall, 
they  followed  up  on  every  car  that  was  in- 
volved in  the  recall  until  every  last  car  had 
been  checked. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  statement, 
but  in  the  United  States  they  have  put  into 
effect  that  20  new  safety  standard  1968 
cars- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  now  starting 
to  make  a  speech.  The  member  must  ask  his 
supplementary  question  only.  Does  the  mem- 
ber have  a  supplementary  question?  If  so, 
will  he  ask  the  Minister  if  he  will  answer  it? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  it  not  true  then,  that  in 
the  United  States  they  have  set  20  new  safety 
standards  for  1968  cars?  How  many  and 
which  of  these  new  safety  standards  are  you 
putting  into  effect  in  the  1968  cars  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  inti- 
mated a  moment  ago,  I  think  we  are  well 
ahead  of  the  game. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well  that  is 
plain  nonsense. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  did  not  ask  the  Minister 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  will  answer  it  speci- 
fically, if  the  member  for  Woodbine  will  just 
hold  his  lip. 

There  were  20  new  items  listed  in  the  gen- 
eral services  administration  list  that  was  ap- 
proved by  motor  car  manufacturers  and  the 
authorities  in  the  United  States  for  inclusion 
in  the  1968  cars,  with  a  four  month  deferral. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  sir,  and  what  is  the 
Minister  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  think  that  we  already 
have  17  of  those  20  items  in  the  cars  in 
Ontario  today. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  in  a  more  placid  atmosphere,  per- 
haps? 


In  view  of  reports  of  inconsistencies  in 
assays  which  appear  to  affect  the  prices  of 
shares  traded  on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange, 
would  the  Minister  inform  the  House  whether 
any  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  government  assay  office,  in  order 
that  truly  objective  assays  may  be  achieved? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  for  this  question. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  there  has  been  and 
is  a  government  assay  office  in  existence  since 
June  7,  1898.  It  is  at  present  located  in  the 
tower  of  the  Whitney  block  at  Queen's  Park. 
A  licence  holder  gets  up  to  18  free  coupons 
for  recording  claims  and  filing  work  and  the 
rates  for  assay  are  comparable  to  the  assayers' 
association  charges.  We  have  a  staff  of  21  in 
our  assay  office  in  The  Department  of  Mines. 
At  one  time,  we  tried  unsuccessfully  to  oper- 
ate an  assay  office  in  Port  Arthur  and  closed 
it,  much  to  my  regret. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  in  a  supplementary 
way,  whether  any  consideration  has  ever  been 
given  to  require  assays  to  be  made  at  the  gov- 
ernment assay  office?  Really,  I  must  say  that 
the  Minister  may  have  inferred  from  the 
question  that  that  was  its  intent,  the  require- 
ment of  assays  at  the  government  office,  not 
the  existence,  I  have  been  in  that  assay  office, 
as  the  Minister's  guest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  point  I  wish  to  make 
and  wish  to  ask  the  Minister,  is  whether  any 
consideration  is  being  given  to  make  it  man- 
datory that  assays  be  had  and  achieved  at 
the  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  My  answer  to  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  that  we  do  not  like 
to  take  away  the  business  from  assayers  in 
that  business,  in  our  economy.  They  have  set- 
ups that  cost  them  a  lot  of  money  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  province,  and  we  do  not  like 
the  government  to  step  in  and  take  all  their 
business  away.  But  I  assure  you  that  if  there 
is  any  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  the  assay 
that  has  been  given  not  being  factual,  we 
immediately  check  it  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  that. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  answer  would  be 
to  closing  the  private  assay  offices  through  the 
province  and  having  the  government  take  it 
all  over.  That  is  not  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment. But  I  assure  you  that  if  we  get  any 
word  at  all  about  there  being  any  question 
about  assays  we  check  them  right  away. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  was  a  report  in  last 
night's  Toronto  Daily  Star  about  two  of  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  But  I  imagine  our 
men  are  checking  on  them  right  now. 

An  Hon.  member:   The  Minister  imagines? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  been  told  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  has  a  hvely 
imagination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  it  is  something 
to  keep  oneself  in  touch  with  what  is  being 
done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  might  read  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  rather  than  make  a  smart 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  am  factual  in  my 
answers,  not  smart. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  four-point  question  fcr  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

Will,  he  advise  the  House,  sir,  whether  or 
not  Ohio  officials  are  correct  when  they  say 
that  the  estimates  of  smuggled  liquor's  value 
run  as  high  as  $86  million  a  year,  resulting 
in  a  $17  million  tax  loss  to  that  state? 

Secondly,  have  the  sales  of  gcvernment 
liquor  stores  in  Essex  county  increased  or 
decreased  over  the  past  two  years? 

Thirdly,  have  the  liquor  stores  in  that  area 
noticed  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  U.S. 
currency  taken  in  during  that  same  period? 

Fourthly,  what  revenue  has  the  provincial 
government  lost,  if  any,  in  the  last  two  years 
ill  the  sale  cf  duty-free  liquor  at  stores  along 
the  United  States  border? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  obtain  all  the  information 
that  would  be  necessary  for  an  answer  to 
this  question,  and  with  the  member's  permis- 
sion, 1  would  like  to  take  it  as  notice. 

Mr.  Paterson:  1  might  ask  a  supplementary 
question,  which  cculd  be  taken  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  question 
would  not  ba  in  order  until  the  first  question 
is  answered.  I  think  the  member  had  better 
wait  until  he  gets  the  first  answer,  before  he 
asks  the  supplementary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Since  the  closure  of  two  gold  mines  in 
Geraldton  will  result  in  considerable  un- 
employment directly  affecting  the  lives  of 
jnany  people,  what  steps  do  the  government 
plan  to  take,  either  to  maintain  miijiing  opera- 


tions   or    to    assist    displaced    people    if    the 
mines  do  close? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  two  mines  involved  in  the 
ouestion  are  Consolidated  Mosher  and  Mc- 
Leod  C:^ckshutt  Gold  Mines  Limited.  One  of 
these  mines— there  is  only  one  mill,  the  ore 
from  both  mines  is  milled  at  McLeod  Cock- 
shutt— and  I  am  told  that  there  is  little  ore 
left  in  the  McLeod  Cockshutt  mine.  In  other 
words,  they  have  simply  run  out  of  ore. 

As  far  as  the  other  mine  is  concerned, 
Consclidated  Mosher,  there  is  ore  there  and 
representations  have  been  made  to  Ottawa 
to  see  if  additional  assistance  can  be  given 
to  keep  that  mine  open.  I  beheve  that  officials 
of  McLeod  Cockshutt  Mines  are  meeting 
today  with  Mr.  Pepin,  the  federal  Minister 
of  Mines. 

As  you  know,  the  support  of  the  gold 
mining  industry  is  the  responsibility  cf  the 
federal  government. 

The  other  information  I  have  is  that  the 
closing  down  will  be  phased  out  over  a 
period  of  nine  months.  In  other  words,  these 
m'nes  will  not  close  immediately.  We  have 
some  investigations  in  process  about  other 
mines,  mines  of  a  different  type  in  the  area 
that  may  get  under  way  and  take  up  the 
slack  when  these  men  are  laid  off.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  will  be  working  with  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Canada  manpower  centres— 
these  are  what  we  used  to  know  as  the 
national  employment  service— in  order  to  see 
that  the  miners  can  be  placed  elsewhere. 
Also,  we  are  working  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  retraining  for  those  who 
want  it  and,  of  course,  these  people  will  come 
under  the  federal  government  programme 
v^hich  provides  grants  for  moving  if  they  have 
to  move. 

The  answer  to  this  prcblem,  of  course,  as 
far  as  Geraldton  is  concerned,  is  to  see  if  we 
cannot  get  other  mines  working  in  that  area 
s)  that  the  town  itself  will  not  suffer.  I 
mean,  you  can  always  take  the  individuals 
concerned  and  retrain  them  and  perhaps 
attempt  to  find  employment  for  them  some 
place  else,  but  this  does  not  help  the  mer- 
chants in  the  city  and  all  the  service  industries 
and  so  en.  Our  efforts  will  be  directed  to 
solving  this  problem  in  terms  of  the  com- 
munity, the  whole  community  of  Geraldton, 
but  these  other  programmes  are  available  and 
will  be  used  as  far  as  the  individual  miners 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 
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Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House  what 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  to  the  complaints 
by  more  than  200  cottage  owners  from  the 
Thorah  township  cottage  owners  association 
regarding  the  location  of  the  sewage  lagoon 
by  the  commission  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Simcoe  for  disposal  of  sewage  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Beaverton.  Is  any  consideration  being 
given  to  the  relocation  of  this  lagoon? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  advised  by  the  officials  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  that  an  informa- 
tion meeting  was  held  by  the  commission  on 
July  15,  1966,  in  the  village  of  Beaverton,  to 
explain  the  provincial  sewage  works  project 
to  the  area  residents.  Although  this  is  not  a 
requirement  of  the  legislation,  the  notice  of 
the  information  meeting  was  advertised  in 
the  local  press.  Interested  residents  and 
township  officials  attending  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  the  project.  Subse- 
quent to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Eckler  and  the 
cottagers*  association  expressed  opposition  to 
the  project.  Following  the  consultant's  inves- 
tigation of  an  alternate  site,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  original  location  was  more  suitable. 
The  commission  is  not  considering  relocation 
of  the  proposed  lagoon. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Bracon- 
dale  (Mr.  Ben)  asked  the  following  question 
yesterday:  Is  the  final  report  on  provincial 
grants  for  roads  in  municipalities,  which  was 
discussed  at  the  last  session,  ready?  If  so, 
when  will  it  be  tabled? 

The  answer  is  no,  the  final  report  has  not 
been  received. 

The  Minister,  on  March  3,  1966,  explained 
to  the  House  that  in  regard  to  disparity  in 
road  subsidy  rates  presently  existing  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  matter  was  under 
study  as  announced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. It  was  further  explained  that  the  study 
would  apply  not  only  to  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
but  to  all  urban  municipalities  in  the  prov- 
ince. While  officials  from  five  government 
departments  are  participating  in  the  study,  it 
has  been  quite  evident  that  the  final  report 
and  recommendations  could  not  properly  be 
completed  until  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation  has  been  completed. 
The  committee  therefore  recommended  that, 
as  an  interim  measure,  the  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  be  implemented  in  respect  of 
the  metropolitan  municipalities  until  such 
time  as  the  entire  subsidy  system  affecting 
the  entire  province  can  be  examined  in  the 


hght  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario  committee 
on  taxation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  long,  O  Lord,  do  we  have 
to  wait? 

Hon.    Mr.    Robarts:    Maybe    a    couple    of 

years. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  too  long. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House 
whether  the  Malvern  property  in  the  borough 
of  Scarborough  is  to  be  used  in  the  home 
ownership  programme?  If  so,  what  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  supplying  of  munic- 
ipal services  to  the  land? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  asking 
that  question  today  because  I  am  suffering 
from  the  politicians'  disease,  laryngitis.  How- 
ever, these  are  short  questions  and  I  can  give 
the  member  a  short  answer. 

All  the  lands  held  by  the  federal-provincial 
partnership  are  being  considered  for  use  in 
the  HOME  plan.  The  Malvern  project  is  now 
under  study  with  reference  to  the  services 
and  we  will  be  talking  to  the  municipality 
about  helping  them  put  the  services  in  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
a  supplementary  question:  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  pretty  clearly  indicated  that  services 
will  not  be  available  to  Malvern  for  another 
five  or  seven  years,  when  does  the  Minister 
expect  there  will  be  houses  erected  on  the 
Malvern  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  we  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  member's  statement  of  five  or 
seven  years.  I  would  like  to  go  back  and 
point  out  that  the  Malvern  planning  commit- 
tee was  set  up  in  the  middle  50s;  they  were 
told  then  by  Metro  council  that  they  could 
not  get  services  for  five  or  six  years,  or  five 
years  I  should  say.  Then  it  was  decided  in 
1965  that  they  could  get  services  and  that 
committee  was  reinstituted.  We  anticipate 
that  the  services  can  be  in  a  lot  sooner  than 
we  anticipated  and  we  are  working  on  that 
now. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  will  there  be  houses 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  As  soon  as  we  get  the 
services  in.  The  member's  guess  is  as  good 
as  mine.    I  have  no  magic  wand. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  As  soon  as  his  laryngitis  clears 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Probably,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
for  Bracondale  is  absent  today  but  he  has 
asked  me  to  put  his  question  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

In  view  of  the  strong  statement  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto's  chief  coroner  with  regard  to 
the  conditions  at  Toronto's  morgue,  is  this 
government  prepared  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter  and  give  Metro  Toronto 
a  50  per  cent  grant  toward  the  construction  of 
a  new  building? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  first  of  all  implies 
and  suggests  there  is  a  responsibility  on  this 
government  to  provide  a  morgue  for  the  city 
of  Toronto,  or  Metro  Toronto,  and  that  I  must 
make  clear  is  not  the  case.  The  responsibility 
for  providing  such  facilities  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  authorities 
themselves. 

There  is  a  responsibility,  I  think  I  would 
assert,  on  the  provincial  government  to  pro- 
vide morgue  facilities  in  the  field  of  criminal 
investigations,  police  matters,  autopsies  and 
forensic  science  generally;  and  we  have,  as 
members  of  this  House  know,  what  is  known 
as  the  Attorney  General's  laboratory,  now 
known  as  the  centre  of  forensic  science. 

Last  September,  by  order-in-council,  we 
appointed  an  advisory  committee  to  study  the 
expansion  of  those  services.  Included  in  the 
study  was  the  possibility  of  relocation,  en- 
largement, possible  association  with  one  or 
more  of  our  universities.  At  the  present 
moment,  that  advisory  committee  is  studying 
the  matter.  We  are  seeking  to  secure  the 
funds  from  the  government  to  find  a  site,  to 
make  an  enlarged  area  in  the  centre  of 
forensic  science. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  government's  re- 
sponsibility would  be  to  provide  a  centre  of 
forensic  science  where  all  autopsy  work,  all 
police  work  for  the  whole  province,  including 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  would  be  done— that 
is,  all  the  cases  where  there  is  necessity  for 
doing  that  kind  of  work  should  be  done  in 
the  centre  of  forensic  science.  This  would 
leave  for  Metro  the  responsibility— which  is 
its  responsibility— to  provide  a  facility  for, 
perhaps,  some  coroners'  inquests,  some  court 
space,  some  morgue  facility;  the  usual  morgue 
facilities  where  no  criminal  area  is  involved. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. We  are  working  on  the  larger  problem 
and  I  think  we  will  have   an  answer  very 


shortly  on  that.  But  to  suggest  that  we  should 
contribute  50  per  cent,  or  any  per  cent,  to 
Metropolitan  Toronto  for  its  responsibility,  is 
an  implication  which  I  think  should  not  be 
assumed  or  given. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  turning  to  the  broader  issues 
of  Confederation  I  would  like  to  deal  in  some 
depth  with  a  remaining  question  that  was 
raised  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  It  is 
of  vital  concern  to  the  people  of  this  province 
at  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the  question  of 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Canada's  housing  programme, 
both  public  and  private,  has  been  a  failure. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
why  or  what  to  do  about  it,  but  there  is 
agreement  among  all  concerned  that  the  hous- 
ing programme  has  failed. 

During  World  War  II,  Royal  commission 
reports  indicated  that  the  backlog  from  in- 
adequate construction  during  the  depression 
and  postponement  of  construction  during  the 
war  was  in  the  range  of  $500,000  to  $750,000 
in  this  country.  It  has  become  worse  ever 
since.  The  1961  census,  for  example,  revealed 
923,000  Canadian  households  lodged  in 
broken-down,  crowded,  or  unsanitary  houses, 
or  with  their  budgets  strained  to  the  limit,  or 
running  into  debt  in  order  to  pay  the  rent. 
Since  then  the  number  of  families  that  are 
physically  or  financially  in  distress  over  hous- 
ing is  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  1.5  million. 
Moreover,  at  the  present  rate  of  construction 
in  Canada,  the  situation  is  destined  to  be- 
come worse  still. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  joint  Senate- 
Commons  committee  on  prices  in  Ottawa,  H. 
W.  Hignett,  president  of  the  CMHC,  esti- 
mated that  our  need  now  is  for  170,000 
housing  units  a  year,  and  200,000  by  the  year 
1980.  The  average  completions  in  the  years 
1961-1965  were  144,200;  the  peak  in  1966 
was  162,200,  because  of  the  big  number  of 
starts  in  1965.  The  1967  figure  will  be  away 
down,  by  everybody's  consent  or  acknowl- 
edgment. Ontario's  share  of  these  needs,  on 
a  straight  35  per  cent  of  population  ratio,  is 
now  approximately  60,000  a  year.  Because  of 
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our  exceptional  shortage  today,  the  need  is 
even  greater  than  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief  cause  of  today's 
housing  slowdown  is  the  federal  Liberal 
government's  tight-money  policy.  The  Pear- 
son administration  is  operating  on  an 
approach  that  is  a  generation  or  more  out  of 
date,  in  light  of  the  experience  of  most 
western  countries.  Housing  is  being  treated 
as  an  instrument  of  economic  policy,  rather 
than  a  social  imperative.  When  the  economy 
is  overheated,  housing  construction  is  ruth- 
lessly cut  back,  notwithstanding  the  current 
shortage  or  the  mounting  backlog.  The 
nation's  balance  sheet  and  less  essential 
construction  takes  precedence  over  the 
people's  needs.  It  is  a  perfect  illustration  of 
what  happens  when  a  government  is  run 
like  a  business  instead  of  a  service  to  people. 

The  Liberals  at  Ottawa  and  the  Tories  at 
Queen's  Park  are  still  operating  on  the  North 
American  welfare  approach  to  public  hous- 
ing. It  singles  out  low-income  tenants  and 
hives  them  off  in  ghettos  for  the  poor.  In 
addition  to  this  wrong  approach  there  has 
been  a  grossly  inadequate  stock  of  public 
housing  made  available. 

The  European  approach,  in  contrast,  for 
a  generation  or  more  has  been  to  treat  hous- 
ing as  a  public  utihty.  Their  housing  pro- 
grammes contain  a  big  public  sector  providing 
shelter  for  persons  in  a  broad  income  range, 
and  not  just  the  poor.  Despite  our  electronic 
age,  this  idea  has  reached  North  American 
shores  only  recently,  and  is  now  struggling 
for  acceptance  in  a  continent  where  "free 
enterprise"  holds   sway. 

Perhaps  the  most  ironical  feature  of  our 
housing  policy  is  that  as  prices  have  risen  in 
the  postwar  period,  public  moneys  have 
increasingly  been  made  available  to  those  in 
the  middle  and  higher  income  brackets,  while 
a  growing  proportion  of  our  population  has 
been  excluded  from  its  benefits.  In  May, 
1964  Hon.  J.  R.  Nicholson  stated  that  "Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  entire  housing  output  asso- 
ciated with  The  National  Housing  Act  has 
been  provided  for  the  middle  and  upper 
income  classes". 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Ontario  associa- 
tion of  housing  authorities  in  their  study 
entitled  "Good  Housing  for  Canadians",  this 
inverted  system  of  government  activity  has 
resulted  in  sociahsm  for  the  rich  and  free 
enterprise  for  the  poor. 

That  in  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Canadian 
housing  story.  It  is  a  story  of  persistent 
failure,  in  which  events  have  raced  further 
and  further  ahead  of  the  policymakers.    It  is 


a  story  of  callous  indifference  to  a  basic 
human  need.  As  we  narrow  our  focus  from 
the  national  to  the  Ontario  scene,  the  basic 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  nowhere  is 
that  failure  greater  than  here. 

"Good  Housing  for  Canadians"  suggests 
that  4.5  per  cent  is  a  proper  vacancy  rate  to 
allow  for  ease  of  adjustments.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  U.S.  vacancy  rate  in  1960 
was  6  per  cent;  in  Canada  in  1951,  3.3  per 
cent;  in  Canada  in  1961,  3.5  per  cent.  To- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  in  Hamilton  it  is  1.4  per 
cent  and  in  Toronto,  0.9  per  cent.  Nowhere 
in  the  nation  is  the  housing  crisis  so  critical. 
It  is  so  critical  that  even  this  government  is 
awakened  to  it  and  is  in  some  form  of  action. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  takes  a 
lot  of  awakening. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  is  it  a  carefully 
planned  and  researched  programme,  or  is  it 
just  another  crisis  programme  whose  first 
objective  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  pre-election 
window  dressing?  The  more  one  looks  into 
the  situation,  the  more  one  is  driven  to  the 
latter  conclusion. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  captured  the  headlines  with  an 
announcement  that  the  1,600  acres  of  land 
in  the  Malvern  block  in  Scarborough,  which 
has  been  assembled  since  1953,  are  going 
to  be  the  site  of  a  gigantic  housing  develop- 
ment. The  thousands  of  people  caught  in 
the  grip  of  our  housing  crisis  were  left  to 
believe  that  relief  would  be  available  through 
vigorous  government  action.  The  fact  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker— and  hon.  members 
should  take  special  note  of  this— this  whole 
announcement  was  so  hasty,  and  so  politic- 
ally inspired  to  meet  the  public  outcry  on 
the  eve  of  an  election,  that  it  was  made 
before  the  project  had  even  been  raised  with 
the  directors  of  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion. 

Since  then  the  OHC  board  has  been 
handed  the  problem,  and  they  have  hired  a 
firm  of  consultants  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  basic  requirements  before  the 
project  can  be  proceeded  with.  Action  is  at 
least  two  or  three  years  ofi^.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  interested  in  the 
brief  exchange  between  the  hon.  member 
for  Downs  view  (Mr.  Singer)  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development.  My 
colleague  from  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S. 
Lewis)  who  is  unavoidably  absent  this  after- 
noon had  a  series  of  questions  which  the 
department  asked  him  to  withhold  because  it 
would  take  time  to  get  the  answers.    They 
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are  for  details  with  regard  to  the  Malvern 
project.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
government  has  not  got  the  details. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  That  is  just  your  opinion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  research  work  has 
been  done.  The  Minister  has  handed  it  to 
the  board  of  the  Ontario  housing  corporation 
and  the  OHC  within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  has  established  a  feasibility  study  to 
find  out  how  soon  and  in  what  way  they  can 
get  those  services  in. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  has  not  got  a 
project  in  Malvern  and  he  knows  it.  Just  an 
election  gimmick— a  headliner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  does  not  even 
have  a  feasibility  study. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  the 
hon.  Minister  to  ponder  the  point  I  have 
just  made.  He  made  the  announcement 
before  the  project  was  referred  to  the  OHC 
and  only  since  he  made  the  announcement 
are  they  now  looking  into  it  and  making  a 
feasibility  study. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Minister  would  like 
to  deny  that,  I  invite  him  in  his  good  time  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  is  not  helping 
his  laryngitis  a  bit  right  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  back 
to  the  old  game  that  was  dubbed  years  ago 
in  the  Legislature— and  I  believe  it  was  by 
Mayor  William  Dennison,  when  he  was  a 
member  cf  the  Legislature— as  housing  by 
headline. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  as  his  very  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  is  a  lot  of  headlines  and 
very  little  housing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously  I  am  touching  a 
sore  spot.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
questions  that  should  be  asked  and  need  to 
be  answered  by  this  government,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  suspect  the  trouble  is  that,  since  it  is  a  crash 
programme,  and  they  have  dene  virtually  no 


research,  the  answers  will  have  to  come  off 
the  top  of  their  heads.  In  fact,  the  answers 
are  not  available.  We  have  asked  for  some 
of  them  and  were  net  able  to  get  them. 

But  let  us  start  with  one  of  those  questions: 
Where  is  the  government  going  to  get  the 
land?  And  how  long  will  it  take  to  service 
it  so  that  the  housing  programme  can  pro- 
ceed? 

For  example,  the  government  talks  of  2,000 
acres  which  OHC  now  holds.  But  1,662 
acres  are  in  the  unserviced  Malvern  holding, 
so  that  represents  the  lion's  share  of  the  pre- 
sent holdings. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  get  out  of  your  line 
of  fire  so  that  you  can  cope  with  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  find  that  there  are 
far  too  many  interjections  while  the  member 
is  making  his  address.  Perhaps  the  member 
making  the  address  should  not  ask  too  many 
rhetorical  questions,  then  we  would  not  have 
so  many  interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  questions  are  not  rhetorical. 
They  are  seeking  answers.  My  problem  is 
that  I  think  they  may  treat  them  as  rhetorical 
on  the  other  side. 

I  was  saying  that  the  1,662  acres  in  the 
Malvern  unserviced  holdings  represent  the 
lion's  share  of  the  present  holdings.  The 
amounts  elsewhere  are  negligible,  something 
less  than  400  acres.  The  plans  for  Malvern 
include  high-rise  apartments  and  public  hous- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  need  for  schools, 
parks,  roads,  shopping  centres.  Hence  only  a 
fraction  of  that  land  will  be  available  for 
single  family  lots.  Moreover,  the  lack  of 
basic  services  makes  developments  on  this 
land  some  two  or  three  years  off. 

But  this  is  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  Even 
if  all  those  2,000  acres,  including  the  1,662 
acres  in  Malvern  were  immediately  available 
for  single  family  dwellings,  they  represent 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  land  needs  for  the 
20,000  target  of  leased  lots  which  the  Minister 
has  set  for  the  first  year,  if  we  accept  the 
Scarborough  rule  of  thumb  that  one  acre 
yields  four  building  lots. 

In  other  words,  all  your  land  is  going  to 
give  you  40  per  cent  of  the  20,000  objective. 
Now  where  is  the  other  land  that  you  are 
going  to  get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  How  many  houses  did 
your  party  produce  in  Saskatchewan  after  17 
years  of  promising  the  abundant  hte.'' 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  that  laryngitis  has  worn  oflE, 
if  the  Minister  did  not  go  oflE  onto  some  cracks 
about  Saskatchewan  but  answer  the  questions 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Much  less  than  half  of  the 
land  needed  for  the  first  year's  target  is 
already  available. 

And  the  next  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is: 
Which  is  the  first  year- 1967  or  1970?  I  am 
reminded  of  another  little  venture  before  the 
election  in  1951— perhaps  the  Minister  has 
forgotten  about  this— when  the  former  Prime 
Minister,  Leslie  Frost— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  In  1951,  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  me  bring  the 
Minister  up  to  date,  because  he  is  operating 
in  the  same  pattern  as  of  yesteryear. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  The 
hon.  member  is  living  in  the  same  pattern, 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Leslie  Frost  got  great 
headlines  with  an  announcement  of  a  govern- 
ment programme  of  5,000  public  housing 
units.  Cute  old  fox  that  he  was,  Mr.  Frost 
did  not  put  any  time  limit  on  that  programme 
—and  10  years  later,  they  still  have  not  met 
the  objective  of  5,000  units.  Are  we  up  to 
the  same  old  game?  And  what  is  the  first  year 
that  the  Minister  is  talking  about? 

However,  let  us  look  a  little  deeper  into 
this  pre-election  housing  grab-bag  which 
the  government  has  offered.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  government's  HOME  pro- 
gramme. There  is  to  be  land  leasing,  land 
assembly,  and  other  measures  vaguely  hinted 
at.  Do  they  include  streamhned  building 
codes,  development  of  new  materials  and 
methods,  mass  production,  subsidized  interest 
rates,  all  of  which  have  proven  to  be  effective 
answers  to  the  housing  problem  in  other 
jurisdictions? 

In  any  case,  through  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme, the  prices  of  individual  or  semi-de- 
tached homes  are  to  be  brought  down  so  that 
the  lower  income  levels  can  meet  them.  But 
by  how  much? 

Under  the  present  NHA  approach,  the  in- 
come level  needed  is  about  $7,800.  The 
$7,800  income  level  is  premised  on  a  person 
paying  27  per  cent  of  income  over  25  years 
for  a  $15,000  loan.  He  can  get  up  to  $18,000 


under  NHA  on  a  35-year  term.  The  balance 
of  the  cost  of  the  house  must  be  met  by  down 
payment  or  second  mortgages. 

If  the  HOME  programme  cuts  the  cost  of 
the  house  by  one-third,  through  leasing  rather 
than  purchase  of  the  land,  this  would  bring 
the  average  Toronto  home— which  according 
to  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  December  8,  is 
now  at  $27,500-down  to  $18,000  on  the 
maximum  allowed  under  NHA.  All  it  does  is 
cut  out  the  down  payment,  or  the  need  for 
a  second  mortgage.  Admittedly,  this  will  bring 
housing  within  the  economic  grasp  of  a  larger 
group.  So  far,  so  good.  But  there  is  still  a 
continuation  of  the  old  programme  of  social- 
ism for  the  middle  and  upper  income  bracket, 
and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor.  It  fails  to 
meet  the  need  of  those  whose  housing  situa- 
tion may  be  the  most  desperate  and  who 
have  the  least  capacity  to  meet  them. 

By  cutting  one-third  off  the  income  re- 
quirement to  be  able  to  make  homes  possible, 
let  alone  easy,  that  brings  the  qualifying  in- 
come level  down  from  $7,800  to  $5,200. 
Income  statistics  indicate  that  this  will  exclude 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  people  whose  need  is 
greatest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  what  has  been  learned  in  every 
country  of  the  western  world.  A  public,  low 
rental  housing  programme  is  the  only  answer 
for  that  40  to  50  per  cent.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  continue  to  pay  lip  service  to  home  owner- 
ship, the  dream  of  North  America,  but  as  the 
CMHC  has  pointed  out,  and  I  emphasize  this 
—they  have  pointed  it  out  from  their  detailed 
study— this  is  simply  not  an  economically 
feasible  proposition  for  up  to  half  of  our 
people.  And  to  set  that  as  our  major  objective 
in  the  increasingly  urbanized  nature  of  On- 
tario society  is  simply  to  live  in  the  past  and 
miss  the  major  needs  of  the  present. 

Let  us  face  this  basic  fact.  No  other  coun- 
try has  ever  solved  the  housing  problem 
without  public  housing  on  a  large  scale.  In 
some  other  countries  where  this  basic  fact 
has  been  recognized,  public  housing  runs  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  today.  In  Canada,  it  is 
one  per  cent.  And  may  I  just  digress  to  draw 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Liberal  Party  at  Ottawa,  while  making  more 
money  available  through  this  rash  of  an- 
nouncements from  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr. 
Sharp  in  the  past  week,  is  operating  in  the 
same  old  pattern— making  money  available  for 
those  who  can  qualify  under  NHA,  for  the 
middle  and  upper  income  groups.  They  are 
still  operating  on  the  proposition  of  socialism 
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for  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups  and 
free  enterprise  for  the  poor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  What  countries  have  30 
per  cent  of  public  housing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  OflFhand,  I  cannot  tell  you, 
but  I  can  certainly  get  it.  In  European  coun- 
tries, Sweden,  for  example— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Thousands  are  leaving 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  out  of  the  socialist 
countries. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  childish  bit  of  chatter 
about  people  leaving  socialist  countries.  They 
are  leaving  for  other  economic  reasons  and  not 
because  of  socialism.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
leaving  more  quickly  since  the  Liberals  got 
in  in  Saskatchewan  than  they  were  when  we 
were  in  power. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  its  grandiose 
vague  new  promises,  at  best  the  government's 
new  housing  programme  may  —  and  I  em- 
phasize may  —  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
middle  and  upper  income  groups.  If  it  helps 
the  middle  income  groups  who  have  been 
priced  out  of  NHA  by  skyrocketing  interest 
rates  and  building  costs,  we  do  not  object  to 
that.  What  we  do  object  to  is  the  attempt  to 
pass  this  policy  oflF  by  Madison  Avenue  tech- 
niques as  an  answer  to  the  housing  crisis  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Shameful  deception. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  conclude  with 
more  of  the  1,001  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  What  is 
the  point  the  hon.  member  is  trying  to  make? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  would  be  hopeless  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  in  this  programme 
is  the  special  need  of  elderly  people  being 
met?  If  I  may  refer  to  that  embarrassing  leak 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  aged, 
one  of  the  things  it  emphasizes  is  the  des- 
perate need  for  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
the  elderly  people.  Where  in  this  programme 
that  the  government  is  presenting  is  there  any 
facing  up  to  this  problem?  "Good  housing  for 
Canadians"  reminds  us  that  35  per  cent  of 
elderly  families,  and  50  per  cent  of  elderly 
single  people,  are  experiencing  diflBculty  in 
achieving  good  housing  at  reasonable  costs. 
Of  these,  75  to  80  per  cent  are  having  diffi- 
culty due  to  high  costs  and  the  remainder  due 
to  physically  unsatisfactory  dwellings. 


With  regard  to  the  housing  queue,  how 
many  applications  are  on  file  for  low  income 
rental  housing  in  Ontario?  In  Metropolitan 
Toronto  at  December  31,  1966,  there  were 
5,654  applications  for  public  housing  and 
3,760  for  senior  citizen  housing  on  hand.  And 
many  more  citizens  in  need  of  housing  prob- 
ably did  not  even  consider  applying  because 
they  know  there  is  no  need,  there  is  nothing 
available. 

With  regard  to  the  housing  stock,  most  of 
the  OHC  ejffort  to  date  has  been  in  buying  up 
existing  houses,  so  that  it  represents  no  solu- 
tion to  the  overall  housing  problem.  In  fact, 
it  adds  to  the  problem  by  bidding  up  prices 
and  rents.  How  many  new  units  has  the  OHC 
got  under  construction  or  planned? 

On  the  cost  in  the  land  lease  proposal,  are 
the  land  costs  to  be  amortized  over  25,  50 
or  100  years?  Will  there  be  any  element  of 
subsidy  in  it?  If  so,  who  picks  up  the  differ- 
ence? Further,  has  Ontario  got  any  firm 
commitment  from  CMHC  or  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  they  will  share  any  such  subsidy, 
or  any  subsidies  for  servicing? 

On  qualifications,  will  anyone,  even  the 
well-to  do,  be  able  to  qualify  for  land  lease? 
If  the  number  of  lots  available  is  limited, 
some  sort  of  rationing  system  must  be  insti- 
tuted. 

Finally,  on  cost  pressures,  if  OHC  has  to 
buy  up  serviced  land  or  developer-assembled 
land,  will  its  activities  simply  increase  the 
price  of  land  in  areas  of  shortage?  Is  any 
consideration  being  given  to  cutting  out  land 
speculation  gains  by  measures  such  as  an 
unearned  increment  tax? 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  answers  to  these  and 
many  more  questions  it  will  be  possible  to 
assess  more  accurately  what  real  promise  there 
is  in  the  government's  hastily  conceived  and 
politically  garnished  housing  programme  that 
was  given  to  us  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  take  it  the  hon.  leader 
is  still  against  housing  for  the  modest  income 
people? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  against  the  govern- 
ment's totally  inadequate  programme;  that  is 
what  we  are  against. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  ask 
how  the  Throne  Speech  meets  the  basic  cri- 
terion of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
Ontario's  people. 

I  have  not  time  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
all  its  ramifications;  my  colleagues  will  do  so 
in  later  speeches,  but  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  the  field  of  health.  For  not  only 
must  we  provide  the  economic  underpinning 
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by  which  conditions  are  equalized  and  indi- 
vidual opportunities  are  maximized;  we  must 
be  equally  concerned  about  the  physical 
health  of  our  people. 

The  Prime  Minister  implied,  indeed  he 
stated,  at  the  federal-provincial  conference 
last  fall  that  his  government  is  now  committed 
to  the  proposition  of  pubHc  health  insurance. 
Now,  that  is  an  achievement,  it  has  taken 
four  years  to  back  into  that.  As  a  party  which 
for  long,  and  alone,  pressed  for  genuine  medi- 
care, we  welcome  that  commitment,  and  we 
shall  seek  its  immediate  translation  into 
reality. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  hospital  construction;  there  is  in  some  areas 
still  a  critical  need  for  active  treatment 
centres.  In  addition  we  must  make  more 
rational,  less  expensive,  use  of  chronic  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  As  I  pointed  out 
at  some  length  in  this  House  last  year,  proper 
utilization  of  these  facilities  can  lead  to  a 
saving  of  one  dollar  for  every  dollar  cur- 
rently being  spent  by  OHSC. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  move  boldly  into  the  whole 
field  of  preventive  public  health.  It  is  this 
area  which  can  contribute  most  to  improving 
the  overall  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of 
this  province. 

In  this  area  we  note  the  long  overdue 
move  of  the  government  into  treatment  for 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  This  can  bring 
relief  and  new  hope  to  countless  thousands  of 
children  and  their  families  and  it  is  in  large 
measure  the  result  of  the  courage  and  tena- 
cious hard  work  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  as  I  asserted  yesterday 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction. 

The  Throne  Speech  announces  that  "a  new 
concept  for  local  healtli  services  has  been 
developed".  We  shall  wait  anxiously  for  de- 
tails on  this.  Up  to  now,  the  fragmented, 
leaderless  and  under-financed  nature  of  our 
public  health  programmes  has  been  a  major 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  improving  Ontario's 
quality  of  life. 

I  hope  this  new  concept  will  include  a 
comprehensive  home  care  service  programme. 
I  hope  it  will  include  multi-phasic  screening 
clinics  for  our  whole  population.  I  hope  it  will 
include  a  coordinated  programme  rf  rehabili- 
tative services.  I  hope  it  will  include  more 
adequate  provision  of  psycho -social  pro- 
grammes like  alcohol  and  drug  addiction 
treatment. 

The  need  for  daring  use  of  modem  tech- 
niques is  as  vital  in  public  health  as  it  is  in 
industry,    education    or    medicine    itself.     We 


shall  insist  on  nothing  less  from  the  govern- 
ment's so-called  programme  for  the  people. 

Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  having  dealt  with  issues 
that  were  raised  in  the  Throne  Speech,  I 
want  to  turn  to  the  broader  question  of 
Confederation,  in  other  words  from  issues 
that  are  more  purely  of  Ontario  interest  to 
those  of  Ontario  and  national  interest. 

I  have  in  the  past  acknowledged  the  Prime 
Minister's  contribution  in  establishing  a  basic- 
ally sympathetic  and  understanding  atmo- 
sphere in  our  relations  with  French  Canada. 
Because  of  the  historic  role  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  in  Confederation,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  Canadian  family  which  they  represent, 
these  cordial  relationships  are  the  prerequi- 
site for  any  successful  reshaping  of  our 
federal  structure  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

My  complaint  has  been  that,  having  estab- 
lished this  more  understanding  relationship, 
Ontario  has  not  given  the  leadership  to  ex- 
ploit the  opportunities  which  it  oflFered  in 
resolving  more  of  the  tensions  which  plague 
Confederation  at  this  time.  For  that  reason, 
my  original  reaction  was  to  welcome  the  gov- 
ernment's proposal  to  convene  a  Confedera- 
tion of  tomorrow  conference,  but  I  did  so 
with  my  fingers  crossed  because  of  its  obvi- 
ous breach  of  normal  protocol. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  was  never 
enthused  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Apparently  my  apprehen- 
sions were  well  founded.  It  now  appears  that 
the  federal  government  is  not  going  to  accept 
the  invitation,  though  their  ultimate  rejection 
is  for  the  moment  couched  as  a  request  for 
more  information. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  member  would  not 
expect  them  to  accept  it,  would  he  really? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  sort 
out  my  complex  reactions,  I  would  like  to 
attempt  to  explain  them. 

For  some  years,  my  chief  complaint  with 
regard  to  our  efforts  in  strengthening  Cana- 
dian Confederation,  and  to  reshape  it  for 
coping  with  the  problems  of  our  second  cen- 
tury, has  been  over  the  rather  secretive  way 
in  which  it  was  all  being  done. 

Provincially,  we  have  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  Confederation  which  insists  on  oper- 
ating behind  closed  doors.  I  am  now 
persuaded  that  this  is  the  way  the  members 
of  that  committee  want  to  operate,  but  I 
regret  it  nonetheless.  It  simply  means  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  impetus 
to  the  much^needed  public  discussion  of  the 
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vital  issues  involved;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  public  forum  such  as  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Quebec  Legislature,  there  has 
been  a  crippling  lack  of  leadership  and  initia- 
tive in  the  public  debate. 

At  the  federal  level,  conferences  are  closed 
to  the  press  and  the  public  so  all  that  comes 
from  them  are  decisions,  or  the  usual  bland 
press  releases.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
Canadian  people  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  excluded  from  the  discussions  which  are 
shaping  the  future  of  our  nation. 

In  French  Canada  there  has  been  a  lively 
public  debate.  In  English  Canada  there  has 
been  tragically  little,  with  too  much  of  it 
being  a  purely  negative  reaction  to  Quebec 
development.  As  a  result,  the  dialogue  be- 
tween our  two  founding  peoples  has  not  been 
very  constructive. 

I  have  suggested  that,  because  of  her  his- 
toric position  in  Canadian  Confederation, 
Ontario  can  play  the  role  of  leader  and 
spokesman  for  English-speaking  Canada.  We 
have  not  done  that.  The  result,  in  part  be- 
cause of  our  failure,  is  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency for  English  Canada  to  be  going  off  in 
nine  different  directions.  Since  we  do  not 
know  what  we  want  as  a  nation,  it  is  all  the 
more  difficult  to  sit  down  with  French  Can- 
ada and  discuss  our  common  future  when 
generally  speaking,  they  have  a  much  more 
definite  idea  of  what  they  want. 

My  initial  reaction,  therefore,  to  the  gov- 
ernment's proposal  for  a  Confederation  of 
tomorrow  conference  was  that  it  might  fill 
this  gap.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  conceived 
as  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement,  to  do  so  in  a 
more  relaxed  atmosphere  where  decisions  did 
not  have  to  be  made,  and  conceivably  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  would  give  the  Cana- 
dian people,  at  long  last,  some  feeling  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  of  reshaping  our 
nation. 

It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  government's 
proposal  was  fatally  ill-conceived  and  ill- 
prepared.  Since  it  first  became  public  as  a 
programmatic  item  in  a  political  document, 
the  Throne  Speech,  inevitably  it  was  regarded 
as  just  another  of  the  political  gimmicks  with 
which  the  government  is  attempting  to  im- 
press the  electorate.  It  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  attempting  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  continuing  crisis  in  Confederation. 

If  the  government's  motivation  was  that  of 
genuine  concern  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
Canadian  family  together  for  a  family  chat, 
^ml  not  just  for  political  kudos  on  the  eve 
'df  an  telection,  it  Would  hav6 '  seemed 
elementary  that  the  provinseS'    ?md   particu- 


larly the  federal  government,  should  have 
been  sounded  out  in  advance.  Summit  meet- 
ings are  never  held  without  careful  prepara- 
tion; that  is  the  first  law  of  diplomacy,  and 
in  Canadian  federal-provincial  relations 
diplomacy  is  a  very  important  factor.  By 
failing  to  do  that  preparatory  work,  par- 
ticularly with  the  federal  government,  the 
government  was  asking  for  precisely  the  re- 
action it  got  from  Ottawa.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  scolded  the  provincial  government  for 
mishandling  a  project  through  which  it  was 
finally  going  to  give  more  creative  leader- 
ship in  the  Confederation  issue,  or  so  it 
thought,  I  feel  that  the  federal  government  is 
also  open  to  some  criticism  for  its  churlish 
reaction.  A  very  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  such  a  conference,  with  or  without 
the  federal  government.  A  more  imaginative 
reaction  might  have  been  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity which  such  a  gathering  offered  to  ease 
some  of  the  tensions  at  this  time,  and  thereby 
pave  the  way  for  later  federally-sponsored, 
decision-making  conferences. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  only 
possibility  now  open  is  for  an  interprovincial 
conference.  If  so,  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  Ontario  avoid  the  appearance  of  seek- 
ing political  advantage  once  again  by  join- 
ing with  Quebec  in  issuing  the  invitations. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  conference  would  be 
to  clarify  what  could  be  done  by  the  prov- 
inces to  create  a  more  favourable  atmosphere 
for  subsequent  decision-making  federal- 
provincial  conferences.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  could  be  informed,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  that  such  was  its  purpose,  and  that 
there  was  no  attempt  being  made  to  invade 
the  federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  wants  the  provincial  war 
lords  to  meet. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Well,    Mr.    Speaker,   the 

hon.   member's   comment   is   a   little  off  the 

mark- 
Mr.    Sopha:    That    is    what   the    Winnipeg 

Free    Press    calls    them— the    provincial    war 

lords. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  that  as  far  back  ais 
1867  the  provincial  leaders  used  to  get 
together.  I  acknowledge  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  thought  that  this  was  a 
ganging-up  process.  Furthermore,  all  the 
Premiers  are  today  involved  in  an  inter- 
provincial gathering  periodically  that  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  leading  Liberal 
by  the  name  of,  Jean  Lesage. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  firfet  conference  was  calleci 
by  the  federal  government,   1887. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  not  called  by  the 
federal   government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  whole  episode,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  one  to  be  viewed  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  it. 

I  remind  the  Prime  Minister  once  again 
that  when  this  nation  was  founded  through  a 
lengthy  series  of  negotiations  leading  to 
1867,  it  was  possible  for  common  national 
interests  to  override  partisanship  in  good  part 
because  all  political  parties  were  involved.  I 
hope  that  when  conferences  such  as  the 
government  plan  are  held,  no  matter  who 
convenes  them,  the  delegations  from  each 
province  and  the  federal  government  will 
include  representatives  of  all  parties. 

This  nation  belongs  to  all  of  us,  not  just  to 
those  who  happen  to  hold  oflBce  at  the 
present  time.  The  danger  of  partisan  reaction 
and  debate  are  much  less  if  all  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate.  In  any  family 
gathering  to  consider  family  problems, 
success  is  more  likely  to  be  achieved  if  all 
members  of  the  political  family  are  included, 
and  none  excluded. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  move  on  from 
this  aspect  of  it.  The  warp  and  woof  of 
Canadian  Confederation  lies  in  the  fiscal 
relationships  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  provinces.  It  has  always  been 
so,  and  I  suspect  it  always  will.  With  the 
re-negotiations  of  the  federal-provincial 
agreements  for  a  two-year  period  beyond 
March  31,  we  have  bought  some  time  to 
absorb  the  contents  of  the  long  delayed 
Carter  and  Smith  reports,  to  work  out  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure  and  to  achieve  a 
more  efiEective  matching  of  sources  of  revenue 
to  governmental  responsibility  at  the  federal, 
provincial  and  municipal  levels. 

During  these  two  years  there  will  be  a  vital 
need  for  Ontario's  leadership  in  this  critical 
area.  This  past  year  the  official  line  of  the 
government,  in  light  of  the  tax  structure 
committee  projections  of  future  deficits  and 
surpluses,  at  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, has  been  that  the  surpluses  at  the 
federal  level  should  be  channelled  to  the 
provincial  and  municipal  levels  in  order  to 
relieve  their  deficit  spending.  But  more 
recent  assessments  suggest  that  federal  sur- 
pluses are  not  substantial  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  expanding  responsibilities  of 
government  to  develop  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  all  Canadians,  as  well  as  to  accept 
their  responsibility  for  helping  under- 
developed nations. 


Consequently  the  problem  has  become  not 
so  much  one  of  redirecting  federal  surpluses 
to  offset  provincial  and  municipal  deficits  as 
of  choosing  between  federal  and  provincial 
programme  priorities  and  between  federal  and 
provincial  tax  increases. 

Federal  Minister  Sharp's  position  at  the 
recent  federal-provincial  conference  has  been 
described  as  "federal  opting  out".  His  advice, 
gratuitously  given,  was:  "Go  raise  your  own 
taxes". 

This  attitude  will  inevitably  result  in  a  bias 
in  favour  of  federal  priorities  because  the 
federal  government  has  more  elastic  taxes 
at  its  command  and  because  projections  indi- 
cate that  continuation  of  existing  programmes 
will  exert  less  pressure  on  future  federal 
revenues  than  on  provincial  and  municipal 
revenues.  Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  Mr.  Speaker,  provincial 
and  municipal  priorities  may  be  of  paramoimt 
importance  and  new  federal  programmes  of 
only  marginal  value. 

The  irresponsible  attitude  of  the  federal 
government  has  grave  implications  both  for 
national  unity  and  economic  growth.  It  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  for  minimum  national 
standards  of  services  to  be  provided  for  all 
Canadians  if  the  federal  government  does  not 
channel  more  revenue  to  the  provinces  and 
the  municipalities.  Moreover,  national  fiscal 
policy,  with  all  governments  moving  in  con- 
cert, is  essential  for  growth. 

The  Ontario  government,  representing  the 
most  populous  and  wealthiest  province,  must 
give  leadership  in  this  field.  They  must  do 
so  in  the  interests  of  developing  a  strong 
economy  and  reducing  regional  disparities, 
without  which  economic  independence  is  im- 
possible. 

Ontario  must  work  for  the  development  of 
better  federal-provincial  machinery  for  devel- 
oping an  integrated  fiscal  policy.  It  must 
convince  Ottawa  that  the  onus  for  raising 
taxes,  when  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  channel 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  national  product 
to  badly  needed  social  capital,  must  be  shared 
by  all  levels  of  govenmient,  and  done  in 
concert  with  a  view  to  the  economic  con- 
sequences. This  is  the  statesmanlike  approach, 
and  it  will  contribute  more  to  Canadian  unity 
and  development  than  any  mmiber  of  con- 
ferences on  Confederation. 

Now,  until  such  time  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment accepts  joint  fiscal  planning,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Ontario  government,  faced  with 
the  expanding  aspirations  of  its  people,  has 
a  revenue  problem  which  can  be  resolved  in 
one  of  three  ways. 
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First,  we  can  cut  back  in  existing  or  pro- 
posed programmes  and  therefore  not  create 
the  problem  in  the  first  place.  The  Prime 
Minister  made  a  statement  following  the 
federal-provincial  conference  last  fall  suggest- 
ing that  he  was  leaning  in  that  direction.  If 
so,  then  it  is  the  choice  of  an  old-fashioned 
government  without  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  so-called  seed-wheat  nature  of  expendi- 
tures in  the  field  of  education,  health,  re- 
habilitation of  people  and  research.  Cutbacks 
in  these  fields  will  only  reduce  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  people  of  Ontario.  They  will  be 
self-defeating  and  make  the  revenue  problem 
worse.  The  New  Democratic  Party  is  opposed 
to  any  such  cutbacks  and  will  fight  them 
strenuously,  if  and  when  they  ever  appear  in 
this  House. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  raise  taxes.  In 
our  view,  any  such  action  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  Carter  and  Smith  reports  on 
taxation  have  been  received  and  studied. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  remove  the  gross 
inequities  of  our  present  tax  structure  before 
attempting  to  raise  more  revenues. 

This  leaves  the  other  alternative  of  deficit 
financing  for  the  short  period  until  the  Carter 
and  Smith  reports  are  received.  In  our  view, 
it  is  the  preferable  course  for  maintaining  our 
economic  momentum. 

There  is  one  pubHc  image  that  the  Tory 
party  values  above  all  others.  Legions  of  pub- 
lic relations  men  toil  to  promote  it;  that  the 
Tories  are  the  only  party  careful  about  how 
they  spend  the  taxpayers'  money.  No  image 
is  more  contrived.  This  coming  year,  the  gov- 
ernment is  contemplating  a  deficit  that  will 
run  into  tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  They  are  engaged  in  deficit  financ- 
ing—planned or  unplanned,  I  am  not  sure 
which— for  the  last  ten  years. 

Though  they  spend  pubhc  money  to  per- 
suade the  public  otherwise,  the  Tories  have 
to  face  up  to  deficits  like  any  other  party. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  deficits  have  not  hindered 
economic  growth  in  Ontario.  They  have 
helped  to  sustain  it  in  many  instances.  Defi- 
cit financing,  far  from  bankrupting  us  as  many 
Tory  politicians  fear,  is  especially  appropriate 
to  combating  a  period  of  slow  economic  acti- 
vity, and  we  may  be  heading  into  that  very 
kind  of  activity  at  the  present  time. 

From  that  I  want  to  move  into  a  related 
and  important  field,  which  is  perhaps  the 
storm  centre  of  public  discussion  in  this 
country  today,  at  the  federal  level,  namely 
the  question  of  continentalism  versus  national- 
ism and  examine  it  with  a  view  to  Ontario's 
role  in  building  Canada. 


To  build  a  strong,  independent  Canada  we 
must  be  able  to  shape  our  economy  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  goals.  We  are  fre- 
quently being  reminded  of  this  by  events. 
Right  now,  for  example,  is  the  matter  of 
Citibank's  purchase  of  the  Mercantile  Bank 
of  Canada.  This  transaction  was  originally 
undertaken  against  the  advice  of  the  Cana- 
dian government.  Now  that  the  government 
is  taking  concrete  steps  to  prevent  Canadian 
banks  falling  under  foreign  ownership,  retalia- 
tory legislation  is  mooted  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  critically  important  that  Canada's  bank- 
ing system  remain  Canadian-owned  and  con- 
trolled. On  that,  I  am  convinced  there  is 
overwhelming  majority  view  in  Canada.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  equally  important  that  our 
great  manufacturing,  extractive  and  indus- 
trial complexes  maintain  at  least  a  predomi- 
nantly Canadian  complexion. 

It  is  here  we  find  the  perilous  inconsistency 
of  the  federal  government,  which  digs  in  its 
heels  on  the  Citibank  issue,  but  refuses  to 
acknowledge  a  similar  pohcy  over  the  broad 
front. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  what  about  the  Canada 
development  corporation? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  Ottawa  Liberals, 
such  as  Walter  Gordon,  pose  as  the  cham- 
pions of  nationalism.  But  Walter  Gordon  is 
not  so  much  an  apostle  of  Canadianism  as 
the  champion  of  half  measures  which  will 
merely  make  the  present  system  more  rigid. 
His  record,  both  in  and  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, provides  the  illusion  of  doing  something 
which  merely  lulls  the  public  into  believing 
that  the  problem  has  been  solved,  when  in 
fact  little  or  nothing  has  been  done. 

Mr.   Sopha:   He  has  written  a  book. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  he  has  written  a 
book. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  made  lots  of  money  out  of 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  he  v^nrote  a  Royal 
commission  report.  He  went  into  the  Cabinet 
and  he  did  nothing.  He  wrote  a  book  and  he 
is  back  into  the  Cabinet  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  wrote  another  book  and 
it  made  no  more  sense  than  the  first  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  important  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker— I  am  sorry  I  have  got  my  Liberal 
friends  to  the  right  so  exercised  by  this,  but 
I  want  to  return  to  my  friends  to  the  right 
across  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  the  member  talks  non- 
sense— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Meanwhile  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Liberal  Party  of  Canada  pursue 
continentalism  with  determination  and  zeal, 
notwithstanding  their  claims  to  be  preserv- 
ing Canadian  integrity. 

The  same,  Mr,  Speaker- 
Mr.   A.   J.   Reaume    (Essex   North):    Who 
wrote  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wrote  it.  And  I  am  say- 
ing it  too.  I  am  not  Charlie  McCarthy  for 
anybody. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  are  a  long  way  from  J.  S. 
Woods  worth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  do  not  want  this 
next  point  to  be  missed,  because  it  is  rather 
important.  We  have  talked  about  the  respon- 
sibility at  Ottawa,  but  the  same,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  true  of  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario— a  point  that  is  too  often  lost  in  the 
rhetoric  of  nationalism  which  the  Tories  keep 
repeating.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  openly  champions  the 
branch  plant  economic  development.  This  is 
patently  a  policy  stemming  from  a  conti- 
nentalist  approach.  The  Minister  here  finds 
common  cause  with  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr. 
Winters,  as  together  they  choose  what  seems 
to  them  the  easy  way  to  economic  progress, 
barely  stopping  to  count  the  cost  in  future 
economic  or  political  terms.  Indeed,  the  hon. 
Minister  could  quite  comfortably  change 
places  with  either  of  the  federal  gentlemen, 
and  the  policies  of  the  two  governments 
would  go  on  quite  unchanged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  does  the  member 
not  give  us  some  of  his  Saskatchewan  sug- 
gestions for  creating  industrial  plants? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  you  not  think 
about  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Why  not  about  Sas- 
katchewan? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  always  know  when  the  Minister  has  not 
got  an  answer  because  he  flees  to  Saskatche- 
wan immediately. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right,  every  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  get  back  to  Ontario 
and  deal  vvith  the  problems  he  is  sitting 
around  and  doing  nothing  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  are  successful  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  the  policies  of  the  Minister  and  his 
government  quite  directly  with  this  problem, 


for  economic  nationalism  and  continentalism 
are  issues  which  have  as  great  relevance  to 
the  provincial  as  to  the  federal  level. 

Today,  the  provinces  are  awakening  to  the 
full  reahzation  of  their  constitutional  power. 
Today  they  are  assuming  their  responsibil- 
ity for  giving  leadership  in  economic  deci- 
sion making.  Their  role  is  as  important 
as  Ottawa's  in  building  an  independent 
Canada.  And  Ontario,  which  generates  40 
per  cent  of  the  personal  income  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  corporate  profits  of  our  country, 
has  perhaps  the  heaviest  responsibility  of  any 
province. 

We  cannot  long  remain  independent  in 
Canada  without  a  strong  economy.  So,  policies 
contributing  to  economic  growth,  increased 
productivity,  and  stable  prices  are  a  vital  part 
of  any  programme  for  keeping  decision- 
making powers  in  our  hands.  These  policies 
can  range  from  providing  a  modern,  efficient 
physical  framework  of  utilities  and  transporta- 
tion, to  a  space  age  educational  system,  and 
to  making  full  use  of  new  developments  in 
science  and  technology. 

The  choice  of  a  proper  mix  of  policies  and 
priorities  inevitably  reqiu'res  intelligent  plan- 
ning. HaphaTrard  decision-making,  whether  in 
the  Cabinet  chambers  of  Queen's  Park,  or  the 
boardrooms  of  Toronto  and  New  York,  is  no 
longer  good  enough.  The  economy  can  be 
reshaped  more  easily  by  altering  the  pattern 
of  future  growth  than  by  trying  to  reverse 
past  decisions.  Some  people  are  trying  to  buy 
Canada  back.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to 
build  Canada  for\vard. 

This  is  not  accomplished  by  expanding  our 
scarce  reserves  of  capital  on  purchasing  exist- 
ing concerns,  the  kind  of  thing  that  Walter 
Gordon  was  pulling  off  in  the  Canadian 
development  corporation.  It  is  achieved  by 
developing  new  industries,  new  manufactur- 
ing and  new  resources. 

Now  what  role  can  Ontario  play  in  this 
task,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  suggest  a  major  one,  and 
I  want  to  underline  it  to  the  House. 

First,  we  must  build  the  infra-structure,  the 
network  of  energy  sources,  transportation, 
modern  power,  water  and  pipeline  grids.  This 
is  as  important  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  indus- 
try and  commerce  as  the  modernization  of 
plant  and  equipment;  and,  incidentally,  I 
ccme  back  to  a  point  of  very  current  wide 
discussion  in  Canada,  namely  the  proposition 
of  whether  or  not  this  second  pipeline  across 
Canada  is  going  to  remain  in  the  country  or 
go  into  the  United  States. 

I  note  once  again,  the  silience  of  this  gov- 
ernment on  the  issue^-the  siterice,  if  net  the 
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double-talk— with  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  imply- 
ing that  he  was  going  along  with  the  U.S. 
routing  last  year,  and  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  opposing  it  for 
political  purposes  in  his  home  town  of 
Timmins.  That  is  not  gcod  enough.  The 
government  should  be  speaking  on  this  issue, 
because  it  is  vital,  not  only  to  the  history  of 
Canada  and  to  the  economy  of  Canada,  but 
the  history  and  the  economy  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

At  the  same  time,  thcugh  we  cannot  ignore 
the  advantages  of  interconnections  in  these 
fields  on  a  continental  basis,  a  strong  gov- 
ernment must  control  and  regulate  them  to 
ensure  continued  independence  of  action.  We 
cannot  allow,  for  example,  such  incidents  as 
the  automatically  triggered  power  blackout  of 
November,  1965,  to  recur. 

Second,  we  must  diversify.  Ontario  is  still 
exporting  a  large  proportion  of  its  natural 
resources  in  a  raw  or  semi-finished  state.  We 
must  develop  industries  here  which  will 
undertake  additional  processing  of  our 
materials. 

Third,  we  need  to  specialize,  and  ration- 
alize. Today  we  are  engaged  in  active 
promotion  of  branch  plants.  In  most  cases 
these  are  subsidiaries  of  American  parent 
corporations.  Our  great  reliance  on  a  branch- 
plant  economy  can  lead  only  to  certain 
consquences.  It  leads  to  inefficiency.  A 
number  of  relatively  small  scale  units,  produc- 
ing for  our  hmited  domestic  market,  means 
high  costs.  In  some  cases  the  branch  is  pre- 
vented from  mcving  into  the  foreign  markets 
because  of  the  policies  of  the  parent.  Thus 
a  predominantly  branch-plant  economy  does 
not  provide  us  with  the  strong  competitive 
capacity  we  need  to  survive  and  expand. 

Moreover,  basic  research,  design  and  pro- 
duct innovation  tends  to  take  place  at  the 
parent  rather  than  the  branch  level.  Native 
Canadian  business  initiative  is  not  thereby 
fostered;  rather  we  encourage  the  brain  drain 
of  talent  away  from  this  country.  And  it  is 
no  answer  to  suggest  that  American  sub- 
sidiaries in  Canada  do  as  much  research  as 
Canadian  counterparts.  For  the  problem  is  we 
are  not  doing  enough  total  research  within 
our  country  and  we  will  not  get  more  by 
extending  the  branch  plant  sprawl. 

It  can  lead  to  a  serious  loss  of  economic 
freedom  of  action.  Major  decisions  affecting 
the  branches  will  necessarily  be  made  by  the 
parent  corporation  in  its  ov<^n  interests,  not 
the  interests  of  Ontario.  That  is  the  way 
business  works.  This  inversion  of  priorities  be- 
comes aggravated  when  subsidiaries  are  sub- 


ject to  economic  guidelines  laid  down  in 
Washington.  And  it  is  not  too  extreme  to 
suggest  that  as  branch  plant  development  eats 
away  at  economic  independence,  it  poses  a 
growing,  if  contingent,  threat  to  our  power 
of  political  decision-making. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  we  must 
move  away  from  the  branch  plant  set-up.  To 
obtain  the  advantages  of  long  runs  and  a 
distinctive  product  for  export,  we  must 
promote  specialization.  We  must  determine 
which  products  best  lend  themselves  to  this 
and  then  provide  incentive  and  assistance. 
Active  policies  of  rationalization  could  in- 
clude the  formation  of  holding  companies  to 
gather  together  many  small  companies  pro- 
ducing the  same  product,  consolidate  and 
streamline  them. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  economic  progress  without 
harnessing  modern  science  and  technology 
for  our  industry.  We  must  expand  the 
Sheridan  Park  research  project,  assist  industry 
elsewhere  with  research  funds  and  know- 
how,  and  develop  a  research  centre  of  the 
calibre  and  focus  of  the  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology. 

Fifth,  we  must  develop  new  corporate 
structures.  Vast  amounts  of  capital  are  re- 
quired for  new  ventures,  especially  in  the 
resource  and  transportation  field.  Combine 
this  with  the  growing  feeling  that  big  corpor- 
ate enterprises  should  be  more  responsive  to 
overall  social  and  economic  goals  and  more 
accountable  to  the  public  and  you  end  up> 
with  the  suggestion  that  industry-govern- 
ment complexes  may  be  the  most  important 
appropriate  instrument  for  the  mixed 
economy.  European  countries  have  pioneered 
in  this  field  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
success.  Ontario  should  be  ready  to  adopt 
such  new  techniques  if  they  promise  speedier 
development  of  our  resources  infra-structure. 

Sixth,  the  Ontario  development  corporation 
must  do  more  than  prop  up  failing  indus- 
tries, or  operate  on  the  periphery  of  our 
problem.  It  will  fit  properly  into  the  pattern 
of  new  corporate  instruments  only  when  it 
becomes  a  mobilizer  of  capital  and  direct 
investment  in  those  areas  which  the  provin- 
cial economic  priorities  determine  to  be  most 
important  at  any  given  time. 

Seventh,  tourism  and  recreation  are  two 
fields  of  great  potential  growth  for  Ontario. 
Their  stimulation  will  not  only  add  in  a  big 
way  to  economic  activity,  it  will  develop  a 
pride  in  Ontario  and  help  nurture  a  sense 
of  Canadian  identity. 

Eighth,  no  economic  plan  for  Ontario  can 
ignore  the  n6ed  for  balanced  i-egiornal  ^owth. 
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It  is  a  need  stemming  from  economic  con- 
siderations and  it  is  a  need  to  overcome  in- 
equities of  opportunity  which  lead  some 
parts  of  our  province  to  feel  that  they  do 
not  share  fairly  in  our  province's  growth. 
For  a  while  the  government  appeared  to  be 
recognizing  this.  They  began  to  support  the 
regional  development  councils.  But  now  it 
seems  that  the  government  is  satisfied  that 
the  preposterously  inadequate  sum  of 
$1,000,000  will  stimulate  regional  develop- 
ment in  Ontario. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  govern- 
ment heads  back  to  the  drawingboard  to 
come  up  with  a  new  economic  strategy,  may 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  a  full- 
scale  commitment  to  the  concept  of  regional 
development  planning,  with  the  funds  and 
technical  expertise  to  back  it  up,  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  development  of  any  overall 
economic  plan  for  this  province.  Regional 
centres  of  growth  must  be  developed.  They 
should  provide  a  favourable  atmosphere  for 
location  of  industry  by  such  means  as  indus- 
trial parks,  good  municipal  services  and  a 
well  trained  labour  force.  They  must  also 
become  centres  where  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  amenities  of  the  large  metroplitan 
areas  are  made  available.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  regions  themselves  must  be 
fully  involved  in  the  choice  of  such  centres 
of  growth. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  would  do  well 
to  recognize  that  such  regional  development 
is  not  assisted  by  further  penetration  of 
American  subsidiaries.  Their  interests  are 
clearly  not  to  develop  our  slow-growth  areas. 
They  choose  to  locate  in  and  around  Toronto 
and  in  southwestern  Ontario.  This  means 
that  the  central,  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  province  fall  further  and  further  be- 
hind, and  they  will  not  be  mollified  by  bland 
assurances  from  their  local  representatives 
that  the  government  is  looking  after  things. 

Clearly,  the  government  is  not  looking 
after  things,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  admit  as 
much  when  they  scrap  their  old  policies  and 
go  back  to  the  drawing  boards.  This  time, 
let  them  think  through  fully  the  implications 
of  the  economic  pattern  they  are  fostering  in 
Ontario,  and  let  them  present  to  the  Legisla- 
ture a  programme  whose  clear  objective  is 
to  build  a  stronger  and  a  richer  Ontario, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  consider  the  amendment  that  is  before  the 
House.  I  find  it  inconceivable  that  any 
amendment  to  this  address  in  reply  to  the 
Throne  Speech  should  make  no  mention  at 


all  of  housing.  It  is  indicative  of  both  old 
parties  that,  even  under  the  pressure  of  the 
present  crisis,  the  government  should  come 
up  with  no  answer  to  the  basic  need  for 
public  housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  income  scale,  and  that  the  Liberal 
Party  should  be  completely  silent  on  the  issue 
in  their  amendment. 

But  housing  is  only  one  of  many  serious 
inadequacies  in  the  government's  programme 
which  fails  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  now  possible  in 
our  aflBuent  society.  That  very  civilized  and 
thoughtful  American,  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  has  written  that  the  surest  way  to 
create  a  better,  richer  community  is  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  public  goods— public 
goods,  not  private  goods. 

Public  goods  are  those  things  built  and 
maintained  by  the  community  for  the  use  of 
all  its  citizens.  They  include  schools,  high- 
ways, hospitals,  airports,  concert  halls,  libra- 
ries, conservation  areas,  subways  and  the  like. 
Private  enterprise  will  not  provide  them.  They 
are  not  profit-making  ventures.  Therefore  they 
become  the  responsibility  of  government  at 
all  levels. 

But  public  goods  are  not  only  tangible 
things.  They  consist  also  of  plans  and  designs 
to  achieve  basic  national  and  community 
goals.  They  range  from  public  housing,  to 
medicare,  to  regional  development.  Buildings 
and  programmes  and  services  in  the  public 
domain  lie  at  the  core  of  our  aim  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  Ontario.  They  are  central 
to  any  meaningful  programme  for  people. 

The  people  of  Ontario  seek  from  this  Legis- 
lature at  least  this  much:  that  we  work  to 
shape  the  overall  environment  in  which  our 
total  wealth  is  produced;  that  we  accept  a 
profound  commitment  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share 
fully  in  that  wealth;  and  that  we  translate 
that  commitment  into  reality  by  providing  the 
framework  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
by  which  equal  opportunity  becomes  a  fact, 
and  not  merely  a  slogan. 

For  most  of  this  century,  Mr.  Speaker,  led 
by  social  democratic  parties  and  ultimately 
accepted  by  all,  governments  have  worked 
toward  the  construction  of  a  welfare  system 
in  which  those  in  need  would  not  be  holding 
the  deficit.  Though  this  essentially  piecemeal 
categorical  approach  to  welfare  assistance  is 
by  no  means  yet  complete,  already  the  chang- 
ing times  have  led  us  to  recognize  its  in- 
adequacy. Increasingly  we  are  led  to  the 
criterion  or  to  the  conviction  that  there  must 
be  a  guaranteed  annual  income  which  will 
assure  everyone  of  life's  basic  needs  without 
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resorting  to  degrading  means  tests  of  various 
kinds. 

Our  challenge  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  look 
beyond  the  welfare  state  to  a  society  whose 
economy  is  planned  to  produce  the  necessary 
wealth  to  meet  everyone's  needs  —  to  a 
society  so  ordered  that  those  needs  will  be 
met  in  the  simplest,  freest  and  most  dignified 
way  possible.  These  goals  can  be  realized  but 
only  through  the  leadership  of  government 
on  behalf  of  society  as  a  whole.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  public  side  of  our  social  and 
economic  environment  is  the  way  we  can 
achieve  the  loftiest  goals  of  this  Legislature. 
Though  we  may  differ  in  approaches  we 
surely  can  unite  on  this,  Canada's  Centennial 
and  our  own  provincial  175th  birthday,  in 
our  determination  to  build  for,  and  on  behalf 
of,  the  people  of  Ontario,  a  triplex  structmre 
of  goods,  services  and  programmes  which  will 
ensure  that  Ontario  grows  and  prospers  and 
that  all  her  people  will  share  fairly  and  fully 
in  her  future. 

To  that  end  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bryden, 

That  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Lieutenant-Governor,  now  before 
the  House,  be  further  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

And,  above  all,  this  House  regrets  the 
government  has  failed  to  state  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  make  genuine  equality  of  op- 
portunity a  reality  for  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  to  that  end  has  not 

(1)  developed  a  pubhc  housing  pro- 
gramme which  alone  can  effectively  meet 
the  housing  needs  of  most  of  the  people 
of  Ontario; 

(2)  implement  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of  regional  economic  development, 
with  fimds  and  technical  assistance  suffi- 
cient to  render  such  programmes  truly 
effective; 

(3)  taken  measures  to  ensure  that  the 
province's  economy  is  developed  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  under  Canadian 
ownership  and  control; 

(4)  shown  any  understanding  that  essen- 
tial to  the  elimination  of  poverty  is  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  which  will  replace 
categorical  welfare  programmes  and  ensure 
that  all  citizens  of  this  province  enjoy  the 
basic  amenities  of  life. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I, 
in  entering  this  debate  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  you  in  the  time-honoured  and  per- 
haps time-hallowed  tradition?    I  would  like 


to  say  that  it  is  not  merely  a  form  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  think  that  the  leaders  of  all 
three  parties  feel  the  same  way  that  perhaps 
we  don't  always  agree  100  per  cent  with  yoiu: 
rulings.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  all  con- 
vinced that  they  are  made  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner.  With  some  of  the  alterations, 
sir,  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  in  pro- 
cedures in  the  House  under  your  guidance, 
with  your  concurrence  and  with  the  approach 
you  have  taken  in  running  the  affairs  of  this 
House,  I  for  one  find  it  probably  a  more  effi- 
cient place  than  I  have  known  it  in  other 
times  and  certainly  a  pleasant  place  in  which 
to  spend  the  many  long  hours  that  we  do 
spend  here. 

I  would  like  also  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier) 
and  the  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Yakabuski)  who  moved  and  seconded  the 
motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  I  will  not  go  into  any 
further  details  about  the  member  for  Kenora, 
other  than  to  offer  him  once  again  my  con- 
gratulations. We  dealt  with  this  matter  I 
thought  in  a  pretty  full  and  efficient  manner 
on  opening  day. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  upon 
his  elevation  to  the  leadership  of  his  party, 
and  might  say  he  had  an  easier  time  getting 
there  than  I  did.  Though  he  went  through 
conventions,  this  last  one  looked  like  sort 
of  a  canter  to  me;  a  pretty  friendly  gather- 
ing. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  It  was 
handed  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  a  plate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  that's  just  in- 
dicative of  the  level  of  the  information  the 
member  for  Essex  North  has.  That  just 
illustrates  how  much  he  knows  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  was  pretty  well  rigged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  probably  the  only 
person  in  Ontario  who  would  be  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  make  a  statement  such  as 
that. 

In  any  event,  as  I  look  at  the  front  bench 
over  there,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  not  much 
to  offer  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

If  the  rumours  I  hear  are  correct— I  do  not 
know  whether  you  think  all  the  rumours  that 
float  around  here  just  come  from  this  side  of 
the  House— but  we  hear  some  amazing  stories. 
It  seems  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha)  is  on  his  way  to  Ottawa,  if  he  can 
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make  it,  and  certainly  he  is  the  leading  apolo- 
gist for  the  federal  party  in  this  House. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  How  about 
the  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  that  I  have  made  my 
position  very  clear.  It  perhaps  does  not  suit 
some  people's  purpose  to  accept  what  I  have 
said.  I  have  said  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
running  for  the  leadership  of  my  own  party 
federally  and  I  can  assure  you,  and  in  this 
forum  I  can  assure  the  people  of  Ontario, 
that  I  would  consider  it  a  very  immoral  and 
wrong  thing  if  I  were  to  present  myself  for 
election  in  this  province  if  I  had  any  such 
idea  in  mind. 

So  once  again  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
brilliant  questions  from  the  member  for  Grey 
North,  I  have  been  able  to  set  the  records 
clear. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  That's  what 
George  Drew  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  However  I  will  go  on 
with  my  analysis  from  the  front  bench  here 
because  I  have  a  feeling  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  going  to  end  up  with  a 
pretty  thin  group  and  I  wonder  what  he  is 
going  to  offer  to  the  people  of  the  province. 
The  two  men  on  his  left  are  going,  and  now 
as  we  start  working  on  his  right,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
probably  will  be  around  and  will  offer  him- 
self for  election.  For  a  while  I  thought  we 
were  going  to  get  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  but  anyway  my  rumour 
mill  tells  me  that  he  will  not  be  around.  I 
hear  that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
is  not  going  to  run  again— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  he  has  changed  his 

man  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Excuse  me,  Essex 
North.  I  hear  rumours  that  he  is  not  going 
to  run  again. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  want  to  bet? 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no,  I  do  not  want 
to  bet.  However,  these  are  the  rumours  I 
hear. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): He  listens  to  too  many. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  very  interesting  to 
speculate  on  what  is  going  to  be  left  over 
there. 

'     Interjection  by  an  hon.  niembef.    '  '      '    ' 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  may  have 
a  point  there  too,  but  I  have  not  heard  any 
rumours  about  the  hon.  member  for  Welling- 
ton South  (Mr.  Worton)  so  we  will  not 
comment  upon  his  position.  But  I  rather 
doubt  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
(Mr.  Thompson)  will  be  back  and  in  this 
regard  I  would  just  like  to  say  how  sorry  we 
are  that  for  reasons  of  health  his  participa- 
tion in  the  political  affairs  of  the  province 
will  l)e  considerably  lessened  and  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  wish  for  him  a  complete, 
a  full  and  very  rapid  recovery. 

Applause. 

I  am  not  finished  yet.  We  will  go  up  into 
the  back  row.  I  read  in  the  weekend  paper 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  is  not  going  to  run  again. 

Mr.  Nixon:  After  20  years  of  great  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  After  20  years  of  great 
service,  indeed.  And  I  would  congratulate 
him  on  the  years  of  service  he  has  had  here. 

And  then  I  have  heard  a  rumour  loo— I  do 
not  know  how  accurate  this  one  is— but  I 
heard  a  rumour  that  the  man  who  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
or  re-organizing  this  party  in  Ontario,  the 
hon.  memlier  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Taylor) 
that  there  were  some  doubts  that  he  was 
going  to  nm  again.  Now  I  would  like  con- 
firmation if  you  choose  to  give  it  to  me,  but 
in  any  event  it  l^egins  to  look  hke  a  kind  of 
pockmarked  group.  I  mean  there  are  a  lot  of 
holes  in  it,  a  lot  of  people  over  there  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  much  zest  for  the  jobs 
they  have.  So,  I  just  say  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  'T  congratulate  you  on  your 
elevation  to  this  job."  I  hope  he  will  be  able 
to  fill  all  these  vacancies  with  people. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  We  are  going 
to  fill  all  those  seats  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  have  been  stand- 
ing here  listening  to  that  for  quite  a  few 
years.  In  that  regard  I  do  not  want  anybody 
on  this  side  of  the  House  to  get  unduly 
worried  about  these  surveys  which  are  being 
produced  right,  left  and  centre.  I  think  the 
one  published  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  was 
what— 120  people?  I  think  it  was  taken  at 
the  Liberal  convention,  but  they  could  not 
even   get  unanimity   there. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Tell  us  which  company  he 
hired?  ,  i 

Hon.  Mr.  Robartsr  I  am  about  to>  Theii, 
of  course,  the  leader  of  the  New  Demoeratic 
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Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)— well,  I  would  say 
that  he  is  statistics  crazy.  He  goes  on  survey 
kicks— could  we  put  it  that  way?— because  he 
always  has  one  to  prove  that  things  really  are 
not  the  way  they  are  as  far  as  his  party  is 
concerned.  That  is  all  right,  we  all  enjoy  it. 
I  do  not  think  he  believes  it,  he  is  too 
practical  a  man  to  fool  himself.  He  attempts 
to  fool  us  but  I  rather  doubt  that  a  man  of 
his  perspicacity  would  really  try  to  fool  him- 
self in  regard  to  these  things,  but  it  makes 
nice  publicity. 

We  in  our  party  use  these  devices  and  we 
get  completely  independent  people  to  do 
them  for  us  and  we  say  we  want  the  facts 
because  we  do  not  want  to  fool  ourselves 
either;  we  try  to  be  practical  about  these 
things.  We  want  to  know  and  we  do  not 
want  to  fool  anylx)dy  else  either,  so  we  con- 
ducted a  survey— this  is  rather  a  large  one, 
much  larger  than  that  little  effort  which  I 
noticed  came  at  just  the  right  moment  to 
hearten  all  those  people  who  were  attending 
that  Liberal  convention- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Would  that  be  the  Canadian 
institute  of  public  opinion  poll? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  They  do  not 
sell  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  do  not  sell  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  his  opinicn,  I  have  mine.  But 
in  any  event,  we  conducted  a  survey.  Now 
we  did  not  limit  it  to  Toronto- 
Mr.  Nixon:  The  Prime  Minister  went  to 
London. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
went— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  leader  of  the  Op- 
position should  not  get  on  that  Hunt  Club 
kick  again.  He  knows  what  that  did  to  the 
last  man  who  led  his  party.  Some  day  I  will 
tell  him  all  about  the  Hunt  Club,  but  not 
this  afternoon. 

We  conducted  this  survey  in  eight  major 
urban  centres  throughout  the— we  did  not 
conduct  it,  we  had  it  conducted.  Today  I  am 
just  giving  the  results  that  came  from  those 
eight  urban  centres.  Perhaps  when  I  get 
some  other  results  I  will  give  them  to 
members    and   perhaps    I    will   not.     In    any 


event,  as  of  this  afternoon— and  this  involves 
eight  urban  centres,  Windsor,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Lakehead— 
which  includes  Fort  Wilham  and  Port 
Arthur— London,  Sudbury  and  North  Bay.  I 
am  just  going  to  give  the  overall  figures 
because  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a 
speech  about  this,  but  I  do  not  want  anyone 
on  this  side  of  the  House  to  develop  an  in- 
feriority complex  because  of  some  of  the 
remarks  made  over  there.  This  was  designed 
to  show  voting  trends  and  the  percentages 
are  Progressive  Conservatives  41  per  cent,  the 
Liberals  32  per  cent- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  the  significance 
of  the  non-rural  aspect  of  this.  Progressive 
Conservatives  41  per  cent,  Liberals  32  per 
cent  and  the  New  Democrats  27  per  cent.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  are  not  doing  quite 
so  badly,  as  the  Opposition  would  like  us  to 
believe. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
mcst  important  trend  is  rather  clear,  the  other 
parties  are  down  and  we  are  up. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  know  him;  he  is  the 
man  who  challenged  me  to  a  by-election  last 
September  in  full  confidence  that  he  could 
win  it.  He  stood  there  and  raised  his  finger 
at  me  and  said,  "I  challenge  you  to  call  that 
by-election,  we  will  kill  you  in  Kenora".  He 
has  his  opinion  and  judgment  and  I  have 
mine. 

Now,  sir,  in  speaking  in  this  debate,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  my  intent  to  deal  with  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  it  is  a  masterful 
document  which  speaks  for  itself.  As  we  pro- 
ceed through  this  debate,  as  the  estimates  of 
the  various  departments  are  introduced  into 
the  House,  the  Ministers  responsible  will 
develop  the  various  points  made  in  that  docu- 
ment. I  would  like  to  address  some  of  my 
remarks  to  the  more  general  affairs  of  our 
province  and  to  make  some  comments  about 
some  of  the  events  of  last  year,  since  the 
House  last  met.  I  want  to  speak  during  this 
debate  about  some  matters  of  government 
organization,  some  matters  of  regional  devel- 
opment and  economic  development,  but  I 
would  like  first  to  deal  with  the  broader  con- 
text in  which  we  in  Ontario  must  live,  work 
and  develop  ourselves.  Of  course,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  full  area  of  federal-provincial 
relations. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  this 
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afternoon  because  there  were  parts  of  that 
speech,  when  he  was  dealing  with  the  fiscal 
aspects  which  I  am  certain  I  could  have 
written  myself.  Frankly,  it  is  very  clearly  set 
out  in  the  sort  of  submissions  we  made  to  a 
meeting  of  the  tax  structure  committee  and  to 
various  federal-provincial  conferences.  Our 
government  here  in  Canada  involves,  I  think 
we  all  recognize,  a  very  delicate  balance 
among  the  federal,  the  provincial  and  the 
municipal  levels.  I  believe  it  is  recognized 
that  while  a  federal  system  of  government  is 
a  source  of  great  strength,  it  is  also  a  system 
that  is  very  complex  and  very  demanding. 

The  studies  in  comparative  federalism,  if 
one  has  them  available  to  read,  indicate  this, 
I  think.  Federalism  as  it  functions  here  and 
in  the  United  States— West  Germany,  Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland,  these  are  some  of  the 
areas  that  are  vexed  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  vexed  here  in 
Canada.  The  strength  of  federalism  and  the 
federal  system  can  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  willingness  to  take  a  firm  and  critical 
look  at  its  deficiencies  as  they  develop.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  time  is  more  appropriate 
than  this,  our  Centennial  year,  to  conduct  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  deficiencies  in  Con- 
federation with  a  view  to  fortifying  ourselves 
for  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  therefore  to  this  government  a  disap- 
pointment that  the  great  promise  that  pre- 
ceded last  autumn's  meetings  at  the  head  of 
government  level  was  not  fulfilled  in  terms 
of  firm  and  tangible  results. 

The  decision  in  April  of  1964,  which  was 
taken  at  a  federal-provincial  conference  held 
in  Quebec  City,  to  form  a  tax  structure  com- 
mittee, held  out  the  promise  to  many  of  us 
that  at  long  last  we  would  have  a  new  forum 
for  federal-provincial  financial  arrangements 
in  which  logic  and  long-term  planning,  and 
some  recognition  of  the  events  of  these  days, 
would  be  taken  into  account— rather  than 
dealing  with  shorter  term  requirements. 

Indeed,  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  were  clear.  The  committee  found 
that  by  the  end  of  the  next  five  year  tax- 
sharing  period,  April  1,  1972,  the  federal 
government  would  move  into  an  annual  bud- 
getary surplus  of  some  $750  million.  Now  the 
only  problem  with  forecasts  such  as  this  is 
that  governments  by  and  large  do  not  like 
surpluses,  particularly  of  that  size,  because 
of  the  political  pressure  that  we  all  know  is 
there  to  immediately  increase  programmes— 
if  you  ever  get  into  a  position  of  having  a 
budgetary  surplus. 

In  any  event,  this  showed  a  forecast  made 
from    the    present    statistics    available;    they 


showed  also  that  the  provinces  and  the  muni- 
cipalities together  would  end  up  with  a  joint 
deficit  of  $2.1  billion,  which  amounts  to  just 
about  three  times  the  federal  surplus.  So,  if 
you  accept  the  fact  that  the  actual  figures 
here  may  not  work  out  to  this,  at  least  we  are 
able  to  accept  the  principle  and  the  trend 
that  is  indicated  by  the  figures. 

It  has  generally  been  recognized  in  public 
discussions,  in  learned  journals,  in  newspaper 
commentary  across  the  country,  that  we  must 
have  a  new  form  of  tax-sharing  arrangements. 
These  arrangements  must  permit  the  prov- 
inces to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  with- 
out excessive  burdens  of  taxation— or,  perhaps 
of  more  importance,  without  excessive  resort 
to  the  capital  markets.  And  yet  these  recom- 
mendations were  not  carried  out  last  Septem- 
ber, much  to  the  disappointment  of  this 
government. 

The  reasons  for  the  very  rapid  accelera- 
tion of  provincial  requirements  are  not 
difficult  to  find.  They  are  concerned  princi- 
pally with  those  programmes  for  people  to 
which  we  gave  attention  only  last  week  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Areas  such  as 
education,  health,  welfare,  highways,  econ- 
omic development,  regional  development  and 
transportation,  are  all  areas  upon  which  the 
requirements  of  people,  and  indeed  the  future 
health,  wealth  and  welfare  of  this  country, 
are  dependent. 

These  are  the  areas  in  which  an  increas- 
ingly young  population,  with  over  50  per 
cent  of  our  people  under  25  years  of  age, 
are  now  congregating,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  education.  As  the  numbers  grow,  so 
do  the  requirements  for  educational  facilities 
and  so  do  the  requirements  for  broadening 
out  and  extending 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  place  the  blame  on 
Ottawa?  Why  do  you  not  clean  your  own 
house  first? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order,   order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  A  magnificent  non 
sequitur,  as  usual, 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  about  a  tax  structure? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  ask  an  intelligent  question,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  a  question? 
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We  are  still  using  the  same  tax  structure 
in  Ontario  we  used  100  years  ago,  and  we 
are  doing  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  making  a 
speech,  and  not  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  is  he  going  to  change 
the  tax  structure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
really  in  the  interests  of  the  business  of  the 
House,  I  had  better  state  that  I  will  accept 
no  more  questions  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  North  until  I  have  finished  this  speech. 
I  would  be  glad  to  answer  these  questions  of 
his  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  or  some  other 
time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Prime  Minister  should 
answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  sir,  as  I  was 
saying,  as  the  tendency  to  prolong  education 
grows,  the  demand  for  the  resources  neces- 
sary in  this  sector  expands.  Each  year  7,200 
new  youngsters  present  themselves  at  the 
doors  of  Ontario  schools  to  be  educated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  cannot,  and  of  course, 
will  not,  be  turned  aside.  Consider  further 
that  in  the  next  five  years  the  capital  require- 
ments alone  for  universities  in  this  province 
will  surpass  the  total  of  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  100  years.  So  we  will  create 
in  the  next  five  years  the  equivalent  of  every- 
thing that  has  been  created  in  this  province 
in  the  last  100  years. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  tasks  that  face  us.  It  scarcely  is  sur- 
prising that  we  have  the  demands  upon  us 
which  we  now  face,  yet  the  federal  govern- 
ment (and  I  believe  that  this  was  the  point 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
party)  at  the  conference  last  autumn  took 
the  view  that  they  could  not  turn  over 
resources  to  the  provinces.  In  other  words, 
they  refused  to  be  the  tax  collector  for  pro- 
vincial requirements. 

I  do  not  necessarily  quarrel  with  that  point 
of  view,  but  I  do  have  some  very  firm 
opinions  about  how  the  tax  fields  available 
to  us  should  be  allocated  between  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government.  I  think,  of  course, 
that  this  will  be  a  matter  of  great  discussion 
when  the  Smith  and  Carter  reports  are  avail- 
able, because  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
in  anyone's  mind  that  we  need  to  change 
our  present  system  of  allocating  taxes  among 
the  three  levels  of  government. 

But  there  was  a  further  complication.  The 
only  issues  which  we  chose  to  debate,  or  at 
least  which  the  federal  government  chose  to 


discuss,  were  the  direct  tax  fields.  It  was 
their  argument  that  they  could  not  turn  over 
more  of  those  fields  without  inhibiting  their 
capacity  for  maintaining  fiscal  policy.  They 
proceeded  then  from  a  very  direct  and  new 
philosophy,  that  they  would  draw  a  rigorous 
line  down  the  centre  between  what  is  a  pro- 
vincial responsibility  and  what  is  a  federal 
responsibility,  and  that  each  would  operate 
entirely  within  its  own  realm,  responsible  for 
its  own  taxes. 

We  submit,  as  we  submitted  to  these 
conferences,  that  this  is  dangerous  to  the 
taxpayer,  carrying  with  it  the  risk  of  an  un- 
controlled burden— a  completely  uncontrolled 
—burden  of  taxes  and  an  uneven  tax  system 
across  the  country.  It  also  is  entirely  contrary 
to  the  federal  government's  purpose,  which 
we  would  support,  of  maintaining  its  fiscal 
control  and  fiscal  capacity  over  the  economy 
of  the  country.  Times  have  changed,  and 
we  have  to  change  with  them. 

At  the  present  time  the  attitude  that  the 
federal  government  has  taken  flies  in  the 
face  of  facts,  when  one  considers  that  some 
80  per  cent  of  the  public  capital  investment 
in  this  country  is  now  undertaken  by  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities.  And  if  we 
do  not  cooperate,  how  can  the  federal  govern- 
ment maintain  fiscal  and  monetary  control, 
if  there  is  not  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
in  the  establishment  of  tax  rate  and  the 
burden  of  tax,  where  it  is  going  to  fall,  and 
a  whole  host  of  matters.  It  is  simply  com- 
pletely archaic  thinking,  in  my  view  in  any 
event,  to  say  that  each  must  go  his  own  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Prime  Minister  is 
right,   they   are   just   irresponsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event  this  is 
where  we  ended  up.  We  are  also  approach- 
ing a  point,  to  buttress  my  argument,  where 
two-thirds  of  government  expenditure  in  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities 
and  the  provincial  governments. 

Now  what  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  federal  government  can  no  longer  be 
the  sole  fiscal  authority  in  this  country,  un- 
less it  takes  measures  to  control  the  tax 
system,  the  tax  structure,  the  collection  sys- 
tem, and  does  this  in  cooperation  with  those 
large  sources  of  government  activity,  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities.  So  I  do 
not  want  this  to  be  interpreted  as  the  posi- 
tion this  government  is  taking,  that  we  want 
to  erode  the  power  or  the  position  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  and  their  control  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy,  because  we  support  this  completely. 
We  just  say  that  the  way  they  are  going  about 
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it,  they  are  not  going  to  get  that  control  and 
we  think  some  changes  have  to  be  made. 

Now,  sir,  we  argue  that  what  is  necessary 
is  not  the  division  of  the  country  into  11  sepa- 
rate tax  principahties,  but  rather  the  forma- 
tion of  joint  determination  of  our  tax  structure 
and  maintenance  of  the  abatement  system. 
This  would  allow  the  federal  government  to 
exercise  a  high  degree  of  control  over  the 
tax  structure.  Under  the  abatement  system 
they  collect  the  taxes  and  remit  them  to  us, 
but  they  control  the  rate,  they  control  collec- 
tion, and  in  so  doing,  of  course,  they  are  able 
to  exercise  fiscal  monetary  control.  But  by 
abating  to  the  provinces,  our  needs  can  then 
be  met. 

We  feel  that  by  separating  into  principali- 
ties we  would  give  up  all  hope  of  a  joint 
determination  of  what  can  be  determined  to 
be  an  adequate  tax  burden  on  the  people  of 
Canada.  I  mean,  eventually,  as  individuals, 
we  must  pay,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  taxed 
by  three  uncoordinated  taxing  bodies,  I  fear 
fcr  the  survival  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  I 
think  if  his  interests  are  to  be  looked  after, 
there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
between  these  three  taxing  authorities. 

We  feel  also  that  future  attempts  to  estab- 
lish priorities  will  not  be  possible  and  that  the 
proper  attention  to  our  real  and  pressing 
needs  may  be  lost  in  the  bargain,  simply 
because,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our  pri- 
orities may  be  set  for  us  by  certain  policies 
which  are  taken  unilaterally  and  not  in  con- 
junction with  the  provinces.  And  I  think  that 
this  is  completely  true,  for  instance,  of  medi- 
care. The  medicare  bill  establishes  the  priority 
for  every  province  in  Canada.  It  establishes 
a  priority  over  education.  Now  in  some  prov- 
inces, this  may  not  be  what  they  wish  to  do 
first.  So  we  feel,  as  I  say,  that  the  ability  to 
establish  priorities  will  be  either  not  possible 
or  relevant,  and  proper  attention  to  the  real 
and  pressing  needs  may  be  lost  in  the  whole 
process. 

We  have  no  doctrinaire  opposition  to  medi- 
care, I  have  made  this  clear  on  many  occa- 
sions in  this  House.  It  never  suited  the  wishes 
of  the  Opposition  to  report  me  factually. 
They  have  always  taken  the  position  that  we 
were,  as  Tories,  in  the  dirtiest  way  possible, 
opposed  to  medicare.  Well  of  course,  we  are 
not.  This  has  never  been  so.  Today,  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  recognized  this. 
I  think  he  was  really  trying  to  take  credit  for 
it,  but  that  is  impossible,  because  we  can  go 
back  into  the  debate  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  was  op- 
posed to  it  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  ended  up  with  a 
good  one  too.  We  did  exactly  what  we  set 
out  to  do.  We  took  the  first  step  first.  We 
devised  a  system  that  looked  after  the  people 
in  this  province  who  needed  it  most.  That  is 
what  we  did.  That  programme  is  popular  with 
the  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  might  have  something  if 
he  would  take  one  more  step. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  the  member  is  not 
going  back  on  that  kick  again. 

Mr.   Sargent:  Do  not  forget  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  will  not. 
Now,  just  to  keep  the  record  completely 
clear,  I  will  quote  what  I  said  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  September. 

The  Ontario  government  supports  the 
principle  of  universal  public  medicare  and 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the 
federal  government's  medicare  bill. 

This  was  last  September  when  I  made  these 

remarks.  I  am  still  quoting: 

We  welcome  the  decision  of  the  federal 
government  to  postpone  the  introduction  of 
its  medicare  proposal.  An  effective  date  of 
July  1,  1968  will  have  a  number  of  benefi- 
cial eff^ects  on  the  quality  of  the  medicare 
schemes  which  will  be  introduced  in  the 
provinces  and  will  ease  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  their  introduction.  In  addition, 
we  believe  that,  if  increased  assistance  to 
higher  education  is  offered  by  the  federal 
government  this  year,  the  proper  priority 
between  assistance  to  higher  education  and 
the  introduction  of  a  universal  public  medi- 
care scheme  will  have  been  recognized.  We 
already  have  medicare  universally  available 
in  Ontario  through  OMSIP  and  various 
private  insurance  schemes.  But  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  facilities  and  personnel  to 
accommodate  and  teach  the  students  who 
already  are  in  the  final  years  of  high  school. 
While  Ontario  believes  firmly  in  the  de- 
sirability of  universal  medicare  schemes  for 
Canadians,  we  are  convinced  that,  in  the 
immediate  future,  expenditures  on  higher 
education  deserve  the  greatest  priority. 

And  this  is  a  two-fold  attack.  We  are  going 
to  need  more  doctors,  we  are  going  to  need 
more  nurses.  We  have  plans  underway  to  do 
this,  but  it  takes  about  ten  years  from  the 
time  you  build  a  medical  school  until  you 
have  your  first  doctor,  and  you  have  to  have 
some  priorities  and  this  is  why  we  welcomed 
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the  postponement  of  the  date  of  the  medicare 
plan  until  1968.  I  am  still  quoting  from  what 
I  said  to  the  federal  government  at  that  time: 

The  Ontario  government  believes  that 
the  question  of  medicare  should  be  treated 
in  the  bread  context  of  the  federal-provin- 
cial financial  arrangements.  Furthermore, 
since  the  federal  government  has  announced 
a  medicare  offer,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  cost-sharing  proposition,  we  maintain 
that  it  should  be  discussed  in  the  light  of 
the  general  principles  which  we  would  like 
to  see  followed  for  cost-sharing  proposals. 
In  particular,  we  feel  strongly  that  the 
federal  medicare  proposal  should  be 
amended  to  remove  the  implicit  equaliza- 
tion contained  in  it.  The  current  proposal  to 
pay  each  province  only  half  the  national 
average  per  capita  cost  of  participating 
provinces  undercompensates  those  prov- 
inces with  high  costs.  We  believe  that  the 
federal  government's  assistance  should  be 
based  on  half  the  actual  cost  incurred  by 
each  province. 

We  are  confident  that,  if  agreement  can 
be  reached  on  an  acceptable  package  of 
federal-provincial  financial  arrangements 
and  on  a  formula  for  sharing  the  cost  of 
medicare,  a  way  can  be  found  for  Ontario 
to  participate  in  a  universal  scheme.  We 
can  arrive  at  this  goal  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  we  did  when  the  hospital  ser- 
vices insurance  scheme  was  introduced  a 
decade  ago,  and  thereby  achieve  a  more 
satisfactory  long-run  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  said  of  the  position  of 
this  government  in  that  statement  of  Septem- 
ber last,  applies  today,  one  cannot  divorce 
these  matters  of  social  necessity  from  firm  fin- 
ancial and  economic  possibility.  Medicare  is 
a  perfect  example  of  the  federal  government 
introducing  unilaterally  a  programme  which 
imposes  heavy  financial  responsibilities  on  the 
provinces.  It  is  a  further  example  that  these 
things  must  be  done  together  and  must  be 
done  jointly  if  the  decision-making  process  is 
to  have  any  meaning.  Mr.  Speaker,  unilateral 
decision  without  consultation  is  no  substitute 
for  good  federalism. 

Now,  sir,  as  members  are  aware,  there 
were  two  series  of  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences held  in  Ottawa  during  the  autumn.  The 
one  to  which  I  have  just  referred  dealing  with 
the  tax  structure  committee,  was  held  in 
September  and  was  a  prelude  to  the  con- 
ferences in  October.  The  October  conferences 
dealt  with  the  financing  of  higher  education 
and  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  between  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments. 


I  would  first  like  to  report  on  the  position 
which  the  Ontario  government  took  in  the 
fiscal  conference.  Decisions  were  reached 
which  will  be  in  effect  for  the  next  two-year 
fiscal  period.  In  particular,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, only  the  direct  tax  fields  were  placed 
on  the  table  for  consideration.  We  felt  that 
in  order  to  maintain  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  the 
federal  government  should  retain  a  sufficient 
portion  of  these  tax  fields  for  that  purpose. 
We  suggested  that  the  federal  government 
should  not  give  up  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  personal  income  tax  and  one  third  of  the 
corporation  tax. 

Now  for  these  figures  you  can  consult  eco- 
nomists and  get  opinions  ranging  from  40  to 
45,  50,  55,  but  some  place  in  that  area  there 
is  a  figure  with  which  we  would  agree.  We 
suggested  40  per  cent.  We  suggested  that  the 
federal  government  should  control  at  least 
two-thirds  of  corporation  tax.  We  felt  that  if 
these  percentages  were  introduced  during  a 
five-year  period,  this  would  make  provision 
for  a  gradual  shifting  of  this  portion  of  these 
tax  fields  to  the  provinces,  while  permitting 
the  federal  government  to  retain  the  overall 
control  provided  by  the  abatement  system, 
which  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago. 

This  would  mean  that  the  total  tax  system 
v/ould  be  distributed  between  the  two  levels 
of  government.  We  also  indicated  that  we 
would  have  no  objections  to  considering  the 
taking  over  of  the  federal  government  portion 
of  shared-cost  programmes  in  exchange  for 
further  points  of  the  personal  income  tax  if 
adequate  arrangements  for  tax  sharing  were 
first  introduced.  In  other  words,  this  is  an 
acceptance  of  the  federal  government's  opting 
out  proposals  in  shared  cost  programmes. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  unwilling  to  shift  a  part  of  these 
tax  fields  to  the  purposes  undertaken  by 
Ontario,  then  we,  as  well  as  the  other  prov- 
inces—I do  not  think  Quebec— as  well  as  some 
other  provinces,  said  that  we  were  unwilling 
to  take  over  the  federal  portion  of  the  shared- 
cost  programmes  in  exchange  for  tax  points. 

We  supported  in  principle  the  new  formula 
for  equalization  payments  by  which  we  would 
continue  to  support  the  poorer  provinces. 
However,  as  we  have  pointed  out  repeatedly, 
there  is  an  illusion  about  equalization  pay- 
ments as  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned.  Be- 
cause Ontario  receives  less  than  other  prov- 
inces under  the  shared-cost  programmes, 
which  are  based  on  national  costs  rather  than 
actual  costs,  Ontario  in  effect  contributes  a 
greater  amount  than  would  be  the  case  if  one 
considers  the  equahzation  formula  by  itself. 
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In  other  words,  there  is  a  degree  of 
equalization  built  into  the  shared-cost  for- 
mulae and  while  we  support  the  principle  of 
equalization,  always  have  and  always  will, 
we  find  within  our  own  borders  in  this  prov- 
ince that  one  should  be  able  to  see  really 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  real  factor  built  into  many 
programmes  where  I  would  suggest  that  the 
average  person  in  this  province  really  does  not 
understand  that  as  an  Ontario  taxpayer  he  is 
equahzing  in  those  fields  with  other  parts  of 
Canada. 

This  is  a  point  which  we  believe  must  be 
considered  when  we  discuss  medicare.  Now, 
the  federal  government  accepted  this  principle 
in  regard  to  the  cost  of  higher  education,  and 
perhaps  I  will  speak  about  this  a  little  later 
on,  but  they  did  accept  the  principle  that  the 
percentage  they  would  pay  on  the  cost  of 
higher  education  would  be  a  percentage  of 
the  actual  cost  incurred  in  the  province  to 
which  they  were  contributing.  They  have 
not  accepted  this  principle  in  their  medicare 
bill. 

In  other  words,  we  take  the  average  national 
cost,  which  means  that  somebody  from  New- 
foundland said  that  they  would  make  money 
on  the  medicare  scheme  because  their  costs 
are  so  much  lower  than  the  national  average, 
and  ours  of  course,  are  higher  than  the 
national  average,  so  there  is  an  inequality 
there.  As  I  say,  we  were  successful  in  getting 
this  principle  recognized  in  the  field  of  the 
cost  of  higher  education.  We  have  not  been 
successful  in  having  it  recognized  in  the  field 
of  medicare  and  I  would  hope  that  this 
would  be  a  point  for  some  discussion- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  Prime  Minister  saw 
o£F  for  the  hospital  formula? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  just  say  to  the 
hon.  member  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  sawing 
off,  we  are  merely  arguing  on  a  principle 
here.  As  I  say,  we  accept  the  principle  of 
equalization  but  we  do  not  think  equahzation 
should  be  built  into  these  programmes.  If  we 
are  going  to  equalize,  let  us  devise  a  formula 
that  will  produce  and  give  these  provinces 
a  direct  equalization  payment  which  we 
presently  do.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand 
about  sawing  oif  with  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hospital  insurance  for- 
mula. As  I  understand  it,  it  takes  into  account 
both  the  actual  cost  in  the  province  and  the 
national  average. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  are  both  in  the 
formula? 


Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  25  per  cent  of  each,  I 
think  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  indicative  of  the 
condition  some  of  these  matters  are  in  and 
why  we  need  some  real  study  on  it  because 
here  we  have  three  programmes;  one  is  one 
way,  one  is  another  and  one  has  both 
elements  in  it.  These  are  matters  which  I 
think,  if  we  are  to  have  an  orderly  fiscal 
policy  across  our  country,  should  be 
straightened  out. 

The  conference  in  October  was  complicated 
further  by  the  decision  to  discuss  the  financing 
of  higher  education  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  provinces  went  with 
high  expectations  that  there  would  be  ade- 
quate recognition  made  of  the  almost 
emergency  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  I  have  already 
mentioned  some  of  the  financial  requirements 
of  this  province.  We  had  high  hopes  of 
adequate  recognition  of  our  requirements. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  recognize 
at  all  times  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
government  of  Ontario  invests  in  education 
is  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the  whole 
country.  The  productive  capacity  of  the 
entire  country  has  leaned  heavily  on  this 
province.  This  is  just  one  of  the  facts  of 
life;  nothing  we  can  boast  about  or  be  proud 
about;  it  is  one  of  the  facts  of  our  federal 
system  that  we  are  a  very  large  financial 
])ulwark  of  the  whole  country.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  it  became  clear  at  once  that  so  far  as 
Ontario  was  concerned,  the  expectation  of 
massive  assistance  by  the  federal  government 
would  not  be  fulfilled. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal-pro- 
vincial conference  resulted  in  no  major 
financial  provision  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Apart  from  a  $48  million  phase-out  grant  in 
technical  and  vocational  capital  systems,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  already  committed 
by  this  province,  the  net  position  indicated 
that  for  all  post-secondary  purposes  in  On- 
tario, we  would  be  only  slightly  better  off 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  existing 
arrangements  had  been  extended  for  a  further 
two  years. 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  detail,  we 
calculate  that  our  net  gain  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years  will  be  between  $11  million 
and  $20  million,  and  this  of  course,  is  in  the 
period  I  pointed  out  to  you,  when  in  the 
five-year  phase  we  must  accomplish  as  much 
as  we  have  accomplished  in  the  past  100 
years.  The  actual  sum  will  depend  upon  the 
final    decision    on    the    definition    of    post- 
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secondary  education  and  the  range  of  services 
to  be  included  in  that  definition.  These 
definitions  are  still  not  settled  and  are  being 
negotiated  between  the  two  governments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  ask  a 
question;  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  referring 
to  the  possibility  of  nursing  schools  and  this 
type  of  post-secondary  education  coming  into 
the  general  federal  support  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  the  federal  govern- 
ment said  at  the  conference,  "We  will  pay 
a  percentage  of  post-secondary  education." 
At  the  same  time,  they  withdrew  from  another 
plan  entirely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  technical  school  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  Now,  the  im- 
mediate point,  of  course  is,  what  is  post- 
secondary  education?  For  instance,  we  have 
grade  13  and  the  other  provinces  have  not. 
Should  grade  13  be  treated  as  a  post- 
secondary  year— be  treated,  say,  as  the  first 
year  of  university?  There  is  the  question  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  mentions  of  nursing 
schools,  there  are  a  whole  range  of  things 
that  might  be  in  the  university  area 
but  would  be  included  in  post-secondary 
education. 

Of  course,  the  definition  of  these  terms  will 
have  a  great  bearing— I  mean,  if  the  federal 
government  does  not  want  to  share,  for 
instance,  in  the  cost  of  institutes  of  tech- 
nology, because  they  are  not  universities  or 
something  of  that  nature,  then  of  course  their 
participation  would  be  less.  As  I  say,  these 
matters  are  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  might  be  one  point  where  the 
Prime  Minister  might  clarify  it  for  the  House. 
I  understand  that  the  federal  government  is 
offering  a  $15  per  capita  payment  or  one  half 
of  the  approved  cost.  Would  it  not  be 
simpler  to  take  the  per  capita  payment  or 
would  this  mean  we  would  be  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  insofar  as  the  bargaining  posi- 
tion the  Prime  Minister  is  now  talking  about 
is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
would  have  to  find  their  definitions  first  and 
see  which  plan  produces  the  greatest  amount 
of  revenue  for  this  province.  Because  that 
is  the  reason  there  is  the  $15  in;  you  can 
take  your  choice,  and  obviously  you  are 
going  to  take  the  one  that  is  of  the  most 
benefit.  That  relates  also  to  the  needs  and 
the  amount  that  is  being  spent  by  the  indi- 


vidual provinces  in  the  area  of  post-secondary 
education. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Actually  it  is  an  offer  of  triple 
the  amount  per  capita  that  was  forthcoming 
before  the  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  correct.  In  those 
terms,  if  you  say  three  times  as  much— but 
three  times  is  very  little;  it  is  still  not  very 
much.  I  do  not  think  anybody  really  thought 
that  the  $5  per  capita  was  any  realistic 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  provinces 
in  this  area.  That  is  why  the  whole  formula 
was  changed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Three  times  five  is  $15  per 
capita. 

Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:   That  is  right. 

To  continue,  as  I  say  these  definitions  are 
still  up  in  the  air  but  when  you  compare  this 
with  the  fact  that  we  will  need  $200  million 
for  university  construction  next  year  alone, 
you  can,  I  think,  agree  with  us  that  the 
assistance  to  Ontario  is  modest. 

The  financial  compensation  was  made  up 
of  four  points  of  personal  income  tax  and 
one  point  of  corporation  tax  as  a  minimum, 
with  the  federal  government  contributing 
an  allowance  on  the  basis  of  $15  per  capita, 
or  50  per  cent  of  the  operating  cost  of  post- 
secondary  institutions.  As  far  as  we  can  see 
at  this  time— this  is  the  member's  question,  I 
think— it  will  be  to  our  advantage  to  accept 
the  formula  providing  50  per  cent  of  oper- 
ating costs,  but  as  I  say,  discussions  are 
still  underway  between  officials  and  the  gov- 
ernment and  we  have  a  task  force  coordinated 
under  our  federal-provincial  affairs  secretariat, 
and  they  are  presently  working  with  their 
opposite  numbers  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention  too 
that  one  of  the  major  sources  of  concern  at 
the  October  conference  was  the  development 
of  the  federal  manpower  programme  in 
which  we  expressed  concern  that  a  false  dis- 
tinction might  be  drawn  between  what  is 
education  and  what  is  manpower  training, 
and  that  in  a  province  such  as  Ontario,  with 
a  highly  mature,  highly  developed  and  highly 
integrated  system  of  training  such  a  false  dis- 
tinction could  upset  the  effectiveness  of  our 
whole   process. 

We  are  assured  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  their  purpose  is  merely  to  make 
use  of  or  to  rent  provincial  facilities  and  we 
trust  that  in  our  continuing  assessment  of 
this  plan  which  is  also  in  the  process  of 
development,  this  will  in  fact  prove  to  be 
the  case. 
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Now,  while  these  matters,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  have  not  been  settled  to  our 
satisfaction,  we  must  perforce  accept  the 
decisions  imposed  by  the  federal  government. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  accept  them  as 
logical  or  in  the  best  interests  of  Ontario 
or  that  we  like  these  arrangements.  I  can 
assure  this  Legislature  we  will  pursue  our 
endeavours  even  more  tenaciously  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  because,  in  our 
view,  the  federal  government  must  alter  its 
approach  if  it  is  to  be  an  effective  govern- 
ment within  the  framework  of  our  constitu- 
tion and  I  say  this  for  the  very  reasons  I 
have  set  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  refer  for  a  few 
moments  to  our  relationship  with  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  I  will  get  into  the  question 
of  Confederation. 

As  a  background,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  about  Quebec  itself.  During 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  members  of  the 
Ontario  Cabinet  and  officials  of  the  Ontario 
government  have  been  building  a  much  closer 
relationship  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  and  this  is  in  keeping  with 
our  view  that  Ontario  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility in  the  current  Canadian  situation  by 
acting  as  a  link  between  Quebec  and  the  rest 
of  Canada.  Occasionally  we  act  as  an  inter- 
preter of  English  Canada  to  Quebec  and  vice 
versa. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  Ontario 
should  recognize  a  special  responsibility  in 
this  area  and  at  this  time. 

First,  we  are  Quebec's  neighbour.  Our  two 
provinces  touch  along  a  500-mile  boundary 
from  the  point  where  Quebec  lies  south  of 
Ontario  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at 
Cornwall,  to  the  shores  of  James  Bay.  Ontario 
and  Quebec  share  part  of  the  same  geographic 
and  economic  region.  The  problems  of  our 
north  are  similar  throughout  the  Canadian 
shield  area.  In  the  south,  the  St.  Lawrence 
lowland  from  Windsor  to  beyond  Montreal 
is  the  heart  of  Canada's  manufacturing,  indus- 
trial and  financial  activities. 

Second,  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  the  largest 
provinces  in  population,  and  as  such,  share 
many  similar  administrative  problems  both 
internally  and  in  the  area  of  federal-provincial 
relations.  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  the  only 
provinces  large  enough  to  support  an  adminis- 
trative organization  in  several  important  fields 
of  public  administration,  which  other  prov- 
inces might  prefer  to  be  considered  federal 
responsibilities.  In  fact,  if  we  disregard  for 
the  moment  those  problems  related  directly 
to  culture  and  language,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
may   have    similar   attitudes   together   which 


might    diflFer    from    those    of    several    of    the 
other  provinces. 

Third,  Ontario  has  the  largest  number  of 
French  Canadians  outside  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  In  1961,  over  ten  per  cent  of 
Ontario's  population  was  of  French  ethnic 
origin,  some  650,000  people.  This  is  a  much 
larger  group  than  from  any  other  ethnic  origin 
except  the  British  Isles,  and  has  been  added 
to  substantially  since  1961.  Ten  counties  and 
districts  of  eastern  and  northern  Ontario  are 
more  than  one-fifth  French-Canadian,  and  in 
four  Ontario  counties  and  districts  French- 
Canadians  form  a  majority  of  the  population. 

Fourth,  I  believe  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  initiatives  in  the  current  discussions  about 
the  future  of  our  country  originating  from 
another  province  have  more  chance  of  pro- 
ducing constructive  reactions  by  Quebec  than 
do  those  emanating  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  perhaps  is  unfortunate.  It  is  a 
situation  which  I  hope  will  not  continue,  but 
it  is  a  fact  of  life  today;  and,  of  all  the  prov- 
inces, Ontario  is  the  one  to  take  such 
initiatives. 

Fifth,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
people  of  Ontario,  private  organizations  in 
this  province,  the  newspapers,  and  other 
forms  of  communication  in  Ontario,  have 
shown  a  greater  understanding  and  sympathy 
with  the  attitudes  and  actions  associated  with 
the  so-called  quiet  revolution  in  Quebec. 

We  have  two  choices  as  to  the  kind  of 
country  we  will  have  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  first  choice  is  a  negative  one  but  it  is 
one  which  we  may  choose  by  default.  If 
English  Canada,  through  lack  of  initiatives 
and  positive  steps,  admits  in  practice  that 
Quebec  is  the  nation  state  of  the  French- 
Canadians,  we  can  look  forward,  I  think,  to  a 
continuation  of  a  drift  which  recently  has 
been  taking  place  in  federal-provincial  affairs. 

This  inevitably  will  lead  to  a  loose  form  of 
associate  status  for  Quebec,  or  even  separa- 
tion, although  I  don't  think  any  of  us  will 
accept  the  fact  of  scoaration.  As  long  as  an 
increasing  number  of  French-Canadian  resi- 
dents of  Quebec  look  to  Quebec  city  as  their 
national  capital  rather  than  consider  them- 
selves to  be  full  citizens  of  Canada  this  dis- 
tressing trend  will  continue. 

The  other  choice  is  a  positive  one.  It 
requires,  by  actual  practice  and  not  only  by 
words,  that  English-Canadians  recognize  that 
Canada  is  essentially  a  country  of  two  socie- 
ties and  two  founding  peoples,  in  addition  to 
the  Indians  and  Eskimos.  Therefore,  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  ix)si- 
tion  of  a  French-Canadian  outside  of  Quebec 
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and  a  person  whose  ethnic  origin  is  Ukrainian, 
Italian  or  of  any  language  group  other  than 
English  or  French.  I  have  said  before  that  I 
cannot  accept  the  proposition  often  made  in 
Quebec  that  Quebec  is  the  nation  state  of 
French  Canada.  In  other  words,  Quebec  does 
not  look  after  Franco-Ontario  as  we  do  right 
in  this  Legislature. 

I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  take  the  positive 
choice  for  the  future  of  our  country,  we  must 
accept  the  proposition  that  Canada  is  the 
only  nation  state  of  French-Canadians.  We 
are  attempting  to  put  this  concept  into  prac- 
tice in  our  educational  system  and  we  are 
investigating  the  possibilities  of  changes  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  changing  attitudes  in  English- 
speaking  Canada  depend  on  much  greater 
knowledge  of  the  other  language  group  and 
culture,  particularly  among  students.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  a  year  ago,  the  gov- 
ernment announced  its  intention  to  establish 
an  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gramme, particularly  with  Quebec.  As  far  as 
this  programme  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
delayed  through  various  events  that  took 
place  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  director 
of  this  programme  has  been  appointed  and 
has  assumed  his  duties  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  During  the  next  few 
months,  his  office  will  be  developing  specific 
proposals  for  exchanges  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ontario 
arts  council,  exchanges  of  cultural  activities. 

The  core  to  the  success  of  exchange  pro- 
grammes is  really,  I  think,  in  the  education 
field.  In  addition  to  the  government,  the 
Canadian  union  of  students,  the  Canadian 
Centennial  commission,  individual  univers- 
ities in  Ontario,  and  private  organizations 
cither  are  initiating  or  expanding  summer 
exchange  programmes  between  French  and 
English  Canadians. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  hon.  member  fcr 
St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Robsrts),  initiated  and  will 
again  extend  its  junior  forest  ranger  pro- 
gramme to  include  a  large  number  of 
French-speaking  students  from   Quebec. 

The  positive  choice  for  the  future  of  our 
country  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  all 
provinces  must  have  the  same  relationship 
to  the  federal  government  in  a  country 
\yhere  two  societies  are  recognized  from  coast 
to  coast.  It  does  mean  that  the  rationale 
behind  the  demands  of  Quebec  for  a  greatly 
different  status  will  be  weakened.  I  believe 
tliat  once  Canadians  have  made  a  choice  as  to 
the  general  direction  they  wish  this  country  to 
proceed,     any     discussion     on     the     relative 


responsibilities  of  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments    can    follow    pragmatically. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  initiatives  and 
discussions  begin  in  1967. 

During  this  Centennial  year  we  Canadians 
are  reassessing  our  first  century,  looking  at 
our  successes,  looking  at  our  failures,  and 
looking  at  the  job  which  must  be  done  to 
insure  that  we  work  together  better  in  the 
future.  We  have  failed  to  catch  the  tide 
if  serious  discussions  among  Canadian 
leaders  do  not  begin  this  year. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference  is  the  key  to 
Canada's  next  100  years.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  and  for  others  that  I  proposed  a 
Confederation  for  tomorrow  conference.  It 
appeared,  of  course,  long  before  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  was  even  being  considered, 
because  I  raised  the  matter  at  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  Ottawa  in  Septem- 
ber. I  was  speaking  to  a  group  in  Montreal 
in  November,  and  I  raised  it  there;  and  by 
and  large  I  have  had  good  reaction  to  it. 
I  believe  that  in  this  Centennial  year  we  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  chart  a  new  course 
for  Canadian  federalism,  and  I  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  refer  to  a  constitutional 
conference.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  used 
the  term  "conference"  at  all  because  it  has 
certain  connotations  which  seem  to  have  crept 
into  this  situation,  which  I  hope  I  can  clear 
up. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  rather 
unorthodox  for  a  province  to  initiate  a  con- 
ference involving  provincial  and  federal 
governments.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vehemently  and 
completely  reject  the  proposition  that  there 
is  no  room  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
provinces  in  these  matters,  because  I  think 
we  must  have  space  to  initiate.  Indeed,  if  we 
go  back  to  the  beginning,  it  was  a  meeting 
of  the  provinces  in  1864  that  led  to  Con- 
federation. What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  that  such  discussions  be  sponsored  by 
the  provinces  today. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  pro- 
posing a  federal-provincial  conference  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  term  as  it  has  devel- 
oped in  the  conferences  of  the  last  few  years. 
There  are  many  very  good  reasons  for  this 
but  as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  we  could 
not  possibly  do  what  I  am  proposing  under 
the  ground  rules  we  have.  I  see  no  reason 
why  these  conferences  cannot  be  open  to 
the  public  and  I  think  the  major  importance 
of  this  operation  would  be  aborted  if  it 
were  held  behind  closed  doors.  It  is  not  a 
subject  for  that  type  of  forum  in  my  view. 
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Nor  have  I  any  idea  or  any  intention  of  im- 
pinging upon  the  prerogatives,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  the  federal  government  in  this 
regard,  or  in  regard  to  federal-provincial 
conferences.  But  I  do  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  what  I  am  proposing. 

Many  people  have  talked  about  constitu- 
tional change  and  other  forms  of  radical 
impact  on  our  system  of  government.  I 
believe  that  we  have  an  opportunity  now, 
free  of  the  pressing  obligation  to  make 
immediate  decisions,  to  sit  down  and  examine 
the  functioning  of  Canadian  federalism.  And 
without  suggesting  for  one  moment  that  our 
country  is  ill,  rather  to  say  that  if  it  needs 
a  tonic,  we  had  better  investigate  the  areas 
in  which  it  is  ailing  and  then  follow  with  the 
appropriate  tonic.  In  other  words  the  whole 
process  of  diagnosis  should  properly  precede 
prescription. 

What  has  been  lacking  so  far  is  a  relaxed 
consideration  of  these  matters  at  the  govern- 
ment level.  I  know  that  there  are  those  of 
a  pessimistic  bent  who  say  that  this  may  in- 
volve risks  of  disagreement.  I  must  make  it 
very  clear  that  disagreement  exists.  It  exists 
now  and  I  did  not  think  that  I  would  meet 
with  immediate  popular  appeal  when  I  made 
this  suggestion.  I  knew  that  there  were  those 
who  would  cry  down  fhe  idea  but  we  have 
brought  ourselves  together  to  study  our 
problems  and  our  disagreements  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  We  recognize  that  dis- 
agreements exist  and  they  exist  across  our 
country. 

Let  me  give  you  any  number  of  examples 
in  which  we  must  work  out  improved 
machinery  at  a  time  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
federal-provincial  process  is  a  growing  and 
dynamic  part  of  the  Canadian  system  of 
government.  In  the  past  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  provinces  to  go  to  federal- 
provincial  meetings  to  hear  and  to  respond 
to  a  federal  proposition.  It  is  action  and 
reaction  which  may  make  for  good  synthesis 
in  physics,  but  does  not  make  for  eflFective 
politics. 

What  is  necessary  is  for  the  levels  of 
government  to  work  out  in  advance  what  is  in 
their  interest  as  well  as  what  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is 
the  theory  of  the  tax  structure  committee, 
which  unfortunately  floundered  on  the  shoals 
of  the  old  process  in  which  the  federal 
government  said  what  it  was  willing  to  do. 
The  provinces  were  obliged  to  take  it  or 
leave  it.  We  must  consider  also  whether  the 
tax  structure  committee  is  to  continue  and, 
if  so,  what  forms  of  procedural  change  are 


required;  perhaps  a  permanent  secretary  is 
necessary.  More  likely  a  neutral  chairman 
might  be  advantageous.  I  do  not  know,  but 
these  are  matters  that  must  be  considered. 

Then  we  must  take  the  view  that  Canadian 
federalism  is  a  flexible  and  workable  organiza- 
tion and  that  agreement  on  division  of  labour 
or  on  joint  cooperation  is  more  important 
than  fundamental  constitutional  change.  In 
all  kinds  of  areas  such  as  manpower,  regional 
development,  the  efi^ects  of  tariff  policy  on 
industrial  development,  matters  affecting 
mobility  of  labour,  the  controversial  area  of 
near  banks  and  financial  companies,  national 
education  and  transportation,  to  name  but  a 
few,  are  areas  which  require  a  will  to  work 
out  effective  means  of  dealing  with  them. 

Many  of  these  things,  we  believe,  can  be 
done  within  our  present  constitutional  frame- 
work. The  whole  process  of  the  social  and 
cultural  development  of  the  country  is  a 
matter  that  presses  upon  us,  and  we  think 
that  this  can  be  undertaken  in  such  a  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  played  an  important 
part  in  the  last  hundred  years  of  Canadian 
federalism  by  its  contribution  at  the  time  of 
the  founding  of  our  country  in  1867.  We  are 
anxious  to  play  tliat  same  part  again,  free 
of  the  bias  or  procedure  of  the  existing 
system  of  federal-provincial  conferences  or 
of  the  interprovincial  conferences  which 
have  developed  in  recent  years.  It  is  astonish- 
ing when  you  think  how  far  we  have  come. 
People  always  say  it  cannot  be  done. 

Even  in  my  own  time  as  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion I  convened  a  meeting  here.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that 
the  Ministers  of  Education  of  all  the  prov- 
inces had  sat  down  with  their  feet  under  one 
table.  This  is  how  far  we  have  come  in  the 
last  ten  years  and  while  there  may  be  certain 
reactions  to  these  propositions  we  think  they 
are  sound  and  we  think  they  are  a  continua- 
tion of  a  development  that  has  been  going 
on  in  our  province  for  some  considerable 
time. 

It  might  be  interesting  if  we  were  to 
document  some  time  for  this  House  the 
degree  of  cooperation  that  exists  at  the 
administration  level  between  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  the  province  of  Ontario;  the 
number  of  visits  made  back  and  forth  by 
people  working  in  this  government  service 
with  their  counterparts  in  Quebec  in  all  levels 
of  government  administration.  So  this  is  a 
growing  and  ever  expanding  area  and  we 
think  much  can  be  done  here.  If  it  is  good 
for  individuals  to  be  discussing  what  is  wrong 
with   Canadian  federalism,  we   believe  it  is- 
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even  more  important  for  governments  to  sit 
down  together  in  this  process. 

The  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to  devise  a  new 
approach  to  relations  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments.  It  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  joint  determination  in  the 
objectives  we  seek  for  our  country.  It  would 
be  an  occasion  for  fuller  public  discussion  of 
the  possibilities  for  Canadian  development 
and  I  am  at  one  with  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  in  his  comments  today.  We 
want  to  involve  the  people  in  this. 

We  in  Ontario  have  always  recognized  that 
each  provincial  Premier  has  an  obvious  duty 
and  obligation  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  his  own  province.  At  the 
same  time  in  the  developing  of  his  policies 
and  in  guiding  the  decisions  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  must  consider  what  is  best  for 
Canadian  federalism  and  for  all  the  citizens 
of  Canada.  This  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  the  policy  and  the  objective  of  this 
government. 

Our  meetings  at  the  federal-provincial  and 
interprovincial  levels  in  recent  years  have 
resulted  in  many  shifts  of  the  sands  of 
federahsm.  We  have  been,  and  we  are, 
engaged  in  a  process  that  may  be  as  signifi- 
cant to  Canada's  next  century  as  were  the 
events  leading  up  to  1867. 

I  believe  there  are  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved.  The  first  is  that  Canadians 
sliould  decide  what  ends  they  wish  to 
achieve  and  what  objectives  or  goals  they 
wish  to  strive  for.  This  is  the  purpose  of  a 
Confederation   of   tomorrow   conference. 

The  second  principle  is  the  belief  that  it  is 
vitally  important  that  every  Canadian  citizen 
know  exactly  what  is  happening,  and  why. 
A  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference, 
convened  by  a  province  in  a  neutral  atmos- 
phere, and  without  the  pressures  that  have 
grown  up  around  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences, would  allow  many  matters  to  be 
discussed  thoroughly  and  in  proper  context 
and  would  give  all  our  people  an  opportunity 
to  fully  understand  and  guide  the  growth  of 
Canada.  There  is  a  wealth  of  subject  matter 
to  be  discussed  at  such  a  conference,  and  I 
shall  propose  that  our  Ontario  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Confederation  review  the  con- 
siderable work  which  it  has  done  with  a 
view  to  assisting  us  to  provide  an  agenda 
which  would  be  both  vital  and  timely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  resolution  on  the 
order  paper  dealing  with  this  matter.  I  put 
that  resolution  there  so  that  we  could  have 


a  public  debate  right  here  in  this  House— 
and  I  hope  not  about  the  technicalities,  but 
an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  members  of 
the  House;  their  ideas  on  this  whole  question 
of  the  future  of  our  federal  system  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  adequate  time  be  given 
to  debate  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  as  a  means  of  per- 
mitting everyone  in  this  House  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this,  apart  from  the  Throne 
Debate  or  the  Budget  Debate,  which  would 
be  the  only  other  place  it  could  properly  be 
discussed. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  for 
a  few  moments  about  government  policy  and 
government  organization.  As  in  all  areas  of 
activity,  life  becomes  more  complex;  govern- 
ment is  no  exception.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
requirement  in  government  organization 
today  is  the  provision  of  overall  direction 
and  the  provision  of  so-called  horizontal 
decision-making. 

I  want  to  deal  with  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  we  have  made,  the  organizations 
we  have  set  up  in  the  last  few  years  to 
adjust  our  governmental  process  to  the  new 
situations   in   which   we   find   ourselves. 

The  process  by  which  work  in  depart- 
ments proceeds  to  Cabinet  Ministers  and  to 
the  Cabinet  is  well  established  and  very 
effective.  But  increasingly  interconnected 
problems  among  departments  arise,  which 
have  an  effect  across  the  whole  government. 
We  are  all  aware  of  these.  Just  to  give  an 
example;  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Indians 
would  involve,  I  think,  at  least  ten  depart- 
ments of  government.  It  just  simply  cannot 
be  done  in  any  single  department  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  what  I  mean  by  horizontal 
decision-making. 

We  are  also  living  at  a  time  when  govern- 
ment, whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  is  having 
an  increasing  impact  on  the  economic  life  of 
the  country.  Certainly  in  Ontario  a  budget 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $2  billion  and  a 
gross  provincial  product  of  over  $20  billion 
is  no  small  amount  in  terms  of  the  net  impact 
on  economic  life. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  very  complex 
questions  which  we  face  in  preparing  for  the 
federal-provincial  conferences  and  working 
within  Confederation  and  our  federal  system. 
I  have  spoken  of  that  in  this  House  before, 
about  what  we  have  to  do  to  prepare  for  the 
federal-provincial  conferences,  where  many 
very  far  reaching  decisions  are  made. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
remarks,     Mr.      Speaker,     about     the     new 
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machinery  which  we  have  developed  within 
the  Ontario  government  for  deahng  with  this 
process.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  three  key 
Cabinet  committees,  each  concerned  with 
various  affairs  of  general  policy. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  committee  on  Con- 
federation, which  is  reviewing  the  studies 
submitted  by  the  Ontario  advisory  committee 
on  Confederation  and  meeting  with  that 
committee  in  a  continuing  discussion  of  the 
position  of  this  province  within  Confeder- 
ation. In  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference,  which  I  have  proposed,  I  would 
think  the  work  and  the  reflective  content  of 
this    process    will   become    abundantly    clear. 

We  have  estabhshed  a  new  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  economics  and  finance.  It  has  very 
broad  terms  of  reference  and  designed  to 
take  a  long-run  economic  planning  view  of 
where  we  are  going,  of  the  problems  that 
lie  in  our  path,  of  the  obstacles  to  reaching 
the  economic  goals  which  seem  suitable  to 
us,  and  of  the  financial  requirements  neces- 
sary to  sustain  us  as  we  move  along  this 
route. 

Now  this  Cabinet  committee  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  intensively  all 
matters  of  economic  and  financial  policy. 
Policy  planning  decisions  arising  from  this 
committee  can  be  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
and  in  turn  passed  on  to  the  Treasury  board 
for  implementation  and  for  the  assurance 
of  administrative  efficiency  throughout  the 
government. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Treasury 
board  for  a  few  moments.  It  is  a  development 
which  has  taken  place  during  my  time  in 
this  House.  When  I  came  in  here  first,  there 
was  no  Treasury  board.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  Cabinet  committees  that  is  established 
by  statute.  Since  its  permanent  secretariat  was 
appointed  in  1961,  because  we  started  to 
expand  its  function  in  that  year,  which  you 
will  recall  had  other  events  of  significance, 
but  it  was  in  that  year  we  started  to 
strengthen  this  administrative  arm  of  the 
government.  It  now  has  a  staff  of  65  and 
operates  five  branches.  The  chairman  of  the 
Treasury  board  is  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton).  The  seven  other  mem- 
bers are  the  former  Treasurer,  now  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Allan),  and  the  Minis- 
ters of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner), 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree).  Energy  and  Resources  Management 
(Mr.  Simonett),  Tourism  and  Information 
(Mr.  Auld)  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart).  The  sev- 
enth member  is  the  Minister  Without  Port- 
folio, from  Kent  West  (Mr.  McKeough). 


The  function- 
Mr.    Sopha:    The    Prime    Minister    got   the 
wrong  one,  it  is  the  member  for  Kent  West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Treasury  board. 

Mr.  Sopha:  "McKeough",  I  thought  he 
said  "Wells". 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  said  the  member 
for  Kent  West. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  looking  after  his  interests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  North  (Mr. 
Wells)  sits  on  the  committee  that  I  men- 
tioned dealing  with  economic  policies. 

The  function  of  the  Treasury  board  is  to 
review  and  weigh  the  estimated  expenditures 
of  all  departments  of  the  government.  Once 
approval  is  given  to  the  estimates,  by  this 
House,  the  board  conducts  a  monthly  exam- 
ination of  the  actual  expenditures  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  departments  are  exceeding 
their  approved  spending. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  members  is  the 
assurance  the  Treasury  board  gives  that 
departments  do  not  exceed  the  amount  for 
which  the  Legislature  has  voted  approval. 
In  the  performance  of  these  functions,  the 
Treasury  board  now  holds  approximately  90 
meetings  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  all  pro- 
grames  carrying  financial  implications,  the 
Treasury  board  provides  management  con- 
sultant services  to  the  various  departments 
requesting  it.  It  conducts  studies  which  cut 
acrcss  departmental  boundaries.  In  other 
words  if  we  have  something  which  is  going 
to  affect  a  whole  series  of  departments,  the 
Treasury  board  will  handle  it  and  have  access 
to  all  the  departments  of  government. 

It  guides  the  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment for  automatic  data  processing. 

It  carries  out  day-to-day  negotiations  with 
the  civil  service  association  of  Ontario  on 
behalf  of  management  and  it  operates,  more 
recently,  an  actuarial  service. 

Now  the  fourth  committee  about  which  I 
would  like  to  speak  about  is  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee on  regional  development,  and  I  will 
speak  about  this  at  greater  length  a  httle  later 
on.  However,  as  the  members  know,  this 
Cabinet  committee  arose  out  of  the  design 
for  development  which  has  been  criticized  in 
this  House  during  the  last  two  days.  It  is 
now  functioning  to  review  and  to  recommend 
policy  on   all  our  regional  planning  endea- 
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vours.  I  will  go  into  this  a  good  deal  more 
fully  in  another  part  of  this  address. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  th«  Prime  Minister  chair 
that  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

The  four  main  Cabinet  committees  are  sup- 
ported in  turn  by  new  arrangements  for 
deeper  research  and  consideration  of  pohcy 
guidance  within  and  without  the  civil  ser- 
vice. Each  is  supported  by  a  strong  committee 
of  professional  people.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
the  Cabinet  committee  on  Confederation  is 
supported  by  the  Ontario  advisory  committee 
on  Confederation,  composed  of  some  of  the 
finest  academic  brains,  I  think,  our  province 
has  to  oflFer. 

The  economics  and  finance  committee  is 
supported  by  a  three-man  committee  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  advisers  consisting  of 
the  Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  board  and  the  chief 
economist.  The  Cabinet  committee  on  regional 
development  draws  strength  from  an  inter- 
departmental advisory  committee  of  senior 
civil  servants  familiar  with  the  work  of 
regional  development. 

In  this  process,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  not  only 
are  in  a  position  to  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  interrelationship  and  inter- 
dependence of  various  government  pro- 
grammes but  are  able  to  plan  ahead  and  to  see 
the  implications  of  programmes  introduced 
in  one  area  or  the  requirements  existing  in 
another.  In  other  words,  what  we  are  really 
driving  at  is  to  relate  all  government  pro- 
grammes to  one  another. 

The  economics  and  finance  committee  has 
the  key  role.  In  the  months  that  lie  ahead  it 
will  be  particularly  busy,  for  example,  with 
the  assessment  and  implementation  of  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  contained  in  the 
Carter  Royal  commission  on  taxation,  and  our 
own  Smith  committee  on  taxation.  As  has 
been  mentioned  here  during  this  debate  to 
date,  there  are  going  to  be,  of  course,  some 
very  large  decisions  which  will  have  to  be 
made  when  these  reports  are  made  available 
to  us.  They  are  going  to  have  to  be  examined 
very  carefully.  I  think  we  all  agree  there  are 
many  changes  that  are  required  and  will 
inevitably  come  about  in  our  system  of  taxa- 
tion. This  particular  committee  will  deal- 
Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask,  is  it  anticipated  that 
they  will  be  ready  shortly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  hate  to  mention 
it  because  I  have  checked  time  after  time, 
but  I  feel  quite  certain  our  own  committee 


report  is  very  imminent.  I  get  conflicting 
reports  from  Ottawa  about  the  Carter  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Our  report  is  ready? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  imminent.  I  have 
not  got  it,  it  has  not  been  delivered  to  the 
government,  but  I  am  told— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  been  imminent  for  some 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  is  just  as  distressing 
to  me,  probably  more  so  than  it  is  to  the 
members.  We  have  decisions  to  make  and  I 
look  forward  to  that  report  as  giving  us  some 
assistance  in  making  those  decisions.  Our 
whole  fiscal  arrangements  in  Ottawa  were 
affected  by  the  non-appearance  of  the  Carter 
commission  report.  That  is  why  our  agreement 
is  only  for  two  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Allegedly  the  Carter  report 
is  ready  and  now  being  translated, 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  heard  that  five 
months  ago.  I  just  simply  do  not  know— as 
far  as  the  Carter  commission  report  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  told  that  our  own  report  will  be 
ready  very,  very  soon. 

The  economics  and  finance  committee  will 
also  oversee  the  work  that  will  be  undertaken 
in  The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment, of  all  government  policy  bearing 
on  provincial  development  as  indicated  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne— our  programme 
for  provincial  development.  And  this  is  not 
going  to  supplant  our  design  for  development; 
this  is  a  different  programme  entirely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Only  the  Prime  Minister  can 
keep  them  separate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  as  I  chair  both 
these  committees,  I  will  keep  them  separate. 
They  are  really  quite  different  and  will  re- 
quire different  back-up  people  and  different 
advisers. 

Our  programme  for  provincial  development 
will  concern  itself  with  the  whole  process  of 
policies  bearing  on  the  positive  and  creative 
growth  of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  this 
province.  You  can  see  that  is  is  vastly  different 
from  the  somewhat  more  narrow  concept  of 
regional  development;  this  will  embrace  the 
totality  of  development  in  the  whole  province. 

That  is  a  brief  but  I  think  complete  re- 
port on  that  particular  aspect  of  government 
organization. 

I  have  quite  a  few  comments  to  make  on 
the  field  of  regional  development  and  I  think 
if  I  might  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  House— 
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my  voice  is  just  gradually  slipping  away— 
perhaps  the  House  would  agree  if  I  were  to 
adjourn  the  debate  and  I  will  resume  speaking 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Better  get  into  better  training 
than  that  for  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  do  my  best. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 


Motion  agreed  to.  iv  ->'  v 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  resume  this  debate.  '   •       "  ■ 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

' '   '''  i";  ' 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thursday,  February  2,  1967 


The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  as  guests  to  the 
Legislature  today:  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
frcm  St.  Ambrose  separate  school,  Long 
Branch;  and,  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  Danforth  technical  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petition 
has  been  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Blind 
River  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  abolish- 
ing the  ward  system  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North),  from 
the  standing  committee  on  standing  orders 
and  printing,  presented  the  committee's  first 
report,  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices  as 
published  in  each  case,  suflBcient: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  society  of  in- 
dustrial and  cost  accountants  of  Ontario 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  changing  its 
name  to  society  of  industrial  accounts  of 
Ontario. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Toronto  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
provide  that  certain  buildings  erected  on  or 
after  August  1,  1966,  shall  be  assessed  and 
taxed  for  public  school  purposes. 

Of  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
Sarnia  and  the  Samia  suburban  district  high 
school  board  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
simplify  the  provisions  for  providing  additional 
accommodation. 

Of  the  public  school  board  of  section  1 
of  the  township  of  Moose  in  the  district  of 
Cochrane  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  construction  of  housing  for 
teachers  and  the  issue  of  debentures  there- 
after. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Wood- 
stock praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling 
the  corporation  to  enter  in  agreements  with 
the  corporation  of  the  townships  of  Blandf ord 


and  East  Oxford  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
lands  by  the  applicant. 

Of  the  Empire  Life  Insurance  Company 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it  to 
apply  to  the  Parhament  of  Canada  for  a 
special  Act  continuing  it  as  a  company  with 
federal  incorporation. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  municipality  of 
Neebing  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  uniform  estimates  and  rates  for 
each  ward  in  the  municipality  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  Dominion  or  Friar  Preachers  of 
Ottawa  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  per- 
mitting the  petitioner  to  grant  university 
degrees  and  honorary  degrees. 

Of  the  united  cooperatives  of  Ontario  pray- 
ing that  an  Act  may  pass  to  reclassify  unissued 
common  shares. 

Of  Canadian  power  squadrons  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  to  exempt  its  property  at  26 
Golden  Gate  Court,  township  of  Scarborough, 
from  municipal  assessment  and  taxation. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Caledonia 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  establishing  a 
community  services  board  for  the  town. 

That  an  Act  may  pass  establishing  the 
Kitchener  and  district  public  school  board. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  amending  The 
City  of  London  Act,  1966. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  owners  of  land 
abutting  on  highways,  with  respect  to  walks 
thereon;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  Leonard  W.  Lrng,  Arthur  Long  and 
Jessie  Long  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
reviving  Provincial  Butchers  and  Machinery 
Company  Limited. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  East 
York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  respecting 
permits  for  night  time  parking  on  streets  in 
the  borough;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  Gerald  Harold  Frederick  Lowery, 
Bertram  Albert  Bowden  and  Elwood  Allan 
McDonald,  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
incorporate  the  Peterborough  Racing  Associ- 
ation Limited. 
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Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
reports: 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1966; 

Report  of  the  Ontario  stock  yards  board  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 

Report  cf  the  Ontario  food  terminal  board 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1966; 

Report  of  the  cooperative  loans  board  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1966; 

Report  of  the  Ontario  telephone  service 
commission  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1965; 

Report  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  On- 
tario for  the  calendar  year  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

'  BOROUGH   OF   EAST   YORK 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting 
the  borough  of  East  York. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  bill. 

FRIAR  PREACHERS  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
Dominion  or  Friar  Preachers  of  Ottawa. 

Mption  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

KITCHENER  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  Kitchener  and  district  public  school 
board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


society  of  industrial  and  cost  accountants  of 
Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  CALEDONIA 

Mr.  Ewen  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Caledonia. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CANADIAN  POWER  SQUADRONS 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting    Canadian    power    squadrons. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Wentworth  East)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Schools  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Stormont),  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North),  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  township  of  Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


SARNIA   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting 
the  Sarnia  board  cf  education  and  the  Samia 
suburban  high  school  district. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


UNITED  COOPERATIVES  OF  ONTARIO 

Mr.  Guindon,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Root 
(Wellington-DuflFerin),  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  united 
cooperatives  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTANTS  OF 
ONTARIO 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the 


PETERBOROUGH  RACING 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 

Mr.  K.  Brown  (Peterborough)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  incorpor- 
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ate     the     Peterborough     Racing     Association 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


EMPIRE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Empire 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEDING 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  municipality  of  Neebing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  MOOSE 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  public  school  board  of  section  1, 
the  township  of  Moose,  in  the  district  of 
Cochrane. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  WOODSTOCK 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pittock  (Oxford)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Woodstock. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


PROVINCIAL  BUTCHERS  AND 
MACHINERY  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing Provincial  Butchers  and  Machinery 
Company  Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health,  notice  of  which  was 
sent  to  him. 


Did  the  Minister,  in  October  1966,  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  an  informal  and  inde- 
pendent study  into  the  cause  and  treatment 
of  emotionally  disturbed  children  at  Warren- 
dale  treatment  centre  and  Brown  Camps 
Limited?  If  such  a  committee  was  set  up, 
when  can  the  House  expect  to  receive  the 
report? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  committee.  It  was  well  publi- 
cized in  the  newspapers,  and  correctly 
publicized  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

The  reason  for  setting  up  this  study  was  to 
give  us  some  intimate  knowledge  of  what  was 
going  on,  actually  to  assist  the  department  in 
planning  policy  and  programmes  for  the 
government. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  undertake  this 
with  a  view  to  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions being  useful  to  the  department  in 
formulating  such  policy,  and  this  has  already 
been  done.  Certain  of  these  conclusions  and 
recommendations  were  embodied  by  the  de- 
partment in  the  white  paper  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  some  time  ago.  This  was 
purely  a  departmental  study,  sir,  and  it  is 
not  intended  that  it  be  presented  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementary  to 
that,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  explain 
why  there  was  some  confusion  recently  in 
the  press  as  to  whether  in  fact  the  Minister 
had  set  that  committee  up?  Was  this  a  mis- 
understanding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  was  no  confusion 
in  my  mind.  What  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  others,  of  course,  I  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  has  been  some  consider- 
able discussion  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these 
treatments  and  I  think  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  might  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
report.  Does  the  Minister  refuse  to  make  it 
public,  and  will  it  never  be  made  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  stated  that  this 
was  a  study  for  departmental  use  and  it  is  not 
oui  intention  to  make  it  public.  If  a  type  of 
treatment,  in  our  view,  is  inadequate,  it 
will  not  be  continued.  So  long  as  that  type 
of  treatment  is  being  continued  and  recog- 
nized, I  think  it  can  be  taken  that  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  considered  as  adequate  as  it  can  be  — 
again  repeating  "insofar  as  our  knowledge  at 
the  present  time  goes." 
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Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
What  studies  has  The  Department  of  Health 
made  regarding  the  standardization  of  designs 
and  materials  used  in  construction  of  hos- 
pitals in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  Department  of 
Health  has  not  made  any  study,  but  the  hos- 
pital services  commission  apparently  has  been 
studying  these  matters.  In  the  matter  of  de- 
sign, they  tell  me  that  their  studies  do  reveal 
that  very  little  actual  standardization  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  variety  of  specific  require- 
ments for  each  facility,  having  in  mind  the 
varying  community  needs  and  professional 
resources  likely  to  be  available. 

There  is  a  so-called  pilot  project  at  present 
going  on  at  Mattawa,  where  prefabricated 
units  will  be  studied.  The  hospital  was  burned 
last  year  as  the  members  will  recall,  and  the 
replacement  is  being  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  prefab  hospital.  This  is  being 
watched  and  studied  very  carefully,  but  this 
approach,  we  have  to  point  out,  will  have 
very  limited  application  and  be  restricted  to 
small  and  remote  communities  only. 

In  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  materials, 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  similarity,  again 
having  in  mind  basic  requirements  for  dura- 
bility and  scientific  needs. 

The  major  responsibility  for  selection  is 
upon  the  individual  planning  team.  These  ma- 
terials are  all  very  carefully  reviewed  for  suit- 
ability and  economy  by  the  consultants  of 
OHSC.  One  overall  recommendation  which 
is  made  is  that  all  things  being  equal,  Cana- 
dian materials  be  utilized. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  twofold  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree).  Perhaps  I  can  put 
it  on  the  record  and  he  can  answer  it  at  his 
convenience,  tomorrow,   I  trust. 

First,  in  view  of  the  repeated  delays  and 
difficulties  of  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion in  getting  an  audited  financial  statement 
from  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited 
in  the  eight-month  period  from  December, 
1965,  to  July,  1966,  why  did  the  government 
not  proceed  with  its  own  examination  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  Prudential,  as  authorized 
by  section  36  of  The  Securities  Act? 

Second,  of  what  nature  were  the  differences 
between  the  audited  financial  statement  re- 
ceived by  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
from  Prudential  in  July,  1966,  and  the  finan- 
cial statement  received  by  the  trustees  after 
Prudential's  first  default  in  November? 


I  have  two  questions  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  First,  now  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  has  indicated  that  he  would  prefer 
his  letter  to  be  made  public  so  that  its  tone 
and  content  will  be  known,  will  the  Prime 
Minister  table  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Pearson  on  the  proposal  for  a  Confederation 
of  tomorrow  conference. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  no  indication  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  that  this  is  his  will 
or  his  intent.  However  I  would  say  that  the 
correspondence  is  not  yet  complete  and  when 
it  has  been  completed  I  will  deal  with  the 
question  of  whether  we  both  agree  to  make 
it  public.  But  it  is  not  complete  as  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, there  was  a  news  story  yesterday  re- 
porting the  Prime  Minister  as  saying  that  he 
had  no  ol)jection,  and  indeed  favoured  public 
release,  so  that  the  tone  and  content  could 
be  known. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Newspapers  are  not  al- 
ways accurate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Normally  the  newspapers 
are  fairly  accurate. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Is  the  Prime 
Minister  denying  that  he  said  what  the  press 
reported? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  not  denying  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  kept  myself  fairly  pro- 
tected, I  said  normally  the  newspapers  are 
fairly  accurate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Is  it  the  government's  intention  to  amend 
The  Election  Act  in  ordei-  to  ensure  the 
franchise  to  students  who  are  away  from 
their  normal  place  of  residence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  there  is  a  select  committee  which  has 
I  eon  sitting  for  some  months  dealing  with 
electoral  matters  and  I  do  not  really  know 
whether  it  will  submit  an  interim  report.  I 
rather  doubt  that  it  will  submit  a  final  report 
at  this  session. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  would 
be  hard  without  any  meetings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  has  held  a  few  meet- 
ings. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  proceeding  at  a  leisurely 

pace  under  the  chairmanship- 
Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  —And  the 

Liberal  members  do  not  sit  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can 
dispense  with  this  free  debate,  I  might  answer 
the  member's  question.  That  committee  is 
studying  and  conducting  a  very  broad  study 
of  electoral  reform.  This  does  not  in  any  way 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  amendment  to 
The  Election  Act.  I  will  want  to  know  if 
that  committee  is  going  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations in  an  interim  report  and  at  that 
time  we  will  consider  what  changes  might  be 
made  in  The  Election  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  Prime  Minister  a  supple- 
mentary question? 

It  is  generally  believed  that  that  commit- 
tee is  not  going  to  make  a  report.  Would  the 
Prime  Minister  ascertain  whether  this  is  true 
and  then  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  really  have  not  been 
told  what  the  intent  of  the  committee  is.  As 
I  say,  the  fact  that  it  might  not  make  a  re- 
port does  not  preclude  amendments  to  The 
Election  Act  at  this  session.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  set  up  with  the  idea  that  there 
are  some  very  broad  changes  that  might  be 
necessary  and  that  they  might  be  studied. 
Actually,  anything  that  might  be  done  in  this 
session  would,  I  think,  have  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  housekeeping  changes. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. How  many  meetings  did  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  predecessor  in  office  attend  at 
which  the  afiFairs  of  Prudential  Finance  Cor- 
poration Limited  were  discussed  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1962  to  the  collapse 
of  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited  in 
November,  1966,  and  what  were  the  dates  of 
such  meetings? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  ( Attorney  General ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions with  officials  of  the  Ontario  securities 
commission,  but  I  have  no  exact  record  of 
dates  and  times.  The  member  is  aware  that 
we  had  many  meetings  with  respect  to  the 
securities  legislation  during  the  last  session 
and  on  all  of  those  occasions— and  they  were 
numerous— I  think  without  exception  Mr.  Kim- 
ber  particularly,  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  was  present,  and  we 
had,  on  several  of  those  occasions  at  least, 
discussions   of  various  matters  affecting  sub- 


jects which  were  of  concern  to  the  securities 
commission.  And  that  would  include  Pruden- 
tial. But  I  have  no  record  of  how  often 
Prudential  Finance  was  discussed. 

As  for  the  period  covered  by  the  tenure  of 
my  predecessors,  I  have  no  record  as  to 
when  and  how  often  they  may  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter,  and  my  officials  are  not 
able  to  furnish  me  with  any  record  of  the 
discussions  which  my  predecessors  held.  To 
get  such  information  perhaps  would  entail 
going  through  files  to  see  what  correspondence 
might  exist.  That  would  be  a  rather  tedious, 
long-drawn-out  task,  and  it  would  not  give 
an  exact  account  of  discussions  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Attorney 
General  will  permit  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion, I  would  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  re- 
calls any  meeting  or  meetings  at  which  he 
specifically  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  general  considera- 
tions about  securities  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  yes. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House  what 
the  prospects  may  be  for  implementation  at 
an  early  time  of  the  Plunkett  report  on 
municipal  government  in  Peel  and  Halton 
counties?  May  the  House  expect  to  have 
legislation  in  respect  of  Peel  and  Halton 
counties  introduced  during  this  session? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  question,  I  would  have  to 
state  that  when  I  presented  the  Plunkett  re- 
port to  the  municipalities  of  Peel  and  Halton 
counties  last  fall,  I  requested  their  complete 
cooperation,  of  course,  and  asked  them  to 
forward  to  me  submissions  of  their  examina- 
tion of  the  report  by  the  end  of  November. 
That  date  was  found  to  be  too  early  to  suit 
the  municipalities  and  it  was  later  extended 
to  the  end  of  December.  We  are  now  at 
February  2  and  I  am  still  receiving  submis- 
sions which  would  indicate  that  the  report 
itself  requires  a  complete  examination  in 
depth  by  the  municipalities  in  those  two 
counties. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  period  of  time 
the  member  may  be  thinking  of  when  he 
refers  to  an  early  time— I  think  he  said,  or 
early  date,  in  the  question— but  I  would  doubt 
very  much  that  it  would  be  possible  to  intro- 
duce legislation  at  the  present  session  of  this 
Legislature  dealing  with  this  particular  matter. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  same  apply  to  the 
Mayo  report  in  the  Niagara  peninsula? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  E.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  question  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  (Mr.  Sargent)  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport.  The  Minister  may  be  ready  to 
answer  the  question,  if  I  may  ask  it 
vicariously. 

What  steps,  if  any,  does  The  Department 
of  Transport  take  to  inform  holders  of 
drivers'  licences  of  the  expiration  date  of 
their  licences? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  application  for  renewal  is  mailed 
to  each  driver  licence  holder  approximately 
SLX  weeks  prior  to  the  expiry  date  of  an 
existing  licence,  which  expiry  date  is  clearly 
indicated  on  the  renewal  application.  The 
application  is  mailed  to  the  most  recent  ad- 
dress of  which  the  department  has  been  noti- 
fied by  the  driver.  In  a  very  small  percentage 
of  cases  it  is  found  that  the  address  is 
inadequate  to  enable  the  postal  authorities  to 
make  proper  delivery.  This  results,  in  some 
instances,  from  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
driver  to  notify  the  department  of  address 
changes  which  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
requires.  More  often  it  is  a  lack  of  such 
information  as  an  apartment  number  that 
causes  the  non-delivery.  For  these  reasons, 
the  applications  may  not  always  reach  their 
proper    destinations. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  as  has 
always  been  the  case,  the  responsibility  is  on 
the  driver  to  renew  his  licence  by  the  expiry 
date  if  he  wishes  to  continue  to  drive,  and 
the  date  of  expiry  is  clearly  marked  on  every 
driver's  licence  as  a  perpetual  and  a  personal 
reminder. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  granted  the  member 
for  Bracondale  (Mr.  Ben)  permission  to  make 
an  important  statement  before  the  orders  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  about  three  hours  ago  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Ontario  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  and  Ontario  medical  insurance 
plan,  Mrs.  Ben  and  I  completed  our  Cen- 
tennial project,  as  yet  unnamed.  Unhke  the 
government's,  ours  is  completed  ahead  of 
schedule. 


I  also  regret  to  inform  the  Prime  Minister 
that  Mrs.  Ben,  who  is  a  supreme  authority  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  has  declined  the  name 
"John".  She  says  it  reminds  her  of  somebody 
in  another  place. 

The  practice  that  is  customary  on  occasions 
such  as  this  will  be  followed  after  the  session 
and  the  cigars  are  here.  The  gallery  can 
smoke  pot. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson)  directed  a  four- 
part  question  and  I  would  like  to  give  him 
his  answer  now  if  I  may. 

The  first  part  had  to  do  with  some  state- 
ments from  Ohio  officials  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  smuggled  liquor.  The  answer  to  that 
particular  part  is  that  I  really  am  not  in  any 
position  to  comment  on  any  statement  made 
by  an  official  of  the  Ohio  board. 

The  second  part:  Have  the  sales  of  govern- 
ment liquor  stores  in  Essex  county  increased 
or  decreased  in  the  past  two  years?  I  am 
advised  that  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
difi^erence  in  those  sales. 

Third:  Have  the  liquor  stores  in  that  area 
noticed  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  United 
States  currency  taken  in  over  the  same 
period?    The  answer  is  no. 

Fourth:  What  revenue  has  the  provincial 
government  lost,  if  any,  in  the  last  two  years 
through  the  sale  of  duty-free  liquor  at  stores 
along  the  United  States  border?  I  am  sorry, 
we  are  really  not  in  any  position  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  any  sales  in  those  particular 
stores.  The  policing  of  the  regulations  under 
which  they  operate,  of  course,  would  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  customs  division 
of  The  Department  of  National  Revenue. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Might 
I  ask  a  supplementary  question  of  the  Min- 
ister? Is  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  or  the 
government  going  to  answer  these  charges  or 
allegations  that  have  been  made  by  the  state 
of  Ohio  against  the  good  name  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  it  is  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  Ohio  to  check  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order,  resuming 
the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor   at  the  opening  of  the 
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Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  debate  adjourned  yester- 
day I  was  making  some  comments  about 
organization  in  government. 

Before  I  proceed  to  deal  with  that  matter 
a  httle  further  I  would  like  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Ben .  and  to  the  hon. 
member  for,  as  he  has  put  it,  completing 
their  Centennial  project  ahead  of  time.  I 
think  that  is  probably  the  only  Centennial 
project  in  Canada  that  will  be  completed 
ahead  of  time  because  it  might  interest  the 
members  to  know  as  they  look  at  the  various 
projects  across  the  country  that  they  all  seem 
to  be  taking  a  little  longer  than  was  originally 
planned.  I  presume  from  the  member's  com- 
ments, although  he  did  not  specifically  say 
so,  that  it  is  a  young  gentleman  who  is  the 
addition  to  the  family. 

Naturally  I  think  it  is  a  shame  they  do  not 
adopt  that  great  old  name,  John.  He  did  not 
tell  us  what  the  name  was  to  be;  perhaps  he 
is  only  at  the  rejection  stage.  Some  people 
name  their  children  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion rather  than  positive  choice.  In  any  event 
we  wish  for  him  a  long  and  happy  life  in  this 
great  province  of  ours. 

Yesterday  I  was  dealing  with  a  position 
that  we  put  to  the  federal  government  during 
a  federal-provincial  conference  last  fall  con- 
cerning fiscal  matters.  It  has  been  drawn  to 
my  attention  that  I  may  have  said  that  the 
federal  government  should  not  give  up  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  personal  income  tax.  In 
actual  fact  in  our  official  submission  we  said 
"not  more  than  60  per  cent."  As  I  pointed 
out  yesterday,  these  figures  are  really  ques- 
tions of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  judgment;  I  do 
not  think  whether  hon.  members  say  40,  or 
50  or  60  is  necessarily  significant.  Some 
place  in  that  area,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is  the 
magic  figure  that  does  carry  with  it  the  con- 
trol we  think  the  federal  government  should 
have  over  this  field  of  taxation. 

I  wanted  to  talk  today  about  regional  de- 
velopment, with  which  is  inevitably  associated 
the  whole  problem  of  regional  government. 
I  am  attempting  in  these  remarks  to  put 
before  the  House  what,  in  fact,  the  govern- 
ment has  done  in  these  areas,  and  in  the 
implementation  of  certain  programmes  which 
were  laid  before  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion. We  introduced  what  was  called  design 
for  development  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
report  tliat  the  four  key  organizational  ele- 
ments, set  out  in  that  report  have  now  been 
ojganizefl  and  are  functioning.  There  is  a 
Cabinet  committee  on  regional  developpient. 


there  is  a  senior  advisory  committee,  there 
are  regional  economic  councils  in  the  ten 
regions  of  the  province,  and  there  are  the 
regional  economic  advisory  boards  of  civil 
servants.  This  may  sound  cumbersome  but, 
as  I  explained,  I  think  the  House  will  see 
how  the  organization  brings  together  the  vari- 
ous elements  in  our  society  which  have  to  be 
brought  together  if  we  are  to  achieve  our 
objectives  in  this  field  of  regional  develop- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  research  studies  in  the 
regional  development  branch  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development  are  well 
under  way,  under  the  guidance  of  one  Dr. 
Richard  Thoman,  who  formerly  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  geography  at  Queen's  University, 
and  who  now  heads  this  branch. 

The  research  studies  under  way,  and  the 
discussions  that  are  being  held  with  the 
councils  in  the  various  regions,  have  demon- 
strated pretty  clearly  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing some  overall  guidelines  for  regional 
growth  and  we  are  well  advanced  in  these 
matters.  I  would  like  to  be  quite  honest 
about  this.  The  words  regional  development 
themselves  contain  no  panacea,  nor  do  they 
wave  any  magic  wand.  What  is  required  is  a 
long-term  assessment,  and  hard  work,  to  pro- 
vide guidelines  and  courses  of  action  which 
will  lead  to  growth  in  these  areas.  But  we 
are  not  prepared  to  stand  still  until  these 
guidelines  are  established.  I  can  refer  to  a 
number  of  particular  events  in  the  last  few 
years  and,  more  particularly,  in  the  last  few 
months,  that  will  demonstrate  the  pace  of 
regional  activity. 

The  Cabinet  committee  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  this  organization  is  comprised  of 
the  Ministers  of  Economics  and  Development, 
Highways,  Agriculture  and  Food,  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  Lands  and  Forests.  I  act  as  chair- 
man. As  a  result  of  its  work,  instructions  were 
issued  concerning  the  formation  and  duties  of 
the  advisory  committee  on  regional  develop- 
ment and  the  regional  advisory  boards. 

The  advisory  committee  on  regional  devel- 
opment includes  one  senior  officer  of  each  of 
the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Lands  and 
Forests,  Municipal  Affairs,  Tourism  and  In- 
formation, Highways,  Energy  and  Resources 
Management,  and  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, and  is  chaired  by  the  chief  economist. 
It  can  be  seen  that  here  again  we  have  this 
form  of  horizontal  organization,  of  which  J 
was  speaking  yesterday,  in  order  to  put  into 
one  consultative  and  advisory  unit  of  civil, 
servants  the  thinking,  ideas  and  programmes, 
of  the  departments  mentioned.  .  .:;f3 
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The  first  task  of  this  committee,  which  has 
been  completed,  was  that  of  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Cabinet  committee  by 
estabhshing  a  regional  advisory  board  for  each 
of  the  ten  economic  regions  of  this  province. 
Thus  we  break  it  down  another  step  and 
establish  the  regional  boards  in  the  specific 
areas  of  the  province.  The  regional  advisory 
boards  are  made  up  of  a  representative  of 
each  of  those  departments  of  the  government 
which  has  a  regional  organization  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  normal  administrative 
structure. 

In  other  words  we  are  simply  taking  rn 
these  regional  boards  representatives  from  the 
civil  servants  who  are  working  in  whatever 
department  may  be  established  in  that  region. 
These  regional  advisory  boards  are  responsible 
to  the  advisory  committee  on  regional  devel- 
opment who,  in  turn,  reprrt  to  the  Cabinet 
committee.  To  complete  this  story  I  am  also 
able  to  report  that  all  ten  regional  develop- 
ment councils,  that  are  composed  of  citizen 
and  municipal  components,  are  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  increased  grants  which  were  made 
available  to  the  councils  last  year  have  proved 
to  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  by  provid- 
ing a  firm  base  for  both  continuing  and 
expanding  all  council  activities.  That  is  the 
organization  which  takes  it  right  down  to  the 
individual  citizen,  and  to  municipal  govern- 
ments of  the  regions  into  which  we  have 
divided  the  province. 

The  coordinating  and  liaison  functions 
among  the  councils,  and  between  the  councils 
and  the  government,  have  been  assigned  to 
the  strengthened  regional  development  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment. Proposals  and  recommendations 
emanating  from  the  councils  will  be  directed 
frcm  the  regional  development  branch  to  the 
advisory  committee  on  regional  development 
and  from  there  to  the  Cabinet  committee  and 
from  there,  of  course,  to  the  full  Cabinet. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  this  places  the 
Cabinet  committee  in  the  strongest  possible 
position  since  it  will  be  able  to  base  its 
decisicns  on  the  carefully  considered  pro- 
posals of  the  citizen,  municipal  and  civil 
service  groups  who  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  development  programmes. 

We  are  confident  that  the  interdepartmental 
character  of  the  government  committees  will 
be  a  major  factor  in  ensuring  that  full  co- 
ordination of  all  programmes  is  achieved.  We 
anticipate,  too,  a  full  measure  of  cooperation 
between  the  regional  advisory  boards  and  the 
regional  development  councils,  recognizing 
at  the  same  time  their  essentially  independent 
character. 


So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  design  for  development.  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
events  cf  the  past  few  months  which  are  of 
particular  interest  in  connection  with  our 
regional  development  programme. 

First:  The  tenth  and  final  regional  develop- 
ment council  in  the  province,  the  central  On- 
tario regional  development  council,  was  finally 
established. 

Second:  A  large  number  of  counties  in 
southwestern  Ontario  have  taken  out  blanket 
regional  development  council  memberships 
for  their  municipalities,  thus  ensuring  inclu- 
sion in  this  work  of  all  the  municipalities  in 
the  county. 

The  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture,  the 
Ontario  municipal  association,  the  association 
of  Ontario  counties,  regional  trurist  councils, 
and  county  ARDA  committees,  have  estab- 
lished close  communication  and  liaison  with 
the  regional  development  councils  and  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  solidify  this  relation- 
ship so  that  they  may  be  included  in  the 
planning  being  done. 

Preliminary  regional  research  programmes 
have  been  undertaken  in  three  cf  the  regional 
development  council  regions  in  the  province 
and  proposals  from  other  councils  for  similar 
research  programmes  are  pending. 

More  specifically,  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
regional  development  council  has  let  a  con- 
tract for  an  appraisal  of  the  feasibility  of 
conducting  a  regic:nal  economic  base  study 
and  planning  programme  for  that  area.  Three 
universities  in  the  eastern  Ontario  economic 
region  are  collaborating  with  the  regional 
development  council  there  in  formulating  a 
proposal  for  a  comprehensive  regional  eco- 
nomic base  study  and  planning.  The  Lake 
Erie  regie  nal  development  council  has,  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  established  a  two-pronged  regional 
economic  research  programme. 

The  first  prong  is  an  open-ended  data  bank, 
and  the  second  is  the  conceptual  organization 
of  the  local  data  and  information  to  an  eco- 
nomic base  study  and  plan.  That  sounds  like 
economic  gobbledygook,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
the  basis  from  which  one  must  start  in 
assembling  the  data  available,  and  then  seek 
to  translate  it  into  basic  concepts  of  what 
you  want  to  do. 

The  regional  development  branch  has  con- 
vened a  number  cf  important  meetings  outlin- 
ing the  regional  development  programme  to 
regional  development  councils,  to  interested 
citizens,  municipal  associations,  planning 
organizations  as  well  as  industries. 
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In  a  similar  vein,  exploratory  meetings  have 
been  held  with  university  officials  to  discuss 
regionally  related  research  projects  which 
might  be  undertaken  in  the  universities  under 
the  regional  development  programme.  And 
here  you  see  the  commencement  of  the  basic 
theory  behind  this  whole  plan.  It  is  that  if 
we  are  to  have  this  type  of  regional  develop- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  the  stimulus  must  come 
from  the  citizens  and  the  organizations  and 
the  industries  that  actually  inhabit  the  areas 
concerned.  Once  the  organization  is  estab- 
lished it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  go  out 
and  provide  the  stimulus  to  have  people  on 
the  ground  and  in  the  local  areas  to  take 
advantage  of  what  we  have  set  up. 

The  regional  development  branch  has  also 
held  a  number  of  formal  and  informal  meet- 
ings with  senior  officials  of  Ontario  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  to  deal  with 
the  regional  development  programme.  These 
include  the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs,  Highways,  Tourism  and  In- 
formation, Lands  and  Forests,  and  Education. 
The  branch  has  assisted  The  Department  of 
Education  in  deriving  a  tentative  set  of 
regions  and  centres  which  might  be  used  by 
the  various  boards  of  regents  for  the  location 
of  Ontario's  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology and,  at  the  same  time,  has  assisted 
The  Department  of  Education  in  arranging 
public  forums  in  order  to  present  to  the 
people  of  the  various  areas,  the  concept  of  the 
colleges  themselves. 

A  number  of  professional  economists  and 
geographers  have  been  added  to  the  regional 
development  branch  to  carry  out  regional 
economic  research.  At  the  present  time,  basic 
research  is  being  undertaken  in  a  number  of 
important  areas,  including  the  delineation  of 
regional  economic  planning  and  growth  centre 
regions;  a  survey  of  the  field  offices  and  ad- 
ministrative regions  used  by  Ontario  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies;  a  review  of 
the  financial  sources  available  for  regionally 
related  research  in  Ontario  under  ARDA, 
ADA  and  other  federal  and  provincial  pro- 
grammes; the  preparation  of  basic  guideline 
proposals  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
common  regional  development  research  pro- 
grammes for  all  the  economic  regions  in  the 
province,  and  the  preparation  of  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  series  of  interpretative 
regional  economic  reviews,  the  first  one  being 
done  in  the  Niagara  region. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment, in  addition,  has  collaborated  with  a 
number  of  Ontario  universities  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  of  interest  to  the  regional  develop- 
ment programme: 


The  land  use  institute  and  regional  research 
in  the  Niagara  economic  region,  being  done 
with  Brock  University; 

The  regional  structure  of  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, with  the  institute  of  local  govern- 
ment, at  Queen's  University; 

With  the  geography  department  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  preparation  of 
a  comprehensive  economic  geography  atlas  of 
the  province  of  Ontario; 

And  with  the  University  of  Waterloo  in  the 
development  of  certain  academic  courses. 

The  regional  development  branch  also  has 
become  a  focal  point  in  establishing  an  inter- 
national organization  of  state  and  national 
governments  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  on  regional  development  activities 
and  planning,  because  as  all  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  know,  it  is  a  problem  that 
is  being  dealt  with  and  looked  at  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  western  world.  We 
learned  this  at  the  conference  that  was  held 
here,  I  believe  it  was  two  years  ago  this 
month,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion available  from  outside  our  own  borders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  suggested  that  we  are , 
in  the  process  of  working  toward  long-term 
plans.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
an  absence  of  regional  activity  of  a  short- 
term  or  immediate  nature.  Indeed,  one  could 
go  through  the  whole  $2  billion  annual  ex- 
penditure of  this  government  and  demonstrate 
ways  in  which  profound  impact  takes  place 
in  each  region  by  our  activities.  What  this 
means  is  that  we  are  developing  a  philosophy 
of  government  expenditure  purposely  cal- 
culated to  have  maximum  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  each  region  and  in  assisting 
that  region  to  maximize  its  own  economic 
potential.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  go 
through  almost  every  department  of  govern- 
ment and  see  the  results  of  improved  planning 
and  coordination  of  such  expenditures. 

This  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the 
economic  life  and  social  development  of  the 
region,  of  encouraging  the  concentration  of 
economic  growth  and  industrial  development, 
and  of  creating  a  climate  within  which  the 
region  can  mobilize  its  own  natural  resources 
and  natural  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  region,  and  in  turn,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  provincial  economy. 

The  role  of  the  government,  in  this  sense, 
is  to  provide  highways,  power  lines,  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology,  sewers  and  water  resources,  in- 
deed all  forms  of  educational  institutions, 
along  with  the  application  of  ARDA  and  rural 
development.  The  whole  range  of  government 
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activity  creates  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  as 
well  as  providing  the  necessary  facilities  upon 
which  economic  development  can  be  based. 

The  real  problem,  of  course— and  when  you 
look  at  this  organization  you  will  see  that  it 
is  directed  towards  this  problem— is  to  ensure 
that  these  activities  are  properly  coordinated 
so  that  the  right  mixture  of  investment  takes 
place  and  so  that  there  is  adequate  planning 
for  the  region  in  its  future  development. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
design  for  development  and  of  our  regional 
development  programme.  One  of  our  main 
objectives  is  to  ensure  that  government  pro- 
grammes, in  addition  to  moving  forward  in- 
dividually, will  move  forward  together  in  a 
manner  designed  to  have  the  maximum  good 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  region.  I  believe 
that  as  our  regional  development  programme 
accelerates,  we  will  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  we  an- 
nounced the  programme  of  provincial  develop- 
ment, and  it  was  immediately  equated  with 
design  for  development,  which  of  course  is 
not  so.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  provincial  development  and  the 
design  for  development  are  complementary 
one  to  the  other.  Our  new  programme  is  much 
broader  than  what  I  have  been  discussing 
during  the  last  few  minutes.  Its  objective  is 
the  building  of  economic  guidelines  for  the 
development  of  the  entire  province,  in  a 
much  broader  sense  than  the  design  for  de- 
velopment programmes. 

We  are  undertaking  a  review  of  all  existing 
programmes  in  the  government,  in  such  areas 
as  the  availability  of  labour,  industrial  de- 
velopment, natural  resources,  transportation, 
energy,  conservation  and  water.  These  and 
all  other  existing  programmes  relating  to  hu- 
man and  natural  resources  and  the  invest- 
ments and  expenditures  of  the  government 
will  be  assessed  within  the  framework  of  an 
overall,  provincewide  economic  policy.  It 
must  be  stressed  also  that  this  broad  develop- 
ment programme  and  the  regional  programmes 
are,  of  course,  interrelated. 

In  discussing  the  design  for  development, 
let  us  be  quite  clear  that  we  are  speaking  of 
two  separate  compartments  of  regional  plan- 
ning and  regional  activity.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  government  expenditure  and  gov- 
ernment investment  activity  under  the  general 
heading  of  economic  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  equally  important 
function  of  environmental  planning  so  that 
our  land  use  and  our  physical  (ievfslqpmeirt 
proceeds  with  order  and  care.^.,,  ?  .i;  .,  .  ,.      >  .; 


The  second  area  is  much  more  difficult  to 
execute  and  much  more  difficult  to  change. 
This  is  an  area  which  comes  essentially  under 
the  administration  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and  the  municipalities 
which  make  up  the  face  of  this  province. 
Here,  the  problem  is  to  develop  land  use 
plans  and  physical  environmental  plans 
through  the  medium  of  the  municipalities  and 
under  the  broad  guidance  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  in  a  manner  which 
also  will  take  account  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment aspects  of  our  programme. 

The  task  of  the  Cabinet  committee  on 
regional  development  is  to  bring  together  the 
twin  aspects  which  add  up  to  a  total  develop- 
ment strategy;  the  economic  development 
planning  and  the  environmental  or  physical 
development  planning. 

At  some  point  it  becomes  clear  that  the  in- 
strument of  government  by  which  all  of  these 
measures  are  brought  to  bear  on  develop- 
ment is  critical.  And  this,  of  course,  accounts 
for  the  recent  interest  in  the  whole  question 
of  regional  government.  Regional  government 
and  regional  economic  development  are  sep- 
arate compartments,  as  we  have  indicated,  in 
the  design  for  development.  But  they  also  are 
closely  interrelated  and  we  must  consider  our 
policy  in  one  area  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments in  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  criticism  has 
been  made  that  this  government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  develop  an  overall  regional  government 
philosophy.  To  this,  I  think  we  must  be  very 
careful  in  pointing  out  that  in  a  province  of 
such  differing  geography,  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  apply  solutions  to  one  area 
which  are  more  appropriate  to  another.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  had  a  number  of  studies 
commissioned  to  look  into  the  characteristics 
of  different  regions  and  produce  proposals  for 
regional  government  peculiar  to  the  particu- 
lar problems  of  that  region.  Nonetheless,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  believe  it  is  essential  to  evolve 
from  these  studies  a  general  philosophy  of 
regional  government  and,  of  course,  the 
choices  are  not  very  difficult  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  When  is 
the  Prime  Minister  going  to  make  up  his 
mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  just  sit  quietly  and  listen  I  will 
tell- 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  been  waiting  a  long 
time  for  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  just  tell  the  mem- 
ber the  steps  we  have  taken  and  .those  that 
are  presently  completed.  .;<  ;;:£,x?;' ?  :  -.»•;• 
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First  of  all,  are  we  talking  about  a  fourth 
level  of  government  interposed  between  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments?  Are 
we  talking  about  scrapping  the  old  munici- 
palities and  forming  new  municipalities  as  a 
new  form  of  third-level  government?  Are  we 
talking  about  leaving  the  present  structure  as 
it  is  but  having  the  provincial  government 
extend  its  powers  into  those  areas  that  over- 
lap municipal  boundaries?  Or  are  we  talking 
of  new  institutions,  such  as  commissions  or 
other  government  agencies,  that  would  be 
empowered  to  plan  in  areas  of  mutual  interest 
and  mutual  overlap? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  choices  are 
fairly  clear.  It  also  is  very  clear  that  the 
methods  chosen  are  of  profound  importance 
to  the  daily  life  of  all  of  the  citizens  of  this 
province.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
studying  with  the  greatest  care  a  position 
that  could  well  stamp  an  imprint  on  our 
municipal  life  for  the  next  100  years,  and 
at  a  time  when  we  are  developing  our 
regional  activities  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
want  to  be  quite  certain  that  any  changes 
made  in  regional  government  are  changes 
suited  to  our  people  and  that  they  have  the 
prospect  of  some  durability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  must 
reconcile  what  is  desirable  in  terms  of  govern- 
ment structure  with  what  is  practical  in  terms 
of  the  important  realities  of  finance.  To  this 
end,  we  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  committee  on  taxation. 
I  might  say  we  were  discussing  this  yesterday 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Nixon)  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about 
the  Carter  report— this  is  a  headline  from  the 
Financial  Post  of  February  4  which  says: 
"Would  you  believe  February  11  for  the 
Carter   taxation  report?" 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
What  are  we  to  believe  about  Smith? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  what  I  said  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  we  to  believe  the  Prime 
Minister  is  going  to  make  a  decision  about  the 
municipal  reorganization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Indeed,  we  are. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  What  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  we  are  ready.  I 
will  tell  the  members  what  we  are  not  going 
to  do.  We  are  not  going  to— just  to  have 
action  for  action's  sake— disturb  lives  and 
make  wrong  decisions  at  this  stage  that  will 


affect   everybody   in  this  province.    That  ifi 

what  we  are  not  going  to  do.  :.    ' 

Mr.  Singer:  Maybe  within  the  next  120 
years;  The  Baldwin  Act  is  only  120  years 
old  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  looking  forward 
to  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation,  which  will  deal  with 
the  whole  question  of  municipal  finance  as 
well  as  the  broad  question  of  taxation  policy. 
What  is  economical,  what  is  financially 
attainable,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  as  im- 
portant as  what  is  theoretically  desirable.  We 
want  to  be  certain  that  we  have  been  giving 
this  point  of  view  adequate  consideration. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  wide- 
spread agreement  at  the  municipal  govern- 
ment level  that  periodic  annexations  and 
year-to-year  special  service  agreements  be- 
tween adjacent  municipalities  are  no  longer 
adequate.  They  do  not  keep  pace  with  urban 
development  or  provide  for  an  effective 
administration  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  public  services. 

The  municipal  associations  of  Ontario,  in 
one  way  or  another,  have  all  indicated  the 
need  for  a  different  approach  to  inter- 
municipal  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  local  government  reviews,  estab- 
lished by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  will  be  a  means  of 
overcoming  many  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  municipalities  which  are  subject  to 
the  pressure  of  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  growth.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  select  committee  on  The  Municipal 
Act  and  related  Acts,  in  supporting  the 
setting  up  of  regional  governments,  recognized 
the  need  for  area  studies  to  determine 
possible  changes  in  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  at  the  local  and  regional  levels. 

To  date,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
has  received  three  final  reports  and  their 
accompanying  recommendations  from  com- 
missioners appointed  to  study  and  report  on 
the  Ottawa,  Eastview  and  Carleton  county 
area,  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Welland, 
including  the  cities  of  Niagara  Falls,  Port 
Colborne,  St.  Catharines  and  Welland,  and 
that  of  the  counties  of  Peel  and  Halton,  to 
which  some  reference  was  made  today.  The 
commissioner's  report  for  the  Lakehead  area 
is  anticipated  next  month. 

In  the  meantime,  local  government  reviews 
have  been  announced  for  the  Waterloo  area, 
consisting  of  the  county  of  Waterloo  and  the 
cities  of  Gait,  Kitchener  and  Waterloo,  and 
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more  recently  for  the  Muskoka  district.  A 
research  director  is  now  Hving  in  the  Water- 
loo area,  working  with  a  committee  of 
municipal  representatives  in  preparation  of 
local  data  there.  Similarly,  in  Muskoka,  a 
committee  will  work  with  a  research  director 
to  be  appointed  this  spring.  In  addition, 
preliminary  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
research  staff  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  for  the  city  of  Brantford  and 
the  county  of  Brant  prior  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  more  extensive  study  of  that  area. 

Inquiries  continue  to  come  frcm  city  and 
county  officials  whose  councils  recognize  that 
the  answers  to  many  of  their  local  problems 
must  come  from  a  better  understanding  of 
their  relationships  and  joint  responsibilities 
with  neighbouring  municipalities.  One  of  the 
largest  experiments  in  regional  government 
in  North  America  assumed  a  new  form  on 
January  1  when  the  13  municipalities  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  were  consolidated  into  a 
system  of  one  city  and  five  boroughs. 

There  are  a  number  of  basic  principles 
upon  which  we  believe  any  changes  in  local 
government  in  Ontario  may  be  justified: 

First,  as  long  as  a  given  municipal  service 
can  be  most  effectively  provided  at  the  local 
level  it  should  be  maintained  there.  Those 
functions,  performed  at  a  regional  level, 
which  bring  greater  stability  over  a  larger 
area  and  serve  to  accommodate  future  growth 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  a  second  or 
regional  level  of  local  government. 

Second,  municipalities  of  a  given  area 
would  share  responsibility  for  the  provision 
of  more  equitable  services  based  on  uniform 
assessment. 

Third,  the  transfer  of  regional  services 
would  begin  with  those  which  reflect  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  area. 

Fourth,  many  features  of  the  existing  county 
council  system  can  be  adapted  to  regional 
government  units.  The  composition  of  the 
council,  and  the  basis  of  representation  by 
population,  are  important  recommendations 
contained  in  the  select  committee  report. 

Fifth,  to  assure  that  development  will  take 
place  in  an  orderly  manner,  with  a  minimum 
of  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  a  planning 
organization  and  programme  for  the  region  is 
essential— within  which  the  plans  of  individual 
municipalities  will  be  incorporated. 

As  should  be  expected,  and  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  study  areas 
will  be  distinguished  by  one  or  more  features 
of  a  geographical,  economic  or  cultural  nature 
that  would  make  it  most  difficult  to  apply  a 
single  formula  of  reform  measures  throughout 


the  province.  Of  primary  consideration  in 
reaching  a  decision  for  change  will  be  the 
research  findings  produced  by  the  study,  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  various  briefs  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  on  his  in- 
vitation, when  the  final  report  is  distributed  to 
municipal  councils,  other  local  authorities  and 
interested  organizations  and  individuals. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ottawa  area 
study,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  indicate  any 
course  of  action  for  the  other  areas  reported 
upon.  The  analysis  of  the  Niagara  study  is 
just  being  completed  and  the  last  submissions 
from  the  local  authorities  in  the  Peel-Halton 
area  have  only  recently  come  in. 

Last  night,  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  met  in  Ottawa  with  the  councils  of  the 
municipalities  included  in  the  Ottawa  study 
area.  That  meeting  was  called  because  it  is 
the  government's  intention  to  proceed  with 
these  studies  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
any  proposals  which  will  serve  to  strengthen 
municipal  government  in  Ontario. 

While  the  responsibility  for  the  organization 
and  functions  cf  municipal  government  rests 
ultimately  with  the  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
drastic  changes  in  a  system  which,  with  all 
its  faults,  has  served  the  people  for  many 
generations,  will  certainly  take  some  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Prime  Minister  would  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  I  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  I  understand  from  his 
remarks  that  he  is  passing  new  legislation 
about  the  city  of  Ottawa  in  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  the  member  under- 
stood from  my  remarkes  that  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  was  in  Ottawa  last  night, 
conferring  with  officials  of  the  municipalities 
regarding  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  study  report  of  that  area.  As  the  member 
knows,  the  recommendations  that  are  brought 
forth  do  not  always  suit  everybody. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  purpose  of  my 
inquiry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  the  member  suggest- 
ing that  we  should  bring  in  a  bill  now  and 
just- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  am  not  suggesting,  I  was 
asking.  I  wondered  why  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  "with  the  possible  exception  of  Ottawa." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  any  event,  we  are 
not  going  to  bring  in  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion which  will  drastically  alter  the  municipal 
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setup  in  the  Ottawa  area.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  meeting  last  night  to  which  I  referred  is 
another  step  in  the  gradual  attack  on  the 
entire  problem. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  a  little  bit  about 
transportation,  and  transportation  policies  in 
the  province.  This  is  another  area  in  which 
we  are  interesting  ourselves,  not  that  we  have 
not  done  so  for  a  good  many  years,  but  there 
were  some  developments  in  the  last  year  in 
which  the  members  of  the  House  might  be 
interested. 

I  think  everyone  would  admit  that  trans- 
portation has  been  the  key  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Canada.  In  fact,  as 
we  found  in  our  discussion  of  Confederation 
in  the  formation  of  this  country,  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  other  single  item  that 
is  as  important  as  our  transcontinental  trans- 
portation facilities. 

It  is  equally  true  that  in  an  area  as  geo- 
graphically varied  and  in  a  population  that 
is  growing  as  rapidly  as  that  of  this  province, 
transportation  requires  high  priority.  For  this 
reason,  we  launched  some  time  ago  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  transporta- 
tion study,  as  it  is  called— or  if  I  may  refer 
to  it  by  its  short  title,  MTARTS,  which  I  be- 
lieve are  the  first  letters  of  these  various 
words. 

This  was  set  up  in  1963  and  this  spring  we 
will  introduce  our  new  GO  transit,  which  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  study  that  commenced 
in  1963,  and  is  designed  to  relieve  particu- 
larly hard-pressed  areas  in  southern  Ontario. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  we  an- 
nounced our  intention  to  develop  a  policy  to 
provide  northern  airstrips  as  a  means  of  open- 
ing up  and  accelerating  the  economic  life  of 
that  important  sector  of  our  province.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  people  from  southern 
Ontario  actually  realize  the  extent  to  which 
small  private  aircraft  are  used  in  northern 
Ontario.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that 
people  from  the  north  use  them  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  residents  of  this  city  use  taxi 
cabs. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  will  extend  all  this 
to  a  total  transportation  study  of  the  province 
in  a  manner  that  will  complement  the  poli- 
cies now  being  introduced  at  the  national 
level  by  the  federal  government.  We  have 
recruited  the  necessary  staff  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  this  comprehensive  review  through 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment. The  economists  there  will  work  with 
the  technical  experts  in  the  departments  of 
Highways,  and  Transport,  as  well  as  the 
group  from  MTARTS. 


With  transportation  a  key  to  both  provin- 
cial development  and  regional  development, 
it  is  appropriate  that  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  should  per- 
form this  function  in  conjunction  with  its 
regional  development  and  provincial  develop- 
ment requirements.  In  other  words,  this 
policy  just  follows  along  the  two  programmes 
I   have   laid  before  members  this   afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  hon.  members  up 
to  date  on  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  transportation  study. 
MTARTS  is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  de- 
partments of  Transport,  Highways,  Municipal 
AfiFairs,  and  Economics  and  Development,  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission,  the  mun- 
icipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
Toronto  transportation  commission,  and  the 
Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
ways. After  four  years  of  work,  this  major 
research  project  is  reaching  a  stage  of  con- 
clusions and  findings. 

MTARTS  was  launched  in  1963  to  provide 
much-needed  answers  to  the  problems  of 
moving  large  numbers  of  people  daily 
through  the  increasing  density  of  the  Metro 
Toronto  area.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
when  that  programme  was  instituted  four 
years  ago,  several  of  the  gentlemen  opposite 
referred  to  it  as  just  another  election  gimmick, 
but  in  a  few  months  we  will  open  the  rail- 
way that  has  proceeded  directly  from  the 
study.  I  just  use  that  as  an  illustration  that 
this  government  produces  all  kinds  of  ideas 
and  carries  them  through.  They  are  not  just 
produced  for  election  purposes,  because  who 
knows  when  elections  will  come? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Prime  Minister  does! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  point  I  make  is, 
that  regardless  of  the  political  situation  in  the 
province,  such  programmes  must  constantly 
be  developed.  They  will  take  varying  periods 
to  develop  and  bring  to  fruition.  This  one  in 
particular  I  use  as  an  example,  because  it 
was  in  1963—1  believe  it  was  in  the  Throne 
Speech  of  1963— this  programme  was  men- 
tioned and  was  greeted  with  the  usual 
remarks  of  skepticism  and  faintly  veiled  deri- 
sion, as  some  of  our  plans  in  the  present 
Throne  Speech  were  greeted.  But  I  can 
assure  you  these  programmes  will  be  carried 
out,  just  as  this  one  has  been. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  well  along  the 
way.  It  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  do  these 
things.  Just  speak  to  the  member's  colleague 
in  Ottawa  and  ask  him  whether  we  can  just 
rush  this  thing  in  an  area— or  in  the  Niagara 
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peninsula.  It  just  simply  cannot  be  done 
overnight. 

I  repeat,  MTARTS  was  launched  in  1963 
to  provide  much-needed  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  moving  large  numbers  of  people  daily 
through  the  increasing  density  of  the  Metro 
Toronto  area. 

It  was  recognized  early  in  the  study  that 
the  subject  of  urban  transportation  involves 
much  more  than  the  technical  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  facilities  themselves.  It  was 
readily  apparent  that  transportation  is  a 
prime  influence  on  the  form  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  community.  Accordingly,  a  major 
focus  of  the  study  has  been  the  nature  of  the 
regional  city  of  the  future  and  the  importance 
of  transportation  in  the  development  of  this 
city. 

This  examination  by  the  province  of  the 
critical  subject  of  urban  transportation  has 
been  carried  out  by  an  organization  operating 
at  four  levels.  One  is  under  the  direction  of 
committees  consisting  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  senior  officials.  The  research  programme 
has  been  carried  out  by  MTARTS  with  the 
participation  and  representation  of  a  wide 
range  of  related  organizations.  The  work  has 
been  undertaken  and  coordinated  by  a  small 
study  staff.  The  individual  assignments  in 
many  cases  have  been  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  consulting  organizations. 

In  its  works,  MTARTS  has  directed  its  at- 
tention to  several  major  questions.  First,  the 
ultimate  implications  of  current  land  develop- 
ments practices  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion. Second,  whether  a  rational  regional 
growth  plan  can  be  defined.  If  so,  can  it  be 
implemented,  and  will  it  allow  greater  trans- 
portation efficiency?  Can  a  transportation 
policy  be  effective  in  implementing  a  regional 
growth  plan?  Can  commuter  railway  net- 
works become  useful  parts  of  transportation 
systems  of  Ontario  metropolitan  areas?  What 
policies  of  administration  and  financing  are 
required  for  this  purpose? 

In  examining  these  basic  aspects  of  future 
urban  transportation  the  study  has  pursued 
several  areas  of  research.  First,  the  recom- 
mendation for  a  full-scale  commuter  railway 
service,  which  has  resulted  in  the  widely 
studied  "government  of  Ontario  transit", 
which  is  under  the  responsibility  of  The  De- 
partment of  Highways.  The  MTARTS  group 
at  the  same  time  has  prepared  a  programme 
•of  surveys  and  analysis  to  enable  a  thorough 
evaluation  to  be  made  of  the  results  and 
■effects  of  the  GO  transit  service. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  very 
clear,  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 


ment. Our  research  leads  us  to  believe  with 
full  confidence  that  it  wdll  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  used 
in  an  experimental  way  and  from  its  func- 
tioning will  be  developed  much  of  the  in- 
formation that  we  will  need  in  order  to  plan 
beyond  this  point.  So  this  particular  unit 
should  be  classed  as  an  experimental  unit. 

Second,  in  cooperation  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  planning  board,  MTARTS  has  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  transportation  plan- 
ing and  research  technique.  This  is  very 
important  because  when  the  study  started  we 
really  had  no  experience  nor  did  we  find  any- 
one who  had  experience  in  conducting  the 
necessary  planning  and  research.  Techniques 
had  not  been  developed.  Over  this  four-year 
period  we  have  developed  a  group  of  men 
who  are  highly  skilled  in  this  work  simply 
as  a  result  of  the  work  they  have  done.  And 
their  services,  of  course,  will  be  available  in 
other  areas  in  the  future. 

Third,  in  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ments of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  Economics 
and  Development,  and  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto planning  board,  MTARTS  has  studied 
the  historical  and  current  characteristics  of 
the  region,  and  has  forecast  the  economic 
and  land-use  components  for  the  year  2000. 
In  turn,  MTARTS  will  study  the  ultimate 
consequences  with  respect  to  transportation 
of  current  trends  in  regional  growth  in  com- 
parison with  possible  alternative  patterns  of 
land  use.  An  initial  evaluation  of  these  mat- 
ters is  under  wav.  It  is  expected  that  the 
findings  and  conclusions  will  be  available  in 
the  near  future. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  this 
far-reaching  and  searching  investigation  of 
this  critical  public  issue  will  lead  to  important 
changes  for  the  rapidly  evolving  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  province.  Once  again  we  have 
here  another  programme  which  will  have  a 
much  greater  effect  than  the  programme  it- 
self because  it  will  be  used  to  provide  answers 
for  problems  that  will  arise  in  all  parts  of  our 
province. 

I  would  like  to  make  reference  for  a  few 
moments  to  that  portion  of  our  programmes 
entitled  programmes  for  people.  We  pointed 
out  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  our 
programmes  are  designed  for  people.  Govern- 
ment programmes  are  not  susceptible  to  the 
yardstick  of  modem  industry  in  terms  of 
productivity  on  the  assembly  line  or  input- 
output  ratios.  The  yardstick  many  of  us  choose 
is  the  broad  impact  of  our  programmes  on 
economic  and  social  development  of  our 
people  and  of  our  province. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Will  the  Prime  Minister  inform 
the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
i[Mtv  Randall),  that  he  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  not  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  out  of  town  today  working  on  a  large 
scheme  to  benefit  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  right?  Not  everybody 
applauded,  is  that  significant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  member  may  draw  from  that  what  con- 
clusions he  likes. 

The  yardstick  that  many  of  us  choose  is 
the  broad  impact  of  our  programmes  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  our  people 
and  our  province.  However,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  responsibihty  to  chart  a  course  for 
the  economy  of  this  province.  In  this  way  we 
assure  the  greatest  increase  in  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  our  people.  We  also  are  sure 
in  this  day  of  rapidly  growing  government 
activity,  that  we  will  have  the  adequate 
revenues  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
people  without  imposing  undue  strain  on 
their  pocketbooks.  That  is  why  we  have  set 
for  ourselves  a  series  of  goals. 

It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
the  meeting  of  our  economic  goals  is  the 
shortage  of  skilled  labour.  In  such  circum- 
stances, one  can  resort  to  significant  retrain- 
ing programmes  or  one  can  go  abroad  to  seek 
a  higher  rate  of  immigration.  We  have  done 
both  these  things  and  we  have  done  them 
both  with  success. 

The  training  and  retraining  is  a  matter  of 
continuing  application  and  concern  although 
clearly  this  does  not  produce  great  numbers 
of  skilled  people  overnight  and  must  be  a 
longer  term  consideration.  Immigration  has 
not  been  an  easy  matter  but  through  our 
overseas  ofiices  we  have  stepped  up  the  active 
recruitment  of  immigrants.  Last  year  Ontario 
enjoyed  one  of  its  best  years  on  record.  We 
hope  that  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case 
and  that  our  economy  will  be  nourished,  not 
only  by  people  from  varying  backgrounds  but 
by  those  with  skills  essential  to  our  economic 
growth  here. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  if  our  population  is 
to  grow  rapidly  from  domestic  sources  and 
by  immigration,  we  will  only  exaggerate  what 
is  now  our  most  difficult  problem,  housing. 
For  this  reason,  it  became  very  clear  to 
the  Ontario  government  that  housing  required 


a  major  breakthrough  and  a  massive  form  of 
government  support. 

I  am  aware  it  has  been  argued  about  the 
danger  of  government  taking  over  the  job 
of  private  enterprise.  I  believe  we  always 
must  guard  against  any  encroachment  by  gov- 
ernment on  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  can  be  more  adequately  conducted  by 
private  business.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  business  and  government  are  complemen- 
tary rather  than  competitive.  Business  and 
government  must  proceed  as  partners  in  pro- 
gress if  we  are  to  achieve  the  solution  of  the 
complex  economic  and  social  problems  which 
stand  before  us.  However,  where  it  is  clear 
that  private  business  is  not  or  cannot  be 
organized  in  the  manner  necessary  to  under- 
take a  crash  programme,  then  this  responsi- 
bility must  fall  to  the  government;  this  is 
the  role  we  have  chosen  in  the  matter  of 
housing. 

As  this  session  of  the  Legislature  proceeds, 
the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
will  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about 
this  important  programme.  But  let  me  re- 
affirm once  more  its  high  priority  to  this 
government. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  our  economic 
growth,  we  must  have  increasing  investment 
in  education,  in  research,  and  in  develop- 
ment. For  this  reason,  our  economists  are 
working  in  very  close  cooperation  with  the 
departments  of  Education,  University  Affairs, 
and  Labour  to  assure  that  our  long-term  man- 
power policies  and  our  long-term  educational 
processes  will  only  provide  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  capacities  of  our  people  and  for  the 
type  of  economic  investments  so  necessary  to 
our  growth.  These  are  the  two  objectives 
that  we  have. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  this  in  regard 
to  this  form  of  development:  It  was  indicated 
yesterday  that  we  are  doing  nothing  in  eastern 
Ontario;  in  fact  it  was  indicated  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  in  any  place.  As  time  goes  on 
and  the  aflFairs  of  this  House  unfold,  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  will 
have  placed  before  the  House  many  of  the 
things  that  his  department  has  been  able  to 
do  in  this  area  of  helping  people,  and  helping 
people  in  regions  in  which  we  think  there 
is  a  specific  interest. 

Just  as  an  example,  I  want  to  refer  to  an 
event  of  this  present  week  which  took  place 
in  Carleton  Place,  because  I  think  it  gives 
members  some  idea  of  what  the  government 
can  do  to  help  people  who  would  like  to  help 
themselves.  There  is  a  company  in  Carleton 
Place  by  the  name  of  Leigh  Instruments 
Limited  which  is  a  relatively  young  company. 
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It  took  a  scientific  concept  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  national  research  council, 
and  which  remained  undeveloped  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  translated  it  into  a  practical, 
efficient  device. 

At  first  they  were  supported  in  the  research 
side  of  their  operations  by  research  grants; 
but  when  it  came  to  putting  the  prototypes 
into  commercial  production,  nobody  would 
support  them,  so  the  Ontario  development 
corporation  provided  the  company's  first  work- 
ing capital  by  way  of  a  guaranteed  loan  of 
$200,000  in  May  of  1963,  and  thus  enabled 
this  company  to  go  into  commercial  produc- 
tion. Without  this  help  the  company  would 
have  been  compelled  to  move  to  the  United 
States,  and  develop  in  that  country  what 
really  was  a  uniquely  Canadian  invention— 
because  it  was  developed,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  national  research  council  in  Ottawa. 

Well  then,  like  all  new  companies,  it 
encountered  some  financial  difficulties.  The 
Ontario  development  corporation  gave  it  sym- 
pathetic consideration  in  its  repayment  sched- 
ule and  we  provided  them  with  consultant 
advice,  because  basically  the  men  who  were 
developing  this  were  scientists.  We  provided 
them,  as  I  say,  with  substantial  advisory 
service. 

Early  in  1966  it  became  apparent  that  their 
expansion  would  require  additional  accom- 
modation. They  had  almost  been  attracted 
away  from  Carleton  Place  by  a  very  attrac- 
tive offer  to  locate  elsewhere  in  the  province, 
and  of  course  if  they  had  moved  from  that 
relatively  small  community  of  Carleton  Place 
it  would  have  caused  a  severe  dislocation. 
Once  again  the  Ontario  development  corpora- 
tion entered  the  picture,  after  it  had  been 
approached  by  civic  leaders  as  well  as  by 
the  company,  and  this  week  a  new  building 
was  opened  in  Carleton  Place. 

Members  might  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  statistics  of  this  plant  and  what  it  has 
been  able  to  do.  In  1P63.  when  thev  first 
approached  ODC,  they  had  35  employees.  In 
1967  they  have  250  employees  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $1.75  million.  In  1962, 
their  sales  were  $81,000,  and  in  1966  they 
were  $2.6  million.  In  1968  they  think  the 
sales  will  be  $6.5  million.  They  exported,  in 
1964,  $11,000;  and  in  1966  exported  $2 
million  worth  of  products. 

Mr.  Singer:   What  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  an  electronic  gadget  of 
one  kind  or  another  used  in  aircraft.  My 
technical  knowledge  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  that.  They  spend  about  10  per  cent 
of  their  annual   sales   volume   each   year  on 


research.  This  is  only  one  company  that  I 
mention— from  the  story  of  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  the  area  of  regional 
development,  in  putting  these  companies 
where  they  will  have  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  life  of  the  area.  And  also  to  prevent,  if 
we  can,  the  ever-increasing  congestion  in 
some  of  our  larger  industrial  and  commercial 
areas  in  the  province. 

We  are  seeking,  through  agencies  such  as 
the  ODC,  and  our  activities  in  the  trade  and 
industry  branch  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  or  by  developing 
policy  in  the  new  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  to  establish  a  re- 
freshing climate  in  which  business  and  capital 
investment  will  be  encouraged  in  all  parts  of 
our  province.  We  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  offer  positive  encouragement  to 
investment  in  Canadian  industry,  and  in  the 
processing  of  our  resources;  and  I  might  say 
that  in  the  story  of  that  company  there  is  no 
subsidy.  It  was  all  done  with  loans.  They 
repaid  the  first  loan  and  then  came  back  for 
another  one;  so  really,  in  the  final  analysis,  all 
we  have  done  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 

At  a  time  when  increasing  pressures  are 
upon  us  to  undertake  many  kinds  of  activity, 
and  at  an  accelerating  rate,  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  have  a  philosophy  to 
deal  with  our  future.  I  have  spoken  yesterday 
and  today  of  priorities;  and  these  priorities 
do  not  mean,  as  someone  interpreted,  that 
we  will  turn  our  backs  on  pressing  responsi- 
bilities, because  we  will  not.  Rather  it  means 
that  we  will  attempt  to  introduce  our  pro- 
grammes and  policies,  or  expand  our  present 
programmes,  on  a  long-term  planning  basis. 
On  the  one  hand  we  will  live  within  our 
means;  on  the  other  hand  we  will  be  assured 
that  we  will  make  the  maximum  contribution 
to  our  economic  development. 

As  we  proceed  along  this  road  it  will  be 
quite  clear  that  some  of  the  activities  we  have 
begun  will  bring  other  requirements  in  their 
wake.  We  must  plan  for  these  and  incor- 
porate them  in  our  planning.  I  know  that 
when  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton)  presents  his  Budget  he  will 
elaborate  upon  this  particular  theme  and  give 
you  further  ideas  and  information  as  to  where 
this  government  is  going.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  express  the  belief  of  the  government 
that  long-term  planning  is  the  only  way  to 
contain  the  steady  increase  in  taxes  and  to 
assure  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  Ontario. 
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As  I  have  said  many  times  before  in  this 
House,  the  easiest  way  to  raise  additional 
revenue  is,  of  course,  to  broaden  the  tax  base, 
rather  than  always  trusting  to  an  increase  in 
the  rate.  To  do  that,  the  programmes  must 
be  devoted  to  long-range  growth  and  expan- 
sion. Since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
Opposition  spokesmen  have  levelled  the 
heaviest  guns,  it  seem  to  me,  at  this  govern- 
ment for  our  use  of  dynamic,  snappy, 
programme  titles  and  slogans.  They  objected 
to  GO  transit;  they  objected  to  home  owner- 
ship made  easy;  they  objected  to  design  for 
development;  they  objected  to  wild  rivers; 
but  all  I  can  say  is  they  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  cannot  have  us  a  grey,  old  and 
tired  government  before  the  speech,  and  a 
snappy,  new,  bright-faced,  too  snappy,  too 
new,  too  bright-faced  government  the  day 
after.  They  simply  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
I  think  the  supreme  effectiveness  of  these 
things  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  references 
they  have  made  to  them.  It  must  have 
worried  them  quite  a  bit,  otherwise  we  would 
not  have  had  nearly  as  many  references. 

Personally,  I  think  nothing  could  be  more 
fitting  than  these  titles.  They  are  new  pro- 
grammes, and  they  are  modern  titles  for  them. 
They  draw  the  public's  attention  to  them; 
they  let  the  public  know  what  is  being  done, 
and  in  my  view  they  are  completely  fitting. 
I  think  they  are  completely  fitting  to  a 
government  that  is  young,  dynamic,  and 
getting   things   done. 

I  do  hope  the  members  will  all  visit  Expo 
67-  I  do  not  know  how  many  members  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  what  has  gone  on  there 
to  date,  but  I  can  assure  them  they  will  see 
the  face  of  Ontario  presented  there  in  a 
truly  go-go  image.  I  think  they  will  be  proud 
of  it,  and  will  feel  as  I  feel  when  I  walk  in 
that  place  and  look  at  it.  It  engenders  in  me 
a  feeling  of  excitement;  it  makes  me  feel  that 
I  belong  to  a  province  that  is  really  moving. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Opposi- 
tion members  come  along  with  us,  and  not 
sit  over  there  looking  at  everything  through 
a  grey  haze.  It  all  looks  so  awful— everybody 
is  in  trouble,  there  is  no  prosperity,  nobody 
is  getting  any  education.  Why  not  be 
enthusiastic  and  come  along  with  us?  Join 
us  in  this  crusade  we  have.  Why  not  come 
with  us  and  make  this  province  into  really 
something  with  these  plans  we  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  already  done?  Just 
give  us  a  little  exhilaration  and  give  the 
people  that  exhilaration.  The  Opposition 
members  are  the  old  and  tired  ones— every- 
thing is  wrong. 


I  think  everything  is  pretty  much  all  right 
in  this  province.  We  have  difficulties,  of 
course,  but  I  like  to  look  on  the  optimistic 
side.  I  think  that  our  economy  in  this  prov- 
ince is  good  proof  of  the  image  conveyed  by 
the  slogans  we  have  used.  Remember  the 
attack  on  the  trade  crusade;  remember  all 
the  talk  about— was  it  the  hippopotamus— how 
terrible  all  that  was? 

Just  let  me  tell  the  members  that  since  I 
became  leader  of  this  government  in  1961, 
the  province  has  been  gcing  through  an  ex- 
pansion unequalled  in  its  history  and  already 
almost  twice  as  long  as  the  previous  record- 
breaking  postwar  boom  of  1955-56. 

When  we  started  the  trade  crusade.  Oppo- 
sition members  all  laughed.  "Another  gim- 
mick," we  were  told.  "All  you  are  doing  is 
advertising  your  government,  ycu  do  not  care 
about  people."  Well,  one  of  the  objectives 
was  75,000  new  jobs  a  year.  This  was  to  me 
an  objective  laid  down  by  the  economic 
council  of  Canada.  In  1966  we  created 
102,000  new  jobs. 

When  the  economic  council  of  Canada 
made  its  five-year  forecast,  I  might  say  this 
government  took  it  very  seriously  and  we 
studied  that  forecast  very,  very  carefully.  I 
stood  here  and  I  told  this  House  then  that 
we  accepted  that  as  a  goal,  and  we  did.  The 
council's  target  was  for  a  real  growth  of  5.5 
per  cent  per  year.  That  is  what  it  put  out  in 
its  fc recast.  In  fact,  our  average  real  growth 
rate  over  the  last  three  years  has  been  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent.  We  have  exceeded  our 
goal  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  evidence  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now  then,  the  economic 
council  said  that  the  key- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  He  should  open  his  eyes 
and  look  around  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  evidence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  lives  among 
it  but  he  cannot  see  it.  It  is  all  around— in 
the  schools,  in  the  universities.  It  is  in  the 
prosperous  people,  it  is  in  new  factories,  it 
is  in  all  these  new  things  that  we  see  and  the 
life  that  we  lead,  but  the  member  chooses  to 
look  it  at  all  through  a  grey  fog.  Get  enthusi- 
astic. Get  some  enthusiasm  for  our  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  May  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker?  There  are  times  when  the  truth 
really  hurts. 
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The  Canada  economic  council  said  at  this 
same  time  that  the  key  to  the  international 
position  of  Canada  was  a  healthy  rise  in  ex- 
port of  manufactured  goods.  Well,  we  have 
been  criticized  by  the  Opposition  for  promot- 
ing exports,  for  replacing  imports,  for  con- 
ducting a  large  programme  in  this  area,  but 
it  is  successful.  In  that  period  the  export  of 
fully  manufactured  goods  from  this  country 
has  increased  by  about  15  per  cent  and  a 
very  large  percentage  of  that  increase  of  fully 
manufactured  goods  comes,  of  course,  directly 
from  this  province. 

I  would  not  be  silly  enough  to  stand  here 
and  say  that  we  are  entirely  responsible,  but 
I  would  say  this,  we  have  had  a  really  good 
hand  in  doing  it.  We  have  done  it  in  coopera- 
tion with  industry,  and,  of  course  with  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  How 
about  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  given  them  the 
proper  atmosphere,  we  have  given  them  good 
transportation,  we  have  given  them  good 
education,  we  have  given  them  good  power 
supply,  and  above  all,  we  have  given  them 
stable  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  highest  taxes  in  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  the  greatest  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Five  years  ago  when  I 
took  my  present  position,  this  country  was 
facing  serious  problems  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  The  Prime 
Minister  had  better  go  to  Ottawa. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  In  the  year  following 
that  there  was  a  crisis  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  would  say  that  in  1966  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  province  was  2.5  per  cent, 
and  by  anybody's  standards,  that  constitutes 
full  employment  in  the  society  in  which  we 
live.  Our  balance  of  payments  situation  has 
been  improving— and  let  me  put  it  this  way, 
we  have  been  very  pleased  to  have  been 
associated  with  this  growth  and  development. 
The  economy  is  no  different  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  individuals.  We  have  problems. 
We,  the  government,  will  do  what  we  can 
to  solve  them. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  our  plans.  As 
this  session  unfolds  the  members  will  hear 
a  lot  more,  because  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 


story.  We  think  we  can  help  solve  these 
problems  by  encouraging  mobility,  by  bring- 
ing in  some  new  ideas  which  the  Opposition 
fights  so  furiously. 

No,  they  could  not  have  GO  transit.  That 
is  too  new.  They  would  not  have  anything 
hke  that.  Oh  no.  They  would  not  have  a 
trade  crusade.  They  would  not  have  a  pro- 
gramme of  wild  rivers.  They  would  not  save 
these  magnificent  rivers  for  the  use  of  gener- 
ations yet  unborn.  They  would  not  have  a 
programme  to  do  that.  Well,  what  would 
they  call  it?  Wild  rivers.  What  a  wonderful 
programme.  That  is  the  most  imaginative 
description  of  a  programme  I  have  heard  in 
this  House  for  many,  many  years.  We  have 
a  new,  young,  fresh  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  and  here  he  is,  right 
off  the  bat,  offering  a  wonderful  new  pro- 
gramme designed  for  their  children  and  my 
children. 

Mr.  Whicher:  A  lot  of  people  like  the  old 
one  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Their  children  and  my 
children. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  Prime  Minister  should 
look  behind  him  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  old  one  is  over  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  think  we  can  help 
by  introducing  some  new  comparative  tech- 
niques and  we  think  we  must  be  alive  to,  and 
adjust  to,  our  changing  society  and  our 
changing  economy.  We  like  the  modem 
sound  of  the  titles  of  some  of  these  pro- 
grammes.   We  like  them. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
government  is  not  stodgy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  are  not  stodgy,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  effort  made  to  paint 
us  that  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  rose  by  any  other  name  I 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Prime  Minister 
agree  that  the  reasons  why  the  government  is 
not  stodgy  are  those  spelled  out  in  the 
leaflet  put  out  by  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive association:  "Are  Conservatives  stodgy?" 
the  leaflet  asks.  "No,  ask  Gerda,"  it  rephes. 
Is  that  the  proof  you  are  getting  away  from 
stodginess? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  say  I  really 
do  not  think  the  member  expected  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Just  let  me  say  before  I  complete  my 
remarks  that  we  will  place  before  this  House 
and  before  the  people  of  Ontario  more  pro- 
grammes before  this  session  is  over.  But  I 
would  just  repeat  my  plea  to  be  a  little  more 
enthusiastic  about  our  own  province,  please. 
Just  see  a  little  bit  of  the  true  vibrancy  of 
this  province,  how  fast  it  is  growing.  Read 
Bruce  West's  column  this  morning  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Did  the  members  not  like 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  read 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  should 
read  it.  He  displays  a  degree  of  good  old 
Ontario  enthusiasm  I  like  to  hear.  He  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  place  in  which  he 
lives.  He  does  not  say  it  is  all  wrong.  He 
does  not  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  and 
that  we  are  all  going  to  pot. 

So  just  change  the  Opposition  attitude  a 
little  bit,  and  while  I  am  on  this  subject, 
please  do  not  be  apologists  for  the  federal 
government  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I,  in  the  usual  custom,  compli- 
ment you  in  your  high  office  again  this  year. 
The  government  has  done  one  thing  right 
anyhcw.  It  has  seen  fit  to  keep  you  doing 
a  good  job.  Point  number  one  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bernier),  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
come  into  this  House  and  in  their  maiden 
speeches  have  said  nothing  about  the  Opposi- 
tion, nothing  detrimental  to  anyone.  He 
spoke  only  for  his  riding,  handing  out  a 
pamphlet  that  speaks  well  for  his  ability  to 
put  across  the  proper  kind  of  publicity. 

And  when  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  set  that  boun- 
dary—I may  not  go  along  with  my  leader— 
maybe  he  made  a  mistake.  He  should  have 
brought  it  over  to  the  east  a  little  more  so 
that  part  of  the  province  could  have  been  in 
Manitoba,  simply  because  those  people  in  the 
north  who  were  represented  here  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wren  and  then  by  our  friend  the  late 
Bob  Gibson,  have  come  to  you,  to  your  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Speaker,  and  have  told  you  on 
so  many  occasions  what  that  part  of  the 
country  needed,  and  they  felt  they  were  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  rest  of  the  province. 

One  can  walk  across  the  street  here,  or 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  street,  and  get  on  a 


train  at  about  10.30  in  the  evening,  sit  on  that 
train  for  25  hours  and  come  to  Fort  William 
and  you  are  still  within  450  miles  of  the 
boundary  25  hours  later.  This  is  a  big  prov- 
ince; that  gentleman  has  a  big  job.  He  was, 
in  my  opinion,  elected  by  the  people  of 
Kenora  because  that  area  was  not  getting 
what  they  ought  to  from  this  province. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  see  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  stay  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to 
him.  I  am  so  happy  to  see  that  so  many 
Ministers  of  the  government  abandoned  the 
chamber  immediately  after  the  Prime  Minister 
was  through  with  his  speech.  This  shows  how 
interested  they  are  in  what  we  might  have  to 
say  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

I  have  decided  that  this  year  I  would  not 
prepare  anything  by  way  of  a  written  text.  I 
felt  that  there  was  sufficient  to  talk  about 
without  going  into  the  books  to  find  out  what 
you  have  or  have  not  done. 

I  liked  the  Prime  Minister's  excitement. 
That  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  the  hon. 
gentleman  excited  in  this  House  since  I  was 
elected  in  1959.  I  think  possibly  the  Expo 
people  ought  to  set  up  an  office  for  him  in 
that  new  pavilion  where  he  can  get  this  energy 
and  exuberance  that  he  talks  about,  so  that 
when  he  comes  into  the  House  he  can  expound 
the  many  things  he  has  done  for  you.  Because 
this  is  good.  This  is  the  first  time,  in  my 
experience,  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  been 
excited  about  something.  With  an  expenditure 
of  some  $5  million  for  that  pavilion— that  has 
turned  into  $11  million  but  I  venture  to  say, 
before  this  province  gets  through  with  that 
particular  project,  it  will  be  pretty  close  to  $20 
million.  Why  should  not  someone  get  excited 
about  it? 

I  have  decided  today  that  I  would  speak 
about  some  of  the  issues  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted.  One  of  them  was  to  discuss  this 
wilderness  trail- or  whatever  this  new  project, 
wild  rivers,  this  imaginative  programme  they 
have  for  five  provincial  parks,  is  called.  Yet  I 
recall  the  previous  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
standing  here  talking  about  wilderness  trails 
from  Hamilton  through  Wentworth  through 
Lincoln  down  into— it  would  finish  up  in  Lin- 
coln county,  not  in  my  riding.  In  1956  they 
received  a  brief.  Three  county  councils  got 
their  heads  together  because  they  believed  it 
ought  to  be. 

An  hon.  member:  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Bukator:  In  1956! 

A  brief  was  prepared,  and  in  my  book  that 
adds  up  to  about  12  years  ago.  The  then 
Prime  Minister,  Hon.  Mr.  Frost,  stood  in  his 
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place  and  said  that  he  had  talked  to  people 
from  Niagara  Falls.  I  could  have  said  to  him 
that  he  was  talking  to  the  wrong  people— that 
is  why  they  lost  that  riding.  It  was  not  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  riding— this  project,  he  was 
talking  about— it  was  in  Lincoln,  Went  worth, 
Hamilton,  that  Escarpment  Drive,  and  the 
beautiful  park,  the  beautiful  highway  for 
people  to  travel  along,  and  enjoy  the  nature 
trail  of  which  the  Minister  speaks.  Now  then, 
if  this  government  does  no  more  about  the 
five  parks  they  have  talked  about  in  this  par- 
ticular session  than  they  did  for  that  one, 
we  can  well  figure  for  ourselves  that  nothing 
will  happen  in  the  next  10  or  12  years, 

Wc  took  it  on  ourselves.  I  will  tell  them 
this:  The  county  councillors  met  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell),  a 
fine  gentleman  in  my  book,  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  project.  He  made  an  appointment 
with  the  then  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  who  is  also  not  here, 
the  former  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
MacNaughton)— he  is  here— and  they  were 
good  enough  to  see  me,  to  talk  with  me,  and 
to  the  people  in  that  area  who  were  interested 
in  this  project.  And  this  is  a  concession  that 
they  do  not  often  give  to  a  member  of  the 
Opposition. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  the  excellent  hearing. 
Let  me  tell  you  of  the  enthusiastic  people 
from  those  areas  who  said,  "This  is  good  and 
ought  to  be  done  before  they  build  too  many 
buildings  along  that  escarpment."  I  am  sure, 
as  I  am  standing  before  this  House,  that  this 
project  will  be  held  up  again  for  a  year  or 
two,  or  three,  because  we  now  have  two 
Ministers— the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle),  who  also  is  not 
in  his  seat,  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme)  — 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  to  go  on  being 
ill-informed  on  this.  The  group  was  in  this 
morning  and  the  government  has  promised- 
Several  hon.  members:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Now  if  the  Opposition 
does  not  want  to  know  about  this,  why,  that 
is  fine. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  want  to  know,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  know  the  member 
wants  to  know  but  the  rest  of  them  do  not 
want  to  know. 

But  the  government  is  paying  50  per  cent 
of  that  study  that  is  being  made— the  engin- 
eering study.   The  group  from  that  area  were, 


I  think,  completely  happy  this  morning.  This 
is  rather  recent  and  I  just  thought  the  hon. 
member  might  like  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  must  say  that  is  excellent 
news. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gentle- 
man who  interjected  that  last  remark,  I  take 
exception  to  it.  In  all  fairness  to  myself,  as 
member  for  Niagara  Falls,  I  ought  not  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  as  the  Minister  who 
just  spoke  treated  me.  He  told  me  that  they 
met;  and  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  is  concerned  he  can  go  back 
to  Moosonee  and  look  for  diamonds  again. 
We  will  not  miss  him  here.  I  hope  the  next 
time  he  will  have  a  little  more  success  than 
he  had  the  last  time. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  has  not  a 
microphone  this  year;  he  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  this  subject. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  for  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, please,  while  the  member  is  making 
his   speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  why  the  Minister  of 
Mines  has  not  got  a  microphone? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  you  may  not.  The 
member  will  proceed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  stop  their  interjections  while  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  is  making  his 
address.  Would  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls  proceed  and  I  will  try  to  give  him  a 
better  hearing. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
would  not  like  the  Minister  of  Mines  to 
leave.  I  surely  did  not  mean  to  offend  him. 
I  thought  he  would  extend  the  courtesy  to 
me  to  at  least  stay  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  to  have  his  after- 
noon sleep. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  had  some  figures  handed 
to  us  not  too  many  days  ago  by  the  Whip  of 
the  government.  He  went  on  to  tell  us  that,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  we  the  Liberal 
Party  did  not  attend  committee  meetings  be- 
cause he  had   certain  percentage  figures   of 
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when  we  did  attend  and  when  we  did  not 
attend.  And  it  appears  now  that  if  you  were 
to  take  the  figures,  and  I  were  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  just  a  little  longer  and  not  touch 
on  that  subject,  we  would  find  that  about  25 
government  members  of  74  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  there  were  here  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  Prime  Minister  was  speaking 
—about  30  per  cent. 

This  is  not  a  good  average.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  he  did  not  use  those  figures 
when  it  came  to  the  committee  meetings. 
That  got  to  the  press— when  they  came  in, 
reported,  got  their  attendance  noted,  then 
walked  out.  I  remember  those  and  I  would 
not  want  to  say  the  Whip  is  not  telling  the 
truth. 

I  remember  an  old  doctor  saying,  on  an 
occasion  when  I  spoke  of  something  like 
this:  "It  proves  only  one  thing  to  me;  figures 
don't  lie  but  lies  figure." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  those  figures  were 
used  unfairly  to  try  to  expose  the  Opposition. 
Many  times,  if  the  Opposition  member  who 
sat  in  those  committees  had  walked  out  of 
that  room  they  would  not  have  had  a  quorum. 
So  what  has  he  got  to  brag  about  when  I 
find  that  he  is  not  in  his  place  also. 

I  do  not  know  how  an  individual  can  get 
his  point  across.  Before  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  leaves  maybe  I  should 
have  a  little  chat  with  him.  Maybe  I  should 
discuss  one  of  the  departments  that  comes 
under  his  jurisdiction— that  is  workmen's 
compensation. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  new  chairman.  Mr. 
Legge,  who  I  believe  is  trying  to  do  a  good 
job  with  an  obsolete  set  of  statutes,  with  an 
obsolete  method  of  operation  in  that  par- 
ticular office.  The  method  they  use  in  those 
offices,  the  way  they  treat  the  people,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  way  they  treat  the  individuals 
who  have  to  get  compensation— which  is 
usually  two-thirds  of  their  pay. 

As  the  men  are  recovering,  they  decide  that 
they  ought  to  cut  a  portion  of  their  pay  from 
them  and  cut  them  down  to  the  point  where 
they  ought  to  go  back  to  work.  In  many 
instances  this  particular  group  of  people 
suffer  and  their  families  have  not  enough  to 
eat  in  the  house  because  their  cheques  are  not 
coming  through. 

Now  this  has  happened  since  the  new 
chairman  has  taken  over.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  particular  department  of  government  is 
not  doing  its  job.  I  do  believe  they  ought  to 
have  offices  in  these  highly  industrialized 
areas  where  the  people  who  are  injured  can 


go  to  the  offices— in  areas  such  as  Hamilton, 
Niagara  Falls,  Windsor— and  take  their  case 
to  the  people  in  an  area  where  they  are 
acquainted  instead  of  having  to  come  to 
Toronto  with  a  referee  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems before  another  board  hearing,  possibly 
to  rehear  their  case. 

These  men  are  not  capable  of  handling  the 
job  for  themselves;  they  are  not  capable  of 
presenting  their  case  properly. 

I  do  believe  that  this  particular  department 
is  not— this  commission  is  not— treating  the 
people  who  are  injured  in  any  way  that  would 
be  fair  in  my  opinion.  When  they  decide 
to  set  up  offices  in  the  highly  industrialized 
areas  where  people  can  go  to  the  office  in 
their  region  to  discuss  their  problems,  to  tell 
them  their  case  and  to  get  their  money  on 
time  rather  than  late,  as  it  has  been  in  many 
cases.  Many  members  of  the  House  have  had 
to  call  the  proper  authorities  and  tell  them 
about  it;  and  they  respond  very  quickly  once 
called.  So  the  government  can  take  another 
look  at  the  workmen's  compensation  statutes 
and  amend  them  and  bring  them  up  to  date. 
This  is  one  of  the  obsolete  laws  of  this  prov- 
ince, as  I  see  them. 

We  were  talking  about  housing.  I  happen 
to  be  in  the  real  estate  business.  The  average 
working  man  cannot  buy  a  home  because  in 
many  cases  he  cannot  raise  the  down  payment. 
You  have  a  problem  here  in  Toronto  that 
differs  in  many  ways  from  the  problems  in 
smaller  cities  and  villages  of  the  province. 
You  can  buy  a  home  in  the  Niagara  peninsula, 
anywhere  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  down,  and 
the  average  working  man  cannot  get  that  kind 
of  money  to  pay  the  down  payment,  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  himself  and  his  family. 

If  this  housing  method  that  they  are  now 
going  to  use  through  that  hon.  gentleman— 
who  again  is  not  here  because  he  is  out  doing 
big  things  for  the  province,  I  had  hoped  that 
he  would  have  been  here,  because  I  think  that 
if  they  were  to  provide  sufficient  capital  for 
people  to  be  able  to  buy  the  houses  that  the 
government  apparently  has  purchased  and 
now  is  letting  the  people  buy  as  though  they 
were  paying  rent  with  no  down  payment— or 
a  very  small  one— if  these  homes  can  be  pur- 
chased by  the  people  who  live  in  them,  then 
the  man  who  sells  that  house  can  provide  the 
necessary  down  payment  to  buy  himself  a 
new  one. 

I  speak  of  one  subdivision  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Hundreds  of  people  have  gone 
through  these  homes,  and  because  they  can- 
not get  the  $4,000  down  they  do  not  buy  the 
home.  They  are  paying,  to  rent  an  old  build- 
ing, in  excess  of  the  payments  they  would 
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have  to  pay  to  buy  a  new  home.  Now  then, 
the  Welland  canal  is  going  to  cut  a  swath 
from  Port  Colbome  to  Port  Dalhousie,  and 
they  are  taking  many,  many  houses  out,  along 
with  what  you  call  strip  development.  They 
have  boarded  them  up.  People  have  had  their 
homes  bought  from  them.  An  appraiser  comes 
along  and  tells  them  what  their  houses  are 
Worth,  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  in 
many  cases  they  pay  more  for  the  house  than 
that  individual  had  paid  for  it  or  put  into  that 
particular  building.  So  he  takes  his  cash  be- 
cause he  knows  not  what  the  market  will  pro- 
vide for  him,  and  he  finds  in  many  cases  that 
he  has  not  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  new 
home  because  the  prices  have  gone  up  con- 
siderably over  the  last  three  or  four  years.  So 
they  have  some  cash,  but  no  home. 

Down  in  Iroquois  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  members  vdll  recall  that  they  moved 
a  village  completely;  took  it  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  put  it  up  on  a  hillside  on  higher 
ground;  put  in  the  streets  and  services  and 
water;  provided  parks  and  schools,  and  took 
the  old  homes.  They  had  a  big  machine  there 
that  would  walk  over  the  top  of  the  home, 
pick  it  up  and  carry  it  over  to  the  new  foun- 
dation. In  that  area,  in  which  the  new  hon. 
Minister  from  Lincoln  county  (Mr.  Welch) 
ought  to  be  interested-and  he  is  not  here 
either;  boy,  there  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  talking  to 
an  empty  House— many  homes  that  could  be 
picked  up  and  put  into  a  compact  village,  or 
town  are  sitting  there  now  going  to  waste  or 
are  boarded  up. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  and 
his  department  believe  that  there  is  a  housing 
shortage,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  homes 
that  could  be  taken  to  a  location— properly 
laid  out,  properly  planned,  instead  of  strip 
development— for  people  who  can  maintain 
them  and  buy  them  at  a  price  that  they  can 
afford.  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  get  to 
the  Minister  with  it,  regardless  of  what  he 
does  with  it,  but  I  do  believe  that  he  owes  it 
to  the  people  of  that  community.  If  he  is 
going  to  develop  housing,  there  are  many  lots 
in  that  area  that  are  serviced;  water  and 
sewage  disposal  plants  are  built.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  type  of  housing  can  be  made 
available  to  many  senior  citizens  who  cannot 
afford  a  $19,000  or  $20,000  home.  That  hap- 
pens to  be  one  area  at  which  the  government 
ought  to  take  a  good  look. 

I  was  talking  about  parks  in  the  province. 
I  talked  about  that  Escapment  Drive  and  I 
understand  that  the  wheels  are  in  motion  and 
it  makes  me  feel  good  to  think  that  will  hap- 
pen. I  recall  saying  to  Mr.  Frost  in  his  time. 


that  if  they  got  down  to  the  Queenston  area 
by  the  Escarpment  Drive,  they  ought  to  con- 
tinue up  the  river  and  come  into  the  old 
chestnut  that  I  speak  of  every  year  when  I 
am  here— the  Erie  Beach  park,  some  3,300 
feet  of  riverfront  property  along  Lake  Erie 
across  from  Buffalo,  which  can  be  bought  for 
approximately  $200,000.  I  suggested  to  the 
parks  commission  that  it  buy  that. 

I  remember  Mr.  Frost- 1  had  some  support 
here,  Mr.  Speaker— saying  that  I  had  a  point 
and  he  would  like  to  talk  to  me  about  this  in 
his  office.  The  hon.  member  for  Welland  (Mr. 
Momingstar)  and  I— it  is  nice  to  see  someone 
here— and  the  chairman  of  the  parks  commis- 
sion—Mr. Daley  at  that  time— had  a  chat  with 
Mr.  Frost  and  when  he  heard  the  proposal  he 
said  to  Mr.  Daley,  "Buy  it."  I  see  the  vice- 
chairman  of  Hydro  here.  He  can  confirm 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  because  he  has  a 
habit  of  bringing  statistics  from  main  offices 
here  on  University  Avenue  that  are  very 
detailed  and  very  accurate. 

I  ought  to  tell  about  how  some  of  the 
revenue  comes  into  the  parks  commission  and 
I  am  sorry  that  the  new  chairman  (Mr.  Allan), 
is  not  here.  Last  year,  $670,000  was  paid  to 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  by  the  Hydro 
for  water  rentals.  A  similar  amount,  $625,000, 
went  into  the  coffers  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment for  water  rentals  from  the  Hydro.  I 
would  think  that  these  fine-feathered  gentle- 
men behind  mc  would  find  a  better  place  to 
have  their  confab  and  tell  their  stories  to 
each  other— I  would  think  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  respect.  We  were  more  than 
fair  with  their  speakers  so  far  and  I  think 
I  ought  to  get  the  same  consideration  and 
respect.  The  parks  commission  is  nmning  a 
big  parks  system  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 
The  Hydro  was  to  pay  to  the  parks  cx)ni- 
mission  $1.25  per  horsepower  generated. 
When  the  second  Sir  Adam  Beck  plant  was 
built,  there  was  much  too  much  money  going 
into  the  coffers  of  the  parks  commission, 
because  it  was  also  making  approximately 
$700,000  net  on  the  concessions  and  because 
of  that  it  decided  that  the  province  ought  to 
have  some  of  these  funds. 

I  would  think  from  that  amount  of  money 
that  the  parks  commission  receives,  which  is  a 
surplus,  that  it  could  have  purchased  this 
piece  of  land  beyond  old  Fort  Erie,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Niagara.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  unreasonable.  I  think  this  is  a  good  request. 
And  if  the  parks  system  that  the  government 
is  talking  about  in  the  province  ought  to 
extend  into  the  populated  areas— and  I  think 
it   should— this   land   should   be   purchased. 
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There  is  a  piece  of  land,  133  acres, 
formerly  a  nine-hole  golf  course  on  the 
Niagara  River,  adjoining  the  parks  system, 
that  can  be  purchased  for— I  said  it  could  last 
year  and  I  believe  it  can  this  year— $1 
million.  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  but 
when  land  can  be  bought  that  cheap,  I 
think  it  should  be  purchased  for  parks  pur- 
poses of  the  future.  It  is  adjoining  the  parks 
commission's  lands.  Again  I  speak  to— well,  I 
hope  not  an  empty  House— but  I  think  the 
hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Allan) 
ought  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  buying  it. 

They  looked  at  it  once  before  and  said 
it  was  too  much  money.  Let  me  give  an 
illustration  of  what  land  values  are.  The 
Hydro— and  I  can  be  corrected  on  this  figure 
—had  some  land  by  the  Seagram  tower  and 
sold  it  to  private  enterprise  for  $1  a  square 
foot.  I  think  that  would  bring  an  acre  to 
$43,560.  This  is  the  kind  of  money  that  is 
received  for  land  in  that  area. 

Where  the  Skylon  tower  was  built,  land 
was  purchased  originally  950  feet  along  the 
escarpment  adjoining  the  parks  system, 
where  they  have  the  benches  near  the  re- 
frectory,  where  the  parks  commissioners 
meet.  That  was  purchased  for  $114,000 
originally  by  an  individual.  Because  he  could 
not  get  the  wheels  in  motion  to  set  up  the 
commercial  unit  he  had  in  mind,  he  offered 
it  to  the  parks  commission  for  $250,000. 
That  is  quite  an  increase,  Mr.  Speaker, 
-over  what  he  paid  for  it.  The  parks  com- 
mission had  many  meetings  to  discuss  this 
problem  and  decided  that  it  was  too  much 
money.  The  man  leased  his  property  to 
private  enterprise  for  $50,000  a  year  for  99 
years.  He  paid  $114,000.  The  parks  could 
have  bought  it  for  $250,000.  His  estate  is 
now  getting  $50,000  for  99  years.  And  that 
is  the  land  on  which  the  Skylon  tower  is 
•erected. 

By  comparison,  the  133-acre  park  on  the 
Niagara  River  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  the 
$1  million  they  are  asking.  And  if  they  are 
thinking  of  parks  for  the  people,  where  the 
population  is,  and  where  the  tourists  come 
into  that  part  of  the  country,  I  would  think 
we  ought  to  buy  it  there.  1  do  not  say  that 
we  should  not  develop  parks  throughout  the 
province.  But  this  should  be  purchased,  and 
purchased  immediately. 

Again,  the  parks  commission  has  not,  in 
my  opinion,  too  much  foresight.  I  do  not 
know  just  exactly  what  happens  in  the  parks 
commission  meetings,  because  I  am  not  with 
them  any  more,  but  I  was  hoping  someday 
maybe  the  member  for  Welland  would  come 
into  this   House   and   tell   us.     Because   of   a 


new  chairman,  it  is  thinking  a  little  more  pro- 
gressively and  thinking  about  purchase  of 
property  for  the  children  that  will  one  day 
use   those  lands. 

They  have  developed  an  area  they  call 
Duffin  Island  where  many  hundreds  of  people 
come  to  swim  in  the  summer.  They  have 
built  bathing  houses  there.  They  have  put 
in  concrete  floors  and  shored  up  the  walls 
beautifully,  or  the  banks.  They  can  now 
accommodate  comfortably,  possibly  500 
youngsters  who  can  swim.  And  yet,  it  does 
not  require  too  much  imagination  to  see 
that  if  they  continued  this  programme 
throughout  the  islands  they  could  have  many 
thousands  of  children  enjoy  those  lands  and 
swimming  area. 

I  can  tell  the  House  something  of  those 
parks  and  swimming  areas.  I  can  tell  the 
members  that  it  is  not  only  the  children  of 
that  area  who  would  enjoy  it,  because  they 
come  there  from  all  over  the  province.  They 
come  there,  and  they  use  those  facilities  that 
are  free  to  them,   and  I  think  this  is   good. 

Another  Minister  came  into  the  St.  Cath- 
arines area  and  they  had  a  programme— the 
new  county  jails  they  are  going  to  build 
throughout  the  province.  Lincoln  county 
and  Welland  county  decided  that  they  would 
go  on  with  the  new  programme.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man), who  is  also  not  here,  decided  that  this 
was  a  good  programme  and  he  came  there, 
and  they  invited  me  to  the  reception  and  I 
was  very  happy  to  see  that  the  wheels  were 
in  motion.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  every  elected  individual  in  muni- 
cipal councils,  and  in  county  councils,  that 
this  type  of  expenditure  should  not  be  borne 
by  the  county  councils  or  the  municipalities. 
Jails  and  jail  farms  should  be  a  provincial 
expenditure  and  they  should  maintain  the 
whole  cost  of  operation  and  of  construction. 

We  have  maintained  the  jail  in  Welland— 
the  100-year-old  jail,  older  than  that— right 
in  the  city,  where  property  is  very  valuable 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  should  not  be 
an  expenditure.  The  government  talks  about 
regional  government,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
made  a  statement  today  that  I  can  read 
between  the  lines.  No  legislation  will  come 
in  this  session  for  the  Niagara  area,  the 
Niagara  peninsula,  Ottawa,  Carleton  and 
Eastview,  Halton  and  Peel,  because  there  is 
an  election  coming  and  the  government  does 
not  want  to  offend  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  province.  It  does  not  want  to  offend 
the  small-town  reeves  and  councillors,  be-r 
cause    its    members    would    not    get   elected. 
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They  say  they  are  going  to  have  some  more 
research.    I  have  heard  nothing  but  research. 

On  regional  government,  I  thought  pos- 
sibly this  year,  because  it  is  getting  a  lot  of 
cooperation  in  the  Niagara  peninsula— with 
some  minor  objection— that  maybe  this  gov- 
ernment would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  bring  about  legislation  that  would  be 
better  than  it  has  today.  Men  recognize  this 
in  those  areas,  but  the  government  will,  in 
my  opinion  do  nothing  before  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  and  I  stand  to  be  corrected.  I 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  I  was  wrong,  if  it 
does. 

The  government  of  this  province  has  never 
taken  the  lead.  Its  members  are  followers. 
Once  they  decide  that  possibly  the  people 
will  stand  for  their  kind  of  treatment,  then 
and  only  then  will  they  bring  in  legislation 
that  might  be  good  for  them  and  keep  them 
elected  in  their  offices.  But  it  is  my 
opinion  that  nothing  progressive  will  happen 
until  after  the  next  election.  Promises  we 
will  get,  but  action,  no.  We  will  not  get  any 
action.  I  see  one  Minister  is  in  the  House 
with  a  big  smirk  on  his  face,  but  we  can  ex- 
cuse him  for  that.    Nice  to  see  him  go. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and    Resources   Management):    Present! 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Easy  lo 
identify  the   smirker! 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  discuss 
pollution,  if  you  will.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  some  of  the  people  in  that  particular 
department  have  done  a  bit  of  a  job  for  us. 
Recently  the  Norton  Company  in  the  village 
where  I  live,  possibly  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  of  air  pollution,  has  spent  $167,000 
to  tie  in  several  stacks  to  catch  the  dust  and 
the  smoke.  Just  within  the  last  few  days,  I 
think  Monday  of  this  week,  in  the  Niagara 
Falls  Review,  one  can  see  the  thing  in  opera- 
ation.  The  dirt  and  the  dust  that  was  coming 
out  of  these  stacks  is  caught  into  this  par- 
ticular object,  where  they  can  catch  the 
fallout  and  then  put  the  smoke  through  a 
process  and  let  it  out.  Two  beautiful  pictures 
of   something   that   can   be   done   by   money. 

But  I  think  this  government  ought  to  take 
it  a  step  further  than  that.  There  are  two 
resolutions  on  the  order  paper  pertaining  to 
this  matter.  I  do  believe  while  I  am  on  my 
feet  I  will  have  to  mention  this.  I  believe 
that  we  ought  to  get  together  with  the 
people  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  gov- 
ernor of  that  state  recently  had  a  convention 
in  Buffalo— some  of  the  government  people 
might  have  been  there— to   discuss   the  pos- 


sibility of  cleaning  up  pollution  in  New 
York  state,  and  is  giving  a  tax  incentive.  I 
believe  that  if  these  industries  are  going  to 
put  in  a  unit- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  The  mem- 
ber is  speaking  to  my  resolution. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes.  I  am  glad  I  am.  Sarnia 
has  got  a  serious  problem  too.  But  if  the 
member  does  not  mind,  I  would  like  to 
touch  lightly  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  rather  than  a  capital  expend- 
iture, such  as  it  is,  that  should  be  considered 
an  expense  against  the  business  and  the 
owners  should  have  a  quick  write-off  on  it. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that.  Here  was  an  industry 
that  started  to  do  something  in  an  area  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  air  pollution.  I  see  of  late— 
I  suppose  they  are  to  be  complimented— 
there  have  been  two  or  three  industries  that 
had  to  pay  a  penalty  for  not  getting  to  the 
job  as  quickly  as  they  ought  to. 

If  the  government  is  doing  something  in 
that  area,  I  would  be  the  first  to  compliment 
it.  But  I  want  it  to  know  that  there  are  indi- 
vidual industries  in  the  riding  that  I  represent 
which  are  doing  a  job,  or  at  least  starting  to. 

The  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart) 
is  also  not  in  the  House.  I  understand  for 
the  benefit  of  the  record  there  are  only  five 
Ministers  in  the  House  out  of  23.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  average,  I  suppose,  five  out  of 
23.    That  is  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Whip  just  came  to  his 
seat.  The  statistician  just  came  to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Recently  I  read  in  the  paper 
where  the  Attorney  General  said  that  they  are 
going  to  take  over  44  police  departments  con- 
sisting of  one  man— just  one  man  in  those  par- 
ticular departments.  I  did  not  know  there  was 
anything  like  that  in  the  province.  So  The 
Attorney  General's  Department  is  going  to 
take  over  and  police  them  by  provincial 
police.  After  they  get  the  men  appointed  to 
their  jobs  they  will  work  out  of  the  nearest 
detachment.  I  would  think  that  this  is  good 
business. 

I  understand  the  Attorney  General  is  going 
to  bring  about— and  I  hope  in  the  not  too 
distant  future— legislation  or  through  the  Act 
that  he  has  now,  to  take  on  all  municipalities 
up  to  five  and  police  them  with  the  provincial 
police,  and  I  think  this  is  also  good. 

About  two  years  ago  I  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  summer  resort  area  such 
as  the  village  of  Crystal  Beach,  they  have  to 
hire  five  or  six  additional  police.  I  think  it  is 
the   same   in   Grand   Bend   and   other   areas. 
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where  the  municipahty  has  to  hire  extra 
poHce  to  pohce  the  people  who  come  into 
that  area.  In  the  case  of  Crystal  Beach,  some 
25,000  people  live  there  over  and  above  the 
usual  residents  of  that  village,  which  is  about 
3,000  people  in  the  off-season. 

When  they  come  into  that  village,  the 
village  taxpayer  has  to  pay  the  full  shot  of 
the  added  police.  This  strikes  me  as  a  peculiar 
way  for  the  government  to  operate.  The 
police  are  doing  a  job  for  the  province  and 
being  paid  by  the  province.  They  are  policing 
the  people  on  the  highway,  the  same  people 
who  finally  funnel  into  these  towns,  and 
because  they  come  off  the  highways  into  that 
town  or  that  village  to  police  the  very  people 
who  do  not  live  there,  then  the  village  has 
to  pay  the  shot. 

One  might  say  we  are  talking  about  estab- 
lishing a  precedent.  No  such  thing.  The  city 
of  Niagara  Falls  collects  some  $27,000  a  year 
through  an  agreement  with  this  province  to 
police  the  Rainbow  bridge  area  during  the 
summer  mcnths.  They  have  extra  police  when 
they  need  them  if  the  travelling  public  comes 
there,  so  they  pay  them  an  additional  $27,000 
for  the  extra  police  that  have  to  do  that  job. 
If  they  can  do  it  in  that  area,  why  can  they 
not  do  it  in  the  summer  resort  areas? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  added  police 
are  needed  in  these  small  municipalities  the 
province  should  continue  to  pay  them  as  it 
did  the  previous  week  when  they  were  doing 
the  job  on  the  highways.  This  is  a  simple 
request  and  I  think  an  intelligent  approach. 

I  do  believe  that  these  odds  and  ends,  these 
small  police  departments,  ought  to  be  brought 
under  one  roof.  This  is  good,  but  it  is  too 
little,  in  my  opinion,  and  too  late. 

I  made  reference  to  the  fact  the  Rainbow 
bridge  has  a  little  extra  policing  in  the 
summer  months  and  next  year  it  will  need 
that  much  more  because  they  are  completely 
reconstructing  the  area.  They  pay  grants  there 
in  lieu  of  real  taxes  up  to  about  $12,000  a 
year.  I  understand  there  is  going  to  be  a 
complex  of  stores  built  whereby  many  private 
citizens  can  have  the  same  store  as  they  had 
before  they  were  taken  out  to  be  replaced 
with  new  ones.  I  understand  there  is  going  to 
be  a  big  restaurant  built  there,  and  as  the 
Prime  Minister  said,  the  grapevine  tells  him 
our  members  in  the  front  benches  here  will 
be  done  away  with  when  another  election 
rolls  around.  Some  are  going  to  quit  and  some 
may  not,  but  they  will  not  be  here  after  the 
election  anyway,  this  is  his  impression. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  We  will 
be  on  the  other  side. 


Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  right.  And  the  member 
would  be  surprised  at  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Bukator:  He  said  we  would  be  on  the 
other  side.  Mind  you,  we  do  not  have  to  be 
good  to  be  better  than  the  government.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  read  the  popular  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Oh,  I  will  tell  the  Minister 
what— maybe  the  one  the  government  paid 
for  cost  a  httle  bit  more  to  slant  its  way.  But 
look  at  the  facts.  If  the  government  does  not 
like  it  one  way,  look  at  it  the  other,  with  the 
two  Opposition  parties.  With  the  two  Opposi- 
tion parties,  we  still  have  the  bulk  of  the 
vote,  even  with  the  government  record. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Where  did  the  member 
get  those  facts? 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  is  nice  to  see  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster back.  I  hope  he  has  settled  this  very  big 
project  this  afternoon  and  now  we  will  have 
housing  galore  and  the  people  will  not  have 
to  live  in  huts  and  these  torn-down  shambles 
of  homes.  They  will  now  have  what  they 
should  have  had  many  years  ago.  I  hope  he 
can  report  that  to  us,  and  if  he  can,  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sit  down  and 
wait  until  he  does  that  for  us. 

But  I  would  like  to  proceed  with  this  one 
important  item.  It  makes  me  so  happy  to  see 
the  Minister  of  Mines  not  wanting  to  leave. 
Apparently  he  is  interested  in  something  I 
said.  He  should  come  back  and  sit  and  join 
us,  we  would  like  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
new  canal  again.  With  the  Minister  here,  I 
will  not  have  a  better  opportunity.  As  you 
know,  from  Port  Colbome  to  Port  Dalhousie 
they  are  building  a  new  canal  and  they  are 
taking  many  homes  out.  When  this  pair  of 
Ministers  gets  through  conversing  I  will  go 
back  to  that  point.  I  should  go  back  to  my 
bridge,  I  suppose,  until  they  get  through  with 
their  conversation.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  should  be  some  courtesy  and  I  do  not 
think  this  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  making  too 
many  references  to  what  the  other  members 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  am  sorry. 
The  problem  I  was  speaking  of  is  the  hous- 
ing problem.  I  believe  many  homes  can  be— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bukator:  I  could  talk  to  these  gentle- 
men for  hours  about  the  shortcomings  of  their 
departments. 

I  was  saying  that  there  are  many  homes 
that  are  boarded  up  now  that  have  been  ex- 
propriated from  the  owners.  Down  in  Iroquois 
they  did  pick  up  these  houses  and  put  them 
on  a  new  site  with  parks  and  schools,  and  the 
old  homes  very  quickly  became  a  nice  village. 
There  are  little  ones  and  big  ones  but  they 
made  a  nice  setting  for  them.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  homes  in  Lincoln  county  and 
Welland  county  that  are  going  to  be  done 
away  with  and  I  would  think  if  the  govern- 
ment is  interested  in  housing  for  older  citizens, 
then  that  would  be  a  good  place  to  concen- 
trate for  a  little  while  and  see  whether  it  could 
not  set  up  an  area— and  I  realize  that  it  has 
sewage  disposal  problems- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Maybe  the 
federal  government  could  do  something;  that 
is  their  responsibility. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Yes,  that  is  right.  That  was  a 
good  contribution  and  I  appreciate  the  assist- 
ance, from  wherever  it  comes. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  go  back  to  one 
point  that  has  bothered  me  for  quite  some 
time,  and  that  is  the  government  enterprises 
versus  private  enterprise.  It  is  the  parks  com- 
mission I  speak  of,  where  they  do  not  pay 
taxes  on  their  concessions  even  though  they 
do  business  in  direct  opposition  to  private 
enterprise. 

They  have  many  restaurants,  they  have 
many  concessions.  They  do  business  in  direct 
opposition  to  people  just  down  the  street  from 
them  and  they  pay  no  taxes  whatsoever.  Since 
Niagara  Falls  has  compiled  a  report  they 
would  like  to  present  to  the  Prime  Minister,  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  stay  ofiF  that  subject.  I 
will  have  an  opportunity  later  in  the  session 
to  speak  on  these  issues.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  that  I  should  reveal  these  facts  to  the 
House  until  they  have  had  a  chance  to  present 
their  brief  to  the  government. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  Prime 
Minister  getting  on  his  feet  yesterday  after- 
noon and  saying  that  many  of  the  Liberal 
members  will  not  be  here  after  the  next 
election.  I  once  upon  a  time  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  changes  his  Ministers  and  his  govern- 
ment just  like  a  football  team  changes  players. 
Now  he  has  come  to  the  place  where  he  is 
not  putting  them  out  completely,  but  gentle- 
men who  have  rendered  a  service  to  this  prov- 
ince for  many,  many  years  —  good  men  — 
because  they  are  getting  a  httle  older  are 
slowly  shuffled  out,  or  pushed  out  of  the 
-Cabinet  to  the  point  where  they  now  become 


back  benchers.  No  doubt  in  the  next  election 
they  will  be  apt  not  to  come  back  again. 

Others  will  be  nominated  in  their  places. 
I  can  hazard  a  guess,  just  like  the  Prime 
Minister  did.  If  he  takes  these  old  gentlemen 
out  of  the  government  and  replaces  them 
with  new  and  goes  on  the  hustings  to  decide 
whether  it  should  be  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
I  can  see  where  he  has  no  edge  on  us  at  all, 
none  whatsoever. 

We  have  capable  men  who  are  being  nomi- 
nated. Capable  men  who  are  well  thought  of; 
men  who  will  come  into  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  render  a  service  in  the  same 
fashion;  if  not,  it  could  not  be  as  bad  —  any- 
thing would  be  better  than  what  you  have 
now. 

We  are  capable.  We  have  a  new  leader. 
We  have  many  men  who  are  waiting  to  be 
nominated.  We  will  win  this  province  in  the 
next  election. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bukator:  We  will  win  this  province.  It 
is  not  hard  to  see,  it  does  not  require  a 
mathematician  to  figure  that  one  out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
look  over  the  new  statement.  The  govern- 
ment's deficit  alone  ought  to  indicate  that 
with  all  the  good  times  this  government  has 
had  they  are  still  running  a  deficit. 

I  cannot  understand  it;  will  they  ever  be 
able  to  balance  their  budget  at  least  one 
year?   I  cannot  understand  it.   Time  will  tell. 

I  expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  have 
many  opportunities  to  discuss  the  individual 
departments;  and  that  is  what  I  am  looking 
forward  to,  naturally. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  rise  to  participate  in  this  Throne  Debate 
I  must  say  that  I  do  so  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
very  humble  pride;  not  only  that  I  am  a 
member  of  this  House,  but  more  especially 
that  fate  has  willed  that  I  be  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  the  fine  citizens  of 
Oshawa  riding  during  our  Centennial  session. 

I  note  there  have  been  recent  suggestions 
in  one  of  the  large  Metro  dailies  that  along 
with  some  17  members  my  position  will 
change  in  the  next  few  months.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
it  will  be  the  voters  in  Oshawa  riding  who 
will  decide  this  matter  and  not  the  com- 
puters or  the  mathematicians  or  the  public 
relations  men  of  a  certain  political  party. 
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It  is  usual  in  one's  opening  statement  to 
ofiFer  a  few  congratulatory  remarks,  and  this 
session  there  appears  to  be  a  wide  variety  of 
such  remarks  which  should  be  made. 

I  would  first  of  all  say  a  word  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Bcrnier),  on  his  by-election  victory  and 
I  am  sure  that  his  victory  is  an  indication  of 
things  to  come. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  Cabinet 
changes  since  the  last  session,  and  I  would 
extend  sincere  congratulations  to  our  new 
Ministers  and  also  to  those  Ministers  who 
have  changed  portfolios.  I  am  sure  these 
Cabinet  changes  will  insure  a  continuation  of 
the  splendid  leadership  and  good  government 
which  this  province  has  enjoyed  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Hearty  congratulations  are  also  in  order  to 
the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)— a  dedi- 
cated young  man,  whom  I  have  found  to  be 
both  congenial  and  friendly.  This  is  the 
second  time  I  have  congratulated  a  new 
Liberal  leader  during  my  brief  four  years  in 
this  Legislature  and  I  would  say  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  as  I  said  to  his  pre- 
decessor, long  may  you  remain  in  your 
present  position. 

The  member  for  Kenora  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski) 
have  brought  us  fine,  thought-provoking 
speeches  in  moving  and  seconding  the  motion 
for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  and  I  extend  to  them  my  con- 
gratulations. 

You,  Mr.  Speaker,  continue  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  House  in  an  excellent  and 
impartial  manner  as  we  all  knew  you  would 
when  first  you  were  appointed. 

In  my  Throne  Debate  speech  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, I  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  problem  of  an  injunction  in  a 
labour  dispute  which  was  causing  concern  in 
my  home  city  of  Oshawa.  This  afternoon  I 
would  bring  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
another  problem  which  is  possibly  of  even 
greater  concern  to  the  constituents  which  I 
represent,  and  I  refer  to  the  Canada-U.S. 
auto  free  trade  pact. 

Originally  it  was  predicted  by  the  federal 
government  officials  that  this  auto  pact  would 
produce  an  even  greater  measure  of  employ- 
ment and  be  a  real  boon  to  our  economy,  but 
in  recent  months  there  have  been  grave 
doubts  in  my .  riding  as  to  the  present  and 
future  effect,, of  t^is  pact.  In  tjie  fac^  of 
criticism ,  tha.t  •  has  jb^en  levelled  against .  this 


pact,  I  note  that  Mr.  Drury  of  the  federal 
government  was  quoted  in  the  press  last  week 
as  saying  the  auto  pact  benefits  have  not 
been  fully  realized.  I  would  hasten  to 
express  the  hope  that  we  in  Oshawa  riding 
are  not  called  upon  to  accept  the  same  bene- 
fits that  we  have  been  subject  to  during  the 
past  year  as  a  result  of  this  auto  free  trade 
agreement. 

In  1965,  the  city  of  Oshawa  was  the  largest 
single  producer  of  automotive  vehicles  in  all 
Canada.  General  Motors  spent  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  in  Canada,  the  major 
portion  of  which  was  spent  right  here  in 
Ontario.  By  these  figures  it  is  apparent  the 
automotive  industry  has  a  very  definite  impact 
on  the  economy  of  this  province. 

In  February,  1965,  I  spoke  in  this  House 
regarding  the  new  Canada-U.S.  auto  free 
trade  agreement  and  I  expressed  surprise  at 
that  time  when  informed  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
that  our  government  was  not  called  in  for 
discussion  during  the  formulation  of  this  new 
automotive  free  trade  agreement.  When  one 
considers  that  our  province  is  by  far  the 
leader  in  automotive  production  in  Canada, 
and  the  impact  of  this  industry  on  our  pro- 
vincial economy,  I  suggest  my  surprise  was 
understandable. 

During  my  speech  of  two  years  ago,  I 
pointed  out  that  federal  officials  claimed  to- 
have  the  necessary  assurances  that  our  auto- 
motive industry  would  be  protected  and  that 
the  new  agreement  would  increase  Canadian 
automotive  production  and  employment.  I 
concluded  my  remarks  on  this  subject  at  that 
time   by   saying: 

I  would  hope  and  pray  that  this  new  free 
trade  agreement  will  justify  the  high  hopes 
held  for  it  by  the  government  of  Canada. 

To  be  blunt,  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  my  hopes 
nor  my  prayers  have  been  substantiated  as 
far  as  my  riding  was  concerned. 

The  stated  objective  of  this  agreement  was 
the  provision  of  greater  employment  in  the 
automotive  industry.  The  exact  opposite  is 
actually  what  has  happened  in  the  motor  city 
of  Canada.  Last  August  General  Motors 
announced  that  2,600  employees  at  least 
would  not  be  recalled. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  former  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Rowntree),  and  the  Minister  of  Econ- 
omics and  Development.  (Mr.  Randall),  iot 
their  cooperation  in  meeting  with  Oshawa 
labour    officials    and    offering    every    possibly, 
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assistance  by  way  of  retraining  for  laid-off 
workers. 

Both  the  united  automobile  workers  and 
the  Oshawa  city  council  sent  delegations  to 
Ottawa  last  fall  to  protest  the  situation.  The 
Canada-U.S.  automotive  trade  agreement 
must  be  considered  as  a  direct  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa,  because 
this  government,  rather  than  the  automotive 
manufacturers,  entered  into  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  To  the  average  lay- 
man, indeed  to  some  of  the  experts,  it  is 
difficult  to  figure  out  exactly  what  is  involved 
in  this  new  agreement. 

On  January  10  the  Oshawa  Times  carried 
the  story  of  the  Algoma  Manufacturing  Tool 
and  Die  Company,  a  25-year  company  which 
has  been  handling  work  for  General  Motors 
in  the  city  of  Oshawa.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  auto  pact  it  has  lost  80  per  cent  of  its 
business  and  its  employment  has  dropped 
from  55  persons  to  five. 

The  big  problem,  of  course,  is  that  some  of 
these  small  companies  are  geared  to  auto- 
xnotive  industry  and  are  finding  it  very  difficult 
and  also  very  expensive,  to  adjust  in  another 
direction.  They  naturally  ask  the  question: 
"Why  should  we  find  ourselves  in  this  posi- 
tion of  having  to  adjust  after  all  these  years?" 

I  realize  full  well  that  our  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  not  to  blame  for  implementing  the 
auto  free  trade  agreement,  but  along  with  a 
great  many  other  citizens  in  Oshawa  I  am 
seri::usly  concerned  as  to  just  where  we  are 
heading.  I  recently  read  in  a  government  pub- 
lication a  statement  to  the  effect  that,  "freer 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  a  concept  that 
could  be  applied  to  many  Canadian  indus- 
tries"; and  also,  "in  light  of  recent  trends  it 
seems  likely  that  the  question  of  international 
free  trade  and  its  effects  on  our  economy  will 
become  more,  rather  than  less,  important  in 
the  near  future." 

:  I  am  no  economist,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  these  last  two  statements 
are  quite  correct,  but  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
present  the  facts  as  they  affect  the  people  I 
represent. 

Trade  agreements  such  as  the  auto  free 
trade  pact  may  be  important  to  the  overall 
economy  of  Ontario.  The  figures  produced  for 
1965  would  indicate  this  to  be  so,  but  recently 
there  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  the  ether  direc- 
tion. Certainly  hundreds  of  young  men  in  the 
Oshawa  area  who  are  among  the  laid-off 
workers  are  unable  to  appreciate  just  what 
this  new  pact  has  accompfished. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  overall 
advantage  in  a  programme  that  lays  off  large 


numbers  of  men  in  one  area  of  the  province 
and  creates  employment  fcr  a  similar  number 
of  men  in  another  area.  If  this  does  happen 
to  be  so,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  em- 
ployment is  being  created  in  other  areas  to 
the  same  degree  that  unemployment  has 
taken  place  in  the  Oshawa  area. 

I  would  urge  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  to  make  an  immediate,  up-to- 
date  investigation  of  this  auto  free  trade  pact, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  effect  on  our 
provincial  economy  and  also  the  effect  on  the 
livelihood  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens 
in  various  parts  of  the  province. 

Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear— and  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
—pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
federal  authorities  to  ensure  that  every  word 
of  this  auto  free  trade  pact  is  lived  up  to  and 
that  Ontario's  displaced  workers  do  not  suffer 
financial  hardship  as  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment; and  here  I  refer  to  the  benefits  which 
are  supposedly  to  be  made  available  to  these 
displaced  workers  under  this  agreement. 

Mr.  Drury  claims  the  problem  is  a  decline 
in  pubhc  demand  for  autos  and  this  normally 
leads  to  layoffs.  This  may  have  some  bearing 
on  the  situation  at  this  moment,  but  let  us 
not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  this  type  of  state- 
ment. Mr.  Drury 's  statement  does  not  answer 
the  questi:  n  of  the  very  large  mass  layoff 
of  last  August  before  the  production  even 
started;  or  the  small  auto  plants  which  are 
virtually  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it,  I  submit 
there  is  cause  for  concern;  and  here  in  Ontario 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  thousands  c  f  wor- 
ried auto  workers  to  be  sure  as  to  just  where 
we  are  heading  as  far  as  this  auto  pact  is 
concerned. 

I  fully  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  export 
figures  appear  to  prove  that  the  auto  pact 
is  working  fairly  well;  but  these  figures  are 
not  being  substantiated  by  events  in  Oshawa 
and  elsewhere  where  it  is  apparent  the  pact 
is  hurting  our  employment  picture. 

I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  riding  I  represent  as  far 
as  this  agreement  is  concerned,  because  it 
does  have  a  great  impact  on  their  livelihood. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  if  subsequent  events  prove  my  concern 
to  be  unfounded,  along  with  many  other 
people  in  Oshawa  riding  I  will  be  the  happiest 
person  in  the  world. 

The  Throne  Speech  which  was  presented 
last  week,  demonstrated  again  the  ability  of 
this  government  to  face  up  to  the  challenges 
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of  the  day.  It  demonstrated  the  policy  of  the 
government  will  be  a  continued  programme 
of  meeting  the  responsibilities  that  confront 
us,  and  that  we  will  continue  to  face  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  as  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
keeping  Ontario  in  the  limelight  as  Canada's 
province  of  opportunity. 

The  assault  on  the  housing  bottleneck,  as 
briefly  outlined  in  the  HOME  programme, 
will  provide  a  major  step  in  bringing  home 
ownership  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
families. 

There  have  been  some  jocular  remarks 
about  the  idea  of  HOME.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  really  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  programme  is  called  HOME;  what  is 
important,  and  the  main  point  of  achievement, 
is  the  fact  that  we  can  provide  a  place  for 
people  to  live  which  they  can  actually  call 
"home". 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
select  committee  on  aging  on  numerous  occa- 
sions that  senior  citizens'  housing  and  low 
rental  homes  are  also  a  major  need  in  many 
parts  of  this  province. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  during 
the  past  couple  of  years  has  been  making 
real  progress  in  the  housing  field,  but  the 
backlog  of  needed  housing  has  built  up  to 
such  a  degree  that  an  all-out  crash  programme 
ik  an  absolute  necessity.  The  housing  pro- 
gramme as  outlined  in  the  Throne  Speech 
must  be  pushed  forward  as  the  number  one 
target  in  this  province. 

During  the  tours  of  our  select  committee 
around  the  province  it  became  apparent  there 
was  a  lack  of  communication  or  understand- 
ing, especially  in  the  smaller  centres,  by 
elected  municipal  officials  regarding  the  nec- 
essary approach  to  secure  needed  housing. 
Another  favourite  sport  of  some  municipal 
officials  seems  to  be  to  simply  place  the  blame 
for  lack  of  needed  housing  in  their  community 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration, when  it  may  be  the  holdup  is  lack 
of  action  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  in 
providing  the  necessary  land  and  services. 

I  am  not  attempting,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
vide a  defence  for  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration. I  am  simply  making  the  point  that 
our  housing  problem  is  not  entirely  a  one  way 
street.  In  any  event,  there  must  be  an  all-out 
emphasis  at  both  the  municipal  and  provincial 
levels  in  an  effort  to  solve  our  present  housing 
crisis— and  the  emphasis  must  be  now. 

Other  items  contained  in  the  Throne 
Speech— such  as  the  improvements  in  the  field 
of  education  and  health;  the  public  enquiry 
into    divorce    laws;    compensation   for    injury 


while  aiding  police;  air  pollution;  agriculture; 
and  a  new  labour  standards  code  —  are  all 
matters  of  concern  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince and  are  designed  to  assist  our  people  and 
to  improve  their  standards  of  living.  As  one 
ol  the  Metro  editorial  writers  put  it:  "The 
b:nes  are  promising,  we  will  await  the  flesh 
legislation  with  interest." 

One  area  which  was  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Throne  Speech,  and  an  area  with  which  1 
am  particularly  concerned,  is  that  of  the  finan- 
cial problems  facing  our  municipalities.  Hav- 
ing come  to  this  House  through  the  ranks  of 
the  municipal  council,  I  know  something  of 
these  many  problems. 

The  rapid  growth  and  expansion  which 
Ontario  has  enjoyed  over  the  past  20  years, 
has  brought  with  it  the  inevitable  financial 
problems  which  seemingly  go  hand-in-hand 
with  expansion. 

A  study  by  the  national  industrial  confer- 
ence board  shows  that  since  1952  municipal 
governments  have  been  increasing  their  share 
of  total  government  spending.  By  a  fair 
margin  the  municipal  governments  spend 
more  of  the  taxes  collected  than  either  of 
those  referred  to  as  the  senior  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  breakdown  of  spending  as 
reported  in  1966  was:  municipal  government 
42.7  per  cent;  federal  government  34  per 
cent;  and  provincial  government  23.2  per 
cent. 

The  problem  of  provincial  aid  to  munici- 
palities is  one  of  increasing  concern  to  gov- 
ernment, and  is  also  of  real  concern  to  the 
homeowner  who  is  called  upon  to  pay  the 
ever-increasing  costs.  The  situation  which 
faces  us  today  is  that  while  we  are  a  province 
of  comparative  wealth,  we  are  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  financial  need. 
We  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
spending  more  and  more  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  our  municipalities. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  problem  at 
the  municipal  level  today  is  the  ever- 
increasing  costs  of  education.  During  the 
past  20  years  educational  costs  have  sky- 
rocketed. The  unfortunate  part  of  the  entire 
situation  is  that  within  our  municipalities 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  are  on 
fixed  income,  and  with  service  costs,  includ- 
ing education,  soaring  the  way  they  are, 
these  same  people  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  their  municipal  tax  payments. 
This  was  a  problem  with  which  our  select 
committee  on  aging  was  confronted  on  many 
occasions  during  its  hearings,  and  is  a  matter 
of  real  concern. 

Many  of  these  homeowners  patriotically 
continue    to    bear,    through    municipal    and 
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school  taxes,  a  share  of  the  cost  of  education, 
although  their  families  have  long  since  ceased 
to  use  the  province's  facilities.  These  citi- 
zens are  now  faced  with  a  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  pensions  or  other  fixed 
incomes  in  this  era  of  inflation. 

Our  pensioners  on  fixed  incomes  are  not 
alone,  of  course,  when  municipal  taxes  are 
being  considered.  To  the  average  home- 
owner, municipal  taxes  are  an  ever-increasing 
financial  strain.  Today  municipalities  are 
steadily  getting  to  the  point  where  it  is 
taking  40  to  50  per  cent  of  real  estate  taxes 
to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  education,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  under  our  present  muni- 
cipal education  system  we  cannot  go  much 
further. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The 
member  was  not  listening  to  what  his  leader 
said.  Everything  was  rosy— everything  was 
rosy  this  afternoon. 

Mr.    Walker:    Am    I    making    the    speech- 
Interjections    by   hon.    members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Walker:  The  increasing  need  for  ex- 
panded and  various  services  in  our  educa- 
tion system  has  placed,  and  will  continue  to 
place,  a  burden  on  the  material  resources 
of  the  province  to  the  extent  that  policies  of 
finance  and  organization  play  almost  as 
important  a  part  in  our  educational  process 
as  our  policies  in  education. 

There  are  municipalities  that  advocate  the 
government  should  take  over  the  entire  cost 
of  education,  while  others  suggest  varying 
percentages.  I  would  agree  there  is  a  real 
need  at  the  municipal  taxpayers'  level  that 
the  province  accept  a  larger  share  of  the 
education  costs.  But  I  would  hope  that  the 
municipality  would  always  retain  a  strong 
voice  in  its  own  local  school  administration, 
and  to  assure  this  situation  the  municipality 
would  have  to  accept  a  portion  of  the  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

If  the  province  assumed  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  education  costs,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
faced  with  an  additional  heavy  financial  bur- 
den. I  realize,  just  as  well  as  anyone  in  this 
House,  that  regardless  of  which  level  of  gov- 
ernment assumes  the  heavy  share  of  payment 
for  our  education  costs,  in  the  final  analysis  it 
will  be— to  coin  a  phrase— the  man  on  the 
street  who  will  be  required  to  pay  the  bill.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  a  revision  in  our  taxa- 
tion system  could  .achieve  a  much  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  our  education  costs.        .,rj  ui,,, 


Previously  in  this  House  I  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  provincial  education  tax, 
and  I  still  feel  this  idea  has  merit.  In  other 
words,  tax  people,  commerce  and  industry 
directly  to  finance  education.  If  such  a  tax 
revision  were  introduced,  municipal  taxes 
would  be  reduced,  but  total  taxes  in  the 
majority  of  cases  would  not  be.  The  major 
achievement  and  advantage  would  be  a. 
broader  and  fairer  taxation  base  for  education. 
I  suggest  there  is  strong  support  for  the  think- 
ing that  education  costs  should  not  be  tied  to 
land  assessment  and  land  taxes. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  ( Downsview ) :  Hear, 
hear!  Right! 

Mr.  Walker:  One  thing  is  certain,  there  is 
need  for  a  revamping  of  our  taxation  structure, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  educational  costs. 
Education  is  so  essential  to  the  progress, 
wealth  and  social  well-being  of  our  people, 
that  all  levels  of  government  must  be  prepared 
to  oflFer  every  assistance  necessary  towards  fur- 
thering our  educational  opportunities. 

In  referring  to  assistance  from  all  levels  of 
government,  I  submit  to  this  House  that  our 
federal  government  should  be  doing  more, 
much  more,  in  support  of  the  financing  of 
higher  education.  In  view  of  the  strong  indi- 
cations of  the  federal  government  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  additional  financial 
support  for  education,  the  results  of  the 
Dominion-provincial  conference  of  last  fall 
were,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing.  Down  at 
Ottawa  they  may  have  forgotten  that  educa- 
tion is  the  ver>'  backbone  of  our  nation. 

The  proposal  in  the  Throne  Speech  to  con- 
vene a  Confederation  of  tomorrow  confer- 
ence is  both  timely  and  of  great  significance. 
It  clearly  demonstrates  the  continuing  interest 
and  dedication  which  this  government  has 
towards  a  united  Canada. 

The  approach  of  our  Centennial  year  has 
produced  many  varying  views  on  Confedera- 
tion, and  during  recent  months  there  has  been 
much  discussion  throughout  our  country  on 
our  future  as  a  country.  What  form,  or  fonns, 
will  our  society  take  as  the  natural  process 
of  growth  and  evolution  takes  place?  How  are 
we  to  organize  ourselves  socially,  politically 
and  economically  in  these  changing  situations? 
Never  has  there  been  as  much  discussion  of 
ourselves,  never  have  we  been  as  preoccupied 
with  our  future  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  problems  facing  us  today  seem  to  pre- 
sent very  difficult  obstacles,  but  as  we  look 
at  the  situation  now  and  think  back  100  years, 
it  can  be  sai^l  that  the  political  leaders  of  the: 
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country  in  those  days  were  confronted  with 
many  more  difficulties  than  we  face  today. 

I  suggest  to  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
100  years  ago  the  fathers  of  Confederation 
were  faced  with  problems  which  in  compari- 
son dwarf  those  of  today. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems  now,  but  as  I  say  I  do  not  think 
they  are  any  greater  or  will  be  any  more  diffi- 
cult to  overcome,  than  those  problems  which 
were  faced  in  those  years. 

One  of  the  major  acliievements  toward 
which  we  must  always  work  is  that  of  a 
united  Canada.  We  must  work  to  strengthen 
and  make  richer  the  historic  partnership  be- 
tween English  and  French  Canada.  We  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  Canada  is  a  country 
of  two  basic  cultures  and  these  two  cultures 
will  remain  the  cornerstone  of  the  future  dev- 
elopment of  our  nation.  We  must  look  forward 
with  the  same  foresight  that  our  fathers  of 
Confederation  displayed  towards  a  strong 
Canada. 

Here  in  Ontario  we  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  influence  for  good  or  evil  the  problem 
of  national  unity.  Within  the  federation  our 
actions  take  on  a  much  greater  significance 
than  that  of  a  single  province  dealing  with 
the  senior  government.  Ontario  must  ever  be 
conscious  of  the  impact  of  our  stand  on 
Quebec  and  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
our  actions  by  that  province.  We  are,  in  fact, 
looked  upon  by  Quebeckers  as  the  spokesmen 
for  and  the  example  of  English  speaking 
Canadians. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  has  on 
several  occasions  made  very  clear  the  desire 
of  Ontario  to  work  for  national  unity  through 
such  statements  as:  "We  believe  that  there 
must  be  a  single  Canadian  national  identity." 
Again:  "It  is  essential  that  we  grow  together 
as  a  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  Canadians"; 
and  again:  "Ontario  is  wholeheartedly  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  Canada  as  a 
nation  from  sea  to  sea." 

In  conclusion  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  blessed  in  being  permitted  to  live  in 
the  most  stimulating  and  exciting  period  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  The  potential 
for  the  future  development  of  this  great 
country  is  unlimited  and  we  must  never  be- 
come so  concerned  over  specific  problems 
that  we  fail  to  grasp  the  concept  of  a 
stronger  and  more  vital  Canadian  nation. 

In  my  humble  opinon,  the  best  way  we  can 
serve  our  province  in  this  Centennial  year 
is  to  keep  our  economy  strong  and  vibrant, 
to  keep  Ontario  progressive  and  prosperous 
and  to  work  with  our  sister  provinces  and  the 


federal  government  to  keep  Canada  on  the 
path  of  national  development  and  of  national 
unity, 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  real 
privilege  that  I  do  rise  today  to  take  part 
in  this  Throne  Debate.  It  certainly  is  a 
special  honour  in  view  of  the  fact  this  is 
our  country's  Centennial  year  in  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  residents  of  the  most  southerly  area  in 
Canada,  and  an  area  that  has  the  longest 
continuous  settlements  in  Ontario  and  played 
such  an  important  role  in  our  country's  life 
back  in  1812. 

I  would  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier),  on  his  excellent  speech 
the  other  day.  I  hope  his  termre  in  this 
chamber  will  be  forthright.  We  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  too  long,  but  while  he  is  here 
and  being  a  big  man,  I  hope  he  can  wield  a 
big  stick  on  the  Treasury  benches  opposite 
and  get  a  few  things  for  that  very  fine  part 
of  our  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  too  the  hon. 
member  for  Bracondale  (Mr.  Ben),  who  has 
initiated  a  very  fine  Centennial  project.  Many 
of  us  possibly  would  like  to  undertake  such 
projects,  and  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  food 
industry  in  our  country  and  especially  the 
baby  food  industry,  we  welcome  this  as  a 
very  fine  Centennial  project. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  It  would  never 
happen  over  there  with  that  old  government. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  The  mem- 
ber should  speak  for  himself! 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  regret  that  my  suspicions  lead  me  to 
believe  that  this  may  be  Mr.  Speaker's  last 
term  in  this  House.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
Mr.  Speaker's  approach  to  his  important  posi- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  this  House  has  been 
most  fair  and  generous  and  that  we  in  the 
Opposition  parties  who  represent  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  province,  who  have 
opposed  the  policies  of  the  Conservative 
administration,  have  had  a  chance  of  a  fair 
hearing. 

The  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
when  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  full  mandate  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  province  and  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  leadership  of  the  capable 
and  responsible  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon). 
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It  is  also  with  a  sense  of  regret  that  this 
will  be  the  last  term  for  many  in  this 
House  whom  I  count  as  personal  friends— 
those  who,  after  a  number  of  years  in  failing 
health,  feel  that  they  cannot  fully  represent 
the  people  of  their  constituency  and  thus 
have  decided  to  relinquish  their  elected  office. 
However,  there  are  other  persons  in  this 
House  who  by  the  very  nature  of  the  politi- 
cal game  will  not  return  to  this  chamber. 
And  my  Liberal  colleagues  and  I  are  look- 
ing forward  to  occupying  those  seats  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  not  only  will 
we  see  to  it  that  many  of  the  Conservative 
benches  are  cleared  but  also  a  good  per- 
centage of  the  socialist  seats  vacated  as  well. 

Most  people  around  this  chamber  know 
me  as  a  fairly  mild  man,  a  person  who  is 
open  to  reason,  who  accepts  the  principles  of 
government  as  all  Liberals  do.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  even  I  rise  somewhat  in 
anger,  somewhat  in  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  actions  of  some  of  the  members 
on  the  Treasury  benches.  Specifically  I  would 
hke  to  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  last 
night. 

According  to  the  press,  a  group  from  this 
chamber  flew  to  Windsor,  and  I  will  read 
the  clipping,  to  attend  a  Macdonald-Cartier 
meeting.  This  is  not  a  highways  meeting,  as  I 
understand  it;  I  believe  it  is  a  political  meet- 
ing. If  it  had  been  a  highways  meeting,  fine 
and  dandy.  But  to  read  the  clipping,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  veracity  of  this  clip- 
ping is  correct,  it  states  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  will  make  a  flying  visit 
to  Windsor  and  he  will  fly  in  a  twin  Otter 
aircraft  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  The  Prime  Minister's  party  was  to 
include  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sand- 
wich (Mr.  Thrasher),  a  Conservative  member; 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  the  mem- 
ber for  Kent  West  (Mr.  McKeough)  and  the 
Whip  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Some  hon.  members:  Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  expenses  of  that  trip  were  paid  for  by 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  in  the 
same  way  as  similar  trips  have  been  when 
asked  by  Opposition  parties- 
Some  hon.  members:  When?  When? 

Mr.  White:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  detail  that 
information. 

Interjections   by  hon.    members. 


Mr.  White:  It  is  a  privilege  of  members  of 
this   House   regardless   of  political  affiliation. 

Mr.  Paterson:  It  is  a  political  abuse,  just 
as  the  car  pools  driving  the  Ministers  down 
to  hotels  at  nights  and  a  lot  of  nonsense,  and 
driving  them  home  at  the  weekends. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  Prime 
Minister  has  come  to  his  seat  now. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  Prime  Minister  back. 

But  this  makes  me  rise  in  anger,  and  as  I 
said,  I  am  usually  a  mild  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister): 
I  would  be  delighted  to  give  the  member  an 
explanation  if  he  would  like  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  we  certainly  are  entitled 
to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course,  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  cannot  use  a  government  plane 
for  political  purposes  and  I  have  made 
arrangements  with  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  which  operates  the  plane,  to  log 
its  operation.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  that 
plane,  of  course  it  is  charged  to  me  personally 
and  I  pay  for  it.  The  alternative  would  be 
to  go  and  rent  a  plane  from  a  commercial 
renting  organization,  which  on  occasion  I  do. 
But  I  can  assure  the  member  that  the  use  of 
that  plane  last  night  will  be  paid  for. 

There  are  other  occasions  on  which  I  have 
used  that  same  aircraft  and  have  paid  an 
hourly  rate  which  has  been  worked  out  by 
a  member  of  my  staff  with  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  Certainly  I  would  not 
accept  the  fact  that  I  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  a  government  plane  for  what 
could  be  and  certainly  is  a  private  matter 
such  as  I  was  engaged  in  last  night.  But  it 
is  the  straight  actual  operating  cost  that  is 
charged  and  I  will  get  the  bill  for  that. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  actual  operating  cost 
and  trust  that  this  takes  into  account  that  the 
public  has  purchased  the  aircraft  in  the  first 
instance,  and  that  the  depreciation  factor  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  costing. 

Mr.  Paterson:  But  I  would  consider  it  more 

prudent- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  did  not  get  to  Windsor,  we 

understand. 
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Mr.  Paterson:  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
done  much  good  down  there  in  any  case. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  benches  to  lease  an 
aircraft  from  private  enterprise  rather  than 
the  government  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  say  to  the  member  that  the  procedure 
that  I  have  outlined  is  used  in  other  govern- 
ments. There  is  nothing  unique  about  this. 
I  think  if  one  were  to  check,  one  would  find 
that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  federal 
government.  The  Department  of  Transport 
runs  X  number  of  planes  for  the  government, 
and  really,  we  pay  the  cost  of  it. 

.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  more 
prudent  about  going  to  a  commercial  airline. 
The  planes  are  there,  the  pilots  are  there  and 
it  has  the  convenience  of  permitting  us  to  do 
these  things.  I  know  of  occasions  when 
government  planes  have  been  used  for  other 
members  of  this  House  but  I  am  not  going  to 
mention  them  here  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances there  is  anything  wrong  with  it.  For 
instance,  on  various  northern  tours  we  have 
taken  through  the  years,  we  have  had  two  or 
three  Lands  and  Forests  planes  standing  by 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  tour  through 
northern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Paterson:  These  are  not  political 
junkets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  a  minute  until  I 
finish— to  airlift  people  who  were  on  that 
northern  tour  and  had  other  duties  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  they  left  the  tour 
by  plane  and  rejoined  it.  Their  objectives 
when  they  left  the  tour  were  not  always 
connected  with  government  functions. 

This  has  been  done.  I  know  that  it  has 
been  done  on  tours  I  have  accompanied  my- 
self, it  has  been  an  accepted  matter.  I  think 
what  we  need  here,  as  in  so  many  of  tliese 
things,  is  the  exercise  of  commonsense  and 
judgment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  using  a  government  plane.  After 
all,  we  have  got  duties  here  and  it  is  a 
convenient  way,  and  if  we  pay  what  is 
worked  out  as  the  hourly  cost  for  it,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  be  any  more  prudent— 
as  the  member  puts  it— to  say  we  cannot  do 
this,  that  we  must  go  and  do  something  else. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  Prime  Minister  make 
it  clear  that  this  rental  basis  would  be  avail- 
able to  Opposition  members  as  well  if  they 
are  prepared  to  make  those  payments? 


Hon.   Mr.   Robarts:   I  am  sorry.    Does  the 
member  mean- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  did  not  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Because  his  explanation  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  during  the  northern  tour 
they  were  prepared  to  accommodate  any  of 
the  members  who  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  we  did;  and  they 
did  not  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  of  course  not,  because  this 
was  a  tc  ur  of  the  Legislature,  a  different  thing 
entirely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  all  depends.  If  one 
left  the  tour  to  go  to  a  political  meeting  in 
his  own  riding  and  then  rejoined  the  tour; 
see  what  I  mean?  That  is  why  I  say  there 
has  to  be  some  exercise- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Could  the  Prime  Minister 
answer  my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  I  suppose  if  one 
has  sc  me  place  to  go  and  the  plane  is  avail- 
able and  a  member  wanted  to  use  it,  they 
might  ask.  If  the  government  plane- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Could  the  Prime  Minister  just 
give  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  government  plane. 
It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  things.  I  might  as 
well  go  into  the  whole  matter  now.  For  in- 
stance, we  can  clear  every  seat  out  of  it  in 
15  minutes  and  it  is  a  working  plane. 

During  the  rail  strike  all  the  seats  were 
removed  and  it  was  used  on  government  busi- 
ness. It  can  be  used  for  fire  fighting.  It  is  a 
complete- 

Mr.  Nixon:  Did  the  government  use  it  in 
Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Between  here  and  Kenora? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  never  used  it  to 
Kenora.  I  flew  to  Kenora,  but  I  did  not  fly 
in  an  Ontario  government  plane.  I  was  there 
for  other  things. 

It  has  been  used  to  move  groups  of  civil 
servants  from  one  place  to  another  for  meet- 
ings; and  there  is  only  one  plane.  There  is 
only  one. 

I  would  have  no  objection,  if  the  hon. 
member  has  some  reason  to  want  to  use  it,  if 
he  ask  me  about  it,  if  it  is  available,  and  if 
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it  is  not  gcing  to  cause  any  difficulty;  he 
would  of  course  be  subject  to  the  same  rates 
I  suppose  that  I  would  pay. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  subject  has  come  up  so  fully,  we 
would  be  very  interested  in  getting  some 
estimate  of  the  rates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  because  I  had  it 
worked  out  for  myself. 

Mr.  Paterson:  I  might  ask  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  This  does  not  happen 
very  often.  It  is  not  a  common  practice.  I 
would  suppose  in  the  time  the  aircraft  has 
been  in  use,  I  would  think  perhaps  three 
times— it  has  never  been  used  on  a  basis  where 
I  personally  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  pay  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  auditor  of 
this  province  has  come  out  with  the  reports 
for  1965  and  1966,  and  I  would  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  if  he  agrees  with  the  content.  On 
page  22,  I  would  read  four  paragraphs  and 
it  states: 

In  some  cases  government  owned  vehicles 
are  being  used  for  personal  transportation 
as  well  as  for  government  business.  Proper 
records  are  not  being  kept  for  all  vehicles 
with  the  result  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  personal  portion. 

I  think  this  could  apply  to  aircraft  also. 
There  also  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency 
in  the  charging  for  personal  use  when  some 
persons  make  a  payment  and  others  do  not. 
The  following  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  will  ask  if  we  can  rent  a 
car. 

Mr.  Paterson:  And  I  would  submit  that 
these  should  apply  to  aircraft  usage  also. 
First,  a  standard  form  log  book  should  be 
designed  and  maintained  for  all  government 
vehicles.  Second,  the  system  of  charging  for 
personal  use  of  vehicles  should  be  reviewed 
with  a  view  to  establishing  uniformity. 

A  general  review  cf  all  government-owned 
vehicles  and  their  use  should  be  made  peri- 
odically to  ensure  that  each  vehicle  is  neces- 
sary for  the  efficiency  of  the  department.  In 
this  respect  the  establishment  of  inter-depart- 
mental   pool    cars    rather    than   having    each 


vehicle  assigned  to  a  specific  department 
should  be  explored.  I  would  feel  that  the  pro- 
vincial auditor's  report  should  also  apply  to 
aircraft  in  this  regard. 

As  I  stated  previously,  before  I  went  cflF 
the  topic  of  my  prepared  text,  there  were 
many  reasons  why  this  government  was  not 
going  to  be  returned  as  the  government  of 
Ontario.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
people  of  our  province  are  seeking  change  in 
the  administration  to  a  Liberal  government. 
It  is  the  prcblem  of  rural  Ontario  which  I 
think  is  foremost— the  problem  of  agriculture 
and  all  facets  of  this  industry,  a  problem  that 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs,  and  mostly  downs, 
during  the  almost  quarter  century  of  Con- 
servative administration. 

This  government  has  failed  to  come  up  with 
adequate  policies  for  agriculture  to  maintain 
our  farmers'  position  in  the  provincial  econ- 
omy. Just  as  in  any  business,  the  farmers 
should  be  entitled  to  a  weekly  managerial 
wage.  Members  of  his  family  should  be  en- 
titled to  get  paid  for  their  efforts  on  the 
family  farm.  But  as  well  as  this,  a  farmer,  like 
any  businessman,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
on  his  investment,  and  this  must  be  as  high 
as,  or  higher  than,  the  going  rate  of  interest 
due  to  the  seasonal  and  varied  conditions  in 
which  the  farmers  work.  I  feel  that  this  has 
not  been  achieved  during  the  past  quarter 
century. 

This  government  has  failed  to  solve  the 
basic  farm  problem,  the  limited  and  inade- 
quate share  of  the  consumer  dollar,  and  the 
provincial  and  Canadian  market  for  our  farm 
products  during  our  limited  growing  season. 
Specifically  I  am  referring  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  in  our  province,  and  more 
directly  to  the  industry  that  exists  in  Essex 
county.  There  are  several  points  that  I  would 
like  to  make  in  this  regard,  and  I  shall  try  to 
make  them  as  specific  as  possible. 

First,  there  is  the  basic  problem  of  com- 
munication of  prices  in  the  market  place  and 
communication  of  the  availability  of  produce. 
The  disorganized  marketing  position  and  lack 
of  information  has  put  Essex  county  growers 
in  a  very  weak  marketing  position.  Many  sales 
are  lost  to  imports  as  our  growers  have  not 
been  able  to  relate  their  position  quickly  and 
concretely  to  the  changes  in  food  wholesalers'. 

Second,  there  are  price  spreads  because  of 
this  lack  of  information,  not  only  among  the 
various  growing  areas  of  our  province,  but 
right  among  the  growers  in  our  county  of 
Essex.  Authoritative  information  is  not  acces- 
sible to  many  in  spite  of  the  excellent  eflFort 
made  by  the  office  of  the  Essex  county  asso- 
ciated growers.  Our  isolation  from  the  market. 
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ignorance  of  quantities  being  sold  and  the 
prices  that  this  produce  is  sold  at,  put  our 
local  growers  at  a  disadvantage  not  only  with 
the  many  local  dealers  but  in  the  market  as  a 
whole.  This  weak  marketing  position  is  further 
heightened  by  producers  sending  their  pro- 
duce on  a  consignment  basis  where  they  have 
lost  complete  control  of  the  disposition  of 
their  product. 

To  this  date  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
growers  banding  together  in  our  area  have 
tried  to  solve  this  problem  of  lack  of  com- 
munication. I  assume  that  this  is  the  same  in 
other  vegetable-growing  areas  of  our  province. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  these  efiForts 
have  not  been  as  successful  as  the  growers 
would  wish  and  I  would  like  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  government  investigate  the 
possibilities  that  I  shall  enunciate. 

To  solve  this  lack  of  communication  as  to 
daily  and  hourly  changes  in  prices  and  quan- 
tities of  produce  being  sold  or  oflFered  for 
sale,  I  would  suggest  that  the  government 
establish  at  the  Ontario  fruit  terminal  an  ex- 
change office  based  on  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 
Through  a  telecommunication  system  to   all 


parts  of  our  province,  factual  and  accurate 
information  would  be  readily  available  as  to 
current  bids  and  oflFerings,  availability  of 
supply,  and  the  qualities  of  produce  sold  at 
each  price  level.  A  summary  of  the  market 
would  be  made  available  daily  in  a  printed 
form,  both  in  the  press  and  in  a  separate 
market  sheet  to  those  who  would  subscribe  to 
the  same.  The  technicalities  of  such  a  system 
could  be  worked  out  by  experts  in  the  field, 
considered  by  this  government,  evaluated, 
and,  I  trust,  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  late  hour  and 
the  number  of  wide-ranging  topics  that  I 
would  like  to  deal  with,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with  this 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Friday,  February  3,  1967 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students 
from  Delta  secondary  school,  Hamilton. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petition 
has  been  received:  Of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  altering  the  composition  of  the  board 
cf  governors  and  the  senate;  and  for  related 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Walker)  be 
substituted  for  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
(Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson)  on  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  and  food. 

Also  that  the  member  for  Victoria  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
South  (Mr.  Renter)  on  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  public  accounts. 

Also  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kingston 
(Mr.  Apps)  be  substituted  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Brown)  on  the 
standing  committee  on  natural  resources  and 
tourism. 

Also  that  the  member  for  Waterloo  South 
be  substituted  for  the  member  for  Victoria 
on  the  standing  committee  on  government 
commissions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park), 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts). 

Would  the  Prime  Minister  tell  the  House 
the  cost  of  flying  himself  and  the  party  to  a 
meeting  of  a  Windsor  political  club,  and 
return,  during  the  week  of  January  30  in  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests'  aircraft? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  yet  received  an  invoice, 
but  I  checked  this  morning  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  when  it  comes  it  will  be  for 
$310.20. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Could  the  Prime  Minister 
advise  me  as  to  whether  this  account  will  be 
paid  by  the  Conservative  Party  as  stated  by 
the  Whip  or  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
as  he  reiterated  last  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  pay  the  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  How  much  money  has  he 
got  in  the  bank? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Haskett). 

Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  federal-provin- 
cial discussions  in  respect  to  safety  standards 
for  motor  vehicles? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of  no  federal-pro- 
vincial discussions  in  respect  of  safety  stan- 
dards for  motor  vehicles,  other  than  those 
flowing  from  the  request  of  the  specifications 
board  of  The  Department  of  Defence  Pro- 
duction for  technical  assistance  and  advice  in 
drawing  up  a  safety  code  and  specifications 
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for  use  by  the  federal  government  in  the 
purchase  of  its  own  civilian-type  motor 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Young:  Might  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question? 

I  had  in  mind  what  the  press  reported 
yesterday,  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  was 
conferring  with  the  Ministers  in  the  prov- 
inces. I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  inform 
the  House  whether  such  communication  has 
taken  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  assume  the  question 
was  based  on  a  press  report.  I  can  add  noth- 
ing to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  take  the  time,  of  the  House 
just  for  a  moment  to  mention  a  very  sad 
incident  that  took  place  this  morning? 

Yesterday  the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale 
(Mr.  Ben)  announced  a  very  happy  event  in 
the  House,  and  this  morning,  unfortunately, 
we  are  advised  that  the  baby  passed  away. 
I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  House  will 
join  with  me  in  expressing  sympathy  to  the 
member  for  Bracondale  and  his  wife  in  this 
very  tragic  event. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
join  with  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 
I  do  not  think  there  really  is  anything  further 
that  can  be  said.  We  are  all  very  sad  about 
this  occurrence,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
joy  that  was  shown  over  this  event  yesterday. 
Our  sympathy  goes  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  some  questions  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  AfiFairs  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree). 

How  many  prospectuses  were  filed  with  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  by  Prudential 
Financial  Corporation  Limited?  What  were 
their  formal  dates?  What  were  the  specific 
dates  of  filing?  What  amending  statements  to 
these  prospectuses  were  filed  and  what  were 
their  respective  dates  of  filing? 

Hon  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  subsequent  question  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  names  of  the  solicitors 
who  had  been  retained. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  two  further  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber put  them  all? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  put  them 
all? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  second  question  is:  What 
was  the  name  of  the  firm  of  solicitors  who 
processed  the  prospectuses  of  Prudential  Fin- 
ance Corporation  Limited  through  the  On- 
tario securities  commission? 

The  third  question  is:  How  many  meetings 
did  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  attend  at  which  the  affairs  of 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited  were 
discussed  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1962,  to  the  collapse  of  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  Limited  in  November,  1966,  and 
what  were  the  dates  of  such  meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  With  respect  to  the 
first  and  second  questions  I  have  the  material 
here  and  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it  in.  The 
answers  to  both  of  those  questions  will  be 
contained  in  the  material  which  I  shall  now 
give. 

There  are  eight  items  in  this  list,  which  is 
headed:  The  Record  of  Filings  by  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation,  1952  to  1967. 

The  first  item  has  to  do  with  a  prospectus 
dealing  with  some  750  shares  of  six  per  cent 
redeemable,  cumulative,  preference,  p.v.  — 
$65,  and  750  participating  preference  shares, 
n.p.v.  Date  received,  October  14,  1952;  date 
of  the  prospectus,  August  1,  1952;  the  accep- 
tance date,  November  6,  1952.  The  solicitors 
were  Messrs.  Carrothers,  Egener,  Fox  and 
Robarts. 

The  second  item  is  a  refiling  of  the  above 
material  about  a  year  later  and  dealing  with 
the  same  shares.  The  date  received  was 
November  12,  1953;  the  date  of  the  prospec- 
tus August  20,  1953;  and  the  acceptance  date 
was  November  13,  1953;  and  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  same  firm  of  solicitors. 

The  third  item  had  to  do  with  31,550 
shares  of  six  per  cent  redeemable,  cumulative, 
preference,  p.v.— $65,  and  630  shares  of  par- 
ticipating preference,  n.p.v.,  again  being  filed 
with  respect  to  a  prospectus.  The  date  re- 
ceived was  January  17,  1955;  the  date  of  the 
prospectus  December  15,  1954;  the  ac- 
ceptance date  was  January  27,  1955;  and  the 
firm  of  solicitors  Messrs.  Carrothers,  Fox  and 
Robarts. 

Item  four  has  to  do  with  the  filing  of  a 
prospectus  for  approval  and  which  dealt  with 
2,058  six  per  cent  redeemable,  cumulative, 
preference,  p.v.— $65;  and  412  shares  of  par- 
ticipating preference,  n.p.v.  The  date  received 
was  February  8,  1956;  the  date  of  the  pros- 
pectus   was    December    15,    1955;    the    ac- 
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ceptance  date  February  10,  1956;  and  the  firm 
of  solicitors  were  the  same  as  in  item  3. 

The  fifth  item  was  the  fihng  of  a  prospectus 
which  dealt  with  2,750  six  per  cent  redeem- 
able, cumulative,  second  preference,  p.v.— 
$100  with  warrants.  The  date  received,  March 
12,  1960;  the  date  of  the  prospectus  was 
January  30,  1960;  and  the  acceptance  date  is 
April  1,  1960;  the  firm  of  solicitors  were 
Messrs.  Carrothers,  Fox,  Robarts  and  Betts. 

Those  are  all  of  the  items,  I  have  detailed 
five,  which  deal  with   shares. 

The  sixth  item  is  the  filing  of  a  prospectus 
and  the  technical  description  of  it  is  "no 
limit— short-term  promissory  notes".  The  date 
received  is  May  17,  1963.  The  date  of  the 
prospectus  is  June  14,  1963,  and  the  date  of 
acceptance  is  June  20,  1963.  The  firm  of 
solicitors  with  respect  to  these  promissory 
notes  was  Messrs.  Tory,  Arnold,  DesLauriers 
and  Binnington. 

Item  seven  was  the  filing  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  prospectus  detailed  in  item  6. 
And  that  amendment  was  received  on  July  22, 
1963.  The  date  of  the  prospectus  was  June 
24,  1963,  and  the  acceptance  date  was  August 
1,  1963.  The  firm  of  solicitors  was  the  same 
as  in  item  6,  Messrs.  Tory,  Arnold,  Des- 
Lauriers and  Binnington. 

Item  eight  was  a  filing  of  a  prospectus 
having  to  do  with  an  offering  to  shareholders 
^19(2)  l(iii),  so  it  reads  19(2)  l(iii).  This  had 
to  do  with  $10  million  of  seven  and  one  quar- 
ter per  cent  sinking  fund  debentures,  second 
series  due  November  1,  1969.  The  date  re- 
ceived, September  1,  1964.  The  date  of  the 
prospectus  is  December  of  1964  —  I  do  not 
have  a  day  for  that  —  and  the  acceptance  date 
was  December  4,  1964.  The  solicitors  were 
the  same  as  in  the  two  previous  items  — 
Messrs.  Tory,  Arnold,  DesLauriers  and  Bin- 
nington. 

The  last  question,  I  believe,  was  answered 
yesterday  by  the  Attorney  General  and  I 
would  have  nothing  further  to  add  than  the 
information  which  was  then  provided. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  may  just  ask  the  Minis- 
ter: the  question  I  asked  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  yesterday  referred  to  the  meet- 
ings which  the  Attorney  General  attended  and 
the  question  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
Minister  in  this  case  is  the  meetings  attended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  It  was 
an  identical  question  to  the  Attorney  General 
about  the  meetings  which  he  attended  but 
the  question  I  directed  to  this  hon.  Minister 
relates  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission.  In  that  sense,  it  is  an  entirely 
different  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  I  would,  having 
in  mind  the  distinction  which  the  member 
makes,  be  glad  to  check  that  further. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Thanks. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme).  Would  the 
Minister  tell  the  House  whether  the  rates  for 
the  GO  transit  system  have  been  set?  If  at 
the  moment  he  is  unable  to  give  a  precise 
answer,  would  he  indicate  whether  the  rates 
will  be  higher  or  lower  than  is  given  by  com- 
parative transit  in  the  immediate  area? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways); 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  quite  the  question 
which  was  sent  to  me.  The  question  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  was:  "Would 
the  Minister  tell  the  House  whether  the  rates 
for  the  GO  transit  system  have  been  set? 
If  unable  to  give  a  precise  answer,  would  the 
Minister  indicate  whether  the  rates  will  be 
higher  than  generally  anticipated?" 

The  answer  is  the  rates  for  GO  transit  are 
in  the  final  stage  of  preparation,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  ready  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  next  week.  The  member 
has  my  assurance  that  the  rates  will  be  com- 
parable with  other  forms  of  transportation 
serving  the  area  and  that  the  service  and 
equipment  will  meet  with  general  public 
approval. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis) 
posed  some  questions  early  this  week.  I  was 
not  in  the  House.  I  have  the  answers  to  these 
questions  and,  as  he  is  not  here  this  morning, 
I  will  read  his  questions  and  give  the  answers 
to  the  House. 

His  first  question  was: 

What  precise  discussions,  if  any,  took 
place  between  officials  of  your  department 
and  elected  representatives  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Scarborough  prior  to  the  gov- 
ernment's announcement  of  the  Malvern 
housing  project? 

The  answer  to  that  is:  The  Malvern  plan- 
ning committee  was  established  in  the  mid- 
1950s,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
Central  Mortgage  and  housing  corporation, 
the  province  of  Ontario,  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the  township 
of  Scarborough.  The  representative  from 
Scarborough  on  this  planning  committee  was 
the  director  of  planning,  Mr.  D.  F.  Easton. 
The  committee  was  established  to  ensure  the 
highest,  and  best  use  of  the  land. 
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Activities  of  the  committee  were  discon- 
tinued in  1959  when  it  became  known  that 
trunk  services  would  not  be  available  to  the 
area  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1965  the 
committee  was  reactivated  as  a  result  of 
a  report  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
planning  commissioner  regarding  the  possi- 
bility that  trunk  services  could  be  available 
in  1967.  In  addition  the  corporation  received 
many  communications  from  the  industrial 
commissioner  of  Scarborough  requesting  the 
early  industrial  development  of  these  lands. 

At  the  request  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  has  undertaken  a  substantial 
public  housing  programme  and  monthly,  the 
oflBcials  of  the  corporation  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
housing  advisory  committee,  which  committee 
was  established  by  the  Metropolitan  council. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  all  the  hous- 
ing activities  of  the  corporation  in  Metro- 
pohtan  Toronto,  discussions  are  conducted 
directly  between  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion and  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  housing 
advisory  committee,  and  periodically  the 
corporation  reports  to  the  Metro  welfare 
and  housing  committee  on  the  programme. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  September  21,  1965, 
between  representatives  of  the  federal-provin- 
cial partnership,  Metropolitan  Toronto,  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
the  township  of  Scarborough  planning  com- 
missioner. Subsequent  meetings  were  held  on 
November  23  and  December  7,  1966,  both 
meetings  being  attended  by  the  clerk  of  the 
township  and  the  planning  commissioner.  It 
is  to  be  assumed  that  officials  of  municipalities 
and  government  departments  keep  elected 
representatives  in  the  picture  as  far  as  devel- 
opments go. 

Now,  question  2: 

What  discussions,  if  any,  have  taken 
place  since  that  time  between  the  same 
two  groups? 

I   beheve  the   answer   is    given   in    the   first 
paragraph. 

Question  3  is: 

Can  the  Minister  give  details  to  the 
House  about  the  project  re:  (a)  Cost  of 
servicing  and  what  the  division  of  that  cost 
will  be  between  provincial  and  municipal 
governments;  (b)  The  total  estimated  cost 
of  the  actual  project  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment; and  (c)  The  number  of  years 
before  full  occupancy  is  achieved  and  the 
estimated  number  of  units  pqr  year  until 
that  time?       '  ■  "-    "*^  ••■''-^  *■'-'        •  •       %*''^ 


The  answer  to  (a),  Mr.  Speaker:  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  committee,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  engage  a 
firm  of  consulting  engineers  to  carry  out  an 
engineering  feasibility  study,  which  report 
v/ill  make  reference  to  the  cost  of  servicing. 
The  division  of  costs  will  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  federal,  provincial,  metro- 
politan and  borough  governments,  when  this 
study  has  been  completed. 

The  answer  to  (b):  This  will  be  determined 
following  the  receipt  of  the  engineering  feasi- 
bility study  in  the  event  that  the  area  has  to 
be  developed  by  sections  as  related  to  en- 
gineering considerations. 

And  (c):  This  information  can  only  be  ob- 
tained when  the  engineering  feasibility  study 
is  completed. 

Question  4: 

Is  the  Minister  absolutely  confident  that 

construction    will    start    in    the    spring    of 

1968? 

The  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  On  the 
basis  of  preliminary  information  received,  and 
providing  we  receive  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  other  three  levels  of  government,  which 
we  have  in  the  past,  it  is  possible  to  have 
construction  commence  in  the  spring  of  1968. 
The  actual  priority  of  development  by  area 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  depend  on  the  findings 
in  the  engineering  feasibility  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  my  absence  two  questions  were  asked 
by  the  member  for  York  South,  and  I  now 
would  like  to  give  the  answers  to  them. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that, 
in  a  practical  sense,  it  would  have  appeared 
early  in  1966  that  the  information  would 
have  been  more  readily  available  through  the 
company's  auditor  than  if  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission  had  initiated  an  audit  of  its 
own  at  that  time. 

The  answer  to  question  number  two  is 
that  the  diflBculties  referred  to  were  that  the 
auditor's  footnote  of  the  financial  statement 
were  not  included.  This  matter  is  now  before 
the  courts  and  I  cannot  discuss  it  further  ex- 
cept to  state  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Minister  said  "the  diflBculties  re- 
ferred to."  Does  he  mean  diflBculties,  or  dif- 
ferences? My  question  was:  Of  what  nature 
were  the  "diflFerences"  between  the  audited 
financial  statement  received  by  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  from  Prudential  in  July? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  differences  be- 
came the  diflBculties.  .:.wi.i /v^^i  .  'o.v...j 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  suspect  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  PubHc  Works. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House 
whether  any  buildings  in  the  new  Queen's 
Park  complex  are  now  structurally  completed? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
the  member  for  Downsview  that  the  Hepburn 
and  Ferguson  blocks  are  structurally  com- 
plete and  the  finishing  trades  of  that  part  of 
the  contract  is  well  advanced. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary  ques- 
tion, the  Minister  must  have  noted  the  criti- 
cism in  the  auditor's  report.  Why  has  there 
been  such  a  delay  in  the  occupation  of  the 
completed  buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
hon.  member  is  referring  to  as  far  as  the  audi- 
tor has  said.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  it  as  yet.  If  he  is  referring  to  what  we 
call  the  Frost  building,  it  has  not— at  least  in 
our  records— been  part  of  the  Queen's  Park 
complex;  but  that  building  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  pretty  well  occupied  now. 
There  is  one  floor  for  which  the  furniture  has 
not  yet  arrived,  but  we  expect  it  any  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  six  of  the  clock  last  evening,  I 
had  just  made  the  first  point  on  one  of  the 
methods  by  which  I  believe  this  government 
could  solve  the  lack  of  communication  to  our 
producers,  wholesalers,  and  chains,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  To 
solve  this  lack  of  communication  as  to  daily 
and  hourly  changes  in  prices  and  quantities 
of  produce  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  I 
had  suggested  that  the  government  establish, 
at  the  Ontario  food  terminal,  an  exchange 
office  based  on  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange;  and  that  through 
a  telecommunications  system  to  all  parts  of 
our  province,  factual  and  accurate  informa- 
tion could  be  readily  available  as  to  current 
bids  and  offerings  and  the  amount  of  supply. 


The  point  that  I  would  now  like  to  raise 
and  ask  this  government  to  consider,  and 
evaluate  and  implement  if  they  see  fit,  for 
the  betterment  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
dustry in  our  province,  is  to  erect  or  co- 
operate to  a  very  substantial  degree  in  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  controUed-atmosphere 
storage  facilities  in  the  market  garden  areas 
of  the  province. 

With  increased  storage  for  perishable  prod- 
ucts, our  primary  producers  would  not  be 
so  vulnerable  in  the  markets  when  there  is 
slight  overproduction,  or  even  the  suggestion 
that  a  glut  is  developing.  Produce  could  be 
held  for  more  orderly  movement. 

This  is  one  of  the  frightening  aspects  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower,  that  perish- 
ability almost  eliminates  the  time  period  in 
which  buyers  and  sellers  can  seek  out  the 
best  alternatives.  The  slightest  variance  in 
regular  demand  by  the  housewives,  combined 
with  the  factor  of  substitutions  either  among 
the  vegetables  themselves  or  the  availability 
of  import  produce,  combined  with  the  perish- 
ability factor,  certainly  puts  the  grower  and 
his  local  broker  in  a  bad  bargaining  position 
and  at  the  extreme  advantage  of  the  chain 
buyer  or  wholesaler.  Often  the  primary  pro- 
ducer is  paid  for  his  fruit  and  vegetables  at 
very  nominal  sums,  with  no  relation  to  the 
retail  price. 

My  particular  area,  Essex  county,  is  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  this  condition,  due  to  our 
climatic  conditions.  The  tail  end  of  the  United 
States  produce  is  piling  in  our  markets,  just 
before  our  produce  hits  the  market;  and  un- 
less there  has  been  a  freeze-out  of  a  par- 
ticular crop  in  the  U.S.,  we  start  our 
marketing  season  at  low  prices,  as  our  chains 
and  wholesalers  have  committed  themselves, 
through  necessity  and  reasonable  business 
practices,  to  prices  and  qualities  and  quan- 
tities, weeks  ahead  of  our  production,  based 
on  their  normal  demand. 

Another  factor  that  tends  to  hurt  our  vege- 
table producers  is  that  imported  produce  at 
this  time  is  often  at  its  peak  of  quality, 
whereas  our  first  production  tends  to  be  of 
lesser  quality;  and  it  is  the  poorer  quality 
Ontario  produce  that  seems  to  set  the  price 
for  all  Ontario  produce,  rather  than  the  select 
qualities  that  many  of  my  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing. 

Another  role  that  these  controUed-atmos- 
phere storage  facilities  could  assist  in  would 
be  in  spreading  out,  to  wider  areas  in  our 
province,  the  distribution  of  our  perishable 
products.  This  is  always  a  problem,  as  dealers 
tend  to  concentrate  on  selling  to  the  large 
matkots    land    chains.    However,    there    are 
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literally  hundreds  of  small  communities  and 
thousands  of  our  citizens  that  never  see  real 
fresh  produce  until  weeks  after  the  produce 
is  common  in  the  marketplace.  Possibly  these 
facilities  would  allow  some  enterprising 
buyers  to  move  into  this  almost  forgotten 
market,  and  thus  reheve  the  pressure  on  the 
main  market;  in  return  our  farmers  might  re- 
ceive better  prices  for  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

Another  problem  that  is  facing  our  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry,  and  our  processing 
industry,  is  that  of  seasonal  labour.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  by  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  to  alleviate  this 
situation.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  by  growers  and  governments  to  trans- 
port workers  into  these  areas  for  the  harvest. 
Thousands  more  taxpayers'  dollars  have  gone 
into  subsidizing  housing  for  these  migrants, 
and  many  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  by  our  municipalities  and  welfare 
agencies  to  attend  to  these  migrant  workers. 
These  efforts  generally  have  been  appreciated 
by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  but  they 
have  not  been  the  total  solution  to  their 
problem. 

In  and  near  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing areas  are  major  communities,  and  many 
of  these  same  communities  have  food  pro- 
cessing plants.  In  these  communities  are  many 
people  who  could  work  on  farms  and  in  the 
seasonal  work  of  our  food  processors.  They 
would  not  need  government-subsidized  trans- 
portation; they  do  not  need  more  housing; 
they  would  not  require  welfare  assistance;  nor 
do  they  cause  any  problems  for  the  local 
authorities.  These  are  the  people  who  could 
be  readily  available  and  who,  in  the  past, 
took  their  place  in  the  harvesting  and  pro- 
cessing of  our  crops.  But  now  they  are  re- 
luctant to  do  so.  Their  reason  is  simple,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  income  tax. 

Many  housewives  work  on  the  farms  for  a 
few  weeks  until  they  earn  the  $250  amount 
they  are  allowed  to  make  before  their  earnings 
become  a  factor  in  their  husband's  income— 
and  in  his  income  tax.  Then  they  quit  the 
farm.  Usually  they  are  the  farmers*  or  food 
processors'  best  workers,  and  they  quit  work 
just  as  the  harvest  is  moving  along.  This  is 
very  disruptive  to  the  farmer  and  processor, 
and  to  me  it  is  an  economic  disaster  to  our 
province  and  country. 

I  shall  propose  today,  and  I  shall  reinforce 
this  with  a  resolution  within  the  next  few 
days,  that  this  government,  in  conjunction 
with  Ottawa,  arrange  to  allow  at  least  a  $500 
tax  exemption  to  housewives  and  others  work- 
ing in  the  harvest  or  processing  of  our  fruit 


and  vegetables  and  can  crops.  I  think  this 
would  help  solve  a  great  deal  of  our  farm 
labour  problems  at  very  little,  and  possibly 
less  expense  than  the  provincial  and  federal 
government  and  Canadian  taxpayer  has  had 
to  put  forward  in  past  years. 

Another  problem  that  we  as  legislators 
should  study  and  evaluate  is  that  of  encroach- 
ment on  our  prime  agricultural  lands.  We 
have  heard  from  time  to  time  the  outcry  in 
the  Niagara  peninsula,  and  more  faintly  in 
my  own  area.  Air  pollution  from  encroaching 
municipalities  can  interfere  with  the  operation 
ot  some  farms,  especially  those  of  greenhouse 
operators.  Many  suburbanites  are  unhappy 
about  many  of  the  side  aspects  of  farming, 
but  I  feel  that  these  two  factors  are  minor 
compared  to  the  disappearance  of  this  prime 
agricultural  land. 

Dr.  Upshall,  from  Vineland,  recently  re- 
ported that  2,716  acres  of  prime  fruit  land 
have  disappeared  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
In  my  county  of  Essex,  31,000  acres  of  this 
prime  agricultural  land  produces  $21  million 
in  horticultural  crops,  as  compared  to  the 
balance  of  the  county  with  294,000  acres 
producing  $24  million.  You  can  readily  vis- 
ualize the  value  of  the  prime  land.  I  feel 
that  this  government  needs  a  long-term  policy 
on  land  use,  based  on  the  Canada  land  inven- 
tory for  best  land  utilization.  ARDA  may 
have  to  be  broadened  or  changed,  and  this 
agency  enter  into  the  competition  of  buying 
this  prime  land,  and  not  the  low-productivity 
land;  buying  this  prime  land,  not  for  subdivi- 
sional  purposes,  but  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country,  to  preserve  this  for  agricultural 
use.  Possibly  before  we  accept  this  concept 
or  evaluate  it,  we  in  the  provincial  arena,  and 
the  federal  government,  will  have  to  evaluate 
whether  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Canada 
and  our  province  even  to  be  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  business.  I  think  we  must  decide 
this,  and  decide  it  soon,  and  if  we  decide  to 
continue  this  production,  make  sure  the  prime 
land  and  our  markets  are  available,  and  that 
a  reasonable  return  can  go  to  these  pro- 
ducers. 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  agricul- 
ture that  I  hope  I  can  speak  on  during  the 
estimates  of  the  department.  They  would  in- 
clude the  assurance  that  Ontario  fruits  and 
vegetables  will  be  promoted  and  used  at 
Expo  in  Montreal,  and  especially  served  in 
our  Ontario  pavilion.  I  would  hope  that  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  lowering  certain 
rural  hydro  rates  as  many  of  my  growers  are 
large  users  of  Ontario  Hydro.  I  believe 
farmers  in  this  province  spent  some  $18.7 
million  on  hydro  last  year. 
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Further,  I  would  hope  that  the  research 
department  of  this  government  could  be  forti- 
fied to  be  abreast  of  the  disease  problems 
confronting  many  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops— especially  that  now  plaguing  my  area, 
the  bacterial  canker  in  out-greenhouse  crops. 
Further  I  would  hope  that  the  agricultural 
insurance  commission  could  expedite  its  work, 
and  see  to  it  that  our  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  receives  the  right  to  participate  in 
this  programme  during  the  1967  growing 
season.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  delay  this 
programme. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  in  this 
Throne  Debate,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  re- 
marks that  I  made  recently  at  a  meeting  of 
farmers  in  my  riding— and  they  concern  this 
government's  policy  of  productivity  as  the 
solution  to  the  farm  problem.  No  industry 
can  claim  such  an  increase  in  production  with 
such  a  decline  in  workers  involved  in  it,  as 
can  agriculture.  Statistics  prove  that  we 
Canadians  have  the  highest  growth  rate  in 
farm  production  in  the  world.  Our  weather 
is  a  factor  in  this.  The  quality  of  our  land  is 
a  factor.  The  ability  and  energy  of  our  farm- 
ers is  a  part  of  this.  The  policies  of  the 
government  in  Toronto  have  been  a  part  of 
this  as  they  have  been  preaching  efficiency 
and  more  productivity.  In  fact,  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Leamington  Post  points  out: 

The  farmers  have  been  running  faster 
than  anyone  else  and  are  managing  to  stay 
only  in  the  same  place.  Those  who  are 
tired  of  running  are  dropping  out.  The  gap 
in  labour  income  between  farmers  and  the 
rest  of  our  economy  has  not  closed. 

Farmers  in  Essex  county— and  I  believe  the 
farmers  all  over  Ontario— are  tired  of  the 
preachers  of  productivity.  The  farmers  realize 
the  value  of  productivity  and  will  continue  to 
increase  productivity  and  efiiciency  but  they 
know  that  this  philosophy  that  has  come  from 
policies  initiated  by  the  Ontario  government 
does  not  solve  their  problems.  In  fact  at  this 
stage  in  agriculture  this  policy  is  compound- 
ing their  difiiculties. 

This  past  spring,  in  the  Legislature  on  May 
4,  I  submitted  a  question  through  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart).  I  asked  him  what 
was  government  policy  in  regard  to  produc- 
tivity of  market  garden  produce.  At  that  time 
the  Minister  said  there  had  to  be  a  second 
look  taken  at  spending  research  money  to 
increase  the  production  that  was  already 
plaguing  the  market.  To  me  this  seemed  a 
reasonable  answer,  and  I  was  satisfied.  That 
was  on  May  4,  1966.    However  on  June  18 


of  that  same  year  I  picked  up  the  Chatham 
Daily  News  and  the  headline  almost  knocked 
me  over.  It  read:  "Produce  more  food,  county 
farmers  told  by  Stewart."   I  quote: 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  a  talk  to  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Essex-Kent  Progressive 
Conservative  Association,  said  it  was  a  dis- 
turbing fact  that  while  Ontario  produces 
about  one-third  of  the  food  products  in 
Canada,  it  still  imports  huge  quantities.  It 
is  abundantly  clear  we  must  step  up  re- 
search and  put  this  knowledge  to  work  on 
our  Ontario  farms.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  budgeted  $7.5  million.  The  Minister 
said  the  province  is  not  attempting  to  dupli- 
cate research  of  the  federal  government. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  not  that 
we  should  not  spend  money  on  research  for 
productivity,  but  to  point  out  that  in  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Food  estimates 
last  year  we  were  asked  to  provide  only 
$120,000  for  farm  products  marketing  and 
another  $214,000  for  the  Ontario  food  coun- 
cil. I  have  not  seen  the  estimates  for  this 
year,  but  I  believe  they  will  not  have  changed 
too  greatly. 

I  realize  that  the  spending  of  money  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  results— but  in  this 
instance  and  with  the  reorganization  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  I  would 
hope  that  marketing  and  all  its  ramifications 
will  be  fully  explored  and  acted  upon,  and 
that  sufficient  funds  can  be  allocated  to  do 
this  work,  and  save  our  vegetable  farmers, 
and  indeed  a  substantial  portion  of  our  On- 
tario economy.  We  all  know  what  happened 
a  few  weeks  after  that  June  date  when  our 
early  potato  crop  came  on  the  market.  There 
certainly  was  productivity  by  the  acre,  and  by 
total  acreage  to  the  market  or  lack  of  market, 
that  was  certainly  evident. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  federal  marketing  of 
particular  crops  is  the  simple  solution.  How- 
ever, I  read  in  the  press  that  our  BNA  Act 
may  stifle  food  sale  laws  on  a  national  basis, 
as  most  areas  of  possible  legislation  lie  within 
the  purview  of  the  provincial  government.  If 
this  is  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  provinces,  with 
Ontario  taking  the  lead,  should  meet  with 
Ottawa  and  make  the  necessary  legislation  at 
both  levels  of  government.  We  must  develop 
a  system  of  orderly  marketing  in  which  the 
individual  producer  still  has  some  basic  free- 
doms and  rights,  where  he  is  allowed  to 
produce  sufficient  farm  products  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  Canadian  economy  in  our  grow- 
ing season,  where  he  is  allowed  to  make  both 
a  reasonable  income  and  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
win  the  respect  of  our  urban  population  with 
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high  quahty  food  products  readily  available, 
and  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  concludes  my  remarks  and  I  think 
the  details  that  I  have  outlined  in  the  failure 
of  this  government  to  act  in  certain  of  these 
areas,  returns  me  back  to  my  opening  remarks 
—that  I  feel  that  Ontario  agricultural  people 
are  in  revolt  and  in  fact  that  during  the  next 
provincial  election  they  will  return  a  Liberal 
government  to  the  direction  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  other  policies  of  government. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  the  regular  Speaker  is  not  in  the  chair 
—that  is  no  reflection  on  you,  sir— because  I 
had  some  words  of  congratulation  and  ap- 
proval to  say  to  him.  We  have  heard  those 
words  in  past  years  and  my  words  have  been 
among  them.  I  was  in  Ottawa  earlier  this 
week  addressing  a  nominating  convention  in 
the  riding  of  Ottawa  West.  At  that  time  we 
nominated  a  New  Democratic  candidate  to 
remove  the  Speaker  from  his  seat,  if  he  could. 
I  said  to  the  people  at  that  time  that  I  had 
profound  respect  for  the  Speaker  as  a  person, 
that  I  regretted  very  considerably  that  he 
belonged  to  the  wrong  party  in  my  opinion, 
and  that  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  could 
not  solve  the  present  problems  of  Ontario. 

What  will  happen  in  the  coming  fracas  in 
Ottawa  West  only  time  will  tell  and  I  suppose 
the  past  history  of  that  riding  woidd  not  give 
the  present  Speaker  too  great  concern.  How- 
ever, times  are  changing.  But  I  do  want  to 
say  to  him  that  there  are  many  in  this  House, 
if  he  does  come  back  and  even  if  the  present 
government  is  not  then  the  government,  who 
would  support  him  as  a  permanent  Speaker  in 
this  chamber. 

I  also  would  like  to  register  words  of  con- 
gratulation in  the  usual  way  for  the  mover 
(Mr.  Bernier)  and  seconder  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  of 
the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the 
Throne  Speech.  I  am  sorry  they  are  not  in 
their  seats  this  morning,  although  I  do  feel 
that  the  paeans  of  praise  that  they  sang  in 
respect  to  this  government  were  rather  exag- 
gerated and  a  little  too  fulsome.  But  I  sup- 
I>ose  that  is  the  job  they  are  supposed  to  do 
at  a  time  like  this.  Also  they  can  look  across 
the  floor  and  see  that  many  of  those  who 
sang  the  same  kind  of  song  in  years  past  are 
now  ensconced  safely,  if  only  temporarily,  in 
the  seats  of  the  mighty  over  there. 

I  also  was  very  interested  in  the  faith  just 
expressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South  (Mr.  Paterson),  the  faith  he  expressed 
in  his  party  forming  the  next  government. 
Perhaps  also  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  were  in  the  House  I 


would  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation  to 
that  post  and  say  to  him  that  he  should  have 
the  same  faith  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  South  has  if  he  expects  people  to 
beheve  what  he  has  to  say  about  forming  the 
next  government  here.  I  say  that  for  a  very 
simple  reason— because  he  is  going  about  this 
province,  saying  that  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  has  federal  aspirations  and  that 
he  will  be  leaving  this  House  after  the  next 
election  to  assume  federal  responsibility. 

This,  I  say,  denotes  his  lack  of  faith  in  his 
own  ability  and  the  ability  of  his  own  party, 
because  if  the  Prime  Minister  is  to  enter  the 
civil  war  which  is  now  breaking  out  in  the 
federal  party,  he  can  only  enter  it  successfully 
if  he  wins  the  next  election  and  wins  it  by  a 
wide  margin.  It  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  him  to  enter  that  warfare  if  he 
came  back  as  a  defeated  Prime  Minister  here. 
So  the  leader  of  the  official  Opposition  had 
better  take  this  into  account  and  had  better 
watch  what  he  is  saying  in  this  province,  if 
he  wants  the  people  to  have  faith  in  what  he 
is  saying  regarding  his  chances  in  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  the  answer  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  gave  me. 
I  was  rather  disappointed  in  that  answer 
because— 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Where  is  he 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  it  seems  all  the  people 
to  whom  I  am  speaking  directly  this  morn- 
ing are  not  here.  However,  that  is  Friday 
morning. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  word  came  from 
Ottawa  which  indicated  that  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Transport  was  now  taking  steps  to 
institute  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
in  Canada.  In  this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail, 
it  says: 

Industry  Minister  C.  M.  Drury  said  yes- 
terday that  the  federal  government  will  dis- 
cuss with  the  provinces  the  best  way  of 
imposing  mandatory  automobile-safety  stan- 
dards in  Canada. 

And  he  said  he  was  going  to  discuss  this  with 
the  United  States.  After  discussion  with 
United  States  authorities,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  see  if  the  provinces  wanted  to 
pass  the  necessary  legislation  themselves  or 
leave  it  up  to  Ottawa. 

Several  provinces  have  indicated  they 
will  go  along  with  federal  standards. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  Ontario  is  not  one  of 
the  provinces  with  which  the  Minister  has 
had  these  discussions.  That  is  unfortunate 
because  one  would  think  that  the  province  in 
which  most  of  the  motor  cars  are  manu- 
factured would  be  the  first  province  to  be 
apprc  ached  in  this  respect.  The  Minister  has 
said  that  these  discussions  have  not  taken 
place,  so  I  think  it  is  rather  unfortunate  and 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  this  is  all  talk 
at  the  present  time.  We  are  still  looking  for 
definite  action. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  on  this  continent 
very  great  progress  in  the  field  of  automobile 
safety,  even  though  in  Canada  we  have  not 
yet  achieved  anything  in  the  way  of  stan- 
dards. Until  recently  it  was  taken  for  granted 
by  mcst  people— and  this  was  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  automobile  industry— that 
death,  injury  and  property  damage  associated 
with  the  motor  car  could  be  traced  directly 
to  driver  carelessness.  But  that  concept  has 
been  challenged.  We  now  know  that  while 
human  carelessness  may  often  cause  an  acci- 
dent, much  of  the  resultant  injury  and  death 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
car  itself.  An  inflexible  steering  column  too 
cften  impaled  the  driver;  sharp  protrusions 
and  knobs  inside  the  car  smashed  bodies  and 
broke  bones;  lethal  dash  construction  killed 
occupants  of  the  death  seat;  and  tires  designed 
for  too  small  a  load  blew  under  stress  to  spell 
tragedy  for  unsuspecting  occupants. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  style  and  sales 
appeal  have  in  recent  years  taken  precedence 
over  safety.  When  a  choice  had  to  be  made 
between  a  safe  design  or  flashy  style,  the 
style  won  every  time.  It  has  also  been 
revealed  that  all  too  often,  in  the  struggle 
for  ever  greater  profits,  the  motor  car  com- 
panies have  rushed  models  onto  the  market 
without  adequate  inspection  or  testing  and 
with  defects  which  were  lethal  to  the  citizens 
of  the  nation. 

The  crusade  for  car  safety  has  net  ignored 
the  need  for  better  highway  construction  and 
better  training  of  drivers.  But  it  did  focus 
attention  on  the  factor  which  had  been  here- 
tofore largely  ignored— the  car  itself.  Out  of 
this  furore  in  recent  months  has  come  at  least 
two  things:  (1)  The  public  is  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  safer  cars  and  the  pressure  for 
such  cars  is  growing;  and  (2)  the  industry 
itself  has  admitted  that  safer  cars  are  neces- 
sary and  is  wilUng  to  cooperate  to  some 
extent  at  least  to  build  more  safety  into  their 

products.  :  Lvir-i     - 


I  say  "to  some  extent"  because  the  industry 
is  still  fighting  hard  to  minimize  the  demands 
of  government.  They  have  succeeded  in 
watering  down  the  standards  set  by  the 
United  States  commerce  department,  and  in 
extending  the  time  for  some  of  them  to  be 
implemented.  In  Canada  so  far,  no  govern- 
ment has  set  any  safety  standards  whatsoever 
except  those  the  industry  was  forced  to  install 
in  the  United  States.  I  presume  the  Minister 
of  Transport  will  eventually  get  around  to 
setting  some  standards.  Whether  these  stan- 
dards will  be  initiated  federally  or  provin- 
cially  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  fear  that  I  would  have  is  that  we  will 
get  into  the  same  kind  of  struggle  that  they 
faced  in  the  United  States  where  the  federal 
government  waited  for  the  states  to  set  stan- 
dards; the  states  in  that  case  refused  to  set 
those  standards  and  so  we  had  the  whole 
thing  in  the  realm  of  limbo.  Finally,  the 
federal  government  moved  and  today  those 
standards  are  now  starting  there. 

I  would  hope  that  in  Canada  we  will  not 
wait  for  that  kind  of  struggle  between  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  jurisdictions,  to  be  worked 
out.  I  would  hope  that  our  Minister  of  Trans- 
port will  be  giving  leadership  in  the  safety 
field,  but  at  the  present  time  it  seems  that  he 
is  waiting,  and  is  ready  to  follow  somebody 
else.  Yet  he  tries  to  show  us  at  the  same  time 
that  Ontario  is  in  the  lead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  are  we  getting 
in  the  way  of  improvements  on  Canadian 
cars  are  those  things  legislators  in  New  York 
state  and  other  jurisdictions  mandate,  often 
after  the  industry  had  sought  such  improve- 
ment for  years.  The  Minister  has  then  blandly 
announced  that  he  had  negotiated  these  safety 
features  with  the  industry. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  Canadian  cars 
will  have  even  the  watered  down  improve- 
ments now  being  mandated  across  the  border, 
unless  the  Minister  of  Transport  also  man- 
dates them  here  in  Ontario.  Canadian  lives 
are  just  as  important  as  those  in  the  United 
States.  The  Minister  should  now  inform  the 
House  of  the  steps  he  is  taking  to  ensure 
safer  cars  for  Canadians. 

Safer  cars  are  coming;  they  are  coming 
very  slowly;  they  are  still  a  long  way  off— 
that  is,  really  safe  cars.  We  still  do  not  know 
for  sure  the  best  kind  of  design  for  maximum 
safety  consistent  with  cost.  The  industry, 
with  its  much  vaunted  proving  and  testing 
grounds,  has  never  established  that.  It  just 
has  not  been  interested. 
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The  state  of  New  York  is  going  forward 
with  its  prototype  car  to  test  safety  construc- 
tion and  safety  devices,  I  hope  the  Minister, 
if  he  is  not  wilHng  to  cooperate  with  them, 
is  at  least  watching  progress  there  with  keen 
interest.  I  hope  too  that  the  Minister  is  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  significant  events  taking 
place  in  Britain  today. 

There  at  Crowthorne,  near  Windsor  Castle, 
the  British  government  is  building  a  multi- 
million-pound  road  research  laboratory  and 
track.  The  track  is  already  built  and  the 
laboratory  is  almost  finished.  They  are  doing 
research  work  there  both  in  car  safety  and  in 
road  construction.  It  is  the  only  publicly 
owned  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  I  was 
told  when  I  visited  there  last  fall.  They  are 
already  doing  significant  work,  although  of 
course  the  cars  in  Britain  are  for  the  most 
part  smaller  and  hghter  than  ours,  but  they 
are  testing  some  American  cars  and  they  are 
doing  work  with  remote  control  with  the  elec- 
tric cables  under  the  roadway.  They  are 
doing  work  in  crash  testing,  and  experiment- 
ing with  all  kinds  of  aluminum  for  guard 
rails,  poles,  and  lighting  construction  which 
will  still  hold  the  cars  and  save  life. 

In  Canada,  of  course,  we  are  just  starting 
towards  safer  cars  and  we  will  move  just  as 
fast  and  just  as  far  as  governments  force  the 
industry  to  move.  Style,  not  safety;  profit,  not 
the  value  of  human  life,  still  rule  the  roost  in 
Detroit.  The  industry  there  will  do  what  it 
has  to  do  and  no  more.  And  let  us  not  fool 
ourselves,  the  Canadian  arm  of  the  industry 
takes  its  direction  from  Detroit.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  moved  a  bit.  New  standards  have 
now  been  set.  They  are  not  yet  good  enough, 
but  again  I  urge  that  at  least  those  standards 
should  be  mandated  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

There  is  one  serious  omission  in  the  Ameri- 
can standards,  and  that  is  in  the  field  of  tires. 
As  this  House  well  knows,  motor  car  manu- 
facturers up  to  last  year  were  putting  tires  on 
cars  designed  to  carry  three  people  at  the 
usual  pressure.  Since  then,  we  have  been 
assured  that  tires  will  be  better.  But  so  far, 
no  specific  information  has  been  given  and 
the  new  American  standards  do  not  include 
tires.  Surely  here  is  one  field  where  the  Min- 
ister might  give  leadership  to  the  continent 
by  setting  tire  standards  for  Ontario  and 
thereby  giving  our  people  assurance  that  the 
labels  on  the  tires  do  have  meaning. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future  the  industry  will  compete  in  a  new 
way.  Each  manufacturer  might  then  try  to 
outdo  the  rest  in  selling  safer  cars.  That  time 
may  come,  but  not  yet.  In  the  meantime,  gov- 


ernment must  legislate  to  cut  down  the 
carnage  on  our  highways. 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  the  lawmaker 
most  responsible  for  pushing  through  traffic 
safety  legislation  in  the  United  States,  says 
this: 

How  much  better  off  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  American  people  and  the 
cause  of  traffic  safety  would  be  if  the 
manufacturers  would  stop  arguing  about 
why  they  cannot  meet  the  safety  standards 
and  start  competing  to  see  who  could  first 
deliver  an  attractive  and  safer  automobile. 

One  of  the  things  that  startled  us  all  during 
the  past  year  is  the  extent  to  which  new  cars 
have  been  shown  to  have  safety  defects.  The 
revelation  came  only  when  the  United  States 
Senate  committee  demanded  that  the  industry 
list  tables  of  such  defects.  The  result  was 
startling  to  the  committee  members  and  to 
the  general  public.  One  car  in  every  five,  it 
was  revealed,  had  such  defects. 

This  had  not  been  public  knowledge,  be- 
cause the  companies  tried  quietly  to  rectify 
mistakes  when  the  cars  were  brought  in  for 
servicing.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  cars  had  been  involved  in  accidents 
before  defects  in  them  had  been  corrected. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  now  re- 
quires that  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 
file  reports  of  safety  defects  when  they  are 
discovered.  So  far,  we  have  no  such  regula- 
tions here.  The  Minister  seems  to  think  it  is 
not  necessary.  But  I  call  these  items  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister. 

In  November,  when  the  American  motor 
car  manufacturers  filed  defects  with  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Minister  of  Transport  was  asked 
about  Canadian  cars.  According  to  the  Tele- 
gram of  November  23,  1966,  he  promised 
to  get  the  facts  about  Canadian  cars.  At  that 
time,  the  Telegram  reported,  and  I  quote: 

A  Ford  of  Canada  spokesman  in  Oakville 
said  he  was  still  awaiting  word  from  the 
United  States  parent  company  on  how 
Canada  was  affected.  But  he  said  there  had 
been  no  significant  complaint  about  1967 
models  and  that  he  was  sure  quality  of  the 
vehicles  was  high. 

A  Chrysler  of  Canada  official  in  Windsor 
said  he  was  sure  that  if  any  of  the  United 
States  cars  had  been  imported  into  Can- 
ada, owners  would  get  a  recall  notice  for 
free  service.  A  General  Motors  official  in 
Oshawa  said  his  company  had  already 
checked  with  its  parent  firm  in  Detroit  and 
learned  that  no  action  was  required  for 
Canada. 
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Note  that  word,  Mr.  Speaker.  No  action  was 
"required"  for  Canada.  Note  too  that  the  de- 
cisions as  to  whether  Canadians  would  be 
told  of  safety  defects  are  being  made  in 
Detroit,  not  in  Canada. 

Last  Wednesday,  in  reply  to  a  question  I 
asked  in  this  House,  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port came  up  with  a  vague  reply  about  the 
recall  programme  of  the  manufacturers  and 
he  gave  total  figures  up  to  December  1,  1966, 
of  cars  recalled  for  defects.  No  specific  makes 
were  listed.  The  lecture  which  accompanied 
the  answer  could  well  have  come  direct  from 
the  public  relations  department  of  the  in- 
dustry. And  that  lecture  is  repeated  in  the 
house  organ  of  the  department  in  the  last 
day  or  so. 

But  more  specific  figures  were  tabled  be- 
fore the  Commons  justice  committee  on  Tues- 
day last.  The  Globe  and  Mail  report  says  this: 
Information  given  by  the  manufacturers 
of  1967  models  included:  Ford-2,878  pas- 
senger cars  except  Thunderbirds  and  Lin- 
colns  required  replacement  of  seat  belt 
bolts;  2,590  passenger  cars  with  4-V  car- 
buretors required  new  linkage  to  prevent 
possible  holding  open  of  throttle  plates. 
Chrysler  —  2,075  Plymouths,  Valiants  and 
Dodge  Darts  had  faulty  door  latch  strikers 
which,  in  case  of  collision  might  not  meet 
safety  design  load  requirements;  3,251 
Valiants  and  Darts  required  new  hose  con- 
nections. American  Motors  and  Kaiser  Jeep 
made  no  report  on  1967  models.  General 
Motors  and  Volvo  said  they  have  experi- 
enced no  defects  so  far  in  1967  models. 

But  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  January  7, 
1967,  carried  a  headline  which  said:  "CM 
recalls  8,000  new  cars."  The  article  goes  on 
to  say: 

General  Motors  of  Canada  is  recalling 
nearly  8,000  1967  cars  to  replace  steering 
shafts  that  were  installed  improperly.  The 
company  announced  last  night  that  owners 
are  being  advised  by  registered  mail  to 
take  their  cars  to  CM  dealers  promptly  to 
have  the  fault  corrected.  Autos  involved 
are  Chevrolet  Chevelles,  Beaumonts,  El 
Caminos,  Tempests,  Oldsmobile  F-65s,  and 
Buick  Specials.  All  are  made  in  Canada, 
except  the  El  Caminos  and  Tempests, 
which  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  parent  company  in  Detroit  announced 
yesterday  it  is  recalling  269,200  cars  for 
the  same  reason. 

In  the  light  of  the  Star  article  and  in  the  light 
of  the  GM  report  of  no  defects  in  the  1967 
models,  perhaps  the  justice  committee  will 
want  to    ask   some    questions.     Perhaps   too. 


the  Minister  of  Transport  here  had  better 
get  busy  with  legislation  requiring  the  indus- 
try to  file  notice  of  all  safety  defects  dis- 
covered in  new  cars  so  that  he  will  not  have 
to  go  cap  in  hand  to  Detroit  to  ask  for  such 
information  as  the  industry  may  choose  to 
give  him. 

While  the  struggle  goes  on  for  safer,  new 
cars,  those  now  on  the  road  must  also  receive 
attention.  We  should  have  in  this  province 
an  inspection  service  which  would  examine  all 
cars  on  the  road  at  regular  intervals,  possibly 
every  six  months.  I  know  that  we  have  a 
voluntary  inspection  service  at  Downsview, 
and  I  understand  more  are  being  planned.  We 
also  have  road  inspections  during  summer 
months  but  these  inspections  are  not  in 
sufficient  detail,  and  they  are  not  touching 
even  the  fringe  of  the  need. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
substandard  cars  on  Ontario  roads.  Too  many 
of  these  cars  are  virtual  death  traps,  not  only 
for  their  occupants,  but  also  for  other  people 
using  the  roads.  All  too  often  the  owner  does 
not  realize  how  near  his  car  is  to  the  danger 
point.  He  only  finds  it  out  when  disaster 
strikes  and  that  is  too  late.  Many  of  these 
cars  are  roadworthy  with  proper  maintenance 
work,  but  too  many  will  not  get  that  unless 
they  are  inspected,  and  let  us  face  the  fact 
a  great  many  people  with  older  cars  just  will 
not  come  in  for  voluntary  inspection.  It  must 
be  mandated  by  the  province  and  inspection 
stations  must  be  set  up  to  do  the  job. 

Already  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
experience  in  this  field.  Over  20  states  and 
at  least  two  of  the  Canadian  provinces  now 
require  such  inspection.  Last  June  the  garage 
operators'  association  of  Ontario  presented  a 
brief  to  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Transport. 
Page  eight  of  this  brief  says  this: 

Research  shows  that  18  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  have  periodic 
motor  vehicle  inspections  (1961)  had  a 
50.54  per  cent  lower  fatality  rate  than  states 
without  statutory  inspection  programmes, 
based  on  a  death  rate  of  100,000  population. 

Page  18  of  the  same  brief  says: 

Texas  reports  that  15  per  cent  of  its 
accidents  were  due  to  unsafe  vehicle  condi- 
tions before  its  inspections  started.  After- 
wards this  figure  dropped  to  five  per  cent. 

New  Jersey  included  motor  vehicle  in- 
spection in  its  official  traffic  safety  pro- 
gramme and  in  the  very  first  year  reported 
a  32  per  cent  drop  in  traffic  fatalities. 

Reports  from  states  conducting  safety 
inspection   programmes    show    that   up    to 
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55  per  cent  of  all  vehicles  inspected  are 
rejected  as  unsafe  because  one  or  more 
parts  affecting  safe  driving  conditions 
required  immediate  attention  —  such  as 
defective  steering,  alignment,  and  operation, 
bad  brakes  and  faulty  lighting.  In  many 
cases  the  cost  of  repairs  is  minor,  with  some 
adjustments  even  being  made  by  the 
motorist  himself. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  reported  that 
all  vehicles  examined  indicated  that  55  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  service 
attention.  The  District  of  Columbia  reported 
that  the  reject  average  was  50  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  startling.  Even  if  they 
should  not  be  completely  accurate,  and  I  have 
seen  some  doubt  cast  upon  their  accuracy, 
they  do  point  to  significant  improvements 
through  vehicle  inspection. 

I  realize  that  the  Minister  faces  staff  and 
space  problems  if  he  tries  to  set  up  a  com- 
plete inspection  service  immediately.  But  the 
garage  operators'  association  offered  him  an- 
other way  which  I  hope  he  is  considering 
very  carefully.  The  brief  of  the  association 
offered  to  cooperate  with  the  Minister  by 
doing  vehicle  inspection  on  a  piecework  basis 
until  such  time  as  the  province  can  set  up  a 
publicly  owned  operation— if  such  a  service 
is  indeed  contemplated.  The  Minister  can 
license  and  bond  reliable  garage  operators 
and  authorize  them  to  issue  windshield  stickers 
good  for  a  six  months'  period.  Proper  pro- 
cedures can  be  set  up  to  make  sure  these 
stickers  mean  what  they  say  and  to  keep  the 
operator  efficient.  Where  the  Minister  sets 
up  provincially  operated  stations  the  private 
operations  can  be  phased  out;  where  neces- 
sary, staff  can  be  transferred  after  proper 
consultation  among  the  parties  concerned. 

In  this  connection  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  Minister's  reply  to  my  question  last 
Wednesday.    He  said: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  defects  in 
new  cars  are  very  rarely  a  cause  of  acci- 
dents. The  cause,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  is  the  action  of  the  driver.  Ontario 
accident  statistics  indicate  that  defects  of 
all  kinds  in  vehicles  of  all  ages  are  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  a  maximum  of  four  per 
cent  of  accidents,  with  newer  vehicles  being 
a  small  part  of  this  percentage. 

It  may  be  true  that  Ontario  accident  statistics 
give  this  information.  It  is  also  true,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  accidents  may  be 
caused  by  carelessness  of  drivers  but  injuries 
are  often  caused  by  other  factors.  As  I  have 
said  before  in  this  House,  these  statistics  are 


highly  suspect  because  in  most  cases  no 
thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
accidents  takes  place. 

Dr.  Alfred  Mosley,  of  the  Trauma  institute, 
Lexington,  Massachusetts,  was  in  Toronto  last 
autumn.  He  spoke  at  the  Canadiana  Motel  to 
the  garage  operators'  association,  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Cowling)  was  there  for  a  time,  as  was  the 
Minister  from  Scarborough  North  (Mr.  Wells). 
Dr.  Mosley  headed  a  five-year  study,  in  depth, 
of  124  fatal  accidents  conducted  by  the  Har- 
vard  medical   school.     He  said  this: 

Vehicle  failure  or  defects  may  play  a 
role  in  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  tra£Bc 
deaths.  But,  in  most  cases,  police  are 
satisfied  to  take  a  few  notes,  remove  the 
bodies,  and  sweep  up  the  mess. 

Medical  examiners  do  not  bother  to 
collect  evidence  that  would  reveal  the 
actual  cause  of  death  and  often  ignore 
evidence  that  was  collected.  The  Harvard 
study  showed  that  nearly  25  per  cent  of 
them  were  not  accidents  at  all. 

Twelve  of  the  victims  committed  suicide, 
ten  and  possibly  twelve  of  the  death 
vehicles  had  been  .sabotaged,  and  five 
others  had  been  deliberately  crashed.  In 
other  cases  it  was  found  that  the  vehicle 
and  the  design  of  the  highways  contributed 
to  deaths  which  had  been  blamed  solely  on 
driver  negligence,  or  on  drinking. 

All  of  this  underlines  again  the  need  for 
greater  care  in  the  inspection  of  cars  on  our 
highways. 

There  are  two  other  matters,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  field  of  motor  car  tran.sportation, 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  before  this 
House.  The  first  is  that  of  financial  protec- 
tion for  people  suffering  personal  and  prop- 
erty damage  on  the  highway  because  of  acci- 
dents. 

This  House  has  had  laid  before  it  on 
numerous  occasions  the  failure  of  present 
automobile  insurance  to  provide  adequate 
protection.  The  Linden  report  pointed  out 
clearly  that  only  partial  coverage  for  both 
person  and  property  damage  is  offered.  We 
have  all  had  experience  of  people  in  our 
ridings  who  have  had  rates  raised  because  of 
driving  infractions  or  accidents.  We  know, 
too,  how  many  people  are  forced  into  the 
assigned  risk  plan  if  they  are  to  continue 
driving.  These  things  have  been  documented 
here  time  and  time  again. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  car  insurance 
rates  have  skyrocketed  during  recent  years 
until,  in  January  23  of  this  year,  the  busines?s 
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section  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  published  charts 
showing  the  increases  in  the  various  cost  of 
living  factors  from  1955  to  1965.  Heading 
the  list,  with  an  84  per  cent  increase,  is  auto- 
mobile insurance. 

Today  I  want  to  lay  before  this  House  the 
simple  fact  that  our  modern  society  can  and 
must  work  cut  a  way  to  adequately  protect 
victims  of  automobile  accidents,  and  to  do  it 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  project  be- 
comes all  the  more  urgent  as  death  and 
injury,  as  well  as  property  damage,  rise  each 
year.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  safer  cars  and 
with  proper  inspection  of  all  cars  on  the 
highway,  this  toll  may  be  cut  considerably  in 
years  to  come.  But  there  will  always  be  acci- 
dents and  there  will  always  be  victims.  Surely 
in  this  province  we  can  see  that  these  vic- 
tims—all of  them— are  provided  with  at  least 
adequate  financial  compensation  for  losses 
suffered  in  such  accidents. 

The  Prime  Minister  yesterday  pointed  out 
that  governments  exist  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. He  said  that  where  private  enterprise 
could  not  be  geared  to  do  that  job  efficiently 
then  governments  must  move  in  to  do  it.  He 
was  speaking  then  of  the  housing  situation. 
Certainly  private  insurance  has  not  been  able 
to  provide  adequate  compensation  for  victims 
of  car  accidents,  and  the  protection  it  does 
provide  is  prohibitive  in  cost.  Again  a  parallel 
situation  to  the  housing. 

There  is  another  factor  in  this  situation  we 
must  consider.  In  this  age  of  automation, 
efficiency  becomes  not  only  essential  but  also 
imperative.  In  the  business  world,  no  indus- 
trial manager  could  tolerate  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency and  expect  to  survive.  And  we  can 
hardly  call  insurance,  which  compensates  only 
abcut  57  per  cent  of  injured  people,  efficient. 
What  is  needed  is  efficiency  in  the  insurance 
field,  and  since  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  obviously  cannot  provide  it,  then  the 
government  must. 

Efficiency  in  automobile  insurance  must 
include  compensation  in  all  cases  and,  on  the 
financial  side,  efficiency  can  be  stepped  up  in 
three  ways.  First,  every  car  owner  now  must 
buy  a  licence  every  year.  That  licence  could 
include  an  insurance  policy  designed  to  cover 
all  loss  caused  by  motor  vehicles.  It  would 
cost  not  one  extra  cent  to  sell.  In  that  one 
simple  act  of  buying  the  Hcence,  combined 
with  the  insurance,  all  selling  costs  are  elimi- 
nated.   Costs  are  drastically  cut 

I  know  this  would  mean  some  dislocation 
of  employment,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  every 
advance  in  industrial  efficiency  means  some 
dislocation  of  the  work  force.    Right  now  in 


Oshawa,  as  we  heard  yesterday  afternoon  in 
this  House,  large  scale  adjustments  are  taking 
place.  Men  are  being  laid  off  because  the 
motor  car  industry  at  the  manufacturing  level 
is  being  geared  to  greater  efficiency.  The 
men  engaged  in  selling  automobile  insurance 
are  pretty  intelligent  and  an  able  lot.  They 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  new 
jobs  or  in  acquiring  new  skills.  In  fact,  they 
will  find  it  much  easier  than  a  great  many  pro- 
duction workers  now  being  displaced  by 
rationalization  of  another  facet  of  this  same 
industry. 

The  second  way  in  which  efficiency  can  be 
stepped  up  is  in  the  resultant  settlement  of 
claims.  All  claims  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
one  fund.  There  would  be  no  need  to  estab- 
lish blame  so  that  the  proper  insurance  could 
pay  the  damages.  This  eliminates  court  cases- 
most  of  them— and  their  attendant  ccsts.  It 
would  also  clear  the  courts  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  unnecessary  work.  It  is  true  that 
the  police  may  want  to  know  the  cause  of 
accidents  and  they  may  assess  blame,  but  this 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  claim  settle- 
ments. Claims  can  be  disposed  of  quickly  and 
efficiently. 

The  third  sector  of  efficiency  introduced 
into  this  plan  has  to  do  with  bookkeeping. 
Since  all  premiums  come  into  one  fund,  any 
interest  earned  on  this  fund  would  be  counted 
as  income  in  a  public  plan.  This,  the  private 
insurance  companies  do  not  do  now  in  assess- 
ing their  rates. 

James  Ridgeway,  in  the  New  Republic  of 
December  3,  1966,  did  an  extremely  interest- 
ing article  entitled:  "Underground  war  on 
auto  insurance."  He  documents  a  struggle 
now  going  on  in  the  United  States  to  force 
insurance  companies  to  change  their  account- 
ing methods,  so  far  without  tco  much  success. 
He  points  out  how  premiums  collected  in 
advance  are  earmarked  for  a  fund  called  the 
unearned  premium  reserve.  This  reserve  feeds 
into  the  main  books  over  the  lifetime  of  the 
premium.  They  also  set  aside  funds  in  a  loss 
reserve  to  cover  claims.  Both  these  reserve 
funds  earn  substantial  interest.  But  that  inter- 
est is  not  counted  as  profit  when  rates  are  set. 

Another  device  used  by  the  companies  is 
that  of  counting  all  claims  as  expenses  when 
first  reported,  even  though  settlement  of  the 
claims  may  take  years.  The  expense  picture 
for  the  year  is  thus  greatly  exaggerated  and 
as  long  as  the  company  is  in  business,  the 
imbalance  continues  and  losses  may  be  shown 
on  the  books,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
company  may  be  making  a  healthy  profit. 
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Ridgeway  lists  other  sharp  bookkeeping 
practices  which  tip  the  books  towards  the  loss 
column  when  money  is  actually  being  made. 
Proper  bookkeeping  procedures  in  a  public 
plan  would  present  an  accurate  accounting 
balance  and  add  to  reported  income.  This 
could   cut  rates. 

These  three  factors,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  cut 
insurance  costs  considerably:  selling  with  the 
licence,  elimination  of  court  costs,  and  proper 
bookkeeping.  EflBciency  in  this  phase  of  the 
whole  motor  car  industry  was  never  more 
needed  and  never  more  urgent. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  motor  car  industry 
which  I  want  to  place  before  the  House  today 
is  that  of  the  drinking  driver,  and  recent  new 
information  which  has  become  available  in 
this  field. 

Impaired  driving  has  always  been  a  diflBcult 
matter  to  establish.  Various  standards  have 
been  suggested  but  none  have  been  really 
enshrined  in  law. 

Last  summer,  the  Canadian  bar  association 
meeting  in  Winnipeg  adopted  what  was  called 
a  sweeping  resolution  to  reduce  the  carnage 
on  our  highways.  The  resolution  urged  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  make  changes  in  the 
criminal  cede  that  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  drive  a  motor  vehicle  when 
his  blood  level  rises  above  .08  per  cent,  or  .8 
parts  per  1,000.  The  story  relating  to  the 
e\ent  points  out  that  the  usually  accepted 
level  in  the  courts  is  .15  parts  per  1,000. 

The  resolution  of  the  bar  association  went 
on  to  urge  that  blood  alcohol  be  determined 
by  analysis  of  breath,  which  would  be  prima 
facie  evidence  only;  that  a  person  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  sample  of  his  blood  or  urine 
taken  at  the  time  the  breathalyzer  tests  are 
made,  and  that  it  be  an  offence  for  any  person 
to  refuse  without  cause  to  give  a  breath 
sample  when  required  to  do  so  by  any  law 
enforcement  cfiicers.  The  association  also 
recommended  that  section  222— driving  while 
intoxicated,  and  223— driving  while  impaired 
—of  the  criminal  code  be  deleted  and  a  new 
section  enacted  creating  a  new  offence  of 
impaired  driving  only. 

This  resolution,  coming  from  the  Canadian 
bar  association,  deserves  attention.  But  there 
are  those  who  would  quarrel  with  the  stan- 
dard of  .08. 

I  have  here  today  on  my  desk  a  detailed 
study  into  the  behaviour  of  drinking  drivers 
conducted  by  the  department  of  police  ad- 
ministration of  Indiana  University.  The  Grand 
Rapids  police  force  cooperated  in  the  study 
and  it  lasted  over  a  period  of  three  years. 


The  police  force  provided  data  on  all  acci- 
dents in  the  city  between  May  1,  1959,  and 
April  30,  1962.  The  report  was  first  published 
in  1964  and  last  year  it  was  summarized  by 
the  national  research  council  of  Canada,  a 
document  which  I  also  have  here. 

The  study  was  conducted  with  great  care 
and  with  all  the  safeguards  that  science  could 
devise.  The  results  are  pretty  conclusive  and 
extremely  convincing.  And  there  is  comfort 
in  them  too  for  the  two-drinks  driver. 

They  show  first  of  all  that  drivers  with  up 
to  .03  of  blood  alcohol  level  are  about  one 
third  less  likely  to  cause  accidents  than  the 
cold  sober  driver.  They  are  aware  of  danger 
and  their  faculties  may  be  somewhat  sharp- 
ened. But  as  the  blood  level  increases  beyond 
the  .03  level,  the  relative  probability  of  caus- 
ing an  accident  starts  to  increase,  slowly  at 
first,  and  then  with  increasing  rapidity.  Driv- 
ers with  blood  alcohol  levels  just  under  .04 
are  about  as  likely  to  cause  accidents  as  com- 
pletely sober  drivers.  They  come  into  balance 
at  that  point. 

When  the  .06  level  is  reached,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  driver  causing  an  accident  is 
double  that  of  the  sober  one.  Drivers  with  a 
.10  level  are  six  times  as  likely  to  cause  an 
accident  as  those  with  no  alcohol,  and  when 
.15,  the  generally  accepted  level,  is  reached, 
the  probability  of  a  driver  causing  an  accident 
is  25  times  as  great  as  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
first  drink.  Thus,  .04  seems  to  be  the  top 
margin  of  safety.  The  report  tells  us  that 
this  is  reached  after  two  normal  drinks  or  two 
bottles  of  beer  for  the  average  person. 

The  report  points  out  that  drivers  with 
positive  alcohol  levels  caused  more  than  one 
fifth  of  all  the  accidents  observed  in  the 
study  while  they  constituted  only  11  per  cent 
of  the  driving  population.  Drivers  with  alco- 
hol levels  of  .05  and  higher  caused  15  per 
cent  of  the  accidents  while  constituting  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  ratio  went  up 
with  each  jump  in  the  alcohol  level.  At  the 
higher  levels  the  difference  disappears. 
Apparently,  given  sufficient  alcohol,  all 
drivers  become  about  equally  accident  prone. 

Another  finding  of  the  study  is  that  the 
severity  of  the  accident  is  related  to  the 
blood  alcohol  level.  The  higher  the  level, 
the  more  frequently  the  driver  appears  in 
high-cost  and  serious  accidents.  The  .08- 
and-higher  driver  is  almost  twice  as  fre- 
quently involved  in  serious  and  fatal  acci- 
dents as  is  the  sober  one.  These  drivers  tend 
to  have  more  single  car  accidents,  and  more 
severe  and  expensive  ones.  The  study  then 
points  out  this  fact: 
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Thus  a  successful  programme  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  driving  by  drivers  with 
relatively  high  blood  alcohol  levels  would 
not  only  reduce  the  number  of  accidents 
but  also  the  average  cost  and  severity  of 
accidents. 

A  similar  verdict  was  rendered  by  a  study 
recently  done  by  the  CTV  network  and 
shown  in  December  on  that  network.  The 
programme,  known  as  Point  Zero  Eight,  is  to 
be  repeated  on  February  6  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  members  of  this  House. 

Point  Zero  Eight  was  conducted  by  H. 
Ward  Smith,  director  of  the  Ontario  centre 
of  forensic  sciences.  It  used  professional 
racing  drivers  who  have  consistently  won 
trophies  in  Canadian  racing.  These  drivers 
went  over  the  specified  track  four  times  and 
were  scored  on  their  performance.  Then  they 
drank  a  predetermined  amount  of  alcohol 
and  had  their  blood  levels  measured  by 
breathalyzers.  They  then  drove  the  course 
and  were  scored.  Further  amounts  of  alco- 
holic beverages  were  taken  and  more  tests 
conducted. 

The  results  were  described  by  Dr.  Smith  in 
these  words: 

The  results  were  dramatic.  The  most 
notable  finding  appeared  to  be  a  failure 
to  sense  the  attitude  or  position  of  the  car. 
This  showed  especially  on  curves,  and  is 
connected  with  the  deep  muscle  sense 
which  is  the  balancing  mechanism  of  the 
body.  Since  there  was  a  reduction  in  this 
feeling,  the  driver  reacted  to  visual  clues, 
which  only  come  after  something  has  hap- 
pened. Therefore  his  driving  response  is 
late  and  usually  exaggerated.  This  gives  a 
weaving,  and  at  speed  a  choppy  action  of 
the  car. 

In  this  study,  changes  in  driving  ability 
were  shown  in  all  of  the  drivers  at  levels 
between  .04  and  .08  per  cent.  With  three 
drivers,  they  were  taken  to  higher  levels 
of  .10,  .13  and  .15  per  cent.  The  results 
at  these  higher  levels  were  even  more 
prominent  in  terms  of  impairment  in  driv- 
ing ability. 

These  results  have  a  bearing  on  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Canadian  bar 
association  of  .08  per  cent  as  a  level  at 
which  a  driver  would  be  guilty  of  an 
offence.  These  results  indicate  that  this  is 
probably  too  high  a  level.  Should  addi- 
tional studies  support  these  findings,  the 
permissible  level  probably  should  not  be 
higher  than  .05  per  cent.  This  is  in  line 
with  a  recommendation  by  the  British 
medical  association  advisory  committee  in 


1960,  which  indicated  that:  "The  committee 
considers  the  concentration  of  .05  per  cent 
of  alcohol  in  the  blood  while  driving  a 
motor  vehicle  is  the  highest  that  can  be 
accepted  as  likely  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  other  road  users! 

It  is  also  in  line  with  the  current  legis- 
lation in  Norway,  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1926,  of  .05  per  cent  as  an  offence. 

I  bring  these  studies  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  and  of  this  House  because  they  point 
to  still  another  way  the  death  and  accident 
toll  on  our  highways  can  be  mitigated. 

The  studies  show  that  drivers  with  more 
than  .05  per  cent  maximum  blood  alcohol 
are  a  menace  on  the  highways.  To  effectively 
ban  such  drivers  would  drop  accident  rates, 
and  be  a  service  not  only  to  the  general  pub- 
lic but  to  the  affected  drivers  themselves. 
Banning  drivers  with  more  than  .05  per  cent 
blood  alcohol  is  not  an  invasion  of  civil 
liberties  as  some  have  contended.  Banning 
alcohol,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  might 
be,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  when  a  driver  takes 
charge  of  a  lethal  instrument  on  the  highway 
after  he  is  demonstrably  a  menace  on  that 
road,  then  he  is  infringing  the  rights  of 
others.  At  that  point  the  public  has  a  right 
to  move  in  to  prevent  possible  disaster. 

In  the  light  of  these  studies,  the  Minister 
of  Transport  should  get  together  with  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  and  the 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  and  work 
out  the  techniques  to  put  this  knowledge  to 
work  in  saving  life  in  Ontario.  The  breath- 
alyzer may  not  be  100  per  cent  efficient, 
but  neither  is  the  radar  used  by  our  police. 
We  should  no  longer  delay  action  here.  Pro- 
crastination is  just  too  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  take  notice, 
too,  of  the  other  fields  of  concern  regarding 
motor  vehicles,  that  of  driver  training  and 
highway  construction— but  they  have  been 
emphasized  in  this  Legislature  time  and  again 
and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  them  at  this 
time. 

But  the  House  must  face  the  fact  that 
action  must  be  taken  in  this  whole  field.  We 
must  have  adequate  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles.  We  must  have  inspection 
at  regular  intervals  of  all  motor  vehicles  on 
our  highways.  We  must  have  legislation  and 
enforcement  to  ban  drivers  with  more  than 
.05  per  cent  blood  alcohol  content,  and  we 
must  have  the  provision  of  an  adequate  and 
efficient  method  of  protecting  our  people  from 
financial  loss  caused  through  automobile  acci- 
dents. 
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The  death  and  injury  toll  on  our  roads  is 
assuming  terrifying  proportions.  The  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  on  a  broad  front  and 
with  imagination  and  determination.  This 
House  has  an  obligation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
undertake  that  task. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  first  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  you  upon  your  fairness 
in  arbitrating  the  many  disputes  that  arise  in 
this  House,  to  compliment  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  in  his  success  at  the 
polls,  and  to  compliment  my  friend  from 
Brant,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Nixon),  on  his  recent  acclamation.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  in  this  House  hope  that,  come  this 
year  or  next  year,  whenever  a  provincial  elec- 
tion is  held,  we  will  all  have  the  same  easy 
time  that  the  member  for  Brant  had  in  his 
acclamation. 

I  rather  doubt  that  this  will  be  so.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  us  have  read  the  reports  of 
my  friends  on  my  right  indicating  that  we  are 
going  to  be  categorized  and  computerized 
completely  out  of  existence.  I,  however,  am 
something  like  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Walker);  I  feel  in  my  own  heart  that 
the  people  in  Lakeshore  will  make  that  deci- 
sion. I  think  the  people  throughout  this  prov- 
ince will  give  sufficient  thought  to  this  matter, 
to  ensure  that  most  of  the  members  will  be 
back  with  us  after  the  next  election  and,  I 
suggest,  in  the  same  proportions.  In  that 
way,  we  can  still  have  this  same  happy  group 
of  friends  and  continue  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  good  government  in  this 
province. 

As  the  session  starts  again,  as  it  did  last 
week,  it  is  something  like  going  back  to  a 
fellow's  own  home  town.  You  see  people  that 
you  have  not  seen  for  some  time.  You  look 
around  and  some  of  the  brows  look  a  little 
more  furrowed;  some  of  the  hair  looks  a  little 
greyer;  and,  yes,  just  to  show  we  are  not  for- 
getting people  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  West  (Mr.  Knox),  even  the  heads 
look  shinier.  But  in  any  event,  it  is  nice  to  be 
back  with  all  the  members,  and  to  see  them 
again,  and  rely  on  their  knowledge  and  hope- 
fully suggest  that  in  the  next  few  months  we 
are  going  to  have  an  enjoyable  time  in  this 
Legislature  and  have  the  good  times  we  have 
enjoyed  during  the  past  three  years.  I  hope 
we  are  all  going  to  be  back  in  the  same  quan- 
tity and  the  same  quality  as  we  have  enjoyed 
in  the  past  years. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  couple  of 
matters  which  I  feel  are  of  prime  importance 
to  this  province.  As  you  may  have  recognized 


in  the  past  year  or  so,  I  have  been  referred  te- 
as the  hockey  players'  lawyer.  The  problems 
of  professional  and  amateur  hockey  have,  by 
inadvertence  and  coincidence  in  many  cases, 
been  laid  on  my  doorstep.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity during  this  time  to  make  what  I  feel 
is  a  very  fair  assessment  of  the  problems  and 
the  advantages  of  hockey  within  our  province 
and  throughout  our  country. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  main  features  that  we 
must  adopt,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  Canada  operate  on  an  international  level 
in  hockey  at  a  high  quality  level,  is  the  con- 
vincing of  our  universities  throughout  the 
country  to  adopt  some  type  of  athletic 
scholarship. 

Many  years  back,  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
remember  the  complaints  that  were  made 
with  respect  to  this  type  of  scholarship.  We 
read  in  the  newspapers,  and  heard  on  the 
newscasts,  that  there  were  many  football 
players  and  basketball  players  throughout 
tlie  United  States  of  America  who  were  re- 
ceiving these  scholarships  and  receiving  aca- 
demic credits  for  such  courses  as  water-skiing 
and  basket-weaving.  Well,  times  have  changed 
and  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  our  own 
Canadian  national  ski  team. 

In  the  last  ten  days  you  may  have  noted  in 
the  newspapers  that  these  young  people,  who 
are  on  scholarships  from  the  province  of 
British  Columbia,  attained  an  honour  aggre- 
gate average  approximating  91  per  cent.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  these  same  athletes  have 
the  same  desires  to  continue  their  academic 
careers  as  their  sports  careers,  and  I  say  to 
you,  and  I  say  to  the  people  of  this  province, 
and  the  university  people  throughout  this 
country,  that  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
young  people  in  our  country  this  is  a  proper 
way  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  a  spoiling  of  our  youth;  I  think  it 
is  done  and  can  be  done  in  a  proper  manner. 
We  have  Simon  Eraser  University  in  British 
Columbia  and  Notre  Dame  in  British  Colum- 
bia, both  of  which  schools  have  adopted  the 
scholarship  system.  Certainly  they  have  the 
advantage  in  attracting  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  attend  those  schools.  Why  then 
should  not  a  good  athlete,  who  also  has  the 
academic  qualifications,  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate at  the  University  of  Toronto,  or 
McGill,  or  Laval,  or  any  number  of  imi- 
versities  throughout  this  country? 

Instead,  I  suggest  to  you  that  what  is  hap- 
pening is  this:  Many  young  men  and  young 
women  are  leaving  the  members'  ridings  and 
leaving  my  riding  and  going  and  getting  their 
education   in   foreign   countries,    namely   the 
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United  States  of  America.  There  are  records 
and  comments  that  prove  this  beyond  any 
shadow  of  any  doubt.  There  are  over  1,000 
■Canadian  athletes  at  present  attending  Ameri- 
can universities  on  scholarships,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  many  of  these  young 
people  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
years  at  university  and  the  friends  they  make 
and  will  continue  to  reside  in  this  foreign 
country  and  fail  to  return  to  Canada. 

Take,  for  example,  the  prime  hockey  team 
in  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  col- 
legiate level,  the  University  of  Michigan.  It 
has  a  record  of  15  wins,  one  loss  and  one  tie 
of  17  games  played.  The  team's  top  players 
are  Bob  Baird  and  Jim  Keough,  both  from 
Toronto.  Another  one  of  their  top  players 
is  a  young  man  named  Paul  Domn  from 
Owen  Sound,  the  home  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent).  In  addition 
there  are  four  other  players  from  Ontario, 
two  from  Quebec,  and  one  from  Alberta. 
Hon.  members  can  see  that  the  16  top 
players  on  this  team  are  Canadians  and  are 
responsible  directly  for  the  international 
acclaim  that  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
attaining  in  hockey  circles.  In  addition,  these 
boys  are  furthering  their  education  and  having 
the  advantage  to  obtain  a  bachelor  of  arts 
or  bachelor  of  science  degree  through  this 
i)rocess. 

Many  other  teams  throughout  the  states 
are  similarly  populated  in  their  hockey  and 
track  and  swimming  teams  with  Canadian 
athletes.  In  hockey,  Boston  college,  Rens- 
-saeler  polytechnic  institute,  St.  Lawrence 
college  and  university,  Michigan  tech.,  Min- 
nesota—all of  the  top  teams  in  the  United 
States— have  many  Canadian  athletes  with 
them.  We  have  even  got  to  the  point- 
surprisingly  enough,  to  hear  some  people 
—that  some  of  our  football  players  are  going 
•down  to  the  states  to  receive  training  because 
it  is  obvious  for  their  football  careers  that 
they  cannot  get  the  proper  type  of  training 
in  Canada.  This,  then,  shows  a  lack,  at  some 
level,  of  a  degree  of  coaching.  How  can  a 
•coach  be  interested  and  happy  in  his  position 
when  he  sees  the  young  men  of  his  com- 
munity coming  up  to  university  level  and 
then  leaving  town  to  further  their  academic 
and  athletic  careers  in  the  United  States  of 
-America? 

It  was  recently  stated  by  the  Canadian 
;amateur  hockey  association  that  a  second 
national  team  was  going  to  be  set  up  in 
Ottawa.  If  scholarships  are  available  by  next 
year  to  some  of  our  outstanding  junior 
players  then  I  feel  that  these  young  men  will 


have  the  opportunity  to  play  on  that  team 
or  on  the  team  stationed  in  Winnipeg,  and 
ultimately  have  the  opportunity  to  represent 
their  country  in  the  1968  Olympics.  If  these 
scholarships  are  not  available  for  them,  then 
conceivably  many  of  them  will  adopt  the  same 
attitude  as  the  present  hockey  players  and 
athletes  in  the  United  States  and  travel  down 
there   on   scholarships. 

I  had  the  occasion  last  month  to  spend 
some  time  in  Winnipeg  with  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Kingston  (Mr.  Apps)  and 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts).  At 
that  time  we  attended  the  Russia-Canada 
game  and  it  was  a  very  thrilling  and  exciting 
game  of  hockey  for  me  as  an  interested  fan, 
and  as  a  Canadian.  To  stand  up  with  the 
other  10,000  people  that  were  there  on  that 
particular  evening  and  join  in  the  singing  of 
"O  Canada"  was  a  thrill  that  I  will  not  forget. 
I  only  hope  that  next  month,  if  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  to  Vienna  during  the 
Easter  recess,  I  will  be  standing  at  the  same 
time  honouring  our  national  team  in  its 
victory  there. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  going  to  be  simple, 
and  again  I  say  this  partly  reflects  on  the 
lack  of  athletic  scholarships.  There  are  many 
young  men  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  Winnipeg  who  are  playing  for  the 
national  team,  who  are  in  Winnipeg  because 
certain  people  have  made  available  to  them 
the  opportunities  for  academic  advancement. 
And  yet,  there  are  many  other  hockey  players 
who  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity,  but 
who  would  do  better  for  our  country,  on  an 
international  level.  I  feel  that  our  sports 
fraternity  throughout  this  country  does  as 
much  in  athletic  endeavours  to  sell  the  good 
will  of  this  province  and  this  country  as  any 
other   vehicle. 

Last  year  in  July  I  had  the  occasion  to 
address  this  House,  mentioning  for  a  moment 
athletic  scholarships,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  an  interjection  from  my  friend  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha).  It  is  too 
bad  he  is  not  here  to  remind  himself  of  this 
as  well.  But  his  question,  and  I  quote,  read 
as  follows:  "What  is  Carl  Brewer  going  to 
do?"  At  that  time  he  indicated  that  Mr. 
Brewer  was  on  an  Imlach  scholarship,  as  I 
recall. 

Well,  I  do  not  imagine  the  same  member 
was  going  to  ask  the  same  question  today, 
had  he  been  here,  because  we  all  know  what 
Carl  Brewer  did— he  saw  fit  to  leave  pro- 
fessional hockey  and  take  a  stand  against 
professional  hockey,  and  interest  himself  in 
the  Canadian  national  hockey  team.    He  did 
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this  by  taking,  as  I  say,  a  firm  stand  against 
professional  hockey.  Many  press  reports 
indicated  that  this  could  never  be  done.  The 
reason  they  suggested  that  this  would  never 
be  done,  gentlemen,  is  not  because  pro- 
fessional hockey  had  the  binding  on  Carl 
Brewer  that  it  thought  it  had,  but  rather 
because  the  agreement  between  the  Canadian 
amateur  hockey  association  and  the  national 
hockey  league  indicated  that  if  a  player  were 
under  suspension  by  a  professional  team,  then 
no  amateur  team  associated  with  the  CAHA 
could  ever  allow  him  to  play  for  that  team  nor 
would  they  permit  him  to  be  reinstated  as  an 
amateur.  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  proper  contracting  and  it  is 
time  that  this  government,  and  governments 
throughout  this  country,  put  an  end  to  such 
types  of  agreements. 

On  Thursday,  January  26,  1967,  the  report 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  national  ad- 
visory council  on  fitness  and  amateur  sport 
was  made  public,  and  it  described  the 
national  hockey  league  as  a  corporate  giant 
that  has  handcuffed  the  CAHA  with  one- 
sided agreements.  It  recommends  that  other 
provinces,  and  particularly  the  province  of 
Ontario,  follow  the  lead  of  the  province  of 
Alberta  and  enact  laws  and  proper  legislation 
which  would  protect  athletes  under  the  age 
of  18  years  from  professional  hockey  and  pro- 
fessional hockey  contracts,  so  that  any  contract 
that  would  interfere  with  the  academic  and 
athletic  pursuits  of  an  amateur  person  should 
be  prevented. 

I  would  like  to  advise  this  House  that  I 
have  written  to  the  Minister  of  Youth  in 
Alberta  for  his  comments  and  a  copy  of  his 
legislation.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportimity 
before  this  session  ends  to  introduce  a  similar 
bill  for  the  members'  perusal  and  comment. 

The  report  said,  in  addition,  that  the 
CAHA  should  have  the  sole  opportunity  and 
the  exclusive  right  to  reinstate  any  pro- 
fessional player  to  amateur  status.  As  mem- 
bers will  recall.  Brewer  required  the  approval 
not  only  of  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and  the 
national  hockey  league,  but  of  every  pro- 
fessional league  in  North  America,  including 
the  western  hockey  league  and  the  American 
hockey  league.  Members  might  recall  that 
the  fellow  from  Springfield,  Mr.  Shore,  who 
subsequently  retired— I  am  sure  not  entirely 
of  his  own  volition— indicated  that  Carl 
Brewer  was  never  going  to  be  allowed  to 
play  for  Canada's  national  hockey  team  be- 
cause he  just  did  not  think  it  was  right. 
Well,  Eddie  Shore's  determination  and  the 
determination  of  the  courts,  I  suggest  to  the 


House,  would  have  differed,  and  I  think  for 
that  reason  the  national  hockey  league  and 
the  members  of  the  other  leagues  offered  to 
change  their  minds  accordingly. 

Certain  NHL  representatives,  when  they 
heard  the  comments  of  this  board  that  had 
been  set  up  by  the  federal  government,  stated 
that  most  of  this  had  already  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties  and  that  the 
CAHA  and  this  particular  group  were  stealing 
the  thunder  of  the  NHL.  Let  me  say  this, 
gentlemen,  if  the  NHL  had  agreed  on  this, 
why  did  it  not  say  so  and  make  it  public 
long  ago,  so  that  it  could  obtain  the  benefits 
of   good   publicity   for   a   change? 

I  suggest  that  this  was  not  agreed  and  rati- 
fied by  any  NHL  group  prior  to  the  comments 
of  the  national  advisory  fitness  council. 
Some  of  the  people  failed  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  this  committee— 
which  included  Mr.  Max  Bell,  Mr.  Bill 
Crothers  and  several  other  people  who  are 
interested  in  sports— also  had  an  interest  in 
humans  and  human  relationships  throughout 
our  province  on  this  particular  topic. 

One  of  the  NHL  representatives  said 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  these 
people  had  no  right  to  comment  on  hockey 
l^ecause  they  were  not  knowledgeable  in  the 
field.  Surely  these  people  are  sufficiently 
knowledgeable  in  human  relationships  that 
they  can  conmient  on  the  same. 

The  other  matter  I  would  like  to  point  to 
at  the  present  time  is  the  problems  associated 
with  amateur  hockey  throughout  our  prov- 
ince and  our  dominion  of  Canada.  I  have 
had  several  matters  referred  to  me  in  the 
last  few  months— one  as  recently  as  an  hour 
ago— which  convince  me,  and  I  suggest, 
should  convince  the  members  that  things  are 
going  on  in  amateur  hockey  throughout  our 
country  that  should   not   be  condoned. 

In  one  instance  a  young  man  signed  with 
a  Toronto  team,  was  traded  to  a  team  out- 
side of  Toronto  and  was  advised  by  the 
team  that  had  purchased  his  contract,  even 
though  he  is  completely  an  amateur,  that  he 
had  to  play  for  that  team  or  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  play  hockey  anywhere  else. 
Additional  teams  in  the  Toronto  area  sought 
his  services  and  asked  if  he  was  available.  He 
indicated  what  his  problem  was.  They  said, 
"We  cannot  touch  you,  you  have  been  black- 
listed. You  have  been  suspended  by  that 
team  and  none  of  us  are  allowed  to  touch  you 
or  deal  with  you,  or  we  face  the  threat  of 
expulsion  from  the  league." 

In  another  instance  a  young  high  school 
student,  a  17-year-old  boy,  was  playing  with 
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a  team  on  the  outskirts  of  Toronto.  He 
decided,  for  his  academic  future  and  his 
family  future,  that  he  wanted  to  come  back 
to  Toronto  and  hve,  or  play  hockey  in  the 
Toronto  area.  The  coach  and  manager  of 
that  team  said,  "Well,  what  you  want  to  do 
and  what  I  want  to  have  you  do  are  two 
different  things.  And  sonny  boy,  you  are 
going  to  play  hockey  here  or  you  are  not 
going  to  play  anywhere". 

This  boy  had  the  good  sense  to  speak 
to  his  father  on  this  point.  The  father 
went  to  the  Ontario  hockey  association. 
Nothing  was  resolved  to  anyone's  satisfaction, 
at  which  time  they  decided  to  give  me  a 
call.  I  subsequently  had  a  conversation  with 
members  of  the  different  leagues,  and  the 
Ontario  hockey  association  in  particular,  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  young  man  is 
now  playing  hockey  in  Toronto,  where  he 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  to  play  in 
the  first  place. 

The  third  instance  is  the  most  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  one  of  all.  It  involves  a 
boy  11  years  old.  His  father  was  a  profes- 
sional hockey  player  and  had  gone  through 
the  mill  in  pro  hockey.  His  son  was  11  and 
wanted  to  play  with  a  hockey  team  in  his 
area.  The  coach  and  manager  of  that  team 
said,  "Sure,  we  will  let  him  play.  Have  him 
sign  the  certificate."  The  father  had  enough 
sense  to  ask  him  what  the  certificate  con- 
tained and  what  it  involved  and  they  said, 
"Well  once  you  sign  here  with  us,  your  boy 
is  11  years  old  and  he  signs  it,  he  acknowl- 
edges that  not  only  will  he  play  the  rest  of 
the  season  with  this  team  but  next  year,  if  he 
wants  to  play  hockey,  he  plays  with  our 
team  or  he  does  not  play  at  all." 

I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  have 
got  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  these  young 
people  and  spell  out  specifically,  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  this  must  end.  There 
is  no  reason  why  an  11-year-old  boy  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  the  dominion  of 
Canada,  a  country  of  free  enterprise,  should 
not  have  the  opportunity,  once  his  obligation 
is  completed  with  this  team  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  to  deal  for  himself  and  be  a  free 
agent.  How  can  a  child  of  11  years  of  age 
be  bound,  as  far  as  the  OHA  is  concerned, 
and  yet  a  person  under  the  age  of  21  could 
not  be  bound  as  far  as  the  courts  are  con- 
cerned? This,  then,  is  a  very  diflficult  prob- 
lem.   It  has  to  be  straightened  out. 

The  last  thing  is  one  that  happened,  as  I 
said,  just  half  an  hour  ago.  A  woman  from 
Etobicoke,  part  of  which  borough  I  repres- 
ent, called  me  this  morning  to  say  that  her 
son  was  an  atom  hockey  player.    Now  these 


terms— atom,  minor  atom,  minor  bantam, 
bantam— are  strictly  age  classifications.  Her 
son  was  an  atom  hockey  player.  Next  year, 
by  the  category  scale,  he  would  be  a  pee-wee 
hockey  player.  Members  of  this  House  may 
not  be  aware  of  this  fact,  but  every  boy  in 
my  area— and,  I  suggest  to  you,  every  boy 
in  your  riding— looks  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  pee-wee  hockey 
tournaments:  the  Quebec  tournament,  the 
Goderich  tournament  are  things  that  are 
looked  toward  by  every  atom  hockey  player 
in  Canada,  looking  toward  the  following  year. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  direct  some 
comments  to  the  Quebec  tournament.  Down 
there,  we  have  some  40  to  70  teams  of  young 
athletes,  representing  areas  throughout  this 
country,  joining  in  a  sense  of  fellowship  and 
camaraderie  that  cannot  be  done  in  any  other 
area,  I  suggest  to  this  House.  You  have  the 
French  influence;  you  have  the  Anglo-Saxon; 
and  every  other  aspect  of  Canadian  life  and 
influence  there.  You  have  boys  with  the 
name  of  Zubiacci.  Every  type  of  Canadian 
background  is  represented  in  these  tourna- 
ments. In  Quebec,  you  might  remember,  in  the 
past  week,  they  had  quite  a  snowfall.  Did  that 
hinder  the  operation  of  the  tournament?  Not 
one  iota,  because  the  people  in  Quebec  saw 
fit  to  take  time  away  from  their  work  and 
their  daily  routine  to  borrow  Skidoos,  to 
make  sure  that  every  member  of  every  team 
got  to  the  rink  on  time.  At  this  tournament, 
if  you  do  not  get  to  the  coliseum  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stand  around  and 
get  your  ticket,  there  is  no  chance  of  you 
being  able  to  see  a  game  the  rest  of  that 
afternoon  or  evening,  because  the  place  is 
packed. 

When  I  was  down  there  just  a  week  and  a 
half  ago,  every  time  I  turned  on  a  radio,  and 
every  time  I  looked  at  a  newspaper,  the 
headlines  were  about  young  Canada  coming 
to  Quebec.  They  even  have  a  song  called  the 
pee-wee  song.  All  the  boys  at  the  opening 
ceremony  sing  this  song  in  a  feeling  of 
community  spirit  throughout  our  country. 
These  are  boys  that  are  going  to  be  men 
some  years  hence. 

Now  then,  you  say,  what  has  all  this  got 
to  do  with  this  lady's  problem?  Well  her 
problem  is  this:  The  CAHA  and  the  NHL 
have  recently  agreed  upon  a  series  of  clauses 
which  would  reduce  the  playing  age  of  the 
junior  hockey  players  throughout  this 
country.  At  one  fell  swoop  they  have  deter- 
minted  that  no  boy  after  a  certain  level  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  at  the  junior  level, 
because  once  he  is  at  that  level  and  reaches 
that  age,  he  is  eligible  for  professional  pluck- 
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ing  by  the  professional  hockey  teams.  The 
draft  that  is  going  to  prevail  throughout  this 
dominion,  as  a  result  of  this  agreement,  gives 
the  boy  no  opportunity  to  bargain,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

So,  the  CAHA  has  decided,  because  they 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  age  at  the  junior 
level  to  have  available  more  young  men  for 
professional  hockey,  that  the  boys  then  must 
go  to  their  individual  groups,  starting  at  the 
juvenile,  the  juvenile  A,  the  midget,  the 
major  midget,  bantam,  the  minor  bantam,  and 
every  year  must  perforce  come  down  one 
year  in  age  classification. 

This,  then,  has  caused  this  mother  to  call 
me.  She  is  up  in  arms,  and  she  mentions  too 
that  the  mothers  of  all  the  children  in  the 
region  in  which  her  child  plays,  and  her  hus- 
band coaches  a  team,  are  completely  upset. 
These  boys  have  been  deprived  of  their  right 
—because  of  professional  interference  from 
the  national  hockey  league— of  having  the 
opportunity  to  play  in  any  pee-wee  tourna- 
ments next  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  these  lx)ys, 
even  though  next  year  they  would  have  been 
pee-wees  and  eligible,  have  just  been  told, 
"I  am  sorry,  the  regulations  have  changed. 
Although  when  the  games  started  it  was  one 
way,  we  have  now  changed  the  rules  in  mid- 
stream." 

As  a  result,  members  of  this  House  are 
going  to  hear  about  it.  They  are  going  to 
hear  about  it  from  people  in  their  ridings, 
because  they  have  boys  playing  hockey,  as 
I  have  boys  playing  hockey  in  my  area,  who 
want  the  opportunity  to  play  in  that  pee-wee 
tournament. 

If  the  amateur  associations  had  agreed 
among  themselves  to  change  it,  that  is  a 
diflFerent  story.  Surely  they  are  entitled  to 
make  such  adjustments  in  their  own  house 
as  they  feel  are  necessary.  But  when  the 
time  comes  that  professional  people  can  step 
in  and  tell  my  son  or  other  members'  sons, 
or  the  sons  of  our  constituents,  "I  am  sorry, 
professional  hockey  says  you  must  perforce 
change  all  these  categories  and  your  son  is 
not  going  to  be  eligible  in  such  and  such  a 
year",  I  say  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  have  got  to  take  a  stand. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
before  this  legislative  assembly  finishes  sitting 
this  year. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
v/culd  like  to  add  my  remarks  to  the  other 
members  of  this  Legislature  who  have  spoken 
on  this  Throne  Speech  debate,  in  congratu- 
lating you  again.    I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 


tunity last  year  of  taking  part  in  the  Throne 
Speech  debate  so  therefore  it  is  two  years 
since  I  ofi^ered  my  congratulations.  Certainly 
since  that  time  you  have  continued  to  be  what 
I  think  is  a  first-class  Speaker  and  chairman 
of  this  House  in  the  deliberations  here.  I 
would  also  mention,  of  course,  that  your 
deputy,  the  hon.  member  for  EgUnton  (Mr. 
Reilly)  continues  to  carry  out  his  duties  as 
Deputy  Speaker;  and  last  year,  particularly 
during  the  long  hours  of  Budget  debate,  he 
carried  out  his  duties  in  a  very  commendable 
fashion.  We  feel  proud  that  he  sits  on  the 
overflow  side  of  the  House.  Regarding  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier),  I 
would  also  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  him.  We  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
office  facilities  t(  gether;  and  if  his  desk  is 
any  indication  of  the  work  he  plans  for  his 
constituents  during  the  next  few  months,  I 
feel  that,  particularly  in  view  of  his  recent 
by-election  victory,  he  should  obtain  an  accla- 
mation in  the  next  provincial  election. 

I  would  like  to  also  congratulate  the  new 
hen.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon). 
Unfortunately  he  is  not  in  his  seat  right  now. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  a 
select  committee  with  him,  I  know  him  to 
be  a  very  affable  and  intelligent  person,  and 
I  think  that  he  is  a  credit  to  the  Legislature. 
I  know  that  any  best  wishes  that  I  might 
offer  will  have  to  be  qualified  somewhat;  how- 
e\er,  I  will  miss  him  well— wish  him  well— 
and  I  hope  that  any  later  remarks  I  might 
make  will  not  deteriorate  my  sincerity  in  that 
regard. 

Probably  the  most  significant  announcement 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  the 
HOME  programme.  Tliere  is  a  shortage  of 
housing,  particularly  low-cost  housing,  in 
many  parts  of  Ontario  today.  The  situation 
is  most  acute  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  new  programme  was  probably  the  quick- 
est method  of  providing  homes  in  a  manner 
v/hich  more  people  can  afford.  By  the  as- 
sembling and  servicing  of  residential  lands 
and  the  disposal  of  lots  by  outright  sale  or 
lease,  the  cost  of  building  lots  generally 
should  be  less  and  the  programme  should 
have  a  sharp  deflationary  effect  on  the  whole 
market. 

However,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
high  cost  of  housing  has  been  the  result  to  a 
great  degree  of  a  16,  17  or  18  per  cent  sales 
tax  on  building  material  and  the  high  cost 
of  borrowing.  In  my  constituency,  the  area 
surrounding  Metropolitan  Toronto,  where 
municipal  councils  have  collaborated,  the 
building  industry  has  been  able  for  the  most 
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part  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  and  the 
demand  has  been  great.  This  requires  plan- 
ning, usually  long-term  planning,  between  the 
various  branches  of  municipal  and  provincial 
governments  so  as  to  assure  that  proper  ser- 
viced lots  are  available  in  areas  zoned  for 
residential  development  and  that  all  other  in- 
gredients such  as  roads,  hydro,  water,  sewage 
disposal  and  schools  are  available  or  will  be 
available  as  development  takes  place. 

There  must  be  a  proper  mixture  of  single- 
family  dwellings  and  multiple  dwellings,  so 
that  one  complements  the  other  and  land  is 
utilized  to  the  fullest.  By  planning  in  a  way 
that  those  who  are  in  the  business  of  building 
homes  are  aware  of  a  community's  long-term 
objective,  there  can  be  a  partnership  between 
industry  and  government  to  meet  a  demand 
that  will  always  exist.  By  orderly  develop- 
ment and  construction,  there  may  be  less 
requirement  on  the  provincial  government  to 
get  into  the  housing  business. 

However,  as  long  as  we  have  high  costs 
in  those  things  that  make  up  the  package  and 
a  constant  fluctuating  of  interest  rates  on  the 
mortgage  market,  it  will  be  difficult  to  build 
homes  at  a  cost  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  our  citizens.  Monthly  payments 
now  for  most  people  have  become  prohibi- 
tive, particularly  at  eight  and  one-half  per 
cent  interest.  With  a  winter  works  bonus  to 
the  homeowner  of  $500  on  the  one  hand  and 
excise  tax  on  material  on  the  other,  there 
seems  at  least  to  be  a  confliction  because 
really  there  is  no  saving  to  the  buyer. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  municipali- 
ties financing  the  installation  of  sanitary  and 
storm  sewers.  Most  municipal  governments 
are  experiencing  difficulty  with  respect  to 
capital  borrowing  requirements.  Possibly  a 
provincial  or  national  municipal  loan  fund 
should  be  established  so  that  the  physical 
interrelationship  between  housing,  roads, 
works,  utilities  services  and  recreation  facili- 
ties may  be  developed  and  financed  at  less 
cost  and  with  less  uncertainty  as  to  carrying 
charges  to  meet  the  tremendous  urban  growth 
in  many  parts  of  Ontario.  This,  together  with 
the  easing  or  the  elimination  of  taxation  on 
municipal  purchasing,  may  help  to  provide  an 
increase  in  residential  development  at  a  lower 
cost. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  subsidized  housing 
is  necessary  for  many  people  in  many  areas, 
but  it  is  not  the  full  answer  to  a  national 
housing  shortage. 

One  of  the  most  current  political  issues  is 
the  cost  of  education  as  it  affects  property 
taxes.   There  is  no  doubt  this  will  be  a  major 


issue  during  the  next  provincial  election  cam- 
paign. It  seems  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  his  advisers  believe  this,  and  that  is 
why  the  member  for  Brant  spent  considerable 
time  on  this  subject  in  his  remarks  in  this 
debate  and  also  refers  to  them  quite  fre- 
quently on  the  hustings. 

As  each  municipal  council  struggles  with 
budgets  and  attempts  to  keep  its  mill  rate 
down,  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the 
high  cost  of  education  by  mayors,  reeves  and 
members  of  council.  There  is  a  tendency, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  blame  Queen's  Park  and  a 
demand  for  the  province  to  take  over  a 
greater  share  or  even  the  total  cost  of  edu- 
cation. At  the  present  time,  the  province  pays 
about  48  per  cent  of  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  costs.  In  some  areas,  it  is  slightly 
less  and  in  some  it  is  more.  It  is  estimated 
that  local  taxation  provides  about  50  per 
cent  for  these  two  levels.  The  average  cost 
to  educate  an  elementary  school  pupil  is 
about  $360  per  year,  and  a  secondary  school 
pupil  about  $735  per  year.  The  average  home 
sends  at  least  two  children  to  school  and 
therefore  this  would  amount  to  approximately 
$1,100.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  average  homeowner  pays  less  than 
this  in  taxes. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  submits  that 
the  province  must  set  a  goal  of  80  per  cent 
average  provincial  involvement.  What  does 
he  mean  by  that?  The  member  for  Brant  says 
this  should  be  done  over  a  period  of  years. 
How  many  years?  Does  he  mean  involvement 
in  total  education  or  just  at  elementary  and 
secondary  levels?  Is  he  referring  to  university 
education,  technical  schools,  retarded  chil- 
dren's schools,  teachers*  colleges,  a  new  sys- 
tem of  education  known  as  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology?  Not  to  mention  educa- 
tion research,  portable  schools  in  the  north, 
education  centres  and  teachers*  pensions. 

Provincial  involvement  is  100  per  cent  right 
now.  We  have  the  federal  government  in- 
volved in  vocational  and  university  education 
but  this  has  been  decreased  and  could  not 
have  happened  at  a  worse  time.  The  federal 
Minister  of  Finance  in  his  confused  battle 
against  inflation,  in  his  attempts  to  justify  the 
postponement  of  national  medicare  for  a 
year,  callously  terminated  The  Technical 
Assistance  Act  and  cut  back  on  assistance  for 
higher  education.  These  programmes  must  not 
be  neglected,  they  must  continue  to  expand 
and  the  province  alone  will  have  to  find  the 
money  that  has  been  denied  it. 

I  would  think  that  the  province  will  have 
to  spend  about  $1  billion  in  education  just 
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to  carry  out  its  present  commitments  during 
the  next  year.  Where  does  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  suggest  that  the  province  get  the 
extra  millions  that  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease its  share  of  elementary  and  secondary 
costs?  An  increase  in  the  sales  tax  two  or 
three  points.  Should  it  be  by  more  corpora- 
tion taxes,  or  does  the  member  suggest  that 
some  other  services  should  be  cut  back? 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  suggests  that 
education  should  not  have  to  depend  to  such 
great  extent  for  financing  on  property  tax. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  member  says  that 
policing,  fire  protection,  sewage,  certain 
roads,  and  administration  in  general  can  all 
reasonably  be  charged  to  property  and  should 
remain  so.  But  the  province  subsidizes  these 
costs  as  well  and  it  amounts  to  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  to  local  authorities.  Is 
it  suggested  that  the  province  discontinue 
that  help  and  transfer  it  to  education?  Would 
there  really  be  any  relief  to  the  homeowner? 

We  have  heard  the  arguments  that  real 
estate  should  not  have  to  bear  this  burden, 
because  schools  are  service  to  persons  and 
not  to  property.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  is  hard  to  make  a  real  distinction  here,  or 
to  dissociate  one  service  from  another.  In 
my  opinion,  all  municipal  services  are  service 
to  persons,  since  without  the  persons,  the 
need  disappears. 

How  do  police  and  fire  services,  for 
example,  or  water,  sewers  or  roads  serve 
property  rather  than  people?  Also,  if  one 
really  thinks  education  does  not  enhance  pro- 
perty value,  ask  a  builder  what  chance  he  has 
of  selling  property  at  a  reasonable  profit  with- 
out the  asurance  that  good  schools  are  within 
reach  of  all  homes. 

All  the  discussions  by  economists  recently 
stress  the  concept  of  education  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  development  of  human  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  and  that  capital 
investment  for  education  has  been  returned 
already  in  increased  earning  power,  consumer 
spending  and  general  expansion  of  the  eco- 
nomy. There  is  a  social  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual demand  for  education  and  we  may 
describe  education  as  a  social  benefit  for 
good,  enhancing  all  aspects  of  our  economy. 
Possibly  we  could  put  this  issue  in  the  form 
of  two  basic  questions,  or  principles,  which 
are  of  fundamental  importance. 

First  of  all:  Why  should  local  government 
have  any  control  over  education?  And  two: 
Why  should  property  be  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  local  government  activities  and 
services? 

I  understand  that  all  the  policies  and 
practices    of   our    government   are    based    on 


the  premise  that  local  government  is  an 
essential  feature  of  our  democratic  way  of 
life;  and  above  all  in  any  service  as  important 
as  education  there  is  and  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing partnership  between  the  provincial 
and  local  governments. 

The  problem  is  therefore  to  find  an  equit- 
able proportion  of  the  basic  costs  of  these 
services  to  be  paid  by  the  local  government 
unit  and  by  the  province.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  both  partners  must  assiune  some  finan- 
cial responsibility.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  possible  for  the  provincial  government  to 
delegate  substantial  power  and  responsibility 
to  relatively  autonomous  local  governments, 
while  paying  even  the  major  share,  which  in 
some  cases  is  up  to  95  per  cent  under  the 
Ontario  foundation  tax  plan. 

For  example,  in  Burlington  the  province 
pays  twice  the  amount  to  separate  school 
boards  for  schools  as  it  does  in  a  munici- 
pality. Therefore  if  a  case  exists  for  the 
preservation  of  local  government  each  local 
government  must  have  an  independent  source 
of  revenue  from  which  it  may  secure  as 
much  as  is  needed  to  support  its  share  of 
the  partnership,  with  legal  freedom  and  tax 
leeway  to  exceed  the  level  of  service  estab- 
lished as  a  minimum  by  the  provincial 
government,  if  it  so  desires. 

What  then  is  the  best  type  of  tax  for 
local  government  purposes?  Is  it  the  prop- 
erty tax  municipalities  can  level  if  they  wish? 
A  poll  tax,  amusement  tax;  even  a  sales  tax? 
They  have  business  taxes  and  taxes  and  fees 
for  licences   and  permits,  and  so   on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  advocating  that  any 
municipality  get  into  all  or  any  of  these 
available  tax  fields,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  be  politically  honest  about  this  sub- 
ject and  encourage  a  dialogue  which  might 
result  in  solutions  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  overburdened  taxpayer  or  the  home- 
owner. 

Possibly  when  the  Smith  and  Carter  com- 
missions submit  their  reports  we  will  have 
the  answers.  Certainly  with  education  costs 
continuing  to  spiral  and  the  constant  demand 
for  relief  from  all  municipalities  in  Ontario, 
any  improvement  or  solution  will  involve  all 
levels  of  government  and  will  also  involve  all 
facets  of  municipal  spending  and  cost,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  borrowing  and  debt  charges. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  no  other  tax  but  property  tax  has  the 
unique  combination  of  features  that  makes  it 
suitable  for  major  local  use.  Also  it  should 
be  recognized  that  no  tax  is  going  to  correct 
all  the  difiiculties  of  local  government. 
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We  must  remember  also  that  the  founda- 
tion tax  plan  was  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  study.  The  main  purpose  was  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  Ontario  and  to 
assure  that  each  student  had  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  a  good  education.  Provincial  grants 
vary  from  board  to  board  and  from  system 
to  system.  And  demand  for  more  provincial 
funds  must  take  that  complex  plan  into 
consideration. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
we  progress  in  the  direction  of  larger  units 
of  local  administration  or  regional  govern- 
ment, many  of  the  problems  of  municipal 
financing  will  be  eased. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts), 
mentioned  this  week,  there  are  three  current 
government  reviews  known  as  the  Jones, 
Mayo  and  Plunkett  commissions,  concerning 
the  Niagara  peninsula,  the  counties  of 
Halton-Peel  and  the  Ottawa  area.  There  is 
also  another  study  being  planned  for  the 
Kitchener  area.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner), 
finds  it  most  annoying  when  the  Opposition 
in  this  Legislature  accuses  his  department 
of  dragging  its  feet  as  far  as  regional  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  guess  we 
should  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Kerr:  No,  the  facts  are  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  local  administrations  and 
councillors  of  the  benefit  of  larger  units  of 
government,  particularly  where  history, 
parochialism  and  sentiment  are  involved.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government  is  criticized 
by  the  same  people  because  it  suggests  that 
if  some  change  in  the  make-up  of  local  units 
is  not  accepted  the  province  will  have  to 
make  the  decisions. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  those  who  complain 
the  most  about  education  costs  and  local  mill 
rates  are  strongest  against  any  change  in 
municipal  administration.  The  Plunkett 
report  covering  the  Halton-Peel  area  was  sub- 
mitted last  September.    Since  that  time  the 


councils,  school  boards,  public  utilities  com- 
missions, and  so  on,  in  the  counties  have 
studied  the  report  and  made  their  opinions 
known.  Of  the  15  or  20  submissions,  only 
one  municipality  has  endorsed  Mr.  Plunkett's 
recommendations  with  any  enthusiasm.  Most 
are  quite  vehemently  opposed,  although  they 
agree  that  some  change  is  necessary  and  that 
the  commissioner  had  some  good  suggestions. 

Mr.  Plunkett  has  submitted  a  very  com- 
prehensive study  and  we  have  at  least  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  complex  problems  we 
face.  The  main  recommendation  is  to  have 
just  two  units  of  administration  in  the  area 
of  Halton-Peel;  one  basically  urban  in  make- 
up, the  other  basically  rural.  It  is  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  municipalities 
that  have  raised  the  most  objections. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  some 
suggestions  which  may  help  overcome  some 
of  the  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish the  format  for  an  involving  form  of 
regional  government. 

First  of  all,  we  might  have  a  two  tier  sys- 
tem of  municipal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  care  to  adjourn  the  debate,  in  view  of 
the  hour;  that  is  if  he  cannot  finish  his 
remarks  in  the  next  five  minutes? 

Mr.  Kerr  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  we  will  proceed  with  the  Throne 
Debate  and  there  will  be  a  private  members' 
hour  and  I  might  add  that  we  do  not  con- 
template a  night  session  on  Tuesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.00  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  and  we 
welcome,  as  guests  in  the  east  and  west 
galleries,  students  from  St.  Lucy's  separate 
school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Election  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  enable  students  who  are 
qualified  to  vote,  and  are  registered  and  in 
attendance  at  a  recognized  educational  in- 
stitution, to  vote  in  the  polling  subdivision 
in  which  they  reside  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing such  educational  institution. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  the  designation  of  the  Andrew 
Mercer  reformatory  for  women  as  a  centre 
for  the  reclamation  of  alcoholics. 

This  action  brings  provisions  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  female  alcoholics  in  hue  with 
those  now  available  to  male  alcoholics.  Under 
The  Liquor  Control  Act  it  is  an  offence  to 
be  drunk  in  a  public  place.  Every  person 
convicted  of  this  offence  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $50  or  a  term  of  30  days 
imprisonment,  if  it  was  his  third  conviction 
for  this  offence  within  12  months,  or,  and 
I  quote: 

Where  it  appears  that  he  may  benefit 
therefrom  he  may  be  ordered  to  be  detained 
for  a  term  of  90  days  in  an  institution  for 
the  reclamation  of  alcoholics  that  is  desig- 
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nated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  January  of  1961,  the  On- 
tario reformatory  at  Mimico  was  designated 
as  an  institution  for  the  reclamation  of 
alcoholics.  However,  it  serves  only  male 
persons.  Until  today  there  has  been  no 
similar  institution  designated  for  female  per- 
sons. Thus  many  women  with  alcoholic  prob- 
lems received  30-day  sentences,  a  period  not 
considered  long  enough  for  adequate  assess- 
ment and  referral. 

This  designation  of  the  Mercer  complex 
means  the  courts  can  now  take  advantage  of 
the  option  of  sentencing  female  alcoholics  to 
terms  of  90  days.  Following  as  it  does  a 
recent  increase  in  professional  staff,  the  in- 
troduction of  this  new  role  is  a  logical 
extension  of  the  well  integrated  programme 
now  operating  at  the  Mercer  complex. 

It  is  felt  that  the  90-day  assessment  period 
will  be  useful  to  two  main  groups.  One  is  the 
young  group,  a  more  treatable  group  of 
women  who  it  is  felt  could  be  motivated  to 
continue  some  form  of  treatment  in  the  com- 
munity. The  other  is  the  older,  chronic  group 
of  women  for  whom  it  may  be  possible  to 
arrange  protective  care  within  the  90-day 
period.  A  30-day  sentence  often  does  not 
allow  time  for  exploration  of  family  resources, 
or  for  specialized  procedure  such  as  neuro- 
logical consultation. 

The  designation  of  the  Mercer  complex 
for  this  purpose  also  assures  greater  flexibility 
in  the  programme  for  women.  The  Liquor 
Control  Act  provides  the  superintendent  of  the 
institution  with  discretionary  power  to  release 
a  person  at  any  time  during  the  90-day 
sentence  if  he  feels  that  this  person  will  not 
benefit  from  further  detention. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  notice  of  which  has  been 
sent  to  him. 

Has  the  Minister  or  any  representative  of 
the  Ontario  government  to  his  knowledge, 
taken  part  in  any  discussions  with  Sinclair 
Stevens,  James  Coyne,  or  any  other  director 
or  official  of  British  International  Finance,  or 
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any  of  its  related  companies,  concerning  the 
affairs  of  these  companies?  If  so,  when  did 
these  discussions  take  place;  what  was  the 
nature  cf  them;  were  any  decisions  made,  or 
actions  taken,  as  a  result  of  the  discussions? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is:  yes.  Over  a  period 
of  weeks  there  have  been  numerous  dis- 
cussions conducted  in  the  normal  course  of 
business.  York  Trust  and  Savings  Corporation 
comes  under  provincial  jurisdiction.  There 
have  also  been  other  discussions  with  officials 
of  other  companies,  with  respect  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  provisions  of  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act.  The  results  of  these 
discussions  and  decisions  will  be  contained 
within  the  framework  of  government  legisla- 
tion, notice  of  our  intention  to  introduce 
legislation  having  been  given  last  week,  and 
being  contained  in  the  votes  and  proceedings 
papers  of  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
brief  reference  to  some  matters  here.  Then  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  another  question 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  pro- 
poses to  ask,  I  believe  today,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  relationship  here  to  the  question 
from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  Minister's  permission 
I  could  ask  the  question  and  then  he  could 
carry  on  with  his  reply.  My  question,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs,  is  this:  Does  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  intend  to  direct  that  the 
deposit  accepting  institutions  under  its  juris- 
diction be  required  to  accept  the  deposit  in- 
surance provisions  embodied  in  the  federal 
statute  now  before  the  House  of  Commons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Against  both  of  those 
questions  I  would  say  this:  Some  reference  to 
these  matters,  and  the  matters  which  are  at 
the  heart  of  these  questions,  was  made  in  the 
Throne  Speech.  Subsequently,  on  January  26 
in  this  House,  I  made  certain  reference  to  the 
federal  bill  dealing  with  deposit  insurance. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  carefully 
at  the  federal  bill  and  we  have  had  numerous 
discussions  with  the  federal  government  about 
these  and  related  matters,  and  I  would  like 
to  say,  and  say  it  publicly,  that  we  believe 
that  in  all  the  circumstances,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  trust 
companies  which  are  carried  on  frequently 
in  more  than  one  jurisdiction,  that  the 
national  interest  will  be  best  served  if  the 


federal  deposit  scheme  is  carried  on  and  the 
various  provinces   participate   in   it. 

I  now  would  like  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  will  direct  those  trust  com- 
panies, by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
described,  and  which  may  be  eligible  under 
the  federal  deposit  scheme,  to  participate  in 
the  federal  scheme  whenever  the  federal 
legislation  becomes  effective. 

The  federal  deposit  insurance  bill  passed 
second  reading  on  Friday  last,  so  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  bill  fias  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  are  now,  as  of 
today,  in  a  position  to  state  in  the  right  and 
correct  sequence  of  events  just  where  Ontario 
stands.  You  will  also  recall  that  I  said  on 
Thursday,  January  26,  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  federal  bill  was  that  it  was  not 
effective  at  once;  no  date  was  known  as  to 
its  effectiveness. 

I  would  think  that  there  will  not  be  any 
delay  by  the  federal  government  in  advancing 
this  bill.  But  it  is  my  view  that  the  depositors 
of  Ontario  should  have  absolute  protection. 
We  do  not  know  when  the  federal  bill  will 
])e  effective;  that  is  still  undetermined.  It  is 
against  that  proposition  that  the  government 
of  Ontario  will  introduce  our  own  legislation, 
probably  tomorrow,  but  in  any  event  some 
day  this  week,  so  that  that  hiatus  between 
now  and  the  effective  date  of  the  federal 
legislation  will  be  covered. 

At  such  time  as  the  federal  legislation  is 
available  and  operative,  we  will  then  direct 
Ontario  companies  to  participate  in  it.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  our  intention  to  see  that  no 
depositor  or  holder  of  a  guaranteed  income 
certificate  or  debenture  is  not  without  insur- 
ance to  the  extent  of  $20,000  per  deposit  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  federal  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  permit 
a  supplementary  question:  The  Minister  has 
dealt  with  both  questions  together  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  specifically  about  the 
meetings  that  he  said  had  taken  place  con- 
cerning the  changes  in  British  International 
Finance— if  these  have  involved  any  special 
audit  or  any  special  concern  over  the  specific 
executive  changes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  understand  this  when  I  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  business,  the  office  of  the  regis- 
trar of  loan  and  trust  corporations  has  a  staff 
which  carries  on  audits  and  seeks  information 
from  all  companies  licensed  under  that  sta- 
tute. This  work  continues  in  a  regular,  and 
confidential,  way.  That  branch  continues  to 
function  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a  sup- 
plementary question  to  my  question:  We  get 
a  little  complicated  in  this  because  it  is  all 
being  dealt  with  at  once.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  had  addressed  his  attention  to  Bill 
16,  which  is  a  bill  standing  in  my  name.  It 
probably  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble 
of  introducing  his  own  bill  because  the  bill 
standing  in  my  name  would  have  accom- 
plished what  he  just  said  he  wanted  to  do. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  which  is  not  unrelated. 

Will  the  Prime  Minister  assure  the  House, 
or  make  such  inquiries  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  House,  that  the  dissension  in  the 
top  management  of  British  International 
Finance  (Canada)  Limited  and  York-Lambton 
Financial  Corporation  is  not  caused  by  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  this  group  of  companies, 
including  York  Trust  Limited? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  that  this  is  a  quarrel,  or 
a  discussion  or  a  situation,  arising  between 
groups  of  directors  as  to  policies,  aims  and 
objectives  of  companies  that  certainly  operate 
in  areas  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  gov- 
ernment both  geographically  and  legally. 
However,  I  would  like  to  assure  the  House 
that  this  government  is  completely  conversant 
with  various  aspects  of  this  situation,  insofar 
as  they  concern  companies  under  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

I  think  this  has  been  explained  in  some 
detail  by  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AJBFairs  in  his  reply  to  the  two 
<luestions  from  the  official  Opposition.  The 
government  and  its  officials  have  been  keep- 
ing themselves  fully  informed  as  to  these 
matters  over  a  period  of  some  weeks,  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  people  of  this  province  are 
completely  protected,  or  as  completely  pro- 
tected as  one  can  be  in  these  situations. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Would  the 
Prime  Minister  explain  why  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  government  representative  fly  to 
Ottawa,  in  a  province  of  Ontario  aircraft,  in 
order  to  deliver  by  hand  a  message  to  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  about  the  Confederation 
conference  proposed  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  that  this  government  accepts  full  respon- 
sibility for  how  it  chooses  to  communicate 
with  heads  of  other  governments. 

I  had  felt  from  the  beginning  there  was  a 
high  degree  of  urgency  in  this   situation.    I 


have  had  to  deal  with  certain  press  reports, 
or  rather  not  deal  with  them  as  the  case  may 
be.  I  wanted  to  complete  my  correspondence 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  as  quickly 
as  I  could  in  order  that  it  might  be  made 
public— and  I  now  propose,  by  mutual 
arrangement,  to  table  (See  Appendix— page 
254)  Mr.  Pearson's  letter  to  me  and  my 
answer  to  him.  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  can  understand  that  in  some  of 
these  matters  in  the  national  interest  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  urgency. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  Perhaps  we  should  dis- 
tribute these  questions  a  little  bit  more  fairly 
among  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  However,  this 
is  today's  question:  According  to  Richard 
Robert's  column,  "Mining,"  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  of  Friday,  February  3,  Larenim 
Securities  Ltd.,  acting  as  a  promoter  for 
Jandon  Mines  Ltd.,  under  permission  given 
by  the  Ontario  securities  commission,  stands 
to  make  $235,000  at  current  market  values, 
if  all  options  are  exercised;  and  the  Jandon 
Mines  Ltd.  will  receive  only  $165,000.  Does 
the  new  securities  law  still  permit  so  little 
of  the  money  raised  from  the  public  going 
into  the  treasury  of  the  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
inquired  of  the  director  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  with  respect  to  this 
matter.  I  am  informed  by  him  that  the  new 
securities  law  requires  fuller  disclosure  in 
prospectuses  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  company  will  actually  receive 
for  its  stock,  as  opposed  to  the  amount  the 
public  will  be  asked  to  pay  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  securities 
commission  operates  as  a  separate  entity.  The 
decisions  it  makes  are  not  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  sense  that  government  makes 
the  decisions.  The  commission  operates 
within  this  department,  but  as  an  entity  on  its 
own  responsibility.  I  want  to  make  that 
point  clear  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
matter  is  one  that  interests  me  and  I  shall 
look  further  into  it  personally. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney 
General. 

Did  the  Attorney  General  or  any  of  the 
officials  of  his  department  instruct  a  special 
counsel,  Mr.  Haines,  acting  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Fletcher,  under  the 
Ontario  human  rights  code,  ^o  require  the 
accused  to  testify  as  a  prosecution  witness? 
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Does  the  Attorney  General  think  that  the 
fact  that  she  was  required  to  testify  against 
herself  is  a  violation  of  the  time-honoured 
principle  of  the  law  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  required  to  incriminate  himself  or  herself? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  as  to  the  instruction,  is:  No,  there 
were  no  instructions  issued  by  myself  or  by 
any  of  the  officials  in  my  department  requir- 
ing Mrs.  Fletcher  to  testify. 

Actually  the  prosecution  was  carried  on  by 
another  department,  and  by  special  counsel 
appointed  by  another  department.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  since  the  question  was  received,  but 
I  think  from  what  I  have  learned  that  no 
such  instructions  were  given.  I  have  not  yet 
received  a  report  of  the  case. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  as 
to  what  the  Attorney  General  thinks,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  member  that  the  case  has 
not  yet  been  concluded.  I  noted  in  the  news- 
paper report  that  Magistrate  Bice  adjourned 
it  until  February  13.  I  would  say  that  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  place  before  the  House  the  law 
relating  to  this  matter,  which  is  found  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  The  Evidence  Act— in  section  9— and 
to  point  out  that  there  is  an  area  of  protec- 
tion still.  Although  it  is  a  common-law  prin- 
ciple that  an  accused  should  not  be  compelled 
to  testify  against  himself,  or  herself,  the 
Legislature  of  this  province  saw  fit,  in  The 
Evidence  Act  of  Ontario,  which  is  chapter  125 
of  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1960,  to  enact  in 
section  7  as  follows: 

Parties  to  an  action,  and  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  it  is  brought,  instituted,  op- 
posed, or  defended  are,  except  as  hereinafter 
other  provided,  competent  and  compellable 
to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  themselves 
or  of  any  of  the  parties;  and  the  hus- 
bands and  wives  of  such  parties  and 
persons  are,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise 
provided,  competent  and  compellable  to 
give  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  of  the 
parties. 

Now  that  section,  that  is  the  whole  of  section 
7,  speaks  of  an  action  apparently  between 
parties.  But  then  section  9  affords  a  protec- 
tion, an  exception  to  that,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

A  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from 
answering  any  question  upon  the  ground 
that  the  answer  may  tend  to  criminate  him 
or  may  tend  to  establish  his  liabihty  to  a 
civil  proceeding  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown  or  any  person  or  to  a  prosecution 
under  any  Act  of  the  Legislature. 


That  is  where  I  think  it  touches  here,  if  I 
may  interject.  Then  subsection  2,  of  section  9, 
says  this: 

If,  with  respect  to  a  question,  a  witness 
objects  to  answer  upon  any  of  the  grounds 
mentioned  in  subsection  1  and  if,  but  for 
this  section  or  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  he  would  therefore  be  excused 
from  answering  such  question,  then  al- 
though he  is  by  reason  of  this  section  or  by 
reason  of  any  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  compelled  to  answer,  the  answer  so 
given  shall  not  be  used  or  receivable  in 
evidence  against  him  in  any  civil  proceed- 
ing or  in  any  proceeding  under  any  Act  of 
the  Legislature. 

So  that  subsection  2  of  section  9,  which  I 
have  just  read,  affords  a  very  substantial  area 
of  protection,  and  in  my  view  would  make 
the  evidence  given  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  not  re- 
ceivable or  to  be  used  against  her. 

However,  further  than  that  I  would  not 
like  to  speak— in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
case  has  not  been  disposed  of— except  to  say 
that  I  would  think  the  magistrate  would  take 
the  law  into  account  in  reaching  his  decision. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  moved  to  ask,  in  a  sup- 
plementary way,  and  notwithstanding  all  those 
sections  the  Attorney  General  read,  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  the  Attorney  General 
knows  that  this  constituted  the  precedent, 
this  action  of  Mr.  Haines.  This  is  a  quasi- 
criminal  prosecution  and  it  was  a  precedent. 
But  I  would  now  ask  the  supplementary  ques- 
tion. 

People  are  not  required  to  incriminate 
themselves  in  the  courts  in  criminal  matters, 
and  the  Attorney  General  knows  it.  Now  let 
me  ask  the  question:  The  Attorney  General 
mentioned  The  Department  of  Labour  is  con- 
ducting this  prosecution;  are  they  not  re- 
quired to  clear,  with  the  Attorney  General, 
the  appointment  of  special  counsel  before  the 
government  is  in  the  courts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  why  not? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
Legislature  that  the  Act  to  amend  The  Child 
Welfare  Act,  1966,  has  now  been  proclaimed 
in  force.  It  will  be  noted  that,  commencing 
April,  1967,  we  are  giving  effect  to  a  one- 
third  reduction  in  municipal  expenditures  for 
child  welfare  costs.  In  other  words,  the  prov- 
ince will  be  absorbing  60  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  children's  aid  societies,  and  the  muni- 
cipality 40  per  cent. 
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Members  will  note  that  the  province  al- 
ready assumes  100  per  cent  of  the  child  wel- 
fare costs  relating  to  services  to  children  of 
unmarried  mothers.  The  overall  municipal 
share  will  now  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
20  per  cent  of  its  total  expenditures. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  following  question  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

What  is  the  government's  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposal  that  criminal  records 
should  be  expunged  after  a  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  asks  the  position  of  the  government. 
I  must  say,  since  I  just  received  the  question 
prior  to  the  noon  hour,  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  with  my  colleagues  or 
to  discuss  the  matter,  as  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment policy.  So  I  am  not  able  to  answer  on 
that  point  at  present.  I  think  I  might  suggest 
that  I  be  allowed  to  take  the  question  as 
notice  and,  after  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  discuss  it,  perhaps  I  could  then 
make  a  statement. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  noted 
the  resolution  of  the  Canadian  bar  association 
recommending  the  expunging  of  criminal  rec- 
ords after  a  period  of  time.  I  think  there  are 
a  number  of  considerations  which  apply  to 
this  proposal,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
the  length  of  time  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. Perhaps  in  various  types  of  crime 
various  times  of  the  proposal  were  to  be 
adopted. 

The  matter  of  a  criminal  record  is  used  in 
cases  of  persons  leaving  this  country  and  en- 
tering foreign  countries,  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  bonding  companies.  It  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  employers  obtaining  persons  who 
go  to  work  for  them  in  positions  of  trust.  I 
just  point  out  that  there  are  a  great  number 
of  considerations  which  do  apply.  To  go  back 
to  the  question,  I  am  not  at  the  moment  in 
a  position  to  state  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  hope  I  can  make  a  statement  later. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
now  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs:  When  will  a  board  of 
the  nature  envisaged  in  section  3  of  The  On- 
tario Municipal  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
tem Act,  1961-1962,  be  appointed  to  manage 
and  administer  the  retirement  system  estab- 
lished by  that  Act? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  an- 
swered a  similar  question  last  year,  I  made  a 
certain  promise  that  I  unfortunately  have  not 
been  able  to  keep.  The  best  that  I  can  sug- 


gest to  you  at  the  moment  is  that  some  time 
by  spring  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  name 
the  board  to  which  you  refer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  spring  of  1967? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  spring  of  1967— 
yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  just  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  21 -gun 
salute  fired  at  noon  today  marking  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 
I  would  say  that  during  the  period  of  the 
past  15  years  we  have  seen  some  enormous 
changes  take  place— not  only  in  our  own 
province  and  in  our  own  country  but  also 
throughout  the  world.  Without  hesitation,  I 
would  say  that  the  position  and  place  that 
Her  Majesty  holds  in  the  affection  and  in 
the  loyalty  of  all  of  us  has  not  changed  in 
these  15  years.  In  fact,  it  is  with  a  deepen- 
ing appreciation  of  her  functions  and  the 
great  influence  she  wields  in  her  position  as 
head  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Queen  of 
Canada  that  we  recognize  this  anniversary 
today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  welcome  the  explanation  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  given  for  the  21-gun 
salute.  I  lost  track,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
about  the  16th  gun— and  I  would  say  that 
we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
Prime  Minister  in  extending  our  felicitations 
to  Her  Majesty.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  well,  that  during  the  Royal  visit 
in  the  coming  months  we  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Royal  party  to  do  some  touring 
in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  We  look  forward  to  welcoming  her 
at  Expo  67  and  here  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  more  that  I  really  can  add  to  what 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  said.  I  personally  appre- 
ciate this  explanation.  When  guns  start  to 
fire  under  my  office  window  I  wonder  exactly 
what  is  happening  in  this  go-go  province  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  they  shooting  with  the 
member  or  at  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  when  I  discover  that 
it  is  a  greeting  to  Her  Majesty  I  am  greatly 
relieved. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  does  not 
need  to  worry.  We  will  not  let  anything 
happen  to  him! 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attenticn  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  Quebec 
city  the  Dorset  Park  pee-wee  hockey  team 
won  the  grand  championship  in  the  Quebec 
international  pee-wee  hockey  tournament.  This 
tournament  is  conducted  each  year  in  con- 
junction with  the  Quebec  winter  festival  and 
86  teams  took  part— from  all  over  this  prov- 
ince, Quebec,  the  United  States,  and  as  far 
away  as  Yellowknife. 

I  think  the  interesting  thing  about  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Dorset  Park  team,  to  win 
this  grand  championship,  won  seven  straight 
games  and  more  fans  saw  them  playing  this 
game  than  see  the  Stanley  Cup  winner.  In 
the  last  game  on  Saturday  afternoon,  17,000 
fans  were  in  the  Quebec  Cohseum  to  see  this 
team  win.  The  Dorset  Park  team  is  a  team 
sponsored  by  the  Dorset  Park  c::mmunity 
association,  which  is  in  the  riding  of  Scar- 
borough North;  and  I  am  sure  this  House 
would  like  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
14  boys,  ages  11  and  12,  their  coach,  their 
trainer,  and  manager  on  this  magnificent 
victory. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  cf  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  When  we  ad- 
journed on  Friday  I  was  discussing  the 
Plunkett  report,  and  was  about  to  make  some 
suggestions  that  might  resolve  some  of  the 
opposition  in  the  area  to  Mr.  Plunkett's 
recommendations  about  the  future  cf  muni- 
cipal government  in  Halton  and  Peel.  This 
might  help  establish  a  format  for  an  evolving 
form  of  regional  government  and  eliminate 
some  of  the  opposition. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  have  a 
two-tier  system  of  municipal  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  regional  council  and  local  and 
municipal  units.  Individual  municipalities 
would  continue  to  be  responsible  for  many 
of  the  services  they  have  provided  in  the  past, 
and  the  regional  council  would  be  assigned 


to  those  functions  and  responsibilities  upon 
which  the  growth  and  stability  of  the  region 
depends. 

In  determining  the  organization  of  the 
regional  council  and  the  divisions  of  func- 
tions between  the  two  levels,  it  is  important 
that  the  vitality  of  local  councils  be  main- 
tained. The  present  ccunty  administration 
would  be  discontinued,  and  one  regional  C3un- 
cil  would  be  composed  of  members  of  local 
councils  with  the  possibility  of  direct  repre- 
sentation from  some  rural  areas  where  two  or 
more  municipalities  may  be  ccmbined  in  an 
electoral  district. 

Members  of  the  regional  council  could  hold 
office  for  three  years,  and  the  chairman  could 
be  elected  from  among  its  members  or  could 
bo  named  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council,  with  no  voting  power  except  to  break 
a  tie.  Frankly,  I  like  the  idea  where  the 
council  itself  will  elect  its  chairman  from 
among  its  own  members,  the  same  way  as  we 
choose  our  county  wardens  at  the  present 
time. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  immediately 
alter  municipal  boundaries  or  require  com- 
pulsory ccnsolidation  of  two  or  more  muni- 
cipalities at  this  time.  There  should  be  a 
minimum  of  interruption  in  the  process  of 
establishing  a  regional  organization  and  trans- 
ferring certain  functions  from  the  local  level. 
Such  responsibilities  as  arterial  streets  and 
roads,  welfare  services,  administration  of 
justice,  responsibility  of  the  supply  and  distri- 
buticn  of  water  on  a  wholesale  basis,  major 
sewage  works,  regional  planning,  assessment 
and  taxation,  could  be  assumed  by  the 
regional  council. 

The  reference  to  water  should  be  qualified 
in  that  local  councils  could  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  local  mains  and  distribution, 
including  die  fixing  and  collection  of  retail 
water  rates.  The  regional  council  could  take 
over  all  existing  plants  and  facilities,  the 
construction  and  operation  of  additional  facili- 
ties, and  the  assumption  of  all  outstanding 
debts  except  those  for  local  water  mains. 

As  far  as  education  is  concerned,  I  wculd 
suggest  that,  for  the  most  part,  school  boards 
a',  exist  today  in  the  area  remain  intact,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  regional  board  such  as 
exists  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  having  the 
main  function  of  ensuring  a  high  quality  of 
education  for  the  area,  and  having  some  say 
in  capital  budgeting  and  expenditures.  Exist- 
ing school  boards,  particularly  in  some  rural 
areas  of  the  two  counties,  could  gradually 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
more  students  and  larger  units  of  education. 
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I  cannot  help  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  of  the  main  advantages  of  a  regional 
ccuncil  would  be  the  financing  of  capital 
works  and  the  advantage  of  borrowing  by  a 
larger  unit  of  government.  All  debenture 
debt  could  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  regional 
government,  therefore  providing  a  stronger 
borrowing  power  fcr  the  area.  There  is  no 
noed  for  me  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
difference  that  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent 
can  make  in  debenture  carrying  charges  to  a 
municipality  over  15  or  20  years.  This  gets 
us  right  back  to  this  whole  problem  of  costs, 
with  which  I  dealt  at  seme  length  last  week. 

Borrowing  on  a  regional  basis  would  pro- 
vide the  double  advantages  of  securing  neces- 
sary capital  funds  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  continued  operation  of  a  com- 
prehensive works  programme.  Provision  could 
be  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  various 
local  units  having  minority  representation  on 
the  regional  council,  if  any  local  municipality 
considers  itself  aggrieved  by  the  decisions  of 
the  regional  council,  in  the  operation  of  such 
a  programme  and  in  the  fixing  of  priorities 
for  actual  construction. 

There  would  have  to  be  some  mandatory 
system  of  differential  taxation  to  meet  the 
costs  of  certain  types  of  services  that  will  be 
required.  In  the  Halton-Peel  area,  many 
municipalities  are,  for  the  most  part,  rural 
agricultural  areas  which  neither  need  nor  de- 
sire costly  urban  type  services— which  may  be 
required  for  some  of  the  other  towns  and 
suburban  areas.  It  is  essential,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  rural  areas,  that  the  limits  of 
urban  service  areas  should  be  defined  and 
that  property  owners  beyond  such  limits  be 
assured  of  either  total  or  partial  exemption 
from  taxation  for  certain  carefully  selected 
services.  This  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time  in  municipalities  in  the  Halton-Peel  area 
where  there  is  a  mixture  of  urban  and  rural 
character. 

It  would  be  proposed  that  in  general  the 
cost  of  services  provided  by  the  regional 
council  would  be  levied  by  the  council  upon 
the  local  municipalities,  in  proportion  to  the 
distribution  of  taxable  assessment  on  a  uni- 
form basis.  This  could  be  done  somewhat 
along  the  same  lines  now  followed  in  the 
administration  of  the  county.  However,  there 
would  be  an  improvement  on  county  ad- 
ministration, particularly  representation  by 
population. 

Debt  payments  on  any  debentures  issued 
or  assumed  by  the  regional  council  would,  of 


course,  be  included.  There  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  any  compensation  to  the  local  muni- 
cipalities for  works,  properties,  or  projects 
transferred  to  it,  or  assumed  by  the  regional 
council,  but  at  the  same  time  the  regional 
council  would  become  responsible  for  any  out- 
standing debts  in  respect  thereof,  whether 
funded  or  unfunded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  broad  and  gen- 
eral reference  to  what  might  be  an  imme- 
diate solution  for  the  development  of  regional 
government  for  the  Halton-Peel  area.  We  now 
have  a  regional  jail,  a  regional  detention 
centre,  for  Halton-Peel,  and  there  will  be  a 
college  of  applied  arts  and  technology  for 
this  area.  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  from  Peel  ( Mr.  Davis ) 
would  not  dare  put  this  college  in  his  riding 
so  I  would  assume  it  would  be  somewhere 
in  the  Oakville  area. 

These  suggestions  would  have  to  be  given 
much  more  detailed  explanation  and  in  much 
more  detailed  form.  They  are,  however,  basic- 
ally those  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
by  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  for 
the  Ottawa  area  and,  it  would  appear,  appro- 
priate for  Halton-Peel. 

I  have  not  bothered  referring,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  composition  of  regional  council,  or  the 
representation  each  municipality  would  have, 
but  I  feel  particularly  that  the  financial  im- 
plications of  the  two-tier  municipal  system 
could  be  of  great  advantage  to  these  local 
units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal  just  for 
a  few  minutes  with  the  Niagara  escarpment 
and  some  of  the  problems  faced  in  reserving 
its  natural  beauty.  The  urban  sprawl  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  is  also  affecting  the 
escarpment;  and  most  of  it  is  haphazard, 
without  proper  planning.  Quarry  develop- 
ment is  a  potential  problem  of  encroachment 
on  the  escarpment  area.  Stone  extraction  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years  and 
the  rate  is  likely  to  increase  rapidly  as  avail- 
able sand  and  gravel  resources  are  depleted 
and  the  demand  for  stone  increases  accord- 
ingly. 

As  members  of  tlie  Legislature  know,  par- 
ticularly those  who  drive  on  Highway  401 
past  the  Kelso  area,  this  attractive  rocky  ridge 
or  mountain  runs  from  the  southerly  tip  of 
Niagara  to  Tobermory  in  the  Bruce  penin- 
sula. Its  location  helps  complement  the  fruit 
lands  and  farm  lands  and  the  streams  which 
are  adjacent  to  it.  As  the  population  of  south- 
em  Ontario  increases,  land,  water,  ground 
water,    and    other    natural    resources    become 
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more  fully  occupied.  It  is  essential  for  this 
reason,  and  in  the  interests  of  conservation 
and  recreation,  that  some  policy  regarding 
the  whole  escarpment  be  implemented  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  to  the  quarry  and 
gravel  industry.  In  my  opinion,  particularly  in 
Halton,  which  has  a  part  of  the  escarpment, 
this  industry  is  for  the  most  part  a  good 
citizen.  Although  its  prime  purpose  is  the 
excavation  of  stone,  gravel,  and  limestone,  the 
industry  has  been  and  is  willing  to  cooperate 
with  local  authorities  to  preserve  the  face  of 
the  escarpment. 

The  industry,  for  the  most  part,  has  a  pro- 
gramme to  rehabilitate  worked-out  pits  and 
quarries,  planting  trees,  and  developing  green 
areas.  However,  there  are  exceptions,  and 
these  exist  where  local  authorities  have  not 
implemented  proper  plans,  by-laws,  and 
zoning  regulations  to  control  quarrying.  Nor 
has  there  been  an  eflFective  attempt  to  con- 
vince some  companies  that  there  is  no  conflict 
in  objectives  and  that  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
cooperate  with  the  municipalities  concerned. 

The  select  committees  on  conservation 
authorities  heard  a  brief  submitted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Halton  and  Hamilton  conserva- 
tion authorities  on  these  problems.  The 
committee  believes  that  a  central  or  provincial 
authority  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
use  of  the  escarpment.  The  central  authority 
would  implement  long-term  planning  and 
zoning  regulations  commensurate  with  present 
use  and  long-term  objectives.  Quarry  opera- 
tions would  be  prohibited  on  the  face  of  the 
escarpment. 

In  order  to  prevent  overlapping  and  con- 
flict between  the  municipalities  through  which 
the  escarpment  runs,  and  so  that  the  industry 
knows  exactly  its  rights,  one  such  authority 
is  essential.  Possibly  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission could  be  extended  to  include  all  the 
escarpment,  and  be  called  the  Niagara  escarp- 
ment parks  commission.  The  commission 
should  have  some  policy  of  land  acquisition 
at  or  near  the  face  of  the  whole  escarpment. 

Some  restrictive  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  I  am  not  convinced  that  a  per-ton 
levy  charged  on  stone  and  gravel  extracted 
is  the  method  of  protecting  the  escarpment. 
It  will  only  raise  the  price  of  these  materials. 
We  must  remember  that  those  who  will  levy 
this  royalty  buy  a  great  deal  of  stone  and 
gravel.  However,  there  must  be  a  plan  and 
it  should  be  directed  by  the  province,  and  it 
could  be  formulated  by  local  municipalities, 
conservation  authorities,  and  the  industry 
concerned. 


I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  select  com- 
mittee will  make  recommendations  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggested.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  collision  course  here.  All  parties  believe 
the  beauty  of  the  escarpment  should  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  with  a  brief  reference  to  GO  transit. 
It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  people  of  my  constituency  are  looking 
forward  to  the  day  this  system  commences, 
and  rapid  commuter  service  is  available  to 
and  from  Toronto.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  very 
important  experiment  in  public  transportation, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  have  the  service 
operating  in  a  way  to  satisfy  all  potential 
customers,  and  to  iron  out  the  kinks,  so  to 
speak. 

However,  the  government  is  not  establish- 
ing a  new  bus  line.  As  the  system  rolls,  and 
the  government  has  some  indication  of  patron- 
age, new  trains  will  run  to  the  west  end  of 
the  hne  for  Burlington  and  Hamilton  cus- 
tomers. In  the  meantime,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
four  initial  trains  will  be  convenient  to  people 
living  in  Burlington  and  working  in  Toronto, 
and  an  improvement  on  the  present  system. 

A  close  watch  should  be  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  demand  for  service  after  GO  is 
going.  All  reports  to  date  indicate  comfortable 
and  speedy  service  at  a  reasonable  fare  for 
commuters.  In  time,  in  my  opinion,  GO 
transit  will  be  a  model  concept  of  pubhc 
transportation  for  large  urban  areas. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algcma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  although  we  are  moving  closer 
to  an  election,  when  all  of  the  political  parties 
represented  in  this  chamber  are  drawing  their 
battle  lines,  we  can  still  look  to  you,  sir,  for 
impartiality  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  the 
deliberations  of  this  House.  Thus,  may  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  you  upon  your  elec- 
tion to  this  important  position. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly) 
who,  I  know,  has  also  won  the  confidence  of 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  for  his 
fairness  and  firmness  in  presiding  over  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

And  since  plaudits  are  in  order,  I  could  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  extending  congratula- 
tions, too,  to  the  men  who  have  moved  into 
the  Treasury  benches  from  the  back  rows  of 
the  chamber.  I  would  like  to  single  out  one 
of  those  men— the  hon.  Minister  from  Coch- 
rane North  (Mr.  Brunelle).  The  hon.  Minister 
is  not  in  his  seat,  but  he  knows  my  sentiments 
in  this  regard  anyhow. 
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First  of  all,  there  is  a  common  bond  be- 
tween northern  members,  and  since  this  Min- 
ister has  a  background  of  knowledge  of  the 
resource  for  which  he  has  assumed  responsi- 
bility, and  because  he  has  already  demon- 
strated an  earnest  desire  to  develop  this 
resource,  I  feel  that  the  right  northerner  has 
been  appointed  to  this  important  department. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  new  member 
for  Kenora  on  his  recent  success.  I  am  sure 
he  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Legislature.  He  also  feels,  as  he  said  re- 
cently, that  the  north  is  still  eating  the 
crumbs  from  the  tables  of  the  east.  We  north- 
ern members  appreciate  these  sentiments  and 
welcome  him  to  the  "club." 

In  that  same  context  I  find  myself  becom- 
ing increasingly  amazed  at  the  approach 
which  Conservative  nominees  contesting  vari- 
ous ridings  are  taking  at  their  nominating 
conventions.  In  the  Sudbury  Star,  Thursday's 
edition,  another  Conservative  nominee  in  his 
acceptance  speech  says  something  like  this: 
"The  people  of  the  north  have  been  and  are 
being  exploited.  We  have  not  received  just 
benefits  for  what  we  have  been  pioneering." 

He  castigated  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  the  fire  marshal's  department, 
and  the  grant  structure  for  municipal  services 
and  The  Department  of  Education  and  I  must 
say  he  made  a  really  good  case  against  this 
exploitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  new  twist  to  me: 
"Vote  for  this  Conservative  government  be- 
cause the  government  has  been  so  unfair  and 
discriminatory  and  I  will  go  to  Toronto  and 
change  its  policies." 

I  expect  the  government  has  given  its  ap- 
probation to  these  tactics.  These  tactics  give 
strength  to  the  Opposition  and  may  elect 
some  members.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Con- 
servative candidates  are  supporting  Opposi- 
tion attacks.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  these  tactics  elect  Conservative  mem- 
bers or  defeat  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  use  this  privil- 
ege of  speaking  in  the  Throne  debate  today, 
to  discuss  the  great  housing  problem  in  this 
province.  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  directly 
with  the  problem  as  it  affects  this  or  other 
metropolitan  centres  in  Ontario.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  that,  and  plenty  of 
Metro  members  better  qualified  than  I  and 
closer  to  the  problem  than  I  to  do  this,  but 
I  would  rather  like  to  speak  on  the  related 
effects  of  government  policies,  or  lack  of  poli- 
cies, that  have  allowed  this  situation  to 
become  so  monstrous  and  unmanageable. 


I  wish  to  deal  with  the  inadequacies  of  this 
government's  approach  to  the  orderly  housing 
and  care  of  its  citizens.  Before  I  do,  I  want 
to  apologize  ff  these  remarks  sound  like,  "I 
told  you  so."  I  have  no  desire  to  sound  like 
that  but,  as  this  government  blunders  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  a  frustrated  Opposition  is  in- 
clined to  sound  that  way,  especially  in  cases 
where  at  least  a  partial  solution  is  so  obvious 
and  where  measures  to  counteract  the  prob- 
lem have  been  so  often  proposed  in  this 
House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  crisis  is  differ- 
ent. In  the  case  of  the  shortage  of  housing, 
this  government  refuses  to  learn  or  to  accept 
the  basic  answers  to  the  problem;  and  even 
now,  when  the  shortage  has  reached  emer- 
gency and  crisis  proportions,  it  is  still  today 
making  moves  to  further  compound  the 
problem. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker:  What  real 
thought  or  real  effort  has  gone  into  incentives 
to  move  some  of  the  swollen  numbers  of  our 
people  elsewhere?  Except  for  speeches  about 
regional  development,  what  actual  incentives 
or  encouragement  is  offered  to  industry  and 
enterprise  to  locate  in  places  where  land  is 
cheap— where,  in  places  like  Elliot  Lake,  300 
or  400  complete  housing  units,  heated,  serv- 
iced and  in  repair,  are  available,  empty  and 
crying  for  purchasers  or  renters. 

Here  are  houses  that  could  be  purchased 
for  $15,000  or  less,  or  rented  for  a  maximum 
of  $95  a  month,  and  where  many  acres  of 
service  and  zoned  adjacent  land  is  available 
for  from  $700  to  $1,000  per  building  lot. 
Here  are  schools,  churches,  hospitals  and 
recreation  facilities,  ready  made.  Here  chil- 
dren do  not  have  to  be  piled  in  tiers  and 
regimented.  Here  people  do  not  have  to  live 
and  play  in  polluted  water  and  breathe 
smoke-filled  air.  In  places  like  Elliot  Lake, 
families  could  play  a  part  in  building  their 
own  new  cities  and  help  to  develop  the 
country. 

This  government  not  only  neglects  to  en- 
courage a  means  of  livelihood  in  what  could 
be  a  natural  setting,  with  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  land  to  use,  with  more  fresh  water 
from  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  available  than 
in  southern  Ontario,  but  this  government 
compounds  its  own  problems  of  overcrowding 
by  expropriating  and  purchasing  and  leasing 
large  tracts  of  expensive  land  for  purposes  of 
its  own  growth. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  industry  to  establish  itself  in  any 
specific  area.  Industry  will  not  be  told  or 
ordered,  although  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this 
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government  has  properly  used  an  incentive 
approach.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  government  from  refusing  to  place 
some  of  its  own  governmental  institutional 
buildings  in  places  other  than  an  already 
overcrowded  metropolis. 

I  have  picked  out  just  a  very  few  of  the 
construction  projects  in  and  around  some 
southern  metropolitan  centres.  Completed 
recently,  and  others  in  the  planning  stage, 
were  Toronto  psychiatric  hospital  ($8  million), 
the  health  laboratory  on  Highway  401  ($5 
million),  the  day  care  centre,  Thistletown 
($80,000),  the  Hamilton  institute  ($15  miUion), 
the  first  phase  only  of  the  Milton  school  for 
the  deaf  ($4  million),  the  offices  only  of  the 
Queen's  Park  project  ($50  million),  the  Cen- 
tennial centre  in  Don  Valley  ($21  million), 
the  Vanier  institute  for  women  ($3  million). 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  many  more,  includ- 
ing such  proposals  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health's  (Mr.  Dymond's)  new  drug  addiction 
centre,  to  be  placed  somewhere  east  of  Spa- 
dina  I  gather,  to  a  possible  figure  of  $10 
million.  I  have  not  included  these  and  many 
others  but  even  these  few  that  I  have  men- 
tioned amount  to  $106  million. 

Sir,  $106  million— just  imagine  what  any 
portion  of  this  expenditure,  and  the  personnel 
necessary  to  staff  these  facilities,  would  do  for 
some  of  the  population-depleted  areas  that 
any  northern  member  in  this  House  repre- 
sents. 

I  listened  very  carefully  last  Thursday  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  re- 
cital of  the  merits  of  the  new  design  for 
development,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  con- 
glomeration of  phrases  describing  levels  upon 
levels  of  appointed  bodies  set  up  to  survey 
and  study  each  other,  this  was  it.  If  any  real 
action  could  possibly  develop  from  this  un- 
wieldy structure,  it  will  certainly  be  a  sur- 
prise to  all  of  us. 

Since  I  am  concerned  and  still  hopeful  that 
this  government  has  a  really  workable  organi- 
zation buried  somewhere  in  that  speech,  I 
will  study  it  again  in  Hansard  but  I  feel  now, 
as  do  many,  that  once  again  a  fancy  name  has 
been  given  to  a  Ministerial  statement  so  pro- 
found and  elaborate  that  its  only  purpose 
must  be  to  cover  up  inaction  once  again. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  results  of 
this  policy,  or  lack  of  policy.  In  most  rural 
areas  in  the  ncrth,  the  population  has  de- 
clined steadily  over  the  period  of  the  last 
ten  years.  Our  young  rural  people,  because 
so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
orderly  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  the  prov- 
ince, have  been  and  are  leaving  for  the  cities. 


This  of  course  is  compounding  the  needs  for 
housing  services  and  extra  facilities  for  educa- 
tion and  medical  services. 

Even  this  is  not  the  most  important  result 
of  this  exodus.  What  do  they  leave  behind? 
They  leave  behind  a  population  which  shows 
a  steadily  increasing  percentage  cf  older 
citizens,  not  only  elderly  but  tired,  discour- 
aged, frustrated  and  sick,  who  every  time  they 
hear  about  the  burgeoning  economy  of  On- 
tario just  become  more  bitter. 

What  can  this  age  group  do  about  building 
their  communities?  What  can  they  do  about 
increasing  assessments  and  shrinking  revenue- 
producing  ability?  What  can  they  do  about 
finding  money  for  new  and  modern  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  youths  that  remain? 
What  can  they  do  about  finding  money  for 
their  share  of  the  costs  of  providing  for 
themselves  the  senior  citizens'  homes  and  the 
municipal  share  of  public  welfare  and  social 
services  that  will  continue  to  be  a  rising  cost 
for  this  age  group?  What  can  they  do  but 
vote  in  their  municipalities— which  they  do— 
against  the  establishment  of  these  facilities 
because  they  are  afraid,  and  with  plenty  of 
reason,  that  they,  the  taxpayers,  can  simply 
not  now  generate  revenue-producing  ability 
to  pay  fcr  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wager  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  going  to  see  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done  about  the  grant  structure  for 
the  building  of  senior  citizens'  homes  in  these 
areas.  It  is  going  to  be  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  make  some  changes  unless  these  senior 
citizens  are  going  to  be  abandoned  to  their 
lonely  fates,  or  unless  every  possible  means 
is  used  to  inject  new  industrial  life  into  these 
many  rural  and  population-depleted  areas. 
I  know  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
has  already  been  faced  with  a  classic  example 
of  need  for  new  grants  legislation  along  this 
line  and  whether  he  entertains  any  sympathy 
for  this  kind  of  request  or  not— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  cf  Public  Wel- 
fare): He  does. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  —the  facts  are  simply  this. 
Well,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this. 

An  hon.  member:  Do  not  believe  every- 
thing! 

Mr.  Farquhar:  There  was  a  day,  before  the 
energetic  youth  of  this  forgotten  area  left  in 
such  large  numbers,  that  the  grant  structure 
was  fairly  realistic.  That  was  before  the  real 
value  of  property  began  to  deteriorate  and 
before  building  costs  cf  such  institutions  sky- 
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rocketed.  But  today  the  position  of  the  rural 
taxpayer,  with  respect  to  his  abihty  to  levy 
for  these  facilities  under  normal  grant  struc- 
ture, is  not  comparable  with  the  rest  of 
Ontario. 

The  rural  taxpayer  cculd,  in  earlier  days, 
expect  to  provide  most  of  these  facilities 
under  normal  grant  structures,  but  not  today. 
The  difficulty  that  the  city  or  urban  dweller 
faces  in  trying  to  meet  the  demand  of  increas- 
ing building  costs  has  been  offset  by  a 
burgeoning  economy— or  at  least  partially  so. 
I  maintain  that  the  only  effect  of  Ontario's 
burgecning  economy  on  rural  northern  On- 
tario has  been  to  further  depress  land  values 
and  ability  to  pay  because  of  the  loss  of 
population.  So  standard  grant  structures  for 
municipal  services  for  all  parts  of  Ontario  are 
realistic  no  more  and  will  continue  to  be  less 
realistic. 

But  the  crisis  is  upon  us,  so  out  goes  a 
spate  of  press  releases  and  Ministerial  pro- 
nouncements, out  pour  the  dollars  to  meet  a 
situation  completely  out  of  control.  With 
government  —  both  governments  —  striving  to 
bury  the  misery  and  suffering  caused  by 
prccrastination  under  a  flood  of  speeches  and 
a  mountain  of  pronouncements,  but  not  one 
word  of  invitation  or  incentive  to  new  resi- 
dents of  Ontairo  to  open  up  new  horizons,  no 
suggestion  that  industry,  even  governmental, 
institutional  industry,  move  to  places  where 
accommodation  would  be  no  problem.  There 
is  no  effort  to  inject  a  little  economy  into 
northern  rural  Ontario,  so  that  we  could  even 
keep  the  people  we  have.  Just  another  expen- 
sive effort  to  alleviate  the  pain  but  no  effort 
to  cure  the  disease.  Why  not  a  planned  attack 
at  the  provincial  level  on  rural  poverty  and 
rural  depopulation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
northern  people  are  disillusioned  with  this 
government?  Is  it  any  wonder  the  feeling  is 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  that  this 
province  is  governed  by  press  releases? 

I  expect  the  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  find 
yet  another  occasion  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
north  that  he  tried  his  best  to  steer  a  heavy 
water  plant  into  the  far  reaches  of  this  prov- 
ince and  thereby  open  up  a  resource  that  is 
lying  idle. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  I  am 
trying  to  understand  what  the  hon.  member 
is  saying. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  will  try  to  get  around  to 
that  in  a  minute.  Let  us  dissect  this  proposi- 
tion for  a  moment  and  it  will  help  members 
to  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 


no  real  constructive  effort  is  being  made  to 
encourage  population  away  from  the  golden 
horseshoe  into  vacant  rural  and  forgotten 
northern  Ontario.  We  have  heard  recently 
about  forgotten  Kenora.  There  are  many 
parts  of  northern  Ontario  that  claim  the  same 
distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  closing  day  of  the 
1965-66  session  of  this  Legislature,  on  July 
8,  1966,  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  his 
desire  to  have  the  people  of  northern  Ontario 
know  that  this  government  tried  to  persuade 
the  federal  government  to  establish  a  heavy 
water  plant  in  Moosonee. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  heard  him 
say  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  did. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  We  all  remember  the  details 
of  this  package.  It  was  a  good  package. 
Certainly,  all  northern  members  would  have 
been  delighted  to  see  it  work  and  it  was  a 
good  try.  The  Prime  Minister  has  referred  to 
it  since,  in  Fraserdale,  and  I  expect  elsewhere. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  rub  salt  in  old 
wounds,  and  I  was  certainly  not  carrying  any 
torch  for  the  federally  designated  area  plan. 
Most  cf  us  here  have  good  cause  to  argue 
that  this  designated  area  plan  is  anything 
but  adequate.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there 
was  a  plan,  and  this  plan  constituted  the 
guidelines  for  the  choosing  of  the  location  of 
the  heavy  water  plant.  The  details  of  the 
plan,  and  the  terms  under  which  Canadian 
General  Electric  was  contracted  for,  meant 
that  this  area  of  the  province  never  really 
was  in  competition  for  this  great  industry. 

The  Prime  Minister  might  just  as  well  have 
offered  a  $50  millicn  or  $60  million  or  a 
$100  million  steam  plant  and  other  incentives 
in  this  case,  and  made  a  really  good  fellow 
of  himself  since  this  part  of  the  province 
had  ruled  itself  out  of  competition  at  the 
outset.  The  Prime  Minister  knows,  moreover, 
that  there  was  a  part  of  northern  Ontario 
that,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  could 
have  competed;  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  was  no  such  provincial  offer  made. 

The  main  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  this  province  does  not  need 
to  rely  on  the  federal  government  for  in- 
centives, cr  blame  Ottawa  when  the  incentives 
do  not  work.  This  government  could  be  pro- 
viding incentives  of  its  own  to  entice  industry 
into  the  far  reaches  of  northern  rural  Ontario 
and  could  cease  to  look  upon  this  vast  area 
as  millions  of  acres  that  it  would  be  glad  to 
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write  oflF— except  for  the  wealth  of  its  re- 
sources and  the  advantage  of  having  a  play- 
ground for  industrial  and  affluent  southern 
Ontario. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many 
of  the  Metro  problems,  as  well  as  rural 
problems  of  which  housing  is  only  one, 
could  have  been  diminished  and  even  yet 
could  be  helped  if  this  government  could  be 
persuaded  to  adopt  the  policy  of  really 
doing  something  about  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry and  broadening  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  community.  Money  and  efiEort 
spent  in  incentives  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
would,  I  am  sure,  not  only  relieve  housing 
and  other  burdens  but  be  returned  many 
times  over. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlop  (Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation— other 
members  have  been  unable  to  resist  it— to 
make  some  general  commentaries  about  our 
Confederation,  and  this  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate at  the  time  of  the  first  debate  in 
the  session  which  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Canada  and  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
first  meeting  of  this  assembly. 

Like  so  many  others  in  this  province,  I  was 
privileged  to  be  brought  up  in  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  people  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  workings  of  this  House,  the 
government  of  Ontario  and  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  have  had  some  opportunity  to 
participate  in  those. 

Indeed,  my  great  grand-uncle,  after  one  un- 
successful attempt,  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  this  assembly  in  the  year  1871.  My 
grandfather,  after  one  unsuccessful  attempt, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  here  in  1890; 
and  my  father,  at  his  first  attempt— things 
were  getting  better— was  first  elected  to  this 
assembly  in  the  year  1903  and  was  last 
elected  in  the  year  1930,  preceding  his  death 
in  1934. 

I  am  glad  these  gentlemen  represented  the 
great  constituency  of  Renfrew  North,  and 
from  the  time  that  my  great  grandfather  first 
captured  the  seat  in  1871  for  the  Conserva- 
tives, I  am  glad  to  say  that  very  seldom  has 
it  been  in  any  other  electoral  column,  and  is 
represented  today,  of  course,  by  my  good 
friend  from  that  constituency. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  follow 
my  father's  example  and  become  elected  the 
first  time  I  sought  election  for  Forest  Hill. 
My  son  and  daughter  can  look  forward  to 
Centennial  year  with  some  rather  special  in- 
terest, knowing  that  two  of  their  great-great 
grandfathers  were  fathers  of  Confederation. 


They  acquire  this,  of  course,  not  through  me 
but  through  their  mother,  and  I  married  her 
for  reasons  which  were  entirely  different. 

I  have  done  some  small  research  in  this 
matter  and  am  pleased  to  find  that  my  chil- 
dren can  look  back  upon  relatives  direct, 
collateral  and  by  marriage,  who  have  in  this 
100  years,  devoted  almost  200  years  to  serv- 
ice as  elected  representatives  in  various 
Legislatures  and  in  the  Commons  at  Ottawa. 

I  think  perhaps  those  of  us  who  are  closely 
engaged  in  politics  have  a  higher  regard  for 
politics  and  politicians  than  the  people  who 
send  us  to  this  chamber  and  to  other  as- 
semblies. I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  all  too 
many  people  have  forgotten  that  politics  is 
the  duty  of  the  citizen.  I  think  it  is  regrettable 
that  we  do  not  have  more  extensive  instruc- 
tion in  Canadian  government  in  our  schools, 
in  our  homes  and  in  every  possible  form.  If 
people  are  to  be  true  participants  of  the 
democratic  process,  they  must  be  informed 
about  that  process. 

Perhaps  we  as  politicians  have  not  pre- 
sented a  very  favourable  impression  at  times 
of  our  honourable  craft,  and  perhaps  we  must, 
in  the  next  few  years,  present  a  better  im- 
pression of  our  honourable  craft.  But  let  us 
never  forget  that  it  is  indeed  an  honourable 
craft  and  I  suggest  the  highest  calling  to 
which  a  layman  can  aspire  in  this  country. 

Our  nation  arose,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  a  determination  of  English-speaking  and 
French-speaking  people  in  this  country  to  en- 
sure the  continuation  of  an  independent 
Canada  in  the  northern  half  of  North 
America.  Had  they  not  done  so  and  had  they 
not  succeeded  in  that  task,  the  British  and 
French  languages  and  cultures  would  long 
since  have  been  overwhelmed  within  a  gen- 
eral American  language  and  culture.  The 
many  institutions  to  which  the  English-speak- 
ing Canadians  were  devoted,  such  as  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  government,  would 
have  been  absorbed  into  a  quite  different 
system  from  the  United  States. 

If  we  continue  to  share  the  determination 
that  there  should  be  an  independent  nation  in 
the  northern  half  of  this  continent— and  I 
suggest  we  all  do  share  that  determination- 
then  of  course  it  is  well  for  us  to  look  con- 
stantly to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to 
Icok  constantly  to  its  future.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  particularly  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement that  Ontario  will  seek  to  assemble 
a  conference  on  the  Confederation  of  to- 
morrow. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  letters  so  recently 
tabled  here,  representing  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  our  Prime  Minister  and 
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the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  but  I  hope 
that  calmer  counsels  will  prevail  in  Ottawa 
than  have  been  represented  to  us  by  press 
stories,  and  that  Ottawa  and  other  govern- 
ments will  cooperate  in  this  conference. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
pointed  out,  this  is  not  a  dominion-provincial 
conference  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
going  forward  for  so  many  years,  since  the 
days  of  Laurier  and  earlier,  in  which  very 
many  rules  have  been  developed  about  their 
conduct.  This  is  a  proposal  to  have  a  con- 
ference which  is  open  to  the  public,  for  full 
and  free  and  frank  discussion;  a  conference 
not  designed  to  reach  firm  and  binding  de- 
cisions. The  conference  is  not  limited  to  an 
agenda  and  position  papers  put  before  it  by 
the  government  of  Canada.  It  is  a  refreshing 
initiative,  and  I  trust  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  respected  as  such,  and  that  the  response 
to  it  will  be  one  of  which  all  Canadians  may 
be  justly  proud. 

If  we  were  to  look,  if  we  were  to  consider 
our  Confederation  internally,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  were  to  consider  what  we  tend  to  call 
dominion-provincial  relations,  what  do  you 
think  we  could  accomplish,  what  may  we 
hope  to  see  change  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time?  What  indeed  needs  to  or  can  be 
changed? 

I  would  not  expect,  for  example,  that  there 
would  be  any  very  great  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  powers  between  the  two  levels  of 
government.  Oddly  enough,  although  the 
fathers  of  Confederation  had  never  heard  of 
the  automobile  or  many  of  the  apparatus  of 
government  of  today,  they  regarded  educa- 
tion as  a  matter  needing  beyond  grade  eight 
only  in  rare  occasions.  Oddly  enough,  the 
constitution  they  gave  us  has  served  us  well 
•and  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  courts, 
there  are  not  many  areas  in  which  haziness 
or  inexactness  remains. 

There  are  problems  in  the  areas  of  juris- 
diction with  respect  to  credit  and  securities 
legislation.  One  could  perhaps  hope  that  juris- 
diction over  the  laws  of  divorce  could  be 
clearly  centred  with  the  provinces  and  thus 
allow  the  different  provinces  in  their  legisla- 
tion to  reflect  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
country  in  this  complicated  matter.  One  might 
hope,  too,  that  at  some  time  general  responsi- 
bility for  income  maintenance  might  be  as- 
sumed by  the  federal  government— all  these 
things  by  way  of  constitutional  amendment. 
I  would  not  expect  many  great  changes  are 
necessary  in  our  Canada. 

We  need  perhaps  to  be  more  certain  that 
we  interpret  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 


that  section  of  The  British  North  America 
Act,  133,  which  has  to  do  with  the  status  of 
the  French  language  in   Canada. 

Most  regrettable  is  that  fact  that  we  still 
cannot  say  that  our  constitution  has  been 
domesticated,  that  it  lies  in  Canada,  in 
Ottawa,  and  its  provinces.  I  fear  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  there  will  be  a  for- 
mula developed  and  accepted  which  will  re- 
place the  Fulton-Favreau  formula  for  the 
amendments  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  in  Canada. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  formula  which 
was  advanced  by  leading  Ministers  of  two 
governments  of  opposite  parties  and  which 
has  been  approved  in  one  way  or  another  by 
the  governments  and  Legislatures  of  nine 
provinces  failed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  and  was  turned  down 
in  one  other  province.  The  power  to  amend 
the  constitution  effectively  lies  solely  now 
with  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  the  prov- 
inces have  no  constitutional  or  legal  word  in 
its  amendment. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  along  well  without 
such  power.  Perhaps  this  atavism  will  con- 
tinue to  be  only  an  embarrassment  to  us, 
but  not  necessarily  a  hindrance  to  consti- 
tutional development  and  progress  in  Canada. 

I  rarely  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  but  when  he  said 
a  few  days  ago  that  inter-governmental 
finance  was  really  the  warp  and  woof  of 
Canadian  Confederation,  I  did  quite  agree 
with  him.  It  seems  that  agreements  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  Canada  for  the  five 
years  following  the  expiration  of  the  present 
agreement  are  almost  within  our  grasp.  We 
may  hope  that  this  will  be  a  field  of  very 
productive  discussion  in  the  next  two  years. 

As  I  hope  to  place  a  resolution  on  the  order 
paper  dealing  with  inter-governmental  finan- 
cial arrangements,  I  will  not  say  further  about 
it  at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  matters 
internal  with  respect  to  our  Confederation, 
there  are  matters  which  might  be  described 
as  external  or  which  have  to  do  with  its  effec- 
tive working.  There  appear  to  be  three  issues 
which  should  be  of  concern  to  us  now  and 
in  the  next  several  years. 

One  is  the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  economic  independence  of  Canada,  which 
is  sometimes  put  as  the  issue  of  the  economic 
domination  of  Canada  by  the  United  States. 
A  second  question  is  the  defence  of  Canada, 
and    a   third   is   maintaining   and   enhancing 
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those  special  qualities  of  Canadian  life  which 
warrant  the  maintenance  of  a  special  Canada. 

I  think  more  than  enough  has  been  said 
to  focus  our  attention  on  the  question  of 
economic  independence.  Indeed,  I  believe 
there  has  been  more  than  enough  viewing  of 
alarm  in  this  sector.  Surely  the  natural  course 
of  events  is  that  in  five  years  or  10,  or  25  or 
50  years,  there  will  develop  some  form  of 
economic  union  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  which  may  take  the  form  of  a 
common  market  or  trading  area  involving 
more  than  those  two  partners,  but  which  will 
be  essential  to  enable  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  take  advantage  of  the  economies 
of  scale  through  long  runs  and  mass  pro- 
duction. 

A  protectionist  policy  was  also  essential  to 
Canada  at  one  stage  of  its  development.  It 
is  essential  still  in  certain  aspects  of  its 
development,  but  it  cannot  continue  to  be  a 
total  way  of  life  for  an  independent  and 
viable  Canada.  If  there  is,  indeed,  to  be  some 
fcrm  of  closer  economic  relationship  with  the 
United  States  our  whole  concern  must  be 
on  what  terms  will  this  be  negotiated  and 
what  will  be  our  bargaining  strength  other 
than  our  natural  resources? 

We  are  concerned  with  defence  and  other 
aspects  of  the  apparatus  of  sovereignty.  In- 
deed, defence  was  really  the  catalyst  which 
brought  about  Confederation  and  the  con- 
sideration of  Confederation  in  the  years  a 
hundred  or  more  ago.  A  concern  for  the 
common  defence  of  British  North  America 
was  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers  of 
Confederation. 

Some  arrangements  were  made  after  Can- 
ada v^'as  formed  to  improve  our  own  defence, 
but  the  fact  that  we  remained  sovereign  was 
really  the  result  of  the  good  sense  of  our 
U.S.  neighbours  and  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  Tax  Britannica. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  back  that  four 
times  in  four  different  centuries  the  people  of 
Britain,  acting  alone  and  unaided  sometimes 
and  sometimes  in  concert  with  allies,  pre- 
vented pirates  from  exercising  complete  dom- 
ination and  supremacy  over  western  Europe. 
Had  they  failed  at  any  of  those  times  the 
light  of  intellect  and  freedom  and  democracy 
■would  have  burned  very  low  indeed  and 
might  have  gone  out.  Instead,  for  the  last  400 
years,  the  best  environment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  freedcm,  justice  and  democracy  has 
been  established  that  has  been  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  We  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  process  and  it  still  lies  with 
lis  to  continue  it  and  to  improve  it. 


The  current  era  of  our  defence  will  prob- 
ably be  known  to  history  as  Pax  Americana. 
We  can  survive  and  the  western  world  can 
obtain  its  security  only  through  collective 
measures,  but  we  must  make  our  contribution 
as  well  as  derive  support  from  our  allies. 

I  have  wondered  if  sufficient  thought  has 
been  given  to  certain  questions  of  the  defence 
policy  upon  which  the  independence  of  Can- 
ada will  ultimately  depend.  In  Ottawa,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  integration 
or  unification  of  the  armed  forces.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  that,  although  I  deplore  what 
the  Minister  is  doing  about  unification  and 
the  way  he  is  doing  it.  But  I  hear  very  little 
discussion  in  Canada  about  defence  policies. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  present 
interceptors  are  to  be  phased  out  and  are  not 
to  be  replaced.  The  almost  essential  conse- 
quence of  that  is  that  Canadian  bases  in 
places  such  as  Uplands,  the  airport  just  by 
Ottawa,  and  Comox  in  British  Columbia,  will 
have  to  be  occupied  by  American  fighters 
1:ecause  this  is  essential  to  the  credibility  of 
the  nuclear  deterrent,  which  they  cannot  allow 
to  be  outflanked  in  the  air  space.  This  is 
likely  to  take  place  somewhere  in  four  or 
five  years. 

We  should  be  worrying  as  Canadians  more 
about  this  than  perhaps  the  domination  of 
certain  of  our  equity  shares  by  Americans. 
So,  too,  if  we  remain  unable  to  patrol  our  off- 
shore waters  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
against  the  passage  of  nuclear  and  other  sub- 
marines, the  United  States  will  take  over  that 
patrolling. 

The  fathers  of  Confederation  would  have 
had  much  more  to  fear  about  loss  of  sov- 
ereignty today  than  they  had  to  fear  100  and 
more  years  ago. 

The  third  aspect  of  sovereignty  which  con- 
cerns me  very  greatly,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
which  I  think  is  a  matter  of  joint  concern 
not  only  to  both  the  dominion  and  provincial 
governments,  but  should  be  to  all  people  in 
Canada— is  what  might  be  called  the  quality 
of  Canadian  life.  Should  we  aspire  simply  to 
a  high  standard  of  living  comparable  to  that 
of  our  neighbours,  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sumer goods  and  comforts?  Or  should  we 
aspire  to  excellence  in  all  fields  of  public  and 
private  endeavour,  particularly  in  art  and  in 
science  and  in  culture? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  relatively 
recent  economic  thought  suggests  that  you 
cannot  have  one  without  the  other,  that  in 
this  era,  in  this  modern  world,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  developed  country  to  enjoy  high 
standards  of  living  without  devoting  a  great 
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deal  of  its  substance  to  art  and  to  science  and 
to  culture. 

When  the  population  was  growing  rela- 
tively slowly,  and  when  knowledge  was  grow- 
ing slowly,  it  was  possible  to  wait  for  new 
ideas  to  mature,  inventions  to  be  made,  proto- 
types to  be  developed,  patents  to  be  issued 
in  other  countries  and  then  allow  the  benefits 
to  come  slowly  to  us  through  their  applica- 
tion in  Canada.  But  that  situation  no  longer 
obtains. 

We  must  develop  in  Canada,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  to  which  every  government  and  every 
industry  subscribes,  an  environment  in  which 
art  and  science  can  truly  flourish.  The  artistic 
and  scientific  attainments  of  a  developed 
country  are  really  a  determinate  of  its  future 
social,  economic  and  cultural  growth. 

Whereas  at  one  time  we  used  to  believe 
that  the  only  place  where  there  should  be 
graduate  schools  was  at  the  medieval  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge— our  elite, 
our  civil  servants  and  our  top  management, 
top  professional  people  went  to  these  schools 
—we  later  began  to  believe  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  best  of  graduate  schools  would 
be  places  like  Harvard,  MIT  in  Chicago,  and 
our  elite  went  to  those  schools. 

Now  in  every  field  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  establish  outstanding  graduate 
schools  in  our  Canadian  universities,  develop 
institutes  of  technology,  government  research 
institutes,  industrial  research  parks.  All  this 
involves  joint  effort  between  the  two  levels  of 
government,  of  senior  government,  and  indus- 
try and  the  people.  But  we  must  set  our 
objective  as  nothing  less  than  an  environment 
in  Canada  which  will  attract  and  retain  the 
most  outstanding  people  available  in  the 
world  in  every  possible  field  of  relevant  artis- 
tic and  scientific  endeavour.  There  are  some 
fields  which  are  not  relevant,  but  most  fields 
that  are  relevant  to  Canada  can  be  readily 
identified. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  suffer  in  Canada 
from  a  branch  oflBce  or  colonial  state  of  mind. 
It  is  that  state  of  mind  which  I  suggest  we 
must  stamp  out,  root  and  branch,  during  the 
next  very  few  years  before  it  becomes  too 
late. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Ber- 
nier)  and  the  member  for  Renfrew  South 
(Mr.  Yakabuski)  for  the  superb  manner  in 
which  they  moved  and  seconded  the  address 
in  reply. 

In  both  speeches  I  detected  the  warm  and 
human   sense  of  history   and   of  pioneering. 


and  sensed  a  great  future  for  them  and  for 
their  areas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like 
to  associate  myself  with  all  those  warm  and 
well  deserved  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
the  extremely  fair  and  open  manner  in  which 
you  conduct  the  debates  of  this  House. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  others  who  have  preceded  me.  As  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  admirably  equipped  to  carry  out  the 
responsible  duties  of  this  office,  and  your 
administration  to  date  has  borne  out  my 
contention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  about  to  formally 
address  this  House  for  the  first  time  in  this, 
the  fifth  session  of  the  twenty-seventh  Par- 
liament of  Ontario,  I  feel  honoured  to  be 
able  to  do  so  in  this  the  first  Centennial  year 
of  our  nation. 

This  Legislature  stands  as  one  of  the  dim- 
inishing number  of  free  governmental  insti- 
tutions. Communism  in  the  last  half  century 
has  spread  its  tentacles  into  country  after 
country  with  immediate  liquidation  of  repre- 
sentative and  responsible  government.  For- 
tunately that  so  called  progress  has  been 
arrested  in  recent  years. 

On  this  continent  free  institutions  have 
been  preserved,  and  although  they  differ  in 
detail  it  is  by  no  accident  they  have  all 
sprung  from  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  at 
Westminster.  Our  system  of  government  per- 
mits a  member  of  this  House  to  present  to 
his  colleagues  the  views  of  the  people  who 
in  a  free  election  have  sent  him  or  her  here 
to  represent  them. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  having  dispensed  with 
the  opening  formalities  of  my  address,  I 
should  like  to  make  some  personal  com- 
ments on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  so  aptly 
titled  programme  for  people,  emanating  from 
a  people's  government  which  has  shown 
over  the  years  their  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  problems  of  all  the  people  of  this 
great  province,  and  which  has  rightly  earned 
its  status  as  the  premier  province  of  Canada. 

First,  as  a  fourth-generation  Canadian,  I 
am  greatly  enthused  by  a  brief  sentence  on 
page  2  which  says: 

Our  belief  in,  and  support  of,  Canada, 

and    Confederation,    is    a    fundamental    of 

Ontario's  existence. 

To  clarify  that  statement,  I  quote  to  you  a 
brief  ccmment  from  our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.   Robarts),  which  no  Canadian  with  the 
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best  interests  of  his  country  at  heart  could 

object  to.    I  quote: 

The  proposed  Confederation  of  tomorrow 
conference  is  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  present  status  of  Confederation  in 
Canada  and  our  federal  system.  It  would 
not  deal  with  fiscal  matters,  as  those  have 
been  settled  for  the  next  two  years  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences held  in  Ottawa. 

Nor  would  the  purpose  of  this  conference 
be  to  set  about  the  drafting  of  a  new  con- 
stitution or  amendments  to  the  present 
constitution.  Rather  the  intention  would  be 
to  examine  Confederation  as  it  is  today, 
to  take  stock  after  100  years,  to  examine 
your  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement, 
and  to  explore  what  can  be  done  to  ensure 
a  strong  and  united  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  adequate  housing 
for  people.  This  projective  programme,  I 
may  say  emphatically,  has  aroused  the  interest 
of  every  province  across  the  dominion. 

I  admit  there  are  many  details  to  be  con- 
sidered as  yet,  but  the  prinicple  is  admired  by 
everyone  who  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  our 
young  families  who,  under  present  conditions, 
cannot  afford  accommodations  suitable  for 
decent  living.  I  am  sure  this  government  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  this  situation 
is  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  we  examine  the  mechanics  of  making 
this  possible,  it  is  relatively  quite  simple. 
Land  inside  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  now 
reached  a  figure  by  speculation  and  respecula- 
tion,  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  an  acre;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  land  10  to  15  miles  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Metro,  adjacent  to  our  super- 
highways, which  cost  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince millions  of  dollars  to  build,  ranges  from 
$800  to  $1,200  an  acre. 

On  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  plan- 
ning deducting  road  allowances,  and  so  on, 
four  medium-size  building  lots  can  be  ob- 
tained from  one  acre  of  raw  land.  Therefore, 
your  initial  cost  of  production  is  reduced 
20  to  30  times. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Next  in  succession  comes  services.  This  in 
turn,  I  suggest,  could  be  an  ambitious  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission, on  a  long-term  repayment  basis. 

By  comparison,  if  the  Ontario  Hydro  can 
supply  the  whole  province  with  electricity,  it 
is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  imagination  that 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  could 


equally  produce  the  other  two  services  in  a 
more  limited  way.  As  far  as  other  major 
services  needed  are  concerned— such  as  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  so  on— it  does  not  make 
much  difference.  As  long  as  our  population 
continues  to  increase  we  will  have  to  have 
them  regardless  of  where  they  are  located. 
Regarding  transportation,  the  MacDonald- 
Cartier  freeway,  east  and  west,  and  Highway 
400  to  the  north,  provide  excellent  facihties 
for  bus  transportation  until  we  ascertain  the 
success  of  our  initial  commuter  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concluding  this  particular 
subject  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  I 
would  hke  to  make  it  very  clear  that,  except 
for  cooperative  planning,  the  towns  or  satel- 
lite cities  should  not  become  part  of  the 
municipahty  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but 
rather  an  integral  part  of  the  municipality  in 
which  they  are  located.  Having  been  one  of 
the  original  members  of  Metro  under  Bill  80, 
I  firmly  believe  that  for  good  government 
Metro  has  reached  its  zenith  in  size  and 
responsibilities.  I  would  say  also,  that  if  my 
ideas  have  merit  it  would  be  the  first  major 
step  in  decentralization,  and  eventually  assist 
the  development  of  this  province  in  a  more 
equitable  manner— which,  in  my  opinion,  must 
be  our  ultimate  goal. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  also  another  matter 
highlighted  in  the  Throne  Speech,  namely 
the  consideration  of  the  small  home-owner 
who  faces  loss  of  his  home  through  expropria- 
tion. If  anything  was  ever  needed  to  be 
included  under  the  title  of  humanities,  this 
surely  is  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  offer  a  couple 
a  price  set  by  expert  valuators  and  expect 
them  to  go  out  and  buy  another  home  equal 
to  the  one  they  are  being  forced  to  leave; 
because,  under  today's  prices,  that  is  utterly 
impossible.  One  only  has  to  read  of  the  in- 
numerable cases  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
where  people,  and  mostly  elderly  people,  have 
been  placed  in  impossible  situations  through 
expropriation. 

I  believe  legislation  must  be  enacted  where 
the  dollar  sign  is  not  the  first  item  on  the 
agenda,  but  rather  the  assurance  to  those 
people  that  they  will  be  established  in  resi- 
dences at  least  equal  to  that  which  they 
were  forced  to  leave.  Progress  to  some  should 
not,  in  all  good  sense,  be  disaster  to  others. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  ( Downsview ) :  That  is  a 
great  discovery.  Where  were  you  when  there 
was  an  expropriation  debate  last  year? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  will  answer  those 
questions   later. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  pollution. 

Mr.  Singer:  More  helpful,  I  would  hope, 
than  what  he  had  to  say  about  municipal 
planning   and   expropriation. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  member  for  Downsview  that  I  did 
not  interrupt  him  in  his  speech. 

An  hen.  member:  He  had  a  better  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  pollution. 
Giving  full  credit  to  both  American  and 
Canadian  authorities  for  their  eflForts  in  try- 
ing to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
particular  Lake  Ontario— on  which  many  of 
us  in  this  province  depend  for  our  water 
supply— due  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  we 
witness  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  industrial 
shipping.  To  keep  this  body  of  water  at  its 
present  condition  is  going  to  be  a  monu- 
mental task,  if  not  impossible.  But  behind 
this  gloom  the  people  in  this  part  of  Ontario 
have  an  alternative,  if  needed. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  on  the  great  job  of  the 
rigid  control  of  Lake  Simcoe— about  50  miles 
north  of  Metro  Toronto,  a  huge  lake  of  pure 
water,  adequate  to  serve  a  good  portion  of 
our  province  and,  by  chance,  nature  has  pro- 
vided terrain  which  would  enable  a  gravity 
flow  right  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  It 
was  probably  a  mistake  that  we,  in  this  part 
of  the  province,  did  not  estabhsh  that  lake  as 
our  source  of  supply  in  the  first  instance;  but 
nevertheless,  it  is  still  there  if  we  need  it  and, 
with  continuing  rigid  control  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  its  good  quality 
should  continue  for  years  to  come. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  that  he  request  the 
producers  of  patent  medicine  and  prescrip- 
tive medicine  to  consider  using  larger  print 
relative  to  content  and  dosage  requirements. 
This  request  has  come  to  me  from  many 
people  with  impaired  vision  and  I  am  sure 
that  this,  if  it  were  achieved,  would  lessen 
the  burden  of  Dr.  Shulman  in  trying  to 
decide  whether  the  situation  was  accidental 
or  otherwise. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  subject  I  am 
about  to  discuss,  I  appreciate  the  initial 
responsibility  lies  with  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto council,  but  as  we,  the  province,  also 
have  a  considerable  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  people,   I  am  going  to  discuss  it  at 


this  time,  again  at  the  request  of  the  people 
I  represent. 

The  Lakeshore  area,  or  now  the  southern 
portion  of  the  new  borough  of  Etobicoke, 
seriously  needs  senior  citizens*  apartments. 
Of  all  areas  in  Metro,  this  area  has  been 
entirely  forgotten.  Elderly  people  who  have 
lived  there  many  years— and  of  course  that 
means  friends,  familiar  surroundings,  and  the 
wants  of  their  remaining  lives— are  forced  to 
take  up  residence,  if  they  can  get  it,  miles 
away  in  new,  unfamiliar  and  somewhat  terri- 
fying surroundings  to  them.  I  would  ask  our 
new  Minister  of  the  branch  of  family  and 
social  services,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko)  to  assist  me  in  any 
way  he  may  be  able,  to  give  peace  of  mind 
to  these  senior  citizens  on  the  Lakeshore  in 
west  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  other  members 
of  this  House  who  have  complimented  you 
on  the  fine  work  that  you  have  done  during 
your  tenure  of  office.  Unquestionably,  you 
have  done  an  outstanding  job.  I  do  regret 
though,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  not  taken  one 
bit  of  advice  that  I  have  oJBFered  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  that  was  to  please  get  rid  of 
that  silly  hat  you  wear.  I  notice  you  take 
i*:  off  as  socn  as  you  come  in,  but  I  think 
that  while  you  are  making  reforms  in  the 
office  of  Speaker,  and  I  know  you  have  made 
a  few,  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  old  adorn- 
ments is  a  very  good  idea— and  I  include  the 
hat. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  in 
congratulating  the  new  Ministers,  but  par- 
ticularly I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  new 
hon.  member  from  the  riding  of  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bernier),  I  do  hope  the  new  member  enjoys 
his  stay  here.  Maybe  it  is  because  of  my  bias 
in  politics,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  hope  his  stay 
is  not  too  long;  but  just  the  same  I  wish  him 
well. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  especially  the 
new  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  (Mr. 
Nixon).  I  say  with  all  confidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  within  a  very  few  months  he  is  going 
to  be  Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  and  it 
v/ill  be  a  great  improvement  and  something 
that  is  needed.  One  of  the  things  that  is 
needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  government  that 
will  meet  the  problems  that  face  people.  I 
know  that  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  we 
heard  about  programmes  for  people,  but  there 
is  one  programme  that  this  province  has 
needed  for  a  long  time  and  which  we  thought 
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we  were  going  to  get  in  the  last  session  of 
this  House,  and  that  was  the  protection  of 
the  consumer. 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  last 
session  debating  two  bills.  Bill  100  and  Bill 
101.  One  was  to  provide  for  the  duties  of 
the  consumer  protection  bureau— set  up  that 
bureau— and  the  other  was  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  buyers  of  consumer 
goods  and  for  the  fair  disclosure  of  the  cost 
of  credit. 

The  government,  pricr  to  doing  that,  went 
to  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  setting  up  a 
committee  to  study  many  parts  of  legislation 
in  Canada.  They  also  went  down  to  the 
United  States.  They  came  out  with  a  very 
good  book  as  to  their  findings  and  their 
recommendations.  Previously,  we  in  this 
House  had  discussed  the  need  for  consumer 
protection  until  finally  these  two  bills  came 
out.  There  is  just  one  catch.  They  both  have 
a  similar  section.    It  says: 

This  Act  comes  into  force  on  a  day  to 

be  named  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  by 

his  proclamation. 

I  am  reading  from  section  34  of  the  Act  to 
provide  protection  for  buyers  of  consumer 
goods.  Well  the  government  has  never  seen 
fit  to  ask  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  proclaim 
a  date  when  these  bills  will  come  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  various  occasions  since  I 
have  been  elected  to  this  House,  I  have  gone 
over  and  over  different  types  of  cases,  such  as 
the  door-tc-door  salesmen,  such  as  the  freezer 
deal,  where  if  you  buy  food  you  get  a  free 
freezer;  or  the  vacuum  cleaner  deal,  where 
people  have  been  played  for  suckers  for  years 
and  years.  Yet  this  continues  to  go  on  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  we  have  gone 
through  the  fagade  of  getting  them  some  kind 
ol  protection. 

The  government,  either  through  lethargy 
or  by  deliberately  tricking  this  Legislature 
and  the  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
have  brought  out  these  two  bills— 100  and  101 
—which  have  done  absolutely  nothing  except 
waste  time  for  the  people  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  is  a  Madison  Avenue  gimmick 
to  go  after  headlines,  to  proclaim  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  and  then  fall  completely  flat. 
Sometimes  the  government  passes  legislation 
and  marks  "done"— that  they  have  done  some- 
thing. But  in  this  case,  the  programme  for 
protecting  the  consumer  in  this  province  is 
not  even  half-baked.  It  is  so  bad  the  whole 
pie  of  the  situation  is  completely  uncooked. 

Recently  I  have  come  upon  a  situation  with 
v/hich  consumers  are  faced;  it  is  the  worst  I 


have  ever  seen.  I  know  it  is  bad  enough  when 
old  ladies  are  signing  to  buy  magazines,  or 
find  out  their  financial  obhgations  to  finance 
companies— that  is  bad  enough— but  there  has 
been  a  racket  going  on  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
in  the  matter  of  hearing  aids.  For  some 
reason,  the  Attorney  General's  office  does  not 
seem  to  care.  The  Department  of  Health  does 
not  seem  to  care;  and  even,  surprisingly 
enough,  the  Canadian  medical  association, 
which  is  usually  aware  of  these  things,  and 
is  aware  of  it,  has  done  little  to  stop  the  racket 
that  goes  on  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
hearing  aids. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  the 
committee  looking  into  the  problems  of  aging 
and  the  report  of  that  committee  was  evi- 
dently leaked  to  the  press,  one  way  or 
another.  It  is  now  obvious  that  this  committee 
has  recommended  the  licensing  of  anybody 
who  is  selling,  or  manufacturing,  or  advising 
on  the  use  of  hearing  aids.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, nothing  is  being  done— and  heaven 
knows  what  will  be  done  in  the  future  and 
what  protection  the  public  have. 

One  of  the  benefits  that  the  public  have— 
and  I  give  all  credit  to  the  men  who  write 
the  column— in  the  Toronto  Telegram  they 
have  a  column  called  Action  Line.  It  has 
been  running  for  some  time  now  and  ob- 
viously, for  very  good  reasons,  time  and  time 
again  it  attacks  problems  that  we  in  this 
Legislature  have  brought  up  and  asked  the 
government  to  do  something  about  in  protect- 
ing the  consumer. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  old  salesman  trick  of 
going  door-to-door  on  the  magazine  deal,  or 
it  is  the  old  trick  on  the  vacuum  cleaners. 
But  what  they  did  hit  on,  and  found  to  exist 
to  a  very  wide  extent  is  the  racket  in  Toronto 
—and  a  particular  Toronto  agency  known  as 
the  Beltone  agency  here  in  Toronto.  They 
have  hit  on  that  racket  and  have  hit  it  very 
hard  in  their  column,  but  still  it  exists. 

I  arranged  for  a  call  to  be  made  this  morn- 
ing to  see  if  this  firm  was  still  existing.  It 
seems  they  even  have  a  fake  doctor  there 
who  is  operating,  pretending  to  be  a  doctor. 
But  I  phoned  this  morning  and,  despite  all 
the  publicity  they  have  been  given  in  a  large 
paper  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  Tele- 
gram, they  are  still  existing.  And  if  any  of 
the  records  that  I  have  before  me  are  even  in 
the  least  part  true,  they  are  causing  a  great 
deal  of  harm  to  the  public  in  Ontario  and 
particularly  here  in  the  Toronto  area. 

I  have  a  few  cases  I  would  like  to  cite  and 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 
who  have  been  harmed— I  do  not  want  to  use 
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their  names,  but  I  have  their  names  and 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  in  all  these 
cases  I  have  as  examples— have  been  checked 
and  checked  thoroughly.  And  this  w^ill  give 
you,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  hope  through  you 
the  members  of  the  House— an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  having  some  type  of  consumer 
bureau.  Because  the  only  way,  for  the  most 
part  of  these  cases,  that  the  public  have  any 
means  of  protection  is  if  some  crusading 
journalist  takes  up  the  cause,  or  occasionally 
a  few  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House  can 
make  a  speech  in  the  Legislature. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  this  pub- 
licity that  we  as  members,  or  journalists,  can 
give  does  help  in  many  respects.  I  know  that 
a  few  years  ago  I  was  going  after  the  door- 
to-door  salesmen.  I  have  never  had  such  cor- 
respondence from  people  across  the  province, 
telling  how  a  city  or  town  is  blitzed  by  the 
salesmen  who  get  the  contracts  signed  and 
then  they  are  gone  and  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  any  redress.  The  next  thing  you 
know  the  finance  company  is  chasing  the  un- 
suspecting person  who  signed  the  document. 

I  recall  a  few  years  ago  that  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster of  Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  was 
going  to  change  The  Municipal  Act  and  per- 
mit the  municipalities  to  license  door-to-door 
salesmen.  For  some  reason  that  amendment 
was  withdrawn,  I  do  not  know  why.  Now 
comes  this  new  Act,  Bill  101,  where  again 
we  are  going  to  license  door-to-door  salesmen 
and  still  the  Act  has  not  been  proclaimed. 

I  often  wonder  if  the  men  in  the  govern- 
ment or  the  men  who  are  our  Cabinet  Mini- 
sters are  getting  the  type  of  phone  call  that 
I  was  getting  at  the  time  I  was  going  after 
Family  Publications.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  so  respectable  because  they  are  owned  by 
Time  and  Life  and  yet  you  get  calls  from 
their  lawyers  saying:  "Say  it  out  of  the  House 
because  we  would  like  to  sue  you."  The 
better  business  bureau  has  had  to  go  after 
these  people  and  it  is  about  time  they  did. 

The  better  business  bureau  did  go  after  the 
Beltone  Company.  In  fact,  the  Beltone  Com- 
pany here  in  Toronto  was  a  member  of  the 
better  business  bureau  and  now  it  is  not, 
maybe  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  better 
business  bureau  in  the  city  of  Toronto  prob- 
ably could  not  tolerate  the  situation  that  had 
been  developing.  They  have  on  their  books 
39  complaints  from  the  public  about  the  way 
the  Beltone  Company  has  been  treating  the 
public. 

Well,  what  type  of  person  is  going  to  the 
Beltone  Company  for  help?  Obviously  a  per- 
son who  may  have  hearing  troubles  or  think 


they  have  hearing  troubles,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  people  who  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
money.  This  is  the  type  of  person  who  falls 
for  a  fast  line. 

When  I  saw  this  in  the  paper  about  the 
Beltone  people,  I,  too,  was  curious  about  the 
kind  of  replies  they  would  get,  knowing  what 
had  taken  place  from  my  own  information. 

Well,  here  are  a  few  of  the  situations  that 
developed  and  came  to  light.  I  will  just 
read  some  quotations  briefly  from  these,  and 
I  say  that  all  these  have  been  checked 
through. 

A  salesman  from  Beltone  hearing  aids 
came  to  my  house  and  sold  me  a  hearing 
aid.  I  paid  $35  down,  but  went  back  the 
next  day  when  I  found  out  the  hearing  aid 
would  cost  $350,  which  I  was  not  told  by 
the  salesman.  However,  they  refused  to 
cancel  the  contract.  I  am  an  old-age  pen- 
sioner and   cannot  afford   to  pay  for  this. 

When  I  was  on  the  committee  looking  into 
the  problems  of  the  aging,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Canadian  hearing  society,  a  highly  reputable 
society,  came  before  our  committee  to  tell  us 
of  the  complaints  that  they  had  from  various 
companies  and  particularly  how  Beltone  had 
been  carrying  on.  As  I  mention  these  various 
cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  all  the  mem- 
bers to  bear  in  mind  the  lethargy  of  govern- 
ment that  allows  this  type  of  thing  to  go  on. 
I  cannot  understand  it. 

Last  summer  when  the  Canadian  national 
exhibition  was  on,  the  Beltone  company  had 
a  booth  there  and  they  sold  300  sets.  We 
know  of  at  least  10  per  cent  resulting  in  com- 
plaints. They  sold  300  sets,  yet  these  people 
who  bought  them  had  no  medical  examina- 
tion. The  only  medical  evidence  I  have  here 
is  from  doctors  who  have  been  quite  horrified 
at  the  way  these  people  who  have  been  using 
the  Beltone  have  been  treated  and  how  the 
company  is  using  them. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  this  particular  case 
is  far  worse  than  the  magazine  deal  or  the 
freezer  deal  because  it  is  not  only  that 
people  are  being  bound  in  some  cases  to  pay 
as  much  as  $789  plus  finance  charges,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  actually  damaging  their 
hearing.  It  is  not  just  their  pocketbook  or 
their  standard  of  life,  but  it  is  actually  damag- 
ing the  hearing  of  the  individual. 

This  is  why  it  is  not  only  a  problem  for  the 
Attorney  General's  office,  but  it  is  a  problem 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond ) . 

The  Beltone  office  was  on  Yonge  Street, 
then  they  were  in  the  Colonnade  at  131  Bloor 
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Street  West,  and  then  recently  they  moved  to 
950  Yonge  Street  and  are  operating  there  this 
morning.  If  you  want  to  call  and  talk  to  a 
Dr.  Harvard,  then  Dr.  Harvard  will  talk  to 
you.  But  the  one  thing  they  do  not  tell  you 
is  that  Dr.  Harvard  got  some  type  of  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  politics  in  France.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  was  a  mail  order  degree  or  what  it  was, 
but  that  is  what  the  man  is  called. 

I  have  letters  from  individuals  who  say  that 
he  has  used  a  stethoscope  on  them,  that  he 
has  medical  instruments  around  and  you 
would  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
man  who  talks  to  you  up  at  the  headquarters 
is  a  medical  doctor.  Obviously  a  person  who 
is  unsuspecting  and  goes  there  assumes  he  is 
getting  the  best  of  treatment.  And  if  you  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  anywhere  from  $385 
to  $700  plus  the  charges  for  financing,  you 
probably  would  expect  to  get  good  treatment. 
Here  is  another  example:  A  woman  writes 
—and  this  particular  letter  was  written  to 
Action  Line: 

I  have  a  problem,  I  paid  $600  for  a 
hearing  aid  and  found  it  not  satisfactory. 
They  came  and  took  it  away  and  told  me 
when  they  sold  it  they  would  settle  with 
me.  They  phoned  me  last  week  to  say 
that  they  had  sold  the  hearing  aid,  but 
could  not  pay  me.  I  said  I  wanted  my 
money.  I  have  not  heard  from  them  since. 
I  am  a  pensioner  and  I  need  my  money. 

Here  is  a  person  who  puts  down  the  $35 
deposit.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  $50  and 
others  $100.  In  this  case  it  was  $35  and 
they  signed  a  contract  for  $600.  Then  they 
said  they  had  not  got  this  money.  They 
didn't  realize  what  they  had  signed. 

So  Beltone  said:  "Give  the  hearing  aid  back 
to  us  and  we  will  sell  it  for  you." 

In  one  case,  after  a  person  had  paid  $300 
Beltone  took  back  the  equipment  and  sold  it 
for  $50,  and  yet  the  Beltone  thought  that 
they  were  helping  that  particular  person. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on 
and  it  exists  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  a 
situation  that  need  not  exist  if  we  had  a 
proper  government  agency  to  which  people 
could  come  to  see  they  were  getting  the  pro- 
tection they  needed. 

I  commend  the  men,  the  journalists,  who 
took  up  this  particular  matter,  but  it  should 
not  be  necessary  for  journalists  to  do  that.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  even  for  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  to  have  to  take  up  the  time— 
everybody's  time— to  read  particular  cases  that 
have  happened.  But  how  in  the  world  are  we 
ever  going  to  get  this  lethargic  government 


to  do  something?  This  has  gone  on  year 
after  year  that  I  have  been  here  and  it  is  a 
frustrating,  almost  an  act  of  desperation,  to 
try  once  again  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  Treasury  board,  to  the  members 
of  this  House,  the  necessity  of  getting  some 
type  of  consumer  protection. 

Here  is  another  letter.  I  do  not  give  the 
names,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  could  supply  them 
to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart), 
to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  I  hope  both  of 
these  departments  will  look  into  this  problem. 
I  can  supply  all  the  information. 

On  July  14,  1964,  I  purchased  a  hearing 
aid  from  the  Beltone  Company  for  which  I 
paid  $150  and  at  night  when  I  tried  to  use 
it,  it  fell  and  the  two  pieces  came  apart.  I 
took  it  to  them  in  the  morning  and  they 
promised  to  re-assemble  and  mail  it  to 
me  that  day. 

During  the  day  two  men  called  and  said 
if  I  would  come  with  them  they  would 
make  it  fit  better.  I  went  and  when  there 
they  told  me  it  was  a  foreign  made  aid 
and  would  ruin  my  hearing  and  wanted  to 
sell  me  a  much  higher  priced  fitting.  They 
injured  my  ear  pressing  the  compound  into 
it  and  I  walked  out  fearing  greater  dam- 
age. I  have  never  been  able  to  get  my 
money  back. 

Here  is  a  company  that  sells  one  hearing  aid 
and  then  when  it  falls  apart  they  say  well 
that's  a  foreign  make,  we  will  sell  you  a 
better  one.  This  is  the  type  of  tactics  that 
they  use  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  Canadian  hearing  society  has  been 
very  disturbed  about  this  problem.  When 
they  came  before  the  committee  on  aging, 
they  urged  that  the  government  licence  indi- 
viduals trading  or  dealing  in  hearing  aids  of 
any  kind.  This  is  an  obvious  gap  in  our  legis- 
lation. I  know  that  the  matter  protecting  the 
consumer  basically  will  come  under  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  but  it 
also  concerns  The  Department  of  Health  be- 
cause it  is  certainly  harming  the  hearing  of 
many  of  our  citizens  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

I  would  like  to  draw  another  example  to 

the    attention    of    the    Minister    of    Health 

through   you,    Mr.    Speaker.     This   particular 

person  who  is  a  civil  servant  and  has  a  pretty 

good  job  with  this  government,  says  this: 

Early  in  1966  I  attended  the  Beltone  of 

Toronto  booth  at  the  sportsmen's  show  at 

the   Canadian   national   exhibition   grounds 

and  underwent  a  hearing  test.    I  was  told 

by    a    woman    employee    of    Beltone    of 
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Toronto  that  I  really  needed  help  with  my 
hearing.  As  a  result  of  what  she  told  me 
I  placed  an  order  for  two  hearing  aids  and 
gave  her  a  $200  cheque  as  partial  payment. 
A  few  days  later  this  woman  picked  me 
up  at  my  home  and  took  me  to  the  Beltone 
of  Toronto  office  at  131  Bloor  Street  West, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  a  man  I  came 
to  know  as  Doctor  Harvard— 

Don't  forget  this  is  the  doctor  that  I  men- 
tioned who  has  a  Ph.D.  in  politics  from 
France,   but  he  is   called   Doctor   Harvard— 

I  saw  this  man  on  about  six  occasions 
over  a  period  of  six  months  between  April 
and  September,  during  which  time  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  medical 
doctor.  On  the  second  visit  to  see  this 
man  he  produced  a  stethoscope  and  exam- 
ined me  with  it.  He  placed  it  at  various 
places  on  the  chest  and  back.  He  con- 
ducted hearing  tests  involving  the  use  of 
the  stethoscope  on  this  occasion. 

On  another  occasion  I  mentioned  a  large 
chart  of  inner  parts  of  the  ear  on  the  wall 
behind  this  man's  desk  and  commented  that 
there  is  a  lot  to  know  about  the  ear.  He 
replied:  "Yes,  it  is  a  specialized  field." 

On  another  occasion  I  had  been  kept 
waiting  because  he  had  another  person  in 
his  ofiBce,  a  nun.  When  he  was  able  to  see 
me,  he  told  me  this  nun  was  about  to  have 
an  ear  operation.  He  said  he  had  been 
making  a  special  diagram  of  her  ear  so  that 
the  surgeon  would  know  where  to  work. 
She  said  that  if  this  operation  was  a  success, 
she  would  undergo  another  within  12 
months. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him,  I  asked  how 
the  nun  was,  to  which  he  replied:  "Don't 
worry  about  other  people's  troubles,  you 
have  got  enough  of  your  own." 

I  construed  this  to  mean  that  my  hearing 
trouble  was  serious  enough  that  I  should 
definitely  persevere  with  using  my  hearing 
aid.  This  concerned  me  because  on  an- 
other occasion  this  man  I  knew  as  Doctor 
Harvard  told  me  that  I  might  be  subject 
to  dizzy  spells  if  I  didn't  wear  my  hearing 
aid.  He  said  I  had  a  nerve  problem  in  my 
ears,  my  left  being  worse  than  my  right 
and  that  this  condition  had  caused  part  of 
my  brain  to  become  lazy  as  he  put  it.  He 
said  that  if  I  neglected  the  hearing  aids  I 
could  have  dizzy  spells  and  fall  down  and 
this  information  concerned  me  and  I  at- 
tempted to  follow  his  advice. 

I  understand  that  this  man  I  knew  as 
Doctor  Harvard  is  the  same  doctor  referred 


to  by  myself  in  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
the  Telegram. 

This  man  has  been  a  member  of  the  better 
business  bureau.  This  company  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bureau,  but  is  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber because  the  bureau  has  got  fed  up.  Yet 
if  ycu  phone  today  to  their  office— they  have 
now  moved  to  950  Yonge  Street— this  man  is 
still  operating.  It  is  up  to  the  government  to 
see  that  he  is  stopped,  first,  because  of  medi- 
cal reasons  and  secondly  in  order  to  protect 
our  consumers  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

One  of  the  top  ear  specialists  who  doesn't 
want  to  be  quoted  publicly  says  that  Beltone 
is  the  most  unscrupulous  hearing  aid  company 
in  the  business.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
they  are  all  bad,  but  Beltone  is  the  worst. 

There  are  some  good  companies,  but  they 
don't  need  to  operate  this  way.  It  is  a  very 
serious  tragedy,  but  this  has  continued  to  go 
on  for  so  long  a  time.  What  is  so  surprising 
is  that  the  government  agencies  have  known 
that  it  has  existed  from  time  to  time. 

One  doctor  who  was  an  ear  specialist  had 
patients  coming  to  him  who  had  gone  to 
Beltone  and  he,  of  course,  would  phone 
Beltone  and  demand  that  his  patients  get 
their  deposits  back. 

It  is  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  when 
a  fuss  was  being  raised  about  the  sale  of 
magazines  and  this  was  getting  publicity  as  a 
result  of  speeches  being  made  in  this  House 
and  when  people  would  read  about  it  they 
would  realize  that  they  too  had  signed  these 
contracts.  They  would  phone  the  magazine 
company  and  ask  for  their  money  back  and 
they  would  say,  "Well,  if  you  do  not  take  it 
to  Trotter,  we  will  give  you  your  deposit 
back."  It  is  the  same  way.  I  have  three  cases 
here  where  a  specialist— an  ear  specialist  in 
the  city  here— phoned  Beltone;  and  in  two  of 
them  got  the  deposit  back  because  he  per- 
sonally was  going  to  give  them  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

But  our  citizens  should  not  be  put  to  the 
worry,  the  inconvenience,  the  loss  of  money 
and  the  risk  of  loss  of  health,  that  they  are 
being  put  to  because  we  have— not  just  no 
bureau— but  we  do  not  license  or  control  the 
hearing  aid  people  in  any  way.  If  you  are  a 
plumber,  you  have  to  have  a  licence.  If  you 
are  a  carpenter,  to  go  out  and  fix  a  bench, 
you  have  got  to  be  in  a  trade  union,  you 
have  got  to  have  a  licence.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  sell  $700  worth  of  hearing  aid  to 
somebody,  which  can  affect  their  whole  life. 
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anybody  can  go  into  business.  Any  of  us 
can  go  out  and  go  into  the  hearing  aid  busi- 
ness today  and,  if  you  are  really  unscrupulous 
about  it,  you  can  go  through  the  fagade  of 
having  a  doctor. 

I  imagine  a  lot  of  us  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  qualify  as  a  doctor  of  politics— as  the 
present    man    is.      One     specialist    here     in 
Toronto   who   tried   to   help   his   people   has 
said  this.     He   stated,    shortly   after   the   last 
Canadian   national    exhibition    in    1966,    that 
he  had  three  cases  since  the  CNE  had  closed. 
One  was  a  retired  accountant,  signing  for  a 
free  hearing  test  to  be  conducted  at  his  home. 
A  woman  came  to  his  home,  tested  him,  and 
demanded   $30  which  he  paid.   The  woman 
told  him  he  needed  an  aid  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  mould.  The  man  refused  to  sign  any- 
thing more  until  he  had  seen  his  doctor.  He 
went  to  his  doctor  and  the  doctor  told  him 
all  that  was  wrong  with  his  hearing  was  that 
he  had  wax  in  his  ears.    Once  the  wax  was 
removed,  the  man  was  fine. 

Again  a  Hydro  engineer— I  do  not  know 
if  this  happens  to  civil  servants,  but  I  notice 
in  some  of  these  cases  civil  servants  or  people 
who  work  for  Crown  corporations— and  I  am 
not  using  names  here  of  course— seem  to 
appear  from  time  to  time.  But  a  Hydro 
engineer  was  told  by  Beltone  at  the  CNE  that 
he  was  deaf  in  one  ear  and  it  turned  out 
again  it  was  just  wax.  But  a  medical  specialist 
will  tell  you  that  even  though  you  may  be 
slightly  deaf  in  one  ear,  if  you  have  good 
hearing  in  the  other  ear  you  really  do  not 
necessarily  require  a  hearing  aid. 

But  the  layman  who  is  dealing  with  this 
type  of  thing  and  may  think  that  his  hearing, 
or  her  hearing,  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  at  one 
time,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any  fast 
talker  who  is  anxious  to  have  a  quick  sale. 

There  is,  of  course  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  risk  for  older  people— and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  involved  in 
cases  such  as  this  are  older  people.  There  are 
a  few  exceptions,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
of  particular  importance  and  of  particular 
interest  to  someone  like  myself,  who  was  on 
the  committee  on  aging  to  see  that  the  older 
people   are   protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that  it  is  five  of  the 
clock.   I  suggest  I  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Trotter  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 


Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Notice    of    motion 
No.  2,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Knox. 

Resolution:  That,  in  developing  its  pro- 
gramme for  the  control  of  air  pollution,  the 
government  should: 
(a)   Call  upon  the  federal  government  to 

recognize  the  gravity  of  this  problem 

by: 

1.  The  establishment  of  national  cri- 
teria based  upon  research  into  the 
causes  of  pollution  and  its  eflFects 
upon  the  individual; 

2.  The  assessment  of  current  knowl- 
edge of  air  contaminants  with  a 
view  to  tlie  immediate  production 
of  realistic  standards  to  serve  as 
guidelines  to  all  concerned  with 
tliis  problem; 

3.  Assisting  with  the  cost  of  installing 
control  equipment  by  means  of  an 
industrial  loan  fund  together  with 
a  tax  incentive  programme  similar 
to  that  now  in  effect  for  water 
pollution  control; 

(b)  Recognize  the  need  for  planning  and 
coordinating  control  measures  on  a 
regional  rather  than  local  basis; 

( c )  Under  the  air  pollution  control  division 
of  The  Department  of  Health,  carry 
out  research  in  problem  areas  peculiar 
to  this  province  and  release  regular 
reports  on  pollution  levels. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  I  move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa), 
the  resolution  that  stands  in  my  name  on  the 
order  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dehghted  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  the  problem  of  air 
pollution.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  recently  in  the  press 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Air 
pollution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  our  most 
urgent  and  serious  problems  and  yet  there 
exists  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plexities involved  in  the  control  of  air 
contaminants. 

For  this  reason,  irresponsible  individuals 
are  prone  to  exploit  this  subject  for  political 
or  purely  personal  motives,  or  as  a  result  of 
uninformed  hysteria.  Perhaps  no  one  is  more 
aware  of  this  than  are  the  residents  of  my 
home  city  of  Samia.  We  are  also  personaUy 
aware  of  the  importance  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol measures  and,  as  a  public  servant,  I  am 
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conscious  of  my  responsibilities  to  my  con- 
stituents in  this  matter.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  do  not  presume  to  be  an 
expert  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  obliged 
by  circumstance  to  study  it  rather  closely  for 
several  years. 

Later  in  this  session  I  intend  to  speak  at 
some  length  on  air  pollution  generally,  and 
of  the  Sarnia  area  specifically.  At  that  time, 
I  hope  to  show  that  our  government  has  been 
well  on  top  of  the  pollution  problem  in  this 
area  through  research  and  control,  and  that 
industry  has  been  not  only  concerned  but  has 
acted  in  good  faith,  as  good  corporate  citizens 
always  do,  to  prevent  and  control  all  sources 
of  possible  air  pollution,  and  express  a  con- 
tinuing intention  to  cooperate  fully  with 
authorities  in  this  field. 

It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  I 
could  have  made  the  speech  first  and  then 
brought  forward  this  resolution  later.  It 
would  have  provided  a  better  background  for 
the  resolution  than  the  time  I  have  today  will 
allow.  However,  it  is  my  privilege  to  propose 
measures  which  will  have  general  application 
throughout  the  province,  and  indeed  through- 
out Canada,  and  which  I  feel  will  improve 
the  programme  of  air  pollution  control— even 
that  which  has  been  developed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  and  which  is  at  present  the 
best  in  Canada,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Alberta. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  my  proposals 
are  based  to  some  degree  upon  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  recent  Progressive-Conservative 
association's  annual  meeting  here  in  Toronto. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
this  association  for  the  interest  and  leadership 
which  it  has  shown  in  the  matter  of  air 
pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
Samia  area  once  again,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  first  important  point  which  I  would  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  air 
pollution. 

This  is  the  need  for  a  responsible  approach 
to  the  problem  involved  on  the  part  of  our 
communications  media,  elected  representatives 
everywhere,  and  the  public  at  large.  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  that  one  of  my  main  pur- 
poses in  presenting  this  resolution,  and  the 
speech  which  will  come  later,  is  to  develop 
a  sane  responsible  approach  to  this  problem 
at  all  times.  In  this,  I  echo  the  plea  of  the 
mayor  of  Sarnia,  in  his  inaugural  address  to 
the  people  of  that  city,  the  plea  of  the  imme- 
diate ex-mayor,  and  the  editorial  pleas  of 
two  Sarnia  newspapers. 


Recently,  completely  irresponsible  and  un- 
founded statements  of  a  certain  individual 
from  Sarnia,  dealing  with  air  pollution  in  that 
area,  received  wide  publicity  in  the  Toronto 
newspapers.  I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
disappointment  with  these  papers  for  accept- 
ing and  printing  this  material  at  face  value, 
v/ithout  checking  more  carefully  on  the 
source. 

As  we  know,  the  statements  and  charges 
were  completely  untrue.  Once  in  print  how- 
ever, they  must  be  answered,  and  this  wastes 
valuable  time  of  individuals  who  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  air  pollution 
and  who  are  busy  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  it.  The  situation  in 
this  instance  was  well  summarized  by  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Sarnia  Gazette 
of  January  5,  1967  entitled,  "Melons  on  the 
Moon".  The  last  two  paragraphs  of  this  edi- 
torial read  as  follows: 

What  Mr.  Crouchman,  the  individual  who 
made  these  statements  to  the  press,  knows 
about  air  pollution  you  could  stuff  up  an 
ant's  ear. 

He  has  about  as  much  genuine  interest 
in  the  pollution  problem  and  in  the  better- 
ment of  Sarnia  as  we  have  in  growing 
melons  on  the  moon. 

This  same  individual,  members  will  recall, 
approached  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  Oppo- 
sition parties  of  this  Legislature. 

Although  acting  only  as  House  leader  at 
the  time,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  reacted  as  one  would  expect  of  a 
responsible  member  of  this  House  under  the 
cucumstances.  He  denied  having  any  secret 
information  en  pollution  in  the  Sarnia  area 
as  reported  in  the  press,  and  he  emphasized 
the  necessity  for  taking  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  this  subject. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  did  not  appear  to  take  the 
same  responsible  attitude  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual's approach. 

I  repeat  my  plea  for  a  sane,  sensible, 
responsible  approach  to  air  pollution  control. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  indi- 
cate to  this  House  the  need  for  action  to  con- 
trol air  pollution  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  resolution  before  you. 

There  is  a  saying  that,  "There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,"  and  this  is  certainly  true 
of  air  pollution.  It  has  been  a  problem 
throughout  history.  In  Roman  times,  Seneca 
complained  about  the  "stink"  and  "pestilent 
vapours"  and  soot  of  the  "heavy  air  of  Rome". 
In  1257,  England's  Queen  Eleanor  was  forced 
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to  move  from  Nottingham  because  of  the 
"unendurable  smoke".  In  17th  century  Eng- 
land, with  the  industrial  revolution  still 
200  years  away,  John  Evelyn  said  Londoners 
"breathe  nothing  but  impure  air  and  thick 
mist— so  that  catarrh,  coughs  and  consump- 
tions  rage—" 

Contamination  of  the  air  has  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  In  fact,  small  particles 
of  dust  are  essential  for  natural  rain.  The 
first  source  of  contamination  is  therefore 
nature  itself:  smoke  and  soot  of  forest  fires; 
dust  storms;  volcanic  eruptions;  pollen;  rot- 
ting vegetation;  decaying  animal  matter; 
swamp  gases— which  are  deadly.  The  con- 
tinuous blue  haze  that  hangs  over  large  fir 
forests  is  volatile  hydrocarbon  emitted  by  the 
trees.  Pliny  the  Elder  died  in  A.D.  79,  after 
breathing  in  an  overdose  of  sulphur  oxides 
emanating  from  erupting  Mt.  Vesuvius. 

To  this,  of  course,  we  must  add  the  con- 
tamination which  results  from  heating  our 
homes,  cooking  both  indoors  and  out,  smok- 
ing, burning  of  refuse,  moving  about— whether 
by  motorcycle,  car,  bus,  truck,  train,  aero- 
plane, or  even  Skidoos. 

Finally,  there  is  industry's  contribution, 
which  does  not  emanate  solely  from  the 
smelters,  foundries  and  refineries  of  heavy 
industry,  but  also  from  generating  stations, 
dairies,  bakeries,  laundries,  restaurants,  hospi- 
tals, hotels,  schools,  stores,  ojffice  buildings, 
banks,  and  so  on. 

Contamination  of  the  air  is  therefore  an 
essential  and  inevitable  fact  of  life.  It  exists 
in  every  community  and  in  the  most  deserted 
areas  of  the  ocean.  To  illustrate  the  danger- 
ous oversimplification  of  the  problem  by 
blaming  industry  right  off  the  bat  as  soon  as 
air  pollution  is  mentioned,  let  me  quote  a 
few  lines  from  an  article  entitled  "Home 
Pollution  Greater  Threat  than  Outdoor  Air, 
Dr.  Warrens",  by  Joan  Hollobon,  Globe  and 
Mail,  January  19,  1967: 

Air  inside  an  average  home  is  often  more 

polluted  than  the  air  outside,  according  to 

a  University  of  Pennsylvania  physician. 

And  further: 

All  kinds  of  chemicals  in  cleaners,  sol- 
vents, abrasives,  bleaches,  colour  restorers, 
pesticides  and  air  improvers  have  invaded 
all  households.  Some  of  these  products, 
when  mixed  with  others,  produce  gases 
that  have  in  some  cases  caused  death. 

Recognition  of  the  role  of  house  dust  in 
causing  allergic  reaction  has  led  physicians 
of  the  allergic  clinic  of  Long  Island  Jewish 
hospital  in  New  York  city  to  prepare  per- 


sonalized vaccines  made  from  sweepings 
brought  in  by  patients  after  they  have 
vacuumed  their  homes.  The  doctors  found 
that  after  October,  when  windows  are 
closed  and  furnaces  come  on,  exposure  to 
house  dust  increases  and  patients  arrive  at 
the  allergic  clinic. 

My  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  quite  simple.  It 
is  that  while  industry  does  contribute  to  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  wherever  it  exists,  industry 
alone  must  not  be  saddled  with  air  pollution 
responsibility  that  pertains  to  everyone. 

I  have  found  industrialists,  with  whom  I 
have  spoken,  quite  prepared  to  accept  their 
responsibility.  Yet,  a  recent  article  in  Time 
magazine,  states  that  more  than  half  of  the 
contamination  in  the  air  over  the  United 
States  consists  of  carbon  monoxide,  most  of 
it  issuing  from  the  exhaust  pipes  of  auto- 
mobiles, trucks  and  buses— and  10  per  cent  of 
the  pollution  consists  of  hydrocarbons  mostly 
emanating  from  automobile  fuel  systems. 

In  Los  Angeles,  automobiles  are  respon- 
sible for  12,420  of  the  13,370  tons  of  con- 
taminants released  into  the  air  over  the 
county  every  day.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
New  York  city's  smog,  it  shows  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  contaminants  come  from  chim- 
neys, smoke  stacks  and  open  fires.  The  pollu- 
tion in  Chicago  is  to  a  large  extent  supplied 
by  communities  outside  of  Chicago  itself.  So, 
I  repeat,  all  segments  of  the  community  must 
shoulder  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  air  pollution. 

Governments  too  must  accept  their  share, 
and  all  those  responsible  must  recognize  that 
hasty,  ill-conceived  expenditure  of  fimds 
could  result  in  a  hodge-podge  of  temporary 
solutions  with  Httle  or  no  realistic  relation- 
ship to  the  major  problem.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  be  informed  about  the  problem;  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  contributors  and,  as  such,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  something  about  it  and  prepared 
to  pay  for  it  too.  For  the  cost  of  control  will 
be  high.  However,  we  must  act  now  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  health  and  longevity,  and 
even  more  for  the  health  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

This  fact  will  be  driven  home  to  us  later 
in  the  session  when  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  will 
speak  to  a  public  bill  dealing  with  the  removal 
of  noxious  fumes  from  vehicle  exhausts.  This 
measure  will  require  each  one  of  us  to  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  control  of  air  pollution. 
But  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the 
research  that  will  be  necessary  on  a  continuing 
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basis  and  for  the  cost  of  control  measures 
themselves. 

To  summarize  the  problem  then,  one  can 
say  that  air  pollution  results  from  man's  ac- 
tivities and  its  effects  are  increased  with 
increasing  population  and  industrial  density. 
In  Ontario,  air  pollution  consists  of  particle 
matter,  gases  such  as  oxides  of  sulphur  and 
nitrogen,  hydrocarbons,  ozone  and  odours. 
Pollution  generally  is  confined  to  the  south- 
ern, more  built-up  portions  of  the  province. 
Yet  in  northern  Ontario,  altogether  different 
problems  arise  from  mining  and  paper  opera- 
tions. The  mining  operations  can  result  in 
extensive  vegetation  damage  from  sulphur 
dioxide  and  potential  health  hazard  to  humans 
and  wildlife  due  to  arsenic.  Paper-making 
results  in  heavy  particulate  fallout  and  odours. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  factors  that 
are  affecting  the  problem.  Nature's  contribu- 
tion might  be  a  topography  which  prevents 
the  wind  from  dispersing  the  contaminants. 
Los  Angeles  is  a  good  example  of  this.  It 
could  be  through  humidity  and  fog,  too  much 
wind  or  n'^  wind  at  all,  it  could  be  just 
plain  sunlight,  which  catalyzes  reactions  in 
the  air  between  various  of  man's  contami- 
nants. Or  it  might  be  a  temperature  inversion 
—that  is,  a  layer  of  warm  air  on  top  of  500  to 
1,000  feet  of  cooler  air  immediately  above  the 
ground.  This  phenomenon  effectively  pre- 
vents contaminants  from  rising  above  the 
bottom  of  the  "inversion  layer". 

These  air  inversions  occur  frequently.  In 
areas  of  500  feet  elevation  and  below,  they 
occur  between  10  per  cent  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  time.  In  the  Great  Lakes  region,  air 
inversions  for  example  occur  approximately  20 
per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  time,  that  is, 
20  to  30  hours  out  of  every  100  hours. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  close  relationship 
between  topography,  meteorological  condi- 
tions, and  industrial  concentration.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  pollution  problem  will  differ 
from  one  region  to  another,  rather  than  from 
one  municipality  to  another.  It  seems  logical, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  recog- 
nize the  regional  nature  of  this  problem  in 
developing  a  long  term  programme  for  air 
pollution  control. 

Now  there  are  economic  considerations  that 
must  be  given.  As  we  have  already  seen,  air 
pollution  reaches  its  most  serious  proportions 
under  adverse  weather  conditions  in  highly 
urbanized  and  industrial  areas.  In  1952 
4,000  Londoners  died  during  the  prolonged 
smog.  In  1962,  in  spite  of  the  application  of 
air  pollution  control  measures,  750  died. 
These  concentrations,  however,  were  not  the 


photochemical  types  of  pollution  caused  by 
industry  and  the  automobile,  though  some 
such  pollutants  must  have  been  present. 
Rather,  they  were  of  the  natural  variety. 

In  October,  1963,  the  entire  northeastern 
United  States  was  covered  with  a  similar 
build-up,  which  fortunately  was  blown  out 
to  sea  before  disaster  struck.  More  recently, 
New  York  city  had  a  severe  scare  in  which 
their  emergency  measures  plan  for  the  control 
of  air  pollution  was  put  into  effect. 

The  lesson  for  us  is  therefore  very  clear 
indeed.  It  is  that  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  must  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  our  future  development 
plans.  The  tendency  to  concentrate  industries 
for  economic  reasons  must  be  resisted  by 
government  intervention  if  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  problems  which  now  exist  in 
many  areas  of  Europe,  the  ncrtheastem 
United  States,  and  the  west  coast.  By  know- 
ing the  levels  of  pollution  of  various  types 
at  all  times  in  any  area,  placement  of  another 
industry  in  that  area,  which  would  increase 
the  level  of  certain  pollutants  above  the 
danger  level,  must  be  prevented. 

Although  not  specifically  mentioned  in  this 
resolution,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  vitally  impor- 
tant aspect  for  us  to  remember.  It  may  appear 
uneconomic  to  deliberately  disperse  industries 
in  this  manner.  If  we  ignore  the  warning  signs 
however,  it  is  clear  that  the  final  price  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  will  not  be  calculated 
in  dollars  but  in  the  lives  of  our  children's 
children,  if  not  our  own  children,  or  even 
members  of  our  own  generation. 

Economic  considerations  also  point  up  the 
need  for  a  national  approach  to  this  problem. 
Effective  control  measures  are  costly,  and 
unless  these  are  made  applicable  across  the 
country  (with  minor  variations  as  required  by 
local  weather  and  topography),  industry  can 
be  expected  to  locate  in  those  areas  where 
their  costs  are  minimal.  Thus  provinces 
which  act  to  protect  their  citizens  from  air 
pollution  may  thereby  adversely  affect  their 
chances  of  further  industrial  development. 
The  same  controls  must  apply  to  all  provinces 
—just  as  research  on  the  subject  must  go  on 
in  all  provinces  and  the  results  coordinated 
and  disseminated,  and  taken  into  account 
when  controls  are  established.  The  federal 
government  is  obviously  the  only  jurisdiction 
that  can  handle  this. 

Finally,  modern  industries  are  highly  com- 
petitive, and  profit  margins  are  critical.  In 
applying  air  pollution  control  measures,  par- 
ticularly to  smaller  concerns  with  limited 
capital  resources,  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  certainly— but  it  is  vital  to  large  indus- 
tries too.  In  many  cases,  application  of  new 
and  more  stringent  control  measures  could 
tip  the  delicate  balance  between  profit  and 
loss  and  force  the  closure  of  the  industry  con- 
cerned, and  in  my  speech  later  on  I  hope  to 
elaborate  on  this  point. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide  an 
appropriate  measure  of  financial  assistance 
and  tax  relief,  in  like  manner  as  is  provided 
for  expenditures  to  alleviate  water  pollution. 
A  resolution  to  this  eftect,  sponsored  by 
alderman  Arthur  Bradley,  was  passed  by  the 
Sarnia  city  council  on  January  16,  1967;  and, 
through  our  federal  member,  Mr.  Walter  Foy, 
it  is  being  presented  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  a  wise  and 
necessary  measure. 

Now,  something  on  the  need  for  further 
research— one  of  the  most  serious  handicaps 
facing  air  pollution  control  agencies  and 
industry  is  the  lack  of  criteria  and  guidelines 
upon  which  to  base  control  measures.  It  is 
agreed  that  control  of  pollution  must  be  de- 
centralized because  of  the  regional  aspect  of 
this  problem,  but  the  federal  government, 
being  the  only  jurisdiction  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  must  provide  a  basic  concept  for  the 
system  as  a  whole  which  can  then  be  tailored 
to  the  individual  provincial  and  regional 
needs. 

It  seems  logical,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  expect 
industry  to  carry  out  a  major  share  of  research 
related  to  the  control  of  contaminants  at 
source,  and  I  believe  industry  accepts  this 
premise.  Industry  can  not  be  expected,  how- 
ever, to  carry  out  research  encompassing 
other  aspects  such  as  climate,  topography,  or 
the  health  hazards  of  contaminants. 

This  latter  type  of  research  dealing  with 
health  hazards,  I  feel,  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  single  agency  at  federal  level.  This 
central  authority  would  weld  together  all  the 
disciplines  involved,  and  direct  and  coordinate 
research  and  investigational  work  which  could 
he  contracted  out  to  those  groups  and  estab- 
lishments most  proficient  in  their  respective 
£eld.  Of  top  priority  is  the  study  and  evalu- 
ation of  ambient  air  quality  criteria  to  estab- 
lish standards  for  application  right  across  the 
country. 

So  very  little  is  known  about  the  effect  of 
pollution  on  health.  Howard  R.  Lewis,  fed- 
eral public  health  consultant,  in  his  book 
entitled.  With  Every  Breath  You  Breathe, 
which  I  have  researched,  states: 

Laboratory  experiments  and  community 
studies  tend  to  confirm  the  suspicion  long 


held  by  treating  physicians  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  a  significant  factor  in  public  health. 

While  the  extent  of  direct  relationship  be- 
tween air  pollution  and  disease  has  not  been 
established,  it  is  known  that  the  incidence 
of  chronic  bronchitis  is  three  times  more 
prevalent  amoilg  British  mailmen,  who  deliver 
mail  in  areas  with  heavy  pollution,  than 
among  mailmen  who  work  in  cleaner  regions. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  more  deaths  from 
chronic  pulmonary  disease  in  high  pollution 
areas  of  Buffalo  than  in  other  neighbourhoods. 
During  the  1952  London  smog,  hospitals  were 
soon  filled  with  patients  suffering  from  acute 
respiratory  diseases;  and,  during  the  five  days 
of  the  smog,  4,000  more  deaths  occurred  in 
London  than  would  have  occurred  under 
normal  conditions.  While  it  is  known  that 
sulphur  dioxide  will  affect  health,  no  one 
knows  what  the  danger  level  in  the  air  really 
is— three  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  more?  And 
for  how  long  a  time  must  one  be  exposed  to 
such  levels  before  it  is  dangerous? 

What  are  the  levels  for  those  already  hav- 
ing respiratory  ailments?  Are  certain  levels 
of  contamination  safer  in  one  region  than  in 
another?  These  are  but  a  few  examples  to 
illustrate  tliat  much,  much  medical  research 
must  be  done  in  order  to  establish  the  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  referred  to  above.  Yet, 
the  man  on  the  street  cannot  hold  his  breath 
until  this  information  is  known. 

Some  of  these  things  may  take  years  and 
years  to  establish.  As  the  1958  United  States 
national  conference  on  air  pollution  declared: 

The  intensification  of  control  efforts 
should  not,  and  cannot  wait  on  definitive 
answers  to  many  of  the  medical  problems. 

Initially  these  standards  must  be  based  upon 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  word  "con- 
taminations", incomplete  though  it  may  be, 
so  that  reasonable  and  obtainable  stand- 
ards may  be  established  immediately  to  serve 
as  guidelines  until  more  accurate  and  authen- 
tic criteria  can  be  produced. 

These  guidelines  must  also  reassure  the 
industries  concerned  that  they  will  not  be 
called  upon  suddenly  to  assume  additional 
heavy  costs  in  future  for  replacement  of  con- 
trol equipment  which  may  be  adequate  today. 
Industries  must  have  this  assurance  when 
guidelines  are  set,  or  planning  for  future 
development  would  only  be  one  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty.  I  believe,  too,  that  a  grant 
system  should  be  established  to  support 
research,  not  limited  as  at  present  to  the 
health  aspects  of  this  problem  alone. 
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Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  means 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  contaminants  dis- 
charged into  the  atmosphere  at  source,  and 
I  hope  to  elaborate  on  this  point  also  in  my 
speech  later  on.  These  measures  include: 
(a)  proper  and  most  efficient  operation  of 
existing  equipment;  (b)  installation  of  equip- 
ment initially  that  will  insure  the  minimum 
contamination;  (c)  improved  designs  to  mini- 
mize smoke,  nitrogen  oxide,  and  other  emis- 
sions from  boilers,  furnaces,  heaters,  ovens 
and  incinerators;  and  (d)  addition  of  special 
devices  to  control  dust,  soot,  fly  ash,  metallic 
fragments,  liquid  droplets,  fumes  and  mists. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  latest  devices 
known  could  remove  no  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  fly  ash.  Today  the  equipment  being 
installed  in  the  Ontario  Hydro's  new  gener- 
ating stations  will  remove  99  per  cent  of  this 
contaminant. 

(e)  Absorption  devices  to  remove  such  pol- 
lutants as  ammonia,  hydrogen  sulphite,  hydro- 
gen chloride,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  fluoride. 
Absorption  techniques  can  also  be  used  to 
sweeten  smelly  gases  and  control  vapours  of 
organic  solvents  such  as  alcohol,  benzine, 
carbon  tetrachloride,   and  so   on. 

To  acquire  this  information,  industry  has 
invested  millions  of  dollars  in  research  and 
development  and  further  millions  in  the  in- 
stallation of  the  pollution  control  equipment 
indicated  to  be  required  by  research.  In  my 
speech  to  the  House  later,  I  want  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  contributions  that  Samia 
industries  have  made  in  this  regard  for  it  is 
extensive,  thorough  and  continuing. 

The  federal  government  has  no  air  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  other  than  provision 
in  The  Canada  Shipping  Act  applying  to 
marine  traffic  in  Canadian  waters  within  one 
mile  of  shore  and  orders  by  the  board  of 
transport  commissioners  controlling  smoke 
from  railways.  Yet  a  boat  at  the  dock  in 
Sarnia  over  the  Christmas  season  was  belch- 
ing huge  clouds  of  smoke  into  the  air.  One 
wonders  at  the  effectiveness  of  the  control 
measures. 

Although  several  federal  departments  are 
active  in  the  research  field,  no  single  agency 
has  been  made  responsible  for  air  pollution 
control.  The  international  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  handled  by  the  international  joint 
commission. 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  the  pro- 
vinces for  approved  projects  under  the 
national  health  grants  programme.  Public 
health  research  grants  are  also  available  to 
universities  and  other  agencies  for  studies  on 


the  effects  of  air  pollution  on  health.  In 
addition,  cooperative  studies  are  undertaken 
with  the  provinces. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  a  national 
standpoint,  the  most  urgent  requirement  is  for 
one  central  authority  to  be  established  at 
the  federal  level.  This  agency  should,  I 
believe,  assemble  all  available  information  on 
the  subject  of  air  pollution  and  provide  a 
basic  concept  of  control  which  could  be 
applied  across  the  country.  Now  before  some- 
one says  I'm  trying  to  put  the  onus  on 
federal  shoulders  in  order  to  escape  it  pro- 
vincially,  this  is  not  so. 

1.  All  provinces  must  have  the  same  con- 
trols and  guidelines,  or  how  can  the 
provinces  with  controls  on  industry,  for 
example,  compete  economically  with 
those  that  have  not? 

2.  What  good  are  controls  on  automobiles 
in  one  province  if  they  do  not  apply  to 
autos  in  or  from  other  provinces? 

3.  Topographical  features  and  winds  and 
air  currents  are  not  confined  to  provin- 
cial borderlines. 

4.  Only  the  federal  government  could 
undertake  contrcl  over  interprovincial 
areas  such  as  Ottawa-Hull. 

5.  Only  the  federal  government,  through 
the  international  joint  commission  can 
deal  adequately,  and  indeed  only  the 
federal  government  can  deal  at  all  with 
the  pollution  areas  such  as  Detroit- 
Windsor  which  involves  large  areas  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  border. 

6.  Only  the  federal  government  can  co- 
ordinate the  research  that  is  necessary 
from  all  provinces  to  work  on  medical 
research  and  other  research,  thus  avoid- 
ing duplication  in  all  provinces.  This 
will  also  insure  an  overall  picture  for 
the   whole   country. 

At  this  point  I  might  interject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  after  my  resolution  appeared  on  the 
order  paper,  in  fact  reported  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  on  January  31,  there  was  this  excerpt 
from  which  I  would  read  just  two  paragraphs. 
From  Washington: 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  urged  Con- 
gress yesterday  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
attack  on  air  pollution  through  federal  and 
regional  regulatory  procedures. 

Mr.  Johnson  requested  authority  to 
establish  and  enforce  industry-wide  limits 
on  the  emission  of  pollutants.  He  asked 
also  for  the  creation  of  regional  com- 
missions that  would  set  and  enforce  clear 
air  standards  in  designated  interstate  zones. 
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Then  later  on: 

The  measures  taken  under  three  laws 
passed  since  1963  have  been  inadequate, 
the  President  said,  because  state  and  local 
efforts  are  ineffective  in  the  absence  of 
broader  standards.  Industries  do  not  know 
what  is  expected  of  them  or  their  com- 
petitors, he  pointed  out,  and  communities 
cannot  attack  the  problem  unless  their 
neighbours  in  other  states  join  the  effort. 

But  I  would  hasten  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  was  no  collusion  on  this,  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself. 

Thus  I  can  only  urge  our  government  to 
present  these  arguments  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  hope  for  immediate  acceptance  and 
agreement  from  the  federal  government  in  its 
role  as  outlined  in  my  resolution. 

A  most  important  function  of  this  federal 
agency  should  also  be  the  establishment  of 
interim  criteria  to  provide  the  necessary 
guidelines  now  to  provincial  authorities  and 
industries  in  the  administration  of  air  pollu- 
tion control  until  more  accurate  criteria  can 
be  established.  Coordination  of  the  research 
necessary  to  produce  these  criteria  should  also 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
with  participation  by  provincial  authorities, 
universities,  research  establishments,  includ- 
ing those  of  industry  itself. 

Responsibility  for  control  of  air  pollution  in 
Ontario  is  divided  at  present  with  the  prov- 
ince being  responsible  for  industrial  emissions 
and  municipalities  for  products  of  combustion. 
This  split  was  considered  advisable  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  because  daily  inspec- 
tion is  required  to  enforce  control  of  smoke 
and  soot  emissions. 

I  think  experience  with  this  programme  has 
proven  that,  except  for  the  larger  cities, 
municipal  control  is  spotty  and  largely  in- 
effective. In  many  cases,  the  situation  does 
not  justify  the  passage  of  an  air  pollution 
control  bylaw  or  the  employment  of  a 
specialist  on  a  full-time  basis.  The  result  is 
that  little  or  no  effective  control  is  exercised 
at  the  local  level.  Furthermore  it  is  difficult 
for  one  community  to  apply  rigid  controls, 
while  others  are  allowed  to  ignore  the  problem 
altogether. 

And  finally,  air  pollution  affects  areas  and 
regions  as  a  whole;  it  is  related  to  economic 
development,  land  usage,  topography  and 
climate.  The  regional  concept  is  the  basis  of 
the  provincial  control  system,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  same  concept 
must  be  applied  now  to  the  control  of  the 


products  of  combustion.  It  must  also  apply 
to  other  causes  of  pollution  not  directly  related 
to  industry.  In  short,  I  urge  that  air  pollu- 
tion control  within  a  province  in  all  its 
aspects  be  placed  under  provincial  control— 
and  an  arrangement  worked  out  with  the 
federal  government  wherever  there  is  an 
interprovincial  or  international  aspect  in- 
volved. 

Regional  control  of  air  pollution  in  the 
province  should  conform  to  our  ten  regional 
development  areas  if  at  all  possible.  Each 
area  or  region  of  control  should  be  responsible 
to  the  provincial  government. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  comparison 
of  the  air  pollution  control  programmes  across 
Canada  indicates  quite  clearly  that  Ontario's 
programme  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best 
in  this  country.  While  I  find  no  cause  for 
alarm  it  is  still  just  not  good  enough  for  now, 
and  certainly  not  for  the  future.  But  this  is 
recognized,  and  improvements  are  now  being 
developed  and  carried  out  by  dedicated  civil 
servants. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  its  dynamic  Minister  and 
to  municipal  authorities  working  in  close 
harmony  with  specialists  from  our  various 
industries.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  this  House  to  every 
one  responsibly  concerned  and  working  to 
resolve  this  problem  of  air  pollution.  I  would 
like  to  assure  them  of  our  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  their  work.  I  feel  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  would  provide  the  addi- 
tional support  that  is  required  to  make  their 
efforts  even  more  effective  in  the  future.  I 
hope  this  ends  once  and  for  all  the  irre- 
sponsible and  very  damaging  statements  made 
by  ill-informed   persons. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  was  the  year  1957 
that  the  select  committee  on  air  pollution  and 
smoke  control  of  this  Legislature  brought  in 
its  report.  In  dealing  with  experts  in  the 
field  in  this  matter  since,  the  report  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  standards  of  information  and 
excellence  that  has  been  done  in  this  problem, 
that  has  continent-wide  importance.  I  think 
that  even  after  this  many  years,  10  full  years, 
we  should  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  are  still  in  office  for  the 
good  work  that  was  done  on  that  occasion. 

The  first  recommendation  that  was  made  by 
that  committee  was  that  Ontario  should  set 
up  an  air  pollution  control  commission  with 
similar  terms  of  reference  to  that  which  has 
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presently  jurisdiction  over  water  pollution. 
This  has  not  been  done  by  the  government. 

As  you  know,  sir,  we  have  a  division  of  The 
Department  of  Health  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  control  of  air  pollution,  at 
least  the  legislation  associated  with  it  in  this 
province.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
jurisdiction  is  divided  with  the  province  of 
Ontario  accepting  some  of  it.  But  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves  have  the  right  to  pass 
by-laws  by  which  they  can  control  the  rate 
of  emission  from  the  stacks  of  industries  which 
might  cause  pollution  at  the  local  level  and 
from  the  heating  plants  and  plants  of  this 
nature  that  are  so  important  to  the  industries 
and  to  the  homes  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I 
believe  this  is  a  responsibility  that  can  no 
longer  be  left  with  the  municipalities,  that 
when  we  talk  about  a  community  we  should 
be  referring  to  the  community  of  Ontario 
itself,  and  that  this  Legislature  and  the  gov- 
ernment that  is  responsible  to  the  Legislature 
should  take  action  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  predicted,  as  you  know,  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  to  see  that  general  legislation 
with  general  inspection  is  set  up  so  that  this 
very  important  problem,  a  problem  that  is 
increasing  in  importance,  can  be  dealt  with 
eflFectively  in  the  years  that  lie  immediately 
ahead. 

We  do  not  question,  as  members  of  the 
Legislature,  the  importance  of  air  pollution 
abatement.  It  has  several  serious  aspects,  but 
I  suppose  the  health  aspect  is  the  one  that  is 
most  important  and  in  reference  to  this  air 
pollution  as  a  serious  health  hazard  I  would 
quote  directly  from  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  in  1957  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  there  is  ample  authority 
-    and  a  continually  increasing  amount  of  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  statement  that  air  pol- 
lution is  a  major  cause  of  lung  cancer  and 
other  malignancies. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

Of  course  there  are  many  factors  to  be 
considered  when  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tions are  compared,  but  it  is  in  our  opinion 
air  pollution  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  greater  incidence  of  respira- 
tory cancers  and  many  other  diseases  in  the 
more  thickly  populated  centres  as  compared 
with  rural  areas. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  sir,  that  in  a  recent 
paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  the  statistics  showed  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  death  rate  from  primary  can- 
cer of  the  lung  in  Canada  over  a  period  of 


1936  to  1964.  Among  males  the  death  rate 
has  increased  more  than  11  times,  so  that  as 
of  1963  it  had  risen  to  more  than  33  deaths 
per  thousand  male  population. 

This  is  significant,  of  course,  in  light  of  the 
recent  reports  associated  with  the  injurious 
efiFects  of  smoking.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
must  be  aware  that,  added  to  these  effects, 
are  those  associated  with  the  pollution  in  the 
air  of  our  major  urban  centres.  This  has 
undoubtedly  added  to  these  statistics  that  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  the  report  that  I 
referred  to.  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
this  Legislature  was  passed  in  1958,  and  this 
set  out  the  abatement  of  air  pollution  as  muni- 
cipal responsibiHty.  We  know  that  since  that 
day  there  have  been  by-laws  set  up  in  a 
number  of  municipalities  for  inspection  and 
control.  But  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  we  are 
past  the  time  when  we  can  look  to  this  sort 
of  control  as  being  effective. 

My  own  experience  in  this,  of  course, 
coming  from  a  rural  area,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  come 
from  the  larger  urban  areas.  I  was  much 
struck,  in  driving  into  the  city  just  today,  to 
notice  that  the  stacks  that  take  the  gaseous 
effluent  from  the  Ontario  Hydro  plants  along 
the  waterfront  were  belching  out  great  clouds 
of  pollution  that  I  suppose  could  be  measured 
in  miles.  I  notice  that  my  good  friend,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  commission,  is  shaking 
his  head  at  me.  He  is  about  to  tell  me  that 
a  good  deal  of  this  effluent  is  in  fact  con- 
densed water  vapour  and  due  to  the  low 
temperature  of  this  particular  time  of  year. 
But  naturally  even  he  must  be  embarrassed 
by  the  large  clouds  of  these  noxious  gases  that 
come  out  of  the  thermal  electric  plants  even 
in  the  warm  weather  because,  as  he  knows, 
when  he  looks  to  the  stacks  fcr  which  he  has 
some  responsibility,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  air  pollution 
coming  from  this  source. 

In  Toronto  we  are  fortunate  that  the  city 
is  on  the  ncrth  shore  of  the  lake.  We  have 
a  prevailing  northwesterly  wind  that  carries 
the  poisonous  effluent  out  into  the  area  where 
the  international  joint  commission  has  the 
responsibility.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  hon. 
member  for  Lambton  West  (Mr.  Knox)  and 
others  to  say  that  surely  this  is  a  federal 
responsibility,  if  net  the  municipalities;  then 
the  federal  government.  I  submit  to  you,  sir, 
that  by  the  fact  that  we  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  do  contribute  to  the  air  pollution  of 
the  environment  through  Ontario  Hydro,  and 
through  a  number  of  other  provincial  agencies, 
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that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  very  serious 
responsibihty  that  we  must  take  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  province. 

I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  legislation  be 
brought  forward  at  the  earliest  time  to  allow 
us  to  regard  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
particularly  as  a  community  which  would  be 
governed  by  one  set  of  guidelines,  one  set  of 
regulations,  and  a  common  inspection.  Cer- 
tainly in  this  way  we  can  carry  out  the  abate- 
ment that  is  so  necessary  in  this  particular 
day  and  age. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  that  would 
exclude  northern  Ontario  from  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  My  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  was  telling  me  just 
a  few  moments  ago  that  the  pollution  prob- 
lems from  sulphur  dioxide  are  still  very  great 
in  the  Sudbury  area,  although  much  has  been 
done  over  the  years  to  abate  them. 

I  remember  at  one  time  my  father,  who 
was  trained  in  agriculture,  was  on  the  verge 
of  accepting  a  position  with  the  International 
Nickel  Company  about  1914.  He  was  going 
to  go  up  there  as  their  liaison  man  with  the 
local  farmers,  who  were  even  then  experienc- 
ing great  difficulties  with  the  sulphur  dioxide 
contamination  in  the  air.  If  he  had  taken 
that  decision  rather  than  the  one  that  he  did 
take,  I  might  presently  have  been  one  of  the 
underground  workers  and  a  member  of  the 
united  mine  workers,  or  mine,  mill  and  smelter 
workers  or  the  steel  workers. 

This  would  have  been  quite  a  different 
career  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  but  the  truth 
is,  sir,  that  sulphur  dioxide  contamination  is 
of  great  importance  in  this  province,  in  the 
northern  part  as  well  as  the  scuth,  and  a 
very  difficult  one  to  control.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  direct  method  whereby  sulphur 
dioxide  can  be  removed  from  the  gaseous 
effluent  other  than  by  converting  it  through 
an  expensive  process  into  a  by-product,  usu- 
ally sulphuric  acid.  This  is  something  that 
has  to  be  considered  when  we  determine  the 
control  of  the  gaseous  effluent  from  these 
plants. 

Naturally  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of 
all  of  us,  as  citizens  of  southern  Ontario,  to  set 
definite  guidelines  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  companies  that  can  prove  that  they 
cannot  remove  these  effluents  themselves  and 
remain  in  operation.  But  there  are  other 
ways  whereby  we  can  approach  this  specific 
problem. 

As  you  knew,  sir,  it  is  possible  to  set  certain 
limits  in  the  sulphur  content  of  the  fuels  used 
themselves,  so  that  even  if  none  of  the  sulphur 
dioxide  is  removed  from  the   gaseous  waste 


there  is  not  as  much  in  it  to  start  with  if 
the  fuels  used  in  the  original  process  are  of 
proper  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contamination  due  to 
industry  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  that 
we  have  in  this  province.  We  already  are 
v/ell  aware  cf  the  fact  that  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  used  in  automobiles  and  other 
means  of  transportation  is  a  serious  hazard, 
particularly  when  the  concentration  of  these 
vehicles  is  as  great  as  it  is  in  a  good  many  of 
our  urban  areas.  We  know  that  certain  states 
of  the  union,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  are  going  to 
require  in  the  near  future,  devices  that  are 
fitted  to  the  internal  combustion  engines  to 
remove  these  products  that  contaminate  the 
air,  and  which  are  so  dangerous  to  health. 

We  are  often  lulled  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  automobiles  per  capita  in  Ontario, 
although  it  is  very  high,  is  not  as  high  as  it 
is  in  California.  Of  course,  this  argument 
does  not  hold  true  when  you  take  part  in  the 
rush-hour  traffic  coming  into  a  number  of 
the  large  urban  centres  across  the  province; 
Toronto,  I  suppose,  being  the  outstanding 
example. 

The  fact  that  a  good  many  of  our  people 
find  themselves,  for  two  hours  each  day,  in 
the  bumper-to-bumper  traffic  where  the  con- 
centration of  the  carcinogenic  hydrocarbons 
that  come  out  of  the  internal  combustion 
engines  must  be  a  severe  health  hazard, 
directs  to  our  sincere  attention  something  that 
should  be  done  and  can  be  done  to  relieve 
this  matter.  We  know  that  the  cars  that  are 
coming  off  the  assembly  line,  for  example  at 
the  Ford  plant  in  Oakville,  can  be  equipped 
with  the  anti-pollution  devices  which  are 
put  on  the  automobiles  that  are  manufactured 
here  for  export.  It  seems  to  me  ridiculous, 
that  we  cannot  apply  the  same  type  of  regu- 
lation to  the  automobiles  that  are  going  to  be 
put  in  use  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  And 
further,  and  more  specific,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  rather  simple  regulation,  directing  the 
exhaust  from  the  big  trucks  and  buses  that 
ply  our  cities  and  our  highways  into  the  sky, 
rather  than  into  the  faces  and  lungs  of  the 
people  who  have  to  live  and  work  in  some 
of  these  city  centres,  would  be  of  good  use 
to  all  of  us  as  citizens  of  the  province.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  done. 

I  think  that  we  should  start  with  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  proper  system  whereby  the  levels 
of  air  pollution  are  measured  regularly  and 
the  results  made  public.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  expense  of  such  a  system;  and  the 
fact  that  we   are  building  a   couple   of  air- 
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pollution-measuring  towers  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  does  not  seem  to  meet  in  any  way 
the  requirements  as  they  are  developing  in 
the  1960s,  and  as  we  enter  the  1970s. 

I  submit  to  you,  sir,  that  some  of  these 
air-pollution-measuring  devices  must  be  set 
up  beside  the  great  throughways  on  which  the 
rush  hour  traffic  comes  into  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  for  example,  so  that  we  will  know 
once  and  for  all  the  emergency  of  the  situa- 
tion that  presents  itself  to  us.  I  know,  sir, 
that  my  time  is  limited  in  this  regard  but  I 
would  say  to  you  in  closing  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  deal  as  effectively  as  it  might 
with  the  need  for  provincial  jurisdiction  on  a 
community-wide  basis— the  need  for  proper 
testing  of  the  air  pollution,  as  it  presently  is, 
particularly  associated  with  our  highways  and 
freeways. 

We  know  that  a  national  criterion  might 
be  of  use,  but  the  problem  in  Canada  is  very 
different  to  what  it  is  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  competition  for  industry  between 
the  states  is  different  to  the  competition  we 
experience  here  in  Canada.  I  would  say,  sir, 
that  not  enough  has  been  done  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario;  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to 
try  to  shuffle  this  responsibility  off,  onto  the 
federal  government.  We  have  tried  to  put  it 
onto  the  municipalities,  and  we  are  now 
prepared  to  accept  the  fact  that  this  does  not 
work,  that  it  is  up  to  us  in  this  Legislature 
to  provide  leadership  and  legislation  in  this 
matter  of  great  public   importance. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  speak  on  this  resolution,  I  would 
only  say  that  in  general  I  agree  with  what 
has  been  put  down  here  although  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  resolution  should  attempt 
to  shelve  the  responsibility  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. I  quite  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
mover  said  he  was  not  trying  to  shelve  that 
entirely. 

What  he  said  about  standards,  I  think, 
makes  sense— that  standards  should  be  set  up 
by  the  federal  government.  But  in  lieu,  or 
because  of  the  lack,  of  those  standards  I  think 
this  province  must  take  immediate  steps  to 
set  standards  and  to  enforce  certain  regula- 
tions. I  bring  before  the  House  two  illus- 
trations of  this. 

Right  here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  we 
have  an  air  pollution  department,  well  staffed, 
well  equipped— men  who  know  what  they  are 
about.  Some  time  ago  a  by-law  passed 
through  the  council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
—not  a  perfect  by-law  by  any  means,  but  a 
good  one  that  had  come  to  the  Minister  and 


had  been  sitting  on  the  desk  of  the  Minister 
for  some  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  here 
is  a  place  where  action  should  be  taken  by 
this  government  to  allow  Metropolitan 
Toronto  to  go  ahead.  They  are  equipped  to 
go  ahead;  they  want  to  go  ahead;  and  are 
being  held  up  by  technicalities  in  The  De- 
partment of  Health  in  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a 
place  where  action  can  be  taken.  This  pollu- 
tion does  not  affect  any  international  situation 
particularly.  Is  has  to  go  a  long  piece  before 
it  affects  us  internationally,  but  I  think  here 
that  action  is  needed  and  that  action  ought  to 
be   forthcoming. 

The  second  place  I  would  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  that  already  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  that  of  Sudbury, 
where  the  united  steel  workers,  when  they 
came  into  Sudbury  some  time  ago,  began  to 
look  at  the  pollution  situation  in  the  smelter 
and  mines  there.  This  has  been  known  for  a 
long  time.  A  lot  of  agitation  has  taken  place, 
and  certain  remedial  measures  have  gone 
forward  over  the  years. 

About  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  some 
of  us  flying  south  from  the  Lands  and  Forests 
tour  flew  over  the  smoke  stacks  of  Sudbury 
and  saw  that  beautiful  yellowish-brown 
smoke  billowing  out  from  those  stacks  going 
to  the  east,  we  realized  the  extent  of  the  kind 
of  contamination  that  is  going  on  there. 

One  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope),  by  the 
steel  workers  pointed  out  certain  salient  facts. 
In  the  Sudbury  area  sulphur  dioxide  is  gen- 
erated by  a  burning  or  roasting  of  sulphur- 
burning  ores  in  an  abundance  of  oxygen. 
CIL  is  using  about  300  tons  per  day  of  this 
gas,  turning  it  into  sulphuric  acid.  But  about 
one  million  tons  of  sulphur  yearly,  most  of  it 
as  sulphur  dioxide,  is  now  escaping  into  the 
atmosphere  in  that  area.  And  we  are  all,  I 
think,  familiar  with  what  has  happened  over 
the  years  to  the  vegetation  in  the  area— and 
still  vegetation  is  being  affected.  As  has 
been  said  already  by  the  Sarnia  member  who 
introduced  this  resolution,  we  do  not  yet  know 
very  much  about  its  effect  on  human  beings; 
but  we  do  know  that  if  it  has  this  effect  on  the 
vegetation  it  must  also  have  some  profound 
effect  on  people.  While  I  do  not  have  time 
to  elaborate  too  much  on  this  this  afternoon, 
because  of  the  shortness  of  time,  certainly  the 
effect  on  the  human  body  must  be  consider- 
able and  certainly  we  should  be  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 
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On  January  4  of  last  year,  1966,  a  delega- 
tion of  the  steel  workers  met  the  Minister  and 
his  officials  and  they  pointed  out  certain 
things  that  were  taking  place  in  Sudbury.  The 
union  had  bought  and  had  used  regular  gas- 
measuring  devices  and  they  had  taken  certain 
readings  which  they  brought  to  the  Minister. 
I  have  copies  of  those  readings,  taken  at 
various  places,  over  a  year's  period,  within 
the  mine  and  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  document. 

The  best  information  we  have  is  that  the 
international  medical  bodies  have  established 
certain  maximum  levels  of  concentrations  for 
various  harmful  gases,  and  the  maximum 
allowable  concentration  for  this  gas— sulphur 
dioxide— is  about  five  parts  per  million  parts 
of  air.  According  to  accepted  medical  practice, 
an  unprotected  worker  exposed  to  a  concen- 
tration of  sulphur  dioxide  for  eight  working 
hours  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  about  five  parts  per  million  for  an 
eight-hour  period. 

Now  I  know  that  within  the  works  of  Inter- 
national Nickel  there  are  devices  used  for  the 
protection  of  the  men— they  have  masks  which 
protect  them  to  some  extent— but  even  the 
men  who  are  not  using  masks  have  to  work  in 
some  of  these  heavy  concentrations.  Over  the 
years,  the  revelation  of  the  counting  devices 
showed  concentrations  sometimes  up  to  200 
where  the  maximum  allowance  should  be  not 
more  than  five. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  devices 
would  only  count  up  to  20.  In  many  cases 
they  reached  that,  and  later  in  the  year  they 
got  better  machines  and  they  found  much 
heavier  concentration.  I  have  pictures  here, 
too,  which  the  Minster  knows  about,  which 
were  filed  with  him  —  he  has  seen  them  —  of 
conditions  inside  the  plant,  and  a  situation 
which  is  extremely  serious. 

The  union  at  that  time  asked  the  Minister 
for  three  things.  First  of  all— and  these  are  the 
things  which  the  resolution  also  asked  for— 
that  the  government  carry  out  tests  to  verify 
the  tests  of  the  union;  and  the  union  under- 
stood the  Minister  promised  to  do  this.  There 
has  been  some  question  about  that  since. 

The  second  thing  that  was  asked  for  is  that 
the  government  should  set  standards  that  are 
reahstic  for  the  concentration  of  the  gas. 
And  the  third  thing  that  was  asked  for  was 
that  the  government  should  carry  out  research 
in  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  gas  upon  the 
workers  of  industry  in  the  Sudbury  area.  The 
union  offered  assistance  in  a  letter  later  to 
the  Minister,  dated  February  15.    They  in- 


dicated that  they  had  approached  Dr.  John  R. 
Brown,  professor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  physiological  hygiene,  of  the  school  of 
hygiene,  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
that  he  had  agreed  to  act  in  a  consulting  and 
advisory  capacity  in  this  regard.  The  union 
was  quite  willing  to  spend  money  to  help  in 
this  respect. 

In  April,  with  no  answer  to  this  letter,  the 
union  again  wrote  the  Minister,  pleading  with 
him  that  some  action  be  taken.  About  seven 
weeks  after  the  first  meeting,  some  inspection 
work  had  been  carried  on  in  the  plant.  With 
what  results  we  do  not  know,  because  the 
attitude  that  both  the  government  and 
management  took  was  that  this  was  the  busi- 
ness of  government  and  management  and  that 
the  employees  had  no  right  to  have  any 
information  as  to  what  had  been  found  out. 

Later  on,  in  April,  a  letter  was  written  to 
the  Minister  and  I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter 
here.  I  am  not  going  to  read  it,  I  have  not 
the  time,  but  they  did  plead  with  the  Minister 
to  take  action  because  of  the  serious  effect  of 
the  gas— not  only  of  this  gas,  but  of  carbon 
monoxide  as  well,  which  was  also  apparent  in 
the  plant. 

The  Minister  at  that  time  made  an  answer, 
and  the  answer  from  the  Minister  was  very 
illuminating.  He  said  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
set  a  figure  on  the  maximum  exposure  to 
gases,  and  that  all  employees  who  might  be 
subjected  to  gases  in  any  concentration  are 
supplied  with  respiratory  equipment.  Tests 
are  being  conducted  to  prove  the  effective- 
ness of  this  equipment. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  tests  of  this  kind  can 
be  made  and  should  be  made.  He  also  points 
out  that  there  is  no  particular  need  of  a  test, 
because  the  company  is  now  putting  in  new 
equipment.  Fluid-bed  roasters  wall  replace 
the  present  roasters  and  the  erection  of  ven- 
tilation of  a  new  design,  with  increased 
capacity  will  increase  the  volume  of  air 
throughout  the  plant. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these 
two  things.  The  roasters  are  going  in,  after 
all  these  years.  This  is  late  action,  postponed 
too  long.  In  the  second  place,  the  ventilators 
are  being  put  in  which  will  help  the  interior 
atmosphere  of  the  plants.  But  they  are  simply 
going  to  shift  the  sulphur  dioxide  into  the 
atmosphere  outside,  to  pollute  air.  It  seems 
to  me  that  more  is  needed  than  this.  There 
should  be  some  way  by  which  the  sulphur 
dioxide  is  recovered  and  is  not  spewed  out 
into  the  atmosphere  so  that  the  member  for 
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Sudbury  has  to  breathe  it  after  it  comes  out 
of  the  plant. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  western  Canada, 
Cominco,  which  has  a  plant  just  north  of  the 
line,  was  doing  the  same  thing  that  Inco  is 
now  doing  in  Sudbury.  The  people  to  the 
south,  in  the  United  States,  objected,  and 
Cominco  was  sued  and  the  people  who  were 
suing  won.  Cominco  was  told  in  effect  to  keep 
their  harmful  gases  to  themselves.  They  did. 
It  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  there  is  no  more 
sulphur  dioxide  problem  from  Cominco. 

Now  what  Cominco  can  do,  surely  Inter- 
naticnal  Nickel  can  do,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  this  was  undertaken  seriously. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
Was  the  situation  corrected  after  the  union 
objection?  Did  Cominco  correct  the  situation 
fully? 

Mr.  Young:  According  to  the  information  I 
have,  Cominco  has  corrected  the  situation 
and  the  amount  of  gases  now  escaping  into 
the  atmosphere  is  within  the  limit  of  tolerance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No  more  danger 
from  it? 

Mr.  Young:  This  is  what  I  am  told.  Now 
perhaps  the  Minister  has  further  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  is  a  funny  thing 
the  unions  have  this  information  and  we  do 
not.   I  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  fur- 
ther thought  that  I  want  to  make  and  that  is 
that  carbon  monoxide  is  also  a  problem  in 
this  plant  and  heavy  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide— I  have  not  the  time  to  give  the  full 
story  of  that— are  also  a  problem.  This  also 
should  be  immediately  looked  at.  The  mon- 
itors have  recently  been  shifted,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Minister,  from  30  feet  from  the 
source  of  the  carbon  monoxide  to  within  10 
feet,  but  men  are  working  between  the  moni- 
tors and  the  source  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
even  now.  It  is  a  serious  situation  and  the 
Minister  has  received  documented  accounts  of 
23  cases  where  men  had  serious  results  from 
this. 


It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  member  in- 
troducing this  resolution  said  the  cost  of  con- 
trol is  high,  and  that  is  true,  the  fact  is  that 
International  Nickel  is  a  company  with  1965 
profits  of  $143.7  million,  paid  in  American 
funds.  This  company  can  afford  to  clean  up 
this  situation  and  make  it  possible  for  those 
men  within  the  plant  to  breathe  properly  and 
not  to  have  the  kind  of  results  which  are 
coming  up  there  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provincial  govern- 
ment should  take  action  now  to  see  that  Inco 
is  cleaned  up.  It  should  also  take  action  to 
see  that  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  the  power 
to  enforce  this  by-law  which  it  wants  to  en- 
force at  the  present  time. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  member  who 
introduced  this  resolution,  that  while  I  agree 
in  substance  with  what  he  has  said,  I  think 
this  province  also  has  a  responsibility  to  act 
quickly  to  clean  up  situations  such  as  the 
ones  I  have  mentioned  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  under  the  arrange- 
ment we  have  for  private  members'  hour  that 
the  debate  automatically  ends  at  six  o'clock. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume  the  debate 
on  the  motion  in  reply  to  the  Address  from 
the  Throne. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  there  be  a  night  session 
tomorrow  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  there  will  not  be  a 
night  session  tomorrow.  I  am  trying  to  arrange 
things  so  that  all  those  who  wish  to  speak  in 
the  Throne  debate  will  have  an  opportunity 
so  to  do.  I  would  like  to  complete  the  Throne 
debate  by  a  week  from  today  and  then  bring 
the  budget  in  a  week  from  tomorrow.  We 
agreed  that  we  would  attempt  to  complete 
this  debate  before  the  budget  came  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock  p.m. 
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(Exchange  of  correspondence  on  Confederation  conference— Rt.  Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson.) 


PRIME  MINISTER 


CANADA 

CONFIDENTIAL 
•       PREMIER  MINISTRE 

Ottawa,  January  26th,  1967. 


My  dear  Prime  Minister: 

Since  learning  of  the  announcement  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  Toronto  yesterday  of  the  inten- 
tion of  your  government  to  invite  me  and  the 
Premiers  of  the  provinces  to  attend  a  conference  in 
Ontario  later  this  year  to  discuss  the  future  of  Con- 
federation, I  have  been  considering  some  of  the 
questions  that  could  arise  in  relation  to  such  a 
project.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable 
for  me  to  communicate  to  you  vi'ithout  delay  some 
points   of  concern   that   occur   to   me. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  recall  quite  clearly 
the  discussion  on  the  concluding  day  of  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  Ottawa  last  October  in  the 
course  of  which  you  expressed  the  hope  that  in  the 
next  two-year  period,  when  fiscal  questions  will  to 
some  extent  be  out  of  the  way,  the  governments 
might  discuss  the  workings  of  Confederation  itself 
and  the  ways  in  which  these  could  be  made  more 
effective.  I  had  the  impression  that  you  had  par- 
ticularly in  mind  the  possibility  of  an  initial  dis- 
cussion among  the  provinces  at  one  or  another  of 
the  conferences  of  provincial  Premiers  that  are  now 
an  annual  aifair.  There  was  some  reference  by  you 
and  other  Premiers  to  the  desirability  of  representa- 
tives of  the  federal  government  being  present  at  such 
a  discussion.  This  woiild  of  course  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  that  has  developed  at 
conferences  of  Premiers  of  inviting  the  federal 
government  to  send  representatives  to  such  meetings 
in  the  status  of  observers.  I  did  not,  I  must  say, 
understand  that  what  you  might  have  been  thinking 
of  at  that  time  was  a  federal-provincial  conference 
called   at  the  initiative  of  Ontario. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
precedent  for  a  federal-provincial  conference  being 
called  by  a  provincial  government.  I  am  certainly 
not  one  to  argue  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
a  precedent  but  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
this  particular  precedent  would  be  wise,  especially 
in  present  circumstances.  Normally,  when  a  provin- 
cial Premier  wishes  to  have  a  matter  of  common 
concern  discussed  at  a  federal-provincial  conference. 


he  has  suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
that  a  conference  should  be  assembled,  or  that  a 
particular  item  should  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
a  conference  that  has  been  called.  The  holding  of 
such  conferences,  or  the  inclusion  of  items  on  the 
agenda,  have  normally  been  after  consultation  by 
tne  federal  government  with  all  the  Premiers.  I 
think  this  procedure  is  sound.  Therefore  I  wonder 
whether  it  would  be  wise,  or  desirable,  to  move  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  Premier  of  any  province  might 
initiate  a  federal-provincial  conference  that  could 
be  awkward  or  untimely  for  one  of  the  other  gov- 
ernments,  or  unhelpful  to  the  country  as   a  whole. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  think  that  I  have  con- 
cluded that  a  situation  of  that  kind,  in  relation  to 
time  or  convenience,  applies  with  regard  to  the 
conference  you  are  proposing.  However,  if  the 
precedent  is  established,  I  do  not  see  what  guarantee 
we  can  have  in  the  future  that  situations  may  not 
be  established  at  the  instigation  of  a  particular  pro- 
vincial government  which  might,  on  the  whole,  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  strains  of  Confederation 
rather  than  diminishing  them— an  effect  exactly 
opposite  to  the  one  I  am  sure  you  have  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  alternative  to  the  approach 
you  have  suggested  could  be  developed  that  would 
be  consistent  with  the  practice  hitherto.  The  initia- 
tive that  the  government  of  Ontario  has  taken  in 
raising  the  subject  could,  if  you  so  wished,  be  trans- 
lated into  action  through  having  an  item  suggested 
for  possible  inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  that  might  be  called  in  the 
normal  way  at  some  time  in  the  coming  months. 
While  no  conference  is  scheduled  at  present,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  could  not  explore  with  provincial 
governments  the  desirability  of  having  a  conference 
and  determining  when  this  would  best  suit  the  con- 
venience of  all  concerned.  Alternatively,  you  might, 
of  course,  think  it  best  to  use  the  vehicle  of  an 
interprovincial   conference   as   a  first  step. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  thought  I  should  raise  these 
points  for  your  consideration  without  delay.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  your  views. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed) 
L.  B.  Pearson 

The  Honourable  John  P.  Robarts,  Q.C,  M.P.P., 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
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THE  PRIME  MINISTER  AND  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  COUNCIL 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Toronto,  Ontario, 
February  1,  1967. 


Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  received  your  confidential  letter  of  January 
26th  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  federal-provincial  confer- 
ence in  October  1966,  as  you  mention,  I  introduced 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  on  Confederation.  After 
a  short  discussion,  you  added  a  brief  comment  to 
the  effect:  "Well,  we  will  leave  this  to  Mr.  Robarts." 
On  that  basis  I  have  proceeded,  fortified  by  the 
earnest  conviction  that  what  every  citizen  of  our 
country  is  anxious  to  achieve  today,  and  what  our 
people  hope  and  intend  to  arrive  at,  is  Canadian 
unity,   the  lack   of  which   all  of  us   must  deplore. 

Permit  me  to  allay  any  feelings  of  disquiet  and 
alarm  which  you  might  hold.  My  proposal  does  not 
infringe,  nor  was  it  intended  to  infringe,  upon  the 
jurisdictional  authority  of  the  federal  government. 
Any  such  suggestion  is  simply  not  valid.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  not  envisioned  this  initial  conference 
as  a  federal-provincial  conference  as  we  have  come 
to  know  them. 

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  one  hundred  or 
more  years  ago,  only  because  the  provinces  existing 
came  together,  by  conference  and  finally  through 
legal  union,  did  it  become  possible  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  and  creation  of  the  dominion  of 
Canada,  now  Canada  as  we  more  currently  denomin- 
ate our  nation  today. 

Then  there  was  need  for  unity.  Today  there  is  a 
swelling  chorus  of  millions  of  voices  expressing  a 
similar  need.  Perhaps  once  again,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  by  appropriate  discussion  in  a  conference, 
unfettered  by  the  techniques  and  procedures  in  effect 
at  the  various  types  of  conference  held  over  the  past 
several  years,  achievements  might  result  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governments  of  Canada  sitting  down 
together:  to  examine  Confederation  and  to  take  stock 
of  the  state  of  affairs  after  one  hundred  years  of 
partnership  together;  to  take  the  time  to  discuss  and 
review,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  rancour,  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement;  and  to  explore  through 
our  ingenuity  and  kinship  what  can  be  done  to  ensure 
a  strong  and  united  Canada. 


Surely  no  harm  can  result  from  conducting  an 
inventory  of  the  happenings  and  events  of  our 
century  of  progressive  history  since  1867.  Out  of  it, 
in  my  opinion,  can  come  suggestions  for  plans  to 
chart  our  future  and  to  shape  the  second  century  of 
our  nation  based  upon  a  sure  and  firm  foundation, 
them  from  asserting,  the  right  to  assume  their  proper 

No  one  can  justly  deny  the  provinces,  nor  prevent 
them  from  asserting  the  right  to  assume  their  proper 
place  and  play  their  proper  role  in  the  evolvement 
of  the  governmental  process  in  our  country.  The 
conference  proposed  is  not  to  be  a  forum  for  decision- 
makmg.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  intention  that  the 
conference  would  set  about  to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion or  amendments  to  the  present  constitution. 
Rather,  it  would  be  a  meeting  of  minds,  in  a  relaxed 
atmosphere,  where  representatives  of  all  our  people 
could  enter  upon  a  great  discussion  of  all  the 
elements  mvolved,  and  bring  about  an  intelligent  and 
truittul  approach  to  the  points  of  view  put  forward 
tor  exanimation.  Within  this  framework,  it  should 
be  possible  to  come  to  certain  conclusions  and  to 
endeavour  to  determine  what  can   be   done. 

Today  the  problems  which  beset  the  body  pohtic 
of  Canada  cry  out  for  solution.  We  are  in  a  new 
era.  With  the  expansion  and  growth  of  Canada  and 
Its  economy,  the  powers  of  the  provinces,  which 
created  the  Canadian  federalism,  have  naturally  in- 
creased, as  have  those  of  the  federal  government, 
there  must  be  flexibility  and  understanding  if  this 
country  of  ours  is  to  survive. 

The  one  objective  I  have  in  mind  for  this  con- 
ference IS  that  it  will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian   people    and    their   nation    which    the    prov- 

n"nT,  f !f^^?  """i  '\  '"'^""^  continued  existence, 
unity  and  strength,  the  provinces  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

I  appreciate  having  had  your  letter  of  enquiry.  I 
have  endeavoured  simply  and  sincerely  to  assure  you 
on  the  points   you  raised.    I  hope  that  with  your  co- 

^IZT''''  n"^  ^1?°^^'"  ^"^'^  «  conference,  when  con- 
vened    will    achieve    results    to    the    advantage    and 

Crnfdian'cittens"^^^^"*    ^"'    ^"*"^^    ^^--*--    ^' 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
(signed) 
John  P.  Robarts 

Right  Honourable  L.  B.  Pearson,  P.C, 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 

House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1967 


The  House  met  at  2.30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  west  gallery,  stu- 
dents from  Annunciation  separate  school  and 
St.  Kevin's  separate  school. 

Petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  peti- 
tions have  been  received: 

Of  the  Napanee  and  district  collegiate  insti- 
tute board  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  per- 
mitting it  to  reimburse  parents  in  lieu  of 
providing  transportation  for  pupils  from  Am- 
herst Island  when  transportation  cannot  be 
provided  due  to  inclement  weather. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  York 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  providing  for 
night  time  parking  by  permit  on  designated 
highways   in   the   municipality. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting  the 
use  of  private  residences  as  rooming  or  board- 
ing houses  to  accommodate  visitors  or  tourists 
in  certain  areas  of  the  city. 

Of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
London  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  ratify- 
ing a  contract  for  group  life  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills  pre- 
sented the  committee's  first  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  the  society  of 
industrial  and  cost  accountants  of  Ontario. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  The  Empire 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  the  college  of 
the  Dominican  or  Friar  Preachers  of  Ottawa. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  Provincial 
Butchers  Machinery  Company  Limited. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  (Mr. 
White)  ought  to  be  informed  that  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  committee  this  morning,  when  roll 
call  was  taken  there  were— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
The  member  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Twenty-five  Tories  were  absent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction   of  bills. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Assessment  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs. 

Were  any  subsidies,  loans,  guarantees  or 
deposits  made  available  to  York  Trust  by  the 
province  of  Ontario?  Did  the  recent  change 
in  its  officers'  setup  come  about  as  a  result  of 
order,  suggestion,  or  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  government  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  no. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  the 
only  matter  of  which  we  have  knowledge  is 
the  addition  of  Mr.  Alexander  V.  Crate  to  the 
organization. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Would  the  Attorney  General  comment  on 
the  complaints  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
force  that  the  policing  of  jaywalkers  is  inef- 
fective because  under  present  laws  a  pedes- 
trian does  not  have  to  give  a  police  officer 
his  name  and  address? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  I 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  asked  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter.   It  is  scarcely  a  question, 
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but  I  accept  the  invitation  to  make  a  brief 
comment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  problem.  It  does  not 
apply  only  to  this  area  of  jaywalking.  The 
general  principle  is  that  persons  are  not  re- 
quired to  give  any  evidence  to  the  police  in 
a  situation  which  may  tend  to  incriminate 
them,  and  the  name  and  address  comes 
within  that  area.  I  think  it  extends  in  many 
police  situations;  you  just  do  not  have  to  talk. 

Now  if  the  hon.  member  wants  me  to  com- 
ment on  what  might  be  the  remedy  for  that 
situation,  one  can  think  of  situations  such  as 
The  Highway  TrafiBc  Act,  where  you  are  re- 
quired to  produce  your  licence,  giving  certain 
information  on  it. 

But  this  lies  within  that  principle  that  no 
one  has  to  open  his  mouth  to  give  evidence 
to  incriminate  himself.  I  think  that  we  would 
hardly  want  to  contemplate  the  remedy  of 
making  jaywalking  an  arrestable  offence.  But 
I  think  the  supervision,  the  accosting  by 
police  officers  of  persons  jaywalking  has  a 
pretty  remedial  effect  on  the  situation.  No- 
body likes  to  be  bothered,  accosted,  or  chal- 
lenged by  a  police  officer.  Now  while  I  ap- 
preciate the  problem,  I  have  not  thought  the 
matter  out  far  enough  since  receiving  this 
question  to  suggest  legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Attorney  General,  as 
follows:  Is  there  a  case  before  the  courts 
involving  the  alleged  use  of  the  prefix  "doctor" 
by  Emile  Harvard  of  Beltone  of  Toronto?  Are 
there  any  other  charges  pending  against  this 
individual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  charges  against  this  individual.  He  is 
charged  with  indecent  assault  in  both  of  those. 
These  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
using  a  stethoscope,  so  I  am  informed. 

I  have  a  further  something  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  question.  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  the  use  of  this  name  "Doctor 
Harvard",  the  right  to  use  the  name  in  pass- 
ing himself  off  as  a  qualified  professional  man, 
is  being  investigated,  particularly  by  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  investi- 
gation is  not  yet  complete  and  I  am  informed 
it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  as  yet  enough 
evidence  as  to  his  use  of  this  title  to  lay 
charges,  but  the  matter  is  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon  Minister  of  Labour. 

What  is  the  Minister  doing  to  widen  the 
scope  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  athletics 
commission  to  deal  with  the  allegation  made 


by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr. 
Eagleson)  that  professional  hockey  groups  are 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  the 
children  of  this  province  play  hockey? 

Hon.  D.  Bales  ( Minister  of  Labour ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  South,  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  raised  a  number  of  interesting 
points  in  his  speech  last  Friday  morning.  I 
plan  to  discuss  the  matters  with  him,  particu- 
larly as  it  affects  amateur  hockey  and  then 
we  will  take  a  close  look  at  the  situation. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education,  notice  of  which 
was  sent  to  him  yesterday. 

Would  the  Minister  explain  what  provision 
he  will  make  for  the  financial  support  of  post- 
secondary  institutions  associated  with  religious 
orders  which  have  been  up  until  now  receiv- 
ing federal  assistance? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  cf  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  the  wording  of  the 
question  has  been  altered  somewhat.  The 
question  I  received  read  "going  to  continue 
financial  support".  I  think  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  realizes  full  well  that  there  has 
been  no  provincial  support  for  denominational 
institutions,  and  the  decision  of  the  federal 
government  some  few  months  ago  with  re- 
spect to  support  to  higher  education  is  very 
definitely  complicated  as  it  exists  in  this 
province. 

I  think  I  could  say  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
come  up  with  some  solution  to  the  problem 
that  has  been  presented  to  us  by  the  decision 
made  in  Ottawa  with  respect  to  the  financing 
of  higher  education.  I  would  express  a  per- 
sonal view,  and  I  believe  a  view  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  in  no  way  do  we  wish  to  see 
the  religious  or  denominational  colleges  re- 
ceiving anything  less  than  they  have  received 
prior  to  the  decision.  I  am  in  the  process  now 
of  communicating  to  the  federal  authorities  a 
request  that  the  federal  government  continue 
their  payments  to  the  denominational  colleges 
of  this  province  at  least  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
change  was  that  the  federal  money  would  all 
be  channelled  through  this  government  rather 
than  be  made  directly  available  to  the  insti- 
tutions. 

I  wonder,  supplementary  to  my  first  ques- 
tion, if  the  Minister  might  indicate  when  the 
fiscal  year  associated  with  this  decision  would 
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be  up?  In  other  words,  what  would  the  dead- 
line be  for  the  change  in  financing  if  the 
federal  government  requires  that  the  province 
of  Ontario  administer  these  funds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  vary 
somewhat  from  institution  to  institution,  but 
I  believe  the  university's  fiscal  year  is  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  June.  In  other 
words,  there  is  sufficient  time  to  resolve  this 
problem  prior  to  their  having  to  make  formal 
commitments. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  how 
much  per  ton  price  support  is  paid  by  the 
<5uebec  government  to  the  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers of  that  province?  And  is  the  Minister  con- 
templating introducing  price  supports  for  the 
sugar  beet  industry  in  Ontario  to  place  it  in 
an  equitable  position  with  the  sugar  beet 
growing  industry  in  Quebec? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
ticn  I  would  first  of  all  say  that  the  nature 
of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  is  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  degree  of  support  that  is 
afforded  the  industry  by  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question  I  would 
say  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  government, 
as  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years,  to  urge 
the  establishment  of  a  national  sugar  policy 
in  Canada.  We  believe  that  if  this  is  accom- 
plished then  I  would  think  that  the  entire 
industry  across  Canada  would  be  stabilized  to 
a  very  marked  degree. 

I  understand  these  matters  are  under  con- 
sideration by  the  federal  government  and  we 
would  hope  for  a  favourable  reply. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management. 

Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House 
whether  the  Ontario  water  resources  commis- 
sion is  aware  of  the  high  incidence  of 
bepatitis  as  reported  by  Dr.  Workman  last 
year  in  the  Aylesworth  subdivision  of  King- 
ston township?  What  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  commission  in  conjunction  with  the 
township,  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  provide 
water  services  to  the  area? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  advised  that  at  the  request  of  the  town- 


ship of  Kingston  a  special  investigation  of 
water  supplies  serving  the  Aylesworth  sub- 
division was  made  by  the  OWRC  on  March 
23,  1966,  and  copies  of  the  report  were 
forwarded  to  the  township  and  the  medical 
officer  of  health.  The  boil  water  order  was 
issued  by  the  local  health  officer  and  the 
OWRC  report  recommended  that  the  con- 
sulting engineer  be  engaged  by  the  township 
to  prepare  a  preliminary  design  for  a  supply 
of  water  to  the  subdivision.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  later,  which  was  attended  by  OWRC 
staff,  and  it  was  agreed  tliat  the  township 
would  engage  the  consultant  to  prepare  the 
preliminary  report.  It  was  understood  that  a 
second  public  meeting  would  be  held  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  report  and  cost 
estimates  to  the  ratepayers,  when  this  had 
been  received  from  the  consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education.  Is  the 
Minister  aware  of  any  medical  schools  in 
Ontario  that  are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
accreditation  because  of  deficiencies  in  teach- 
ing staff?  And  the  second  part  of  that  ques- 
tion: Have  any  representations  been  made 
to  the  government,  by  medical  schools  within 
Ontario,  for  assistance  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  teaching  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
informed  that  there  is  no  medical  school  in 
Ontario  that  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
accreditation.  The  committee  on  university 
affairs  has  very  recently  finished  the  review 
cf  the  budgets  from  the  individual  universi- 
ties in  this  province  including  those  universi- 
ties that  are  supporting  medical  faculties. 
I  think  it  is  clearly  indicated  they  are  plan- 
ning substantial  increases  to  their  teaching 
personnel. 

Mr.  Trotter:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Would  the  report  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  Thursday,  February  2, 
1967,  be  completely  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
presume  to  say  what  the  report  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  last  Thursday  said.  The 
member  asked  me  a  question  in  respect  to 
the  universities  in  this  province,  and  I  say 
that  I  am  informed  that  no  university  or 
medical  faculty  in  this  province  is  in  danger 
of  losing  its  accreditation. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Minister 
of  Education,  a  second  question,  of  which 
he  has  had  notice.  Would  the  Minister 
comment  on  a  suggestion  by  Robert  Macaulay 
that  The  Department  of  Education  join  forces 
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with  the  medical  profession  to  study  oxygen 
starvation  during  the  birth  process,  a  leading 
cause  of  reading  difBculty  and  many  other 
problems  in  children? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  quite  prepared  to  comment  on  this  sug- 
gestion when  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  J.   Renwick  (Riverdale):   Mr.    Speaker, 

on  Friday  last- 
Mr.  Speaker:   I  recognize  the  member  for 

Bruce. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education.  What  studies  has  The  Department 
of  Education  made  regarding  the  standardiza- 
tion cf  designs  and  materials  as  far  as  the 
construction  of  educational  buildings  is  con- 
cerned in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  give 
a  very  lengthy  answer  to  this.  I  wonder  really 
whether  it  might  not  be  more  appropriate  to 
discuss  this  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education  because  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  of  interest  to  all  members  of 
the  House  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a 
short  answer.  I  would  say  to  the  member 
that  the  department  has  been  giving  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  whole  question 
of  construction  costs.  While  the  term 
"standardization  of  plans  and  material"  is 
used  from  time  to  time  as  being  a  possible 
solution,  the  people  involved  feel  that 
perhaps  a  more  likely  solution  will  be  the 
development  of  component-type  construction. 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  school  board,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratories  of  New  York,  with  some  support 
from  The  Department  of  Education  of  this 
province,  is  entering  into  an  experimental 
project  here  in  Toronto,  in  the  Metro  area, 
using  component-type  construction.  How- 
ever, it  is  too  early,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  indicate 
whether  this  will  in  itself  effectively  reduce 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  it  is  too  early  to 
determine  that  perhaps  this  is  the  more 
appropriate  way  of  tackling  this  particular 
problem. 

I  think  I  should  also  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  while  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  increase  in  construction  costs,  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  percentage  increase,  with 
respect  to  school  construction,  has  gone  up 
any  more  rapidly  than,  say,  housing,  or 
commercial,  or  industrial  construction.  It 
has  been  related  to  the  increase  in  salaries, 
materials,  and  so  on. 


I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  also 
point  out  that  I  believe  we  are  moving  into 
a  period  where  there  will  be  much  greater 
flexibility  in  design  and  utilization  of  school 
plants,  which  in  itself  would  mitigate  against 
what  perhaps  might  be  popularly  referred  to 
as  a  standard  plant.  I  could  give  the  reasons 
why,  in  some  jurisdictions  where  it  has  been 
tried,  the  standard  plant  has  not  really  met 
the  requirements  of  the  boards  or  the  com- 
munities they  serve. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  an  area 
that  we  could  debate  and  discuss  at  some 
length  during  the  estimates,  because  it  is  one 
I  am  sure  that  is  of  interest  to  all  members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Would  the  Minister  name  one 
jurisdiction  that  tried  this  and  has  turned  it 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
jurisdiction  to  the  south  of  us  in  the  process 
of  getting  further  information;  I  believe  they 
introduced  either  policy,  or  even  legislation 
I  think,  in  1960-61,  which  they  are  discover- 
ing now  is  not  effectively  meeting  it. 

In  other  words,  when  they  develop  what 
they  feel  may  be  a  standard  set  of  plans,  they 
find  that  it  does  not  apply  to  every  geographic 
site,  or  every  community.  In  the  final  analysis, 
part  of  the  cost  with  respect  to  construction 
is  related  to  supervision,  consulting  engineers, 
and  so  on.  This  would  still  have  to  l^e  done 
even  if  you  had  a  standard  set  of  plans  for 
a  school.  So  the  question  of  a  saving  then 
becomes  relevant.  I  would  be  quite  prepared, 
and  anxious,  to  discuss  this  because  I  have 
quite  a  bit  of  material  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  last 
I  asked  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  a  question;  it  remains  un- 
answered. I  wondered  if  he  might  have  the 
answer  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  hope  to  have  it  to- 
morrow. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  brief  statement  on  studded 
tires,  a  subject  that  has  become  of  increasing 
public  interest. 

Studded  tires  are  not  specifically  covered 
by  Ontario  legislation  at  this  time.  The  Min- 
ister of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  and  I  have 
given  the  matter  careful  and  thorough  exam- 
ination and  I  am  now  prepared  to  propose 
legislation  as  a  result  of  that  assessment.  It 
is  our  intention  to  permit  studded  tires,  but 
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to  impose  certain  controls,  such  as  limiting 
their  use  to  the  winter  months. 

It  would  appear  from  the  studies  to  date 
that  studded  tires  may  have  an  added  value 
to  safety  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
government  will  officially  permit  their  use. 

In  some  cases  their  characterstics  could  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  accidents.  However, 
much  further  testing  experience  is  necessary 
before  their  advantages  can  be  assessed.  The 
incorrect  use  of  studs  can  nullify  their  bene- 
fits. Studded  tires  must  only  be  used  in  pairs; 
and  if  the  rear  tires  are  studded  and  the 
front  tires  are  not  an  adverse  effect  on  steer- 
ing can  result. 

Studded  tires  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
major  safety  device,  but  they  do  have  a 
measure  of  safety  value.  While  studded  tires 
may  cause  some  damage  to  roads,  it  is  planned 
to  minimize  this  by  means  of  controls  re- 
garding their  use.  On  the  basis  of  present 
evidence,  the  Minister  of  Highways  and  I 
agree  that  the  probability  of  averting  even  a 
few  accidents  on  icy  roads  is  sufficient  to 
justify  their  use. 

While  the  legislation  now  being  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  House  will  take  into 
account  the  correct  use  of  studded  tires,  we 
will  continue  to  study,  and  observe  studies 
currently  underway  in  other  jurisdictions,  for 
the  fuller  assessment  of  their  safety  value  and 
possible  damage  to  pavements. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  the  Minister  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
House  to  ask  questions  on  statements  before 
the  orders  of  the  day.  If  the  member  has  a 
question  on  this  particular  subject  he  could 
ask  it  tomorrow. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  resum- 
ing the  debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  adjourned  the  debate  yesterday,  I  was 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  consumers  in 
this  province  have  when  they  are  literally  un- 
protected and  have  no  recourse— or  if  they 
do  have  a  recourse  it  is  so  difficult  to  enforce, 
in  fact,  that  they  are  really  helpless  against 
anyone  who  is  scheming  and  using  the  law 


as  it  is.  I  deplored  the  fact  that  this  govern- 
ment has  never  proclaimed  the  two  bills  that 
would  establish  the  consumers'  protection 
bureau  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

As  an  example  of  how  people  could  be 
misused,  I  emphasized  the  selling  of  hearing 
aids  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  pointed 
out  one  particular  group,  Beltone  of  Toronto. 

Further  to  that,  and  as  a  part  of  it,  we 
can  show  that  a  consumers'  bureau  is  needed, 
in  order  to  protect  people  against  conditional 
sales  contracts  and  against  so-called  invest- 
ment companies  that  are  set  up  to  charge 
excessive  rates  and  use  very  shady  ways  of 
carrying  on  business.  In  this  respect  it  comes 
right  back  to  Beltone  again. 

So  many  items  that  are  sold  by  any  com- 
pany, and  Beltone  was  one  of  them,  involves 
an  individual  making  a  purchase  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  full  selling  price.  Beltone, 
in  this  way,  would  have  people  sign  condi- 
tional sale  contracts,  and  these  conditional 
sale  contracts  would  be  assigned  to  a  finance 
company.  If  it  was  a  sale  in  the  Toronto  area, 
usually  it  was  assigned  to  a  finance  company 
here  in  Toronto.  But  some  of  the  sales  became 
so  questionable  that  even  the  finance  com- 
panies seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  whether  they 
wanted  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
ditional sale  contracts.  It  just  shows  you  how 
bad  Beltone  must  have  been  if  the  finance 
companies  were  rather  concerned  about  taking 
on  the  contracts.  There  were  instances  where 
the  different  finance  companies  said:  "We 
want  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

So  what  does  the  number  one  individual 
who  owns  Beltone  do?  He  goes  out  and 
forms  an  investment  company.  The  man  who 
owns  the  Beltone  franchise  here  in  Toronto 
is  a  man  named  Sidney  Samoli.  He  decided 
he  would  like  to  get  in  the  investment  busi- 
ness. He  incorporated  a  company  called 
Utopian  Investments  Limited.  It  sounds  funny 
I  admit— Utopian— but  the  tragedy  of  it  is  a 
number  of  people  have  literally  been  sucked 
in,  in  paying  high  interest  rates. 

This  is  something  which  if  we  are  going 
to  protect  consumers,  the  consumers'  bureau 
would  do— look  into  what  some  of  these  firms 
actually  do.  Admittedly,  if  it  is  under  The 
Small  Loans  Act,  that  is  loans  under  $1,500, 
the  federal  government  has  legislation;  and 
it  can  be  enforced  providing  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  is  on  the  job.  But  if 
it  is  a  conditional  sale  contract,  there  is  really 
no  recourse.  Once  the  person  has  signed,  he 
has  been  hooked. 

Admittedly  one  man  who  signed  a  Beltone 
contract   was   determined  he   would   not  be 
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hooked  and  he  took  it  to  court.  There  is  actu- 
ally a  case,  Long  vs.  Beltone,  where  this  one 
individual  was  able  to  fight  his  way  out  of  it. 
But  that  is  an  expensive  process,  and  a  con- 
sumers' bureau  would  avoid  all  this. 

I  want  to  give  one  illustration  of  how  this 
investment  company,  by  using  the  name  of  a 
good  bank— this  is  what  is  so  unfair  about 
these  companies  that  operate  on  the  fringe  of 
the  law.  They  misuse  and  abuse  good  firms 
that  have  carried  on  business  over  the  years. 
Even  in  the  hearing  aid  industry,  we  in  Can- 
ada have  been  outstanding. 

It  was  Alexander  Graham  Bell  working 
with  hearing  aids  that  eventually  led  him  to 
the  discovery  of  the  telephone.  It  has  in 
many  cases  a  historic  background.  But  the 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  a  man,  or  a  group  of 
individuals  who  are  a  bit  nefarious,  can  mis- 
use reputations  that  have  been  built  up  over 
the  years.  We  here  in  this  country  take  for 
granted  a  good  banking  system  because  we 
have  excellent  banks.  And  if  we  see  the  name 
of  a  well-known  bank,  we  assume  that  every- 
thing is  all  right. 

I  have  one  letter  here— and  I  admit  I  do 
not  like  reading  letters  to  the  Legislature. 
But  as  I  said  to  this  House  yesterday,  there 
was  just  no  other  way  to  bring  this  to  the 
House,  simply  because,  despite  a  very  great 
deal  of  publicity,  these  cases  continue.  This 
particular  letter  shows  how  an  investment 
company  can  be  misused,  how  conditional 
sales  can  be  misused,  and  how  the  name  of  a 
good  bank  can  be  misused.  This  letter  and 
the  information  in  it  was  enough,  for  the  well 
known  bank  took  some  action;  they  did  not 
admit  they  were  getting  rid  of  the  company 
but  certainly  they  cleared  up  certain  things. 

I  am  going  to  read  this,  and  again  I  am  not 
using  the  names  of  the  individuals  harmed, 
but  I  could  produce  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  if  he  so  desired  or  now  to  our 
new  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree). 

This  woman  says  this— and  it  really  does 
not  deal  so  much  with  the  aspects  of  being 
treated  for  ears,  it  deals  with  the  financial 
aspects  and  with  conditional  sales: 

I  had  my  ears  tested  at  Beltone  and  was 
advised  that  I  needed  hearing  aids.  The 
cash  price  was  $718.  I  could  not  pay  cash 
but  put  $200  deposit  on  them. 

When  the  instruments  were  ready,  I 
went  to  get  them  and  the  doctor  at  Bel- 
tone, who  checked  and  fitted  me,  had 
papers  ready  for  me  to  sign  concerning  a 
loan  that  I  required.    He  told  me  that  the 


loans  were  handled  by  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada.  Before  signing  the  papers,  I  asked 
what  interest  it  would  cost  me  and  was  told 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month.  I 
signed  the  papers,  taking  his  word  in  good 
faith. 

The  loan  was  for  two  years  and  I  asked 
if  I  would  only  have  to  pay  interest  on  the 
length  of  time  it  took  me  to  pay  it  back. 
I  was  assured  that  this  was  so.  I  paid  back 
the  loan  within  four  months  and  the  assur- 
ance was  not  fulfilled.  About  two  weeks 
after  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  I  re- 
ceived by  mail  a  book  of  24  coupons,  one 
for  each  month's  payment;  that  is,  23  at 
$27  and  one  at  $33.50.  On  the  front  of  the 
book  was  the  name  and  address  of  a  branch 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  inside 
were  instructions  to  send  payments  to  that 
name  and  address. 

I  reckoned  up  the  value  of  the  coupons 
and  found  that  the  rental  was  $654.50.  For 
a  loan  of  $518  this  seemed  a  high  percen- 
tage, so  I  wrote  to  the  bank  manager  ask- 
ing why  the  bank  was  charging  so  much. 

The  reply  was  that  the  bank  did  not 
arrange  the  loan,  that  they  only  handled 
the  payments. 

I  phoned  Beltone  about  this  and  asked 
who  the  loan  was  through.  The  answer  was 
a  firm  named  Utopian  Investments. 

I  just  interject,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  you  that 
the  same  man  who  owns  the  franchise  for 
Beltone  is  also  the  major  stockholder  in 
Utopian  Investments.  He  has  purchased  over 
$16,000  in  preferred  shares  from  that  com- 
pany, according  to  the  records  of  The  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  Department. 

I  looked  in  the  phone  book  for  this  firm's 
number  and  address  and  found  no  trace  of 
them.  After  more  inquiries  at  Beltone,  I 
learned  that  Beltone,  Utopian  Investments 
and  the  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada all  have  the  same  address  at  131  Bloor 
Street  West. 

During  all  this  I  was  again  assured  by 
the  doctor  at  Beltone— 

And  there  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  talk- 
ing about  a  doctor— 

—that  I  would  only  pay  interest  on  the  time 
it  took  me  to  pay  back  the  loan.  My  first 
payment  was  on  April  12,  1966,  and  my 
last  on  July  26,  1966. 

I  will  not  read  all  of  these.  It  goes  into  the 
problem  of  where  they  were  being  excessively 
charged,  and  the  person  who  evidently  knew 
enough  about  financial  paper,  knew  they  were 
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being  taken,  and  were  paying  instead  of  this, 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month;  and  with 
the  privilege  of  paying  off  at  any  time,  that 
this  was  far  in  excess,  that  it  was  coming  close 
to  a  25  per  cent  interest  they  were  paying. 

Again  I  go  en: 

Before  I  left  the  office  I  asked  him,  that 
is  in  Beltone,  to  send  me  a  detailed  copy 
of  my  account.  When  it  finally  reached  me, 
after  having  to  phone  twice  to  him,  I  was 
astounded  to  find  that  the  $518  I  had  bor- 
rowed had  somehow  become   $654.50. 

I  had  to  start  my  payments  on  this  figure, 
plus  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  And  in  front 
of  the  $654.50  was  written  the  word  'sales- 
man', and  a  copy  of  this  record  of  my 
account  is  enclosed. 

It  still  does  not  tell  me  how  they  arrived 
at  the  $65  refund  which  I  eventually  got. 
I  finished  up  paying  $71  interest  on  a  loan 
of  $518  for  four  months. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  where  let  us 
say  the  good  guy  gets  involved. 

I  began  to  wonder  why  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada  had  not  dealt  with  all  this,  so  I 
phoned  the  bank  and  talked  to  the  man- 
ager. He  said  he  would  let  me  speak  with 
—and  then  he  named  another  employee  who 
handled  the  Utopian  Investments  business. 

I  said  that  the  manager  was  good  enough 
for  me  to  speak  with;  and  the  end  result  of 
our  conversation  was  that  the  bank  does 
not  even  open  any  mail  for  Utopian  Invest- 
ments, let  alone  do  any  accounting.  The 
branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  at  131 
Bloor  Street  West  is  just  a  maiHng  address 
for  Utopian  Investments. 

I  looked  in  the  phone  book  for  the  ad- 
dress of  the  district  manager  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  and  wrote  to  him. 

She  wrote  to  him  at  the  head  office  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  then  they  came 
back  with  the  reply  and  it  really  tells  a  story 
in  itself,  it  is  a  very  simple  statement.  The 
bank  says: 

By  coincidence,  the  company  has  con- 
currently advised  our  branch  that  they  do 
not  plan  to  continue  this  arrangement 
further  and  accordingly  the  branch  will  not 
be  acting  in  this  capacity  any  longer. 

Well  now,  here  again  is  what  I  have  to  em- 
phasize over  and  over  again  in  all  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  pity  that  it  has  to  be  so  repetitive; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  a  programme  like  "This 
Hour  Has  Seven  Days"  two  years  ago  put  a 
programme  all  across  the  country  regarding 


this  problem;  and  bear  in  mind  newspaper 
columnists  were  writing  in  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram, a  number  of  columns  about  this  prob- 
lem; and  when  you  bear  in  mind  that  we 
passed  a  year  ago  legislation  for  a  consumers* 
bureau;  and  still  this  goes  on,  this  continues. 

It  is  not  just  with  hearing  aids,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  worst  case  that  I  have 
ever  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  it  goes  on  with  freezers,  with 
vacuum  cleaners  and  wdth  the  door-to-door 
salesmen.  I  cannot  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  this  government  simply  will  not  take 
action. 

Now  other  governments  do!  They  have 
done  so  in  Oregon,  specifically,  where  hearing 
aids  are  involved.  In  the  state  of  Michigan 
they  have  recently  passed  legislation;  and 
again  the  federal  government  in  the  United 
States  is  now  going  to  take  action. 

Now  why  in  the  world  cannot  we  take  the 
necessary  action  that  is  required  to  protect 
hundreds  of  our  people  here  in  this  province? 

To  give  members  some  idea  of  the  in- 
dividual suffering  that  is  involved,  I  read  to 
them  one  final  letter.  It  is  outside  of  Toronto. 
Now  this  has  been  going  on  not  just  in 
Toronto  but  it  has  been  going  on  in  Hunts- 
ville,  in  Oshawa  and  in  Ottawa.  These  are 
where  these  letters  come  from. 

I  do  wish  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
sit  down  and  talk  this  situation  over  with  the 
Canadian  hearing  society.  They  have,  over 
the  years,  done  a  tremendous  job  and  they 
are  aware  of  it. 

They  are  aware  that  a  good  hearing  aid 
costs  between  $75  and  $125  and  yet  people 
are  signing  contracts  for  $365  for  one  hear- 
ing aid;  and  sometimes  they  are  sold  two, 
one  for  each  ear,  and  it  comes  to  700  and 
some  odd  dollars,  plus  interest  charges. 

This  is  why  we  have  to  go  into  the  whole 
problem  of  conditional  sales  contracts, 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  hearing  aids  or 
not,  because  the  public  are  being  rooked  on 
interest  charges,  and  this  government  knows 
that.  They  had  a  select  committee  that 
pointed  it  out,  and  the  government  seems  to 
accept  this,  and  yet  it  goes  on  and  on. 

The  hearing  aid  companies,  that  is  the 
nefarious  ones,  tell  you  these  hearing  aids 
cost  so  much  money  because  they  have  to  l)e 
moulded,  they  have  to  fit  your  ear.  The 
mould  that  fits  over  the  person's  ear  costs 
$4  to  make. 

And  again,  this  is  something  that  we  must 
remember,  that  our  people  are  being  rooked, 
and    particularly    our    elderly    people.     So    I 
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read  one  more  letter  on  this  subject  and  then 
I  leave  it  with  the  hope  that  some  action  will 
be  taken  by  this  government;  that  the  worry 
that  our  people  have  from  this  situation  after 
signing  these  contracts— because  again,  you 
may  have  the  money  to  fight,  and  the  nerve 
and  the  will  to  fight,  you  may  go  to  court 
and  win,  as  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
Long  vs.  Beltone;  but  so  many  people  just 
do  not  know  what  to  do  and  all  they  do  is 
worry. 

Here  is  my  last  letter.  Maybe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  it,  but  this  is  it. 

This  woman  saw  an  account  in  the  Action 
Line  column  in  the  Telegram,  and  this  made 
her  aware  that  her  mother  was  not  the  only 
one  that  was  being  rooked.  She  says  her 
mother  had  bought  a  Beltone  hearing  aid, 
and  that  she  was  a  widow  living  off  her 
pension  alone— and  again  I  emphasize  this 
because  these  people  are  normally  older. 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  person  on  an 
old  age  pension  had  to  pay  Beltone  $32  a 
month.  This  is  utterly  ridiculous,  and  yet 
this  is  what  they  are  legally  signed  to  do. 

But  in  this  case,  this  woman  is  a  widow 
who  bought  a  Beltone  hearing  aid  last 
February.  That  would  be  in  February  of 
1966.  This  letter  I  am  reading  is  dated 
October  of  1966: 

I  was  in  the  hospital— 

That  is  the  daughter— 

—at  the  time,  when  a  woman  and  a  man 
came  to  the  door  selling  hearing  aids.  They 
had  got  her  name  from  someone.  The  hear- 
ing aid  she  had— 

She  named  where  she  got  it. 

—was  not  working  too  well  and  so  she  gave 
these  people  $100  as  a  deposit.  The  hear- 
ing aid  she  bought  used  so  many  batteries 
—one  battery  would  hardly  last  two  days 
and  at  times  she  could  not  turn  it  off  or 
on. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  another 
man  came  and  demanded  the  balance  of 
the  money  on  it.  She  would  not  give  him 
any  more  and  she  told  him  it  was  not 
working  and  for  him  to  send  someone  to 
fix  it,  but  no  one  came.  Then  in  March 
he  came  back  and  when  I  went  up  in  the 
evening  to  see  my  mother  she  was  lying 
on  the  bed  crying. 

The  man  had  just  left.  He  had  been 
there  nearly  two  hours  trying  to  get  her  to 
sign  a  cheque  for  $50.  She  told  him  she 
was  not  feeling  well  and  for  him  to  come 
back  but  he  would  not  leave.  She  took  a 
weak  spell  and  had  to  lie  down,  but  he  just 


sat  there  in  a  chair  and  read  the  paper  and 
then  he  got  up  and  tried  to  force  her  to 
sign  the  cheque  again. 

I  was  so  mad  that  I  decided  if  he  ever 
came  back  I  would  have  the  law  on  him. 
Soon  after  that  the  hearing  aid  quit  work- 
ing altogether  so  we  took  it  to  a  lawyer  in 
CoUingwood  to  see  if  he  could  get  the 
money  back.  Soon  after  this  he  came  back 
again  and  was  going  to  sue  her  for  the 
balance,  so  I  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  I 
would  turn  it  over  to  my  lawyer. 

There  is  a  situation  which  caused  an  elderly 
woman  unnecessary  worry. 

This  is  a  case  where  they  have  these 
special  deals  where  they  will  sell  a  hearing 
aid  with  the  transistor  type  of  arrangement 
where  you  can  press  it  with  your  hand.  Yet 
there  is  one  case  where  one  was  sold  to  an 
elderly  lady  for  a  large  sum  of  money— this 
is  just  recently.  She  has  arthritis  and  cannot 
use  her  hands,  and  yet  these  companies  know 
that.  So  in  rating  this  situation  as  a  matter 
of  the  health  of  our  people  and  as  a  matter 
of  tlie  administration  of  law,  both  price-wise 
and  having  to  do  with  frauds  and  with  condi- 
tional sales,  I  urge  the  Attorney  General,  for 
heaven's  sake,  to  please  bring  into  force  the 
legislation  that  has  already  l:)een  passed,  that 
we  have  spent  hours  and  hours  on  in  this 
House  and  passed.  Yet  the  government  refuses 
to  proclaim  it! 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  of  this  government  in  particular,  is 
either  one  of  two  things— or  maybe  both— just 
lazy  or  they  just  do  not  care.  It  is  about  time 
the  government  in  this  province  started  to 
care  about  the  consumer  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  more  matter 
I  would  like  to  talk  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  were  you  on  the  after- 
non  of  February  23,  1962?  If  you  were  here 
with  the  rest  of  us,  or  if  maybe  you  were 
walking  to  this  Legislature  around  two  or 
two  thirty  o'clock,  you  would  see  great  head- 
lines of  news  that  had  been  leaked  to  the 
press  before  we  gathered  here  on  the  after- 
noon of  February  23,  1962.  Because  that  day, 
five  years  ago,  was  when  we  had  this  marvel- 
lous new  housing  programme  that  the  then 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  brought  forward.  He  had  12  mag- 
nificent points  that  were  going  to  solve  the 
housing  problems  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  is  gone 
now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Admittedly;  yes,  he  is  gone, 
and  it  is  time  the  rest  of  them   over  there 
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went  too,  because  the  public  of  Ontario  are 
being  hoaxed  when  we  have  these  great  series 
of  newspaper  headhnes  of  programmes  that 
are  supposed  to  take  place  and  do  not  take 
place. 

These  12  points  consisted  truly  of  many 
study  groups;  and  then  they  had  later  on 
another  group  that  was  to  study  the  study 
groups— as  I  remember  the  12  points. 

They  had  rental  certificates  where  people 
were  going  to  be  able  to  rent  housing  ac- 
commodation through  the  province  of  On- 
tario. The  government  even  allowed  $50,000 
—you  can  imagine  how  far  $50,000  goes  in 
housing  in  Metro  Toronto,  or  throughout  On- 
tario—but they  had  these  rental  certificates 
that  were  going  to  be  admittedly  just  a  pilot 
project,  but  were  going  to  be  a  big  thing. 

Well  we  came  back  here  a  few  years  later 
and  the  whole  thing  was  wiped  out;  and  now 
we  have  an  Ontario  housing  corporation,  and 
now  from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  we 
have  this  Madison  Avenue  slogan:  Home 
Ownership  Made  Easy. 

Just  looking  at  the  situation  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  we  can  see  how  easy  home  owner- 
ship has  been  and  how  much  that  headline 
programme  of  Mr.  Macaulay  did  in  1962.  For 
housing  units— family  housing  units,  just  for 
public  housing  units  in  all  of  Metro  for 
families  —  there  is  a  waiting  list  as  of  the 
end  of  December  of  1966,  and  it  is  getting 
worse,  of  5,654  units.  That  is  a  tremendous 
number. 

Admittedly,  most  of  them  are  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  In  fact,  over  3,570  are  right  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  Again,  when  we  look  at  the 
emergency  situations  here  in  Toronto,  where 
people  have  no  place  to  go;  they  are  out 
on  tlie  street  right  now.  They  are  trying 
right  now,  today,  at  the  emergency  housing 
division  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  trying  to  find 
places  to  live  for  222  people. 

This  summer  I  went  down  to  Seaton  House. 
Seaton  House  is  the  place  where  they  nor- 
mally keep  unemployed  transient  workers 
during  the  wintertime,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer they  had  herded  these  people— there 
were  between  60  and  90  of  them,  it  varied 
from  day  to  day— they  herded  them  in  there 
and  they  were  in  great  cages  covered  over 
with  blankets.  There  was  no  place  for  these 
people  to  go  and  it  was  a  pretty  grim  sight. 
It  was  a  shocking  thing  to  see  that  here  in 
a  so-called  aflQuent  community  like  the  city  of 
Toronto  such  things  can  exist. 

You  know  it  is  going  to  get  at  the  very 
roots  of  our  society,  this  whole  situation,  un- 
less  we   as   governments   throughout   Canada 


and  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa,  take 
very  strong  action.  Because  you  cannot  have 
a  society  where  literally  thousands  of  people 
are  waiting  for  public  housing,  where  you 
even  have  a  few  hundred  trying  to  live  herded 
together  in  a  basement,  and  yet  within  10 
minutes'  drive  you  can  find  houses  that  are 
worth  $300,000. 

These  are  extremes  that  will  destroy  a 
society.  What  is  happening  today  with  this 
housing  situation  is  not  just  that  the  so-called 
poor  are  now  in  a  desperate  situation,  it  is 
the  middle  class,  the  middle  class  that  is  the 
backbone  of  our  society.  You  and  I  know,  if 
we  know  anything  about  history,  it  is  those 
countries  that  have  had  a  strong  middle  class 
that  have  always  been  the  strongest  for 
democracy,  that  have  always  been  the 
strongest  for  freedom.  Because  if  you  have  a 
stake  in  the  community,  if  you  have  your  own 
little  plot  of  land,  you  are  far  more  interested 
in  a  stable,  prosperous  community  than  some- 
one who  has  just  nothing  to  lose.  But 
because  of  the  extremes  that  are  now  develop- 
ing, there  are  just  too  many  people  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  an  affluent  society. 

We  have  heard  figures  over  and  over  again. 
We  know  that  in  1966  the  production  of 
housing  units  declined  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto by  40  per  cent.  It  is  not  just  Toronto. 
I  admit,  because  of  the  pcpulation  explosion, 
that  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  in  the  worst 
situation;  but  even  throughout  Ontario,  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1966,  comparing  it 
with  1965,  we  were  down  in  the  production 
of  housing  units  by  25  per  cent. 

It  is  true  we  can  blame  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. We  might  say  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  have  done  more.  But  in  all 
fairness,  when  we  look  at  the  background  and 
the  history  of  central  mortgage  and  housing, 
it  has  done  a  very  considerable  job.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  it  has  not  done 
enough  and  should  do  more;  but  as  you  look 
at  housing  developments— the  individual  hous- 
ing units  throughout  Canada,  in  the  building 
of  apartments  throughout  Canada,  and  in  the 
building  of  homes  for  the  aged  in  other  prov- 
inces thrcughout  Canada— central  mortgage 
and  housing  corporation  has  done  a  rather 
remarkable  job. 

It  has  not  done  as  good  a  job  as  the  federal 
housing  administration  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  long  time  on 
figures,  but  just  to  give  you  an  example,  the 
maximum  lean  from  CMHC  is  $18,000.  With 
the  American  organization,  it  is  $30,000.  The 
Americans  will  loan  money  at  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  where  we  now  are  getting  in 
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and  around  seven  per  cent— which  is  too  high. 
But  still,  central  mortgage  and  housing  cor- 
poration has  made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Canada  to  own  homes. 

When  we  come  to  a  crisis,  the  provincial 
government  of  Ontario  just  sort  of  blames  it 
all  on  the  federal  government.  They  say 
they  used  the  cutting  off  of  building  funds 
as  an  economic  policy  and  they  have  done 
that  in  the  past.  I  disagree  with  such  a 
policy.  It  is  wrong,  because  the  housing 
situation  is  not  so  much  an  economic  prob- 
lem, it  is  a  social  problem;  and  it  can  be  a 
disastrously  social  problem  unless  we  do 
something  about  it.  Despite  all  that,  CMHC 
has  made  tremendous  accomplishments  and 
pioneered  in  many  fields  in  helping  the  hous- 
ing situation. 

But  this  government  here  has  literally  done 
nothing.  When  you  look  at  the  problem  it  is 
shocking  to  think  what  little  interest,  over  the 
years,  the  government  has  actually  taken.  For 
example,  before  Ontario  housing  corporation 
was  formed,  this  Legislature  voted  over  $6 
million  a  year  for  housing.  I  know  it  was 
peanuts  compared  with  the  problem  involved. 
But,  of  the  over  $6  million  voted,  which  was 
for  both  ordinary  expenses  and  for  capital 
expenses,  they  usually  spent  between  $1  mil- 
lion and  $1.5  million.  Even  though  the  Legis- 
lature voted  it,  they  did  not  bother  to  spend 
it. 

And  even  last  year,  when  the  government 
started  to  wake  up  a  bit,  they  were  going  to 
need  some  money  to  start  Ontario  housing 
corporation.  They  voted,  for  the  carrying 
expenses  of  Ontario  housing  corporation, 
$1,797,000.  But  they  only  spent  about  two- 
thirds  of  it.  I  am  not  asking  the  government 
to  go  out  and  spend  money  for  the  sake  of 
spending  it,  but  it  is  known  that  money  is 
needed  in  the  housing  situatiton;  yet,  even 
after  they  voted  it  in  the  Legislature,  they  still 
do  not  have  the  initiative  or  the  energy  to 
use  it,  and  it  is  not  always  Ontario  housing 
corporation's  fault. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  is  in  many 
ways  tied  down  by  old  rules  and  regulations. 
Just  to  give  you  an  example,  when  the  late 
Ken  Soble  was  before  the  committee  on 
aging— and  I  pay  tribute  to  Ken  Soble;  he  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  men 
Ontario  has  ever  had,  and  it  has  been  a 
shocking  loss  that  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to 
take  part  in  this  problem— but  Mr.  Soble  was 
before  the  committee  on  aging,  and  we  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  for  the  aging?"  because 
I  know  that  in  Toronto  there  is  a  waiting 
list  of  over  3,000  people  trying  to  get  into 
homes  for  the  aged.    The  list  is  so  long  that 


some  people  do  not  bother  to  get  onto  it 
now.  But  we  asked  him,  "What  are  your 
plans?  What  are  the  needs  of  Ontario  as  a 
whole?  Have  ycu  got  somebody  working  out 
any  plans?"  He  said,  "No,  we  have  not." 
And  "Why?"— "Well,  it  is  difficult;  the  wages 
we  pay  to  hire  people  who  have  the  necessary 
knowledge."  And  they  went  into  the  problem 
of  the  civil  service. 

The  last  words  that  Ken  Soble  ever  spoke 
to  me,  and  it  was  after  the  meeting  and  we 
had  given  him  a  bit  of  a  rough  ride;  he  came 
up,  shook  hands,  and  said,  "Thanks  for  giving 
us  the  needle.  You  can  say  some  things  that 
I  cannot  say." 

Well,  obviously  there  are  things  that  need 
to  be  said.  This  housing  crisis  that  is  upon 
us  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  mainly  the 
responsibility  of  an  administration  that  has 
been  in  power  since  1943.  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  read  the  dominion  bureau  of 
statistics  data  to  know  that  the  baby  boom  of 
World  War  II  was  upon  us,  that  immigration 
was  coming  into  this  province,  and  into  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

It  is  all  right  to  blame  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  do  not  forget  that  those  people  who 
came  in  as  immigrants  also  brought  with  them 
great  prosperity.  The  immigrants  to  Canada 
bring  more  business  to  Canada  than  all  our 
business  with  Europe  and  the  British  Isles 
combined.  So,  by  and  large,  they  are  a  very 
good  thing,  and  a  necessity  if  this  country 
is  ever  going  to  grow.  Despite  the  fact  of  the 
formation  of  new  families,  that  the  statistics 
bear  out  because  of  the  baby  boom  in  World 
War  II,  this  government  has  just  sat  in  a 
lethargic  state— so  content  because  they  have 
been  able  to  win  election  after  election  that 
they  think  they  have  the  divine  right  to  rule 
whether  or  not  they  do  anything  at  all. 

What  can  any  government  do  if  they  have 
the  energy  and  the  will  to  do  it?  They  can 
do  many  things.  No  one  approach  is  going 
to  solve  the  housing  problem;  but  even  this 
matter  of  older  houses— why  in  the  world  do 
they  not  give  loans  at  low  interest  rates  to 
rebuild  older  homes  and  fix  them  up? 

You  know,  people  who  have  money  want 
to  be  in  style,  get  older  homes,  and  call  them 
town  houses.  The  average  person  is  not  going 
to  have  a  town  house,  but  if  they  had  the 
money  available  and  were  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  mortgage  sharks,  certainly  they 
could  use  their  money  to  improve  the  older 
homes.  And  certainly  you  can  do  a  tremen- 
dous amount  in  the  development  of  public 
housing. 

It  is  ridiculous,  the  situation  we  have  today 
with   974   municipalities.     I   think    150-some 
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odd  have  some  type  of  planning  programme, 
but  these  people  cannot  afford  even  the  serv- 
icing of  these  new  areas. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  to  some  area  out  in 
Scarborough,  like  the  Malvern  area:  "We 
have  1,700  acres  out  there  and,  after  having 
them  ail  these  years,  we  have  decided  we  are 
going  to  put  up  houses."  But  who  is  going  to 
pay  for  the  education?  I  admit  the  houses 
must  go  up,  but  how  is  Scarborough  going  to 
pay  for  the  schools?  How  is  it  going  to  pay 
for  the  local  waterworks  and  the  local  roads? 
The  average  homeowner  who  is  now  in  these 
areas,  that  are  bound  to  grow,  simply  cannot 
carry  any  more  of  the  tax  load. 

When  you  have  in  the  city  of  Toronto  a 
situation  where  31  cents  of  our  tax  dollar 
goes  to  pay  for  the  interest  that  is  now 
owing,  it  is  obvious  that  any  new  housing 
development,  no  matter  how  much  needed  it 
is,  cannot  be  properly  financed  until  the  pro- 
vincial and  the  federal  governments— and  the 
federal  after  all  has  been  offering  money  for 
some  time— until  these  two  governments  get 
together,  you  are  never  going  to  have  a 
decent  housing  programme  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  an  overall  programme  that  is 
needed,  not  just  for  Metro  Toronto  or  the  big 
cities. 

I  was  in  western  Ontario  and  I  took  movies 
of  the  signs  in  Hudson,  Ontario,  where  the 
new  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  comes 
from.  They  said  "We  need  houses,"  and  how 
they  need  houses!  I  remember  being  up  in 
Red  Lake,  going  to  see  an  Indian  housing 
project  that  the  government  was  bragging 
about,  and  what  a  shambles!  Every  time  I 
put  my  movies  on,  I  see  what  a  shambles 
this   government  calls   a  housing  project. 

Despite  all  the  facts  and  figures,  despite  all 
the  promises  that  we  have  had,  and  particu- 
larly those  12  points  that  were  an  absolute 
farce  from  start  to  finish  back  in  1962,  we  in 
this  province  have  done  very  little  for  hous- 
ing. The  fault  lies  with  the  government  be- 
cause it  is  a  need  that  has  been  obvious  for 
ever  so  long. 

So  I  say  this  to  the  government  in  con- 
clusion, through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  welcome  any  effort 
that  the  government  will  make  in  the  housing 
programme;  but  one  cannot  help  but  be  very 
skeptical  when  we  see  this  so-called  home 
programme.  Indeed,  if  they  are  going  to 
build  public  housing,  make  land  cheap  for 
our  people  in  this  province,  all  well  and  good, 
but  why  should  I  believe  their  promise? 

I  cannot  believe  what  they  told  me  in  the 
past  because  it  obviously  was  not  the  truth. 


It  was  a  deceit-the  12  points  of  1962— an 
absolute,  utter,  complete  deceit;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  this  administration 
should  simply  be  turfed  out  of  office.  They 
simply  do  not  care  about  the  housing  pro- 
gramme, or  any  other  programmes  for  people 
that  they  talk  about.  And  I,  as  a  member  for 
Toronto,  am  in  an  area  that,  because  of  the 
explosion  in  the  population,  is  suffering. 
There  are  over  3,000  of  our  aged  looking  for 
rental  houses.  There  are  over  5,000  looking 
for  public  housing,  and  we  need  at  least 
10,000  public  units.  Anything  the  govern- 
ment has  done  to  meet  the  problem  has  been 
picayune;  it  is  just  so  small  it  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  say  that  this  is  all  the  Ontario 
government  can  do.  I  do  hope  that  before 
too  long  we  will  have  a  tremendous  change 
in  this  province  and  have  a  government,  a 
Liberal  government,  on  that  side  of  the 
House  that  will  really  give  a  programme  for 
people  and  show  that  a  government  does 
care. 

Mr.  K.  E.  Butler  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  take  part  in  the  debate 
on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  it  certainly 
seems  remarkable  that  there  have  been  three 
and  a  half  years  since  the  last  election.  It 
must  be  about  time  for  another  one.  On  this 
subject,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  on  his 
excellent  win  in  Kenora  and  his  very  nice 
speech  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  I  wish  him  every  success 
in  the  future,  and  know  he  will  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  this  Legislature  and  its  com- 
mittees. I  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
the  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly)  on  his 
re-election  as  Deputy  Speaker,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  He 
was  very  fair,  knowledgeable  and  capable  in 
handling  this  exacting  position  last  year  and 
I  know  he  will  be  the  same  fine  chairman  in 
this  session. 

The  general  economy  in  the  riding  of 
Waterloo  North  has  made  continued  large 
strides  in  the  past  year.  The  new  expressway 
is  making  progress  and  will  be  a  fine  addi- 
tion, on  its  completion,  to  the  area  in  general. 
Housing  dropped  off  slightly  in  1966,  due  to 
lack  of  mortgage  funds  and  lack  of  land, 
which  is  quite  a  prevalent  situation  in  most 
cities.  The  city  of  Kitchener  is  attempting 
to  annex  approximately  6,000  acres,  basically 
for  industrial  expansion  this  year,  and  a  hear- 
ing on  this  is  expected  in  October,  1967. 

The  two  universities  in  our  area,  the 
University      of      Waterloo      and      Waterloo 
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Lutheran  University,  are  both  bulging  at  the 
seams  and  are  experiencing  remarkable 
expansion.  The  farm  population  in  Waterloo 
North  is  a  very  hard-working  and  industrious 
group  but,  as  in  every  other  business,  more 
capital  is  required  each  year  to  have  sufficient 
good  equipment  and  facilities  to  be  effective 
competition  to  the  large  operators,  and  still 
make  a  reasonable  living. 

I  am  sure  the  additional  aid  broadly  out- 
lined in  the  Throne  Speech  will  be  welcome 
indeed.  We  have  a  large  number  of  new 
schools,  beautiful  buildings  with  excellent 
facilities.  Despite  the  undoubted  necessity 
for  these  additional  facilities,  somewhere 
along  the  way  this  giant  expense  will  have 
to  be  pared.  Two  areas  where  expenditures 
could  be  trimmed  without  decreasing  the 
facilities  would  be  to  use  existing  facilities 
on  a  much  broader  basis  than  they  presently 
are,  as  far  as  night,  weekend  and  summer 
use  is  concerned,  and  to  get  15  or  20 
standard  designs  as  a  second  course  for  our 
Ontario  schools. 

We  all  admire  the  great  amount  of  time 
our  trustees  and  boards  spend  on  working  out 
new  buildings  with  architects  and  contractors, 
but  I  seen  no  reason  why  a  group  of  standard 
plans  could  not  be  drawn  up  to  meet  various 
sizes  of  schools,  lots  on  which  they  must 
be  placed,  and  the  required  educational 
facilities.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  beauty 
and  facilities  of  our  new  schools,  but  some 
of  them  are  pretty  expensive  monuments  to 
the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  various 
school  boards.  For  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis),  we  badly 
need  a  school  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology in  our  area,  as  we  are  so  highly 
industrialized  that  continued  new  training  is 
required.  I  am  sure  other  cities  have  the 
same  necessity  for  increased  technically  and 
commercially  trained  personnel. 

With  this  general  survey  of  conditions  in 
the  finest  part  of  the  province,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which 
affects  all  of  us  one  way  or  another.  This  is 
the  automobile  insurance  business,  which 
appears  to  be  a  subject  continually  in  the 
news  media,  and  the  subject  of  many  political 
discussions.  It  is  particularly  in  my  mind 
because  Kitchener,  Waterloo,  Guelph,  and 
Gait  have  now  been  classified  as  a  metro  area 
as  far  as  automobile  insurance  is  concerned, 
with  the  result  that  we  had  one  of  the 
largest  increases  in  our  rates  in  the  province. 
Both  as  a  member  of  government,  and  con- 
nected with  this  industry,  I  have  heard  a  lot 
of  criticism  naturally  of  these  increases. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  a  few  items  concerning  auto- 
mobile insurance.  Firstly,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 10,000  agency  licences  in  the  prov- 
ince; there  are  about  5,000  independent 
agents  who  do  the  vast  bulk  of  the  selling 
and  servicing  of  policies.  These  agents  are 
not  tied  to  any  one  company,  and  most  of 
them  represent  a  number  of  companies. 

Whenever  I  have  heard  insurance  dis- 
cussed in  the  House,  there  is  the  aura  of  big 
business  surrounding  the  thinking  of  the 
members  where  actually  the  dominant  force 
in  the  selling  and  servicing  is,  as  the 
member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Momingstar) 
states,  "the  little  people".  With  an  average 
of  four  people  in  an  agency,  this  means  that 
20,000  people  are  employed  by  agency  forces. 
With  an  average  of  four  people  per  family 
this  means  that  about  80,000  people  are 
supported  by  agencies,  forgetting  all  about 
company-employed  people,  and  forgetting  all 
about  the  adjusting  profession. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  income  of 
an  agency  is  50  per  cent  from  auto  policies 
and  50  per  cent  from  other  types  of  insurance. 
I  doubt  if  many  agencies  could  continue  in 
business  if  the  auto  insurance  was  taken  over 
by  government.  This  would  mean  that  a  large 
percentage  of  this  20,000  people  would  be 
thrown  in  the  unskilled  market  and  would 
require  retraining  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
in  many  cases.  Most  of  them  are  unskilled 
workers. 

In  a  radio  panel  on  this  problem,  on  Janu- 
ary   18   of  this   year,   the  hon.   member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  when  asked  about 
this  blithely  dismissed  it  with  the  answer: 
This  is  the  agents'  commission  of   12.5 

per  cent.  That  is  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 

business. 

Now  not  cutting  the  agent  on  the  panel  in 
this  particular  interview  out  of  his  liveli- 
hood, the  other  insurance  agents  will  be  able 
to  find  a  place  to  earn  a  good  living  in  the 
economy  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  is  no  longer  feasible  for  us  to  have  to  pay 
this  high  cost  of  insurance  service. 

It  is  very  nice  of  the  hon.  member  to  com- 
pliment this  government  on  the  fine  state  of 
the  economy  in  replacing  this  number  of 
people,  but  I  think  it  quite  irresponsible  to 
throw  the  financial  support  of  80,000  people 
out  the  window.  I  have  always  thought  the 
New  Democratic  Party  supported  the  "little 
man"  in  their  theories. 

Another  statement  made  in  the  Fort  Wil- 
liam    Times- Journal,    which    requires     some 
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thought,  was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 

Fort   Wilham   (Mr.    Freeman): 

Private  companies  lose  millions  from  dis- 
honest padding  of  repair  estimates.  Most 
motorists  notice  a  diflFerence  in  cost  when 
insurance  companies  foot  the  bill.  Claim 
service  centres  would  provide  estimates  for 
every  accident.  In  Saskatchewan  garages 
can  protest  these  but  rarely  do. 

First,  this  is  a  strong  suggestion  that,  in 
general,   car  repair  people  are  not  honest. 

Second,  by  inference,  it  is  suggested  that 
company  and  independent  adjusters  are  either 
dishonest  or  unskilled  and  inept  in  their 
profession. 

Third,  it  indicates  that  the  companies  pay- 
ing the  bills  pay  anything  that  comes  along, 
which  is  ridiculous  with  an  already  unprofit- 
able portfolio  such  as  auto  insurance. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member,  from  per- 
sonal experience,  an  adjuster  is  more  apt  to 
allow  a  smaller  amount  for  repairs  than  the 
car  owner  thinks  he  should  get  rather  than 
more  than  he  thinks  should  be  paid. 

As  far  as  this  statement  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Fort  William  is  concerned,  some  pad- 
ding does  exist  in  some  instances.  In  my 
experience  government  has  always  been  con- 
sidered fair  game  on  this  type  of  thing.  A 
man  who  would  not  think  of  cutting  a  corner 
to  bilk  a  customer  will  get  a  great  delight  out 
of  saving  a  few  dollars  on  his  income  tax 
return. 

Now  let  us  have  an  up  to  date  look  at  the 
picture  of  automobile  insurance  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, which  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
Ontario's  NDP  platform  for  government  auto 
insurance  in  this  fair  province. 

First,  compulsory  insurance  is  not  the  per- 
fect answer.  With  unlicensed  drivers,  stolen 
cars,  cars  from  out  of  the  province,  hit  and 
run  accidents;  after  20  years  the  Saskatch- 
ewan government  finally  passed  an  Uninsured 
Motor  Vehicle  Act  to  protect  them,  despite 
their  compulsory  insurance.  In  New  York 
state,  where  insurance  is  compulsory  also,  we 
have  an  estimated  figure  of  90  per  cent  of 
drivers  in  accidents  being  insured.  In  Ontario 
it  is  approximately  98  per  cent  without  com- 
pulsory insurance. 

Despite  the  fact,  therefore,  that  forcing 
every  driver  to  be  insured  by  legislation  is 
excellent  in  theory;  practically,  from  experi- 
ence, it  is  far  from  a  complete  solution. 

Let  us  look  at  the  coverages  provided  by 
the  basic  plan  in  Saskatchewan  and  its  rate 
structure. 


On  the  rate  structure,  the  physical  dam- 
age portion  has  a  $200  deductible  clause  on 
fire,  theft  and  collision  which  eliminates 
breakage  of  windshields,  in  other  words  they 
are  not  insured  because  they  are  not  worth 
$200. 

The  rates  are  based  on  wheelbase  rather 
than  value,  which  is  an  odd  way  to  charge 
premium  on  a  vehicle.  As  an  example,  the 
package  premium  on  a  Mercedes-Benz  230 
SL,  valued  at  $8,500,  is  $53.  On  a  Meteor 
valued  at  $3,000  the  premium  is  $67. 

There  is  little  point  in  comparing  rates 
between  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan  as  there 
are  half  again  as  many  cars  in  Metro  Toronto 
alone  as  there  are  in  the  entire  province  of 
Saskatchewan;  but  for  the  information  of  the 
members  in  this  House,  to  compare  with 
their  own  premiums,  on  a  1967  Chevrolet 
the  package  costs  $59  to  insure  $200  de- 
ductible collision,  fire  and  theft  and  $35,000 
public  liability  and  property  damage.  To  in- 
crease these  limits  to  $200,000  inclusive,  and 
change  the  deductible  to  $50  from  the  $200 
on  a  separate  contract,  the  additional  cost 
is  $28,  totaUing  $87  for  a  '67  Chevrolet. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  this 
package  is  compulsory  as  basic  insurance, 
and  if  the  car  is  an  old  one  worth  less  than 
$200,  collision  insurance,  with  the  $200  de- 
ductible, must  be  purchased  anyway. 

The  average  cost  of  $60  for  the  package 
today  is  up  1,200  per  cent  since  its  inception 
in  1946,  when  it  started  at  $5.  The  basic 
licence  charge  is  $3;  but  if  a  driver  loses 
five  points,  instead  of  changing  the  insurance, 
as  our  insurers  do,  the  licence  charge  is 
changed  to  $30.  If  he  loses  six  or  more  points, 
the  licence  cost  is  $60. 

The  insurance  fund  had  a  surplus  of 
$5,000,000  in  1959,  but  this  was  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  $200 
deductible  clause  on  the  PL  and  PD  as  well 
as  collision  until  public  outcry  had  this 
changed;  and  the  fund  immediately  went 
downhill  despite  increased  rates. 

In  1966  the  deficit  was  $991,000,  reducing 
the  fund  to  a  surplus  of  only  $800,000,  which 
in  a  private  company  would  be  considered 
very  unsound  indeed,  with  underwriting  of 
$12  million  a  year.  One  more  year's  loss  on 
the  same  scale  as  last  year  would  bankrupt 
the  fund,  according  to  Premier  Thatcher. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  England, 
with  a  Labour  government,  the  auto  insurance 
business  is  in  a  critical  state.  Cut-rate  firms 
have  entered  the  market  and  are  in  financial 
trouble.   About   500,000  motorists   have   had 
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to  reinsure  due  to  failures  of  companies.  New 
legislation  is  being  introduced  to  protect  the 
insurer,  but  in  a  government  that  believes  in 
state  ownership  of  many  large  businesses  the 
state  is  not  for  one  moment  considering  taking 
over  the  auto  insurance  business.  A  lesson 
can  be  learned  from  this,  as  it  can  from 
every  other  jurisdiction  which  has  studied  the 
Saskatchewan  plan  and  rejected  it. 

The  main  point  the  NDPs  make  in  pressing 
for  state  auto  insurance  rates  appear  to  be 
the  certainty  of  a  premium  reduction.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  the  present 
government  in  Saskatchewan  opened  govern- 
ment and  Crown  corporations  to  tender  by 
private  companies  instead  of  the  government 
agency  only,  the  savings  to  the  taxpayers  were 
substantial. 

The  Regina  school  board  paid  a  premium 
of  $32,000  for  years  to  the  Saskatchewan 
government  insurance  organization,  and  when 
private  tenders  were  received  the  bid  was 
$15,000.  On  a  tender  for  insurance  for  the 
Saskatchewan  government  telephones  the  low 
private  bid  was  $56,000  and  the  government 
agency  bid  was  $229,000,  a  difference  to  the 
taxpayers  of  $173,000  on  one  contract  alone. 
Where  is  the  economy  here? 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  facts  cited  above  that  this 
government  would  be  unwise  to  use  public 
funds  to  get  into  the  automobile  insurance 
business.  The  only  real  argument  in  favour 
of  it  is  a  mythical  premium  saving.  This  is 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at,  as  on  the 
Saskatchewan  costs  there  is  no  depreciation 
on  equipment,  no  charge  for  rental  of  build- 
ings or  municipal  taxes,  no  commission  shown 
to  The  Department  of  Transport  clerks  who 
handle  the  renewals,  and  I  am  sure  other 
charges  which  have  to  be  shown  in  private 
company  costs  and  not  government  costs. 

Opposed  to  this,  the  insurer  in  Ontario  can 
pick  his  agent  and  his  company  with  no 
monopoly.  The  rates  have  to  be  competitive 
and  are  not  influenced  by  political  motives, 
as  they  are  in  government  coverage. 

The  service  is  better  under  private  auspices. 
What  would  happen  in  Ontario  if  an  accident 
occurred  under  the  Saskatchewan  plan?  As 
it  is  now,  all  the  insured  does  is  phone  his 
agent  and  the  wheels  start  turning.  If  there 
were  a  central  agency,  what  a  mix  up  it  would 
be  with  2,000,000  owners  trying  to  get  claims 
settled. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  the  members 
of  this  Legislature  if  the  government  took 
over,  as  each  one  would  then  become  the 
chief  claims  adjuster  in  his  riding,  as  well  as 
the  man  to  whom  all  rates  were  referred. 


In  Saskatchewan,  a  dissatisfied  claimant  has 
the  right  to  sue  the  government,  but  whether 
he  wins  or  loses  his  case  he  must  shoulder 
all  the  expenses  involved. 

I  freely  admit  that  it  is  not  all  sweetness 
and  light  in  our  present  system,  but  it  is  a 
better  system  than  government  control. 

The  companies  in  this  country,  despite 
doing  what  I  consider  a  good  job,  have  a 
very  poor  public  image.  For  example,  in  the 
first  bankruptcy  of  a  federally  licensed  in- 
surance company  in  40  years,  the  North 
American  General  Insurance  Company,  the 
total  deficit  was  approximately  $1  million. 
There  were  about  335  general  insurance  com- 
panies licensed  in  Canada,  and  for  about 
$3,000  per  company  they  could  have  insured 
with  a  comparatively  small  contribution  that 
the  policyholders  suffered  no  loss.  This  was 
done  by  the  agents'  association  on  all  as- 
signed risk  plan  coverages  through  North 
American.  I  can  think  of  no  better  or  less 
expensive  public  relations  and  advertising. 

To  get  on  a  subject  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  first  portion  of  this  speech,  I  now  wish 
to  talk  on  the  Old  Order  Mennonite  and 
Amish  group  in  Waterloo  county.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  no  selfish 
motives  involved  in  this  discussion,  as  the 
Old  Order  of  Mennonites  do  not  vote,  do  not 
buy  insurance  and  will  not  be  in  my  riding 
in  the  next  election.  It  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. 

To  give  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature a  little  background,  the  old  order 
have  been  in  Canada  for  approximately  165 
years.  Their  forebears  were  European  for  the 
most  part  and  they  were,  and  are,  real  fol- 
lowers of  the  land.  They  lead  a  peaceful  and 
productive  life,  asking  no  help  from  any 
governmental  source,  merely  asking  to  be 
left  alone  to  their  way  of  life. 

They  are  good  farmers,  dislike  any  type  of 
publicity,  do  not  like  court  actions,  pay  their 
school  taxes,  as  well  as  supporting  their  own 
private  schools,  and  constitutionally  and  by 
religion  do  not  fight  wars;  they  are  granted 
exemption  on  religious  grounds. 

They  are  deeply  religious,  sincere  people, 
and  although  they  Hve  basically  to  them- 
selves, are  very  hospitable.  They  produce  all 
their  own  food  and  after  church  on  Sunday 
any  one  family  is  prepared  for  any  number 
from  20  to  85  people  to  drop  in  for  lunch 
consisting  of  meats,  vegetables,  cheeses  and 
pies  from  their  own  cupboards  and  ovens. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  mentioned  yesterday 
that  The  Consumer  Credit  Act  should  prevent 
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hucksters  from  selling  innocent  purchasers 
items  such  as  vacuum  cleaners.  One  vacuum 
cleaner  salesman  in  our  area  thought  there 
was  a  market  in  the  Mennonite  area,  and 
despite  protestations  from  the  couple  on 
whom  he  called  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
modern  appliances,  he  put  his  machine  to- 
gether for  a  demonstration.  They  peaceably 
permitted  him  to  do  so,  to  his  delight,  but 
when  he  went  to  plug  in  the  machine,  there 
were  no  outlets  in  the  house.  These  people 
do  not  believe  in  electricity. 

Now,  having  given  a  sketchy  background 
of  an  independent,  kindly,  peaceable  group 
of  people  who  wish  to  live  their  own  lives, 
we  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  problem. 
Compulsory  social  legislation  may,  in  my 
opinion,  drive  some  of  them  from  our  area. 
I  am  not  pressing  any  panic  button  on  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  our  country.  I  am 
no  pacifist,  but  I  deeply  believe  that  anyone 
in  this  country  has  a  right  to  their  own  way 
of  life. 

I  have  letters  here  requesting  exemption 
from  the  Canada  pension  plan;  I  will  just 
take  short  excerpts  from  them.  This  is  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  central  Mennonite 
committee  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Old  Order 
Mennonite  and  Old  Order  Amish  Mennonite 
churches  of  Ontario,  commonly  called  the 
Plain  People,  want  to  assure  you  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  good  government  we  have 
enjoyed  in  Canada  for  the  approximately 
165  years  our  churches  have  been  here. 
We  believe  governments  are  ordained  of 
God,  as  stated  in  Romans  13,  and  that  it 
is  a  divine  command  to  obey  the  laws  of 
our  land.  We  pray  for  you  and  your  gov- 
ernment continually. 

However,    if    the    civil    issue    requires 
obedience  which  is  in  conflict  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  God's  command,  we  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men.    On  April  26, 
1966,  a  delegation  of  our  people  presented 
to  The  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
and  The  Department  of  National  Revenue 
our  concerns  about  the  compulsory  aspects 
of  the  Canada  pension  plan.    These  con- 
cerns we  stated  in  our  brief,   a   copy  of 
which  is  attached. 
These   people    went   to   the    departments   in 
an   attempt   to   be   exempted   from   what   is 
basically  a  completely  social  welfare  plan. 

Following  this,  they  received  a  letter— I 
think  that  is  basically  enough  information  on 
the  background  of  their  request— from  Mr. 
Pearson  stating  as  follows: 


I  have  discussed  with  my  Ministers,  the 
Honourable  Allan  MacEachen  and  the 
Honourable  E.  J.  Benson,  your  letter  of 
October  27,  1966,  and  enclosed  brief  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  your  order  with 
respect  to  the  Canada  pension  plan  legis- 
lation. I  sincerely  regret  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  introduce  amending 
legislation  to  exempt  from  the  plan  certain 
classes  of  our  society,  thus  endangering  the 
basic  principle  on  which  the  plan  is  prem- 
ised; that  is  the  participation  of  every 
working  person  in  Canada  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  70. 

The  inherent  right  of  the  members  of 
your  order  to  disagree  with  this  legislation 
is  respected.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  I 
cannot  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  order 
in  this  particular  instance. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  the  Old 
Order  of  Mennonites  has  no  political  power, 
no  lobby;  only  a  right  to  their  convictions. 
These  rights  and  convictions  are  being  eroded 
by  legislation  of  a  comparatively  innocuous 
type  compared  to  the  burning,  pillaging  and 
murder  of  centuries  ago.  Nevertheless,  the 
erosion  is  taking  place. 

I  bring  this  to  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  some  of  the  social  legislation,  at 
federal  level,  is,  I  think  in  my  own  opinion, 
becoming  very  large  and  dangerous.  I  just 
hope  that  we  can  do  something  along  the 
way  to  return  to  the  days  when  people  could 
live  their  own  lives  as  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  those  who  have 
preceded  me,  and  the  others  who  will  follow 
after  me,  in  oflFering  congratulations  to  all 
those  in  this  House  for  whom  congratulations 
are  in  order;  and  condolences  to  those  for 
whom  condolences  may  be  in  order.  I  think 
perhaps  I  can  let  it  go  at  that  and  get  on  to 
the  subject  which  I  plan  to  discuss  for  a 
little  while  in  this  debate  this  afternoon. 

That  subject  is  actually  not  specifically 
referred  to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
but  it  is  one  which  I  think  has  now  acquired 
a  high  degree  of  urgency.  It  is  the  question 
of  electoral  reform.  We  all  know  that  an 
election  is  likely  to  take  place  in  this  prov- 
ince in  the  very  near  future— certainly  before 
another  session  of  the  Legislature. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  must  at  long  last 
give  some  serious  attention  to  this  problem. 
Clearly,  we  should  not  have  another  election 
in  this  province  without  substantial  revision 
of  our  antiquated  Election  Act. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Hear,  hear. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  For  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member, the  Opposition  groups  in  the  House 
have  pressed  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  that 
Act;  not  merely  revision  but  a  complete  over- 
haul. Until  very  recently,  however,  the 
government  has  refused  to  recognize  even 
that  a  problem  existed. 

Opposition  bills  and  resolutions  on  the 
subject,  even  when  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  debate  them,  and  very  often  there  was  not, 
were  never  permitted  to  lead  to  any  sort  of 
decision.  Indeed,  Cabinet  Ministers  usually 
adopted  the  practice,  which  has  become 
almost  routine  for  them  during  private 
members'  hour,  of  vacating  the  premises 
while  the  Opposition  proposals  were  being 
debated.  The  government,  for  its  part, 
brought  forward  no  proposals  of  its  own  at 
all. 

It  will  be  recalled,  I  think,  by  all  those 
who  do  not  suffer  from  total  amnesia,  that 
last  year  I  had  occasion  to  read  into  the 
record  of  this  House  two  letters  which  pro- 
vided a  most  revealing  insight  into  the 
methods  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  its 
general  financial  operations.  A  secondary 
consequence  of  that  action  on  my  part  was 
that,  at  long  last,  the  government  was  in- 
duced to  give  at  least  the  appearance  of 
concern  about  reform  of  The  Election  Act. 

About  a  month  after  I  made  my  statement 
on  what  I  call  the  Melchers'  case,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  made  what 
he  alleged  was  a  reply.  He  completely 
evaded  the  central  point  in  my  submission— 
and  I  am  going  to  return  to  that  a  little  later 
—but  immediately  after  completing  his  reply 
he  made  another  statement  in  which  he 
indicated  that  a  select  committee  would  he 
set  up  to  inquire  into  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  our  election  law.  The  committee 
was  duly  constituted  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

That  appeared  to  be  progress,  Mr.  Speaker. 
True,  the  Prime  Minister  refused  to  take 
the  action  which  the  facts  clearly  called  for 
in  the  Melchers'  case,  but  at  least  it  appeared 
that  the  raising  of  the  case  had  brought 
home  to  him  the  need  for  electoral  reform. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  what  I  thought  at  the 
time.  Since  then,  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  wonder— I  have  had  some  difficulty  making 
up  my  mind— in  fact  the  setting  up  of  the 
committee  was  not  just  another  way  of 
putting  electoral  reform  on  the  shelf  for  still 
another  election. 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  in 
October  and  since  then  it  has  proceeded  at  a 
most  leisurely  pace.    It  has  had  useful  dis- 


cussions with  Mr.  Nelson  Castonguay  and 
also  our  own  chief  election  officer,  and  it  has 
given  preliminary,  even  though  very  sketchy, 
consideration  to  the  report  of  the  federal 
committee   on  election   expenses. 

It  has  also  wasted  considerable  time  in- 
vestigating voting  machines,  which  anyone 
who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  at 
all  will  recognize  as  having  no  value  in 
Ontario  provincial  politics.  In  fact  my  im- 
pression—from the  reactions  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  when  we  had  a  group  of 
high  powered  salesmen  from  the  U.S.  wasting 
an  entire  afternoon  of  our  time— is  that  none 
of  them  could  see  anything  at  all  in  these 
gadgets  that  had  any  meaning  in  our  type  of 
election,  which  is  a  very  simple  process.  One 
simply  puts  one  "X"  on  a  ballot  on  which  one 
has  a  choice  of  anywhere  from  two  to  four 
candidates,  sometimes  five. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  If  they  are  put 
in  the  right  place,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  addition  to  what  I  just  said, 
the  committee  took  a  trip  to  Quebec  city— 
not  a  joy  ride,  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter— but  since  I  was  unable  to  participate 
in  that  trip,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  assess 
its  usefulness  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  was  a  trip  to  New  York 
to  inspect  voting  machines. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  it  was  to  Buffalo. 
I  did  not  go.  There  was  a  trip  to  Buffalo;  I 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  mention  it.  I  did 
not  go  on  that  one  either.  I  thought  I  had 
more  important  things  to  do  than  have  lunch 
at  the  expense  of  a  voting  machine  company, 
which  is  what  happened  there. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  A  typic- 
ally broadminded  NDP. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  we  have  any  further  trips 
to  the  U.S.  to  look  at  voting  machines,  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  let  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  do  his  broadminded  best  and 
accompany  the  committee  in  my  place. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  can  have  my  invitation  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  can  go  twice. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  will 
be  interested  in  Australia,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  might  just  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore, 
who  may  be  interested,  that  one  of  the  places 
where  voting  machines  have  been  installed  is 
Trinidad. 
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At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  out- 
hned  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  total  perform- 
ance of  the  committee  to  date,  and  I  would 
say  that  hardly  constitutes  evidence  of  a 
determined  effort  to  deal  with  an  urgent 
problem. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  would 
likely  be  only  one  session  of  the  Legislature 
befcre  the  next  election.  This  was  back  in 
October  and  I  was  referring  to  this  session, 
of  course.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  sug- 
gested that  the  committee  should  aim  at 
presenting,  at  this  session,  at  least  an 
interim  report  containing  recommendations  on 
matters  it  considered  to  be  particularly  in 
need  of  attention.  At  that  time,  the  chairman 
took  the  position  that  since  the  legal  term  of 
the  Legislature  runs  until  the  fall  of  1968,  the 
committee  could  proceed  on  the  assumption- 
very  unrealistic  in  my  opinion— that  it  had 
until  the  1968  session  to  present  a  report. 

Last  Friday,  after  the  Prime  Minister  in 
this  House  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  might 
be  prepared  to  consider  amendments  to  The 
Election  Act  at  this  session,  I  sent  a  letter  by 
hand  to  the  chairman  asking  if  he  would  call 
the  committee  into  session  immediately  so 
that  it  could  consider  an  interim  report.  He 
has  been  good  enough  to  advise  me  orally; 
he  said  as  scon  as  he  gets  a  chance  he  will 
—and  I  know  he  is  very  busy  with  his  new 
responsibilities— reply  to  me  formally.  But  he 
has  already  advised  me  orally  that  work  is 
now  being  done  on  the  draft  report.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  when  it  started,  but  I  suspect  it 
was  quite  recently.  The  chairman  hopes  that 
the  committee  will  be  able  to  consider  this 
draft  next  week. 

This  is  welcome  news,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  cannot  rely 
on  the  committee  being  able  to  present  a 
report  in  time  for  legislative  action  to  be 
taken.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  the  com- 
mittee is  moving  into  a  no-report  situation. 
Therefore,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  am  going  to  propose  certain 
changes  in  the  law  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
made  at  this  session.  Since  time  is  running 
out,  I  have  deliberately  restricted  my  pro- 
posals to  the  absolute  minimum  I  consider 
essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient  conduct  of 
the  next  election. 

I  appeal  to  the  government  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  these  proposals,  along  with 
any  others  it  may  have  in  mind,  or  which 
the  committee  cr  other  members  may  sug- 
gest, with  a  view  to  action  at  this  session, 
before  the  next  election. 


First,  a  system  of  permanent  returning 
officers  should  be  established.  The  day  is 
long  since  past  when  this  important  office  of 
returning  officer  can  legitimately  be  regarded 
as  an  item  of  patronage  to  be  dispensed  at 
the  last  minute  to  those  who,  regardless  of 
competence,  have  been  particularly  zealous 
in  their  support  of  the  government  party 
at  the  local  level.  This  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  political  plum.  It  is  a  most 
vital  office  in  the  operation  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  traditional 
practice  of  appointing  returning  officers  after 
the  election  has  been  called  has  been  apparent 
for  years,  apparent  to  everybody  except 
presumably  the  government.  Take  my  own 
constituency  of  Woodbine  as  an  example. 

We  have  not  for  years  had  a  rational  sys- 
tem of  polling  subdivisions  in  that  constitu- 
ency. In  fact  our  basic  polling  subdivisions 
are  the  municipal  polling  subdivisions  of 
1926.  We  have  not  had  a  rational  system 
there  for  years,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
successive  returning  officers— a  different  one 
for  each  election- have  never  had  time  for 
anything  but  the  hastiest  of  patching  jobs. 

Moreover,  on  one  notable  occasion,  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion in  the  constituency  became  little  more 
than  a  shambles  because  the  returning  officer 
had  only  a  most  imperfect  understanding  of 
his  job  and  there  was  no  time  for  anyone  to 
instruct  him.  I  will  not  go  into  all  the  gory 
details  of  that  mess.  I  will  mention  one  little 
incident,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

During  the  course  of  the  election  campaign, 
after  the  election  had  been  called,  a  letter 
was  mailed  out  to  every  family  in  the  con- 
stituency with  voters  in  it,  urging  them  to 
vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  And  this  letter  was 
signed  by  the  returning  officer  and  returning 
officer's  clerk.  Now,  when  I  say  he  had  only 
an  imperfect  understanding  of  his  job,  I  think 
you  will  know  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha:  He  was  carefully  chosen. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  names  were  on  the 
ballot? 

An  hon.  member:  Who  won? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  licked  that  time,  but  I 
am  not  making  any  excuses.  I  do  not  attribute 
it  to  that  letter. 

A  system  of  permanent  returning  officers 
would  eliminate  difficulties  of  this  type.    The 
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chief  election  officer  would  have  time  to 
instruct  the  returning  officers  well  in  advance 
of  an  election.  They  in  turn  would  have 
time  to  organize  the  election  machinery  in 
their  constituencies  in  a  rational  manner.  And 
candidates— and  I  think  this  is  also  impor- 
tant—candidates as  soon  as  they  came  into 
the  field  would  be  able  to  find  out  from  the 
returning  officers  what  their  plans  were  in 
regard  to  polling  subdivisions  and  other 
matters  of  immediate  interest  to  all  people 
contesting  the   election. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  not  now  time  to 
establish  a  full  system  of  permanent  return- 
ing officers  before  the  forthcoming  election. 
If  so,  the  government  should  at  least  exercise 
the  powers  already  given  to  it  by  The  Elec- 
tion Act,  to  appoint  returning  officers  for  all 
constituencies  as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of 
the  election,  and  not  leave  these  appoint- 
ments, all  of  them,  or  certainly  most  of  them, 
until  after  the  election  has  been  called. 

Ten  days  or  so  ago,  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  that 
he  would  consider  this  suggestion.  I  would 
urge  him  to  give  it  top  priority. 

The  redistribution  which  we  approved  at 
the  last  session  changes  the  boundaries  of 
almost  every  constituency  in  the  province, 
apart  from  those  in  the  suburban  portion  of 
Metro  Toronto  which  were  dealt  with  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Let  us  give  the  returning  offi- 
cers a  chance  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changed  boundaries  before  the  election  is 
called.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the 
government  to  aim  at  having  returning  offi- 
cers appointed  in  all  constituencies  before  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  earlier  wherever 
possible? 

It  is  certainly  possible  in  some  cases,  be- 
cause in  Hamilton,  I  understand,  returning 
officers  have  been  designated,  even  though 
they  have  not  been  formally  appointed.  I 
guess  in  Hamilton  they  do  not  scramble  as 
much  for  this  plum  as  they  do  in  some  other 
areas.  In  my  constituency,  it  is  usually  three 
or  four  days  after  the  election  before  they 
get  all  the  fights  within  the  local  Tory  organi- 
zation patched  up  and  are  in  a  position  to 
appoint  a  returning  officer.  But  apparently  in 
Hamilton  they  deal  with  this  matter  in  a 
more  intelligent  and  civilized  manner,  and  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  government  that  it 
should  deal  with  it  in  a  rational  and  civilized 
manner  all  through  the  province. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  A  slight 
correction.  There  is  a  fight  going  on  there 
right  now. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  these  fights  break  out. 
You  know  the  government  would  be  smart  if 
it  would  place  these  appointments  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  election  officer.  It 
could  save  itself  an  awful  lot  of  bickering 
within  its  own  organization;  and  candidates 
for  office  could  feel  assured  of  both  the  com- 
petence and  impartiality  of  the  people  who 
would  be  appointed.  That  is  an  idea  I  will 
put  before  the  government,  or  whatever  gov- 
ernment may  succeed  it  after  the  next  elec- 
tion. But  for  the  moment  I  would  at  least 
urge  the  government  to  exercise  the  power 
they  now  have,  which  is  to  appoint  return- 
ing officers  immediately. 

My  second  proposal  for  reform  of  The 
Election  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  eligible 
age  for  voting  should  be  reduced  to  18.  In 
two  of  the  provinces  the  age  now  is  18,  and 
in  three  others  it  is  19.  The  government  of 
this  province  is  forever  boasting,  usually  with 
little  justification,  that  it  leads  the  country, 
indeed  the  entire  universe,  in  almost  every- 
thing. Well,  let  it  at  least  catch  up  to  some 
of  the  other  provinces  on  this  important 
point. 

The  selection  of  a  particular  age  is  admit- 
tedly arbitrary.  It  is  a  well-established  fact, 
however,  that  young  people  are  now  maturing 
at  an  earlier  age  than  previously,  with  the 
result  that  the  arbitrary  determination  of  21 
as  the  appropriate  minimum  voting  age  is 
out  of  date.  My  associations  with  young 
people  in  the  18  to  21  age  group  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  often  better  in- 
formed on  public  affairs  than  many  of  their 
elders,  and  better  mannered  than  many  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  They  have  a  great  stake 
in  the  future  of  this  country  and  province 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
an  interest  in  the  electoral  process  by  being 
permitted  to  participate  in  it;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  their  competence  to  participate  Id 
it  in  a  responsible  manner. 

This  leads  me  to  my  third  point.  The  law 
as  it  now  stands  requires  students  studying 
away  from  home  to  be  enumerated  and  to 
vote  in  their  home  constituencies.  This  is 
quite  impractical  for  many  students  and  the 
number  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  voting 
age  is  reduced  to  18. 

Let  us  not  enfranchise  these  young  people, 
as  I  hope  we  will  do,  with  the  one  hand,  and 
then  disfranchise  many  of  them  with  the 
other  hand.  A  student  studying  away  from 
home,  who  is  otherwise  a  qualified  elector, 
should  have  the  option  of  voting  in  either  his 
home    constituency    or    the    constituency    in 
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which  he  is  residing  for  the  purposes  of  his 
studies. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  a  bill  on  the  order 
paper,  of  course. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  should  add  that  this  pro- 
posal should  be  acted  upon,  even  if  the  voting 
age  is  not  reduced.  With  the  increasing 
emphasis  on  postgraduate  studies,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students  are  21  years  of  age 
or  over.  These  people  should  not  be  dis- 
franchised by  legal  technicalities. 

My  fourth  proposal  is  that  the  party  affili- 
ations of  candidates  should  be  shown  on  the 
ballot.  Our  electoral  and  legislative  pro- 
cedures have  been  influenced  for  too  long  by 
the  antiquated  myth  that  candidates  for  office 
and  elected  members  are  acting  purely  as 
individuals.  We  all  know  surely  that  they 
are  representatives  of  parties.  That  is  the 
way  they  go  before  the  electorate  and  that 
is  the  way  they  present  themselves  in  this 
House,  with  only  the  rarest  of  exceptions. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  remember  an  independent 
being  elected  to  this  House  in  Ontario  for  a 
great  many  years. 

Indeed  this  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
functioning  of  the  whole  system  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  recognize  that  basic  truth  in  our 
election  law.  What  is  the  use  of  pretending 
people  are  not  running  as  representatives  of 
parties  when  that  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  and  should  be  doing.  Party  affiliation 
is  at  least  as  important  as  address  and  occu- 
pation, which  already  appear  on  the  ballot, 
to  the  proper  identification  of  the  candidate 
by  the  voter. 

My  final  proposal  on  this  subject,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important,  relates  to 
the  financing  of  the  election  campaigns  of 
political  parties  and  candidates  and  their 
financing  generally.  It  is  unconscionable  that 
we  should  embark  on  yet  another  general 
election  without  first  having  taken  forthright 
action  on  this  vital  subject. 

Political  parties  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
democratic  process  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  such,  they  are  quasi-public 
bodies  whose  finances  ought  to  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  by  the  public.  The  secret  slush  fund 
and  pork  barrel  have  no  legitimate  place  in 
a  democratic  system  of  government. 

Moreover,  it  is  high  time  action  was  taken 
to  prevent  possession  of  large  wealth,  or 
access  to  it,  from  beccming  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  electoral  process.  Democracy  will  have 
been  replaced  by  plutocracy  if  the  day  ever 
comes  when  rich  men  or  their  nominees  can 


swamp  all  opposition  with  expensive  public 
relations  programmes.  Yet  this  seems  to  be 
the  direction  in  which  our  democracy  is 
headed,  and  I  would  say  that  the  recent 
by-election  of  yesterday  in  New  Brunswick 
is  just  one  more  indication  of  that  regrettable 
fact. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  our 
election  laws  should  be  changed,  before  the 
forthcoming  election  to: 

(a)  require  full  and  detailed  public  dis- 
closure of  political  expenditures  and  sources 
of  funds;  and 

(b)  impose  reasonable  limits,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  on  campaign  spending. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
it  would  normally  take  a  long  time  to  prepare 
effective  legislation.  Because  of  the  neglect, 
ill  fact  the  obdurate  refusal  of  the  govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  needs  of  our  democratic 
society,  no  preparation  at  all  has  been  done 
in  this  Legislature  except  by  members  of  the 
Opposition,  who  are  necessarily  limited  in 
their  access  to  technical  assistance  and  there- 
fore limited  in  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
prepare  effective  legislation.  Fortunately, 
however,  all  the  basic  spadework  has  already 
been  done  for  us  by  the  committee  on 
election  expenses  which  was  appointed  by 
the  federal  government  in  1964  and  which 
published  an  exhaustive  report  in  October, 
1966. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  every 
single  recommendation  of  that  committee  to 
say  that  it  has  made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  functioning  of  democracy 
in  Canada.  It  has  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations on  election  finance,  some  of  which 
are  more  important  and/or  can  be  acted  upon 
more  readily  than  others.  Those  I  consider 
to  be  both  essential  and  capable  of  imple- 
mentation in  this  province  before  the  next 
election  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  central  registry  should  be  established 
to  be  presided  over  by  a  chief  registrar, 
whose  office  and  duties  would  be  separate 
from  that  of  the  chief  election  officer. 
Whether  this  is  done  by  way  of  a  separate 
statute,  as  the  committee  proposed,  or  by  in- 
serting a  new  part  in  The  Election  Act  is, 
in  my  opinion,  immaterial.  The  important 
point  is  that  it  should  be  done. 

(2)  Every  political  party  wishing  to  contest 
some  or  all  of  the  seats  in  election  campaigns 
shculd  be  required  to  register  with  the  regis- 
trar, providing  among  other  things  the  name 
of  the  officer  in  charge  of  its  financial  affairs, 
and  responsible  for  those  affairs. 
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(3)  That  officer  should  be  required  to  file 
with  the  registrar  detailed  statements  of  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  including  contri- 
butions in  kind  relating  to  the  party's  election 
campaigns  and  its  annual  operations.  In  other 
words,  every  party  would  be  required  to  file 
an  annual  statement  with  the  registrar;  in 
addition  it  would  be  required  to  file  a  special 
statement  within  a  specified  period  after  each 
election.  In  addition,  the  official  agent  of  each 
candidate  in  an  election  should  be  required  to 
file  a  similarly  detailed  statement  of  the  local 
campaign  with  both  the  registrar  and  the  local 
returning  officer. 

(4)  The  registrar  should  be  responsible  for 
auditing  the  financial  statements  of  both 
parties  and  candidates.  For  that  purpose,  he 
should  have  free  access  to  their  books  and 
records.  His  findings  should  be  tabled  in  the 
Legislature  and  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  press  and  public. 

(5)  All  financial  expenditures  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  a  party  or  candidate  should  be 
authorized  by  the  recognized  financial  agent 
of  the  party  or  candidate,  and  any  expendi- 
tures not  so  authorized  should  be  prohibited. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
control  in  any  reporting  then  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  spending  goes  through 
one  place,  that  we  do  not  have  a  repetition 
of  something  like  the  Mr.  Cube  episode  that 
took  place  in  Britain  where  outside  interests 
indirectly  contributed  vast  sums,  through  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  to  one  of  the  parties. 
Such  expenditures  should  be  prohibited  unless 
they  have  been  authorized  by  the  duly  author- 
ized agent  of  the  party  concerned,  and  in 
that  case  they  should  be  shown  as  part  of 
the  party's  total  expenditures  and  subject  to 
any  limitations  that  might  be  appHed  to  total 
expenditures. 

(6)  After  much  inquiry,  the  committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  overall  hmita- 
tion  on  the  expenditures  of  parties  and  candi- 
dates would  be  unenforceable.  It  decided, 
however,  that  it  would  be  quite  feasible  to 
impose  limits  on  expenditures  on  certain  items 
where  the  actual  amount  spent  can  be  readily 
verified.  And  I  may  say  these  items  together 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  spending  in 
election  campaigns. 

In  the  case  of  candidates,  the  committee 

recommended  that: 

A  candidate  should  be  prohibited  from 
expending  in  excess  of  10  cents  per  elector 

,  on  the  revised  list  of  electors  in  his  con- 
stituency, on  the  print  and  broadcasting 
media  which  include  television,  radio,  news- 


papers,   periodical    advertisements,    direct 
mail,  billboards,  posters  and  brochures. 

I  think  a  provision  of  that  type  should  be 
included  in  The  Election  Act. 

I  think  further,  although  the  committee  did 
not  recommend  this,  that  it  is  quite  feasible 
and  desirable  to  impose  a  similar  type  of 
limitation  on  the  media  expenditures  of  cen- 
tral party  organizations.  I  will  not  go  into 
the  details  as  to  whether  it  should  be  10  cents 
per  voter  in  the  province  or  seven  and  one- 
half  cents  or  five  cents,  but  the  principle,  I 
think,  should  be  applied  not  only  to  candi- 
dates, as  the  committee  proposed,  but  also  to 
central  party  organizations. 

The  committee,  I  may  say  in  passing,  had 
somewhat  different  proposals  with  regard  to 
central  party  organizations.  Some  of  those 
would  require  legislation  at  the  federal  level, 
and  anyway,  when  I  looked  them  all  over  I 
did  not  think  they  were  really  as  good  as 
the  much  more  direct  method  that  is  pro- 
posed in  relation  to  candidates. 

(7)  The  registrar  should  have  full  power 
to  enforce  these  limitations,  including  bring- 
ing to  court  those  who  violate  them. 

Those  are,  as  I  see  it,  the  most  important 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  on 
election  finances.  It  is  quite  feasible  to  enact 
them  into  law  and  set  up  the  necessary 
administrative  machinery  in  this  province 
before  the  next  election.  I  submit  that,  as 
legislators,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
people  to  do  so. 

Session  after  session,  for  as  long  as  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  House,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  disclosure  and  limitation  of 
campaign  finances,  not  nearly  as  adequate  as 
the  proposals- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Would 
the  member  permit  a  question?  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  it  is  entirely  democratic  to  ask  a  person 
having  contributed  $10,  let  us  say,  to  a  party, 
to  have  that  fact  made  known  publicly?  I 
cannot  reconcile  that  with  a  secret  ballot, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  member's 
comments. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  a  typical  piece 
of  Tory  obfuscation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  on  election 
expenses  a  couple  of  times  at  their  invita- 
tion. This  one  was  thrown  at  me,  I  may 
say,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  relationship 
between  the  two  things,   Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  White:  The  member's  saying  so  does 
not  make  that  true. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  All  right,  I  will  make  it  clear 
so  that  even  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  should  be  able  to  see  it— whether  he 
will  permit  himself  to  see  it  I  do  not  know. 
As  we  know,  the  voting  procedure  is  secret, 
and  ought  to  be  secret,  but  a  democratic 
election  campaign  cannot  take  place  unless 
certain  people  declare  themselves  in  public. 
It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  procedure 
for  people  to  come  out  in  the  open  and 
either  make  themselves  candidates  for  office 
or  say  that  they  are  supporting  candidates. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that 
procedure;  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  anybody  should  try  to  con- 
ceal himself.  In  fact,  I  think  if  a  person  is 
going  to  intervene  directly  in  the  hope  of 
influencing  the  outcome  of  the  election,  even 
in  a  small  way,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
declare  himself.  I  do  not  believe  in  secret 
processes,  apart  from  the  ballot,  in  demo- 
cratic elections. 

If  a  person  wants  to  contribute  to  an 
election  campaign,  then  he  should  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  and  be  prepared 
to  say  in  public  that,  "I  gave  $10  or  $10,000 
to  such  and  such  a  party,  or  such  and  such  a 
candidate".  If  he  is  afraid  to  do  so,  he 
should  not  make  the  contribution.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot; 
there  is  no  connection  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  point  out,  however— 

Mr.  White:  The  member  could  say  the 
same  thing  about  the  secret  ballot.  Philo- 
sophically he  could  say  the  same  thing  about 
the  secret  ballot. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  member  can  go  oflF 
and  philosophize  but  I  am  dealing  with  more 
important  questions  than  scholastic  hair- 
splitting. I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  publicity  with 
regard  to  campaign  contributions  is  a  vital 
part  of  a  healthy  democratic  system  and  this 
is  recognized  by  almost  everybody  in  this 
country  except  the  Tory  party. 

I  might  add,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  hon.  member  is  so  concerned  about  the 
fellow  who  wants  to  make  a  $10  donation— 
and  somehow  I  do  not  think  his  concern 
really  is  so  much  about  the  $10  man,  it  is 
more  about  the  man  who  puts  three  zeros  or 
maybe  four  zeros  after  the  ten— but,  if  he  is 
concerned  about  it,  sheer  administrative 
expediency  would  require,  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  list  every  single  contribution. 
Heavens,  they  would  go  on  for  pages  and 
pages. 

Obviously,  one  would  provide  in  the  law 
some    reasonable    minimum    below    which    it 


would  not  be  necessary  to  itemize  contribu- 
tions individually.  The  only  ones  that  are 
really  significant  are  those  that  could  have  a 
significant  influence  on  what  the  party  might 
do  in  office,  the  bigger  ones;  and  the  bigger 
ones  should  be  itemized  in  public,  regardless 
of  where  they  come  from.  If  there  is  any- 
body around  who  does  not  want  to  or  is 
ashamed  to  let  it  be  known  that  he  con- 
tributed $10,000  to  the  Tory  party,  then  he 
should  not  make  the  contribution.  And 
furthermore,  the  Tory  party  should  not 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  are  the  member's  views 
on  forcing  union  people  to  contribute  to  a 
party? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  be  totally  against 
such  a  proposition  and  I  do  not  know  of 
anywhere  where  it  takes  place. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  force  them  now  in  Sud- 
bury.   They  force  them  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  force  nobody!  That  is 
an  old  chestnut,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  been 
thrashed  out  in  this  House  many  times.  There 
is  no  validity  whatsover  in  the  allegation.  I 
would  not  waste  my  time  trying  to  explain— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  is  not  wasting  his 
time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —anything  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  because  he  does  not  listen 
anyway. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  live  in  Sudbury,  I  know  what 
goes  on.  They  are  forced  to  contribute. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas-    . 
urer):    It  would  not  be   a   waste   of  time   to 
explain  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  been  explained  to  the 
House  many  times;  nobody  is  forced  to  con- 
tribute to  any  party  that  I  know  of,  unless 
it  is  the  Liberal  Party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  * 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  members  to  refrain 
from  further  interjections  and  to  let  the  mem- 
ber proceed  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  These  are  important  matters. 
We  would  like  to  hear  his  views,  if  he  would 
give  them  to  us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Bryden:    I    see    that    the    Provincial  . 
Treasurer    is    getting    excited;    and    if    he    is^^ 
excited  perhaps  I  should  do  something  about 
it. 
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The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  does  not 
bother  me  because  he  is  always  excited,  but 
when  even  the  Provincial  Treasurer  gets  in 
a  flap,  I  would  hate  to  see  him  continue  in 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  am  always  excited  about  democracy 
in   this  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  is  usually  more  ex- 
cited about  side  issues  that  have  no  merit 
and  presumably  are  designed  to  distract  at- 
tention from  the  real  issues. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Democratic  Party  is  the  only  party  in  this 
province  which  treats  its  finances  as  an  open 
book.  Everybody  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
find  out  where  our  money  comes  from,  where 
it  is  spent.  They  can  go  at  any  reasonable 
time  to  our  offices  on  Spadina  Road  and  get 
the  information. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  went  there  a  few 
years  ago  and  went  through  our  books  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb.  I  gathered  afterwards  that 
what  they  were  looking  for  was  evidence  that 
I  was  getting  a  salary  from  the  party.  Well 
I  would  not  have  been  ashamed  if  I  had,  but 
as  it  happened  I  was  not  getting  any  re- 
muneration at  all  from  the  party. 

At  any  rate,  anybody  can  go,  there  is  no 
secret  al30ut  where  our  money  comes  from 
or  how  it  is  spent. 

Now  then,  as  everyone  also  knows  or 
should  know,  our  constitution,  both  at  the 
federal  and  provincial  levels,  provides  that 
trade  unions  and  other  voluntary  associations 
can  if  they  wish  affiliate  with  the  party  as 
they  affiliate  with  many  other  organizations. 
If  they  affiliate  with  the  party  they  pay  cer- 
tain specffied  affiliation  dues,  which  are  set 
forth  in  our  constitution,  out  of  their  union 
treasuries. 

Surely  a  union,  as  a  corporate  entity,  acting 
as  a  body,  has  a  perfect  right  to  decide  as  a 
group  how  its  union  funds  will  be  disposed 
of.  There  seem  to  be  members  in  this  House 
who  want  to  go  into  these  unions  and  tell 
them  they  cannot  do  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing  with  their  funds. 

I  suppose  they  are  upset  because  the  only 
party  that  any  union  seems  to  want  to  con- 
tribute to  is  the  New  Democratic  Party.  I  am 
proud  of  that  fact,  but  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  them  from  contributing  with- 
in the  rules  of  their  organization,  to  whomever 
they  like. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  had  a  Tory  once,  his 
name  was  Gillis.    He  got  licked! 


Mr.  Bryden:  You  see  what  is  worrying  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is  that  this  large 
union  of  which  Mr.  Gillis  was  once  the 
president  has,  by  a  vote  taken  within  its 
own- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  300  out  of  15,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  a  meeting,  of  which  every 
member  was  notffied  that  union  decided  to 
affiliate  with  the  NDP. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  did 
the  union  decide  at  a  properly  constituted 
meeting,  of  which  all  members  were  notified, 
to  affiliate  to  the  New  Democratic  Party;  in 
addition  in  that  decision  it  unquestionably 
represented  the  viewpoint  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members. 

This  is  what  the  member  for  Sudbury  is 
worried  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
will  find  out  in  the  next  election. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  we  will  find  out,  and  I 
will  be  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

I  would  ask  the  members  to  refrain  once 
again  from  making  so  many  interjections. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  he  should  not  provoke  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  refrain  once  again  from  so  many 
interjections  while  the  member  is  making  his 
address.  I  would  ask  the  member  if  he 
would  proceed  with  his  address  and  refrain 
from  getting  into  discussions  with  members 
on  their  various  interjections. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  been  my  impression, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  had  been  driving  right 
ahead  with  my  address  through,  shall  we  say 
considerable  din  of  battle  and  several  diver- 
sions. I  had  been  under  the  impression,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  in  favour 
of  electoral  reform,  and  it  therefore  came 
as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  should  use  that 
worn-out  old  chestnut  as  a  diversion  from  the 
real  issues  at  hand. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  party  is  the  only  one  that  is  ready 
to  come  out  into  the  open.  We  will  tell  you 
what  trade  unions  contribute  to  us  and  how 
much  they  contribute.  Anybody  can  find 
that  out.  These  other  parties  do  not  tell  you 
a  thing  about  where  they  get  their  money. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  saying  that  session  after  session,  for  as 
long  as  I  have  been  a  member  in  this  House, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  on  disclosure  and 
limitation  of  campaign  finances.  In  doing 
so  I  have  acted  in  accordance  with  long- 
standing policy  of  both  the  NDP  and  the 
CCF  before  it.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
sessions  the  Liberals  have  indicated  that 
they  too  think  action  should  be  taken  along 
these  lines.  Notwithstanding  the  behaviour 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  I  think  that 
continues  to  represent  the  considered  opinion 
of  the  party  as  a  corporate  entity,  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Bracondale  (Mr.  Ben),  will  per- 
mit me  to  use  that  expression,  even  though 
it  is  not  technically  accurate  here  any  more 
than  it  is  in  relation  to  trade  unions. 

Therefore,  the  Conservative  Party  stands 
alone  as  the  only  opponent  of  this  long  over- 
due reform. 

I  submit  that  if  it  wants  to  go  before  the 
electorate  with  clean  hands  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, it  will  change  its  position  and  cooper- 
ate with  the  other  parties  in  putting  on  the 
statute  books  the  best  possible  laws  on  dis- 
closure and  limitation  that  we  are  able  to 
devise  at  this  time,  with  the  very  valuable 
assistance  that  the  report  of  the  federal  com- 
mittee  has   already   given   us. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Can  we  trust  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  imperative  necessity  of 
turning  the  spotlight  of  publicity  into  the 
<lark  recesses  of  Tory  party  financing  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  two  letters  I  read  into 
the  record  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
Melchers'  case.  These  letters  clearly  indi- 
cated a  conviction  on  the  part  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  Melchers  Distilleries  Limited, 
that  a  leading  Tory  fund-raiser,  Harry  Price, 
had  offered  to  secure  preferred  treatment  for 
their  company  with  the  LCBO  in  return  for 
contributions  to  the  Tory  war  chest. 

At  the  time,  I  argued  that  the  question  as 
to  whether  Price  in  fact  had  the  influence  he 
<;laimed  with  the  LCBO  and  exercised  it 
should  be  looked  into  by  an  independent 
public  inquiry.  I  noted,  however,  that  this 
was  subsidiary  to  the  main  issue  raised  by 
the  letters. 

That  issue  was  and  continues  to  be 
whether  Price  in  fact  made  the  suggestion 
to  these  men  that  they  certainly  thought  he 
made.  They  are  intelligent  men  and  they 
^ere  reporting  on  face-to-face  conversations 
shortly  after  they  took  place.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  misunderstood 
Price  on  a  matter  of  such  significance,  and 


certainly  their  accounts  of  what  Price  said 
could  leave  little  room  for  misunderstanding. 
But  there  is  always  the  possibility,  remote 
as  it  might  seem  in  this  case,  of  some  other 
explanation  of  what  transpired.  If  Price  has 
such  an  explanation  he  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  give  it  in  public,  under  oath  and  subject  to 
cross-examination.  In  fact,  one  would  think 
that  if  he  is  innocent,  as  he  claimed  in  a 
blanket  denial,  that  he  would  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  and  that  the  government 
v/ould  accommodate  him  by  establishing  an 
independent  public  inquiry,  as  I  proposed. 

As  we  all  know,  no  such  thing  has 
happened. 

The  only  reasonable  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  that  the  Melchers'  representatives  under- 
stood and  recorded  only  too  accurately  what 
Price  was  driving  at.  To  put  it  bluntly,  he 
was  engaged  in  influence  peddling  on  behalf 
of  the  Progressive  Conservative  Party  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  White:  Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Set  up  an  inquiry  and  do 
not  try  to  hide  the  facts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  being  so,  it  is  reasonable 
to  ask  if  this  technique  is  widespread  among 
Tory  fund  raisers  in  their  approaches  to 
companies  which  are  directly  dependent  on 
the  government  or  its  agencies  for  benefits. 

My  original  statement  on  the  Melchers' 
case  was  made  in  this  House  on  March  24, 
1966.  The  Prime  Minister  thought  about  it 
until  April  21,  almost  a  month,  before  mak- 
ing a  reply.  His  reply  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  what  I  have  described  as  the 
subsidiary  point;  namely  whether  improper 
influence  was  in  fact  exercised  with  the 
LCBO.  He  conducted  a  personal  and  private 
inquiry  into  an  administration  for  which  he 
and  his  government  are  responsible;  and  lo 
and  behold,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  found  that 
everything  was  in  order. 

Apparently,  however,  he  just  could  not 
bring  himself  to  conduct  an  inquiry,  even  a 
personal  and  private  one,  into  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  party  he  leads;  or  if  he  did 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  make  his  find- 
ings public. 

He  attempted  to  dismiss  this  central  issue 
by  a  few  references  at  the  end  of  his  state- 
ment to  A,  B  and  C,  and  occasionally  D,  in 
the  apparent  belief  that  a  form  of  bastard 
algebra  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
truth. 

Thereupon,  he  peremptorily  refused  to 
answer   any   questions.     For   this   one   could 
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perhaps  not  blame  him.  His  carefully  con- 
trived statement  could  hardly  stand  up  under 
scrutiny. 

One  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for  refusing  a 
public  inquiry  was  that  the  letters  in  ques- 
tion were  part  of  the  record  in  a  civil  case 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of  Ontario. 
He  stated  that  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff 
had  advised  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment that  he  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
case  and  that  he  objected  to  a  public  inquiry 
while  it  was  pending  before  the  court.  The 
solicitor  was  also  quoted  in  the  daily  press 
as  saying  that  he  hoped  to  bring  the  case 
to  trial  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 

It  might  be  of  interest,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
bring  the  House  up  to  date  on  progress  in  this 
case. 

When  I  spoke  on  March  24,  1966,  a  little 
less  than  ten  months  ago,  the  case  had  been 
stalled  for  a  period  of  about  16  months.  The 
last  entry  in  the  file  at  that  time  was  for 
November,  1964,  when  a  judge  ordered  cer- 
tain paragraphs  struck  out  of  the  original 
statement  of  claim  and  directed  the  plaintiff 
to  provide  particulars  of  certain  other  para- 
graphs. 

The  day  after  I  spoke  in  this  House— that 
was  after  a  lapse  of  about  16  months,  on 
March  25,  1966  to  be  precise— the  particulars 
called  for  in  November,  1964,  were  prepared. 
Three  days  later  they  were  dehvered.  Revised 
particulars  were  provided  on  May  31,  1966. 

On  October  25,  counsel  for  Melchers  gave 
notice  of  an  application  to  have  the  particulars 
taken  off  the  file.  I  think  they  also  wanted 
it  expunged  from  the  record.  They  wanted  it 
taken  off  the  file  and  expunged  from  the 
record  both.  I  do  not  know  if  they  wanted  it 
expunged  from  the  memory  of  man  as  well, 
as  it  did  not  say  so  in  their  application. 

On  December  16,  as  we  follow  along  the 
slow  and  tortuous  process  which  seems  to 
characterize  the  administration  of  justice, 
notice  was  given  of  an  application.  No,  I  am 
sorry,  this  is  even  slower  and  more  tortuous 
than  I  thought.  On  October  25,  counsel  for 
Melchers  gave  notice  of  an  application  to 
have  the  particulars  taken  oflF  the  file.  This 
application  was  heard  by  the  master  on  No- 
vember 4.  He  dismissed  it,  and  ordered 
Melchers  to  file  its  statement  of  defence 
within  ten  days. 

Counsel  for  Melchers  filed  notice  of  appeal 
from  this  decision  but  he  was  late,  and  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff  refused  to  accept  service. 
On  December  16,  1966,  notice  was  given  of 
an  application  for  enlargement  of  the  time 
for  appeal,  and  for  extension  of  the  time  for 


delivery  of  the  statement  of  defence.  This 
is  the  last  entry  in  the  file,  apart  from  the 
following  handwritten  notation: 

January  27/67  — appeal  from  master's 
order  dismissed,  having  granted  leave  to 
hear  the  appeal.  Costs  to  the  plaintiff  in 
the   cause. 

This  is  the  distance  to  which  the  case  has 
now  advanced,  as  of  this  morning  when  I 
looked  at  the  file  in  Osgoode  Hall. 

We  in  this  House  have  no  way  of  knowing 
when  this  case  will  come  to  trial,  if  indeed 
it  will  ever  come  to  trial.  Nor  is  it  any  of 
our  business.  What  private  citizens  and  their 
lawyers  decide  is  best  for  them  in  pursuit  of 
private  claims  is  none  of  our  concern.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  pass  judgment  on,  or  even 
discuss  a  private  claim  based  on  an  allega- 
tion  of  wrongful   dismissal. 

A  small  portion  of  the  record  in  this  case, 
however,  involves  a  matter  of  the  highest 
public  importance.  And  there  comes  a  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  public  interest  should 
take  precedence  over  private  claims.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  the  private  suit  has 
still  not  been  set  down  for  trial,  much  less 
brought  to  trial,  even  though  it  was  initiated 
nearly  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  September 
6,  1963,  was  the  date,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly. 

A  public  inquiry  is  clearly  necessary.  The 
Prime  Minister,  however,  has  refused  such  an 
inquiry  and  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
that  he  will  not  dig  in  his  heels  in  his  refusal. 
The  matter  is  just  too  hot  to  handle,  especially 
on  the  eve  of  an  election. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  think  it  should  be  said  in  fairness 
that  the  Prime  Minister  provided  a  very  full 
explanation  and  proof  was  offered  that  that 
distiller  got  no  special  inducement  or  favour. 
What  is  more,  their  sales  manager  advised 
against  it  because  he  knew  that  you  could 
not  buy  favours  from  this  government.  And 
the  member  must  know  that  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  has  been 
far,  far  away— doing  what,  I  do  not  know. 
I  just  demolished  that  evasion  of  the  issue 
completely  a  couple  of  minutes  ago,  but  he 
apparently  completely  missed  it. 

The  chief  point,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  as  I  said  last  year- and  of  course 
as  these  people  over  here  simply  will  not  see, 
because  they  just  do  not  want  to  have  to  see 
it— the  key  point  is:  Was  Price  influence- 
peddling?  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it,   Mr.    Speaker. 
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I  suggested  an  inquiry  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  give  an  explanation  of  what 
he  said  to  these  people,  if  he  had  any  rea- 
sonable explanation.  Of  course  the  govern- 
ment flatly  refused  the  inquiry,  because  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able explanation.  He  was  indeed  influence- 
peddling  and  this  is  what  goes  on  all  the 
time  behind  the  scenes  with  Tory  financing. 

Mr.  White:  That  is  not  true  and  the 
member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  this  is  the  critical  point. 
Has  the  hon.  member  read  the  letters?  They 
are  unmistakable.  No  other  interpretation  is 
possible. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  unfortunate  thing,  as  far 
as  these  gentlemen  are  concerned,  is  that  this 
little  piece  of  information  bubbled  up  acci- 
dentally to  the  surface  from  that  great  caul- 
dron of  corruption  down  beneath  the  surface- 
Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —which  they  have  managed 
to  keep  from  public  view  all  these  years. 
But  now  it  is  out  in  the  open,  and  their 
evasions  are  no  answer  to  the  major  issues 
which  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  public 
life  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Better  see  your  doctor  and 
get  a  couple  of  pills. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  an  example  of  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  Tory  party,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  considered  a  smart  remark. 
It  might  pass  in  a  grade  8  debate. 

Mr.  Edwards:  It  might  do  the  member 
good. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind 
v/hen  I  suggested  that  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  should  be  given  the 
vote.  They  obviously  have  far  greater  matur- 
ity than  some  of  the  members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Edwards:  Speak  for  yourself! 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  flatly  refused  to  have  an  inquiry  and 
I  certainly  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  change  his  mind. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  public  is 
to  be  denied  information  which  it  is  entitled 
to  have,  we  should  at  least  turn  our  minds 
to  ways  of  preventing  influence  peddling  in 
the  future. 


In  past  elections  the  government  party  has 
swamped  the  Opposition  parties  with  torrents 
of  money,  some  of  which  was  unquestionably 
raised  by  methods  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  corrupt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  member  does  not 
mind  telling  lies,  does  he? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  party  may 
very  well,  in  fact  I  would  say  almost  cer- 
tainly, sir,  use  the  same  procedure  for 
the  forthcoming  election.  In  view  of  the 
current  mood  of  the  public,  there  is  con- 
siderable reason  to  doubt  if  this  procedure 
will  be  as  successful  as  it  has  in  the  past,  or 
that  it  will  be  successful  at  all  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense.  But  that  is  not  really  important, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  important  point  is  that  this 
Legislature  has  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  put  election 
financing  on  a  rational  and  honest  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  the  member's? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  proposal  I  have  made  for 
publicizing  the  sources  of  funds  for  political 
parties— and  which  we  in  our  party,  for  the 
information  of  the  hon.  Minister,  have  ob- 
served for  years  even  without  legislative  com- 
pulsion—those proposals  will  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  putting  financing  on  a  rational 
and  honest  basis.  If  the  public  knows  who  has 
contributed  what  to  each  party,  it  will  be  in 
a  position  to  make  its  own  assessment;  and  I 
am  perfectly  happy  to  let  it  make  its  own 
assessment.  As  long  as  it  has  the  information, 
it  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own 
assessment  of  the  significance  of  those  con- 
tributions. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):   We  would  win  bigger  than  ever. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  at  this  point  that  I  think 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  federal  committee  on  election  expenses. 
The  committee  recommends  that,  for  the 
purposes  of  publicity,  contributions  to  party 
organizations  should  be  shown  merely  as 
totals  for  classes  of  contributors,  individuals, 
corporations,  trade  unions  and  other  voluntary 
associations  and  foreign  sources.  Those  are 
the  four  categories  the  committee  suggests. 

Surely  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  infor- 
mation about  the  contributions  of  individual 
contributors,  where  these  are  substantial.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  recommends 
that  in  the  case  of  contributions  made  to 
candidates.    In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  even 
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suggested  a  minimum.  It  recommended  that 
all  should  be  itemized  and  made  public;  but 
it  does  not  make  such  a  recommendation  for 
parties  and  I  think  that  is  a  defect  in  its 
report. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  itemizing  a 
large  number  of  small  contributions,  some 
reasonable  minimum  could  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  contributions  that  would  have  to 
be  shown  individually.  Beyond  that  mini- 
mum, every  party  should  be  required  by  law 
to  disclose  the  amount  and  name  of  the  con- 
tributor of  every  donation  it  receives.  Unless 
a  party  is  ashamed  of  some  or  all  of  the 
sources  of  its  funds  it  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this;  and  if  it  is  ashamed  of  any 
prospective  contributions  it  should  not  accept 
them.  Legal  requirements  for  public  dis- 
closure after  the  election  could  help  it  to 
make  up  its  mind  when  it  is  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  accept  a  contribution. 

The  Melchers  case,  however,  leaves  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  even  legal 
requirements  of  this  kind  would  be  enough 
by  themselves.  It  is  clear  that  the  old  dis- 
credited system  of  slush  fund  politics  is  still 
not  dead  in  this  province.  The  Legislature 
has  a  responsibility  to  hasten  its  demise. 

I  propose  an  amendment  to  the  law— this  is 
not  taken  from  the  committee's  report,  I 
should  add,  in  case  there  might  be  any  con- 
fusion on  the  point.  But  I,  in  my  individual 
capacity,  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
law  to  prohibit  contributions  by  firms  or 
individuals  doing  a  significant  amount  of 
business  with  the  government  or  any  of  its 
agencies— in  excess,  say  of  $1,000  a  year.  The 
figure  does  not  matter,  it  could  be  worked 
out,  but  a  substantial  amount  of  business. 
Such  firms  or  individuals  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  making  contributions  to 
any  provincial  party  or  candidate. 

And  I  mean  any  party  or  candidate;  not 
just  those   of  the   government. 

Mr.  White:  And  trade  unionsi 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  are  doing  business  with 
the   government. 

Mr.  White:  Of  course  they  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  a  profit  making  business, 
of  course  they  should. 

I  think  people  doing  business  with  the 
government  are  in  a  totally  different  category 
from  others,  Mr.  Speaker.  Everybody  in  the 
province  naturally  wants  to  influence  the 
government,  and  politicians  generally,  to  its 
point  of  view  as  to  the  types  of  laws  that  are 


desirable.  I  have  already  made  my  proposals 
regarding  disclosure,  which  will  make  it  quite 
clear  to  the  public  what  influences  may  be 
acting  on  any  group  or  individual. 

But  there  is  another  group  which  is  in  an 
entirely  different  category;  and  that  is  the 
group  such  as  Melchers  and  such  as  highway 
contractors  and  a  great  list  of  people  that  we 
could  name,  who  are  doing  profit-making 
business  with  the  government. 

Mr.  White:  How  much  does  the  NDP  get 
from  the  teamsters? 

Mr.  Br>'den:  As  far  as  I  know,  they  do 
not  give  them  anything,  but  the  member  can 
always  go  to  our  office  and  find  out.  The  hon. 
member  persists  in  asking  me  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  NDP  in  Ontario— I  have 
not  been  on  its  executive  in  several  years— 
when  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  that  in- 
formation is  wide  open  to  the  public,  anybody 
can  get  it. 

I  only  wish  I  cculd  say  the  same  thing 
about  his  party.  I  wonder  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  deal  with  me.  I  proposed 
one  to  him  last  year,  but  I  did  not  hear  any 
more  from  him.  I  suggested  that  I  would  take 
him  up  to  our  office  on  Spadina  Road,  intro- 
duce him  to  the  appropriate  officers  there  and 
facilitate  his  getting  any  information  he 
wanted  out  of  our  financial  records  and  related 
documents,  and  I  did  not  make- 
Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  A  year  ago  I  asked  how  many  paid 
fulltime  union  organizers  were  working  for 
the  NDP  in  Oshawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Scott  Young  said  they 
got  $300,000  from  the  distilleries  alone.  Did 
they  or  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  to  the 
hon.  member,  and  I  will  say  to  him  again, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  if  he  would 
go  up  and  inspect  our  records  than  ask  me 
questions  of  detail  about  which  I  do  not  have 
the  information.    The  information  is  there. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  him  is— and  this 
is  not  a  condition  of  the  offer  I  have  made, 
but  I  am  just  suggesting  it  to  him  in  the  spirit 
of  friendliness  which  has  prevailed  this  after- 
noon in  this  House— that  he  should  take  me 
over  to  the  Tory  office  and  do  the  same  thing 
for  me.  I  will  be  happy  to  take  these  men 
in  the  press  gallery  along  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  very  happy  to  dig  right 
through  the  books  of  the  Tory  party,  which 
they  have  already  done  with  regard  to  the 
books  of  the  NDP.  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  members  opposite  can  go  through  all  the 
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diversions  and  childish  interjections  they  hke 
but  they  cannot  escape  the  basic  fact  that  they 
are  afraid  and  ashamed  to  let  the  public 
know  where  their  money  comes  from. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  plague  on  both  their  houses, 
we  are  the  only  ones  who  are  clean. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  now  that  we  hear  the 
member  for  Sudbury  going  into  his  unctuous 
phase,  perhaps  I  should  remind  this  House 
that  the  Liberal  Party  also  has  persistently 
refused  to  let  anybody  see  what  goes  on  in 
its  financial  operations.  I  would  suggest  to  it 
tliat  it  should  clean  up  its  own  house. 

I  will  give  the  Liberals  credit  for  this  much, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are  at  least  prepared 
to  see  the  law  amended  so  that  in  future  they, 
along  with  any  other  party,  will  have  to  open 
up  their  books.  They  apparently  are  not  very 
proud  of  their  past  but  they  are  willing,  I 
think,  to  give  some  indication  that  they  hope 
to  reform  in  the  future.  I  am  willing  to  give 
them  all  assistance  in  that  direction,  I  think 
it  is  a  most  worthy  cause.  So,  at  least  I  am 
happy  with  the  support  that  they  have  rec- 
ently been  giving  to  the  campaign  that  we 
have  been  carrying  on  for  a  long  time,  to  get 
legislation  of  this  kind  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  been  making  a  proposal 
which  as  usual  provoked  a  great  mass  of 
irrelevancy  from  the  other  side,  a  proposal 
to  prohibit  those  who  are  actually  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  government  from  making  con- 
tributions to  any  political  party  or  candidate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Gee,  the  hon.  member's 
wife  must  get  fed  up— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  may  say  that  the  level  of 
humour  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is 
getting  about  as  low  as  it  can  get,  it  never 
has  been  very  high,  but  I  would  even  more 
strongly  emphasize  the  point  that  people 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  should  vote, 
in  fact  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  wish  to  call  the 
member  to  order  again,  as  well  as  all  other 
members  in  the  House.  There  are  far  too 
many  interjections  and  I  do  not  like  to  see 
the  decorum  of  the  House  get  too  much 
out  of  hand. 

I  would  ask  the  member  for  Woodbine  if 
he  would  proceed  with  the  prepared  text  that 
he  has  and  perhaps  we  could  have  a  little 
better  attention  by  other  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  I 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  fact  that  these 


gentlemen  are  so  easily  provoked.  I  have  the 
floor  and  I  think  that  everything  I  have  said 
has  been  ccmpletely  in  order.  Frankly  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  suggested  that  I  am 
responsible  for  the  disturbance  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  House. 

If  these  gentlemen  cannot  contain  them- 
selves, that  is  their  responsibility.  But  after 
witnessing  their  puerile  demonstrations  this 
afternoon— I  know  they  are  caught  on  a  very 
sensitive  point,  but  even  so  the  demonstra- 
tions were  puerile— I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  perhaps  we  should  change  the  law  to 
disqualify  from  voting  anybody  over  the  age 
of  21.  I  do  not  think  some  of  those  fellows 
over  there  show  much  capacity  to  exercise 
the  franchise  in  a  responsible  manner. 

However,  I  was  making  a  proposal,  I  will 
not  repeat  it  again,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
repeat  it  twice,  but  I  think  all  the  members 
understand  it,  some  of  them  a  little  better 
than  they  would  like  to.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  violation  of  the  prohibition  that  I 
have  mentioned  should  result  in  the  firm  or 
individual  concerned  being  cut  off  from 
government  business  for  five  years  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  penalties  which  the  law 
might  provide. 

Will  the  government  be  prepared  to  accept 
this  and  other  proposals  I  have  made  regard- 
ing the  financing  of  political  parties?  I  do 
not  really  know,  although  I  have  some 
doubts,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  one  thing  I  know 
for  sure  is  that  the  degree  of  willingness  and 
determination  the  government  shows  to  clean 
up  the  present  mess  will  be  a  good  index 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  it  approaches  the 
electorate  in  the  next  election.  And  I  say 
that  purely  as  a  citizen  of  Ontario  with  no 
personal  interest  at  all  in  the  outcome  of  that 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  member  starts  his 
address,  it  has  been  drawn  to  my  attention 
that  we  have  some  distinguished  visitors  in 
the  House  this  afternoon  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  welcoming  the 
students  from  the  Ontario  agricultural  school, 
Ridgetown. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  thing  1  would  say  is  I  would  hope 
that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will 
not  cause  the  stir  that  we  have  had  in  the 
Legislature  for  the  past  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Anything  that  I  say  about  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  given  in  a  very  kindly 
fashion,  of  course,  because— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That  is 
the  new  Liberal  style. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no 
interruptions  at  all  and  I  wish  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  will  just  keep  quiet  and 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  that  I  will  try 
to  be  completely  gentlemanly  about  it,  and 
we  will  finish  by  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  custom  and 
certainly  has  been  carried  out  this  year— 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other— to  congratu- 
late you  and  the  members  who  replied  to  the 
address  from— the  Speech  from— the  Throne, 
to  congratulate  all  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers, 
and  so  on.  This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  skip 
all  that  and  simply  say  this,  that  it  is  nice 
to  be  back  again  in  the  Legislature  in  this 
the  opening  session  of  1967. 

When  a  fellow  has  been  around  here  quite 
a  while,  one  makes  many  friends  and  in  our 
political  life  it  is  not  just  in  your  own  party 
you  have  friends.  While  we  do  a  certain 
amount  of  fighting  in  this  Legislature,  and 
certainly  before  elections,  nevertheless  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  made  many  friends  in  all  parties  and 
any  remarks  that  I  make  this  afternoon  about 
the  government,  I  want  it  known  now  that 
they  are  not  of  a  personal  nature  at  all. 
It  is  just  that  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
you. 

I  wish  to  point  out  respectfully  that  there 
are  many  people  today  in  the  province  cf 
Ontario  who  do  agree  with  what  I  am  about 
to    say    and    disagree    with    the    government. 

Not  only  in  Ontario  but  in  the  whole  of 
Canada  today,  I  think  there  is  a  feeling— per- 
haps disgust  is  too  hard  a  word— but  people 
are  apprehensive  about  what  is  happening  in 
government  here  in  Canada.  Of  course,  this 
afternoon  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  that 
apprehension  the  taxpayers  may  have  about 
the  federal  government,  our  job  is  to  talk 
about    the    provincial    government. 

I  wish  to  assure  you,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today,  there  is  a  great  apprehension 
of  what  is  happening  in  this  province  because 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  of  Ontario  can  stand 
up  from  his  seat  on  various  occasions  and 
say  that  all  is  well  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  wish  to  tell  you  right  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  people 
are  very  worried  not  only  about  the  state 
of  taxation  but  in  the  state  of  many  of  the 
services  that  are  looked  after  by  various 
departments    of    this    particular    government. 

Government  is  getting  very  expensive.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  the  members  have  looked 
over  the  auditor's  report  of  the  past  year 
and  we  see  that  for  the  year  up  to  March, 


1965,  this  government  extracted  from  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  almost  $1.5 
billion. 

Now,  when  one  puts  this  in  the  proper 
perspective,  one  realizes  that  there  are  only 
about  seven  million  people  in  Ontario,  and 
one  realizes  the  huge  amounts  of  taxes  that 
we  are  paying  to  the  government  in  Ottawa 
and  the  taxes  that  we  pay  municipally,  then 
there  is  no  wonder  we  as  taxpayers  are 
apprehensive  about  some  of  the  programmes 
that  are  being  promoted  by  the  government 
opposite. 

When  one  realizes  that,  in  the  year  1939, 
the  total  budget  for  this  government  to  look 
after  all  of  the  welfare,  all  of  the  education, 
all  the  highways,  all  of  tlie  services  that  are 
promoted  by  this  provincial  government,  was 
only  $90  million,  then  one  sees  that  indeed 
the  expenses,  and  the  services  too,  that  have 
l^een  provided,  are  getting  very  expensive 
indeed.  So  expensive  are  tliey,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  my  opinion  we  are  one  of  the  highest 
taxed  people  in  the  whole  world. 

I  have  very  good  authority  for  saying  that. 
Some  may  have  read,  on  the  financial  page  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram  the  other  night,  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  capital  gains  tax  would  be 
needed  here.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Coates,  who  is  a  Toronto  lawyer  and  tax 
consultant— as  a  matter  of  fact  he  served  as 
a  supervisor  of  tax  administration  studies  for 
the  Carter  Royal  commission  and  as  such  he 
is  a  man  who  has  quite  a  responsible  position. 
He  is  very  dogmatic  about  the  fact  that  our 
taxes  here  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that 
it  was  only  a  little  while  ago,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  that  a  sales  tax  was  put  on  the 
goods  we  sell  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
This  year,  the  year  1967,  over  $300  million 
is  going  to  be  taken  in  by  the  sales  tax.  Six 
years  ago  or  thereabouts  we  did  not  even  get 
300  cents.  Now,  $300  million;  and  quite 
frankly  the  government  is  worse  ofi^  financially 
than  they  were  before  the  sales  tax  came 
into  operation,  because  its  expenses  seem  to 
be  going  up  and  up  and  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  this  question  to  you. 
Where  is  it  going  to  end?  How  long  do  you 
think  that  the  taxpayer  of  Ontario  can  stand 
this  burden?  On  many  an  occasion,  I  have 
listened  to  other  people  discuss  this  matter 
about  economy  in  government;  and,  quite 
correctly  I  believe.  Ministers  or  private  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservative  Party  have  said: 
"Where  would  you  cut  down  on  our  services? 
What  would  you  do?"  Well  the  answer  is, 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  one  wants  to  cut  down 
particularly  on  services.  We  have  welfare 
programmes,  we  have  educational  pro- 
grammes, health  programmes,  that  must  be 
carried  through;  but  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing is  going  to  have  to  be  done  in  govern- 
ment because  there  is  a  straw  that  will  break 
the  camel's  back. 

I  ask  you,  rhetorically:  What  would  happen 
to  some  of  our  big  businesses  if  they  got  in 
the  position  the  government  is  in  today? 
Obviously  they  couldn't  carry  on.  So  they 
would,  what  we  call  "streamline"  things.  They 
would  look  into  it  and  they  would  see  where 
they  could  cut  expenses  and  still  try  to  give 
the  services  they  wish  to  give.  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment members  sitting  opposite,  do  you  really 
think  that  a  Cabinet  of  23  members  is  neces- 
sary for  the  province  of  Ontario?  Do  you 
think  that  this  is  necessary? 

I  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Spooner)  is  saying  something  there; 
obviously  he  disagrees  with  me.  I  am  just 
giving  the  facts.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  23 
members  of  the  Cabinet?  Is  it  necessary  that, 
besides  these  23  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
tliere  are  commissioners  sitting  in  the  back 
seat  there  laughing?  It  seems,  over  a  period 
of  years,  that  whenever  the  government  has 
a  man  it  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with— he 
may  be  a  little  ambitious  and  has  to  be  put 
somewhere— it  creates  another  Cabinet  post. 
May  I  respectfully  point  out  that,  in  the  short 
term  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature, there  was  once  no  Minister  of  Trans- 
port—no  Minister  of  Transport  whatsoever. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  member  what- 
soever, but  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  Minister 
of  Transport  in  this  province?  It  used  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  Minister  of  Highways. 
Once  more  one  of  my  good  friends  is  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment. But  ten  years  ago  there  was  no 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment in  this  province. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  point  out  that  ten 
years  ago  there  was  just  as  much  cordwood, 
just  as  much— probably  more  in  this  province 
than  there  is  now— gas,  there  was  just  as  much 
oil;  the  only  thing  we  didn't  have,  perhaps, 
was  atomic  power.  We  had  Hydro,  electrical 
power,  and  so  forth,  and  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  the  people  of  Ontario  got  along 
very  well  without  a  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management— got  along  very  well. 
It  wasn't  necessary. 

In  England,  during  the  last  war,  for  any 
of  you  who  were  there,  I  am  sure  when  you 


went  to  the  railway  station,  you  would  see 
big  signs  plastered  all  over  the  station:  "Is 
your  journey  really  necessary?"  And  I  ask 
you,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Is  this 
speech  really  necessary? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  this:  If  all  of  the  mem- 
bers opposite  worked  as  cheaply  as  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  I  wouldn't  have  to 
make   this   speech. 

However,  I  only  say  this.  I  brought  out 
about  the  placards  in  England  and  the  sign, 
"Is  my  journey  really  necessary?"  I  think  that 
it  is  high  time  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  asks  itself  this  question:  "Is 
my  job  really  necessary?" 

It  isn't  just  the  Cabinet  Ministers;  it  is  a 
number  of  people.  As  soon  as  a  new  Cabinet 
Minister  is  appointed,  why  the  heat  is  on. 
Some  of  them  are  most  necessary. 

Civil  servants,  of  course,  are  people  who 
really  do  run  the  government;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  seems  that  a  little  empire  is 
set  up.  An  empire  is  the  first  thing.  Then  we 
get  a  new  deputy.  The  next  thing  we  have 
are  executive  assistants— public  relations  men. 
They  have  secretaries  and  it  just  seems  that 
there  are  hundreds— and  yes,  I  wonder  if 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  work  in 
this   very  building. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  person  in  this 
Legislature  who  could  say  how  many  people 
are  in  this  building.  I  suggest  there  is  not.  I 
remember,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
when  the  Hon.  Leslie  Frost  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter—those of  you  who  were  here  then  may 
remember— all  of  a  sudden  signs  came  up  all 
through  the  building:  "If  the  fire  alarm  goes 
off,  go  here"  or  "You  are  standing  here, 
why  go  there?"— or  something  like  this.  A 
new  alarm  system  was  put  in  this  building. 

Mr.  Frost  got  up  and  explained  what  was 
happening,  why  the  signs  were  there;  because 
there  had  never  been  so  many  before. 

In  any  event,  all  of  a  sudden  one  morning 
we  were  having  a  committee  meeting  down- 
stairs and  the  fire  alarm  went.  We  all  went 
outside— and  I  have  never  forgotten  it  as 
long  as  1*  live  because  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  of  course,  is  the  last  man  to  leave— 
and  there,  walking  out  of  the  building,  was 
the  captain.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province, 
Mr.  Frost.  As  he  went  out,  the  photographers 
were  taking  pictures.  He  went  out  the  door 
and  he  had  a  smile  on  his  face,  of  course; 
then  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
smile  turned  to  a  frown  because  he  looked 
out  here  in  the  yard  and  saw  the  hundreds 
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and  thousands  of  people  who  work  in  this 
building.  He  did  not  know  before  just  how 
many  there  were  working  here— only  a  fire 
alarm  will  enable  you  to  see  how  many 
people  are  here. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  practice  fire 
alarm  since,  because  the  Tory  government 
do  not  want  the  people  of  Ontario  to  know 
just  how  many  people  they  have  hired  around 
here.  Of  course,  most  of  the  people  who 
work  here  are  necessary— a  great  number  of 
them  are— but  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  is  set 
up,  as  I  said  before,  immediately  it  is  like 
Topsy;  it  just  grows  and  grows  and  you  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  people. 
As  a  result  empires  are  created  and  people 
are  employed  who  probably  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

I  will  give  you  one  more  example.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  next  time  a  Cabinet 
Minister  is  appointed,  and  I  would  suggest 
it  to  the  two  younger  Ministers  without  Port- 
folio, that  here  is  a  chance  for  them.  One 
of  the  departments  of  government  I  give 
great  credit  to,  under  Lands  and  Forests  is 
the  parks  branch.  And  I  would  suggest  this: 
Is  it  not  almost  as  necessary  to  have  a  Minis- 
ter of  parks  as  it  would  be  to  have  a  Min- 
ister of  Energy,  for  example,  or  a  Minister 
of  Transport? 

We  have  over  100  parks  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Would  it  not  be  nice  if  we  had  a 
Minister  to  look  after  them?  I  will  not  be 
at  all  surprised,  if  this  government  were 
returned,  some  time  or  other  there  will  be 
a  Minister  of  parks;  and  this  might  be  some- 
thing for  the  two  younger  Ministers  without 
Portfolio  to  look  forward   to. 

Now  not  always,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Cab- 
inet Ministers  are  created,  do  we  have  a 
little  empire  set  up.  It  is  not  just  people 
that  work  for  the  government.  They  have 
other  things  that  work  for  them;  for  example 
cars.  Now  I  really  do  admire  the  provincial 
auditor  this  year;  he  has  given  quite  a  good 
report. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  We  have  heard 
all  that  before. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  member  is  just  jealous 
because  he  does  not  have  a  car! 

But  he  has  given  a  very  good  report,  and 
he  has  pointed  out— I  do  not  know  whether 
this  paragraph  was  read  here  before,  but  I 
am  going  to  read  it  anyway,  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  government  vehicles. 
Do  you  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  really 
necessary  that  at  six  o'clock  all  these  black 


cars  drive  up  and  take  a  Minister  down  to 
the  Royal  York  hotel  or  over  to  the  Hydro 
building  or  somewhere  like  that;  or  drive 
them  home  for  the  weekend.  Of  course  it 
is  not  necessary! 

And  do  you  think  for  one  minute  that 
International  Nickel  or  Falconbridge  or 
Noranda  Mines  or  the  T.  Eaton  Company 
would  stand  for  such  nonsense?  Of  course 
they  would  not  stand  for  it.  Those  big  cars 
will  hold  three  or  four  just  as  easily  as  they 
will  held  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  handle  transportation  in  this  manner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  the  provincial  auditor 
has  said  this,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  some 
member  of  the  government  answer  him;  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  Budget  Debate  that  some 
Minister  will  stand  up  and  answer  the  auditor 
because  there  must  be  an  answer.  He  has  said 
simply  this,  on  page  22: 

In  some  cases  government-owned  ve- 
hicles are  being  used  for  personal  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  the  government  business. 

Well,  to  the  auditor  I  say  this:  We  knew  it 
long  ago  and  there  is  simply  no  excuse  for  it 
whatsoever. 

Proper  records  are  not  being  kept  for  all 
vehicles,  with  the  result  that  it  is  diflBcult 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  personal 
portion.  There  also  appears  to  be  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  charges  for  personal  use  in 
that  some  persons  make  a  payment  and 
others  do  not. 

In  other  words,  what  the  auditor  has  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  some  hon.  members  oppo- 
site have  net  been  paying  for  a  car  as  they 
should  have  been. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  wonder 
who  it  is! 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  I  suggest  that  this  is 
dishonest  to  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Stand  up,  whoever  it  is! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  then  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  none  of  the  govern- 
ment are  going  to  retire  because  of  the  words 
I  have  said.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  the  government  will  get  larger  in  size 
instead  of  smaller,  particularly  when  you  have 
a  large  number  of  members  such  as  the  Con- 
servative Party  have  had  during  the  last 
number  of  years. 

Somebody  gets  ambitious  and  somebody 
wants  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister.   As  a  matter 
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of  fact  among  those  of  you  I  have  talked  to 
outside  of  this  chamber  some  were  rather 
disappointed  that  they  were  not  elevated  as  a 
couple  of  other  young  fellows  were  in  the 
last  month  or  so.  We  hear  it  all  over  the 
place.  They  come  to  us  and  talk. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  I  know 
that  the  government  is  not  going  to  get  any 
smaller  in  spite  of  what  I  may  say,  and  this 
afternoon  I  want  to  give,  to  you  Mr.  Speaker 
and  to  the  government,  what  I  regard  as  a 
concrete  suggestion  as  to  how  money  can  be 
saved  without  taking  away  any  services  in 
this  province  of  ours. 

I  had  tlie  opportunity  the  other  day  of 
speaking  to  Professor  Kent  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  archi- 
tectural branch  over  there,  and  for  the  past 
10  years,  or  maybe  more,  he  has  been  very 
interested  in  the  standardization  or  the  modu- 
lar construction  of  government  buildings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  afternoon  I  asked 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis) 
what  studies  had  been  done  in  this  province. 
While  he  gave  quite  a  story  about  it,  the  truth 
is  that  very  little  has  been  done.  In  my  opinion 
it  should  have  been  done  years  ago;  and  inas- 
anuch  as  it  had  not  been  done  years  ago  it 
should  be  started  right  now,  because  this  is 
something  that  is  taking  place  all  over  the 
world.  There  are  examples  of  where  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  saved  by  having  what 
we  call  standardization  of  schools  or  hospitals 
or  other  government  buildings.  When  I  men- 
tion standardization  of  schools,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  mean  of  course  that  the  architectural 
design  of  all  schools  should  be  the  same.  This 
is  not  necessary  at  all.  What  I  am  speaking 
about  is  the  standardization,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  interior. 

For  example,  in  this  province  from  the  year 
1966  to  1969  there  are  going  to  be  built  about 
$302  million  worth  of  elementary  schools  and 
$308  million  worth  of  secondary  schools;  or  in 
round  figures,  $700  million  worth  up  to  and 
including  1969. 

Now  then,  supposing  we  had  the  ceilings 
of  these  schools— if  they  should  be  10  feet 
high,  11  feet  high,  12  feet  high;  whatever  it 
is;  let  us  get  the  right  one.  If  12-foot  ceilings 
are  the  right  height,  why  could  not  all  the 
schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario  have  12- 
foot  ceihngs? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Maybe 
schools  will  not  have  ceilings  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Maybe  they  will  not. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Why  put  them  in  a  straight- 
jacket? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  a  very  good  point,  but 
the  situation  is  that  while  we  are  building— 
they  have  ceilings  now,  some  kind  of  ceilings 
—and  as  long  as  they  are  going  to  have  them 
why  not  have  them  the  same  height  all  over 
the  province? 

Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this 
were  done,  all  of  the  staircases  that  are  used 
for  schools  in  this  province  would  be  the 
same  size. 

Would  it  not  be  sensible  that  the  doors 
should  be  the  same  width?  Not  necessarily 
the  same  door,  I  am  not  suggesting  that,  but 
if  the  frames  were  the  same  width!  There 
must  be  some  reasonable  width  and  some 
reasonable  height  for  school  doors.  Why  could 
this  not  be  done? 

Such  a  thing  as  the  lighting  in  schools! 
Why  could  they  not  be  standardized?  Get 
the  very  best  there  is  and  standardize  it  all 
over  the  province. 

What  about  such  things  as  air  conditioning, 
window  frames?  New  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  has  been  done  in  many 
places  in  this  old  world  of  ours,  and  while 
still  in  its  infancy  here  in  Ontario  there  is 
research  being  done  by  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  board  of  education.  A  Mr.  Roderick 
Robbie,  a  Toronto  architect,  has  been  assigned 
to  investigate  the  type  of  facilities  required 
by  school  boards  in  Ontario  according  to  aca- 
demic need. 

It  is  a  massive  undertaking  that  may  well 
take  years  to  complete;  but  once  finished 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact, not  only  upon  the  planning,  design  and 
costs  of  school  construction  in  this  province 
but  upon  the  entire  construction  industry. 

Modular  construction  does  net  restrict 
architectural  design.  It  is  a  system  which 
applies  industrial  techniques  to  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

One  might  say  that  the  construction  indus- 
try today  is  in  the  stage  of  the  Model  "T" 
Ford,  which  was  the  first  of  the  mass  pro- 
duced automobiles.  The  advantage  of  the 
Model  "T",  of  course,  is  that  it  was  far 
cheaper  than  the  hand-built  automobile  of  the 
day.  The  goal  then  is  to  reach  a  point  where 
mass  production  in  construction,  as  in  indus- 
try, combines  with  attractiveness  in  design  to 
produce  efficiently-made  units. 

The  savings  that  could  be  effected  through 
the  introduction  of  the  modular  construction 
system  or  the  standardization  system,  are 
simply  fantastic.    Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
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cost  studies  completed  in  Canada,  but  if  we 
turn  to  the  California  school  of  construction 
experience  we  find  that  taxpayers  can  be 
relieved  of  roughly  ten  per  cent  of  the  costs 
cf  school  buildings  simply  by  applying  stan- 
dardization construction  in  place  of  traditional 
methods. 

Specifically,  Califomian  authorities  discov- 
ered that  whereas  the  traditional  method  costs 
an  average  of  $8.39  per  square  foot,  the  cost 
of  the  identical  school  accommodation  by  the 
modular  system  is  at  the  rate  of  $6.88,  or  a 
saving  of  roughly  ten  per  cent.  That  is  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  construction, 
since  the  modular  components  of  Calif cmia 
schools  make  up  about  58  per  cent  of  the 
total  building  costs.  In  other  words,  the  stan- 
dardization part  of  the  school  building  would 
be  roughly  58  per  cent  of  all  the  components 
ot  that  building— and  it  gives  an  overall  saving 
of  ten  per  cent  on  the  total  cost. 

Applying  that  to  Ontario's  expected  expendi- 
tures for  school  construction,  we  can  see  a 
saving  cf  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 
In  primary  and  secondary  education  alone, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province  have  to  pay 
an  estimated  $700  million  for  school  construc- 
tion in  the  next  three  years.  Ten  per  cent  of 
$700  million— we  do  not  have  to  go  to  school 
very  long  to  see  how  much  that  is— it  is  $70 
million.  I  am  sure  members  will  agree  that, 
when  one  adds  the  interest  costs  to  this,  the 
capital  for  a  project  at  least  doubles.  So  if 
we  had  a  standardization  for  the  school  system 
alone,  in  this  province  in  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $140 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  big  money;  and  this  is 
the  kind  of  money  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  going  to  have  to  think  about 
because  sooner  or  later,  it  is  going  to  run  out 
of  it.  The  taxpayer  can  only  pay  so  much.  I 
know  that  members  agree  with  that  but  what 
worries  me  more  than  anything  else  about 
this  government  is  that  while  it  has  set  up 
departments,  while,  in  its  opinion,  it  has  given 
good  service  to  the  people,  never  once  have  I 
heard  any  member  of  the  government,  in  the 
12  years  that  I  have  been  here,  stand  up  and 
say  how  we  can  economize  in  government. 
And  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  ways  it  can  be  done  is  by  a 
standardization  of  the  construction  materials 
for  schools  in  this  province.  The  same  can 
be  done  for  universities  or  hospitals.  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
pointed  out,  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  standardize  hospitals.  I  would  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  hard,  but  on  the  other 


hand  when  you  have  hospitals,  small  hospitals 
of  maybe  30  beds,  being  built  in  the  various 
little  centres  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 30 
beds  or  35  beds— surely  there  are  seme  places 
where  standardization  can  be  efiFective  and 
where  a  saving  can  be  given  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Fire  all 
those  architects,  too! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  this: 
Why  has  something  not  been  done  about 
this  in  the  past?  I  would  gather  from  the 
conversations  that  I  have  had  with  private 
members  that  many  people  in  this  Legislature 
would  be  in  favour  of  such  a  programme. 
Why  has  there  been  no  planning  to  utilize 
the  modular  system  as  far  as  schools,  hospi- 
tals—and we  will  say  old  people's  homes— in 
this  province  are  concerned?  When  we  are 
building  what  ycu  call  a  100-bed,  senior  citi- 
zens' home  in  this  province,  why  cannot  there 
be  some  standardization? 

Why  does  the  govemment  allow  the  archi- 
tects to  say  that  the  terrain  is  different  here 
from  what  it  is  over  there  and  therefore  you 
cannot  have  the  same  kind  of  building?  It  is 
completely  ridiculous.  The  government  is 
the  boss!  The  government  is  paying  the  bills 
and  it  is  about  high  time  that  it  stood  up  in 
its  place  and  for  once  stood  up  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  tried 
to  save  them  money  instead  of  giving  it  away! 

Mr.  Letherby:  Put  that  on  the  order  paper. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  the  member  have 
an  answer  for  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  this 
question  as  to  why  the  govemment  has  not 
planned  it?  Why  is  it  just  now  it  is  thinking 
of  such  things,  if  indeed  it  is  at  all?  There  is 
some  justification  in  my  question,  because  if 
a  government  could  ever  be  accused  honestly 
of  lack  of  planning,  the  govemment  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  today  is  certainly  that 
government. 

Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be 
fair  about  this.  I  am  not  going  to  give  idle 
accusations  and  say  that  the  government  does 
not  plan  without  giving  it  proof;  but  I  ask 
what  planning  was  there,  for  example,  by 
this  government  and  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  when  they  put  Highway  401 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  city  and, 
within  a  very  few  years,  had  to  go  and 
spend    millions    and    millions    of    dollars    in 
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widening  the  road?   It  should  have  been  done 
in  the  first  place. 

An  Hon.  member:  No  planning. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  would  have  cost  only 
half  the  amount  of  money  if  that  had  been 
done.  Does  the  Minister  mean  to  tell  me 
his  advisers  do  not  know  how  much  traffic 
is  going  to  be  on  a  certain  road  ten  years 
from  today?    Of  course   they  know. 

Mr.    Reaume:     They    do    not    ask   us. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  of  course  they  told  him, 
but  the  point  is  that  he  did  not  listen.  As  a 
result,  there  is  no  economy  in  this  province 
as  far  as  Highway  401  going  through  the 
city  of  Toronto  is  concerned.  It  is  costing 
"X"  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  is  being 
extracted  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  prov- 
ince through  his  inefficiency. 

Mr.   S.   Lewis:   Extorted! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give 
another  example  of  what  I  would  say  was  a 
lack  of  planning,  and  this  is  going  on  right 
today  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  None  of 
us  need  be  reminded  that  this  is  Centennial 
year  and,  in  the  Centennial  year,  we  have  a 
Centennial  project. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  cf  Mines): 
Is  the  hon.  member  opposed  to  that  Centen- 
mal  project? 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  what  kind  of  planning? 
How  is  the  Minister  trying  to  save  money,  or 
trying  to  run  a  government  economically 
when  he  starts  off  with  a  Centennial  project 
that  is  going  to  cost,  maybe,  $10  million? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  $5  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  $5  million,  at  once.  Then 
all  of  sudden  the  taxpayers  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  $5  million  at  all,  it  is  $30  million.  What 
kind  of  planning  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker?  If 
the  government  was  running  a  large  organi- 
zation and  said  "We  are  building  a  plant 
and  it  is  going  to  cost  $5  million,"  and  came 
in  six  months  later,  or  a  year  later,  and  said 
the  cost  had  gone  from  $5  million  to  $30 
million,  everyone  of  them  would  be  fired— 
and  they  should  be  fired  on  that  project 
alone! 

Several    hon.    members:    Hear,    hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
planning;  this  is  lack  of  planning.  I  have 
given  you  the  Centennial  project.  Highway 
401- 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Is  the  member 
opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  certainly  not  opposed 
to  it.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  Minis- 
ter had  come  and  told  me  that  it  was  $30 
million  to  start  with,  and  had  gone  ahead 
and  done  the  job- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  And  on  time. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  on  time— all  of  us  prob- 
ably would  have  agreed  with  it.  But  what 
kind  of  financial  wizardry  is  it  when  he 
decides  he  is  going  to  spend  $5  million  and 
then,  six  months  later,  it  is  $30  million? 
He  does  not  deserve  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Some  hon.   members:   Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  told  the  mem- 
ber? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  touch  on  a  subject,  I  must  confess, 
I  am  not  too  familiar  with  because— 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:    I   asked   a  question. 

Some  hon.   members:    Quiet,   quiet! 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  the  smaller  areas,  or  the 
rural   areas,    of  the   province    of   Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  to  ask  the 
member  if  he  will   answer   a   question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Will  the  member 
answer  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  will,  and  I  will  give 
the  correct  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Who  told  the  mem- 
ber that  Ontario's  Expo  project  cost  $30 
million— the    Centennial    project? 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  did  not  say  that  the  Expo 
part  cost  $30  million.  I  said  the  Centennial 
project  here— what  is  it  we  call  it?— the 
Centennial  centre  of  science  and  technology, 
that  cost  $30  million. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  the  Minister  has  any  other 
questions  he  wants  to  know  about,  I  would 
only  be  too  glad  to  get  the  information.  Here 
comes   another   Minister. 
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Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might. 
The  cost  of  the  building  for  the  Centennial 
centre  for  science  and  technology,  as  indicated 
by  the  low  tender,  which  was  accepted  by 
public  works,  is  $21.7  million. 

An  hen.  member:  The  experts! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just 
presume  that  the  Minister  is  right.  This 
means  that,  instead  of  $5  million  to  $30 
million,  the  government  is  $5  million  to  $20 
million.  It  is  400  per  cent  wrong.  How  is 
that?  I  mean,  it  is  the  champion.  Now  if 
the  Minister  is  going  to  ask  a  question- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  Minister  can  make  his 
speech  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  was  going  to  make  a 
small  correction.  The  hon.  member  is  talking 
about  $5  million.  That  figure  was  used  by 
the  federal  government  to  the  extent  they 
said  that  they  would— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  govern- 
ment announced  it  right  here  in  the  House. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  What  is  $9  million  to  the  Op- 
position? 

An  hon.  member:  Why  do  you  not  Hsten? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  They  said  that  they  would 
join  us  in  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  up  to 
$5  million.  Our  first  figure,  as  I  recall,  was 
around  $14  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they 
will  just  allow  me  to  carry  on  I  just  want 
to  say- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  say  that  the 
hon.  members  on  the  government  benches 
have  been  giving  excuses  for  years,  and  by 
jove  we  are  getting  some  more  this  afternoon. 

Now  then,  before  I  was  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted, I  said  that  I  wanted  to  touch  on 
another  subject  that  I  do  not  know  too  much 
about— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —because  of  the  fact  that  I 
grew  up  in  rural  area,  something  that  members 


back  there  would  not  know  anything  about, 
and  housing  is  not  in  many  areas  of  this 
province,  in  the  smaller  centres,  a  major 
issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  places  we 
have  empty  houses  in  this  province  because 
of  the  lack  of  planning  of  this  government. 

That  is  another  question.  It  really  amuses 
me  when  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  they 
talk  of  the  fact  that  there  are  going  to  be 
lots  of  houses  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto  or 
in  other  major  cities  of  this  province.  I 
remember  so  well,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  was  talking  about 
it  this  afternoon,  when  Robert  Macaulay 
—and  he  was  sitting  right  in  the  seat  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  is 
in  this  afternoon— he  stood  up  and  said  that 
we  were  going  to  have  the  greatest  home 
building  programme,  not  only  that  Ontario 
ever  had,  not  only  in  Canada,  not  only  in 
North  America,  but  he  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
whole  world. 

And  do  hon.  members  know  something: 
that  was  a  true  statement  that  he  made; 
because  it  never  has  been  done. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  is  gone 
out  of  this  world  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  when  I  speak  about  the 
lack  of  planning  in  this  government,  may  I 
remind  members  too  that  in  our  agricultural 
industry  of  this  province  there  are  many 
farmers  who  are  decidedly  unhappy.  There 
has  not  been  too  much  planning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  look  after  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  who  provide  the  food  that  is  put  on 
our  tables. 

There  is  not  too  much  planning  in  the 
financial  world  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
not  too  much  at  all.  Do  members  know  that 
it  is  an  absolute  disgrace  that  more  money  is 
going  from  the  province  of  Ontario  and  is 
being  invested  in  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change than  it  is  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange   by  Americans. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for  it.  The  mem- 
bers sitting  over  there. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  any 
government  should  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  lack  of  financial  planning  as  this  govern- 
ment has  done. 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  them  all,  of 
course,  it  is  common  knowledge:  Windfall, 
Atlantic  Acceptance,  British  Mortgage,  Pru- 
dential and  so  on. 

We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going.  And 
as  we  do  not,  people  who  have  money  in 
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this  province  are  not  investing  in  Ontario  any 
more,  it  is  going  into  New  York. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  That  is  wrong,  sir. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  wrong,  it  is  abso- 
lutely right.  All  the  Minister  has  to  do  is  read 
the  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  cannot 
prove  that  statement. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  can  prove  it,  I  certainly 
can.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  will  prove  it. 

Well  now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  getting 
late  and  perhaps  there  will  be  some  members 
here  who  think  that  I  have  spoken  too  long. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  wish  to  sum  up  my 
little  speech  by  saying  this. 

I  have  given  members  the  opportunity  this 
afternoon  to  try  at  least  and  study  such  things 
as  standardization  for  government  buildings 
in  this  province.  I  have  shown  them  that  ac- 
cording to  the  California  figures,  and  they  do 
not  have  to  take  those  because  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Sweden  and  in 
England,  in  all  of  the  Scandinavian  countries; 
and  in  fact  in  housing,  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

They  do  not  have  to  take  my  word  for  it, 
just  read! 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  really  economize 
and  really  show  the  people  of  the  province 
that  they  mean  business. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Some  of  those  coun- 
tries have  the  greatest  housing  shortage  in 
their  histories. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
keep  quiet  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  further  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  they  do  not  do  this,  they  are  going 
to  get  in  the  same  mess  as  far  as  schools  are 
concerned  and  hospitals  are  concerned,  that 
they  are  in  now  because  of  lack  of  housing 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  because  of  lack  of 
planning  in  the  financial  world,  because  of 
lack  of  planning  in  highways.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute disgrace,  as  I  said  before,  that  a  beauti- 
ful highway  such  as  401,  of  real  modern  con- 
struction, should  cost  the  taxpayers  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  it  did  and  then  just  a  few 
years  later  have  to  be  all  torn  up  and  build- 
ings torn  down  and  cost  the  taxpayer  addi- 
tional millions  that  we  can  ill  aflFord,  indeed. 

Mr.  J.  Roct  (Wellington-Dufferin)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  debate  on  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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ERRATUM 

(Monday,  February  6,  1967) 

Page  Column  Line  Correction 

226  1  4  Statement  attributed  to  Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provin- 

cial Secretary),  was  made  by  Hon.  T.  L.  Wells 
(Minister  without  Portfolio).  Copy  should  read  as 
follows: 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  on  Saturday  afternoon  in  Quebec  city  the 
Dorset  Park  pee-wee  hockey  team  won  the 
grand  championship  in  the  Quebec  international 
pee-wee  hockey  tournament.  This  tournament  is 
conducted  each  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
Quebec  winter  festival  and  86  teams  took  part— 
from  all  over  this  province,  Quebec,  the  United 
States,  and  as  far  away  as  Yellowknife. 

I  think  the  interesting  thing  about  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Dorset  Park  team,  to  win  this 
grand  championship,  won  seven  straight  games  and 
more  fans  saw  them  playing  this  game  than  see 
the  Stanley  Cup  winner.  In  the  last  game  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  17,000  fans  were  in  the  Quebec 
Coliseum  to  see  this  team  win.  The  Dorset  Park 
team  is  a  team  sponsored  by  the  Dorset  Park  com- 
munity association,  which  is  in  the  riding  of  Scar- 
borough North;  and  I  am  sure  this  House  would 
like  to  extend  congratulations  to  the  14  boys,  ages 
11  and  12,  their  coach,  their  trainer,  and  manager 
on  this  magnificent  victory. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  St.  Sebastian 
separate  school,  Toronto;  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  Jarvis  collegiate  institute,  Toronto, 
and  the  H.  B.  Beal  secondary  school,  London. 

It  is  my  pleasure  also  to  meet  and  to  in- 
troduce to  the  House  two  broadcast  jour- 
nalism students,  studying  in  Canada  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Colombo  plan— in  the 
Speaker's  gallery.  Miss  Angeline  Santhanan 
of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  and  John  Darni 
of  the  Cameroons  in  Africa. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE   CORPORATION 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  establish  the 
Ontario    deposit    insurance    corporation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
explain  some  of  the  salient  features  of  this 
bill?  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  protection  by 
way  of  insurance  to  persons  who  deposit 
money  in,  or  lend  money  to  loan  corporations 
and  trust  companies  incorporated  in  Ontario. 

Under  the  Act,  every  loan  corporation  and 
trust  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ontario  and  registered  under  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Companies  Act  will  be  a  member  in- 
stitution. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Ontario  deposit  insurance  corporation.  It 
will  be  the  first  corporation  of  its  type  in 
Canada.  It  will  have  the  power  to  acquire 
assets  from  a  member  institution,  make  loans 
or  advances  to  a  member  institution,  and  take 
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security  therefor.  It  may  also  guarantee 
loans  to,  or  deposits  with,  a  member  in- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  reducing  a  risk 
to  the  corporation  or  reducing  or  averting  a 
threatened  loss  to  the  corporation. 

A  deposit  under  the  Act  will  be  moneys 
deposited  with  the  member  institution  in 
respect  of  which  such  institution  is  liable  to 
the  depositors.  The  term  "deposit"  will  also 
include  guaranteed  investment  certificates, 
debentures  and  like  obligations  issued  by  a 
loan  corporation  that  is  a  member  institution. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  each  deposit 
with  a  member  institution  may  be  insured  up 
to  $20,000.  This,  I  might  note,  exceeds  by 
$5,000  the  amount  insured  by  any  known 
United  States  scheme. 

Deposits  will  be  insured  by  the  corporation 
with  a  member  institution  that  is  carrying 
on  business  on  the  day  on  which  the  Act 
comes  into  force  and  after  that  date.  The 
insurance  will  cover  deposits  in  Ontario- 
incorporated  loan  and  trust  corporations  any- 
where in  Canada. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  corpora- 
tion will  annually  assess  and  collect  from  each 
member  institution  a  premium  of  $500,  or 
one-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  such  deposits  as  are  deposited  with 
the  member  institution,  whichever  is  greater. 

As  you  know,  sir,  the  federal  government 
has  given  second  reading  to  Bill  C-261,  An 
Act  to  establish  the  Canada  deposit  insurance 
corporation.  It  has  been  Ontario's  desire  from 
the  outset  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  its  endeavours  in  this  field. 
Indeed,  as  mentioned  previously  in  this  House, 
numerous  discussions  have  been  held  with 
Ottawa  in  an  effort  to  promote  and  coordinate 
our  mutual  interests,  concern  and  responsi- 
bility in  this  field. 

Ontario's  main  concern  at  the  moment  is 
to  provide  insurance  in  the  area  where  it  is 
required,  inasmuch  as  the  full  extent  of 
coverage  to  be  undertaken  by  the  federal 
government  has  not  as  yet  been  spelled  out 
in  detail.  The  federal  bill  does  not,  for 
example,  define  what  is  meant  by  a  "deposit", 
nor  does  it  state  whether  it  will  cover  guaran- 
teed investment  certificates  or  debentures. 
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I  first  indicated  the  resolve  of  the  Ontario 
government  in  this  field  before  the  session 
opened.  On  January  20  I  pledged  that  v^^e 
would  "do  our  part  to  establish  and  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  our  financial  institutions 
and  relationships".  It  was  clearly  outlined  in 
the  Throne  Speech  that  the  government's  in- 
tention was  to  introduce  legislation  to  assure 
that  the  savings  of  our  people  were  ade- 
quately safeguarded.  The  day  after  the  session 
began  I  discussed  the  federal  legislation  in 
this  House  and  indicated  the  willingness  of 
the  Ontario  government  to  take  whatever 
action  was  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the 
savings  of  our  people. 

This  bill  carries  forward  the  process  of 
implementing  these  expressions  of  intent  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  our 
intention  to  continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
federal  authority  and  to  direct  Ontario  com- 
panies to  participate  in  the  federal  scheme 
at  such  time  as  it  is  available,  provided  that 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  meets  the  requirements 
needed  to  protect  Ontario  depositors. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
permit  a  question.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the 
text  in  front  of  me  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  was  hearing  correctly  but  did  you  say  "may" 
insure  or  "shall"  insure?  In  other  words  will 
the  insurance  provisions  be  permissive  or 
mandatory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mandatory. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  law  society  of  Upper 
Canada  for  the  appointments  of  the  area 
directors  under  the  legal  aid  plan.  Many 
prominent  members  of  the  bar  throughout 
Ontario  have  undertaken  to  act  in  this 
capacity.  Many  of  the  men  appointed  will 
find  it  a  personal  sacrifice  in  the  time  that  will 
thus  be  taken  from  their  active  practices. 

The  only  full-time  appointment  will  be  that 
of  John  M.  Magwood,  QC,  of  Toronto,  who 
has  been  appointed  as  area  director  for  the 
county  of  York.  Mr.  Magwood,  who  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1936,  has  practised  law 
in  Toronto  with  great  distinction  since  that 
time.  A  former  treasurer  of  the  lawyers*  club 
of  Toronto,  Mr.  Magwood  has  recently  re- 
tired as  president  of  the  county  of  York  law 
association.  Mr.  F.  J.  Cornish,  QC,  of  Toronto, 
will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Magwood  as  an 
associate  area  director  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  will  bring  to  this  area  his  experience,  not 
only  in  the  law,  but  also  in  his  public  service 


as  an  elected  representative  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  one  area  director  who  has  not  yet 
been  appointed  is  for  the  united  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  A  recommen- 
dation is  expected  regarding  this  appointment 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  area  directors 
have  been  recommended  by  their  local  law 
associations.  It  is  recognized  that  they  will 
have  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession with  whom  they  will  be  working  and 
carrying  out  the  legal  aid  plan.  They  will  be 
able  to  proceed  immediately  in  making  their 
own  plans  in  cooperation  with  the  director 
of  legal  aid,  Mr.  Andrew  Lawson,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  inception  of  the  plan  in  the  near 
future. 

The  regulations  and  the  tarifi^s  of  fees  re- 
lating to  the  scheme  are  now  before  me. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  for 
the  enactment  of  the  regulations  and  the 
prochimation  of  the  legal  aid  plan  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  given  written  notice  to  each  member 
of  the  House  as  to  the  name  and  address  of 
the  area  director  in  his  constituency  and  I 
have  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have 
lieen  appointed  and,  as  I  say,  it  covers  every 
area  with  the  exception  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  hon.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral permit  a  question  on  that?  Are  these 
appointments  contemplated  to  be  full-time 
appointments?  Will  they  take  up  the  full  time 
of  tlie  lawyer  involved  or  will  they  be  able 
to  carry  on  with  their  other  activities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  not  expected  that 
they  will  require  to  serve  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Different  amounts  of  time  will  be  required  in 
different  areas  depending  on  the  extent  of  the 
work,  but  they  are  not  full-time  except  in 
the  case  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  House  will  revert  to  the 
introduction  of  bills  as  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways has  a  bill. 


THE  COMMUTERS'  SERVICE  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Commuters'  Service  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  The  Commuter  Service 
Act  will  authorize  the  making  of  regulations 
to  establish  commuter  fares  and  to  control 
parking   lots   used    in   conjunction   with   this 
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service.    The    amendment    also    provides    for 
the  enforcement  of  the  regulations. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  may  I  place  on  record  some 
particulars  as  to  an  interesting  and  important 
electrical  service  development? 

A  successful  test  closure  of  eastern  and 
western  interconnected  power  systems  has 
made  Ontario  Hydro  part  of  a  vast  coast-to- 
coast  power  grid,  by  far  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  linking  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  total 
electrical  capacity.  At  11.49  a.m.  yesterday, 
February  7,  eastern  standard  time,  a  special 
task  force  of  power  system  operating  en- 
gineers, appointed  by  the  North  American 
power  systems  interconnection  committee, 
joined  west  to  east  electrically  through  a  215- 
mile,  230,000-volt  Hne,  from  Yellow  Tail  to 
Glendive,  Montana.  Three  supporting  lines 
were  brought  in  immediately  to  strengthen  the 
tie. 

Because  of  its  membership  since  1962  in 
the  Canada-United  States  Eastern  (CANUSE) 
interconnected  group,  Ontario  Hydro  is  part 
of  the  Atlantic-to-Pacific  hookup.  During  the 
final  countdown  before  zero  hour,  which  was 
9.30  a.m.  mountain  standard  time,  or  11.30 
a.m.  here,  when  the  tie  was  closed,  operators 
from  the  task  force  stationed  at  Waterdown, 
South  Dakota,  coordinated  the  test,  making 
certain  that  all  systems  in  both  east  and  west 
interconnected  groups  were  holding  an  elec- 
trical speed  of  exactly  60  cycles  per  second. 
Systems'  operations  personnel  ensured  the 
60-cycles-per-second  pulse-beat  through  the 
use  of  automatic  load  frequency  control 
equipment  at  their  respective  control  centres. 
The  continental  power  grid— with  a  capacity 
of  nearly  245  miUion  kilowatts  and  265,000 
miles  of  transmission  line— will  strengthen 
security  not  only  of  Ontario  Hydro's  system 
but  of  the  209  major  suppHers  within  its 
boundaries,  particularly  the  small  utilities  ad- 
jacent to  the  actual  tie-line.  With  most  of  the 
major  supply  systems  in  North  America  pul- 
sating in  unison,  a  supply  of  energy  up  to 
the  capacity  of  the  interconnecting  transmis- 
sion lines  will  automatically  be  available  to 
any  individual  system  or  area  that  experiences 
an  emergency  power  shortage. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 

Was  a  special  audit  of  the  financial  state- 
ment of  the  Warrendale  home  undertaken  by 
the  government  after  the  government  took 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  home  on  September  8,   1966?  If  so, 


were  any  irregularities  discovered  and  if  so, 
what  were  the  nature  of  these  irregularities? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  first 
part  is  yes,  and  I  will  take  the  second  and 
third  parts  as  notice. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  arising 
from  something  brought  to  my  attention  in 
my  own  own  constituency. 

Are  the  payments  of  the  1966  grants  to  the 
school  boards  of  the  province  completed? 
Why  was  the  November  instalment  so  late 
as  to  require  extra  bank  loans  on  the  part 
of  some  school  boards  to  meet  grant  ex- 
penditures? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  payments  of  the 
1966  general  legislative  grants  were  mailed 
on  time  in  November  to  roughly  80  per  cent 
of  the  boards  of  the  province  and  interim  pay- 
ments were  mailed  by  the  end  of  December 
to  the  remainder.  The  final  payments  of  the 
1966  grants  to  a  few  school  boards  have  not 
been  made  to  this  date  for  the  following 
reasons:  There  are  some  boards  which  have 
not  submitted  their  financial  report  for  1965 
—I  think  there  are  some  half  a  dozen— and 
there  have  been  some  revisions  in  calcula- 
tions owing  to  changes  in  the  original  data 
and  these  have  to  be  reprocessed.  To  offset 
the  delay  in  the  grant  payments,  the  depart- 
ment had  made  payments  on  account  in  most 
of  the  cases  by  the  end  of  1966,  and  has  now 
finally  completed  up  to  approximately  95  per 
cent  of  the  1965  grant  in  order  to  minimize 
the  needs  for  boards  to  borrow  against  their 
current  expenditures. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  provision  for  grant  assistance  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  that  these  boards  have 
been  subjected  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  there  is  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Has  the  Minister  received  a  petition  from 
the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  township  in  connec- 
tion with  the  council's  request  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  fire  chief  N.  S.  Taylor?  If  so,  what 
action  does  the  Minister  intend  to  take? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  receive  a 
petition  purported  to  have  been   signed  by 
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some  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  township  and  for- 
warded to  me,  I  beheve,  by  the  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  ratepayers'  association.  I  received 
it  on  February  1,  or  some  time  around  that 
date. 

The  petition  sets  out  certain  opinions  re- 
garding the  township  council's  request  for 
the  resignation  of  the  fire  chief.  The  petition 
further  requests  me,  as  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  to  examine  the  situation  to  ensure 
first,  that  justice  is  done  to  fire  chief  Mr. 
Taylor,  an  employee  with  a  long  record  of 
service,  second,  that  the  functioning  of  the 
Pittsburgh  fire  department  is  not  impeded, 
and  third,  that  adequate  protection  for  people 
and  property  within  the  township,  and  espe- 
cially for  children  within  schools,  is  still 
provided. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the 
action  which  I  have  taken  is  to  reply  to  the 
petition  in  a  letter  dated  February  6,  which 
was  probably  mailed  from  my  oflBce  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  because  I  was  not  at  the  oflfice  most 
of  February  6  after  the  letter  would  have 
been  written.  I  would  have  signed  it  some 
time  that  night  and  it  would  not  have  been 
mailed  until  yesterday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

Is  the  Minister  in  a  position  to  indicate 
whether  the  Boise  Cascade  Corporation,  which 
bought  out  and  proposes  to  close  down  the 
sulphite  mill  at  the  International  Falls,  will 
build  a  new  mill  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
line?  If  so,  has  the  location  been  decided? 

Hon.  R.  Bninelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the 
first  part  of  the  question  is  "no",  and  this 
follows  for  the  second  part  also.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  that  we  met  the  oflBcials  of 
this  company  quite  recently  and  we  are  very 
interested  in  their  proposals.  We  are  hoping 
that  they  will  locate  in  Ontario. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  asked  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  a  question  last  Friday,  and 
I  have  a  further  question  for  him. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  The  answer  to  the 
question  from  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
is  as  follows: 

A  number  of  meetings  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Prudential  Finance  Corporation 


Limited  were  attended  by  the  late  Mr.  Len- 
nox, the  former  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  and  by  the  present 
chairman.  These  meetings  were  primarily  of 
three  types:  meetings  with  the  staff,  meetings 
with  oflBcials  of  the  company,  and  meetings 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  members  of 
the  Attorney  General's  staff.  There  is  no 
exact  record  of  the  dates  and  times  of  the 
meetings. 

The  meetings  in  early  1963  were  held  to 
consider  whether  the  sales  programme  of 
Prudential  and  other  companies  came  within 
the  then  exemptions  of  The  Securities  Act, 
and  were  also  directed  toward  considering 
amendments  to  the  Act.  These  considerations 
led  to  the  enactment  of  The  Deposits  Regu- 
lations Act  which  effectively  prohibited  the 
solicitation  of  any  further  money  from  the 
public  by  way  of  deposits  by  other  banks  and 
trust  companies;  and  to  amendments  to  The 
Securities  Act  which  removed  the  exemption 
in  that  Act  for  the  selling  of  short-term 
promissory  notes  without  a  prospectus,  and 
which  required  the  filing  and  delivery  of  a 
prospectus  containing  disclosure  of  the  affairs 
of  companies  selling  these  short-term  notes 
and  debentures. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  meetings  were  held 
relating  to  the  form  and  content  of  the 
prospectus,  resulting  in  the  requirement  that 
there  be  a  front-page  disclosure  that  the 
securities  sold  were  unsecured  and  the  words 
of  that  notice  and  notification  are  as  follows, 
and  I  quote: 

The  short-term  promissory  notes  offered 
by  this  prospectus  are  unsecured  and  the 
holders  thereof  rank  with  other  unsecured 
creditors  of  the  company  after  all  secured 
creditors. 

The  short-term  promissory  notes  offered 
by  this  prospectus  may  be  honoured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  additional  securities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  part  of  1964,  meet- 
ings were  held  and  enquiries  were  directed 
to  the  company  to  ascertain  its  then  position 
insofar  as  the  liquidity  of  its  assets  were  con- 
cerned. Later  in  1964,  meetings  were  held  in 
connection  with  the  renewal  of  the  prospectus 
when  the  company  hmited  the  offering  of 
securities  to  its  then  security  holders. 

In  1965,  discussions  were  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  the  company  generally 
to  ascertain  whether  the  company  was  re- 
stricting its  sales  as  required. 

Insofar  as  sales  in  Ontario  were  concerned, 
it  appears  that  there  was  compliance  with  the 
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law,  although  at  that  time  there  was  new 
capital  being  raised  in  other  jurisdictions.  In 
late  1965,  there  were  meetings  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  the  finance  business 
of  Prudential  to  Seaboard  Finance  Company 
of  Canada  Limited,  and  of  the  decision  of 
the  company  to  discontinue  any  sales  whatso- 
ever in  the  province  of  Ontario  of  new  notes. 

Toward  the  end  of  1965,  meetings  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  takeover  of 
O'Brien  Gold  Mines  Limited,  and  enquiries 
were  directed  toward  ascertaining  whether  in 
fact  Prudential  was  in  a  position  to  fulfill  its 
commitments  on  this  takeover  bid,  and  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  affairs  of  Pruden- 
tial. There  was  nothing  in  this  transaction 
that  was  outside  the  provisions  of  The  Securi- 
ties Act. 

In  1966,  there  were  numerous  occasions 
upon  which  discussions  took  place,  relating 
to  the  then  financial  position  of  Prudential,  at 
which  meetings  the  commission  formed  the 
view  that  the  company  was  insolvent  in  that 
its  assets  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  its 
liabilities  under  normal  business  circum- 
stances, although  some  of  the  assets  were 
speculative  in  nature  and  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  company  might  improve  if  those 
assets  increased  in  value. 

During  these  meetings  the  provisions  of 
The  Bankruptcy  Act  were  considered  and  the 
opinion  was  received  that  The  Bankruptcy 
Act  did  not  make  a  state  of  insolvency  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  and  until  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
was  committed,  the  federal  legislation  did 
not  provide  any  procedure  for  placing  the 
company  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  further  question  which 
I  have  for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  is:  Has  York  Trust  Limited 
filed  each  of  the  returns  pursuant  to  section 
150  of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act 
required  to  be  filed  on  or  before  January  31, 
1967,  showing  the  position  of  that  company 
as  at  December  31,  1966  and,  if  so,  do  the 
returns  show  compliance  by  that  company 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "no.*'  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  com- 
panies to  be  a  week  or  so  late,  as  in  this 
case,  in  filing  returns.  The  Department  of 
Insurance  is  in  the  process  of  seeing  that 
these  returns  are  filed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  and  expects  to  have  them  within  the 
next  day  or  so.        .r    ■■>.>.    »;  ^  ,     ;. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  will  permit  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion: Is  it  intended  to  impose  the  penalty  pro- 
vided in  the  statute  for  failure  to  file  the 
statements  at  the  time  the  statute  requires 
them  to  be  filed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  a  matter  that  I 
will  look  into  and  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Would  the  Minister  tell  the  House,  (1)  in 
the  last  six  months  what  percentage  of  claims 
from  doctors  has  the  Ontario  medical  insur- 
ance division  had  to  (a)  search  or  (b)  return 
for  revision  or  further  information? 

(2)  in  the  last  six  months,  what  percentage 
of  claims  from  policyholders  has  the  Ontario 
medical  insurance  division  had  to  (a)  search 
or  (b)  return  for  revision  or  further  informa- 
tion? 

(3)  Does  OMSIP  have  a  claims  form  for 
policyholders,  and  if  not,  how  does  a  policy- 
holder provide  the  division  with  the  proper 
information  for  a  claim? 

(4)  If  a  policyholder  has  problems  with  a 
policy,  what  recourse  does  he  have  at  the 
present  time? 

(5)  How  many  claims  at  present  are  await- 
ing payment  or  processing  because  of 
technical  problems,  lack  of  information  or  for 
other  reasons  and  how  far  do  they  date  back? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  long  and  in- 
volved question.  It  is  going  to  call  for  a 
great  deal  of  research  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  anything  that 
can  be  described  as  exact  answers,  because 
I  have  learned  to  my  bitter  sorrow  it  takes  a 
great  deal  longer  to  dig  something  out  of  a 
computer  than  it  does  to  put  it  in. 

However,  I  do  intend  to  present  to  the 
House  a  very  complete  statement  on  OMSIP 
operations  within  the  next  two  or  three  days 
and  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
get  as  accurate  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  hon.  member  as  will  be  possible. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  understand,  then,  this  ques- 
tion will  be  answered  within  the  next  two 
or  three  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  questions, 
I  know  there  may  be  complaints  that  they 
seem  long.  The  great  danger  is  if  one  puts 
them  on  the  order  paper,  they  are  never 
answered  until  near  the  end  of  the  session, 
the  last  day. 
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Mr.  Singer:  We  have  seen  too  much  of 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order.  Re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
taken  part  in  the  debates  in  this  session,  I 
want  to  offer  to  you  my  congratulations  on 
the  way  you  have  presided  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  and  to  wish  you  well  in 
the  days  that  lie  ahead.  I  would  also  wish 
through  you  to  convey  to  your  staff  my 
appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  and 
courtesies  they  have  shown  to  me  and  to 
the  people  I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  I 
would  also  offer  my  congratulations  to  your 
deputy,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole.  I  know  from  past  experience  that 
he  will  do  honour  to  the  position  he  holds. 

At  this  time  I  take  particular  pleasure  in 
congratulating  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Bernier)  on  his  election  to  the  House, 
and  on  the  fine  address  he  made  when 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  is  also  to  be  con- 
gratulated. I  always  listen  with  great  interest 
to  the  members  from  the  Ottawa  valley.  My 
wife  happens  to  come  from  that  part  of  our 
province,  and  as  you  can  expect,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  observations  people  from 
eastern  Ontario  make,  and  as  usual,  the 
member  for  Renfrew  South  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
offering  my  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
to  those  who  have  been  charged  with  greater 
responsibility,  having  been  elevated  to 
Cabinet  rank.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
appreciates  the  responsibility  that  will  be 
theirs  in  this  high  office,  and  they  will  dis- 
charge that  responsibility  with  credit  to 
themselves,  to  the  people  in  their  own  riding, 
and  to  the  province  as  a  whole.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  like  to  convey  to  members  who 
have  relinquished  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
administering  a  portfolio  in  the  Cabinet,  my 
personal  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  I 
have  received  from  these  gentlemen  through- 


out the  years,  and  I  wish  them  well  in  what- 
ever capacity  they  serve  in  the  days  that  lie 
ahead. 

As  I  listened  to  the  lead-off  speeches  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  and  by 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  the 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  I 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  they  were  out 
of  touch  with  the  thinking  of  many  people 
in  Ontario,  and  that  is  particularly  true  in 
rural   Ontario. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  a  little  bit  surprised 
at  the  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
who  has,  to  some  degree,  a  rural  background. 
He  seemed  to  be  putting  more  emphasis  on 
shaping  policies  that  would  be  of  benefit  to 
certain  areas  in  the  province,  and  one  could 
not  say  that  the  jwlicies  that  he  was  talking 
about  were  of  particular  interest  to  the  rural 
parts  of  the  province.  Now  I  am  not  saying 
that  in  a  critical  mood.  He  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  leading  the  official  Opposition,  and 
no  doubt  he  is  reflecting  the  thinking  of  the 
party  that  he  leads,  and  as  my  leader,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  said,  I 
wish  him  well  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  am  not  too  surprised  that  the  leader  of 
the  third  party,  the  NDP,  seems  to  be  out  of 
touch  with  the  thinking  of  rural  Ontario.  We 
know  from  the  record  of  speeches  in  the 
House  that  the  policies  he  supports  are  not, 
in  the  main,  policies  that  would  attract 
support  in  rural  Ontario. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  interested  in  the 
results  of  the  recent  survey  on  voting  patterns 
in  Ontario.  I  note  that  this  survey  was 
carried  out  in  eight  major  urban  centres, 
namely,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
the  Lakehead  (Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur), 
London,  Windsor,  Sudbury  and  North  Bay. 
This  survey,  conducted  in  urban  areas,  indi- 
cated that  41  per  cent  of  the  people  today 
would  support  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party,  32  per  cent  Liberals,  and  27  per  cent 
NDP.  When  we  look  at  these  trends  in  the 
urban  areas  and  realize  that  rural  Ontario,  in 
the  main,  is  strongly  pro-Conservative  in  its 
thinking,  I  think  we  have  a  fair  indication 
of  what  the  results  will  be  after  the  next 
provincial  election,  whenever  that  election 
may  be  held.  When  we  look  at  these  indica- 
tions of  public  support,  and  then  analyze 
the  speech  that  was  delivered  by  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  this  session,  I  think  we  are  all  confident 
that  we  will  have  stable  Conservative  gov- 
ernment following  the  next  election,  carrying 
out  a  broadly  based  programme  that  will  lead 
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to  continued  expansion  and  development  and 
prosperity  in  Ontario. 

Since  the  Conservative  Party  was  charged 
with  the  responsibihty  of  office,  Ontario  has 
surged  forward  into  an  era  of  development 
and  prosperity  that  has  never  been  equalled 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  cur  province. 
Ontario  has  prospered  as  no  other  province 
has  in  Canada,  a  land  of  opportunity.  We 
have  seen  different  provinces  try  out  the 
various  political  philosophies  that  have  de- 
veloped in  our  country.  Ontario  has  stayed 
consistently  with  Progressive  Conservative 
pohcies,  and  has  prospered  and  developed 
more  than  any  other  province,  under  any 
other  type  of  political  philosophy. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  I  can  bring  to 
support  that  statement  is  the  fact  that  the 
present  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa,  under 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  with  Mr,  Sharp  as  financial 
Minister,  has  turned  to  Ontario  for  approxi- 
mately half  cf  the  national  budget,  until  we 
have  the  situation  where  our  province,  with 
approximately  a  third  of  the  population  is 
contributing  half  of  the  national  revenue.  In 
other  words,  on  a  per-capita  basis  we  pro- 
vide $2  in  tax  directly  to  Ottawa  for  every 
dollar  cf  the  average  from  the  rest  cf  the 
provinces  who  are  living  under  different 
political  philosophies. 

We  are  aware  that  under  the  political 
policies  pursued  by  the  government  in 
Ottawa,  from  the  prosperity  of  Ontario  they 
are  giving  equalizing  grants  to  most  of  the 
provinces.  I  am  net  suggesting  that  we  in 
Ontario  are  not  good  Canadians  and  are  not 
willing  to  help  the  rest  of  Canada.  We  are. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
accept  statements  from  the  leaders  opposite, 
who  suggest  that  Ontario  would  even  think 
of  changing  from  the  sound  policies  we  have 
pursued  to  policies  of  another  political  party. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  third  party, 
the  NDP,  which  shaped  the  destiny  of 
Saskatchewan  for  many  years,  and  under  the 
dead  hand  of  socialism  we  saw  that  province 
stagnate.  While  Ontario  was  growing  by  over 
two  million  population,  many  hundreds  cf 
thousands  of  people  were  leaving  Saskatch- 
ewan, getting  out  from  under  a  socialistic 
way  of  life.  Finally  Saskatchewan  decided 
it  had  had  enough  of  that  dead  hand  of 
socialism,  and  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  from  the  latest  information  we  have 
available,  Saskatchewan  today  is  prospering 
as  it  had  never  prospered  under  socialism, 
and  is  now  on  the  borderline  of  becoming 
one  of  the  more  prosperous  provinces  in 
Canada. 


I  do  not  intend  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
all  of  the  policies  that  were  outlined  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  know  that  many 
speakers  will  be  taking  part  in  the  debate. 
As  the  debate  progresses  we  will  hear  the 
reaction  to  these  policies  from  members  in 
all  parts  of  Ontario. 

My  own  riding  of  Wellingtcn-Dufferin,  as 
you  know,  is  a  rural  riding,  perhaps  one  of 
the  few  really  rural  ridings  that  are  left  in  the 
province.  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
eflect  of  the  policies  we  have  lived  under  and 
the  policies  that  have  been  proposed  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  their  effect  on 
rural  Ontario.  During  the  years  that  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  represent  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party,  and  the  riding  of  Welling- 
ton-Dufferin,  we  have  seen  great  changes  in 
our  way  of  life.  Power  development  and 
rural  electrification  have  completely  changed 
our  way  of  life  in  rural  Ontario.  I  remember 
the  days  before  Prime  Minister  George  Drew 
announced  his  policy  of  rural  electrification 
and  carried  it  through.  In  those  days,  under  a 
Liberal  government,  I  used  to  go  to  the  bam 
with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  pail  of 
water  in  the  other,  and  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  lantern  I'd  probably  trip  over  the  dog 
in  the  feed  passage. 

All  that  has  changed.  Today,  with  hydro- 
electric power,  the  barns  are  lighted  at  night 
and  the  homes  are  lighted,  and  we  are  able  to 
have  all  cf  the  modern  conveniences  and 
appliances  that  we  formerly  looked  for  in  the 
more  urban  conununities.  Before  the  change 
of  government,  there  were  only  some  19 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  Dufferin  with 
hydro,  and  about  25  per  cent  in  Wellington. 
All  of  that  has  changed.  Today,  in  that 
rural  part  of  Ontario,  practically  every  farmer 
has  cheap  hydro-electric  power. 

Under  the  policies  of  the  present  govern- 
ment and  preceding  Conservative  govern- 
ments, we  have  seen  our  whole  highway 
system  brought  up  to  a  high  standard,  and 
many  of  the  old  highways  rebuilt.  With  the 
development  road  programme  that  was  de- 
veloped by  this  government,  many  miles  of 
main  connecting  municipal  roads  have  been 
built  to  a  high  standard.  The  system  of  grants 
to  municipalities  has  made  it  possible  for  our 
rural  municipalities  to  maintain  open  roads 
12  months  in  the  year.  While  the  grants 
under  the  former  government  were  50  per 
cent,  or  dollar  for  dollar,  today  they  range 
as  high  as  75  and  80  per  cent,  and  are  tied 
to  the  assessment  in  the  municipality  as 
related  to  the  miles  of  roads  that  have  to  be 
maintained    by    the    municipality.     In    other 
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words,  at  80  per  cent  instead  of  dollar  for 
dollar,  it  is  four  to  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  express  to  the  government  the  thanks  of 
the  people  in  WelHngton-Dufferin  for  the 
consideration  they  have  given  to  our  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  municipal  roads,  develop- 
ment roads,  and  King's  highways.  Several 
years  ago,  a  number  of  miles  of  main  con- 
necting links  were  taken  into  the  King's  high- 
way system,  and  I  would  remind  the  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  that  representa- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  extension  of 
Highway  25  north  through  the  centre  of  the 
Wellington-Dufferin  riding  through  the  Orton- 
Grand  Valley  area,  to  connect  vdth  Highway 
89.  This  extension  would  serve  to  take  some 
of  the  heavy  traffic  oflE  the  more  southerly 
roads,  in  particular,  when  tourists  are  heading 
north.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
avoid  some  of  the  congestion  that  develops 
in  the  Toronto-Peel  area,  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  give  stimulus  to  development 
in  the  Grand  Valley,  Shelbume  and  Erin 
areas. 

I  know  the  Minister  is  aware  that  petitions 
have  been  presented  from  all  of  the  munci- 
palities  that  are  involved  in  this  proposed 
extension  of  Highway  25.  Another  reason  why 
there  is  pressure  for  a  King's  highway  in  this 
area  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  30-mile  stretch 
between  Highway  10  and  Highway  6  between 
Primrose  and  Mount  Forest.  This  creates  a 
situation  where  all  of  the  north-south  traJBBc 
is  carried  in  between  these  two  highways  on 
the  municipal  road  system. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  recent  years, 
the  population  in  some  of  the  townships  in 
these  areas  have  grown  by  as  much  as  50 
per  cent.  Many  people  have  moved  out  of 
the  heavily  congested  urban  areas  that  border 
the  Lake  Ontario  and  the  metropolitan  areas, 
and  have  established  homes  up  in  the  town- 
ships, where  they  can  raise  their  children  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pure  air,  fresh  water,  and 
healthy,  friendly  communities.  I  might  add 
that  at  this  time,  when  we  are  having  an  in- 
crease in  population  and  more  and  more 
people  are  commuting  north  and  south,  the 
railways  have  been  abandoning  their  pas- 
senger service  and  are  using  their  lines  more 
or  less  for  weigh  freight. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  moved  into 
the  area  commute  to  the  southern  munici- 
palities to  find  employment  or  to  attend  to 
their  business  in  that  area.  These  are  but  a 
few  reasons  why  I  feel  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  ask  for  another  north-south  highway 


to  carry  these  people  to  and  from  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  province,  and  not  ask  the 
municipahties  to  maintain  these  traffic  arteries. 

I  might  add  that  practically  all  of  the  farm 
produce  moves  to  the  markets  in  Toronto  and 
in  other  large  urban  areas  along  the  lake  by 
truck.  I  think  all  members  of  the  House  can 
appreciate  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  agricultural  producer  and  the  consumer 
to  have  produce  reach  market  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  and  this  is  only  possible 
with  an  adequate  highway  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  reason  why 
we  do  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of 
support  we  have  had  from  The  Department 
of  Highways  in  Wellington-Dufferin,  and 
why  we  would  appreciate  even  more  consid- 
eration. The  various  towns  and  villages  are 
anxious  to  attract  industry  into  the  areas, 
making  it  possible  for  more  of  our  young 
people  to  Hve  in  the  healthy  atmosphere 
which  exists  in  Wellington  Duff erin.  Good 
traffic  arteries  can  play  an  important  part  in 
attracting  industry  into  the  area.  I  might  say 
at  the  present  time  that  due  to  the  policies 
of  the  federal  government  some  of  the  towns 
and  villages  in  my  area  are  having  great 
difficulty  in  attracting  industry. 

A  meeting  was  held  some  months  ago  in 
the  town  of  Mount  Forest,  in  my  own  riding, 
which  I  attended,  where  representatives  of 
many  municipalities  stretching  from  Orange- 
ville  west  to  Lake  Huron  gathered  to  protest 
the  policy  of  the  federal  government  whereby 
they  designate  certain  areas  as  being  de- 
pressed areas.  By  that  very  designation,  they 
diverted  industry  away  from  the  area  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  others,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  there  is  not  a  high  per- 
centage of  unemployment  in  that  area  is  be- 
cause, with  a  lack  of  industry,  young  people 
who  are  not  prepared  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
who  have  been  trained  for  other  vocations, 
find  little  opportunity  to  secure  employment. 
So  they  are  forced  to  leave  the  community 
where  they  might  like  to  live,  and  seek  em- 
ployment in  tlie  large  metropolitan  centres, 
or  in  the  areas  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  diverting  industry  by  the  policies  it 
is  following,  designating  certain  areas  as  being 
depressed  areas  and  giving  industry  an  ad- 
vantage going  into  these  areas.  I  hope  that 
the  federal  people  will  see  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  I  also  hope  that  our  Department 
of  Economics  and  Development,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  various  departments  of  our  own 
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government,  will  take  any  steps  within  their 
jurisdiction  to  assist  in  attracting  industries 
into  these  smaller  centres. 

As  I  have  just  mentioned,  highways  into 
the  scenic,  healthy  atmosphere  of  Wellington- 
DufiFerin  are  at  least  one  way  of  attracting 
tourist  industry  into  the  area,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  provide  better  traflBc  routes 
for  the  farmers  to  move  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket, and  for  industry  that  may  establish  in 
the  area  to  reach  other  areas  in  the  province. 
Any  consideration  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
receive,  I  know,  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
in  Wellington-Dufferin. 

I  might  suggest  that  there  are  many  points 
of  attraction  for  visitors  in  the  Wellington- 
DuflFerin  area.  The  Grand  River  conservation 
authority,  with  assistance  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management, 
has  developed  and  is  developing  many  fine 
park  areas.  A  fine  park  is  being  developed  at 
Rockwood  in  Eramosa  township  within  an 
hour  or  hour-and-a-half's  drive  of  half  the 
population  of  Ontario.  The  Elora  Gorge  park 
is  another  fine  park  that  has  been  developed. 
Up  at  Belwood,  there  are  park  areas  on  the 
Belwood  lake  that  is  created  by  the  Shand 
dam.  Over  on  the  Conestogo,  above  Glen 
Allan,  there  are  certain  recreation  facilities  in 
connection  with  that  conservation  lake.  Many 
people  who  like  to  shoot  ducks  find  a  lot  of 
pleasure  visiting  the  Luther  lake  north  of 
Grand  Valley. 

Both  Wellington  and  Dufferin  counties 
have  fine  museums  that  are  of  interest  to 
people  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  province,  and  to  find  out 
how  our  ancestors  lived  throughout  the  past 
century  as  they  developed  that  part  of  On- 
tario. Erin  village  boasts  a  fine  park,  and 
perhaps  the  finest  agricultural  fair  held  in  the 
fall  anywhere  in  the  province.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  dubbed  a  "preview  of  the  Royal."  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  area  is  served  by  good 
parks,  schools,  community  centres,  hospitals, 
municipal  roads  and  King's  highways.  Wel- 
lington-Dufi^erin,  as  you  know,  is  on  the 
headwaters  of  many  of  the  main  rivers  in 
southern  Ontario.  I  have  on  previous  occa- 
sions described  it  as  the  "highlands  of  On- 
tario" and  indeed,  it  is  just  that.  Just  east 
of  Dundalk  in  Melancthon  township,  the 
height  of  land  goes  up  to  some  1,750  or  more 
feet,  and  from  that  area  the  streams  start  to 
run  north,  east,  south  and  west. 

Since  agriculture  is  the  main  industry  in 
Wellington-Dufferin,  I  think  I  would  be 
remiss  if,  on  behalf  of  the  farm  people,  I  did 
not  express  to  the  government  our  apprecia- 


tion of  the  many  steps  that  have  been  taken 
and  that  are  forecast  in  the  Throne  Speech, 
which  have  benefited  and  will  benefit  agri- 
culture. I  have  aheady  said  something  about 
rural  electrification,  and  I  think  we  all  know 
that  that  would  have  been  impossible  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  policy  of  subsidizing 
the  construction  of  rural  lines.  I  understand 
that  the  government  has  expended  over  $120 
million  subsidizing  the  lines  into  the  rural 
parts  of  Ontario,  and  as  I  said  before,  com- 
pletely changing  the  rural  way  of  life. 

I  have  mentioned  something  about  our 
highway  system,  where  highways  that  were 
nothing  more  than  dusty  gravel  roads  have 
been  turned  into  some  of  the  finest  highways 
in  the  province,  where  municipal  roads  have 
been  built  to  highway  standards  under  the 
development  road  programme,  and  where  the 
grants  to  municipal  roads  have  been  raised 
from  50  per  cent  to  as  much  as  80  per  cent. 
This  is  for  bridges,  and  where  assessment  is 
low  on  the  entire  municipal  road  programme. 
These  are  things  that  make  it  possible  to 
keep  our  roads  open  12  months  of  the  year 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  reach 
market  with  his  produce  at  any  time. 

Many  fine  schools  have  been  built  with 
government  assistance  ranging  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  or  more,  making  it  possible  for  the 
young  people  who  stay  on  the  farm  or  who 
leave  the  farm  to  receive  the  training  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  receive  if  they  are  to 
take  their  place  in  the  modem,  mechanized 
and  technical  society  in  which  we  live  today. 
These  are  advantages  that  young  people  did 
net  have  until  these  policies  were  developed 
by  the  present  and  previous  Conservative 
governments.  Our  educational  grants  are 
based  on  a  system  that  provides  a  maximum 
grant  up  to  95  per  cent  in  the  areas  where 
there  is  little  assessment  to  support  the  neces- 
sary educational  facilities.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  areas  that  have  a  great  concen- 
tration of  industrial  and  business  assessment 
the  grants  are  not  as  high  as  they  are  in  rural 
Ontario,  but  I  suggest  that  perhaps  these 
municipalities  are  in  a  much  stronger  position 
to  carry  the  cost  of  education  than  are  the 
rural  municipalities,  which  have  little  business 
or  industrial  assessment. 

We  in  rural  Ontario  appreciate  the  support 
that  has  been  given  to  our  educational  facili- 
ties. We  appreciate  the  support  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  construction  of  recreation  or 
community  centres,  the  support  we  have  re- 
ceived to  build  and  operate  the  hospitals  that 
provide  services  for  people,  that  were  not 
available  just  a  few  years  ago. 
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Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  farms.  I  have 
mentioned  rural  electrification;  roads  to  mar- 
kets; grants  up  to  95  per  cent  for  schools 
depending  on  the  assessment  per  classroom 
or  per  pupil;  farm  loans  up  to  as  high  as 
$40,000,  making  it  possible  for  young  farmers 
to  acquire  an  economic  farm  unit;  guaran- 
teed bank  loans  that  make  it  possible  to 
operate  the  farm  after  it  has  been  acquired; 
crop  insurance;  grants  up  to  $500  for  farm 
ponds  to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  water 
for  livestock  and  irrigation;  more  recently, 
grants  for  clearing  of  fence  bottoms;  and  now 
as  announced  in  the  recent  Throne  Speech, 
there  will  be  grants  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  wells. 

Those  of  us  who  farm  realize  that  without 
an  adequate  water  supply  you  can  run  into  a 
very  costly  and  uneconomic  farm  operation. 
The  grants  for  drainage  on  farms  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  municipal  drainage  system  of 
grants  where  up  to  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
the  drain  can  be  financed.  Other  grants  will 
be  for  the  renovating  or  building  of  certain 
types  of  buildings.  In  other  words,  these 
capital  grants,  in  addition  to  the  farm  loan 
policy,  will  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer 
today  to  develop  a  more  eflBcient  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  are  sound 
policies.  If  the  farmer  today  is  to  have  a  good 
life,  and  is  to  be  able  to  provide  food  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer,  his  farming 
operation  has  to  become  more  efficient.  In 
other  words,  a  farmer  has  to  have  more  re- 
turn for  every  dollar  invested  in  his  farm 
and  equipment,  more  production  per  acre, 
more  production  for  a  foot  of  bam  space. 
These  capital  grants  that  have  been  available, 
and  that  are  now  to  be  extended  into  other 
areas,  will  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
change  his  operation  and  become  more  effi- 
cient; make  it  possible  for  him  to  have  a 
greater  return  per  acre,  for  a  dollar  of  in- 
vestment, per  manhour  of  work. 

Many  farmers  are  making  these  changes, 
renovating  the  stables  and  turning  to  loose 
feeding  and  to  milking  parlours.  Many  young 
farmers  do  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  reno- 
vate buildings,  to  drill  deep  wells,  to  construct 
farm  ponds,  to  erect  silos,  to  clear  up  fence 
bottoms,  but  under  the  policies  that  we  are 
pursuing  and  that  have  been  announced,  with 
the  money  available  as  capital  grants  for  the 
down  payment  l)y  using  the  farm  improve- 
ment loan,  many  farms  of  today  that  are  not 
sound  economic  units  can  be  transformed  into 
just  that.  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  type  of 
assistance  that  will  play  a  great  part  in 
putting  agriculture  on  a  sound  basis,  and  at 


the  same  time  maintaining  food  prices  at  a 
reasonable  level. 

I  am  sure  that  the  farm  people  whom  I 
represent  would  want  me  to  express  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  and  to  his  department  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  he  has  made  on  their 
liehalf  in  his  bargaining  with  the  federal 
government,  and  in  some  cases  providing  sub- 
sidy to  carry  over  a  very  difficult  period.  I 
personally  feel  that  subsidies  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  carrying  over  a  difficult 
period,  but  if  there  is  something  wrong  it 
will  take  more  than  subsidy.  I  feel  that  this 
system  of  capital  grants  will  do  much  to 
correct  some  of  the  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted agriculture  in  recent  days,  where 
farms  are  forced  to  change  over  to  a  different 
type  of  operation.  This  has  been  made  neces- 
sary partly  because  of  the  changes  in  the 
labour  legislation,  minimum  wages,  labour 
seeking  shorter  hours,  daylight  saving  time. 

Many  other  things  make  it  difficult  for  the 
farmer  to  operate  in  the  same  labour  market 
as  before.  On  one  hand  he  is  bidding  in  the 
same  labour  market  for  help  as  the  manu- 
facturer, on  the  other  hand  he  is  working 
hand  in  hand  with  the  great  architect  of  the 
universe,  dependent  on  the  whims  of  weather, 
rain  and  sun  and  frost  and  snow.  He  is  not 
able  to  establish  a  uniform  pattern  of  work 
that  some  of  the  other  industries  can  estab- 
lish. So,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  on  the  right 
track  when  we  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
change  his  operation  with  a  system  of  capital 
grants,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  secure 
more  production  per  manhour,  and  per  dollar 
investment  in  space  and  acreage. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  about  many  other 
subjects.  We  think  of  the  many  policies  this 
government  has  developed  to  assist  people 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  un- 
able to  provide  the  necessities  of  life.  We 
think  of  assistance  for  the  aged,  the  blind, 
mothers'  allowance,  disabled  pensions,  pen- 
sions for  widows,  assistance  to  children's  aid 
societies,  and  to  municipalities  that  are  pro- 
viding other  forms  of  welfare.  We  are  aware 
of  the  benefits  that  have  come  from  other 
provincial  programmes  and  provincially  as- 
sisted programmes,  such  as  our  health  units, 
hospital  insurance   and  medicare  or  OMSIP. 

I  know  there  are  other  speakers  who  want 
to  take  part  in  this  debate,  and  they  will  no 
doubt  cover  things  that  I  might  like  to  say. 
Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  under  the 
years  we  have  had  Progressive  Conservative 
government  in  Ontario,  Ontario  has  grown 
from  four  miUion  to  seven  million  people.  On- 
tario has  prospered  as  no  other  part  of  Can- 
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ada  has  prospered.  The  federal  government 
recognizes  this  when  it  collects  half  the 
revenue  from  our  province,  and  I  suggest  to 
the  members  of  the  two  Opposition  parties 
that  while  they  have  the  responsibility  of 
criticizing  legislation,  they  should  be  aware 
of  the  basic  fact  that  three  miUion  new  people 
who  have  come  to  live  in  Ontario  and  half  of 
the  new  industries  in  Canada  that  have  estab- 
lished in  Ontario  are  not  all  wrong,  and  a 
few  politicians  who  would  like  to  seek  power, 
all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  when  the  day  comes 
and  people  pass  judgment  on  the  record  of 
this  government,  they  will  say,  "Well  done- 
carry   on." 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin  tell  the  House  how  many  deals— in 
the  formation  of  the  new  economic  units  of 
farms  from  uneconomic  units,  with  the  $4 
million  there  was  to  spend— were  consum- 
mated last  year  in  all  Ontario? 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Is  this  ques- 
tion in  order? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  talking  about  the  ARDA 
programme  and  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  has  put 
forth  a  very  general  question  for  the  mem- 
ber for  Wellington-Dulferin,  which  he  may 
care  to  answer  or  not. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Root:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  figures  off  the  top  of  my  head. 
I  want  to  have  the  actual  figures- 
Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  par  for  the  course. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  proceeding  further,  like  the  other 
hon.  members  who  have  risen  to  date  I  want 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  while  you  are  sitting 
there  you  must  have  some  opinions  of  your 
own  as  to  the  wit  or  pseudo-wit  that  passes 
back  and  forth  between  the  members,  and 
at  many  times  you  must  be  tempted  to  inter- 
ject with  what  you  would  consider  a  far 
superior  rebuttal.  I  feel,  ff  I  were  in  your 
position,  I  would  find  it  most  trying  to  sit 
there  and  not  interject,  and  even  try  to 
restrain,  on  many  instances  so  much  as  a 
smile.  So,  in  your  forbearance,  I  congratu- 
late you  and  I  hope  you  have  many  long 
years  in  the  House. 


I  would  also  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bernier).  I  myself  came  into  this  House  in 
a  by-election  and  I  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  one  encounters  in  by-elections  when  all 
parties  throw  their  biggest  guns  into  the  fray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  rose  in  this 
House  to  make  an  announcement  which  to 
me  was  a  most  joyous  occasion.  The  joys 
soon  turned  to  sorrow  and  you  all  know  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  both  the 
joy  and  the  sorrow.  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House  the 
sorrow  that  befell  us,  and  also  the  kind  words 
that  were  spoken  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts).  I  want  to  thank  all  the  members  of 
this  House  for  joining  Mrs.  Ben  and  I  in  our 
joy,  and  sharing  our  sorrow  with  us. 

It  was  only  after  I  returned  to  the  House 
and  spoke  with  many  members  here  that  I 
found  out  how  many  of  them  have  been 
touched  with  similar  sorrows  in  the  past.  It 
struck  me  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  did  get  up 
—as  it  turned  out  to  be  prematurely— for  too 
often  the  government  is  considered  to  be 
some  abstract  being,  which  in  crossword 
puzzles  is  called  "esse"  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  humans  behind  it.  They  say  that  we 
are  supposed  to  be  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men. 

The  way  that  we  join  in  our  joys  and  our 
deep  sorrows  indicates  that  we  are  not  simply 
a  government  of  laws  but  that  we  are  a  gov- 
ernment of  men  and  women,  governed  by 
laws;  and  I  think  that  the  more  often  this  is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  men  and 
women  of  this  province,  then  perhaps  the 
sooner  they  will  have  more  respect  for  the 
responsibilities  shouldered  by  the  people 
here,  and  an  appreciation  that  they  face  the 
same  difficulties  in  their  lives  as  do  they 
themselves.  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  my  wife 
and  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  express  to  the 
House  through  you  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  expressions  which  we  received  from 
the  members  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  there  were  44  points 
touched  upon  by  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  One  would  under  normal  circum- 
stances assume  that,  with  44  points,  they 
would  touch  on  almost  every  facet  of  living 
in  this  province.  That  is  not  quite  the  case. 
I  think  that  the  items  which  were  omitted 
far  exceeded  in  number  the  items  that  were 
included. 

Today  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  man 
to  enumerate  all  the  omissions  in  the  Speech 
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from  the  Throne  unless  he  took  upon  himself 
to  use  the  rest  of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
Throne  Speech.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
bring  up  a  few  of  the  omissions. 

The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  yesterday  spoke  about  Beltone,  and 
contracts,  and  it  brought  into  my  mind  the 
Latin  maxim  caveat  emptor.  This  is  an  ex- 
pression that  was  used  either  by  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  or  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Gommercial  Affairs 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  in  a  speech  made  recently,  of 
which  I  received  a  text.  I  received  those 
two  speeches  almost  within  days  of  each 
other  and  I  am  not  certain  to  whom  I  should 
attribute  this  statement.  But  the  speaker  in 
this  text  pointed  out  that  the  maxim  caveat 
emptor  is  no  longer  applicable  in  this  modem 
day  and  age.    I  subscribe  to  those  words. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  I  had  occa- 
sion to  give  a  short  talk  on  radio  with  refer- 
ence to  this  maxim  and  I  would  just  like  to 
read  that  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
only  a  five-minute  speech: 

Picketing  and  non-violent  sitdowns  seem 
to  be  the  fashion  these  days.  Perhaps  it 
is  time  the  Canadian  consumer  took  unto 
himself  this  form  of  persuasion  and  de- 
manded that  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  pass  legislation  protecting 
them  against  misleading  advertisements 
and  the  sale  of  shoddy  goods. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  aside,  I  should  say 
that  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  women  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  modern  tool  of 
persuasion,  by  picketing,  and  some  results 
are  coming  from  it. 

The  maxim  "buyer  beware"  has  pre- 
vailed long  enough.  It  is  time  for  the  seller 
to  be  aware,  aware  of  his  responsibility  to 
the  consumer. 

Today  the  buyer  cannot  be  aware,  for 
too  frequently  he  is  forbidden  from  so 
doing  by  the  seller.  What  once  came  in 
open  barrels  now  comes  in  cellophane- 
wrapped  boxes;  what  came  in  glass  jars 
now  comes  in  tin  cans.  The  buyer  cannot 
touch,  taste,  see  or  smell  what  he  is  buy- 
ing. He  must  rely  on  the  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  what  he  reads  in  the  papers, 
hears  on  the  radio,  or  sees  on  television. 
Too  often  what  he  reads,  hears  or  sees, 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

After  he  discovers  he  has  been  deceived, 
he  can  only  fight  with  the  merchant  for 
the  return  of  his  money,  or  take  the  matter 
to  court.  Either  course  is  unpleasant,  a 
strain  on  the  individual,  and  often  expen- 
sive. 


The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario  contain 
438  Acts  which  legislate  on  every  subject 
from  anatomies  to  the  warble  fly.  There 
are  Acts  to  protect  infants,  children,  the 
mentally  inccmpetent,  and  widows;  the 
producers  of  fruit,  grains,  butter,  hogs, 
and  tobacco.  But  there  is  not  a  single 
statute  designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  fraudulent  or  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices. The  consumer  must  rely  on  the 
criminal  code  or  the  civil  courts. 

In  the  United  States,  citizens  are  more 
fortunate,  at  least  in  this  respect.  Since 
1915  there  has  been  in  existence  what  is 
called  the  federal  trade  commission.  This 
commission  was  set  up  to  safeguard  the 
consuming  public  by  the  promotion  of  free 
and  fair  competition  through  the  preven- 
tion of  price-fixing,  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade,  the  dishonest  labeling  of  wool  and 
fur  products,  the  dissemination  of  false  or 
deceptive  advertisements  and  other  unfair 
or  deceptive  practices. 

The  commission  itself  has  no  authority 
to  punish.  Its  function  is  prevention, 
through  the  issue  of  cease  and  desist  orders, 
and  the  expression  of  cpinons  of  advertise- 
ments and  business  practices  submitted  to 
it  for  approval.  Although  it  has  no  authority 
to  punish,  its  decisions,  once  they  become 
final,  are  enforced  by  the  courts  and  an 
offender  may  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  fcr  each  violation.  Fines 
for  subsequent  offences  can  go  as  high  as 
$10,000  and  each  day  that  an  offence  con- 
tinues is  deemed  a  separate  violation. 

Because  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
are  enforced  by  the  courts,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  for  the  commission  to  go  that  far, 
and  mcst  firms  sign  consent  orders  agreeing 
to  cease  and  desist  from  the  practice  com- 
plained of. 

It  is  time  that  Canada  had  a  similar 
system,  a  federal  department  of  consumer 
affairs,  a  department  that  would  have  not 
only  the  power  to  investigate  on  a  com- 
plaint of  a  consumer,  competitor,  a  federal 
or  provincial  or  municipal  agency,  but  also 
the  power  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
which,  when  they  became  final,  would  also 
receive  the  strong  support  of  our  courts. 

The  province  should  also  completely 
rewrite  The  Sale  of  Goods  Act  to  cover 
those  transactions  which  come  solely  within 
its  jurisdiction.  It  should  cover  not  only 
the  law  governing  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
goods  but  also  the  advertisements  leading 
up   to  tliose   contracts.     Surely   it  is   time 
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that  honesty  became   a   common  business 
practice. 

That,  as  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  made 
approximately  two  years  ago. 

At  that  time,  I  also  advocated  that  there 
should  be  many  amendments  made,  not  only 
to  The  Sale  of  Goods  Act  but  also  to  The 
Conditional  Sales  Act.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  that  there  has  been  no  mention  made  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  touching  on 
The  Conditional  Sales  Act. 

The  injustices  complained  of  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  actually  arose  out  of  con- 
ditional sales  contracts.  It  is  because  very 
few  people  can  read  the  fine  print  for,  if  they 
could,  frankly  they  would  qualify  to  be 
Philadelphia  lawyers.  It  is  my  submission, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  high  time  that  this 
government  took  steps  to  correct  this  deplor- 
able situation. 

One  of  the  things  it  could  do  is  to  bring 
about  an  amendment  to  The  Conditional  Sales 
Act  to  provide  that  all  conditional  sales  con- 
tracts, or  perhaps  even  chattel  mortgages  or 
land  mortgages,  in  fact  all  contracts  where- 
in a  used  car  dealer,  itinerant  salesman,  or  his 
employer,  or  principal,  is  a  party,  should  be 
on  a  form  approved  as  to  contents  by  The 
Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs.  In  other  words  all  such  contracts 
should  be  standardized.  In  fact,  this  could 
apply  to  all  contracts  where  entering  into 
such  contracts  is  in  the  regular  course  of 
business  of  the  party  thereto  supplying  the 
contract  form.  Any  deviation  from  the  ap- 
proved form  would  make  the  contract  void- 
able at  the  option  of  the  person  who  bought 
the  service  or  the  article. 

I  think  that  The  Conditional  Sales  Act 
should  be  further  amended  to  provide  that 
a  promissory  note,  given  as  consideration 
under  a  conditional  sales  contract,  could  not 
be  detached  from  the  contract  itself.  Such  a 
note  would  have  to  bear  on  its  face  in  bold 
'type  a  statement  that  it  was  given  as  con- 
sideration under  a  conditional  sales  contract. 
This  would  mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  one 
could  become  a  holder  in  due  course  of  a 
promissory  note  given  as  consideration  under 
a  conditional  sales  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite  aware  that  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government, 
but  conditional  sales  contracts  do  come  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  province,  and  if  a 
promissory  note  is  part  of  the  consideration 
given  under  conditional  contract  I  submit  it 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  province  to 


provide  that  such  a  promissory  note  could  not 
be  detached  from  the  conditional  sales  con- 
tract itself  and  that  it  would  have  to  bear  on 
its  face  in  bold  type  a  notation— one  might 
call  it  a  watermark— that  this  note  was  given 
as  consideration  under  a  conditional  sales  con- 
tract. Many  of  the  contracts  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  complained  of  were  initiated 
through  an  unsolicited  telephone  call,  usually 
by  a  woman  with  a  really  smooth  voice. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Sexyl 

Mr.  Ben:  Some  of  the  old  people  I  doubt 
very  much  would  be  affected  by  the  sexiness 
in  the  conversation.  The  hon.  member  who 
just  spoke  might  be,  but  I  do  not  think  those 
who  are  hard  of  hearing  would  be  that 
moved. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  my  submission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  any  contract  that  starts  with 
an  unsolicited  telephone  call  should  be  void- 
able within  a  specified  period  of  time,  be- 
cause too  often  the  person  entering  into  the 
contract  enters  into  it  not  because  of  the 
representations  contained  on  that  piece  of 
paper  which  he  eventually  signs,  but  the 
representations  made  by  that  voice  on  the 
telephone,  which  in  many  instances,  espe- 
cially when  it  apphes  to  magazines  and  other 
such  articles,  could  be  classified  as  it  was  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  as  sexy. 
I,  therefore,  feel  that  contracts  which  started 
with  an  unsolicited  telephone  call  should  be 
made  voidable. 

Consideration  could  also  be  given  to  com- 
pelling telephone  solicitors  to  keep  a  tape 
recording  of  the  conversation  which  gave  rise 
to  that  contract  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 
For  instance,  radio  stations  must  keep  a 
master  reel  on  which  are  recorded  the  broad- 
casts made  from  day  to  day  by  the  radio 
stations. 

My  colleague  from  Parkdale  also  made 
mention  of  a  letter  sent  out  trying  to  compel 
payment  of  the  moneys  outstanding  under 
these  contracts.  I  believe  that  too  many  people 
lose  their  jobs  because  these  collection  agen- 
cies write  letters  to  the  employers  of  the 
persons  whom  they  are  dunning  for  money. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  writing  of 
letters  by  creditors  or  collection  agencies  to 
the  employer  of  debtors  ought  to  be  outlawed. 
No  person  should  be  permitted  to  communi- 
cate with  the  debtor's  employer  until  after  a 
judgment  has  been  obtained  and  the  time  for 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  has  expired.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  employee  should  be  subject 
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to  the  possibility  of  having  himself  dismissed 
from  employment  by  a  claim  which  he  deems 
to  be  fraudulent,  or  perhaps  imperfect.  When 
this  happens  it  is  no  longer  a  creditor  seeking 
to  recover  that  which  is  due  to  him  but  it 
becomes  extortion. 

I  also  believe  that  wage  assignments  should 
be  outlawed.  To  me  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a  credit  union  and  any  other  lender 
and  here  I  express  my  own  opinion.  I  believe 
that  credit  unions  should  be  treated  just  as 
any  other  banking  and  lending   institution. 

Speaking  of  collection  agencies,  I  beheve 
that  it  is  time  that  the  government  took  steps 
to  regulate  these  phony  collection  agencies— 
these  house  agencies— v/hich  are  not  in  fact 
collection  agencies  but  simply  an  arm  of  the 
lender  operating  out  of  the  same  premises, 
operated  by  people  who  are  paid  by  the 
lender. 

Letters  mailed  to  a  debtor  by  collection 
agencies  should  be  of  a  type,  I  believe,  or 
with  the  content  approved  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  AflFairs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  a 
responsibility  of  the  law  society  to  police 
those  agencies  which  give  the  impression  they 
are  legal  firms. 

I  also  believe  that  if  an  alleged  debtor  de- 
mands in  writing  of  a  collection  agency  that 
the  matter  be  taken  to  court,  the  collection 
agency  must  either  take  the  matter  to  court 
or  cease  harassing  the  alleged  debtor.  In 
other  words,  sue  or  forget  about  it,  because 
the  debtor  is  denying  that  he  owes  this 
money. 

There  have  been  some  requests  for  legis- 
tion  at  different  times,  and  much  considera- 
tion of  such  proposed  legislation  in  municipal 
councils,  to  permit  municipal  councils  to 
legislate  or  to  regulate  fire  sales,  bankruptcy 
sales,  moving  sales,  liquidation  sales,  auction 
sales  and  so  on.  Many  of  you  have  experi- 
enced seeing  a  neon  sign  advertising  a 
liquidation  sale  that  has  been  going  on  and 
off  at  the  same  establishment  for  years  and 
years— at  least  I  know  in  Toronto  there  are 
many  such  instances.  These  are  not  legiti- 
mate liquidation  sales;  they  are  not  legitimate 
bankruptcy  sales;  they  are  not  legitimate  fire 
sales;  and  it  is  time  that  the  public  was  pro- 
tected against  being  hoodwinked  by  these 
phony  sales.  I  do  not  know  under  which 
department  it  would  fall— whether  it  would 
be  under  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs,  but  some  action  should 
be  taken  in  this  regard. 


Into  this  category  I  think  would  fall  what 
are  called  investment  counseling  services.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  they  were  licensed.  I 
do  not  believe  that  investment  counseling 
services  should  be  permitted  to  tout  a  stock 
held  by  the  owner  of  such  services  or  anyone 
in  control  or  in  a  position  of  authority  in 
such  a  service  unless  such  stock  is  currently 
listed  at  not  less  than  $3  bid.  I  picked  that 
figure  out  of  the  air,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
obviously  if  we  preclude  people  who  operate 
these  services  from  buying  any  stock  whatso- 
ever or  holding  any  stock,  we  are  depriving 
them  of  a  right  enjoyed  by  some  citizens.  But 
if  you  put  on  some  value  which  would  pre- 
vent them  from  manipulating  these  penny 
stocks  it  would  go  far  towards  protecting 
many  investors. 

I  also  believe  that  consideration  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  licensing  of  what  is  commonly 
called  in  the  trade  "skip  tracers".  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  be  regulated  but  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  prevented  from  making 
false  statements  over  the  telephone  that  they 
are  seeking  long-lost  relatives  or  that  they 
must  get  in  touch  with  the  debtor  because 
some  relative  is  exceedingly  ill,  and  any  other 
obviously  false  misrepresentation.  Probably 
in  this  regard  the  only  way  they  could  be 
controlled  would  be  to  licence  them  and 
compel  them  to  keep  recordings  for  a 
specificed  period  of  time,  which  recordings 
would  indicate  the  nature  of  the  conversation 
that  ensued  between  the  skip  tracer  and  the 
person  from  whom  he  was  seeking  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  500,000  motor 
vehicles  registered  to  the  residents  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  These  are  private  motor 
vehicles  only  and  does  not  include  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles.  I  would  dare  say  the 
number  is  well  over  510,000.  Over  100  citi- 
zens of  Metro  Toronto  lose  their  lives 
annually  to  these  motor  vehicles.  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  the  provincial  government— 
this  government- recognized  that  the  auto- 
mobile is  a  lethal  weapon  and  passed  a 
motor  vehicle  Act  to  control  the  use  of  this 
weapon. 

There  are  more  lives  lost  through  the  use 
of  automobiles  than  from  the  use  of  firearms, 
yet  the  restrictions  governing  the  use  of  fire- 
arms are  immeasurably  more  stringent  than 
those  covering  the  use  of  automobiles.  Before 
one  can  buy  firearms,  one  must  obtain  a 
licence  to  purchase.  Before  one  can  carry  a 
firearm,  one  must  establish  a  valid  reason  for 
so  doing  and  be  qualified  in  its  use,  A  record 
is  kept  of  the  owner  and  a  permit  must  be 
obtained    to    transfer    the    ownership.     Why 
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should  not  as  stringent  a  regulation  apply  to 
motor  vehicles?  Why  should  not  a  motor 
vehicle  Act  be  passed  to  prevent  unsafe  auto- 
mobiles being  put  into  equally  unsafe  hands? 
Section  49,  subsection  1,  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  provides  that  when  a  used  motor 
vehicle  is  sold  by  a  dealer  of  used  motor 
vehicles,  the  dealer  shall  deliver  to  the 
purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale,  a  certificate  of 
mechanical  fitness  signed  by  the  dealer 
stating  that  the  motor  vehicle  is  or  is  not  in 
a  safe  condition  to  be  operated  on  a  high- 
way, and  such  certificate  shall  be  on  a 
separate  form  from  any  bill  of  sale  or  other 
document. 

To  the  uninitiated,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
imply  that  every  motor  vehicle  sold  by  a 
used  car  dealer  must  be  in  a  safe  mechanical 
state.  The  section,  however,  does  not  state 
this.  The  certificate  may  state  that  the  motor 
vehicle  is  not  in  a  safe  condition  to  be  oper- 
ated on  a  highway.  The  person  buying  the 
motor  vehicle,  however,  even  though  he  has 
this  certificate,  this  written  statement  that  this 
motor  vehicle  is  not  safe  to  be  driven  on  a 
highway,  can  get  behind  the  wheel,  start 
the  motor  vehicle  and  drive  away.  This,  not- 
withstanding section  48  of  the  Act,  which 
states  and  I  quote: 

No  person  shall  drive  or  operate  or  per- 
mit the  driving  or  operation  upon  a  high- 
way of  a  vehicle  that  is  in  such  a  dangerous 
or  unsafe  condition  as  to  endanger  the 
driver  or  operator  or  any  occupant  thereof 
or  any  person  upon  the  highway. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  of  Highways  could 
inform  this  House  at  some  later  date  in  this 
session  just  how  many  persons  have  been 
prosecuted  for  permitting  a  car,  which  they 
knew  to  be  unsafe,  to  be  driven  on  a  public 
highway.  I  refer  specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  used  car  dealers  who  issue  the  certificate 
and  permit  the  buyer,  in  many  instances  a 
minor,  to  drive  that  unsafe  motor  vehicle  onto 
the  highway.  Those  figures  I  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  us. 

Why,  in  heaven's  name,  is  this  permitted? 
If  a  motor  vehicle  is  unsafe  to  be  driven  on 
the  highway,  then  obviously  it  should  be  kept 
off  the  highway.  The  Act  ought  to  be  amended 
to  provide  that  a  motor  vehicle  which  does 
not  have  a  certificate  of  fitness— and  not  just 
with  reference  to  mechanical  fitness,  but  I 
suggest  physical,  electrical  and  mechanical 
fitness— should  be  kept  off  the  road  until  the 
owner  of  such  an  automobile  does  obtain  a 
certificate  of  roadworthiness. 

I  believe  that  an  amendment  should  be 
brought  in  which  would  make  it  compulsory 


that  if  a  motor  vehicle  is  not  entitled,  because 
of  its  condition,  to  be  certified  as  roadworthy, 
that  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  ought  to 
be  notified.  This  would  then  permit  a  person 
to  buy  a  motor  vehicle  which  is  not  road- 
worthy,  haul  it  away  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  or  adjustments  to  make  it  roadworthy, 
and  then  obtain  his  permit  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  little  use  of 
the  certificate;  and  it  is  used  in  a  fraudulent 
manner,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  a  minor,  who 
has  the  cash  in  his  pocket— and  nowadays 
minors  do  have  cash  in  their  pockets  all  the 
time,  especially  up  in  Yorkville— can  come  and 
inspect  the  car  that  appeals  to  him  because 
of  its  appearance;  so  he  is  prepared  to  buy  it. 
But  the  dealer  says,  "Well,  look,  I  am  sorry 
but  I  cannot  give  you  a  certificate  of  road- 
worthiness." He  says,  "Why  not?"  "Well, 
you  see  that  tire  on  the  left  rear  there,"  he 
says.  "It  is  bald  and  we  are  afraid  of  it  so 
we  cannot  give  you  a  certificate  of  road- 
worthiness." 

Well  the  young  lad  looks  at  the  car  and 
says,  "I  can  pick  up  a  good  second-hand  tire 
for  about  five  bucks.  I  am  getting  a  good  buy 
here,  I  think  I  will  take  it  anyway."  So  he 
buys  the  car  and  gets  the  certificate  saying 
that  the  car  is  not  fit  to  be  on  the  highway; 
and  he  thinks  he  is  being  clever,  that  the 
only  defect  is  that  bald  tire.  But  after  he  has 
driven  it  for  a  while  he  finds  that  the  trans- 
mission is  completely  shot.  So  what  happens? 
He  is  stuck,  because  the  dealer  gave  him  a 
certificate  saying  that  the  car  was  not  in  good 
mechanical  shape. 

I  would  ask  you  again,  Mr.  Speaker:  How 
many  accidents  are  caused  because  fenders, 
which  are  held  on  by  nothing  but  rust,  fall 
off?  Ch:  because  the  headlights  are  missing  or 
non-existent?  Or  the  seats  are  loose?  Or  the 
rear  view  mirror  is  broken  or  completely 
lacking?  Or  there  is  improper  alignment  of 
headlights?  Or  non-functioning  tail  lights?  Or 
a  brake  pedal  missing?  Or  rubber  on  a  brake 
pedal  missing?  Or  a  tire  from  which  most 
of  the  rubber  is,  missing?  All  these  things 
cause  accidents. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  certificate  states 
simply  that  the  car  is  mechanically,  or  is  not 
mechanically,  fit  for  the  highway.  The  cer- 
tificate should  state  unequivocably  that  the 
automobile  is  in  condition  physically,  mech- 
anically, and  electrically  to  be  operated  safely 
on  the  highway.  If  such  certificate  has  not 
been  given  by  a  licensed  mechanic  then  the 
department  should  be  notified.  And  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ownership  of  that  motor  vehicle, 
in    a    manner    that    would    permit    it    to    be 
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operated  on  a  highway,  should  be  held  back 
until  such  time  as  it  is  put  in  mechanical 
shape. 

Anyone  owning  an  aircraft— and  two  mem- 
bers who  do  own  aircraft  in  this  House  have 
left— anyone  owning  an  aircraft  must  keep  a 
complete  log  showing  the  hours  that  the  air- 
craft was  airborne,  listing  the  dates  and  nature 
of  all  inspections  or  repairs  made  to  the 
aircraft.  I  ask  myself:  Why  could  not  the 
same  regulations  apply  to  an  automobile? 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  rejected  such  a  submission  on  a 
number  of  occasions.  It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  this  suggestion  should  be  rejected,  that 
it  should  receive  such  light  consideration. 
After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  now  advertises  in  big 
bold  type— the  kind  they  should  have  on  some 
of  these  conditional  sales  contracts— that  there 
is  a  50,000  mile  warranty.  Every  new  auto- 
mobile that  is  sold  in  this  province  carries,  in 
the  glove  compartment,  a  warranty  booklet 
which  entitles  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to 
have  so  many  periodic  inspections. 

Why  cannot  the  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turer put  a  log  book  in  that  same  glove 
compartment?  And  why  should  it  not  be  com- 
pulsory for  the  gasoline  station  operator,  or 
the  motor  mechanic,  or  the  body  repair  man, 
to  make  an  entry  into  that  log  every  time  any 
repairs  are  done  to  that  automobile,  any  time 
it  receives  services  in  the  way  of  oil  change  or 
lubrication?  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  After  all,  the  motor  mechanic,  or 
the  body  shop  operator,  or  the  service  station 
operator,  takes  time  to  make  out  the  bill  for 
these  repairs;  it  takes  time  to  make  out  the 
work  order  for  them;  so  why  should  he  not 
enter  this  into  the  book?  Why  shouldn't 
everybody  be  entitled  to  know  just  what  kind 
of  treatment  the  automobile  he  is  being  asked 
to  purchase  received,  and  who  the  previous 
owners  were,  including  their  ages  and  oc- 
cupations? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1961— now  this  is 
something  else  I  did  two  years  ago— there 
were  85,577  automobile  accidents  reported  in 
Ontario;  1,268  people  were  killed  and  37,146 
injured.  Property  damage  cost  almost  $40 
million.  Many  of  these  lives  could  have  been 
saved  and  many  of  these  injuries  obviated, 
and  much  of  the  $40  million  could  have  been 
unpaid,  if  this  government  brought  in  proper 
legislation  to  govern  the  use  and  sale  and 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle.  I  saw  nothing 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  would,  in 
any  way,  even  suggest  that  there  would  be 
some  changes  in  that  regard. 


Mr.  Speaker,  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  I  am  a  Liberal.  I  pride  myself  on 
being  a  Liberal.  What  distinguishes  a  Lib- 
eral from  others  is  that  we  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  a  change  is  a  step  forward. 
Accordingly,  I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  this  government  has  taken  a  step  for- 
ward in  the  introduction  of  its  home-owner- 
ship-made-easy legislation  and  I  am  prepared 
to  applaud  it  as  being  a  step  forward.  But 
another  thing  that  distinguishes  a  Liberal 
from  others  is  that  he  is  always  prepared  to 
criticize  that  which  exists;  and,  once  the 
change  is  made,  it  becomes  that  which  exists 
and  we  are  prepared  to  criticize  it. 

Statements  have  been  made  in  the  press 
and  in  this  House  as  to  how  long  it  will  take 
before  this  programme  can  get  on  the  road 
-or  oflF  the  floor— I  forget  the  expression 
which  was  used.  In  the  newspapers,  it  was 
suggested  that  because  of  the  red  tape  that 
prevails  in  the  approval  of  new  subdivisions 
and  the  introduction  and  installation  of 
sewers  and  other  services,  it  would  be  five 
years  before  this  progranmie  could  get  under 
way. 

The  Hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  has  indicated 
that  they  are  so  far  advanced  that  they  can 
have  this  programme  under  way  almost 
immediately  or,  at  any  rate,  within  two  years. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  which  of  those 
figures  is  accurate.  I  simply  accept  that  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day  and  neither  will  homes, 
but  it  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  get  this 
programme  rolling. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
needs  are  immediate,  that  the  needs  can 
neither  wait  two  years  nor  five  years  to  be 
alleviated  or  to  be  solved;  action  has  to  be 
taken  now.  We  are  quite  aware,  according 
to  statements  made  in  this  House,  that  90,000 
people  are  coming  into  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  annually.  This  is  a 
greater  influx  than  there  was  at  any  time 
during  the  last  war.  During  the  last  war,  we 
deemed  the  situation  to  be  an  emergency  and 
regulations  were  passed  which  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  the  operation  of  zon- 
ing, and  restrictive  by-laws. 

I  do  believe  that  consideration  ought  to  be 
given,  in  a  restricted  way  to  suspending  the 
zoning  by-laws  in  the  mimicipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  I  say  in  a  restricted  way, 
because  I  am  not  advocating  absolute  and 
outright  suspension  of  these  by-laws.  The 
fact  remains,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are 
many  in  the  city  of  Toronto  who  are  living 
in  R-1  areas— that,  is,  in  single  family  areas 
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—where  a  home  is  occupied  by  only  a  man 
and  a  woman— a  couple.  This  is  either  be- 
cause they  have  no  children  or  they  have 
reached  the  age  where  their  children  have 
grown  up  and  have  left.  They  may  even  be 
the  recipients  of  old  age  assistance.  They 
desire  to  remain  in  that  home. 

If  we  were  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
zoning  by-laws,  conditionally  upon  the  owner 
of  that  dwelling  agreeing  to  rent  his  spare 
accommodation  at  not  more  than  a  predeter- 
mined and  fixed  maximum  rental,  we  would 
have  these  efiFects: 

We  would  bring  into  being  to  help  solve 
the  housing  shortage  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto— and  I  am  prepared 
to  be  contradicted  on  this  figure  because  it  is 
just  my  "guesstimate"— approximately  10,000 
units.  By  bringing  these  units  into  immediate 
existence,  we  would  be  relieving  a  good  part 
of  this  shortage.  By  having  a  fixed  rental  for 
these  accommodations,  we  would  be  enabling 
the  people  who  rent  them  to  save  money 
toward  a  down  payment  so  that  they  could 
eventually  buy  their  own  home. 

Many  of  the  people  who  own  these  homes 
and  must  use  them  as  a  single  family  dwell- 
ing are,  as  I  pointed  out,  on  fixed  incomes, 
so  that  this  controlled  rental  coming  in  from 
renting  their  surplus  accommodation  would 
act  as  a  subsidy  to  subsidize  their  own  income 
from  their  old  age  assistance  or  other  pen- 
sions that  they  might  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  members  of  the 
House  may  not  be  as  famihar  with  this  report 
as  you  are,  but  recently  there  was  what  was 
called  the  Eglinton  district  appraisal.  It  was 
one  of  a  number  of  appraisals  carried  out  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  to  determine  what  use 
should  be  made  of  given  areas  in  the  future. 
Although  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  schoolrooms,  the 
Eglinton  appraisal  pointed  out  that  in  the 
area  covered  by  this  appraisal  there  was  going 
to  be  a  surplus  of  school  space  within  the 
coming  decade. 

The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  is  rather  obvi- 
ous: In  the  Eghnton  appraisal  area,  the  people 
are  slightly  more  affluent  than  they  would  be 
in  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  city  and  they 
have  been  living  there  longer  than  people  in 
other  areas  have  been  occupying  their  homes. 
In  other  words,  the  moving  van  does  not 
come  up  the  street  as  often  in  Mr.  Deputy 
Speaker's  district  or  riding  as  it  does  in,  say, 
my  riding;  there  is  more  stability  in  his  rid- 
ing. But  at  any  rate,  the  children  of  these 
parents  have  grown  up  and  married  and  have 
moved   to    the    suburbs    to    raise    their    owti 


families,  leaving  just  the  father  and  the 
mother  in  a  six-room  and  sometimes  in  an 
eight-room  house. 

The  result  is  that  the  children  who  would 
have  been  occupying  those  schoolrooms  are 
now  seeking  space  in  the  suburbs,  whereas 
down  in  the  core  of  the  city,  in  the  down- 
town area,  space  is  at  a  premium.  If  we 
could  make  use  of  some  of  this  surplus  ac- 
commodation in  these  R-1  areas— say,  in  the 
Eglinton  area— we  would  have  adequate  school 
space  for  the  children  who  are  brought  in.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  relieve  the  pressure 
on  the  schools  downtown  and  make  it  un- 
necessary to  build  so  many  portables  or  to 
put  up  so  many  new  schools.  So  that  would 
be  another  benefit  that  would  flow  from  a 
temporary  suspension  of  these  zoning  by- 
laws. 

One  might  say  that  this  is  an  affair  of  the 
municipalities  and  they  should  be  prepared 
to  do  it.  Well,  during  the  war  when  the 
wartime  prices  and  trade  board  came  into 
being,  the  federal  government  passed  legis- 
lation which  suspended  the  operation  of  these 
by-laws.  Everybody  recognizes  that  the  mu- 
nicipalities are  the  creatures  of  this  govern* 
ment  and  it  is  completely  within  the  power 
of  this  government  to  do  something  in  that 
regard,  especially  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  I  would  strongly  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment give  consideration  to  doing  some- 
thing in  this  regard  as  an  interim  measure. 
The  suspension  would  only  be  for  a  fixed 
period  of  say,  from  two  to  four  or  five  years, 
depending  on  the  time  necessary  to  really  get 
this  HOME  programme  going  and  off  the 
ground. 

While  we  are  speaking  on  this  HOME  pro- 
gramme, I  cannot  help  but  bring  Prudential 
into  this  matter,  because  the  government  likes 
to  play  with  initials,  so  I  thought  I  would  do 
a  httle  playing  with  initials  also.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  you  might  have  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  this  than  most  others  do,  but  if  you 
take  the  "N"  from  NONG,  the  "A"  from 
Atlantic,  and  the  "P"  from  Prudential,  you 
get  the  word  "NAP."  That  is  what  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  taking  for  the  last  five  or 
ten  years. 

If  you  take  the  initial  "R"  from  Racan, 
and  the  initial  "A"  from  Atlantic  and  the 
initial  "P"  from  Prudential,  you  get  the  word 
"RAP".  That  is  what  the  electors  are  going 
to  give  this  government  in  the  next  election. 
Now  if  you  take  the  initial  "P"  from  Pruden- 
tial and  the  initial  "A"  from  Atlantic  and  the 
letter  "N"  from   NONG,  you   get  the  word 
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"PAN".  That  is  where  they  are  right  now, 
in  a  frying  pan.  But  so,  of  course,  are  a  lot 
of  poor  unfortunate  investors. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  The  hon. 
member  cannot  offer  the  word  "stupid"  can 
he? 

Mr.  Ben:  If  you  take  the  "W"  from  Wind- 
fall, the  "R"  from  Racan,  the  "A"  from  At- 
lantic and  the  "P"  from  Prudential,  it  spells 
"WRAP".  And  electors  in  the  next  election 
are  going  to  wrap  up  this  government,  the 
way  we  do  our  refuse  in  Etobicoke,  and  are 
going  to  toss  it  in  the  garbage  can  of  obh- 
yion,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  new  govern- 
ment here  next  year. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  The 
Speech  from  the  Throne  indicated  that  this 
goVeJ-nmertt  will  present  programmes  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing,  redevelopment,  and 
so  on.  I'm  certninly  pleased  to  hear  this.  It 
is  indeed  needed. 

•  I  want  first  to  speak  about  the  progress 
which  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  is 
making  in  Hamilton  because  that  is  the  area 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  was  created  in  August,  1964. 
According  to  the  reports  in  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  of  January  7,  1967,  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  in  mid-1965,  requested  400  hous- 
ing units  and  asked  for  500  more  on 
November  7.  Of  the  400  units  first  requested, 
only  46  had  been  built  by  the  end  of  1966. 

Mr.  Douglas  Beasley,  director  of  develop- 
ment for  Ontario  housing  corporation,  told 
the  city  of  Hamilton's  housing  committee  on 
January  6,  1967,  that  construction  of  47  more 
units  would  begin  immediately.  Presumably 
the  contract  has  been  let  on  these  units. 
Then,  he  said,  a  contract  would  soon  be  let 
for  14  more  units  and  they  were  going  to  call 
for  proposals  or  tenders  for  a  further  16  units. 
This  call  was  issued  on  January  9,  1967,  with 
a  later  call  on  January  25,  1967,  for  15  more 
units.  He  advised  that  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration was  discussing  a  proposal  to  erect 
100  more  units— still  in  the  talking  stage, 
you  see. 

It  all  boils  down  to  46  units  available  to 
meet  the  603  requests  for  family  units  in 
Hamilton— actually  not  that,  because  the  46 
units  would  have  been  filled  on  completion 
and  the  603  requests  are  still  on  file.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
housing  demands,  Hamilton  received  108 
requests  in  the  last  month  of  1966. 

In  one-and-a-half  years,  only  46  units 
were  completed.   In  three  years,  it  is  expected 


to  have  223  units— only  slightly  more  than 
half  the  original  request  for  400— and  nothing 
in  sight  to  meet  the  second  request  for  500 
more  units.  In  addition  to  these  family 
housing  needs,  Hamilton  has  613  requests  for 
senior  citizen  accommodation.  The  real  need 
is  probably  much  greater  since— because  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  there  is  a  long  wait- 
ing list— many  consider  it  useless  to  make 
application. 

Mr.  Beasley  said,  if  plans  proceeded  as 
scheduled,  625  senior  citizen  units  would  be 
available  in  18  months.  What  are  these 
people  to  do  in  the  meantime?  How  or 
when  are  the  new  requests,  which  come  in 
so  rapidly,  to  be  met? 

Last  fall,  in  September  1966,  the  late  Mr. 
Ken  Soble,  as  chairman  of  Ontario  housing 
corporation,  told  a  committee,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  that  when  the  corporation  was 
created  it  set  itself  a  goal  of  12,000  units  of 
family  and  senior  citizen  housing  over  the 
next  three  years.  I  was  rather  interested  in 
his  explanation  of  how  Ontario  housing 
corporation  arrived  at  this  goal  of  12,000 
units  and  perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  here  today. 

I  had  read  the  study  by  the  Ontario  asso- 
ciation of  housing  authorities,  entitled  Good 
Housing  for  Canadians,  published  in  1964, 
and  they  state  that: 

An  appraisal  of  housing  need  has  neces- 
sitated a  rather  complex  analysis  of 
changes  in  the  housing  stock,  and  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  change. 

They  went  on  to  break  this  down  into  three 
sections: 

Section  1—The  Theory  of  Housing  "Need, 
Subsection  1— the  meaning  of  need  and 

demand; 
2— population  growth; 
3— elderly    persons     and    their    housing 

needs; 
4— changes  in  the  bousing  stock; 
5— the   physical   componeats  ol  housing 

need; 
6— the  economic   component  (rf  housing 

need. 
Section  2— General  Housing  Need. 
Subsection   1— analysis   of  existing  hous- 
ing need  and  production,  1951-1961; 
2— general  housing  need  forecast,  1961- 

1980. 
Section  3—Low  Income,  Elderly  Housing 
Need. 

Subsection   No.    1— low  income   housing 

need,  1961;  i^        -.    .^.w- 
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2— forecast  of  low  income  housing  need, 
1961-1980. 

I  would  have  naturally  assumed  that  some 
similar  profound  study  had  caused  Ontario 
housing  corporation  to  arrive  at  this  figure 
of  12,000  units,  had  Mr.  Soble  not,  somewhat 
artlessly,  volunteered  the  information  that: 
"This  figure  was  chosen",  he  thought, 
"mostly  because  it  happened  to  be  the 
number  of  housing  units  that  had  been 
created  in  all  of  Canada  in  the  previous  15 
years." 

I  must  say  it  is  a  rather  unique  method  for 
a  responsible  organization  to  use  in  comput- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  Ontario.  I  have 
grave  doubts  of  its  accuracy  and,  if  they 
don't  get  with  it  and  complete  their  discus- 
sions and  start  building,  I  have  even  graver 
doubts  that  they  will  in  fact  accomplish  even 
this  dubious  goal.  I  suppose,  if  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  can  grab  a  figure  out  of  Cana- 
dian records,  anyone  could  enter  this  fun 
game.  So  I  did  a  little  figuring  myself,  and 
perhaps  my  figures  might  be  even  more  accu- 
rate since  they  at  least  start  with  a  known 
factor. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Almanac  of 
1967,  Hamilton  has  a  population  of  273,991. 
Its  housing  needs  were  900  family  units,  ex- 
clusive of  senior  citizens,  in  18  months— or 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  its  population. 
I  don't  think  Hamilton  needs  would  vary 
much  from  that  of  any  other  large  city  so, 
applying  the  formula  of  one-third  of  one  per 
cent  to  Toronto's  population  of  672,407,  they 
would  need  2,241  family  units;  and  Ottawa, 
with  a  population  of  268,206,  would  require 
894. 

Hamilton's  senior  citizens  required  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  the  number  of  family  units 
needed  so,  if  we  total  Hamilton,  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  family  unit  needs,  we  arrive  at  4,035 
plus  two-thirds  of  this  total  for  senior  citizen 
units,  which  is  2,690  for  a  total  of  6,725 
units  in  18  months.  If  we  double  this  for  36 
months'  needs,  these  three  cities  alone  would 
require  13,450  or  1,450  more  units  than  On- 
tario housing  corporation's  guesstimate  for  all 
of  Ontario. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  my  figures  are 
right  but  at  least  they  stand  as  good  a  chance 
as  those  arrived  at  by  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration and  if  you  apply  the  one-third-of- 
one-per-cent  formula  to  Metro  Toronto,  I 
would  be  almost  dead  on  because  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
stated  a  few  dayjs^  ago  that  on  December  31, 
1966,  Metro  Toronto  had  5,654  family  unit 


applications  and  I  would  have  named  6,081 
as  being  needed. 

That's  an  example  of  fun  with  figures,  but 
people  are  not  figures,  they  are  human  beings 
and  their  needs  are  very  real.  Mr.  Beasley 
suggested  that  Hamilton's  requests  were  not 
accurate  and  that  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion wanted  to  conduct  a  survey  to  find  out 
if  the  city's  second  request  for  500  additional 
units  was  needed.  I  would  say  that  at  the 
speed  witli  which  they  are  building  the  first 
400  units  requested,  they  will  have  ample 
time  to  make  such  a  survey  in  depth.  If  their 
surveys  proceed  at  the  same  pace  as  their 
construction,  Mr.  Beasley  and  Ontario  housing 
corporation  will  find  a  far  greater  need  facing 
them  on  completion  of  such  a  survey,  which 
Hamilton's  committee  has  apparently  been 
persuaded  to  request,  than  the  current  re- 
quests from  Hamilton. 

I  would  like  to  move  on  to  urban  renewal, 
though  still  in  the  field  of  housing.  We  have 
started  two  areas  of  urban  renewal.  Buildings 
have  been  demolished  and  land  cleared  and 
while  many  houses  have  disappeared,  not  one 
new  house  has  been  built  in  these  areas. 
However,  a  pilot  project  in  one  of  these 
areas,  of  purchasing  and  renovating  four 
older  homes  at  an  average  cost  of  $14,700, 
would  seem  to  have  merit.  At  least  they  pro- 
vided shelter  for  four  families  within  four 
months  of  purchase.  I  have  no  idea  where  or 
how  the  many  other  people  who  were  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  in  these  districts 
have  been  relocated.  These  areas,  I  hasten 
to  point  out,  are  not  in  the  riding  which  I 
represent  or  I  would  know.  But  I  am  really 
concerned  about  the  method  used  when  such 
sharp  dislocation  could  be  avoided. 

I  was  interested  in  observing  the  solution 
to  this  problem  of  dislocation  which  Van^ 
couver  has  found  and  which  I  would  recom- 
mend highly.  I  think  their  method  should  be 
a  condition  for  municipalities  receiving  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Before  they  demolish  houses,  they  find  new 
accommodation  in  the  area.  In  their  MacLean 
Park  redevelopment  they  first  erected  living 
accommodation  on  the  park  land,  relocated 
the  residents  in  these  homes  before  demolisb- 
ing  their  substandard  housing.  They  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  ending  by  relocating 
the  park  in  the  last  section  to  be  demolished. 
The  only  dislocation  experienced  by  these 
people  was  moving  a  block  or  two  away 
unless  they  voluntarily  chose  otherwise. 

This  technique  could  well  be  used  in  almost 
every  area'  subject  to  renewal.  If,  for  instance,, 
a   factory   or   other   non-residential   building 
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was  to  be  torn  down  they  could  do  that  first 
and  relocate  people  there  without  uprooting 
them  from  their  familiar  surroundings.  How 
much  more  sensible  this  method  is. 

Then  there  are  those  who  own  homes  in 
areas  slated  for  redevelopment  at  a  later  date 
or  who  are  in  the  path  of  proposed  new  access 
roads.  I  know  of  several  such  cases  person- 
ally and  I  can  understand  their  concern. 
These  are  homes  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Their  owners  had  planned  to  live  their  lives 
out  here.  Their  financial  future  was  based  on 
these  plans.  Now  what  do  they  have  to  look 
forward  to?  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
have  their  homes  expropriated.  Will  they 
receive  sufficient  compensation  to  permit  them 
to  purchase  the  same  size  of  dwelling  with- 
out facing  extra  costs  and  probably  being 
forced  to  take  on  mortgage  payments  when 
they  are  about  to  reach  retirement  age? 
What  alternative  do  they  have  but  to  wait  in 
fearful  anticipation  of  economic  hardship  at 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  future? 

Certainly  they  cannot  sell  and  receive 
current  prices.  True,  they  might  dispose  of 
their  property  for  a  low  price  to  land  specu- 
lators but  how  would  this  help  them  to 
relocate  without  added  cost?  They  are  caught 
in  the  wheels  of  progress.  There  is  no  way 
out  for  them  unless  expropriation  payments 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  replacement  value 
at  current  rates.  It  does  no  good  to  say  they 
can  get  a  newer  house  and  it's  worth  facing  a 
mortgage.  They  just  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
this  extra  cost.  In  many  cases  these  homes 
represent  a  couple's  life  savings.  If  the  house 
was  larger  than  their  present  needs  they  could 
gain  additional  income  by  duplexing  or 
renting  a  room  or  two.  They  can  see  their 
plans  for  their  old  age  going  down  the  drain. 
Many  of  these  homes  are  well-built,  attrac- 
tive buildings  in  good  repair,  although  located 
in  areas  of  substandard  dwellings,  but  per- 
haps they  will  not  fit  into  the  redevelopment 
picture  and  they  will  come  down  along  with 
the  substandard  houses. 

Then  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  coin  in 
Hamilton  in  the  downtown  core  where  sub- 
standard would  be  a  flattering  description.  A 
fire  in  one  of  these  buildings,  which  fortu- 
nately was  contained,  kicked  off  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Hamilton  fire  department  of  the 
stores  and  the  apartments  and  rooms  rented 
above  them.  Their  investigations  revealed  fire 
hazards  so  great  that  it  was  almost  a  miracle 
that  this  fire  had  not  swept  the  whole  block 
of  stores  and  apartments,  causing  a  tragic 
loss  of  life  and  much  property  damage. 


Because  the  apartments  and  housekeeping 
rooms  over  these  stores  have  very  low  rents 
-something  hke  $30  to  $60  a  month,  although 
in  terms  of  conditions  and  danger  they  are 
extremely  dear— they  are  occupied  mainly  by 
low-income  famihes  and  aged  and  disabled 
persons  trying  to  hve  on  their  pensions.  They 
are  afraid  to  complain  in  many  cases,  lest 
they  be  given  notice  to  vacate  even  these 
poor  shelters.  I  would  guess  that  perhaps  75 
to  100  adults  and  children  are  housed  here. 
A  more  extensive  investigation  of  the  down- 
town area  indicates  that  500  to  1,000  people 
dwell  in  similar  conditions. 

Should  a  fire  break  out,  imagine  these 
people  trying  to  escape  by  means  of  narrow 
old  outside  fire  escapes  with  drop  ladders 
ending  perhaps  five  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  aged  and  infirm  occupants  would  never 
be  able  to  leave  the  buildings  by  tliese  means. 
They  would  be  trapped  till  firemen  could 
evacuate  them  with  their  equipment. 

There  is  no  central  heating  system  in  these 
buildings  and  each  tenant  heats  his  own 
dweUing  by  methods  ranging  from  gas  space 
heaters,  cooking  stoves  and  ovens,  portable 
electric  heaters,  Quebec  stoves  and  so  on. 
The  wiring  is  the  outdated  knob  and  tube 
type;  a  lack  of  wall  plugs  results  in  the 
multiple  use  of  extension  cords,  and  the  use 
of  oversize  fuses  is  common.  Rooms  have 
been  divided  and  cracked  plaster  walls  re- 
paired with  wall  board  that  is  not  fireproof. 
In  many  cases,  entrance  to  basements  is  not 
possible  outside  of  store  hours,  except  by 
breaking  in. 

Owners  have  been  served  notice  to  correct 
these  dangerous  conditions  or  to  evict  their 
tenants.  How  is  it  that  even  an  owner  would 
permit  his  property  to  fall  into  this  state  of 
disrepair?  One  instance  I  heard  of  returns  an 
annual  income  of  $4,800,  with  taxes  of  $800, 
and  I  guess  it  was  more  desirable  to  make 
$4,000  a  year  profit  than  to  spend  anything 
in  upkeep  and  repair. 

In  many  cases,  the  properties  are  man- 
aged by  trust  companies  and  some  of  these, 
I  learn,  are  having  diflBculty  contacting  the 
owners  who  are  wintering  in  sunny  southern 
climates.  I  do  not  object  to  making  a  bit 
of  money  myself  and  I  would  certainly  enjoy 
spending  some  of  the  cold  winter  months  in 
a  nice  warm  climate  but  I  don't  want  to 
do  it  by  endangering  the  lives  of  other 
human  beings. 

Although  it  was  made  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent connection,  I  draw  your  attention  to  a 
statement  made  in  the  study:  Good  Housing 
for  Canadians: 
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No  private  property  can  persist  in  a 
condition  that  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare. 

The  fire  department  is  to  be   congratulated 
for  following  this  principle. 

If  the  owners  refuse  to  bring  these  build- 
ings up  to  proper  standards,  the  city  of 
Hamilton  will  have  no  difficulty  proving  to 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  that  it  has 
not  only  need  of  the  units  already  requested 
but  must  now  find  shelter  for  up  to  1,000 
more  people.  Hamilton's  welfare  department 
has  expressed  grave  concern  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  money  allowed  for  grocer- 
ies was  having  to  be  used  in  many  cases  to 
meet  the  rents  for  even  this  type  of  shelter. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  into 
this  situation  at  some  length  because  I  am 
sure  it  exists  in  other  cities  and  towns.  These 
people  would  probably  not  have  registered 
for  public  housing  because  even  these  sub- 
sidized rentals  might  be  beyond  their  means. 
Their  plight  dramatically  demonstrates  the 
urgent  need  for  low-rent  housing  that  exists 
in  Ontario  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  Ontario  housing  corpor- 
ation or  this  government  can  rejoice  in  their 
accomplishments  in  the  field  of  public  hous- 
ing. This  is  not  a  time  for  complacency- 
it  is  a  time  for  action. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  occasion,  I 
believe,  when  I  have  taken  part  in  the 
Throne  Debate  in  the  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
and  I  thank  the  hon.  members  for  a  courteous 
hearing  in  the  past  and  hope  that  I  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  life  of  Ontario  and  the 
work  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  now,  as  is  traditional  in  this 
debate,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  conduct 
of  the  House  from  your  oflBce.  Also  I 
would  like,  on  behalf  of  members,  to  thank 
you  for  the  courtesy  and  availability  of  your 
oflBce  at  any  time  we  have  a  problem  we 
want  to  bring  to  you,  or  to  get  an  opinion 
from  you;  for  this  we  are  certainly  grateful, 
sir. 

I  would  also,  at  this  time,  like  to  welcome 
my  seatmate  on  my  left,  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier),  and  thank  him 
for  his  accomplishments  in  the  past  year  in 
his  contribution  to  the  Conservative  Party  and 
to  the  government.  We  certainly  like  to 
have  additions  of  this  nature  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  is  welcomed  by  all  members  of  the 
House. 


Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  Of  course,  since  we 
were  here  in  the  previous  session,  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  the  Cabinet.  As  priv- 
ate members,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the  new 
people  coming  into  the  administration  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  look  forward  to 
their  work  in  the  next  number  of  years,  and 
the  contributions  they  will  make  to  the 
growth  and  to  the  life  of  this  province. 

The  Throne  Speech— the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing— has  been  recognized  as  a 
"programme  for  people."  I  might  point  out 
to  the  House  that  the  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  Ontario  has  been  known  for 
some  years  as  the  people's  party,  and  I  would 
say  that  is  only  traditional  and  right  that 
the  present  government  would  bring  forward 
a  programme  of  this  type. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Robarts 
government  has  provided  a  programme  for 
our  cities'  progress— an  opportunity  un- 
matched, I  believe,  in  any  jurisdiction  in 
North  America. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  As  we  read  the  for- 
eign press,  and  learn  of  the  problems  of 
United  States  cities  the  central  core  versus 
the  suburban  districts— the  deterioration  of 
one  and  the  proliferation  of  growth  in  the 
other,  and  the  resulting  problems— I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  our  government  has 
continually  carried  forward  an  enlightened 
approach  to  the  administration  of  our  large 
cities. 

In  my  own  borough  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  the  borough  of  Scarborough,  I  would 
say  that  there  have  been  more  provincial 
services  and  facilities  provided  in  the  past 
four  years  than  in  the  whole  history  of  that 
area.  I  might  point  out  that  the  people 
of  Scarborough  are  grateful  for  this. 

In  Scarborough,  from  1963  to  1966,  prov- 
incial grants  and  loans  for  hospital  construc- 
tion have  been  in  the  order  of  $11  million. 
These  grants  were  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  hospital— the  Scarborough  Centenary— 
and  the  expansion  of  the  Scarborough 
General. 

In  1967,  Scarborough  will  have  available 
1,100  hospital  beds.  In  the  main,  this  was 
brought  about  by  increased  provincial  grants 
and  assistance  provided  by  a  government  that 
is  alert  and  aware  of  our  local  needs. 

In  1967,  the  area  from  Dunbarton  west  to 
Hamilton  will  be  served  by  Canada's  newest 
experiment     in     mass     transportation.      GO 
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transit  will  provide  convenient  rail  transpor- 
tation for  our  people  into  and  out  of  the 
downtown  core  of  Metro. 

Industry  in  suburban  areas  will  now  be  able 
to  attract  employees  from  a  much  wider  area 
than  previously  because  of  the  convenient 
transportation. 

I  might  say,  sir,  that  in  the  development  of 
GO  transit  we  quite  frequently  think  just  of 
getting  downtown  in  a  hurry;  but  I  think  that 
when  the  industries  of  the  suburban  areas  are 
trying  to  attract  skilled  people  the  broadening 
of  their  areas  to  attract  these  people  will  be 
a  great  thing.  We  in  Scarborough  look  for- 
ward to  this  new  service  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  reasonable  rates  will  be  established  to 
allow  the  greatest  possible  use. 

Again,  to  document  some  of  the  benefits  to 
our  area,  from  this  government,  one  has  only 
to  look  at  the  assistance  provided  to  mass 
transportation.  A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was 
recognized  that  rapid  transit  was  essential  to 
take  our  people  across  Metro  to  work,  this 
government  provided  a  grant  for  the  laying 
of  roadbed  for  subway  lines.  These  grants 
make  it  possible  to  have  the  east-west  subway 
terminate  in  Scarborough  at  an  early  date. 

Along  the  same  lines,  50  per  cent  provincial 
grants  for  expressway  construction  and  Metro 
roads  have  advanced  convenient  motor  trans- 
port in  Metro.  In  past  years,  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  provided  Metro  with  Highway 
401,  now  under  the  process  of  being  widened. 
In  a  general  sense,  401  is  Main  Street,  Metro, 
and  not  just  a  through  highway  by-pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  oflBcial  opening  of 
the  Scarborough  Centennial  college  of  applied 
arts  and  technology.  This  college  makes 
•available  to  the  people  of  eastern  Metro  a 
new  scope  in  education.  Our  young  people 
entering  the  labour  force  will  have  greater 
skills  and  competence  when  they  enter  the 
mainstream  of  Ontario  hfe.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  Ontario  will  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
experience  gained  at  Scarborough  Centennial 
college.  I  might  also  point  out  that  this  is  a 
100  per  cent  provincial  institution. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further,  that  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Time  magazine,  a  pictorial 
feature  set  out  the  wonderful  new  Scarborough 
college  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
college,  established  in  the  historic  Highland 
Creek  region,  adds  much  to  the  academic  and 
social  life  of  our  borough.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  provincial  capital  contribution 
to  this  college  is  certainly  substantial. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
comment  on  each  of  the  44  points  of  progress 
for  the  people  as  set  out  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  on  January  25— 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  There 
is  not  much  to  comment  about. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  It  is  an  amazing  thing 
that  a  guidehne  such  as  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  can  be  prepared,  and  members  will 
consistently  say,  "nothing  there;  nothing 
there!"  I  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the  legis- 
lative programme  of  this  government  for  the 
last  four  years.  I  would  say  that  the  pro- 
gramme for  people  has  been  well  reported  by 
our  press  gallery,  and  the  editorial  comment 
has  been  favourable,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  aware  of  the  area 
into  which  we  intend  to  go  in  the  future. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  programme  for  this 
session  of  Parliament  will  take  Ontario  to  a 
new  plateau  in  progress.  I  might  say  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  highlight  of  the  Throne 
Speech  is  HOME— Home  Ownership  Made 
Easy.  I  have  been  aware  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem throughout  Ontario  for  some  time  and  I 
am  sure  that,  under  the  leadership  of  our  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  ( Mr. 
Randall),  this  programme  will  provide  more 
housing  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

I  would  like  to  have  made  a  fairly  long 
contribution  on  the  HOME  programme  at  this 
time,  and  its  results  in  terms  of  how  our 
people  will  benefit,  but  I  think  in  view  of  the 
various  meetings  that  are  taking  place  we 
would  probably  be  better  to  wait  until  a 
later  date. 

A  provision  in  the  Throne  Speech  for  assist- 
ance for  those  expropriated  from  their  homes, 
for  the  good  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
deserves  special  attention.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  assistance  goes  much  beyond  the  provision 
of  relocation  of  the  expropriated.  The  Expro- 
priations Act  has  been  revised  in  this  province 
many  times  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
answers  all  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  would  like,  and  I  would  suggest, 
that  the  government  look  into  this  Act  and 
once  and  for  all  come  up  with  a  method  of 
expropriation  that  is  more  satisfactory  to  our 
people. 

Along  these  lines,  sir,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  basis  of  compensation  should 
be  set  down  by  statute  or  regulations,  so  that 
anyone  expropirated  from  their  home  or  latid 
will  not  be  worse  off  because  of  such  expro- 
priation. I  think  that  the  Legislature  has  a 
responsibility  here,  because  what  is  happen- 
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ing  is  that  we  are  expropriating  rather  modest 
homes— this  has  happened  in  my  riding— and 
probably  the  market  value  of  these  homes  is 
only  $8,000  or  $9,000. 

When  these  people  get  paid,  they  then 
have  to  look  for  new  accommodation— and,  sir, 
the  availability  of  getting  a  house  in  the 
$8,000,  $9,000  and  $10,000  range  in  this  area 
is  next  to  impossible.  So  we  find  people,  in 
their  later  years,  being  expropriated  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  community  and  being 
relocated  and  having  to  take  on  a  mortgage, 
probably  at  the  time  in  life  when  these  obli- 
gations should  be  covered. 

I  would  suggest  further,  sir,  that  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  the  expropriated  party 
to  cover  any  reasonable  legal  costs  in  arriving 
at  a  just  settlement.  I  would  suggest  further 
that  financial  assistance  be  given  with  a  view 
to  having  a  professional  appraisal  made  of 
the  property  that  is  being  expropriated.  These 
are  costs  that  an  expropriated  person  has  to 
assume  and  they  are  not  being  compensated 
for  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  hearing  of  necessity 
be  held  before  the  municipal  board,  or  some 
other  appropriate  body,  on  the  application  of 
any  three  property  owners  expropriated  under 
one  order,  or  if  there  are  fewer  than  three 
properties  being  expropriated,  then  any  one 
could  request  a  hearing.  The  present  legisla- 
tion indicates  that  we  set  down  who  can  have 
the  hearing.  I  think  that  people  should  have 
this  choice. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  where  an 
expropriating  body  has  conducted  an  appraisal 
by  a  licensed  appraiser,  the  initial  offer  not 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  this  appraisal. 
What  is  happening  is  that  we  will  have  expro- 
priating bodies  take  an  appraisal  of  a  property 
by  a  licensed  appraiser,  they  will  accept  his 
value  as  being  realistic  in  their  terms  and  then 
they  will  go  to  the  people  and  try  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  But  they  will  start  off  at  ten  or 
15  per  cent  less  than  the  appraiser  said— in 
other  words,  what  their  experts  tell  them  the 
property  is  worth.  Then  they  say  they  are 
negotiating.  What  are  they  negotiating  with? 
They  are  negotiating  with  the  property 
owner's  own  money. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  when  negotiations 
are  under  way  between  an  expropriating  au- 
thority and  an  expropriated  property  owner, 
that  the  expropriating  authority's  appraisal 
should  be  available  to  the  expropriated  party. 
What  happens  here  is  that  we  have  people 
trying  to  enter  into  serious  negotiations  about 
recognized  compensation,  but  the  expropriated 


cannot  find  out  from  tlie  expropriating  body 
on  what  basis  they  are  trying  to  make  an 
assessment. 

I  would  like  to  carry  forward  in  a  broad 
sense  a  recommendation  that  was  contained 
in  the  select  committee  report  on  The  Ex- 
propriation Act  in  1959.  It  is  that  in  the  case 
of  non-elected  bodies  expropriating  properties, 
bodies  that  are  not  directly  responsible  to  the 
people,  the  expropriation  be  carried  out  by  a 
provincial  government  agency  and  1  would 
suggest  that  this  agency  be  set  up  under  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  This 
would  bring  a  uniform  approach  to  expropria- 
tion across  the  province.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  hundreds  of  bodies  expropriating, 
using  various  methods  and  various  people  and 
sometimes  causing  great  confusion. 

Finally,  sir,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
when  possession  is  demanded  by  an  expro- 
priating body,  100  per  cent  of  the  appraised 
value  be  given  to  the  expropriated  person. 
At  the  present  time  under  section  18  of  The 
Expropriations  Act,  they  are  only  required  to 
give  over  50  per  cent.  But  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  homes  where  a  standard  mortgage 
is  two  thirds,  they  are  not  even  clearing  off 
the  mortgage,  and  yet  they  are  displacing  a 
person  from  their  home. 

To  move  on  to  another  point,  I  would  like 
to  spend  a  moment  and  talk  about  the  Ontario 
heritage  foundation.  I  think  that  anything  we 
can  do  to  preserve  and  reflect  the  historical, 
architectural,  aesthetic  and  cultural  accom- 
plishments of  our  people  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  those  who  come  after  us.  Along 
these  lines  I  would  say  that  more  should  be 
done  to  encourage  citizens  of  Ontario  to 
write  their  biographies  and  contribute  to  the 
history  of  this  province. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
Farmer  Premier  by  E.  C.  Drury,  a  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  It  was  very  en- 
lightening to  have  the  chance  to  look  at  that 
period  of  Ontario  history  from  1919  to  1923. 
One  of  the  great  messages,  I  think,  in  his 
book  was  his  explanation  of  the  difficulty  of 
third  parties  in  gaining  political  power  and 
after  having  gained  power,  in  maintaining  it. 
One  of  his  problems  when  elected  was  that 
he  had  a  narrow-based  political  party  and  its 
members  came  primarily  from  the  agri- 
cultural community.  This  was  his  strength, 
but  it  also  was  his  great  weakness. 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  he  pointed  out  to  the  people 
assembled  there  that  his  government  came 
from  a  narrow  base,  with  approximately  22 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  and  that  they 
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would  have  to  broaden  out  to  attract  a  cross- 
section  of  the  people  of  the  province.  In 
other  words,  they  would  have  to  develop  a 
programme  for  all  people.  This,  sir,  was  the 
beginning  of  his  problems.  The  United 
Farmers  immediately  attacked  him  for  his 
broadening-out  policy  and  eventually  this  led 
to  his  downfall  and  his  lack  of  confidence 
and  rapport  with  his  own  people. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  we  have  a  narrow- 
based  third  party  in  the  House  today,  which 
through  manipulation  of  the  polls  feels  con- 
fident that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  political 
power. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  do  not 
manipulate  the  polls. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  I  did  not  say  anything 
was  wrong  with  the  polls.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  member  would  listen  to  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  the  facts  are  there. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  I  would  point  out  that 
traditionally  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
always  given  their  support  to  the  broad-based 
party  that  formulates  programmes  for  people 
in  all  walks  of  life— that  is  the  party  that  is 
maintained  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

So  as  we  enter  into  this  time  of  testing, 
which  I  assume  will  be  in  1967,  I  can  only 
say  to  that  third  party:  Watch  out;  pro- 
grammes for  the  total  society  will  weaken 
your  base. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I  would  say  that  is  the 
question  that  the  people  of  Ontario  will  be 
asking  themselves  and  I  think  they  will  be 
answering  it  in  the  affirmative  and  supporting 
a  party  of  progress— the  people's  party. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  being  only  four  minutes  left  for  this 
debate  today,  is  it  your  wish  that  I  carry  on 
for  four  minutes  or  that  we  go  to  the  private 
members'  hour  or  shall  I  call  it  five  o'clock? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  think  perhaps  the 
member  should  adjourn  the  debate  if  he  has 
a  fairly  lengthy  address. 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  certainly  could  not  say  very 
much  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
member  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Gordon  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  9,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  embarking  upon 
my  remarks  this  late  part  of  a  Wednesday 
afternoon,  I  reflect  that  sometimes  it  is  diflB- 
cult  to  get  a  crowd  to  discuss  a  matter  that 
is  of  very  keen  importance  to  the  land  area 
that  approximates  four-fifths  of  the  geo- 
graphic area  of  this  province.  I  am  delighted, 
however,  to  see,  and  I  say  hastily,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  who  is  most  intimately  concerned 
with  this  bill,  is  in  his  seat.  Indeed,  the  new 
and  fresh  young  face  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle)  is  in  his 
place,  and  he  has  in  the  past  played  an 
important  part  in  the  matters  that  I  am  about 
to  discuss.  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Demers)  has  come  to  his  place  and  he, 
too,  is  very  deeply  concerned  about  these 
very  anxious  and  grievous  problems  with 
which  I  am  going  to  deal. 

My   bill   seeks   to   repeal   subsection   5   of 

section  35  of  The  Assessment  Act,  and  if  I 

may  rapidly  read  it,  that  subsection  says: 

The  bill  means  plans  and  machinery  in, 

on,  or  under  mineral  land  and  used  mainly 

for  obtaining  minerals  from  the  ground,  or 

storing    the    same    in    concentrators,    and 

sampling  plant,  and  subject  to  subsection 

10,    the   minerals    in,    on,    or   under    such 

land  are  not  assessable. 

In  short,  sir,  as  I  have  expounded  many 
times  in  this  House  to  the  patient  ears  of 
members  who  have  listened  to  me  since  1959, 
at  least  twice  a  year  I  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  very  grievous 
and  distressing  financial  problems  of  the  city 
of  Sudbury,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  rep- 
resent here,  has  to  face  continuously  from 
year  to  year  because  of  its  deprivation  of 
ability  to  tax  the  large  mining  industry  that 
exists  within  the  Sudbury  basin.  Indeed,  sir, 
there  is  no  area  in  the  world  I  would  venture 
to  say,  other  than  northeastern  Ontario, 
where  the  digging  of  riches  out  of  the  ground 
is  so  lucrative  as  in  that  part  of  this  province. 
That  is  to  say,  no  other  people  are  blessed  by 
a  bountiful  providence  with  the  store  of  min- 
eral riches  that  we  have  in  northern  Ontario. 
The  issue  is,  of  course,  so  far  as  obtains  to 
the  750,000  or  more  people  who  live  in  that 
part  of  Ontario,  that  the  benefits  and  the 
wealth  and  the  profits  that  accrue  from  the 
development  of  these  resources  go  out  of  the 
area  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  others. 
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My  case,  sir,  in  asking  for  the  repeal  of  this 
subsection,  is  a  plea  for  simple  justice,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  or  less  or  short  of  that 
in  the  proposition  I  put  forward  in  this  House 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  The  section  sought 
to  be  repealed  was  first  enacted  in  the  On- 
tario statutes  in  1910.  It  exempted  mining 
companies  from  paying  their  share  of  munici- 
pal taxes.  After  57  years  it  is,  in  my  respect- 
ful opinion,  I  say  through  you  to  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs— after  almost  60  years 
it  is  outmoded  and  archaic  and  violates  a 
basic  principle  that  every  person,  includ- 
ing the  human  person  and  the  body  corpo- 
rate, should  pay  his  or  its  share  of  municipal 
taxation. 

This  section  might  have  been  suitable  in 
an  era  when  mining  exploration  and  develop- 
ment was  a  hazardous  and  risky  adventure, 
such  as  in  Cobalt  when  that  camp,  which  I 
found  the  place  of  my  birth— or  my  mother 
found  the  place  of  my  birth— was  in  its  early 
stages,  at  the  time  that  the  northland  railway 
was  being  put  through  and  the  store  of  silver 
wealth  was  discovered  in  the  area.  At  that 
time  mining  was  hazardous  and  risky.  The 
geological  nature  of  the  Laurentian  shield  is 
such  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
energy  and  exploration  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  and  economically  profitable 
ore  body. 

But,  sir,  I  suggest  to  you  that  that  situation 
is  no  Icnger  applicable  in  northern  Ontario, 
where  the  mining  industry  is  now  established 
in  many  areas  in  a  very  sophisticated  state. 
That  is  true  of  Sudbury,  which  is  really  not 
a  mining  community  at  all,  in  the  old  and 
accepted  sense  that  Cobalt  and  Teck  town- 
ship, the  "golden  mile"  at  Teck  township, 
the  township  of  Tisdale,  South  Porcupine,  and 
some  other  areas  were  60  years  ago. 

It  is  industrialized  to  the  extent  that  Hamil- 
ton or  Sault  Ste.  Marie  are  industrial  com- 
munities. It  is  only  really  incidental  that  the 
people,  who  find  their  employment  and  their 
sustenance  in  that  community,  go  under  the 
ground  to  moil  in  the  ground  in  that  very 
large  ore  body  and  then  prepare  the  ores  for 
their  eventual  processing  in  the  refineries  and 
the  concentrators,  and  eventually  through  the 
smelter  to  the  state  where  they  can  be  used  in 
an  industrial  way. 

The  same  is  true  about  Texas  Gulf— the 
Texas  Gulf  ore  body  will  be  developed  even- 
tually to  that  highly  sophisticated  state  that 
is  now  applicable  in  Sudbury;  the  same 
applies  to  the  Sherman  Mine  deposits  at 
Timagami,  and  the  Griffiths  Mine  deposit  in 
the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 


(Mr.  Bernier),  along  the  Red  Lake  road.  So 
the  basic  point  I  make  is  that,  looking  from 
the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
where  he  can  see  things— and  I  think  he  is 
fairly  high  up  in  the  Whitney  Block,  and  he 
can  get  a  panoramic  view  looking  from  his 
office— I  suggest  that  he  visualize  over  the 
horizon  the  vast  expanse  of  northern  Ontario 
he  sees  up  there  now,  these  industrialized 
communities  where  activity  takes  place,  as 
being  not  fundamentally  dissimilar  from  the 
activities  of  other  people  and  workers  in 
industries  or  industrial  plants  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province. 

Therefore  that  leads  me  to  make  the  very 
basic  proposition  that  there  is  no  reason,  in 
good  sense  and  logic  in  1967,  why  this  gov- 
ernment ought  to  continue  to  treat  the  mining 
industry  in  this  specialized  way.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  unique  in  holding  these  views.  In 
fact,  I  can  say,  I  cannct  recall,  at  any  time 
in  the  past,  in  the  environment  of  the  city 
of  Sudbury,  where  there  has  been  a  greater 
unanimity  of  view  about  the  injustice  that 
we  continue  to  undergo  as  a  result  of  this 
archaic  legislation  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  province. 

Surely  Air  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway,  and  other  fcrms  of  transporta- 
tion, have  had  their  profits  increased  by  the 
steady  flow  of  delegations  that  have  come 
from  the  city  of  Sudbury  to  the  ofiice  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  perhaps  to  the 
chamber  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  and  indeed  to  the  highest  pre- 
cincts of  the  whole  administration  here,  the 
outer  rooms  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  himself— in  order  to  make  their  plea 
and  make  their  case.  The  Sudbury  branch  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  has  been  worried 
for  many  years;  and  year  after  year  they  have 
made  representations  to  the  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  council  about  this  con- 
tinued injustice. 

We  had  the  advantage  a  few  years  ago— 
it  has  not  been  repeated  unhappily  because 
I  enjoyed  it— but  we  had  the  unequalled 
pleasure  of  having  a  visit  of  the  executive 
council  themselves;  most  of  them  came  to 
our  community.  I  believe  that  was  in  1965. 
It  might  have  been  the  year  previous,  but  I 
think  it  was  two  years  ago,  when  they  came 
there.  At  that  time  the  city  of  Sudbury, 
having  created  a  committee  to  look  into  this, 
presented  an  official  brief  of  the  city  to  the 
Ministry  pointing  out  the  inequities  and  the 
burdens  upon  individual  homeowners  in  that 
community. 
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One  of  the  things— and  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  upon  the  many  things  in  that  brief- 
but  one  of  the  things  they  said  was  that  if 
you  live  in  Sudbury  you  pay  20  per  cent 
more  taxes  than  in  29  other  municipalities  in 
the  province.  That  is  to  say  you  pay  a  fifth 
more.  Well,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
quarreled  with  that  proposition  and  I  thought 
he  quarreled  with  it  very  cavalierly.  I  thought 
he  adopted  a  very  high  and  mighty  attitude 
about  it,  and  I  can  recall  his  reaction  in  the 
House  to  it.  He  made  some  scathing  comment 
which  I  took  home,  and  I  feel  entitled  to 
take  home  the  comments  from  here  that  are 
made  by  the  Ministry.  He  made  some  scath- 
ing comments  about  the— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  It  is  the 
member's  duty. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  says  it  is  my  duty  and  I  will  try  to 
carry  it  out. 

He  made  what  I  thought  was  a  very  cava- 
lier comment— I  am  not  going  to  get  into  an 
atmosphere  of  humour  about  this,  it  is  too 
serious,  it  is  too  painfully  serious.  But  he 
made  some  reflection  on  the  calibre  of  the 
accountants— the  same  accountants  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  government,  as  my  friend 
the  member  for  Downsview  will  recall  some 
years  ago,  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  another 
municipality— the  firm  of  Demera,  Demera 
and  Parisiene.  That  is  the  way  he  passed  it 
off.  Then  there  was  some  difficulty  about 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  brief,  and 
some  dispute  arose  between  the  city  and  the 
Prime  Minister  about  what  the  Prime  Minister 
had  said  about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell 
upon  that.  But  the  point  is  that  responsible 
people  in  the  community  have  brought  this 
issue  home  to  the  government  on  many  an 
occasion  and  tlie  reflection  in  real  terms  is 
this,  that  the  ordinary  worker  in  Sudbury, 
making  something  less  than  $6,000  a  year 
at  the  very  strenuous  and  arduous  and  risky 
work  of  working  underground,  has  to  pay 
up  to  10  per  cent  of  his  income  in  municipal 
taxes. 

I  know  this  for  a  fact  from  having  talked 
to  many  of  these  people  who  live  in  these 
five-room  bungalows  and  they  have  told  me 
about  their  taxes.  I  asked  them  what  their 
tax  bill  is  and  the  reply  is  that  it  is  some- 
where between  $450  and  $500.  Bear  in  mind 
that  these  people  have  to  pay  income  tax 
upon  that  impost.  On  the  balance  of  the 
money,  of  course,  they  have  to  struggle  as 
best  they  can  to  support  their  families  and 


give  them  the  rudiments  of  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

These  are  good  people  that  I  speak  for, 
these  are  the  law-abiding  people  who  make 
up  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  nation,  these 
are  the  people  who  work  hard,  obey  the 
law,  pay  their  taxes,  send  their  children  to 
brownies  or  girl  guides,  their  sons  to  boy 
scouts,  go  to  church,  play  a  bit  and  generally 
are  the  very  basis  of  their  society  of  which 
we  are  proud.  And  it  is  for  these  people  that 
I  exercise  my  energies  this  afternoon  in  this 
House. 

The  other  thing  is  that  if  one  lives  in  Sud- 
bury, situations  and  disabilities  are  allowed 
to  persist  from  year  to  year  as  a  perennial 
anxiety  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  other 
parts  of  the  province.  They  would  not  be 
tolerated  if  they  existed  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 
The  hue  and  cry  of  three  major  newspapers 
in  this  community  would  lead  to  their  im- 
mediate eradication. 

We  have  a  fine  university  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  public  money  has  been  expended. 
We  have  not  got  a  decent  road.  The  road 
that  goes  to  that  university,  I  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  is  worse  than 
the  Ferguson  rabbit  track  that  he  will  recall 
as  the  first  Highway  11.  The  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  will  remember  it  too,  the 
first  highway  built  into  northern  Ontario.  It 
is  worse;  it  is  shameful.  At  least  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  has  been  over  that  road. 
It  is  a  disgrace,  a  beautiful  university  sitting 
on  the  Laurentian  shield,  after  which  it  is 
named,  with  a  road  that  you  have  to  put 
aside  caution  to  risk  your  vehicle  to  get  to 
it.    That  is  one  example. 

I  cite  another  example:  the  killer  crossing 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Several  streets 
converge  on  that  crossing.  That  is  the  junc- 
tion of  two  provincial  highways,  two  King's 
highways.  Highway  17  and  Highway  69. 
People  are  maimed  and  killed  year  after  year 
at  that  crossing,  and  yet  that  risk  cannot  be 
ehminated  because  the  city  of  Sudbury  has 
not  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

And  so  it  goes.  In  everything  we  want  to 
do  in  that  community  the  answer  is  always 
the  same:  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money;  we  have  not  got  the  money.  We  are 
beholden  to  the  Treasury  board  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  recently  expanded  Treasury  board— 
and  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver)  that  now  it  is  expanded  I 
hope  there  will  be  more  enlightment,  that 
more  numbers  will  bring  more  enlightenment 
to  its  councils.   We  have  to  be  beholden  to  it. 
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Those  are  the  situations  that  exist  and  this 
section,  sitting  as  it  does  on  the  statute  books 
of  the  province  after  57  years,  is  one  of  the 
inequities  created  by  the  granting  of  an 
exemption  to  the  mining  industry  when  it 
does  not  either  deserve  it  or  merit  it.  Now^ 
let  me  say  at  that  point:  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  after  much  reflection,  and  I  say 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  that  there  is  no  justification 
in  logic  in  this  day  and  age  for  treating  the 
taxes  levied  under  The  Mining  Tax  Act  as 
being  a  substitute  for  municipal  assessment. 
I  have  heard  Hon.  Leslie  Frost  standing  in 
his  place  over  there  referring  to  the  taxes 
under  The  Mining  Tax  Act  to  be  a  device 
whereby  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth,  recapture  to 
themselves  a  portion  of  the  resources  that 
belong  to  all  of  them,  part  of  that  tax. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  A  few  crumbs. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  member  for  Woodbine 
says  a  few  crumbs,  and  he  is  right.  But  this 
government  has  always  treated  the  mining 
taxes  as  being  a  substitute  for  municipal 
assessment  and  taxation.  And  that  has  put 
these  mining  municipalities,  59  of  them  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Treasury  board,  where  they  have  had  to  come 
and  beg  and  plead  and  cajole  and  coerce  in 
order  to  attempt  to  get  more  money. 

I  can  say  to  the  Minister— and  I  am  not 
trying  to  give  him  an  education,  I  do  not  want 
to  seem  to  be  patronizing,  because  he  knows 
all  this— that  I  get  the  feeling  sometimes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  agrees 
with  everything  I  say.  Members  will  recall  at 
Atlantic  City  when  they  put  up  the  sign,  "In 
your  heart  you  know  he  is  right"  and  I  think 
that  is  the  attitude.  I  am  not  going  to  wreck 
my  argument  by  identifying  whom  that  was 
about.  The  point  is  valid,  that  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  knows  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
that  I  am  right  about  this. 

I  am  going  to  seek  to  enlighten  the  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  not  a  coincidence?  I 
I  received  a  message  by  carrier  pigeon  that 
today  is  the  birthday  of  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  and  he  is  57  years  old. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  What  a  birthday  present  the 
hon.  member  is  giving  him! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  in 


the  city  of  Sudbury  about  this  problem  and 
I  want  to  go  on  rapidly  because  there  are  a 
number  of  points  that  I  want  to  make. 

As  recently  as  last  Saturday  the  Sudbury 
Star,  an  organ  of  opinion  which  normally 
supports  this  government,  carried  these  two 
paragraphs  which  I  want  to  put  into  the 
record: 

Certainly,  the  Queen's  Park  government 
did  no  favour  to  Sudbury  by  imposing  an 
amalgamation  order  that  brought  the  en- 
tire township  of  McKim  and  the  west  half 
of  Neelon  township  into  the  new  city  of 
Sudbury  seven  years  ago.  It  only  com- 
pounded the  financial  troubles  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  bring  about  a  soaring  tax  rate 
that  still  cannot  finance  the  essential  ser- 
vices of  the  city. 

Resource  wealth  of  the  north  is  being 
channeled  into  southern  Ontario  munici- 
palities for  projects  that  would  be  almost 
in  the  luxury  class  if  northern  Ontario 
municipalities  could  afford  to  have  them. 
We  fight  for  decent  roads  and  road  assist- 
ance while  cities  like  Toronto  can  lace 
their  communities  with  super  roads  and 
road  structures— largely  financed  out  of  the 
provincial  Treasury.  Southern  Ontario 
municipalities  enjoy  industrial  assessment 
and  taxation  not  found  in  cities  like  Sud- 
bury, and  a  number  of  these  industries 
were  directed  to  southern  Ontario  sites  by 
the  agencies  of  the  Ontario  government. 

That  is  an  editorial  the  Sudbury  Star  has 
printed  in  different  versions  on  many 
occasions. 

And  here  is  another  one.  I  think  that  this 
should  go  on  the  record.  It  will  immedi- 
ately remind  itself  to  some  present.  Listen 
to    this    person    speaking: 

Some  people  accuse  me  of  being  a 
renegade  Conservative.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  I  believe  what  counts  is  the  truth— 
the  truth  that  the  people  of  the  north, 
particularly  the  people  here  in  Sudbury, 
are  being  and  have  been  exploited. 

We  haven't  received  the  just  benefits 
for  what  we  have  been  pioneering.  Our 
financial  problems  are  largely  not  of  our 
own  making,  but  due  to  the  absurd  mining 
grant  system  resulting  from  19th  century 
thinking  that  doesn't  allow  the  people  to 
assess  what  is  rightfully  theirs  in  this  20th 
century. 

The  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  must  have 
winced  when  he  heard  this  speaker  speaking 
those  words.  I  would  not  call  him  a  rene- 
gade Conservative;  I  would  call  him  an  hon- 
est and  frank  one-that  is  the  Conservative 
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candidate,  the  person  nominated  as  Conserv- 
ative candidate. 

I  will  quote  again  from  the  Sudbury  Star: 

All  of  these  projects  are  needed,  and 
you  can't  aflFord  to  pay  any  higher  taxes 
than  you  pay  already.  In  fact,  you  are 
paying  20.7  per  cent  more  taxes  than  the 
average  for  29  Ontario  cities,  and  receive 
less  in  municipal  services. 

The  natural  question— "If  I  don't  have 
it  in  my  own  pocket  can  I  borrow  it?" 
The  answer?  "We're  sorry  baby,  but  your 
credit's  run  out!" 

The  language  is  rather  inelegant  for  a  poli- 
tician, but  that  is  what  the  man  said,  and  he 
said  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  weird  election  cam- 
paign, I  must  say,  where  candidates  of  all 
political  parties  find  their  platforms  in  criti- 
cizing the  government,  including  the  govern- 
ment's own  candidate! 

Mr.    Bryden:    It    is   his    only    chance! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed.  My  friend  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  is  right.  The 
only  possible  chance  that  the  man  has  of 
being  elected. 

Can  the  mining  companies  afford  to  pay? 
Well,  let  us  get  some  figures  on  the  record— 
and  I  might  say  to  the  member  for  Woodbine 
that  these  figures  were  provided  for  me  by 
the  united  steel  workers  of  America,  with 
whom  I  have  always  had  the  most  friendly 
relations.  In  the  16  years  between  1950  and 
1965,  I  calculate  that  the  International 
Nickel  Company  gleaned  net  profits,  after 
taxes,  out  of  their  operations  of  something 
approaching   $1.5   billion. 

In  1950,  their  profit  was  48,765,849  of  the 
Queen's  dollars;  in  1965,  $143,794,000;  and, 
of  course,  it  was  in  1963  that  they  crossed 
the  $100  million  mark. 

I  stop,  and  I  say  again  to  those  who  do  me 
the  favour  of  listening  to  me: 

Where  is  the  justice?  Where  is  the 
fairness  and  equity  that  a  company  can 
rip  profits  out  of  the  ground  of  that  mag- 
nitude and  walk  away  at  the  same  time 
from  its  ordinary  obligations  for  municipal 
taxation? 

Indeed,  in  walking  away  from  it,  it  shoulders 
it  on  people,  ratepayers,  homeowners,  decent 
people  who  live  in  the  dormitory  munici- 
pality of  Sudbury— the  people  who  are  part 
of  the  work  force  created  by  that  company 
itself. 


The  International  Nickel  Company,  of 
course,  insulates  itself  behind  captive  muni- 
cipalities—cocoons, which  themselves  are 
archaic  and  outmoded,  and  are  a  violation  of 
ordinary  democratic  principles. 

They  have  company  towns— Lively,  Levack, 
Copper  Cliff— there  has  not  been  an  election 
for  municipal  council  in  the  town  of  Copper 
Cliff  since  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary.  No  one  can  recall  when  there 
was  ever  an  election.  The  council  and  the 
mayor  are  elected  by  acclamation  year  after 
year.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  democracy  in 
this  enlightened  age  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1967. 

So  it  is  in  Lively  and  Levack.  This  is  the 
protective  device  that  is  tolerated,  that  con- 
tinues to  be  tolerated  by  the  Treasury 
benches  over  there.  It  means,  of  course,  the 
reneging  of  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
fair,  just  and  equitable  share  of  municipal 
taxation. 

According  to  the  Financial  Post,  in  that 
area  that  comprises  107,000  square  miles  in 
northeastern  Ontario,  by  the  year  1962— and 
all  of  those  years  in  the  20th  century  only— 
but  by  1962  that  area  of  northeastern 
Ontario  had  poured  out  $11  billion  in  min- 
eral production. 

In  ten  years,  1953  to  1963-1  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines— the  value  of  pro- 
duction rose  by  75  per  cent,  so  there  was  a 
remarkable  hiatus  and  pickup  in  activity  in 
mineral  development  in  northeastern  Ontario 
in  very  recent  years.  Of  course,  that  is  Texas 
Gulf  and  the  Sherman  mine,  the  Adams  mine, 
and  the  Griffiths  mine  are  all  new  develop- 
ments of  major  proportions.  I  want  to 
except  the  Griffiths  mine— it  is  not  in  that 
area,  it  is  much  further  to  the  west.  And  the 
others  are  developments  of  major  proportion. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  himself— and  I  hope 
that  I  do  not  hiu-t  his  feelings  too  greatly— 
whose  capacity  for  the  inane  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart),  who  is  the  North  American 
champion  in  the  inane  and  the  absurd,  in  his 
full  chamber  of  commerce  oratory,  one  time 
said: 

There  appears  to  be  little  room  for  doubt 

that  northeastern  Ontario  is  set  for  a  boom 

in  the   mining  industry  that  has   been  its 

principal   economic   factor  right   from   the 

beginning  of  the  century. 

He  did  not  inform  anybody  of  anything  when 
he  said  that.  He  did  not  enlighten  anyone. 
He  was  merely  stating  what  is  factual  and 
well-known,  at  least  to  the  residents  of  north- 
eastern   Ontario;    but    I    have    never    heard 
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the  Minister  of  Mines— and  I  depart  from  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  focus  on  the 
Minister  of  Mines.  I  say  that  I  have  never 
heard  him  utter  a  syllable  to  forward  the 
case  of  the  hard-pressed  home  owner  who 
lives  in  northern  Ontario  and  works  in  these 
mines  under  his  jurisdiction. 

That  is  in  contrast,  of  course,  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  himself  a 
northener.  I  do  not  know  at  this  point— and 
I  want  to  express  my  reservation  about  the 
Sudbury  basin  and  I  will  say  this,  of  course, 
on  the  hustings— that  it  is  of  much  advantage 
to  the  capital  of  the  north,  the  great  industrial 
complex  of  Sudbury,  its  most  highly  developed 
economic  area.  Is  it  of  much  advantage  that 
two  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  come  from 
adjoining  ridings  in  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  province  —  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  from  Timmins,  and  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  from  that  wilderness  to 
the  north? 

When  I  speak  factually,  I  do  not  want  to 
downgrade  anybody,  but  he  is  all  the  way  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  halfway  to  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  a  long  way  from  the  capital  of  the  north. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  much  advantage  as 
far  as  forwarding  our  case  to  the  Treasury 
board  is  concerned;  I  am  not  advocating  at 
this  point  that  any  mistake  was  made,  but  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  should  have  got  that 
post.  I  am  not  his  champion  here.  He  will 
have  to  look  out  for  himself  and  find  his 
avenue  of  progress.  But  I  wanted  to  make 
that  point  and  put  it  on  the  record. 

I  was  referring  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  of  course  he  chaired  the 
mining  committee,  of  which  my  friend  from 
Nickel  Belt  and  I  were  members.  In  our 
report  we  made  the  recommendation  that  the 
principle  of  revenue  grants  to  mining  munici- 
palities be  maintained,  that  immediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  provision  of  such 
increase  in  these  grants  as  will  serve  to 
provide  for  mining  municipalities— a  financial 
position  comparable  to  that  of  like  sized  non- 
mining  municipalities.  So  the  mining  com- 
mittee was  aware  of  the  problem,  because  it 
was  brought  home  to  them  every  place  they 
went;  and  that  led  to  this  recommendation. 

We  tabled  that  here  in  May  of  last  year, 
and  of  course  that  led  to  the  appointment  of 
another  committee.  What  else  do  you  expect 
from  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  is  the  North 
American  champion  in  appointing  com- 
mittees? 

I,  for  one  here,  want  to  say  that  I  have  a 
warm  admiration  and  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province,   and  I 


want  to  say  that.  That  is  true.  But  that  does 
not  inhibit  me  from  my  duty  of  criticizing 
him,  of  bringing  home  these  things  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  people  I  represent.  He  has 
developed,  to  a  very  high  and  sophisticated 
degree,  the  art  of  appointing  committees.  You 
get  the  impression  that  nobody  knows  any- 
thing, is  capable  of  any  solution  or  any 
proposal  by  way  of  palliative,  or  alleviation, 
or  of  panacea.  No,  the  Prime  Minister  has  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  look  into  anything 
that  comes  to  his  doorstep  and  must  of 
necessity  be  dealt  with. 

So  on  September  8  he  appointed  another 
committee,  and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  were 
put  on  the  committee.  They  were  called  ex 
officio.  They  gave  them  a  Latin  title.  Every- 
body else  was  legitimate  on  the  committee, 
but  these  two  were  ex  officio,  whatever  that 
means,  and  since  that  the  committee  has  dis- 
appeared.   No  one  has  heard  of  it. 

The  problem  remains  to  worry  us.  We  have 
to  take  that  to  bed  with  us  at  night  and  worry 
about  that,  and  people  have  to  worry  about 
paying  their  municipal  taxes  and  have  to  put 
up  with  all  the  other  irritations  and  incon- 
veniences that  fall  from  living  in  a  munici- 
pality that  has  not  got  enough  money  to  afford 
them.  But  the  committee  has  disappeared.  I 
only  had  the  advantage,  really,  of  meeting  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  today.  I  had  for- 
gotten his  name  until  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  informed  me  in  a  letter,  but  I 
only  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  him  today 
in  the  company  of  the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt;  and  as  I  say,  we  have  not  heard  from 
them.   We  do  not  know. 

The  Prime  Minister  came  back— from  his 
October  meeting  was  it,  with  the  federal  au- 
thorities to  discuss  the  fiscal  problems  of  this 
nation— and  he  came  back  with  a  tremendous 
zeal  for  economy.  Hon.  members  recall  that. 
Like  a  white  knight,  he  arrived  back  in  his 
boudoir  at  Queen's  Park  here  with  a  crusader's 
zeal  for  economy.  He  is  going  to  cut  the  costs 
of  government. 

Well  no  sooner  did  I  read  that  in  the  Metro 
press,  than  I  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs.  And  I  said  I  had  hoped  that  as  a 
result  of  the  appointment  of  all  his  committees 
that  some  relief  would  be  given  to  the  city  of 
^udbury,  but  I  am  worried  now  about  the 
Prime  Minister's  new  zeal  for  economy.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  in  that  letter,  and  I  have 
not  got  time  to  put  it  on  the  record,  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  real  issue  to  be  faced,  the 
real  issue  that  must  be  faced,  is  that  these 
mining  companies  must  have  taken  away  from 
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them  this  exemption  that  exists  in  The  Assess- 
ment Act,  which  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  Like 
everyone  else,  Joe  Smith  or  John  Doe  or 
Richard  Roe  or  anyone  else,  they  have  to  pay 
their  fair,  just  and  equitable  share  of  muni- 
.cipal  services.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  morally 
wrong,  that  a  company  that  has  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  is  able  to  walk  away  from  its  respon- 
sibility and  say  to  the  ordinary  homeowner, 
ratepayer,  decent  citizen,  you  pick  up  that  tab. 
My  friend  from  Welland,  in  his  community, 
would  not  tolerate  that  for  a  moment.  That 
would  not  be  tolerated  with  Atlas  Steel  in 
Welland.  It  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Ham- 
ilton with  Stelco. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Niagara 
Falls! 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  tolerated  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  with  Algoma  Steel,  and  all  these  other 
vast  plants.  Why  should  it  be  tolerated  in  the 
Sudbury  basin  insofar  as  the  city  of  Sudbury 
and  the  municipalities,  the  other  satellite 
municipalities,  are  concerned?  Blezard,  Ray- 
side,  Hanmer,  Capreol,  Chelmsford,  Dowling, 
Balfour!  Why  should  they  have  to  suffer  the 
disability  of  being  deprived  of  this  assessment? 

Well  the  last  thing  that  I  would  want  to 
refer  to,  and  I  must  refer  to,  is  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  attitude  of  this  government,  its 
inconsistent  adherence  to  principles. 

The  town  of  Copper  Cliff  is  the  place  where 
the  International  Nickel  Company  resides, 
and  yet  this  government  goes  into  the  town 
of  Copper  Cliff;  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  his  predecessor,  they  went  into 
the  town  of  Copper  Cliff;  and  said  to  the 
assessor  under  The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act 
and  under  the  district  welfare  unit  legislation, 
they  said:  Put  the  smelter  on  the  roll.  $47 
million.  They  required  the  assessor  to  put  the 
smelter  on  the  roll  for  the  purposes  of  those 
two  specific  municipal  purposes,  at  $47 
million. 

Why  not  have  an  extension  of  the  principle? 
Is  not  the  principle  as  valid  for  other  munici- 
pal services;  roads,  streets,  police,  fire,  sewage, 
water  and  all  the  rest  of  them?  Is  not  the 
same  principle  valid?  If  the  International 
Nickel  Company  has  to  pick  up  part  of  the 
cost  to  cover  the  elderly  and  those  who  suffer 
economic  dislocation  and  have  to  draw  wel- 
fare, then  is  it  not  just  as  valid  that  this  gov- 
ernment should  say  to  the  International  Nickel 
Company  that  for  other  municipal  purposes, 
they  are  liable  for  taxation. 

Principle,  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  principle 
is  not  a  thing  that  you  can  pick  out  of  your 


pocket,  wave  it  around,  say  I  am  going  to  be 
dedicated  to  that  for  a  time  and  then  put  it 
in  your  pocket  and  forget  it.  Principle  exists 
and  continues  to  exist;  and  either  a  person 
adheres  to  it  all  the  time  or  his  wavering  and 
deviation  from  principle  marks  him  as  a  per- 
son about  whom  one  must  have  some  doubt. 

So  it  is  with  governments! 

I  have  tried  to  cover  the  whole  area.  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  hear  someone  get  up  in  this  House,  and 
preferably  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
get  up  and  defend  this  archaic  and  outmoded 
situation  where  these  mining  companies— and 
let  me  say  in  that  regard  that  I  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  perhaps  the  gold  mining 
industry,  that  has  had  to  suffer  the  same  price 
for  their  product  since  the  '30's  and  even 
before,  perhaps  the  gold  mining  industry  is 
entitled  to  some  special  consideration. 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  Sudbury  basin. 
Special  consideration  does  not  apply  to  the 
base  metal  industries,  which  are  highly  profit- 
able. The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  repre- 
sents a  gold  mining  community.  It  is  for  him 
to  put  forward  the  qualifications  and  the 
special  consideration  that  the  gold  mining 
industry  should  have.  I  do  not  make  his  case 
for  him,  but  I  know  something  of  the  disa- 
bilities that  his  community  has  had  to  suffer 
because  of  the  existence  of  this  section,  and 
how  his  own  municipality  has  been  in  the 
courts,  in  the  highest  courts  of  the  land,  trying 
to  do  away  with  it,  trying  to  get  some  relief 
and  has  been  rebuked. 

So  let  him  make  his  own  case.  I  try  to 
make  the  case  for  Sudbury  and  it  ought  to 
commend  itself  as  a  matter  of  principle  to 
every  comer  of  the  House,  and  every  member 
that  sits  in  it,  that  in  1967  every  company, 
every  person,  no  matter  what  he  does,  what 
activity  he  is  engaged  in,  how  he  makes  his 
living  or  his  profit,  that  he  must  share  equally, 
fairly,  justly  and  equitably  the  burden  of 
municipal  taxation. 

That  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  closing  words  are  that  I 
commend  its  adoption  to  this  government.  If 
not,  then  perhaps,  and  probably,  northern 
Ontario,  where  people  are  incensed  about  this 
injustice,  will  commend  its  adoption  to  an- 
other government  of  different  political  air.  As 
Mr.  Frost  used  to  say,  we  will  let  the  jury  of 
the  people  decide  that,  but  this  will  be  an 
issue  in  any  forthcoming  election  campaign. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  election  is  imminent  and  no  doubt  getting^ 
more  imminent  every  day.    It  is  therefore  not 
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unnatural  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
should  engage  in  some  feverish,  even  if 
belated,  fence  mending. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  He  has  spoken 
on  this  often. 

Mr.  Br>'den:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  group 
have  argued  time  after  time  in  this  House 
that  the  mining  industry,  which  consists  of  a 
great  many  well  established  and  very  profit- 
able operations,  has  not  been  pulling  its 
weight  in  relation  to  the  financing  of  govern- 
ment, either  at  the  municipal  or  the  provin- 
cial level. 

We  have  argued  that  many  times,  we  still 
believe  it.  We  have  many  times  put  forward 
propositions  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation;  and  invariably  the 
reaction  of  the  Liberal  group  was  to  join  with 
the  Tories  in  trying  to  shout  us  down,  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  leading  the 
pack. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  told  us  last  year  that  that 
session  might  well  be  his  penultimate  session, 
from  which  I  took  it  to  be  that  he  considered 
that  this  one  would  be  his  ultimate  session. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  forecast.  However,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  he  is  strugghng  hard,  and  just 
to  show  how  hard  he  is  struggling  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  change  in  the  position 
and  the  attitude  he  has  now  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  mining  industry  in  general,  but 
more  particularly  the  International  Nickel 
Company.  I  have  occasionally  suggested  that 
that  company,  in  common  with  the  industry, 
was  not  pulling  its  weight  in  participating  in 
the  cost  of  financing  government  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  attitude  of  the  member  for  Sudbury 
always  was  to  come  to  the  defence  of  that 
noble  company— I  did  not  think  it  really 
needed  any  defenders,  but  that  was  usually 
his  approach.  In  fact  I  can  remember  him  on 
one  occasion  standing  up  in  the  House  and 
singing  paeans  of  praise  to  the  International 
Nickel  Company  for  having  contributed  the 
sum  of  $2  million  to  Laurentian  University. 
Two  millions  dollars  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  that  I  think  he  is  straying  somewhat 
from  the  bill  that  is  before  the  House.  I  note 
that  it  is  An  Act  to  amend  the  Assessment 
Act  and  I  would  rather  that  he  would  get 


along  with  the  content  and  the  principle  put 
forth  in  this  bill  rather  than  perhaps  take  too 
much  time  with  an  attack  on  the  member  for 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  an  embolist  of  distortion- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
very  large  amount  of  straying  that  was  per- 
mitted in  the  speech  which  preceded  me, 
v/hich  I  may  say  went  ten  minutes  overtime, 
I  had  thought  that  perhaps  the  rules  were 
being  relaxed  a  little  bit  for  this  particular 
debate.  However,  I  will  accept  your  injunc- 
tion, sir.  I  do  not  think  the  position  of  the 
International  Nickel  Company  is  by  any 
means  unrelated  to  the  principle  of  this  bill 
but  I  will  deal  with  it  in  a  way  which  will 
clearly  show  the  relationship. 

The  situation  is  now,  and  has  been,  as  the 
member  for  Sudbury  has  pointed  out,  for  a 
long  time,  that  we  have  a  mining  tax  Act 
under  which  a  revenue  of  about  $15  million 
a  year  is  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
province.  Of  this  $15  million  a  year, 
approximately  $6  million  more  or  less  is 
paid  to  certain  mining  municipahties  in 
substitution  for  taxation  revenue  of  which 
they  are  being  unjustly  deprived.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  International  Nickel  Company,  to  which 
I  referred,  by  itself  last  year  made  net  profits 
after  taxes  of  $150  million.  Indeed,  its  net 
profits  before  taxes,  and  this  is  actually  the 
figure  that  is  more  relevant  in  the  situation, 
were  $260  million.  That  is  what  it  had  as  a 
surplus  before  it  paid  its  corporation  income 
tax  and  out  of  which  it  could  have  paid 
municipal  taxes  and  royalties  or  other  similar 
charges  to  this  province— $260  million  avail- 
able from  one  company. 

I  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  writing  down  some  figures  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  say  that  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Company  does  not  make  all  its 
money  in  Ontario.  That  is  correct— but  it 
makes  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  here  in 
Ontario  out  of  Ontario's  resources.  Yet,  from 
the  entire  industry  with  a  great  many  other 
profitable  operations  in  it  too,  we  in  this 
province  got  a  miserable  $15  million  includ- 
ing a  miserable  $6  million  to  municipalities 
in  substitution  for  municipal  taxes  out  of 
which  they  have  been  cheated.  That  is  why 
I  was  not  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  contributed  $2  mil- 
lion to  Laurentian  University.  That  would 
represent,  I  would  say,  its  net  profit  for  about 
three  days  of  operation. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  typical  gesture.  The 
overlords  in  New  York  brushed  a  few  crumbs 
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off  the  table  for  us  natives  of  Ontario,  and 
more  particularly  for  Sudbury.  At  the  time  the 
impulse  of  the  member  for  Sudbury  was  to 
salaam.  Apparently  he  has  changed  his  posi- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  see  that.  We  will  cer- 
tanly  support  him  in  his  changed  position,  but 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  particular  company. 
We  are  not  attacking  the  International  Nickel 
Company  or  any  other  company  but  the 
principle  that  they  should  not  give  us,  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  more  particularly  the 
people  of  the  area  in  which  they  operate,  a 
fair  return  for  what  they  are  getting  from  us. 
The  position  of  the  government  has  been 
a  rather  characteristic  one  as  my  friend  from 
Sudbury  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Friend,  now! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  he  is  always  my  friend, 
as  my  kindly  comments  of  a  few  moments 
ago  undoubtedly  demonstrated  to  everyone 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  needs  enemies? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  reaction  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  a  characteristic  one.  It  set 
up  a  committee  to  study  the  matter.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  observation  study  committees 
are  usually  set  up  for  either  one  or  other  of 
two  purposes:  either  to  get  information  on 
which  action  can  be  based  at  a  subsequent 
time,  or  alternatively,  to  cover  up  a  prob- 
lem in  the  hope  that  it  will  go  away  and 
disappear  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
government  opposite,  as  we  all  know,  and  as 
they  frequently  boast,  lead  the  entire  uni- 
verse in  using  committees  for  the  second 
purpose,  and  unquestionably  this  is  what  is 
happening  here. 

Where  has  this  committee  got  to?  It 
appears  to  have  been  lost  in  one  of  those  old 
mine  shafts  up  there.  It  made  some  noise,  a 
flurry,  and  now  it  has  disappeared.  The  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers),  who 
I  think  will  be  following  me  in  this  debate, 
was   quoted  in   the   press   as    saying: 

I  will  eat  my  proverbial  shirt  on  the 
steps  of  the  town  hall  in  Coniston  if  some 
concrete  recommendations  are  not  made 
from  the  committee  to  the  government 
before  the  next  session  opens. 

I  was  surprised,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  him 
come  in  here  this  afternoon  with  his  shirt 
intact,  after  that  firm  commitment. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  That  is  not  his  proverbial 
shirt  the  hon.  member  is  wearing! 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  like  to  hear 
more  about  his  proverbial  shirt  and  how  it 
tasted  when  he  ate  it  on  the  steps  of  the 
town  hall  of  Coniston— if,  indeed,  he  ate  it— 
but  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  lesson  to  him 
never  again  to  place  any  reliance  in  anything 
that  this  government  says  or  promises.  He 
has  certainly  been  left  a  long  way  out  on 
the  limb.  Of  course,  he  is  relatively  new 
in  political  life  and  he  has  not,  up  until  now, 
seen  how  empty  are  the  promises  of  Tory 
governments.  He,  I  am  sure,  quite  sincerely 
thought  he  was  safe  when  he  made  that 
promise;  but  that  is  where  they  left  him,  on 
the  steps  of  the  town  hall  in  Coniston,  eat- 
ing his  shirt. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  member 
permit  a  comment  in  connection  with  that 
matter?  I  think  that  the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt  made  this  statement,  but  with  certain 
qualifications.  I  think  that  it  is  only  right  that 
the  hon.  member  should  state  what  those 
qualifications  were.  A  certain  number  of 
meetings  of  the  special  committee  would 
have  to  have  been  held  prior  to  January  25. 
I  understand  that  that  number  of  meetings 
was  not  held.  Therefore,  he  is  not  going  to 
eat  his  shirt— irrespective  of  what  kind  of 
shirt  it  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  whose  respons- 
ibility it  was  that  the  meetings  were  not 
held,  but  all  I  can  make  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  hon.  member  has  not  only  lost 
his  shirt,  but  the  hon.  Minister  has  also  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  mix  the  metaphor! 

Mr.  Bryden:  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  was 
suggesting  that  I  should  leave  time  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  to  explain  the 
situation.  I  think  that  is  fair  and  reasonable 
so  I  will  conclude  merely  by  saying  that  this 
is  a  problem  that  should  have  been  acted  on 
long  ago.  I  am  not  technically  qualified  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  bill  now  before  us  is 
adequate  to  achieve  the  purpose  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  in  mind,  but 
that  is  not  really  the  point.  The  point  is  the 
principle  of  the  bill;  the  principle  is  sound. 
I  have  never  heard  anyone  stand  up  in  this 
House  and  oppose  the  principle;  they  simply 
oppose  it  behind  the  scenes.  All  the  Tories 
say  they  are  for  it,  but  they  do  nothing  about 
it.  They  leave  the  old,  unsupportable  prin- 
ciple in  force.      -'-  -    r 
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It  is  time  that  we  provided  the  mining 
municipahties  of  this  province  with  an  ade- 
quate source  of  municipal  taxation  from  min- 
ing properties  of  all  kinds.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  got  proper  royalties  out  of 
these  companies.  I  do  not  care  if  they  are 
taken  in  the  form  of  what  in  effect  is  a 
profits  tax,  or  any  other  form,  but  the  tax 
is  totally  inadequate  at  the  present  time. 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  a  proper  pro- 
vision for  municipal  taxation,  which  should 
be  quite  separate  and  apart  from  the  royal- 
ties on  the  minerals.  Then  there  should  be 
an  adequate  system  of  taxation  to  ensure 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  as  a  whole  should 
be  adequately  compensated  for  irreplaceable 
minerals,  which  these  companies  are  taking 
out  of  the  ground  and  out  of  which  they  are 
making  huge  profits. 

I  have  not  studied  the  matter— at  least  I 
have  studied  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  inform- 
ation—and I  could  not  make  an  estimate  of 
how  much  we  should  be  getting  from  these 
companies  in  royalties,  but  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  runs  into  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  International  Nickel 
Company  by  itself  could  easily  pay  the  entire 
$15  million  that  we  are  now  getting  from  all 
the  mining  industry  in  the  province.  There  is 
no  question  of  supporting  the  principle  in  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
arguing  against  it;  and  my  only  regret  is  that 
it  was  not  acted  on  a  great  many  years  ago. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  knowing  how  the  debate  on  the 
bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  is  going  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  this  province,  I  should  really  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  my  colleague  from  Sudbury  on  the 
question  of  financial  assistance  for  the  munici- 
palities of  the  north. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  and  I  agree  that 
mining  municipalities— in  northern  Ontario 
especially— are  facing  a  rather  serious  crisis, 
and  that  the  problems  of  the  city  of  Sudbury 
are  just  as  serious;  perhaps  today  we  differ 
on  the  methods  a  government  should  use  to 
solve  this  problem. 

I  described  in  this  House  last  year  the  lack 
of  certain  essential  services  in  several  com- 
munities in  my  constituency,  and  I  attempted 
to  prove  at  that  time  that  most  of  our 
problems  are  indeed  related  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  industrial  assessment. 


In  my  opinion,  the  government  has  two 
alternatives  in  its  search  for  a  solution,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  presented  one 
to  us  this  afternoon.  I  think  that  it  has  a  lot 
of  merit.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  not  a 
complete  solution,  because  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act  allowing  municipalities  to 
assess  the  plants,  the  equipment,  the  con- 
centrators and  the  smelters,  would  assist  very 
few  municipalities  in  the  north;  because  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  smaller 
flotation  plants  used  by  the  gold  mining 
industry,  there  are  only  three  large  concen- 
trators that  would  produce  a  significant 
revenue  for  the  municipalities  where  these 
plants  are  located. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  has,  of  course, 
made  reference  to  Copper  Cliff.  There  is 
another  one  in  the  township  of  Falconbridge 
and,  of  course,  there  is  the  iron  ore  plant  in 
the  township  of  Waters.  The  great  smelter  at 
Coniston  for  some  reason  has  always  been 
assessed  and  has  always  been  taxed,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  place 
this  smelter  in  the  category  the  member 
referred  to  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  24  municipalities  in 
my  constituency  and  most  of  them,  I  sup- 
pose, are  designated  mining  municipalities, 
but  I  fail  to  see  how  the  repeal  of  subsection 
5  of  section  35  of  The  Assessment  Act  would 
help  them,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
Falconbridge.  When  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury speaks  of  the  assessment  of  smelters  he 
always  promotes,  at  the  same  time,  the 
annexation  of  Copper  Cliff  to  the  city  of 
Sudbury.  This  is  another  story  and  it  would 
presumably  solve  the  problems  of  the  city  of 
Sudbury,  but  how  would  it  help  the  16  or  18 
other  suburban  municipalities  of  the  area? 

The  Sudbury  chamber  of  commerce  sug- 
gested about  a  year  ago  that  all  smelters  and 
all  assessment  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Sudbury  basin  be  pooled  and  shared  on  a 
population  or  on  an  assessment  basis,  that 
this  be  shared  by  all  municipalities  of  the 
great  Sudbury  economic  unit.  This  sugges- 
tion has  merit,  but  in  my  opinion  it  could 
only  be  effective  if  some  form  of  metro- 
politan government  was  adopted  for  the 
whole  area. 

I  have  made  this  suggestion  pubHcly  before 
and,  frankly,  I  must  admit  that  it  has  been 
received  with  mixed  feelings  from  the  muni- 
cipal people  of  the  Sudbury  area.  I  must 
confess  that  the  government  has  never  dis- 
cussed this  proposal  on  an  official  basis  with 
the  people  of  Sudbury  and  district. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  of  the 
member  for  Sudbury  really  solves  nothing.  It 
would  give  Copper  Cliff  and  Falconbridge 
enough  tax  revenue,  I  suppose,  to  build  solid 
gold  libraries,  but  I  fail  to  see  what  it  would 
do  for  Sudbury  and  for  the  suburban  munici- 
palities. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  of  course,  are 
not  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  association  of  northern  Ontario  mining 
municipalities  and  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
their  first  submission  to  the  Ontario  committee 
on  taxation,  a  submission  which  was  later 
made  to  the  Ontario  select  committee  on 
mining.  I  think  that  the  member  for  Sudbury 
will  find  on  page  eight  the  following 
quotation: 

There  is  no  suggestion  therefore,  that 
mine  buildings  and  machinery,  or  ore,  or 
ore  in  place,  should  be  made  directly  sub- 
ject to  municipal  taxes  as  this  would  tend 
to  discourage  development  of  new  mines. 

I  just  quoted  from  the  association's  own  sub- 
mission. I  also  find  it  strange  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  who  endorsed  the  final  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  mining— and  if  I 
remember  correctly,  there  was  absolutely  no 
reference  made  in  this  report  to  the  assess- 
ment of  smelters,  concentrators,  and  so  on. 
But  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  a  second 
possible  solution.  We  all  deplore  the  present 
structure  of  the  formula  used  to  distribute 
mining  revenue  payments.  This  formula,  as 
we  know,  is  called  the  McBain  formula. 

I  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister's  special 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
succeed  in  drafting  a  more  equitable  formula. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  very  much  like  to  tell 
you  when  the  committee  will  make  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.   Bryden:   Be  careful  now! 

Mr.  Demers:  I  would  also  like  to  speculate 
and  tell  you  when  the  government  will  take 
action,  and  accept,  or  reject  our  recommenda- 
tions. But  in  recent  days,  as  the  member  for 
V/oodbine  has  mentioned,  I  have  tried  to 
stick  to  my  own  deadlines;  and  as  long  as  I 
can  live  up  to  my  own  deadlines— deadlines 
which  I  have  set  for  myself— I  will  not  try  to 
set  deadlines  for  others.  However,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and,  frankly,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  member  for  Woodbine  that  I  will  eat  my 
shirt  every  day  of  the  week  when  the  welfare 
of  my  constituents  is  at  stake. 


But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
solution  lies  in  a  better  formula.  Finding  the 
right  formula,  our  committee  has  found,  is 
almost  as  difficult  as  arriving  at  a  perfect 
solution  for  tax-sharing  between  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  and  the  provinces.  But  I 
continue  to  live  in  hope.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  me  to  vote  with  my  hon.  friend 
from  Sudbury  would  really  jeopardize  the 
whole  question  of  mining  revenue  payments. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  risk  the  financial  secur- 
ity, or  whatever  degree  of  security  or  in- 
security they  now  have,  of  the  16-  or  20-odd 
municipalities  in  my  riding,  to  provide  for 
two  of  them  what  they  already  have. 

Perhaps  the  member  for  Sudbury  and  I 
should  sit  down  some  quiet  evening  in  the 
King  Edward  hotel  and  draft  a  new  bill 
which  would  provide  assistance  to  all.  At  that 
time  I  will  rise  and  support  him  and,  I  will 
try  to  continue  to  serve  with  him  the  interests 
of  the  fair  city  we  represent  in  this  House. 
Because,  without  the  safeguards  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  member  for  Sudbury's  bill  accom- 
plishes very  little.  The  solution  I  have  to 
offer  is  much  simpler.  It  would  not  disturb 
the  existing  boundaries  of  municipahties  and 
I  hope  that,  before  too  long,  that  solution 
will  be  placed  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  much  time  for  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  deal  with  and  consider  the  bill 
with  respect  to  depositors'  insurance.  There 
will  be  a  night  session  tomorrow  evening  and 
the  Throne  Debate  will  be  on  the  agenda. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  motion  is  carried,  could 
the  Minister  tell  us  what  his  intention  is 
insofar  as  this  bill  goes?  Is  it  his  intention  to 
put  it  through  the  House  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible? Is  there  going  to  be  a  committee 
hearing,  where  the  public  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it?  Or  does  the  Minister 
have  in  mind  a  specific  time  schedule,  say 
third  reading  three  or  four  days  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  that,  in  the 
interest  of  all  of  the  matters  that  are  involved 
in  the  bill,  we  should  proceed  with  second 
reading,  have  a  thorough  debate  in  the 
House,  and  enact  the  legislation  at  as  con- 
venient a  date  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Will  there  be  committee 
hearings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  anticipate  that  we 
will  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
this  should  be  raised  tomorrow,  but  I  might 
as  well  give  notice  of  what  I  am  thinking 
to  the  Minister. 

The  Minister  is  asking  us  to  consider  this 
bill  for  second  reading  tomorrow.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  it  received  first  reading  today. 
The  rules,  I  believe,  are  quite  specific  that 
there  must  be  an  interval  of  two  days  between 
the  first  and  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  must  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  have  really  come 
along  pretty  fast  in  getting  this  one  printed 
and  distributed.  Apparently  the  Minister  has 
in  mind  some  urgency  in  the  matter.    I  know 


the  subject  is  urgent,  but  it  has  not  been 
dealt  with  previously.  We  are  given  very 
little  opportunity,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Minister,  to  consider  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  there  is  a  necessity 
for  this  undue  haste  in  putting  a  comphcated, 
involved  bill  like  this  before  us  and  giving  us 
24  hours,  in  effect,  along  with  our  other 
duties,  to  consider  it.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Minister  that  he  should  be  a  little  more 
specific  in  the  answers  he  is  giving  to  the 
member  for  Downsview,  so  as  to  explain  to 
us  why  there  is  this  great  urgency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  else  that  I  could  say  would  add  any- 
thing more  to  the  subject  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Thursday,  February  9,  1967 


The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature.  Today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Emery 
collegiate  institute,  Weston,  St.  Anselm's 
separate  school,  Toronto,  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  separate  school,  Toronto;  and 
in  the  west  gallery,  Bramalea  high  school, 
Bramalea. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills  pre- 
sented the  committee's  second  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  public  school 
board  of  section  1  of  the  township  of  Moose 
in  the  district  of  Cochrane. 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Caledonia. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  be  not  reported: 

Bill  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  Canadian 
power  squadrons. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  Bill  Prl2,  An  Act 
respecting  Canadian  power  squadrons. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  should  like  to  announce  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Harold  E.  Elborn  as  chairman 
of  the  department's  training  schools  advisory 
board.  Dr.  Elborn  was  in  the  civil  service  for 
over  35  years  and  served  as  assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  before  his  retirement. 

He  assumes  the  position  held  since  Septem- 
ber 1965  by  Mr.  James  Felstiner,  who  recently 


moved  from  my  department  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  registrar  court  clerk  of  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Mr.  Felstiner's  understanding  and 
knowledge  concerning  juveniles  were  most 
valuable  to  the  department  and  will  serve 
him  well  in  his  new  post,  in  which  we  wish 
him  every  success. 

Dr.  Elborn  was  born  in  1903  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Stratford, 
Ontario,  graduating  from  Stratford  normal 
school,  and  beginning  his  teaching  career 
in  a  one-room  rural  school  in  Huron  county. 
He  later  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
London,  Ontario.  He  holds  an  honours  degree 
in  history  and  English,  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Queen's  University,  and  a  bachelor  of 
pedagogy  degree  from  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Ontario 
public  service  in  1930  as  public  school  in- 
spector. Later  he  held  the  positions  of  editor 
of  textbooks  and  principal  of  Toronto  normal 
school.  He  was  appointed  inspector  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Education  in  1948.  He  became  superin- 
tendent of  teacher  education  in  1956. 

With  Dr.  Elborn's  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence, he  will  make  a  fine  chairman  of  the 
training  schools  advisory  board,  which  plays 
an  important  role  in  reviewing  the  progress 
of  students,  not  only  in  our  schools  but  also 
on  placement  in  the  community.  The  board 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Minister  on 
the  termination  of  wardship  at  an  appropriate 
time  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  youngster. 
We  are  happy  to  have  a  man  of  Dr.  Elborn's 
distinguished  background  join  our  staff  and 
help  us  in  our  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
juveniles. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  hke  to 
draw  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the  fact 
that  on  Tuesday  last  the  Mrs.  June  Shaw  rink 
of  Kenora  won  the  Ontario  women's  curhng 
championship  at  Copper  Cliff.  This  is  the 
second  successive  year  that  Mrs.  Shaw  of 
Kenora  has  brought  such  distinction  to  that 
community. 

This  team  from  Kenora  will  represent 
Ontario  in  the  Canadian  women's  Diamond  D 
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championship  at  Montreal  on  February  27  to 
March  3.  I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  them  every 
success  at  Montreal. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Health.  How  many  children  can  be 
accommodated  at  Warrendale  and  how  many 
children  are  there  at  the  present  time? 
Second,  how  many  children  are  being  treated 
in  Ontario  by  Brown  Camps  Limited? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  Warrendale  has  accommodation 
for  56  children.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
18  in  residence  receiving  treatment.  The 
greatly  accelerated  course  of  training  child- 
care  workers  is  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  in  the  very  near  future  to  expand  our 
intake  at  this  institution  to  its  limit. 

Since  Brown  Camps  does  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  my  departmental  activities,  I 
cannot  answer  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementary  to 
that,  I  would  assume  then  that  it  comes  in  the 
purview  of  Tlie  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  would  re(iuest  that  Minister  to  take 
note  of  this  question  and  answer  it  for  me 
if  he  would  be  so  kind. 

Second,  supplementary  to  the  first  answer 
that  was  given,  are  we  to  assume  then  that 
it  is  shortage  of  staff  that  has  reduced  the 
number  of  children  at  Warrendale  to   18? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Shortage  of  trained 
staff,  Mr.  Speaker,  yes. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs.  Does  the  Minister 
intend  to  bring  before  the  House,  during  this 
session,  legislation  licensing  hearing  aid  sales- 
men and  regulating  the  sale  and  advertising 
of  hearing  aids? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  of  the  recent  publicity  in  connection 
with  this  matter  and  I  shall  give  it  my  atten- 
tion in  relation  to  the  operations  of  our 
consumer  protection  branch. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  several  questions  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall),  who  is  not  in  his  seat,  but  which 
questions  1  would  hke  to  put  on  the  record 
today  for  his  answers  at  a  subsequent  oppor- 
tunity. 


(1)  What  concrete  proposals  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  MaKern  project  at  the 
meeting  held  on  September  21,  1965,  No- 
vember 23,  1966,  and  December  7,  1966, 
referred  to  in  the  Minister's  reply  to  my 
question  on  February  3,  1967? 

(2)  Does  the  Minister  ever  intend  to  discuss 
the  Malvern  project  directly  with  elected 
representatives  of  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough; and  if  so,  when? 

(3)  Is  the  mayor  of  Scarborough  correct 
when  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
starting  work  on  the  project  in  the  spring  of 
1968  because  the  needed  services  cannot 
possibly  be  provided  by  then? 

Might  I  also  ask  questions  of  the  Minister 
of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker?  In  view  of  Dr. 
Morton  Shulman's  observations  of  the  last  24 
hours,  will  the  Minister  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  emergency  suicide  prevention 
centres  in  appropriate  places  m  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Shulman's  observations  in  the  last  24  hours 
or  of  any  specific  one  to  which  the  hon. 
member  makes  reference. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  care  to 
review  Dr.  Shulman's  observations,  which 
obviously  were  to  the  effect  that  such  were 
required,  and  take  it  under  advisement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  not  know  what 
the  member  is  talking  about.  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  anything  about  Dr.  Shulman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Has  the  .Minister  read  any- 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Read  anything  about 
Dr.  Shulman?   No. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  He  stands  alone  on  that,  as 
in  other  things. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions,  the  first  (o 
the  Prime  Minister: 

Has  the  government  of  Ontario  taken  any 
preparatory  action  to  support,  in  the  event 
of  need,  depositors  of  York  Trust,  either 
through  a  guarantee  of  deposits  or  through  a 
transfer  of  provincial  funds  from  general 
revenue  or  transfer  of  revenue  from  any 
government  board  or  agency  to  York  Trust? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  that  the  preparatory 
action  the  government  has  taken  is  embodied 
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in  Bill  24,  which  is  before  this  House.    It 

applies  to  all  provincially  incorporated  trust 
companies,  of  which  York  Trust  is  one. 

As  to  the  specific  point  the  member  makes 
in  the  question,  no  we  have  not. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Commer- 
cial and  Financial  Affairs. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  when  Messrs.  Tory, 
Arnold,  DesLauriers  and  Binnington,  the 
solicitors  for  Prudential  Finance  Corporation, 
were  processing  the  prospectus  offering  short 
term  promissory  notes  of  that  company 
through  the  Ontario  securities  commission, 
was  there  a  meeting  at  the  request  of  that 
company,  or  its  advisors,  attended  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  commis- 
sion, including:  the  chief  auditor,  Mr. 
Brown,  and  the  registrar,  Mr.  Knox-Leet, 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Brien,  the  president  of 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited,  Mr. 
Stein,  the  auditor  of  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  Limited,  Mr.  DesLauriers  of  the 
solicitors  and  Mr.  Betts  of  the  law  firm  of 
Messrs.  Carrothers,  Fox,  Robarts  and  Betts; 
at  which  the  wording  of  the  front  page  of 
the  draft  prospectus  offering  the  short  term 
promissory  notes  of  Prudential  Finance  Cor- 
poration Limited  were  discussed? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
referred  the  question  to  the  securities  com- 
mission for  information  and  a  reply. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs. 

Is  York  Trust  and  Savings  Corporation  in 
default  in  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
section  84  of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act  which  requires  it  to  maintain  cash 
and  specified  securities  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  deposits  and  funds 
represented  by  guaranteed  investment  certi- 
ficates falling  due  in  less  than  100  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
informed  that  this  company  is  maintaining  its 
liquidity  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question: 
Would  he  advise  the  House  as  to  what  the 
percentage  is  at  the  present  time,  of  the 
securities  and  cash  in  relation  to  the  deposits 
of  that  company? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  My  answer  is  simply 
that  its  liquidity  position  is  in  excess  of  the 
requirement  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport,  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  supplied  to  him. 

Why  are  there  no  restrictions,  controls  or 
regulations  over  the  increase  in  use  of  snow- 
mobiles or  similar  vehicles  in  Ontario?  And 
second,  does  the  Minister  plan  on  introducing 
legislation  at  this  session  controlling  the  use 
of  this  type  of  vehicle? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  mechanized  vehicles  of  a  class 
commonly  called  snowmobiles  are  not  speci- 
fically defined  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  or 
dealt  with  in  the  regulations  under  the  Act. 

Snowmobiles  that  are  not  used  on  the  high- 
ways do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Act.  But  snowmobiles  that  do  operate  on 
the  highways,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fall 
within  the  requirements  of  the  Act  in  the 
definition  of  a  motor  vehicle  and  must  com- 
ply in  all  respects  as  a  motor  vehicle  as 
regards  registration,  equipment,  insurance 
coverage  and  the  licensing  of  the  operator. 

We  are  giving  consideration  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  snowmobiles  should  be 
specifically  defined  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  Attorney  General. 

On  June  6,  1966,  Mr.  John  Woods  of  Vic- 
toria, B.C.  wrote  to  the  director  of  public 
prosecutions  in  Ontario  with  regard  to  mis- 
leading advertising  by  an  Ontario  company, 
Johnson  Motors  (Outboard  Marine).  Why  has 
the  correspondence  not  even  been  acknowl- 
edged; what  action,  if  any,  does  the  govern- 
ment intend  to  take  in  this  case? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  does  not  intend 
to  take  any  action  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  John  H.  Wood,  who  is  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Strachan,  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  legislative  assembly 
in  British  Columbia  and  who,  I  believe,  is  an 
associate  of  the  hon.  member's  party  in  that 
province,  wrote  to  the  director  of  public 
prosecutions  on  June  6,  1966,  registering  a 
complaint  about  a  nine  and  a  half  horsepower 
Johnson  outboard  motor.  He  alleged  that  the 
performance  of  the  motor  did  not  comply  with 
the  national  advertising  of  that  company.    He 
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requested  that  we  institute  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  that  company  under  section  306 
of  The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Wood,  who  wrote  to  us  on  the  ofiBcial 
letterhead  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  of 
the  province  of  British  Columbia,  also  sent 
copies  of  that  letter  to  the  company  involved; 
and,  of  course,  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  instituting 
any  form  of  criminal  proceedings  against  the 
company  in  this  case,  because  the  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant  any  such  action.  The 
subsequent  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween the  company  and  Mr.  Wood— there  was 
correspondence  all  through  the  month  of  June 
of  1966— and  the  alacrity  with  which  Mr. 
Wood  took  advantage  of  the  company's  pro- 
ferred  assistance  all  demonstrate  that  this  is 
a  simple  dispute  between  the  purchaser  of 
the  product  and  the  company  supplying  the 
product,  which  was  ultimately  resolved  by  the 
company  not  only  modifying  the  product  at 
its  own  expense,  but  even  providing  the  com- 
plainant, Mr.  Wood,  with  an  alternative 
outboard  motor  for  his  vacation,  which  was 
then  pending. 

Mr.  Wood,  although  he  has  accepted  all 
the  assistance  given  by  the  company,  is  still 
insistent  that  the  company  should  be 
prosecuted  under  The  Criminal  Code  of 
Canada;  and  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  he  may 
lay  his  own  information  before  the  appropriate 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  government  will  not 
be  doing  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  our  file 
showed,  after  the  letter  of  June  6,  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Wood  and  Outboard 
Marine  on  June  9,  1966,  June  13,  June  15 
and  the  last  letter  was  from  Mr.  Wood  on 
June  27,  1966.  And  I  would  read  the  last 
paragraph.    Mr.  Wood  says: 

I  would  Hke  to  take  advantage  of  your 

offer  to  lend  me  a  motor  for  my  vacation. 

And   although,   as   I   indicated,    I  will   be 

away  June  30,  I  will  be  back  in  Victoria 

July  7  or  8. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Now  one  would  naturally  assume  that  this 
matter  had  been  settled  between  Mr.  Wood 
and  the  company.  He  sent  copies  of  all  his 
letters,  apparently,  to  the  director  of  public 
prosecutions  for  British  Columbia;  to  Mrs. 
Maclnnis,  MP;  to  Donald  MacDonald,  leader 
of  the  Ontario  New  Democratic  Party;  and 
to  the  Consumer  Bulletin  and  Consumer 
Report. 


Then  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  matter 
had  been  settled.  He  had  accepted  the  Idt, 
the  modification  of  his  motor,  a  loan  of  a 
motor  to  go  on  his  vacation,  so  naturally  we 
put  the  file  aside. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  on  December  6  of 
last  year— we  received  it  on  December  8— Mr. 
Wood  wrote  us  again,  to  Mr.  Bowman  of  my 
department,  and  wanted  to  know  why  we  did 
not  act  against  this  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  Minister  answer 
that  letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  that  letter  was  an- 
swered on  February  7,  after  this  whole  file 
had  been  reviewed.  I  will  read  a  paragraph 
from  that  letter.  That  was  before.  The  mem- 
ber's question  was  perhaps  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Two  months  after  they 
got  the  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  To  continue: 

After  thoroughly  examining  all  the  ma- 
terial which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Bowman  I 
have  concluded  that  the  facts  would  not 
support  a  successful  prosecution  under 
section  306. 

It  must  be  rememberd  that  Outboard 
Marine  is  a  very  reputable  firm  which  has 
l>een  manufacturing  quality  motors  for 
years.  It  is  a  very  serious  charge.  There 
have  been  very  few  prosecutions  under 
section  306  of  The  Criminal  Code  in  On- 
tario or  elsewhere  in  Canada.  Having  regard 
to  our  department's  experience  in  relation 
to  prosecutions  under  section  306  and  to 
the  facts  of  the  present  situation  I  would 
not  recommend  a  prosecution. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  of  some  assis- 
tance to  you.  I  can  only  suggest  you  consult 
your  own  solicitor  for  advice  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  Attorney  General  would  permit  a  sup- 
plementary question? 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  inform  the 
House  that  the  request  was  put  to  him  as  a 
result  of  the  Attorney  General's  office  in  B.C., 
saying  that  this  is  how  it  should  be  handled. 
That  is  in  the  correspondence  if  he  cares  to 
read  it  carefully. 

But  my  question  to  the  Attorney  General 
is  this:  How  many  other  people  who  were 
misled  by  this  misleading  information  and  did 
not  get  the  right  kind  of  motor  and  were  not 
in  a  position  to  make  representations  and  get 
an  alternative,  have  protested?  Any  at  all? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
I  do  not  know  how  many  other  people,  but 
I  do  know  that  this  file  indicates,  and  the 
hon.  member  knows,  that  the  Johnson  Motor 
Company,  Outboard  Marine,  furnishes  with 
every  motor  a  warranty  on  which  Mr.  Wood 
acted  and  got  redress  and  got  the  loan  of  a 
motor  while  his  own  motor  was  being  cor- 
rected; and  they  admit  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  company  has  con- 
ceded that  the  advertising  was  deceiving. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  company  admitted 
that  in  this  model  there  appeared,  after  some 
use,  a  defect  in  certain  of  the  items  which 
they  were  correcting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  only  the  man  that 
was  in  a  position  to  act  was  able  to  get 
redress. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

How  much  of  the  $200  million  promised  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  November 
27,  1962,  for  the  acquisition  of  Great  Lakes 
shoreline  has  been  used? 

Second,  where  has  this  been  spent? 

Third,  what  are  the  government's  plans 
for  the  spending  of  the  remainder? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place  the  member  has  only  quoted  part  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  because  it  said, 
as  I  recall,  "Great  Lakes  shoreline  and  other 
properties".  This  question  is  going  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  research  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  government  in  order  to  supply 
figures.  I  propose  to  take  this  as  notice  and 
we  will  submit  a  reply  in  due  course. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

Has  the  Minister  advised  local  school 
boards  as  to  what  grant  formula  they  can 
expect  in  1967  for  vocational  training  schools, 
now  that  the  federal  government  is  vacating 
that  field?  If  not,  when  will  he  do  so? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  local  boards  have  not  been 
advised  as  to  the  future  of  the  former  tech- 
nical-vocational training  agreement  which  was 
terminated  after  the  federal-provincial  dis- 
cussions of  last  fall  on  March  31,  1967. 


I  should  point  out  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  termination  of  this  agree- 
ment, I  think  one  can  state  in  fairness,  came 
as  a  surprise  to  all  provinces  and  it  has 
necessitated  a  very  careful  reassessment  of 
the  whole  technical-vocational  training  agree- 
ment and  the  building  programme,  particu- 
larly at  the  secondary  level. 

The  new  arrangements  with  the  federal 
authorities,  which  I  anticipate  we  will  discuss 
at  some  length  during  the  estimates,  refer 
only  to  operating  costs,  so  that  any  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  capital  no  longer  exists 
after  March  31. 

This  has  necessitated,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  detailed  consideration  as  to  exactly 
where  we  are  going  with  technical-vocational 
accommodation  at  the  secondary  level,  but 
we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the 
boards  as  to  what  the  policy  will  be  in  the 
fairly  near  future. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  inform  the  House  that  the  general  legis- 
lative grant  regulations  have  been  mailed  out 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  boards.  I 
would  point  out  two  or  three  rather  significant 
changes  in  the  grant  regulations  for  this 
year. 

The  corporation  tax  adjustment  grant  for- 
merly apportioned  among  elementary  school 
boards  and  the  municipality  in  the  ratio 
which  their  residential  and  farm  assessment 
bore  to  each  other,  will  be  apportioned  in 
the  ratio  of  their  enrolments.  The  effect  of 
this  change  is  to  increase  the  corporation  tax 
adjustment  grant  to  eligible  elementary  school 
boards. 

Average  daily  enrolment  will  replace  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  the  calculation  of  the 
grant.  This  means  that  a  board  will  receive 
grants  in  respect  of  all  pupils  enrolled  rather 
than  in  respect  of  the  days  on  which  the 
pupils  attended  school.  This  procedure  makes 
allowance  for  the  cost  in  respect  of  the 
accommodation  and  teaching  staff,  which 
must  be  available  even  when  a  pupil  is 
absent. 

The  foundation  level  for  each  elementary 
school  pupil  will  be  increased  from  $220  to 
$260  and  the  equalization  portion  of  the 
grant  will  be  reduced  by  the  equivalent  of  a 
3.5  mill  levy,  up  from  three  mills  in  1966. 

For  high  school  boards,  the  foundation 
level  will  be  increased  by  $10  per  pupil  for 
both  vocational  and  non-vocational  pupils. 

Grants  for  the  purchase  of  library  books 
will  be  increased  for  elementary  school 
boards  and  will  be  extended  to  secondary 
school    boards    permitting    them    to    receive 
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some  assistance  on  expenditures,  up  to  $9 
annually  per  pupil. 

Grants  on  the  purchase  of  television  sets, 
formerly  available  to  elementary  school 
boards,  will  also  be  available  now  to 
secondary  boards  as  well. 

The  amount  available  for  technical  grants 
for  all  grades,  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
12,  will  be  raised  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  books. 

It  is  also  proposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tinue the  attendance  growth  grant  which  was 
introduced  in  1966  to  assist  boards  in  rapidly 
expanding  areas. 

The  Ontario  foundation  tax  plan  assumes 
that  an  elementary  school  board,  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  level  of  education,  requires  a  levy 
of  not  less  than  3.5  mills  on  its  provincial 
equalized  assessment  for  operating  purposes. 
An  elementary  school  board  that  does  not 
levy  at  least  three  mills  for  all  purposes  will 
not  receive  the  maximum  grant  assistance 
that  is  available  under  the  plan.  The  corres- 
ponding mill  rates  for  secondary  school 
boards  are  two  and  1.7  respectively. 

The  anticipated  increase  or  the  estimated 
increase  in  grants  because  of  these  changes 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
total  some  $60  million. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  certain 
questions  for  the  Minister  of  Health,  notice 
of  which  has  been  given. 

1.  What  is  the  state  of  contract  negotia- 
tions between  the  Stormont-Dundas  and 
Glengarry  public  health  nurses  and  the 
county  health  units? 

2.  What  is  the  state  of  contract  negotia- 
tions between  the  Peel  county  public  health 
nurses  and  the  county  health  unit? 

3.  Can  the  Minister  inform  the  House  why 
contract  negotiations  broke  down  between 
the  Halton  county  public  health  nurses  and 
the  health  unit? 

4.  Does  the  Minister  concur  that  it  is 
desirable  for  these  various  public  health 
nursing  associations  to  seek  voluntary  recog- 
nition where  possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
these  matters  are  actually  presently  within 
the  purview  of  The  Department  of  Labour, 
and  I  believe  negotiations  are  going  on,  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  in  the  first 
instance.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Bales)  would  be  better  prepared  to 
answer  it. 

But  I  would  feel  from  our  standpoint,  other 
than  to  say  that  the  oflBces  of  The  Depart- 


ment of  Health  have  been  put  at  the  disposal 
of  any  nurse  group  which  wants  to  use  them 
to  help  in  any  way  we  can,  that  we  are  not 
involved  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  question  was 
directed  to  the  Minister  because  leading 
members  of  his  department  in  the  public 
health  administration  field  had  visited  local 
boards  and  asserted  a  position  on  behalf  of 
the  board,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  nurses. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  health 
is  involved  and  the  Minister  should  in  fact 
be  accountable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  already  stated 
the  position  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  24,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Deposit  Insurance   Corporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
which  is  before  us,  is  an  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  establish  the  Ontario  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  releases,  I  believe, 
said  the  corporation  may  provide  for  insur- 
ance. The  bill  itself  is  mandatory  in  that 
respect,  and  once  the  bill  is  enacted,  then  the 
insurance  scheme  will  be  in  force  along  the 
lines  which  we  have  already  discussed. 

To  put  it  briefly,  the  essential  elements  of 
this  bill  are  as  follows:  It  provides  for  some 
$20,000  of  insurance;  it  provides  the  right 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation  to  collect  a 
premium,  and  it  provides  the  right  also  to 
assist  loan  and  trust  companies  in  certain 
circumstances,  looking  to  the  stabilization  of 
the  financial  community. 

This  bill  provides  for  deposit  insurance 
with  respect  to  depositors  in  loan  corporations 
or  loan  companies  which  are  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Ontario,  and  in  trust  companies 
which  are  chartered  under  the  laws  of  On- 
tario. It  does  not  purport  to  cover  any  other 
corporations  except  those  I  have  described. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  elsewhere 
about  the  area  of  finance  companies.  It 
would  seem  to  me  there  is  a  misconception 
about  the  bill  and  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
this  point  for  just  a  moment. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  the  com- 
plexities of  the  financial  world  as  they  exist 
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in  a  modern  society,  any  remedial  steps  that 
might  be  taken  by  government  could  never 
be  reflected  in  a  single  bill,  in  a  single  step 
or  in  a  single  proposal  to  this  Legislature. 
This  bill,  as  I  have  said,  purports  to  deal  v^^ith 
loan  and  trust  corporation  deposits,  purely 
and  simply. 

Now^  the  inference  has  been  that  nothing 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  so-called 
finance  companies.  I  suggest  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  v^^ould  like  to  just  summarize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  five  specific  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  this  government.  First,  The  Deposit 
Regulations  Act  was  proclaimed  on  July  1, 
1963,  and  the  provisions  of  that  bill  have 
eflFectively  discontinued  solicitation  of  de- 
posits by  other  than  trust  companies. 

Second,  the  financial  disclosure  require- 
ments of  The  Securities  Act  and  The  Corpor- 
ations Amendment  Act  of  1966  will  enable 
the  public  to  better  assess  the  position  of 
financial  institutions. 

Third,  proxy  disclosure  rules  will  disclose 
the  questionable  activities  of  management  in 
connection  with  the  company. 

Fourth,  the  Hughes  commission  has  under 
study  money  market  transactions.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  select  committee 
which  is  considering  the  responsibilities  of 
directors. 

Fifth,  special  rules  going  beyond  disclos- 
ure may  be  desirable  for  financial  institutions; 
no  rules  will  eliminate  thievery,  but  vigorous 
enforcement  may  deter  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  order  paper— and  I 
draw  yoiu:  attention  to  it— standing  in  my 
name  on  page  7  under  date  of  January  25, 
there  is  notice  of  the  government's  intention 
to  introduce  legislation  as  follows:  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  AflFairs  Act;  an  intention  to 
amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act; 
an  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act;  an  Act 
to  amend  The  Securities  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  just  tell  you  that  this 
government  has  not  been  idle  nor  is  it. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  I  would 
suggest  and  submit  to  you  that  this  is  good 
legislation.  It  is  the  first  legislation  of  its 
kind  in  Canada  and  the  coverage  aflForded  by 
it  is  neither  equalled  nor  exceeded,  or  con- 
versely is  not  exceeded,  nor  is  it  equalled,  by 
any  similar  legislation  elsewhere  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  right,  just 
raised  it  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  had 
it  30  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  only  $10,000, 
we  are  coming  in  at  $20,000. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  does  not 
allow  for  inflation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  members  of  the 
House  are  aware  of  the  federal  bill— and  I 
made  reference  to  it  yesterday.  Quite  inten- 
tionally, Bill  24  has  been  drafted  in  a  parallel 
manner  to  contain  in  a  similar  way  the  same 
provisions  which  the  federal  government  is 
proposing.  This  is  why,  among  other  reasons, 
the  premium  rate  is  the  same  as  in  the  federal 
bill,  and  it  is  why  also  the  $20,000  limit  is 
the  same.  Therefore,  when  the  federal  bill 
becomes  effective  there  will  be  an  orderly 
transition  available  from  this  legislation  to 
the  federal  Act  itself. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  members 
that  I  think  this  type  of  protection  is  more 
properly— let  me  put  it  this  way— is  more 
effectively  done  on  a  national  basis,  having 
in  mind  the  operation  of  companies  and 
branch  offices. 

There  are  some  three  types  of  companies, 
probably  well  known  to  members.  There  are 
federally  chartered  companies,  there  are  On- 
tario chartered  companies  and  those  incorpor- 
ated under  the  laws  of  other  provinces.  Then 
there  are  companies  which  may  operate  in  a 
province  other  than  that  in  which  they  were 
incorporated  under  an  extra-provincial  licence. 

Having  in  mind  the  whole  situation,  I  think 
this  legislation  should  be  welcome.  And  I 
think  it  should  receive  the  endorsement  of 
the  members  of  this  House.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  the  hope  that  other  prov- 
inces will  follow  in  the  same  way  so  that  all 
of  the  people  of  Canada  will  receive  this  type 
of  protection.  And  I  hope  that  when  the 
federal  legislation  is  effective  the  other 
provinces  will  also,  after  negotiations  and 
discussion  with  the  federal  authorities,  follow 
the  lead  which  we  are  providing  and  go  into 
the  federal  scheme. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  these  mat- 
ters, I  do  not  think  there  will  be  very  much 
difficulty  in  following  its  provisions,  and  I 
would  simply  say  that  a  similar  bill  has  been 
approved  in  principle  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  can,  with  enthusiasm,  commend  this 
bill  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  I 
would  hope  and  expect  that  there  would  be 
unanimous  support  for  second  reading. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal  Party  supports  the 
principle  of  deposit  insurance,  and  for  that 
reason  will  support  the  bill  that  is  before 
the  House  today. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  when 
the  hon.  Minister  who  has  just  spoken  indi- 
cated that  it  is  parallel  to  federal  legislation, 
it  is  herein  that  we  find  the  serious  criticism 
of  the  matter  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  this 
Legislature  today. 

The  federal  legislation  has  already  received 
approval  in  principle.  It  will  be  examined 
carefully  by  committee  and  will,  in  due 
course  be  enacted  and  be  available  for  the 
protection  of  depositors  across  this  country. 
I  firmly  believe  it  would  then  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ontario  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  require  companies  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion to  put  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  federal  legislation. 

The  Minister  himself  has  indicated  that  this 
would  be  the  procedure  eventually  followed 
in  this  province.  Therefore  there  is  only  one 
reason  why  the  bill  is  before  us  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  reason  that  was  written  in  red  head- 
lines in  the  Toronto  Star  this  afternoon.  The 
government,  through  this  Minister,  has  simply 
saved  another  company,  the  York  Trust  Com- 
pany that  is  chartered  in  this  province,  from 
failure— and  the  loss  to  the  depostors  on  a 
personal  basis  that  this  would  involve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say,  without  any 
equivocation,  that  no  further  losses  of  this 
nature  can  even  be  contemplated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
not  only  support  the  principle  of  deposit  in- 
surance, but  we  are  forced  to  the  position 
where  we  must  also  support  the  late  and 
equivocal  action  that  this  government  has 
finally  taken  under  these  circumstances  of 
crisis  and  pressure. 

I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  found  itself  in  the  last  two  weeks  in 
a  position  of  mounting  pressure.  We  on  this 
side  have  endeavoured  to  find  out,  by  care- 
fully worded  questions  and  by  circumstances 
that  were  put  to  the  government,  the  informa- 
tion that  was  behind  the  crisis  that  has  come 
into  being— and  has  simply  come  before  us 
in  this  bill  that  is  being  steam-rollered 
through  the  House  yesterday,  today,  and  per- 
haps tomorrow.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
government  has  not  been  honest  with  the 
people's  representatives  here  in  this  House. 

I  would  say  that  although  the  questions 
were  answered  with  truth,  there  was  evasion. 
There  was  the  holding  back  of  the  facts, 
which  probably  in  the  Minister's  mind  would 
have  led  to  the  run  on  this  particular  trust 


company  which  has  occurred,  in  his  words— 
although  this  has  been  denied  by  the  company 
—and  which  is  being  obviated  and  moved  into 
the  realm  where  it  is  not  going  to  hurt  any 
individuals  by  this  particular  bill.  So  it  is 
very  diJBBcult  to  restrain  our  position  in  this 
House  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill  in  principle 
only. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  talk  about  the 
position  of  this  government,  which  has  come 
to  a  head  in  the  presentation  of  the  bill  and 
under  these  particularly  bad  circumstances. 
We  know  that  deposit  insurance  is  before 
the  federal  Parliament.  We  know  that  all  the 
provinces  of  Canada  are  concerned  with  the 
provision  of  this  sort  of  protection  for  the  in- 
vestors and  depositors  in  their  own  provinces; 
but  only  Ontario  —  no  other  province  —  has 
had  to  take  the  emergency  action  that  we 
now  find  placed  before  us  on  the  order  paper, 
and  which  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon. 

The  government  has  muddled  and  misgov- 
erned itself  into  the  situation  where  even  a 
few  days  delay  would  spell  disaster.  I  have 
referred  to  the  questions  that  have  been 
put  to  the  administration  over  the  past  few 
days  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  and  the  NDP. 
I  am  not  saying  that  they  were  incorrectly 
answered  but  there  was  evasion,  and  there 
was  not  the  full  flow  of  information  that 
would  and  might  have  restored  public  confi- 
dence. It  is  in  this  particular  concern  that  we 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  in 
horror  at  what  has  happened  and  at  the  direc- 
tion of  this  particular  administration  in  the 
days  just  gone  by,  the  months  just  gone  by, 
leading  to  Prudential,  and  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  accession  of  this  administra- 
tion, with  the  number  of  financial  downfalls 
and  bankruptcies  and  personal  losses  that  can 
be  directed— certainly  to  the  new  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  but  far 
beyond  him,  of  course,  since  his  responsibility 
is  only  of  recent  date— to  the  administration 
itself  and  certainly  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario  (Mr.  Robarts). 

The  Minister  himself  has  admitted  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  designed  to  save  one 
particular  company.  I  would  predict  to  you, 
sir,  that  although  the  Conservative  majority 
will  pass  it,  and  we  are  concurring  in  the 
bill  in  principle,  it  will  never  have  much  efi^ect 
other  than  to  reassure  the  depositors  of  York 
Trust.  I  would  presume  that  federal  legisla- 
tion will  come  into  force  after  proper  con- 
sideration, in  such  a  time  that  this  legislation, 
in  fact,  will  not  be  applied  and  that  we  will 
be  asked  to  approve  further  legislation  which 
will  bring  our  corporations  under  the  federal 
deposit  insurance  provisions. 
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It  appears,  then,  that  the  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  protect  depositors;  but  we  know 
that  for  the  few  days  that  it  will  be  effective 
it  is  designed  to  save  one  company,  York 
Trust,  which  has  got  into  these  difficulties 
because  of  the  general  loss  of  confidence  of 
depositors  and  investors  in  the  financial 
community  of  Ontario. 

I  regret  to  say  that  at  this  late  date  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  other  vehicle  for 
the  financial  recovery  of  York  Trust  other 
than  this.  It  is  necessary  that  the  government 
of  Ontario  step  in  after  having  contributed 
and,  in  fact,  created  the  chaos  that  leads  to 
this  situation,  with  emergency  legislation. 

We  have  some  very  specific  objections.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  sir,  and  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  has  pointed  out  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  that  the  bill  is  designed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  save  one  company;  but  the 
Minister,  of  course,  has  never  said  this  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  Ontario  who 
are  gathered  here.  He  has  presented  this  as 
carefully  considered  legislation  which  will 
have  jurisdiction  and  application  in  Ontario 
for  many  years  and  which,  in  fact,  once 
again  leads  the  world  in  a  situation  of  such 
importance. 

We  know  that  the  federal  legislation  came 
in  before  his;  that  it  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple; and  he  has  admitted  himself  that  this 
legislation  parallels  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  can  throw  out  the  one  and  take  in  the 
other  as  soon  as  this  particular  emergency 
passes.  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  if  we 
admit  that  under  the  circumstances  that  this 
government  has  brought  this  province  to,  it 
is  the  only  recovery  vehicle  available— short 
of  simply  the  crash  transference  of  some 
funds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  as,  let  us  say,  deposits  in  the  York 
Trust  itself. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  the  circumstances 
that  are  present  in  Ontario  today  are  reflect- 
ing on  the  company  York  Trust  itself.  I 
suppose  its  greatest  difficulty  is  the  fear  of 
the  man  on  the  street  who  has  a  few  dollars 
deposited  there;  he  has  gone  in  and  put  his 
money  down  and  picked  up  his  free  prize— 
his  electric  knife  or  his  toaster.  He  has  been 
in  receipt  of  the  special  rates  of  interest  some 
of  these  trust  companies  seem  to  be  able  to 
offer,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  government. 
This  company  has  been  able  to  expand;  it 
has  been  an  interesting  expansion  over  the 
years;  it  has  been  an  expansion,  I  would 
say,  that  has  been  uncontrolled,  ungoverned 
by  this  government. 


But  it  does  find  itself  in  this  position  of 
crisis,  simply  because  of  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  the 
depositors  particularly,  that  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  Ministry  that  is  presently  in 
control  of  the  affairs  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  specifically  the  Minister 
has  said  that  this  is  general  legislation  and 
leading  legislation  but  he  has  not  admitted 
that  it  is  crisis  legislation.  Yet  this  is  some- 
thing of  which  we  in  this  chamber  are  very 
well  aware.  I  would  object  very  strenuously 
to  the  fact  that  the  government  has  not 
revealed  the  facts  to  us  over  the  past  few 
days.  Even  in  his  speech,  introducing  the 
bill  on  first  and  second  readings,  he  has  not 
faced  the  position  that  the  government  must 
have  been  facing  and  sweating  over  in  the 
days  gone  by. 

Second,  the  Minister  himself  has  pointed 
out  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  the  over- 
riding protection  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  looking  for.  It  is  designed  to  provide 
protection  and  salvation  for  one  company 
only.  The  Minister  has  tried  to  answer  this 
attack  before  it  was  even  made;  but  I  would 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  we  as  members  of  this  House,  are 
deeply  concerned  as  to  the  general  approach 
the  government  is  going  to  take  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  investment  community  of 
Ontario.  We  have  not  had  a  look  at  the 
whole  programme;  we  have  no  confidence 
that  there  is  a  whole  programme.  I  would 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
have  no  confidence  in  this  either. 

I  would  say  that  the  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides no  protection  for  the  depositors  in 
companies  that  are  registered  outside  of 
the  province  of  Ontario— categories  2,  3,  4  and 
5  in  the  Minister's  early  remarks.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  bill  were  carefully  considered 
by  a  committee,  which  would  have  access  to 
constitutional  legal  advice,  we  may  very  well 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  require 
any  company  accepting  deposits  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  no  matter  where  they  are 
registered,  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  bill. 

The  hasty  provision  which  is  before  us, 
and  which  will  not  have  access  to  the  com- 
mittee, at  least  in  the  words  of  the  Minister 
himself,  will  mean  that  we  cannot  examine  it 
more  carefully— that  we  cannot  have  expert 
advice  on  possible  amendments  that  would 
make  this  more  viable  and  useful  in  the 
circumstances  that  we  find  today.  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  more  than  half  of  the  com- 
panies that  accept  deposits  of  this  nature  in 
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the   province    of   Ontario   are   not   registered 
here. 

So  once  again  it  is  evident  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  providing  patchwork  protection, 
emergency  protection,  for  only  one  situation. 
Once  again  it  appears  that  this  bill  is  a 
massive  band-aid  for  one  group  of  companies, 
or  one  company  because  this  government  did 
not  have  the  sense,  after  repeated  warnings, 
to  take  appropriate  action. 

These  warnings  came  in  the  House.  They 
have  come  in  years  gone  by.  But  more  than 
that,  they  came  from  the  financial  failures 
v/hich  have  been  listed  for  us  in  speeches  in 
this  chamber  in  just  recent  days— a  list  of 
infamy  that  is  associated  with  the  personal 
losses  of  a  good  many  of  the  citizens  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  referred  a  moment  ago  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  will  not  go  before  the 
committee  which  would  meet  outside  this 
House.  It  is  important,  I  believe,  not  only 
that  before  the  bill  is  properly  enacted  we 
have  access  to  professional  opinion  on  the 
constitutional  matter  that  I  brought  to  your 
attention,  but  also  that  we  will  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  experts  in  the  field— except 
as  they  are  reported  in  the  press— who  may 
very  well  want  to  have  something  specific  to 
say  to  us  as  legislators  and  to  the  government 
in  circumstances  other  than  the  closed  doors 
of  the  Cabinet  Ministers*  rooms,  about  deposit 
insurance  and  how  seriously  this  has  affected 
the  money  markets  of  Ontario  in  the  years 
and  months  that  we  have  just  come  through. 

I  believe  the  premium  rate  itself,  although 
it  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  set  out  in  federal 
legislation,  should  have  more  careful  con- 
sideration. It  seems  strange  that  the  same 
rate  will  apply  to  the  company  that  this  bill 
is  expressly  designed  to  protect  and  also  to 
the  many  other  companies  who  have  been 
in  stable  business  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
whether  there  should  be  a  variable  premium 
in  this  regard,  but  it  does  seem  strange  that 
those  companies  who  have  acted  responsibly, 
even  though  there  was  not  responsible  govern- 
ment direction  in  this  matter,  should  be 
penalized  at  this  time  and  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  has  said,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  that  he  has  lost  sleep  over  this 
matter  or  that  he  has  burned  the  midnight 
oil  in  developing  this  legislation.  It  appears 
really  that  the  bill  was  written  elsewhere  and 
is  thrown  into  the  legislative  hopper  in  this 


House  as  a  stopgap  measure.  But  I  would 
say  that  he  must  carry  the  responsibility  today 
for  piloting  the  bill  through  this  chamber  and 
in  rush  circumstances. 

He  has  indicated  publicly  that  he  wants  it 
to  have  Royal  assent  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  But  he  is  not  the  man  responsible. 
The  man  sitting  in  some  boredom  beside  him 
is  the  one  responsible,  the  representative  in 
this  chamber  from  London  North,  the  man 
who  has  had  the  responsibility  for  ordering 
the  affairs  of  this  province  for  some  years. 
He  has  not  heeded  the  warnings  that  have 
come  from  the  financial  community  and  from 
the  members  of  this  House,  and  he  now  finds 
himself  in  a  position  where  he  instructs  his 
newest  Minister  in  this  connection  to  bring 
in  patchwork  legislation,  get  it  through  the 
House  in  two  days,  and  save  one  of  the  com- 
panies downtown  which  has  got  itself  into  this 
position,  because  of  no  confidence  in  the 
financial  community— and  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  his  own  policies. 

I  would  say  then  the  responsibility  for  the 
continuing  and  deepening  financial  chaos  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
will  tell  us  he  is  prepared  to  accept  that 
responsibility  and  I  am  glad  of  that,  because 
it  appears  that  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
going  to  have  to  make  the  judgment  in  this 
matter;  and  this  is  the  thing  that  I  want  to 
deal  with  now. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  session 
of  this  Legislature,  by  my  resolution,  we 
urged  the  government  and  the  membership 
of  this  House  to  put  this  whole  matter  deal- 
ing with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  before  the  appropriate  standing 
committee  of  this  Legislature.  The  Conserva- 
tive majority,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Prime  Minister  naturally  turned  this  down. 
We  have  now  asked  that  this  particular  bill 
go  before  the  appropriate  standing  committee 
of  the  Legislature  and  it  has  been  indicated 
that  this  will  not  be  granted;  that  it  will  be 
bulldozed  by  the  Tory  majority  through  this 
House  without  the  consideration  that,  I  say 
to  you,  sir,  is  an  important  part  of  the 
developing  legislative  programme  that  may 
restore  confidence  in  the  years  that  he  ahead. 

I  vj^ould  say,  sir,  that  this  being  the  case, 
and  since  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  with  all 
of  the  ramifications  associated  with  other 
financial  failures  that  have  taken  place  in 
months  gone  by,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  real  examination  will  be  on 
the  hustings.    I  hesitate,  sir,  to  put  it  on  this 
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level  because  we  are  concerned  with  saving 
York  Trust;  and  I  would  say  that  ahead  of 
that  we  are  concerned  with  saving  the  de- 
positors who  are  lining  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  offices  of  York  Trust— according  to  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
—desperately  waiting  their  withdrawal  slips. 
And  the  only  way  we  can  get  them  back  in 
the  subway  cars  is  simply  by  passing  this 
emergency  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  think  this  would  be  a  proper 
time  for  me  to  just  make  one  statement  with 
respect  to  that  newspaper  report,  because  I 
know  the  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor  on  this  point  unless  you 
direct  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  only  trying  to 
give  the  facts,  that  is  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  has  the 
right  to  rise  on  a  point  of  order  if  something 
has  been  said  that  is  out  of  order  and  he 
wishes  to  correct  a  wrong  impression.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  he  is  free  to  quite  properly 
rise  on  a  point  of  order  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Speaking  to  the  point  of  order, 
sir,  my  impression  is  that  the  Minister  is  going 
to  have  some  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  headlines  in  the  Toronto  Star  this  after- 
noon, which  quoted  him  as  saying  that  he 
has  saved  York  Trust.  Surely  his  opportunity 
to  speak  on  that  was  in  his  earlier  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  simply  say  this,  and 
report  through  you  to  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, that  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  there 
were  some  withdrawals  from  that  company. 
There  was  nothing  noticeable  by  way  of  un- 
usual business  done  yesterday,  and  I  have  no 
information  today  as  to  what  the  position  is, 
but  I  think  the  inference  and  the  reference  to 
a  run  of  the  proportion  described  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  a  desirable 
thing  to  leave  unreplied  to  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that 
my  references  to  the  people  waiting  for  with- 
drawal slips  may  have  been  an  exaggeration, 
but  I  would  say,  sir— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  very  point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  I  would  draw  to  the  Min- 
ister's  attention   the   headline   in   this   after- 


noon's   paper,    which    says:    Rowntree    Says 
Province  Stopped  Run  on  York  Trust. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now,  if  I  may  continue  my 
remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  legislation  is 
effective. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  may  continue  my  remarks, 
sir,  I  was  drawing  to  your  attention  that 
although  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  is  responsible  for  this  bill,  and 
we  are  interested  in  his  views,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  necessity  for  the  bill  lies  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  administration.  I 
would  say  that  by  permitting  slipshod  finan- 
cial operations,  misleading  advertising,  the 
policing  of  the  investing  company,  he  has 
brought  the  integrity  of  the  Toronto  financial 
community  into  disrespect  in  Ontario  and  the 
world. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
has  resulted  in  the  ruination  of  the  financial 
reputation  of  Ontario,  and  particularly  To- 
ronto, which  up  until  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months,  has  been  considered,  and  rightly 
so,  as  the  financial  capital  of  this  country. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  would  say,  as  Liberals,  and 
all  of  you  agree  with  this,  that  this  is  a  period 
of  time  when  all  of  us  as  Canadians  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  investment  of  our 
own  people  in  buying  back  our  natural  re- 
source industry  and  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Under  these  circumstances  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  has,  as  I  have  said,  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  that  is  needed  if  we 
are  going  to  progress  in  this  programme  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

This  is  an  emergency  bill.  It  is  needed  to 
stave  off  another  financial  collapse  of 
disastrous  proportions,  as  far  as  depositors 
are  concerned. 

I  would  say  to  you  again,  sir,  that  my 
reference  to  Ontario  specifically  is  based  on 
the  obvious  fact  that  although  federal  legisla- 
tion is  presently  before  the  House  in  Ottawa, 
Ontario  is  the  only  province  that  has  had  to 
take  these  emergency  steps  in  order  to  stave 
off  another  in  an  incredibly  long  list  of 
financial  failures. 

So  it  is  here,  sir,  it  is  here  in  Ontario  that 
the  rot  of  government  irresponsibility  has 
permitted  these  things  to  come  about. 
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Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
That  is  a  very  harmful  remark. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say  that  the  only 
parallel  to  the  situation  that  is  before  us  in 
the  pressure  that  is  being  exerted  by  the 
majority  backing  the  government,  is  in  the 
year  1962  when  the  Toronto  Hydro  bill  was 
passed  through  this  House;  introduced  one 
day  and  had  second  and  third  reading  the 
next. 

There  was  a  real  emergency  at  that  time  as 
well.  It  was  generally  accepted  by  respon- 
sible people  on  all  sides  that  the  legislation, 
if  treated  that  way,  would  at  least  keep  the 
lights  on  in  Toronto.  Now  I  suppose  there 
is  a  comparison. 

Here  is  a  point  where,  if  the  legislation  is 
not  crammed  through  the  House  there  is  a 
chance  of  a  company  which,  really  through 
some  fault  of  its  own  but  mostly  through  the 
fault  of  the  government  in  not  maintaining 
financial  responsibility  and  confidence,  is  in 
this  particular  emergency  situation. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  had  a  resolution 
calHng  for  full  examination.  We  do  request 
that  this  bill  go  before  the  committee,  but 
surely  the  bill  itself  is  the  proof  of  the 
dangerous  ineptitude  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  government.  They  have  refused  a 
full  public  investigation  that  is  surely  needed 
for  the  restoration  of  confidence. 

I  would  say  to  you  again,  sir,  that  only  an 
election  and  a  change  of  government  can 
clean  up  the  financial  mess  in  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  speak  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill  which  the  government  has  brought  in 
with  such  unseemly  haste,  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  comments  of  the  Minister,  in 
moving  second  reading  of  the  bill,  about 
what  this  government  has  done  about  the 
basic  vacuum  in  legislation  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  relating  to  finance  and  acceptance 
companies. 

I  think  we  must  remember  that  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
civic  holiday  in  1965,  British  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company  was  bailed  out  by  this  gov- 
ernment by  a  standby  credit,  because  it  was 
at  that  late  hour  of  that  day  that  the  govern- 
ment suddenly  realized  that  British  Mortgage 
and  Trust  Company  would  not  be  able  to 
open  its  doors  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
following  civic  holiday.  It  provided,  at  that 
time,  a  standby  credit. 

That  is  about  18  months  ago.  Eighteen 
months  later  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  an 
identical  situation  and  the   government  this 


time  is  attempting  to  provide  something 
which  they  consider  to  be  a  permanent  solu- 
tion; but  is  not  going  to  give  this  House  the 
ample  opportunity  which  it  requires,  because 
it  has  to  be  rushed  through  to  cover  a  crisis 
which  has  developed  in  York  Trust  Company. 

The  crisis  is  there,  and  I  am  not  speaking 
about  whether  there  have  been  queues  of 
people  to  draw  out  their  money  or  otherwise. 
The  crisis  is  there  and  the  crisis  is  parallel 
with  what  happened  in  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corporation  and  what  has  happened  in  the 
last  few  days  in  connection  with  the  group 
of  companies  associated  with  British  Inter- 
national Finance  Canada  Limited. 

This  is  where  the  crucial  problem  lies. 
British  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  which 
was  in  existence  and  a  flourishing  company  in 
1965,  disappeared  from  sight  the  same  year. 
It  disappeared  from  sight  because  of  its 
association  and  connection  with  a  finance 
and  acceptance  company,  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corporation. 

York  Trust  and  Savings  Corporation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  in  the  identical  trouble  today 
because  it  is  associated,  owned  and  con- 
trolled as  one  of  the  subsidiary  operations  of 
British  International  Finance  Company, 
which  is  engaged  in  the  money  market. 

This  is  the  root  cause  of  the  troubles 
which  appear  in  the  legislative  vacuum  in 
the  province  of  Ontario;  not  companies  which 
are  dealing  in  the  capital  market  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  the 
companies  which  are  dealing  in  the  money 
market. 

There  are  the  banks  which  are,  because  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Home  Bank,  now  properly 
regulated.  The  loan  and  trust  corporations, 
which  dealt  in  the  money  market  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  were  in  the  good  wisdom 
of  this  Legislature  over  many  years  subject  to 
stringent  regulatory  provisions  of  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

I  will  come  back  to  those  provisions  in  a 
little  while.  But  the  finance  and  acceptance 
companies  which  have  dealt  in  the  money 
market,  are  totally  subject  to  no  specific 
regulations  dealing  with  them  as  companies 
operating  in  the  money  market.  They  are 
completely  distinguishable  from  other  types 
of  companies,  and  it  is  the  vacuum  in  that 
kind  of  legislation— which  does  not  exist  in 
any  sophisticated  jurisdiction  elsewhere  in 
North  America— which  is  at  the  root  and 
cause  of  the  trouble  in  this  province. 

It  is  not  suflBcient  for  the  Minister  to  get 
up  and  list  five  matters  which  he  has  dealt 
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with,  or  which  the  government  of  which  he 
is  a  member  has  dealt  with  in  the  field  of 
finance  and  acceptance  companies.  He  re- 
ferred to  one  piece  of  legislation  which  was 
passed  again  in  a  crisis  situation  in  1963  to 
preclude  Prudential  Finance  Corporation  and 
companies  similar  to  that  from  taking 
deposits  under  the  guise  of  carrying  on 
business  as  finance  companies.  They  passed 
one  piece  of  legislation  and  made  one 
amendment  to  The  Securities  Act  at  that 
time. 

Having  done  that,  the  Minister  then  refers 
to  four  other  things,  and  I  believe  I  made 
an  accurate  list  of  them.  He  referred  to  the 
financial  disclosure  provisions  of  The 
Securities  Act  of  1966  and  of  the  amending 
provisions  of  The  Corporations  Act.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  proxy  provisions  of  those  Acts. 
He  referred  to  the  Hughes  commission  and 
he  referred  to  the  select  committee  and  he 
made  some  reference  to  some  special  rules. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  this  House, 
and  through  this  House  I  hope  to  the  public, 
that  the  Minister  has  not  carried  out  any  of 
his  responsibilities  related  to  finance  and 
acceptance  companies. 

The  financial  disclosure  provisions  of  The 
Corporations  Act,  unless  I  am  totally  incorrect, 
have  not  yet  been  proclaimed  in  force.  The 
rules  with  relation  to  proxies  have  not  yet 
been  proclaimed  in  force.  The  Hughes  com- 
mission has  been  sitting  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  if  the  Minister  will  hark  back,  one 
of  the  matters  that  we  asked  specifically  was 
that  a  separate  commission  be  estabhshed  for 
British  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  bring  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act  up  to  date  in  view 
of  the  findings  of  a  commission  which  would 
look  specifically  into  the  collapse  of  that 
company. 

So  far,  after  all  these  months,  the  Hughes 
commission  has  not  even  gotten  around  to 
discussing  the  question  of  British  Mortgage 
and  Trust,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  faced 
today  vdth  a  panic  piece  of  legislation  to  fill 
a  gap  which  would  not  have  been  necessary 
had  a  commission  been  appointed  in  1965  to 
deal  with  British  Mortgage  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. The  select  committee  on  company  law 
is  of  course  sitting,  but  it  is  dealing  with  the 
general  fields  of  corporation  law  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  is  not  directing  its  atten- 
tion to  the  questions  related  to  the  securities 
markets  or  to  the  money  markets.  We  are 
dealing  with  some  very  fundamental  ques- 
tions in  that  committee,  but  that  committee 
is  not  touching  any  area  dealing  with  finance 


and  acceptance  companies  in  the  time  which 
it  has  been  sitting. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  leave 
this  part  of  the  topic,  nothing  that  this  govern- 
ment has  done  is  dealing  with  the  root  cause 
of  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  financial 
markets  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  because  it 
is  centred  in  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation, 
it  is  centred  in  Prudential  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Limited  and  it  is  centred  now  in  the 
group  of  companies  surrounding  York  Trust, 
of  which  the  senior  company,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  British  International  Finance  Com- 
pany—this is  the  area. 

The  Minister  has  not  given  notice  of  any 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  dealing  with 
finance  and  acceptance  companies,  just  as  in 
the  list  of  bills  of  which  he  has  given  notice 
he  did  not  include  any  notice  of  his  intention 
on  January  25  to  bring  in  this  bill.  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  government  is  under  an 
immediate  responsibility  to  produce  at  this 
session  of  the  Legislature— and  there  are  ample 
examples  of  the  kind  of  legislation  we  are 
talking  about— legislation  to  deal  with  finance 
and  acceptance  companies  as  a  separate  and 
distinct   category. 

Those  companies  have  to  be  dealt  with  by 
way  of  legislation  in  this  province  at  this 
session.  We  cannot  afford  another  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation,  we  cannot  afford  the 
shaky  sensation  which  goes  through  the  com- 
munity of  the  province  of  Ontario  as  a  result 
of  the  open  dispute  between  Mr.  Coyne  and 
Mr.  Stevens.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  upon 
the  findings  of  the  Hughes  commission.  It  is 
not  as  if  the  Hughes  commisison  findings  are 
the  sole  reservoir  of  knowledge  in  this  area. 

I  would  simply  point  out  what  the  Minister 
may  very  well  know;  that  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  I  assume  is  a  sophisticated 
financial  community,  you  cannot  incorporate 
a  company  with  the  words  "finance"  or 
"acceptance"  under  any  general  corporate 
law.  You  come  under  separate  and  district 
provisions  and  they  have  the  knowledge  and 
they  have  the  kind  of  legislation  which  this 
government  must  introduce  at  this  session. 

I  leave  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill  which  requires,  even  in  this  hurried  at- 
mosphere, substantial  consideration.  I  make 
this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  House;  that  this 
party  is  prepared  to  sit  this  afternoon  and 
this  evening  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  this 
bill  today,  not  tomorrow  or  the  day  after- 
wards. We  are  not  interested  in  this  bill  going 
to  another  committee  at  this  point,  because  it 
has  to  be  passed  today.    We  would  ask  the 
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government  to  accede  to  this ,  proposition  and 
to  pass  the  bill  through  all  the  stages. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  we  in  this  Legis- 
lature are  capable  of  giving,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  attention  required  for  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  so  that  the  crisis  of  confidence  which 
the  government  has  moved  to  halt  and  to 
abate  will  in  fact  climax  today,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  question  about  the  operation  of 
this  bill  by  the  time  midnight  comes  tonight. 

Now  the  principle  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  found  in  section  25  of  the  Act  and  provides 
that  with  the  limitation  of  the  $20,000  per 
deposit  every  member  institution  that  is  carry- 
ing on  business  on  the  day  on  which  the  Act 
comes  into  force,  namely  today  I  trust,  are 
insured  by  the  corporation  from  and  after  that 
date  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  A  member 
institution,  and  I  would  hke  to  draw  this  to 
the  Minister's  attention,  the  member  institu- 
tions as  I  understand  it,  and  I  would  like  him 
specifically  so  to  state,  covers  only  those  com- 
panies which  are  both  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  registered. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  section  22  says. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now  I  am  just  referring  to 
the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  newspaper 
reports  there  were  indications  that  it  covered 
both  types  of  companies,  the  companies  which 
are  registered  here  from  elsewhere  and  those 
which  are  provincially  incorporated  companies. 

Mr.  Singer:  Section  22  says  so. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  understand,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply,  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  indicate  that  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  are  11  provincially  incorporated 
loan  corporations  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
which  will  be  subject  to  this  Act,  two  of 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  last  century 
and  have  been  in  operation  since  that  time, 
nine  of  which  have  been  incorporated  since 
1959  and  are  all  relatively  new  operations. 

There  are  other  loan  corporations  operating 
in  Ontario  which  are  not  covered  by  this  bill, 
three  of  which,  as  I  understand  it,  are  extra- 
provincial  corporations  from  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  nine  of  which  are  federally  in- 
corporated companies. 

The  other  group  of  companies  which,  I 
understand,  are  covered  by  this  bill  are  the  17 
provincially  incorporated  trust  companies  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  of  which  six  were 
incorporated  many  years  ago  and  the  balance 
were  incorporated  within  the  last  few  years. 

So  we  have  10  or  11  of  the  trust  companies 
and  nine  of  the  loan  corporations,  as  creatures 


which  came  into  existence  by  special  act  of 
this  Legislature  within  the  last  10  years;  and 
herein  Hes  the  problem,  herein  hes  one  of  the 
basic  problems  that  this  Legislature  is  now 
faced  with,  as  it  was  with  British  Mortgage 
and  Trust  Company.  That  is,  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  provisions  of  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act,  the  responsibiUties  of  the 
registrar  of  loan  and  trust  corporations  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  tliat  he  has  not  been  provided 
widi  the  staff  which  would  pennit  him  to  do 
the  job  v.'hich  was  required  under  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  had  he  been  pro- 
vided with  that  staflF  and  had  he  been  provided 
with  the  expert  knowledge  and  advice  which 
such  a  staff  would  have  provided,  we  would 
not  have  been  in  the  position  with  British 
Mortgage  and  Trust  which  the  government 
was  in  two  years  ago  and  which  we  are  now 
in  today  because  of  the  York  Trust  Company. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  depositors 
who  are  covered,  and  my  understanding  of 
the  bill,  and  I  assume  the  Minister  will  say 
so,  is  that  if  it  is  a  provincially  incorporated 
loan  corporation  or  a  provincially  incorporated 
trust  company,  then  I  assume  that  regardless 
of  where  the  deposit  is  made  across  Canada, 
in  any  office  of  such  a  provincially  incor- 
porated trust  company  that  depositor  will  be 
protected. 

For  example,  if  a  deposit  is  made  in  Van- 
couver in  a  branch  of  the  National  Trust 
Company,  this  legislation  protects  that  de- 
positor. I  think  this  does  raise  a  question  as 
to  where  the  cost  should  be  borne  of  such 
deposit  legislation,  because  there  is  a  pre- 
mium which  is,  as  I  calculate  it,  $333  per  $1 
million  of  deposits  which  are  to  be  covered 
by  this  insurance.  The  premium  will  obviously 
be  an  expense  of  the  companies  to  do  the 
business  which  they  are  carrying  on,  and  to 
that  extent  50  per  cent  of  it  will  be  borne 
by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
because  of  loss  of  revenue  in  the  reduction  of 
the  income  of  those  companies  which  is  sub- 
ject to  tax.  The  other  one-half  of  the  premium 
in  each  case,  I  assume,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  accounting  will  in  fact  be  passed  through 
the  savings  and  deposit  branches  of  the  loan 
and  trust  corporations  and  will  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  to  the  person  who  is  making  the 
deposit.  So  the  cost  of  this  kind  of  insurance, 
insofar  as  it  is  to  be  defrayed  by  premiums, 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  public  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  one  way  or  another. 

The  other  source  of  funds,  Mr.  Speaker, 
appears  to  be  capital  which  will  be  subscribed 
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by  the  government  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. In  these  circumstances  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  put  up  any  money 
by  way  of  capital.  The  bill  provides  for  some 
$5  million  to  be  subscribed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  pre- 
sumably to  be  payable  over  a  period  of  time. 
I  would  certainly  think  that  there  is  no  need 
for  this  kind  of  share  capital  in  this  kind  of 
Crown  corporation. 

The  bill  contains  elaborate  provisions  per- 
mitting the  corporation  to  obtain  funds  from 
almost  any  source,  including  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  including  the 
guarantee  of  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  for  any  funds  which  it  raises  from 
other  sources.  So  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  need  for  this  government  to  subscribe 
money,  other  than  a  very  nominal  amount 
for  the  purposes  of  the  formal  necessities  of 
such  a  corporation  as  a  corporation.  The 
funds  which  it  is  going  to  get,  whether  by 
way  of  premium  or  from  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  or  from  the  public, 
is  all  going  to  come  from  the  public. 

Let  me  speak  a  moment  about  the  form  of 
the  corporation.  The  Minister  has  set  up  a 
corporation  which  consists  of  a  chairman, 
three  or  four  senior  civil  servants  and  a 
number  of  other  people,  the  total  number  of 
which  has  not  been  disclosed.  This  corpora- 
tion is,  from  that  time  on,  going  to  report 
to  this  House  through  the  Minister.  The  Min- 
ister by  this  bill  will  escape  any  responsibility 
because  his  only  obligation,  once  this  bill 
is  passed,  is  to  report  the  affairs  of  this  cor- 
poration to  the  House.  He  will  not,  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  Ministerial  responsibility, 
be  responsible  for  that  corporation,  which 
leaves  us  exactly  in  the  position  that  this  cor- 
poration, as  so  many  others  of  these  bodies 
are,  is  subject  only  to  the  standing  committee 
on  government  commissions.  We  all  know 
and  it  has  been  gone  over  many  times  in  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  committee  has 
not  the  staff,  has  not  the  capacity,  has  not 
the  time  at  its  disposal  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  democratic  ac- 
countability. 

I  refer  only  briefly  to  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  by  some  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  securities  commission,  to  have 
it  established  as  some  kind  of  a  body  out 
there  in  limbo  accountable  to  nobody— ac- 
countable only  to  the  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions  which,  for  practical 
purposes,  is  not  an  effective  body.  I  say  that 
the  fundamental  idea  that  this  corporation 
should  only  be  accountable  to  the  standing 


committee  on  government  commissions,  and 
that  the  hon.  Minister's  responsibility  is  to 
lay  before  this  House  a  report  of  its  activities, 
is  inadequate  to  say  the  least.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  like  this  effort  by  this  government  in 
this  kind  of  a  situation  to  shift  its  responsi- 
bility off  to  such  a  body  as  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  moment,  let  me  turn 
to  the  question  of  loan  and  trust  corporations 
and  the  different  philosophy  which  is  involved 
in  that  statute.  The  philosophy  which  is  gain- 
ing credence  as  the  only  basic  philosophy  to 
deal  with  corporate  matters  in  the  overall 
view,  is  the  philosophy  of  public  disclosure- 
full,  free  and  public  disclosure.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that,  under  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act,  the  government  has  sub- 
stituted the  old  traditional  method  of  not 
providing  for  public  disclosure,  but  for  having 
the  information  furnished  to  the  registrar  of 
loan  and  trust  corporations. 

The  result  is  that  the  information,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  as  required  by 
this  statute,  from  each  of  the  loan  and  trust 
corporations,  is  not  available  to  the  public. 
The  only  provision  in  that  statute  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  report  to  be  made  by  the 
registrar  of  loan  and  trust  corporations  to  the 
hon.  Minister.  The  last  report  that  is  avail- 
able is  the  1965  report  of  the  registrar  of 
loan  and  trust  corporations  for  the  business 
in  1964.  So  we  are  sitting  here  today  debating 
a  bill  which  relates  to  the  loan  and  trust 
corporations  and  there  is  no  report  of  the 
registrar  of  loan  and  trust  corporations  for 
the  year   1965,  or  for  the  year   1966. 

It  could  quite  well  be  possible  that  the 
1966  report  would  not  yet  be  available, 
but  certainly  it  is  inexcusable  that  a  statutory 
requirement  for  a  report  to  be  prepared  forth- 
with should  not  be  available  in  this  Legis- 
lature for  this  debate,  for  the  business  of  the 
loan  and  trust  corporations  for  the  year  1965. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  provide  elaborate 
provisions  by  which,  if  the  registrar  reports  to 
the  corporation  and  the  corporation  reports 
to  the  Minister  and  the  Minister  reports  to 
the  government,  the  government  can  carry  out 
something  which  it  delightfully  calls  the 
rehabilitation  of  an  unsound  loan  or  trust 
corporation.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
procedure  that  is  necessary  to  have  incorpor- 
ated in  this  bill.  Indeed  that  provision  of  the 
bill  need  not  occur,  nor  have  a  place  in  this 
bill  at  all. 

There  are  ample  provisions  in  sections  113, 
or  114-to-124  of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act  for  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations,  if  he  had  the  adequate  staff  to 
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do  the  job,  to  make  every  investigation  which 
he  wishes  to  make— either  on  his  own  initi- 
ative or  by  way  of  examination,  by  way  of 
audit,  by  way  of  questions,  by  way  of 
examination  of  returns,  by  way  if  necessary 
of  appointing  an  examiner  with  all  the 
powers  under  The  Pubhc  Inquiries  Act,  To 
bring  into  this  statute  such  a  block-busting 
provision,  for  the  government  to  saddle  itself 
with  the  responsibility  of  taking  over  the 
operations  of  an  unsound  financial  operation, 
is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  total  failure 
of  the  government  to  fulfill  its  obligations  as 
they  presently  exist  under  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

It  may  well  be  that  at  some  time  such  a 
power  would  be  necessary,  but  before  there 
is  any  indication  that  that  power  was  neces- 
sary, I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
government  satisfy  this  Legislature  that  at 
some  time  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations  will  be  able  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  upon  him  for 
many  years  under  that  statute. 

There  is  not  very  much  more  that  needs  to 
be  said  about  the  principle  of  this  bill  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  which  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  way  in  which  this  bill  focuses  atten- 
tion, not  on  the  crisis  in  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations but  the  crisis  in  the  York  Trust 
Company,  or  the  crisis  in  housing,  or  the  crisis 
in  the  labour-management  relations  field,  or 
the  crisis  in  agriculture,  or  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  many  areas  of  the  afiFairs  of  this 
province. 

What  this  bill  does  in  its  technical,  limited 
way  is  to  focus  attention  on  the  crisis  of  con- 
fidence which  is  existing  and  growing  up  in 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
We,  in  this  Legislature,  cannot  tolerate  any 
longer  the  method  by  which  this  govern- 
ment, in  its  laborious  way,  refuses  to  face 
up  to  and  deal  with  any  problem  until  it  has 
reached  a  point  of  crisis  proportions  and  then 
to  be  asked  in  this  Legislature  to  speed 
through  legislation  which  is  ill-conceived,  in 
many  respects  badly  drafted,  in  order  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  this  govern- 
ment. 

This  legislation  should  have  been  intro- 
duced last  session,  or  the  session  before.  It 
should  have  been  subject  to  real  examination. 
It  should  not  be  something  which  is  stolen 
and  copied  from  another  bill  which  is  pre- 
sented in  another  Legislature  or  another 
Parliament  in  Canada;  it  should  have  been 
available  if  this  government  had  been  on  top 
of  its  obligations  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 


I  do  not  know  how  many  times  we  in  this 
party,  and  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and  other 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  are  going 
to  say  to  the  government:  "You  have  got  to 
provide  the  kind  of  expert  knowledge  which 
will  produce  the  kind  of  legislation  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  which  will  make  certain 
that  the  financial  markets  of  this  country  are 
soundly  protected." 

The  problem  is  not  that  this  government 
has  to  be  a  pathfinder  in  this  area.  There 
may  well  be  areas  where,  in  particular  legis- 
lation, some  new  ideas  may  be  incorporated. 
But  there  is  not  one  particle  of  legislation  in 
the  field  of  financial  and  commercial  affairs, 
relating  to  financial  markets  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  where  the  work,  the  research,  and 
the  legislation  is  not  available,  in  other  juris- 
dictions operating  under  substantially  com- 
parable conditions. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  conditions  there 
are  different.  Of  course  there  will  have  to  be 
adaptive  measures  to  make  the  law  applicable 
to  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  in  the  whole 
field  of  securities  legislation,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  in  certain  areas  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
models  for  every  bill  that  should  be  passed 
in  this  Legislature  are  available.  This  new 
Minister,  with  his  new  department,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  government  to  shift 
the  burden  away  from  the  Attorney  General, 
where  this  whole  field  has  been  ne^ected  and 
not  brought  up  to  date  over  many  years,  has 
an  obligation  and  a  responsibility— not  next 
year,  not  the  year  afterwards,  but  this  year— 
to  bring  in  legislation  deahng  with  finance  and 
acceptance  companies,  deahng  with  the  bring- 
ing up  to  date  of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act,  deahng  with  the  requirements 
that  trustees  under  bond  issues  or  note  issues 
are  to  have  some  specific  aflBrmative  obhga- 
tions  to  the  security  holders  and  in  many  other 
fields.  This  Minister  must  bring  in  that  legis- 
lation, and  we  in  this  House  will  give  it  the 
best  consideration  that  we  can.  But  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  continue  to  support  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  when  they  leave  this  constant 
vacuum,  the  constant  and  continuing  vacuum, 
which  is  causing  all  the  trouble. 

I  leave  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  I 
began,  in  the  field  of  finance  and  acceptance 
companies. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning we  will  support  the  bill.  We  will  urge 
its  passage  through  this  Legislature  today. 
We  will  have  some  criticisms  and  comments 
about  it.  We  think  that  there  are  many  things 
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fundamentally  wrong  with  the  procedure  the 
government  has  chosen  to  follow,  but  the 
crucial  point  must  be  passed,  and  it  must  be 
passed  today,  so  that  the  depositors  in  the 
loan  and  trust  corporations  incorporated  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  must  be  assured  be- 
fore nightfall  that  their  investment  and  their 
deposits  are  fully  protected. 

We  are  prepared  to  assist  the  government 
to  overcome  the  crisis  of  confidence  for  which 
it  in  a  large  measure  is  responsible.  They  will 
have  our  support  and  we  will  support  the  bill 
on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  there  no  government  speaker, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  they  never  have  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  had  rather  hoped  that  we 
would  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  on  this  important  subject,  be- 
cause as  my  leader  said  just  a  few  moments 
ago  we  really  cannot  level  too  much  of  the 
fault  and  opprobrium  on  the  shoulders  of  this 
new  Minister.  After  all,  he  complains,  he 
plaintively  says,  "I  have  only  been  in  this  port- 
folio since  November  14  and  how  can  you 
expect  me  to  have  changed  anything  in  that 
short  period  of  time?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  When  did  I  say  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  it  here  and 
in  the  press  releases;  the  Minister  knows  it 
and  it  is  there.  So  if  that  is  the  excuse  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  person  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  blame  and  that  is  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  of  Ontario; 
and  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  not  taken  part  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  recent  re- 
marks of  the  member  for  Riverdale,  I  think 
he  made  one  serious  mistake.  I  think  that  he 
has  neglected  to  point  out  that  up  until  now 
the  only  knowledge  that  we  have  of  a  crisis 
comes  from  the  Minister's  remarks,  not  in  this 
Legislature  but  to  the  newspapers. 

Apparently  there  seems  to  be  a  case  for 
this  unusual  procedure.  This  procedure  has 
taken  place  only  on  two  occasions  in  the 
time  I  have  been  in  the  Legislature.  One 
was  the  incident  referred  to  by  my  leader 
and  dealt  with  the  compulsory  arbitration  in 
the  Toronto  Hydro  strike,  and  the  other  is 
on  this  occasion. 

On  this  occasion,  for  a  reason  that  has  not 
as  yet  been  explained  to  us,  as  the  Minister 
was  delivering  his  opening  remarks  on  the 
first  reading  of  this  bill  the  printed  bill  was 


being  distributed  through  the  House.  That, 
sir,  would  indicate  to  me  some  feeling  of 
urgency. 

I  have  examined  carefully  his  press  release, 
and  listened  to  his  remarks  that  he  gave  in 
the  form  of  a  press  release  yesterday.  There 
is  not  one  word,  one  phrase,  one  sentence, 
that  indicates  any  feeling  of  urgency  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  to 
be  considered,  carefully  considered  and  let 
us  get  on  with  the  job. 

He  did  not  mention  York  Trust.  It  is  a 
routine  matter,  new  Minister,  new  plans,  new 
care  and  attention  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity; and  so  we  have  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  apply  to  all  these  people  and  do  all  these 
wonderful  things.  This  afternoon,  sir,  he  said 
again  not  one  word  about  urgency.  Why 
then,  does  my  friend  from  Riverdale  say  we 
are  going  to  support  this  bill  going  through 
and  we  will  sit  all  night  if  necessary  because 
there  is  a  great  urgency? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  That 
is  right. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  urgency  that  demands  this  unusual 
and  unique  procedure,  let  the  government 
this  afternoon  make  the  case  for  it.  Let  the 
Prime  Minister  make  a  case.  Let  him  tell  us. 
Let  him  at  long  last  be  frank  with  the  people 
in  this  Legislature,  be  frank  with  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  tell  us  what  has  been  going 
on  in  this  province  over  the  last  two  weeks, 
while  they  rushed  in  with  emergency  legisla- 
tion, while  they  held  meetings  behind  closed 
doors,  while  they  made  continuing  and  re- 
newed audits. 

Let  the  government  speak  up.  Let  them  be 
honest  and  frank  with  the  members  of  this 
Legislature;  let  them  be  honest  and  frank 
with  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

That,  sir,  is  the  case  that  has  to  be  made 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  made  in  this  Legis- 
lature. Until  that  case  is  made,  I  would  say, 
sir,  that  there  has  to  be  a  real  explanation  as 
to  why  the  government  is  not  prepared  to  let 
this  bill  take  its  normal  course.  Why  are  they 
not  prepared  to  let  it  go  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee where  we  can  have  brought  before  us 
the  constitutional  advisers  to  this  government, 
where  we  can  ask  them  why  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  include  in  this  bill  all  of  the  loan  and 
trust  companies  that  carry  on  business  in 
Ontario? 

In  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  sir, 
and  I  am  sure  my  friend  the  Minister  knows 
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this  well,  they  have  had  a  statute  on  their 
books  for  a  number  of  years  wherein  they 
do  regulate  loan  and  trust  corporations,  feder- 
ally incorporated,  doing  business  in  that  prov- 
ince. I  would  suspect,  but  I  do  not  know,  the 
Minister  has  not  bothered  to  tell  us,  this 
could  be  done  in  this  bill  for  federally  incor- 
porated companies  carrying  on  business  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

But  surely,  sir,  the  least  we  can  expect 
when  we  see  a  bill  so  incomplete  as  this  is 
an  opportunity  to  examine  those  people  who 
advise  the  Minister,  and  we  cannot  do  that 
in  this  House. 

My  friend  from  Riverdale  made  the  point 
that  apparently  the  bill  is  going  to  protect  a 
Vancouver  investor  in  an  Ontario  company 
which  carries  on  business  in  Vancouver,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  read  the  bill  as  well, 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  an  investor! 

Mr.  Singer:  A  depositor!  Fascinatingly,  sir, 
while  we  are  anxious  to  look  after  that  man 
in  Vancouver,  an  Ontario  investor  in  Ottawa 
who  would  deposit  in  Credit  Foncier,  a 
Quebec  company  in  Ottawa,  would  not  be 
protected.    Is  this  not  ludicrous? 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The  mem- 
ber should  speak  to  his  friends  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  London  South 
—the  Whip— says,  "Speak  to  the  federal  people 
about  this." 

Well,  I  say  this,  sir.  He  is  part  of  this  over- 
whelming majority  that  is  apparently  going  to 
bulldoze  this  bill  through  the  House  in  a 
limited  period  of  time,  without  any  oppor- 
tunity to  properly  examine  these  questions. 
What  sense  does  it  make  when  we  have 
before  us  this  bill  that  is  going  to  protect 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  depositors  who 
deposit  in  loan  and  trust  corporations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  White:  Speak  to  Mr.  Sharp! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  has 
such  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  I  am  sure  he  and  I  would 
enjoy  going  before  the  standing  committee 
and  putting  these  questions  to  the  constitu- 
tional experts  who  perhaps  can  answer  them. 
Certainly  there  is  no  opportunity  given  here 
to  explore  whether  or  not  this  Act  can  be 
expanded  or  should  be  expanded,  whether  or 
not  the  Act  that  now  pertains  in  British 
Columbia,  that  controls  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations in  many  aspects,  cannot  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  in  this  jurisdiction. 


But  I  say,  sir,  what  sense  does  it  make 
when  we  would  protect  a  depositor  in  Van- 
couver if  he  deposits  in  an  Ontario  company 
of  Vancouver,  and  we  cannot  by  this  bill 
protect  an  Ontario  depositor  who  deposits 
money,  say  in  the  Royal  Trust  Company, 
which  is  a  Quebec  incorporated  company  or 
in  one  of  the  federal  companies?  Does  that 
make  any  sense? 

If  it  does,  let  the  Minister  tell  us,  let  the 
Prime  Minister  tell  us.  That  is  the  sort  of 
discussion  that  has  to  take  place. 

I  say,  sir,  that  in  this  city,  that  once  was 
the  financial  capital  of  Canada,  in  this  city 
we  have  a  great  wealth  of  talented  knowledge 
in  this  field  in  the  minds  and  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  gentlemen  who  run  these  various 
corporations.  Surely,  sir,  they  should  have 
not  only  the  opportunity,  but  they  should 
be  asked,  to  come  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills,  to  advise  wherein  this 
statute  might  be  faulty,  not  about  the  deci- 
sion. With  my  leader,  with  all  of  us,  we 
agree  that  you  need  deposit  insurance,  but 
surely  these  gentlemen  with  their  wealth  of 
successful  business  experience  can  have  some 
pertinent  advice  as  to  how  this  can  best  be 
done.  It  may  well  be,  sir,  that  all  of  the 
answers  are  not  in  here.  I  am  sure  as  this 
day  goes  on,  or  this  day-and-a-half  goes  on, 
we  are  going  to  find  that  all  the  answers  are 
not  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  and  there  has 
been  no  explanation  brought  to  us  at  all,  as 
to  whether  we  are  able  to  do  this  con- 
stitutionally. The  Minister  gives  us  no 
opinion.  The  whole  constitutional  position  on 
this  is  left  completely  blank.  Have  we  the 
power  to  take  any  steps  at  all?  We  do  not 
know.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
"banking,"  as  in  section  91  of  The  British 
North  America  Act?  We  do  not  know.  Can 
we  go  this  far  and  no  further?  We  do  not 
know.  Can  we  go  far  enough  to  cover  all  the 
loan  and  trust  corporations?  We  do  not 
know.  And  we  are  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  that  logical  and  sensible 
sort  of  inquiry  which  would  make  this  bill 
meaningful,  if  it  is  needed  immediately  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  would  be  another  two  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Another  two  years.  Fine.  The 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  talks  about 
another  two  years.  Perhaps  he  will  stand  up 
and  tell  us,  because  we  cannot  get  it  from 
the    responsible    Minister,   we    cannot    get   it 
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from  the  Prime  Minister:  What  is  the  crisis? 
Why  does  it  exist  and  why  does  this  Act 
have  to  go  through  in  this  unusual  way?  I 
would  like  any  one  of  these  people  to  stand 
up  and  tell  us. 

It  is  not  because  of  something  we  read  in 
the  newspapers.  If  there  is  not  a  respon- 
sibility on  either  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  to  explain  the  urgency, 
where  then  does  the  responsibility  lie?  In 
the  rumour  mills?  In  the  headlines  of  the 
newspaper?  In  the  editorials?  Yesterday's 
newspaper,  one  of  the  prominent  daily  papers 
in  this  city,  had  an  editorial  headed,  A 
Sound  Move,  patting  the  Minister  on  the 
back,  saying  what  a  grand  fellow  he  was 
because  he  was  going  to  clean  up  this  whole 
situation  by  this  new  bill  that  he  brought  in. 

If  the  Minister  had  been  able,  successfully, 
to  draw  a  smokescreen  in  front  of  the  eyes 
of  those  intelligent  gentlemen  who  write 
these  editorials  in  these  afternoon  papers, 
then  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  he  has  been  success- 
ful in  being  able  to  draw  the  same  smoke- 
screen across  the  eyes  of  the  people  in 
Opposition,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
Ontario.  Listen  for  a  moment  to  a  para- 
graph or  two  of  this  editorial: 

Mr.  Rowntree's  speed  in  assessing  the 
present  circumstances  surrounding  some 
of  our  near-banks,  and  his  ability  to  get 
legislation  thought  out  and  to  the  point  of 
enactment,  suggests  the  positive  direction 
which  Ontario's  present  government  is  still 
capable  of  giving  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  Rowntree's  new  Act 
cannot  be  made  retroactive  to  compensate 
those  individual  investors  who  lost  life 
savings  in  the  crash  of  Prudential  Finance 
last  year. 

But  apparently  this  new  Act  is  going  to  do 
it.  And  then  I  thought  the  best  illustration 
really  of  how  this  Minister  has  misled  the 
able  editorial  writers  of  this  newspaper  is 
contained  in  the  last  paragraph: 

The  echoes  in  the  distance  are  from  the 
Opposition  parties  who  will  be  hard 
pressed  now  to  demand  in  a  loud  voice 
that  the  Robarts  regime  do  something  to 
protect  the  little  investor  who  could  be 
hard  hit  now  or  in  the  near  future  by  the 
collapse  of  yet  another  financial  institution. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  it  is.  There  it  is  in 
all  its  ridiculous  prose.  There  it  is  in  all  its 
ludicrousness.  This  Act  does  not  apply  at 
all   to    finance    companies.     There    could   be 


another  Prudential  tomorrow  and  this  Act 
would  not  stop  it.  This  Act  does  not  apply 
even  to  a  majority  of  the  companies  doing 
business  in  the  trust  and  loan  field  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  either  in  number,  or  in 
dollars,  or  by  way  of  depositors. 

It  is  a  stop-gap,  a  makeshift  manoeuvre 
apparently  designed  to  save  one  specific  com- 
pany. Surely,  sir,  if  there  can  be  anything 
more  obvious,  it  must  be  that  before  this 
debate  is  over  someone  on  the  government 
benches  has  to  stand  in  his  place  and  tell  us 
what  this  emergency  is,  tell  us  honestly  and 
frankly,  not  parry,  not  evade,  not  prevaricate, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  answers  to  these 
questions  that  we  put  forward  in  the  last 
weeks,  tell  us  frankly  and  honestly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  prevarication?  The  member's  own 
leader  said  he  thought  the  questions  had  been 
answered  truthfully.  Does  the  member  think 
they  have  not  been  answered  truthfully? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  the 
word  "prevaricate";  I  meant  to  say 
"equivocate". 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Thank  you  very  much. 
There  is  a  vast  difference.  I  am  glad  I 
picked  it  up. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  repeat 
that  list  of  adjectives.  The  word  "prevaricate" 
which  I  used  was  wrongly  used  and  I  with- 
draw that  word.  We  want  to  know  why  there 
have  not  been  complete,  frank,  all-revealing 
and  open  answers  to  the  questions  that  were 
put  forward,  why  there  has  been  equivoca- 
tion, why  there  has  been  evasion,  and  why  up 
to  this  time,  at  4.25  p.m.  in  the  middle  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this 
t)ill,  there  has  as  yet  been  no  answer  at  all 
from  the  government  as  to  what  the  crisis  is. 

If  we  can  get  that  answer,  sir,  perhaps  we 
will  have  this  whole  show  partly  on  the 
road.  Then  perhaps  we  can  understand  why 
this  bill  demands  such  urgency  with  all  its 
imperfections,  why  we  cannot  wait  a  week 
or  two  or  three,  until  the  Ottawa  people  have 
finished  their  deliberations  and  passed  their 
bill,  so  we  will  have  a  bill  applying  over  the 
whole  country— or  why  just  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  is  not  sufficient  and  why  it  has 
to  be  passed  within  a  24-hour  period? 

I  would  think,  sir,  common  courtesy  would 
indicate  that  the  Minister  or  his  leader  could 
tell  the  House  as  much  as  they  tell  the  news- 
papers.   Is  that  not  the  least  that  is  owed  to 
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the  democratic  process  in  the  province  of 
Ontario?  Not  this  game  of  ducks  and  drakes, 
not  the  constant  smoke  screen,  delusions, 
evasions.  The  people  of  Ontario  are  mature 
enough  to  accept  the  sad  answers  about  bad 
government.  The  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  entitled  to  frank  and  open  dis- 
closures and  we  are  not  getting  them,  sir. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  this.  To  be  worthy 
of  anything  remotely  approaching  the  word- 
ing of  this  editorial,  I  would  think  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  that  we  should  have  laid 
before  us,  sir,  a  whole  programme  of  what 
the  government  intends  to  do  insofar  as  the 
whole  investment  field  is  concerned. 

The  hon.  Minister— I  heard  this  on  tele- 
vision, I  did  not  hear  it  in  the  House  last 
night— the  Minister  on  television  last  night 
said:  "Oh,  yes,  we  are  investigating  the 
Prudential  situation."  He  did  not  add:  Behind 
closed  doors!  He  did  not  add  that  the  files 
have  not  been  made  available  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition,  as  requested.  He 
did  not  add  that  we  did  not  even  get  the 
courtesy  of  an  answer  to  our  letters. 

About  March  1,  when  we  get  a  report  from 
the  securities  commission— which  is  in  fact 
conducting  this  closed  door  investigation,  an 
investigation  of  itself  and  government— we 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  tell  you,  later  on, 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  finance  com- 
panies. 

Surely,  sir,  in  keeping  with  the  plea  made 
by  my  leader,  the  time  has  come  when  this 
has  to  be  brought  out  into  the  open.  We  have 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  The  people  have 
to  know  what  is  going  on.  And  this  evasion, 
delay  and  smokescreen  has  to  stop. 

In  all  these  points,  sir,  the  government 
stands  condemned.  They  do  not  have  the 
courage— and  that  is  the  only  word  for  it— to 
bring  all  tlie  facts  before  the  people  of  Ontario. 
They  do  not  have  the  courage  to  allow  an 
open  investigation  of  their  conduct.  They 
are  investigating  their  own  conduct  by  their 
own  commission,  behind  closed  doors,  and 
they  hope  the  people  will  forget  about  what 
is  happening.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  they  do 
stand  condemned. 

Deposit  insurance  is  important.  It  should 
have  been  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  White:  It  should  have  been  federal 
legislation  a  long  time  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  Go  on  back  to  King  Lear. 
What  about  Henry  VIII? 


Another  hon.  member:  What  about  John 
Robarts? 

Mr.  White:  What  about  Mackenzie  King— 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  King  White  over 
there— Prince  White. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  government  that  has  been  in  power 
for  24  years  and  whose  only  recourse  to  escape 
blame  is  to  blame  another  jurisdiction  for 
action  it  could  have  taken— if  this  bill  has  any 
validity  at  all  this  afternoon  it  would  have 
been  as  vaUd  in  1943,  the  year  in  which  the 
Tories  took  power  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  And  if  it  has  no  validity  this 
afternoon,  then  we  are  all  wasting  our  time. 
It  is  a  record  of  24  years  of  neglect  of  the 
financial  climate  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  no  other  words  can  explain  it. 

Now,  in  summary,  sir  let  me  say  just  this. 
We  believe— 

Mr.   White:   The  federal   government  will 
fool  around  with  this  for  another  four  years- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:  Close  the  bam  door  over 
there. 

An  hon.  member:  They  might  give  the 
member  a  Cabinet  post  next. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  I  do  not  think 

we  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Finally,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  only  this:  Because  we  believe  that  deposit 
insurance  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  laws 
that  will  provide  financial  protection,  we  are 
going  to  support  it.  We  object- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no!  We  have  said  this 
right  from  the  beginning,  and  if  my  friend 
would  bother  to  look  at  Bill  6  standing  in  my 
name,  the  hon.  member  will  see  that  it  is 
there.  He  need  not  laugh  or  chortle,  he  should 
hang  his  head  in  shame  and  embarrassment 
every  time  he  looks  in  the  mirror  because  he 
has  the  cheek  to  sit  there  and  form  part  of 
this  useless,  wasteful  government. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Let  him  go 
and  count  committee  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  will  take  the  opportunity 
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now— and  I  ask  him  to  do  this  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  Ontario— to  stand  up  and 
tell  us  what  is  going  on. 

An  hon.  member:   Does  he  know? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  bring  the  people  of  On- 
tario into  his  confidence  at  long  last. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  al- 
ways entertained  and  amused  by  the  histri- 
onics of  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 
If  the  member  speaks  before  me,  he  wants 
to  make  it  appear  that  I  only  speak  because 
he  asked  me  to.  The  member  seems  to  think 
that  he  has  an  inalienable  right  in  this  House 
to  always  speak  last,  and  to  hear  what  every- 
body else  has  to  say.  He  gets  quite  annoyed 
if  he  has  to  speak  before  he  has  heard  the 
argument  produced  by  every  other  member 
of  the  House. 

We  have  an  orderly  form  of  debate  in  this 
House  and  I  think  the  average  member  of 
this  assembly  speaks  whenever  he  chooses  to 
speak.  He  picks  his  position  in  the  debate 
and  he  speaks  at  that  time.  So  I  can  assure 
you  I  am  not  on  my  feet  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  rantings  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview.  I  have  heard  all 
this  before,  over  a  period  of  years  in  various 
other  debates. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  several  aspects 
of  this  bill  which  really  pertain  to  the  debate 
we  are  having  on  the  principle  of  the  bill.  In 
the  first  place  a  great  effort  is  being  made 
to  paint  this  as  emergency  legislation  and 
I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  the  rush? 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
doing  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  the  members  will 
just  be  quiet  for  a  moment  I  will  tell  them. 
I  do  not  mind  their  interjections  but  it  will 
just  mean  they  will  have  to  wait  a  little 
longer  for  the  information. 

The  hon.  Minister,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
has  pointed  out  in  the  various  statements  he 
has  made  over  a  period  of  time,  in  relation 
to  his  dealing  with  this  matter,  that  as  far 
as  the  legislation  is  concerned  it  has  been 
studied  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  has  been  examined  very  carefully  by  the 
best  brains  we  can  marshal  in  order  to  ensure 
that  it  will  accomplish  what  we  want  it  to 
accomplish. 

From  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  I  think 
every  member  of  this  House  is  aware— and  I 
do  not  say  this  in  any  partisan  political  way, 
nor   do    I   say   it   by   way   of   directing   any 


criticism  at  the  federal  government— but  every 
man  in  this  House,  and  every  member  of 
the  financial  community  of  Canada,  is  well 
aware  that  our  commercial  and  banking  afiFairs 
at  the  moment  are  in  a  great  state  of  muss. 
I  cannot  put  it  any  more  succinctly  or  clearly 
than  that. 

Members  can  go  back  and  read  the  Porter 
Royal  commission  and  the  recommendations 
made,  but  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  my 
opinion  of  why  certain  recommendations  of 
that  report  have  not  been  carried  out.  None- 
theless the  fact  remains  that  they  have  not 
been  carried  out,  and  we  have  many  grey 
areas  of  jurisdiction  in  this  whole  field.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  probably  the  major 
reason,  why  we  have  reached  the  position  we 
are  in  in  Canada  today.  For  anybody  to  stand 
up  and  say  that  this  is  limited  to  the  province 
of  Ontario,  is  absolute  and  utter  nonsense, 
because  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  Windfall?  Where 
was  the  law  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Windfall  is  in  Ontario. 
I  would  assume  it  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  the  greatest  incidence 
of  weight  of  these  things  would  fall  in 
Ontario,  because  we  have  the  greatest 
number  of  institutions,  and  there  is  more 
activity  in  this  area  here  than  in  other  prov- 
inces.   But  it  is— 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  By 
accident. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  quite  widespread. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  it  is  not  even  a  Canadian  problem;  it 
extends  beyond  that.  But  in  our  own  country 
we  have  a  specific  problem  and  that  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  various  governments  of  the 
country  in  this  field. 

This  bill  is  now  in  its  application.  We 
have  never  pretended  to  advance  the  theory 
that  it  was  anything  else.  The  Minister  said 
what  it  did  not  do  as  well  as  what  it  did 
do,  and  it  does  not  cover  federally  incorpor- 
ated trust  companies  operating  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  does  not  cover  them  because  we 
have  very  grave  doubts  as  to  our  jurisdiction, 
or  our  constitutional  rights  to  control  those 
companies. 

As  far  as  companies  operating  in  Ontario 
from  other  provinces  are  concerned,  there 
are  doubts  in  that  area  as  well.  So  the 
choice  and  the  decision  put  to  the  govern- 
ment was:  Will  we  do  what  we  can  do?  Will 
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we  do  what  we  are  empowered  to  do?  Will 
we  act  in  the  field  which  we  know  is  ours 
and  in  which  we  are  certain  we  cannot  be 
attacked?  This  we  have  done.  The  federal 
government  is  moving  in  its  field. 

Members  opposite  say,  "Why  do  we  not 
wait  until  their  legislation  is  complete?"  We 
do  not  wait  for  this  reason:  There  are  certain 
events  which  have  taken  place— is  this  to  be 
a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  I  wonder,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said,  "We  are  certain  we  can  act  in 
this  field."  Is  he  certain  that  banking,  the 
taking  of  deposits,  can  be  controlled  by  a 
provincial  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  are  as  certain 
as  one  can  be  of  anything  in  this  field.  But 
the  alternative  is  to  do  nothing,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  that  position.  We  are 
as  certain  as  we  can  be,  in  the  advice  we 
have  been  given,  that  we  are  entirely  within 
our  own  right,  within  our  own  jurisdiction 
constitutionally  in  instituting  certain  controls 
over  trust  companies  that  are  incorporated 
within  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  may  be 
challenged,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will  be; 
and  we  think,  if  it  were  to  be  challenged,  our 
position  would  be  upheld. 

The  problem,  when  you  get  into  making 
legislation  such  as  in  this  bill  applicable  to 
federally  incorporated  companies,  is  that  it 
could  bring  an  attack  upon  the  whole  bill. 
There  are  doubts— our  advisers  tell  us  there 
are  grave  doubts— as  to  whether  we  can.  My 
friend  from  Downsview  is  a  lawyer  and  he 
has  gone  through  all  his  law  practice.  Back 
when  he  and  I  were  at  law  school,  I  remem- 
ber lectures  in  which  we  were  dealing  with 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  rights  of  provincially 
incorporated  companies  as  opposed  to  feder- 
ally incorporated  companies,  and  he  knows 
all  this.  But  if  we  are  to  impose  certain 
restrictions  on  a  federally  operating  trust 
company  that  has  branches  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  these  restrictions  are  only  appli- 
cable within  the  province  of  Ontario,  there 
is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  that  would  be 
constitutionally  correct. 

Mr.  SingCT:  British  Columbia  has  been 
doing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  what 
British  Columbia  does,  but  I  can  tell  you 
this:  I  have  learned  to  be  very  suspicious 
in  this  House  when  someone  says  to  me, 
"So-and-so  does  it  in  such  and  such  a 
place,  why  do  not  you?"  Inevitably,  upon 
investigation,   I   find  there   may  be   a   sound 


principle  there;  but  I  generally  find  that 
there  is  some  specific  reason  which  is  not 
always  revealed  or  apparent  when  the  matter 
is  first  mentioned.  I  would  have  to  look  very 
carefully  at  what  British  Columbia  is  doing  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  right  but  we  have  got— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  we  have  the  time 
to  do  it.  Certainly,  that  is  what  we  are  doing, 
and  I  revert  to  my  original  point.  With  this 
bill,  this  government  is  doing  what  it  is  em- 
powered to  do.  We  have  told  you.  The 
Minister  has  said  so.  This  is  not  hiding  any- 
thing behind  any  cloud,  as  the  Opposition 
eternally  tries  to  represent  the  government 
as  doing.  This  government  simply  says, 
"Here  is  the  area  where  we  can  act  and  in 
this  area  we  will  act." 

Why  are  we  doing  this  today?  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  it  is  not  emergency  legisla- 
tion. It  was  not  dreamed  up  last  Sunday 
night.  It  is  legislation  that  has  been  under 
examination  and  review  for  some  considerable 
time.  The  Minister  has  told  Opposition  mem- 
bers, if  they  cared  to  listen,  that  we  have 
had  numerous  conferences  with  the  federal 
government  over  this  matter.  The  federal 
government  knows  what  we  are  doing.  We 
told  it  exactly  what  we  proposed  to.  We  told 
it  what  we  were  doing  in  terms  of  its  legis- 
lation. We  have  discussed  time-tabling  with 
it;  we  do  not  know  yet  what  the  federal 
legislation  will  be. 

We  have  a  bill.  But  in  that  bill— let  me 
point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one 
example  of  what  I  am  speaking  about.  There 
is  no  definition  of  a  deposit  in  that  bill.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
a  pure  deposit;  we  do  not  know  whether  it 
it  going  to  encompass  GIC  as  they  are  called; 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  going  to  en- 
compass debentures;  all  three  of  which  are 
specifically   encompassed   by   this   Act. 

It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  what  the  federal 
government  will  do  either,  because  I  will  tell 
the  House  its  problems  are  probably  dif- 
ferent from  ours— because  it  is  dealing  with 
federally  incorporated  companies  which  ex- 
tend from  coast  to  coast.  We  will  not  accept 
the  position  that  we  sit  back  and  do  nothing, 
and  wait  for  the  federal  government.  I  am 
not  criticizing  its  delay.  Please  do  not  think 
that.    But  its  process  will  take  it  longer. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  certain  events 
that  have  occurred  which  would  indicate  to 
us  that  it  would  be  prudent  'f  this  legisla- 
tion were  passed  as  quickly  as  we  might 
do  so. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Just  a  minute.  Let  me 
finish  my  point,  then  I  will  answer  the  mem- 
ber's question. 

There  was  a  question  asked  in  the  House 
today— and  the  Opposition  should  not  say 
we  did  not  answer  it— and  do  not  say  our 
answers  are  not  correct,  because  they  are. 

There  was  a  question  asked  in  the  House 
today  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  I 
believe,  concerning  the  York  Trust  Company 
and  whether  it  was  within  the  limits  of  The 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  as  it 
presently  stands;  and  the  answer  was,  "Yes". 
Therefore  that  company  is  functioning,  as  of 
this  moment  and  time,  within  the  controls 
established  by  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpor- 
ations Act.  But  members  have  read  in  the 
newspaper  and  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
paper, of  the  discussion  before  the  banking 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
there  is  a  dispute  between  two  groups  of 
financial  men,  and  some  place  in  that  dis- 
cussion is  an  Ontario  trust  company. 

The  answer  given  in  this  House  to  the 
member's  question  would  indicate  that  the 
trust  company  is  living  entirely  within  the 
liquidity  provisions  that  are  set  out  in  The 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act.  But  with 
speeches  such  as  that  made  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  most  irrespon- 
sible thing  I  have  ever  heard— just  the  most 
irresponsible  thing— to  say  that  people  are 
lining  up  at  the  door  waving  their  withdrawal 
slips- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Wait  a  minute! 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Does  the  member 
wish  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
same  point  of  order  that  was  raised  during 
the  discussion  a  few  moments  ago.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  said  that  my  position  was 
irresponsible,  and  I  would  say  to  you  sir, 
that  it  was  directly  associated  with  the  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  as  reported 
in  the  reputable  press  of  this  city.  If  he 
wants  to  deny  it,  then  that  is  a  different 
thing.  I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
phrase  that  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to 
about  the  withdrawal  slips  was  an  exagger- 
ation, but  we  are  talking  about  the  respons- 
ible Minister  saying  that  this  legislation 
saved  the  run  on  the  trust  company  named. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  I  will  let  the 
Minister  speak  for  himself.  I  accept  the 
point  of  order  and  I  accept  the  point  you 
make. 

In  any  event,  it  just  does  seem  to  us  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  with  the  discussions 
that  are  going  on— and  what  was  the  phrase 
used  by  the  member  for  Riverdale  when  I 
believe  he  said  tremors  ran  through  the 
financial  community,  or  something  of  this 
nature?  If  it  is  the  intention  of  this  govern- 
ment to  introduce  this  legislation,  and  if  this 
legislation  will  accomplish  certain  things, 
which  it  will,  then  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  present  set  of  circumstances, 
we  think  it  would  be  a  smart  idea  to  pass  it 
as   quickly   as   possible. 

The  federal  government— there  is  not  a 
doubt  in  the  world  that  in  due  course  the 
federal  Act  will  come  along  and  be  debated, 
and  we  will  see  it.  We  are  on  the  record 
here  on  several  occasions  as  saying  we  do 
not  wish  to  move  into  the  federal  govern- 
ment's field  of  influence.  We  do  not  want 
to  affect  their  ability  to  control  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  of  the  country.  We 
would  prefer,  of  course,  to  see  all  trust 
companies  in  this  country,  provincially  incor- 
porated or  otherwise,  controlled  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  coming  under  one  set  of 
standards  with  one  inspection  staff.  This,  in 
my  thinking,  and  in  the  thinking  of  this 
government,  would  be  the  proper  way  for 
this  matter  to  be  handled  in  the  interests  of 
Canada.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  assume  this 
responsibility  and  I  recognize  the  difficulties 
they  face  in  trying  to  do  so. 

Once  again,  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
them.  I  am  just  saying  it  is  not  a  simple 
thing  for  them  to  do,  because  there  are 
certain  provinces  that  may  say  this  is  their 
constitutional  right  under  The  British  North 
America  Act  and  they  do  not  choose  to  give 
it  up.  If  they  so  decide,  they  are  within  their 
rights,  and  this  might  make  it  very  difficult 
for  the  federal  government.  But  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  federal  government  is 
not  an  excuse  for  us,  or  for  the  Opposition, 
to  stand  there  and  say,  "Hold  this  up  until 
we  see  what  the  federal  government  is  going 
to  do." 

Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  said  that. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  that  is  the  second  time  the  Prime 
Minister  has  said  that. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  said  that  there  is  ample 
time  if  there  is  no  emergency— and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  repeated  there  is  no  emer- 
gency—to let  this  bill  take  its  normal  process 
in  this  House.    That  is  all  I  said. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  we  are  getting 
clarification  of  positions,  if  nothing  else.  We 
are  getting  these  positions  clarified.  I  know 
where   the   Opposition   members    stand. 

At  any  rate,  my  argument  will  remain  the 
same.  This  bill  will  have  certain  efi^ects. 
They  are  limited.  They  are  not  as  broad  as 
we  would  like  them  to  be.  There  are  real 
difiiculties.  For  instance,  imagine  trying  to 
apply  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  per- 
mits the  government  to  take  certain  steps 
in  the  event  that  a  trust  company  gets  in 
difficulty.  Can  you  imagine  attempting  to 
apply  those  provisions  to  a  federally  incorp- 
orated trust  company?  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  done.  I  just  do  not  think  it  could 
be  done.  I  do  not  believe  members  think  it 
could  be  done  either,  but  we  can  go  ahead 
with  what  we  can  do. 

In  the  course  of  time,  I  think  members 
will  all  admit  that  things  are  not  just  100 
per  cent  in  the  financial  community  across 
Canada.  Members  would  like  to  heap  it  all 
on  the  shoulders  of  this  government;  this  I 
understand,  because  they  are  the  Opposition, 
and  this  is  their  function;  but  they  know 
that  this  really  is  not  so.  This  is  a  national 
problem  we  face  today.  And  we  are  doing, 
as  a  government,  with  this  bill  what  we  think 
we  can  do  right  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  did  the  government  not 
do  it  two  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  we  did  not  do  it  years  ago.  Let 
us  move  on  from  there  and  see  what  the 
future  will  hold  in  regard  to  this  bill.  This 
bill  will  have  its  effect  and  I  am  delighted  to 
see  the  sense  of  responsibility  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  accepted  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  bill  will  have  its  effect  and  we  can 
look  and  see  what  the  federal  government 
will  do— we  are  going  to  be  here  for  some 
time.  This  bill  will  have  its  effect;  we  will 
get  what  we  want  with  this,  limited  though 
it  may  be.  Then,  as  the  federal  government 
proceeds  with  its  procedures,  we  will  be 
watching  them,  we  will  be  talking  to  them. 
Despite  the  efforts  of  some  people  to  break 


down  and  cause  diflBculty  between  levels  of 
government,  we  are  in  pretty  close  com- 
munication with  the  federal  government  and 
with  our  sister  provinces. 

Mr.  Reaume:   That  is   a  switch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  is  that  a  switch? 
Tell  me  any  issue  on  which  we  have  not  been 
in  communication  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  hundreds  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  just  can- 
not climb  out  of  the  Hepburn  days,  that  is 
his  trouble!  He  is  right  back  with  Mitch 
Hepburn  fighting  with  Mackenzie  King.  His 
thinking  has  not  been  updated  since  1934, 
and  that  is  just  where  it  has  stayed.  Do  not 
talk  to  me  about  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Minister  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
federal  government.  We  are  in  touch  on  the 
official  level.  We  are  in  touch  on  the  Minis- 
terial level— because  we  think  this  is  serious 
and  we  think  it  is  a  national  problem.  But 
I  think  it  has  to  be  solved  by  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  between  the  various  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reasons  this 
bill  is  here  today,  and  these  are  the  reasons 
we  think  it  should  be  passed  through  this 
House.  It  was  introduced  for  first  reading 
yesterday.  On  first  reading  it  was  printed 
and  distributed.  Members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  it— comments  have  been 
made,  some  of  them  more  intelligent  than 
others— but  some  people  have  appeared  to 
have  read  it  and  given  it  some  examination, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  we  will  be  rushing 
things  unduly  if  this  bill  is  dealt  with  and  its 
effect  brought  into  being.  Then,  as  the 
situation  unfolds,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  necessary,  to  amend  this  bill,  or 
to  see  what  else  might  be  necessary. 

But  I  do  not  know,  members  do  not  know, 
nobody  knows  at  this  stage  how  it  will  fit 
in  with  what  the  federal  government  might 
choose  to  do.  We  have  stated  that  we  will 
cooperate  with  the  federal  government  and 
we  feel  that  it  is  their  area,  but  perhaps 
what  they  end  up  with  will  cover  every- 
thing. There  may  be  more  chinks  we  will 
have  to  fill,  we  do  not  know,  but  let  us  do 
what  we  can  do.  Let  us  do  what  we  can 
do  right  now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  recognize  the  member  for 
St.   Patrick. 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Roberts:  (St.  Patrick):  I  would  like 
to  take  part  in  this  debate  for  a  moment  or 
two.  I  would  like  to  say  that  of  course  I 
will  vote  on  second  reading;  I  would  like  to 
say  we  are  still  in  a  field  of  some  inference, 
though  the  Prime  Minister  has  in  the  last 
few  minutes  cleared  up  two  or  three  sup- 
positions that  were  made  by  the  Opposition. 
I  assume  now,  from  what  was  said  a  moment 
ago  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  proceeding  with  this  bill  into 
committee  of  the  whole  House  and  dealing 
with  it  section  by  section,  probably  today. 
Am  I  correct  in  that— probably  today,  or  in 
the  very  near  future,  and  that  there  is  now, 
though  there  was  not  probably  earlier,  any 
emergency?  It  was  a  non-emergent  situation 
but  if  it  has  to  move  that  fast  there  must  be 
some  emergency  at  the  moment. 

I  personally  would  enjoy  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  very  important  bill,  dealing 
with  a  very  important  phase  of  our  society, 
though  it  is  a  limited  section  only,  go  through 
a  very  thorough  debate  in  committee,  where 
it  could  be  given  the  type  of  study  it  de- 
serves. However,  if  it  is  going  to  go  forward 
now  I  want  to  point  out— and  I  would  like  to, 
and  I  realize  my  position  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  I  cannot  make  a  motion  at  the  proper 
time  if  it  happens  that  it  is  going  to,  or 
might,  involve  the  spending  of  money;  but 
I  can  say  to  the  Minister  now  that  when  we 
reach  section  22,  if  I  were  in  a  position  to 
do  so,  I  would  like  to  submit  an  amendment 
in  order  that  not  merely  trust  companies 
and  loan  companies  of  the  old  line  are 
covered,  but  that  near-banks  and  near-trust 
companies  are  going  to  be  covered  too. 

That  is  a  very  important  situation  today, 
if  we  are  really  trying  to  protect  deposits  in 
the  terms  of  the  definition.  Therefore,  and 
I  speak  to  the  Minister  concerned,  and  I 
would  like  him  to  take  note  of  these  words, 
perhaps  when  we  reach  section  22  he  may 
have  some  other  assurance  that  would  meet 
the  situation  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But 
section  22,  at  the  present  time— and  when 
I  saw  this  bill  yesterday  and  I  first  went 
through  it  I  thought  it  was  wider  than  the 
federal  bill.  I  thought  it  was  intended  to  take 
in  these  fringe  operations  to  some  extent 
where  they  are  operating  legally,  but  section 
22  defines  member  institutions,  and  member 
institutions  are  the  only  instrument  covered 
by  the  bill  as  far  as  insurance  goes. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
section  22  says— 

every  loan  corporation  and  trust  com- 
pany incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ontario,   and  registered  under   The   Loan 


and  Trust  Corporations   Act,  are  member 
institutions. 

As  I  read  that  section,  it  is  limited  then  to 
those  and  those  only,  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  wider  group  that  would  come  in 
under  near-banks,  near-trust  companies,  and 
so  forth. 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  to  consider  the 
possibility,  if  this  is  really  emergent  in  this 
sense— so  emergent  that  it  is  emergent  for 
one  sector  of  society,  of  commerce— it  is 
equally  emergent,  possibly,  for  the  less  sup- 
ported to  take  into  account  amending  this 
section  22  by  adding  after  the  word  Act  in 
the  third  line- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  wonder  if  the 
member  would  leave  the  particular  section 
and  make  his  recommendation  at  the  time 
when  the  House  is  examining  the  bill,  clause 
by  clause,  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
pointed  out  earlier  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion perhaps  to  make  a  valid  motion  at  that 
time  because  it  might  involve  the  spending 
of  money— but  what  I  want  to  suggest  is  that 
the  section  be  widened  so  that  it  would  take 
in,  in  addition  to  the  definition  in  section  22 
and  the  hmits  there,  any  finance  company 
engaging  in  similar  business  to  that  of  such 
companies  in  Ontario.  If  that  were  done,  you 
have    something. 

I  might  say,  sir,  it  would  involve  also  an 
appropriate  amendment  to  section  23  (C)  to 
give  the  same  eflPect. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  problem 
we  are  dealing  with  this  afternoon  were  not 
so  serious,  I  would  say  that  the  position  into 
which  the  government  has  placed  this  Legis- 
lature would  be  a  worthy  subject  for  a  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  opera.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  panic,  an  emer- 
gency, the  government  itself  in  panic— we 
have  the  responsible  Minister,  I  am  still  trying 
to  get  used  to  his  title,  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial AjGFairs,  saying  one  thing  in  this  House 
and  apparently  other  things  to  the  press, 
neither  of  which  is  consistent  with  what  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  telling  us.  Then 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  we  really  are 
not  dealing  with  a  basic  problem  anyway. 

The  government  is  in  a  flap  and  there  is  a 
great  flurry,  and  people  are  feehng  insecure, 
or  many  of  them  are  yet,  they  are  not  dealing 
with  the  real  issue  anyway.  They  are  just 
dealing  with  the  fringe.  Let  us  review  a 
very  little  of  the  background  in  relation  to 
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points  that  have  not  been  mentioned  regard- 
ing this  matter  of  deposit  insurance  in  this 
particular  field. 

As  we  know,  last  November,  or  last  fall, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  October  or 
November,  there  was  the  Prudential  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker:  To  keep  this  background 
material  in  order,  please,  make  it  relative  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Strictly,  sir,  but  it  goes  back  to 
this  Prudential  affair,  because  at  that  time 
Mr.  Mitchell  Sharp  made  a  great  hero  of 
himself  and  got  his  name  in  headlines  all 
across  the  country,  and  on  television  pro- 
grammes, by  saying  he  was  going  to  introduce 
deposit  insurance.  It  was  not  entirely  a  new 
idea;  it  had  been  under  discussion  for  some 
time;  but  he  got  a  lot  of  kudos  from  it.  Then 
our  own  Minister  here,  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  AfFairs,  was  not 
going  to  get  left  out  of  this  act,  so  he  came 
into  the  picture  saying,  in  eflFect,  "Anything 
Sharp  can  do,  I  can  do  better.  I  am  going 
to  have  deposit  insurance  too,  and  further- 
more I  am  going  to  get  mine  in  faster  than 
Sharp  does." 

This  is  the  sort  of  byplay  that  has  been 
going  on.  The  basic  point  to  notice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  deposit  insurance  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  Prudential  at  all.  If 
this  bill  had  been  in  law  at  the  time  of  the 
Prudential  disaster,  as  far  as  I  know  it 
would  not  have  made  any  diflFerence  to  tlie 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  concerned. 

We  were  going  to  deal  with  a  problem  by 
dealing  with  another  problem.  That  is  how 
it  all  got  started,  and  I  must  say  it  was  not 
this  Minister,  it  was  Mitchell  Sharp  who 
started  it.  What  a  situation,  where  we  have 
Ministers  contradicting  themselves,  where 
they  talk  glowingly  about  what  they  are  going 
to  do  in  one  field  and  deal  with  something  in 
another  field. 

I  really  think  the  Prime  Minister's  explana- 
tion this  afternoon  of  why  this  bill  is  going 
through  with  such  unprecedented  speed,  is 
still  not  good  enough.  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
emergency.  I  am  not  so  sure  there  is  no 
emergency,  that  is  why  we  are  wilUng  to  act. 

It  is  true  the  government  is  playing  a  cat 
and  mouse  game.  It  has  been  playing  a  cat 
and  mouse  game  with  the  public  and  with 
the  Opposition,  but  I  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
there  is  an  emergency.  I  am  therefore  ready 
to  deal  with  it. 


We  are  still  saddled  with  this  government 
in  Ontario  for  the  present.  They  are  the 
only  people  that  can  deal  with  the  crisis  of 
confidence,  a  really  serious  one,  that  has 
developed.  Therefore  we  obviously  have  to 
give  tliem  the  instruments  to  deal  with  it. 

But  again,  just  look  at  what  has  happened. 
Yesterday,  on  adjournment,  I  asked  the 
Minister  in  charge,  also  acting  as  House 
Leader  at  the  time,  what  the  emergency  was, 
why  was  there  this  quite  unusual  haste.  I  am 
not  quoting,  but  this  was  the  import  of  what 
I  asked  him. 

And  it  is  an  unusual  haste.  This  is  a  com- 
plicated, important  bill.  Although  it  is  tech- 
nically correct  and  since  the  government  got 
it  printed  so  quickly,  they  do  not  usually  get 
their  bills  printed  so  quickly,  but  since  they 
got  this  one  printed  so  quickly  it  is  quite  in 
order  for  them  to  move  first  reading  one  day 
and  go  on  to  second  reading  the  next  day 
and  rip  her  right  through.  It  is  in  order,  but 
it  is  not  usual  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
desirable,  except  in  emergency  situations. 

Now  when  I  asked  the  question,  the  hon. 
Minister,  was  I  must  say,  most  coy.  He  said 
that  in  effect— again  I  do  not  purport  to 
quote  him,  I  do  not  remember  his  exact 
words— he  said  in  effect  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  say  anything  more 
about  the  matter  at  that  time.  Apparently, 
however,  from  what  I  can  judge  from  reading 
the  paper,  he  went  out  and  talked  quite  freely 
to  the  press.  He  would  not  vouchsafe  any 
information  to  us  mere  mortals  who  happened 
to  be  elected  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
province.  No,  no;  he  could  not  tell  us  any- 
thing about  it,  but  he  told  the  press 
apparently. 

Now  if  he  was  misquoted  I  wish  he  would 
clear  the  matter  up,  but  he  told  them  that 
the  York  Trust  situation  was  the  reason  this 
bill  was  going  through  this  House  so  fast. 

Now  the  Prime  Minister  says  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.    Now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  really  say  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  a  question  asked  which 
indicated  that  York  Trust  was  within  its  limits. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  there  were  certain 
events  taking  place  in  the  press,  where  the 
battle  of  the  Titans  is  joined;  if  the  member 
wants  me  to  put  it  that  way,  and  somewhere 
it  would  appear  mixed  up  with  this  fight 
between  Mr.  Coyne  and  York  Trust.  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  just  saying  this  is  the  thing 
that  is  causing  those  tremors  the  member  for 
Riverdale  was  telling  the  House  about. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  circum- 
stances that  might  be  viewed  with  some 
alarm,  but  I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible 
to  say  there  is  a  situation  of  emergency.  The 
point  I  made  was  if  the  legislation  will  have 
an  effect,  why  not  do  it  and  have  the  effect 
of  that  legislation  in  the  protection  of  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  protect;  those  are  the 
people  who  have  their  money  tied  up  in  this 
and  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  certainly  accept  the  Prime 
Minister's  correction.  The  words  I  used  cer- 
tainly did  not  convey  accurately  what  he  said, 
although  what  he  has  now  said  to  me  does 
suggest  that  really,  the  York  Trust  situation 
is  involved,  but  not  on  emergency  basis.  I 
think  his  original  statement  could  not  be  better 
summarized  than  by  saying  that  the  govern- 
ment considers  it  expedient  to  move  rapidly 
in  this  matter  at  this  time.  I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  him  that  it  is  not  expedient  to 
move  forward  rapidly  with  this  bill  if  there 
is  no  serious  emergency  that  we  are  trying  to 
deal  with.  We  have  one  of  two  situations  as 
I  see  it. 

On  the  one  hand  there  is  an  emergency, 
that  is  one  possible  supposition.  The  govern- 
ment says  no,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  not  really 
an  emergency  category,  it  is  a  worrisome 
situation  but  not  yet  an  emergency  state.  That 
might  put  their  point  of  view. 

But  let  us  say  we  have  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. Now  I  think  it  should  then  be  dealt 
with  as  an  emergency,  if  we  have  one.  The 
government,  as  my  friend  from  Riverdale 
pointed  out,  could  surely  get  up  and  announce 
that  it  is  prepared  to  back  up  deposits  and 
debentures  held  by  any  people  in  any  com- 
pany registered  under  the  law  of  Ontario, 
and  I  would  hope  perhaps  that  it  might  be 
able  to  go  further  and  say  that  of  any  deposits 
Ontario  residents  may  have  in  any  other 
companies  that  are  properly  supervised  else- 
where. 

It  should  work  out  something  like  this.  I 
do  not  think  they  need  a  law  to  do  that. 
I  think  they  could  say  they  will  do  it.  They 
have  the  resources  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
which  will  stand  behind  to  make  sure  these 
institutions  do  not  go  under  and  people  do 
not  lose  their  money.    If  the  government— 

Mt.  Singer:  They  did  it  for  British  Mort- 
gage! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  yes,  and  certainly  no  one 
lost  their  money,  as  far  as  I  know.  Certainly 
no.  small  investors  did.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
cannot  make  a  ge^i^ral  declaration,  if  there  is 


a  crisis  of  confidence.  If  they  feel  their 
powers  are  inadequate  in  any  respect,  I  am 
sure  this  Legislature  would  back  them  up 
100  per  cent.  I  am  sure  if  they  wanted  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  give  themselves  certain 
emergency  powers,  we  in  this  House,  certainly 
in  this  group,  would  be  willing  to  waive  all 
rules  and  let  it  go  through  all  readings  and 
committees  in  quick  succession  if  the  govern- 
ment advised  that  was  necessary  to  deal  with 
a  certain  situation  that  now  exists. 

But  if  something  of  that  nature  is  not 
necessary  then  I  resent,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
I  will  speak  for  myself  as  a  member  of  this 
House— I  resent  having  to  pass  judgment  on 
a  complicated  bill  like  this  just  at  the  snap 
of  a  finger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
it  will  resolve  the  problems,  it  may  create 
new  ones.  Let  us  consider  this  situation: 
Deposits  and  debentures  in  certain  corpora- 
tions as  of  tomorrow,  if  the  Minister's  plans 
are  carried  out,  will  be  guaranteed  up  to 
$20,000  by  the  government.  That  is  what 
it  will  be,  they  will  not  be  insured,  there  will 
not  be  an  insurance  fund,  they  will  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  government.  The  government 
will  put  up  the  money  if  necessary. 

That  is  true  of  certain  trust  companies,  but 
deposits  and  debentures  in  other  trust  com- 
panies will  not  be  so  guaranteed. 

Now  I  am  not  one  of  these  financial  giants 
that  they  talk  about,  I  am  a  very  small  potato 
in  the  investment  world  or  even  in  the 
deposit  account  world,  but  I  will  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  some  money  in  a  trust 
company  and  I  am  going  to  find  out  if  it  is 
covered  by  this  bill.  Because  if  it  is  not, 
why  should  I  be  so  silly  as  to  leave  my  money 
in  it  when  I  can  have  100  per  cent  security 
by  putting  it  in  another  one? 

Now,  no  one  over  there  need  say  that  I 
am  now  starting  a  run  on  other  trust  com- 
panies. I  am  sure  that  there  are  lots  of 
people  around  just  as  bright  as  I  am  and 
they  are  going  to  see  this  too.  I  may  say 
the  trust  company  in  which  I  have  my  money 
is  a  very  old,  reliable  one.  I  do  not  have 
much  doubt  about  it.  In  fact  I  do  not  have 
any  real  doubt  at  all,  but  if  it  is  not  covered 
by  the  bill,  and  I  can  put  my  money  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  bill,  why  should  I  not 
have  that  iron-clad  security? 

So  I  think  the  government  really  has  to  do 
something  to  indicate  to  people  for  the  pres- 
ent that  they  can  all  feel  safe  if  they  are  in 
any  of  the  regular  institutions.  Then  let  us 
have  time  to  work  this  thing  out  with  the 
federal  government  within  our  own  terms. 
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The  government  is  asking  in  this  bill  for 
quite  drastic  powers.  They  are  always  accus- 
ing us  socialists  over  here  of  wanting  to  take 
everybody  over,  but  sometimes  they  ask  for 
powers  we  would  never  think  of  asking  for. 
They  are  asking  for  powers  to  move  in  and 
take  over  institutions  governed  by  this  bill 
and  operate  them  for  as  long  as  they  like; 
move  right  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
says,  "Nonsense".  That  is  right  in  the  bill 
which  I  presume  he  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
is  supporting;  I  suppose  he  supports  it  in 
his  usual  manner  of  not  knowing  what  is  in 
it,  but  just  doing  what  he  is  told. 

But  that  quite  unusual  power  is  asked  for. 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  improper  for  the 
government  to  have  it,  I  do  not  know.  My 
friend,  the  member  for  Riverdale,  has  sug- 
gested that  if  the  government  were  doing 
a  proper  job  under  The  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
panies Act  there  would  never  be  any  neces- 
sity to  exercise  or  even  have  a  power  of  this 
kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  nonsense! 

Suppose  there  was  a  depression  and  every 
stock  on  the  market  dropped  down,  it  would 
show  the  liquidity  of  every  company  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  Minister  seriously  sug- 
gesting that  he  would  then  move  in  and 
take  them  all  over  and  run  them  all?  Is  that 
what  he  has  in  mind? 

I  am  interested  in  this  new  form  of  bastard 
socialism  that  is  coming  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It 
shows  how  badly  the  Minister  is  floundering 
when  he  makes  a  comment  like  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  can  all  agree,  and  certainly  I 
would  think  Tories  would  agree,  that  this  is 
quite  an  unusual  power.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  power  that  our  Legislature  would  normally 
grant  to  a  government  with  24  hours  notice. 

Now  I  want  to  know:  Does  the  govern- 
ment need  this  power  by  noon  tomorrow? 
Because  that  is  what  they  are  asking  us  to 
do,  they  are  asking  us  to  give  them  the  power 
by  noon   tomorrow. 

Do  they  need  it  by  then?  If  so,  we  will 
give  it  to  them,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
why  they  need  it.  If  they  do  not  need  it  by 
noon  tomorrow,  then  I  say  that  we  should 
have  time  in  this   House  to   sit   down   and 


think    about    the    implications    of    it.     Is    it 
necessary  to  give  it  to  them? 

That  is  true  of  everything  here.  This 
corporation  has  powers  of  borrowing  that 
are  really  out  of  this  world,  they  have  every 
conceivable  power  of  borrowing.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  should  have  that. 

I  also  think  the  point  that  the  member 
for  Riverdale  raised  is  a  most  important  one. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  have  this 
form  of  corporation  at  all.  There  are  in- 
stances where  it  is  necessary  to  set  up 
independent  bodies  that  get  beyond  the 
control  of  the  people's  elected  representa- 
tives. This  is  occasionally  necessary,  but  I 
decry  the  tendency  every  time  we  have  a 
problem  to  take  matters  out  of  the  control 
of  the  elected  representatives.  Yet  this  is 
what  will  be  done  by  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  to  pass 
judgment  on  these  matters  in  such  short 
order.  I  would  say  to  the  government  again, 
let  it  give  whatever  assurances  it  needs  to 
restore  confidence,  but  let  us  take  our  time 
dealing  with  this  bill. 

A  bill  like  this  should  properly  be  before 
this  House  for  at  least  a  month,  when  one 
considers  all  the  stages.  It  should  come  in  for 
first  reading,  we  should  have  a  few  days  to 
look  it  over  and  talk  to  people  about  it.  It 
should  come  for  second  reading.  It  should 
then  surely  go  to  a  standing  committee  and 
so  on. 

If  the  bill  is  to  get  the  deliberation  it 
deserves,  it  should  take  at  least  a  month;  and 
we  are  being  given  only  a  total  of  48  hours. 

Now  then  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other 
aspect  of  this  that  I  want  to  look  at.  I  want 
to  raise  the  question  very  briefly  as  to  why  it 
is  that  the  people  who  lost  their  money  in 
Prudential  are  apparently  going  to  be  left 
completely  out  in  the  cold? 

The  British  Mortgage  people  received  pro- 
tection. The  York  Trust  people,  if  they  need 
it,  are  going  to  have  protection,  along  with 
any  other  trust  company  people.  But  these 
httle  people  in  Prudential  Finance  have  just 
lost  their  shirts  and  nothing  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it. 

I  repudiate  the  implication  that  has  often 
come  from  the  Attorney  General  that  they 
were  a  bunch  of  greedy  speculators  who  were 
indulging  in  unsafe  investing.  Well  they 
were  certainly  indulging  in  unsafe  investing, 
but  it  was  not  out  of  any  motives  of  greed, 
or  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  a  great  many 
of  them.  A  great  many  of  them  were  old 
folks  with  savings  of  certain  amounts— 
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Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member  to  withdraw  the  words  he 
put  in  my  mouth.  I  never  used  the  words 
"greedy  speculators",  and  to  say  that  is  an 
implication  of  my  remarks  is  certainly  not 
true.   I  never  said  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  it  was  an  implica- 
tion of  his  remarks;  but  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral wants  those  specific  words  withdrawn,  I 
do  not  want  to  waste  time,  I  will  withdraw 
them.  At  any  rate,  there  have  been  implica- 
tions that  these  people  were  speculators  trying 
to  get  more  than  a  safe  return  on  their  money; 
and  I  am  saying  that  a  great  many  of  them 
were  not,  they  were  old  people  with  limited 
savings  to  whom  it  was  important  to  get  the 
maximum  possible  income  out  of  their  savings. 
They  were  trying  to  maximize  that  income  in 
what  they  thought  was  a  safe  investment. 

I  think  it  may  be  ruled  that  this  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  will 
not  pursue  the  point  any  further  at  this  time. 
But  I  would  definitely  like  to  put  before  the 
House  the  question  as  to  why  these  folks  are 
being  left  completely  out  in  the  cold.  I  am 
certainly  not  against  the  protection  given  to 
others,  such  as  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  these  people  who  were  totally 
unprotected  and  many  of  whom  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out,  are  apparently  to  be  left 
in  that  tragic  situation. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  in  returning  to  the 
bill  and  looking  at  it  in  its  total  context,  the 
best  you  could  say  for  it  is  that  it  is  only  one 
small  part  of  a  total  solution  that  is  necessary. 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for  more  infor- 
mation than  we  have  had  up  until  now  as  to 
what  the  government's  total  solution  is.  I  do 
not  see  why  this  bill  should  have  to  go 
through  until  we  have  the  whole  picture. 
Basically  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
need  to  shore  up  National  Trust  or  to  protect 
the  depositors  of  National  Trust.  We  protect 
people  who  do  not  need  protection  under  the 
guise  of  helping  people  who  do  need  it. 

Most  of  the  trust  companies  are  well  estab- 
lished. The  ones  with  the  big  operations  are 
well  established.  They  are  not  in  need  of 
shoring  up  and  their  depositors  are  not  in 
need  of  protection,  though  a  few  smaller  ones 
are. 

It  is  in  another  area  of  the  financial  market 
where  there  is  serious  trouble.  The  basic 
trouble  actually  is  the  uncontrolled  freeboot- 
ing  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  financial 
market.  The  Prime  Minister  says  that  it  is 
a  cross  Ontario  has  to  bear.    It  is  too  bad 


they  should  all  have  picked  Toronto,  but 
there  are  reasons  why  they  should.  Well  I 
do  not  care  whether  they  pick  Toronto  or 
where  they  go,  the  problem  is  the  whole  atti- 
tude, the  whole  ethics  that  seem  to  prevail 
among  these  people. 

We  have  right  now  two  latter  day  Genghis 
Khans  fighting  for  control,  fighting  to  build 
up  their  power  and  personal  prestige  with 
other  people's  money.  This  is  what  is  hap- 
pening all  the  time.  That  is  what  happened 
in  British  Mortgage  and  Atlantic  Acceptance. 
Another  Genghis  Khan  trying  to  build  an 
empire  for  himself  with  other  people's  money. 
We  had  the  same  deal  in  Prudential  Finance. 

These  people  have  got  to  be  controlled.  If 
the  thing  works  out,  they  become  giants, 
pillars  of  the  community,  financial  geniuses. 
Of  course  if  it  does  not  work  out,  they  do  not 
get  hurt.  Rather  a  lot  of  other  little  people 
lose  their  savings. 

Now,  if  these  people  want  to  engage  in  that 
sort  of  megalomania,  I  think  we  should  put 
them  ofiF  on  a  desert  island  somewhere  and 
let  them  build  castles  and  fire  cannons  at 
each  other;  but  at  least  keep  them  out  of  our 
way.  Let  us  not  write  them  up  in  the  press 
as  if  they  were  great  financial  geniuses.  They 
are,  precisely,  freebooters  and  pirates. 

This  is  the  area  where  control  has  to  be 
exercised.  This  bill  just  does  not  touch  that 
field  at  all.  It  still  leaves  the  basic  problem 
revealed  by  Prudential  Finance  exactly  where 
it  was  and  regrettably,  it  leaves  the  poor 
people  who  lost  their  money  in  Prudential 
exactly  where  they  were. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  here  this  afternoon,  and  perhaps 
too  much  cannot  be  added,  about  this  very 
important  bill  that  has  been  presented  to 
us  this  afternoon.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  that  all  of  us  who  have  a  serious 
interest  in  a  matter  of  this  nature  should 
stand  here  this  afternoon,  or  at  later  hours, 
and  express  their  opinion. 

I  just  want  to  start  off  by  saying  one 
thing:  The  Prime  Minister  has  accused  my 
leader  of  creating  some  of  the  tremors  that, 
it  was  suggested,  went  through  the  finan- 
cial world-suggested  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale.     I    want    to    underline    this    right 


Mr.    Speaker:    I    believe    the    member    is 
not  keeping  within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  try  not  to  get  into  it 
too  much;   but  on  the  other  hand  I   surely 
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will  not  wander  any  farther  than  other  mem- 
bers  here  this   afternoon. 

But  the  tremors  which  were  created  in  the 
financial  markets  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  indeed  Canada,  were  created  by  the 
headline  in  the  Toronto  Star  that  went  across, 
not  only  the  province  of  Ontario,  but  across 
Canada  this  afternoon,  and  it  said  this: 
Rowntree  Says  Province  Stopped  Run  on 
York  Trust.  And  if  that  does  not  create 
tremors,  Mr.  Speaker,  made  by  a  respon- 
sible Minister  of  a  so-called  responsible  gov- 
ernment, then  there  are  certainly  no  tremors 
ever  created  in  any  financial  circles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  should 
not   believe    everything    he    reads. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not 
deny  it  and  he  has  had  every  opportunity  of 
denying  that  headline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  somewhat  amused 
when  I  hear  the  Prime  Minister  stand  this 
afternoon,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and 
while  admitting  that  this  is  a  serious  situ- 
ation, while  being  in  my  opinion  rather  fair 
in  his  remarks  about  Ottawa,  attempting  to 
leave  the  impression  that  all  is  well  in  the 
financial  world   of  the  province   of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  did  not  use  that  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  do  anything  in  the  past.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  do  it  two  years 
ago,  and  he  said,  "I  believe  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  it  two  years  ago."  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  I  ask  you  is  this:  Let  us  ask  the  victims 
of  British  Mortgage,  and  Atlantic  Acceptance, 
and  Prudential  Finance.  Let  us  ask  the 
victims  of  Windfall  Mines,  and  all  the  other 
mines  that  have  been  delisted  on  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  in  the  last  five 
years.  Let  us  ask  them  if  all  is  well  in  the 
financial  circles  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not;  and  it  has 
not  been  stable  for  a  long,   long  time. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  that  a 
nice  grunt  and  groan?  But  you  know,  when 
somebody  has  lost  $20,000  or  $25,000,  which 
many  people  have  done,  citizens  that  the 
member  represents  in  this  province,  it  de- 
serves far  more  than  a  grunt  and  a  groan 
by  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  the  member  sug- 
gesting that  we  control  every  movement  of 
stock,  and  guarantee  it?  ;  ,-i     ;  ,,ir<(    r    ; 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
government  smarten  up  and  operate  the  way 
they  do  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange. 
And  this  has  been  told  to  them  100,000 
times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Here  is  a  bill  that 
will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  still  does  not,  as  far  as 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange  is  concerned. 
The  biggest  crap  game  in  the  whole  world 
and  controlled  by  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  consider  this 
present  discussion  that  is  now  taking  place 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  bill.  I  would 
ask  the  member  to  get  back  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  and  not  be  discussing  this 
particular  subject. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  one 
has  to  provide  a  background  for  the  financial 
mess  that  we  find  ourselves  in  through  the 
incompetence  of  these  fellows  who  are  sitting 
across  the  aisle  here. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
just  the  Liberal  Party,  or  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  who  feel  that  the  government 
has  made  a  mess  of  the  financial  situation 
here  in  Ontario.  Why  do  they  not  do  as 
Will  Rogers  used  to  say,  "read  the  papers", 
because  it  has  been  in  every  paper  in  this 
province,  over  the  last  two  or  three  years 
anyway. 

In  order  to  keep  my  remarks  not  too  long, 
I  have  an  article  before  me  that  was  in  the 
Toronto  Star  of  December  6,  1966.  It  sum- 
marizes what  I  feel  to  be  the  truth  most 
capably.  It  certainly  was  not  written  by  a 
politician.  It  was  written  by  a  newspaper 
man  who  was  trying  to  put  down  in  words 
what,  yes,  millions  of  people  feel  has  hap- 
pened in  this  whole  province  of  ours  as  far 
as  the  financial  mess  is  concerned.  And 
this  is  the  way  it  starts: 

You  know  what  the  real  story  is  on  Pru- 
dential Finance,  on  British  Mortgage, 
Atlantic  Acceptance,  Racan  Photocopy, 
Windfall,  the  take-over  of  Canadian  Oil, 
and  a  dozen  other  wild  episodes  in 
Ontario's  recent  history?  The  real  story 
is  that  the  impetus  for  investigation  and 
remedial  measures  has  always  come  from 
a  handful  of  investment  and  securities 
commission  people  and  the  Toronto  news- 
papers. Without  them,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment would  have  presided  in  paralytic 
inactivity  over  an  area  of  financial  cloud 
and  scandal  rarely  equalled  in  the  history 
of  North  America.       ,-.1   -.  :Vi.';  /sj    i 
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Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  It  is  close 
to  it  now. 

Mr.    Whicher:    I    continue: 

The  cold,  cold  fact  is  that  the  govern- 
ment has  constantly  given  the  impression 
of  wanting  to  do  nothing,  not  even  investi- 
gate much  less  reform.  Meanwhile  the 
people  in  Ontario,  and  those  foolish  enough 
to  invest  without  great  care  and  skepti- 
cism in  the  securities  business  administered 
from  the  province,  have  lost  literally  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Discouraged,  they 
have  turned— 

And  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  investment  world 
in  this  province: 

Discouraged  they  have  turned  in  increas- 
ing numbers  to  investment  in  American 
stocks.  This  trend  is  already  established 
in   the   statistics. 

And  its  facts,  as  of  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
this.  There  is  more  Ontario  money  being 
invested  in  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
today  than  there  is  American  money  being 
invested  in  the  Toronto  stock  exchange. 
These  are  facts,  and  the  reason  is  sitting  right 
over  there. 

Now  to  continue— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  think  the  member 
will  find  that  wrong. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  check  it!  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Minister  should  know  the  answer. 
Is  the  Minister  checking  on  those  diamonds 
up  in  Moosonee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes  I  am. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  the  Minister  checking  on 
that  $5  million  harbour  they  were  going  to 
put  up  there  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  to  continue,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  government,  apparently 
heartened  by  its  ability  to  survive  one  scan- 
dal after  another  in  a  variety  of  areas,  seems 
to  feel  that  it  knows  what  it  is  doing— 
which  is  as  little  as  possible.  It  gets  elected, 
does  it  not?  That  indeed  is  the  depressing 
thing.  If  the  people  of  Ontario  will  not  kick 
out  a  government  for  setting  them  up  as 
suckers,  what  reason  do  they  require? 

An  Hon.  member:  Like  Andrew  Thompson? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  think  that  was  a  rather  un- 
called for  remark,  because  the  hon.  member 
for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson)  is  not  here 


to  answer  for  himself.  The  member  has 
been  a  very  sick  man  and  I  do  not  think  his 
name  should  have  been  brought  into  this 
discussion  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  on  a  point  of  order.  We  are  here  debat- 
ing the  principle  of  a  bill  as  to  whether  it 
is  wise  to  provide  this  type  of  protection, 
deposit  insurance,  for  loan  and  trust  corpora- 
tions, and  I  think  we  have  long  since  agreed 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  finance  com- 
panies or  that  type  of  company  at  this  time. 
There  are  notices  on  the  order  paper  about 
legislation  having  to  do  with  that  sort  of 
corporation. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  call  to  your 
attention  and  ask  that  the  member  be  kept 
to  the  point  instead  of  reading  a  newspaper 
article  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  principle  of  protecting  the  depositors 
and  holders  of  securities  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations.  Surely  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity—and I  do  not  like  to  deny  the  member 
an  opportunity  to  get  in  his  poHtical  licks. 
That  is  all  he  is  doing,  he  is  not  talking 
about   this   legislation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Political  facts,  they  are  not 
licks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  perhaps  they  are 
facts,  but  let  them  be  relevant  to  this  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
to  the  point  of  order.  This  debate  is  likely 
to  go  on  for  two  or  three  more  hours  and 
there  will  grow  up  a  mood  of  restricting 
debate.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
attention  now,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding in  the  future,  that  when  this 
debate  began  with  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Afi'airs,  he  spent  the  first 
five  minutes  talking  about  not  what  was  in 
the  bill  but  rather  what  the  government  was 
doing  to  deal  with  outside  the  bill— answer- 
ing the  criticisms  that  had  been  made  else- 
where. 

In  other  words,  the  Minister  started  out 
completely  out  of  order,  in  the  full  range  of 
financial  institutions  and  what  this  govern- 
ment has  done  and  is  planning  to  do.  Either 
the  debate  should  have  been  stopped  then, 
or  it  is  in  order  from  that  point  forward, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  in  all  deference  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  never 
in  order  to  get  off  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  cannot  speak 
twice  on  the  same  point  of  order.  I  think 
perhaps  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  so 
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far  has  been  not  too  much  outside  of  the 
bill,  although  there  have  been  several  side 
issues.  I  have  received  notes  from  several 
members  who  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
bill  and  I  have  answered  that  they  could 
speak,  if  they  wished,  to  the  bill.  But,  to 
please  try  to  make  their  remarks  relevant, 
as  the  Attorney  General  has  said,  to  the 
principle  contained  within  the  bill,  and  not 
get  off  on  some  side  issue.  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  the  members  to  try  to  keep  within 
the  ambit  of  the  principles  contained  within 
the  bill.  I  do  not  mind  a  little  bit  of  vari- 
ance, I  know  it  is  difficult  not  to  stray  a  bit- 
but  not  to  get  off  completely  on  some  other 
side  issues  that  do  not  relate  to  the  bill  at 
all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
most  sincerely  that,  in  my  mind,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
want  these  matters,  that  I  have  discussed  in 
this  article,  brought  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  member  is  depart- 
ing from  the  principle. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
defend  myself.  I  would  point  out  to  you 
that,  very  courageously  in  my  opinon,  the 
member  for  St.  Patrick  got  up  this  afternoon 
and  suggested  that  finance  companies  and 
loan  companies  should  be  included  in  the 
bill.  And  most  respectfully,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bend  over  backwards  to  say  how 
much  I  appreciated  the  courage  of  the 
member  for  St.  Patrick.  If  a  Conservative 
member  can  bring  things  up  that  are  not 
listed  in  this  bill,  why,  then,  surely  a  member 
of  the  official  Opposition  can  do  the  same 
thing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  started 
out  by  bringing  in  a  discussion  of  financial 
institutions  which  are  not  in  the  bill;  it  is, 
therefore  in  order  to  debate  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  I  want  to  say  further- 
more, Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  wonder— and  I 
speak  with  respect  and  sincerity— no  wonder 
the  Attorney  General  does  not  want  me  to 
continue  with  some  of  the  remarks  that  I 
have  because,  if  there  is  any  one  govern- 
ment member  who  is  responsible- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  member  is  not  doing  what  I  asked  of 
him.  He  is  getting  completely  away  from  the 
bill  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  him  to 
come  back  to  the  bill  and  proceed  with  the 
remarks   that   he    was   making   prior   to    this 


point  which  had  some  relation  to  financial 
institutions. 

Mr.    Whicher:    I    will    continue    with    the 
editorial: 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  Queen's 
Park  problem  was  ignorance  of  such 
matters,  but  the  government  concedes  that 
it  knew  of  the  trouble  of  British  Mortgage 
and  Trust  before  the  public  knew.  It  knew 
of  the  troubles  in  Prudential  Finance  be- 
fore the  public  knew.  It  did  little  or 
nothing.  It  hoped  these  companies  would 
pull  out  of  their  trouble. 

It  was  wrong.  Not  just  a  little  wrong; 
unbelievably,  spectacularly  wrong.  Almost 
certainly  because  it  did  not  investigate 
quickly  enough  and  thoroughly  enough. 
Meanwhile  these  companies  continued  in 
business  and  presumably  the  likely  losses 
continued  to  rise. 

Rhetorical  questions  to  the  citizens  of 
Ontario:  How  do  you  feel,  suckers?  You 
held  a  note  from  Prudential— had  loaned  it 
money.  The  government  knew  that  there 
was  trouble  but  it  would  not  tell. 

Now  you  worry  about  how  you  will  get 
it  back. 

Or  how  about  it,  fall  guy?  Had  shares  in 
British  Mortgage  at  $30  and  got  the  equi- 
valent of  something  like  $2.50  stock  for 
them.    A  shock,  wasn't  it? 

Of  course  the  government  was  right  in 
there  hoping  everything  would  turn  out  all 
right.  It  was  a  trifle  overoptimistic.  British 
Mortgage  could  not  have  been  more  than 
$10  milhon  in  the  red  when  the  roof 
fell  in. 

O.K.,  maybe  the  province  could  not  have 
prevented  it  but  it  could  have  tried  a  lot 
harder. 

That  is  the  problem.  It  does  not  try,  it  does 
not  want  to  try  and  it  has  not  tried  until, 
respectfully  again  I  say,  it  brought  this  bill- 
half  measure  though  it  be— before  this  Legis- 
lature this  afternoon.  Members  can  draw  their 
own  conclusions  about  why  it  never  wants 
to  try: 

Try  Racan  Photocopy— the  share  went 
over  $20  but  later  the  company  went  bank- 
rupt. There  was  always  a  great  shortage 
of  information  about  this  company,  its 
products  and  connections.  At  one  point 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  could 
have  pried  open  at  least  one  closed  door 
and  obtained  details  on  an  overseas  deal 
but  it  chose  not  to. 
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I  do  not  know  why  precisely  and  I  do 
not  want  to  belatedly  belabour  either  the 
securities  commission  or  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange.  They  may  not  be  perfect  but 
they  have  shown  an  infinitely  greater  desire 
than  the  provincial  government  to  improve 
;  investment  practices,  investigate  problems 
and  improve  corporate  disclosure. 

Instead  of  the  thoughtful  leader,  the 
government  has  been  a  reluctant  follower. 
The  creakingly  old  government  suffers  from 
the  conviction  that  it  must  always  appear 
to  be  running  an  outwardly  calm,  tight 
ship,  well  managed.  This  causes  us  to 
shove  out  of  sight  all  nasty  problems  call- 
ing for  rough  measures.  Of  course  it  can- 
not take  timely  action  since  action 
acknowledges  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  investment 
chaos  it  has  been  trying  to  keep  quiet  keeps 
boiling  into  view  every  few  months— 

And  I  might  respectfully  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  was  written  in  December, 
long  before  we  had  the  chaos  or  the  tremors, 
as  somebody  has  so  aptly  called  it,  that  has 
been  evident  in  the  financial  world  in  the 
last  couple  of  days. 

Each  time  the  government  sets  up  a 
Royal  commission  it  justs  wags  its  head 
seriously  and  hopes  the  trouble  will  dis- 
appear. It  does  disappear  to  be  succeeded 
by  another  disaster.  Queen's  Park  has  been 
pressured  into  adopting  some  changes  in 
the  law  in  this  field,  which  it  may  even 
get  around  to  putting  into  force.  It  has 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  but  not  yet 
proclaimed.  As  you  might  expect  there  is 
a  big  fat  loophole.  In  spite  of  all  recom- 
mendations to  the  contrary,  the  stock 
policing  of  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion is  to  be  left  directly  under  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  That  will  just  make  sure  that  the 
government  can,  if  it  wishes,  prevent  in- 
vestigation and  enforcement  from  getting 
out  of  hand  and  embarrassing  the  wrong 
people.  It  has  done  a  super  job  of  that 
all  along. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  this,  that  I  agree  absolutely  100  per 
cent  with  that  editorial  and  I  would  suggest 
that  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  particularly 
those  people  who,  most  unfortunately,  have 
lost  thousands  of  dollars  will  agree  with  it 
too.  If  this  bill  is  a  good  bill  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  presenting  today,  it  would  have 
been  a  good  bill  two  years  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 


Mr.  Whicher:  They  have  been  there  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Who  else  has  had  the 
chance  to  put  into  operation  legislation  that 
would  protect  the  little  investors  of  this 
province  who  wished  to  get  into  the  financial 
business?  Who  else  can  protect  the  people 
who,  when  they  retire  into  a  small  town  or 
even  into  a  city  with  a  few  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  bank,  invest  it  in  what  they 
call  legitimate  stock  transactions  or  legiti- 
mate trust  certificates,  or  legitimate  deposits? 
Who  can  protect  them  if  it  is  not  the  govern- 
ment who  is  sitting  opposite?  And  the  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Speaker,  has  not  done  so. 
There  is  only  one  word  in  my  opinion  that 
can  possibly  describe  it.  As  far  as  financial 
business  is  concerned,  it  is  complete,  100 
per  cent  incompetence.  This  government  has 
shown  that  it  has  not  got  the  ability  to  look 
after  the  financial  business  of  the  little 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  many 
respects,  what  it  has  allowed  to  happen  is 
highway  robbery  in  broad  daylight.  Every- 
body knew  that  it  was  going  on,  but  this 
government  chose  to  hide  behind  something 
or  other  and  do  nothing  about  it. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    What   about  this  bill? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Never  mind  about  that. 
Why  did  they  not  bring  in  the  bill  before? 
Well,  we  will  get  to  the  bill.  People  are 
interested  in  other  things  besides  the  bill, 
and  I  say  the  incompetence  of  this  govern- 
ment is  one  of  those  things.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  much  has  been  said  about  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  that  I  have 
covered  material  that  has  been  said  already 
here  this  afternoon,  and  the  next  speaker  is 
going  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing— there  is 
no  doubt  about  it— but  we  are  worried  about 
this   situation,   we  in  the   Opposition. 

We  are  worried  because  we  have  constitu- 
ents who  have  been  hurt  by  the  government's 
lack  of  knowledge  in  financial  matters,  and 
lack  of  action;  and  I  would  say  that  I  agree 
completely  with  the  member  for  St.  Patrick. 
I  know  that  we  cannot  bring  in  amendments 
to  certain  sections  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  principle  of  certain  bills  but  I  agree  with 
him  completely.  In  their  hearts  the  govern- 
ment agrees  with  him  too,  because  it  knows 
that  sooner  or  later  such  action  is  going  to  be 
necessary,  and  that  if  it  does  not  do  that  why, 
another  Prudential  can  happen  tomorrow,  and 
more  thousands  of  people  will  be  hurt. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wardrope:    Mr.    Speaker- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Hold  everything! 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Grey  North  that  I  already  had  accepted 
a  note  from  the  Minister  of  Mines  to  make 
a  few  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
only  be  a  minute  or  two.  But  speaking  on 
this  bill  regarding  the  $20,000  insurance  for 
depositors,  not  two  hours  ago  I  had  a  tele- 
phone call  from  an  elderly  couple  in  the 
city  of  Port  Arthur— the  husband  is  74,  the 
wife,  72.  They  have  a  little  over  $7,000  in 
a  trust  company,  which  I  will  not  name.  He 
asked  me  about  this  bill  and  I  told  him  that 
this  bill  would  protect  losses  up  to  $20,000, 
and  that  I  thought  this  bill  would  be  finally 
passed  tonight.  His  words  to  me  were: 
"Thank  God,  we  will  have  a  good  night's 
sleep  tonight". 

I  think  that  is  an  exact  repudiation  of  the 
chicanery,  circumlocution,  and  other  things 
that  have  gone  on  all  afternoon  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  This  is  no  laughing  matter, 
gentlemen.  This  old  gentlemen  is  72  and  his 
wife  70,  respected  people  in  our  community. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  All  right  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  listened  to  that  hogwash  across  the 
way.  All  I  want  at  the  moment  now  is  to 
tell  a  story  about  an  old  couple  in  my  town 
who  are  going  to  sleep  well  tonight.  In  fact, 
this  bill  is  protecting  their  life  savings.  I 
think  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  something  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
from  an  outlying  rural  area,  I  want  to  ask 
about  clause  7.  The  thing  I  am  concerned 
about  is:  We  are  going  to  talk  about  finan- 
cial agencies;  how  can  this  government 
justify  asking  the  people  of  Ontario  to  put 
up  five  shares  at  $1  million  each— $5  million 
—to  help  one  area  of  business?  In  other 
words,  a  group  of  glorified  pawnbrokers— 
that  is  what  we  are.  We  are  talking  about 
$5  million  of  people's  money  and  I  would 
suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  talking 
about  financial  institutions.  You  will  try  and 
stop  me  very  shortly,  but  I  am  going  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  talking  about 
specific  clauses.  He  can  ask  the  Minister  about 
those  specific  clauses,  and  what  is  understood 
by  them,  whenever  we  come  to  the  committee 
stage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  a  year  ago,  of  the  collapse  of  Atlantic 


Acceptance  Corporation,  and  British  Mort- 
gage, and  the  shocking  situation  where  the 
government  broke  every  law  in  the  book  by 
not  revoking  the  charters  of  these  institutions 
prior  to  this  further  legal  act,  where  thousands 
of  small  investors  lost  their  life  savings 
through  the  government's  negligence— and  the 
Prime  Minister  thinks  this  is  really  a  jolly 
affair! 

I  want  to  get  to  the  point.  I  have  asked 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  House  on 
different  occasions,  to  answer  specific  ques- 
tions insofar  as  those  bankruptcies  were 
concerned.  Because  the  answering  of  these 
questions  would  have  embarrassed  the  gov- 
ernment, and  we  probably  would  have  had 
some  of  them  lose  their  seats  in  this  House, 
to  date  I  have  had  no  answer  from  them. 

I  ask  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  through  you 
to  the  House,  for  a  full  disclosure  of  the  trans- 
fers of  shares  record  of  British  Mortgage  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  call  the  member  to 
order.  He  is  not  on  the  principle  of  the  bill 
whatever.  Now  these  are  matters  that  should 
be  taken  up  at  other  times,  either  through 
questions  or,  perhaps,  the  member  would 
have  an  opportunity  surely  to  get  answers 
like  that,  but  not  on  debating  this  particular 
bill.  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  bow  to  your  ruling,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Minister, 
then,  that  this  is  not  going  to  prevent  any 
Prudential  happening  again.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
This  is  not  going  to  change  a  thing,  insofar 
as  the  laxness  of  the  Minister's  department  is 
concerned. 

Will  the  Minister  answer  that  please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  the  question  is 
out  of  order  at  this  time.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period,  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  both  sides  of  the  House,  I  am  trying 
to  have  the  members  speak  strictly  to  this  bill 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  on  deposit  insur- 
ance with  trust  and  loan  companies.  I  think 
your  remarks  should  revolve  and  relate  around 
that  and  not  get  into  these  specific  questions 
and  answers  on  something  else  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  being 
informed  on  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  government,  do  they  have  powers  to  take 
$5  million  from  the  general  revenue  fund? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  again,  the  member 
may    ask    these    questions    when    the    bill 
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reaches  the  committee  stage.  He  can  ask  the 
Minister  all  these  questions  whenever  the 
committee  is  going  over  the  bill  clause  by 
clause. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  more  in  a  mixture  of  sorrow 
and  anger  this  afternoon,  than  anything  else, 
I  must  admit.  I  am  certainly  not  prepared.  I 
had  no  intention  of  getting  into  this  debate 
this  afternoon— if  I  can  attempt  to  lift  the 
tenor  and  tone  of  what,  in  this  House  is  some- 
times called  a  debate?  I  must  say  I  am  just 
shocked  at  the  lack  of  realism  and  responsi- 
bility of  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  by  some  of  the  members  here  this  after- 
noon, and  I  mean  this  most  sincerely. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Whose  side  is 
he  on  today? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  going  to  start  off 
first  of  all  by,  as  usual,  backing  myself  into  a 
corner  and  saying  that  I  am  going  to  disagree 
with  just  about  everybody  who  has  said  any- 
thing this  afternoon,  from  the  Prime  Minister 
right  on  down.  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  said,  and 
I  certainly  disagree  and  am  absolutely  horri- 
fied by  some  of  the  things  that  the  leader  of 
the  official  Opposition  has  said. 

I  am  not  surprised  but  I  am  rather  dis- 
gusted, quite  frankly,  with  some  of  the  tactics 
of  the  NDP  group  in  this  House,  not  only 
today  but  over  the  last  few  weeks.  I  must 
say  that  the  whole  of  the  tenor  and  the  lack 
of  responsibility  that  has  been  shown  by  hon. 
members  in  this  House  makes  me  wonder  if 
they  realize  the  importance  of  some  of  the 
matters  and  some  of  the  items  that  are  being 
discussed  here  today  and  how  they  can  affect 
lives  and  human  values,  and  certainly  savings 
of  people  in  this  province  and  right  across 
this  country. 

Now  first  of  all,  may  I  say  that  I  disagree 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  tantalize  anybody  any  longer.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Prime  Minister  when  he  says 
that  this  now  is  not  an  emergency  situation. 
Perhaps  I  am  getting  that  wrong,  but  this  is 
the  tenor  of  the  remarks  that  I  thought  I 
heard  him  make.  I  disagree  with  that  view 
because  I  think  from  what  has  been  going  on 
here  this  afternoon  that,  absolutely,  there  is 
now  an  emergency  situation,  certainly  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  trust  companies  in  this 
province.  And  I  canot  emphasize  the  word 
"now"   any   more    strongly   than    I    have.     I 


think  it  is  essential  that  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion now  has  to  go  through  the  House. 

I  believe  now  that  it  has  been  perhaps 
essential  for  the  last  few  days  that  this  piece 
of  legislation  has  to  be  now  introduced  and 
rushed  through  the  House  in  this  fashion. 

Quite  frankly,  I  agree  with  some  views  of  the 
member  for  Woodbine.  I  disagree  with  some 
aspects  of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation 
and  certainly  the  giving  of  the  investigative 
powers  in  this  bill  to  some  of  the  officers  of 
this  corporation  set  up  under  this  bill.  But 
these  are  petty  inconsequential  matters  now, 
when  we  are  really  dealing,  as  I  am  afraid  we 
now  are,  with  the  life  and  death  of  a  finan- 
cial institution  that  could  drag  down  others. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  more  of  this 
reckless  talk,  of  these  inflammatory  phrases 
that  have  been  used  by  some  this  afternoon, 
but  I  feel  that  we  do  have  to  get  ahead  with 
the  bill  and  I  speak  most  sincerely  and  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  that  I  can  here  today. 

It  is  all  right  for  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  to  say  that  he  perhaps  is  using  too 
strong  language  in  some  of  these  matters. 
It  may  be  all  right  for  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  say:  "Oh  well,  I  am  exag- 
gerating." But  Mr.  Speaker,  consider  the 
harm  that  has  been  done  here  this  afternoon 
and  the  harm  that  has  been  done  in  this 
whole  matter  because  of  the  actions  and  the 
tenor  of  some  of  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  few  days. 

Let  us  go  back  a  bit.  Let  us  go  back  to 
a  few  years  ago  when  I  think  the  loan  and 
trust  corporations  of  this  province  and  of 
this  country  stood  at  the  very  pinnacle  of 
the  credit  rating  in  the  western  world  as 
far  as  reliability,  stableness  and  responsibility 
is  concerned.  Now  a  few  years  ago— I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  this  because  it  involves 
a  loan  and  trust  corporation  on  which  there 
is  now  a  Royal  commission  sitting  and 
perhaps  human  faults  will  be  shown  and 
perhaps  even  negligence,  I  do  not  know- 
but  I  do  know  a  little  bit  now  about  the 
finances  of  British  Mortgage  and  Trust,  and 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  assets 
and  the  liabilities  of  British  Mortgage  and 
Trust  were  taken  over  by  another  very 
reputable  trust  company  in  this  province  that 
it  was  an  extremely  fortuitous  purchase  or 
amalgamation  or  merger,  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it,  by  that  other  trust  company. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  in  the  long  run, 
if  you  take  a  look  at  the  balance  sheet  and 
you  take  a  look  at  the  material  that  is  avail- 
able to  us,  it  is  now  apparent  that  British 
Mortgage  and  Trust  had  a  lack  of  liquid 
assets   and   only   a   lack   of  liquid   assets   in 
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order  to  keep  up  with  the  great  rush  or 
demand  that  was  then  going  on  by  deposit- 
ors attempting  to  get  their  money  out.  There 
is  no  question  at  all  that  Victoria  and  Grey 
Trust  of  Lindsay  today  stands  in  a  much 
stronger  and  better  position  because  of  the 
purchase  or  amalgamation  or  merger,  call 
it  what  you  want,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
assets  of  British  Mortgage  and  Trust.  It  was 
a   very   good   purchase   from   their  point   of 


Mr.  Sargent:  Who  financed  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  engineered  it? 

Mr.   Sargent:   Who   financed   it? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  there  is  another 
matter  that  comes  along.  This  is  now  appar- 
ent to  the  financial  community  at  large. 
Some  of  the  confidence  that  was  badly 
shaken  at  that  time  in  respect  of  loan  and 
trust  corporations  in  this  province  has  come 
back  to  these  very  reputable  trust  companies. 
Do  not  forget  that  no  depositor  in  any  loan 
and  trust  corporation  in  this  province  has 
ever  lost  money  due  to  the  defalcation  or 
bankruptcy  of  any  loan  and  trust  company 
in  this  province.  Do  not  forget  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  This  is  something  that  we  should 
all  bear  in  mind. 

Mr.  Sargent:   No  shareholders  either. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  the  confidence, 
I  feel,  has  been  coming  back  into  the  loan 
and  trust  business  here  in  Ontario. 

Late  last  week  an  event  occurred  outside 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  province,  outside 
of  the  jurisdiction,  obviously,  of  any  govern- 
ment, which  again  made  the  whole  field 
rather  shaky.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know  to  what  I  am  referring,  namely  the 
open  fight  between  two  principals  of  other 
organizations  that  have  an  interest  in  York 
Trust. 

Obviously,  at  one  fell  swoop,  this  was  an 
act  which  again  made  people  worry  about 
the  whole  set-up  of  the  loan  and  trust  field 
in   this    province. 

Now,  what  happened?  There  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  at  the  federal  level  that  is 
apparently  going  to  come  along  and  cure 
this  in  due  course  and  in  due  time.  Here  is 
the  government  sitting  at  Queen's  Park 
obviously  with  a  duty,  a  duty  that  gets 
pounded  into  them  and  a  responsibility  that 
gets  pointed  out  to  them  every  day  by  the 
members  of  this  House  and  certainly  the 
members  of  the  Opposition— and  quite  right- 
fully so,  I  am  not  denying  that.    But  instead 


of  talking  about  Prudential  Finance  any 
more  in  this  House,  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  questions  and  the  references 
that  are  made  in  public  and  on  TV  and  in 
press  releases  and  in  this  House  change  for 
no  other  reason  than  there  is  a  public  fight 
respecting  a  company  associated  with  a 
loan  and  trust  company. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  emphasis  and  the  focus 
and  the  climax  of  these  questions  is  all  di- 
rected against  a  single  trust  company  in 
this  province.  I  say  first  of  all  that  these 
were  shameful  acts  by  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  because  they  were  unnecessary. 
The  member  for  Riverdale,  for  instance, 
comes  along  with  a  question  about  annual 
returns. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
Minister  leaked  the  information. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  For  heaven's  sake! 
What  does  this  do  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  unsophisticated  in  this  province?  All  of 
a  sudden  they  feel  that  perhaps  something  is 
wrong.  All  of  the  questions  in  this  House 
by  the  two  Opposition  parties  since  last 
week  have  been  directed  in  the  main  toward 
a  single  trust  company. 

Now  is  this  responsible?  Is  this  responsi- 
bility as  far  as  public  people  are  concerned 
in  this  province?  I  do  not  think  so.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  encumbent  then  upon  this  gov- 
ernment, and  I  would  have  been  the  first  to 
stand  up  and  criticize  the  Minister  if  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  it,  to  bring  in  something 
of  a  stop-gap,  temporary  nature  to  cure 
something  that  could  develop  into  an  ex- 
tremely great  run  on  a  single  trust  company 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
others  down  with  it.  I  think,  sir,  when  we 
hear  speeches  this  afternoon  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Opposition  parties,  that  they 
should  be  just  ashamed,  I  can  think  of  no 
other  word  for  it,  just  ashamed  of  their 
actions.  Surely  for  once  they  can  put  the 
good  of  other  people  above  mere  partisan 
political   bias. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  I  draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  the 
speaker  is  not  talking  about  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  and  I  request  that  you  call  him 
to  order. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:    As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Nixon:   Is  this  sort  of  a  lecture? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  not  going  to 
put  up  with  one  set  of  rules  for  one  member 
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and  another  set  for  me;  I  have  as  much 
right  to  speak  in  this  House  as  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  am  sure  the  House  has  appreciated  every- 
thing the  member  has  been  saying,  but  I 
think  perhaps  he  could  go  too  long  with 
that  particular  theme.  Therefore,  I  would 
rather  that  he  came  back  to  the  bill  and  not 
perhaps  lecture  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Thank  you  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  attempt  to  stay  within  your 
ruling. 

But  I  say  of  all  people  in  this  House  it 
ill-behooves  the  hon.  gentleman  who  just 
stood  up  to  say  what  he  did,  more  than  any 
other  member  in  this  House,  due  to  his  dis- 
graceful actions  this  afternoon.  I  will  let 
it  go  at  that.  And  I  say  that  in  sorrow,  be- 
cause I  have  a  great  regard  for  the  member 
and  for  his  friendship  over  the  years. 

Now  if  I  can  sir,  let  me  merely  say  that 
just  by  accident  today— I  have  no  brief  for 
York  Trust,  I  have  no  connection  with  York 
Trust. 

Mr.  Whifcher:    Neither  have  we. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  But  just  let  me  say 
this:  I  think  a  lot  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  here  today,  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  this  House, 
when  they  read  what  they  have  said  in  black 
print,  I  think  they  will  be  extremely  sorry 
for  them.  Just  today,  for  instance- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  might  be 
sorry. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —I  realized  by  accident 
from  a  non-governmental  source,  for  instance, 
that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  advanced 
to  this  same  York  Trust  on  Monday  after- 
noon last,  in  case  a  possibility  should  arise 
of  any  great  run  on  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  member  not  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see 
you  are  putting  on  your  hat  and  pulling  on 
your  gloves  in  that  fashion  that  indicates  that 
obviously  we  are  getting  near  the  six  o'clock 
hour.  If  it  is  your  wish,  sir,  I  will  ask  that 
you  recognize  the  hour. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

(Continued) 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  two-hour  gap  of  the 
dinner  hour,  I  trust  we  have  all  been  able  to 
regain  our  cool— myself  included— and  in  that 
regard  may  I  unreservedly  apologize  to  you 
and  the  House  for  perhaps  losing  my  temper 
on  one  occasion  during  those  remarks  this 
afternoon.  I  am  ashamed  for  doing  that  and 
I  apologize  to  you  and  to  the  House. 

Second,  I  would  also  hke  to  correct  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  error  in  my  excitement 
this  afternoon  when  I  referred  to  my  knowl- 
edge of  an  advance  being  made  to  York  Trust. 
My  whole  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  even 
referring  to  this  matter,  was  to  indicate  that 
to  my  knowledge,  in  any  event,  the  loan  and 
trust  corporations  of  this  province  are  well 
able  to  meet  their  habilities,  both  short  term 
and  long  term.  I  only  brought  in  the  case  of 
Victoria  and  Grey  Trust,  for  instance,  and  the 
case  of  British  Mortgage,  to  indicate  that 
perhaps  even  in  British  Mortgage's  case, 
if  this  particular  bill  had  been  in  efiFect  at 
that  time,  the  unfortunate  circumstances  that 
did  follow  at  that  time  might  not  have 
occurred.  But  I  mistakenly  used  the  word 
■"advance"  this  afternoon  in  respect  of  moneys 
held  by  York  Trust  and  I  was  wrong  in  using 
that  word. 

My  information,  and  I  might  as  well  in- 
dicate to  the  members  of  the  House  how  it 
came  about,  because  you  cannot  keep  very 
much  secret  on  the  street  these  days  in 
Toronto  financial  communities,  came  from  a 
completely  non-governmental  source,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  learned  quite  by  accident 
today  that  York  Trust,  last  Monday  for 
instance,  liquidated  a  long-term  asset  of  theirs 
in  a  very  large  amount  which,  while  I  am  not 
too  sure  of  the  exact  amount  of  their  deposit, 
would  more  than  cover  their  deposits.  There- 
fore they  are  certainly,  from  that  source 
alone,  in  very  good  shape  to  meet  any  rush 
on  their  deposits. 

So  that  if  I  can  merely  recap— 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  I  will  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  I  can  merely  recap,  the  point  that 
I  was  trying  to  make  is  that  I  do  believe  the 
loan  and  trust  corporations  of  this  province 
have  had  a  good  history  up  until  fairly 
recently  and  that  this  measure  should 
strengthen  them  and  restore  a  great  deal  of 
the  lack  of  confidence  that  perhaps  has  been 
shown  in  some  quarters  about  me. 

I  think  I  pointed  out  that  I  thought  the 
history  of  a  perhaps  unseemly  public  brawl 
in  regard  to  some  financial  corporations  in  this 
province  merely  gave  an  excuse  to  the  Opposi- 
tion groups  here  to  focus  in  on  a  single  trust 
company.  I  thought  this  was  extremely  un- 
fair and  extremely  discriminatory  in  regard  to 
that  single  trust  company,  especially  when, 
just  a  few  hours  ago  in  Ottawa,  I  understand, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  dominion  of 
Canada  indicated  that  the  whole  thing  was 
merely  an  "internal  dispute"  in  any  event, 
and  in  no  manner,  shape,  or  form  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  abihty  of  that 
particular  institution  to  meet  its  obligations 
either  on  a  short-term  basis,  or  a  long-term 
basis. 

I  made  the  point,  at  least  I  hope  I  did,  that 
I  feel,  and  I  know  there  are  others  in  this 
House  who  feel,  that  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
House,  by  provoking  the  House  the  way  they 
did  this  afternoon,  is  obviously  too  busy 
grasping  for  political  power  to  worry  about 
the  good  of  the  people  or  the  people's 
financial    institutions. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 

on  a  point  of  order- 
Some  hon.  members:  There  is  no  point  of 

order. 

V  Mr.  Whicher:  He  has  said  that  we  caused 
the  situation.  The  situation  was  provoked  by 
the  Minister  with  large  headhnes  in  the^ 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  And  that  is  where  we  got' 
our  information. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  you  that  I  think  the  member  who  just 
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sat  down  should  certainly  not  join  in  with 
any  more  interruptions  especially  this  after- 
noon when,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  we  heard 
him  call  any  investor  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today,  a  sucker.  Now  that  is  the  type 
of- 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  no  such 
thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  going  to  have  to 
stop  this  interjecting,  and  too  many  people 
rising  on  pointless  points  of  order  and  per- 
haps getting  into  this  back-and-forth  ad- 
monishment of  each  other.  I  would  like  the 
members  speaking,  to  try  to  speak  towards 
the  bill,  and  never  mind  admonishing  each 
other  for  who  started  what  this  afternoon.  I 
would  like  to  get  ofiF  tonight  on  the  debate 
on  a  line  of  discussing  the  principles  embodied 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
say  this  one  thing.  I  did  not  say  that  every 
investor  is  a  sucker.  I  read  an  editorial  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
though,  when  we  are  discussing  principle,  I 
think  you  must  admit  that  we  also  have  to 
deal  with  the  motives  of  what  is  said  in 
regard  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  in  this 
House.  In  that  regard,  I  am  surprised  and 
horrified,  and  perhaps  even  ashamed  for  my 
friends  on  the  Liberal  benches  for  what  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  He  said  that 
before. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the 
NDP  in  this  House,  because  after  all  they  are 
basically  committed  to  the  principle  of  re- 
placing our  economic  system  with  another 
system.  So  this  situation  today  falls  neatly,  I 
feel,  into  their  philosophical  lap.  Anything 
that  they  can  do  to  hurry  its  demise,  by  start- 
ing a  run  on  York  Trust,  they  will.  I  think 
we  have  seen  this  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  if  I  could,  to 
deal  just  briefly  with  some  of  the  comments 
of  my  long-time  friend  and  very  hon.  gentle- 
man of  this  House,  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts),  who  I  see  is  not  here. 
I  just  had  the  opportunity  of  passing  a  few 
words  with  him  on  our  way  out  at  the  din- 
ner hour.    While  perhaps  I  join  with  him  in 


regard  to  a  puzzle  over  why  the  word 
"debenture"  has  been  placed  in  this  bill, 
obviously  the  principle  behind  the  bill  is  to 
set  up  an  insurance  system,  whereby  deposits 
in  notes  sold  to  the  public  are  insured  by  a 
Crown  corporation. 

Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  this  particular 
bill  can  possibly  be  widened  to  include  any 
other  financial  corporation  or  institution  in 
this  province.  After  all,  the  only  type  of  com- 
pany that  is  permitted  now  to  take  deposits 
or  to  sell  such  things  as  GIG,  or  unsecured 
notes,  are  loan  and  trust  corporations.  Obvi- 
ously this  type  of  assistance,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  is  only  applicable  to  an  institu- 
tion such  as  a  loan  and  trust  corporation,  and 
therefore  I  feel  that  the  member  for  St. 
Patrick,  in  his  remarks  this  afternoon,  did  not 
grasp  that  this  type  of  system  would  not 
apply  to  the   difiFerent  types   of   institutions. 

Obviously  there  are  other  problem-type 
institutions.  Quite  frankly,  I  can  go  down 
the  list  of  numbers,  of  types  of  other  finan- 
cial corporations  in  this  province  which  have 
problem  areas  at  the  moment,  and  which 
should  be  dealt  with  by  special  legislation 
in  this  House,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  with 
that.  I  am  sure  that  even  the  Minister  in- 
volved here  can  agree  with  this,  because  he 
has  indicated  and  certainly  committed  him- 
self, I  feel,  to  me  and  to  the  other  members 
of  this  House,  and  certainly  to  the  public 
at  large,  to  bring  in  a  comprehensive  legis- 
lative programme  as  soon  as  it  can  humanly 
be  done  to  cover  all  of  these  problem  areas 
in  the  financial  community  at  the  moment. 

I  think  the  point  here,  in  respect  of  this 
particular  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
point  that  has  entirely  shpped  by  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Opposition,  is  that  this 
particular  bill  is  for  a  particular  type  of 
institution,  namely  the  loan  and  trust  corpor- 
ation. I  feel  that,  especially  because  of  what 
has  been  said  here  today,  it  is  an  emer- 
gency piece  of  legislation  with  which  we  do 
have  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Therefore  I  feel  that  the  measures  and  the 
procedures  outlined  by  the  House  leader  and 
the  Minister  here  are  certainly  valid  and  I 
intend  to  support  this  in  every  and  any  way 
I  can. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  sitting  here  most  of  the  day  listen- 
ing with  interest  to  the  debate.  Frankly,  I 
had  not  intended  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
until  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  matter  is  being  over- 
looked. 
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The  member  for  St.  George— during  one  of 
my  interjections,  I  labelled  him  Quentin 
Jergens,  for  his  lambasting  of  the  whole 
House,  not  just  the  Opposition— sort  of  riled 
me  as  he  was  himself  riled.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  dinner  hour  and  his  statement 
at  the  opening  of  the  evening  sitting  had 
some  eflFect  in  cooling  me  off,  too.  So  per- 
haps I  will  not  be  quite  as  sharp  as  I  had 
intended  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  is  supposed  to  affect  loan  and  trust 
companies.  What  everybody  overlooks,  is 
that  this  is  an  emergency  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  brought  about  by  this  govern- 
ment because,  in  the  first  instance,  if  they 
would  have  stuck  their  finger  in  the  dike, 
they  would  have  saved  the  dam.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  combined  fatheads  on  the  gov- 
ernment side  stepped  into  the  hole  and 
could  not  stem  the  tide. 

We  are  dealing  with  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, and  we  have  never  had  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  get  up  and  admit  that  the  first 
error  that  they  made  was  to  permit  loan  and 
trust  companies  to  deviate  from  the  objects 
of  their  incorporation,  that  loan  and  trust 
companies  ought  not  to  be  in  the  banking 
business.  The  only  reason  that  they  are 
submitting  this  legislation  to  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  because  in  their  efforts  to 
get  tax  moneys  they  have  been  permitting 
trust  and  mortgage  companies  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  banking-a  jurisdiction  that 
falls  wholly  within  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  news  to  the  member, 
I  will  perhaps  read  him  the  definition  of  a 
loan  company  as  defined  in  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act.  Loan  corporation 
means  every  incorporated  company,  asso- 
ciation, or  society,  constituted,  authorized  or 
operated  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money 
on  security  of  real  estate,  or  for  that  or  any 
other  purpose. 

It  does  not  include  a  chartered  bank,  an 
insurance  corporation,  a  loan  and  land  cor- 
poration, a  trust  company,  or  an  investment 
company  registered  under  The  Investment 
Contracts  Act,  1949.  A  loan  and  land  cor- 
poration is  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  money  on  a  security  of  real  estate, 
and  carry  on  a  business  of  buying  and  selling 
land.  A  trust  company  is  defined  as  meaning  a 
company  constituted  or  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  trustee  bailiff  agent, 
executor,  administrator,  receiver,  liquidator, 
assignee,  or  guardians  of  a  minor's  estate,  or 
committee  of  a  mentally  incompetent  person's 
estate. 


Nowhere,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  it  say  that  a 
loan  company  or  loaning  land  corporation  or 
trust  company  can  accept  moneys  for  deposit, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  acting  as  a  bank.  There 
is  only  one  section  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 72,  which  provides  that,  with  the  consent 
of  the  directors,  they  may  take  in  deposits. 
But  they  are  supposed  to  be,  as  is  stated 
here,  repayable  by  the  corporation  either  at 
a  time  certain,  or  upon  notice,  not  being 
less  than  30  days.  And  then  come  the  key 
words,  Mr.  Speaker— "unless  such  notice  is 
waived." 

So  what  has  happened?  They  started  off 
as  loan  companies.  They  started  off  as  trust 
companies.  And  it  is  easy  for  the  member 
for  St.  George  to  say  that  our  trust  com- 
panies have  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation. 
Indeed  they  did,  because  they  were  operat- 
ing as  trust  companies.  But  because  of 
those  few  words  in  there,  they  can  now  take 
deposits  and  can  waive  the  notice;  because 
that  section  states,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any 
moneys  taken  as  a  deposit  are  to  be  treated 
as  loans  to  the  corporation,  not  as  deposits 
but  as  loans  to  the  corporation,  to  be  repay- 
able at  a  time  certain  or  upon  notice. 

Naturally,  since  this  is  a  roundabout  way 
for  these  corporations  to  get  into  the  banking 
business,  they  waive  the  30  days'  notice,  and 
therefore  become  banks.  So  what  has  hap- 
pened? This  government,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  member 
for  Bruce,  has  permitted  the  loan  and  trust 
companies  in  this  province  to  operate  as 
banks— something  that  came  solely  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Canada. 

If  they  had  not  permitted  them  to  operate 
as  banks,  this  situation  would  never  have 
arisen;  because  what  has  happened  is  that 
it  is  not  the  trust  aspects  of  the  trust  com- 
panies which  are  in  danger;  not  at  all.  It 
is  the  deposit  aspects  which  are  in  danger, 
and  it  is  the  deposit  aspect  that  this  bill  is 
intended  to   insure. 

In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen  branches 
of  trust  companies  spreading  out  like  chick- 
weed.  You  can  go  to  any  one  of  the  branches 
of  these  trust  companies  and  ask  to  see  the 
trust  officer  and  they  will  probably  gape 
at  you  in  amazement,  wondering  what  a 
trust  officer  is.  Go  and  ask  to  speak  to  the 
clerk  so  you  can  draw  up  a  will;  they  have 
not  got  a  solicitor  there.  They  are  operating 
solely  as  a  bank.  They  act  as  a  bank,  they 
talk  as  a  bank,  they  look  like  a  bank,  and 
they  are  a  bank;  and  this  government  has 
been  permitting  that.  And  now  we  are  asked 
to  pass  judgment  on  a  bill  which  is  in  fact 
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a  bill  to  guarantee  deposits  of  a  bank  and 
nothing  else. 

They  can  call  it  a  loan  company,  they 
can  call  it  a  trust  company,  but  it  is  a  bank, 
and  they  know  it.  And  if  they  had  not  been 
shutting  their  eyes,  and  stuck  their  finger 
in  that  dam  in  the  first  instance,  and  said 
"No,  you  cannot  operate  as  a  bank  on  a  little 
technicality  here,"  then  this  would  never 
have  arisen.  Because  it  is  only  what  hap- 
pened to  British  Mortgage,  Mr.  Speaker;  they 
took  the  deposit  money  and  they  used  it  too 
frivolously.  The  deposit  money!  They  never 
played  around  with  the  trust  moneys  that 
they  had,  under  the  trust  aspect  of  the 
corporation. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  George  says 
there  is  an  emergency.  Well  there  is.  Some 
people  are  inclined  to  speak  just  of  York 
Trust,  and  I  would  remind  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  that  the  question  first  raised 
here  regarding  a  named  trust  company  were 
raised  by  the  NDP  in  its  questions  to  the 
House.  The  second  raising  of  the  issue  was 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  officers  of  at  least  two  branches 
of  two  different  trust  companies  have  indi- 
cated to  me  over  the  past  three  weeks  that 
they  were  just  hoping  this  bill  would  be 
introduced  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
an  inordinately  large  run  on  their  deposits. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent 
very  much  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
getting  up  and  criticizing  the  Opposition 
benches.  We  have  a  justifiable  right  to  criti- 
cize this  government  for  its  negligence  in  the 
past,  and  bringing  this  bill  to  try  to  dam  the 
tide  of  dissatisfaction  and  insecurity  that  is 
running  through  this  province. 

Are  we  going  to  support  this  bill?  Of 
course  we  are  going  to  suport  this  bill.  It  is 
not  our  job  actually  to  have  this  bill  before 
the  House.  It  is  something  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  looking  after  because  it 
is  banking  that  you  are  dealing  with,  not  loan 
and  trust  companies.  Sneaking  it  in  here 
imder  the  title  of  loan  and  bank  companies 
brings  great  discredit  on  the  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South);  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  intervening  in  the  debate  at  this 
stage,  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  great  length, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  points  that  I  do 
w^nt  to  draw  out  and  emphasize— and  per- 
haps make  a  few  conmients  of  my  own  in 
addition,  as  I  attempt  to  make  that  summary. 


The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  de- 
bate, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  is  the  multiplicity 
of  voices  with  which  the  government  has 
spoken.  If  one  were  to  take  the  debate  and 
analyze  it  carefully,  one  would  find  that  in 
almost  immediate  succession  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  government  side  of  the  House, 
sometimes  in  the  Cabinet,  rising  to  state  that 
there  is  no  crisis,  and  the  next  person  denying 
it  and  saying  that  there  is  a  crisis. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  It  is  not 
a  dictatorship  like  the  member's  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  kind  of  childish  inter- 
jection, I  suggest,  is  worthy  of  their  attention. 

An  hon.  member:  Worthy  of  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  point  that  I  think 
should  be  made  in  summary  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  comment  on  the  debate  on  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  not  do  an  effective  job  in  the  field 
which  the  government  is  presuming  to  tackle. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick), 
it  has  no  reference  at  all  to  trust  and  loan 
companies  operating  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  that  come  under  federal  jurisdiction. 
It  has  no  control  or  influence  at  all  on  those 
companies  which  are  incorporated  in  other 
provinces.  So  it  is  only  tackling  a  small 
aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is  this  kind  of  piece- 
meal approach  to  a  serious  problem  that  I 
think  is  worthy  of  some  pretty  serious  criti- 
cism in  this  Legislature.  In  other  words,  the 
government  is  isolating,  at  this  late  date,  one 
group  of  investors  and  depositors,  and  saying 
that  the  government  is  going  to  give  some 
sort  of  security  to  them. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  imputing  motives  as  to  why 
things  are  being  done,  both  from  the  legisla- 
tion itself  and  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made,  that  the  main  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment is  moving  in  this  area  is  an  attempt  to 
bolster  its  image  of  being  grossly  negligent 
in  terms  of  protecting  some  of  the  investors 
of  this  province. 

Even  in  its  move  to  bolster  its  image,  it  is 
as  fumbling  as  in  its  earher  activities,  because 
all  it  is  doing  is  protecting  this  one  isolated 
little  group.  It  is  going  to  be  rather  difficult 
to  prove,  for  example,  to  those  who  lost  their 
life  savings  in  Prudential  that  k  was  o.k.  for 
the  government  to  step  in  and  bail  out 
British  Mortgage  and  Trust  by  a  standby 
credit.    It  is  all  right  for  the  govemmei^  to 
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come  in  now,  but  this  one  group  who  hap- 
pened to  be  fleeced  by  people,  some  of  whom 
are  facing  criminal  action,  and  who  got  into 
this  sort  of  a  problem  because  of  the  govern- 
ment's negligence,  are  not  going  to  be  given 
any  compensation  at  all 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  What  group  is  thie 
hon.  member  talking  about? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  the 
people  who  lost  in  Prudential  Finance. 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham):  The  hon. 
member  cannot  forget  about  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  I  cannot  forget 
about  them,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  for- 
getting about  them.  The  people  here  in  this 
government  would  like  to  forget  about  them, 
but  they  will  prate  about  somebody  who  hap- 
pens to  have  supposedly  been  dealt  an  injus- 
tice on  other  occasions;  and  they  will  prate 
about  it  for  years. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
is  this  question  of  a  crisis  or  no  crisis.  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  the  comment  of  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden). 
If  there  is  no  crisis,  then  let  the  government 
get  up  and  document  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  crisis;  or,  conversely,  if  there  is  a  crisis,  let 
the  government  get  up  and  give  us  evidence 
of  the  crisis.  Otherwise,  there  is  certainly  a 
high  degree  of  illogic  in  the  proposition  that 
the  government  should  be  coming  to  this 
House  and  asking  us  to  rush,  through  all  of 
the  various  stages,  a  bill  that  clearly  is  the 
kind  of  bill  that  should  be  given  the  most 
meticulous  kind  of  attention— because  it  has 
in  it  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  state  that, 
indeed,  is  something  of  a  match  for  the  so- 
called  "police  state"  legislation  which  was 
introduced  with  disastrous  consequences  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  this  House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  reiterated 
the  comment  of  my  colleague,  which  I  think 
is  a  valid  one,  that  the  obligation  is  on  the 
government  to  say  that  there  is  a  crisis  and 
to  justify  its  rushed  approach  to  this  whole 
piece  of  legislation,  I  want  to  say  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  a  crisis.  I  am 
not  puzzled  about  it  as  the  member  for 
Downsview  is.  I  think  there  is  a  crisis.  I 
was  interested  to  note  that  the  member  for 
St.  Patrick  said  that  there  is  a  crisis,  and  let 
us  not  kid  ourselves.  The  member  for  St. 
George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence),  also  said  that 
there  was  a  crisis,  although  by  a  strange  and 
tortured  kind  of  logic  he  tried  to  come  to  the 


conclusion    that    the    crisis    was    because    of 
how  we  have  handled  it  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  even  got  a  chance 
to  raise  it  in  this  House,  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  raised  it;  and  since  the  government 
seems  to  be  forgetting  about  it,  let  us  put  on 
the  record  exactly  what  he  is  reported  as  say- 
ing. And  at  this  stage  it  is  a  little  late  in 
the  day  to  deny  it,  I  would  suggest. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  eighth  paragraph 
in  an  article  in  today's  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
entitled:  Rowntree  Says  Province  Stopped  Run 
on  York  Trust: 

The  government  has  set  up  surveillance 
of  York  Trust's  15  Toronto  branches 
(there  is  one  in  Guelph),  and  is  getting 
half-hour  reports  during  business  hours,  it 
was  learned. 

In  addition,  provincial  authorities  have 
interpreted  existing  laws  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  company's  funds  on 
hand  so  it  can  meet  obligations. 

Now,  just  pause  for  a  moment— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  will  just  say 
that  no  such  statement  as  read  was  ever 
made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  come  back- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  comment,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  have  to  make  is  this:  If  no  such 
statement  as  this  was  made,  I  suggest  that 
there  was  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Minister  to  have  gotten  up  and  clarified 
this  because  it  is  he  who  has  created  the 
atmosphere  of  crisis.  It  was  in  these  words— 
and  if  the  Minister  thought  they  were  wrong, 
he  should  have  risen  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  earlier  this  afternoon.  I  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  he  did  not  rise  then, 
he  is  doing  a  little  bit  of  quibbling  at  this 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  quib- 
bling on  my  part  whatsover,  and  there  never 
has  been  since  I  first  became  a  member  of 
this  House. 

Mr.     MacDonald:     Let    us    proceed,     Mr. 

Speaker.    I  quote  further,  from  the  article  in 

the  Toronto  Daily  Star: 

Rowntree  told  the  Star  that  York  Trust's 
difficulties  are  the  reason  the  government 
is  racing  its  deposit  insurance  bill  through 
the  Legislature.  The  bill  was  given  its 
formal  introduction  yesterday,  and  plans 
are  to  speed  it  through  the  legislative  pro- 
cess  so   it   becomes   law   tomorrow. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  asked  him 
this  afternoon  to  deny  that,  if  it  was  not  true; 
and  he  said  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  He  did  not 
deny  it  then  and  I  suggest  that  it  cannot  be 
denied.  There  is  no  point  putting  the  blame 
on  the  press  for  a  relatively,  if  not  an  exactly 
accurate,  representation  of  what  the  Minis- 
ter did. 

The  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 
What  this  Minister  has  done  is  an  almost 
uncanny  duplicate  of  what  the  former 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Cass)  did  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

The  Attorney  General  of  that  time,  with 
this  Minister,  introduced  a  bill  in  quiet  tones, 
as  though  there  was  nothing  to  the  bill  at  all. 
Then  he  moved  out  of  the  House  and  spoke 
in  such  inflammatory  tones  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  bill  that  screaming 
headlines  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
that  is  what  blew  Mr.  Cass  out  of  the  Cab- 
inet. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Do  not 
lose  your  cool! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  this  Minister— and  I  draw  this 
to  the  member  for  St.  George— it  is  this 
Minister  who  has  created  the  atmosphere  of 
crisis.  He  was  trying  so  desperately  to  get 
political  kudos  for  the  government  that  this 
government  acted  belatedly;  but  acting,  as 
he  would  now  have  us  believe,  so  that  it 
appears  that  they  are  responsible  for  having 
stopped  a  run  on  York  Trust.  This  is  his 
argument! 

Let  me  come  to  another  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  show  you  what  an  incredible 
succession  of  contradictions  there  are.  The 
Minister  corrected  it  this  afternoon  by  say- 
ing—he was  trying  to  get  some  compromise, 
with  the  contradiction  from  the  York  Trust 
that  there  had  been  no  "run"— that  there 
had  been  excessive  withdrawals  on  Tuesday— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  that  there  had 
been  some  withdrawals. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Some    withdrawals. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  there  not  some  every  day? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  were  some  with- 
drawals on  Tuesday— why  he  should  say 
"some"  now  when  he  stopped  a  run  yester- 
day is  just  another  contradiction  that  I  in- 
vite you  to  contemplate,  Mr.  Speaker.  How- 
ever, while  you  are  contemplating  it,  let  me 
go  on— 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  never  got  started! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  withdrawals  on 
Tuesday— and  presumably  on  Wednesday 
they  were  back  to  business  as  usual.  But 
the  member  for  St.  George  has  just  sat  down 
and  has  informed  us— I  presume  it  is  authori- 
tative information— that  on  Monday,  as  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  our  trust  companies,  and 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  them,  they 
had,  of  their  own  volition,  liquidated  enough 
money  that  they  had  to  cash,  to  cope  with 
all- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —of  their  deposit  obliga- 
tions. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  on  Monday  York 
Trust  had  done  that,  and  if  there  is  any 
truth  at  all  in  that  particular  interjection  of 
the  member  for  St.  George,  then  I  submit 
that  the  man  who  has  caused  the  crisis  even 
more  needlessly  and  irresponsibly  is  the 
Minister,  by  his  comments  outside  this  House. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  go  one  step 
further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  a  question  of 
the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  this  after- 
noon. My  question  to  the  Prime  Minister  this 
afternoon  was: 

Has  the  government  of  Ontario  taken 
any  preparatory  action  to  support,  in  the 
event  of  need,  depositors  of  York  Trust, 
either  through  a  guarantee  of  deposits  or 
through  a  transfer  of  provincial  funds 
from  general  revenue,  or  transfer  of  rev- 
enue from  any  government  board  or 
agency  to   York  Trust. 

The   Prime    Minister's    reply   was    that    their 
action  to  cope  with  this  is  this  bill. 

Then  he  said,  in  dealing  specifically  with 
the  question  I  asked,  that  the  answer  is 
"No".  I  invite  the  Prime  Minister  to  go 
back  and  review  the  advice  that  he  got  be- 
fore he  gave  the  answer  in  the  House.  I  in- 
vite him  to  go  back  and  examine  the  situation, 
and  find  out  exactly  what  went  on  because, 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
last  weekend  top  oflBcials  of  this  government 
were  meeting  in  crisis  and  were  making  plans 
to  transfer  money  from  the  Provincial  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  from  agencies  of  this  govern- 
ment, that  would  be  available  to  meet  the 
situation  if  there  was  a  run  on  York  Trust. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order, 
I  suggest  that,  as  one  who  knows  something 
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of  the   operations  of  the   provincial   savings 
bank,  that  is  an  absolute  falsehood. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  if  we  were  to 
have  an  inquiry,  and  we  were  able  to  bring 
witnesses  as  to  exactly  what  plans  were  made 
on  the  weekend  to  cope  with  a  run  which 
the  Minister  says  they  have  now  forestalled— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  hon.  member  is  expressing  any  doubt 
about  the  statement  I  have  just  made,  let 
him  say  so.    I  say  what  he  said  is  false. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  invite  the  government 
to  do  what  it  is  obviously  refusing  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  permit  an  inquiry,  a  public  inquiry, 
into  all  of  this.  Because  as  things  now  sit, 
the  government  is  in  a  position  where  they 
can  hide  what  they  want  to  hide.  And  this 
is  what  it  always  does.  I  have  had  too  much 
experience  with  this  government,  which  gets 
up  and  chastises  me,  browbeats  me,  and  then 
five  or  six  years  later  the  facts  come  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Nobody  is  brow- 
beating anybody,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  House 
right  now;  but  the  hon.  member- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Minister  wants  to  make 
a  speech,  he  will  have  to  wait  his  turn. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  not  making 
a  speech,  I  am  rising  on  this  same  point  of 
order.  The  member  made  a  categorical 
statement- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minis- 
ter has  made  his  point  but  I  have  indicated 
to  him  that  if  he  really  believes  that,  then  let 
them  have  a  public  inquiry  so  we  can  find 
out  what  has  happened.  You  cannot  sit  and 
hide  what  you  want  to  hide  and  let  out  what 
you  want  to  let  out,  but  that  has  been  your 
procedure  up  until  this  present  point. 

Mr.   White:    Mr.    Speaker,    on   a  point   of 

order,  it  was  my  understanding- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  will  be  no  more  points 

of  order.    A  point  of  order  has  been  raised 

and  it  has  been  finished  and  I  would  ask  the 

member  now  to— 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  new 
point  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sometimes  these  points  of 
order  are  pointless  points  of  order.  But, 
because  you  can  always  rise  on  a  point  of 


order,    I    will   have    to    hear   the   member's 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  White:  My  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  when  a  member  of  this  House  asserts 
that  the  statement  of  another  member  is 
false,  the  member  having  made  the  statement 
is  obliged  to  withdraw  it.  I  now  ask  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  to  withdraw  the  false 
assertion  he  made  earlier. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  invited  the 
government  to  set  up  an  inquiry,  because  the 
Minister  charged  me  with  being  a  liar. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  said  this  state- 
ment was  false. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  that  respect,  if  the  member 
denies  something  that  another  member  has 
said,  then  the  member  has  to  accept  the 
other  member's  word  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  I  accept  it,  and  I 
invite  him  to  set  up  a  public  inquiry  so  we 
can  get  the  full  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  Cabinet 
Ministers  on  that  side  get  up  and  tell  me 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking  about, 
and  five  years  later  they  find  that  the  people 
involved  are  now  incriminated  and  charged 
and  convicted. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Is  the  member 
talking  about  me? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  Cabinet 
Ministers  who  have  talked  in  precisely  that 
way  in  the  past,  until  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  full  account.  And  the  full 
account  never  came  out  by  their  actions; 
the  full  account  came  out  by  events  that 
followed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  we  are  departing 
from  the  bill.  I  will  have  to  bring  the 
member  back  to  the  business  before  the 
House,  which  is  this  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
understand  why  you  must  have  been  a  mag- 
nificent teacher  in  your  day. 

An  hon.  member:  What  day? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  his  day  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  move  on  to  another 
aspect  of  this.  I  asked  a  question  of  the 
Prime  Minister  on  February  6,  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  had  taken  steps  or  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  dissension  in  the  top  management 
of  British  International  Finance  Corporation, 
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and  Lord  Thompson's  financial  corporation, 
is  not  caused  by  financial  difficulties  in  this 
group  of  companies  including  York  Trust 
and  Savings.  The  reply  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, as  reiteratt^d  a  few  moments  ago  by  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George,  was  that  there 
were  no  financial  difficulties  involved,  but 
rather  it  was  a  difference  of  policy  within 
these  companies.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  is  a  very  facile  way  of 
avoiding  a  basic  point. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  draw  to  your 
attention  is  the  February  11  issue  of  the 
Financial  Post,  which  happens  to  have  a 
review  of  the  stock  of  the  companies  involved 
in  what  might  be  described  as  the  Stevens' 
empire.  The  House  might  like  to  know,  if 
they  are  not  so  aware  at  the  present  time, 
that  as  compared  with  1964  the  prices  of 
British  International  Finance  A  are  down 
66  per  cent. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare); Would  the  member  mind  reading,  be- 
ginning at  the  top  of  the  story? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    How   the    stocks    fared? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  Read  the  caption 
shown  in  conjunction  with  the  chart. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  would  like  to  read  what  he 
wants  to  read  and  I  will  read  what  I  want 
to  read.  What  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that 
I  wanted  to  refer  to  the  financial  position  of 
this  company;  then  I  will  come  to  my  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  situation  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  simply  a  dispute  between 
those  who  have  a  different  attitude  towards 
policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  That  is  not  what  the 

headline  says. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  o.k.  If  the 
Minister  would  just  listen  to  my  story.  Fine. 
Now,  how  the  stocks  fared:  British  Interna- 
tional Finance  A,  down  66  per  cent  since 
1964;  Bank  of  Western  Canada,  down  33 
per  cent;  York  Trust  and  Savings,  down  70 
per  cent;  Wellington  Financial  B,  down  61 
per  cent;  Wellington  Bank  of  Canada,  down 
77  per  cent;  Lambton  Loans,  down  50  per 
cent;  Canadian  First  Mortgage,  down  26  per 
cent;  Fort  Garry  Trust,  down  56  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  just  simply  means 
that  the  companies  are  in  some  difficulty  and 
there  has  been,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing  lack 
of  confidence  in  this  group  of  companies. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  proceed  further.  The 
more  sigmficant  fact,  as  we  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  difi^erence  of  pohcy 
and  that  alone,  is  that  British  International 
Finance  had  a  $13  milh'on  credit  line,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  $150,000.  That  is  just 
how  much  credit  was  left  of  the  $13  million 
that  was  available  as  a  credit  to  this  group 
of  companies. 

They  were  in  a  squeeze  and,  as  a  means 
of  coping  with  the  squeeze,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  had  passed  a  motion  at  their  board  of 
directors'  meeting,  according  to  Mr.  Coyne, 
that  they  were  going  to  seek  credit  from  the 
Bank  of  Western  Canada  in  violation  of  a 
commitment  which  they  had  given  to  the 
banking  committee  in  Ottawa. 

Second— and  this  is  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Coyne's  complaints— they  were  going  to  seek 
credit  from  the  United  States,  namely  a  bank- 
ing firm  in  the  United  States.  The  details 
of  that  have  now  become  public.  In  return 
for  this,  the  American  bank  was  going  to  get 
options  on  the  stock  which  had  been  held  by 
British  International  Finance.  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  is  not 
simply  just  a  case  of  a  difference  of  policy 
decisions;  this  whole  financial  structure  in  the 
Steven  empire  was  becoming  shaky.  The 
chartered  banks  in  Canada  were  refusing  ta 
advance  credit,  just  as  the  chartered  banks  in 
Canada  refused  to  advance  credit  to  the 
Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation— and  stood 
idly  by,  if  you  will,  until  the  whole  empire 
came  collapsing  down. 

This  is  the  problem  we  have  to  cope  with 
at  the  present  time.  I  suggest  to  you  it  is  a 
problem  that  means  there  is  a  genuine  crisis. 
I  submit  this  is  the  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment is  moving  at  the  present  time  with  its 
crisis  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said  by  a  number 
of  people  in  this  debate  already,  the  province 
of  Ontario  simply  cannot  stand  another  col- 
lapse of  this  nature. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  working 
for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  he  mean  "we 
are  working  for  it"?  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
most  irresponsible  kind  of  talk,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  facts.  And  some  of  the  facts, 
for  example,  are  evidence  that  this  govern- 
ment has  been  so  lax  in  its  regulations  that 
York  Trust  does  not  even  file  its  reports  under 
the  law.  Instead  of  crediting  my  hon.  friend 
from  Riverdale  with  a  public  service  in  re- 
vealing the  fact  that  the  government  was  not 
enforcing  the  law  under  the  statute,  the  mem- 
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ber   for   St.    George    contends   that   he   was 
drawing  attention  to  it  and  it  waS  needless. 

Is  it  needless,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  irrespon- 
sible, that  we  should  draw  attention  to  this— 
as  on  so  many  matters  where  the  government 
passes  a  law  and  then  winks  at  the  violation 
of  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Then  we  get  into  this  sort  of 
mess. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly!  We  get  into  this 
sort  of  mess.  The  hon.  Minister  got  up  yester- 
day, and  when  this  was  drawn  to  his  atten- 
tion he  frankly,  because  he  had  no  alternative, 
paid,  "No,  they  had  not  filed  it."  But  then  his 
excuse  was  that  many  of  the  companies  are 
week  or  so  late.  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  why  are 
many  of  the  companies  a  week  or  so  late? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Ask  your  lawyer  friends,  behind 
you! 

Hon.   Mr.   Simonett:   Ask  your  accountant 

friends! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  pass 
in  your  statutes  an  obligation  on  these  com- 
panies to  file  their  returns  one  month  after 
the  date  of  the  period  for  which  they  are 
returning,  that  is  the  time  when  they  should 
file  it.  Because  this  government  is  so  lax,  of 
course  they  do  not  bother  filing  it.  And 
of  course  it  will  be  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a 
month,  or  six  weeks  late. 

We  are  back  to  the  same  kind  of  story  that 
we  had  to  deal  with  with  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary and  the  whole  question  of  charters  of 
incorporated  companies,  and  the  racing 
charters.  The  law  was  honoured  in  the 
breach.  When  my  friend  from  Riverdale  then 
says  to  the  Minister— and  the  Minister  was  so 
startled— "Is  it  the  Minister's  intention  to  im- 
pose the  penalties  under  the  Act?"  the  Min- 
ister was  taken  aback  for  a  moment  and 
said,  "I  will  have  to  give  that  matter  some 
consideration." 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
law  is  broken,  does  the  government  have  to 
give  some  consideration  as  to  whether  they 
will  impose  the  penalties?  Or  have  we  got 
two  laws— one  for  the  little  guy  who  violates 
the  law  and  gets  it  in  the  neck,  and  one  for 
the  trust  companies  who  violate  the  law  and 
to  whom  the  Minister  will  give  some  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  apply 
the  law?    Here  is  our  problem,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Hon.  J.  A.  G.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information):  The  member  is  in  great  form 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  He  should  be  careful 
when  he  is  talking  about  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
city  of  Toronto,  which  is  an  important  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  business  world,  has  been 
getting  a  worse  and  worse  reputation,  because 
of  the  operation  of  our  stock  exchange  and 
our  refusal  to  clean  it  up.  I  met  a  chap  last 
week,  a  business  man  who  had  been  down  to 
the  United  States  on  a  business  trip,  and  his 
report  was  rather  an  interesting  one.  I  report 
it  to  the  House,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
but  it  is  a  problem  that  this  government  has 
got  to  face  up  to  and  try  not  to  sweep  under 
the  rug. 

His  proposition  was  that  when  you  go 
down  to  the  United  States  today  people  do 
not  ask  about  the  great  city  hall,  they  do  not 
ask  about  the  O'Keefe  Centre,  they  do  not 
ask  about  the  burgeoning  development  of 
the  city  of  Toronto.  What  are  they  asking 
about?  They  are  asking  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  business  world  up  in  Canada.  What 
about  Windfall  and  Atlantic  Acceptance  and 
British  Mortgage  and  Trust?  And  now  this. 
In  fact,  their  comment  was  that  Toronto  has 
become  the  financial  pornographic  centre  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  White:  It  was  a  socialist  friend,  no 
doubt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  kind  of  reputa- 
tion that  has  been  created  because  of  the 
laxity  of  this  government.  And  do  not  say  it 
has  not  been  lax,  because  we  had  the  evi- 
dence just  yesterday  that  the  government  is 
tolerating  laxity,  and  has  not  even  moved 
with  vigour  to  impose  the  penalties  under 
the  statutes  which,  I  submit,  it  is  their  obliga- 
tion to  impose  without  any  hesitation. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion, 
that  this  government  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
its  financial  interests.  This  government  has 
lost  confidence  in  the  minds  of  people  who 
are  normally  immune  to  doubts  with  regard 
to  a  Tory  government.  This  is  panic  legisla- 
tion. It  does  not  even  pretend,  as  my  hon. 
friend  from  Riverdale  has  pointed  out,  to 
tackle  the  basic  issue  that  has  been  faced, 
and  that  the  government  has  not  grappled 
with   and   solved,   since   the   time  of  British 
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Mortgage  and  Trust,  of  earlier.  What  it  is 
doing  is  fidgeting  around  in  the  periphery  of 
the  problem.  This  is  panic  legislation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
another  example  of  fumbling  administration. 
We  have  had  another  example  of  this  gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  face  up  to  its  obhgations 
until  it  is  blasted  by  events,  and  a  public 
outcry  which  even  it  cannot  withstand. 

Therefore,  as  my  colleagues  have  indicated, 
on  the  assumption  that  this  is  a  crisis,  which 
I  beheve  it  is,  then  the  obligation  is  on  the 
government  to  cease  its  double  talk,  to  speak 
with  an  authoritative  rather  than  a  con- 
tradictory voice.  If  we  have  got  a  crisis,  then 
I  think  it  is  our  obligation  in  this  House  to 
give  to  this  government  who,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  is  in  the  seat  of  power,  and  who 
have  to  exercise  the  necessary  authority  to 
cope  with  this  situation,  the  necessary 
authority  to  cope  with  the  crisis. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Now  he  is  talking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactlyl  We  have  said  it 
from  the  outset  and  we  have  said  it  right  now. 
We  acknowledge  it  is  a  crisis.  We  have  got 
to  protect  it  so  that  our  constituents  back 
home  can  sleep  in  bed  at  night,  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  sleep  up  until  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Just  say 
you  can  have- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  pass  this, 
and  settle  this  crisis  of  confidence.  I  challenge 
this  government  to  pass  it  and  then  to  go  to 
the  people  of  this  province  and  let  them  vote 
on  an  issue  like  this.  Because  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  on  this  issue  they 
have  lost  the  confidence,  not  only  of  this 
House,  if  they  were  free  to  speak,  but  cer- 
tainly of  the  business  world,  and  certainly  of 
the  general  public  across  the  province. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  rose  earlier  in  this  debate  on 
a  point  of  order,  asking  you  to  confine  the 
remarks  of  members  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill,  I  trust  I  shall  keep  my  remarks  to  the 
principle  of  this  Bill  24  which  we  are 
debating.  Rather  than  stress  those  areas  of 
disagreement  which  I  might  have  with  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  areas  in  which  I  think  we  all 
agree. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  bill  has 
to  do  with  loan  and  trust  corporations,  that  it 


seeks  to  provide  a  means  of  insurance,  of 
security,  of  safety,  for  deposits  in  those 
companies.  It  is  intituled,  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Ontario  deposit  insurance  corporation. 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  upon  that,  and  we 
are  all  agreed  that  it  does  not  deal— and  let 
us  not  argue  the  point,  it  is  very  clear  and 
plain— it  does  not  deal  with  finance  com- 
panies, with  mutual  fund  companies,  and 
with  insurance  companies. 

I  do  note  on  the  order  paper  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs  has  given  notice  that 
he  intends  to  introduce  legislation  with 
respect  to  The  Securities  Act,  with  respect  to 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act  and 
with  respect  to  insurance  companies.  This 
bill  deals  with  deposit  insurance. 

I  think  we  are  agreed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  situation  is  one  which  has  very  con- 
siderable elements  of  urgency  in  it,  and  that 
makes  it  essential  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  of  enacting  this  legislation.  The 
government  has  been  charged  with  delay  in 
previous  situations. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  That  is  ask- 
ing for  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  members  that  any  delay,  any 
obstruction,  of  this  legislation  would  leave 
them  open  to  the  charge  of  failing  to  act  in 
a  situation  where  they  are  so  fond  of  charg- 
ing the  government  with  delay. 

Mr.  Singer:  After  24  years,  another  two 
days  is  not  really  going  to  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  very  debatable  point  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  debate  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  you  just  want  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  just  suggest  to  the 
hon.  members  that  there  is  urgency  in  this 
situation. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  am  making  my 
speech. 

I  think  we  are  agreed,  and  that  we  are 
all  aware,  that  this  bill  is  patterned  after 
legislation  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  deal- 
ing with  the  very  same  subjects  and  written 
in  very  similar  terms— so  that  we  have,  I 
think,  a  good  example  to  follow.  I  suggest 
to  members  that  if  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  of  this  dominion,  sees  fit  to  introduce 
such  legislation  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in 
following    its    lead.     I    think    several    hon. 
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members  today  have  suggested  that  this 
whole  field,  this  whole  business  of  banking— 
I  do  not  like  the  term  "near-banking"— is  one 
with  which  we  are  familiar;  and  which,  we 
understand,  is  one  of  national  importance. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  federal  legislation 
when  passed  will  very  likely  supersede  the 
legislation  we  are  discussing  here  this  eve- 
ning. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Attorney  General  would 
permit  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Have  the 
actual  terms  of  the  federal  bill  been  made 
public?  I  would  like  this  cleared  up,  because 
my  impression  is  that  nobody  has  seen  the 
actual  bill  yet;  it  is  just  the  resolution  that 
has  been  approved.  Is  this  bill  modelled  on 
the  terms  of  their  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  federal  bill  has 
been  printed  and  made  public. 

Mr.  Singer:  Except  this,  sir;  am  I  not 
correct  in  suggesting  that  the  federal  bill 
does  not  define  the  word  "deposit"?  It  leaves 
that  to  the  regulations;  that  is  really  the  sub- 
stantial essence  of  this  bill  and  the  federal 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bill  was  word  for  word.  I 
said  it  was  patterned  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  federal  legislation,  which  in  turn,  like 
this  bill,  is  patterned  on  deposit  insurance 
legislation  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

I  think  we  all  again  agree  that  that  juris- 
diction, which  has  had  such  legislation  for  a 
number  of  years,  is  an  experienced  area  of 
great  economy,  of  great  experience  and— 
again  another  word  I  do  not  like  to  use— a 
sophisticated  area  of  finance.  So  we  have  a 
good  model,  a  good  pattern,  a  good  experi- 
ence to  follow— an  accepted  principle,  deposit 
insurance. 

I  think  we  are  agreed  that  a  failure  to 
act  in  passing  this  legislation,  and  I  speak 
plainly,  could  lead  to  a  worsening  situation, 
one  which  could  worsen  quickly.  I  am  not 
interested,  I  am  not  concerned  with  trying 
on  this  occasion  to  assess  blame  or  responsi- 
bilit>%  or  to  say  that  there  has  been  irre- 
sponsibility which  has  brought  about  such 
a  situation.  I  leave  that  to  the  conscience  of 
those  who  have  spoken  in  this  matter.  I  think 
we  are  agreed  that  failure  to  act  could  lead 
to  a  rapidly  worsening  situation. 

I  therefore  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  is 
of  the  essence  in  this  matter.  I  think 
we  should  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
House  to  use  their  sense  of  duty,  their  sense 
of  responsibility,  in  the  public  welfare,  their 
responsibility  to  the  people  we  all  represent. 


and  get  on  with  the  job— which  is  to  pass 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Attor- 
ney General  accept  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  the  Throne 
Debate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  the  right  to  ask  him 
a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  can  ask  the  member  a 
question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
feel  I  should  leave  this  to  Your  Honour.  We 
are  debating  the  principle  of  a  bill.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  question  and  to  answer 
it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  this  debate  ofiF 
the  rail.   I  will,  however,  accept  the  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  thank  the  Minister.  Is  there 
pressure  from  York  Trust,  or  specifically  one 
person,  Mr.  Crate?  I  understand  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial AflFairs.  Is  there  pressure  from  one 
person  for  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
heard  the  idea  expressed  before. 

Mr.    Sargent:    May    I    ask    then    if    you— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  He  has  asked  his 
question  and  the  Minister  has  accepted  it. 
Now  I  think  he  should  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  information  we  do 
not  know  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  makes  no  difference.  This 
is  not  a  question-and-answer  period.  Quite 
frankly,  questions  and  answers  are  out  of 
order  during  the  debate  of  second  reading  of 
a  bill. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thought  I  should  tell  the  House  that  my 
experience  in  Eglinton  has  been  somewhat 
different  from  some  members  in  the  House. 
I  have  personally  spoken  to  a  number  of 
people  in  Eglinton  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  have  asked  them  their  impressions  of  the 
financial  markets.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  loss  of  confidence  in  connection  with  the 
market. 

Perhaps  the  people  in  Eglinton— a  large 
number  of  them  being  architects,  auditors, 
engineers,  and  teachers,  and  groups  after 
this   nature— are  perhaps  what  the  Attorney 
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General  might  call  more   sophisticated   from 
the  standpoint  of  investment? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  Mr.  Shulman  live 
there? 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  am  not  sUre  whether  he  is 
there  or  not  but  I  thought  I  should  perhaps 
explain  to  the  members  of  the  House  the 
different  situation,  and  the  response  that  I 
received,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  inform  the  member 
that  this  is  not  debating  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  so  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  ask  him  to 
be  short  in  his  remarks  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Reilly:  I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you 
would  not  want  to  show  preference  to  your 
deputy,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  you 
would  probably  rule  me  out  of  order,  but 
what  I  was  doing  was  following  a  theme  that 
had  been  expressed  here  earlier— that  there 
was  a  crisis  from  the  standpoint  of  confi- 
dence. I  am  merely  replying  that  there  is  no 
crisis   from   the    standpoint   of   confidence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Then  there  is  no  hurr>'  about 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Reilly:  Well  on  that  particular  point, 
as  to  wether  there  was  a  hurry  for  the  bill, 
or  an  urgency,  I  must  admit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  surprised  me  that  the  bill  was  brought 
in,  had  to  be  hurriedly  discussed,  and  hur- 
riedly passed  through  a  second  reading,  com- 
ing before  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  then  to  get  a  third  reading  with- 
out delay— but  I  am  not  surprised  when  I 
stop  to  think  about  it.  It  is  not  just  what  has 
gone  on  here  today. 

When  you  have  headlines  in  the  newspaper 
about  Coyne  and  Stevens,  and  link  it  up 
with  a  trust  company,  naturally  under  those 
circumstances  there  is  a  need  for  urgency. 
But  not  the  need  that  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  had  pointed  out  to  this 
House  earlier  today.  The  need  has  been 
caused  because  York  Trust  has  been  men- 
tioned as  being  the  link  between  Coyne  and 
Stevens;  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
people  who  have  invested  in  a  trust  com- 
pany, and  particularly  York  Trust,  would  be 
concerned. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  I  have  not  lost  any  confidence 
whatsoever  in  any  trust  company.  Only  last 
month  I  invested  money  in  a  trust  company; 
and  I  think  if  the  people  in  the  gallery  are 
interested  in  doing  a  job  from  the  standpoint 
of  creating  confidence,  not  creating  mistrust, 
they  would  say  to  us  that  they  do  not  know 


of  any  trust  companies  that  failed— with  the 
exception  of  one,  and  that  was  not  con- 
sidered  an   outright  failure. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Mr.  Reilly:  And  under  those  circumstances, 
tomorrow,  if  you  had  a  run  on  any  trust 
company,  there  would  not  be  any  question 
about  it  whatsoever  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  have  money  invested  and  have 
money  available  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  members  of  the  Opposition, 
New  Democrats  and  Liberals,  do  not  realize 
that  when  you  take  money  and  put  it  in  on 
deposit  you  do  not  have  it  easily  available. 
So,  under  those  circumstances,  if  everybody 
came  and  asked  for  his  money  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  available.  This  bill  is 
common  sense;  this  is  sheer  business  policy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  that  was  not  British 
Mortgage's  problem. 

Mr.  Reilly:  Now  what  the  Opposition  has 
deliberately  tried  to  do  is  to  put  everything 
into  one  particular  pot.  They  said  that  Wind- 
fall and  Atlantic  Acceptance,  and  a  series 
of  these,  were  all  grouped  together;  and 
under  those  circumstances  you  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  financial  market.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  truth. 

Anybody  knows  what  could  happen  with 
a  "Windfall".  It  is  a  different  situation  en- 
tirely.   It  is  a  stock  market  manipulation. 

Here  is  the  member  for  York  South,  who 
came  and  read  to  us  a  few  minutes  ago 
from  the  Financial  Post.  He  says  there  has 
been  a  66  per  cent,  a  33  per  cent,  and  a  70 
per  cent  drop  in  certain  stocks.  My  daughter 
invested  a  short  time  ago  in  Trans-Canada 
Pipeline,  her  first  investment,  at  $36,  and  I 
think  it  has  dropped  down  to  $22,  $23,  $24. 
Subsequently  she  invested  a  few  hundred 
dollars  in  Bell  Telephone  at  around  the  $60 
mark;  it  came  down  to  $44  or  $45  or  $46. 
Now  surely  these  firms,  such  as  the  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  and  Bell  Telephone,  one  could 
hardly  say  that  they  were  in  trouble,  yet  they 
dropped  some  25  to  30  per  cent  in  value  of 
shares. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  member  is  stray- 
ing too  far.  I  take  it  he  is  in  favour  of 
deposit  insurance  and  I  think,  if  he  would 
conclude  on  that— 

Mr.  Reilly:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  abso- 
lutely right,  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill, 
but  I  could  not  support  the  proposed  amend- 
ment.   And  the  reason  why  I  would  say  that 
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is  this;  the  pro||osed  amendment  by  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Patrick  comes  in  a 
different  category  entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  inform  the  member 
there  is  no  amendment  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Reilly:  No,  I  realize  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Now  that  the  members  in  the  Opposition 
concur  with  the  members  of  the  government, 
and  are  ready  to  support  and  adopt  the  bill, 
I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
bill? 

The  motion  was  carried  on  the  following 
unanimous,  recorded  vote: 


AYES 


Allan 

Auld 

Bernier 

Boyer 

Braithwaite 

Brown 

Brunelle 

Bryden 

Carruthers 

Carton 

Davison 

Demers 

Downer 

Edwards 

Ewen 

Farquhar 

Freeman 

Gisborn 

Gomme 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Harris 

Haskett 

Henderson 

Hodgson 

(Scarborough  East) 
Hodgson 

(Victoria) 
Johnston 

(Carleton)      "    ' "    ' 
Kerr  ^   ;";:..' 

Knox  ■  '^  '\    ;    ' 

Lawrence 

(St  George)       -     ' 


MacDonald 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

McNeil 

Newman 

Nixon 

Noden 

Olde 

Pittock      .    _ 

Price 

Pritchard  (\lrs.) 

Reilly 

Renwick 

Renter 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sargent 

Simonett 

Singer 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Thrasher 

Trotter 

Walker 

Wardrope 

Welch 

Whicher 

White 

Whitney 

Wishart  ' 

Worton  * '   ' 

Yaremko 

Young--63. 


Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
"ayes"  are  63,  the  "nays"  zero. 
.,  Motion  jigreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 

'  'fJdn.  Mr.  RoWhtfee  ihbvSei;  th^t  Ji^^ 
.ub  now  leave  the  chair  and  the   House  re- 
solvfe'  itself    ih'to    Committee    of    the    whole 
House.  ,...'.•.......-..  ..:.  iMVv  ..,..;:  ... 


Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in  the  chair. 

DEPOSrr    INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  24,  An  Act 
to  establish  the  Ontario  deposit  insurance 
corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the 
members  of  the  House  at  the  outset  that  we 
are  now  discussing  this  clause  by  clause,  sec- 
tion by  section,  and  in  order  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, which  we  had  previously,  we  will  stay 
with  the  sections  and  not  deal  with  extrane- 
ous matters. 

Sections  1  to  6  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  7: 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  section  7,  I  think  there  is  no  need  what- 
soever for  the  government  of  this  province 
to  either  subscribe  or  be  obligated  to  sub- 
scribe $5  million  by  way  of  capital.  Sample 
powers  throughout  the  bill— and  I  would 
suggest  that  members  look  at  section  18  to 
see  one  example  of  the  very  wide  powers 
that  this  corporation  will  have  to  obtain  all 
the  funds  which  are  necessary. 

I  am   suggesting,   Mr.    Chairman,   that   no 
part  of  the  money  of  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  should  be  tied  up  in  this 
corporation.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
operation  and  I  therefore  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; that  subsection  1  of  section  7  of  Bill 
24   be   amended  by   striking   out   the   figure 
"$5,000,000"  in  the  second  line  and  the  figure 
"$1,000,000"  in  the  third  line,  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figures  "$500"  and  "$100" 
so  that  the  subsection  shall  read  as  follows: 
1.  The    authorized    capital    of   the   cor- 
poration is  $500,  divided  into  five  shares 
with  a  par  value  of  $100  each. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  House  has  the  member's 
amendment.  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  would  like 
to  hear  some  commignt  from  the  government. 
They  have  time  to  force  frivolous  votes  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  time  to  discuss  the 
content  of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  share 
units  valued  at  $1  million  apiece.  What  is 
the  plan?  Is  he  going  to  put  ctoe  share  in 
and,  if  so,  why  does  he  need  $1  million?  And 
why  does  he  need  the  authority  to  put  in,  all 
told,  $5  million?  1  think  we  are  entitled  to 
hear  these  things  from  the  government. 
There  is  very  inadequate  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  bill;  btif  Weight  as  Wdl  use  Vvhat 
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little  time  we  have  to  raise  some  of  these 
matters. 

Can  the  government  give  us  an  explana- 
tion of  why  the  section  stands  as  it  does,  and 
why  the  amendment  of  the  member  for 
Riverdale  is  not  acceptable  to  it— if  that  is 
the  case,  as  it  appears  to  be? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  The  share 
structure  of  the  corporation  was  determined 
as  a  result  of  discussions  with  our  Treasury 
oflBcials  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  This 
$5  million  of  capital  will  enable  the  corpora- 
tion to  establish  itself,  I  would  hope,  to 
invest  the  money  in  government  bonds,  but 
in  any  event  to  provide  a  foundation  for  the 
operation  of  the  corporation  and  give  it 
some  substance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  I  understand  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  if  my  understanding  is  in- 
correct the  Minister  will  no  doubt  put  me 
straight,  the  corporation  really  has  no  ex- 
penses since,  shall  we  say,  it  has  no  adminis- 
trative set-up.  It  consists  of  senior  civil 
servants,  plus  others  whom  the  government 
might  see  fit  to  name,  but  who  do  not  get 
any  fees  in  any  case.  It  has  the  most  varied 
and  ample  borrowing  powers,  and  I  just  do 
not  see  what  it  needs  any  significant  amount 
of  capital  for. 

I  assume— now  maybe  I  am  wrong  again, 
and  the  Minister  can  correct  me— but  I  assume 
that  the  minute  the  corporation  is  set  up,  as  it 
will  be  when  this  bill  is  passed,  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  subscribe  to  one  share.  I 
assume  somebody  has  to  hold  one  share,  if  it 
is  a  company  with  share  capital,  and  one 
share  costs  $1  million.  I  just  cannot  see  why 
that  money  is  going  to  be  there. 

The  government  is  going  to  invest  $1 
million  in  this  corporation  and  then  borrow  it 
back.  It  makes  no  sense,  especially  since  there 
is  no  office  set  up,  and  administration  will  be 
through  other  agencies.  I  presume  that  the 
government  is  not  contemplating  that  there 
is  going  to  be  an  immediate  call  for  money 
before  the  corporation  can  even  borrow.  That 
would  be  the  only  basis  on  which  I  could  see 
them  putting  this  much  money  into  share 
capital,  into  this  type  of  corporation,  which 
really  is  just  a  board.  It  is  a  number  of 
experts,  and  that  is  all, 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  corporation  would  probably 
involve  a  chairman  who  might  be  a  paid 
individual,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  that 
would  even  be  a  large  amount  I  would  think 


that  the  operation  of  the  corporation,  if  it 
were  ever  called  upon  to  operate  as  provided 
in  the  bill,  could  either  do  it  by  its  own 
agents,  who  have  to  be  paid,  or  it  might 
operate  through  an  agency.  It  might  assign 
someone  to  do  it  on  a  contract  basis,  but  one 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  under  the  bUl— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  six  of  one  almost, 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  but  I  think  the 
capital  structure  is  what  gives  the  corpora- 
tion substance. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Well  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  I  do  not  follow  the  logic  at 
all.    In  section— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  might  say  it  is 
similar  in  structure  to  the  federal  bill,  which 
is  $10  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  federal  bill, 
which  is  not  similar  because  it  applies  in  a 
federal  aspect  and  has  several  different  sec- 
tions. The  Attorney  General  tells  us  it  is  simi- 
lar in  structure  to  the  New  York  bill,  which 
we  have  not  seen.  We  are  comparing  apples  to 
oranges  and  saying  they  are  the  same  kind. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  bill  we 
have  here. 

What  is  the  purpose— when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  has  told  us  so  many 
times  that  we  are  short  of  money— of  putting 
$5  million  into  this  corporation  when  you  give 
in  cash?  Because  you  are  going  to  issue  five 
shares,  and  the  province  is  going  to  subscribe 
for  them,  and  a  cheque  is  going  from  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  into  the  treasury 
of  this  corporation.  $5  million  will  sit  there 
when,  in  section  14,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  corporation 
may  from  time  to  time  borrow  or  raise  by  way 
of  a  loan  such  sums  as  the  corporation  may 
deem  requisite.  Again,  in  section  16,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  may  authorize  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
any  debentures,  bills  or  notes. 

In  other  words,  you  have  got  all  the 
borrowing  power  in  the  corporation.  You 
have  got  all  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Council  to  guarantee  them.  And 
really  the  worthwhileness  of  this  whole  exer- 
cise that  we  have  been  through  today  is  that 
the  province  of  Ontario,  when  this  procedure 
is  through,  will  have  done  as  they  did  in 
British  Mortgage  and  say,  "We  guarantee," 
and  that  will  be  sufficient. 
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If  you  are  short  of  money,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  said  you  were  when  he  came  back 
from  Ottawa,  why  do  you  want  to  tie  up 
another  $5  miUion  uselessly  in  the  treasury  of 
this  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well  now  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  tied  up.  The  hon.  member  has 
not— 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  not  going  to  use  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  look.  Here  is 
what  the  section  says,  section  7  (1)  and  (2), 
and  I  am  reading  from  (2): 

The  Treasurer  of  Ontario  shall  sub- 
scribe for  the  five  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  and  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  such  subscription  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  at  such  time  or 
from  time  to  time  as  the  corporation  may 
require. 

He  did  not  read  this,  it  appears. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  purpose  of  doing 
it  at  all,  when  you  do  not  need  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  it,  under  this  clause  7, 
based  on  the  fee  of  one-thirtieth  of  one 
per  cent,  is  the  charge  to  the  bank— or 
roughly  $300  per  million  is  the  charge.  It 
would  take  $15  billion  of  deposits  to  justify 
a  return  or  liquidation  of  $5  million  given  by 
this  government.    This  is  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Whatever  your  math- 
ematics are- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  figure  it  out.  If  you 
get  $300  for  $1  miHion  worth  of  deposits, 
$300  into  $5  million  gives  you  a  figure  of  $15 
billion  worth  of  deposits. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  the  way  the  Minister 
runs  his  department,  I  guess  you  would  not 
dare  to  know. 

I  think  the  Minister  must  be  realistic  to 
answer  the  question:  Are  you  going  to  amor- 
tize the  $5  million  out  of  return  of  deposits 
from  the  near-banks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  The  operation  of  the 
corporation,  if  called  upon,  would  probably 
be  by  way  of  temporary  financing.  That 
would  be  one  of  its  functions.  It  might  put 
up  some  of  its  own  money  or  it  might  elect 


to  simply  guarantee  a  credit  somewhere  else. 
That  would  be  one  possibility. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  situation  would  be. 
But  actually  the  amount  would  be  such  as 
might  be  required,  as  the  situation  demanded, 
in  whatever  case  might  come  before  it.  It 
could  be  that  the  corporation  might  not  call 
for  the  capital  at  all,  for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  fact  is  that  the  member 
for  St.  George  made  a  point  that  the  trust 
and  loan  companies'  association  had  ample 
funds  in  their  association  to  guarantee  any 
run.    He  made  that  statement  this  afternoon. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  think  if  you  check 
Hansard  you  wdll  find  you  made  that  state- 
ment. 

Now  if  the  association- 
Mr.   A.   F.   Lawrence   (St.   George):    On   a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  men- 
tioned the  loan  and  trust  corporation  associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  The  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Oh  yes,  the  com- 
panies. What  are  you  talking  about?  Are 
you  talking  about  the  association  or  the 
companies? 

An  hon.  member:  The  companies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  hon.  member  made  the 
statement,  I  believe,  that  the  trust  and  loan 
companies  association— the  group  had  enough 
funds,  or  collectively— 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  have  never  men- 
tioned the  association,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  apologize.  I  thought 
you  had  made  that  statement.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Minister,  that  the  industry  involved  here 
should  be  concerned  enough  to  put  up 
enough  assets  to  guarantee  this  in  their  own 
industry,  without  coming  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  to  say,  "bail  us  out  in  time".  I  am 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  financing  this 
industry,  and  I  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
approved— the  principle  of  the  bill  that  there 
should  be  a  deposit  insurance  corporation. 
The  question  now  is  whether  or  not  it  shall 
have  any  capital  structure. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  want  to  ask  this  Minister:  Is  he  going 
to .  amortize  this  $5  million  we  are  going  to 
guarantee  out  of  fees  from  the  banks?  The 
Minister  does  not  know  that,  does  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  premium  is  set 
at  one-thirtieth^  and  it  is  stated  right  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  so  the  Minister  is  going 
to  have  $15  billion  of  deposits  to  guarantee 
that?  You  must  know  that  or  you  would  not 
have   it  before   you  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well  whatever 
moneys  the  corporation  advances,  either  by 
way  of  its  own  capital  or  by  way  of  credit 
or  other  borrowing,  would  be  secured;  and 
I  would  hope,  and  I  anticipate  this  in  any 
operation,  it  would  have  security  for  its 
loans.  To  me— there  is  a  phrase  called  hold- 
ing operation-I  would  anticipate  that  that 
would  be  the  most  the  corporation  would  be 
called  upon— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  this  is  the  second  time 
that  this  government  has  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  trust  and  loan  companies  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  that  we  have  passed  the 
principle  of  the  bill  and  I  have  to  ask  him 
to  restrict  his  questions  to  section  7. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  prob- 
ably be  quite  brief.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  corporation  does  not  require  this  kind 
of  money,  either  by  way  of  immediate  sub- 
scription or  subscription  for  the  shares  sub- 
ject to  call  at  a  later  time.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that,  either  from  its  premium  income  or  from 
the  borrowing  powers,  which  is  up  to  a  limit 
of  $250  million,  that  this  corporation  can, 
without  getting  involved  in  this  kind  of  a 
corporate  structure,  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  The  substance  of  this  corporation  will 
not  lie  in  whether  or  not  it  has  got  $5 
million,  or  some  part  of  $5  million,  in  its 
capital  stock.  The  substance  of  this  corpora- 
tion is  that  it  is  a  Crown  corporation.  It  is 
totally  a  creature  of  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  This  is  what  it  is.  This 
is  why  the  substance  will  be  there.  This  is 
why  it  will  carry  out  its  business. 

I  think  that  when  a  bill  comes  in  such  as 
this,  there  should  be  some  thought  given  by 
the  government  before  they  simply  adopt 
language  whiph  has  no  meaning  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  corporation. 

■f  Mr.  Chairmkn.^  tott  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment. .C'pvOJ"^Kt   liit-::;^';.    \i-:te   c-;..;. 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  but  I  want  to  persist  on 
this.  The  Minister  has  given  no  valid  ex- 
planation. He  has  said  that  the  only  claim  on 
the  funds  would  be  that  you  might  have  to 
have  a  full  time  chairman  but  that  would  not 
be  very  much  of  a  claim. 

They  have  full  powers  to  borrow  to  meet 
any  obligation  that  may  arise.  They  will  be 
accumlating  premiums.  Sir,  when  I  come 
back  to  the  figure  which  our  hon.  member 
from  Grey  North  has  raised— this  $5  million— 
we  anticipate  that  some  time  soon  they  are 
going  to  have  protection  for  something 
approaching  $15  billion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  follow  that 
propyosition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  thirtieth  of  one  per 
cent,  $5  million  in  premiums  would  be  to 
protect  $15  billion  in  deposits.  Now  does 
the  Minister  really  think  that  they  are  faced 
with  that  kind  of  a  loss? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  clearly  a 
mathematical  figure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  True  it  is  a  mathematical 
figure  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  can  borrow 
if  they  need  it,  they  do  not  have  to  have  the 
money  in  the  pocket,  so  to  speak,  to  cope 
with  this  situation.  Now  why  do  they  have 
to  dip  into  this  Treasury  which  they  say  is 
so  hard  pressed?  We  find  it  so  difficult  to 
make  money  available  for  so  many  other 
things;  and  suddenly  this  government,  in  a 
crash  programme,  a  crisis  programme  to  meet 
a  situation  in  the  trust  companies,  is  willing 
to  set  aside  $5  million.  They  have  given  no 
valid  explanation  for  this. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  section  of  the  bill  that  says 
$5  million  will  be  set  aside..  If  tlje  member 
reads  it,  it  is  authorized- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well  why  can  it  not  be 
authorized?   That  is  what  we  are  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  I  think 
maybe  when  one  places  legislation  before  the 
House  it  is  wise  to  anticipate  things  that 
may  arise,  whether  they  arise  or  not.  Sub- 
section 2  of  section  7,  aqd  I  am  sure  the 
members  have  read  it,  says  that  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  shall  subscribe  to  the 
five  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  shall  pay  the  amoupt  put  of  such 
subscription  6Ut  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  at  such  time,  or  from  tim^. to  time  as 
flie  corp©rati6»n 'may-tetjuire*.  •  "     •*  ■*..--  i,- 
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It  may  never  be  required,  but  if  it  is 
required  the  provision  is  there.  This  is 
authorized  share  capital.  It  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  going  to  be  subscribed. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  v^hat  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer— and  he  should  be  the  last 
one  to  do  it— what  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
is  asking  us  to  do— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Why  should  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  be  the  last  one  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  should  be  the  last  one  to 
do  what  the  Minister  is  now  doing,  and  that 
is  he  is  proposing  to  this  House  that  we 
just  give  a  blank  cheque  with  $5  million  on 
it— or  up  to  $5  million.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable purpose  that  we  can  see  here,  or 
that  the  Minister  can  explain  to  us  showing 
why  he  will  need  the  $5  million  or  any  part 
of  it,  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  object  to  having 
to  do;  to  vote  money,  or  give  authority  for 
money  for  no  reason  that  anybody  can 
explain.  I  do  not  see  why  the  government 
digs  its  heels  in.  Just  because  they  appar- 
ently copied  this  slavishly  out  of  the  federal 
bill  is  no  reason  for  passing  it  here. 

There  is  one  angle  to  this  though,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  other  angle  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  to  which  I  think  attention  should 
be  called,  and  that  is  that  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs,  has  suggested  that 
there  would  be  some  small  administrative 
cost;  and  that  seems  reasonable,  there  prob- 
ably will  be  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Now  I  am  suggesting  to  the  House  and  to 
the  government,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
corporation  should  come  to  this  House  for 
those  relatively  small  administrative  costs  and 
have  them  voted  year  by  year  under  the 
estimates  of  the  responsible  Minister.  What 
is  going  to  happen  here  is  that,  if  they  get 
the  $5  million,  with  other  operations  that 
they  will  carry  on  they  will  get  themselves 
totally  independent  of  this  House. 

What  we  are  in  fact  setting  up  here  is  a 
corporation  with  very  broad  powers  that 
could  actually  involve  the  province  in  a  great 
many  liabilities  and  that  does  not  have  to 
account  to  this  House  in  any  form  whatever. 
It  is  true  it  i^  under  some  supervision  by 
the  government,  but  it  does  not  have  to 
account  to  this  House  at  all.  All  it  has  to 
do  is  to  file  its  annual  report  on  the  table 
once  a  year  and  this  is  it;  and  as  members 
krfow  we  do  riot  have ,  an  opportunity,  as  of 
rigfet,:tojce[ad  ^jnebalrcpohs),  :|  m  d^i.di:  a    ■; 


I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  cut  loose 
from  this  House  so  that  it  never  has  to 
account  for  itself.  The  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  that  this  $5  million  has  something  to  do 
with  putting  this  organization  off  as  a  little 
empire  by  itself  that  runs  its  own  show, 
accounts  to  nobody  and  thumbs  its  nose  at 
the  House. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  accountable  to  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be.  There  is  certainly  no  other  valid  reason 
for  the  authorization  of  $5  milUon  of  share 
capital,  and  certainly  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  the  corporation  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legislature.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Minister  that  it  would  be  desirable,  as 
with  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  for 
example,  as  with  a  good  many  agencies,  for 
their  administrative  expenses  they  have  to 
come  in  here  and  get  money  and  their  per- 
formance can  be  reviewed.  I  do  not  see  why 
this  body  should  be  put  up  on  a  pinnacle 
so  that  it  is,  in  efiFect,  responsible  to  nobody. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
have  intervened  again  at  this  point  if  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  had  not  intervened. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  recognize  the  member  for 
St.  George. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  feel  there  is  quite  a  lack  of  thinking  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter. 

First  of  all,  as  I  understand  it  this  bill  is 
going  to  cover  about  16  or  17  corporations. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  no  one,  perhaps  not  even 
the  presidents  of  those  corporations,  and  I  am 
srn-e  no  one  in  this  government  at  the 
moment,  can  tell  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
and  GICs  (guaranteed  investment  certificates) 
that  are  going  to  be  covered  under  this  in- 
surance scheme. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  supply  that  information  right  now 
to  the  hon.  memlDer. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right.    I  am  not 

asking—  -.^    ,\ /niii.-.,  vi,    r    .  :■■.-   -H 

Ml*.  Singer:  One  billion,  one  hundred  and 
one  million,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
the  figure. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  That  is  utter  non^ 
sense. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  utter  nonsense.  It  wa$ 
supplied  by  the  registrar's  office  tqday. 

Mr.  A.  Fi  Lawrence:  I  can  tell  the  4ionJ 
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Mr.  Singer:  If  that  is  utter  nonsense,  then- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  is  on  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Quite. 

The  reason  for  it  is  this,  we  can  all  go  and 
take  a  look  at  the  balance  sheet,  as  some  of 
us  have  done,  to  total  up  the  amount  of  the 
deposits  and  the  amount  of  the  GICs.  I  defy 
anybody,  even  the  registrar,  I  do  not  care 
who  he  is,  to  tell  me;  because  I  know  for  a 
fact  in  a  number  of  the  companies  the  infor- 
mation is  not  even  available,  to  indicate  to 
anybody  just  exactly  how  this  is  broken  down 
as  far  as  single  ownership  and  the  $20,000 
figure  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pretty  bad  mess,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  No,  it  is  not  a  pretty 
bad  mess  at  all;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  does  all  of  that  have  to 
do  with  this? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  If  the  member  would 
just  let  me  finish,  I  will  get  it  out  and  maybe 
we  can  go  on. 

I  have  taken  a  rough  calculation  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  amount  of  GICs 
and  deposits  that  are  going  to  be  covered  here 
are  going  to  be  perhaps  of  the  order  of  $15 
million. 

I  do  not  know,  I  have  done  this  completely 
independently  without  consulting  the  Minis- 
ter, the  department,  the  government,  the 
registrar,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  or  anybody.  It  is 
simply  a  figure  that  I  believe  would  be  ap- 
proximately it.  Now  the  purpose  of  this  thing 
is  not  only  insurance,  it  is  assurance.  It  is  to 
instil  some  confidence. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  maybe  why  the 
member  needs  so  much- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  All  right  maybe  it  is, 
but  in  any  event  again  perhaps  to  the  un- 
sophisticated it  might  help  a  great  deal  to  be 
able  to  indicate  that  there  is  $15  million  read- 
ily and  easily  available  without  this  corpora- 
tion borrowing  it  or  doing  anything  else. 

Mr.  Bryden:  $15  million! 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry,  the  $5 
million  would  be  available  solely  and  simply 
because  of  these  shares  already  being  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 
It  would  help  as  an  assurance  on  the  whole 
scheme.  And  if,  eventually,  this  is  going  to 
be  a  temporary  stop-gap  measure  that  the 
federal  people  are  going  to  take  over  in  any 


event,  then  we  have  to  put  a  value  on  the 
thing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Ministers  if  that  is  the  explanation?  Now  they 
have  had  to  have  a  private  member  come  in 
to  bail  them  out  because  they  cannot  explain 
the  thing,  is  this  the  explanation  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  this  question:  We  all  hope, 
of  course,  that  there  will  be  no  immediate 
call  for  this  fund,  but  just  supposing  there 
was  in  the  next  year,  that  the  government  had 
to  put  $4  million  or  $5  milhon  into  some  trust 
company,  would  this  be  a  loss  to  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  or  would  this  come,  in  the  years 
ahead,  from  the  various  trust  companies  of 
the  province  through  their  premiums  and 
fees?  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  we  should 
have  to  put  up  any  money  for  these  financial 
organizations  without  getting  it  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  our  intention. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwiek:  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said,  as 
well  as  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  I 
know  we  can  argue  about  figures,  but  the 
actual  figures  as  at  June  30,  1966,  of  all 
trust  and  loan  corporations,  whether  Ontario 
corporations  or  otherwise,  carrying  on  business 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  was,  for  the  trust 
corporations  $1,700  billion  and  for  the  loan 
corporations  was  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $400  million.  So  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  at  June  31,  1966,  there  was  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  in  the  loan  and  trust 
corporations,  either  that  were  incorporated 
in  the  Ontario  or  that  are  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  Ontario. 

Now  it  would  appear,  so  far  as  one  can 
calculate  it  from  the  figures  which  are  avail- 
able, that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  $500 
million  from  which  this  corporation  will 
divide  premiums.  And  at  the  rate  of  $333 
per  million,  this  corporation  will  have  an 
income  not  less  than  $160,000  or  $170,000  a 
year.  Now  on  that  basis  those  funds  will  be 
available  to  defray  whatever  expense  is  neces- 
sary for  this  corporation  and  will  be  avail- 
able quite  promptly. 

Now  the  Provincial  Treasurer  has  read  the 
section  as  everybody  else  has  read  the  section. 
He  is  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  saying  that 
the  bill  provides  for  a  subscription  now  for 
five  shares  at  $1  million  each  payable  in  such 
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instalments  or  at  such  time  as  the  corporation 
decides. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  will  have  put  it 
outside  his  control  as  to  when  that  corpora- 
tion will  call  for  the  money.  Now  if  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  going  to  say;  "Oh  no, 
that  is  not  it",  because  he  is  really  going  to 
have  control  over  the  corporation,  then  I  say 
let  us  have  the  corporation  responsible.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  going  to  put  it  out 
here  it  is  not  responsible  to  anybody;  let  the 
corporation  run  its  own  afFairs! 

But  to  come  back  directly  to  the  amend- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  all  or  any  part 
of  that  $5  million  is  necessary  for  this  corpora- 
tion at  any  time.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  provide 
the  money  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  sign- 
ing a  cheque  of  the  province  payable  to  this 
corporation  by  way  of  loan,  if,  as  and  when  it 
is  needed,  as  it  is  to  lock  up  some  cash  now 
or  to  impose  an  obligation  on  this  government 
if  the  board  of  this  company  calls  for  the 
paying  up  of  the  subscription. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  no  need  for 
this  provision.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  and 
there  has  been  no  reason  advanced  that  I 
know  of  why  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  cannot  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  motivation  is  confidence. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  confidence 
in  the  government  and  in  the  trust  com- 
panies, but  in  effect  we  are  signing  a  blank 
cheque,  as  it  were,  and  so  the  $5  million 
does  not  mean  anything  really.  If  there  was 
a  failure  to  the  extent  of  $100  million,  in 
essence  the  government  picks  up  the  tab. 
Now  this  only  pinpoints  that  if  this  had  been 
in  effect  in  the  last  three  of  four  fiascos  we 
have  had  here,  it  would  have  broken  the 
government  unless  there  is  better  policing. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  the  federal  deposit  works  on  a 
$10,000  deal,  why  do  we  have  to  go  for  a 
$20,000  guarantee  when  we  can  ill  afford  it? 
In  effect,  payday  does  come.  Why  the 
^20,000? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  not  before  us  at  the 
moment;  we  will  come  to  that  section  soon. 

'  Mr.  Sargent:  Let  me  define  this  one  point, 
tlien.  Are  we  signing,  in  effect,  a  blank 
cheque  for  X  millions  of  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  amounts  are 
named  in  the  Act.  .  ,        r  -.  .       . 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  said  that  it  was 
named  in  the  Act. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  extent  and  tlie  magnitude 
of  this?    I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  erudition 
of  my  ill-informed  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George,  who  says  that  the  figures  that 
come  from  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations are  nonsense,  let  me  just  correct  the 
member  for  Riverdale  by  suggesting  that  his 
figures  were  very  conservative;  he  under- 
estimated by  half.  We  have  undertaken  to 
write  down  these  figures  given  to  us  today 
by  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust  corporations, 
which  figures  are  effective  as  of  December  31, 
1965,  and  since  the  member  for  St.  George 
is  so  dubious  about  them,  I  am  going  to  read 
them  all  into  the  record  and  in  detail,  because 
it  is  about  time  that  he  began  to  learn  what 
is  going  on  in  this  whole  business. 

For   the    17    trust   companies,    Mr.    Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Renwick:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  referred  to  1965.   Before  we  get  into 
an  area  of  argument,  is  he  speaking  of  1965? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  period  ending  December 
31,  1965. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  figures  which  I  was 
quoting  were  the  figures  as  shown  by  the 
registrar  of  loan  and  trust  corporations  at 
June  30,  1966. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  gathered  that,  but  you  broke 
them  down  and  your  last  figure  was  an  esti- 
mate. These  are  the  exact  breakdowns  as  we 
did  them  from  the  exact  figures  which  will 
show  those  totals  to  which  this  Act  applies. 

For  the  17  trust  companies,  the  deposits  as 
of  December  31,  1965,  were  $491,400,000;  the 
debentures  and  GICs  were  $453,400,000.  The 
total  of  those  two  figures  is  $944,800,000.  For 
loan  companies,  deposits,  debentures  and 
GICs  are  grouped  together  and  the  figure  is 
$153,400,000,  and  the  total  is  $944,800,000. 
For  loan  companies,  deposits  at  the  end  of 
the  same  period  were  $66,500,000,  and  GICs 
$89,800,000  or  a  total  of  $156,300,000.  The 
combined  totals,  the  total  public  liability  is 
$1,101,100,000. 

For  the  further  erudition  of  the  member  for 
St.  George,  I  can  give  it  to  him  company  by 
company  for  each  one  of  those  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  no  longer  believes  that  the  figures  that 
we  obtained  from  the  registrar  of  loan  and 
trust  corporations  are  nonsense. 

Mr.  A.  F,  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  my  computations 
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were  very  far  off.  However,  can  the  member 

tell  me  then  how  he  has  broken  his  down  into 
$20,000  deposits,  name  by  name?  I  checked 
today  with  a  couple  of  trust  company  people 
and  they  informed  me  that  they  had  no 
records  at  the  moment  themselves  to  indicate 
this.  Therefore,  I  am  saying  that  neither  the 
registrar,  the  member,  nor  anyone  in  this 
world  right  now  can  tell  me  exactly  the 
amounts  that  are  going  to  be  covered  by  this, 
because  there  is  a  $20,000  hmit  per  name  or 
per  person. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  is  unfortunately 
confusing  two  things;  he  is  confusing  liabihty 
and  collectibility— if  I  can  use  those  tvyo 
words.  The  fee  is  based  on  the  totals;  the  fee 
is  the  percentage  on  the  $1,101,100,000;  the 
hability  is  on  $20,000  each.  The  rate  of 
premium  is  not  on  $20,000  per  deposit;  the 
rate  of  premium  is  on  how  much  they  have 
got  deposited. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  am  talking  about 
what  would  be  covered  under  this  scheme- 
Mr.  Singer:  If  the  member  is  talking  about 
how   much   we   would   have   to    pay   out    if 
every  $20,000  deposit  had  to  be  paid  out- 
Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Singer:  —And  we  are  talking  about  how 
much  would  come  in.  Now  you  take  the  per- 
centage and  apply  it  to  the  $1,101,100,000. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Now  we  are  both  con- 
fused. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  7,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  a  word  again.  I  do  not  want  to  belabour 
this  point.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  tremen- 
dous figures  being  thrown  back  and  forth 
here,  but  let  me  go  back  to  the  member  for 
Riverdale  and  say  that  I  paid  very  strict  atten- 
tion to  what  he  said.  I  point  out  to  him 
again  that  he  indicated  when  he  made  refer- 
ence to  subsection  2  that  this  capital,  if 
subscribed  or  when  subscribed,  would  be 
dealt  with  as  the  Provincial  Treasmrer  or  as 
the  corporation  may  decide. 

I  suggest  that  is  not  quite  right  and  I  do 
not  think  the  language  of  the  section  would 
inlply  that.  It  says:  "From  time  to  time  as 
the  corporation  may  require."  I  think  that  is 
quite  a  different  situation,  I  think  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  at  that  point,  if  he  is  called 
tipbn  to  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  these 
shares  set  out  in  the  share  capital  to  be 
^authorized—  ; 

^""Mt.'Sargehf:  It  Isstfll  a  blank  cfeeqne;      '• 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Would  the  mem- 
ber let  me  finish?  I  may  be  wrong  here,  too, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  fe 
supposed  to  be  responsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  think  I 
am  wrong.  The  point  is  that  this  has  been 
set  up  as  authorized  capital  but  it  will  not  be 
subscribed  unless  it  is  required  and  at  that 
time  I  suggest  that  any  responsible  Minister, 
or  his  responsible  adviser,  is  going  to  indicate 
to  him  the  extent  that  it  may  by  required 
before  it  is  subscribed.  It  may  very  well  be 
—and  this  is  the  purpose  I  am  confident  that 
this  section  was  put  in  here  for— it  is  going  to 
take  some  time  for  these  premiums  to  ac- 
cumulate. The  member  made  reference,  I 
think,  to  a  sum  approximating  $160,000  to 
$170,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  way  things  are  going— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Accepting  his 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  certainly 
suflRcient  to  take  care  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  corporation.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that 
there  exists  the  possibility,  I  suppose,  that  the 
corporation  may  be  called  upon  in  advance  of 
sufficient  premium  revenue  accruing  to  the 
corporation  to  provide  some  help- 
Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  have  no  control  over 
this  $5  million;  you  have  to  give  it  to  them 
if  they  ask  for  it 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  they  require  It. 
The  section  says  "if  it  is  required."  I  think 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  here.  I  am 
not  trying  to  deal  in  semantics,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  not  as  the  corporation  decides, 
it  is  as  it  is  required  and  they  have  to  sub- 
stantiate the  requirements.  They  will  as  long 
as  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  might 
I  just  speak  to  one  point.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion here  about  the  computation  of  the  pre- 
mium and  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  important 
matter  that  it  should  be  understood.  There 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  what  each  of  the 
participants  in  the  debate  has  said.  The  pre- 
mium is  not  computed  on  any  amount  de- 
posited in  excess  of  $20,000.  It  insures  up  to 
$20,000  and  therefore  the  difficulty  which  the 
member  for  St.  George  refers  to  is  reflectec)  in 
this  situation.  ,i 

For  example*  how  many  accounts  are  ^e:^0 
and  what  is  the  total  value  of  them,  whether 
they  be  $2,000-,  $4,000,-  $6,000,  $8,000  or 
$10,000  or  up  to  $20,000,  and  I  think  thatHs 
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\<rhere  the  unknown  factor  and  the  difficulty 
in  computation  would  be.  The  best  estimate 
that  I  have  been  able  to  secure  in  this  matter 
is  that  the  premium  would  be  somewhat  less 
and  in  the  area  of  maybe  $350,000  a  year. 
I  put  this  to  you  because  this  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  potential  payout? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  pursue  the  semantic  argument  with  the 
Provincial  Treasurer.  To  the  extent  that  the 
government  insists  on  analogizing  this  to  a 
corporation  and  there  is  a  subscription  made 
by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  for  those  shares, 
then  at  the  call  of  the  directors  of  that  com- 
pany those  funds  must  be  subscribed.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Minister  is  saying,  "Well, 
I've  really  got  control  of  it,"  and  if  his  inter- 
pretation is  right,  I  would  suggest  he  get 
busy  and  draft  proper  language  to  show  that 
it  is  under  his  control  if,  as  and  when  he  puts 
it  up.  In  any  analogy  to  corporate  work  it  is 
quite  certain  that  it  is  in  the  control  of  the 
board  of  this  corporation,  which  this  govern- 
ment is  setting  off  in  limbo  accountable  to 
nobody. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Renwick.  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  will  please  say  "aye."  All  those 
opposed,  will  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Section  7  agreed  to. 

Sections  8  and  9  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  section  10,  this  is  the 
point  which  we  come  back  to  on  all  occasions 
when  we  deal  with  the  emanations  from  the 
Crown  that  are  set  oflF  in  limbo,  accountable 
to  no  one  other  than  the  obligation  to  report 
and  to  table  the  report  in  this  assembly.  The 
argument  is  a  general  one  and  this  focuses 
attention  on  it  again.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  when  this  corporation  is  set  up  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  envisaged  under  this  sta- 
tute, the  Minister  ceases  to  be  responsible 
for  it.  There  is  no  Minister  of  the  Crown  left 
in  this  assembly  who  will  then  be  answerable 
for  that  corporation.  Its  obligation  will  be 
simply  to  receive  the  report  and  to  table  it 
and  it  is  out  of  his  control  and  out  of  the 
government's  control. 

The  point  which  we  make  is  that  once 
that  takes  place  the  only  place  where  there 
is  any  democratic  accountability  is  in  the 
standing  committee  on  government  commis- 
sions. We  have  been  into  this  before,  there 
are  over  100  such  commissions.  At  the  very 
most  during  a  session,  the  standing  commit- 


tee on  government  commissions  deals  with  10 
to  15  of  them  for  about  one  hour  apiece.  It 
has  no  staff,  it  has  no  expert  guidance  in  the 
questions  or  the  study  which  it  makes  of  the 
affairs  of  such  organizations  and  here  we  are 
now  asked  to  add  another  one  to  that  large 
group  of  outfits  or  commissions  or  boards  or 
corporations  which  are  unaccountable  except 
through  that  committee,  which  cannot 
possibly  do  its  job.  Therefore,  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  focusing  attention  on  this 
problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  section 
10  of  Bill  24  be  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  word  "shall"  in  the  first  line,  the  words 
"be  responsible  to  the  Minister  and  shall", 
so  that  the  section  shall  read  as  follows: 

10.  The  corporation  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Minister  and  shall  within  three 
months  after  the  termination  of  each  finan- 
cial year  of  the  corporation  transmit  to  the 
Minister  a  statement  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  corporation— 

The  remainder  of  the  section  is  as  it  is 
printed  in  the  bill.  I  would  ask  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  by  the  government  so  that  this 
corporation  shall  be  democratically  account- 
able to  the  Minister  and  by  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  motion 
for  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Renwick. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  let  me  just  say  this,  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  always  answered  to  this 
Legislature  with  respect  to  boards  and  com- 
missions coming  under  my  jurisdiction;  I  have 
never  argued  the  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
remind  the  Minister,  I  do  not  dispute  what 
he  says,  but  I  just  remind  him  that  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  contention  in  this 
House  whether  such  organizations  as  Hydro, 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  and  the 
LCBO  are  accountable  in  any  way.  Now  I 
will  give  the  present  administration  credit 
that  as  a  rule  they  make  some  sort  of  pro- 
vision for  discussing  the  affairs  of  these 
organizations  in  the  House,  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  flatly  refused.  There  was  a 
time  also  when  it  was  proposed  and  was 
actually  done  that  a  motion  would  be  put  on 
the  order  paper  so  we  would  discuss  it,  but 
the  motion  was  still  on  the  order  paper  the 
day  after  the  House  adjourned  or  completed 
its  session  for  that  year. 

So  there  is  no  guarantee  at  all  that  the 
House  can  call  these  corporations  to  account, 
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absolutely  no  guarantee.  And  this  is  what 
we  are  complaining  about.  The  practice  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  not  un- 
satisfactory, but  that  is  simply  a  matter  of 
grace,  shall  I  say.  The  House  has  no  rights 
in  the  matter  at  all.  That  is  why  we  think 
that  the  amendment  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  At  the  risk  again  of 
having  too  much  to  say  on  this  thing,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  views  and  the  arguments  of  the  member 
for  Riverdale  but  I  really  do  not  believe  that 
his  intention  would  be  borne  out  by  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  in  a 
way  that  his  amendment  is  drafted  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  propose  a  better 
one? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  I  would  hope  that  his 
intention  would  be  that  the  administrative 
expenses  of  this  corporation  somehow  or 
other- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  asked  for  that  and  they 
refused  it. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  —might  have  to  come 
up  in  the  Minister's  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  will  be  in  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  And  in  that  event  I 
do  not  think  the  amendment  that  he  has  pro- 
posed clarifies  this  situation  whatsoever, 
simply  by  making  the  Minister  responsible. 
That  does  not  mean  there  would  have  to  be 
$1  voted  by  this  House  during  the  Minister's 
estimates.  If  this  is  his  intention,  I  think 
perhaps  he  should  redraft  his  amendment  if 
the  House  would  permit  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  certainly 
not  necessarily  claiming  that  it  is  impossible 
to  improve  on  the  device  that  the  member 
for  Riverdale  has  used  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  If  somebody  can 
think  of  a  better  way  of  achieving  the 
objective  he  is  trying  to  achieve,  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  perfectly  happy,  as  all  of  us 
would. 

But  on  the  point  the  member  for  St. 
George  raised,  we  had  this  before  the 
Minister  not  very  long  ago.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  administrative  expenses  of  this 
corporation  come  before  this  House  by  way 
of  estimates,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
that  is  not  going  to  happen.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  this  share  capital  gimmick  is 
the  final  clincher  to  make  sure  that  it  will 
not  happen. 


This  corporation— once  it  is  set  up  and 
operating  and  draws,  if  necessary,  some 
share  capital  from  the  government— is  entirely 
on  its  own  and  it  never  has  to  come  back 
here  at  all.  It  can  adjust  its  premiums  to 
cover  whatever  administration  it  has.  We 
have  been  blocked  from  that  avenue  and  that 
is  why  we  are  now  trying  the  avenue  sug- 
gested by  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Have  you  got  a  copy 
of  that  proposal? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  sorry;  here  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  corporation  is  super- 
annuated at  birth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  I  do  not  know. 
It  has  got  a  healthy  life  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  before  the 
House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  lust  a  moment,  may 
we  have  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  While  all  this  expen- 
sive legal  talent  is  mulling  over  the  words  of 
my  friend,  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  explain  to  the  House  just  exactly 
what  is  accomplished  by  these  words? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  now  have  a  person  identi- 
fied as  being  responsible,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  this  House.  When  the  Minister's  main 
office  vote  comes  up,  we  can  get  after  him  on 
it.  But  as  it  stands  now  there  is  no  way.  Also 
it  would  seem  to  me  the  Minister  would  like 
to  have  the  corporation  responsible  to  him. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  that,  but  if  I  were  the 
Minister  and  going  to  take  all  the  brick-bats 
if  the  corporation  made  any  boo-boos,  I  would 
want  to  tell  them  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  the  Minister  is  think- 
ing about  it,  I  should  remind  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  what  it  actually  says 
here  is  that,  "The  corporation  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Minister". 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  is  added. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  what  has  been  added 
in  the  first  line.   The  amendment  reads: 

The  corporation  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Minister  and  shall— 

Are  the  members  ready  for  the  amendment 
before   us— the   amendment  before   the   com- 
mittee now  by  the  member  for  Riverdale? 
Those  in  favour  will  please  say  "aye". 
Those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 
It  would  appear  that  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
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The  amendment  carries  and  section  10  passes. 

On  section  11: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  judging  from 
the  fantastic  amount  of  work  that  is  being 
created  here  by  this  new  department,  where 
is  the  huge  staflE  coming  from  to  do  all  these 
duties  in  section  11  here?  All  the  examina- 
tion? If  the  Minister  cannot  look  after  what 
he  has  now,  where  is  he  going  to  get  the 
$150,000  a  year  of  a  staff  to  handle  all  this? 
Mr.  Minister,  have  you  thought  of  that?  Are 
you  going  to  create  a  new  staff? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  section  11  I  do  not 
see  anything  about  staff. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  duties,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  the  objects  of  the 
corporation,  as  I  see  it,  under  section  11. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  anticipate  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  staff,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Section  11  agreed  to. 

On  section  12: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  12  (a) 
says:  "Acquire  assets  from  a  member  in- 
stitution and  make  loans  or  advances  to  a 
member  institution  and  take  security  therefor 
and  guarantee  loans  to  or  deposits  with  a 
member  institution."  For  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  risk  to  the  corporation,  that  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  this  opens  the  door 
wide  open,  unless  you  put  in  the  word  "there" 
in  the  fourth  line,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reducing  a  risk  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  have  an  amendment 
in  connection  with  this?  I  have  to  have  a 
written  amendment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Is  section  12  carried? 

Section  12  agreed  to. 

Sections  13  to  21  inclusive  agreed  to. 

On  section  22: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  section  22 
should  be  amended  and  I  am  so  moving  by 
deleting  therefrom  the  words  "incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Ontario  and  .  .  ." 

The  purpose  of  that  amendment  is  simply 
this.  If  that  amendment  carries,  there  will 
then  be  included  in  this  Act  all  of  the  trust 
and  loan  corporations  that  are  provided  for 
under  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act 
and  that  are  allowed  to  register  thereunder. 


I  tried  this  afternoon  to  get  at  the  con- 
stitutional argument  and  all  I  got  was  that 
apparently  the  government  has  assurances  this 
is  the  only  consitutional  way  you  can  do  it. 
Let  me  ask  the  Minister:  If  this  is  in  fact 
correct,  how  is  it  that  you  are  purported  to  do 
just  what  I  suggested  in  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act,  but  you  say  you  cannot  do 
it  in  this  Bill  24  that  is  before  us? 

Without  reading  the  details,  the  Minister 
is  nodding  his  head,  and  I  presume  he  is 
with  me.  The  Minister  has  said  in  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act  that  unless— and 
he  defined  them— Ontario  companies,  extra- 
provincial  companies  and  dominion  companies 
register,  they  cannot  do  business  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  He  has  said  that.  If  it  is 
constitutional  there,  why  is  it  not  constitu- 
tional here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  shall  try  and  deal 
with  this.  Under  The  Loan  and  Trust  Cor- 
porations Act,  a  registration  of  a  federally 
chartered  company  is  required  to  do  business 
in  Ontario.  This  is  based  on  the  theory  and 
on  the  argument,  which  is  admitted  by  the 
federal  government.  This  much  is  admitted, 
that  the  fiduciary  aspect  of  the  trust  company 
operation  is  provincial  in  its  nature,  under  the 
sections  of  The  British  North  America  Act 
dealing  with  civil  rights  and  property  rights 
and  it  does  not  refer  to  the  deposit  aspect  of 
it. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  add  much  more  to 
it  than  that.  That  is  the  interpretation  given 
to  The  British  North  America  Act  and  the 
reference  was  made  a  little  earlier  today  with 
respect  to  licensing  in  British  Columbia.  We 
have  the  same  section  here  and  the  member 
now  makes  reference  to  it.  That  has  to  do 
with  the  fiduciary  operation,  or  the  trustee 
aspect  of  a  trust  company. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  this  is 
is  the  reason  why  we  were  so  anxious  to  get 
properly  informed  constitutional  lawyers  be- 
fore us,  so  we  could  examine  them  on  this, 
but  we  are  denied  this  privilege.  If  the 
Minister  is  making  the  point  that  he  is  con- 
cerned and  his  advisers  are  concerned  about 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  "banking"  in 
section  91,  let  us  limit  it,  if  we  can.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  constitutional  cases 
that  properly  define  banking,  as  far  as  I  can 
recall;  there  are  no  cases  specifically  on  that 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  there  is  a  line 
of  cases  involving  some  of  the  Quebec  char- 
tered companies. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  they  limit  banking  to 
accepting  deposits.    I  think  it  is  clear   that 
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that  is  banking  and  this  is  where  your  worry 
lies.  It  may  be  there  is  a  dual  control  over 
that,  or  there  may  not  be.  But  supposing 
that  only  prevents  you  from  entering  into  this 
field,  surely  the  Minister  cannot  argue  when 
you  widen  the  definition  of  deposits  to  in- 
clude debentures,  that  you  have  widened  the 
scope  of  the  federal  jurisdiction  under  section 
91,  because  under  no  interpretation  that  I 
know  of  can  one  say  that  a  debenture  has  to 
do  with  banking.  A  debenture  is  part  of  a 
mortgage  on  land,  which  is  property  in  civil 
rights.  So  merely  by  widening  the  word 
deposits  you  have  not  extended  the  federal 
jurisdiction  under  section  91. 

So  the  government  is  making  it  all-embrac- 
ing. At  least  for  one-third  of  this  section  the 
Minister  is  with  me  on  my  constitutional 
argument.  At  least  for  one-third  of  this  sec- 
tion he  has  clear  jurisdiction,  in  my  opinion, 
to  roam  the  whole  field,  the  same  as  he  re- 
quires registration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Except  that  in  certain 
other  interpretations  debentures  have  been 
regarded  as  simply  promissory  notes  and  rank 
equally  with  deposits  and/or  guaranteed  in- 
come certificates. 

I  might  add  at  this  point  that  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  federal  government 
does  charter  incorporations  and  federal  trust 
companies,  to  engage  in  deposit  acceptances. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  we  are  roaming  around  in 
the  dark  on  this  thing  because  we  have  no 
written  constitutional  opinion.  We  merely 
have  an  opinion  that  the  Minister  was  advised 
by  his  advisers  and  this  is  his  understanding 
of  their  advice. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen,  if  this  bill  had 
been  properly  presented— and  if  it  had  gone 
through  its  usual  courses  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  seen— a  written  constitutional  opinion 
that  we  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying.  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  this  is  the 
stop-gap  legislation  that  they  v/ere  talking 
about  this  afternoon  and  it  will  be  abandoned 
substantially  when  the  federal  legislation 
comes  into  force,  why  not  be  brave  enough 
tonight  to  make  it  stop-gap  over  the  whole 
field,  because  by  the  time  anybody  gets  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  to  test  the 
constitutional  theory,  even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  passed  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  the  federal  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  the  federal  government, 
yes;  and  I  say  that  advisedly. 


So  what  kind  of  risk  are  they  taking  by 
doing  it,  even  though  they  might  be  running 
the  risk  of  being  constitutionally  unsound?  It 
is  going  to  take  quite  some  time  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Cimada  makes  a  ruling  on 
it  and  by  that  time  it  will  be  signed  either 
by  federal  legislation  or  by  provincial  legis- 
lation. Therefore  I  would  urge  the  Minister 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  sohcit  the  cooperation  of  the  member  for 
Downsview  to  get  before  the  House  the  kind 
of  distinction  which  I  think  will  avoid  this 
kind  of  constitutional  impasse  which  has  been 
mirrored  in  it.  We  have  an  urgent  bill  which 
is  before  us,  which  requires  rapid  attention 
and  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  solve  this 
constitutional  impasse  this  evening.  If  the 
member  for  Downsview  will  listen,  perhaps 
he  will  consent  to  incorporate  the  ideas  which 

I  would  like  to  express  in  the  amendment 
which  he  is  going  to  put  before  the  House, 
so  that  we  could  then  clearly  see  the  principle 
and  the  problem  which  is  involved. 

I  mentioned  this  afternoon  that  there  were 

II  loan  corporations  provincially  incorpor- 
ated and  there  are  three  extraprovincial  cor- 
porations which  are  loan  corporations 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  from  other  provinces,  in  this  case 
Quebec;  and  there  are  nine  federal  corpora- 
tions—federal loan  corporations. 

In  the  trust  field  there  are  17  provincially 
incorporated  companies;  eight  extraprovincial 
corporations,  eight  federal  companies  and 
three  foreign  companies  authorized  to  carry 
on  the  trust  business  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  repeating  the 
figures  in  this  field  that  I  referred  to  earlier, 
on  the  basis  of  the  figures  at  June  30,  1966, 
and  which  will  appear  in  Hansard  in  the 
matter  which  we  discussed  a  few  minutes 
ago,  there  are  in  excess  of  $2  billion  of 
deposits  with  these  companies.  In  the  case 
of  the  provincially  incorporated  companies, 
either  loan  or  trust,  the  deposit  figures  cover 
their  deposits,  whether  they  are  in  Ontario  or 
elsewhere  across  Canada.  In  the  case  of  the 
non-provincially  incorporated  companies,  the 
figures  cover  only  their  deposits  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  $2  million  is 
made  up  of  this  complex,  some  of  which  are 
deposits  across  the  country,  some  of  which 
are  deposits  only  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Of  the  $2  million,  so  far  as  the  calcula- 
tions which  I  can  make- 
Mr.  Singer:  Two  billion. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Two  billion  dollars! 

So  far  as  the  calculations  which  I  can 
make,  the  legislation  as  presently  before  this 
assembly  will  protect  something  less  than 
one-third  of  that  $2  biUion  of  deposits. 

We  can  argue  about  the  figures,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  on  the  June  30, 
1966,  figures  which  I  quoted,  the  list  which 
I  have  here,  that  something  less  than  $600 
million  is  going  to  be  covered  by  this  deposit 
insurance.  Unprotected  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  if  my  assumptions  are  correct,  the 
remainder  of  the  $2  billion  is  not  going  to  be 
protected  by  this  insurance. 

I  am  suggesting  as  a  solution  to  the  impasse 
of  the  constitutional  problems— because  both 
at  the  federal  level  and  at  the  provincial  level 
the  same  constitutional  problem  exists  in  this 
field.  The  arguments  which  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  has  put 
forward  indicating  the  constitutional  difficulty 
which  this  government  has  are  the  identical 
arguments  which  the  appropriate  Minister  in 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  would  have  to  put 
forward  about  the  question  of  their  juris- 
diction over  provincially  incorporated  loan 
and  trust  corporations. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting,  and  the  amend- 
ment which  I  would  have  proposed  had  the 
member  for  Downsview  not  proposed  his 
amendment,  would  simply  have  been  that  in 
the  case  of  the  provincially  incorporated  loan 
and  trust  corporations,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
bill,  that  they  be  obligated  to  be  member 
institutions  of  this  corporation,  but  that  we 
leave  it  open  in  this  bill,  both  for  con- 
stitutional reasons  and  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  gap  in  time  until  federal  legis- 
lation is  enacted  which  will  allow  this  prob- 
lem to  be  worked  out,  that  we  provide  the 
cooperative  dovetailing  legislation  in  this  legis- 
lation in  this  Legislature  by  making  arrange- 
ments that  for  companies  which  are  not 
provincially  incorporated  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations but  which  are  registered  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  that  such  companies 
have  a  permissive  right  to  join  this  corporation 
and  become  member  institutions,  and  that 
consequential  amendments  be  made  in  the 
bill  to  limit  the  insurance  coverage  in  the 
case  of  those  companies  to  the  deposits  which 
are  made  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Or,  if 
one  wants  to  refine  it  a  little  bit  more,  to 
those  deposits  made  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario by  residents  of  Ontario. 

So  that  in  this  way,  in  my  view,  a  relatively 
simple  accounting  procedure,  the  premium 
income  of  this  corporation  would  be  sub- 
stantially enchanced.    The  potential  or  con- 


tingent  liability   of   the   Provincial   Treasurer 
of  Ontario  would  be  lessened  to  that  extent 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  covered 
this    very    substantial    gap    of    about    $1,200 
million  to  $1,300  million,  which  are  now  not 
covered    in    the    province    of    Ontario.     The 
amendment   which    I    would   have    proposed 
does  not  deal  with  the  consequential  amend- 
ments which  would  have  to  be  made  in  the 
following  sections.    It  would,  to  simply  cover 
the  main  point  of  my  argument,  have  read: 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  every  loan 
corporation  and  trust  company  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Ontario  and  registered 
under   The   Loan   and   Trust   Corporations 
Act,  shall  be  member  institutions. 

And  then  to  carry  on: 

Every  loan  corporation  and  trust  com- 
pany not  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Ontario,  but  registered  under  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  may  be  mem- 
ber institutions. 

And  then,  for  purposes  of  clarification,  con- 
sequential amendments  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  subsequent  and  following  sections 
to  make  certain  that  the  insurance  protection 
would  relate,  in  the  case  of  those  companies, 
to  the  deposits  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
With  the  additional  refinement,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  deposits  of  residents  of 
Ontario  in  those  extraprovincial  and  federal 
corporations  would  be  protected  under  the 
bill. 

Now  I  asked  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  if  he  would  change  his  amendment,  if 
the  chairman  would  permit,  in  order  to  put 
this  issue  before  the  assembly,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  crucial  issue.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  issue,  not  only  because  I 
believe  it  goes  a  long  way  to  endeavour  to 
solve  this  constitutional  problem.  It  provides 
a  permissive  arrangement  until  such  time  as 
the  dovetailing  of  this  legislation  with  federal 
legislation  is  worked  out,  it  covers  the  gap  in 
time  between  now  and  such  time  as  that 
working  out  takes  place,  and  we  ensure  to 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
regardless  of  which  loan  and  trust  corporation 
they  have  their  money  in  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  this 
insurance. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  stated,  the  corpora- 
tion would  have  additional  revenue  by  way 
of  premium,  or  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  premium  which  would  be  charged  be- 
cause of  the  inclusion  of  those  companies 
in  it. 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  ask  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  would  agree,  and  if  the 
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chair  is  agreeable,  that  the  amendment  of  the 
member  for  Downsview  be  amended  or 
changed  to  cover  this  particular  point  so  that 
the  issue  could  be  debated  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  argument  put  forward 
by  the  member  for  Riverdale.  I  can  see  less 
merit  in  it  than  I  can  see  in  my  own  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  see  any  point,  really,  in  with- 
drawing my  amendment  to  do  on  a  permissive 
basis  what  my  amendment  would  purport  to 
do  on  a  mandatory  basis,  and  I  come  back  to 
the  very  simple  statement  that  by  the  deletion 
of  these  words,  "incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  Act"  we  then  pur- 
port to  say  that  it  is  mandatory. 

We  do  say  that  it  is  mandatory  for  every 
loan  and  trust  corporation  doing  business  in 
Ontario  to  take  part  in  this  deposit  insurance 
scheme  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  as  much 
chance  of  that  being  constitutional  as  there  is 
of  the  sections  in  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corp- 
orations Act.  Should  anyone  choose  to  chal- 
lenge it,  the  onus  will  be  on  them  and  in  due 
course— who  knows  when— there  will  be  a 
decision  that  will  settle  the  matter  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  By  the  time  the 
Supreme  Court  has  adjudicated,  certainly  the 
pertinent  and  applicable  federal  legislation 
will  have  been  passed  in  Ontario,  and  if  what 
the  Minister  has  said  is  the  government's  in- 
tention, Ontario  will  have  become  part  of  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
simple  thing  and  not  nearly  as  complicated 
as  being  voluntary.  Make  it  mandatory  to- 
night; take  our  chances  that  we  are  correct 
constitutionally;  bring  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  but  the  whole  industry  in  immediately. 
Those  who  choose  to  challenge  it,  do  so  at 
their  own  peril. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  by  the 
member  for  Downsview— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  take 
it  that  the  government  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview:  at  least  the  Minister's 
explanation  certainly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  might  first  speak  to 
that  to  make  the  position  clear.  We  have 
taken  counsel  on  this  matter. 

Firstly,  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
have  presented  to  the  House  in  this  bill  and 
in  section  22,  we  are  satisfied  is  clearly  within 
an  undisputed  provincial  area  of  jurisdiction 
and  that  the  bill  cannot  be  disputed  as  it  now 
stands.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  tliis  bill 
is  advanced. 


We  have  looked  at  that  other  situation 
from  some  practical  points  of  view  and  there 
are  some  glaringly  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
problems  with  respect  to  the  expansion  of 
this  coverage  in  the  fashion  that  my  friend 
has  suggested.  In  other  words,  we  have  done 
what  we  can  do  and  what  lies  within  our 
competence.  It  is  not  perfect,  we  admit  that; 
there  is  legislation  to  come  from  the  federal 
authority  and  there  is  legislation  to  come 
from  other  provinces  with  respect  to  the 
creatures  of  their  jurisdictions.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  would  be  threatening  the  entire 
operation  of  our  bill  if  that  proposal  were 
acted  on. 

Mr.  Singer:  May  I  ask  the  Minister 
whether,  instead  of  doing  it  in  the  one  section 
and  perhaps  striking  the  whole  of  section  22, 
we  could  leave  22  as  it  is,  call  it  22(a)  and 
put  22(b)  in.  Then  the  litigation  and  the 
challenge  to  it  would  only  come  under  22(b) 
and  that  would  clearly  and  simply  be  severed 
if  the  courts  came  to  a  conclusion  at  a  later 
date. 

I  come  back  again  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
he  at  a  much  later  date,  by  which  time  the 
other  legislation,  the  federal  legislation,  will 
be  available.  But  surely  at  this  time  it  does 
not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  if  you  are 
going  to  look  after  less  than  half  of  the  money 
on  deposit  in  Ontario.  And  that  is  all  that  is 
being  done  with  this  bill  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rownlree:  There  is  no  argument 
that  that  is  not  so,  but  that  is  our  position; 
that  is  the  advice  we  received  and  that  is  the 
advice  that  we  propose  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gov- 
ernment be  prepared  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tive proposal  that  coverage  of  these  other 
companies  be  voluntary,  that  those  that  are 
clearly  under  your  jurisdiction  would  be 
mandatorily  covered,  and  then  by  whatever 
device  is  considered  appropriate  you  will  at 
least  make  it  possible  for  the  others  to  come 
in  if  they  see  fit. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  point  I  raised  this 
afternoon  on  second  reading  is  entirely  fanci- 
ful. I  think  if  there  is  a  group  of  trust  com- 
panies in  this  province  which,  as  of  tomorrow 
or  whenever  the  time  is  when  this  bill  is 
going  to  come  into  force,  are  going  to  have 
their  deposits,  GICs  and  debentures  guaran- 
teed by  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  there  is 
another  group  that  are  not,  there  could  quite 
possibly  be  difficulties  for  that  other  group. 
But  if  they  found  they  had  any  difficulties, 
then  at  least  they  could  come  to  the  govern- 
ment and  say,  "Do  the  same  thing  for  us  with 
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regard  to  depositors,  as  defined  in  the  Act  in 
the  province  of  Ontario."  I  wonder  if  the 
government  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
at  least  that  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  made  reference 
to  the  practical  problems  that  arise,  in  some 
of  my  earlier  remarks.  I  suppose  if  we  were 
to  give  an  option  to  an  extraprovincial  com- 
pany or  to  a  federal  company  with  a  head 
office  or  operations  which  they  would  ob- 
viously have  outside  our  province,  then  the 
insurance  on  that  basis  would  be  available 
to  their  depositors  within  Ontario.  You  would 
automatically  have  a  run  of  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  Montreal  to  Toronto.  Even  an 
investigation  of  those  circumstances  indicates 
that  in  a  practical  way,  an  impossible  situa- 
tion would  develop.  It  was  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  that  point  which  the  member 
raised  so  ably,  that  we  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another 
suggestion  on  this.  The  hour  is  late  and  my 
memory  is  a  little  hazy  but  perhaps  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  refresh  my  memory  —  is 
there  not  a  procedure  where  very  quickly  a 
constitutional  question  can  be  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  without  being 
part  of  an  issue  for  an  opinion  of  a  judge  of 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  Can  that  not  be  done 
readily  and  quickly?    Is  there  not  a  statute? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Yes,  I  believe  there  is  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  very  quick. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  on  an  originating 
motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  it  is  relatively 
quick  but  it  still  takes  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  it  is  obviously  what  my 
thinking  is.  Would  it  then  not  be  possible 
to  attempt  this  on  the  mandatory  basis  and  at 
the  same  time  send  the  Attorney  General  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  an  originating  motion 
to  get  this  opinion?  At  least  you  would  have 
the  law  when  this  is  proclaimed— you  could 
get  the  decision  of  one  Supreme  Court  judge 
within  two  or  three  or  four  weeks.  Conceiv- 
ably the  Legislature  will  still  be  in  session. 
If  the  decision  is  favourable  you  have  gone 
that  far;  if  it  is  an  unfavourable  decision,  then 
you  can  take  it  out. 

What  concerns  me  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  this  is  why  I  am  not  letting  go  of 
this  section,  is  that  if  we  pass  legislation  that 
is  going  to  protect  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  people  whom  it  is  purporting  to  protect, 
we  have  done  less  than  half  the  job,  and  that 
is  what  this  section  says. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  has 
omitted  to  add  the  words,  but  we  have  cov- 
ered those  corporation  features  for  which  the 
province  is  clearly  responsible  and  which  fall 
clearly  within  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
leave  the  point.  The  Minister  referred  in 
answer  to  my  friend,  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine, of  some  drain,  some  shifting  of  funds. 
I  would  suggest  from  the  point  of  the  argu- 
ment I  put  to  him  that  if  he  provides  this  per- 
missive method  by  which  those  extraprovincial 
and  federal  corporations  can  become  member 
institutions  with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
deposits  in  the  province  of  Ontario  of  resi- 
dents of  Ontario,  that  there  will  be  no  such 
transfer  of  funds. 

I  urge  the  Minister  to  consider  what  the 
member  for  Woodbine  has  said,  that  in  fact 
he  is  creating  unequal  competitve  operations 
for  the  trust  and  loan  corporations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  factors  of  the 
market  are  going  to  work  the  way  the  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  has  said  they  are  going  to 
work.  In  addition,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  additional  premiums  and 
the  people  in  Ontario,  to  the  extent  of  $1.3 
billion,  are  not  going  to  have  the  protection 
which  it  is  very  important,  which  we  have  all 
agreed,  they  should  have. 

Now  the  constitutional  question  and  the 
financial  question  disappear,  in  my  view  not 
by  the  impasse  that  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  putting  us  in,  but  by  a  simple  provision 
which  provides  that  the  other  corporations 
doing  business  in  Ontario  "may"  —  "may"  — 
join.  Leave  it  up  to  them  to  decide  whether 
the  pressures  of  business  require  them  to  join, 
but  make  certain  that  the  avenue  is  open  by 
which  the  depositors  in  those  companies  can 
be  protected  —  and  there  are  some  companies 
which  have  been  in  Ontario  for  a  long  time 
and  have  happened  by  accident  to  have  been 
incorporated  elsewhere.  Those  companies 
should  have  the  opportunity,  if  they  wish,  to 
provide  for  their  depositors  that  kind  of 
service,  the  opportunity  to  join  this  particular 
corporation,  to  make  their  contribution  to  it 
and  to  make  this  all-embracing  for  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Minister 
consider  this.  I  regret  that  the  member  for 
Downsview  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  a  little 
loosening  in  his  thinking  about  it,  because 
his  proposition  is  unfortunately  totally  im- 
practical. It  would  appear  on  his  amend- 
ment that  we  would  then  be  insuring  all  the 
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deposits  of  all  non-Ontario  companies 
wherever  they  were  made. 

The  suggestion  I  make  is  to  limit  it  to  the 
province  of  Ontario,  to  make  it  permissive 
and  to  provide  that  insurance  protection  for 
those  companies  in  those  deposits,  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  the  government's 
responsibility  primarily  is  to  the  corporations 
which  are  incorporated  in  Ontario,  regardless 
of  where  their  depositors  are.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  such  a  simple  cooperative  method  of 
dovetailing  our  legislation  with  any  future 
proposed  legislation  and  a  very  simple, 
obvious  method,  in  my  view,  of  making 
certain  that  in  this  gap  in  time  the  expressed 
intention  of  this  government  will  be  carried 
out;  and  that  is  that  all  depositors  and  all 
holders  of  guaranteed  investment  certificates 
and  all  holders  of  debentures  of  loan  corpora- 
tions or  deposits  in  loan  corporations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  will  be   protected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  appealing  to 
the  Minister  to  consider  this  amendment,  to 
consider  that  this  can  be  done,  that  it  avoids 
this  constitutional  impasse  and  can  provide 
tonight  an  adequate  and  almost  total  cover- 
age for  the  problem  which  has  brought  forth 
this  legislation. 

I  cannot  put  it  any  more  strongly  to  the 
Minister.  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
Downsview  again  if  he  would  not  consider 
amending  his  amendment  or  placing  his 
amendment,  with  the  permission  of  the  chair, 
in  those  terms.  Because  I  think  that  what  the 
government  is  intending  to  do  by  this  bill  can 
be  improved  so  greatly  if  the  depositors,  to 
the  extent  of  an  additional  $1.3  billion  or 
more,  have  the  protection  as  the  result  of 
this  suggestion  and  this  way  of  doing  it, 
which  they  will  not  otherwise  have.  All  I  can 
do  is  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  will  either 
comment  about  it,  or  preferably  take  it  under 
consideration  and  accept  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  the  point  of  the  member  for  Riverdale. 

This  matter  has  given  us  a  good  deal  cf 
concern.  I  would  very  much  have  liked  to 
have  found  some  resolution  for  it,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  were  unable  to  find  any 
solution  either  to  the  points  raised  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview,  which  not  only 
would  be  acceptable  but  would  be  workable. 

For  instance,  I  just  give  an  example:  It 
would  be  impossible  in  many  cases  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  deposit  was  made  in  Ontario 
or  not  made  in  Ontario.  If  an  extraprovincial 
corporation  joined  voluntarily,  Ontario  would 
not  be  able  to  supervise  its  operations  out- 


side of  Ontario,  which  affects  the  credit  risk. 
These  matters  have  all  been  studied  and  been 
given  very  careful  consideration. 

I  am  just  sorry  I  know  of  no  immediate 
resolution  that  would  be  workable  to  either 
of  the  points  raised  by  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment  will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost  and  the 
section  carried. 

Section  22  agreed  to. 

On  section  23: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  having 
a  little  difficulty  constniing  this  section,  and 
since  I  do  not  like  having  to  vote  on  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  fully  understand,  perhaps 
the  Minister  would  clarify  it  for  me. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  my  difficulty  clear  by 
an  illustration.  Let  us  assume  that  an 
individual  has  a  deposit  account  in  a  certain 
member  institution  to  the  amount,  shall  we 
say  of  $20,000.  And  let  us  assume  also  that 
the  same  person  has  a  debenture  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000  from  the  siime  member 
institution.  Now  does  that  person's  holding 
constitute  one  deposit  or  two? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  consideration  in  New  York 
state  where  this  legislation  has  been  in  effect, 
and  the  result  of  it  is  that  the  best  interpreta- 
tion and  the  one  that  we  believe  is  desirable 
and  workable  is  that  the  insurance  covers 
per  deposit,  and  the  definition  of  deposit 
includes  either  a  deposit,  as  you  and  I  were 
debating  it  here  tonight  meaning  shall  we  say 
a  cash  deposit,  as  against  a  debtenture  which 
is  represented  by  a  note  or  a  piece  of  paper 
or  something  of  that  sort.  So  that  both,  for 
this  purpose,  under  the  definition  section,  are 
treated  as  deposits.  If  you  had  two  of  them 
you  would  be  insured  for  two  claims  up  to 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Twenty  thousand  dollars  each? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Twenty  thousand 
each,  and  this  arises  in  this  fashion,  that  in 
the  experience  in  other  jurisdictions  where 
this  exists  what  it  did  was  simply  to  shift  the 
movement  of  money  and  deposits  from  one 
company  to  another.  The  final  outcome  after 
I  believe,  some  changes  in  the  legislation,  in 
any  event  there  was  very  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  this  matter,  was  that  the  best 
solution  was  to  simply  leave  it  per  deposit. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  see  the 
problem  of  shifting  from  one  institution  to 
another,  but  as  it  stands  now  does  the  limita- 
tion imposed  in  the  next  section  have  any 
meaning  at  all? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  hold  that  over? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  the  two  are  so  closely 
related.  I  will  leave  it  if  you  wish,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  relates  to  the  definition  of 
deposit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  further  dis- 
cussion on  section  23? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  really  relates  to— 
let  us  substitute  for  the  word  deposit  the 
word  transaction.  As  against  that  approach 
you  would  go  ahead  and  make  a  transaction 
meaning  a  deposit,  and  we  are  talking  of 
sizeable  amounts  up  to  $20,000.  Then  on 
another  occasion  you  might  buy  a  debenture. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  all  I  am  getting  at  is 
this:  Let  us  say  a  person  had  $100,000  in  an 
account  in  a  trust  company.  Unless  he  is  not 
in  his  right  mind,  surely  all  he  is  going  to  do 
is  to  have  five  deposit  accounts,  each  of 
$20,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Therefore  the  maximum  be- 
comes totally  meaningless,  does  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  There  is  a 
premium  paid  on  each  of  those  five  $20,000, 
to  which  the  member  makes  reference, 
whereas  if  they  were  in  one  transaction  he 
would  only  pay  the  premium  on  the  first 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  leave  the  follow-up  until 
the  next  session,  but  I  cannot  see  any  point 
in  the  limit  there  if  it  is  going  to  be  in  these 
terms. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  for  St. 
George  have  something  to  say  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Again,  I  was  just 
seeking  information.  The  CIGs  now  would 
be  covered  under  which  section? 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Under  (b). 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Under  (b).  Is  it  really 
not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  in- 
clude almost  every  obligation  of  a  trust  and 
loan  corporation  except  those  in  the  form  of 
share  ncertificates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  seemed  a  more 
desirable  way,  and  consisteiit  with  the 
language  and  the  definitive  approach  adopted 


in    other    jurisdictions    in    which    its    current 
industries  are  marketed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  23  agreed  to. 

On  section  24: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  said 
under  section  23  that  if  the  word  deposit  has 
the  meaning  which  the  word  seems  to  imply, 
and  which  the  Minister  confirms,  then  the 
limitation  is  quite  pointless  because  people 
will  simply  split  up  their  holdings  so  that  no 
one  of  them  will  be  more  than  $20,000.  I 
would  take  it  also  to  follow  from  what  the 
Minister  said  that  if  a  person  was  holding 
debentures  as  long  as  no  one  of  them  is 
worth  more  than  $20,000,  even  though  they 
all  have  the  same  maturity,  he  is  covered  for 
the  whole  amount.  If  he  had  a  single  deben- 
ture or  single  deposit  for  $100,000  he  would 
only  be  covered  for  20  per  cent,  but  if  he 
split  it  into  five  debentures  or  five  deposit 
accounts  or  whatever  you  want  it  for  $20,000 
each,  he  is  covered  for  the  whole  $100,000. 
It  is  just  beyond  credibility  that  anybody  in 
the  world  would  have  any  holding  of  more 
than  $20,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  has  to  be  a 
relationship  between  the  premium  income 
and  the  liability  assumed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  you  took  your  ceiling  off, 
then  premium  income  would  be  still  payable. 
All  you  are  going  to  do  as  far  as  I  can  see 
is  complicate  bookkeeping.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  reduce  in  any  way  the  overall  liability 
unless  there  is  someone  around  who  is  so 
stupid  that  it  is  inconceivable.  If  there  is 
anybody  who  would  actually  have  a  single 
holding  of  $100,000,  so  that  he  would  only  be 
covered  for  20  per  cent  when  he  could  very 
well  cover  himself  for  the  whole  $100,000, 
and  if  he  would  continue  in  that  position  I 
would  say  he  would  not  in  any  case  likely 
hold  the  $100,000  for  very  long,  because 
someone  would  be  very  likely  to  sell  him  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  for  $100,000.  His  conduct 
would  he  too  stupid  to  be  credible,  so  there 
is  no  point  in  the  limitation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Most  of  those  trans- 
actions in  those  amounts  would  be  commer- 
cial transactions,  short  term  deposits,  and  so 
on. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine has  a  point  there.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
that  it  can  be  split  up  in  this  way  but  I 
think  there  is  another  hardship  that  is  done. 

Supposing  you  have  a  man  who  has  in- 
vested in  one  of  these  registered  savings  plans 
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as  his  pension  entitlement,  he  builds  up  an 
entitlement  of  over  $20,000  and  the  whole 
thing  goes  down  the  drain.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  been  prudent  and  careful  and  regu- 
larly accepted  a  registered  pension  plan  and 
savings  plan,  and  if  the  thing  gets  into  trouble 
and  he  has  limited  it  to  $20,000  his  whole 
pension  plan  can  go  out  the  window.  I  doubt 
if  any  consideration  has  been  given  to  that 
eventuaUty,  but  I  think  it  is  something  that 
should  be  very  carefully  considered  because 
we  would  believe,  and  I  am  sure  the  Minister 
will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  people  to  invest  in  properly  conducted 
pension-type  savings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  are  not  pension 
plans.  They  are  income  plans.  They  are 
guaranteed  as  to  the  rate  of  interest,  that  is 
the- 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  you  can  get  over  and 
above  that  entitlement  and  your  whole  plan 
is  in  jeopardy  if  anything  happens  to  the 
company. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Sections  24  to  29,  inclusive, 
agreed  to. 

On  section  30: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  30 
I  do  not  propose  to  move  an  amendment  but 
I  certainly  intend  to  comment,  and  the  re- 
marks which  I  make  will  apply  also  to  the 
subsequent  sections  through  to  section  35. 
This  is  the  section  which  provides  various 
powers  to  the  corporation  and  various  further 
obligations  on  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations.  We  have  to  remember  that  in 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  from 
sections  113  on,  there  are  very  wide  powers 
conferred  on  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations.  He  can  do  almost  anything; 
indeed  section  30  of  this  bill  is  in  fact  a 
duplication  of  the  obligation  which  is  imposed 
on  the  registrar  under  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act. 

He  is  required  by  the  long-standing  statute 
to  make  that  examination  at  least  once  a  year 
and  this  language  apparently  is  simply  to 
repeat  that  again.  At  this  point  the  registrar 
is  required  to  report  to  the  corporation  and 
there  are  provisions  deahng  with  that  report. 
On  the  basis  of  that,  the  corporation  is  to 
exercise  its  judgment  and  come  to  the  opinion 
set  out  in  section  32.  Then  in  section  33  we 
have  the  provision  by  which  this  government 
would  take  over  for  practical  purposes  the 
operations  of  a  loan  and  trust  corporation 
which  was  in  difficulty.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  these  related  sections,  particularly  sec- 


tions 33,  34  and  35,  have  no  real  place  in  this 
bill  at  this  time. 

If  the  government  wishes  to  have  this  final 
all-conclusive  power— and  I  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  government  either  asking  for  it  or 
wanting  to  have  it— then  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  should  be  introduced  at  a  different 
time  either  by  amendment  to  this  bill  or  by 
amendment  to  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act.  Then  we  could  have  a  proper  de- 
bate about  whether  or  not  in  fact  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Ontario  wants 
to  find  itself  in  the  position  where  the  cor- 
poration will  forthwith  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  member  institution,  and  con- 
duct its  business,  and  take  such  steps  as  in  its 
opinion  may  be  taken  toward  the  removal  of 
the  causes  and  conditions  which  have  made 
such  proceedings  necessary. 

The  whole  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  these 
comments  is  simply  that  if  the  registrar  of 
loan  and  trust  corporations,  under  the  elab- 
orate investigative  powers  which  are  con- 
tained in  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act,  the  right  to  make  inspections,  to  get 
information,  to  appoint  examiners,  and  to  get 
returns,  and  if  in  fact  the  registrar  fulfills  his 
obligations  and  has  the  staff  and  the  exper- 
tise to  fulfill  those  obligations,  there  is  no 
need  to  have  in  this  bill  these  elaborate  sec- 
tions for  tying  in  the  registrar  with  this  cor- 
poration, and  then  having  this  corporation 
have  this  penultimate  power  of  actually  taking 
over  and  taking  possession  of  a  company 
which  is  in  difficulties.  I  think  it  is  unwise,  I 
think  the  government  should  give  much  more 
explanation  to  it.  It  is  not  an  essential  and 
necessary  part  of  the  insurance  provision  of 
the  bill  and  when  we  come  to  section  33  in 
particular,  we  intend  to  vote  against  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Section  30  agreed  to. 

Sections  31  and  32  agreed  to. 

On  section  33: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  care  to  offer  an  explanation  to  the 
House  of  why  he  considers  it  is  necessary  to 
have  this  particular  clause  in  effect  tomorrow? 
Did  I  see  him  nod  his  head  that  he  is  willing 
to  explain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it  with  the  hon.  member  at  any  time. 

The  study  of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpor- 
ations Act  and  the  provisions  therein  are 
rather  startling  when  you  realize  that  the  only 
remedy  for  default  lies  in  the  Minister  to  sus- 
pend the  licence,  or  revoke  the  licence  to  do 
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business  under  the  Act.  I  might  tell  you  that 
that  is  a  very  terrible  penalty,  and  in  line 
with  what  I  regard  as  the  modern  concept  of 
doing  business,  the  rehabilitation  proceedings 
which  are  provided  in  section  33  are  a  whole- 
some, desirable  approach  to  problems  which 
may  be  the  subject  matter  of  this  legislation. 

Section  33  agreed  to. 

Section  34  agreed  to. 

On  section  35; 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  before  you  pass  35,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  get  in  a  word,  I  would 
just  like  to  inquire  of  the  Minister  what  hap- 
pens to  the  order  from  which  appeal  is  taken, 
if  it  is  indeed  taken  under  this  section? 

The  procedure  is  that  an  order  may  be 
made  under  section  33  if  necessary,  in  which 
case  the  government  or  its  agent  in  e£Fect 
takes  over  the  company  and  operates  it  for  a 
period  of  time,  but  there  is  a  provision  for 
appeal.  What  is  the  status  of  the  order  for 
taking  over  the  company  pending  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  section  would  be 
operative  until  it  had  gone  before  the  courts. 

Section  35  agreed  to. 

Sections  36  to  38,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  24  reported. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  rise  and 
report  a  bill  with  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  a  bill  with 
one  amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  24,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
deposit  insurance   corporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
morning  His  Honour  will  be  in  the  building 
to  give  Royal  assent  to  this  bill  and  we  will 
proceed  with  the  Throne  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.00  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  In  the  east  galler>',  Huron 
Street  public  school,  Toronto,  and  St.  Patrick's 
separate  school,  Toronto,  in  the  west  gallery, 
R.  J.  Lang  junior  high  school,  Willowdale. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Could  he  inform  the  House  as  to  the  status  of 
the  draft  by-law  submitted  by  Metropolitan 
Toronto   in  respect  to  air  pollution  control? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  new  legislation  relative  to 
air  pollution  control  will  be  introduced  during 
this  session  and  no  action  is  presently  con- 
templated on  any  other  matters  pertaining  to 
this  until  that  is  developed. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  last  session,  an  amend- 
ment to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  was  passed 
that  provided  the  authority  to  set  standards 
for  tires.  I  would  Hke  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  first  "safe  tire"  regulation  has  been 
drawn  up  and  approved.  Effective  immedi- 
ately, the  standards  and  specifications  known 
as  "V-1"  are  required  for  most  types  of  new 
automobile  tires  that  are  sold  in  Ontario. 

These  are  the  first  detailed  government  tire 
standards  to  be  established  in  Canada.  Their 
purpose  is  to  assure  the  motorist  of  continu- 
ing and  consistent  high  quality,  in  the  in- 
terests of  safety. 

To  be  meaningful,  standards  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  generalized.  The  required  quality 
must  be  spelled  out  in  exact  and  technical 
detail  for  each  individual  size  of  tire,  taking 
into  account  a  great  many  complexities  in 
characteristics  and  performance.    Our  regula- 
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tion  specifies  the  34  combinations  of  tire  and 
rim  sizes  that  are  prescribed  for  new  vehicles 
of  North  American  design,  and  therefore  the 
V-1  standard  is  required  for  the  great 
majority  of  new  tires  that  Ontario  motorists 
may  obtain,  either  on  new  vehicles  or  as 
replacement  tires. 

The  criteria  for  the  V-1  standard  are  five 
exacting  tests  of  strength  and  endurance.  An 
example  is  the  use  of  a  steel  plunger  that  is 
forced  into  the  tire  tread  at  the  rate  of  two 
inches  per  minute  as  a  means  of  calculating 
the  energy  that  a  tire  will  absorb  without 
breaking.  Tires  must  be  marked  in  a  specified 
manner  on  the  sidewall,  including  the  designa- 
tion V-1,  so  that  the  motorist  will  know  that 
they  meet  the  required  standard. 

It  is  required  that  tires  meet  this  standard 
immediately.  The  only  deferred  provision  is 
for  marking  the  designation  V-1  on  each  tire, 
and  this  requirement  will  become  effective  for 
tires  manufactured  after  July  1.  The  onus  is 
on  the  tire  manufacturers  to  conduct  tests  and 
endure  that  their  products  meet  the  standards 
set  out  in  this  regulation. 

The  Minister  of  Transport  has  the  authority 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  a  tire  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  it  does  not  meet  the  prescribed  standards 
and  specifications. 

This  regulation  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
tire  standards  that  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port has  under  consideration.  Our  studies 
are  continuing  and  it  is  our  intention  to 
develop  further  regulations.  The  subjects 
being  studied  include  all  new  tires  not 
covered  by  this  regulation— that  is  the  tires 
used  on  certain  vehicles  imported  from  other 
continents;  tires  other  than  new  tires;  and 
other  factors  that  affect  the  safety  of  tires  in 
use,  such  as  maximum  loads  they  are  designed 
to  carry. 

Three  points  are  particularly  important  to 
the  government's  policy  on  tire  standards. 
These  are  the  value  of  uniform  standards  in 
all  provinces  and  states  on  the  continent;  the 
potential  danger  of  tire  "dumping";  and  the 
significance  of  safe  tires  in  the  overall  cam- 
paign for  traffic  safety. 

In  view  of  the  clear  desirability  of  con- 
sistent standards,  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port made  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  V-1 
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standard  that  has  been  adopted  in  recent 
months  in  at  least  five  states  of  the  United 
States  and  which  is  being  considered  favour- 
ably in  several  other  jurisdictions.  There  has 
as  yet  been  no  standard  set  nationally  in  the 
United  States.  We  examined  other  possible 
standards  as  well  and  made  comparisons. 
Our  conclusion  was  that  the  V-1  standard  is 
the  best  available  at  this  time.  Therefore  we 
adopted  the  V-1  standard  for  Ontario  and  I 
will  inform  the  the  responsible  Ministers  in 
all  other  provinces  of  the  conclusions  we  have 
reached  and  the  action  we  have  taken. 

In  anticipation  of  the  enactment  of  this 
regulation,  tire  manufacturers  in  Ontario  have 
already  commenced  to  make  tires  to  the  V-1 
standard.  The  regulation  ensures  that  this 
standard  will  be  met  and  maintained;  and 
further,  it  is  intended  to  guard  against  the 
possibihty  that  substandard  tires  might  be 
offered  for  sale  in  this  province  in  the  future. 
It  is  significant  that  the  regulation  controls 
the  sale  of  tires,  wherever  and  by  whomever 
they  may  be  manufactured.  Ontario  motorists 
are  assured  that  inferior  tires  cannot  be 
"dumped"  in  this  province.  If  other  jurisdic- 
tions were  to  set  standards  and  Ontario  did 
not,  "dumping"  could  become  a  serious 
problem. 

The  potential  hazard  to  safety  of  inferior 
tires  is  obvious.  Safe  tires  are  essential  to 
safe  driving.  In  practice,  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  tire  failures  are  a  contributing 
cause  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  accidents. 
The  purpose  of  establishing  tire  standards  is 
to  reduce  this  percentage  still  further.  At  the 
same  time,  our  emphasis  for  safety  will  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  on  the  main  cause  of  most 
accidents— the  attitudes  and  actions  of  drivers. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  submitted  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  yesterday,  I  am  informed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  that  a  meeting  was  held  on  June 
13,  1963,  when  there  were  present  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  securities  commission;  Mr. 
Brown,  the  chief  auditor;  and  Mr.  Knox-Leet, 
the  registrar,  both  of  the  staff  of  the  commis- 
sion; Mr.  Brien;  Mr.  Betts  and  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  both  of  the  Carrothers  law  firm;  Mr. 
Stein,  the  auditor  of  the  company;  and  Mr. 
Eyton,  of  the  Tory,  Arnold,  DesLauriers  and 
Binington  law  firm. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of  the 
company,  which  was  objecting  to  the  front 
page  disclosure  requirement  being  insisted 
upon  by  the  Ontario  securities  commission. 
Despite  the  objections  put  forward  by   the 


company,  the  commission  insisted  that  there 
be  front  page  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  the 
notes  were  unsecured  and  that  the  notes  may 
be  honoured  out  of  the  sale  of  other  securi- 
ties, which  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
the  commission  required  such  disclosure. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  ask  a  supplemental  question,  was  it 
at  that  meeting  that  consideration  was  given 
to  representations,  by  the  wish  of  the  com- 
mission, that  the  wording  on  the  front  page 
of  the  prospectus  should  in  fact  include  the 
words:  "These  are  speculative  securities";  or 
words  to  like  effect?  Surely  the  hon.  Minister 
must  realize  that  that  was  the  important 
matter  which  was  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  had  yesterday  directed 
certain  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health,  then  he  turned  the  questions  over  to 
me.  1  shall  take  the  second  portion  of  the 
question  as  notice. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now 
leave  the  House  and  wait  upon  His  Honour 
the   Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Howe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  a  bill 
to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the 
said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  is  the 
title  of  the  bill  to  which  Your  Honour's  assent 
is  prayed: 

Bill  24,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
deposit  insurance  corporation. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
doth  assent  to  this  bill. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wonder  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  indicate 
whether  there  is  any  change  in  the  schedule 
for  next  week  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
behind? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  asked  the  Whips 
to  consult  on  this.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  would  be  happy  to  sit  on  Monday 
evening  in  order  to  complete  the  Throne 
Debate.  If  it  is  not  convenient,  then  we  will 
bring  in  the  Budget  in  any  event  on  Tuesday; 
and  we  might  complete  the  Throne  Debate 
on  Wednesday,  if  that  were  necessary.  But 
I  think  this  can  be  left  to  the  Whips  to 
ascertain  the  position  and  interest  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order:  Re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  again,  in  the  time  honoured  manner, 
pay  tribute  to  you  for  the  administration  of 
the  honoured  post  as  Speaker  and  say  that 
I  feel  that  since  your  years  as  a  star  baseball 
player  on  the  playing  fields,  you  have  not 
lost  the  sense  of  fair  play  or  sportsmanship  in 
the  handling  of  your  very  wonderful,  hon- 
oured post. 

I  would  like  you  to  think  sometimes,  if 
the  Opposition  gives  you  a  bad  time  in 
making  decisions,  to  think  back  to  the  story 
about  Babe  Ruth  and  his  record  in  baseball, 
his  775  home  runs.  The  record  book  does 
not  show  that  he  struck  out  1175  times.  All 
of  which  goes  to  show  that  we  keep  on 
swinging,  which  is  the  most  important  thing, 
and  we  will  keep  on  swinging  at  this  part 
here. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
member  is  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier).  Some  of  my  colleagues 
have  said  they  hoped  his  stay  here  would  not 
be  too  long.  Well  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
anyone  who  can  run  on  a  Conservative  ticket 
is  a  good  man,  because  he  won  in  spite  of  the 
government.  I  hope  he  enjoys  his  stay  in  this 
wonderful  House  here. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  riders  in  the  new 
black  limousines  we  have  here,  I  think  they 
could  have  made  more  changes  than  they 
have,  but  they  picked  the  cream  of  the  crop 
and  there  are  many  more  able  men  in  the 
back  benches.    I  think  the  scenery  is  good 


over  there  now  with  a  lot  of  changes.  I  think 
of  the  parallel  about  the  dog  teams  they  have 
in  Alaska.  One  of  the  owners  was  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  he  lost  his  lead  dog,  but  one  of 
the  compensating  factors  was  that  the  second 
dog  would  have  better  scenery  from  here  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's  press  there  is  a 
release  about  the  retiring  of  the  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  and  his  not  planning 
to  run  again  as  a  member  of  this  House. 
Much  can  be  said  on  his  behalf  and  will  be 
said  at  a  later  date,  but  may  I  say,  sir,  that 
the  love  for  this  man  and  the  high  respect  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  people  in  Bruce,  the 
way  he  has  served  his  people,  he  could  win 
in  a  walk  any  time  he  chose  to  run.  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  following  in  his  footsteps  in  the  merger 
of  my  riding  with  his  riding,  I  hope  I  can  do 
half  as  credible  a  job  as  he  has  done  in  the 
past. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the  drama 
that  unfolded  here,  sufiBce  it  to  say  that  the 
handling  of  the  bill  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  was  like  a  man  who  owned  a  shoe  store 
and  he  buys  all  the  shoes  to  fit  himself  and 
he  expects  everybody  else  to  buy  them.  That 
is  the  position  we  were  in  last  night.  I  think 
it  was  a  sorry  situation  for  the  government  to 
be  grovelling  and  asking  us  to  pass  this  regu- 
lation, to  support  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time  allotted  to  me 
today  I  would  Hke  to  talk  about— 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Let  us  get 
back  to  Babe  Ruth. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —a  programme  for  people. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  based  his  Throne 
Speech  on  a  programme  for  people  and  when 
I  show  what  kind  of  people  he  has  been 
giving  it  to,  the  members  will  be  applauding. 
Sooner  or  later  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  this 
House  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  offset  the 
taxes  by  some  other  forms  of  revenue,  as 
they  have  done  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  have  legalized  gambling  in 
Ontario  in  the  form  of  a  lottery.  It  will  be 
a  bingo  or  a  lottery  or  off-track  betting  or 
maybe  all  three.  This  is  not  a  moral  question. 
We  have  legahzed  gambling  in  this  province 
now  at  racetracks  under  provincial  supervi- 
sion, with  the  province  getting  a  good  chunk 
of  the  take.  The  racetracks  have  a  monopoly 
on  gambling  here  so  they  naturally  join  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  churches  in  the  fight 
against  any  competition.  The  superior  look 
of  the  Prime  Minister  on  this  matter  is 
because    many    smaller   men    than   he    have 
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thought  this  was  a  good  idea— the  states  of 
New  York,  Ilhnois  and  New  Hampshire— but 
he  is  a  smart  guy,  he  does  not  think  this  is 
too  good. 

Ontario  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  in 
the  nation  but  Parkinson's  law  works  here  just 
the  way  it  does  any  place  else.  Spending 
rises  to  meet  income,  so  no  matter  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  or  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  pour  in  here,  the  government  is  always 
a  jump  ahead  in  the  spending  of  it. 

There  are  not  many  questions  in  Queen's 
Park  on  which  there  is  virtually  unanimous 
agreement.  One  is  that  the  province  is  going 
to  continually  raise  taxes,  leading  off  this 
election  year.  They  brought  in  last  year  a 
big  sales  tax  which  hurt  not  big  business  but 
the  small  person.  So  we  know  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  continually  raise  taxes.  A 
higher  sales  tax  is  the  most  likely  source  of 
revenue.  Which  would  be  a  fairer  way  to 
raise  $50  million— a  half-cent  increase  on  the 
sales  tax  or  an  Ontario  lottery?  The  poorer 
a  person  is,  the  more  this  sales  tax  hurts  and 
we  all  know  that.    It  is  a  soak-the-poor  tax. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  Soak- 

the-rich  tax! 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  about  the  degree  of 
intelligence  we  get  from  over  there.  So  lei 
us  decrease  the  sales  tax  and  offset  this  by  a 
public  lottery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  just  say  to  the 
member  that  he  flies  an  airplane  and  he  must 
know  that  when  he  buys  it,  he  pays  sales  tax 
on  it.  The  man  who  does  not  have  an  air- 
plane does  not  pay  sales  tax  on  it.  One  cannot 
say  it  is  a  soak-the-poor  tax  unless  the 
member  considers  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
so-called  poor. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  flying  a  kite  right 
now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  One  of  the  arguments  against 
a  lottery  and  bingo  is  that  the  poor  are  not 
supposed  to  have  enough  will-power  to  resist 
them,  but  at  least  they  would  have  a  choice 
and  the  sales  tax  is  mandatory.  They  would 
not  have  to  play  bingo  or  buy  lottery  tickets; 
they  would  have  a  choice.  But  they  have  no 
choice  in  the  sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  If  I  had  an  aircraft  I 
would  be  happy  to  pay  the  sales  tax. 

Sir.  Sargent:  No,  the  Prime  Minister  can 
use  government  aircraft.  And  I  would  like 
to  know  the  rates  he  is  paying  for  it,  too.  I 
will  preface  that  remark  by  saying  the  Prime 
Minister  should  have  his  own  aircraft;  I  really 


mean  that.  Any  corporation  that  is  as  big  as 
this  should  have  proper  methods  of  modem- 
day  travel,  such  as  a  jet  aircraft  for  our  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  think  the 
Tory  party  should  have  one  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  New  York  Legislature 
decided  to  put  this  question  of  a  state  lottery 
up  to  the  voters  and  it  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  and  the  legislators  now  are  setting 
up  the  details. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  does  the  member 
not  tell  that  to  his  friend  in  Essex  South  (Mr. 
Paterson)? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  tickets  probably  will  cost 
25  cents  to  $3  and  may  be  sold  in  banks  and 
near-banks,  too— the  government's  friends,  the 
trust  companies.  New  York  expects  to  raise 
up  to  $100  million  for  its  schools  through 
lotteries. 

Some  of  the  opponents  to  this  insist  that 
because  this  is  gambling  they  are  immoral 
and  the  churches  are  opposed  to  them  and  so 
are  most  of  the  people.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
is  a  convenient  cover  for  the  real  opposition 
which  I  would  say  basically  would  be  the 
racetracks.  Some  members  of  this  Legislature 
own  a  great  deal  of  racetrack  stock,  I  would 
submit,  and  they  would  naturally  buck  this 
idea  which  is  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  The  argument  that  gambling  is 
wrong  and  should  not  l)e  tolerated  here  is 
absurd  as  long  as  the  province  continues  to 
participate  in  gambhng  at  the  racetracks. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
people  of  Ontario  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they 
would  consider  this  method  of  raising  money. 
The  experience  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, reported  in  Time  magazine,  was  that 
after  paying  the  top  prize  of  $100,000  and 
covering  operating  exx>enses,  it  had  distributed 
$5  million  among  the  local  high  school 
districts. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Did  the  member  read  that  whole 
article? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  it 
over  to  the  Minister  if  he  wants  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  all  sincerity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  him  to  read  the  whole 
article. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  the  Min- 
ister should  read  the  whole  artide. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  I  wish  he  would  read  it;  it  is 
pretty  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  has  taken  it  out  of 
context. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  can  read  what  he  wants  to 
read. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  it  is  not  out  of  context. 
Believe  me,  it  is  a  good  article. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Prime 
Minister  going  to  Ottawa  to  head  up  the 
federal  Tories.  I  think  that  the  federal  Tories 
could  look  a  lot  farther  and  do  much  worse 
and  I  think  they  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really 
must  acknowledge  that  compliment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  compliment  for  the  party 
or  for  the  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  great 
fondness  for  the  Prime  Minister,  his  affable 
personality,  his  smiling  image.  But  it  is  get- 
ting kind  of  hard  to  take  when  one  sits  over 
here  for  three  or  four  years.  Sometimes  the 
people  wonder  how  the  Opposition  can  be  so 
cruel  as  to  criticize  and  castigate  this  smiling 
image.  So  this  year  he  launched  the  pro- 
gramme for  people.  Yes,  sir,  the  Prime 
Minister  who  could  be  better  described  as  the 
Talisman  kid;  he  has  a  programme  for  people 
all  right,  especially  his  friends. 

Now  we  all  recall  the  episode  last  spring 
when  smiling  John  went  to  bat  for  his  friend 
Alex  Graydon,  the  Labatt  executive,  and  got 
him  a  club  licence  for  the  Talisman  ski  lodge 
after  the  people  had  turned  it  down.  Now 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  section  57  of  The 
Liquor  Licence  Act,  described  on  last  Novem- 
ber 22,  said  that  no  one  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  a  brewery  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  licence;  and  further  we  know 
that  this  friend  of  the  Prime  Minister's,  who 
is  a  brewery  executive  has  access  to  a  licence, 
which  is  illegal;  and  further,  this  government 
had  a  Cabinet  Minister  resign  in  1963  because 
his  wife  had  stock  in  the  Seaway  hotel.  That 
was  very  important  then  and  this  is  not  im- 
t)ortant  now. 

So  we  have  here,  this  Talisman  kid.  He  is 
no  piker,  he  certainly  looks  after  his  friends, 
using  provincial  money.  Now  here  we  hive 
a  full  page  story,  and  it  is  quite  a  glowing 


report,  dated  June  22,  1966.  It  is  in  the 
Owen  Sound  Sun  Times,  another  paper  in  our 
area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  the  member's 
paper? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  it  is  the  opposition.  They 
do  not  like  me  up  there. 

Here  we  have  a  full  page  story  about  a 
development  road  to  the  ski  area  and  it  says 
here:  "Early  start  scheduled  on  the  Beaver 
Valley  road,  reported  cost  $3  million". 

Now  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  members 
that  this  idea  of  getting  a  friend  a  licence  is 
all  right.  I  cannot  get  one  up  my  way,  I  do 
not  know  if  I  ever  will  get  one,  but  the  thing 
is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  what  bugs  the 
member? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  no.  We  are  going  to  do 
it  legally.  We  are  going  to  have  a  vote  this 
fall.    We  are  going  to  do  it  legally. 

But  I  think  that  in  spending  $3  million  on 
what  is  not  a  highway,  this  is  a  development 
road,  I  would  like  to  suggest  either  one  of 
two  things:  That  the  government  has  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver),  the  hon.  dean  of  the 
House,  and  they  gave  him  the  road— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Or  they  built  the  road  for  the 
Prime  Minister's  friend  who  has  the  ski  lodge. 
Now  let  us  leave  it  that  way.  That  is  a  nice 
way  to  leave  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  for 
the  record,  perhaps  the  hon.  member  would 
delineate  to  this  House  his  interest  in  a  hotel 
and  what  he  has  tried  to  do. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Sure  I  own  a  dry  hotel  in 
Owen  Sound.  I  think  it  is  the  best  hotel  north 
of  Toronto.  Pardon  me  for  the  advertising. 
I  have  got  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
tied  up  there  and  I  cannot  sell  booze.  Mem- 
bers are  welcome  to  come  up  for  the  weekend 
if  they  can  help  get  a  licence  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  seemed  to  work  in  the 
Talisman  case. 

Getting  to  the  thing  that  is  important,  that 
is  agriculture,  the  farmers  of  this  province, 
as  everyone  knows,  are  facing  a  rocky  road 
because  of  disenfranchisement  through  redis- 
tribution.   So  more  and  more  the  farmer  will 
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have  less  and  less  to  say  about  his  destiny. 
The  legislation  we  have  in  force  today  in  this 
province,  regardless  of  what  the  smiling  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart) 
says  to  members,  is  a  child  of  the  hungry 
thirties,  of  Daddy  Hanna.  It  is  government 
policy  that  governs  the  lives  of  agriculture 
today.  Every  day,  gentlemen,  the  need  for 
a  national  farm  organization  presents  itself 
and  it  must  come.  Hard  times  are  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  today. 

For  example,  in  two  small  towns  in  my 
riding  of  Grey  county,  there  is  over  $1  million 
in  unpaid  taxes  for  1966.  It  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion. The  banks  are  calling  their  loans  and 
the  farmers  have  not  the  money.  So  the  days 
of  the  hundred  acre  farm,  which  formerly 
could  be  operated  with  a  horse  plow,  is  fast 
disappearing  and  the  economists  tell  us  that 
a  basic  economic  unit  is  400  acres.  You  are 
going  to  need  a  six  furrow  plow  to  operate 
this— a  $15,000  plow— which  in  the  end  will 
cost  the  farmer  $30,000. 

So  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  every  county 
we  should  have  farm  management  people 
who  know  the  breakdown  of  every  farmer,  his 
whole  picture,  to  be  able  to  solve  his 
problems. 

In  other  words,  an  ombudsman  for  the 
farmers.  It  is  a  shocking  situation  to  realize 
that  in  this  province  we  only  have  four  of 
these  people,  but  in  Britain  they  have  15  of 
them.  Sure,  the  agricultural  representatives 
do  a  good  job  with  the  limited  funds  they 
have,  but  this  is  important  to  have  people 
running  each  county  who  know  the  farmers' 
problems  and  know  each  farmer's  breakdown, 
his  balance  sheet,  the  whole  story. 

To  summarize  this  whole  picture,  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  a  pitiful  job  on  the  plan  of 
tomorrow  for  agriculture,  when  it  reveals  to 
this  House  that  of  the  $7  million  available 
for  the  ARDA  plan  to  make  larger  units 
available  last  year,  to  go  out  and  buy  100-acre 
farms  and  make  them  into  400-acre  farms,  no 
more  than  two  or  three  deals  had  been  con- 
sumated  last  October  by  this  government.  It 
is  a  shocking  situation. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon,  member  if  he  knows  if  the  people 
in  his  own  county  in  whom  he  was  interested, 
were  oflFered  the  opportunity  to  sell  their 
farms  to  the  government.  The  oflFer  was  made 
to  them;  they  said  no,  we  think  we  can  get 
more  for  the  land.  We  left  the  offer  open  to 
them.    They  can  sell  any  time  they  want. 

It  is  there,  but  they  are  not  selling.  Now 
why?    Is  it  because  land  values  are  so  high 


in  his  particular  county  that  other  farmers 
want  to  buy  the  land? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Minister,  but  when  I  approached  Mr.  Crown, 
the  Minister's  appointment  for  the  ARDA 
development,  he  said  this  was  going  along 
famously.  I  asked  him  to  name  one  deal  in 
Ontario  where  cash  had  changed  hands.  We 
are  doing  a  lot  for  them,  I  said,  name  one  deal 
and  persons.  He  could  not  name  one  person 
in  all  Ontario  where  money  had  changed 
hands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Who  was  this? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  H.  F.  Crown,  the  adminis- 
trator of  ARDA.    You  check  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  could  name  all  kinds 
of  these  people.  Are  we  supposed  to  put 
these  people  here?  Does  the  member  want 
this  on  the  order  paper?  If  he  does,  we  can 
give  him  all  this  information.  I  know  that 
there  are  several  hundred  that  are  in  the 
process  right  now  of  changing  hands- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  of  actual  deals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can  give  the  member 
the  actual  deals  where  farms  have  already 
changed  hands. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  very  encouraging. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Right  now! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  not  even  scratched  the 
surface  on  this  point. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want  to  say  is  that 
millions  of  dollars  are  going  begging  because 
of  lack  of  administration  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  one  dollar  is  going 
begging;  not  one  dollar,  Mr.  Speakerl  We 
have  used  every  dollar  which  was  allocated 
to  that  on  the  floor  of  this  House;  every 
dollar! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  challenge  the  Minister  to 
prove  that  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  when  the  estimates 
of  my  department  are  documented  here  in  a 
future  sitting  of  this  House  during  this  ses- 
sion, he  will  see  that  we  are  up  to  every 
dollar  that  is  available  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  from  our  government;  every 
dollar! 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  I  would  say  this;  If 
my  friend  is  so  anxious  to  get  the  money 
that  was  not  used  last  year,  because  we  were 
planning  a  programme  that  is  now  fully 
utilizing  all  money  available  under  the 
ARDA  agreement,  we  ask  him  to  request  his 
friends  at  Ottawa  to  make  that  money  now 
available  on  a  retroactive  basis.  We  will  put 
up  what  they  will  put  up,  if  they  will  make 
it  retroactive. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  to  remind  the  mem- 
bers that  it  is  the  member  for  Grey  North 
who  is  making  the  speech. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Last  year,  much  publicity  was 
given  to  the  growing  discontent  of  agri- 
culture in  rural  Ontario.  The  first  signs  of 
this  growing  resentment  became  apparent  in 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Quebec  two 
years  ago  when  10,000  farmers  marched  on 
their  provincial  Legislature  complaining  of 
high  educational  costs,  as  well  as  unsatisfac- 
tory farm  prices.  Also  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  some  hundreds  of  families  demon- 
strated with  tractors  on  provincial  highways 
against  inadequate  compensation  for  crop 
loss  due  to  extremely  bad  weather  conditions. 

The  year  before  that,  the  farmers  in  Nova 
Scotia  were  highly  critical  of  their  farm 
organizations  which,  they  felt,  were  not 
taking  strong  enough  action  on  their  behalf, 
and  last  year,  some  2,000  farmers  marched  to 
Ottawa  to  present  a  special  brief  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farm  income  and  prices.  The  last 
thing  we  know,  1,300  farmers  marched  on 
Queen's  Park,  protesting  the  inaction  of  this 
Ontario  government  to  enact  necessary  agri- 
cultural policy  as  contained  in  their  annual 
submission  a  year  ago  now.  We  witnessed 
hundreds  of  tractors  with  placards  attached, 
patrolling  the  provincial  highways  as  a 
further  means  of  protest. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Prime 
Minister  know  this  march  broke  the  back  of 
organized  resistance  against  the  farmers  by 
this  government.  They  had  to  knuckle  in. 
Even  though  they  said  that  they  would  not 
give  in,  they  did.  They  did  not  have  the 
courtesy,  including  the  Prime  Minister,  to  go 
down  to  Ryerson  tech.  The  crowd  was  there; 
the  government's  tables  were  lined  up  and 
their  names  were  in  their  places.  The  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  was  there;  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt),  was 
there;  the  Opposition  was  there— but  the 
Minister  and  the  Prime  Minister  did  not 
have  the  nerve  or  the  guts  to  show  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  say  it  again.  And  when 
they  came  to  the  Parliament  Buildings  here, 


they  had  to  work  to  get  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  down  there  to  even  show 
his  face. 

Why  all  this  obvious  discontent  among 
eastern  Canada's  people?  This  did  not  hap- 
pen overnight;  gradually  over  the  years  this 
has  been  building  up  to  its  present  boiling 
point.  The  greatest  cause  has  been  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  and  the  fact  that  the  farmer, 
unlike  most  other  people,  has  been  unable  to 
add  his  increased  operating  costs  to  the 
products  which  he  sells.    Between  1951  and 

1964,  the  farmers  have  been  advised  by  econ- 
omists, politicians  and  what  have  you,  that 
they  must  enlarge  their  operations  and  be- 
come very  efficient  and  produce  more  and 
more  at  less  cost.  Many  farmers  have  done 
this.  Taking  advantage  of  increased  govern- 
ment loans  they  have  purchased  larger  acre- 
ages and  more  labour-saving  equipment  to 
offset  the  shortage  of  farm  labour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  increasing  their  produc- 
tion costs  by  147  per  cent  since  1947,  as 
against  37  per  cent  by  industry,  they  have 
found  that  prices  for  their  products  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rising  cost  of  production. 
As  a  result,  many  farmers  are  being  forced 
out  of  business  in  the  dairy  industry  alone. 
One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  farmers  in 
the  dairy  industry  have  disappeared  since 
1956,  and  other  farmers  live  on  the  money 
that  they  should  have  been  using  to  replace 
worn-out  equipment  or  to  repair  their  farm 
buildings.  Worse  still,  they  could  not  fer- 
tilize or  rotate  their  crops  properly— the 
one  restorable  natural  asset  that  this  country 
possesses. 

Production  is  down  because  of  this.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  number  of  milk  cows, 
which  has  been  on  the  decline  since  1961, 
reached  its  lowest  point  in  45  years  in  June, 

1965.  Total  milk  production  last  year  was, 
400  million  pounds  below  the  demand,  and 
projected  figures  indicate  that  this  figure  will 
reach  600  million  pounds  this  year.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  figures,  according  to 
the  experts,  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in 
dairy  imports  into  Canada,  a  country  which 
one  would  expect  to  be  one  of  the  most 
self-sufficient  in  the  whole  world— at  least, 
in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers  are  not  asking  for 
handouts  but  both  this  government  and  the 
federal  government  have  certain  responsi- 
bilities in  providing  legislation  which  would 
allow  the  basic  industry  of  agriculture  to 
maintain  its  rightful  position  in  the  rest  of 
our  buoyant  economy.  Certainly,  we  have 
not    had    an    overall    agriculture    policy    at 
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either  level  of  government,  but  merely  a  col- 
lection of  hodge-podge,  short-term  solutions 
when  the  industry  found  itself  in  trouble. 
The  fact  that  part  of  our  marketing  legislation 
is  under  provincial  jurisdiction  and  partly 
under  federal  jurisdiction  gives  politicians 
a  golden  opportunity  to  pass  the  buck. 

Why  are  farmers  angry  with  John  Robarts 
and  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No  name  please! 

Mr.  Sargent:  To  show  why  the  Tory  party 
is  still  a  tool  of  the  big  interests— and  Robarts 
does  not  care  about  agriculture— the  redistri- 
bution picture  will  put  all  the  power  in  the 
cities.  As  I  said,  agriculture  has  less  and  less 
to  say. 

As  we  look  around  this  great  country  of 
ours,  every  segment  of  the  economy  is  flour- 
ishing. Packing  houses  are  getting  rich;  food 
chains  are  getting  rich,  but  not  the  farmers. 
In  every  industry,  big  businesses  get  togethei 
to  set  prices  to  protect  themselves.  They  are 
fixing  bids  and  they  are  fixing  prices  and  con- 
spiring on  every  level  to  show  big  profits. 
That  is  the  game  right  across  the  whole 
board. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  labour  unions 
in  every  area  of  industry— steel,  automotive, 
railway,  public  employees,  hospital  employees 
and  even  doctors  and  school  teachers— go  on 
strike  to  get  their  demands.  What  happens 
if  the  farmer  wants  to  demonstrate?  The  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  threatens  to 
arrest  the  tractor  drivers.  At  the  same  time 
Inco  was  on  strike  at  Sudbury,  but  they  did 
not  dare  to  arrest  the  strikers  up  there  because 
they  are  organized.  The  government  knows 
the  farmers  are  not  organized.  This  is  why 
they  ignore  agriculture  and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter continues  to  ignore  agriculture  until  farm- 
ers get  fighting  mad.  Possibly  the  day  will 
come  when  they  will  go  on  strike  and  then 
the  government  will  go  down  and  grovel  the 
way  it  did  in  this  House  yesterday. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Pass  another  bill. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pass  another  bill  is  right. 
The  striking  thing  about  this  whole  situa- 
tion is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  lots  of  time, 
carry  on. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thanks  very  much. 

The  Prime  Minister  will  recall  that  he  went 
to  bat  for  his  friends  in  Victoria  and  Grey  and 
got  them  a  loan  to  the  tune  of  $3  million  to 
bail  them  out,   and  to  bail   out  the   British 


Mortgage    and   Trust   so   Victoria   and   Grey 
could  make  great  fortunes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  the  Prime  Minister  told 
the  group  of  FAME— there  was  $2  million 
of  money  raised  by  1,300  farmers  to  protect 
the  packing-house  business,  to  protect  six 
million  consumers  here.  They  thought  they 
would  get  a  chance  to  save  their  industry,  so 
they  raised  $2  million  of  their  money  and  so 
they  had  a  bad  exx>erience.  They  did  not 
have  anybody  milking  the  till  as  in  the  British 
Mortgage  or  Atlantic  Acceptance.  They  had 
actual  business  losses  through  bad  adminis- 
tration, but  they  were  sincere  people.  So  to 
protect  their— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  think  we  should 
perhaps  correct  the  record.  This  point  of 
milking  the  till— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  or  order,  really  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  is  making  a  speech  he 
does  not  need  to  be  interrupted  just  to  correct 
the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  up  to  the  Speaker 
to  decide  on  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Prime  Minister  did  not 
rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Of  course  I  am  rising  on 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  should  say  so  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  used 
the  term  "milking  the  till". 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  what  does  the  Prime 
Minister  call— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  he  means  by  that. 
Is  he  accusing  the  government- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Unless  the 
member  is  sure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  never  be  sure 
what  this  member  means,  but  I  am  trying  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Milking  the  till  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  drama 
unfolded  here  last  night  it  became  quite  evi- 
dent to  me— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  hon. 
member  going  to  explain  what  he  means  by 
milking  the  till?  It  is  almost  like  the  remark 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  about  all  the 
people  with  their  withdrawal  slips  in  their 
hands  going  down  to  the  trust  company.  I 
want  to  know  what  he  means  by  milking  the 
till.  Is  this  an  allegation  against  this  govern- 
ment? I  take  it  it  was  supposed  to  be,  but  I 
Avould  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Speaking  to  the  point  of  order, 
I  would  say  that  the  member  for  Grey  North 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  those  across  the 
way  have  the  level  of  intelligence  that  will 
allow  them  to  interpret. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  often  interpret,  but 
we  would  rather  know  what  this  milking  the 
till  means.  Is  this  an  allegation  against  the 
government?  I  head  this  government  and  I 
am  prepared- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  if  he  will  desist.  The  member  for 
Grey  North  is  attempting  to  make  his  speech, 
and  while  he  may  be  somewhat  provocative 
at  times,  I  think  we  should  allow  him  to 
<:ontinue.  I  will  determine  whether  there  will 
be  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  trying  to  keep  me  in  business  here.  The 
Prime  Minister,  I  think  is  correct,  I  think  1 
should  be  straightened  out.  I  want  to  say  it 
this  way,  I  do  not  suggest  the  government  was 
milking  the  till— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
Icnow. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  think  when  these  situations  such  as 
Atlantic,  British  Mortgage,  Windfall— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  was  talk- 
ing about  FAME. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know,  I  am  getting  to  that 
in  a  second,  but  when  these  things  all  come 
into  focus,  I  said  this  had  been  milking  of  the 
till  by  these  big  companies.  And  then 
there  is  a  little  group  of  1,300  raising  $2 
million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  13,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thirteen  thousand,  I  am 
sorry,  to  raise  this  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  it  is  only  a 
<aiflFerence  of  10,000. 


Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  in  the  feed  cattle 
industry.  We  figured  out  that  in  these  13,000 
farmers  they  had  about  $6  billion  worth  of 
plant  to  protect  their  funds. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Six 
billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  figure  it  out,  when  you 
multiply  each  one  of  these  farmers  by  a 
$40,000  unit. 

Now  these  farmers  were  sincere,  they 
wanted  to  protect  this  and  they  were  going 
downhill.  They  wanted  the  government  to 
give  them  credit  for  10  years  to  get  on  their 
feet  and  it  worked  out  to  about  26  cents  a 
head  per  person  in  Ontario. 

So  they  came  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
they  said,  "We  need  help."  And  he  said,  "I 
am  sorry";  because  the  packing  houses  are  in 
his  back  pocket.  We  know  this;  that  is  where 
he  gets  his  funds  for  elections.  And  so  with 
crocodile  tears,  he  says:  "I  am  sorry,  boys,  I 
cannot  help  you,  there  is  no  precedent  to 
help  you." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Does  the  hon.  member 
think  we  have  tobacco  in  our  hip  pocket? 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  he  says:  "Boys,  I  am 
sorry,"  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "I  cannot  help 
you." 

Now  the  moment  the  British  Mortgage 
goes  to  the  wall,  and  they  have  hidden 
assets  that  we  do  not  know  about,  probably 
he  did  not  know  about,  but  the  Victoria  and 
Grey  group  did  know  of  this  big  plum  and  so 
they  wanted  to  acquire  this.  They  could  not 
raise  the  money,  they  would  not  use  their 
own  money  and  they  could  not  raise  the 
money  from  the  chartered  banks,  so  they 
come  to  Smiling  John  here  and  through  Mr. 
McCutcheon  and  Leslie  Frost,  and  they  come 
in  the  back  door  and  they  say:  "We  need 
about  $3  milUon." 

All  right,  what  does  he  do?  He  goes  to  the 
till  and  he  says:  "Okay,  boys,  you  are  in 
business." 

Now  what  happens?  Last  November  Vic- 
toria and  Grey  stock  is  climbing,  they  are 
the  largest  in  the  country  now  and  Mr.  Harris 
now  announces  that  they  found  another  $1.7 
milHon  in  assets  of  the  British  Mortgage  that 
they  were  not  sure  they  would  get.  Now  this 
is  the  way  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  this 
government  can  treat  agriculture,  but  when 
it  comes  down  to  the  boys  in  the  banking 
business,  boy  we  are  in  clover. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  ask  the 
hon.  member  a  question,  if  he  will  permit  it 
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since  it  is  his  right  not  to.    Would  he  have 
done  any  differently  than  we  did? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  he  would  have  given 
the  money  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce,  I  would  have  considered  it 
very  closely  and  I  would  have  given  money 
to  agriculture;  yes  I  would. 

Now,  as  the  drama  unfolded  here  last  night 
in  this  House,  it  became  quite  evident  that 
the  payday  which  we  think  never  happens 
some  day  comes,  and  here  was  this  gloating, 
sneering  government  grovelUng  to  ask  us  to— 

An  hon.  member:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  does  not  wish 

to  answer. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  are  not  intelligent 
questions. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  I  thought  it  was 
intelligent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  full  view  this  government 
was  grovelling  to  ask  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  hand  out  and  bail  out  the  banking  industry. 

Now  I  am  a  free  enterpriser,  I  am  a 
capitalist,  I  think.  I  like  to  have  the  initiative 
to  do  what  I  want  to  do  in  business.  But 
this  makes  a  lot  of  people  socialist,  when 
you  take  public  funds  to  help  out  the  big 
boys. 

I  want  to  tell  members  that  if  they  ever 
get  in  the  hands  of  these  trust  companies, 
they  will  make  them  grovel.  They  are  the 
worst  in  the  world  in  business.  And  here 
they  come  to  the  government  when  they  are 
in  trouble  and  the  government  takes  the 
ordinary  man's  money  and  bails  them  out. 

Now  is  it  not  a  striking  thing  that  this 
group  over  here,  like  Cassius  Clay,  say  they 
are  always  the  greatest?  For  four  years  they 
have  been  smirking,  sneering  and  is  it  not  a 
parallel  that  this  is  the  only  jurisdiction  in  all 
Canada,  in  the  ten  provinces  the  only  Drov- 
ince;  it  is  the  only  jurisdiction  in  50  states 
to  the  south  of  us,  in  such  a  mess  as  we 
are  here  today. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  member  is  not  smiling 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  this  another  gloom 
speech? 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  announcing  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:   Start  smiling! 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.    Sargent:    In    summary,    Mr.    Speaker, 

the    government   has   to    go    to   the   people's 

bank  to  bail  out  the  big  boys. 

Now  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 

wants  to  get  into  the  act,  so  let  us  give  him 

a  chance  right  here. 

On  March  24  I  sent  a  telegram  to  him  and 

to  hon.  J.  J.  Greene  in  Ottawa  and  I  said: 
The  news  this  morning  revealed  that 
FAME  is  going  into  bankruptcy.  I  would 
appreciate  if  you  would  grant  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  FAME  and  hon.  W.  A. 
Stewart,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
to  discuss  a  ten  year  programme  to  keep 
this  concept  alive,  because  60,000  hve- 
stock  producers  in  Ontario  need  protection 
from  the  packing  houses.  Six  miUion  On- 
tario consumers  need  protection  from 
monopoly  on  price  setting  on  meat  by  the 
packing  houses.  To  protect  the  hvestock 
producers  and  consumers  would  cost  about 
20  cents  per  head  per  year  of  Ontario's 
cities.  Respectfully  request  meeting  with 
FAME,  yourself  and  Stewart  to  keep  this 
project  alive  with  government  supervision. 
Would  appreciate  an  answer  prior  to  three 
o'clock  today.  Kindest  regards.  Cordially, 
Eddie  Sargent,  Grey  North. 

Not  a  peep  out  of  the  Minister.   Not  a  peep. 
He  was  busy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  did  the  member 
hear  from  the  Minister  at  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  phoned  me  long  distance. 
He  refused  to  deal  with  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  will  have 
to  do  more  than  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  said  he  wanted  me 
to  get  into  the  act  and  I  was  only  trying  to 
help. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  wonder  if 
we  could  have  fewer  interjections  please? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  everyone 
knows  there  has  been  a  growing  need  for 
housing  in  this  province.  For  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  known  about  this  bombshell 
that  was  going  to  come  along,  and  on  Mon- 
day,   January    23,    the    Toronto    Daily    Star 
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wrote  a  sensational  expose  on  housing  It 
says:  "Only  one  Metro  family  in  ten  can 
afford  to  buy  a  home."  They  caught  the 
government  with  their  pants  down.  And  so 
what  happens?  The  next  day,  on  Tuesday- 
Mr.  Whicher:  What  an  expose. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  happened  the  next 
day?  The  Toronto  Daily  Star  featured  a 
story  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall),  breaking  a 
fantastic  plan  called  HOME— Home  Owner- 
ship Made  Easy— a  lease  plan  that  our  leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  broken  about  six 
weeks  before.  Anyway,  the  Minister  had  the 
answer  the  following  day.  Within  24  hours 
he  had  the  answer  for  this  need.  When  we 
arrive  in  the  Legislature  for  the  Throne 
Speech  we  find  we  have  read  the  whole 
story  in  the  Star  the  night  before.  The 
Prime  Minister  says,  "Oh,  these  things  hap- 
pen." I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Prime  Minister's  inclusion  of  the 
HOME  programme  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  was  a  last-minute  inclusion  in  this 
and  there  was  no  programme  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  programme  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  suggest  that  is  true.  I 
suggest  this  is  all  hogwash  and  there  is  no 
programme  at  all  and  there  will  not  be  a 
house  built  under  this  programme  within 
the  next  two  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Want  to  bet? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  department  is  known  for 
its  window  dressing.  It  is  the  biggest  con 
game  in  the  world,  this  Department  of  Econ- 
omics and  Development.  They  have  been 
shamming  the  people,  using  public  funds 
to  build  up  the  public  relations  fund  on  be- 
half of  the  government.  This  is  the  biggest 
con  game  I  have  seen  in  my  30  years  in 
politics.  I  have  been  at  it  a  long  time  and 
I  am  trying  to  find  what  they  actually  do. 
The  affable  Minister  is  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  know,  a  good  Joe,  but  he  has 
been  coming  to  my  area  and  taking  credit 
for  millions  of  dollars  of  industrial  expansion, 
when  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  development 
is  a  designated  area.  He  has  not  got  a  thing 
to  do  about  it  and  if  he  is  any  part  of  the 
deal,  he  is  the  detracting  influence,  because 
he  cannot  give  us  housing.  So  he  is  the 
villain  in  this  piece  but  he  takes  credit  for 
doing  all  these  things.  They  walk  in  and 
they  have  the  Minister  unveil  all  these  big 
plants,  and  I  as  a  lowly  member  of  the 
Opposition  sit  back  in  the  back  row  and 
watch   all   this   and   say,   what   is    going   on? 


But  this  is  what  goes  on  in  Ontario.  The  big- 
gest PR  programme  we  have  ever  seen. 
Housing  is  a  very  important  thing  to  our 
people  and  we  get  this  type  of  promotion 
which  is  not  true. 

The  Minister  went  on  to  brag  at  a  con- 
ference last  week  that  his  department  had 
done  a  great  job  in  development  loans,  and 
had  lent  $315,000  in  that  great  Georgian  Bay 
area  where  almost  billions  are  being  spent  in 
industrial  development.  He  lent  $315,000. 
Big  deal.  Now  the  Prime  Minister  says  this 
is  a  programme  for  people.  What  has  he  done 
for  anybody  but  the  government? 

Mayor  Campbell  of  Scarborough,  when  this 
release  came  out  that  they  were  going  to 
build  10,000  homes  in  Malvern,  said  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  is  one  of  the  mem- 
ber's supporters.  We  defeated  him  in  the 
last  provincial  election. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  and  the  government  was 
quite  lucky. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  do  not  really  expect 
him  to  support  us  in  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  he  is  mayor  of  Scar- 
borough, and  what  he  says  deserves  to  be 
taken   seriously. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  Prime  Minister  suggest- 
ing he  is  not  telling  the  truth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  at  all.  But  I  just  think  that  one  has  to 
look  into  the  background.  He  is  not  some- 
body who  is  going  to  stand  up  and  support 
any  programme  that  this  government  presents. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  brief,  Mr. 
Campbell  says,  and  I  am  quoting  him— 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crux  of  this 
whole  thing  is,  how  far  can  this  government 
go  in  flim-flamming  the  people  of  Ontario? 
He  says  here— 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  come  to  the  limit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Oh,  come  on  now.  Be 
reasonable.    It  is  a  pretty  good  programme. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  He  says  that  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme, the  announcement  to  build  10,000 
homes  in  Malvern,  is  just  a  stunt. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  this  the  one  we  were  told 
about  in  February,  1962? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot 
have  these  interjections  going  on  back  and 
forth  across  the  House  continuously  when  the 
member  is  trying  to  make  a  speech.  I  have 
to  look  after  the  rights  of  the  member  for 
Grey  North  and  I  would  ask  the  members  to 
give  him  their  very  best  attention. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  one  point  that  Mr. 
Campbell  makes,  who  should  know.  If  the 
government  is  going  to  build  10,000  homes, 
that  is  a  lot  of  homes— that  is  a  small  city.  He 
said  that  this  is  just  a  stunt.  And  Mr.  Randall 
would  not  even  give  an  appointment.  He  says 
in  quoting  Mr.  Campbell  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  starting  work  until  the  spring  of 
1968. 

The  member  from  Guelph  (Mr.  Worton)  can 
tell  stories  about  land  they  acquired  there  but 
the  services  to  be  developed  there  take  too 
long  to  do  it. 

So  who  is  telling  the  truth— the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Campbell,  the  mayor  of  Scar- 
borough, or  the  government?  "Programmes 
for  people." 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Programmes  for  people 
—I  love  the  way  he  handles  our  advertising. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  took  it  from  the  story  of 

Cinderella. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great 
need  in  my  area  and  across  the  province  for 
doctors  in  small  centres.  In  1963  no  less  than 
49  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  medical  gradu- 
ates moved  to  the  United  States  and  took  up 
permanent  residence.  This  trend  seems  likely 
to  increase  instead  of  diminish,  and  so  we 
are  reaching  a  point  in  this  country  where 
further  thinning  out  of  our  medical  manpower 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  provision  of 
even  the  basic  medical  services.  In  total,  the 
United  States  counts  on  about  200  doctors  a 
year  from  this  country,  and  this  clearly  points 
out  an  immediate  need.  I  want  this  to  get 
through  to  the  government  that  the  key  to 
this,  I  think,  is  the  need  for  subsidized  incen- 
tives to  keep  college  and  medical  graduates 
from  leaving  this  province.  Even  the  most 
backward  of  states  in  the  United  States  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  subsidized 
incentive   programmes. 

In  London,  the  home  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
eight    of    the    11    graduates    of   the    medical 


school  left  to  train  in  Detroit.  One  does  not 
have  to  search  far  for  the  reason  for  this. 
Through  our  OHSC  we  pay  junior  interns  in 
this  province  $3,000  a  year;  in  Detroit  they 
are  being  paid  $5,000  a  year.  So  getting  into 
the  cost  of  this  "cducation-for-export"  pro- 
gramme—and that  is  what  we  have  here 
whether  it  is  doctors  or  any  type  of  pro- 
fessional—the annual  loss  of  200  doctors 
represents  a  cash  drain  of  $10  million  a 
year.  But  too  many  of  these  doctors  are 
medical  teachers  in  which  the  country  will 
have  invested  $100,000  instead  of  $50,000, 
which  is  the  approximate  cost  to  Canada  for 
the  graduation  of  a  good  doctor. 

Now  the  loss  of  youthful  graduates  is  bad 
enough,  but  as  we  can  see  the  loss  of  a 
teacher  is  a  calamity. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
doctors  in  small  centres  throughout  Ontario 
is  an  emergency  situation  and  a  crash  pro- 
gramme is  needed.  To  quote  the  Hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  he  said: 

We  have  the  stables;  we  need  the 
horses.  Unless  they  are  good  horses,  we 
are  going  to  lose  out  in  the  health  race. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  is  too  serious  a 
thing  to  play  pohtics  with.  When  the  people 
of  Ontario  become  informed  of  the  gross 
negligence  of  the  government  in  this  field— 
because  nothing  hits  home  harder  than  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  get  a  doctor,  and  it  is 
the  government's  fault  in  the  end,  believe 
me— the  government  will  not  only  lose  the 
health  race  they  will  lose  the  election  too. 

This  is  only  another  part  of  Mr.  Robarts' 
programme  for  people. 

Now  a  thing  that  bothers  a  lot  of  us  in 
this  party  is  a  story  by  Arthur  Brydon  in  the 
Globe  and  MaUy  and  it  talks  about  the  "graft" 
formula  in  this  House.  It  tells  about  all  the 
grants  announced  here  to  the  hon.  J.  R. 
Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management).  To  summarize  briefly,  he 
made  about  21  of  the  71  announcements  of 
where  the  money  went,  but  the  "graft"  part 
of  it  was  that  all  the  announcements  were 
made  through  a  Tory  member. 

It  makes  interesting  reading: 

In  the  survey  period,  Mr.  Simonett  made 
21  of  71  announcements  to  a  total  of 
$1.4  million;  and  $1  million  was  spent  in 
the  riding  near  Elmer  Sopha  but  it  often 
came  under  Mr.  Simonett. 

Now  five  other  Cabinet  Ministers  were 
involved.  Stanley  Randall,  $23,000  in  one 
release;  Ray  Connell,  $6,000,  one  release; 
George    Wardrope,    $9,000;    James    Allan, 
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$33,000;  William  Davis,  $21,000,  three 
releases.  The  most  favoured  private  mem- 
ber was  A.  A.  Mackenzie,  the  popular  81- 
year-old  in  the  Legislature  for  North  York, 
who  made  six  announcements  for  $77,000. 

Mr.  Walker:  Hear,  hear!  He  is  a  fine  old 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  sure  is. 

Those  making  three  releases  in  the  trade 
were  George  Kerr,  $43,000;  Arthur  Evans, 
$507,000;  Alex  Carruthers,  $16,000;  Clarke 
Rollins,  $1,000;  R.  K.  McNeil,  $27,000; 
Russell  Rowe,  $16,000.  Two  releases  were 
made  for  Allan  Renter,  $4,000;  A.  W. 
Downer,  $11,760;  Gordon  Pittock,  $27,000; 
John  Root,  $47,000.  One  release  came 
from  Darcy  McKeough,  $32,000;  Ellis 
Morningstar,  $6,000;  Robert  Welch, 
$198,000- 

Boy,  this  is  great! 

-J.  Fred  Edwards,  $300- 

They  do  not  like  Fred. 

-Sylvanus  Apps,  $9,000;  W.  E.  Sander- 
cock,  $9,000;  Norris  Whitney,  $225;  L.  C. 
Henderson,  $250;  Keith  Brown,  $100- 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  made  no  announcement  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  guess  the  press  is 
wrong  here.  His  name  is  L.  C.  Henderson, 
Lambton  East,  $250- 

Mr.  Henderson:  Yes,  but  I  made  no  press 
releases. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  he  did  not  make  the 
announcement;  the  government  made  the 
announcement. 

Now  some  of  the  announcements  are  issued 
l)y  The  Department  of  Public  Works,  but 
most  come  from  the  special  services  section, 
conservation  authorities  branch.  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management— 

They  are  submitted  to  Mr.  Simonett's 
office  with  the  proposed  text  of  the  letter 
and  the  conservation  authority  concerned, 
and  after  approval  are  distributed  to  re- 
porters. 

A  spokesman  for  the  department  ex- 
plained that  under  the  conditions  Mr. 
Simonett's  name  appeared  on  the 
announcement.  He  was  asked  how  the 
other  names  are  chosen  and  he  said:  If 
you  look  at  who  the  local  members  are, 
it  is  pretty  obvious,  isn't  it? 

Now  is  it  not  a  sad  affair  when  the  govern- 
ment  has   not    got    the    intestinal    fortitude- 


even  the  nicety— to  make  an  announcement 
to  the  local  member  regardless  of  who  he  is, 
because  he  is  after  all  a  member  of  this  gov- 
ernment. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  I  understand  the  hon.  member  to  say  that 
I  said— would  he  read  that  again? 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  reads: 

If  you  look  at  who  the  local  members  are, 
it  is  pretty  obvious,  isn't  it? 

Hon.    Mr.    Simonett:    Who    said   that? 

An  hon.  member:  The  Minister  did. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Simonett! 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Simonett  did  not, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  press  is  doing  a  lot  of 
misquoting  there. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  probably  his  news- 
paper he  is  quoting  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  member  quoting 
from  his  own  newspaper? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mayor  of 
Owen  Sound  a  few  years  ago  I  had  a  soldier 
and  his  girl  come  to  my  office  on  a  Friday 
afternoon,  and  they  wanted  to  get  a  marriage 
licence.  I  tried  to  raise  the  city  clerk  but 
could  not  find  him,  so  I  told  them  that  they 
could  not  get  married  until  Monday.  So 
somewhere  along  the  line  he  got  in  touch 
with  a  great  Minister  up  our  way— Wally 
Downer— and  so  they  went  to  Wally  and  told 
him  the  story  and  Wally  said:  "I'm  sorry;  no 
marriage  licence,  no  marriage."  And  the  girl 
said,  "Well  Reverend,  John  has  to  be  back  in 
camp  on  Monday  morning."  So  Wally  said, 
"Rules  are  rules."  So  the  girl  said:  "Reverend, 
couldn't  you  just  say  a  few  words  to  tide  us 
over  the  weekend?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  in  closing— 

An  hon.  member:  Carry  on,  do  not  stop- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
that  in  Owen  Sound  I  had  a  part  as  mayor  15 
years  ago  in  building  the  first  set  of  old  age 
pensioners'  apartments  which  were  a  format 
across  Canada.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
need  for  old  age  pensioners'  housing.  I  think 
that  in  our  thinking,  although  we  are  grateful 
for  the  great  job  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  doing  with  Jimmy  Band— I  think 
they  are  doing  a  great  job  for  people— in  this 
one    area    the    government    is    working    for 
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people,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  break- 
through we  have  got  to  do  in  housing  for 
senior  citizens  in  that  many  of  these  elderly 
citizens  live  in  substandard  accommodation 
caused  by  high  rents.  I  think  the  provincial 
government  should  be  required  to  jointly 
work  with  the  federal  government  each  pro- 
viding 40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  low 
cost  housing  units  for  elderly  citizens  at  a  cost 
within  their  income. 

Along  that  line  they  should  have  a  lot  of 
factors,  like  installing  showers,  along  with  the 
tubs  for  these  people,  because  these  are  im- 
portant things. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  in  this  pro- 
gramme for  people  it  is  a  battle  for  the  mind 
of  Joe  Citizen  of  Ontario.  This  Joe  Citizen  is 
a  two-fold  fellow.  He  is  a  political  citizen 
and  he  is  an  economic  citizen.  That  makes 
him  an  inconsistent  citizen.  As  one  citizen  he 
wants  to  take  the  economy  road.  As  a  pro- 
ducer, a  consumer,  a  labour  citizen,  he  may 
favour  the  economic  legislation,  which  is 
both  socialistic  in  nature  and  costly. 

As  a  labour  citizen  he  wants  to  ride  high 
on  the  wage  bandwagon.  But  as  a  consumer 
he  wants  low  prices.  As  a  getting  citizen  he 
wants  a  lot  of  free  help  of  one  kind  or 
another  from  the  government,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  a  paying  citizen  he  wants  low 
taxes. 

So  actually,  when  this  Joe  Citizen,  the  man 
we  are  talking  about  makes  up  his  mind  to 
support  something,  he  does  it  because  he  has 
formed  an  opinion  on  it,  and  whether  he  was 
right  or  whether  he  was  wrong,  he  has  formed 
his  opinion  on  the  basis  of  what  he  knows  or 
what  he  thinks  he  knows.  Now  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  in  this  House, 
in  this  democracy,  but  one  of  the  real  trage- 
dies in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  is  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  too  many  opinions  to  be 
formed  without  proper  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

So  education  then  becomes  the  prime  factor 
in  moulding  opinion.  When  there  are  two 
sides  to  any  question,  as  there  usually  are,  the 
opponents  of  the  two  sides  line  up  and  battle 
for  the  minds  of  people,  the  mind  of  Joe  Citi- 
zen and  his  wife.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  closing,  that  as  in  any  other  con- 
test of  this  type,  the  side  with  unlimited  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  patronage  funds  at  its 
disposal— a  situation  where  the  government 
has  already  booked  the  best  prime  time  on 
television  and  radio,  and  it  is  tapping  large 
liquor  and  business  concerns  for  election  slush 
funds,  with  all  the  power  to  control  tlie  com- 
munications media— this  side  has  the  best 
chance  of  winning. 


But  as  the  evidence  piles  up,  unless  we 
have  an  informed  public,  this  sorry  mess 
could  continue  for  another  25  years  and  the 
people  of  Ontario,  in  the  Centennial  year, 
deserve  a  better  birthday  gift  than  a  return 
to  this  arrogant  bureaucracy.  And  so  I  say, 
let  Canadians  and  Ontario  enjoy  their  lOOdi 
birthday  and  make  this  a  Centennial  project, 
a  programme  for  all  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  said. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  a  select  few— a  Centeimial 
project  we  could  all  be  proud  of— clean  house 
at  Queen's  Park  in  1967. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Roberts  (St.  Patrick):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  opening  remarks  will  be  to  repeat  the 
encomiums  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  extended  to  you  in  your  oflBce,  and  I  do 
it  very  sincerely  because  you  are  a  man  who 
is  noted  for  fairness,  alertness  and  knowledge- 
ability.  And  to  the  Deputy  Speaker,  re-elected, 
or  chosen  for  a  second  time  in  what  is  a 
record  in  the  proceedings  here,  I  know  that 
we  will  have  continuing  eflBciency  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  the  Legislature  on  his 
choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mover,  a  new  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier),  made  a  very  excellent 
presentation  on  his  maiden  speech.  He  was 
a  good  winner  there.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  did  not  take  one  shot  and  then  walk  out, 
as  some  people  do.  He  came  back  on  his 
second  try. 

The  seconder,  who  is  not  with  us  today,  I 
was  going  to  refer  to  as  the  Irishman  of 
Polish  extraction,  because  on  the  17th  he  is 
usually  extremely  interesting  and  amusing  in 
this  House,  from  an  Irish  standpoint.  Some 
of  the  tallest  stories— and  I  have  heard  a  lot 
from  the  Irish— emanated  from  him  on  that 
particular  day. 

To  the  new  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Nixon),  I  would  extend  my  congratulations 
and  I  would  say  that  I  think  in  his  maiden 
speech  as  leader  he  got  oflF  to  a  good  start, 
after  having  had  a  very  impressive  conven- 
tion. It  was  my  privilege  to  see  that  con- 
vention from  the  gallery,  in  the  capacity  of 
observer  for  one  of  our  radio  stations,  and 
it  was  an  interesting,  and  for  me,  a  unique 
opportunity  to  see  a  convention  in  operation 
without  having  any  of  the  strains  and  local 
problems  that  usually  beset  all  of  us  who 
attend  our  own  conventions. 

I  would  say  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  his  pay  in  this  House  is,  I  think,  actually 
the  same  as  a  Minister  and  that  anything 
desired  beyond  that  of  a  material  nature  or 
reward  is  something  which  will  not  be  paid 
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for  except  in  the  honour.  It  is  of  course  the 
worthwhile  ambition  to  look  for  something 
l)eyond  that,  and  to  have  horizons,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  young  new  leader  has  those  and 
will  reach  for  them. 

As  for  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  the  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  I  know  that 
he  has  ambitions  also,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  they  go  beyond  the  hope  of  becoming 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  member 
is  away  out  of  date. 

Mr.  Roberts:  And  in  that  respect  he  is  in 
a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the  official 
leader.  I  would  say,  though,  that  I  am  sure 
everybody  in  the  House  is  glad  to  see  him 
back  and  in  good  form  again  after  his  unfor- 
tunate accident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  these  gentlemen  have 
indicated  that  they  welcome  me  to  this  side 
of  the  House.  I  am  going  to  mention  this  seat 
in  a  moment,  but  I  would  say  that  in  view 
of  the  diversity  of  their  views  and  their  own 
opposition  to  each  other,  they  cannot  expect 
from  me  anything  much  more  than  a  third 
view,  and  that  might  be  in  the  occasional 
exercise  of  my  newly  gained  freedom  after 
some  11  years  in  the  Ministries  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  placing  me  here, 
in  seat  73.  Previously  I  have  sat  on  diflFerent 
occasions  in  seat  seven  in  1959,  and  seat  three 
last  year,  and  they  are  all  in  the  set  with  73, 
for  every  seat  in  this  House  is  of  equal  value. 
How  they  show  up  depends  on  the  occupants 
-and  sometimes  some  are  hotter  than  others. 

If  I  might  be  a  little  flippant  for  a  moment, 
I  would  say  that  I  am  in  the  position  of 
perhaps  being  left  wing  for  the  new  Chicago 
line,  and  without,  I  may  say,  any  assurance 
from  the  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Eagle- 
son)  for  a  continuing  contract,  so  I  am  not 
guaranteed  this  position  in  that  respect.  How- 
ever, the  performance  of  players  in  this 
league  must  be  viewed,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
well  outside  the  House  for  overall  appraisal. 
I  listened  with  interest  to  most  of  the 
address  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  when  he  spoke  for  the  government 
and  gave  very  ably  the  government's  position 
in  relation  to  the  motion  before  the  House, 
and  I  congratulate  him  on  that  exposition. 

I  note,  sir,  that  several  polls  have  been 
referred  to.  I  am  not  going  to  become  a 
pollster  on  my  own  but  I  think  perhaps  in 
order  to  balance  things  or  to  make  the  record 
complete,  the  poll  that  was  announced  at  the 
time  of  the  Liberal  convention  was  known 


and  broadly  circulated  at  that  time  and  my 
friends  over  here  took  some  hope  from  that 
and  I  think  they  were  justified  in  doing  so. 
And  then  the  NDP  had  their  poll  and  they 
were  very  bold  in  some  of  their  announce- 
ments. And  then  the  Prime  Minister  was  cau- 
tious but  reasonably  optimistic  in  his. 

Now  I  am  told  that  at  Osgoode  Hall,  the 
model  Parliament  down  there  in  the  last  day 
or  two  had  a  session  in  which  the  Conserva- 
tives gained  the  government  by  a  57-per-cent 
vote,  some  300  voters.  I  am  sure  the  House 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  the  new 
Premier  of  that  model  ParHament  is  the  son 
of  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Does  the 
member  mind  telling  us  how  he   voted? 

Mr.  Roberts:  I  am  glad  the  member  for 
Bruce  rose  because  I  would  like  to  say  this, 
and  I  am  not  picking  out  speeches  all  over 
the  place,  but  I  thought  he  gave  us  a  few 
good  old-fashioned,  but  nevertheless  sound, 
suggestions  about  economy  which  I  am  sure 
everybody  in  the  House  sometimes  pays 
some  attention  to. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  discuss 
one  main  subject  referred  to  briefly  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  as  receiving  further 
attention.  I  refer  to  the  securities  and  in- 
vestors' protection.  To  those  who  wish  to 
hear  me  at  this  late  hour,  I  would  say  I  will 
probably  take  about  25  minutes  to  complete 
what  I  have  to  say. 

In  a  number  of  countries  of  the  western 
world  today,  financial  disturbances  of  varying 
degrees  of  importance  have  in  recent  months 
been  taking  place.  They  are  causing  closer 
looks  to  be  had  at  both  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  the  controls  and  regulations— the 
rules  of  the  game  so  to  speak— how  effective 
they  are  and  how  well  or  otherwise  they  are 
enforced  or  are  enforceable,  to  keep  such 
disturbances  at  a  minimum. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  this  sort  of  up- 
heaval in  the  province  of  Ontario  both  cur- 
rently and  during  the  last  few  years.  Security 
laws  have  been  looked  at  and  partially  re- 
viewed—as witness  the  1966  Securities  Act 
with  its  extensive  new  provisions  and 
amended  provisions,  for  which  the  hon. 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  deserves 
very  great  credit  because  he  was  the  main 
author,  and  the  1966  Corporations  Amend- 
ment Act,  both  of  which  are  not  yet  law  in 
the  main,  though  we  know  now  that  May  1 
is  the  deadline  for  the  balance  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  changes  in  these  two  Acts. 
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At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  there 
was  a  considerable  debate  on  these  Acts  and 
I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  considerable 
further  debate  when  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree),  deals 
with  this  subject  in  the  Legislature  later  on, 
as  I  am  sure  he  will,  and  as  he  said  yester- 
day that  he  would.  The  Securities  Act  and 
The  Corporations  Act  are  only  two  in  a 
series  of  Acts  of  the  Legislature  which  go  to 
the  root  of  this  subject,  but  beyond  that, 
something  more  is  required  to  cover  what 
now  appear  to  be  obvious  loopholes  in  cer- 
tain directions.  Further  legislation  and  regu- 
lation, particularly  in  the  field  of  finance, 
can,  I  think,  be  said  to  be  certain  of  intro- 
duction in  this  session. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  since 
1933  and  1934  had  extensive  federal  securi- 
ties regulations  and  requirements.  There  will 
be  a  few,  but  very  few,  in  this  Legislature 
who  will  recall  the  great  stock  market  crash 
of  1929,  and  its  subsequent  erosive  and  dev- 
astating path  of  loss,  unemployment  and 
financial  and  monetary  disturbances  carrying 
into  the  thirties. 

Let  me  recall  the  words  of  the  then  newly 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  great  emergency  with  which 
the  nation  was  faced: 

Primarily  this  is  because  the  rulers  of 
the  exchange  of  mankind's  goods  have 
failed  through  their  own  stubbornness  and 
their  own  incompetence— have  admitted 
their  failure  and  abdicated.  Practices  of  the 
unscrupulous  money  changers  stand  in- 
dicted in  the  court  of  public  opinion, 
rejected  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
True  they  have  tried,  but  their  efforts 
have  been  cast  in  the  pattern  of  an  out- 
worn tradition.  Faced  by  failure  of  credit 
they  have  proposed  only  the  lending  of 
more  money— they  know  only  the  rules  of 
a  generation  of  self-seekers. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
on  his  inauguration  at  that  critical  time. 

The  United  States  Securities  Commission 
Act  and  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  fol- 
lowed as  enactments  of  Congress.  To  many 
free  enterprisers  in  Ontario  and  Canada,  the 
American  approach  seemed  harsh— full  of 
red  tape  and  costly.  In  the  intervening  years, 
however.  Congress  has  repeatedly  used  the 
work  of  the  securities  commission  to  advance 
legislation  and  to  provide  extensive  studies 
in  the  securities  field. 

Today  the  federal  securities  regulations 
and  control  system  are  recognized  as  doing— 


in  conjunction  with  the  self-regulatory 
approaches  of  national  exchanges  and  the 
national  broker  dealers  association— all  of 
which  are  under  the  overriding  control  and 
supervision  of  the  securities  commission— a 
good  job  for  the  public,  customers  and  for 
capital  investment  and  investor  expansion  in 
the  United  States.  That  is  quite  a  sentence 
I  have  just  delivered,  but  I  assure  this 
House  that  it  is  not  made  recklessly  and  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  enquiry  and  the  examin- 
ation of  experience  as  expressed  at  various 
conferences  of  people  highly  skilled  and 
practical  in  the  operations  of  the  business 
which   it  encompasses. 

I  know  that  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  is 
working  hard  these  days  to  improve,  and 
improve  its  image  too,  and  I  have  in  my 
hands  a  Toronto  stock  exchange  reform  sheet 
as  recently  as  February  6  from  the  Financial 
Times  of  Canada  in  which  it  outlines  some 
of  the  things  it  has  done,  and  is  doing.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  read  a  book  just  the  other 
day  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ivan  Schaffer» 
which  certainly  gave  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  in  a  too-crude  way,  I  think,  from  my 
point  of  view  in  reading  it,  anyway.  But  on 
the  one  hand  we  get  justification  being  set 
out,  on  the  other  hand  we  get  condemnation 
in  a  very  superlative  manner.  I  hope  that 
anything  I  say  is  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  is  based  more  on  realities  and  more  on 
practical  ability. 

In  1965  the  volume  of  business  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $140  billion,  and  the  dollar  value  of 
the  listed  securities  about  $500  bilhon.  A 
huge  public  participation  is  indicated  in  all 
this.  It  means  great  growth  of  confidence, 
and  in  numbers  of  investors  investing  and 
trading  through  this  U.S.  national  exchange, 
which  incidentally  accounts  for  a  very  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  all  American  exchange 
business.  This  is  one  place.  New  York,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  hold  the  money 
markets  of  the  U.S.  in  an  amazingly  con- 
trolled manner  despite  the  great  growth  of 
the  west.  I  think  in  1965  our  Toronto  stock 
exchange  listed  securities,  as  against  that  $500 
billion  that  I  mentioned,  that  had  a  value  of 
about  $104  billion,  so  members  can  see  that 
our  Toronto  stock  exchange  in  relation  to  the 
figures  I  gave  of  the  U.S.  is  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial operation  too,  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  in  securities. 

The  securities  Act  of  1966  is  the  result  of 
a  great  deal  of  study  in  depth  along  the  lines 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  so  far  as  it  goes 
I  think  it  is  an  Act  which  will  have  a  salutary 
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eflFect  in  many  directions  once  it  becomes 
effective.  The  disturbances  some  fear  it  will 
cause  may  in  fact  be  exaggerated,  but  in  any 
event  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  have  leaned  over  backwards 
to  give  full  consideration  to  these  eflFects 
before  putting  the  Act  into  effect. 

There  is,  however,  a  sector  where  in  my 
view  the  Act  has  not  gone  far  enough.  I  refer 
to  part  14,  in  particular  section  139.  Here  I 
find  it  can  be  said,  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada,  that  once  this  section  becomes  effec- 
tive the  securities  commission  will  have  some 
definite  control  over  stock  exchanges  provided 
that  the  commission  decides  to  exercise  such 
control. 

The  United  States  legislation  spells  out  the 
controls  and  the  guide  lines  by  which  the 
commission  is  exercising  control  and  is  re- 
quired by  the  Act  to  do  so.  In  my  view,  both 
for  the  protection  of  all  concerned  and  for 
the  better  carrying  out  of  the  responsibilities 
involved,  these  things  should  appear  in  our 
Act  and  in  our  regulations  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  responsibility  and  no 
doubt  where  the  final  authority  lies. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  I  am  convinced  the 
time  has  now  come  when  under  the  securities 
legislation  both  of  Ontario,  and  I  hope  in  due 
course  of  Canada,  specific  control  through  a 
strong  securities  commission  of  stock  ex- 
changes is  essential  in  the  public  interest. 

At  present  in  Ontario  there  is  only  one 
operating  stock  exchange.  It  derives  its 
authority  from  a  19th  century  statute.  It  was 
originally  an  unincorporated  Toronto  stock 
exchange.  The  Act  of  Incorporation,  1878, 
amended  in  1902  and  1912,  incorporated  an 
application  of  Henry  Pellat  and  others  into 
the  Toronto  stock  exchange.  That  the  ex- 
change has  departed  a  long  way  from  the 
original  objects  of  incorporation  can  be  seen 
by  a  recital  of  these  original  objects: 

The  objects  of  the  said  corporation  (this 
is  back  in  1878)  are  hereby  declared  to  be: 
to  compile  records  and  public  statistics;  to 
acquire  and  distribute  information  respect- 
ing stocks,  shares,  bonds  and  debentures; 
to  provide  and  regulate  a  suitable  building 
or  room  or  rooms  for  a  stock  exchange  and 
offices  in  the  city  of  Toronto;  to  promote 
the  observance  of  such  regulations  and 
requirements  as  may  by  bylaw  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  original  section  10  was  also  quite  interest- 
ing, and  I  quote  again: 

The  said  company  shall  at  all  times  when 
required    by    the    Lieutenant-Governor    or 


by  the  legislative  assembly  make  a  full 
return  with  such  details  and  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  legis- 
lative assembly  may  require  on  that  behalf. 
That  is  still  in  the  statutes.  Then  in  chapter 
106  of  the  statute  of  1902,  which  was  an  Act 
to  amend  The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange,  they  broadened  the 
membership  a  little.  The  first  Act  said  a 
member  would  have  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  but  they  dropped  that  resi- 
dent rule  in  the  second  one.  Then  in  the 
second  amendment,  the  third  Act  in  1912 
allowed  them  to  hold  property  to  the  value 
of  $50,000  instead  of  $5,000  and  gave  them 
rather  wide  borrowing  powers.  Then,  for 
quite  a  long  time,  in  fact  until  1928,  returns 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary  were  not  made 
on  the  basis  that  they  didn't  have  to  be, 
because  unless  there  was  a  specific  request 
under  section  10  they  were  under  no  obhga- 
tion  under  the  special  Act  to  make  returns. 

Curiously,   in   tracing  this   history,    it  was 
found  that  supplementary  letters  patent  were 
issued  on  July  7,  1941,  being  issued  to  a  com- 
pany  which   was    incorporated   by    a   special 
Act.   The  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  day  was 
the  late  H.  C.  Nixon.   Just  why  these  supple- 
mentary letters  patent  were  issued  or  required 
instead   of   an   amendment   to   the   Act   isn't 
apparent.    In  any  event  they  got  them,  and 
that  gave  them  power,  and  I  quote  again: 
To  enact  bylaws,  not  contrary  to  law,  for 
the  constitution,  government,  control,  regu- 
lation and  management  of  the  franchises, 
rights,     privileges,     contracts,     obligations, 
transactions  and  affairs  of  the  corporation, 
and  of  and  between  the  members,  and  to 
impose  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  respect 
thereof. 

They  got  that  by  supplementary  letters  patent. 
By  section  2  of  by-law  1  the  membership  was 
limited  to  113  members,  and  that  is  still  the 
case,  with  the  provision  that  there  would  be 
113  seats  maximum  and  that  any  one  mem- 
ber could  hold  up  to  three  seats. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  the  member  a  question.  Does 
he  have  any  knowledge  as  to  why  they  picked 
the  figure  113?  Was  it  an  accident  or  was 
there  any  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Roberts:  In  New  York  I  think  the 
figure  is  about  1,366  and  in  London  it  is 
several  thousand.  But  I  do  not  know,  I  can- 
not answer  that  except  that  it  is  pretty  com- 
pact today.  It  might  not  have  looked  so 
compact  originally  but  it  is  certainly  compact 
today. 
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When  commissioner  Kelly,  in  his  Windfall 
report,  chapter  17,  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  the  exchange,  he  said  this,  and  I  think  this 
is  so  important,  the  wording  is  so  clear: 

The  intention  of  those  who  formed  the 
exchange  was  no  doubt  to  provide  a  con- 
venient form  in  which  brokers  could  pur- 
chase and  sell  securities  for  their  customers. 
Regardless  of  the  reason  for  its  origin,  the 
only  justification  for  its  continuing  existence 
is  the  service  it  provides  as  a  public  ex- 
change for,  and  in  the  interests  of,  investing 
public. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  clear-cut  definition  of  what 
it  is  for  and  its  justification. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  Legislature 
that  by  section  3  of  The  Act  of  Incorporation 
it  is  provided  that  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion should  be  managed  as  I  will  now 
describe.  I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  this,  because  I  think  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  the  changing  of 
the  actual  Act  itself  in  this  regard.  I  quote 
now: 

Shall  be  managed  by  a  president,  secre- 
tary, treasurer  and  three  managers— all  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  said  Toronto 
stock  exchange  and  shall  together  con- 
stitute the  committee  of  management  and 
shall  be  elected  annually. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  after  some  urging 
by  the  government,  an  outsider  was  chosen  as 
president— not  a  member  of  the  exchange.  No 
one  at  the  time  gave  very  much  thought  to 
this  musty  old  section  3  which  I  just  read, 
and  in  a  return  made  after  General  Graham 
was  appointed  president,  he  was  shown  as 
president  on  the  file  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. But  after  one  such  return  all  subsequent 
returns  showed  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  as  the  president.  General  Graham 
was  not  shown  in  any  capacity  on  the  subse- 
quent annual  returns  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary by  the  exchange. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  highly  important  that 
the  president  of  any  exchange  operating  in 
this  province  be  a  person  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  it  in  the  sense  that  he  has  a  financial 
interest  in  its  operation  as  a  trader.  The 
principle  I  think  has  been  accepted  as  sound. 
It  is  certainly  the  principle  under  which  such 
great  exchanges  as  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change operate. 

It  is  further  essential,  in  my  opinion,  that 
an  independent  administrative  staff,  answer- 
able to  the  president  and  insulated  from  any 
pressures  or  influence  by  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  be  affirmed. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
stated  purpose  of  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is: 

To  provide  for  the  regulation  of  security 
exchanges  and  of  over-the-counter  markets 
operating  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce and  through  the  mails,  to  prevent 
inequitable  and  unfair  practices  on  such 
exchanges  and  markets.  The  commission  is 
responsible  to  Congress  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  its  membership  of  five  not  more 
than  three  can  belong  to  any  one  party. 

That  is  the  way  they  try  to  get  impartiality 
in  the  United  States.  It  provides— as  far  as 
stock  exchanges  are  concerned— and  I  am 
going  to  enumerate  these  things  because  it  is 
in  this  field  that  I  think  our  section  139  lacks 
the  fullness  that  it  should  have: 

1.  Registration  of  national  securities 
exchanges. 

2.  Margin  requirements  as  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  federal  reserve 
system. 

3.  Restrictions  on  borrowing  by  members, 
brokers  and  dealers. 

4.  Prohibition  against  manipulation  of 
security  prices  including  regulating  short  sell- 
ing, and  so  on. 

I   am   going  to  depart  for  a  moment  to 
amplify  No.  4.    I  am  not  trying  to  document 
everything  I  say  here  too  greatly  but  I  can 
assure  the  members  that  I  can  document  the 
conclusions    I    have    come    to    with    ample 
material  if  that  were  desirable.     On  that  item 
4— prohibition    against    manipulation    of    se- 
curity prices  including  regulating  short  seU- 
ing,  and  so  on— I  want  to  turn  to  page  64  of 
the  report  of  the  Attorney  General's  commit- 
tee on  securities  legislation  in  Ontario,  dated 
March,  1965,  and  I  read  paragraph  7.21: 
The   committee   has   referred   above   to 
some  of  the  improprieties  and  abuses  which 
can  and  do  occur  when  shares  are  distri- 
buted to  the  public  by  primary  distribution 
through    the    facilities    of    the    exchange. 
Many   of  these   improprieties   and   abuses, 
particularly  those  relating  to  manipulation, 
are  not  unique  to  primary  distribution  on 
the  exchange.    They  will  continue  to  exist 
if  primary  distribution  is  removed  from  the 
floor  of  the  exchange. 

In  this  connection,  the  criminal  code 
contains  provisions  making  certain  manipu- 
lative stock  transactions  an  offence.  These 
anti-manipulative  provisions  fall  short  of 
what  is  required  to  protect  the  investing 
public,  particularly  if  financing  in  the 
over-the-counter  market  is  to  increase   in 
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volume  as  the  result  of  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  committee  has  concluded— 

and  I  am  underlining  this  sentence; 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
highly  specialized  and  complex  problems 
of  market  manipulation  in  all  its  phases 
should  be  the  subject  of  a  special  study  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Ontario  securities 
commission. 

The  committee  recommends  that  this 
study  be  undertaken  without  delay  so  that 
its  results  can  be  embodied  in  appropriate 
implementing  legislation  prior  to  the  date 
when  primary  distribution  through  the 
facilities  of  the  exchange  is  effectively  dis- 
continued. The  study  would  be  made 
under  special  grant  of  funds  and  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  closest  possible  col- 
laboration with  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
and  other  interested  organizations,  such  as 
the  investment  dealers'  association  of 
Canada  and  the  broker  dealers'  association 
of  Ontario.  Special  staff  and  legal  counsel 
should  temporarily  be  attached  to  the  com- 
mission to  facilitate  the  study. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  not  been  done  and 
I  content  myself  by  simply  drawing  this  to 
the  attention  again  today,  particularly  to  the 
Minister  concerned— the  new  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs— and  I  do 
it  in  this  forum  of  legislators.  I  say  please 
heed  these  recommendations  in  the  public 
interest.  If  it  was  urgent  in  March,  1965,  it 
is  doubly  urgent  today. 

Then  I  go  to  the  fifth  of  these  enumerated 
headings:  5.  Segregation  and  hmitation  of 
functions   of  members,   brokers   and   dealers. 

Here  again  is  an  extremely  important  pro- 
vision. At  this  time,  in  documenting  briefly 
and  partially  only,  I  am  going  to  read  from 
the  material  of  the  last  available  annual  re- 
port of  the  securities  and  exchange  commission 
and  from  releases.  In  some  respects  I  have 
paraphrased  this  for  the  sake  of  not  labour- 
ing too  much  on  it,  but  it  is  the  considered 
views  of  the  commission  and  of  the  special 
study  of  the  group  whose  findings  were  made 
known  by  release. 

In  approaching  this  I  just  point  out  that 
only  members  of  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change are  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the 
exchange.  On  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  a 
member  and  up  to  four  clerks  are  allowed  on 
the  exchange. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  of  floor 
trading  has  irritated  Congress  and  the  securi- 
ties commission  until,  by  the  latest  studies, 


findings  and  enactments— this  report  is 
1964-65— this  vexatious  and  sometimes  badly 
abused  procedure  has  been  placed  under 
clear-cut  regulation. 

The  matter  came  to  a  crisis  proportion  in 
1964  following  a  release.  No.  7290,  of  the 
securities  and  exchange  commission,  which 
pointed  out  that  there  were  over  400  mem- 
bers, that  is  approximately  one  third  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange, 
who  were  engaging  intermittently  in  floor 
trading,  with  only  some  35  of  them  having  as 
their  primary  activity  floor  trading  i.e. 
specialists  for  a  special  purpose  of  marketing 
and  distribution,  where  there  is  a  special 
section  of  specialists  who  are  there  for  that 
purpose  and  they  have  to  have  the  money 
and  they  have  to  make  purchases  and  sales 
in  order  to  keep  some  sort  of  order  in  rela- 
tion to  stocks. 

But  apart  from  those  35,  400  were  inter- 
mittently engaged  in  floor  trading  as  they 
were  carrying  on  their  other  duties  of  brokers 
for  customers.  The  review  showed  that  floor 
trading  was  concentrated  on  the  more  active 
stocks,  at  times  amounting  to  as  much  as 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  reported  volume  on 
selected  days  of  such  stocks. 

In  other  words,  the  review  revealed  trad- 
ing for  profits  and  not  trading  to  stabilize. 
Coupled  with  this  type  of  trading,  floor 
trading  which  "is  trading  by  members  of  the 
stock  exchange  or  by  an  agent  for  their  own 
account  while  personally  present  on  the 
trading  floor  of  an  exchange",  enables  the 
floor  trader  when  so  trading  to  act  upon  a 
position  of  advantage  with  respect  to  priori- 
ties, opportunities  to  act  on  the  scene  in  re- 
lation to  market  movements  and  enables  him, 
by  short-swing  speculation,  often  to  inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  execution  that  other- 
wise would  be  handling  a  brokerage  account 
for  a  customer. 

This  kind  of  procedure  also  adds  to  the 
delays  in  execution  where  there  is  a  very 
active  market,  differing  of  prices,  even  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  specialists  who 
have  clear  duties  to  perform  in  this  field.  One 
of  the  worst  features  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  public  has  no  way  of  knowing  the 
impact  that  the  floor  trader's  activity  has  on 
particular  securities  or  on  the  market  gen- 
erally. The  effect  of  the  latest  rule,  lla-1 
under  The  Securities  Act,  tied  into  a  plan 
with  the  New  York  stock  exchange  for 
operation  there,  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  a  member  from  acting  both  as 
agent  for  a  customer  and  as  a  floor  trader 
on  his  own  account. 
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This  following  insert,  now  I  am  going  to 
deal  with  one  more  insert,  and  it  comes  when 
I  come  to  item  10. 

I  go  now  to  item  6:  Extensive  require- 
ments for  registration  of  securities;  and  I 
pause  there  because  registration  of  securities 
is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  this  legislation 
that  we  have.  Section  19  is  the  exemption 
section.  Section  19(2)3  reads  as  follows: 
Negotiable  promissory  notes— 

and  these  are  one  of  the  exemptions 

—for  commercial  paper  maturing  not  more 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue  pro- 
vided that  such  note  or  commercial  paper 
traded  to  an  individual  has  a  denomina- 
tion of  principal  amount  not  less  than 
$50,000. 

Now  that  was  three  years  ago  that  provision 
was  put  in,  and  for  a  very  specific  purpose 
that  this  House  knows  about  and  I  will  not 
take  up,  but  I  have  in  my  hands  here  an 
advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  as  recently  as  last  February  7. 

We  as  agents  recommend  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  of  Canada  Limited 
short  term  notes  guaranteed  uncondition- 
ally by  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Current  rates  will 
be  furnished  on  request. 

There  is  no  registration  in  this,  there  is  no 
prospectus,  there  is  no  material  available  as 
to  the  details  of  it,  but  there  is  this  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper.  The  firm,  I  am  not 
mentioning  it  by  name,  but  the  firm  is  a 
very  reputable  firm.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  advertising  for  clients  who  have  $50,000 
or  more  but  that  is  the  only  way  that  I  can 
see  that  the  thing  could  even  have  a  semb- 
lance of  legality. 

6.  Extensive  requirements  for  registration 
of  securities,  periodical  reports,  proxies  and 
over-the-counter  markets  and  provisions  for 
registration  of  broker  dealer  associations  and 
members. 

7.  Accounts,  records,  reports  to  be  kept 
and  right  of  examination  by  the  commission 
thereof. 

This  is  in  connection  with  the  require- 
ments under  the  Act  and  regulations  of 
stock  exchanges. 

8.  Liability  for  misleading  statements. 

9.  Power  to  suspend  an  exchange  for 
violation  of  the  Act,  rules  and  regulations,  or 
for  lack  of  enforcing  rules,  and  so  on,  by  its 
members. 

There  has  been  lots  of  lack  of  enforcing 
them  in  recent  years  as  evidenced  in  several 


reports  that  we  have  seen  and  in  evidence 
that  has  been  coming  out  from  time  to  time. 

10.  Changes  in  practice  by  the  exchanges. 
It  is  in  that  connection  that  I  have  a  short 

memo  I  would  like  to  read,  also  from  the 
latest  annual  report  of  the  securities  com- 
mission in  the  United  States: 

The  inspections— 
by  the  securities  commissions*  staffs 

—conducted  of  the  two  New  York  ex- 
changes covered  such  areas  as  procedures 
relating  to  the  financial  responsibility  of 
member  organizations,  surveillance  of  reg- 
istered traders,  surveillance  of  specialists, 
procedures  for  handling  public  complaints 
and  practices  and  procedures  regarding 
admission  and  qualification  of  standards 
for  members  and  registered  representatives. 
\\'here  it  appears  to  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mission that  revisions  and  exchange  pro- 
cedures or  policies  were  desirable  in  order 
to  improve  the  exchange's  performance,  its 
views  were  communicated  to  the  particular 
exchange  and  discussions  were  held  between 
the  commi.ssion  and  exchange  staff  to  arrive 
at  appropriate  solutions.  During  the  past 
year  a  number  of  significant  improvements 
in  exchange  operations  were  accomplished 
as  a  result  of  the  inspection  programme 
and  subsequent  discussions.  It  is  noted 
that  during  the  fiscal  year,  progress  was 
made  towards  a  final  determination— 

And  this  is  really  just  incidental  but  of  some 

interest 

—on  impending  proceedings  under  section 
19a(l)  of  the  Act  to  determine  whether  the 
registration  of  the  San  Francisco  mining 
exchange  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  investors. 

11.  Studies  and  investigations  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  an 
exchange  including  rules  of  expulsion  and 
punishment  of  members,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  from  time  to  time  thereon.  In  this 
connection  the  conunission  should  have  the 
power  to  supervise  the  disciplinary  practices 
of  exchanges  in  this  province,  in  my  view. 

12.  Wide  powers  of  investigation,  hearings 
and  reviews  by  the  courts,  of  decisions  of 
the  commission— these  are  a  very  important 
feature  of  this  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of 
interest  and  rather  intriguing  to  all  members 
of  the  House,  namely  the  enactment  of  a  pro- 
vision for  registration  fees  from  exchanges  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  business  as  a  national 
securities  exchange  of  one  five-hundredth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  dollar  amount 
of  the  sales  of  securities  transacted  on  such 
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exchange  during  the  previous  calendar  year, 
payable  by  March  15  in  each  year  to  the 
commission. 

On  the  basis  of  the  figures  I  gave  earUer 
of  $140  bilhon  business  in  the  year  1965,  that 
would  mean  about  $2.8  million  payable  to 
the  commission  with  which  they  could  do  a 
great  deal,  if  not  all,  of  their  operations.  In 
this  way,  supervision  and  regulation  by  the 
commission  of  the  exchange  can  be  handled 
and  financed  with  due  regard  to  the  calibre 
of  employees,  the  required  standards  and  the 
essential  integrity  and  honesty  without  which 
no  satisfactory  long-term  control  and  opera- 
tion can  be  assured. 

It  is  therefore  my  submission  that  we  in 
this  province  should  apply  to  the  control  of 
exchanges,  the  principles,  rules  and  regula- 
tions along  the  lines  I  have  outlined  as  hav- 
ing, in  practice,  proved  to  be  eflBcient  and 
purposeful  in  the  United  States. 

Some  will  say  that  the  Toronto  stock  ex- 
change board  of  governors  is  doing  its  best 
to  discipline  its  members  and  to  give  a  fair 
shake  to  the  public.  I  have  a  very  consider- 
able respect  for  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Deacon,  and  I  have  read  with  interest  a 
number  of  the  releases  which  have  been 
coming  out  in  greater  frequency,  may  I  say, 
in  the  last  few  weeks  since  I  brought  this 
subject  squarely  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

However,  we  have  only  to  look  at  such 
reports  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Arthur  Kelly, 
which  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  old  now, 
which  pointed  out  so  many  questionable  prac- 
tices on  the  exchange,  and  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  evidence  that  has  been  reported 
in  at  least  two  subsequent  fiascos  to  realize 
that  all  is  not  well  and  to  justify  my  assertion 
that  self  regulation  has  not  in  the  past  proved 
to  be  sufficient. 

The  most  recent  extensive  studies  by  the 
securities  commission  of  the  United  States, 
including  very  considerable  debate  in  Con- 
gress, wide  hearings,  and  numerous  resultant 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Securities  Act  during 
the  last  couple  of  years,  all  back  up  what  I 
am  saying. 

At  a  recent  conference  at  a  university 
centre  which  was  very  representative  in  its 
makeup  it  was  stated  that  the  securities  com- 
mission is  responsible  for  making  certain  that 
the  programme  of  protection  of  the  public  is 
carried  out,  and  that  the  areas  to  be  covered 
must  be  outlined,  including  protection  of  cus- 
tomers' credit  and  securities  balances,  the 
role  of  specialists  and  traders,  and  meaningful 
quotations  for  over-the-counter  trading. 

Time  and  again  in  the  Kelly  report,  in  the 
hearings  in  the  United  States,  in  forums,  it  is 


pointed  out  that  the  broker  dealer  has  a 
fiduciary  position.  The  very  fact  that  he 
advertises  that  he  is  a  broker  makes  him  sub- 
ject to  what  they  call  in  some  areas  "the 
shingle  rule"— undertaking  by  holding  out  his 
name  as  a  broker  to  deal  fairly  with  custom- 
ers in  accordance  with  standards  of  sound 
proficiency. 

The  recent  report  to  Congress,  to  which  I 
referred,  advocates  adequate  protective  con- 
trols over  those  who  may  enter  the  industry, 
based  on  standards  encompassing  competence 
—and  that  has  been  a  very  weak  section  for 
some  time  though  1  think  it  is  improving  now 
—character  and  integrity,  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility. So  emphatic  was  the  finding  of 
abuses  in  the  area  of  floor  trading,  and  con- 
tinuing abuses  in  spite  of  the  regulations,  that 
a  new  rule  was  established  which  in  effect 
said  the  broker  cannot  at  the  same  time  act 
for  his  customers,  and  himself  be  participating 
in  trading  in  the  same  security. 

Members  of  this  House  and  particularly 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  to  have  very 
high  standards  in  relation  to  interest  or  pos- 
sible interest.  How  can  they  countenance  in 
this  great  money  market  a  complete  disregard 
for  any  kind  of  principle  of  that  sort  so  far 
as  absolute  stipulation  is  concerned? 

A  large  percentage  of  brokers  were  found 
to  be  using  their  priorities  and  advantages  of 
presence  on  the  floor  of  U.S.  exchanges  to 
trade  on  their  own  account  at  the  same  time 
as  executing  orders  for,  and  advising  clients. 
These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  certainly 
have  been  going  on,  as  the  findings  in  the 
reports  I  have  mentioned  show.  These  are 
things  which  can  only  be  fairly  dealt  with  by 
impartial  disinterested  supervision  going  along 
with  self-regulatory  action  by  the  exchanges. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
three  representatives  of  the  public  on  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  New  York  stock 
exchange.  They  are  all  men  of  considerable 
and  varied  experience  and  prestige.  I  have 
also  had  the  benefit  of  some  independent 
views  on  the  advantage  of  this  sort  of  rep- 
resentation. I  believe  good  use  can  be  made 
in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  of  such  a  practice. 

Among  several  things  that  I  am  suggesting 
should  be  done,  I  therefore  advocate  that 
amendments  be  made  to  the  special  Act  in- 
corporating the  Toronto  stock  exchange  to 
clear  up  anachronisms,  and  to  make  it 
obligatory  to  have  an  independent  president 
who  is  in  no  way  related  to  membership  on 
the  exchange  during  his  term  of  office  and 
who  will  have  the  authority  to  present  the 
names    for    the    approval    of    the    board    of 
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governors  of:  (a)  public  representatives  to  be 
appointed  to  the  board;  (b)  the  personnel  of 
his   administrative   staff. 

I  would  go  further  and  say  that  very  clear 
rules  should  be  spelled  out  of  the  duties  of 
those  referred  to  in  (a)  and  (b)  above,  and  as 
to  their  complete  divorcement  from  interests 
in  the  markets  over  which  their  continuous 
supervision  would  be  of  primary  importance 
to  success  in  the  desired  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  labour  this  subject 
further  at  this  time  but  I  do  strongly  urge 
upon  the  government  the  need  for  these  addi- 
tional legislative  and  regulatory  actions,  and 
a  great  need  to  establish  for  the  future  a 
securities  commission.  I  want  to  say  here 
that  I  think  the  chairman  of  this  Ontario 
securities  commission  is  an  excellent  man  and 
a  man  of  very  great  capacity.  I  do  say  Ontario 
should  establish  for  the  future  a  securities 
"commission  reporting  through  the  Minister, 
but  independent  and  self-contained,  and 
adequately  financed  to  cope  with  the  many 
problems  that  this  greatly  expanded  economy 
in  recent  years  has  helped  to  produce  in  the 
field  of  securities. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  like  to  suggest 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  hour  I  would 
move  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day we  will  resume  this  debate.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  complete  this  debate  before 
the  Budget  is  introduced,  but  it  seems  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to.  Therefore  the  Budget 
will  come  in  on  Tuesday  and  we  will  resume 
this  debate  on  Tuesday  after  the  Budget  is 
introduced,  if  there  is  time  in  the  afternoon. 
We  will  have,  of  course,  night  sessions  on 
Tuesday  night  and  on  Thursday  night,  and  we 
will  run  this  debate  until  its  conclusion.  I 
think  that  would  probably  be  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  but  whatever  time  is  necesasry 
we  will  take  to  permit  those  members  to 
speak  who  wish  to  speak  in  this  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12.55  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  St.  Lawrence  public  school, 
Scarborough,  and  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Lucy's  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  standing  orders  and 
printing  presented  the  committee's  second 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices,  as 
published  in  each  case,  suflBcient: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  transportation  commission;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Burling- 
ton praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
tax  credits  to  elderly  persons. 

Of  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  to  increase  its  powers 
of  investment;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Amherst- 
burg  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting 
it  to  exempt  from  school  tax  persons  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  70  years. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Murray  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  issue  of  debentures  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  balance  owing  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  addition. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
annual  allowance  to  members  of  council  not 
exceeding  $5,000. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of 
Etobicoke  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
permitting  it  to  pass  by-laws  prohibiting  street 
vending  of  certain  refreshments. 

Of  the  St.  Catharines  club  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  increasing  its  borrowing  powers. 
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Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting 
it  to  allow  certain  tax  credits  to  certain 
occupants  of  65  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  make  increased  grants  to  certain  associa- 
tions, persons  and  organizations;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  by-laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
candy,  ice  cream  and  similar  products  from 
vehicles  on  the  highway. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Blind 
River  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  abolishing 
the  ward  system  in  the  town. 

Of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  pray- 
ing that  an  Act  may  pass  altering  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  governors  and  the 
senate;  and  related  purposes. 

Of  the  Napanee  and  district  collegiate 
institute  board  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
permitting  it  to  reimburse  parents  in  lieu  of 
providing  transportation  for  pupils  from 
Amherst  Island  when  transportation  cannot 
be  provided  due  to  inclement  weather. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  borough  of  York 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  providing  for 
night  time  parking  by  permit  on  designated 
highways  in  the  municipality. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  permitting  the 
use  of  private  residences  as  rooming  or  board- 
ing houses  to  accommodate  visitors  or  tourists 
in  certain  areas  of  the  city;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
London  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  ratify- 
ing a  contract  of  group  life  insurance. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
deposit  be  refunded  to  the  society  of  interior 
designers  of  Ontario,  the  application  having 
been  withdrawn. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
customary  supplies  allowance  for  the  current 
session  of  the  assembly  be  fixed  at  $100. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  copies  of 
the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  the  Cana- 
dian Almanac  and  Canada  Year  Book  be  pur- 
chased for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the 
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assembly  and  also  that  each  member  be  given 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  Labour  Gazette 
and  the  Municipal  World. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  title  of  all  reports  of  departments,  boards, 
commissions  and  other  such  bodies  should  be 
printed  on  the  spine  thereof  where  this  is 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  that  this  House  will  tomorrow 
resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  that  this 
House  will  tomorrow  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

ST.  CATHARINES  CLUB 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting 
the  St.  Catharines  club. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  word  of 
explanation  for  my  bill,  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  catch  your  eye.  It  is  just  simply  that  my 
bill  would  parallel  legislation  in  the  United 
States  which  demands  that  car  manufacturers 
list— with  The  Department  of  Transport  in 
this  case  —  any  safety  defects  which  may 
emerge  in  new  cars  from  time  to  time. 

BOROUGH  OF  YORK 

Mr.  Letherby,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Dunlop  (Forest  Hill),  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  York. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 

Mr.  Peck,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Eagleson  (Lakeshore),  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  Etobicoke. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  MURRAY 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  township  of  Murray. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

NAPANEE  AND  DISTRICT  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE  BOARD 

Mr.  G.  R.  Carton  (Armourdale)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the 
Napanee  and  district  collegiate  institute  board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  London  board  of  education. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
respecting  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WESTERN  ONTARIO 

Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Burlington. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  Demers  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  K.  E.  Butler  (Waterloo  North)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWN  OF  AMHERSTBURG 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South)  moves 
first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  town  of  Amherstburg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWN  OF  BLIND  RIVER 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor  -  Walkerville) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
respecting  the  town  of  Blind  River. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  FORESTRY  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  redefine  forestry  purposes 
to  permit  the  broader  application  of  the 
multiple-use  concept  of  forest  management. 

THE  SURVEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surveys 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  The  Surveys  Act 
to  authorize  regulations  establishing,  govern- 
ing and  regulating  systems  of  coordinate  sur- 
veys. Members  will  recall  the  announcement 
that  we  erect  a  monument  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Parliament  buildings.  This  monument  will 
form  a  part  of  such  a  system. 


THE  TREES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  redefine  forestry  purposes 
in  The  Trees  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
proposed  amendment  to  The  Forestry  Act, 
The  Trees  Act  being  the  statute  under  which 
municipahties  are  authorized  to  conduct 
forestry  programmes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  can  raise  a  point  of  order  with  you.  I 
must  confess  I  would  have  raised  this  point 
of  order  when  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
made  his  two  motions  today  except  that  I  am 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  House  in  the 
House,  and  I  had  to  send  to  the  library  to 
fetch  a  copy. 

I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
rule  of  the  House  which  I  allege  to  you,  sir, 
is  being  flouted.  It  was  my  understanding 
from  the  words  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts),  used  a  week  or  so  ago,  that 
the  Throne  Debate  would  end  today,  Feb- 
ruary 13.  I  questioned  the  Conservative  Whip 
this  morning  to  ask  if  in  fact  the  Throne 
Debate  would  end  and  he  answered  in  the 
negative,  telling  me  that  it  would  continue 
at  least  to  Thursday.  Rule  114  of  the  House, 
sir,  is  to  this  effect: 

Committees  of  supply  and  ways  and 
means  are  appointed  on  motion,  without 
previous  notice,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  session  as  soon  as  an  address  has  been 
agreed  to  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

Inferentially,  the  plain  meaning  of  that  role 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  Throne  Debate 
must  be  completed  before  the  Budget  is 
introduced  and  therefore  the  motions  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  made  today,  that  the 
House  will  resolve  itself  into  two  committees 
—supply,  and  ways  and  means— are  out  of 
order  at  this  time. 

This  might  be  raised  tomorrow  when  he 
seeks  to  so  move  the  House,  and  I  insist  to 
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you  sir,  that  in  accordance  vvdth  the  earlier 
representation  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  Throne  Debate  would  end  today,  if 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  seeks  to  introduce 
the  Budget  tomorrow  without  the  Throne 
Debate  being  completed,  then  he  is  clearly 
out  of  order  in  the  matter. 

If  you  would  just  permit  me,  sir,  before 
you  and  the  Clerk  have  the  exchange,  until  I 
complete  what  I  have  to  say.  As  I  read  this 
rule,  and  it  is  about  time  in  this  House  that 
we  got  back  to  the  rules,  and  I  had  thought 
when  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  representa- 
tion, and  you  can- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  think  the 
member  has  made  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  have  a  couple  of  more 

things  to  say,  but  I  thought  that  in  election 

year- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  order!    The  member 

is  out  of  order  now.    He  has  made  his  point 

of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  mean  I  am  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  say  the  member  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Without  having  completed  my 

argument? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  made  his 
point  of  order.  I  would  say  that  he  has 
completed  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that 

you  are  violating  my  rights- 
Mr.    Speaker:     I    am    not    violating    the 

member's  rights  and  I  ask  the  member  to  take 

his  seat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —until  I  have  completed  my 
argument  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  please  take 
his  seat? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  I  will,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  made  his 
point  of  order  quite  clear  and  it  is  not  the 
part  of  the  Speaker  to  answer  it.  Perhaps  the 
leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  Rowntree)  would 
like  to.  But  I  could  tell  the  member  that  by 
agreement,  the  leaders  of  the  House,  along 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Whips,  in 
my  office,  have  made  an  agreement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  would  try  to  complete  the 
Throne  Debate  prior  to  bringing  in  the 
Budget,  but  if  there  were  more  debaters  who 
wanted  to  go  on  in  the  Throne  Speech,  they 


would  have  to  continue  after  the  House  went 
into  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
supply.  The  Prime  Minister,  before  the 
House  closed  on  Friday,  made  a  statement 
to  that  eflFect. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  you  respectfully,  sir, 
am  I  to  infer  from  what  Your  Honour  says 
to  me  that  the  rules  of  the  House  as  they  are 
written  in  Lewis*  book  are  meaningless  and 
may  be  altered  by  agreements  made  behind 
the  curtains  outside  the  House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  has  been  the  practice 
over  the  number  of  years  since  I  have  been 
in  the  chair,  that  if  they  want  to  diverge 
from  the  rules,  by  agreement,  they  do  so. 
This  has  been  the  practice  and  precedent  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Speaking 
if  I  may  to  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  it  was  by  agreement  that  this 
innovation  conmienced  in  the  first  place.  I 
recall  quite  vividly  in  the  enlightened  days 
of  Mr.  Frost  that  he  undertook  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  is  being  done  here  today  by  the 
motions  of  my  friend  the  Provincial  Treasurer, 
and  I  opposed  the  motion  at  that  time  very 
strenuously  and  divided  the  House  on  it. 
To  me  the  rule  was  crystal  clear  that  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  could  not  introduce  his 
motions  until  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
had  been  completed.  But  about  75  en- 
hghtened  people  on  the  other  side  said  that 
my  interpretation  of  the  rule  was  wrong  and 
since  that  day  we  have  gone  on.  I  still  think 
that  it  is  a  sloppy  way  of  doing  it  and  I 
think  a  much  tidier  way  would  have  been 
to  have  completed  the  Throne  Debate  first, 
without  going  into  the  Budget  Debate. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  these  arrange- 
ments were  acquiesced  in  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  I  hardly 
think  it  behooves  the  speakers  from  the 
official  Opposition  to  raise  this  particular 
point  at  this  particular  time.  Indeed  if  the 
point  was  to  have  been  raised  at  all,  it  should 
have  been  raised  when  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  made  his  motion  and  there  was  no 
dissent  whatsoever  when  these  two  motions 
were  made  some  ten  or  15  minutes  ago. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  raise  it 
tomorrow  when  he  seeks  to  make  his  motion 
then.  Now,  may  I  ask  sir,  how  can  a  rule 
of  the  House— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  you  just  permit  me  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  speaking 
twice  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  a  rule  of  the  House 
be  broken  by  acquiescence,  may  I  ask  Your 
Honour  that  most  respectfully?  If  the  rules 
mean  anything,  how  can  they  be  broken  by 
acquiescence? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  we  are  break- 
ing any  rule  too  seriously  here  when  we  have 
had  agreement  beforehand  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  respectfully  disagree. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
that  if  there  is  some  agreement  on  these  mat- 
ters and  it  is  agreed  to  by  all  parties,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  of  acquiescence  is 
rather  stretching  the  point. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  The  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as  much  in 
order  in  speaking  to  the  point  of  order  as  the 
House  leader. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
ernment, announced  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
that  the  Throne  Debate  would  continue  until 
it  was  concluded,  which  was  estimated  to  be 
Monday.  Now  the  leader  of  the  government, 
on  his  own,  determined  to  change  that  order 
and  to  bring  in  the  bill  which  we  debated  all 
of  last  Thursday,  which  threw  out  the  gov- 
ernment's schedule.  When  the  order  of  busi- 
ness was  next  announced,  at  the  rising  of  the 
House  on  Friday  morning,  there  was  no 
acquiescence,  there  was  merely  another  an- 
nouncement and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 
I  stress  the  point,  if  the  rules  of  this  House 
mean  anything,  then  surely,  sir,  a  motion 
introduced  in  contradiction  to  those  rules, 
cannot  properly  be  entertained. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): The  member  should  speak  to  his 
leader. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  no  real  understanding  among  several 
members  on  the  opposite  side,  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  rules.  If  the  rules  are  no 
longer  than  the  view  of  the  House  leader  on 
a  particular  day,  we  might  just  as  well  throw 
the  book  away  and  let  the  rules  be  according 


to  what  the  House  leader  says.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  any  way  to  conduct  a  democratic 
Parliament. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might  briefly  speak  to  this  point 
of  order?  The  House  having  concurred  in  the 
two  motions  that  were  presented  to  the  House 
by  myself,  seconded  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  earlier  in 
the  day,  I  would  presume  to  suggest  to  you 
that  you  might  consider  ruling  out  any  motion 
to  the  contrary  tomorrow  if  it  is  put  to  the 
House,  sir. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Of  course,  this  is  a  subtle  mark 
of  tyranny,  a  subtle  form  of  tyranny  that  the 
Provincial  Treasurer- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  make  one  brief  comment  on  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  rising  on 
the  same  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Bryden:  With  respect  to  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
there  are  so  many  legitimate  and  important 
issues  on  which  the  government  is  subject  to 
attack,  that  I  do  not  see  why  we  waste  our 
time  on  frivolous  side-issues  of  this  kind.  I 
hope  we  will  get  on  with  the  real  business  of 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
table  tiie  report  of  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1966.  This  report,  which  has  been 
distributed  to  hon.  members,  covers  all  the 
aspects  of  our  work  and  I  trust  that  members 
will  find  it  both  instructive  and  interesting. 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  en- 
deavours to  ensure  that  a  responsible,  pro- 
gressive programme  of  rehabilitation  is 
maintained  and  also  to  inform  the  people  of 
this  province  of  the  programme.  I  trust  that 
this  report  will  play  its  part  in  this. 

I  will  not,  of  course,  go  into  the  details  of 
the  report  at  this  time.  I  would  emphasize 
the  graphs  on  pages  14  and  59,  which  show 
that  the  percentage  of  people  being  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment in  this  province  has  decreased  over  the 
last  few  years.  In  addition,  and  in  line  with 
my  desire  to  make  our  report  easier  to  study, 
I  would  draw  the  attention  of  members  to 
the  new  classification  chart  of  wards  in  our 
training  schools.   This  complements  last  year's 
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chart  on  adult  institutions  which  has  been 
modified  slightly  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  For 
ease  of  reference,  these  charts  are  in  the 
pocket  in  the  back  of  the  report.  Copies  of 
the  report  have  been  supplied  to  all  mem- 
bers and  to  the  press  and  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  supply  additional  copies  to  anyone 
who  can  make  use  of  them. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways. 

In  the  instance  of  expropriation  of  home- 
owners on  Inverdon  Road  for  the  widening 
of  Highway  27  in  the  west  end  of  Metro 
Toronto,  how  can  The  Department  of  High- 
ways justify  ojffers  averaging  $23,000  for 
properties  whose  market  values  average 
$25,000  and  whose  replacement  values  at  the 
moment  average  $28,000?  Has  the  govern- 
ment given  consideration  in  this  case  to  pro- 
vide the  owners  with  alternative  comparable 
homes? 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  Minister  might  want  to 
answer  my  question  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
similar. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  the  fol- 
lowing question:  According  to  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  has  offered  103  home- 
owners on  Inverdon  Road  between  Lambton 
Road  and  Richview  sideroad,  an  average  price 
between  $22,000  and  $23,000  for  their  homes. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  because  of  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  homes  similar  to  theirs  on 
Inverdon  Road  are  now  selling  for  about 
$28,000,  is  the  Minister  prepared  to  increase 
his  offer  to  purchase? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  both  questions  of 
the  hon.  members,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
inference  in  the  questions  that  the  depart- 
ment is  offering  something  less  than  these 
properties  are  worth.  The  department's  ofFers 
are  not  based  on  an  average  price  of  houses 
in  this  area.  Each  house  has  been  priced  at 
its  current  value  by  independent  realtors  who 
are  familiar  with  the  real  estate  values  in  the 
Richview-Highway  27  area. 

For  the  information  of  the  House,  no 
properties  have  been  expropriated,  although 
it  has  been  made  clear  to  the  owners  afEected 
that  the  properties  are  required  for  highway 
purposes.  The  department  has  already  negoti- 
ated the  purchase  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  properties  required. 

In  the  department's  opinion,  due  compensa- 
tion is  being  offered  for  these  homes.    How- 


ever, as  is  the  usual  custom  where  an  owner 
can  show  that  the  appraisal  has  failed  to  take 
into  account  some  element  of  value  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  compensation,  the  department 
is  prepared  to  increase  its  ofFer.  In  view  of 
the  values  of  the  properties  being  acquired, 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  provide  alternate  comparable 
homes. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Would  the  Minister  accept 
a  supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

On  Highway  401  in  North  York  many  of 
the  people  there  left  after  they  were  dis- 
possessed because  of  the  widening  of  the 
highway.  I  understand  that  many  of  the 
homes  that  they  sold  to  the  department  were 
later  resold  at  a  much  higher  value.  I  am 
v/ondering  if  the  government  itself  or  the 
Minister's  department  has  given  any  thought 
to  changing  the  basis  for  compensation  on 
expropriation,  and  whether  or  not  they  might 
want  to  take  into  account  moving  fees  and 
dislocation  costs;  in  other  words  the  cost  of 
putting  the  homeowner  into  a  similar  home  in 
Etobicoke? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  tell  him  about  the 
401,  it  was  before  my  time.  However,  they 
have  used  a  figure  for  an  average  price  that 
they  have  taken  from  a  news  clipping,  and  I 
did  not  once  say  that  this  was  the  average 
price  that  the  department  had  used. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  If  I  may,  perhaps  I  can 
clear  up  the  Highway  401  situation.  Those 
houses  were  not  torn  down  on  401.  The 
people  moved  on  account  of  the  noise  factor 
and  we  offered  to  take  the  houses  off  their 
hands  at  the  market  price  at  a  certain  date. 
Many  of  them  accepted  our  offer  and  others 
stayed  right  there.  The  member  is  quite 
right,  we  were  able  to  sell  most  of  the 
houses  of  those  who  moved  away,  for  the 
same  or  a  little  more  than  we  bought  them 
for.  In  this  case  here,  I  believe  these  houses 
are  to  be  demolished.  It  is  a  different  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  men- 
tioned the  401  in  North  York  to  show  that 
the  cost  of  houses  is  rising  so  rapidly  that  by 
the  time  these  people  are  to  get  out  of  their 
homes,  they  will  not  be  able  to  buy  a  house 
in  Etobicoke  for  $23,000.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  live  there  and  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Eco- 
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nomics  and  Development  can  now  answer 
my  question,  since  he  has  intervened  at  this 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randalh  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer  the  question.  I  must 
ask  the  hon.  member  if  he  will  allow  me  to 
provide  the  information  for  the  first  part  of 
his  question  when  my  staff  get  back.  They 
were  getting  ready  for  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  conference  last  week  and  will  be 
out  of  town  for  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week,  but  I  will  get  the  information  for  the 
JBrst  part  of  the  question  and  see  that  it  is 
tabled. 

On  the  second  part  of  the  question— "Does 
the  Minister  intend  to  discuss  the  Malvern 
project  directly  with  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  borough  of  Scarborough  and  if 
so,  when?"— I  would,  say,  yes,  as  soon  as 
convenient  to  the  mayor  of  Scarborough,  who 
attended  the  conference  on  Friday  with  my- 
self. We  had  a  discussion  across  the  room 
at  that  time  and  I  was  trying  to  get  hold  of 
him  this  morning,  so  I  am  quite  sure  we  will 
get  together  some  time  this  week. 

The  second  question  was:  Is  the  mayor  of 
Scarborough  correct  when  he  asserts  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  starting  work  on  the  project 
in  the  spring  of  1968  because  the  needed 
services  cannot  possibly  be  provided  by  then? 
The  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  mayor  could  be  quite  correct  in  his 
assumption  with  reference  to  the  starting 
time  on  the  project  without  having  discussed 
the  difiiculties  that  he  foresees  with  me.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  foresees  as  difficulties 
until  I  talk  to  him.  However,  it  is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  work  on  the  project 
can  start  in  the  spring  of  1968,  as  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  and 
our  federal  partner,  central  mortgage  and 
housing  corporation,  are  to  proceed  to  achieve 
this  result  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary,  I  will,  of  course,  be  interested 
to  hear  the  specific  content  of  the  proposal 
put  by  the  Minister;  it  will  shed  light  on 
what  follows.  But  does  not  the  Minister  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  avoided  much  of  the 
ill  feeling  and  hostility  that  has  been  aroused 
in  the  borough  of  Scarborough  by  a  previous 
consultation   with   elected   representatives? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  answered 
that  question  when  the  member  was  not  in 
the  House  last  week.  I  said  we  had  a  con- 
sultation. Members  of  the  Scarborough  board, 
the  civic  authorities  of  Scarborough,  had  been 
meeting  with  our  people  since  September, 
1965. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  But  never  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  There  is  no  reason  to 
get  the  elected  until  we  get  the  matter  settled 
with  the  engineers.  And  may  I  also  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  Minister  mean  tliey 
are  just  rubber-stamps? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  May  I  also  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Minister  about  10,000  houses  was  not  made 
by  me.  I  was  not  even  in  the  country  when 
the  statement  was  made.  When  this  argument 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  I  just  ignored  it, 
I  have  not  got  into  a  discussion  on  it.  So  I 
am  quite  sure  that  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
settling  our  problems  with  Scarborough,  be- 
lieve me. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
may  I  answer  a  question  asked  me  last  week 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview?  The  ques- 
tion was  on  the  pollution  problem  in  Sudbury 
as  it  affects  the  employees  at  the  smelter 
operations  at  that  point. 

Delegates  from  the  united  steelworkers  t)f 
America  met  with  me  and  members  of  my 
staff,  as  well  as  members  of  the  environmental 
health  branch  of  The  Department  of  Health 
on  January  4,  1966.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
here  that  my  department  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  use  the  environmental  health 
branch  as  our  consultants  and  referees  in 
matters  concerning  noxious  gases  and  dust 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  health- 
Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  it  is  not  the  question  I  asked.  I  made 
a  speech  and  the  hon.  Minister  is  making  a 
speech  in  reply  to  a  speech  I  made.  I  would 
think  this  should  come  in  the  Throne  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  thought  I  was  per- 
fectly in  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  Minister,  is  he 
making  a  statement  or  is  he  answering  a 
question  that  was  submitted  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.   Wardrope:   This   is   a   statement 
in  reply  and  I  am  going  to  give  it- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  statement  in  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  —for  his  infoi-mation. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  these— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis;  Mr,  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.-  .         .    -   •„,-....,,- .-.r- .-' r  ,'••■■-••■-■• --'. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  allowing  the  Minister  to 
make  a  statement  rather  than  answer  a 
question. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  it  not  the  normal  pattern  of  the 
House  to  respond  to  a  speech  by  answering 
during  the  Throne  Debate  rather  than  using 
the   Ministerial  prerogative   this   way? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  gather  that  the  Minister 
feels  it  necessary  to  make  a  statement  on  some 
question  that  was  being  asked  last  week 
during  the  Throne  Debate,  so  if  he  cares  to 
make  a  statement  in  that  respect,  I  am  allow- 
ing him  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  might  say  that  the  member  for 
Yorkview  asked  me  to  give  him  this  as  quickly 
as  possible,  which  I  agreed  to  do. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  highly  trained 
men  in  the  environmental  health  branch  of 
The  Department  of  Health  are  not  sitting 
around  waiting  for  work  to  be  done,  but  are 
actively  engaged  in  checking  complaints 
throughout  the  total  industry  of  Ontario. 
Hence  we  have  to  take  our  turn,  which  could 
explain  the  delay  that  occurs  after  a  com- 
plaint has  been  received. 

During  1966,  five  separate  visits  were  made 
to  investigate  complaints  in  the  smelter  and 
iron  ore  plants  by  members  of  the  staff  at  the 
environmental  health  branch  and  many  visits 
to  these  plants  were  made  also  by  members 
of  my  inspection  branch.  Tests  made  for 
sulphur  dioxide  were  taken  by  trained  per- 
sonnel and  the  readings  were  considerably 
lower  than  those  taken  by  the  union.  How- 
ever it  is  admitted  that  during  adverse 
atmospheric  conditions  or  a  breakdown  of 
equipment,  the  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  excessive.  All  men  working 
in  such  conditions  are  supplied  with  masks 
as  a  protective  device.  If  further  protection 
is  necessary  beyond  the  capability  of  this 
mask,  pure  air  masks  or  oxygen  breathing 
apparatus  are  also  available.  The  latter  has 
never  been  required  in  the  smelter. 

The  member  for  Yorkview  must  be  re- 
minded that  technological  changes  in  the 
smelting  operations  involve  major  changes  in 
process  and  the  necessary  equipment.  Such 
has  been  going  on  at  the  smelter  where  major 
changes  in  ventilation  have  been  made  and 
also  the  replacement  of  the  multi-hearth 
roasters  with  fluid-bed  roasters  of  advanced 
design  is  under  way.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of 
my  staff  and  members  of  the  environmental 
health  branch  that  the  working  conditions  in 
the  smelter  will  be  improved,  and  less  sulphur 


dioxide  will  be  discharged  into  the  atmos- 
phere in  that  more  sulphur  dioxide  will  be 
converted  to  sulphuric  acid. 

The  member  for  Yorkview  has  also  men- 
tioned the  problem  that  arose  concerning 
carbon  monoxide.  This  gas  is  required  in  the 
iron  ore  plant  to  reduce  an  iron  oxide. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  very  dangerous  gas, 
in  that  it  does  not  warn  a  person  of  its  pres- 
ence, as  sulphur  dioxide  does.  Hence  it  must 
be  contained  within  the  process.  Much  work 
has  been  done  to  achieve  this,  and  constant 
vigilance  is  being  maintained.  Ventilation  in 
this  section  of  the  plant  has  been  increased 
and  a  continuous  carbon  monoxide  monitor- 
ing and  recording  system  has  been  installed  at 
strategic  locations.  These  records  are  checked 
by  a  member  of  my  staff. 

In  addition,  if  one  of  the  monitoring  de- 
vices begins  to  indicate  the  presence  of  carbon 
monoxide,  a  trained  technician  checks  the 
area  with  a  carbon  monoxide  detector. 
Furthermore,  a  portable  continuous  carbon 
monoxide  monitoring  device  is  available  and 
is  used  where  construction  or  repair  work 
necessitates  its  use.  This  matter  is  never  taken 
lightly,  Mr.  Speaker;  and,  in  closing,  this 
House  should  be  reminded  that  The  Mining 
Act  is  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees. While  surphur  dioxide  is  known  to 
be  an  irritant,  this  property  seems  to  provide 
adequate  warning  of  harmful  concentration. 

Mr.  Young:  May  I  ask  the  Minister:  If  the 
experts  found  the  content  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  union  did,  why  was  this  information 
not  shared  with  the  union? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Will  the  member  ask 
the  Minister  if  he  will  answer  a  supplemen- 
tary question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  would  say  "No."  I 
have  given  him  the  full  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  means  he  cannot  answer 
if  it  is  not  written  out. 

Mr.  Young:  Could  I  ask  the  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker— will  he  answer  a  supplementary 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Put  it  on  the  order 
paper  and  I  will  answer  it  fully. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

Has  the  Minister  given  any  consideration 
to  exempting  tires  for  farm  tractors  and  farm 
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machinery  from  the  sales  tax;  and,  if  so,  will 
legislation  be  introduced  to  accomplish  the 
above  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question  is  that, 
arising  out  of  a  meeting  last  week,  at  which 
a  delegation  from  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture  presented  a  brief  to  the  Cabinet, 
I  arranged  for  an  invitation  to  be  extended 
to  representatives  of  the  federation,  for  a 
meeting  with  the  comptroller  of  revenue  and 
the  director  of  the  retail  sales  tax  branch— so 
that  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
federation  could  be  studied.  This  meeting 
has  been  planned  for  February  15. 

Rather  than  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
specific  articles  referred  to  in  the  question,  I 
might  say  that  the  review  will  consider,  not 
only  tires,  but  a  broader  range,  including 
other  items  presently  used  by  farmers  in  their 
agricultural  operations.  The  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act,  including  the  provisions  for  exemptions, 
is  under  constant  review. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development. 

Has  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  any 
plans  for  changing  the  Roxborough  Park 
housing  project  in  Hamilton  from  limited- 
dividend-full-recovery  programme  to  geared- 
to-income  basis?    If  so,  when? 

Does  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  in- 
tend to  make  available  for  sale,  on  a  rent- 
purchase  basis,  those  homes  suitable  for  sale 
at  the  Roxborough  Park  housing  project  in 
Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  member's  two  questions.  At  an  outline 
of  the  HOME  plan,  at  the  housing  conference 
held  last  Friday,  one  of  the  points  in  the 
plan  referred  to  the  purchase  of  individual 
tenancies  of  existing  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion and  federal-provincial  dwellings.  When 
a  tenant  has  improved  his  economic  circum- 
stances to  a  point  where  home  ownership 
becomes  feasible,  he  will  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase the  dwelling  which  he  occupies.  The 
price  to  the  tenant  will  be  at  or  near  current 
market  value. 

The  facilities  of  the  land-lease  arrange- 
ment will  also  be  made  available  to  him.  In 
other  words,  the  tenant,  if  he  so  desires,  may 
initially  pay  a  ground  rental  and  his  mortgage 
payments  will  be  related  only  to  the  actual 
dwelling.  At  any  time  during  the  term  of  the 
land-lease  he  may  elect  to  purchase  the  lot 
outright  at  the  stipulated  selling  price. 


Final  details  of  this  arrangement  require 
further  discussion  with  our  federal  partners, 
as  they  have  a  75  per  cent  interest  in  these 
projects.  You  recall  the  area  the  member  is 
talking  about  was  partially  owned  by  the 
municipality,  the  province  and  the  federal 
government. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  this 
question  has  been  raised  before.  I  would 
again  repeat  that  we  have,  on  two  occasions, 
had  discussions  with  the  municipality  relative 
to  converting  this  project.  The  municipality 
so  far  has  not  been  in  accord.  I  feel  they 
will,  however,  under  this  new  arrangement. 

During  my  recent  discussions  with  the 
hon.  John  R.  Nicholson,  the  Minister  respon- 
sible for  housing  in  Ottawa,  this  subject  has 
been  covered.  It  has  been  agreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  dwellings  will  be 
rented  on  a  market-rent  basis  to  those 
families  whose  incomes  have  risen  above  the 
present  limits,  who  do  not  want  to  get  into 
home  ownership,  and  who  cannot  find  com- 
parable rental  accommodation  privately. 
Again,  I  think  you  remember  this  was  one 
of  the  difiiculties— if  they  had  to  get  out, 
where  did  they  go? 

This  arrangement  will  get  underway  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  certainly  during  the 
course  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Minister  allow  a  supplementary  question? 

What  was  the  last  date  on  which  the  Min- 
ister or  his  department  talked  to  the  muni- 
cipal councillors  regarding  the  conversion  to 
the  geared-to-income  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  I  cannot  tell  you 
without  checking,  but  I  would  say  it  was 
some  time  last  year  in  1966.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  discussion  this  year  at 
all.  I  would  say  probably  the  fall  of  1966 
was  the  last  time  we  discussed  it.  I  would 
be  glad  to  check  it  for  you,  though. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health. 

Having  regard  to  the  report  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  Friday  last— that  four 
women  confined  to  wheel  chairs,  in  the  30- 
40  year  age  group,  are  residents  of  Lambert 
Lodge  home  for  the  aged— what  is  the  extent 
in  Ontario  of  the  shortage  of  proper  accom- 
modation for  such  handicapped  persons  not 
eligible  for  continued  care  in  chronic  care 
hospitals? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  any  information  which  would 
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indicate  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  accom- 
modation for  such  handicapped  persons  as 
cited  in  the  question.  Neither  do  we  have 
any  real  definition  of  what  constitutes  proper 
accommodation  for  such  persons.  As  we  all 
know,  many  persons  who  are  handicapped  to 
the  extent  that  they  must  be  confined  to  a 
wheel  chair,  manage  to  live  at  home  or  in 
other  comparable  residential  facilities.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  at  the  last 
session  of  this  Legislature  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  introduced  a  Rest  Homes  Act 
which  provides  for  capital  and  maintenance 
grants  to  municipalities,  to  establish  facilities 
which  I  believe,  at  least  according  to  my 
understanding,  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  However,  since  this  comes  within 
the  purview  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  that  Minister  would  be  much  better 
equipped  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  of  Health  would  ask  his  colleague 
if  he  would  take  the  matter  up  and  perhaps 
let  us  have  an  answer  in  due  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  talk  to  my  colleague. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
listen  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. Are  the  "Bank  Street  Readers," 
presently  in  use  at  the  Duke  of  York  school, 
Toronto,  on  The  Department  of  Education's 
circular  14,  approved  textbook  list,  and 
therefore  eligible  for  direct  departmental 
subsidy? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  books  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member  are  not  presently  on  circular  14. 
It  is  quite  customary,  when  boards  purchase 
or  indicate  an  interest  in  books  that  are  not 
on  circular  14,  for  experimental  or  research 
purposes,  that  they  are  approved  by  the 
department  and  thus  become  eligible  for 
grant. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Following  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Minister  will  permit  the  question— does 
the  Minister  not  think  that  this  example 
demonstrates  that  there  might  be  wisdom  in 
granting  the  money  directly  to  boards  or 
schools  to  buy  their  own  texts  without  setting 
out  a  list  of  specific  and  often  irrelevant 
texts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  to 
answer  this  question  completely  and  engage 


in  some  useful  discussion  it  would  be  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  in  the  estimates. 
There  are  many  pros  and  cons  in  respect  to 
this.  It  is  a  system  followed  in  many  other 
jurisdictions  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
can  say  we  are  rfeally  quite  flexible  here.  If  a 
board  finds  a  book,  or  a  series  of  books,  that 
make  sense  we  are  quite  prepared  to  look  at 
them  and,  as  I  say,  they  have  been  approved 
on  many  occasions  and  thus  become  eligible 
for  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  by  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  particularly  Hke  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  you  conduct  the 
business  of  this  House  with  great  composure. 
The  things  that  happened  earlier  today  carry 
out  that  further  congratulation  to  you  and 
your  Deputy  Speaker. 

To  begin  that  which  I  have  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the 
record  a  short  covering  letter  and  some 
points  made  by  the  Canadian  Lakehead 
industrial  commission  incorporated  —  a  night 
telegram  as  a  matter  of  fact— to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  copies  of  which 
I  think  were  sent  to  all  members  of  this 
House,  and  the  letter  reads: 
Dear  Sir: 

The  attached  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  Premier  John  Robarts  on  February  6, 
1967,  expresses  the  deep  concern  of  com- 
mission members  of  this  huge  portion  of 
Ontario  in  its  not  moving  forward  at  a 
pace  commensurate  with  its  natural  endow- 
ments. As  a  result  the  Lakehead  cities  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  are  experi- 
encing growth  much  slower  than  other 
areas  of  Ontario.  Your  consideration  and 
support  of  suggested  incentives  and  action 
to  accelerate  progress  is  solicited. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  an 
indictment  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  is  it  not? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Of 
the  whole   government. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  would  leave  that  to  the 
members  to— 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Especially  the  Minister  of 
Mines— quite  an  indictment  of  him. 

Mr.  Freeman:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
feel  that  this  should  be  part  of  the  record  of 
this  House  at  this  time  and  tlie  telegram 
reads: 

Lakehead  industrial  commission  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  100,000  citizens 
view  Centennial  year  as  crucial  crossroads 
of  economic  life  of  northwestern  Ontario. 
Your  powerful  help  imperative  if  we  are 
to  make  right  turn  and  accelerate  toward 
new  plateau  of  progress.  In  keeping  with 
spirit  of  Throne  Speech  we  earnestly  re- 
quest your  government  take  positive  ap- 
proach to  potential  of  our  region  and  by 
dynamic  action  on  following  proposals  and 
issues,  assist  Lakehead  and  northwest  to 
move  forward  at  pace  commensurate  with 
natural  endowments: 

(1)  Provide  or  obtain  tax  or  otlier  in- 
centives suflBciently  attractive  to  ensure 
swift  development  of  seven  huge  iron  ore 
bodies  in  northwestern  Ontario  within  rela- 
tively short  reach  of  Lakehead  deep  water 
port.  Such  action  by  Minnesota  triggered 
capital  investment  of  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion and  sparked  great  economic  resurgence. 
Top  authorities  here  estimate  potential  of 
17  million  tons  of  iron  ore  pellets  from 
known  and  proven  ore  bodies  representing 
capital  investment  of  tliree  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars,  6,000  permanent  jobs,  popu- 
lation growth  of  40,000,  and  addition  of 
$200  million  annually  in  new  wealth  to 
province.  Natural  resource  development  on 
this  scale  would  bring  secondary  industry 
in  wake  and  give  northwest  a  giant  push 
forward.  This  glittering  prospect  poses  ex- 
citing challenge  to  leadership  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  is  well  within  its  reach. 

(2)  To  ensure  energy  fuel  supplies  for 
natural  resources  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  northwest  and  increasing  demand 
in  southern  Ontario,  we  request  your  gov- 
ernment support  an  all-Ontario  route  for 
Trans-Canada's  second  natural  gas  pipe- 
line by  providing  Crown  corporation  financ- 
ing on  basis  previously  followed  by  federal 
government.  Protracted  hearings  and  delays 
over  proposed  routes  through  United  States 
leave  indefinite  availability  of  additional 
supplies  of  gas  and  thus  imperil  economic 
progress  of  all  Ontario. 

(3)  We  request  your  government  articu- 
late forcefully,  absolute  opposition  to  pro- 
posed increases  in  seaway  tolls  and 
imposition  of  blockage  fees  on  Welland 
canal  as  detrimental  to  growth  of  Canada 


and  adding  unwarranted  additional  burden 
on  consumers  of  northwest  industry  and 
shipping. 

(4)  We  can  only  stand  by  impotently 
wringing  our  hands  while  other  provincial 
jurisdictions  more  and  more  move  into  the 
industrial  development  arena  widi  incen- 
tives, inducements  and  financing.  Our 
closest  neighbour,  Manitoba,  pumped  many 
millions  into  new  enterprises  and  is  estab- 
lishing $50  billion  fund  to  attract  more. 
It  also  plans  to  use  hydro  water  rental 
revenue  to  push  industrial  growth.  We  urge 
your  government  initiate  similar  programme 
to  expedite  industrial  development  of 
northwest. 

(5)  Because  of  special  tax  and  cash  in* 
centives  to  industry  locating  in  81  other 
areas  of  Canada  under  designated  area 
programme,  northwest  has  lost  number  of 
substantial  enterprises,  thus  further  retard- 
ing its  overall  slow  growth.  We  urge 
your  government  exert  utmost  influence 
on  federal  authority  to  enlarge  area  de- 
velopment programme  to  include  our  region 
and  end  damaging  and  discriminatory  eflFect 
of  programme. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Canadian  Lakehead  industrial  commission 
incorporated,  on  behalf  of  the  directors, 
Stanley  F.  Mack,    President. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  direct  and  a  very  real 
request  for  action  for  attention  to  be  placed 
and  concentrated  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
this  province.  In  carrying  further  the  argu- 
ment to  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some 
prepared  words  that  I  would  like  to  head: 
The  North,  an  Underdeveloped  Region. 

Lately  there  has  been  much  talk  of  balanced 
regional  development  for  Canada  and  the 
importance  of  ensuring  that  all  Canadians 
participate  in  economic  growth  and  enjoy  a 
minimum  level  of  services  regardless  of  where 
they  live.  This  is  considered  essential  both 
for  national  unity  and  the  full  utilization  of 
our  resources  both  human  and  material. 

Generally  these  discussions  have  centred 
on  the  Atlantic  provinces  and  certain  areas 
of  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  but  the  apparent 
affluence  of  the  golden  horseshoe,  which 
surrounds  this  legislative  building,  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Ontario  is  a  micro- 
cosm of  Canada  with  its  own  pockets  of 
poverty,  underdeveloped  areas  and  regional 
disparities  in  services  and  wealth. 

It  is  just  as  important  for  national  unity 
and  the  development  of  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent Canadian  economy  that  we  here  in 
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Ontario  work  towards  the  elimination  of  these 
disparities.  We  will  not  cultivate  a  sense  of 
Canadian  identity  if  many  of  our  citizens  feel 
that  they  are  left  out  of  the  national  treasure 
hunt  for  higher  standards  of  living  or  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Nor  will  we  ensure  continuous 
economic  growth  for  Ontario  if  we  neglect 
the  opportunities  in  the  less  developed 
regions. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to  one 
region  of  Ontario  which  as  I  have  stated  I  feel 
is  definitely  underdeveloped.  Members  may 
not  realize  that  northern  Ontario  comprises 
80  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  this  province 
—about  330,000  square  miles— but  it  has  only 
12  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  amounts 
to  a  little  over  800,000  people.  The  statisti- 
cians who  have  divided  the  province  into  ten 
economic  regions  regard  it  as  two  areas- 
northeastern  Ontario,  and  the  Lakehead  and 
northwestern  section.  I  would  agree  with 
them  that  the  north  is  not  a  vast  single  region 
of  snow  and  great  distances  but  is  an  area  of 
considerable  diversity  and  in  fact  contains  a 
number  of  subregions.  However,  my  remarks 
today  are  I  think  applicable  to  the  whole  area. 

Northern  Ontario  is  not  the  poorest  eco- 
nomic region  in  the  province.  In  fact  it 
produces  most  of  our  mineral  and  forest 
wealth.  In  1965,  Ontario's  mineral  produc- 
tion totalled  $986  million,  over  one-quarter  of 
the  total  Canadian  mineral  production.  Since 
79  per  cent  of  this  output  was  metallic 
minerals,  most  of  it  came  from  the  north. 
Ontario's  forest-based  industries  in  1963  made 
shipments  valued  at  $1,170  milhon,  which  was 
30  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  total.  Since 
this  figure  includes  furniture  manufacturing, 
not  all  of  these  shipments  originated  in  the 
north,  but  the  bulk  of  them  did.  The  north  is 
also  an  important  producer  of  electricity  and 
has  a  vast  potential  for  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  the  wealth  which  is 
generated  in  northern  Ontario  stays  there. 
The  November,  1966,  issue  of  the  Ontario 
Economic  Review  contains  some  estimates  of 
individual  incomes  in  the  various  economic 
regions,  based  on  1963  tax  returns.  They 
show  that  the  average  annual  income  for 
Ontario  as  a  whole  was  $4,052,  but  for  north- 
eastern Ontario  it  was  only  $3,928,  and  for 
northwestern  Ontario  even  less,  at  $3,787. 
For  the  Metro  region  around  Toronto  it  was 
$4,352.  Since  persons  with  no  taxable  income 
do  not  have  to  submit  tax  returns  unless  they 
want  a  refund,  these  figures  are  probably 
higher  than  the  true  average  income,  but  at 
least  they  give  a  basis  for  comparison. 


I  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  that 
the  Financial  Post  survey  of  markets  has  esti- 
mated per  capita  personal  disposable  income, 
which  is  what  is  left  after  you  pay  your 
income  tax  and  other  direct  taxes,  for  various 
locahties  for  1965.  It  shows  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur,  Kenora,  North  Bay  and  Tinmiins 
all  about  $200  below  Toronto  and  Hamilton. 
Yet  the  survey's  estimate  of  retail  sales  per 
capita  for  these  same  cities  shows  them  to  be 
higher  than  for  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  indi- 
cating that  it  costs  more  to  live  in  the  north 
and  less  can  be  saved  or  invested  or  put  into 
housing  or  services. 

The  survey's  estimate  of  the  ten-year  popu- 
lation growth  rate,  based  on  the  1961-to-1966 
actual  growth  rate  for  these  same  northern 
cities,  and  for  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
shows  that  all  of  them  are  away  below  the 
Toronto  rate  of  38  per  cent,  and  are  also 
below  the  Canadian  average  of  19  per  cent. 
In  the  period  from  1961  to  1966,  the  popula- 
tion of  Timmins  and  North  Bay  actually  de- 
clined, while  the  ten-year  growth  rate  for 
Kenora  is  estimated  at  only  three  per  cent, 
for  Sudbury  and  Port  Arthur  at  11  per  cent, 
for  Fort  William  at  12  per  cent,  and  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  just  under  the  national 
average  of  19  per  cent. 

The  slower  growth  rate  in  the  north  indi- 
cates the  failure  of  the  government  to  recog- 
nize that  northern  development  depends  on 
positive  government  action.  We  cannot  un- 
lock the  treasure  chest  of  the  north's  mineral, 
forest,  water  and  recreational  resources  with- 
out an  integrated  set  of  policies  which  will 
provide  the  physical  conditions  necessary  for 
growth,  incentives  for  investment,  imagina- 
tive development  policies,  and  research,  to 
bring  modem  technology  to  northern  indus- 
try. The  north  has  a  tremendous  potential 
for  contributing  substantially  to  the  future 
economic  growth  of  this  province  but  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  neglect,  and  lack  of 
planning  for  northern  development,  will  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  Ontario  of  that  potential. 

What  are  the  policies  that  are  needed  to 
turn  this  underdeveloped  region  into  a  centre 
of  economic  growth?  The  first  requirement 
is  the  provision  of  an  efficient  network  of 
modem  services,  the  building  of  what 
our  military  friends  call  an  infrastructure. 
Northem  resources  cannot  be  fully  utilized, 
or  secondary  industry  opened  up,  without 
good  communications— roads,  telephones,  air 
and  rail  services. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  we 
have  spacecraft  circling  the  universe  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  had  for  many  months 
—years  as  a  matter  of  fact— growing  more  and 
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more  ambitious  in  their  efforts  to  explore 
outer  space,  we  in  northwestern  Ontario  have 
had,  up  until  today,  lack  of  adequate  tele- 
phone facilities,  as  close  to  our  larger  com- 
munities as  25  miles. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  of  Mines  is 
not  listening. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  No,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  does  not  want  to  hear  that  one. 

Mr.  Freeman:  And  I  go  on— without  cheap 
and  rehable  power  sources,  electricity,  natural 
gas  and  oil,  without  well  organized  and 
accessible  government  services,  municipal 
and  provincial  ofiBces  and  field  men,  without 
a  well-trained  and  mobile  labour  force, 
schools,  colleges,  retraining  centres,  etc.,  and 
without  adequate  health  services,  more 
doctors  and  dentists,  public  health  units, 
ambulances,  and  anti-pollution  measures. 
Nor  can  northern  Ontario  expect  to  attract 
and  keep  a  growing  population  unless  the 
amenities  of  life  which  southern  citizens 
enjoy  are  more  fully  available— specialized 
education,  sports  arenas,  cultural  centres, 
libraries,  and  so  on. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  contains  only 
a  few  references  to  the  north.  There  is  a 
promise  of  an  educational  resource  centre 
for  northern  Ontario  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  centre  will  offer  specialized 
education  for  children  with  problems,  or  just 
diagnosis.  Anyway  it  is  ridiculous  to  con- 
sider only  one  such  centre  for  the  whole  of 
northern  Ontario. 

The  promise  of  portable  schools  and  board- 
ing allowances,  for  children  not  served  by 
schools  or  railway  cars,  seems  pretty 
nebulous,  and  only  deals  with  a  small  group. 
Nothing  is  offered  which  will  reduce  the 
heavy  burden  of  school  taxes  on  homeowners, 
nor  guarantee  full  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  our  northern  children.  This 
will  require  more  assistance  for  children  with 
special  problems,  more  university  aid,  speed- 
ing up  the  development  of  community 
colleges,  northern  teacher  training,  refresher 
courses,  and  similar  measures.  Any  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  north  which  does  not 
include  plans  for  increasing  educational 
opportunities  is  starting  from  the  wrong  base, 
as  it  is  now  recognized  that  our  productivity 
increases  with  the  level  of  education. 

The  only  other  reference  to  northern 
Ontario  in  the  Throne  Speech  mentions  land- 
ing strips  and  airports;  but  here,  too,  the 
wording  is  so  vague  that  the  government  has 
really  made  no  commitment  to  the  people. 
It  may  hope  that  a  promise  of  investigations 


will  win  votes  at  election  time  but  the  citi- 
zens of  northern  Ontario  are  getting  wise  to 
this  kind  of  con  game.  They  want  to  see  a 
definite  improvement  in  their  transportation 
facilities  of  all  kinds. 

The  most  glaring  omission  from  the  Throne 
Speech  is  any  reference  to  the  pipeline,  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  infra- 
structure  needed  for  northern   development. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Cabinet  is  split  on 
that  one. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Very  much  so. 

This  government's  failure  to  appear  at  the 
national  energy  board  hearings  on  the 
original  application  by  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines  to  build  a  new  line  to  serve  eastern 
Canada,  through  the  United  States,  indicates 
that  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  ensuring  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  for  northern  Ontario.  It  indicates  that  It 
goes  along  with  the  Liberal  government  at 
Ottawa  in  seeing  no  threat  to  Canada's 
economic  independence  by  permitting  a 
major  transportation  hnk  between  western 
and  eastern  Canada  to  be  located  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Is  the  member 
aware  his  leader  is  for  that? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
My  name  is  on  the  first  petition  objecting  to 
the  pipeline  going  through  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  member's  leader  is  for  it. 
It  is  right  in  Hansard,  January  30,  1964  — 
right  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Freeman:  A  lot  of  things  have  hap- 
pened since  1964. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  says  right  in  here,  through 
the  United  States— that  is  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  very  interesting; 
what  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Freeman:  1964. 

Mr.  Whicher:  January  30,  1964. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  pronounced  our- 
selves many  times  since— 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  platform  for  which  this  party  stands. 

It  indicates  that  it  goes  along  with  the 
Liberal  government  at  Ottawa— I  dislike  hav- 
ing to  repeat  myself  here,  but  due  to  the 
interruptions— in  seeing  no  threat  to  Canada's 
economic  independence  by  permitting  a  major 
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transportation  link  between  western  and  east- 
ern Canada  to  be  located  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. It  shows  a  cavalier  disregard  on  the  part 
of  the  Ontario  government  for  the  loss  of 
economic  activity  and  tax  revenues  from  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  major  trans- 
portation facility  in  this  country. 

The  government's  silence  on  this  issue  is  a 
shocking  betrayal  of  our  northern  interests 
and  of  Canada's  control  of  its  economic 
destiny.  It  indicates  that  this  government  and 
the  Liberals  at  Ottawa  have  formed  an  un- 
holy alliance  to  promote  a  policy  of  contin- 
entalism  which  will  reduce  our  economic- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  an  indictment  of  the 
Minister  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Now  repeating  for  the  mem- 
bers' knowledge  and  interest,  it  indicates  that 
this  government  and  the  Liberals  at  Ottawa 
have  formed  an  unholy  alliance  to  promote  a 
policy  of  continentalism  which  will  reduce 
our  economic  independence  and  leave  Can- 
ada as  an  undeveloped  region  in  the  North 
American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  an  isolationist; 
neither  do  I  reject  international  trade  and  the 
value  of  interconnections  in  our  transporta- 
tion and  power  systems.  But  if  we  permit 
our  major  transportation  links  to  be  subject 
to  the  regulation  of  a  foreign  power,  we  are 
selling  out  our  opportunity  to  work  out  terms 
of  international  cooperation  from  a  position 
of  considerable  strength  which  we  have  at 
this  time. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  arguments  in 
the  pipeline  controversy.  The  advantages  put 
forward  for  the  Great  Lakes  project,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  proposed  second  line 
through  the  United  States  from  Emerson, 
Manitoba,  to  Samia,  Ontario,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  and  transmission  costs: 
Under  that  heading  it  was  argued  that  con- 
struction and  transmission  costs  would  be 
lower  due  to  the  southern  route  being  64 
miles  shorter  and  in  less  difficult  terrain. 
However,  the  national  energy  board  has 
estimated  that  the  saving  over  the  first  ten 
years  would  be  only  $14  million.  Even  this 
low  figure  has  been  questioned  as  the  calcu- 
lation was  based  on  a  lower  rate  of  return 
for  the  southern  line  than  for  the  northern 
one. 

(2)  Lower  prices:  It  was  claimed  that  the 
cheaper  costs  would  result  in  lower  prices  to 


consumers  and  that  this  would  stimulate 
more  economic  activity  in  eastern  Canada. 
As  noted  above,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  costs 
are  substantially  less  and  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  any  cost  advantage  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  The  loss  of  economic 
activity  from  construction  of  the  second  pipe- 
line in  Canada  is  a  calculable  loss  which  must 
be  ofi^et  against  the  possible  gains  from  a 
price  advantage  which  may  be  illusory. 

(3)  Security  of  supply:  It  was  suggested 
that  security  of  supply  would  be  greater  from 
a  second  line  through  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  interconnections  with  United 
States  lines,  proximity  to  storage  fields  and 
separation  of  the  two  lines  in  case  of  disaster 
or  war.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  north- 
em  line  could  be  connected  with  U.S.  lines 
for  back-up  purposes  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Fort  Frances  when  lateral  extensions  are 
made  to  these  cities— and  such  extensions  will 
be  necessary  if  these  communities  are  to  be 
served.  As  for  the  argument  that  two  separ- 
ate lines  are  better  for  defence  purposes,  it 
is  highly  questionable  whether  it  helps  a 
country's  defence  system  to  have  one  of  its 
major  transportation  lines  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try beyond  its  control. 

(4)  Foreign  exchange:  It  was  claimed  that 
there  would  be  a  foreign  exchange  inflow 
from  the  southern  route  because  it  involved 
export  sales.  However,  the  national  energy 
board  examined  this  claim  in  detail  and  con- 
cluded that  when  the  costs  of  transmission 
through  the  U.S.  and  all  other  flows  were 
considered,  the  southern  route  would  take 
$133  million  more  out  of  the  country  in  for- 
eign exchange  than  it  would  bring  in. 

(5)  Speed:  It  was  held  that  the  Great  Lakes 
project  could  be  completed  faster  because  of 
easier  construction  and  the  plans  being  in  a 
more  advanced  stage.  Even  if  this  claim  was 
valid  in  terms  of  construction,  the  delays 
arising  from  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  regulating 
authorities  have  offset  any  advantage  here. 
The  Canadian  government  is  now  so  con- 
cerned that  the  urgently  needed  increase  in 
supply  for  eastern  Canada  will  not  be  avail- 
able by  next  winter  that  it  has  asked  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  to  submit  an  application 
for  construction  of  an  all-Canadian  second 
line  to  be  started  in  1967  in  the  event  that 
the  Great  Lakes  project  remains  stalled  in 
U.S.  red  tape. 

It  is  contended  that  the  capital  for  the 
southern  route  could  be  raised  both  more 
cheaply  and  more  easily,  since  a  great  deal 
of  it  would  come  from  the  U.S.  market.  How- 
ever, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Trans- 
Canada  borrowing  in  the   U.S.   market  and 
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the  company  expressed  confidence  to  the 
national  energy  board  that  the  financing  of 
the  Canadian  line  would  be  "manageable". 
If  necessary,  the  federal  government  could 
follow  the  precedent  set  in  1956  and  make 
loans  or  cash  available  for  construction  of  the 
line  should  it  consider  the  other  arguments 
for  the  northern  line  overriding. 

I  have  shown,  therefore,  that  most  of  the 
arguments  for  the  southern  line  are  open  to 
question  or  are  illusory.  But  the  case  for  the 
northern  line  becomes  overwhelming  if  we 
look  at  the  additional  advantages  for  it.  And 
they  are  as  follows: 

Economic  activity:  The  national  energy 
board  estimated  that  construction  of  the 
second  line  through  northern  Ontario  would 
generate  economic  activity  of  from  $700  mil- 
lion to  $1  billion  in  a  ten-year  period.  This 
would  stem  from  construction  work,  purchase 
of  materials,  and  the  "multiplier"  efi^ect  of 
this  activity. 

The  future  development  of  the  north  and 
northwest  depends  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
natural  gas  both  for  industry  and  homes. 
The  present  30-inch  pipeline  of  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  is  already  operating  at  full  capa- 
city and  there  are  still  northern  communities 
without  gas  service  and  industries  which  are 
unable  to  base  expansion  plans  on  assurance 
of  a  supply  of  natural  gas.  These  include  at 
least  five  pulp  mills  and  a  number  of  iron 
ore  pelletizing  plants,  some  of  which  are  now 
using  the  more  expensive  propane  gas.  The 
pelletizing  plants  are  in  competition  with  ones 
being  developed  in  northern  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  This,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
particularly  important  to  the  people  in  On- 
tario and  indeed  to  the  people  of  this  nation. 

The  national  energy  board  accepted  Trans- 
Canada's  contention  that  it  will  expand  its 
northern  service  as  needed  after  it  completes 
the  Great  Lakes  project,  but  it  did  admit  that 
Trans-Canada's  present  plans  to  transfer  some 
compressor  stations  from  the  north  to  western 
Canada  would  diminish  the  capacity  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  proposed  looping  plan 
which  Trans-Canada  has  undertaken  in  order 
to  obtain  federal  support  for  the  Great  Lakes 
project  will  not  start  until  1970  and  may 
not  be  completed  for  15  years  thereafter.  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  energy  board  or  the 
federal  government  has  made  an  adequate  in- 
vestigation of  the  extent  to  which  industrial 
development  in  the  north  is  being  impeded  by 
lack  of  assurance  of  supply. 

Communities  without  natural  gas  or  with- 
out it  in  proper  quantity  include  Rainy  River, 
Fort  Frances,  Atikokan,  Schreiber,  Terr.ce 
Bay,   Marathon,   Heron   Bay,   Manitouwadge, 


White  River,  Wawa  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Both  industry  and  homeowners  in  these  com- 
munities are  deprived  of  the  alternative  of 
natural  gas  to  reduce  fuel  costs. 

The  rates  and  taxes  for  an  all-Canadian 
line  will  be  fully  under  our  own  control. 
Under  the  Great  Lakes  scheme  the  rates  and 
taxes  on  the  U.S.  section  will  be  subject  to 
decisions  of  U.S.  authorities  who  will  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  American  consumers  and 
not  necessarily  in  the  interests  of  Canada 
and  Ontario. 

Tax  revenue:  The  all-Canadian  line  will 
bring  in  additional  corporation  and  personal 
income  tax  from  the  fact  that  all  construction 
and  operation  activities  are  in  Canada.  In 
addition,  municipalities  in  northern  Ontario 
will  have  more  pipeline  assessment  on  which 
to  collect  taxes. 

In    my    opinion,    any    government    which 
ignores    these    considerations    is    selling    out 
both  the  people  of  northern  Ontario  and  the 
people  of  Canada- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  am  shocked  at  the  failure 
of  this  government  to  make  any  public  state- 
ment at  the  time  the  federal  government  did 
its  flip-flop  on  the  Great  Lakes  project  last 
October.  I  am  further  disturbed  by  its  con- 
tinuing silence  on  the  subject  in  the  Throne 
Speech.  Time  is  running  out  on  the  people 
of  Ontario.  Additional  supplies  of  natural 
gas  are  urgently  needed  both  for  the  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  province.  It 
looks  like  the  Great  Lakes  project  will  be 
tied  up  in  hearings  in  the  United  States  for 
at  least  another  year— maybe  two. 

If  the  federal  government  had  adhered  to 
its  rejection  of  the  southern  route  last  August, 
work  on  the  northern  line  could  have  been 
commenced  this  spring.  It  may  not  be  too 
late  to  get  something  going  by  summer  if 
Ottawa,  in  the  light  of  the  changed  situation 
arising  from  the  hearing  complications  in  the 
United  States,  now  takes  a  firm  stand  in 
favour  of  the  northern  route.  It  would  not 
be  the  first  time  the  Liberal  government 
there  has  changed  its  mind. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Like  your  NDP  leader. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Speed  in  getting  the  new 
facilities  in  place  was  one  of  the  original 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  southern  project. 
That  advantage  appears  now  to  have  been 
lost. 

The  Ontario  government  should  go  to 
Ottawa  and  demand  that  the  national  energy 
board  call  for  hearings  as  soon  as  possible  on 
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the  new  proposal  for  an  all-Canadian  scheme, 
which  Mr.  Pepin,  the  Minister  of  Energy, 
Mines  and  Resources,  has  asked  the  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  company  to  prepare.  The 
Ontario  government  should  appear  at  the 
hearings,  representing  the  people  of  both  the 
north  and  the  south,  to  get  the  best  possible 
plan  for  meeting  our  requirements. 

A  number  of  voluntary  organizations  went 
to  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  original  hear- 
ings, or  submitting  representations  to  the 
government  last  fall.  They  included  the 
Canadian  Lakehead  industrial  commission 
incorporated,  from  whom  I  just  read  a 
telegram  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Fort 
William-Port  Arthur  district  labour  coimcil, 
the  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur,  Rainy  River, 
Kenora,  and  Thunder  Bay  New  Democratic 
Party  associations,  the  Cochrane  federal 
Liberal  association,  the  Lakehead  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
northern  municipahties.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  initiative  and  hard  work  in 
the  preparation  of  submissions  to  document 
the  needs  of  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario. 

They  produced  enough  evidences  of  short- 
ages and  unserviced  areas  in  the  north  to 
convince  me,  and  I  think  to  convince  any- 
one, that  more  gas  is  urgently  required.  How 
much  I  cannot  say,  because  neither  these 
groups  nor  myself  have  the  resources  or 
access  to  statistical  material  which  the 
Ontario  government  has,  to  make  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  need;  and  this  government 
should  have  that  information. 

The  government  is  also  in  a  position  to 
assess  some  of  the  economic  advantages 
stemming  from  construction  of  the  northern 
route  which,  it  does  not  appear,  were  suffi- 
ciently considered  by  the  national  energy 
board.  These  include  anticipated  tax 
revenues,  both  for  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  and  the  northern  municipalities. 
They  also  include  savings  from  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  in  some  northern  com- 
munities due  to  the  economic  activity  which 
would  be  generated  by  the  construction  work. 
And  some  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
potential  benefits  from  further  industrial 
development,  which  have  not  been  properly 
assessed  as  yet. 

Even  if  it  appears,  after  all  the  facts  are  in, 
that  there  is  some  extra  cost  in  building  the 
northern  line,  we  must  weigh  against  this  the 
costs  of  jeopardizing  our  economic  independ- 
ence. As  C.  D.  Howe  said,  at  the  time  of  the 
original  pipeline  controversy  in  1956:  "There 
is  a  price  on  Canadian  nationhood".  Cer- 
tainly the  Canadian   government  has  shown 


itself  willing  to  pay  that  price,  in  the  large 
sum  it  has  voted  for  the  Atlantic  development 
board— some  $150  million— and  the  generous 
capital  grants  it  is  making  to  attract  industry 
to  designated  areas.  The  Lakehead  cities 
have  applied  to  become  designated  areas, 
because  of  their  need  for  more  diversified  in- 
dustry, but  the  economic  activity  from  an  all- 
Canadian  pipeline  could  make  this  step 
unnecessary. 

I  urge  this  government  therefore  to  go  to 
Ottawa  at  once  on  this  matter  so  that  we  can 
get  construction  work  under  way  this  year. 
Simultaneously,  it  should  start  gathering  sta- 
tistical material  required  to  estimate  our  needs 
more  precisely,  so  that  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  province  are  adequately  pre- 
sented to  the  national  energy  board. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
pipeline  issue,  because  I  think  it  very  impor- 
tant to  put  the  facts  on  the  record  and  let 
members  know  how  this  government  has  failed 
the  people  of  Ontario  by  its  silence  and 
inaction  on  this  matter.  I  want  to  turn  to 
other  policies  which  should  be  included  in 
any  plan  for  northern  development,  but  I  will 
only  sketch  them  in  at  this  time  because  of 
having  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  pipeline 
question.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to 
speak  on  these  questions  later  during  this 
session. 

Last  week  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  government's  plan  for 
regional  development  what  his  public  rela- 
tions men  call  the  design  for  development. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  it  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  committees,  councils,  boards  and  re- 
searchers reporting  to  one  another.  I  once 
heard  someone  describe  what  happened  at  a 
committee  meeting  as  ,  "A  perfect  example  of 
Canadian  compromise  —  the  committee  met 
and  agreed  to  meet  again."  I  feel  that  this  is 
what  may  be  happening  at  the  meetings  of  all 
the  bodies  concerned  with  regional  develop- 
ment. 

Certainly  I  have  yet  to  see  the  emergence 
of  an  integrated  policy  for  northern  develop- 
ment. We  have  not  even  got  an  up-to-date 
economic  survey  of  the  northwestern  region. 
The  sparse  references  to  any  policies  for  the 
north  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  do  not 
add  up  to  a  recognition  that  this  potentially 
rich  area  needs  special  attention  if  the  prov- 
ince is  to  reach  its  economic  potential.  To 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
action  until  all  these  committees  and  councils 
report,  I  am  going  to  ofiFer  a  few  suggestions 
for  policies  which  could  be  adopted  immedi- 
ately. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  must  look  after  the 
rest  of  the  infrastructure.  The  transportation 
needs  of  the  north  and  northwest  call  for  an 
integrated  policy  of  rail,  truck  and  air  facili- 
ties. It  is  time  this  government  considered  the 
operation  of  a  "GO"  air  transport  company  to 
serve  remote  communities.  With  the  federal 
government  having  announced  that  it  is 
bowing  out  of  the  roads-to-resources  pro- 
gramme, is  the  province  of  Ontario  prepared 
to  step  into  the  breach  and  at  least  double 
its  expenditures  in  this  field? 

This  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  of  this  Legislature  on 
mining,  which  reported  last  May.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  CNR  passenger  service  from 
Longlac  to  the  Lakehead  and  Fort  Frances, 
poses  serious  problems  for  working  out  al- 
ternative transportation  methods  in  this  area. 
In  the  northeast,  the  Ontario  Northland  Trans- 
portation Company  might  be  converted  into 
an  Ontario  northland  development  company, 
with  a  broader  field  of  activities.  Communi- 
cations must  also  be  improved.  We  need  an 
overall  policy  on  radio,  television  and  tele- 
phone facilities  for  the  north  and  northwest. 
There  must  be  an  increase  in  grants  to  north- 
em  municipalities,  to  lighten  the  burden  on 
the  property  taxpayer  and  to  enable  them  to 
provide  the  kind  of  services  which  will  stimu- 
late development. 

The  problems  of  the  so  called  mining  muni- 
cipalities require  special  attention.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  mining  revenue  payments 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $5.4  million,  for  60 
local  governments  falling  into  this  category. 
This  sum  w£is  actually  less  than  was  paid  in 
each  of  the  preceding  four  years,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  municipal  costs  have  been  rising 
steadily.  The  select  committee  on  mining 
called  for  immediate  consideration  of  such 
increase  in  these  grants  as  will  serve  to  pro- 
vide for  mining  municipalities  a  financial  posi- 
tion comparable  to  that  of  like-size  non-min- 
ing municipalities. 

What  has  the  government  done  since  then? 
As  usual  it  has  appointed  a  committee,  which 
was  set  up  four  months  after  the  select  com- 
mittee's recommendation  came  out.  The  new 
committee  has  not  yet  reported  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  in  the  meantime  the  plight  of  the 
mining  municipalities  grows  more  desperate 
every  day.  I  call  on  the  government  to  pro- 
vide interim  increases  in  the  grants  to  these 
municipalities  until  such  time  as  the  much- 
needed  reform  in  the  system  of  payments  is 
brought  in. 

There  must  be  more  active  participation  by 
the  government  in  the  development  of  the 
basic   industries   of   the   north.     With   world 


demand  for  forest  products  increasing— and 
this  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  we  people 
in  Ontario— with  world  demand  for  forest 
products  increasing,  and  little  virgin  timber 
left  except  in  Canada  and  Russia,  we  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  new  markets.  This 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
past  few  years.  I  would  hope  that  it  falls  on 
fallow  ground  this  year  and  that  something 
of  a  really  well  planned  nature  will  be  done. 

But  we  must  have  up-to-date  policies  for 
forest  management  and  regeneration.  In  the 
mining  field  I  would  again  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  set  up  a  Crown  corporation  to  under- 
take active  exploration  in  order  to  find  new 
mines.  The  select  committee  on  mining  re- 
jected this  idea,  in  favour  of  a  rather  weak 
proposal  for  another  study  of  prospecting  and 
development  financing.  The  situation  has 
become  more  urgent,  in  the  face  of  events  at 
Geraldton,  where  two  mines  have  recently 
announced  that  they  are  closing. 

Other  parts  of  the  package  of  policies  for 
the  north,  which  I  am  proposing,  would 
include  the  establishment  of  a  research  centre 
in  each  of  the  northern  regions  to  work  with 
the  regional  councils,  and  further  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources.  Attention  must 
be  given  to  the  serious  pollution  problems  in 
some  areas  of  the  north,  particularly  Red 
Lake,  Dryden,  the  Lakehead,  Elliot  Lake, 
Red  Rock  and  Espanola.  Policies  to  tap  the 
great  potential  for  tourism  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  north  and  northwest  must 
receive  very  top  priority. 

I  will  make  more  concrete  suggestions  in 
these  fields  at  a  later  date.  For  the  moment 
I  will  content  myself  with  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  observations  of 
the  economic  council  of  Canada  in  its  most 
recent  report  where  it  states: 

.  Any.  overall  policy  for  developing  the 
north  must  necessarily  take  adequate  ac- 
count of  its  diversity,  and  selective  pro- 
grammes must  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
needs  and  prospects  of  the  varied  sub- 
regions. 

It  is  high  time  this  government  took  that 
advice  to  heart  and  produced  a  plan  for 
development  of  this  vitally  important  region. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
briefly  to  mention  just  a  few  things  that  I 
think  are  of  real  importance  to  us  in  Ontario 
and  certainly  in  northwestern  Ontario.  I  think 
perhaps  we  are  fortunate  that  we  have  a 
newly  appointed  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle),  and  coincidentally  it 
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happened  just  a  few  months  before  his  ap- 
pointment a  new  Deputy  was  appointed  to 
that  department. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
the  members  of  this  House,  that  this,  I  hope, 
aggressive  young  team  will  come  in  with 
some  sound  planning  with  regard  to  our  lands 
and  forests  programme  in  this  province,  sound 
planning  that  will  lift  it  out  of  the  doldrums 
in  which  it  has  been  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
And  when  I  say  "lift  it  out  of  the  doldrums" 
I  mean  not  only  the  growth  problems  but  I 
mean  the  administration  problems  of  that 
department.  I  think  this  department's  work 
deserves  complete  and  thorough  review  and 
if  it  does  not  get  it,  we  people  in  Ontario  are 
going  to  be  the  sufferers  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
long  past  time  for  it  to  be  done. 

I  did  mention  the  fact,  and  I  would  like  to 
mention  it  again  to  underline  it,  that  while 
we  are  interested  as  a  nation  and  as  part  of 
the  civilized  world  in  space  exploration,  at 
this  time  in  many  parts  of  Ontario,  particu- 
larly in  the  part  of  Ontario  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  many  of  the  people  who 
have  lived  there  for  decades  on  farms  and 
have  been  good  citizens,  producers  of  goods 
and  many  other  things,  have  been  without 
telephone  service  except  at  some  distant 
place  from  their  homes.  When  some  problem 
arose  they  would  have  to  drive  or  get  to  the 
telephone  in  some  way  to  get  help.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  commentary  on  today's  civilization 
in  this  province  which  should  not  go  unchal- 
lenged. 

An  Hon.  member:  The  forgotten  people. 

Mr.  Freeman:  The  forgotten  people  is 
right,  and  they  have  been  the  stepchildren  of 
the  Ontario  government,  of  all  faiths  and 
partisanships  over  the  years.  I  trust  this  will 
not  continue. 

Another  problem  that  I  think  should  be 
touched  upon  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  more  are  not  present,  is  one  we  have 
talked  about  in  the  House  and  outside  of  the 
House,  in  our  home  towns  and  on  the  high- 
ways and  byways— the  Indian  problem.  I  am 
sure  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  Port  Arthur  at  the  present 
time  there  has  been  established  an  Indian 
youth  centre.  This  is  under  the  control  com- 
pletely of  the  Indian  people— the  people  them- 
selves and  particularly  the  youth  group.  The 
federal  government  has  seen  fit  in  its  great 
generosity  to  provide  them  with  a  grant  of 
$3,000    against    a    very    meagre    budget    of 


$6,000  to  properly  carry  out  the  work  of  this 
centre. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  the  members  present  here  today  that  if 
Ontario  would  match  the  federal  government's 
$3,000  grant  for  that  centre  and  perhaps 
other  properly  organized  centres  —  particu- 
larly in  northwestern  Ontario— for  the  use  of 
Indian  youth  to  bring  them  into  closer  al- 
liance with  our  mutual  thinking— and  let  us 
help  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  before— such  a  grant  would 
be  money  well  spent.  Over  the  years  we  have 
wasted  miUions  upon  milUons  upon  millions 
of  dollars  in  ineffective  work  in  this  area.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  an  area  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  and  I  believe,  too. 
The  Department  of  Health  to  consider  as 
well.  They  have  shown  their  common  interest 
and  spirit  earlier  today,  they  almost  shook 
hands  and  kissed  each  other,  and  I  would  hope 
that  this  continues  and  that  they  get  together 
on  this  very  pressing  problem  with  regard  to 
Indian  youth. 

We  are  at  a  point  in  Ontario  at  this  time 
that  if  we  approach  this  problem  of  Indian 
youth  with  intelligence  and  with  an  aggressive 
forward-looking,  well-planned  spirit,  we  can 
perform  a  minor  miracle  in  the  next  decade. 
I  would  ask  and  hope  for  your  support. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  Throne 
Debate,  I  would  like,  as  usual,  to  compliment 
the  Speaker  of  this  House  for  the  very  fine 
job  he  has  done  in  keeping  the  smooth  flow 
of  business,  and  also  the  Deputy  Speaker, 
who  was  re-elected  this  year.  His  Irish  charm 
and  wisdom  make  the  business  of  this  House 
so  much  more  pleasant.  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  the  hon,  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Nixon)— he  is  not  here  today— on 
being  elected  to  that  hi^  oflBce.  We  wish 
hiiD  well  but  not  too  well.  I  would  also  like 
to  say  that  it  is  very  regrettable  about  the  ill- 
ness of  the  former  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson)  is  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  mean- 
ing of  the  word  and  I  am  sure  we  all  hope 
that  his  career  is  only  briefly  interrupted. 

And  last  but  not  least  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  new  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier),  who  did  such  a  won- 
derful job  in  the  last  by-election  up  there. 
I  am  sure  his  stay  will  be  long  in  this  House. 
I  was  rather  amused  at  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
when  he  got  up  in  this  House  and  said  that 
there  is  no  place  in  Ontario  that  this  govern- 
ment is  detested  so  much   and  that  is   why 
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they  probably  elected  a  Conservative  mem- 
ber for  that  riding.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  back 
time  and  time  again. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  last  three 
sessions,  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  indeed 
the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  select  com- 
mittee on  youth.  We  have  visited  18  centres 
in  Ontario  as  well  as  many  other  jurisdictions 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  heard 
over  600  briefs— a  surely  momentous  task. 

And  one  of  the  problems  we  ran  into  every- 
where we  went  on  this  continent,  one  that 
concerns  responsible  people  everywhere,  is 
the  problem  of  mental  health  among  our 
young  people— our  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren. We  heard  many  briefs  on  the  subject 
and  discussed  it  at  great  lengths  in  the  com- 
mittee and  have  made  recommendations 
which  will  be  in  the  report  when  it  is  tabled 
in  this  House. 

This  was  an  all-party  committee— as  all 
select  committees  are— and  all  members  of 
this  committee  found  themselves  resolved  to 
work  towards  alleviating  the  suffering  caused 
by  emotional  disturbance. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  earlier  this 
session  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  presented  the  government  white 
paper  detailing  a  far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive programme  of  services  and  facilities 
for  children  with  emotional  and  mental  dis- 
orders. Obviously,  the  Opposition  was  im- 
pressed also.  Why,  not  even  the  doom  and 
gloom  boys  who  have  been  so  outspoken  in 
their  irresponsible  and  unwarranted  criticism 
of  the  government's  actions  in  this  particular 
field  could  find  anything  unkind  to  say  about 
the  programme.  Indeed,  they  actually  ap- 
plauded the  government  for  its  progressive 
programme. 

But  some  even  had  the  effrontery  to  try  to 
claim  credit  for  the  plan  themselves.  One 
does  not  have  to  stay  a  member  of  this 
House  for  long  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
certain  members  of  the  two  Opposition  parties 
honestly  believe  that  they— and  only  they— 
have  a  monopoly  on  ideas  and  virtue. 

The  government  members  of  our  select 
committee,  who  are  in  a  majority  on  this 
committee  have  also  been  concerned  and  have 
been  working  to  assist  these  unfortunate 
children. 

As  I  said,  I  was  impressed  by  the  Minister 
of  Health's  explanation  of  not  only  what  the 
government  has  done  for  children  with  emo- 
tional and  mental  disorders,  but  also  the 
giant  strides  it  intends  to  make  in  this  area 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years.  I  was 
disappointed,  however,  that  what  I  consider 


to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
Minister's  statement  was  largely  ignored  and 
overlooked  by  both  members  of  this  House 
and  the  news  media. 

I  am  referring  to  the  statement  that  the 
government  is  making  arrangements  to  ac- 
credit all  facilities  providing  treatment  serv- 
ices for  children  with  mental  and  emotional 
disorders— and  also  to  accredit  all  programm^^ 
for  the  training  of  personnel  in  this  field. 

This  is  absolutely  essential  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  government  will  not  only  make 
this  licensing  compulsory,  but  will  set  strin- 
gent regulations  to  which  operators  of  these 
treatment  centres  must  conform  if  they  are 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
I  am  not  an  expert  nor  an  authority  on  the 
treatment  of  children  with  emotional  and 
mental  disorders.  Nor,  I  suspect,  are  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Opposition  who  have 
been  speaking  out  so  frequently  and  vocifer- 
ously on  the   subject  in  recent  months. 

We  have  all  heard  through  the  news  media 
in  the  past  several  months,  of  the  tragedy 
of  Warrendale.  I  have  made  a  real  attempt 
to  look  into  this  matter  of  Warrendale  to  tiy 
to  find  out  the  true  situation  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  There  is  an  old  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  "actions  speak  louder  than 
words".  Well,  on  the  basis  of  their  actions- 
actions  which  I  consider  unbelievably  irres- 
ponsible—I cannot  see  how  members  of  the 
former  staff  of  Warrendale  treatment  centre 
can  be  considered  fit  persons  to  care  for 
emotionally   disturbed   children. 

The  theories  behind  the  so-called  Warren- 
dale or  Brown  methods  of  treatment  may  well 
be  widely  accepted— and  regarded,  profes- 
sionally, as  very  good.  I  might  say,  however, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  they  are  far  from 
unique  and  were  being  practised  long  before 
Mr.  Brown  entered  social  work.  But  such 
theories,  by  themselves,  are  not  enough.  They 
must  be  put  into  practice  by  qualified, 
mature,  trained  personnel— persons  who  are 
able  to  cope  with  explosive  and  unexpected 
situations,  persons  who  are  emotionally  stable 
themselves. 

Some  members  of  our  select  committee 
visited  Warrendale— myself  among  them— and 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  were  rather 
shocked  at  the  filthy  conditions  we  saw;  and 
the  actions  of  some  of  the  staff  and  young- 
sters were  rather  unbelievable. 

As  I  said  before,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an 
expert,  but  surely  some  of  the  things  we 
saw  there  were  not  part  of  a  scientific 
approach  to  this  serious  question  of  emotional 
disturbance. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  are  pro- 
ducing the  results. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  There 
will  be  a  reply,  do  not  worry. 

Mr.  Bryden:   This  is  Tory  smear- 
Mr.  Peck:  The  member  has  had  his  turn. 

It    is    starting   to    bite    home    a    little    bit,    I 

think. 

And  it  is  on  such  points  that  members  of 
the  former  staff  of  Warrendale  stand  con- 
demned, by  their  actions  both  before  and 
after  September  8,  1966.  That  was  the  day 
when,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Warrendale,  the  Ontario  government 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  operation  of 
the  centre. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
John  Brown  has  been  nominated  as  an  NDP 
candidate  in  the  next  provincial  election,  and 
members  of  that  party  have  tried  to  make  the 
affair  into  a  political  football.  I  am  also 
aware  that,  in  some  quarters,  my  remarks  to- 
day will  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  political 
revenge  and  an  attempt  to  criticize  a  person 
and  a  party  primarily  because  they  happen 
to  be  political  opponents. 

Mr.   Bryden:    That   is   exactly   what   it   is. 

Mr.  Peck:  Let  me  stress,  and  stress  very 
strongly,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  certain  persons 
went  out  of  their  way  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  this  unfortunate  situation,  and 
my  feehngs  would  be  no  less  had  members  of 
my  own  party  acted  in  a  similar  fashion.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  his  dedicated  staff 
for  their  self-restraint  in  refusing  to  be  drawn 
into  the  pohtical  argument,  and  for  concen- 
trating on  the  well-being  of  the  children  in- 
volved. 

But  there  comes  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  record  should  be  set  straight.  From  my 
investigations  and  observations,  it  is  clear 
that  the  general  pubhc  has,  in  the  main,  been 
given  only  one  side  of  the  Warrendale  story 
—that  side  which  is  favourable  to  Mr.  Brown, 
his  staff,  and  the  NDP.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Minister  of  Health  will,  during  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  present  a  detailed  re- 
view of  the  circumstances  and  events  which 
resulted  in  so  much  publicity  concerning 
Warrendale  last  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  I  intend  raising  a  number 
of  points  and  questions  concerning  the  actions 
of  Mr.  Brown,  his  staff  and  others— actions 
which  I  believe  fully  substantiate  my  asser- 


tion that  the  former  staff  of  Warrendale  are 
not  fit  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  child- 
ren. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual, 
and  that  my  remarks  have  not  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Minister  of  Health  or  any  other 
member  of  the  government.  In  fact,  the 
Ministers  and  departments  involved  declined 
to  give  me  any  information  other  than  that 
already  made  public.  But  there  are  many 
other  private  individuals  who  are  aware  of 
certain  facts  relating  to  Warrendale,  and 
both  they  and  I  feel  these  facts  should  be 
brought  to  the  pubhc's  attention. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  irresponsible 
persons  to  mislead  the  public  grossly  as  to  the 
true  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  Warrendale 
as  a  private  treatment  centre.  The  impression 
has  been  fostered  that: 

First,  the  Ontario  government,  acting  be- 
hind the  scenes,  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  trouble  at  the  centre,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  these  alleged  actions,  Warrendale 
would  have  continued  to  operate  as  it  had 
been. 

Second,  that  the  Ontario  government  and 
senior  civil  servants  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
remove  Mr.  Brown  because  he  accepted  an 
NDP  nomination  for  the  next  election.  In- 
deed, as  recently  as  two  months  ago,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  referred  to  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment as  having  "ousted"  Mr.  Brown  from 
his   post  as   Warrendale's   director. 

These  charges  are  patently  false.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
John  Pollock  who  is  now  in  Switzerland,  but 
who  was  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
from  early  1966  up  to  the  collapse  of  the 
centre.  It  is  rather  a  lengthy  letter  but  I 
intend  to  quote  quite  liberally  from  it  in  the 
next  few  minutes.    He  says,  and  I  quote: 

I  became  a  director  of  Warrendale  about 
May,  1965. 

I  had  heard  comments  from  other  direc- 
tors that  Mr.  Brown  would  not  confine 
himself  to  policy  as  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors.  I  had  to  see  for  myself 
if  this  were  true  and  to  make  up  my  own 
mind  as  to  whether  I  could  function  as  a 
director— or  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resign  if  Mr.  Brown  were  allowed  to 
usurp   the   policy   formulating  process. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  To  whom  did  he  write  the 
letter? 

Mr.  Peck:  To  whom  it  may  concern. 
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I  might  interject  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  clear  proof  that  the  board  of  directors 
had  already  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  Mr.  Brown  prior  to 
May,  1965.  But  to  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Pollock's  statement: 

By  about  October-November,  1965,  I 
learned— and  I  believe  it  was  also  a  sur- 
prise to  the  other  directors— that  it  was  a 
condition,  precedent  to  being  employed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  that  all  employees  had  to 
agree  to  regular  therapy  by  Mr.  Brown  at 
$15.10  per  session. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  the 
ethics  and  morality  of  this  practice  with 
Mr.  Brown.  The  discussion  quickly  deteri- 
orated as  Mr.  Brown  appeared  to  be  in  an 
uncontrolled  rage.  These  rages  occurred 
on  several  occasions  when  the  board  ques- 
tioned or  disagreed  with  some  action  by 
Mr.  Brown. 

During  the  rage,  nothing  placates  him 
and  no  one  is  able  to  insert  a  word  until 
the  storm  has  spent  itself;  rational  dis- 
course is  completely  impossible.  As  I 
recall,  on  this  occasion,  the  subject  was 
dropped  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  subject  of  staff  therapy  came  up 
again  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Board 
members  attempted  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Brown  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
treatment  in  any  way,  nor  did  they  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  staff  therapy. 

The  board's  position  was  that  staff 
therapy  was  in  the  nature  of  on-the-job 
training  and  should  be  provided  free  of 
charge.  Mr.  Brown  agreed  that  he  would 
phase  himself  out  of  staff  therapy,  that  he 
anticipated  the  arrival  of  a  new  staff 
member  who  would  be  competent  to  ad- 
minister therapy  as  one  of  his  duties  with- 
out charge  to  the  staff. 

To  the  best  part  of  my  knowledge,  no 
part  of  this  agreement  was  ever  carried  out. 
,  The  board's  interest  in  the  matter  was  then 
presented  to  the  staff  as  an  unwarranted 
interference  with,  and  lack  of  confidence 
in,  treatment. 

I  believe  the  question  of  staff  therapy 
was  so  misrepresented  to  the  staff  as  to 
deliberately  discredit  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. In  the  subsequent  difficulties,  staff 
members  constantly  referred  to  the  board's 
interference  with  treatment,  and  no  expla- 
nation could  penetrate  the  wall  between 
staff  and  board.  Nothing  will  convince  me 
that  this  was  not  deliberately  created  in  the 
therapy  process. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  of  staff  therapy  alone 
raises  several  questions.  One  of  these  is: 
Where  did  the  money,  paid  for  the  therapy 
sessions,  go?  Warrendale  was  a  privately- 
operated  centre  financed  by  donations  from 
the  public,  fees  from  parents  and  children's 
aid  societies,  and  grants  received  from  the 
united  appeal. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Warrendale  was  not  over-endowed  with  funds. 
Was  the  money  from  the  therapy  sessions  — 
and  on  the  surface  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  sizeable  amount— turned  over  to  War- 
rendale to  help  defray  operating  expenses? 
Or  was  it  used  by  Mr.  Brown  to  help  finance 
his  own  private  company  now  known  as 
Brown  Camps  Limited? 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  question  of 
where  the  money  went,  be  answered.  I 
understand  that  auditors  have  examined  the 
books  of  Warrendale.  Perhaps  the  answers 
can  be  found  there.  Mr.  Pollock's  statement 
supports  the  public  disclosures  by  his  succes- 
sor, Mr.  Robert  McNair,  that  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinued to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  board  and 
committed  the  board  to  the  purchase  of  a  fleet 
of  cars  without  approval.  In  addition,  he 
raised  the  salaries  for  himself,  his  wife  and 
other  staff  members,  without  board  approval. 

Mr.  Pollock's  statement  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  was  obvious  Mr.  Brown  had  no  intention  of 
cooperating  with  the  board,  and  that  although 
normal  business  procedure  would  be  to  dis- 
miss the  former  director,  the  board  was  reluc- 
tant to  do  this.  Again  I  quote  from  Mr.  Pol- 
lock's statement: 

Also  it  was  obvious  that  accounting  pro- 
cedures were  inadequate.  Brown  was  ex- 
pecting the  board  to  make  major  decisions 
on  uninformative  financial  statements  that 
were  two  to  four  months  out  of  date.  The 
decision  was  made,  despite  Brown's  objec- 
tions, to  seek  the  assistance  of  independent 
management  consultants. 

Then,  early  last  year,  Mr.  Brown  advised  the 
board  that  he  was  going  to  seek  a  political 
nomination.  The  board  objected  because 
Warrendale  was  obviously  not  operating 
smoothly  and  required  the  services  of  a  full- 
time  director,  not  a  part-time  one.  Tied  to 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Pollock,  was  the  fact 
that  the  board  was  just  becoming  aware  "that 
Brown  had  a  further  conflict  of  interest  in 
Brown  Camps  Limited."  As  a  result,  the 
board  asked  for  Mr.  Brown's  resignation. 
Again  I  quote  Mr.  Pollock: 

The  first  point  I  would  make  here  is 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  board  had 
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ample  reason  to  ask  for  Brown's  resigna- 
ticm,  because  he  continually  usurped  the 
authority  of  the  board.  The  decision,  in 
the  directors'  meeting,  to  ask  for  his  resig- 
nation, was  made  on  that  basis— and  not 
on  the  basis  of  his  political  candidature. 

Mr.  Brown  very  definitely  knew  the  basis 
on  which  his  resignation  was  requested  and 
yet  he  promptly  misinformed  his  staff  that 
he  was  being  fired  because  he  was  an  NDP 
candidate.  This  inflammatory  misinforma- 
tion, coupled  with  the  misinformation  that 
the  board  of  directors  was  critical  of  treat- 
ment methods  —  staff  therapy  —  created  an 
atmosphere  of  distrust  and  thwarted  all 
attempts  to  reach  agreement  with  the  staff. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  here  is 
that  when  Brown's  resignation  was  re- 
quested and  he  refused,  I  advised  him  that 
my  only  alternative  was  to  dismiss  him. 
Brown's  response  was  that  if  dismissed  he 
would  have  to  be  removed  feet  first  and 
the  staff  with  him. 

Surely  a  reckless,  irresponsible  and  unprofes- 
sional attitude. 

Faced  with  this  irresponsibility,  the 
board  agreed  to  give  Brown  his  own  private 
treatment  centre,  in  return  for  his  co- 
operation in  a  smooth  transition  of  authority 
and  uninternipted  service  to  the  children. 
During  these  negotiations.  Brown  gave 
every  appearance  of  being  pleased  with  the 
settlement.  Criticism  did  not  appear  until 
several  weeks  later  in  the  developing  cam- 
paign to  discredit  the  board  of  directors  as 
inept  do-gooders  who  had  no  real  interest 
in  the  children. 

After  Mr.  Brown  left  on  what  appeared  to  be 
mutually  satisfactory  terms,  the  board  tried 
to  ensure  that  the  staff  would  provide  unin- 
terrupted service  to  the  children.  Mr.  Pollock 
describes  the  board's  attempts  to  reach  agree- 
ment with  senior  staff  remaining  at  Warren- 
dale  as,  "futile  as  shovelling  smoke." 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
board  left  no  stone  unturned  in  its  attempts 
to  reach  agreement  through  negotiations  and 
mediation  with  the  remaining  staff.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  staff 
had  no  intention  of  cooperating.  The  staff 
then  precipitated  the  crisis  by  submitting 
their  resignations  and  by  promising  to  walk 
out  en  masse  on  September  9,  1966.  To  me, 
such  action  by  the  staff  can  only  be  considered 
incredibly    irresponsible. 

Here  were  supposedly  professional,  trained 
care  workers  who,  for  their  own  selfish 
reasons,  were  prepared  to  walk  out  and  leave 


some  57  defenceless,  emotionally  disturbed 
children  without  proper  care  or  supervision. 
I  again  maintain  that  such  persons  are  not 
fit  to  be  in  charge  of  tliese  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. The  board  of  directors  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  ask  the  Ontario  government  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
centre.  The  board  was  thinking  primarily  of 
the  well-being  of  the  children.  The  staff 
obviously  put  their  own  interests  ahead  of 
those  of  the  children. 

Yet  what  happened  udien  the  departments 
of  Health  and  Public  Welfare-with  the 
assistance  of  volunteers  from  children's  aid 
societies  and  other  private  agencies— accepted 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
centre?  Then  the  former  staff's  attitude 
changed  abruptly.  They  had  been  "booted" 
out  by  an  evil  and  revengeful  government; 
"their"  children  had  been  taken  away  from 
them  by  force;  the  volunteer  workers  were 
descril)ed  as  cruel,  heartless  and  having  no 
understanding  of  problems  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  sickening 
and  almost  indescribable  display  of  hysteria^ 
emotional  instability,  physical  violence,  name- 
calling  and  other  actions  by  the  former  staff 
in  the  days  and  weeks  which  followed.  Those 
who  were  present  at  Warrendale  at  the  time 
tell  me  it  was  an  experience  they  could  never 
have  imagined  happening,  that  they  and  the 
children  were  subjected  to  constant  harass- 
ment, obscene  telephone  calls  and  attempts 
to  lure  the  children  away. 

Children  who  were  removed  to  Brown 
Camps  Limited  were  cmelJy  exploited  by  the 
former  staff.  The  staff  allowed  these  children 
to  be  interviewed  and  photographed  by  the 
press  and  television  and,  in  son>e  cases,  ob- 
viously coached  them  into  reciting  inflam- 
matory and  ridiculous  statements  of  alleged 
cruelty  and  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
then  volunteer  child  care  workers  at  War- 
rendale. 

In  the  Kght  of  what  occurred,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  appropriate  to  note  the  comment  of  an 
impartial  child  psychiatrist  in  an  article  in 
Macleans  magazine  detailing  the  events  which 
took  place  at  Warrendale  on  September  8. 
This  psychiatrist  was  quoted  as  saying: 

The  departing  staff  acted  in  the  way  you 
would  expect  the  parents  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  to  act  in  cases  where  the 
parents  were  responsible  for  the  dis- 
turbance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who  was  this  person? 

Mr.  Peck:  He  is  a  child  psychiatrist 
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Mr.  Brydcn:  No  name? 

Mr.   Peck:    I   will   get   the   name.    Careful 

research- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Careful  research  does  not  even 

gel  the  name. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Which  people  did  the  mem- 
ber discuss  the  statement- 
Mr.  Peck:  We  will  find  out  for  the  member. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Peck:  I  am  equally  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed that  a  political  party  would  stoop  so 
low  as  to  exploit  this  tragic  and  unfortunate 
situation  for  its  own  political  gain. 

An  article  in  a  publication  called  The  New 
Democrat  purportedly  giving  the  "facts"  of 
the  Warrendale  situation  was  the  most  biased 
and  bitter  diatribe  I  have  ever  read.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  article's  author, 
according  to  my  information,  was  employed 
at  Warrendale  without  the  board  of  directors' 
knowledge  early  last  year— well  before  the 
trouble  arose. 

The  author  of  this  article  is  also  identified 
as  the  editor  of  a  publication  published  by 
Brown  Camps  Limited.  The  first  issue  of 
this  newsletter  was  so  vitriolic  that  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  child  welfare  for  B.C. 
wrote  in  part,  as  quoted  in  Macleans  maga- 
zine: 

I  am  shocked  in  the  extreme  that  you 
would  resort  to  such  a  blatant  device,  using 
the  children's  confusion,  anxiety  and  fear 
to  propagandize  for  the  purpose  of  aggran- 
dizing your  limited  company. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Who  was  that  author?  Who 
could  that  possibly  be? 

Mr.  Peck:  It  is  all  recorded  in  Macleans 
magazine. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  Brown  Camps  Limited  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  open  a  centre  in  Van- 
couver, permission  was  only  granted  with  the 
proviso  that  the  government  of  that  province 
name  a  consulting  psychiatrist  as  a  "watch- 
dog" to  make  sure  that  adequate  treatment 
was  provided. 

It  is  also  unbelievable  that  Mrs.  Debby 
Brown  should  give  members  of  a  political 
party  free  access  to  consult  confidential  files 
at  Warrendale  and  indeed  make  photostats 
of  them— files  that  were  meant  only  for  the 
eyes  of  the  doctors,  psychiatrists  and  others 
charged  with  the  treatment  of  these  unfortu- 
nate children.  The  information  was  to  be  used. 


not  to  help  these  youngsters,  but  for  political 
purposes. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  stress 
again  that  licensing  of  treatment  centres 
should  be  careful  and  stringent,  and  there 
should  be  strict  supervision  of  these  centres 
to  ensure  that  such  a  tragic  situation  should 
never  occur  again.  Only  through  such  mea- 
sures can  we  be  sure  that  irresponsible 
persons  who  place  their  own  self-interest 
ahead  of  the  children  will  not  be  allowed  to 
operate  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  permit  a  question  before  he  sits  down? 

Mr.  Peck:  Do  you  want  the  name  of  the 
child  psychiatrist? 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  it  is  another  question. 
Mr.  Peck:  The  member  can  ask  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  wondering 
if  the  member  was  aware  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  had  his  own  inquiry  into  this 
organization  conducted  with  great  detail  and 
found  so  little  that  he  is  unwilling  to  publish 
anything  about  it— 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): That  is  not  a  question,  it  is  a  speech. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Was 
he  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  debate  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  first  1  would  like  to 
say  to  you  that  I  am  very  impressed  with 
your  abilities  in  maintaining  the  excellent  con- 
duct of  the  House  and  also  how  important  is 
your  attitude  of  friendliness  and  fairness  to 
every  member  of  this  assembly.  Of  course, 
knowing  your  efficiency  before  you  were 
elected  to  this  honourable  position,  it  is  no 
surprise  to  me  that  you  fill  the  position  in 
such  an  able  manner. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly)  who 
has  been  re-elected  as  Deputy  Speaker  of  the 
Legislature  again  this  year,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  I  know 
that  he  will  carry  out  his  duties  in  a  fair  and 
able  manner,  as  he  has  in  the  past. 

Since  the  last  session  some  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  Legislature.  A  new  member 
from  the  great  riding  of  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier) 
has  taken  his  seat  and  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  him  and  I  know  that 
it  will  not  be  too  long  before  he  will  feel  at 
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home  here  in  the  Legislature.  As  I  listened 
to  him  as  the  mover  in  the  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  I  was  sure  that  he  would 
contribute  to  the  debates  of  this  assembly. 

Another  change  that  has  taken  place  is  the 
resignation  of  our  former  leader  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son). This  has  come  about  because  of  his  ill 
health,  which  we  all  very  much  regret.  We 
ah  hope  that  his  health  will  be  restored  and 
he  will  be  back  in  his  seat  in  this  Legislature 
in  the  very  near  future.  Since  that  time  a 
new  leader  has  been  elected  by  our  party, 
the  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  who  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  all  Liberals  across 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Young  and  able,  he 
will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  Legislature 
as  holding  the  office  of  leader  of  the  oflBcial 
Opposition  for  such  a  short  time  before  being 
elected  premier  of  the  province. 

Another  change  is  that  since  the  last  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  has  reshuflfled  his  Cabinet.  I 
would  hke  to  congratulate  the  members  who 
have  been  named  as  Cabinet  Ministers.  May 
I  say  that  I  hope  they  will  bask  in  the  glory  of 
their  offices  because  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker, 
their  time  is  going  to  be  very  short. 

The  Throne  Speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
was  read  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  out- 
lined programmes  which  are  certainly  needed 
in  the  province.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
programme  of  Home  Ownership  Made  Easy 
foi  the  people  of  Ontario.  This  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  great  need  for  a  long  time  for 
people  of  lesser  means  and  as  my  leader  has 
said,  we  will  support  this  programme  and  will 
be  waiting  with  great  interest  to  see  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall)  bring  this  programme  into  full 
effect. 

Our  towns  and  villages  have  long  been 
refused  approval  to  build  homes  in  new  sub- 
divisions due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  finance  sewage  systems.  And  the 
reason  for  the  high  costs  of  such  financing  in 
our  riural  areas  is  the  high  cost  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
every  department  of  the  government  there 
are  the  ablest  and  finest  groups  of  people  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  the 
province— men  and  women  who  know  the 
problems  that  exist  and  who  can  advise  the 
people.  Yet  the  government,  over  the  years, 
must  rely  on  studies  being  made  and  once 
again,  in  the  Throne  Speech,  we  find  more 
studies  mentioned.  The  government  gives  the 
impression  that  it  is  trying  to  find  places  to 
hide  rather  than  coming  right  out  and  making 
firm  decisions  on  problems  that,  in  this  day 


and  age,  are  creating  hardships  for  property 
owners  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  prov- 
ince. When  these  property  owners  received 
their  tax  notices  last  fall,  the  cost  of  education 
staggered  the  citizens  in  many  areas,  yet  they 
have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  education 
will  continue  to  rise.  It  is  true  that  the  future 
generations  must  be  educated,  and  we  all 
believe  in  that,  in  order  to  exist  in  a  changing 
society,  but  small  towns  and  villages  find  it 
most  difficult  to  afford  other  services  that  are 
also  necessary  in  order  to  grow— such  as 
sewage  systems  and  sufficient  water  supply. 

With  the  increased  taxes  for  education,  the 
average  wage-earner  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
more  taxes.  And  since  they  cannot  get  ap- 
proval to  build  homes  in  new  subdivisions, 
and  are  without  sewage  and  water  systems, 
new  industries  will  not  locate  in  these  rural 
towns  and  villages.  So  these  communities 
in  rural  Ontario  stand  still,  but  they  try  to 
educate  their  children  through  high  school. 
Then  the  children,  for  the  most  part,  have  to 
move  to  the  golden  horseshoe  or  the  big 
city,  to  complete  their  education  and  to  seek 
employment.  As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
circumstances  such  as  these  are  depopulating 
rural  Ontario.  We  certainly  do  not  need  any 
studies  to  see  this  trend  that  is  taking  place, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  any  report  on 
taxation  in  order  to  be  aware  of  what  would 
benefit  rural  Ontario.  It  is  tlie  cost  of  educa- 
tion on  the  property  owners  that  is  causing 
so  much  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
some  time  ago  to  learn  about  a  provincial 
highway  study  which  recommended  handing 
back  provincial  highways  to  the  counties  of 
the  province.  These  highways  have  been  in 
the  provincial  highway  system  for  years,  and 
it  is  a  great  shock  to  learn  that  the  counties 
will  have  the  added  burden  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  roads.  The  counties,  years 
ago,  rejoiced  that  the  government  had  taken 
over  these  roads  under  the  provincial  high- 
way system,  believing  that  they  would  be  per- 
manently reheved  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
roads  in  repair.  It  looks  as  though  the  pro- 
vincial government  can  repudiate  definite 
commitments  at  any  time,  putting  more  costs 
on  the  counties  and  on  the  already  over-bur- 
dened property  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  year  the  gasoline  tax 
was  increased,  diesel  fuel  tax  increased,  and 
now  we  find  the  government  ready  to  saddle 
the  counties  with  still  more  taxes.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  trend  that  the  government  is  taking, 
or  another  warning  signal  that  other  govern- 
ment commitments  may  be  forced  on  the 
little  taxpayers  of  this  province. 
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The  townships  cannot  hand  any  of  their 
roads  back  to  any  corporations,  but  this 
happened  when  the  government  increased 
taxes  —  more  cars  on  the  roads,  and  more 
trucks,  and  also  a  great  increase  in  the  tourist 
industry.  I  consider  it  a  backward  step  for  the 
province  to  hand  back  to  the  counties  the 
additional  burden  of  looking  after  local  roads. 
So,  without  waiting  for  any  studies,  we  con- 
sider that  the  time  has  come  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
education  in  this  province,  which  my  leader 
has  stated  he  would  do  in  a  certain  time,  after 
the  next  election.  This  would  give  small  rural 
communities  the  opportunity  to  progress  and 
to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  problem  that  is  of 
great  concern  is  the  continual  increase  in 
automobile  insurance  rates  for  private  car 
owners.  Rates  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point,  and  owners  are  unable  to  believe 
that  these  increases  are  justified,  and  we 
learn  that  these  rates  will  increase  again  this 
year.  In  1966,  automobile  insurance  increased 
5.8  per  cent  in  the  province.  In  1965  rates 
were  increased  on  two  occasions— one  of  16 
per  cent  and  the  second  of  5  per  cent.  Again 
in  1964  rates  were  increased  19  per  cent; 
in  1963  8  per  cent  and  in  1962  2.7  per  cent. 

The  automobile  has  become  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  one's  life.  Many  people  depend 
upon  it  for  a  livelihood  and  most  people 
depend  on  it  for  transportation,  so  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  of  insurance  is  a  real 
hardship  on  many  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  young  man  under  25  years  of  age  whom 
the  insurance  companies  class  as  in  the  age 
group  of  those  most  likely  to  have  car  acci- 
dents. We  consider  that  higher  rates  for  this 
age  group  than  any  other  are  unfair  and 
unreasonable— because  the  majority  of  them 
have  never  had  an  accident.  We  feel  that 
when  such  young  people  drive  for  a  year 
without  an  accident  then  their  insurance 
premiums  should  be  reduced  the  next  year— 
or  that  they  are  given  some  other  incentive 
to  keep  on  driving  with  care. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  province  of 
Alberta  had  set  up  a  committee  of  the  Leds- 
lature  in  that  province  that  made  a  study  of 
automobile  insurance  after  insuran«"e  com- 
panies had  stated  they  were  losing  money  on 
automobile  insurance.  Investigation  showed 
that  the  system  of  bookkeeping  of  the  com- 
panies was  very  complicated  and  the  commit- 
tee was  not  satisfied  with  its  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  in  this  province  a 
select   committee   on   car   insurance   in    1960 


and  we  have  learned  also  that  another  study 
was  carried  out  by  the  government.  However 
we  have  never  heard  that  any  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  such  investigations  have  ever 
been  implemented  by  the  government. 

Continual  complaints  come  from  our  con- 
stituents about  the  cost  of  automobile  insur- 
ance and  I  daresay,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
member  in  this  House  hears  these  complaints. 
I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  the  government 
taking  over  automobile  insurance  of  the  prov- 
ince because  it  would  put  over  5,000  insur- 
ance agents  out  of  business,  but  I  suggest 
that  a  board  should  be  set  up  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  car  owners  and  from 
inasurance  agents  and  companies,  and  The 
Department  of  Insurance  to  investigate  pres- 
ent automobile  insurance  rates.  Thus,  before 
insurance  companies  can  increase  rates  again 
this  board  would  have  to  give  its  approval. 

Another  matter  that  aggravated  many  citi- 
zens of  this  province  is  the  procedures  used  in 
collecting  the  five  per  cent  sales  tax.  People 
know  that  the  government  has  to  have  money 
and  they  know  that  there  is  no  other  source 
for  money  than  from  the  people.  The  people 
also  know  that  the  federal  government  im- 
poses a  12  per  cent  tax  on  certain  articles, 
and  people  know  that  if  they  buy  an  article 
for  $1,000  they  must  pay  the  12  per  cent 
federal  tax,  which  amounts  to  $120,  and  also 
the  five  per  cent  provincial  sales  tax  which 
amounts  to  $50  on  a  $1,000  purchase.  These 
two  taxes  together  should  be  $170.  But  the 
buyer  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  total  sales 
tax  amounts  to  $176,  which  is  $6  more  than 
he  expected  to  pay  and  he  studies  the  bill 
trying  to  figure  it  out. 

He  believes  there  is  a  mistake.  He  believes 
he  has  been  overcharged.  But  instead,  he 
discovers  for  the  first  time  that  the  12  per 
cent  federal  tax  is  added  to  the  $1,000  pur- 
chase making  it  $1,120,  and  then  it  is  on  this 
amount  that  he  has  to  pay  the  five  per  cent 
provincial  sales  tax  making  it  $56.  So  there 
has  been  no  mistake  made  and  he  has  learned 
something  that  he  did  not  know  before— 
that  he  pays  a  tax  on  tax,  a  compound  tax 
in  other  words.  This  is  very  upsetting  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  This  is  a  poor  method 
indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  behind-the-curtain  approach— an  under- 
handed way  of  prying  money  out  of  people 
without  them  knowing  it. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
it  is  legal.  This  is  not  done  in  the  United 
States.  Even  the  Republicans  in  the  United 
States  do  not  do  it.  I  hear  they  do  not  even 
do   it   in   Viet   Nam,  where   there  is   a   war 
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going  on.  I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince should  know  exactly  what  per  cent  of 
sales  tax  they  have  to  pay  without  the  use 
of  gimmicks  in  order  to  squeeze  more  money 
out  of  the  innocent  buyer.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  entirely  wrong  method  of  taxation 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  government  would 
correct  this  and  not  let  it  continue  to  be  the 
practice.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  produce  figures  as  to  how  much 
revenue  is  generated  by  this  compounded  tax 
—it  seems  to  me  that  "provincial  bilking 
fund"  would  be  the  appropriate  title. 

It  would  not  be  right  if  I  did  not  say  some- 
thing about  agriculture  in  this  Throne  De- 
bate. There  was  great  unrest  in  this  industry 
at  the  beginning  of  1966.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  province  there  were 
tractor  demonstrations  on  our  highways 
opposing  the  low  prices  which  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  products  which  is  not 
enough  for  some  farmers  to  live  on.  How- 
ever, by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  many  areas 
where  weather  conditions  were  favourable 
the  yield  from  farm  crops  was  up.  But  of 
course  on  the  other  hand,  in  other  areas 
crops  were  disappointing  in  places  where  the 
weather  was  poor  over  a  long  period.  Prices 
did  rise  for  some  farm  products,  and  this 
helped  the  farmers  considerably.  The  federal 
and  provincial  governments  also  increased  the 
subsidy  on  milk,  which  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  dairy  industry.  But  with 
these  improvements  I  still  feel  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  in  this  prov- 
ince should  receive  more  of  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  product,  which 
is  wheat  grown  in  southern  Ontario  and  used 
to  make  fine  pastry,  cookies  and  cakes. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
for  this  product  goes  to  the  processor  and  the 
distributor  while  the  farmer  gets  only  eight 
per  cent. 

The  agricultural  industry  is  a  very  import- 
ant one  in  the  economy  of  any  country.  Food 
is  most  essential  and  we  have  always  had 
an  abundance  of  it  in  this  country  and  we  are 
therefore  very  fortunate.  Many  people  earn 
their  livelihood  through  agriculture,  including 
those  people  who  are  engaged  in  producing 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  chemicals  of  all 
kinds,  and  those  engaged  in  the  processing, 
packaging  and  marketing  of  food.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  40  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  earn  a  livelihood  one  way  or 
another  in  connection  with  the  agriculture 
industry.  So,  based  on  that  percentage  in  the 
United  States,  there  must  be  about  30  per 


cent  of  the  population  of  Ontario  who  earn 
their  living  in  the  same  way. 

I  would  say  in  the  past  there  has  been  a 
cheap  food  policy  for  the  farmer,  but  what  he 
receives  at  his  farm  for  his  produce  does  not 
give  him  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 

This  year  I  had  young  farmers  approach 
me  and  say  that  they  had  good  yields  from 
their  crops,  yet  when  they  paid  up  all  debts 
they  had  no  money  left  for  themselves  or 
their  wives  and  many  of  them  have  stated 
that  they  were  going  to  try  for  jobs  in  car 
plants  where  they  could  get  $2.50  per  hour, 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  have  a  much 
better  life.  We  read  in  the  press  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  food  all  over  the  world 
in  a  very  few  years,  but  if  the  farmer  could 
receive  a  reasonable  profit  he  would  he  more 
than  willing  to  keep  on  with  the  business  of 
producing  food  so  that  there  would  never 
need  to  be  any  shortage  of  food  in  this 
country. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart)  called  a  conference  at  Vineland 
last  October  and  it  was  well  attended,  many 
farm  and  agricultural  organizations  of  the 
province  lieing  present  along  with  many 
farmers.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Minister  for  this  conference  and  at  the  meet- 
ing we  heard  excellent  speakers  from  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  England.  Many  prob- 
lems facing  the  agricultural  industry  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference. 
A  committee  was  set  up  to  study  various  ways 
of  achieving  income  incentives  and  other 
techniques  to  Ijenefit  farmers.  What  concerns 
me  is,  will  this  study  take  one  year,  two  years 
or  just  how  long  will  this  study  take? 

This  convention  voted  in  favour  of  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  use  of  gimmicks  in  the 
sale  of  food  in  the  province  which  have  the 
effect  of  raising  food  prices  to  consumers.  I 
was  very  disappointed  when  there  was  no 
mention  made  whatsoever  in  the  Throne 
Speech  of  any  such  legislation  to  stop  the 
use  of  gimmicks  to  promote  the  sale  of  food. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  government  is  simply 
going  to  ignore  the  recommendations  brought 
forth  at  this  conference. 

In  dealing  with  agriculture  in  the  province, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  profit  and  loss 
as  well  as  other  aspects  of  the  agriculture 
industry  in  Ontario.  In  the  beef  industry 
there  is  relative  prosperity  at  the  present 
time,  there  being  a  reasonable  cost-expense 
relationship,  although  there  is  some  question 
about  the  cost  of  beef  to  the  consumer.  I 
believe  there  is  a  cost-price  squeeze  going  on 
at  present  regarding  the  hog  industry.  There 
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is  a  hog  marketing  board  and  the  men  on 
this  board  do  their  best  to  bring  their 
problems  to  the  government  and  the  govern- 
ment should  take  the  lead  in  assisting  the 
board  to  provide  for  better  profits  in  the 
production  of  hogs  at  the  present  time. 

Regarding  the  white  bean  industry  in 
southern  Ontario,  and  being  aware  of  the 
happenings  and  experiences  of  last  year  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  present  condi- 
tions in  the  industry,  I  feel  sure  that  if  the 
government  would  work  as  hard  this  year  for 
this  industry  as  it  did  last  year,  there  would 
be  fewer  problems  of  marketing  the  surplus 
bean  crop  at  satisfactory  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Speaking  again  about  the  wheat  industry 
in  Ontario,  this  crop  is  now  under  a  market- 
ing board  organized  and  supervised  by  the 
government.  Here  again  we  have  a  crop  that 
is  not  as  profitable  as  it  should  be  to  the 
producer.  It  is  a  crop  that  brings  the  lowest 
income,  yet  as  far  as  the  prices  consumers 
have  to  pay  it  is  the  highest.  It  looks  as 
though  the  government  sits  idly  by  and  allows 
these  conditions  to  exist.  I  would  like  to  ask 
when  we  can  expect  the  situation  to  improve 
as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned. 

I  may  say  that  the  tobacco  industry  is  in  a 
very  healthy  state  of  aflFairs  and  very  good 
prices  were  received  in  1966,  which  I  am 
most  pleased  to  announce.  It  looks  as  if  next 
year  there  will  be  an  increased  acreage  and 
these  tobacco  farmers  are  concerned  that  they 
will  not  have  suflBcient  labour  to  take  care  of 
increased  production  in  1967. 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  only  one  other  crop 
and  that  is  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  in 
the  province.  This  crop  is  largely  under 
marketing  boards  and  supervised  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  some  parts  of  the  province  we 
have  such  bad  conditions  that  the  growers  are 
pulling  up  their  fruit  trees  and  the  consumer 
is  paying  the  highest  prices  in  history.  Surely 
the  government  is  aware  of  this  and  the 
people  would  like  to  know  when  steps  can 
be  taken  to  improve  the  whole  situation. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  facing  agri- 
culture today  is  the  scarity  of  a  labour  force 
and  farmers  for  the  most  part  have  had  to 
hire  inexperienced  labour.  The  point  has  been 
reached  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire 
year-round  experienced  farm  labour.  Another 
thing  is  that  agriculture  has  become  so  highly 
mechanized  that  with  inexperienced  labour 
this  has  caused  considerable  loss  to  the 
farmer.  Those  in  the  labour  force  would 
rather  get  employment  in  industry  or  con- 
struction than  go  .into  agriculture.    1  would 


suggest  the  grading  of  farm  labour.  In  indus- 
try there  are  welders,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  so  on,  and  in  agriculture  many  branches 
require  much  more  training  and  expert  labour. 
If  employment  cannot  be  found  in  industry, 
workers  go  into  agriculture  and  this  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  producer  or  the  con- 
sumer. So  I  think  the  government  should  take 
immediate  and  positive  action  in  this  regard. 

There  are  other  problems  that  concern  agri- 
culture that  I  have  not  mentioned  today.  I 
do  not  wish  whatsoever  to  condemn  market- 
ing boards  but  I  do  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  room  for  improvement.  I  suggest  that 
this  government  should  be  leading  in  this 
respect.  May  I  suggest  that  the  lack  of 
leadership  has  allowed  agriculture  to  drift 
into  a  sad  condition  and  the  government 
apparently  has  no  suggestions  to  rectify  the 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  only 
part  of  the  agricultural  picture  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  paint  a  better  one.  The  farm 
income  in  the  net  is  far  too  low  and  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  government.  Much  of  agriculture 
is  under  the  supervision  of  boards  but  appar- 
ently there  are  no  plans  to  help  increase  the 
net  income  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  8,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipal  Act. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  stand- 
ing to  make  the  motion  to  have  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill  passed  in  this  House,  I 
may  say  to  you  that  there  may  be  some  in 
this  House  who  will  wonder  why  I,  of  all 
people  in  the  House,  would  be  here  dealing 
with  a  topic  of  which  I  have  so  little  knowl- 
edge. 

There  are  many  members  in  this  House, 
and  quite  frankly  I  envy  them,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  respect  to  munici- 
pal matters.  Of  course  many  of  them  came 
through  the  mill  of  running  for  municipal 
oflace,  and  later  coming  into  this  chamber.  I 
am  afraid,  and  I  have  always  envied  it,  that 
I  have  not  had  that  experience.  Therefore, 
over  the  years  in  this  chamber,  I  have  not 
raised  my  voice  too  often  in  regard  to  matters 
pertaining  to  general  municipal  law  in  this 
province. 
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However,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  regard 
to  another  matter  completely,  namely  the 
prosecution  in  the  courts  of  one  Mr.  Justice 
Landreville,  I  became  quite  perturbed  and 
thought  that  perhaps  something  was  happen- 
ing in  regard  to  the  general  laws  of  this  prov- 
ince of  which  I  was  not  aware.  Therefore  I 
caused  some  investigation  on  my  own  behalf— 
into  this  general  question  of  the  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  position  and  the  duties 
and  the  responsibility  of  an  elected  member 
of  a  municipal  corporation,  and  an  appointed 
ofiicer  of  a  municipal  corporation,  with  his 
own  personal  interest. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  more  than  disturbed 
when  I  finally  understood  that  Mr.  Justice 
Landreville,  for  instance,  was  being  prose- 
cuted in  a  criminal  court  under  The  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada,  for  what  was  then  alleged 
his  wrongdoing,  rather  than  under  the  general 
municipal  law  of  this  province.  It  seemed  to 
me,  in  reading  the  provisions  of  the  criminal 
code  in  respect  of  what  that  gentleman  was 
charged  with,  that  obviously  the  onus  on  the 
Crown  to  prove  the  case  is  likely  to  be  an 
extremely  hard  one  to  prove  in  the  courts. 
As  it  turned  out,  of  course,  the  onus  was  so 
great  in  that  particular  case  that  the  matter 
eventually  was  not  proceeded  with;  it  did  not 
go  beyond  the  very  preliminary  stages  of  a 
prosecution  under  the  criminal  code. 

I  could  not  figure  out,  in  the  naive  and 
ignorant  state  of  my  mind  at  that  time,  why 
that  gentleman  was  prosecuted  under  the 
criminal  code.  Then  I  began  to  take  a  look 
at  the  provisions  of  The  Municipal  Act  which 
pertain  to  this  conflict-of-interest  question, 
and  it  soon  became  quite  clear  to  me  why 
in  that  case  and,  as  I  have  since  discovered, 
other  cases,  there  is  very  little  that  is  done 
in  the  way  of  prosecution  under  The  Munici- 
pal Act— in  comparison  to  some  of  these  other 
measures  that  may  be  available  to  catch  some 
people  when  they  commit  a  wrongdoing,  and 
when  there  is  a  conflict  between  their  own 
interest  and  those  of  the  people  they  are 
supposed  to  represent. 

Obviously,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Lan- 
dreville for  instance,  the  Crown  quite  rightly 
decided  that  they  would  not  proceed  under 
The  Municipal  Act,  because  the  only  penalty 
under  The  Municipal  Act  is  a  disqualification 
of  office.  Here  was  a  particular  gentleman, 
who  had  left  municipal  office  some  years 
before— as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number  of  years 
before— and  was  in  another  very  high  position 
of  trust  in  this  country.  Therefore,  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  under  The  Municipal  Act 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  the  extreme, 
because  the  only  penalty  in  the  Act  at  the 


moment  for  such  an  alleged  offence,  is  to  dis- 
qualify the  gentleman  from  oflBce. 

This,  I  firmly  believe,  is  one  reason  why 
some  of  these  provisions  in  The  Municipal 
Act  relating  to  the  conflict  of  interest  are 
ignored  far  more  than  they  should  be.  Solely 
and  simply,  the  only  penalty  is  disqualification 
of  public  oflBce;  and  in  some  cases,  the  par- 
ticulars and  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged 
offence,  if  any,  only  come  to  light  when  this 
is  hardly  a  penalty  or  hardly  a  remedy  any 
longer  in  regard  to  some  of  these  offences. 

A  further  aspect  in  this  whole  matter  struck 
me,  and  that  is  especially  concerning  the 
small  municipalities.  I  think  the  provisions  of 
The  Municipal  Act,  as  they  now  stand,  must 
do  a  great  deal  to  dissuade  people  from  run- 
ning for  public  oflBce,  because  if  a  member 
has  any  interest  whatsoever  in  a  contract- 
by  member  I  mean  a  member  of  council,  Mr. 
Speaker— if  a  member  of  council  has  any 
interest  at  all  in  a  contract  with  that  particu- 
lar municipal  corporation,  there  is  very  little 
that  he  can  do  about  it  as  far  as  his  own 
elected  oflBce  is  concerned.  According  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act,  he  must  resign  from  the 
municipal  council  or  make  very  sure  that  he 
has  no  interest  in  any  such  contract. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  province— I  do  not  think  the 
matter  is  quite  as  urgent  in  the  large  munici- 
J)alities  as  it  must  be  in  some  of  the  smaller 
municipalities— but  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  particular  provision  in  The  Municipal  Act 
at  the  moment  would  do  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
suade people  from  running  for  public  oflBce. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  an  unintentional  result 
of  the  legislation  as  it  now  exists. 

I  have  had  presented  to  me  the  stated  legis- 
lative policy  of  the  general  municipal  law  of 
the  state  of  New  York— and  this  is  a  particu- 
lar statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  which  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  agree,  and  I  would  like  you 
to  hear  it.   I  am  quoting: 

If  government  is  to  attract  and  hold 
competent  administrators,  public  service 
must  not  require  a  complete  divesting  of 
all  proprietary  and  contractual  interests. 
Real  conflict  must  be  rooted  out  without 
condemning  the  inconsequential. 

I  feel,  sir,  that  there  must  be  some  provision 
in  our  municipal  law  to  permit  people  to  come 
to  the  municipal  council,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  a  member  of  the  municipal  council,  and 
properly  and  succinctly,  and  in  detail,  spell 
out  exactly  what  the  conflict  of  interest  may 
be  or  potentially  could  be.  I  feel  that  as  long 
as  they  then  refrain  from  voting,  and  refrain 
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from  discussing  the  matter,  and  refrain  from 
attempting  to  influence  any  other  member  of 
that  municipal  council,  and  as  long  as  the 
cards  are  on  the  table  and  everybody  knows 
where  that  particular  councillor  stands,  then 
there  should  be  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
that  particular  member  cannot  complete  his 
stay  in  the  municipal  council— and,  indeed, 
play  a  full  part  from  there  on  in  in  all  matters 
of  the  council,  except  of  course  matters  per- 
taining to  that  particular  conflict. 

But  there  are  those  two  aspects  that  this 
bill  of  mine— and  I  am  the  first  to  admit  that 
it  is  a  very  incomplete  bill,  and  the  provisions 
in  it  have  not  been  drafted  well— but  those 
are  two  aspects  of  this  particular  bill  which 
I  feel  have  been  dealt  with  at  least  in  some 
sort  of  fashion. 

The  third  aspect  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the 
question  of  the  penalty  or  the  remedy.  I  feel 
that  there  should  be  two  ways  of  attacking 
this  problem,  where  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest  and  where  the  particular  municipal 
councillor  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  that 
conflict  or  to  the  statutes  in  this  regard. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  he  should  be  open  to 
easy  disqualification  from  office.  Now  that 
is  a  very  glib  phrase  that  rolls  oflF  the  tongue 
in  this  province  very  easily,  because  it  is 
peculiar  to  this  province.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  municipal  law  of  this  province,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  a  disqualification  of  office 
is  available  under  some  of  these  circum- 
stances. However,  I  think  it  is  a  remedy  that 
should  stay  in  the  law  and  therefore  this  par- 
ticular bill  has  that  aspect  included  in  it. 

Second,  and  this  is  a  new  aspect,  as  far 
as  I  know  in  this  general  field,  if  there  is 
anyone  who  makes  a  profit  from  the  particular 
contract  with  which  he  is  involved,  then  first 
of  all  he  should  be  accountable  for  it  to  the 
municipality  —  and  that  profit  should  be 
returnable  to  the  municipality. 

This  is  something,  so  far  as  I  know,  quite 
new.  It  may  not  be  a  proper  recourse,  I  do 
not  know,  but  certainly  it  would  remove  any 
pecuniary  gain  that  exists  there  at  the  moment 
as  far  as  balancing  these  interests  between 
good  government  and  a  person's  own  inter- 
ests is  concerned.  I  would  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  is  put  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
having  debate,  and  having  opinions  expressed 
by  the  members;  and  also,  hopefully,  perhaps 
even  at  some  time  by  the  government. 

Finally,  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
criminal  implication  involved  in  these  matters. 
That,  of  course,  is  covered  in  the  final  sec- 
tions of  this  particular  bill,  dealing  with  The 


Summary  Procedures  Act— whereby  a  person, 
at  any  time,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a 
municipal  council  or  whether  he  is  a  munici- 
pal officer,  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  criminal 
courts  by  the  Crown  in  the  normal  way;  and 
if  so  there  is  a  nominal  fine  involved. 

The  fine  is  nominal  in  these  cases  because 
I  am  still  firmly  convinced  that  the  ultimate 
remedy  is  disgrace,  and  the  ultimate  remedy 
is  disqualification  of  office.  Nevertheless  I 
think  there  should  be  provision  in  case  there 
is  no  elector  or  voter  in  the  area  who  wants 
to  lay  the  information,  or  obtain  the  fiat  in 
the  other  sections  of  the  Act  and  proceed  in 
his  own  way.  In  case  there  are  circum- 
stances where  that  is  not  possible,  or  no  one 
will  come  forward  to  do  it,  I  think  the  other 
remedy  in  The  Summary  Procedures  Act  is 
available  so  that  the  Crown  itself  can  proceed. 
Those,  really,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  only 
comments  I  have  to  make  on  it.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  of  course,  is  not  at  the 
moment  presented  to  the  House  in  any  hope 
or  wish  that  the  House  today  will  adopt  it 
with  the  approval  of  the  government.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill,  of  course,  is  to  focus 
attention  on  an  area  of  the  law  at  the 
moment  which,  at  best,  can  merely  be 
described  as  a  murky  mess;  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  focus  attention  on  this  matter 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  have  some  en- 
lightened discussion  on  the  matter  so  that 
hopefully  the  government  will  see  that  it  is 
an  area  in  which  it  itself  should  move.  Per- 
haps we  can  then  proceed  at  that  time  with 
a  more  detailed  bill  and  government  policy 
and  move  correctly  along  the  road  that  I  feel 
is  an  area  that  cries  out  for  legislative  reform 
at  the  moment. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  do  want  to 
discuss.  That  is,  for  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  anyway  in  this  country,  much 
less  in  this  province,  we  are  setting  out 
affirmatively  the  general  duty  and  the  general 
standard  applicable  to  municipal  councillors 
in  this  field.  I  have  had  it  described,  in  some 
of  the  correspondence  I  have  received  since 
this  particular  bill  received  some  press  pub- 
licity, as  a  pious  hope.  For  your  elucidation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  read  the  first  part  of  the 
second  section  of  this  bill: 

Every  member  of  the  council  of  a 
municipality,  and  every  officer  of  a  muni- 
cipal corporation,  shall  exercise  the  powers 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
honestly,  carefully,  diligently,  in  good  faith 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  municipality. 

Now  I  have  had  that  criticized  in  corres- 
pondence   and    perhaps    I    will    hear    some 
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criticism  today  "as  a  mere  pious  hope."  A 
further  criticism  of  it  was  what  court  in  this 
land  would  attempt  to  make  those  vague 
standards  stand  up  in  the  event  of  either  a 
prosecution  or  in  the  event  of  a  fiat  being 
issued  so  that  someone  could  be  charged 
under  this  section. 

I  feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  start  some- 
where and  this  is  as  good  a  start  as  anything 
else  that  exists  on  the  statutes  at  the  moment 
in  this  province  or  any  of  the  other  provinces. 
I  feel  that  at  the  moment  that  particular 
wording  is  taken  from  some  of  the  general 
precedents  that  exist  in  the  law  today  in 
regard  to  judicial  pronouncements  that  have 
been  made  over  the  years. 

It  may  be  a  start,  it  may  be  a  pious  hope, 
but  if  there  are  further  refinements  needed  I 
am  sure  the  courts  of  this  land  are  perfectly 
capable  of  later  exercising  and  expanding 
upon  those  particular  standards. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Nothing  wrong 
with  a  bit  of  piety. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Absolutely  not.  The 
member  for  Sudbury  has  interjected  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  piety  and  I  agree  with 
him  especially  in  this  particular  field. 

In  the  hope  that  we  can  have  a  discussion 
and  a  worthwhile  discussion  on  this  bill,  and 
with  the  intent  that  it  is  here  to  focus  public 
attention  and  particularly  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  this  matter,  I  feel  that  I  have 
said  enough  about  the  bill  itself,  even  though 
it  does  have  wide  loopholes  and  even  though 
there  are  many  refinements  which  on  a  more 
comprehensive  study  I  myself  would  hke  to 
make.  I  feel,  sir,  that  it  does  have  a  bona  fide 
objective— the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  municipal  corporations— 
which  must  be  balanced,  and  this  bill,  I  feel, 
is  a  worthwhile  balance. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  amazing  what  an  apparent 
election  year  will  bring  forth  from  some  of 
the  backbenchers.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  that  the  law  in  this 
field  is  a  murky  mess  but  I  ask  the  member 
for  St.  George  where  he  has  been  in  the 
almost  10  years  that  he  has  been  in  the 
Legislature  and  where  was  his  voice  when 
this  matter  was  raised  perennially  from  this 
side  of  the  House  in  an  effort  to  correct  this 
murky  mess?  Where  was  he  in  1960  and 
1961  and  1962? 

And  if  he  wants  references  to  the  various 
debates,  these  matters  were  raised,  raised 
forcefully,  and  raised  intelHgently,  with  a 
code  of  law  and  a  series  of  amendments  that 


we  put  forward,  and  his  colleagues  hooted 
them  dov/n,  led  by  that  eminent  gentleman 
who  came  from  Victoria,  Mr.  Frost,  who  said 
the  government  did  not  want  to  put  the  man 
in  jail  who  had  an  interest  in  seUing  a  shovel 
to  the  municipality.  I  remember  the  member 
for  St.  George  was  in  the  House  that  day  and 
he  applauded  Mr.  Frost  when  he  was  making 
these  statements.  I  remember  that  well  just 
as  though  it  were  yesterday. 

It  amazes  me  that  suddenly  in  his  new- 
found zeal  for  righting  wrongs,  he  has  come 
to  discover  these  heinous  provisions  in  our 
municipal  law.  In  one  set  of  debates  here,  I 
actually  referred  to  him.  He  had  spoken  a 
few  minutes  before  this  topic  came  up,  and 
I  urged  him  to  get  up  and  to  join  in,  know- 
ing his  thinking  is  so  clear  and  so  definitive 
in  matters  of  this  sort,  but  he  would  not  rise 
from  his  .seat  and  took  no  part  in  the  debate 
at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  he 
has  sat  here  for  the  better  part  of  10  years 
listening  to  these  debates,  and  intelligent  a 
man  as  he  is,  up  to  this  moment  he  discarded 
any  thought  of  reform  in  this  particular  field 
of  law  completely  from  his  mind.  I  do  not 
know  what  brought  him  to  this  sudden  dis- 
covery, but  hopefully  a  little  light  is  dawning 
and  hopefully  a  little  light  will  dawn  on  his 
colleagues  on  the  government  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  doubtful;  they  are 
beyond  reform. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  he  has  suggested  that  the 
anomalies  in  the  law  must  be  unintentional. 
Well,  I  would  hardly  expect  the  member  for 
St.  George,  after  the  performance  he  put  on 
on  the  deposit  insurance  bill  the  other  night, 
to  be  anything  other  than  the  apologist  for 
the  government,  but  anyone  who  can  sit  in 
this  House  for  the  length  of  time  that  he  has 
and  suggest  that  the  government's  errors  in 
this  important  field  are  unintentional  just  has 
not  been  paying  attention  or  could  not  care 
less.  I  know  the  member  for  St.  George  pays 
attention,  so  obviously  up  to  this  time  he 
just  could  not  care  less. 

I  share  with  him,  as  I  say,  the  opinion  that 
the  law  is  a  murky  mess  in  this  field.  In  his 
attempt  to  nibble  at  it— and  he  admits  the 
imperfections  of  this  bill,  and  I  agree  with 
him  about  that;  it  is  an  imperfect  bill  and  it 
is  an  incomplete  one— he  is  only  putting  for- 
ward the  problem,  and  I  agree  with  that  too 
because  one  cannot  contemplate  this  problem 
by  leaving  section  35  and  section  36  of  The 
Municipal  Act  as  they  are  and  by  leaving 
section  198  and  section  198-A  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  as  tliey  are;  ouq  has  to  put  it  to- 
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:gether  as  a  package  to  make  some  intelligence 
out  of  it. 

The  member  for  St.  George  might  recall 
the  first  interim  report  that  came  forth  from 
the  select  committee  on  municipal  law.  I 
am  sorry  that  he  does  not  but  I  would  have 
hoped  that  he  would  have  read  it  very  care- 
fully. It  is  dated  March,  1963,  and  it  had  a 
number  of  very  substantial  and  valuable  re- 
commendations. The  member  may  recall  as 
well  that  I  refused  to  sign  that  report  and  I 
made  quite  an  issue  over  the  fact  that  I 
refused  to  sign  it  because  the  committee  at 
that  time  refused  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
very  situation. 

The  hon.  member  may  recall  that  the  year 
after  that  I  introduced  a  series  of  amend- 
ments, I  think  five  in  number,  that  would 
hopefully  have  remedied  the  situation  to  a 
substantial  extent.  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  joined  with  his  colleagues  to  vote 
every  one  of  those  amendments  down.  It  is 
a  pity,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  light  has  been 
so  long  in  dawning  and  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  it  relates  somewhat  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
convened. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  agree 
with  the  principle  he  makes.  The  law  in  this 
respect  is  wholly,  totally  and  completely  in- 
adequate and  I  would  hope  that  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  and  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  of  the  province, 
would  begin  at  long  last  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  these  very  serious  omissions.  It  must 
now  be  obvious,  as  it  is  obvious  at  least  to 
the  member  for  St.  George,  that  the  present 
provisions  we  have  concerning  conflict  of 
interest  have  little  respect.  At  some  points 
they  are  stringent  to  the  point  of  absurdity 
and  at  other  points  they  make  no  sense  be- 
cause they  are  so  easy  and  lackadaisical. 

A  very  important  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  there  are  other  interests  in  which  con- 
flicts are  much  more  important  than  the  ones 
he  deals  with.  One  of  the  big  things  that  is 
happening  in  municipalities  today  is  a  change 
in  land  use  by-laws,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  knows  full  well  that 
many,  many  dollars  are  made  if  one  can 
anticipate  what  a  change  in  a  land  use  by- 
law will  be,  or  having  anticipated,  could 
participate  in  the  results.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  on  many  occasions  in  this  House 
but  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  statutes 
today,  or  in  anything  that  the  hon.  member 
brings  forward,  that  would  take  care  of  this. 
There  has  been  the  suggestion  put  forward, 
and  I  think  it  has  great  merit,  that  at  least 


some  Minister  of  the  Crown  should  have  a 
responsibility  for  taking  action  where  a  fla- 
grant abuse  has  become  apparent.  I  would 
think  that  the  Attorney  General,  the  chief 
law  officer  of  the  province,  should  have  this 
responsibility  as  part  of  his  job.  But  no  sir, 
he  will  not  move.  He  will  not  move  until  he 
gets  into  a  situation  as  flagrant  as  the  one 
that  the  hon.  member  referred  to,  and  then 
he  moves  into  a  field  of  law  which  is,  I 
quite  agree,  completely  inadequate. 

The  criminal  code  is  not  designed  to  deal 
with  this.  But  there  is  no  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  is  charged 
with  tlie  responsibility  of  making  sure  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  bad  as  they  are, 
are  enforced,  or  that  any  Crown  official  takes 
action.  It  is  left,  by  and  large,  up  to  an  in- 
dividual ratepayer  who  must  be  very  brave 
and  very  wealthy  and  very  determined  to 
follow  one  of  these  things  through  and  to 
produce  any  effect,  and  in  most  cases  we 
have  seen,  this  is  the  only  time  in  which  such 
an  action  is  taken. 

I  have  brought  many  of  them  before  the 
House,  urged  the  responsible  Ministers  to 
take  action,  but  they  will  not  move.  There 
was  one  recently  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  that  found  its  way  through  all  the  courts 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  a 
very  determined  ratepayer  took  the  initiative. 
Without  that  very  determined  ratepayer  the 
government  of  the  day  would  have  sat  until 
kingdom  come  and  nothing  would  have  hap- 
pened. 

This  just  should  not  be.  The  laws  are  there 
to  be  enforced.  If  we  believe  that  there  is 
a  conflict  of  interest— that  a  member  of  a 
council  voting  in  conflict  of  interest  is  doing 
wrong— then  surely  the  law  enforcement  of 
government  should  have  something  to  say 
about  it,  and  to  do  about  it,  but  they  have 
not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  some  very 
substantial  length  in  detail  outlining  the  faults 
of  the  present  system.  The  statutes  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  Great  Britain,  in  some  of  the 
American  jurisdictions,  have  come  to  grips 
with  these  problems  and  I  can  well  remember 
Mr.  Frost  poking  fun  at  the  statute  in  New 
South  Wales  and  saying  this  going  to  drive 
everybody  out  of  municipal  life.  What  sense 
does  it  make  when  Mr.  Frost,  the  leader  of 
the  government  at  that  time— and  all  his  col- 
leagues many  of  whom  are  sitting  there  today 
—went  along  with  this  thinking  and  have  done 
absolutely  nothing  about  it  in  the  intervening 
years.   What  sense  does  it  make? 
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Even  when  the  select  committee  went 
further  than  the  present  law,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  AflFairs  has  chosen  as  yet  not  to  do 
anything  about  it.  In  the  sophistication  of 
the  modern  business  world  many  acts  are 
done  through  limited  companies,  but  there  is 
nc  provision  in  the  law  today— nor  does  the 
hon.  member  attempt  to  wrestle  with  this— 
about  companies  benefiting  as  distinct  from 
an  individual  benefiting. 

There  was  an  addition  to  the  statute  in 
1962  which  said  if  there  was  substantial  con- 
trol then  it  was  a  conflict  of  interest.  But 
what  is  substantial  control?  Despite  urgings 
from  this  side  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  bothered  to  spell  out  what  a  substantial 
control  is,  so  presumably  it  still  means  51  per 
cent.  Our  law  is  so  ridiculous  that,  theoretic- 
ally at  least,  a  councillor  who  owns  one  share 
of  Bell  Telephone  and  refrains  from  disclosing 
his  interest,  is  unseated  if  the  municipality 
has  a  contract  with  Bell  Telephone.  But  a 
councillor  who  could  have  a  20  per  cent  or  30 
per  cent  or  a  40  per  cent  interest  in  a  limited 
company,  or  whose  wife  could  have  a  control- 
ling interest  in  that  limited  company,  can 
gaily  vote  in  favour  of  a  land  use  change  that 
will  benefit  that  limited  company  and  make 
them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
the  law  does  not  deal  with  that  in  any  way. 

My  friend  talks  about  pious  hopes,  yes  he 
does  express  pious  hopes  in  his  bill.  There 
is  nothing  wrong,  as  my  colleague  from  Sud- 
bury says,  in  expressing  pious  hopes,  but  I 
would  think  that  the  standards  he  sets  up  in 
the  first  clause  of  his  bill  are  standards  that 
any  court  would  accept  automatically.  What 
greater  importance  the  words  mean  by  put- 
ting them  into  a  statute  quite  escapes  me. 
But  I  wonder  why,  having  gone  this  far,  he 
did  not  bother  to  go  through  the  debates  and 
he  would  have  found  abundant  evidence  of 
what  is  really  wrong  with  this  law. 

Why  he  did  not  bother  to  examine  these 
reports  of  the  select  committee  on  municipal 
affairs;  why  he  did  not  bother  to  examine  the 
debates  that  have  been  put  on  the  record 
year  after  year,  so  that  we  would  get  some 
real  and  proper  understanding.  I  wonder, 
too,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  loud  his  voice  has  been 
in  the  caucus  of  his  party— or  whether  this 
has  ever  been  raised  by  him  as  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  meets  in  caucus  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives that  his  government  should  reach  for. 

He  talks  about  a  new  concept,  in  that  there 
should  be  a  recovery  from  the  person  who 
has  benefited.  Well,  my  friend  is  a  good 
enough  lawyer  to  recognize  the  laws  relating 
to  fiduciary  relationships  as  part  of  the  com- 
mon law:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  common 


law  action  would  lie  in  this  sort  of  an  in- 
stance; and  that  the  court  would  interpret 
the  misuse  of  a  fiduciary  relationship  in  such 
a  way  that  the  profits,  if  they  could  be  traced, 
v/ould  be  recoverable  in  favour  of  the  muni- 
cipahty,  or  whoever  had  suffered  as  a  result 
of  these  profits  having  been  made. 

My  friend  has  attempted— and  I  admire  his 
courage  because  I  know,  in  a  committee  that 
we  both  sit  on,  we  are  attempting  to  spell 
some  of  these  things  out  in  a  more  exact 
way— ^but  my  friend,  in  a  very  cursory  way, 
has  attempted  to  codify  the  common  law  in 
this  regard  and  say  he  suddenly  has  made  a 
great   discovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  thrown  enough  criti- 
cism at  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  let 
me  say  that  the  principle  he  espouses  is  a 
good  one,  albeit  the  vehicle  that  he  brings 
forward  is  pretty  well  broken  down.  I  wish 
he  would  look  to  his  own  colleagues  and  to 
his  own  government  to  convince  them  of  the 
importance  of  the  idea  he  brings  forward. 
There  is  abundant  material  before  the  govern- 
ment this  time  which  would  indicate  how  this 
job  can  be  done  properly.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  desire  of  government  to  do  it.  If  that 
desire  is  forthcoming,  let  me  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  will 
eagerly  and  anxiously  support  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  usual,  after  the  member  for  Downsview 
has  spoken,  I  am  quite  confused.  On  the  one 
hand  he  has  informed  us  that  there  are  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  law  and  on  the  other 
hand  he  simply  told  us  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  at  common  law  there  was  quite  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  any  such  breach  of  duty 
that  might  occur  or  take  place,  as  a  result 
of  the  actions  of  a  member  of  a  council. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  principle  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  object  to  the  principle,  or  cer- 
tainly the  idea  which  is  behind  the  principle 
of  this  bill,  but  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether 
or  not,  in  attempting  to  translate  into  statu- 
tory form  the  obligations  of  persons  who  hold 
public  office,  we  may  in  fact,  if  we  do  not 
do  it  carefully,  eliminate  part  of  the  common 
law  and  part  of  the  rules  of  equity  which 
have  been  generally  taken  to  apply  to  persons 
who  hold  public  oflBce. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  fault 
lies  in  two  areas.  One  is  the  inability  of  these 
matters  to  be  brought  readily  before  the 
courts  of  the  province.  I  think  the  second,  it 
is  equally  fair  to  say,  is  the  lack  of  confidence 
which    has    gradually    developed    over    the 
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interest  of  our  courts  in  enforcing  the  rules 
or  the  standards  of  equity,  which  are  well 
known  and  are  such  an  important  part  of  the 
English  law  and  of  the  law  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  took  a  few  minutes  to  try  to  find  out 
where  the  prohibitions  against  voting  first 
appeared  in  The  Municipal  Act  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  I  find  that  in  1913  the 
actual  prohibition  against  voting  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Act  relating  to  municipal 
institutions.  Up  to  that  time  the  focus  of  the 
attention  of  the  provision,  as  a  good  part  of 
the  focus  of  the  attention  of  the  provision  is 
at  the  present  time,  was  on  the  question  of 
the  eligibility  to  hold  office,  the  eligibility  to 
be  elected,  the  eligibility  to  continue  to  be  a 
member. 

The  actual  question  of  the  obligations  of  a 
person  as  to  his  voting  rights,  or  any  curtail- 
ment of  his  voting  rights,  was  introduced,  as 
I  state,  in  1913.  I  think  this  has  confused  the 
statutory  provision  of  the  law  by  introducing 
the  term  "vote"  in  the  section  of  the  Act. 
At  that  time,  it  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
statute  now  provided  an  all-inclusive  pro- 
cedure and  remedy  for  any  misuse  of  public 
office  which  might  take  place.  I  think  by  this 
introduction  at  that  particular  time  it 
appeared  to  preclude  the  general  principle  as 
to  the  obligations  of  persons  holding  a  fidu- 
ciary position. 

Whether  or  not  that  is  so,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  where  you  pro- 
hibited a  person  from  voting  simply  by 
inserting  the  words  without  giving  any  added 
guidance  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the  per- 
son did  vote,  or  what  the  result  would  be  of 
his  failure  to  vote  in  a  given  instance,  or 
whether  he  was  under  any  obligation  to  de- 
clare his  interest,  it  left  a  very  real  gap  in 
the  statutory  provision. 

I  think  it  is  trite  law,  but  it  is  also  very 
clear  law,  that  the  position  held  by  a  person 
may  itself  involve  confidence  so  as  to  impress 
him  with  a  fiduciary  character.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  a  person  who 
holds  elected  office  in  a  municipal  council,  as 
indeed  in  this  Legislature  and  in  other  public 
bodies,  is  a  person  who  holds  an  office  which 
involves  confidence;  so  he  is  impressed  with  a 
fiduciary  character. 

It  is  also  trite  law  to  state  that  it  is  the 
settled  rule  of  equity  that  no  one  having 
duties  of  a  fiduciary  nature  to  discharge  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  engagements  in 
which  he  has,  or  can  have,  a  personal  interest 
conflicting,  or  which  may  possibly  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  is  bound 


to  protect.  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  in  fact  is  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  persons  who  hold  public  office  at 
the  present  time  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  codffication  of 
that  law. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  the  member  said 
he  could  not  understand. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  indicated  that  the  statu- 
tory code  should  be  substantially  amended 
and  that  the  common  law  itself  was  adequate 
—and  it  was  this  inconsistency  which  I  had 
difficulty  in  understanding. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  was  not  listening 
then. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  sure  that  may  well  be 
the  case,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  if  we  assume  that 
those  are  the  basic  principles  which  must 
govern  a  person  who  holds  public  office,  we 
are  immediately  placed  in  the  position  as  to 
whether  or  not,  by  setting  out  a  series  of 
rules,  we  limit  their  applications  to  specific 
circumstances,  and  whether  the  specific  rules 
might  not  in  fact  curtail  the  operation  of  the 
general  principle  of  equity  which  applies  to 
the  holding  of  public  office. 

I  have,  for  example,  the  situation  which 
occurred  in  England  in  the  case  of  the  Mar- 
coni scandal— which  appears  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  Justice  Rand  on  the  question  of  Mr. 
Justice  Landreville's  right  to  continue  in 
office  on  the  bench.  I  think  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  a  very  flexible  position  as  to  what  the 
obligation  at  law  is  on  a  person  in  public  of- 
fice, to  make  certain  that  in  stating  the  rules 
in  statutory  form  we  do  not  restrict  the  ambit 
of  their  operations. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  at 
the  time  of  the  Marconi  scandal,  the  then 
David  Lloyd  George,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  then  Attorney  General, 
along  with  the  chief  government  Whip,  were 
involved  in  allegations  that  they  had  misused 
their  positions  of  trust.  The  matter  finally 
came  before  the  House  of  Commons  and, 
while  the  matter  was  dismissed  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  in  the  debate  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Asquith,  made  the  following  comments  in  the 
House— and  I  think  this  will  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  com- 
press into  a  few  words  the  problem  which  is 
involved  in  the  obligation  of  people  who  hold 
public  office  and  possible  misuse  of  their 
office  for  private  purposes. 
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I  think  it  should  be  recorded,  as  it  prob- 
ably has  on  other  occasions  been  recorded  in 
this  House,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  de- 
bate I  think  it  is  peculiarly  significant  to  the 
problem  which  the  member  for  St.  George 
has  introduced  in  bringing  this  bill  before  us. 
Mr.  Asquith  said: 

The  first,  of  course,  and  the  most  obvious 
is  that  Ministers  ought  not  to  enter  into 
any  transaction  whereby  their  private 
pecuniary  interests  might,  even  conceiv- 
ably, come  into  conflict  with  their  public 
duty.    There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Again,  no  Minister  is  justified  under  any 
circumstances  in  using  oflBcial  information, 
information  that  has  come  to  him  as  a 
Minister,  for  his  own  private  profit  or  for 
that  of  his  friends.  Further,  no  Minister 
ought  to  allow  or  put  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  tempted  to  use  his  official 
influence  in  support  of  any  scheme  or  in 
furtherance  of  any  contract  in  regard  to 
which  he  has  an  undisclosed  private  inter- 
est.   That  again  is  beyond  dispute. 

Again,  no  Minister  ought  to  accept  from 
persons  who  are  in  negotiation  with,  or 
seeking  to  enter  into  contractural  or  pro- 
prietary relations  with  the  state,  any  kind 
of  favour.  That,  I  think,  is  also  beyond 
dispute.  I  will  add  a  further  proposition, 
which  I  am  not  sure  has  been  completely 
formulated,  though  it  has  no  doubt  been 
adumbrated  in  the  course  of  these  de- 
bates, and  that  is  that  Ministers  should 
scrupulously  avoid  speculative  investments 
in  securities  as  to  which,  from  their  posi- 
tion and  their  special  means  of  early  or 
confidential  information,  they  have  or  may 
have  an  advantage  over  other  people  in 
anticipating  market  changes. 

He  goes  on  to  then  indicate  that  there  may 
well  be  further  rules  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  articulated.  But  in  stating  those  four 
or  five  propositions,  which  the  then  Prime 
Minister  of  England  put  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  will  be  readily  apparent  to 
the  members  of  the  House  that  the  grave 
difficulty  of  putting  into  a  statutory  code  the 
obligations  of  persons  who  hold  public  office 
is  something  which  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  care. 

But  I  would  leave  the  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  saying  that  the  law  itself  does 
not  appear  to  be  unclear.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  matter  in  fact  can  be  brought 
before  a  court,  the  court  has  before  it  ample 
opportunity  to  relate  the  general  statements 
of  principle,  and  the  specific  rules  which 
have   been   articulated,   to   the   facts   of  any 


particular  case  which  comes  before  it.  In 
many  ways  I  tend  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
proper  procedure  which  should  be  followed. 

It  does,  however,  leave  open  the  very  real 
question— I  am  not  a  procedural  expert  in 
court  matters— but  I  would  certainly  indicate 
that  at  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be 
a  very  real  question  in  people's  minds  as  to 
just  how,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  munici- 
pality, a  ratepayer  can  bring  such  a  matter 
before  the  court  in  a  speedy,  procedural  way 
—what  his  right  to  bring  it  before  the  court 
is,  and  how  he  can  get  it  before  the  court. 

I  would  suggest,  rather  than  confuse  the 
actual  substance  of  law,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  specific  procedures  by  which 
a  ratepayer  can  bring  such  a  question  before 
the  court,  and  leave  it  to  the  court  to  deal 
with  under  the  rules  of  equity  as  it  sees  fit. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  much 
more  satisfactory  result  than  to  attempt,  as 
the  member  for  St.  George  has  attempted,  to 
specify  what  exactly  the  duties  of  elected 
members   of   municipal   councils   may   be. 

Now,  having  considered  that  question  of 
the  procedure  which  could  be  followed  in 
order  to  bring  such  a  matter  before  a  court, 
my  only  further  comments  on  the  bill  are 
these.  The  member  for  St.  George  has  al- 
ready said  it  lacks  something  in  procedural 
application,  but  certainly  if  this  particular 
procedure  is  to  be  followed,  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  that  not  only  can  the 
matter  be  brought  before  a  judge  while  the 
person  who  is  subject  to  the  investigation  is  a 
member  of  council,  but  it  should  also  pro- 
vide, in  my  view,  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  account  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  council,  if  in  fact  the  declaration  had 
not  been  made  while  he  was  a  member  of 
council— as  this  particular  statutory  provision 
would  require. 

I  do  however  agree  entirely  with  the 
member  for  St.  George  in  that  a  perscm 
should  not  be  disquahfied  simply  because  lie 
may  be  entering  into  contractural  arrange- 
ments with  the  corporation  of  the  munici- 
pality on  whose  board  he  sits,  provided  the 
person  does  make  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  his  interest  and  any 
advantage  which  he  may  likely  obtain  because 
of  the  matter  which  is  in  discussion  before 
the  council.  If,  having  made  that  declaration, 
and  refraining  from  voting  or  absenting  him- 
self from  the  meeting  at  which  further  con- 
sideration will  be  given  the  matter  in  which 
he  has  disclosed  his  interest,  then  I  see  no 
reason  why  council  could  not  deal  with  the 
matter— having  regard  to  the  declaration  of 
that  interest  and  if  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
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the  municipality  to  allow  such  a  contract  to 
stand. 

I  leave  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  on 
the  basis  that  I  am  concerned  about  attempt- 
ing to  put  into  statutory  form  the  rules  which 
have  been  articulated  in  other  places,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  under  which  people  in 
public  office  are  to  be  guided.  But  there  is  a 
serious  procedural  vacuum  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  to  how  at  the  present  time  these 
matters  can  be  brought  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  join  in 
by  making  a  few  comments  that  occurred  to 
me  in  connection  with  this,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  member  for  St.  George 
for  that  fearless  determination,  fortitude,  and 
courage  which  he  always  displays  in  coming 
forward  as  a  government  backbencher  with 
an  important  matter  such  as  this  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  Of  course,  that 
courage  and  determination  in  him,  one  of  his 
most  splendid  qualities,  is  the  very  one  that 
has  inhibited  his  progress  to  the  higher 
Olympian  heights  of  success  in  government, 
where  the  paths  of  more  reticent  supplicants 
are  attended  with  success.  However,  we  like 
him   all  the   more  for  it. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  to  him  with 
the  greatest  respect  that  I  think  that  sub- 
section 1  is  incredibly  naive  in  its  words,  and 
that  word  "naive"  is  not  suitable  when  sub- 
section 1  is  read  with  subsection  8.  Then  the 
word  becomes  "heinous"  or  "oppressive".  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  rhetorically;  How  any  Parlia- 
ment can  ever  legislate  that  a  person  in 
political  office  will  carry  out  his  duties  "care- 
fully", "diligently"  and  "in  the  best  interest 
of  the  municipality,"  is  entirely  beyond  my 
rational  comprehension. 

If  a  Legislature  can  set  a  precedent  in  tell- 
ing those  elected  to  political  office  to  do  that, 
then  is  not  the  same  principle  valid  for  the 
Senate  of  Canada?  Is  it  not  valid  for  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario?  And  if  we  sought 
to  inhibit  carelessness,  lack  of  diligence,  and 
absence  of  good  faith  in  the  interest  of  the 
municipality,  then  I  fear  that  if  this  were 
on  the  statute  books  in  respect  of  the  Legis- 
lature a  great  many  of  us,  perhaps  myself 
included,  would  be  in  the  magistrate's  court 
every  day  of  the  week.  We  would  soon  run 
out  of  $  500s— to  torture  language  a  bit- 
provided  in  subsection  8,  and  we  would  be  in 
a  state  of  utter  bankruptcy. 

The  point  I  make,  of  course,  is  that  dili- 
gence, care,  and  the  conception  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  community,  are  not  legal 
matters  at  all.  They  are  not  the  concern  of 
the  Legislature  or  the  courts,  they  are  political 


determinations.  It  is  for  the  electorate  to 
decide  whether  the  elected  representative,  in 
my  respectful  opinion,  has  departed  from 
standards  of  care,  diligence  and  a  proper 
conception  of  the  best  interest  of  the 
municipality. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  adverb  "honestly." 
I  believe  with  Mr.  Frost,  as  he  used  to  say  it, 
as  the  hands  expanded  and  he  showed  us 
the  palms— that  is  when  he  was  in  the  full 
flight  of  oratory: 

The  dishonest  the  police  will  catch  and 
they  will  put  them  in  jail. 

You  do  not  need  to  legislate  that. 

We  have  plenty  of  laws  lo  capture  dis- 
honesty and  give  it  its  proper  punishment, 
but  we  ought  to  have  no  laws  at  all— in  fact 
they  would  be  to  our  discredit— that  compel 
or  coerce  any  person  elected  to  public  office 
to  act  with  care,  diligence,  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  municipality. 

Which  leads  me  to  ask  rhetorically:  In 
whose  opinion  is  it  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
municipality?  The  elected  councillor— in  his 
opinion?  Or  is  the  test  objective?  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  the  magistrate,  the 
county  court  judge?  If  it  is  the  judicial 
officer's  opinion,  then  we  commit  almost  a 
crime  of  the  same  enormity  as  we  did  in 
giving  over  to  Mr.  Justice  Spence  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  Munsinger  affair;  almost 
the  same  enormity  of  the  brutality  and 
violence  and  the  excess  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Justice  Rand  in  the  Landreville  affair.  We 
get  the  judge  in  the  political  arena  where  he 
ought   not  to   be. 

What  the  best  interest  of  the  municipality 
—and  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  with  me— what  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  municipality  is  no  busi- 
ness of  the  judge.  It  is  not  his  business;  that 
is  the  business  of  the  mayor  and  the  council. 
The  objective  test  applied  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interest— I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  who 
attends  me— is  the  test  of  the  electorate.  They 
determine  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
councillors  go  to  the  polls  for  endorsement 
of  their  conduct.  They  determine  whether 
these  6  or  12  or  20  people  have  acted  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  municipality. 

The  business  of  a  judge,  a  magistrate,  or  a 
judicial  officer  is  to  interpret  the  law  and  no 
more  than  that,  but  we  must  never  take  him 
into  a  maelstrom  of  the  arena  of  politics.  In 
doing  that,  we  dirty  him.  Once  he  gets  down 
into  the  gladiatorial  arena  of  politics,  he 
becomes  covered  with  the  dust  of  politics  and 
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it  impairs  his  oflBce  and  discredits  him  in  the 
way— as  I  say  and  I  say  without  hesitation— 
that  Mr.  Justice  Spence  became  discredited 
when  he  sought  to  review  the  conduct  of  a 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  that  was  none 
of  his  business,  and  in  the  way  Mr.  Justice 
Rand  got  discredited  with  the  brutahty  and 
the  excess  of  his  opinions  and  condemnation 
of  Leo  Landreville  when  he  went  far  beyond 
the  task  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  and 
condemned  a  man  because  he  speaks  three 
languages.  I  would  hesitate  to  appear  before 
him  in  his  Royal  commission  on  labour  in 
case  he  discovered  that  when  in  my  teens  I 
was  better  than  an  average  snooker  shot  and 
that  might  lead  to  some  encomiums  on  his 
part,  but  that  is  the  point  I  make  and  it  is  a 
good  one.  I  believe  that  it  is  none  of  his 
concern. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  been  following 
this  argument  with  some  interest  and  I  just 
wondered  whether  the  fact  that  a  justice  of 
the  court  has  retired  would  affect  the  argu- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  fact  he  had  retired? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  so.  Once 
a  judge,  always  a  judge,  I  suppose.  He 
applied  his  judicial  faculties.  If  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  is  inter- 
ested, I  think  what  happened  there,  if  he 
will  permit  me,  is  that  we  had  a  strict 
Methodist  from  New  Brunswick  who  was 
condemning  all  the  things  in  life  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  was  using  his  report 
as  a  vehicle  to  condemn  all  those  manifesta- 
tions of  the  modem  culture  that  he  did  not 
like  and  then  he  seemed  to  find  them  in 
Landreville. 

Let  me  say  I  agree  with  his  conclusion  that 
Landreville's  ability  as  a  judge  was  impaired, 
that  he  is  not  qualified  to  sit  on  the  bench. 
I  agree  with  that,  but  I  think  he  went  far 
beyond  what  was  required  in  the  circum- 
stances in  condemning  a  man  because  he 
owned  a  villa  in  Mexico,  for  example.  What 
is  wrong  with  that?  Nothing  wrong  with 
that.  And  I  know  there  is  a  wide  measure 
of  agreement  with  me  in  the  House  when  I 
say  that  he  used  excessive  language. 

I  think  I  have  made  my  point  that  in  con- 
nection with  those  phrases,  this  is  no  business 


of  the  courts  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
antithesis  of  democracy  that  in  subsection  8, 
one  would  impose  a  penalty  for  lack  cf  care. 
Goodness  gracious,  if  one  imposed  a  penalty 
for  lack  of  care  and  diligence,  the  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope),  would  never  be 
out  of  the  courts.  He  would  be  in  all  the 
time,  daily.  All  the  lawyers  in  the  House 
would  be  busy  defending  him. 

Now  I  want  to  make  two  more  points.  On 
this  matter  of  legislating  piety,  I  remember 
ver>'  well  Lincoln  Steffens  saying  that  you 
can  never  make  men  better  by  legislation.  You 
never  make  them  better.  You  will  not  im- 
prove their  moral  quality.  The  best  you  can 
hope  to  do  is  put  enough  impediments  in 
their  way  and  enough  dangers  of  bad  con- 
duct, enough  roadblocks  that  they  will  resist 
temptation.  You  get  the  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 
You  will  never  make  them  better,  but  if  you 
make  it  uncomfortable  enough  for  them  to 
be  bad,  they  will  not  be  bad  because  they 
do  not  like  to  be  in  jail  and  they  do  not  like 
to  be  harried  by  the  law.  You  cannot  make 
them  better  by  legislation.  And  I  do  not 
think  you  can  make  them  better  by  adopting 
subsection   1. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
one  that  appears  in  the  magnificent  volume 
of  Sir  George  James  Frazer— or  pardon  me, 
it  might  be  Sir  James  George  Fiazer— The 
Golden  Bough.  I  recall  that  in  that  monu- 
mental work  he  gives,  incredibly,  his  survey 
of  human  history  which  was  really  profound. 
He  wrote  27  volumes,  I  believe,  in  that  one 
series,  a  really  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  equation.  He  said  it  is  a  strange 
thing  that  history  shows  that  the  scoundrel, 
when  he  turns  his  attention  to  public  affairs, 
and  comes  into  the  public  place  and  devotes 
his  talents,  is  often  a  better  servant  of  the 
people  than  the  pious  honest  fool. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  the 
only  alternative. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  people— without 
citing  them— but  the  example  he  used  was, 
would  that  we  had  had  a  scoundrel  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 
in  charge  of  the  affairs  in  England  rather 
than  the  honest  dullard  and  idiot,  George  III. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  and  that  is  the  illus- 
tration he  used. 

In  that  regard,  I  am  not  inviting  scoundrels 
to  come  into  public  life,  but  then  on  the 
other  hand,  the  puritan  revolution  and  Crom- 
well's succession  to  power  in  Britain  demon- 
strate that  if  we  get  too  much  piety  in  public 
life,  too  much  righteousness— as  often  attends 
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the  member  for  Woodbine,  one  sees  it  in  him 
—then  we  would  all  be  oppressed,  we  would 
all  suflFer,  the  member  for  Woodbine  being 
the  last  man  since  Sir  Francis  Bacon  who 
made  all  knowledge  his  province.  We  would 
be  too  oppressed.  These  people  are  the  ones 
that  are  guided  by  the  doctrine  of  the  elect, 
righteousness,  purity,  piety  and  so  on. 

So  I  am  not  against— I  have  to  be  very 
careful  the  way  I  put  this— 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  not  against  piety,  is  he? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  suspicious  of  righteousness 
as  I  am  distrustful  of  the  scoundrel,  and  I 
think  the  best  public  servant  is  the  one  that 
hits  the  happy  medium  in  between. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  righteous  scoundrel.  How 
about  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  righteous  scoundrel. 
That  is  perhaps  what  we  are  aiming  for. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  remarks, 
hoping  I  have  made  my  point  clear  and  I  am 
not  persecuted  by  the  press  for  having  said 
that.  I  am  utterly  against  the  way  it  is  put 
in  subsection  1,  and  it  will  not  work.  It  could 
not  work.  We  have  to  leave  these  matters  to 
the  jury  of  the  people,  for  them  to  determine 


and  drive  the  malefactors— those  that  lack 
diligence,  the  careless— out  of  ojBBce  by  the 
best  democratic  device  ever  invented,  the 
ballot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Tomorrow,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  will  be  a  night  session,  and 
later  in  the  day  tomorrow  we  will  be  con- 
tinuing with  the  Throne  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  that  motion 
carries,  is  there  anything  going  to  be  intro- 
duced subsequent  to  the  Budget,  other  than 
the  continuance  of  this  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  our  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  Throne  Debate,  to  give 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  express  his  views 
and  opinions  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  most  democratic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Courtice 
secondary  school,  Courtice;  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  Bedford  Park  public  school,  Toronto, 
St.  Edward's  separate  school,  Willowdale  and 
St.  Bonaventure  separate  school,  Don  Mills. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills  presented 
the  committee's  third  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills  without  amendment:  Bill  Pr3,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Sarnia  board  of  education  and 
the  Sarnia  suburban  high  school  district; 
Bill  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  respecting 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  Pr20, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Murray; 
Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  to  estabhsh  the  Kitchener 
and  district  pubHc  school  board. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House   the   following   reports: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1966. 

2,  The  annual  report  for  1966  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  SECURItlfeS  Act,  1966 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Securities  Act,  1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1967 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  bill  would  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  member  of  the  commission  or  any 
officer  appointed  by  the  commission  to  own 
or  have  any  pecuniary  interest  in  any  securi- 
ties which  are  regulated  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  has  asked  me  to  express  his  regrets 
to  you  and  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  for 
his  absence  from  the  House  today. 

About  two  weeks  ago  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  to  his  bed  because  of  a  bout  of 
flu.  He  thought  he  had  fully  recovered,  but 
after  a  busy  week  end  and  a  busy  week  last 
week  he  again  became  ill  with  the  flu  and  is 
now  in  hospital  in  London  for  a  thorough 
physical  checkup  on  his  doctor's  advice. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Douglas  W.  Ambridge  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  deposit  insurance 
corporation.  Mr.  Ambridge  is  well  known  to 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
he  will  bring  to  his  new  post  his  vast  knowl- 
edge gained  through  long  experience  in  the 
business  world. 

He  has  also  established  an  enviable  record 
of  public  service,  having  been  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  heart  fund  in  1960  and  1961, 
and  president  of  the  Canadian  heart  founda- 
tion in  1963.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  McGill  University  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Toronto 
general  hospital. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  rise  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  to  make  a  statement 
reflecting  the  forthcoming  operation  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  transit  rail  commuter 
service  and  table  certain  documents  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  I  wish  to  announce 
to  the  House  that  this  service  will  commence 
operations  on  May  23,  almost  two  years  from 
the  day  that  ,  the  government's  decision  to 
undertake  this  project  was  first  announced 
to  this  House  by  Prime  Minister  Robarts. 

A  remarkable  amount  of  planning,  engineer- 
ing  and   development  work   has   had   to   be 
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carried  out  in  that  period.  I  am  informed  by 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  railway  field 
that  to  get  a  service  of  this  magnitude  and 
complexity  into  operation  in  such  a  short 
period  represents  a  commendable  accomplish- 
ment. Because  of  the  complexities  involved 
it  will  be  necessary  from  the  standpoint 
of  operational  considerations  to  introduce  the 
service  in  four  phases.  The  first  phase  will 
provide  for  a  total  of  17  trains  daily,  Monday 
through  Friday,  to  and  from  union  station. 
Four  of  these  trains  will  be  a  replacement  of 
the  four  trains  that  presently  operate  on  the 
commuter  service  between  Hamilton  and  To- 
ronto. The  remaining  13  will  provide  an 
increased  service,  between  Oakville  and  To- 
ronto only  on  the  west,  and  a  totally  new 
service  for  persons  living  between  Pickering 
and  Toronto  on  the  east.  Trains  will  operate 
at  intervals  of  three  hours  during  oflF-peak 
periods,  and  at  intervals  of  20  and  40  min- 
utes during  peak  periods. 

The  service  will  begin  operation  on  in- 
auguration day.  May  23,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  last  CNR  commuter  train  from  Hamilton 
that  morning.  After  that  date  the  daily  serv- 
ice will  commence  at  6  a.m.  and  the  last  train 
will  go  out  of  service  close  to  midnight.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  schedules  which  are 
being  offered  to  the  public  reflect  some  dis- 
tinct savings  in  travelling  times  in  comparison 
with  alternate  forms  of  public  transportation. 
In  a  great  number  of  cases,  travel  times  are 
reduced  by  almost  one-half. 

The  second  phase  of  the  service  will  com- 
mence June  26.  This  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  trains  to  25  per  day,  Monday  through 
Friday.  These  additional  trains  will  be  added 
to  the  schedule  to  improve  morning  and  eve- 
ning peak  period  service  in  both  directions. 
In  addition,  a  weekend  and  holiday  service 
schedule  will  be  implemented,  with  a  total 
of  37  trains  operating  in  both  directions  at 
hourly  intervals. 

The  third  phase  will  be  implemented  on 
July  17.  At  that  time  an  additional  14  trains 
will  be  added  to  the  Monday-to-Friday  sched- 
ule to  provide  full  hourly  off-peak  service 
between  6  a.m.  and  midnight. 

The  fourth  and  final  phase  will  commence 
at  the  beginning  of  September  with  the  addi- 
tion of  six  trains  to  the  Monday-Friday  sched- 
ule to  provide  full  peak  service  of  trains 
arriving  at  union  station  at  20-minute  inter- 
vals between  the  hours  of  6.30  a.m.  and  9 
a.m.  and  between  4.15  p.m.  and  6.45  p.m.  for 
departures.  These  schedules  represent  an  im- 
provement over  the  concept  that  was  origin- 
ally anounced,  in  that  off-peak  service  will 


be  hourly  instead  of  being  at  90-minute 
intervals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  be  tabling  copies  of  the  full 
schedule  in  various  phases.  Accompanying 
these  schedules,  I  shall  be  tabling  a  copy  of 
the  fare  structure.  Four  categories  of  fares 
will  be  applied  to  the  GO  transit  service- 
single  strip,  children's  rates,  multiple  ride, 
commuter  rates.  As  it  is  anticipated  that  most 
of  the  users  will  be  commuters  to  and  from 
employment  in  the  Toronto  area,  I  shall 
briefly  describe  the  range  of  these  fares  and 
explain  how  the  rates  were  developed. 

In  considering  a  formula  for  setting  a  fare 
structure,  the  following  principles  were 
adopted: 

1.  That  the  cost  of  rail  commuting  must  be 
competitive  with  the  high  cost  of  automobile 
commuting,  to  attract  drivers  off  our  high- 
ways. To  accomplish  this,  the  government 
undertook  to  subsidize  annual  rail  commuting 
operating  costs. 

2.  That  in  order  to  preserve  a  viable  alter- 
native mode  of  public  transportation  within 
the  area,  the  fares  should  be  comparable  with 
cost  of  other  modes— with  slight  consideration 
given  to  the  increased  frequency  and  reduced 
travel  time— as  well  as  the  improved  condi- 
tions of  travel  being  offered. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  a 
formula  of  3.5  cents  per  mile  with  a  42-cent 
minimum  was  arrived  at  for  commuter  fares. 
In  two  instances,  it  was  necessary  to  slightly 
weight  this  formula  to  bring  certain  rates  to 
a  more  comparable  level  with  existing  public 
transport  fares.  In  the  case  of  a  single  fare, 
a  premium  of  25  per  cent  was  added  to  the 
commuter  rate  and  the  figures  rounded  to  the 
nearest  five  cents.  Children's  fares  were  set  at 
25  cents  with  no  restriction  as  to  destination. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  GO  transit  also 
does  not  intend  to  impose  any  time  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  its  commuter  tickets  as  in 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  other  modes  of 
commuter  transportation. 

Under  this  commuter  rate  structure,  the  42- 
cent  minimum  fare  will  apply  to  all  stations 
between  union  station  and  Long  Branch  on 
the  west  and  the  new  Eglinton  station  on  the 
east.  The  cost  of  commuting  between  To- 
ronto and  Pickering  will  be  71  cents  per  trip 
and  the  cost  to  Hamilton  on  the  extreme  will 
be  $1.36  per  trip.  In  the  case  of  Hamilton, 
Burlington,  and  Bronte,  rail  commuter  serv- 
ices are  being  extended  to  these  areas  for  the 
first  time  and  this  will  result  in  reduced  fares 
from  those  charged  on  long-haul  passenger 
trains. 
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For  the  basis  of  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  automobile  commuting,  only  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  of  four  cents  per  mile  was  used 
and  the  trip  cost  calculated  on  the  mileage 
from  the  origin  station  to  the  union  station. 
An  additional  50  cents  was  added  to  repre- 
sent one-half  of  the  daily  minimum  commer- 
cial parking  cost  in  the  Toronto  area,  a  cost 
that  a  rail  commuter  will  not  have  to  face 
as  there  will  be  no  charge  for  parking  at 
commuter  stations. 

Using  this  formula  for  comparison  with  the 
proposed  GO  transit  rates,  the  automobile 
commuter  will  be  in  pocket  in  every  instance 
with  savings  ranging  from  29  cents  to  71 
cents  per  trip.  Of  course,  these  savings  would 
be  greatly  multiplied  if  the  calculations  were 
based  on  the  total  cost  of  automobile  com- 
muting, involving  such  additional  costs  as 
finance  charges,  licensing  and  depreciation, 
to  mention  only  a  few. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  service  is  primarily 
designed  to  attract  automobile  commuters  off 
the  highways.  In  addition,  there  is  the  in- 
calculable cost  on  physical  wear  and  tear  that 
a  driver  faces  in  facing  daily  traffic  jams, 
getting  into  and  out  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  devoted  a  few  extra 
minutes  to  explaining  the  true  nature  of  these 
documents  that  I  now  propose  to  table  so 
that  the  hon.  members  will  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  them  and  possibly  resolve  a 
great  many  questions  on  these  matters  at  a 
future  date. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  Minister  a  question 
relating  to  the  statement  he  just  made,  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be 
better,  at  some  future  time,  for  questions  to 
be  asked  on  this  statement. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  With  all  respect,  sir,  I  detect 
a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  was  under- 
stood the  programme  would  be  when  it  was 
first  introduced,  and  I  would  ask  clarification 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  matter  could  be 
discussed  at  a  later  date. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  asked  a 
question:  How  many  children  are  being 
treated  in  Ontario  by  Brown  Camps  Limited? 

The  answer  is:  The  most  current  knowledge 
of  the  child  welfare  branch  is  that  there  are 
132  children  in  the  care  of  Brown  Camps  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 


The  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S. 
Lewis)  asked  a  question:  What  projects  have 
begun,  and  by  that  I  mean— are  in  the  con- 
struction stage,  under  the   new  Rest  Home 

Act? 

The  answer  is:  None  are  in  the  construction 
stage,  although  discussions  are  being  con- 
cluded with  a  number  of  interested  munici- 
palities. Some  sites  have  been  approved. 
Moneys  have  been  provided  in  the  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  regulations  under 
the  amended  Act  will  soon  be  published. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
asked  a  question  yesterday,  which  I  have 
already  taken  as  notice. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  Minister 
reply  without  even  the  question  being  asked. 
Could  I  ask  a  supplementary? 

Is  the  Minister  at  liberty  to  inform  the 
Legislature  which  municipalities  are  being 
negotiated  with  for  construction  of  rest  homes 
under  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  information  is 
within  the  department.  Two  or  three  were 
given  to  me  loosely  this  morning,  but  I  did 
not  get  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  you  give  us  that  in- 
formation at  a  later  date,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  that  information 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  took  as  notice  my 
question  some  days  ago  about  the  audit  of 
Warrendale  after  the  government  of  Ontario 
took  over  its  management.  I  wonder  if  he 
has  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  sorry,  a  report  is 
being  prepared  for  me  with  respect  to  that. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  rather  lengthy  question  for  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs, 
relating  to  Prudential  Finance  Corporation 
Limited. 

Referring  to  the  meeting  on  June  13,  1963, 
attended  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  the  chief  auditor,  Mr. 
Brown,  the  registrar,  Mr.  Knox-Leet,  the 
president  of  Prudential  Finance  Corporation 
Limited,  Mr.  Brien,  the  auditor  of  Prudential, 
Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Eyton  of  the  soHcitors  for  Pru- 
dential, Messrs.  Tory,  Arnold,  DesLauriers  and 
Binington,  and  Mr.  Betts,  an  associate  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Carrothers,  Fox,  Robarts 
and  Betts,  at  which  the  Minister  has  advised 
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that  the  question  of  the  wording  on  the 
facing  page  of  the  prospectus  for  the  short- 
term  promissory  notes  of  Prudential,  to  be 
dated  June  14,  1963,  was  the  subject  matter 
of  discussion: 

(a)  Did  the  staff  of  the  commission  and/ or 
specifically  the  chief  auditor,  Mr.  Brown,  or 
Mr.  Knox-Leet,  the  registrar,  advise,  suggest, 
recommend  or  instruct  Prudential  that  the 
statement,  "these  securities  are  speculative 
securities,"  or  words  to  like  effect,  would 
have  to  be  included  on  the  facing  page  of 
the  prospectus  for  the  short-term  promissory 
notes  of  Prudential  dated  June  14,  1963? 

(b)  Was  it  as  a  result  of  this  advice,  sug- 
gestion, recommendation  or  instruction  that 
Prudential  requested  a  meeting  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  securities  commission  in  order  to 
make  representations  so  that  these  words 
would  not  be  required  on  the  facing  page  of 
that  prospectus,  and  were  these  representa- 
tions made  at  this  meeting? 

(c)  Was  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
words,  "these  securities  are  speculative  securi- 
ties", or  words  to  like  effect,  should  be  in- 
cluded on  the  facing  page  of  the  prospectus 
discussed  at  this  meeting? 

(d)  Why  would  the  statement,  "these 
securities  are  speculative  securities",  or  words 
to  like  effect,  not  be  included  on  the  facing 
page  of  this  prospectus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  it  will  require  some 
detailed  checking  with  the  members  of  the 
securities  commission.  I  have  referred  the 
matter  to  them  and  will  take  the  question  as 
notice. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

li  Is  the  12-year-old  boy  admitted  to  the 
Hamilton  Ontario  hospital  January  13,  still 
confined  to  the  adult  ward  at  the  Hamilton 
Oiitario  hospital?  If  so,  has  the  Minister  any 
plans  to  find  more  suitable  accommodation? 

2.  How  many  patients,  15  years  and  under, 
are  confined  to  the  adult  ward  at  the  Hamil- 
ton Ontario  hospital  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  how  that  there  is  a  great 
de^l  of  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word  "ward."  My  staff  refers 
to  a  ward  as  the  total  floor  of  a  hospital.  In 
n)y  own  view,  and  I  think  in  the  view  of  the 
average  laymatt,-  ward  Tefers  to  the  room 
octiupi^d  at  the  time  by  the  patient. 

I  novy^  learn  that  a  very  short  tiiiae  after 
the   boy   in    question   was    admitted    to    the 


hospital,  he  was  admitted  to  a  single  private 
room,  although  it  was  part  of  a  ward  in  the 
connotation  applied  to  it  by  my  staff.  But 
the  boy  himself  has  occupied  a  private  room, 
with  the  exception  of  periods  of  time  when,  in 
the  view  of  his  medical  supervisors,  it  was 
deemed  in  his  therapeutic  interest  to  spend 
time  with  others. 

I  have  to  repeat  here,  sir,  that  the  care  and 
treatment  of  this  boy  is  a  medical  responsi- 
bility and  not  subject  to  the  dictates  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  dictates  of  The  Department 
of  Health. 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question  is,  "None".  There  is  one 
other  patient,  15  years  or  under,  confined  to 
hospital— but  under  the  same  conditions  that 
apply  in  the  foregoing  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Riverdale 

a  second  question? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  has  taken  it  on  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  two  messages  from  the  hon.  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  signed  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  W.  Earl  Rowe,  the  Honour- 
able, the  Lieutenant-Governor,  transmits  esti- 
mates of  certain  sums  required  for  the  services 
of  the  province  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1968,  and  recommends  them  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  Toronto,  February  13,  1967. 

And  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  transmits  supplementary  estimates 
of  certain  additional  sums  required  for  the 
services  of  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1967,  and  recommends  them  to  the 
legislative  assembly,  Toronto,  February  13, 
1967. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
tlie  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 


;,^,;^BUDGET  ADDRESS 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  bring  down  the 
Budget  of  Ontario  for  1967— a  Budget  which, 
I  believe,  is  itself  a  measure  of  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  this  province  in  our 
Cehtenriial  year.  I  am  conscious  of  an  added 
degree    of   responsibility,    indeed    of   honour. 
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as  I  take  over  the  task  from  so  able  and  dis- 
tinguished a  predecessor  as  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan).  In  fact, 
now  that  I  have  prepared  my  first  Budget,  I 
find  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  appreciate  even 
more  the  great  contribution  he  made  to  this 
province  in  his  eight  years  as  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

Before  launching  into  my  statement,  let  me 
comment  briefly  upon  the  organization  of 
this  Budget  document  and  the  direction  in 
which  our  economic  and  financial  planning  is 
moving.  You  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  my 
formal  statement  will  be  much  shorter  than 
traditional  practice  would  dictate.  This  greater 
brevity  has  been  achieved  by  a  curtailment  of 
the  detailed  facts  and  figures  of  departmental 
programmes  presented  in  the  Budget  state- 
ment in  previous  years.  However,  all  essential 
facts  and  figures  will  still  be  made  available 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

In  the  first  place,  the  detailed  description 
of  all  the  programmes  which  make  up  this 
Budget  will  be  presented  during  the  depart- 
mental estimates. 

Secondly,  the  supporting  analysis  and 
background  to  the  form  and  direction  of  the 
Budget  will  be  even  more  extensive  but,  this 
year,  it  will  be  contained  in  Budget  papers 
which  I  intend  to  table  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  speech. 

This  combination  of  Budget  statement  and 
Budget  papers  represents  the  first  step  in  a 
new  format  which  we  plan  to  develop  in  a 
more  comprehensive  manner  next  year.  The 
new  format  and  the  preparation  upon  which 
it  is  based  reflect  the  substantially  changed 
position  of  the  provincial  government  in  the 
economic  and  financial  life  of  this  country. 

The  Budget  itself  is  a  delicate  instrument 
of  economic  and  fiscal  policy  which  has  a 
profound  influence  on  the  character,  direc- 
tion, and  extent  of  economic  growth  and  on 
the  financial  markets  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  we  tread  the  slender  tightrope 
between  the  reasonable  expectations  of  our 
people  for  government  services  and  a  con- 
stant awareness  of  the  burdens  on  the  tax- 
payer. 

As  a  reflection  of  our  determination  to 
proceed  purposefully  towards  overall  short- 
term  and  long-term  goals  of  an  economic  and 
financial  nature,  the  government  has  estab- 
lished the  necessary  machinery  to  coordinate 
all  matters  relating  to  fiscal,  budgetary,  eco- 
nomic, and  inter-governmental  policy. 

Such  a  procedure  requires  extensive  insight 
into  the  characteristics  and  circumstances  of 
the  whole  provincial  economy,  as  well  as  an 


awareness  of  the  limitations  within  which  we 
must  work  in  a  federal  system  of  government. 
We  have  made  a  beginning  on  a  task  that  is 
both  compelling  and  demanding. 

Success  in  such  a  venture  requires  a  deep 
probing  of  current  economic  conditions  along 
with  an  appraisal  of  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  years.  Analysis  of  this  nature  pro- 
vides us  with  guidance  on  the  means  of 
reaching  our  economic  goals  through  the  two 
avenues  available  to  us:  First,  the  pattern  of 
our  expenditure  programme  designed  to  re- 
move economic  bottlenecks  and  to  contribute 
to  productivity  throughout  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy;  second,  the  effect  of  our 
fiscal  policy  in  terms  of  the  total  budgetary 
impact  upon  the  economy.  In  both  cases,  our 
overriding  purpose  is  the  achievement  of  a 
high  degree  of  economic  development  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  rapid  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  fiscal  policy 
role  of  the  province  is  limited  by  the  federal- 
provincial  framework.  With  ever-increasing 
proportions  of  governmental  expenditure  tak- 
ing place  in  the  provinces  and  municipalities, 
we  believe  that  joint  federal-provincial  action 
is  required  to  achieve  truly  effective  fiscal 
policy,  and  to  ensure  stable  economic  growth 
and  full  employment  without  inflation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  task  confronting  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policy-makers  in  Canada 
today  is  to  summon  up  the  will  to  coordinate 
fiscal  policy  measures  and  then  to  devise  the 
way  to  implement  such  coordination. 

The  material  presented  in  the  Budget 
papers  this  year  provides  a  detailed  portrayal 
of  three  sets  of  information: 

1.  A  panoramic  view  of  the  economic  back- 
ground and  economic  conditions  upon  which 
our  budgetary  policy  has  been  based; 

2.  A  description  of  the  main  areas  of  em- 
phasis in  this  year's  Budget  through  docu- 
mentation of  the  expenditure  themes  which  I 
will  outline  later  in  this  speech; 

3.  A  presentation  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  provincial  government  and  of 
this  Budget. 

I  would  like  first  to  review  briefly  the  out- 
come of  our  budgeting  for  1966-1967.  On 
the  basis  of  eight  months'  actual  and  four 
months'  forecast,  our  position  appears  as  fol- 
lows: Net  ordinary  expenditures,  excluding 
provision  of  $42  million  for  sinking  funds, 
will  amount  to  $1,496  million.  This  amount 
includes  supplementary  estimates  totalling 
$9.9  million  which  the  House  will  be  asked 
to  approve.   Details  of  this  amount  are  shown 
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in  the  Budget  papers  and  in  the  printed  esti- 
mates which  will  be  placed  before  you. 

Net  capital  disbursements  on  physical 
assets  are  estimated  to  total  $336  million. 
This  means  combined  net  expenditures  will 
amount  to  $1,832  million  for  1966  1967.  Be- 
cause of  the  remarkably  high  level  of 
economic  activity,  our  revenues  will  be  con- 
siderably above  last  year's  expectations.  Net 
ordinary  revenue  plus  net  capital  receipts  are 
estimated  at  $1,781  million. 

Thus,  we  will  end  the  current  year  in  a 
considerably  stronger  position  than  was  fore- 
cast a  year  ago.  Our  net  capital  debt  at 
March  31,  1967,  is  estimated  at  $1,429  mil- 
lion, only  $49  million  higher  than  at  March 
31,  1966.  This  represents  a  real  achievement, 
particularly  when  one  considers  the  huge 
capital  programmes  that  we  have  carried  out 
during  the  past  year. 

We  have  attained  this  position  by  a  com- 
bination of  good  financial  planning  and  fav- 
ourable economic  conditions.  However,  the 
point  remains,  as  demonstrated  by  the  pro- 
jections of  the  tax  structure  committee,  that 
our  requirements  will  grow  heavily  over  the 
next  five  years.  This  is  the  position  in  which 
all  of  the  provinces  find  themselves,  and  it  is 
a  position  which  will  require  major  federal 
assistance. 

For  our  part,  it  provides  further  justifica- 
tion of  the  need  for  clearly  defined  expendi- 
ture priorities  and  the  introduction  of  pro- 
grammes on  a  carefully  planned  basis.  Timing 
is  as  significant  as  the  basic  decision  to  initiate 
new  programmes.  Adequate  consideration  of 
the  effect  on  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  no  less  important. 

The  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  Budget  for 
1967-1968  must  be  viewed  against  our  assess- 
ment of  the  prospects  and  requirements  for 
the  provincial  economy  this  year.  Therefore, 
let  me  begin  with  a  brief  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  economy  in  1966  and  the 
prospects  for  1967. 

The  past  year  was  a  very  good  one  for  the 
Ontario  economy.  Our  gross  provincial  prod- 
uct increased  by  more  than  9  per  cent,  to 
a  total  of  $22.8  billion.  The  number  of  our 
people  employed  rose  by  102,000  while  un- 
employment was  held  down  to  a  rate  of  2.5 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force.  Total  salaries 
and  wages  climbed  by  12  per  cent  to  $11.6 
billion.  The  trend  was  strongly  up  throughout 
the  provincial  economy  as  a  whole. 

While  the  economy  performed  well  in  the 
aggregate  in  1966,  the  pace  of  activity  was 
uneven.     Beginning   in   the   late    spring   and 


continuing  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  the 
boom  began  to  slow  down.  As  is  normal 
when  the  crest  of  the  business  cycle  is 
reached,  this  slower  pace  of  economic  ad- 
vancement was  accompanied  by  higher  prices 
and  a  substantial  decline  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  productivity. 

The  eflFects  of  the  slowing  down  in  1966 
will  carry  over  into  1967,  with  the  result  that 
the  economy  is  unlikely  to  match  last  year's 
record  performance.  Nevertheless,  the  pros- 
pects for  this  Centennial  year  are  good.  With 
an  early  and  strong  revival  in  residential  con- 
struction and  a  continuing  increase  in  business 
investment,  we  can  reasonably  anticipate  that 
our  gross  provincial  product  will  rise  by  at 
least  7  per  cent  this  year.  This  7  per  cent 
rate  of  growth,  which  is  the  overall  basis  for 
our  revenue  and  expenditure  projections,  is 
made  up  of  a  4  per  cent  growth  rate  in  real 
terms,  with  a  prospective  3  per  cent  increase 
in  prices  this  is  close  to  the  long-term  average 
growth  rate  of  the  province. 

However,  I  beheve  that  even  a  7  per  cent 
growth  rate  is  less  than  the  full  capacity  of 
this  province  for  expansion  in  1967.  In  fact, 
our  potential  output  should  be  considerably 
above  the  rate  of  increase  in  either  the  United 
States  or  the  European  industrial  nations.  In 
great  measure,  our  ability  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  highly  skilled  immigrants  will 
determine  the  extent  to  which  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  labour  force  becomes  possible 
and,  in  turn,  the  extent  to  which  we  experi- 
ence an  even  higher  rate  of  economic  growth. 
The  challenge  to  policy-making  this  year  is 
to  assist  in  the  creation  of  conditions  that 
will  enable  us  to  fulfil  this  greater  potential 
as  far  as  possible.  We  are,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeding with  a  number  of  policies  which  are 
designated : 

1.  To  relieve  serious  bottlenecks  such  as 
the  shortage  of  housing. 

2.  To  improve  further  the  quahty  of  our 
labour  force  so  that  productivity  can  be 
increased. 

3.  To  encourage  and  assist' industries  to  ex- 
port and  to  engage  in  essential  research. 

4.  To  build  up  yet  further  our  stock  of 
social  capital. 

5.  To  bring  into  the  mainstream  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  those  individuals  and  families  who 
have  been  left  behind  by  the  rapid  changes 
in  our  society. 

The  expenditure  programmes  in  the  Budget 
this  year  have  been  designed  to  meet  many 
of  these  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time 
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provide  an  expansionary  stimulus  to  the  over- 
all level  of  economic  activity.  In  addition,  to 
the  extent  that  our  provincial  Budget  wall, 
through  borrowing,  return  a  larger  flow  of 
funds  to  the  economy  than  is  withdrawn,  we 
shall  add  a  positive  thrust  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  economic  boom  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  early  in  1961. 

These  provincial  actions,  by  themselves, 
cannot  ensure  that  our  full  potential  is 
reached.  We  beheve  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  also  design  its  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
economic  expansion.  Since  coordination  of  the 
whole  range  of  economic  policies  between  the 
two  levels  of  government  is  a  prerequisite 
to  success,  the  existing  federal-provincial 
arrangements  require  continuing  scrutiny. 

Federal-provincial  relations:  After  long 
and  careful  preparation,  Ontario  sat  down 
with  the  federal  government  and  the  other 
provinces  last  year  to  renegotiate  the  federal- 
provincial  financial  arrangements.  The  position 
which  we  put  forward  in  these  negotiations 
was  based  on  the  work  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture committee  which  demonstrated  that  the 
expenditure  responsibihties  of  the  provinces 
would  far  outpace  their  revenue  resources 
over  the  next  five  years.  The  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  shown  to  be  far  more  favourable. 
Thus,  we  argued  for  a  substantial  transfer  of 
taxing  resources  to  the  provinces  to  bring 
their  revenue-raising  capacity  more  in  line 
with  readily  discernible  long-term  needs. 

Ultimately,  a  new  arrangement  was  decided 
upon,  to  go  into  effect  on  April  1,  1967,  but 
to  be  reviewed  within  two  years.  Under 
the  new  arrangement,  Ontario  gains  four  addi- 
tional points  of  personal  income  tax  plus  one 
additional  point  of  corporation  income  tax. 
For  its  part,  the  federal  government  will 
withdraw  from  a  direct  role  in  university 
financing  and  will  phase  out  its  capital  assis- 
tance under  the  technical  and  vocational 
training  agreement.  Instead,  the  federal  gov- 
ernmetn  has  offered  to  share  50  per  cent  of 
our  operating  costs  for  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. The  additional  fiscal  transfer  of  4+1, 
however,  is  included  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment's 50  per  cent  share  and  will  make  up  the 
great  bulk  of  what  we  can  expect  to  receive. 
The  new  arrangements  also  resulted  in  an 
equalization  formula  which  provides  sub- 
stantial increases  in  payments  to  the  provinces 
east  of  Ontario. 

These  results  fall  far  short  of  our  expecta- 
tions and  our  needs.  The  new  arrangement 
merely  provides  a  minor  improvement  in  the 


basic  fiscal  imbalance  between  our  two  levels 
of  government.  It  does  little  to  match  revenue 
sources  to  expenditure  responsibihties  over  the 
long  term.  As  a  result,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  undertake  the  same  exercise  again  within 
the  next  two  years. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  federal- 
provincial  coordination,  we  believe  that  there 
are  three  possible  ways  in  which  the  federal 
government  and  the  provinces  can  share  con- 
trol over  fiscal  policy.  The  first  is  for  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments  to 
develop  a  stable  set  of  growth  policies  on  a 
long-term  planning  basis.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment would  then  assume  the  responsibility 
for  making  the  required  tactical  adjustments, 
within  its  own  growth  strategy,  through  the 
use  of  the  economic  levers  of  commercial, 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  exchange  rate  policies. 
This  option  depends  on  a  more  appropriate 
method  of  sharing  revenues  so  that  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  governments  can  effec- 
tively plan  their  expenditures  on  a  longer 
term  basis. 

The  second  option  is  to  continue,  as  in  the 
past,  to  see  provincial-municipal  programmes 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  cyclical 
variations  in  their  revenue  capacity.  The 
effect  is  to  encourage  a  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures at  the  very  time  expansion  is  required, 
thus  aggravating  the  business  cycle  and  frus- 
trating the  policies  recommended  by  the 
economic  council  of  Canada. 

The  third  option  is  for  provincial-municipal 
governments,  as  well  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment, to  adopt  contra-cyclical  budgeting  pro- 
grammes of  their  own,  through  stabilizing 
their  growth  programmes  and  accepting  the 
large  deficits  that  will  result  from  cyclical 
variations  in  their  revenues.  This  option 
would  imply  that  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  should  play  the  major  role  in 
fiscal  policy  because  of  their  greater  expendi- 
tures. Such  a  suggestion  immediately  intro- 
duces the  problem  of  Bank  of  Canada  support 
for  provincial  debt  operations  similar  to  that 
given  to  the  federal  government.  It  would 
also  raise  the  problem  of  differential  fiscal 
policies  in  the  various  regions  of  Canada. 

In  our  view,  the  preferable  option  is  the 
first  wherein  the  federal  government  is 
primarily  responsible  for  short-term  contra- 
cyclical  policy.  The  provinces,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  gear  their  budgets  around  a 
longer-term  growth  policy,  taking  care  not  to 
aggravate  business  cycles  by  intensifying  the 
trend  of  private  investment.  The  choice  of 
this  option  means  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  press  for  a  redistribu- 
tion of  revenue  sources  after  the  reports  of 
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the  Royal  commission  on  taxation  and  our 
Ontario  committee  on  taxation  have  been 
studied. 

In  the  meantime,  whatever  additional 
revenues  we  need  must  be  generated  by  our 
provincial  economy.  For  this  reason,  the 
emphasis  which  we  have  placed  in  the 
Budget  on  devices  to  remove  economic 
bottlenecks,  to  increase  productivity,  and  to 
stimulate  economic  growth,  is  clearly  war- 
ranted. 

Government  expenditures:  The  expenditure 
programme,  which  I  am  presenting  to  you 
today,  reflects  expanded  activity  on  six  broad 
fronts.  It  provides  for  new  and  expanded 
programmes  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  our  people.  It  calls  for  greatly 
increased  investments  to  strengthen  the  under- 
lying sources  of  our  capacity  to  grow.  It 
seeks  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  full  potential  of  our  human  and  physical 
resources. 

Human  Development:  Ontario's  one  over- 
riding goal  is  the  creation  of  the  opportunity 
for  every  individual  to  develop  to  his  fullest 
potential,  thereby  enriching  his  own  life  and 
benefiting  the  province  at  large.  Education  is 
our  principal  instrument  for  working  towards 
this  goal  of  maximum  human  development. 
For  many  years  now  we  have  sought  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  education  and  training 
facilities  for  all  the  youth  and  for  adults  in 
every  part  of  the  province.  We  have  broad- 
ened our  overall  programme  into  new  areas, 
developed  new  techniques  and  created  new 
institutions.  We  have  striven  to  make  educa- 
tion a  creative  adventure  for  its  participants 
at  the  same  as  training  them  to  work  effec- 
tively in  the  modem  world. 

The  cost  of  this  commitment  to  human 
development  is  heavy.  In  the  current  year, 
$785  million  of  our  provincial  revenues  have 
gone  for  education  and  training  programmes. 
The  returns,  however,  are  many  times  greater. 
Our  efi^orts  in  education  have  raised  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  our  people  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  Ontario's  rapid  economic 
growth. 

Indeed,  the  high  standard  of  living  and 
generally  good  life  enjoyed  by  Ontario  people 
today  is  due  in  large  measure  to  our  past 
investment  in  education. 

The  Budget  provides  for  still  further  pro- 
vincial resources  to  be  devoted  to  human 
development.  In  1967-1968  Ontario  proposes 
to  spend  $878  million  on  education  and  train- 
ing programmes  and  to  provide  $185  million 
on  capital  aid  to  universities  for  a  total  of 
$1,063  million— an  increase   of   35  per   cent 


over  1966-1967.  In  addition,  our  Ontario 
education  capital  aid  corporation  will  lend 
$150  million  to  municipalities  and  school 
boards  for  construction  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Large-scale  capital  investment  in  new  build- 
ings and  facilities  is  an  important  feature  of 
our  education  programme  for  the  coming 
year.  University  expansion  alone  will  require 
$165  million  in  1967-1968  if  we  are  to  ensure 
that  a  place  is  available  for  every  student 
capable  of  higher  education. 

Continued  expansion  of  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools  will  require  $50  million  and  $20 
million  has  been  allocated  for  construction  of 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology.  As 
well,  substantial  capital  outlays  are  planned 
for  Ryerson,  the  Hamilton  technical  centre, 
and  other  provincial  institutions. 

In  total,  these  capital  expenditures  on  edu- 
cation and  training  facilities  will  amount  to 
some  $260  million,  $85  million  more  than 
was  invested  by  the  province  in  1966-1967. 
In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  legislative  grants  to 
school  boards  covers  debt  charges  relating 
to  past  construction. 

In  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  we  propose 
to  increase  our  legislative  grants  to  school 
boards  by  $60  million.  This  will  bring  the 
province's  total  financial  assistance  to  local 
school  boards  to  $444  million  in  1967-1968, 
an  increase  of  90  per  cent  since  the  Ontario 
foundation  tax  plan  was  started  four  years 
ago. 

The  gradual  assumption  by  the  province  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  education  costs  has 
been  broadly  beneficial.  It  has  increased  the 
financial  resources  of  local  boards,  thereby 
helping  to  improve  and  expand  education 
opportunities. 

In  the  year  ahead  our  universities  will  need 
massive  financial  support.  Again  this  fall  they 
are  preparing  for  an  enrolment  increase  of 
over  10,000  students,  which  will  bring  On- 
tario's total  university  population  to  74,000. 
I  believe  this  government  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  the  part  it  has  played  in  making  this 
possible. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
on  university  affairs,  we  are  doubling  our 
university  operating  grants  to  $161  million  in 
1967-1968.  These  grants  will  be  distributed 
among  the  universities  according  to  a  for- 
mula developed  jointly  by  the  committee  on 
university  afi^airs,  the  committee  of  university 
presidents,  and  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs.  After  analyzing  needs  and  studying 
costs   incurred   in  previous   years,   the   com- 
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mittee  on  university  affairs  has  recommended 
that  a  basic  income  unit  of  $1,320  be  pro- 
vided  under   the   formula   for    1967-1968. 

Translated  into  terms  of  actual  enrolment, 
this  means  that  our  universities  will  receive 
an  average  of  $2,181  per  full-time  student  to 
meet  operating  costs  during  the  next  academic 
session.  New  and  emerging  universities  will 
also  receive  special  operating  assistance  in 
recognition  of  their  high  initial  costs. 

The  education  and  training  budget  for 
1967-1968  embodies  many  other  important 
changes.  We  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Ontario  institute  for  studies  in 
education  by  60  per  cent  to  a  total  of  $8 
million  so  that  it  can  undertake  a  greatly 
expanded  programme  of  research  and  post- 
graduate education. 

Funds  for  student  awards  have  also  been 
virtually  doubled— from  $10  million  in  1966- 
1967  to  $19  million  for  the  coming  year.  We 
have  also  planned  for  significant  expansion  of 
our  educational  television  eflPort  and  our  lan- 
guage training  programme  for  immigrants.  As 
well,  we  intend  to  broaden  the  apprenticeship 
training  programme  into  a  variety  of  new 
trades  and  to  continue  our  efforts  in  the 
short-term  training  area. 

To  me,  the  large  increases  in  education  and 
training  expenditure  we  have  provided  in 
1967-1968  make  good  sense.  Use  of  resources 
to  round  out  and  broaden  our  already  com- 
prehensive education  programme  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  investments  Ontario  can 
make.  It  leads  to  expanded  opportunities, 
more  complete  use  of  the  diverse  skills  and 
intellectual  resources  of  our  people,  and  a 
higher  level  of  educational  achievement  in 
this  province. 

The  Ontario  government  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  improving  the  well-being  of  every 
person  and  every  family  in  this  province.  To 
this  end,  we  are  undertaking  a  substantial 
extension  and  strengthening  of  our  health, 
housing  and  welfare  programmes  in  1967- 
1968. 

In  the  coming  year  we  propose  to  spend 
$430  million  on  these  basic  public  services 
and  to  provide  additional  assistance  of  $59 
million  through  loans  and  advances  for  a 
total  of  $489  million— an  increase  of  35  per 
cent  over  1966-1967.  As  well,  we  shall  have 
at  our  disposal  in  1967-1968  a  substantial 
increase  in  federal  contributions  for  these 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  capital  financing  for  our 
housing  activities  through  central  mortgage 
and  housing  corporation,  we  shall  receive  an 


estimated  $128  million  through  the  Canada 
assistance  plan,  the  health  resources  fund, 
and  other  agreements.  This  additional  federal 
money  plus  our  own  larger  commitment  will 
make  possible  significant  improvements  and 
an  extensive  broadening  of  our  health,  hous- 
ing and  welfare  activities. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  will  greatly  expand  its  programme. 
It  plans  to  accelerate  its  buildup  of  a  stock 
of  public  housing  units  in  order  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  public  housing  needs  that  pres- 
ently exists.  As  well,  this  pioneering  public 
agency  will  be  developing  residential  ac- 
commodation for  students  attending  our  uni- 
versities and  other  post-secondary  institutions. 

As  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  is 
also  embarking  on  a  major  new  HOME  pro- 
gramme. The  HOME  programme  is  designed 
to  alleviate  the  present  severe  shortage  of 
accommodation  in  many  parts  of  the  province 
and  to  bring  home  ownership  within  the 
reach  of  a  substantially  larger  segment  of  our 
people. 

To  carry  out  this  ambitious  and  comprehen- 
sive housing  programme,  we  have  increased 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  Budget  by 
nearly  63  per  cent— from  $16  million  in 
1966-1967  to  $26  million  in  1967-1968. 
These  amounts  include  the  provision  for  the 
Ontario  student  housing  corporation.  This 
level  of  spending  will  result  in  central  mort- 
gage and  housing  corporation  providing  more 
than  $170  million  in  capital  financing.  Thus, 
the  overall  extent  of  our  housing  programme 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  in  the  order  of 
$200  million. 

We  are  undertaking  in  the  year  ahead  an 
unprecedented  expansion  and  improvement  in 
our  health  services  and  facilities.  Accordingly, 
there  is  included  in  this  Budget  some  $311 
million  for  health  expenditures,  an  increase 
of  32  per  cent  over  the  current  year's  outlay. 
Mental  health  services  receive  particular  em- 
phasis in  next  year's  programme.  An  increase 
of  $16  million  is  being  provided  in  our 
mental  health  budget,  bringing  the  total  out- 
lay on  mental  health  to  over   $100  million. 

As  announced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  a  new  Mental  Health  Act  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House  for  your  considera- 
tion. We  intend  to  establish  eight  regional 
diagnostic  and  treatment  centres  to  care  for 
and  treat  children  with  mental  and  emotional 
disorders.  The  proposed  reception  and  diag- 
nostic centre  for  children  admitted  to  train- 
ing schools  from  juvenile  and  family  courts 
is  another  innovation. 
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The  Ontario  medical  services  insurance 
plan  accounts  for  a  considerable  part  of  our 
health  expenditure.  This  plan  has  already 
had  an  impressive  beginning  and,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  it  wdll  be  capable  of  achieving 
universality.  As  recommended  in  the  Hall 
report,  we  have  taken  steps  to  enlarge  our 
health  facilities,  particularly  the  facilities  for 
teaching  and  training  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  essential  health  personnel.  In  the 
coming  year,  $30  million  will  be  invested  in 
university  and  hospital  facilities  for  health 
sciences  education  and  research.  Of  this 
amount,  an  estimated  $7.5  million  will  be 
recovered  from  the  federal  government  in 
the  coming  year  through  the  health  resources 
fund.  We  have  also  doubled  to  $1  million 
the  amount  of  bursary  funds  available  to 
medical  and  dental  students  and  other  health 
personnel. 

Support  of  our  hospital  insurance  plan  and 
of  new  hospital  construction  will  also  demand 
substantially  higher  expenditure  in  1967- 
1968.  We  are  planning  to  add  2,400  new 
beds  to  our  hospital  supply  in  1967,  including 
1,400  in  suburban  Toronto  where  the  demand 
has  continued  to  grow  rapidly.  To  offset  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  operating  our  Ontario 
hospital  insurance  plan,  we  are  providing  for 
an  increase  of  $40  million  this  coming  year  in 
our  subsidization  of  the  plan.  Our  total  con- 
tribution for  this  purpose,  therefore,  will  be 
$90  million  in  1967-1968.  These,  and  other 
measures  involving  substantially  increased 
expenditure,  will  ensure  that  Ontario  remains 
a  leader  in  the  provision  of  health  care  for  its 
citizens. 

We  have  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new 
approach  to  welfare  in  Ontario,  as  is  evident 
by  the  proposed  name  for  the  department— 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. Our  approach  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  family  as  the  key  institution  in  the 
operation  of  welfare  services.  The  pro- 
gramme also  emphasizes  the  positive  role  of 
assessment,  counselling  and  rehabilitation.  A 
needs  criterion  will  replace  the  various  means 
tests  for  determining  levels  as  assistance,  and 
benefits  will  be  substantially  increased.  To 
put  this  new  and  broader  programme  of 
social  and  family  services  into  effect,  the 
department  anticipates  recruiting  300  addi- 
tional social  workers  and  welfare  personnel. 

A  broadened  welfare  programme  of  this 
nature  necessarily  means  higher  expenditure. 
In  1967-1968  we  estimate  our  total  spending 
on  social  and  family  services  will  amount 
to  $208  miUion,  of  which  $100  milHon  will  be 
recovered     from     the     federal     government 


through  the  Canada  assistance  plan  and 
other  agreements.  This  expenditure  may  be 
expected  to  yield  substantial  benefits  in  the 
years  to  come.  Our  families  will  have  greater 
secvuity  against  hardship,  greater  assistance 
to  overcome  problems  and  greater  opportimity 
to  achieve  a  better  life. 

Aid  to  the  farming  community:  I  now  turn 
to  another  very  important  area  of  our  pro- 
vincial economy.  I  refer  to  our  measures  to 
assist  farmers.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
difficult  to  overemphasize  the  important  role 
played  by  the  farming  conmiunity  in  this 
province.  Year  in  and  wear  out,  the  farming 
sector  has  recorded  the  largest  productivity 
gains  in  the  entire  economy.  This  rapidly 
rising  agricultural  productivity  contributes 
materially  to  Ontario's  overall  economic 
growth. 

In  this  Budget,  we  have  provided  sub- 
stantially higher  aid  to  the  farming  com- 
munity. In  the  first  place,  we  have  increased 
the  net  appropriation  for  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  by  24  per  cent,  bringing 
it  to  $40  miUion  for  next  year.  As  previously 
announced,  we  also  intend  to  establish  a 
bursary  scheme  in  veterinary  medicine.  Every 
veterinary  student  will  receive  a  $500  bursary 
each  semester  or  $1,000  each  year,  which  will 
be  forgiven  if  he  remains  in  farm  practice 
for  an  equivalent  number  of  years  after 
graduation.  As  well,  our  newly  created  crop 
insurance  commission  will  be  in  full  operation 
in  1967.  It  intends  to  build  up  a  complete 
umbrella  of  pohcies  covering  a  broad  range 
of  major  crops,  including  forages.  Rates  will 
be  subsidized  by  Ontario  and  the  federal 
government  so  that  our  farmers  can  protect 
their  insurable  crops  at  very  reasonable  costs. 

A  highlight  of  our  plans  for  next  year  is  the 
extension  of  our  capital  grants  programme  to 
cover  wells,  drainage,  and  certain  types  of 
buildings.  Over  the  next  12  years  we  will 
make  available  $129  million  for  these  grants 
to  farmers.  From  the  province's  point  of  view, 
these  grants  are  really  long-run  investments. 
This  stimulus  to  the  continued  and  increasing 
use  of  modem  technology  will  result  in 
higher  farm  productivity  in  the  years  ahead. 

Protection  of  the  individual  and  the  invest- 
ment climate:  In  the  past  year  or  two,  a 
special  set  of  problems  relating  to  individual 
protection  and  investor  confidence  has 
emerged.  The  government  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  actions  to  meet  these  problems. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  new  Securi- 
ties Act  will  be  in  force.  The  Ontario 
securities  commission  will  be  provided  with 
additional  resources  to  strengthen  its  super- 
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vision  and  inspection  activities.  To  safe- 
guard our  people's  savings,  this  House  has 
approved  legislation  to  complement  the  new 
federal  deposit  insurance  programme.  Re- 
sponsibility for  such  essential  measures  has 
been  placed  in  the  new  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs.  For  the 
department's  administrative  purposes,  a 
budget  of  $2.6  million  will  be  required.  I 
am  certain  that  these  actions  will  engender  a 
high  degree  of  public  confidence  in  our 
financial  institutions.  Our  sound  fiscal  and 
development  pohcies  will  continue  to  ensure 
that  investment  is  attracted  to  this  province. 

We  have  taken  other  major  initiatives  in 
the  general  area  of  protection.  In  cooperation 
with  the  legal  profession,  we  have  established 
a  comprehensive  legal  aid  plan  which  gives 
every  person  in  Ontario,  regardless  of  his 
means,  access  to  legal  counsel.  Funds  are 
being  provided  for  this  purpose  next  year. 
As  well,  we  are  setting  up  a  consumer  pro- 
tection bureau  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
consumers.  A  new  labour  standards  code, 
supported  by  more  enforcement  and  inspec- 
tion personnel,  will  provide  better  protection 
to  our  workers  on  their  jobs.  These  plans  are 
vital  to  the  interests  of  every  citizen  of  our 
province.  In  the  coming  year,  we  propose  to 
spend  a  total  of  $59  million  on  protection  of 
the  individual  and  investment  climate. 

Development  and  conservation  programmes: 
Past  budgets  of  the  government  indicate  the 
importance  that  we  have  always  attached  to 
the  task  of  developing  the  rich  physical  re- 
sources of  this  province.  Hand  in  hand  with 
development,  of  course,  we  have  pursued 
vigorous  and  far-seeing  conservation  meas- 
ures. This  Budget  continues  in  these  tradi- 
tions. 

We  plan  to  spend  $485  million  in  the  com- 
ing year  to  carry  forward  our  development 
and  conservation  programmes  and  to  provide 
additional  assistance  through  loans  and  ad- 
vances of  $73  million  for  a  total  of  $558 
million.  This  consists  of  the  ordinary  and 
capital  outlays  for  The  Departments  of  High- 
ways, Mines,  Lands  and  Forests,  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  and  for  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission. 

Good  roads  and  modern  highways  are 
absolutely  essential  in  today's  world  of  fast- 
moving  trade  and  commerce.  Without  them 
our  resources  would  be  immobilized  and  our 
productivity  greatly  diminished.  To  maintain 
and  improve  the  fine  roads  system  in  this 
province,  we  are  providing  $406  million  for 
next  year— $282  million  of  which  represents 
capital  spending. 


Among  our  numerous  other  development 
and  conservation  programmes,  several  stand 
out  in  terms  of  increased  emphasis  next  year. 
The  capital  budget  of  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission  will  be  more  than 
doubled  to  $65  million  to  enable  it  to  acceler- 
ate its  programmes  in  abating  pollution,  ob- 
taining adequate  supplies  of  water,  and 
providing  for  sewage  disposal  systems.  In  this 
session,  we  also  intend  to  take  determined 
steps  to  combat  air  pollution.  A  new  air  pol- 
lution control  Act  is  being  drafted  to  replace 
municipal  regulation  in  this  vital  field.  In 
1967,  development  will  be  started  on  still 
more  provincial  parks  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. The  benefits  from  these  kinds  of  pohcies 
will  accrue  to  the  people  of  Ontario  not  just 
next  year  but  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

Aid  to  local  authorities:  Finally,  I  come  to 
our  programmes  and  expenditures  to  assist 
municipalities.  This  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance  to  our  government.  We  know 
that  municipalities  and  school  boards  are  hard 
pressed  to  finance  their  urgent  responsibilities 
and  vital  needs.  The  impact  of  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  is  always  felt  first  at  the  local 
level— in  the  demand  for  new  schools,  new 
roads  and  streets,  new  water  and  sewage 
facilities,  and  for  a  host  of  other  needs.  Con- 
sequently, the  municipalities  are  looking  to 
us  for  assistance. 

We  already  provide  such  assistance  through 
13  different  departments  of  government.  In 
the  current  year,  our  total  financial  aid  to 
municipalities  is  estimated  to  reach  $796  mil- 
lion—an increase  of  27  per  cent  over  1965- 
1966.  This  means  that  fully  44  per  cent  of 
our  revenues  are  being  turned  over  to  munici- 
palities to  help  finance  local  services.  This 
Budget  calls  for  another  very  large  increase. 
We  expect  to  provide  $880  million  to  our 
local  authorities  in  1967-1968  and  $298  million 
in  additional  assistance  through  loans  and 
advances  for  a  total  of  $1,178  million. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  education 
grants  alone  will  be  increased  by  $60  million 
next  year,  to  a  total  of  $444  million.  This 
will  assist  the  municipalities  and  their  rate- 
payers in  offsetting  the  impact  of  rising  edu- 
cation costs. 

Road  subsidies,  coupled  with  direct  assist- 
ance, will  increase  to  $165  million  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  needs  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. We  are  also  stepping  up  the  un- 
conditional grant  to  municipalities  by  $1.50 
per  capita,  involving  additional  expenditures 
in  excess  of  $10  million.  As  well,  municipali- 
ties will  be  helped  by  substantially  higher 
subsidies  for  welfare  purposes,  and  by  the 
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greatly  expanded  activities  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission.  A  good  number 
of  other  forms  of  aid  to  municipahties  will 
also  show  increases  in  1967-1968.  In  the 
accompanying  Budget  papers,  the  facts  and 
figures  on  all  these  forms  of  aid  are  set  out 
in  greater  detail. 

Our  Ontario  education  capital  aid  corpora- 
tion is  proving  to  be  of  great  value  to  munici- 
palities and  school  boards.  The  corporation 
lends  capital  funds  to  the  municipalities  at 
5.5  per  cent.  This  is  based  on  the  rate  at 
which  it  presently  borrows  from  the  Canada 
pension  plan.  This  arrangement  is  convenient 
and  it  saves  the  municipalities  substantial 
amounts  in  interest  and  underwriting  costs. 

The  savings  to  municipal  taxpayers  in  in- 
terest charges  alone  on  the  $170  million  bor- 
rowed this  year  from  the  Ontario  education 
capital  aid  corporation  will  amount  to  $1.7 
million  in  the  first  year  and  more  than  $24  mil- 
lion over  the  lifetime  of  the  debentures.  This 
saving  is  based  on  an  estimated  average  cost 
of  6.5  per  cent  on  municipal  borrowing  in 
1966.  In  the  tight  conditions  in  the  capital 
market  last  year,  this  new  source  of  funds 
enabled  many  municipalities  to  obtain  financ- 
ing which  otherwise  might  not  have  been 
available.  During  the  coming  year,  we  antici- 
pate that  this  corporation  will  purchase  $150 
million  in  municipal  debentures. 

We  have  always  recognized  the  need  of 
the  municipalities;  the  evidence  set  out  in 
this  Budget  statement  is  a  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  we  are  striving  to  meet  that  need. 
We  are  presently  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
Ontario  committee  on  taxation  in  order  to 
assess  the  future  roles  of  the  two  levels  of 
government.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  docu- 
ment will  assist  us  to  focus  not  only  on 
financial  need  but  also  on  matters  of  equity. 

Having  outlined  these  six  broad  themes  of 
our  programme  for  the  coming  year,  I  shall 
now  summarize  the  overall  extent  of  our  ex- 
penditures. I  am  forecasting  total  budgetary 
expenditures  for  1967-1968  at  $2,193  miUion. 
This  excludes  provision  for  sinking  funds  of 
$43  million  but  includes  $358  million  of  net 
capital  disbursements  on  physical  assets.  The 
Budget,  therefore,  is  $361  million  larger  than 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  current 
year. 

This  expenditure  programme  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  social  and  economic  objectives  of 
this  bustling  province.  We  have  consciously 
striven  to  direct  our  expenditures  in  a  manner 
that  will  give  the  greatest  efi^ect  to  the 
productivity  and  growth  of  the  economy. 
Given  the  approval  of  the  members  of  this 


House,    this   programme   will    serve   Ontario 
well. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  there  will 
be  no  new  taxes  and  no  increases  in  taxes 
for  the  coming  year. 

Interjections  ty  some  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  House  that  it  is  the  tradition 
of  this  Parliament,  as  well  as  all  other  Par- 
liaments, that  there  be  no  interjections  or 
interruptions  during  the  Budget  address. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  A  year  ago  it  appeared 
that  we  would  have  to  raise  our  personal 
income  tax  this  year  by  four  points.  However, 
the  present  delicate  poise  of  the  economy 
suggests  an  expansionary  fiscal  policy  rather 
than  one  of  contraction. 

Moreover,  tlie  burden  of  ta.xation  on  our 
people  is  already  heavy.  Governments  cannot 
continue  to  take  more  without  dulling  in- 
centive and  undermining  our  ability  to  com- 
pete. Yet,  they  must  continue  to  provide  the 
essential  public  services  and  facilities  on 
which  our  growth  and  advancement  depend. 
This  means  that  all  governments  must  strive 
for  the  utmost  efficiency  and  economy  within 
their  own  operations.  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  is  a  continuing  objective  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Since  there  will  be  no  tax  increases  in 
1967-1968,  any  revenue  increases  that  we  can 
anticipate,  over  and  alx)ve  the  4+1  fiscal 
transfer  from  the  federal  government,  will 
depend  on  the  growth  in  the  economy  itself. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  outlook  for  1967 
is  good.  Moreover,  the  programmes  I  have 
outlined  are  designed  to  maintain  a  stable 
rate  of  growth  and  will  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  this  condition.  Hence,  I  fed 
justified  in  basing  my  forecast  on  a  continued 
high  plane  of  economic  activity. 

I  expect  our  total  revenues  to  rise  by  14 
per  cent  in  1967-1968  to  reach  $2,031  mil- 
lion. Revenues  from  personal  income  tax 
should  rise  by  $142  million,  as  a  result  both 
of  continued  economic  growth  and  the  in- 
crease in  our  share  of  this  tax  field  from 
24  to  28  per  cent.  I  expect  the  retail  sales 
tax  to  yield  $25  million  more,  corporation 
taxes  $21  million  more,  and  the  gasoline  tax 
an  additional  $15  million.  Revenue  from  aU 
other  sources  will  add  another  $47  million, 
bringing  our  total  revenue  increase  expected 
for  next  year  to  $250  million. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  lay  before  you 
our  overall  Budget  position  for  next  year. 

Net  ordinary  expenditure  (excluding  pro- 
vision   for    sinking    funds)    plus    net    capital 
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disbursements  on  physical  assets  are  expected 
to  amount  to  $2,193  million.  Against  this  we 
expect  to  take  in  $2,031  million  in  net 
ordinary  revenues  and  net  capital  receipts. 
This  means  our  expenditures  will  exceed  our 
revenues  by  $162  million. 

Though  larger  than  in  some  past  years,  I  do 
not  regard  this  as  unreasonable  in  view  of 
the  immense  programme  we  are  undertaking 
and  the  investments  we  are  making  in  the 
future.  Today,  we  have  a  number  of  require- 
ments, particularly  for  social  capital,  pressing 
upon  us  as  a  result  of  a  young  and  rapidly 
growing  population.  It  seems  both  reasonable 
and  equitable  that  part  of  the  costs  of  this 
investment  should  be  shared  by  our  citizens 
of  the  future. 

I  would  emphasize  diat  we  are  going  ahead 
with  our  expenditure  plans  despite  the  fact 
that  we  shall  not  receive  any  substantial  net 
revenue  gain  from  the  federal  government. 
Nor  have  we  raised  our  own  taxes.  Yet,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  increase  in  net  debt 
entailed  in  this  Budget  is  not  unmanageable. 
As  I  have  suggested,  that  there  is  an  increase 
at  all  is  due  to  our  very  large  investment  in 
social  capital— capital  on  which  the  future 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  province 
depends. 

Moreover,  the  burden  of  our  debt  is  not 
increasing;  just  the  reverse,  in  fact.  Our  total 
net  debt  this  year  represents  only  6.3  per 
cent  of  our  gross  provincial  product  as  against 
6.7  per  cent  in  1958-1959.  In  terms  of 
revenue,  the  position  is  even  more  favourable. 
Today  only  ten  months'  revenue  would  be 
required  to  retire  our  debt.  When  my  pre- 
decessor became  Provincial  Treasurer  it 
would  have  taken  17  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  presented  to  this  House 
the  largest  Budget  in  the  history  of  Ontario. 
It  provides  for  unparalleled  expenditures  to 
meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our  people. 
It  lays  aside  vast  funds  for  investment  in 
physical  assets  and  for  development  of  the 
human  and  natural  resources  of  this  province. 
It  meets  as  far  as  possible  the  pressing  needs 
of  our  municipalities.  It  does  all  these  desir- 
able things  without  raising  taxes,  yet  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  our  sound  financial 
position. 

The  Budget  carries  on  the  sound  financial 
management  and  sensible  economic  planning 
characteristic  of  this  government,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  this  regard  in  taking  over  a 
Treasury  which  enjoyed  a  high  credit  standing 
and  widespread  public  confidence  in  its 
'securities. 


The  total  impact  of  the  Budget  on  the 
economy  will  be  expansionary.  In  the  light 
of  the  economic  conditions  we  face,  this  is 
an  appropriate  policy  for  next  year.  The 
measures  I  have  proposed  will  reinforce  our 
economy  and  ensure  a  high  level  of  growth 
in  1967  and  beyond. 

Finally,  let  me  highlight  the  major  features 
of  the  1967  Budget  for  the  people  of  Ontario: 

Expenditures  will  rise  by  $361  million  to 
a  total  of  $2,193  million  to  produce  an  expan- 
sionary impact  on  the  provincial  economy. 

Spending  on  education  and  training  pro- 
grammes will  rise  by  35  per  cent  to  reach 
almost  $1.1  billion. 

Health  expenditures  will  increase  by  32 
per  cent  to  a  total  of  $311  million. 

Our  total  spending  on  social  and  family 
services  will  rise  to  $208  million,  of  which 
$100  million  is  recoverable  from  the  federal 
government. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  budget 
will  be  expanded  by  nearly  63  per  cent. 

Financial  aid  to  local  authorities  will  be 
raised  substantially  to  reach  a  level  of  almost 
$1.2  biUion. 

The  first  step  of  a  12  year  $129  million 
programme  of  capital  grants  to  farmers  will 
be  undertaken  through  a  $10  million  outlay 
in  1967-1968. 

There  will  be  expanded  programmes  and 
higher  expenditure  for  development  and  con- 
servation activities  and  for  protection  to 
individuals. 

A  total  of  $358  million  in  capital  funds  will 
be  invested  in  roads,  schools,  hospitals  and 
other  physical  assets  essential  to  Ontario's 
future  progress  and  prosperity. 

There  will  be  no  new  taxes  and  no  tax 
increases.  : 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion) Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  cannot  compliment 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  on  his  Budget,  I  do 
admire  his  stamina  in  labouring  through  this 
ten-pound  opus.  We  on  this  side  do  not  fully 
agree  with  his  conclusions,  nor  the  financial 
course  he  has  set  for  the  province.  Neverthe- 
less, I  feel  I  would  like  a  short  time  to  con- 
sider our  points  of  disagreement  and,  with 
tliis  in  mind,  I  would  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in   reply  to   the  speech   of  the   Honourable » 
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the   Lieutenant-Governor  at  the   opening  of 
the   session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  rise  to 
take  part  in  this  Throne  Debate  in  our  Cen- 
tennial year.  I  feel  that  I  am  very  fortunate 
in  having  the  privilege  and  the  opportunity 
of  representing  the  constituents  of  the  great 
riding  of  Wentworth  in  this  Legislature  at 
this  historic  period  of  our  province's  and  our 
country's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  join  with 
the  others  who  have  preceded  me  in  offering 
my  congratulations  to  you  on  your  election 
once  again  as  our  Speaker  and  guide  through- 
out this  session.  I  realize  what  a  great  hon- 
our it  is  for  you  but  it  is  one  which  you  have 
fully  merited  by  the  wise  and  impartial 
judgments  you  have  rendered  in  the  past  and 
will,  I  know,  continue  as  long  as  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Speaker. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  our  new- 
est recruit  to  this  assembly,  the  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier).  He  has  already  shown 
himself  to  be  a  true  Nor'Wester  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  has  already  indicated 
that  he  will  be  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  deliberations  of  this  House  and 
that  he  will  represent  his  constituents  in  a 
manner  they  will  not  forget  on  the  next  elec- 
tion day  in  that  riding. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  those 
who  have  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
departments  within  this  government  and 
those  who  have  been  elevated  to  Cabinet 
rank.  I  hope  yx)u  will  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  from  this  group,  I  single  out  the 
member  for  Lincoln  (Hon.  Mr.  Welch)  for 
particular  mention.  I  know  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  as  pleased  as  I  am  myself  with  the 
appointment  of  this  young,  vigorous,  amiable 
and  talented  member  as  our  Provincial  Sec- 
retary. We  wish  the  member  for  Lincoln 
and  the  others  the  very  best  of  health  and 
success  with  their  new  and  onerous  duties. 

I  would  also  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
did  not  express  the  appreciation  of  my  con- 
stituents for  the  diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  the  people  of  Ontario  of  the  Cabinet  Min- 
isters, the  Minister  from  Haldimand-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Allan),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
cott  (Mr.  Cecile),  and  for  St.  Patrick  (Mr. 
Roberts),  who  have  stepped  aside  in  order  to 
make  room  for  young  men.  And  once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  single  out  the 
member  for  St.  Patrick  who,  after  21  years  in 


this  Legislature  and  over  11  years  as  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Cabinet,  has  seen  fit  to  participate 
actively  in  oiu-  dehberations  as  a  private  mem- 
ber of  the  government  party. 

I  would  like  to  contrast  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  performance  of  another  Minister, 
this  time  a  federal  Liberal  Minister,  who 
resigned  not  too  long  ago  from  the  Cabinet 
in  Ottawa  over  what  I  assumed  to  be  eco- 
nomic policy  differences, 

Douglas  Fisher  has  told  us  in  his  daily 
column  that,  once  out  of  the  Cabinet,  this 
individual  did  not  see  fit  to  participate  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  federal  House  as  a 
private  member.  Perhaps  he  considered  it 
beneath  his  dignity.  Perhaps  he  felt  that 
there  is  no  role  for  a  private  member  of  the 
government  party  in  Ottawa.  Presumably 
now  that  he  is  back  within  the  Cabinet,  for 
unexplained  reasons,  he  will  be  more  active 
once  again.  For  myself,  however,  and  I  feel 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Canadians,  we  were 
less  apprehensive  about  the  future  of  this 
country  when  he  was  outside  the  Cabinet 
altogether. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  performance  of  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  Patrick  provides  clear  evidence 
of  the  devotion  to  duty,  and  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  here 
in  Ontario,  present  and  past.  His  performance 
also,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  inspiring  example  to 
all  of  the  private  members  of  the  government 
party.  We  are  proud  to  have  him  as  an  active 
participant  with  us  in  these  debates  and  we 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  be  with  us  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  will  participate  in  the  Throne  Debate 
as  the  representative  of  the  old  riding  of 
Wentworth,  as  such.  In  the  redistribution, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  portion 
of  Wentworth  will  now  become  known  as 
the  Hamilton  mountain;  and  my  own  town- 
ship will  become  part  of  the  new  riding  of 
Wentworth  North.  I  would  hke  the  residents 
of  this  area  to  know  that  it  has  been  a 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  them  over  these 
past  few  years  and  that  I  will  continue  to 
do  my  best  on  their  behalf  until  this  present 
session  concludes.  At  the  same  time,  my 
riding  is  being  increased  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  township  of  Saltfleet  and  that  portion  of 
Hamilton  which  lies  east  of  Nash  and  Potriff 
Roads  and  Albion  Road,  and  by  that  historic 
town  of  Stoney  Creek. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  the  decision 
which  the  voters  of  this  new  riding  may  be 
called  upon  to  give  this  year  will  be  similar 
to  the  decision  given  in   1963,   and   I  look 
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forward  to  the  contest  with  confidence  and 
rehsh.  For  a  great  number  of  years  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  has  been  dominated 
by  their  federal  organization.  Never  has  this 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated  before,  as  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario  when  the  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  was  acclaimed  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition  within  this  House.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  sorry 
for  the  member  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  federal  Ministers  who  graced  that 
platform  were  more  interested  in  furthering 
their  own  leadership  image  than  they  were 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party 
and  the  member  for  Brant.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  people  of  this  province  will  be  most 
reluctant  to  exchange  their  Prime  Minister— 
whose  national  stature  was  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  February  8— 
for  one  so  completely  overshadowed  by  his 
federal  colleagues. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Ontario  will  once 
again  proclaim  their  satisfaction  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 
If  anyone  had  any  doubts  as  to  his  ability,  I 
think  the  recent  exchange  of  letters  between 
Toronto  and  Ottawa,  which  were  tabled 
recently  in  this  House,  would  dispel  them.  In 
this  exchange  our  Prime  Minister  has  been 
judged,  not  by  members  of  this  House,  but 
by  the  leading  newspapers  of  this  province, 
including  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  as  the 
greater  statesman. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier),  when  he 
said  that  he  was  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  government  with  the  initiative  to  sug- 
gest this  Confederation  of  tomorrow  con- 
ference. I  believe  that  this  meeting,  which 
our  iPrime  Minister  has  proposed,  could  well 
mark  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  our 
Confederation. 

I  beheve  the  situation  within  Canada  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  within  the  Commonwealth.  Initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  how- 
ever well  meaning  that  initiative  may  be,  is 
Suspect  by  the  provinces  and  particularly  by 
the  provice  of  Quebec— just  as  within  the 
Commonwealth,  any  initiative  by  Great 
Britain  is  suspect  by  the  newly  independent 
nations.  Ontario's  initiative  within  our  Con- 
federation will  I  think  be  welcomed  by  all 
provinces,  if  not  by  the  federal  government. 
For  that  reason,  I  hope  that  our  government 
will  pursue  this  proposal  with  vigour  and  that, 
in  this  endeavour,  it  will  receive  the  support 
of  all  parties  and  all  members  of  this  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  welcome 
as  most  appropriate  the  creation  of  the  Ontario 
heritage  foundation,  which  was  announced  in 
the  Throne  Speech  of  January  25  last.  It  is 
entirely  fitting  that  we  should  place  greater 
emphasis,  in  this  Centennial  year  than  ever 
before,  upon  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  those  properties  which  have  historical, 
architectural,  aesthetic,  and  cultural  interest 
for  all  of  our  people. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  which 
I  represent  is  an  old  one  by  our  province's 
standards.  It  has  had  a  long  history  of  which 
every  resident  is  justly  and  exceedingly  proud. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  ever  be  conscious 
of  our  history,  and  of  the  tremendous  debt 
we  owe  to  our  ancestors,  those  pioneers  who 
laboured  under  the  most  primitive  and  difficult 
conditions  to  build  for  themselves  a  better 
life  in  this  new  land.  In  fact,  these  pioneers 
charted  the  route,  cleared  the  right-of-way, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  road  along 
which  we  travel  today. 

It  is  fitting  also  that  we  should  seek  to 
preserve  our  most  historic  sites,  to  restore  and 
develop  them  as  reminders  of  the  work  which 
went  into  the  building  of  this  nation.  Such 
areas  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  used  as 
public  parks  and  provide  additional  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  us.  In  this  way,  they 
fulfil  two  most  worthwhile  requirements. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  such  project  in 
my  own  riding.  This  is  the  site  of  the  Albion 
Falls  gristmill,  on  the  Niagara  escarpment. 
This  was  originally  the  site  of  a  sawmill  built 
in  1795.  It  was  this  mill  that  was  referred  to 
in  that  famous  ballad,  "When  You  and  I 
Were  Young  Maggie."  Later  in  the  early 
1800s,  a  three-story  gristmill  was  constructed 
and  operated,  first  with  water-power  and  later 
steam.  It  served  the  community  until  1907. 
Today,  little  remains  of  this  historic  mill  and 
its  30-foot  waterwheel,  except  for  one  large 
mill  stone. 

The  Albion  Falls  Centennial  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Harold  Keeton, 
has  been  working  very  hard  for  some  time 
now  to  have  this  area  developed  as  a  historic 
site— also  John  Fletcher,  a  pioneer  of  this 
project.  As  a  result  of  their  initiative,  the 
Hamilton  parks  board  intends  to  salvage  and 
preserve  the  mill  stone  referred  to  above.  In 
addition,  the  Albion  Falls  Centennial  com- 
mittee has  requested  that  the  archeological 
and  historic  sites  board  erect  a  commemorative 
plaque  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  original 
Albion  mill. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  will  look  favourably   upon   this 
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project  and  see  fit  to  approve  this  modest 
request  without  delay  so  that  this  portion  of 
the  committee's  project  may  be  completed  in 
our  Centennial  year. 

In  the  2,000  or  more  days  of  this  govern- 
ment, we  have  witnessed  increasing  concern 
and  preoccupation  with  the  problems  faced 
by  our  elderly  citizens.  We  are,  in  fact, 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
aging,  which  has  been  studying  this  whole 
area  for  some  two  years.  No  doubt  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report,  which  may  have 
already  appeared  in  print,  will  form  the  basis 
for  further  Legislature  action  in  this  area. 

It  is  an  area  of  concern  to  all  members  of 
this  Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  fact,  our 
order  paper  at  present  contains  no  less  than 
three  resolutions  calling  for  extension  of 
health  services  for  the  elderly  and  chronically 
ill.  I  would,  however,  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  one  particular  aspect 
of:  this  problem  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
overlooked  to  some  degree. 

I  refer  to  the  care  of  those  elderly  citizens 
who  are  financially  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves, but  who  are  physically  unable  to  do 
so.  I  recognize  the  wisdom  of  giving  first 
priority  to  those  in  need.  No  one  would  argue 
otherwise.  But  we  must  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
overlook  the  category  of  people  who  are 
physically  dependent  yet  financially  inde- 
pendent. 

I  feel  that  these  people  require  three  types 
of  care: 

(a)  Home  Care:  By  this  I  mean  care,  either 
in  apartments  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  or  in  their  own  private  homes.  Here 
varying  degrees  of  care  would  be  provided 
foj  these  citizens,  from  very  general  super- 
vision to  housekeeping  attention  and  meal 
service.  The  method  of  payment  and  charges 
for  this  range  of  service  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  This  should  not  be  difficult  or 
costly,  provided  the  service  is  rendered  by  a 
non-profit  organization; 

(b)  Domiciliary  Care:  This  would  apply  to 
those  individuals  unable  or  unwilling  to  look 
after  themselves  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
apartments.  It  might  be  where  only  the 
single  partner  of  the  family  is  left  and  needs 
some  care  and  supervision  while  still  able 
to  be  up  and  around  each  day.  Here,  all 
xneals,  housekeeping,  laundering,  etc.  would 
be  provided,  and  close  and  constant  supervi- 
sion available  as  required. 

(c)  Nursing  Home  Care:  This  would  be  one 
step  beyond  domiciliary  care  in  which  skilled 
nursing  service  would  be  available  under 
medical  supervision.  I  think  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 


our  aim  must  be  to  preserve  the  independence 
of  our  senior  citizens  for  as  long  as  possible. 

By  that  I  mean  we  must  avoid  institu- 
tionalizing these  people  simply  because  it 
may  be  more  convenient  from  the  service 
standpoint.  All  of  us  can  appreciate  the  re- 
luctance of  our  senior  citizens  to  leave  their 
homes  and  familiar  surroundings  unless  such  a 
move  is  absolutely  essential. 

Our  ultimate  objective,  therefore,  must  be 
the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  of  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  types  to  be  operated  on 
a  non-profit  basis  by  municipalities  or  volun- 
tary non-profit  organizations. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
Hamilton  health  association— a  truly  dedicated 
gioup  with  a  long  history  of  concern  for  and 
devoted  efforts  in  meeting  the  health  and 
social  needs  of  the  people  in  that  area. 

This  is  the  organization  which  established 
and  has  operated  the  mountain  sanatorium 
now  for  some  61  years.  Some  20  years  ago, 
when  the  then  director.  Dr.  Hugo  Ewart,  and 
his  board  saw  they  were  nearing  their  origi- 
nal goal— the  control  of  tuberculosis— they 
vigorously  searched  out  other  useful  channels 
in  which  to  direct  their  efforts. 

That  they  have  been  successful  is  most 
evident  in  that  now  they  operate  a  sanatorium 
still  caring  for  a  few  cases  of  tuberculosis; 
a  general  and  children's  hospital;  a  convales- 
cent and  chronic  hospital;  a  school  of  nurs- 
ing; a  school  of  medical  technology;  and  a 
rehabilitation  hospital.  Our  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  has  often  referred  to  this  com- 
plex as  "the  most  complete  health  centre  in 
Ontario". 

I  am  certain  that  other  organizations  such 
as  this  could  be  challenged  to  undertake  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  "physically  de- 
pendent and  financially  independent"  citizens. 

The  financing  of  a  programme  of  this  nature 
should  not  be  difficult.  I  believe  that  domi- 
ciliary and  nursing  home  accommodation  will 
qualify  for  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  through  provincial  grants.  The  remain- 
ing funds  could  be  provided  through  gifts 
to  the  voluntary  association,  coupled  perhaps 
with  low  interest,  long  term  mortgage  money. 

I  suggest  that  The  Departments  of  Health, 
Public  Welfare,  Economics  and  Development 
should  study  this  proposal  in  greater  detail. 
I  am  sure  that  an  excellent  and  inexpensive 
programme  could  be  devised  for  those  who 
are  physically  dependent  in  varying  degrees, 
though  financially  able  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  themselves  and  to  meet  reasonable 
charges  for  health  services.        •»     -iA.. 
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At  this  point  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  another  subject 
which  aflFects  each  one  of  us  personally  and 
directly.  In  fact,  because  of  the  amount  of 
travelling  we  are  called  upon  to  do  it  is  per- 
haps of  greater  concern  to  members  of  this 
House  than  to  many  of  our  constituents.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  highway  safety. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
members  of  this  Legislature  a  recent  publica- 
tion by  the  Ontario  motor  league,  entitled:  A 
Blueprint  for  Traffic  Safety  for  Ontario. 

This  is  an  excellent  document  which  sug- 
gests a  number  of  specific  steps  that  can  and 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  mounting  toll  of 
traffic  fatalities  and  injuries  on  our  highways 
and  streets.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
those  members  of  the  OML  who  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  excellent  booklet  and 
in  particular  to  the  Hamilton  automobile  club 
under  their  dynamic  managing  director, 
Alfred  U.  Oakie. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
document  contains  many  important  recom- 
mendations which  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  our  Transport  and  Highways  departments. 
I  would  like  to  single  out  two  recommenda- 
tions from  this  booklet  for  particular  emphasis 
and  to  add  a  further  point  which  I  feel  merits 
attention. 

First  is  the  extension  of  the  driver  educa- 
tion programme  now  oflFered  through  our 
secondary  schools.  This  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme and  should  be  expanded  further,  not 
only  to  high  school  students  but  to  all  appli- 
cants for  driver's  licences  within  this  province. 
In  other  words,  driver  education  training  of 
this  standard  should  be  made  mandatory  for 
all  future  applicants  for  driver's  licences. 

The  second  point  concerns  pedestrians.  I 
feel  that  we  must  insist  on  stricter  pedestrian 
controls  in  our  urban  centres  and  that  educa- 
tional programmes  should  be  organized  to  im- 
prove eur  walking  habits  and  to  develop  in 
each  of  us  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
Thirdly,  I  feel  we  must  post  and  enforce 
reasonable  and  reahstic  traffic  speed  limits  on 
our  highways  and  our  streets. 

Cars  travelling  today  on  our  super  highways 
in  particular— that  is,  Highway  401  and  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  or  any  of  our  other 
four-lane  highways— cars  travelling  at  the  legal 
speed  limit  of  60  miles  an  hour,  as  posted  on 
these  highways,  are,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
in  the  minority.  The  average  speed  on  these 
highways,  as  I  believe  all  members  are  aware, 
is  closer  to  65  or  even  70  miles  per  hour, 
especially  in  daylight.         Mm    .     i   -    ■  •  .^  ii 


In  other  words  we  can  ignore  the  posted 
legal  limit  almost  every  time  we  drive  on 
these  roads.  My  point  is  not  that  this  is 
dangerous  or  that  it  necessarily  increases  the 
number  of  accidents  on  these  super  highways. 
Rather,  the  danger  here  is  that  all  of  us  are 
being  encouraged  to  ignore,  and  do  ignore, 
the  posted,  legal  speed  limit  on  these  roads. 
We  are  disobeying  the  law  of  the  province 
and  getting  away  with  it. 

Consequently,  speed  limit  signs  are  ignored 
in  other  areas  where  the  likelihood  of  acci- 
dents is  much  much  greater.  I  feel  that  this 
situation  must  be  changed.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  either  to  remove  the  speed  limit 
signs  altogether  from  our  super  highways,  as 
is  the  case  in  England,  or  to  replace  these 
with  signs  indicating  the  maximum  limit 
which  we  intend  rigidly  to  enforce. 

This  situation  should,  I  feel,  be  rectified 
and  can  be  rectified  immediately.  Our  speed 
limit  signs  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
guide  lines  or  disregarded  altogether;  they 
must  represent  the  maximum  legal  speed  limit 
permissible  on  that  particular  stretch  of  high- 
way or  street  and  all  drivers  must  be  taught 
to  obey  them  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn  to 
another  project  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  resi- 
dents of  my  area. 

For  many  years  now  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Welland  and  Wentworth,  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent,  have  recognized 
the  great  heritage  possessed  in  the  form  of 
the  Niagara  escarpment.  We  are  concerned 
at  the  increasing  residential  encroachment 
upon  this  area  and  the  possibility  of  losing  or 
spoiling  this  heritage. 

In  October  of  1964,  these  counties  estab- 
lished a  committee  to  investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a  scenic  drive  along  this 
escarpment  to  run  from  Queenston  to  Ham- 
ilton. Should  such  a  route  become  a  reality, 
as  I  hope  it  will,  it  would  preserve  for  all  time 
an  area  which  has  almost  unlimited  potential 
for  recreation  for  both  local  residents  and 
tourists. 

This  committee,  called  the  tri-county  scenic 
drive  committee,  under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  William  Brooks,  has  been  extremely  active 
since  that  date.  They  have  met  vdth  almost 
every  local  municipality,  conservation  organ- 
ization and  club  which  might  be  concerned 
with  this  scenic  drive,  and  they  have  secured 
endorsement  of  their  proposal  from  these 
various  agencies. 

Following  this,  thev  approached  the  pro- 
vincial government  where  they  solicited  the 
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support  of  the  then  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  MacNaughton),  and  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  with  the  result 
that  a  committee  was  set  up  comprising 
representatives  of  the  provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Highways,  Lands  and  Forests, 
Tourism  and  Information  and  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  to  investigate  this  proposal 
further.  This  interdepartmental  committee 
recommended  that  the  project  should  receive 
the  support  of  the  provincial  government. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  this 
programme  is  the  conduct  of  a  conceptual 
study  by  a  consortium  of  parkway  consultants, 
bringing  together  specialists  in  the  fields  ot 
engineering,  planning  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture. Each  of  the  three  counties  involved 
has  agreed  to  raise  $20,000  to  assist  with  the 
cost  of  this  study,  provided  the  provincial 
government  will  subsidize  the  expenditure  to 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  remind  the 
government  that  this  project  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  programme  for  people 
announced  in  the  Throne  Speech  on  January 
25  last.  For  that  reason  I  hope  and  feel  cer- 
tain that  our  government  will  see  fit  to 
approve  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary 
funds  so  that  this  most  worthwhile  project 
for  our  Centennial  year  may  go  forward 
without  any  further  delay. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
mention  scheme  No.  13  of  the  newly  formed 
Hamilton  and  region  conservation  authority. 
It  is  called  the  flood  plain  and  conservation 
land  mapping  scheme  and  is  aimed  at  halting 
the  dumping  of  refuse  in  the  ravine  land  of 
the  Red  Hill  Creek. 

In  order  to  control  or  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate dumping  of  fill  and  construction 
of  buildings  on  flood  plain  lands,  this 
authority  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  maps 
which  will  indicate  those  areas  where  no 
dumping  of  fill  or  construction  of  buildings 
can  take  place  without  prior  approval  from 
the  conservation  authority. 

The  areas  to  be  defined  as  flood  plain  and 
conservation  lands  will  include  flood  plain 
lands,  swamps,  and  so  on.  A  75  per  cent 
subsidy  to  undertake  this  project  has  recently 
been  obtained,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
project  will  be  completed  during  1967. 
Copies  of  maps  outlining  these  restricted 
areas  will  be  distributed  to  planning  organi- 
zations for  municipal  councils,  and  so  on. 

This  programme  will  undoubtedly  halt  the 
city  of  Hamilton's  indiscriminate  land  fill 
programme  in  the  valley  and  flood  lands  of 
the  Red  Hill  Creek.  The  site  of  the  upper 
Ottawa  Street  disposal  site  has  been  recog- 


nized as  an  area  of  water  and  air  pollution 
for  some  time.  Already  the  Red  Hill  Creek 
has  been  re-aligned  at  the  dump  causing 
considerable  leaching  under  the  water 
course.  Continued  burning  poses  a  danger 
to  neighbouring  homes.  The  East  Mountain 
home  owners  association  was  formed  to  com- 
bat the  problems  of  the  dump. 

I  am  pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  lend 
my  support  to  the  endeavours  of  the  Hamil- 
ton and  region  conservation  authority  and 
to  commend  them  for  their  efforts  in  con- 
serving these   lands. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  first  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members  an  event  that  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Brantford  this  past  weekend. 

This  organization  established  a  world's 
record  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  This  organization 
I  speak  of  is  the  band  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
who  have  conducted  a  musical  programme  for 
a  half  hour  every  Sunday  for  the  past  34 
years  without  interruption.  I  think  you  wiU 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  splendid  record 
of  service  to  the  citizens  of  Brantford  and 
the  surrounding  area,  and  we  offer  the  band 
master  and  his  band  our  congratulations. 

Congratulations  also  to  the  management, 
owners  and  staff  of  radio  station  CKPC  who 
have  made  this  programme  possible. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  about 
a  condition  that  will,  if  implemented,  affect 
the  citizens  of  Brantford  financially  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers that  they  just  bear  with  me  a  few 
moments  while  I  cover  points  leading  up  to 
my  main  point. 

As  you  know  the  Grand  River  flows  through 
the  city  of  Brantford  and  in  days  gone  by 
our  municipalities  and  industries  had  no 
respect  for  this  splendid  river.  They  just 
emptied  their  sewage  and  waste  into  the 
river.  So  much  so  that  in  the  early  50's  the 
medical  officer  of  health  refused  the  farmers 
and  gardeners  south  of  Brantford  to  use  the 
water  from  the  river  to  irrigate  their  crops. 

As  you  will  reahze,  this  could  cause  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  to  these  farmers  and  gar- 
deners. So  I,  along  with  a  delegation,  came 
to  Toronto  and  met  with  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  they  allowed  these  gentlemen 
to  use  the  water  eight  days  before  they 
took  off  their  crops  such  as  strawberries, 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  and  so  on. 

Now,  after  representations  made  by  many 
delegations  from  Brantford,  from  the  Grand 
River  area,  who  came  to  Toronto  here  to  see 
if  something  could  be  done  in  clearing  up 
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this  situation,  the  Minister  of  Health,  then  the 
Hon.  Mackinnon  PhiUips,  made  arrangements 
for  a  survey  of  the  river.  I  remember  being 
on  that,  with  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
survey.  There  were  members  from  all  the 
various  municipalities  on  the  river;  and,  as 
we  came  down  the  river,  there  were  check- 
points. At  each  check-point,  there  would  be 
one  or  two  men,  each  with  a  couple  of  pails 
of  water  taken  from  the  river.  This  survey 
ended  at  Brantford. 

After  we  had  completed  the  tour  in  Brant- 
ford, we  all  went  back  to  Preston  for  a 
dinner  meeting.  The  result  of  that  meeting 
was  that  they  all  agreed  that  the  river  was 
polluted. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ultimatum 
was  given  to  all  the  municipahties  that  they 
had  to  have  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  that  they 
had  to  put  their  house  in  order.  They  had  to 
have  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  or  arrange- 
ments made  to  build  one  within  three  years. 
This,  as  you  know,  has  been  done;  and  the 
river  has  shown  great  improvement.  But  the 
river  is  still  polluted  and  this,  of  course,  is 
from  industry.  When  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  issues  the  same  ulti- 
matum to  industry  as  was  issued  to  the 
municipalities,  we  can  in  the  days  ahead 
expect  to  have  a  river  that  we  can  call  a 
Grand  River. 

'  In  1946,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  experience 
difficulties  in  Brantford.  I  remember  I  was 
chairman  of  the  utilities  commission  at  that 
time  and  a  terrible  taste  occurred  in  our 
water.  We  could  not  use  it  for  tea.  It  did 
not  taste  too  bad  in  cofiFee,  but  when  you 
heated  it  the  odour  was  terrible. 

We  found  out  that  this  was  phenol.  We 
engaged  a  chemist  who  came  to  our  plant 
and  stayed,  24  hours  a  day  and,  by  trial  and 
eiTor,  eventually  controlled  this.  Inspectors 
were  sent  up  from  The  Department  of  Health 
and  it  was  found  that,  in  one  of  our  tributaries 
to  the  Grand,  a  chemical  plant  was  putting 
their  effluent  into  the  water.  That  was  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  taste.  Of  course  they 
removed  the  cause  and  the  effect  was 
corrected. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  Brantford  suggested  to  the  com- 
mission that  there  should  be  some  other 
source  of  water  supply  for  Brantford.  The 
commission  engaged  a  very  eminent  firm  of 
water  engineers,  to  come  to  Brantford,  to 
survey  to  see  if  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
another  source  of  water  supply.  This  was 
done.  After  many  months  we  received  a 
report  that  said  there  was  no   other  source 


of  water  supply  for  Brantford,  we  would  have 
to  depend  on  the  river,  and  we  were  very, 
very  fortunate  to  have  the  river  which  would 
supply  our  water  for  many  years  to  come. 

They  did  suggest  another  source.  That  was 
a  pipeline  from  Lake  Erie  which,  as  they 
stated  in  their  report,  would  be  impossible 
for  the  taxpayers  of  Brantford  to  pay.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  has  made  a  proposal  to 
bring  water  to  Brantford  by  pipeline.  If  ever 
there  was  a  case  of  bringing  coals  to  New- 
castle, this  is  one  —  bringing  water  to 
Brantford. 

Let  us  just  for  a  moment  examine  what  has 
been  suggested  for  the  city  of  Brantford.  This 
pipeline  would,  of  course,  service  the  villages 
of  Cayuga,  Hagersville,  Jarvis,  Caledonia,  and 
the  township  of  Brantford.  Lake  Erie  will  be 
utilized  as  the  supply  for  the  proposed 
system.  The  construction  of  a  water  treat- 
ment plant  at  Lake  Erie  will  be  initiated  in 
1972,  and  there  would  be  30  miles  of  pipe- 
line. The  cost  of  this  pipeline,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  be  $20.6  million. 

The  water  supply  facilities  described  under 
the  proposed  scheme  can  be  financed,  con- 
structed, and  operated  by  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  associated  cost  of  supplying 
these  works,  including  amortization  of  capital 
costs,  together  with  operating  and  maintain- 
ing charges,  will  be  recovered  by  rates  deter- 
mined on  a  usage  basis.  The  works  will  be 
owned  by  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
operated  at  cost,  with  an  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  adjustments  in  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion that  when  this  pipeline  is  built  and 
brought  to  the  city  of  Brantford,  the  exist- 
ing treatment  plant,  which  cost  $1.7  million, 
would  be  scrapped.  It  would  not  be 
needed. 

I  have  shown,  I  hope,  that  the  river  from 
where  Brantford  takes  its  municipal  water 
supply  is  a  good  supply.  The  engineer  says, 
as  a  matter  of  record: 

A  report  is  available  from  Dr.  A.  V. 
Delaporte,  formerly  with  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Health,  indicating  that  in 
his  opinion  the  water  supply  being  provided 
by  the  Brantford  PUC  through  its  present 
treatment  plant  is  as  safe,  if  not  safer,  than 
any  public  water  supply  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brantford  is  very 
concerned  about  this,  and  this  is  what  the 
quote  says:  "This  would  be  an  expensive  way 
of  doing  things." 
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I  would  add  that  mayor  Beckett  is  very 

friendly  to  this  government.  He  added  that 
there  would  be  one  great  disadvantage  in  the 
fact  that  potential  new  industries  might  be 
lost  because  of  the  water  rate  structure  if  they 
were  heavy  users  of  water.  Because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  $20.6  million,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  will  be  recovered  through  the  users  of 
water,  which  will  mean  that  for  the  next 
probably  50  years  the  citizens  of  Brantford 
would  have  to  pay  double  water  rates. 

Now,  just  for  a  moment,  let  us  consider 
what  this  pipeline  would  mean,  what  they 
are  suggesting.  They  want  to  bring  better 
water,  more  potable  water  than  they  have  at 
present— which  I  hope  I  have  explained  to 
you  is  of  the  best  quality— yet  this  report 
proposes  to  bring  water  from  Lake  Erie, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  better  water. 

We  will  talk  about  Lake  Erie  for  a 
moment,  and  here  is  a  study  on  pollution  in 
Ontario.  I  will  just  quote  one  or  two  excerpts 
from  it. 

An  excellent  description  of  this  pollution- 
It  is  Lake  Erie  I  am  talking  about— 

—was  provided  by  federal  MP  Harold 
Danforth  (PC,  Kent)  when  he  said  that 
the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie  is  becoming 
covered  with  a  sludge  carried  down  by 
the  Detroit  River.  Underneath  the  surface 
there  is  a  mass  of  insoluble  sludge  and 
slime,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  many 
feet  deep,  coming  down  the  Det'^oit  River 
and  rolling  over  the  bottom  of  Lake  Erie. 
When  fishermen  drop  their  nets,  they 
become  covered  with  this  slime.  This 
makes  fishing  a  terrible  job  and  is  causing 
many  fish  to  die.  The  lake  is  becoming  a 
terrible  place  to  fish.  It  has  become  so 
contaminated  that  bathing  beaches  are 
being  closed  down. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  because  Lake 

Erie    is    bounded    by    a    large    area    of    the 

United   States,   Ontario   has   no   control   over 

Lake  Erie,    Now  we  will  continue  with  the 

quote  from  our  friend,  Mr.  Harold  Danforth: 

They  are  talking  about  it  as  the   dead 

lake,  and  people  are  asking  me  if  I  realize 

that  Lake  Erie  has  now  become   a   dead 

lake.    The  boats  which  go  out  and  return 

are    covered    with    an    inch    of    slime    on 

bottoms  and  keels.  The  condition  is  getting 

worse. 

Experts   state   that   if  the   Great   Lakes, 
Lake  Erie  in  particular,  continue  to  deteri- 
.  orate  at  the  present  rate,  in  only  ten  years 
there  will  be  no  bathing  or  fishing. 

Boaters  will  plough  through  green   and 
red  algae,  and  municipal  water  plants  will 


have  to  use  twice  the  chemicals  now 
needed  to  purify  lake  waters,  and  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  treat  raw  water 
before  using  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  water  that  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  is  sug- 
gesting   they    bring    to    Brantford. 

According  to  David  Hahn,  MP  (Toronto- 
Broadview),  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  are 
now  so  polluted  they  are  beyond  repair. 
The  causes  of  pollution  are  many  but  the 
result  is  always  the  same:  Water  unfit  for 
drinking,  unfit  to  support  life,  unfit  for 
industry,  and  unfit  for  any  purpose. 

And  this  is  the  water,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
suggested  be  brought  to  Brantford. 

I  have  so  many  clippings  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  I  read  them  all  you  would  be  saying 
that  I  was  starting  a  filibuster;  but  here  is  one 
of  Febniary  8  from  the  London  Free  Press: 
An  MP  Raps  Disunited  Pollution  Fight— Says 
Lake  Erie  Becoming  a  Sewer: 

"Lake  Erie  is  fast  becoming  a  large  septic 
tank  and  an  open,  venomous  sewer,"  a 
Liberal  MP  told  the  Commons  yesterday. 
Donald  Tolmie,  member  for  Welland,  also 
said,  "The  conflicting  jurisdictions  are  turn- 
ing the  war  on  pollution  into  a  welter  of 
confusion  and  ambiguity". 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  If  a 
Liberal  MP  said  it,  it  must  be  right. 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  just  remind  my  hon.  friend 

that  I  quoted  from  a  PC  too. 

Lake   Erie   Pollution   a   Real   Threat  -  this 

comes  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator.    Quoting 

again  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Brantford, 

he  says: 

If  the  new  water  resources  commission's 
policy  is  carried  out,  we  will  have  to  be 
reheved  of  our  large  share  of  costs  on  the 
Grand  River  conservation  authority  thai, 
because  we  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
the  Grand  River  for  water. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  instead  of  spending  $20  million  to 
bring  polluted  water  from  Lake  Erie,  a  frac- 
tion of  that  money  could  be  spent  on  building 
five  dams  on  tributaries  to  the  river,  which 
would  hold  back  water.  And  when  I  say 
"hold  back  water,"  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  water  nishes  down  the  river  from 
the  rim-ofi^,  there  is  enough  water  going  down 
that  river  to  supply  two  Brantfords.  With 
dams  built  on  the  various  tributaries,  this 
water  could  be  held  back  and  Brantford 
would  have  a  supply  of  water  second  to  none 
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—both  in  quantity  and  quality.   That  is  just  a 
suggestion. 

There  is  one  here  from  the  Evening 
Reporter  from  Gait:  Lake  Erie  Pollution  to  be 
Permanent.  I  will  just  read  one  paragraph  of 
this: 

Outrageously  abused  for  years,  Lake  Erie 
became    so    polluted    with    municipal    and 
industrial  waste- 
Now  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 

—that  midgeworms  gradually  replaced  its 
whitefish,  ciscoes  and  blue  pike;  walleyes 
and  yellow  perch  became  scarce;  and  at 
one  point  not  long  ago  a  million  dead 
mooneyes  and  gizzards  floated  on  the  sur- 
face and  piled  up  on  Pennsylvania  beaches, 
where  they  rotted  and  smelled. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Is  this  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  water  resources? 

Mr.  Cordon:  I  would  say  so.  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  water  I  am 
speaking  of  now  is  the  water  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  bring  to  Brantford. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cordon:  In  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
November  30,  their  headhne  is.  No  Words 
Will  Smooth  Lake  Erie's  Troubled  Waters. 
It  reads: 

No  matter  what  our  friends  of  the  water 
resources  commission  say,  no  words  will 
smooth  Lake  Erie's  troubled  waters.  It  is 
not  an  opinion  in  which  many  other  lake 
authorities  have  been  heard  to  concur. 

The  international  joint  commission,  early 
this  year,  reported  on  a  two-year  study  of 
pollution  in  Lake  Erie.   It  found  that  waste 
being   poured   in   was    feeding    algae   into 
phenomenal     growth.      Algae     growth,     it 
pointed   out,    curtailed    commercial   fishing 
and    recreational    activities,    imparted    ob- 
noxious odours,  impaired  filtering  operations 
of  industrial  and  municipal  water  treatment 
plants- 
It  goes  on  and  on,  and  this  is  from  a  very 
responsible  newspaper:    Lake   Erie  pollution 
starving    fish;    Lake    Erie    pollution    almost 
beyond  control. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Do  they  get  paid  for  that 
advice? 

Mr.  Cordon:  Oh,  I  could  go  on,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  on  and  on— but  I  believe  that 
i  have  pointed  out  that  we  have,  in  Brantford 
today,  in  our  Grand  River,  a  water  supply, 


that  is  good,  potable  water.  The  suggestion  I 
have  given— and  I  make  that  suggestion  I 
might  say  from  my  leader,  who  mentioned  this 
in  a  speech  just  recently— is,  that  if  these  five 
dams  were  built  we  would  be  able  to  hold 
back  this  water  that  goes  rushing  down  the 
river  in  the  spring,  from  the  spring  run-off, 
and  we  would  have  water  that  would  supply 
us  for  many  many  years,  in  fact  for  all  time. 
Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  commission  wants  to 
bring  this  pipeline  to  the  city  of  Brantford. 
I  say  again,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  bring- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,  this  is  one. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-DufiFerin):  Would 
the  hon.  member  accept  a  question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  next  speaker  on  our  list 
is  the  member  for  Armourdale. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Carton  (Armourdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  commend  you  on  your  excel- 
lence in  the  performance  of  your  duties  as 
Speaker  of  the  27th  Legislature.  It  takes 
a  rare  combination  of  qualities  to  preside 
efficiently  over  this  assembly  and  I,  for  one, 
experience  a  great  deal  of  pride  as  I  witness 
you  exercising  fair  but  firm  control  over 
the  debates  in  this  House. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  sir,  that  your 
Deputy  this  year  is  again  the  member  for 
Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly),  the  riding  adjacent  to 
Armourdale.  I  had  known  the  member  by 
reputation  for  many  years  prior  to  my  associ- 
ation with  him  in  this  House,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  principles  and 
firm  convictions,  a  man  possessed  of  many 
fine  qualities,  and  a  credit  to  this  Legislature. 

May  I  offer  my  welcome  to  the  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier).  As  I  heard  him 
give  his  maiden  speech,  in  moving  the 
address  in  reply,  and  as  I  see  him  scurrying 
hither  and  thither  on  his  parliamentary  duties, 
I  feel  that  the  good  citizens  of  that  riding 
have  chosen  a  worthy  successor  to  the  late 
member  for  Kenora— for  whom  I  had  formed 
a  genuine  admiration  in  the  too  short  time 
that  I  knew  him.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yaka- 
buski),  for  so  ably  seconding  the  address  in 
reply. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  young  and 
able  recent  appointees  to  the  Cabinet,  who 
represent  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  who, 
together  with  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
seasoned  veterans,  augur  well  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  this  province  of  oppor- 
tunity. 
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I  wish  to  congratulate  the  new  leader  of 
the  official  Opposition,  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon).  Were  I  a  Liberal,  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  following  this 
young  man  of  high  character  and  great 
ability.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  him 
that  he  takes  over  at  a  time  when  this  prov- 
ince is  headed  by  a  likewise  young  man  who 
possesses  outstanding  proven  leadership 
qualities,  extraordinary  abilities,  plus  stability 
and  voter  appeal— which  in  the  past  have 
been,  and  in  the  future  will  continue  to  be, 
so  appealing  to  the  electorate  of  this  prov- 
ince as  a  whole,  our  leader,  the  present  and 
future  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

In  congratulating  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  I  am  mindful  of  the  continued  absence 
of  his  predecessor,  and  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  this  whole  assembly  when  I  say  that  I 
look  forward  to  his  restoration  to  good  health 
so  that  he  might  once  again  occupy  his  seat 
in  this  House.  I  feel  that  he  has  much  to 
contribute  to  the  business  of  this  assembly, 
and  look  upon  him  as  a  very  able,  sincere, 
and  dedicated  young  man. 

Housing  by  headlines! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  oft-repeated 
accusation  hurled  by  the  Opposition  at  the 
Ontario  government.  Like  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms levelled  at  the  Conservative  regime, 
this  is  simply  a  political  attack  without  foun- 
dation. I  would  like  to  present  to  you  a 
few  facts  and  figures  which  undeniably  show 
that  Ontario  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue 
to  remain  Canada's  leader  in  the  field  of 
housing. 

The  province  of  Ontario  first  entered  the 
post-war  housing  field  with  the  passing  of 
The  Housing  Development  Act  in  April, 
1948.    This  Act  had  four  main  features: 

1.  It  provided  for  a  reduction  in  the  down- 
payment  of  lower-cost  houses  by  setting  up  a 
provincial  "housing  corporation  limited" 
under  which  second-mortgage  loans  were 
made  to  first  occupants  of  newly-built, 
single-family  houses  in  the  $10,000  category. 
Bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  this  was  at  a  time, 
some  20  years  ago,  when  one  could  purchase 
a  house  for  the  $10,000  price. 

2.  It  aimed  to  reduce  the  burden  on  muni- 
cipalities in  respect  of  houses  erected  by 
CMHC  under  direct  dominion-municipal 
agreements  in  1948,  and  subsequently  by  a 
provincial  grant  of  half  the  cost  of  land  and 
services  to  a  maximum  of  $300  per  house. 

3.  It  also  provided  provincial  grants  to 
stimulate  new  methods  of  house  construction 
with  substantial  savings  in  costs. 


It  is  rather  ironical,  sir,  but  I  am  informed 
there  were  no  grants  made  under  this  par- 
ticular phase. 

4.  It  provided  assistance  to  municipalities 
for  redevelopment  housing  projects:  for  ex- 
ample, a  grant  of  $1,000  per  suite  was  made 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  for  Regent  Park  north, 
which  comprised  some  1,397  units. 

There  was  established,  at  that  time,  a  hous- 
ing branch  of  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development— now  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development— to  administer 
The   Housing   Development   Act. 

In  1950,  The  Housing  Development  Act 
was  amended  to  complement  S.35  of  The 
National  Housing  Act,  and  this  enabled  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  governments  to 
join  in  projects  for  the  acquisition  and  de- 
veloiwnent  of  land  for  housing  purposes,  and 
the  construction  of  houses  for  sale  or  rent 
on  an  agreed  cost,  profit  and  loss  sharing  basis 
of  75  per  cent  federal  and  25  per  cent  pro- 
vincial. 

During  the  years  1950  to  1959,  a  total  of 
4,673  dwelling  units  were  developed  under 
federal-provincial  partnership  arrangements. 
These  projects  fell  into  two  categories: 

1.  Full  recovery  where  economical  rents 
are  charged; 

2.  Subsidized— where  rentals  are  based  on 
a  percentage  of  the  family  income. 

The  subsidies  were  met  by  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  a  ratio  of  75  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  municipal  con- 
tribution was  a  reduction  of  municipal  taxes. 
In  1953,  the  first  federal-provincial  redevelop- 
ment housing  project  took  place  at  Regent 
Park  south. 

By  early  1960,  the  cost  of  construction  and 
materials,  together  with  interest  rates,  had 
risen  to  a  level  where  it  was  no  longer  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  develop  full-recovery 
projects  for  housing  lower-income  families. 
In  October,  1960,  a  new  form  of  housing  was 
undertaken,  which  combined  many  of  the 
best  features  of  the  earlier  full-recovery  and 
subsidized  schemes  and  provided  for  rentals 
on  a  geared-to-income  basis  approximating 
22  per  cent  of  family  income— full  taxes  to 
be  paid  to  the  municipalities  concerned;  capi- 
tal costs  and  any  operating  profits  or  losses 
to  be  shared  75  per  cent  federal,  17.5  per 
cent  provincial  and  7.5  per  cent  municipal. 

During  the  period,  1960-1962,  a  further 
1,016  fully  serviced  lots  were  developed,  and 
a  number  of  projects  of  major  proportions 
reached  advanced  planning  stages.  These  in- 
cluded  the    $22  million   Thistletown  project 
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in  Metro  Toronto,  and  similar  developments 
at  Ottawa,  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  Trenton 
and  Brockville. 

In  February,  1962,  a  12-point  programme 
was  announced,  including  a  continuing,  more 
flexible,  and  accelerated  programme  of  land 
assembly  and  rental  housing,  a  rent  certificate 
plan  which  contemplated  the  leasing  of  pri- 
vately-owned dwellings  and  their  re-alloca- 
tion to  low-income  families  on  a  rent-to- 
income  basis,  certain  mortgage  guarantees 
and  grants,  and  the  formation  of  a  housing 
advisory  committee  to  examine  and  comment 
upon  the  broader  aspects  of  bousing  as  it 
affected  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Subsequent  legislative  changes  at  both  fed- 
eral and  provincial  levels  have  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  programme.  The  housing  ad- 
visory committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  mentioned  a 
moment  earlier,  recommended  the  formation 
of  a  Crown  corporation  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  aspects  of  the  province's 
housing   progranmie. 

Thus,  on  May  8,  1964,  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  came  into  being  with  the  follow- 
ing powers: 

1.  To  make  loans,  grants,  guarantees  or 
advances  for  housing  purposes; 

2.  To  enter  into  agreement  with  other 
agencies; 

3.  To  acquire  and  hold  real  property. 

The  changed  status  from  a  functioning 
branch  of  a  provincial  government  depart- 
ment to  a  quasi-independent  organization  es- 
tablished the  legal  framework  for  a  more 
flexible  approach  to  housing  problems. 

In  1964,  significant  changes  occurred  in 
The  National  Housing  Act,  allowing  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
Thus  CMHC  assumes  more  the  role  of  a 
banker,  and  less  that  of  a  doer  in  the  public- 
housing  field.  The  province  provides  the 
further  10  per  cent. 

In  Ontario,  municipal  involvement  in  terms 
of  dollars  is  now  limited  to  a  7.5  per  cent 
sharing  of  such  operating  losses  or  profits  as 
may  occur  in  any  family  project,  and  a  tax 
ceiling  of  $25  per  suite  per  annum  where  the 
project  is  for  senior  citizens.  Unlike  previous 
programmes,  there  is  now  no  sharing  of 
capital  costs  by  the  municipal  level  of 
government. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  is  well 
up  on  its  schedule  to  provide  public  housing 
in  Metro.  In  its  most  recent  report  OHC 
stated  it  had  5,055  units  under  administra- 
tion in  Metro  at  the  end  of  1966,  a  further 
3,837  under  construction  or  due  to  be  started 


in  1967,  and  611  units  under  preliminary 
planning  or  awaiting  signing  of  contracts. 

This  makes  a  total  of  9,503  units  built  or 
in  the  works,  compared  to  a  total  Metro 
request  to  date  of  8,500  units. 

Metro's  first  bid  to  OHC  in  February  1965, 
was  for  4,500  family  units  by  the  end  of 
1967.  A  later  request  for  a  further  4,000 
units  had  no  deadline. 

Some  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
housing  situation  include  a  federal  policy  of 
high  immigration  which  landed  200,000  new- 
comers in  the  country  last  year,  and  a  high 
proportion  came  to  Metro.  There  is  an  ever- 
increasing  migration  from  farm  to  city,  there 
is  a  surge  of  marriages  as  children  of  the 
postwar  baby  boom  reach  the  marriage  age, 
and  ironically  the  province's  economic  pros- 
perity is  partly   a  cause   because: 

1.  People  are  earning  more  and  con- 
sequently the  cost  of  living,  which  includes 
the  cost  of  shelter,  is  higher. 

2.  The  downtown  core  of  our  cities  is 
becoming  too  expensive  in  terms  of  land  cost 
to  support  low-density  family  dwellings. 

3.  Couples  whose  children  have  grown  up 
and  left  home  are  moving  back  to  the  city 
centre,  but  into  luxury  high-rise,  high-density 
apartments. 

That  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  to 
date  has  been  a  success  is  recognized  by  lead- 
ing newspaper  comments. 

I  quote  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
January  7,  1966: 

On  the  whole,  OHC  has  been  a  success 
story  any  business  man  would  be  proud  to 
show  off.  When  it  was  formed  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  its  three-year  target  was 
12,000  public-housing  units  for  the  prov- 
ince. At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  already 
had  all  but  500  of  them  in  the  works.  A 
remarkable  achievement. 

Toronto  Daily  Star,  January  29,  1966: 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  number  of 
units  either  available  or  under  way  through 
OHC  equals  the  total  production  of  sub- 
sidized housing  in  all  of  Canada  during  the 
15  years  before  OHC  went  into  business. 

One  cannot,  however,  rest  on  one's  oars  for  a 
moment,  and  on  January  25  last,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  announced  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  a  radically  new  and  com- 
prehensive programme  for  encouraging  home 
ownership  through  OHC.  The  HOME  plan 
will  complement  the  present  housing  pro- 
gramme of  rent-to-income  accommodation 
and  incorporate  a  number  of  new  techiques 
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designed  to  remove  obstacles   inhibiting  the 
development  of  housing  in  Ontario. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  members 
of  this  House  in  explaining  the  outline  of 
this  plan,  because  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
equally  as  well  informed  as  I  am. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  to  record 
some  of  the  reaction  to  the  HOME  plan, 
now  that  there  has  been  time  to  digest  the 
meat  of  it.  Obviously  there  have  been  some 
criticisms  by  special  interest  groups  and  this 
is  understandable.  The  Toronto  real  estate 
board,  for  example,  said  in  the  brief,  and  I 
quote:  "The  board  rejects  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  principle  of  unlimited  government 
involvement  in  the  private  real  estate 
market."  With  respect  it  is  not  unlimited 
governmental  involvement.  It  is  directed  only 
to  those  areas  where  private  enterprise  can- 
not keep  pace. 

One  of  the  Toronto  newspapers,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  is  critical  because  in  its  opinion  the 
plan  is  helping  the  wrong  group  of  our 
citizens.  With  respect,  they  are  forgetting 
that  the  OHC  is  not  suddenly  going  to  cease 
all  its  present  activities  and  devote  itself 
exclusively  to  the  HOME  plan.  It  is  just  one 
phase  of  a  many-pronged  attack  on  the  hous- 
ing problem,  and  public  housing  programmes 
shall  continue  to  be  the  first  priority. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticism,  the  same 
paper  started  a  lead  editorial,  and  I  quote: 

The  zeal  with  which  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment has  pitched  itself  into  the  battle  to 
overcome  the  housing  problem  in  the  prov- 
ince comes  as  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
muddled  and  ineffectual  adventures  of  local 
authorities  in  the  same  field. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  an  editorial  the 
day  after  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  said, 
and  I  quote: 

There  is  promise  of  effective  action  to 
deal  with  Metro  Toronto's  housing  crisis  in 
the  provincial  government  programme  laid 
before  the  Ontario  Legislature  yesterday. 

And  of  course  in  a  speech  by  federal  Labour 
Minister  Nicholson,  delivered  to  the  national 
housebuilders'  association  in  Toronto,  he  said 
that  the  example  set  by  Ontario  was  a  good 
one  for  the  other  provinces  to  follow.  He 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the 
Ontario  example  and  in  pointing  out  the 
success  that  has  been  achieved  in  Ontario 
by  exploiting  the  creative  initiative  of 
private  developers  and  builders  in  getting 
projects  put  into  place. 


To  illustrate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  multiplicity 
and  divergence  of  opinions  relating  to  the 
housing  problems  and  its  causes  and  cures, 
I  would  point  out  as  an  example  that 
Labour  Minister  Nicholson,  mayor  Campbell 
of  the  borough  of  Scarborough,  and  count- 
less other  experts  say  the  provision  of  mort- 
gage money  is  the  answer,  while  David 
Mansur  the  former  head  of  CMHC  said  that 
more  mortgage  moneys  would  not  help. 
Completely  divergent  opinions  from  equally 
well  informed  sources. 

I  have  taken  the  time  to  spend  several 
hours  with  OHC  officials,  with  elected  muni- 
cipal representatives  and  with  several 
builders,  as  well  as  reading  as  many  articles 
on  the  subject  as  I  could  find,  and  although 
I  certainly  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert,  I 
am  vitally  concerned.  I  have  categorized  the 
problems  historically  in  housing  in  three 
main  headings— namely,  land,  mortgages,  and 
sales. 

The  problem  of  land  is  the  most  eye- 
opening  of  all  the  cumulative  problems 
affecting  the  housing  industry.  In  1965-66, 
land  sold  for  $7,500-$8,500  per  lot  in  Metro. 
Now  the  same  lot  would  bring  $11,500  plus. 
Why?  The  answer  is  land  speculation,  the 
artificial  demands  for  lots  because  no  new 
lots  come  on  the  market. 

What  costs  are  involved  in  a  building  lot? 
Servicing  a  lot  costs  $4,500  more  or  less. 
Other  costs  are  raw  land,  overhead,  interest 
and  profit.  It  is  the  raw-land  costs  which 
have  pushed  the  cost  of  a  lot  in  Toronto 
beyond  $10,000. 

The  problem  of  mortgages  is  one  suppos- 
edly tied  to  government  fiscal  policy.  There 
has  been  no  scarcity  of  money  in  the  past 
two  years  if  the  purchaser  wished  to  pay 
enough  for  it. 

Uncontrolled  inflation  triggered  by  the  11 
per  cent  sales  tax  applicable  to  construction 
materials  has  increased  construction  costs  by 
30  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years.  The  unit 
that  sold  for  $28,000  in  1964,  with  a  $20,000 
mortgage,  today  sells  for  $38,000  with  a 
$28,000  mortgage.  The  rate  has  been  7.5 
per  cent  to  8  per  cent  instead  of  6.75  per 
cent. 

Lenders,  of  course,  under  these  circum- 
stances must  become  more  highly  selective 
when  so  much  mortgage  money  is  assigned 
to  one  unit.  Another  factor  in  the  mortgage 
market  is  the  boom  in  apartment  construction 
—20,000  units  plus,  in  Toronto,  necessitating 
an  unprecedented  total  of  mortgage  capital. 
This  meant  a  scarcity  of  funds  for  single- 
family  units.  Compounding  all  these  prob- 
lems, of  course,  was  the  collapse  of  Atlantic 
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Acceptance,  causing  financial  uncertainty  and 
increased  lending  caution. 

Sales  is  the  last  of  the  three  major  problems 
and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  determined  by 
the  market,  not  by  government.  In  the  past, 
sir,  the  federal  government  has  attempted  to 
use  the  housing  inadequacy  as  a  counter- 
depression  tool— to  accelerate  the  economy  in 
low  periods.  Federal  government  "pump- 
priming"  has  resulted  in  surplus  housing  in 
some  periods  and  a  scarcity  of  adequate 
housing  in  others. 

The  current  problem,  in  a  large  measure, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  federal  government 
fiscal  policy  of  "tight  money".  How  can 
banks  afford  to  invest  in  bonds  if  a  true 
"tight  money"  situation  exists?  Is  there 
indeed  a  game  of  politics  involved  in  the 
situation  over  the  proposed  bank  Act?  If 
so,  the  public  are  the  losers  and  will  be 
paying  the  bill  for  years  to  come. 

Having  discussed  these  problems  briefly, 
what  are  the  solutions?  With  respect  I  sub- 
mit these. 

1.  Land  costs  can  be  kept  down  if  the 
Ontario  government  provides  serviced  land 
outside  Metro  at  cost.  This  would  provide 
a  necessary  ingredient  to  the  housing  package 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  minimize  specula- 
tion. 

2.  The  Ontario  government  should  hasten 
its  research  and  introduce  legislation  on 
condominium,  legislation  geared  in  particular 
to  attached  town  houses.  The  houses  are 
cheaper  to  build  and  more  economical  to 
heat  and  maintain.  In  group  housing,  heat, 
hydro  and  maintenance  are  far  less  for  100 
group  homes  than  for  100  individual  homes. 
Taxes  are  cheaper  because  less  land  is 
involved. 

In  condominium  housing,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, the  homeowner  owns  his  living  unit 
outright,  and  shares  in  the  ownership  of 
common  portions  of  the  building  such  as 
hallways,  laundry  rooms,  lawns,  etc. 

It  differs  from  cooperative  apartment  build- 
ing ownership  in  that  owners  own  a  specific 
part  of  the  building  instead  of  sharing  owner- 
ship in  the  entire  building. 

3.  In  building  new  housing  in  outlying 
areas,  the  province  must  be  extremely  careful 
to  ensure  sufficient  schools,  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  other  services  are  adequately 
integrated  by  the  municipalities  into  the 
project. 

However,  having  said  this  I  suggest  that 
planning  procedures  should  be  re-examined 
and  undergo  a  comprehensive  revision.  The 
shuttling  back  and  forth  from  the  local  muni- 


cipalities to  provincial  offices  to  the  OMB  in- 
volves services  and  costly  delays  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  delays  mean  added  costs  through 
interest  charges. 

Planning  and  zoning  regulations  could  be 
revised  to  allow  greater  densities  in  down- 
town areas.  Urban  renewals  could  perhaps 
be  delayed  pending  suitable  relocation  of 
present  owners.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in 
my  view  about  a  lot  having  a  50  ft.  frontage 
by  120  ft.  depth.  Why  not  a  25  ft.  or  35  ft. 
frontage  by  a  depth  of  60  ft.?  Then  utilize 
the  remaining  depth  for  a  community  park. 

4.  A  provincial  second-mortgage  scheme 
should  be  devised,  which  would  help  those 
wishing  to  relocate. 

5.  The  federal  government  should  expand 
the  NHA  mortgage  limit  beyond  the  present 
$18,000  for  new  houses,  and  $10,000  for  older 
homes.  Both  are  ridiculously  inadequate. 
Much  more  substantial  amounts  of  mortgage 
moneys  must  be  made  readily  available. 

6.  Sales  tax  should  be  abolished  on  home- 
construction  materials. 

In  closing,  I  repeat  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment has  been  and  is  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  housing.  The  bold  new  concept  of  the 
HOME  plan  is  recognition  by  this  govern- 
ment that  housing,  like  food  and  clothing,  is 
a  basic  human  need  and  is  indeed  the  right 
of  all  persons. 

Our  goals  must  be  set  high— but  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  have  the  full  support  of 
elected  officials  involved  with  the  programme 
at  all  levels  of  government,  and  the  citizens 
of  Ontario  must  be  willing  to  help  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  reach  its  objectives  and 
make  its  programme  effective  and  workable. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  some  brief  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
I  would  say  first,  I  have  sensed  an  air  of 
expediency  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  this 
session.  If  the  promises  and  announcements 
are  any  indication,  I  would  say  that  we  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party  are  looking  forward  to 
the  adventure  into  the  periodic  unknown  of 
a  provincial  election. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  In  1967. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  time  will  tell  and  there 
will  be  lesser  numbers  on  my  right  to  make 
the   comments  about  numbers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  probably 
the  last  time  that  I  will  speak  in  the  Throne 
Speech  debate  as  a  member  for  Wentworth 
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East.    That  riding  will  exist  no  more  when 
Parliament  prorogues. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  you  may  not,  too. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  say  very  sincerely  it 
has  been  an  honour  and  a  pleasure  to  repre- 
sent Wentworth  East.  Lest  members  fear 
that  I  may  not  be  here  after  the  next  elec- 
tion, let  me  set  their  minds  at  rest  immedi- 
ately, because  I  shall  seek  the  nomination  in 
the  new  riding  of  Hamilton  East  and  look 
forward  to  representing  the  people  of  Hamil- 
ton East  for  many  years  to  come. 

Just  to  set  everyone's  mind  at  rest,  this  is 
no  announcement  of  a  power  struggle  between 
the  present  member  for  Hamilton  East  and 
myself.  My  colleague  has  already  accepted 
nomination  in  the  new  riding  of  Hamilton 
Centre. 

Though  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  results 
of  the  redistribution,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  some  regret  at  the  disappearance  of 
Wentworth  East.  It  is  a  diversified  riding, 
with  light  and  heavy  industry  and  commerce 
in  Hamilton  proper.  Historic  Stoney  Creek 
and  the  sprawling  Saltfleet  township  from 
beyond  the  escarpment  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  During  the  many  years  I  have  repre- 
sented Wentworth  East,  I  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  conservation  and  preservation 
for  all  the  people  of  Ontario  of  our  greatest 
natural  resources,  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
wilderness  areas,  and  the  parklands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  appealed  to  the  government 
year  after  year  to  acquire  Lake  Ontario's  shore 
lands  for  public  use— lands  for  greenbelt 
development  as  a  buffer  zone  to  the  sprawling 
unplanned  development  of  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula to  the  east. 

I  have  supported,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  logical 
and  reasonable  requests  of  the  tri-counties 
committee  to  have  the  government  acquire 
and  control  the  use  of  lands  of  the  Niagara 
escarpment  for  the  preservation  and  the 
development  of  a  public  scenic  route.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  come  back  to  this  subejct 
during  the  estimates,  because  I  feel  very 
strongly,  unless  action  is  taken  immediately, 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  will  have  lost  one 
of  its  most  beautiful  areas  of  this  province 
to  some  selfish  private  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  touch  just  briefly 
on  labour  because  there  will  be  other  times 
during  this  session  to  elaborate  on  some  of 
the  more  serious  problems.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  to  agree  that  the  year  1966 
can  rightly  be  called  the  year  of  discontent, 
in  terms  of  labour-management  relations.  It 
was  a  year  of  labour  unrest,  of  unscrupulous 


use  of  injunctions  and  of  wildcat  strikes.  It 
was  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year  when  a  new 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  was 
appointed. 

Either  the  new  Minister  of  Labour  is  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  general  labour  unrest 
in  this  province,  or  he  hopes  that  it  may  all 
go  away  if  he  ignores  it.   Certainly  that  is  the 
only    rational    explanation    for    his    complete 
silence   on   this   subject.     Approximately   one 
month   after  his   appointment   to  the  labour 
portfolio,  the  Minister  issued  his  first  state- 
ment.   It  ran  on  for  four  pages,  announcing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  revised  regulations  to  The 
Athletic  Control  Act.    He  stated  and  I  quote: 
Since  becoming  Minister  of  Labour,  one 
of  my  preoccupations  has  been  with  safety 
particularly  in  the  area  of  construction  and 
industry.   It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  for 
me    today   to    be    able    to    announce   new 
safety  regulations  in  the  field  of  professional 
and  amateur  boxing. 

The  statement  goes  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  detail 
the  new  weight  of  boxing  gloves,  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  that  sport.  I 
might  say  that  the  statement  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  we  had  not  had  an  accident  or  a 
fatality  in  this  sport  for  20  years.  So  why 
emphasize  the  change  in  regulations  in  this 
particular  area?  That  is  beyond  me.  But  the 
Minister  said  not  a  word  about  labour  matters, 
including  safety  in  construction  and  industry 
where  accidents,  many  of  them  fatal,  occur 
almost  daily. 

The  Minister's  first  statement  could  be  dis- 
missed as  a  joke,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
he  heads  a  department  which  has  a  profound 
effect  on  the  daily  lives  of  the  working  popu- 
lation. And  if  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  his  oflBce,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  he  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  and 
appoint  him,   instead,  athletic  commissioner. 

The  government's  Throne  Speech  tried  to 
make  up  for  the  Minister's  lack  of  interest 
with  its  promise  of  a  new  labour  standards 
code.  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  belated 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Ontario  is  away 
behind  the  other  provinces  in  its  standards  for 
hours  of  work,  vacations  with  pay,  and  statu- 
tory holidays.  The  government  has  given  no 
details  of  what  standards  it  proposes,  but  I 
hope  they  will  be  such  that  will  put  Ontario, 
the  leading  industrial  province,  in  the  fore- 
front in  this  field.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  Throne  Speech  of 
the  vitally  important  question  of  improved 
minimum  wages.    The  present  top  minimum 
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of  $1.25  an  hour  produces  an  annual  income 
of  only  $2,600  for  a  40-hour  week,  well  below 
the  poverty  line  for  a  family. 

I  would  hke  to  pause,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
moment.  I  picked  up  a  clipping  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail  of  February  4,  which  says: 
Remanded  in  Strike  Case  at  Stratford,  and 
I  quote: 

Seven   employees   at  Listowel's   Spinrite 

Yams  and  Dyers  Limited  were  remanded 

without  plea  one  week  in  magistrate's  court 

here  yesterday.    The  men  are  members  of 

the  textile  workers  union  of  America.   They 

were  released  on  bail  of  $250.   Two  others 

also  charged  have  not  been  found  by  the 

police. 

Now    Mr.    Speaker,    the    charges    were    for 

intimidation,  violence  and  property  damage. 

I,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  hon.  members 

of  this  House,  and  the  public  at  large,  do 

not    condone    this    sort    of    thing    in    labour 

disputes.    But  what  was  the  strike  about,  Mr. 

Speaker?    They  tell  me  that  the  union  had 

been  asking  for  a  30-cent  hourly  wage  boost, 

and  of  course  when  they  went  on  strike  there 

was  a  strike-breaking  situation. 

But  the  present  rates  in  that  plant  are 
$1.44  an  hour  for  male  employees,  and  $1.22 
for  women  employees.  What  does  this  give 
us,  Mr.  Speaker?  For  the  male  employees, 
just  about  $3,000  a  year,  and  for  the  female 
employees  about  $2,500.  It  is  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace  to  that  great  area  of  this  prov- 
ince. Certainly,  I  would  have  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  representing  that  area 
would  have  made  some  statement  to  indicate 
his  attempt  to  bring  about  a  settlement  there, 
with  the  kind  of  wages  that  people  need  and 
deserve  if  they  are  going  to  take  part  in  this 
industrial    province. 

The  New  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Speaker, 
recommended  a  minimum  of  $1.75  per  hour 
at  its  1966  convention.  Nothing  less  than 
this  should  be  considered  in  any  labour  code. 
In  dealing  with  this  question  of  minimum 
wages— and  I  just  related  what  the  situation 
is  in  the  Spinrite  Yarns  and  Dyers  Limited 
in  Stratford— I  think  it  would  be  well  that  the 
government  would  make  a  study  of  all  the 
employment  situations  which  provide  such 
inadequate  levels  of  income.  And  in  their 
study  they  should  determine  if  the  continued 
operation  of  such  industries  are  economically 
and  socially  justified.  Then  ways  must  be 
found  to  make  them  capable  of  providing 
and  maintaining  adequate  standards  of  living 
for  the  employees  and  families. 

One  of  our  first,  long-term  objectives  in 
this  area  should  be,  Mr.   Speaker,  to  create 


an  income  policy  that  will  ensure  that  all 
Canadians  have  a  fair  share  of  the  rapidly 
rising  productivity  of  modern  technology 
and  with  an  adequate  minimum  wage,  as  I 
suggested,  of  $1.75  an  hour.  If  we  find  that 
industry  cannot  pay  it,  then  they  should  have 
government  assistance  to  make  sure  that 
those  employees  are  receiving  in  industry  an 
adequate  wage  to  maintain  themselves  at 
the  standards  that  are  needed  for  both  them- 
selves and  their  families.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  disgrace  to  hear  that  people  come  into  an 
industry  and  work  for  such  miserable  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Throne  Speech  proposed 
that  a  new  body  representing  management, 
labour  and  government  be  set  up  to  consider 
the  whole  field  of  industrial  relations,  recog- 
nizing that  all  three  groups  should  be 
increasingly  involved  in  a  dialogue  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  collective  bargaining  and 
to  share  in  our  economic  growth.  But  the 
establishment  of  this  new  body,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  not  be  used  as  another  delaying  tactic 
for  putting  off  urgently  needed  reform  in  our 
present  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Immediate  action  is  needed  in  the  field  of 
certification  requirements,  particularly  the 
undemocratic  voting  rules;  the  conciliation 
procedures— which  are  archaic  and  used  by 
employers  to  stall  bargaining.  It  is  discon- 
tentment with  these  archaic  conciliation 
procedures  which  produced  a  rash  of  wildcat 
strikes  last  year.  Workers  are  no  longer 
content  to  wait  around  for  months  after  the 
termination  of  their  collective  agreement, 
while  the  employer  uses  every  loophole  in 
the  Act  to  slow  down  negotiations  to  a  stand- 
still. If  this  government  wants  workers  to 
respect  the  law  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must 
pass  laws  which  respect  the  rights  of  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that 
I  am  in  favour  of  a  great  deal  of  government 
intervention  in  labour-management  disputes. 
I  have  always  said,  "The  least  intervention 
by  government  the  better."  But  I  mean  that 
in  the  sense  that  we  should  not  have  inter- 
vention by  the  government  in  statute  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  intervention. 
We  cannot  say  there  is  no  government  inter- 
vention if  we  have  statutes  that  do  favour 
management  and  set  up  obstacles  in  the  road 
of  good  industrial  cooperation. 

Conciliation  services  should  only  be  pro- 
vided when  both  management  and  union 
agree  that  the  services  would  be  of  some 
value  in  bringing  about  an  agreement.  If 
conciliation  services  are  requested,  they 
should  be  established  some  time  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  collective  agreement— 
maybe  30  or  60  days.    It  would  not  matter. 
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as  long  as  there  was  a  definite  period  of 
establishing  the  opening  of  conciliation  pro- 
cedures. But,  in  any  case,  a  fixed  date  should 
be  established  when  both  sides  would  know 
a  legal  strike  may  take  place.  This  date 
should  only  change  when  both  sides  agree 
upon  an  extension.  The  allowable  strike  date 
could  be  at  contract  termination  date,  or  30 
or  60  days  after;  but  it  should  be  a  fixed  date. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  forcing  one  side  or  the  other  to 
use  a  procedure  that  they  feel  will  have  no 
value  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
Conciliation  allows  for  long-drawn-out, 
time-consuming,  and  costly  delay  which  frus- 
trates and  agitates  the  members  involved. 
Most  management  and  unions  are  now  exper- 
ienced in  the  bargaining  technique  and  it 
must  be  put  to  the  test  of  getting  down  to 
business  with  a  deadline  to  meet. 

It  is  said  that  "all  is  fair  in  love  and  war," 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
management  often  procrastinates  to  no  end, 
in  many  cases,  to  bring  negotiations  to  the 
crisis  point— a  strike  deadline— to  bring  full 
public  attention  to  the  dispute  so  that  they 
will  only  reach  a  settlement  to  avoid  a  strike. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
This  attitude  often  backfires.  The  members 
are  incensed  and  agitated  by  the  long  delays, 
they  become  harder  to  satisfy  and  antagonis- 
tic to  their  leaders,  and  the  wildcat  strike  is 
then  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows,  nor  do  I,  that 
this  approach  would  help,  but  collective  bar- 
gaining is  with  us  to  stay  so  new  methods 
must  be  tried  when  the  present  fail  to  work. 
I  would  hope  that  the  new  Minister  of  La- 
bour would  give  attention  to  some  of  these 
areas.  I  am  convinced  that  he  alone  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  solve  this  problem, 
because  we  are  going  to  have  collective  bar- 
gaining in  an  ever-increasing  scale.  Next 
year  more  large  industries  are  opening  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  The  ever-increas- 
ing growth  in  certification  is  going  to  demand 
a  more  enlightened  look  at  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining.  I  would  put  these  two 
proposals  to  the  Minister  for  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  government-sponsored  car  insurance  pro- 
gramme. The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Butler)  made  his  perennial  speech 
about  the  virtues  of  private  automobile  insur- 
ance. Again  this  year  I  listened  with  some 
interest,  but  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  year 
he  did  so  with  a  lot  less  enthusiasm.  I  think 
I  detected  some  doubt  that  he  is  on  the  right 
track,  that  maybe  now  he  feels  there  is  really 
some  merit  in  the  government  taking  a  real 


look  at  this  whole  serious  question  of  car  in- 
surance. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  this  year,  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  that  the  philosophical  approach 
of  the  government  and  the  Conservative  Party 
is  that  they  are  opposed  to  anything  that 
smells  of  compulsion,  his  emphasis  was  on 
the  number  of  agents,  salesmen  in  this  indus- 
try, who  would  be  displaced.  Certainly  he 
has  given  us  some  figures,  and  I  do  not  dis- 
pute them.  He  has  indicated  that  something 
like  20,000  agents  would  be  out  of  work.  1 
do  not  really  think  that  would  be  the  case 
if  we  turned  it  over  into  a  government-spon- 
sored automobile  insurance.  There  would  be 
many.  Let  us  say  there  would  be  10,000  or 
20,000.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  put 
these  people  in  the  same  position  as  many 
others  in  our  society  find  themselves  when 
technological  improvements,  automation,  and 
progress  take  over.  Someone  has  to  be  re- 
located, and  these  people  would  have  to  take 
their  place  in  the  new  training  programmes. 

I  would  feel  that  if  they  are  very  good 
salesmen,  they  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
meeting  the  public,  so  there  is  a  field  for 
them  to  re-establish  themselves.  But  they 
have  to  take  the  brunt  of  these  changes,  as 
well  as  many  other  workers  in  industry. 

I  did  not  hear  the  member  say  anything 
about  the  problem  of  the  20,000  automobile 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  at  the  present  time  because  of  the 
auto  pact— because  it  has  not  worked  in  their 
interest,  even  though  we  may  have  to  agree 
that  it  has  done  something  for  the  province. 
But  20,000  automobile  workers  are  still  with- 
out jobs,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  anything 
concrete  being  done  at  the  present  time  in 
their  behalf;  and  nothing  has  been  said  in 
their  behalf  by  this  government. 

I  intend  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Labour  a 
question  tomorrow  in  regard  to  the  plight  of 
the  automobile  workers  who  are  displaced 
because  of  the  operation  of  the  automobile 
pact.  As  far  as  compulsion  goes,  I  think  cer- 
tainly that  that  whole  question  has  been 
dropped  by  the  government  and  the  Con- 
servative Party,  because  I  think  they  realize 
now  that  if  anything  is  compulsory  it  is  the 
system  we  have  today.  That  is  where  you 
have  to  either  buy  your  insurance  from  the 
private  industry,  and  have  a  certificate,  or  you 
have  to  pay  $25  and  join  the  motor  vehicles 
accident  claims  fund.  If  that  is  not  compul- 
sion—and, of  course,  it  is  compulsion  in  favour 
of  the  private  car  insurance  companies  and 
that  argument  has  now  been  reduced  to- 
meaninglessness. 
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Nir.  Speaker,  in  the  ever-increasing  use  of 
the  automobile  in  this  province  and  across 
this  country,  there  are  many  factors  causing 
automobile  accidents  where  the  driver  has 
no  control.  I  give  some  examples  such  as  the 
poorly  engineered  roads;  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  to  refer  to  is  the  approach  from 
Highway  403  to  the  Queen  EHzabeth  High- 
way west  of  Toronto,  where  there  have  been 
several  accidents— two  very  serious  ones  in 
the  past  few  weeks. 

A  few  days  ago  a  car  went  out  of  control 
on  that  cut-oflp  and  two  young  children  died. 
Then  there  is  the  recklessness  of  other  drivers 
that  contributes  to  accidents,  mechanical 
failures,  and,  of  course,  the  inclement  weather. 

We  all  have  to  agree  that  in  the  winter 
season  in  this  province  our  wide  concrete 
highways  can  become  a  death  trap  within 
minutes  when  we  get  rain  or  sleet  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

The  private  car  insurance  is  no  longer  an 
economic  or  fair  way  to  compensate  the  public 
for  property  damage  or  injury.  We  have  the 
ridiculous  financial  situation  where  car  owners 
25  years  and  younger  are  paying  up  to  $500 
for  their  insurance  coverage.  And  this  in 
many  cases  is  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
automobile  they  are  purchasing. 

This  just  does  not  seem  right— I  do  not 
know  why  we  cannot  give  insurance  coverage 
to  youth  at  the  same  premium  coverage  as 
anyone  else.  I  do  not  see  why  we  have  to 
throw  them  all  into  one  package  because 
statistics  say  that  the  majority  of  accidents  are 
caused  by  those  in  the  age  group  of  16  to  25. 
Why  throw  them  all  into  one  group? 

There  are  many  responsible  and  expert 
drivers  in  that  age  bracket  and  they  should 
receive  their  coverage  at  the  same  rate  as 
anyone  else,  and  as  their  records  deteriorate 
then  they  could  be  charged  a  higher  premium. 
I  do  not  thihk  wfe  should  discriminate  against 
them  all  because  of  a  few. 

The  automobile  insurance  rates  have 
increased  84  per  cent  in  the  period  from  1955 
to  1965,  and  this  fact  alone  should  be  enough 
to  convince  the  government  that  the  time  has 
come  for  it  to  step  into  the  car  insurance 
field. 

But  there  are  other  facts  just  as  pressing, 
if  not  more  so.  The  Osgoode  Hall  study  on 
compensation  for  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents pointed  out  that  only  partial  coverage 
for  both  persons  and  property  damage  is 
available.  Even  worse,  victims  of  car  acci- 
dents often  have  to  wait  months,  if  not  years, 
before  their  clafmis  are  settled.  And  they 
found,  just  for  the  sake  of  figures,  that  only 


about  57  per  cent  of  people  injured  collect 
any  insurance  at  all,  and  28  per  cent  get 
partial  coverage  and  some  get  nothing  at  all. 

Why  is  it  so  impossible  to  get  it  through 
the  government's  thick  skull  that  a  public  car 
insurance  plan  is  cheaper,  because  the  volume 
of  business  it  conducts  permits  lower  rates. 
It  is  more  efficient  because  one  agency 
handles  everything.  It  is  more  humane 
because  victims  of  accidents  can  be  com- 
pensated quickly  without  waiting  for  long 
court  procedures. 

It  is  my  frank  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  public  has  accepted  the  necessity  for  a 
government  run  plan,  and  would  welcome  a 
luove  by  the  government  into  the  field. 

About  the  only  sector  of  the  community 
unhappy  with  this  proposal  is  the  insurance 
companies.  I  recognize  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province  hails  from  the  insurance 
capital  of  Ontario,  and  no  doubt  he  is  under 
great  pressure  to  keep  the  government  out  of 
the  car  insurance  field. 

But  the  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  he  wants  history  to 
record  him  as  the  insurance  companies'  man, 
who  used  his  power  to  delay  medicare,  to 
oppose  car  insurance,  or  whether  history  will 
record  him  as  the  true  representative  of  the 
people  handling  the  government  which,  to 
use  his  own  terms,  exists  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Which  car  insurance  companies 
are  in  London? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Does  it  really  matter  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  car  insurance  companies 
in  London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  you  are  making 
an  issue  of  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  imderStand  from  one  of  the 
experts  in  the  House  that  the  car  business  in 
the  car  insurance  field  is  only  50  per  cent  of, 
the  business  and  the  other  50  per  cent  is  in' 
general  insurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  member  sug- 
gesting the  Prime  Minister  i^  being  influenced' 
by  the  fact  that  he  represents  a  riding  in 
which  life  insurance  companies  operate  and' 
therefore  is  distorting  facts? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  Minister  is  nit-picking 
with  facts. 

An  hon.  meihber:   He  is  hit-pickirig  \<ritft 

nits. 
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Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last 
session  before  an  election  is  called  and  this 
may  be  his  last  chance  to  prove  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  that  he  is  aware  of  their  needs.  I 
challenge  him  to  introduce  and  guide  through 
this  session  of  the  Legislature  an  Act  to 
establish  a  government-sponsored  car  in- 
surance plan. 

It  is  not  something  new.  We  have  seen 
that  it  can  work  in  Saskatchewan,  albeit 
under  a  CCF  government.  The  Liberal  gov- 
ernment there  has  been  trying  its  best  to 
wreck  it.  No  great  research,  no  studies  or 
Royal  commissions  are  required.  The  facts 
are  available  and  all  we  need  now  is  action. 

I  suggest  we  get  down  to  business  and  that 
other  members  of  the  House,  both  from  the 
Liberal  side  and  the  government  side,  join 
with  this  party  in  making  sure  that  we  go 
into  the  next  election  with  a  car  insurance 
programme  sponsored  by  this  government  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  in  this  province. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  some  remarks 
regarding  the  Speech  from  the  Throne— first 
of  all  I  would  hke  to  congratulate  you  and 
your  Deputy  for  the  continuing  good  work 
you  are  doing  in  keeping  peace  and  harmony 
in  this  Legislature.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  new  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Bemier)  for  the  wonderful  contribution 
he  is  giving  to  this  Legislature.  I  would  also 
like  to  congratulate  our  new  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  and  especially  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  for  the  wonderful  job 
that  he  did  here  today  in  presenting  the 
Budget  to  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
man  and  an  MPP  with  a  long  background  in 
the  labour  movement,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you  on  some 
of  the  dynamic  achievements  of  the  Robarts 
government  in  the  field  of  labour. 

Before  I  begin,  I  cannot  resist  telling  you  a 
little  story,  aimed  at  our  socialist  opponents, 
the  NDP.  As  you  well  know,  the  NDP  makes 
much  of  the  fact  of  its  connection  with  the 
labour  movement.  In  fact,  the  NDP  usually 
acts  as  though  it  was  the  only  possible  spokes- 
man by  some  divine  right.  That  is  why  it 
was  amusing  to  note  in  the  recent  Kenora 
by-election,  which  our  party  won  handily, 
that  our  candidate's  campaign  manager  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Dryden  and  district 
labour  council,  Mr.  Lyle  Stuart. 

Historically,  our  great  party  has  consis- 
tently pressed  for  legislation  which  would 
offer  to  the  industrial  worker  a  share  of  the 
province's  income  and  programmes  which 
ofFer  security  to  himself  and  his  family. 


Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  $1.44 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Momingstar:  The  Progressive-Conser- 
vative governments  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
the  full  power  of  legislative  action  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  province's  work  force.  Our 
record  speaks  for  itself.  In  Ontario,  every 
major  piece  of  labour  legislation  has  been 
passed  under  a  Progressive  Conservative 
administration.  These  include  the  setting  up 
in  1914  of  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
and  the  workmen's  compensation  board  which 
has  for  more  than  50  years  been  the  model 
for  such  legislation  in  other  jurisdictions 
throughout  the  world. 

I  might  mention  that  at  the  federal  level,  it 
was  the  Conservative  governments  who  passed 
legislation  which  made  it  possible  for  labour 
to  organize  unions  and  to  strike  without  of- 
fending provisions  of  the  criminal  code. 

It  was  also  a  Progressive  Conservative  ad- 
ministration which  created  Labour  Day  and 
appointed  the  first  trade  union  member  as  the 
federal  Minister  of  Labour.  Ontario,  in  1943, 
was  the  first  province  to  establish  a  labour 
relations  board  and  the  certification  procedure 
for  the  establishment  of  union  bargaining 
rights.  At  the  same  time  legislation  was  passed 
for  the  48-hour  week  and  vacations  with  pay. 
We  are  also  the  first  provincial  jurisdiction  in 
Canada  to  have  province-wide  minimum  wage 
legislation. 

More  recently  has  been  the  establishment 
of  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  and,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  The 
Vacations  with  Pay  Act  was  changed  by  pro- 
viding for  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  after 
36  months  employment  with  one  employer. 

In  addition  to  this  major  change,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  what  is  known  as  The 
Age  Discrimination  Act,  whereby  the  govern- 
ment prohibits  discrimination  in  employment 
in  connection  with  hiring,  treatment  and 
separation  for  persons  between  40  and  65 
years  of  age.  This  legislation  will  be  admini- 
stered by  the  Ontario  human  rights  commis- 
sion. 

The  Labour  Relations  Act  has  undergone 
major  revisions.  Some  of  these  include: 
Trade  unions  and  employers  are  now  given 
the  freedom  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
in  disputes  between  trade  unions  to  protect 
both  the  union  and  employer  and  ensure 
stability.  A  union  may  not  challenge  the  bar- 
gaining rights  of  a  difiFerent  union  until  the 
end  of  the  30th  month  of  a  three-year  agree- 
ment. The  new  Act  also  ensures  that  the 
trade  unionist,  if  he  refuses  to  take  part  in 
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an  unlawful  strike,  will  not  be  deprived  of 
union  benefits  for  doing  so.  A  great  govern- 
ment! 

In  addition,  the  labour  relations  board  is 
empowered  to  certify  a  council  of  trade 
unions  as  a  bargaining  agent.  Under  the  new 
legislation,  section  89  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  has  been  repealed  so  that  a 
municipality,  including  a  local  school  board, 
commission,  or  other  local  authorities,  may 
no  longer  declare  that  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  its  protections,  and  obligations  apply 
to  it  and  its  employees.  Municipal  employees 
are  now  to  be  treated  on  the  same  basis  as 
employees  of  any  other  employers.  This  then, 
is  a  part  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
government's  record  in  the  area  of  labour 
legislation. 

Of  particular  importance  has  been  the 
establishment  of  the  women's  bureau  of  The 
Department  of  Labour.  This  bureau  keeps 
constantly  aware  of  the  prevailing  situation 
in  the  job  market,  and  especially  of  any 
problems  relating  to  women  in  the  labour 
force.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  women's  bureau  also 
works  closely  with  the  province's  secondary 
schools,  providing  vocational  guidance  which 
takes  a  long  look  into  the  working  future  of 
the  average  girl  student.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  more  than  850,000  women  working 
in  Ontario.  This  represents  30  per  cent  of  the 
province's  entire  work  force  and  60  per  cent 
of  the  women  working  in  the  whole  of 
Canada.  In  Ontario,  through  the  human 
rights  code,  it  states,  and  I  quote: 

No  employer  or  person  acting  on  behalf 
of  an  employer  shall  discriminate  against 
his  male  and  female  employees  by  paying 
a  female  employee  at  a  rate  of  pay  less 
than  the  rate  of  pay  paid  to  the  male 
employees  by  him  for  the  same  work  in  the 
same  estabhshment. 

In  Ontario  we  are  attempting  to  bring  about 
equalization  for  both  men  and  women  in  our 
province's  work  force,  and  to  assure  that 
women  will  have  a  substantial  take  home  pay 
for  their  efforts.  This  is  considerably  different 
to  what  prevails  under  a  socialistic  govern- 
ment, as  an  example,  in  Sweden. 

I  was  interested  the  other  day  to  find  on 
my  desk  a  report  from  Reuters  news  services 
with  regard  to  working  wives  in  Sweden. 
This  dispatch  said,  and  I  quote: 

Many  married  Swedish  women  are  find- 
ing that  going  out  to  supplement  the  family 
income  is  increasingly  uneconomic.  They 
are  wives  who,  after  paying  crippling  in- 


come taxes,  nursery  school  fees  and  travel- 
ling expenses,  find  themselves  with  no  more 
than  about  $14  a  month  in  their  pockets. 
While  the  government  wants  more  women 
at  work  to  increase  production,  many  wives 
are  wondering  whether  taking  a  job  is 
really  worthwhile. 

As  an  example,  a  senior  foreman  who 
earns  an  average  of  about  $6,860  a  year, 
pays  31  per  cent  income  tax  leaving  him 
with  a  net  income  of  about  $4,480  a  year. 
If  his  wife  works  and  earns  about  $2,800 
a  year  the  husband's  taxes  raise  to  40  per 
cent  while  she  pays  28  per  cent.  Thus  the 
family's  net  income  would  be  about  $5,980, 
only  about  $1,422  more  than  if  the  husband 
were  the  sole  breadwinner. 

This  extra  income  is  further  reduced 
because  the  family  has  to  pay  an  average 
of  about  $392  a  year  to  put  a  child  in  a 
nursery.  No  income  tax  rebate  is  obtain- 
able on  this.  In  a  professional  sphere, 
where  income  is  roughly  about  $14,280  a 
year,  direct  tax  is  43  per  cent  with  an  even 
higher  proportion  if  the  wife  works. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  opening  the 
session,  the  government  introduced  a  further 
progressive  programme  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

As  we  begin  our  second  century,  it  included 
the  new  labour  standards  code.  The  construc- 
tion safety  programme  will  be  strengthened 
by  additional  staff,  and  an  extension  of  the 
training  programme  for  enforcement  person- 
nel. Steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  labour  and 
management  and  government  closer  together, 
to  deal  formally  with  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern in  the  broad  field  of  industrial  relations. 
A  body  will  be  established,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  labour  and  management  and 
government,  to  explore  and  report  on  the 
issues  which  may  be  raised  by  any  of  these 
three  parties. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  important  field  of 
on-the-job  training  and  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. There  is  growing  recognition,  among  our 
industrial  and  business  leaders,  of  the  mount- 
ing need  for  increased  investment  in  human 
resources  and  improved  knowledge  and  skills. 
The  economic  council  of  Canada,  in  its  second 
annual  review,  published  in  December  1965, 
dealt  extensively  with  the  contribution  of  edu- 
cation and  training  to  economic  growth. 

One  of  the  major  recommendations  of  the 
council  in  this  particular  report  was  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  greatly 
expanded  programmes  to  upgrade  and  bring 
up  to  date  the  education  and  skill  quahfica- 
tions  of  the  existing  labour  force,  including 
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professional  workers  and  management.  The 
council  stressed  that  continuing  education  and 
retraining  must  play  an  ever-increasing  role 
in  the  future. 

Ontario  has  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
labour  forces  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated 
that  our  Canadian  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  could  absorb  70,000  profes- 
sional and  skilled  craftsmen  almost  immedi- 
ately. Ontario  currently  requires  30,000 
trained  workers. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Who  says  that? 

Mr.  Momingstar:  This  great  government. 
As  a  direct  and  forthright  answer  to  this 
challenge,  The  Ontario  Department  of  Labour 
is  sponsoring  what  is  generally  conceded  to 
be  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  produc- 
tive occupational  training  schemes  in  Canada. 
Responsibility  for  implementing  this  import- 
ant legislation  has  been  vested  with  the  de- 
partment's  industrial   training  branch. 

Basically,  the  programme,  which  embraces 
both  apprenticeship  and  short-term  skill  train- 
ing, is  aiming  at  assisting  Ontario  industries 
to  develop  their  skill  requirements  on  the 
job.  It  is  also  designed  to  help  tradesmen  to 
retrain  or  upgrade  their  existing  skills  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  changing  tech- 
nology. It  has  another  purpose,  too,  that  of 
opening  up  new  doors  of  opportunity  to  young 
people,  and  to  the  unskilled  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Apprenticeship  training  is  currently  avail- 
able in  more  than  100  trades  to  any  man  or 
woman,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  who  has 
acquired  at  least  grade  10  level  of  education. 
This  educational  minimum  has  been  set  as 
part  of  a  government  plan  to  ensure  that 
apprentices  have  suflBcient  ability  and  formal 
education  to  absorb  the  necessary  technical 
details  of  trade  training.  This  qualification, 
we  believe,  will  also  help  ultimately  to  raise 
the  status  and  prestige  of  tradesmen. 


But  let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
need  not  and  should  not  be  considered  a 
deterrent  to  participation  in  a  job  apprentice- 
ship programme.  Older  workers  who  lack 
the  educational  requirements  may  be  accepted 
for  training  in  some  trades  on  the  basis  of 
suitable  experience  in  work  related  to  the 
trade,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  is  deprived  of 
their  right  to  learn  a  trade.  The  new  Act  has 
eliminated  the  upper  age  limit. 

As  part  of  our  expanded  programme,  we 
have  introduced  what  we  call  short-term,  on- 
the-job  training  to  help  industry  meet  its  less 
involved  skill  requirements.  I  might  mention 
that  The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  is 
participating  actively  and  eflfectively  in  these 
training  programmes. 

There  are  generally  two  ten-week  pro- 
grammes of  classroom  instruction  associated 
with  apprenticeship  training.  The  first  is  a 
basic  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  training 
period— which  varies  from  two  to  five  years 
depending  on  the  trade— and  an  advanced 
one  towards  the  end.  These  courses  are  ar- 
ranged through  cooperation  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  at  the  nearest  provincial 
institute  of  trades  or  Ontario  vocational 
centre.  The  Department  of  Labour  provides 
tuition  fees,  transportation  costs  to  and  from 
the  school  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
of  each  course,  and  a  weekly  allowance  to 
cover  food  and  accommodation  while  the 
apprentice  is  attending  school.  Great  work 
being  done  by  this  government! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  I  suggest  to  the 
member  that  he  adjourn  the  debate? 

Mr.  Momingstar:  I  will  be  half  an  hour 
yet. 

It  being  6  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

SPEECH   FROM   THE   THRONE 
(Continued) 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  adjourned  for  the  dinner 
hour  I  was  discussing  a  training  programme 
which  this  government  has  instituted;  and  I 
might  say  in  continuing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
two  weeks  ago  the  government  announced 
that  it  intended  to  increase  the  weekly  allow- 
ances for  the  training  programme  from  a 
range  of  $20  to  $45,  to  $35  and  to  $90.  That 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  sure  we 
will  all  agree  to  this,  even  the  members  in 
the  Opposition  must  agree  that  was  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

Under  the  new  scale,  which  will  take  eflPect 
on  January  30  this  year— it  is  already  in  effect 
—an  apprentice  who  is  living  at  home  while 
taking  formal  education  instruction  will 
receive  a  weekly  allowance  of  $35  instead 
of  $20  as  at  present.  If  the  apprentice  is 
living  away  from  home  at  the  time  he  or  she 
will  be  paid  $50.  Apprentices  with  depend- 
ents will  be  eligible  for  correspondingly 
higher  allowances;  $55  or  $70  for  those 
with  one  dependent,  $65  or  $80  for  two 
dependents,  and  $75  or  $90  for  a  person  with 
three  dependents. 

Great  work!  Quite  apart  from  the  favour- 
able effect  of  these  training  plans  in  helping 
to  meet  accelerating  skill  needs  of  Ontario 
industries,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
these  on-the-job  programmes  are  helping 
numerous  unemployed  people  to  regain  their 
dignity  through  learning  a  useful,  productive 
skill.  Simultaneously,  many  individuals  are 
being  assisted  in  improving  their  employment 
opportunities  and  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you  will  readily  agree 
with  my  view  that  the  investment  of  public 
funds  in  helping  to  develop  skilled  tradesmen 
is  definitely  wiser  and  more  profitable  than 
paying  unemployment  insurance  or  providing 
welfare  assistance. 

I  also  believe  you  will  see,  even  on  the 
basis  of  my  brief  outline,  that  the  Ontario 
Progressive  Conservative  government  is 
second   to   none   in   providing   modei;n^  and 
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enlightened  labour  legislation  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  the  province  of  opportunity. 
Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention  the 
great  county  of  Welland,  the  city  of  Welland. 

An  Hon.  member:  Never  heard  of  it! 

Mr.  Momingstar:  Oh  the  member  must 
have.  The  growth  of  the  great  Welland 
riding  not  only  continues  at  the  accelerated 
pace  maintained  in  the  last  few  decades, 
but  through  1966  and  up  until  the  present 
time  ofiFered  some  rather  significant  features. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  was  the 
decision  to  locate  in  Welland  one  of  the 
new  Ontario  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology.  In  just  about  every  respect, 
Welland  is  the  ideal  location  for  establish- 
ment of  a  college  of  this  nature.  The  decision 
brought  me  great  personal  pleasure  because 
I  have  been  going  all  out  for  several  years 
in  advocating  Welland  as  a  site  for  one  of 
these  much  needed  institutions.  I  have  had 
splendid  support  from  the  council  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

An  hon.  member:  When  are  they  going 
to  start  to  build  that  college? 

Mr.  Momingstar:  They  have  started 
already;    they   are   going   ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Paul  Forestell  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  down  there,  there  are 
great  people  on  this  board  of   governors. 

The  pledge  is  to  have  work  commence  next 
year  on  bringing  Highway  406— the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator)  would  be 
interested  in  this,  he  was  in  the  county  council 
some  years  ago— to  Welland  and  building 
a  new  bridge  over  the  Welland  River;  this 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  serving  the  needs 
of  the  area.  Realignment  and  widening  of 
Highway  20  will  tie  in  most  advantageously 
with  the  highway  planning  as  will  a  tunnel 
under  the  Welland  canal  proposed  between 
Allanburg  and  Port  Robinson. 

Seldom  does  a  city  the  size  of  Welland 
open  two  new  secondary  schools  in  a  single 
year;  yet  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
opening  of  Centennial  and  Sacred  Heart 
secondary  schools,  with  the  Centennial  school 
providing  the  city  of  Welland  with  a  long- 
needed  auditorium  suitable  for  drama  and 
stage   presentations. 
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The  cultural  life  of  the  community  has 
quickened.  The  national  ballet  of  Canada 
made  its  first  visit  to  the  city  last  November 
and  sold  out  in  one  day.  It  will  be  back 
towards  the  end  of  Centennial  year  and  there 
will  be  no  doubt  of  another  quick  sellout. 

Also  noteworthy  during  1966  was  the  fact 
that  Welland  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
Canada  to  be  favoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
Russian  Olympic  gymnastic  team. 

Industrial  activity  continues  brisk  through- 
out the  riding.  The  new  Hayes  Steel  auto 
assembly  plant  is  about  to  start  operations  in 
Thorold  township.  The  Welland  Forge 
Limited  became  an  addition  to  the  Welland 
industrial  scene  and  a  third  research  building 
is  under  construction  at  the  International 
Nickel  Company  in  Port  Colbome. 

Determination  to  continue  to  provide 
adequate  hospital  care  for  the  people  in 
Welland  riding  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  new 
facilities  are  being  provided  at  the  Port  Col- 
borne  general  hospital  and  that  a  68-bed 
addition  is  being  planned  for  the  Welland 
county  general  hospital.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  this  most  modern  facility  opened. 

The  Welland  area  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  reporting  more  starts  on  new  housing 
in  1966— Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt  this  is  very 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  House  here 
—than  in  the  previous  year,  going  against 
the  general  downward  trend  in  the  housing 
started  last  year.  We  had  not  only  housing 
and  apartment  activity  but  the  building  of 
new  credit  union  centres,  o£Bce  buildings  and 
churches  as  well. 

Work  has  begun  on  what  will  be  the 
greatest  physical  transportation  the  Welland 
area  will  experience  in  modern  history.  This 
will  come  from  the  construction  of  the  new 
Welland  canal  by-pass,  extending  roughly 
eight  miles  from  Port  Robinson  to  Port 
Colborne.  The  new  route  is  now  being 
cleared  and  excavation  is  due  to  start  this 
spring. 

It  will  keep  Welland  a  bee  hive  of  con- 
struction for  the  next  five  or  six  years  and 
will  call  for  vast  undertakings  in  relocating 
of  highways  and  railways  and  provision  of 
tunnels  to  carry  land  traffic  under  the  new 
stretch  of  its  waterways.  It  will  also  remove 
one  of  the  most  acute  traffic  problems  from 
the  centre  of  Welland  by  moving  the  canal 
from  the  city's  heart  to  its  eastern  outskirts. 

It  will  not  only  be  a  unifying  physical 
force  in  the  city,  but  will  offer  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  recreational  development  along  the 
abandoned  channel.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  all  Hve  long  enough  to  see  the  great 


new  and  improved  Welland  that  is  boimd  to 
emerge. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
both  you  and  the  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr. 
Reilly)  for  the  fair  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  you  conduct  the  debates  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

To  the  new  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bemier)  I  would  say  "welcome".  For  just 
over  a  year  the  member  for  Bracondale  (Mr. 
Ben)  and  myself  were  the  junior  members  of 
this  House  and  now  the  member  has  taken 
our  place.  We,  however,  the  member  for 
Bracondale  and  myself  are  now  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  few  months  when  at  least 
45  new  members  will  join  with  us  as  we  move 
to  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  as  the  member 
for  Kenora  spoke  about  his  section  of  north- 
em  Ontario,  which  again  indicated  to  this 
Legislature  the  problems  of  that  area.  He 
stated  that  the  people  of  the  north  should  not 
be  penalized  in  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional benefits  because  of  the  area  in  which 
they  live.  He  well  knows,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  the  case  and  much  of 
the  responsibility  lies  with  the  government 
party  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  north  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  province  and  our 
country.  Almost  one  billion  dollars  in  mine 
and  forest  products  are  produced  annually  in 
northeastern  Ontario,  the  greater  percentage 
of  which  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  No 
other  part  of  the  province  has  per  capita 
export  sales  to  match  that  area,  but  no  other 
part  of  the  province  enjoys  less  of  the  return 
from  these  sales. 

For  example,  the  Adams  mine  at  Kirkland 
Lake  and  the  Sherman  mines  at  Timagami, 
will  produce  iron  ore  pellets  which  will  be 
shipped  in  total  to  the  steel  mills  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
for  every  job  created  at  the  mine  and  pel- 
letizing  site,  eight  jobs  will  be  created  in  the 
steel  mills  and  subsequent  manufacturing  of 
products.  The  people  of  the  north  are  becom- 
ing very  tired  of  seeing  their  natural  resources 
moving  out  to  produce  eight  jobs  elsewhere 
when  they  are  benefiting  by  the  employment 
of  only  one  person  and  that  usually  at  lower 
wages.  They  are  becoming  restless  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  they  will  say  no  more. 

The  Minister  of  Mines  must  surely  be  aware 
of  the  unrest  in  his  area,  as  expressed  by  a 
brief  that  we  received  yesterday  and  also  by 
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a  recent  suggestion  of  a  federal  member  from 
that  area,  who  has  suggested  a  new  province 
in  northern  Ontario.  Similar  suggestions  have 
been  made  by  municipal  leaders- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Make  it  part 
of  Quebec! 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
He  is  not  prepared  to  do  anything  about  it, 
I  feel  sure,  ilor  would  I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  Smith:  Maybe  they  would  remove  the 
Berlin  wall  that  exists  between  the  south  and 
the  north  of  this  province.  Similar  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  municipal  leaders  in 
northeastern  Ontario,  as  they  become  increas- 
ingly frustrated  for  the  lack  of  a  provincial 
programme  of  assistance  and  tired  of  hearing 
of  designs  for  regional  development  that  pro- 
duce nothing  but  headlines  in  our  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  a  separate  province  is  required 
at  the  present  time  in  northern  Ontario  to 
achieve  equal  economic,  social  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  with  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  I  do  beheve  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  government  must  replace 
words  and  promises  with  action  in  regional 
development  or  be  replaced  itself. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Cabinet  last  fall  to 
northeastern  Ontario,  and  particularly  to  our 
district,  representations  were  made  to  them 
by  a  group  interested  in  the  feasibility  study 
to  forward  the  establishment  of  a  steel  mill 
to  process  the  undeveloped  magnetite  iron 
of  our  area.  Could  this  government,  within 
the  framework  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  and  regional  de- 
velopment not  further  this  study  with  grants 
and  technical  assistance?  When  the  study  has 
proven  feasible,  as  I  am  sure  it  would,  private 
industry  should  then  be  urged  by  the  govern- 
ment to  act  with  financial  assistance  from  the 
government  if  need  be,  before  this  resource 
is  totally  exploited  by  the  present  industrial 
community  to  the  benefit  of  people  far  re- 
moved from  the  natural  resource,  and  in 
many  cases  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Ontario  development  corporation  since 
its  reorganization  last  June,  has  made  two 
loans  in  the  whole  area  of  northeastern  On- 
tario. Both  these  were  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  the  Wawa  area  to  the  grand  total  of 
$165,000.  No  direct  loans  have  been  made 
to  establish  new  secondary  or  manufacturing 
industries. 

Although  I  reahze  that  to  organize  and 
plan  a  new  service  takes  time,  surely  some- 


thing can  be  done  to  push  more  quickly  when 
the  need  is  so  critical.  I  would  like  to  again 
refer  to  the  Cabinet  visit  last  fall  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  in  North  Bay  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

The  Minister  cited  many  facts  about  pro- 
ductivity and  salesmanship  in  regards  to  the 
north,  and  again  told  us  just  how  good  things 
were  for  us.  But  some  of  the  facts  he  failed 
to  give  were  that  in  northeastern  Ontario  the 
percentage  of  the  labour  force  employed  in 
manufacturing  has  decreased  from  22  per  cent 
in  1951  to  16.3  per  cent  in  1966,  when  growth 
in  this  area  and  in  the  rest  of  the  province 
has  been  phenomenal.  Per  capita  personal 
income  increased  by  9  per  cent  over  the  prov- 
ince from  1960  to  1963.  The  increase  in  our 
area  was  4  per  cent  in  that  same  period  or 
less  than  half  the  provincial  average. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased  during 
this  period  at  a  greater  rate  and  is  consider- 
ably higher  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
province  because  of  weather  conditions, 
higher  transportation  costs  and  ever  increas- 
ing municipal  tax  rates.  These  are  the 
economic  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  25  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  people 
employed  in  manufacturing,  a  lower  rate  of 
increase  in  per  capita  income,  coupled  with 
the  faster  rise  in  the  already  high  cost  of 
living.  It  does  not  require  a  government 
economist  or  other  provincial  authority  to 
tell  us  we  are  suffering  from  an  ever 
decreasing  standard  of  living  as  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  province.  This  is  the 
record  of  this  government's  previous  pro- 
grammes for  people  in  northern  Ontario,  and 
it  is  the  record  about  which  northern  Con- 
servative members,  and  I  suspect  even  some 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  candidates,  are 
becoming  increasingly  uneasy  and  apologetic. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mention 
the  health  service  needs  and  to  quote  from 
the  northeastern  Ontario  survey  1966  to  show 
the  inferior  services  that  are  now  available 
in  the  north. 

The  ratio  of  doctors  to  population  in  north- 
eastern Ontario  is  1  to  1,103,  whereas  the 
provincial  ratio  is  1  to  776.  The  ratio  of 
dentists  to  population  is  1  to  4,478,  whereas 
the  provincial  ratio  is  1  to  2,463.  In  other 
words  there  is  available  more  than  40  per 
cent  less  medical  service  and  almost  100  per 
cent  less  dental  service  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  province. 

There  are  no  public  convalescent  hospitals 
or  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  in  the 
whole    region.     There    are    also    no    private 
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chronic  care  hospitals.  Some  general  hos- 
pitals provide  an  inadequate  number  of  beds 
for  the  chronically  ill  but  in  some  large 
areas  none  are  available  whatsoever.  The 
Ontario  hospital  in  North  Bay  is  continually 
overcrowded  with  little  opportunity  for 
proper  treatment.  A  new  psychiatric  hospital 
at  Porcupine  is  completed  or  nearing  com- 
pletion, but  I  understand  the  problem  remains 
as  to  where  staflF  will  be  found  to  open  it. 
Most  areas  have  no  private  psychiatric  treat- 
ment available  at  all. 

The  provision  of  medical  services  and  per- 
sonnel in  the  whole  province  is  of  major 
concern,  but  in  northeastern  Ontario  it  has 
reached  acute  proportions.  The  present  pro- 
gramme of  extending  educational  facilities 
in  these  fields  will  not  be  met  for  some  years 
and  within  a  short  time  the  southern  parts  of 
the  province  will  well  understand  the  critical 
conditions  that  have  existed  in  the  north  for 
years. 

In  the  field  of  regional  government  and  tax- 
ation municipalities  of  the  north  face  similar 
problems  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  province. 
All  the  members  of  this  Legislature  are  aware 
of  the  tax  burden  the  homeowner  is  now 
carrying,  and  this  or  the  succeeding  govern- 
ment must  formulate  policy  to  relieve  them 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education  and 
all  the  costs  of  welfare. 

The  costs  of  welfare  to  the  municipality 
and  the  application  of  the  provincial  regu- 
lations by  municipal  welfare  departments 
varies  greatly  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction. 
Statistics  show  that  in  my  city  their  appli- 
cation is  very  stringent,  to  say  the  least, 
whereas  other  municipalities  make  full  use 
of  the  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  available  from 
the  province  to  provide  welfare  wherever 
possible  within  the  broadest  meaning  of  the 
regulations. 

The  government  must  move  to  take  over 
completely  the  costs  and  administration  of 
this  general  welfare  and  provide  trained,  or 
at  least  semi-trained,  personnel  to  equalize 
the  availability   across  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
situation  within  the  city  of  North  Bay  that  is 
creating  a  hardship  and  a  probleni  to  many 
of  the  people  who  should  be  receiving  wel- 
fare and  are  not.  Both  the  provincial  welfare 
department  and  the  council  of  the  city  of 
North  Bay  are  fully  aware  of  the  situation 
that  exists  in  the  administration  of  welfare 
in  the  city  of  North  Bay,  but  both  bodies 
find  it  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  following 
figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  indicate  the  wide 
difference  of  payments^omade  by  different 
municipalities     across     the     province.      The 


figures  are  those  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  for  the  calendar  year  1966. 
I  will  name  some  municipalities  as  well  as 
the  amounts  they  are  paying  in  welfare. 

Fort  Frances  spent  $36,945,  with  a  per 
capita  exi)enditure  of  $3.98  for  last  year. 

Fort  William,  $232,380  for  a  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $4.91. 

Port  Arthur,  with  a  population  of  46,000 
and  some,  spent  $184,930  for  a  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $4. 

Sudbury,  $331,879  for  $4.10  per  capita 
expenditure. 

Timmins,  $246,828  for  a  per  capita 
expenditure  of  $8.51. 

Cornwall,  a  per  capita  expenditure  of 
$15.09. 

Kingston,  a  per  capita  ex]penditure  of 
$7.98. 

Pembroke,  a  per  capita  exjpenditure  of 
$7.18  for  ten  months  only. 

The  city  of  North  Bay  spent  $18,304  for 
a  per  capita  expenditure  of  81  cents. 

The  above  figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  indicate 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Welfare  pay- 
ments under  general  welfare  assistance  and 
supplementary  assistance  within  the  city  of 
North  Bay  are  niggardly  to  say  the  least. 

Why  the  city  of  North  Bay,  with  a  per 
capita  personal  income  of  $2,170  and  an 
unemployment  ratio  higher  than  the  city  of 
Sudbury,  which  has  a  per  capita  personal 
income  of  $2,390,  should  have  a  per  capita 
expenditure  on  general  welfare  assistance  of 
81  cents,  compared  to  the  $4.10  expenditure 
of  Sudbury,  is  beyond  comprehension.  When 
one  compares  the  city  of  North  Bay  with 
any  of  the  other  municipalities  that  I  have 
listed,  as  well  as  many  others  across  the 
province,  the  same  comparison  holds  true. 
The  problem  must  lie  in  the  administration 
of  the  provincial  regulations  by  the  welfare 
department  of  the  city.  The  same  situation 
is  apparent  in  the  provincial  supplementary 
assistance  administered  through  the  city  to 
old  age  pensioners  and  others  to  cover  the 
extraordinary  costs  of  living. 

The  city  of  North  Bay  last  year  spent 
$556.90,  whereas  the  city  of  Cornwall  spent 
43  times  that  figure  and  the  city  of  Sudbury, 
13  times  as  much.  Most  other  municipalities 
across  the  province  showed  similar  amounts 
spent  per  capita  as  these  iwo  other  munici- 
palities. 

Under  this  assistance  thoie  people  still  now 
existing  on  the  $75  per  month  may  apply  for 
assistance  of  up  to  $20  per  month  to  ofi^set 
the   extraordinary    costs   of  fkugs,   rent   and 
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dtliteri'mcptiireiiieiats:-  if  two  people  obtained 
ftill^  assistancef  in  the  city  of  North  Bay  last 
year,  theyjwotald  have  accounted  for.  almost 
t-he  whole  ^expenditure  made  by  the  city.  The 
Aeedy  peojile  of  my  city  are  not  receiving 
fheif  shareof  the  80  per  cent  of  costs  being 
made  'available  by  this  province  to  other. 
rtiunic^aUties;  They  have  the  same  needs  as. 
people ^^  elsewhere  and  even  more;  so  than 
those  of  Out  fnore  affluent  communities.    .  v 

,T  j^bul^.aSk  this  government  during  tfits^ 
sessibnlo'^niend  the  regulations  which  estab- 
lish, tlie,  regional  welfare  boards  to  allow 
cifies'tb  be;  p^rt  of  these  boards.  Onf'miinici- 
pality  could  , then,  apply  to  be  included  in  the 
Nipissirig  regional^  welfare  board  and  ^e 
administration  of "  general  welfare  assistaiice 
would  be  moved  to  that -board.  This  move,  I 
laelieve;  Mj.nSpeak^,  would  relieve  the  situa- 
tion and  allow  the  less  fortunate  to  receive' 
help  when  they  require  it. 

The  initiation'  of  a  coihprehensiye  day-care 
centre  programme  in  many  aireas  is  required 
aiKf  thbriiliitiative  muist  come  from  both  the 
province;  and: the  local  community.  Respon- 
sible groups .  af  the  local  level  should 
^dmibistefr  these-  centres  with  direct  financial' 
iioopetation  of-the  provincial  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  rather  than  through  municipal 
departments  where  their  establishment  could 
be.  clJ^f'^^raged  by  Qost  factors.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  recent  state- 
ments in  this  House  regarding  regibiial 
government  gives  soiiae JenCOuragem^nt  that 
action  will  finally  be  taken  but  he  did  not 
state  when.    '^  '     ■  ;  ^' 

The! city; of.  North  Bay  and  its  two  adjacent 
townships  form  a  classic  case  of  urban  growth 
in  the  smaller  cfehtres  of  the  province  and  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  between  adjoining 
municipalities. 

^  'The'  Water -"suppily  for  the  whole  area  is 
controlled  Tby  the  crty.  They  sell  water  to  the 
t^p  T; -townships.  ;  Major  expenditures  are 
required  on  tliis  system,  but  to  arrive  at  cost 
sharing  agreements  between  the  three  munici- 
palities' will  take  years  of  negotiations.  To 
devise  a  plan  to  share  hospital  capital  expendi- 
tjurestqok.r^x  years.       .   :   ,  :/.-.:; 

The  sewage  treatment  plant,  built  some  10 
years  ago,  is  now  providing  inadequate  serv- 
ice and  only  last  year  the  cost  of  the  present 
feeder^'  lines  was  finally  settled— after  10 
years  of  ofj^atibn.  An  overhead  railway 
cr.q§si)[^ :  ftp :  he  shared  between  two  of  the 
municipauties  bas  been  in  the  planning  stages 
for  dO  yearsV  partly  because  of  differences  on 
cost  sharing.  -  -'  -^    v 


•  Many  other  areas  of  diSagre^jndint  have 
arisen  and  to  solve  them  tool?:  very  extended, 
periods  of  time.  Presently,  the  city  has  made- 
application  to,  annex  parts  of  both  the  adjoin-i 
ing  municipahties^aitd,  oncoi  :the  adjoiiiin^; 
townships  has  applied  to  amalgamate  •  in  tQtal. 
with  the  city. 

As  you,  carl  see,  Mr.  Speaicer,  some  type  ot 
regional  government  is'  certainly  required,  biit; 
no  direction  •  or  help  has.  been  forthcoming, 
firbm  the  provfricial  government.  .  Even  the 
local  pjess,  which  invariabiy'  supports  ,^is* 
government,  has  been  moved  rtO  editorialize 
because  of  the  lack  Of  action  and  policy  in 
this  prxivince  in  the  field  of  regional  ^gOV-' 
^niertt.    ■'  '        "  •     '  '  .  '-"  'V     '■  -"^  ^-^-^ 

It  is  apparent,  jMx,^.  ^  Sp^ter,  ?to^  ,  thi§ 
government:  must  move  with  a  broad  pro- 
gramme to  give  equality  of  opportunity  and 
social  Service,  as  Well  as  an  increased  standard 
of  liying  to  the  northern  part  of  the'  province 
i^  well  as  to  the  other  areas  such  as  eastern 
Ontario/.-  ,  '/;"':''!'',  j.''''.,f  ''  .,  ''^''''^,  "^'"!,'/., 
,  In  the;,  field  pf  economics  a  strong  pojipy/pff 
regional  develppme^  based,  on  ,  broad  ^co-, 
nomic  surveys  of  the  particular  region  rnust 
be  initiated.  This,  policy  must  include  tfie 
availability .  t)f  mbhey^  to  indiisti^,  at  Ibw 
interest  rate^Ho  attract  industry  tp  thd'ai-eas.' 
Added  tb  Jthi^  shbuld  'be  ati  inducement  in' 
flie  fortn^fpfoiiincial  transported  sub-; 
sidie$  to  the' Ontario  Northland  iRailvvay  ^M' 
other  c?Lxxiexs.  A  move  should  be' nxade  by' tlj^e^ 
province  to  acquire'  from  thfe  Canadi^tt 
National  Railways  that  part  of  their  ;  line 
which"  ruiis  between  Toronto  and '  Ncirtli'  Bay 
to  complete,  the  provincially  '  owned  system- 
between  the  north  and  the' sbuth  so  it  could 
then  be  developed  into  a  true  developnjent 
road;:  ■■  ':'  ■■•:.^:  l:^  ■■:'■  '•::■:?  :'.'.;::  'i  .:-:'^.:r;,'i 
"A-  mention'  in  Ih6^  Th;:Ph^ 'SpeTeeK'  of  ^ 
govefriirient's  projected  policy;  of  deVelopiiig 
air  strips  in  the  north' is  most  interestihg,  b'lit- 
the  question  is  when  will  they  start'  the 
programme  and  how  many  are  planned  for 
this  year  andin  what  locations?  Many  muni-; 
cipalities  have  been  active  in  thi$  field -in 
recent- ye?^rs  and  have  dey eloped  thesp  facilih^ 
ties  with  the  approval  of-^the-feder^lnPepart-: 
ment  of  Transport.  „...,., 

In  the  field  of  health;  die.  estabiishment  of 
ne\y  medical:  and  dental  schools  in  the  prov- 
ince is  still  required  with  special  grants  and- 
bursaries  to  stu4ents  who  will  go  tp  the  areas 
of  need  after  graduation.  Medical  clinics^ 
staffed  by  The  Department  of  Health  em- 
ployees  until  private  practitioners  are  avail- 
able, should  be  set  up  in  areas  where  no: 
other  service  is  available,  ct^    ;j:n.  t  ^;.;  'i;i    io^ 
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Special  financial  help  should  be  made 
available  through  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity AflFairs  to  Laurentian  University  and 
its  affiliated  colleges  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  undergraduate  course  in  social  work 
in  the  province.  '    '       ^     ' 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join,  sir,  with  others  who 
have  already  spoken  in  wishing  you  the  very 
best.  I  find  that  at  least  while  I  was  here, 
you  have  been  one  of  the  most  fair  men,  I 
think,  who  has  ever  occupied  the  office  of 
Speaker.  I  have  oftentimes  questioned 
whether  or  not  you  were  using  good  judg- 
ment; but  however,  taking  all  in  all,  I  think 
you  have  tried  to  do  a  very  excellent  job, 
and  I  wish  you  the  very  best. 

Now  to  the  new  members  who  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Cabinet,  both  of  them  I  think 
are  very  fine  men.  One  of  them  is  from  our 
part  of  the  province.  I  feel  certain  that  both 
of  them  will  do  a  very  excellent  job.  But  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  an  old  friend  of 
mine  who  is  now  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  former  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (Mr.  Cecile). 

This  is  a  man  who  was  bom  in  our  part  of 
the  world  and  a  man  who  comes  from  one  of 
the  finest  families  that  I  think  I  have  ever 
met.  I  really  do  not  know  one  thing  about 
him  that  is  bad,  even  though  he  and  I  for 
many  years  have  not  agreed  in  the  field  in 
which  we  have  both  many  times  had  battles. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  his  mother.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  hon.  members  of  the  House 
have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her.  This 
lady  is  one  of  the  finest  people  I  have  ever 
met,  barring  none.  May  I  say  that  even 
though  he  has  gone  from  the  higher  ranks 
that  I  wish  him  well  in  any  field  he  may 
choose,  whether  it  be  saying  on  here  as  a 
member  or  whether  he  wishes  to  go  back 
again  to  the  practice  of  law. 

There  is  one  other  man  who  is  gone  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Cabinet,  a  man  we  have  all 
admired,  I  think,  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  former  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Here  is  a  man  that  entered  the  House,  I 
think  in  the  year  1943,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  Parliament  I  think  he  has  been 
here  all  of  that  time. 

Finally  he  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  and 
for  some  reason  or  other,  we  find  now  that 
this  man,  after  having  served  well  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  we  find  him  now  here  in  the 
comer  in  sorne  obscure  spot.  .         _,... 


We  have  heard  it  rumoured  around  the 
halls  of  the  building  that  this  is  nothing  else 
but  an  act  of  spite.  I  want  to  say  that  if  this 
is  an  act  of  spite,  and  it  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  that,  that  this  is  an  afFront,  not  only 
to  this  hon.  man  but  it  is  an  affront  to  every 
member  of  his  riding,  for  every  person  in 
his  riding  has  for  a  long  time  had  a  high 
regard  for  him.  I  should  think  that  a  man, 
having  served  as  long  as  he,  would  at  least 
have  deserved  to  occupy  a  position  on  the 
right  of  the  Speaker,  in  honour  of  the  much 
good  he  has  done  for  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  not  have  some  personal  spite  taken 
out  upon  him,  that  may  lie  in  the  hearts  of 
the  heads  of  the  government  of  the  province 
or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet 

Now  before  I  go  on—       , 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
That  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  say. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  It  is  not  a 
nice  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  say  this,  that  when 
members  will  have  served  this  province  as 
well  as  that  hon.  member  has,  he  probably 
then  will  occupy  a  seat  down  in  the  front 
row  and  not  be  back  there  heckling  all  of 
the  time.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  All  I  say  is  it  is  untrue, 
and  the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  is  a  lie. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  a  lie,  it  is  a  fact 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.  ■       ' 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bmce):  That  is  a  word 
most  members  opposite  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  not  stand  for 
that 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  care  if  the  Minister 

does  or  not.  v         j     ..  j, - 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  he  gomg  to  do  aBout 

it? 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  the  point 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  member  bias  my 
opinion,  that  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  certain  that  jJI  of  us— 

Mr.  Whicher:   Four  or  five  of  you  move 

over  here—  ,  - 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  us  here  feel  very  badly  about  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts) 
of  the  province  is  not  feeling  well  and  I  hope, 
as  we  all  do,  that  he  will  again,  at  an  early 
date,  take  his  place  in  the  House.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  we  agree,  any  of  us— 
whether  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other— I  think  there  is  one  thing  we  can  hon- 
estly say,  that  after  we  have  met  and  argued 
about  various  points  I  really  do  not  think, 
and  this  goes  too  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines,  I  do  not  really  think  that  we  carry 
any  ill-feeling  in  our  hearts,  sir,  one  towards 
the  other. 

However,  we  have  a  feeling  over  here  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  Now  I  do 
not  know  what  really  brings  about  that  feel- 
ing, there  just  seems  to  be  something  in  one's 
blood  after  having  spent  many  years  in  this 
type  of  work,  that  you  imagine  there  is  some- 
thing taking  place.  I  think  that  after  hearing 
the  Budget  today,  from  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  I  think  we  can 
feel  pretty  certain,  sir,  that  before  very  long 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  will  say 
that  it  is  time  that  we  now  go  back  and  face 
our  people  again. 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
good  Budget.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it 
was  well  handled.  I  want  to  say  too  that 
there  was  one  thing  that  we  noticed  about  it 
that  is  a  little  strange,  yet  I  think  it  points 
and  has  all  the  earmarks  of  meaning  that 
the  government  intends  going  to  the  people 
at  an  early  date,  that  part  where  they  men- 
tion no  rise  in  taxes.  This  is  a  wonderful  year 
for  them  to  bring  that  point  up. 

Well  we  are  ready.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not 
according  to  the  poll  as  outlined  the  other 
day  here  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince wherein  he  quoted  figures  something 
like  these:  Tories,  I  think,  had  42;  Liberals 
had  32;  and  our  friends  to  the  left  had  27. 

It  totalled  that  much.  Yes;  that  was  a  sur- 
prise. The  whole  thing,  of  course,  totaUing 
100. 

Now  I  do  not  know  where  that  poll  was 
taken.  I  do  not  know  who  took  it.  I  agree 
I  think  probably  it  was  taken  in  London  at 
the  hunt  club.  But  in  any  event,  whoever 
took  it;  we  had  one  taken  by  a  group  of 
honest  people  and  of  course  our  honest  poll 
did  not  show  the  government  there  at  all.  I 
think  this  is  running  about  as  it  ought  to, 
because  in  every  paper  you  read  and  wherever 


we  go,  the  image  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province,  indeed  the  image  of  all  of  them,  is 
day  by  day  getting  worse. 

Now  it  is  hard  for  us  here  to  ever  think 
that  their  image  could  be  any  worse  but  I 
am  not  saying  what  we  think,  this  is  what 
the  people  on  the  outside  think. 

And  the  fortunate  part  about  it  all  is  that 
while  their  image  is  being  worsened  as  time 
passes  by,  and  I  am  happy  that  they  are 
paying  attention,  the  image  of  our  party  is 
getting   better. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  that  is  that 
not  long  ago  about  1,800  people  at  a  conven- 
tion here  picked  on  a  young  man  to  head  our 
party.  I  think  that  you  will  admit,  sir,  as 
the  papers  do  and  people  do,  that  our  stock 
is  now  going  up  and  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  government  are  now  being 
bothered  with  an  ailment  that  might  properly 
be  termed  "Nixonitis". 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  things  that  they 
have  done  for  the  people  and  we  have  heard 
of  a  lot  of  things  that  they  have  not  done. 

I  am  thinking  back  now  of  the  election  of 
1959;  that  was  a  good  one.  In  1959,  if 
members  remember,  in  Essex  county  at  that 
time  we  had  a  man  here  in  oflBce  in  the  Cabi- 
net who  was  Minister  of  Public  Works.  We 
had  also  at  that  time  the  Speaker  of  tiie 
House  and  the  Whip  of  the  party. 

I  remember  at  the  opening  of  the  campaigti 
there  was  a  great  big  picture  appearing  in 
the  Windsor  Star  showing  a  huge  building,  an 
office  building,  the  government  was  going  to 
build  in  Windsor  on  one  of  our  main  streets, 
a  building  that  was  going  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  people  of  the  province.  This  was  a  build- 
ing that  was  going  to  be  a  real  honour  for  us 
to  have.  This  was  a  campaign  promise,  this 
was  a  promise  that  was  made  on  every  Tpiy 
platform  in  that  election  of  1959.         ,.„.,,. 

Immediately  the  election  was  over,  the 
promise  went  out  the  window,  the  building 
was  not  built,  we  have  not  got  it  yet.  I 
would  imagine  that  it  will  not  be  long  now 
until  they  will  be  up  there  again  promising 
more  things,  more  buildings  and  if  those 
promises  that  they  make  now  are  not  worth 
any  more  than  the  ones  they  made  then,  I 
can  say  this  to  all  of  them,  they  might  as 
well  stay  home,  because  they  will  get 
nowhere  in  that  part  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Promises,  promises,  promises! 
That  is  all  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Windsor 
and  the  area  had  a  large  number  of  people 
who    invested    in    a    company    that   recently 
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weiit  bmke; :  the  Prudeplial  Finance.  These 
pepple,.;5is  in.  pther  pafts  of  the  province, 
and  indeed  I  think  all.  parts  of  tjie  country, 
there  were  .,about  .8,G00  of,  them,  were  mostly 
smdl  people:.  They  were  not  big  people,  not 
people  with  .means,  real  means.  We  found  in. 
the  instance  of  the  failure  of  the  Atlantic 
Acceptance  Corporation,  that  when  that  one 
went  broki5^  the  '  government  of  the  province 
immediately,' ordered  >  'wide  open,  full-scale 
probe/  l3at  when  this  company  Went  broke, 
Pfudeiitial,*i]As(fead 'of  having  a  wide  open 
probe,  inasrnuch  as  it  affected  ^11  the  sm.lll 
people,  we  are  how  having  a  probe  behind 
curtkins,^  beyohd  'dosed  doors  iiislead  •  of 
bringing'  the  whole  rotten  thing  out  in  the 
opfen  where  everybody  m  this  province  would 
khow  what  it  is  all  about,  as  they  are  doing 
in  other  ihstiances:  This  Monie,- for  one  reason 
ofthe  dther,  f  hey ->re  hiding.-         "     ' 

I  sky  that  there  are  ^,000  people  whd  "Have 
lost  .  ever>^  single  thing  they  own  in  this 
world.,  Wh^ii  a  thing  of  ^hat  kind" 'happens, 
one  ^  ^Quld  imagine  that  any  government, 
whether  it  he  even  their  type  of  government 
or  any  othtsr  type,  would  •  say  tiiat  here  is  a 
case  where  we  are  going  to  find  out  what  it  is 
all  about,"  not  behind  some  closed  doors,  right 
out  in-  the  openi  and  let  the  chips  fell  where, 
thiey  may.  People  are  crooked  and  they  o«ght : 
to^ -be -placed  behind'  irort  birs.-  ••      " 

But  I  think'  we  have  gone  far  'erioirgh  wfflr 
this  sort  t)f  thing.  All  we  have  seen,  fbr 
months  aftd  -months  prior  to  the  failtire  of 
tte§  cidin^ahy-^here-  is  one  f)aniphlet,  thous-' 
ands  of  diem  went  all  over  the  province:' 

'  "Orily  five  days  left.  Get  yourself  a  grand- 
father's ddtk  free,,  get  y6ur  vvife'a  hot  water 
bottle,;$3t.50;as  a  bopius";     "    -    '^v    : 

^Ariy  goyernnjeiit— .^  ^  ^'    .  '[l-^      v-r 

Iton.  jr^A.  C;  Anfd  (Minister  oF  Tourism 
and  Information):  Get  your  grandfather  clock 
a  hot  water  tkJttle?      —     •         .     .  .  \. 

Mr.  Resume:  I  will  order  the  Minister  one; 
they  will  be  all  gone  now.  But  this  govern- 
ment—it  would  appear  if  they  had  even 
had  their  eyes  on  the  ads  in  the  paper  while 
people  and  companies  dealing  with  other 
people'gi noLoney  are  advertising  in  that  way, 
one  would  think  that  they  would  know  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  that  a  year 
ago  or  more  they  might  have  stepped  in  and 
helped  these  people  before  all  of  their  life- 
time savings  had  gone  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  matter  of 
importance  that  I  should  mention.  In  the 
fall,  the  automobile  agreements  which  exist 
between  the  large  auto -plants  or  companies 


of  Canada  and  h^re  ki  the  province:  and  the 
autoworkers  union  will  expire  and  they  will 
then  bc' talking  a"bout  a  new  agreement.   One 
of  the  issues  that  will  arise  in  these  long  talks  • 
will  be  the   matter  of  parity   oi  wages,   as  - 
they  exist -between  the   autoworkers  "of  6ur  - 
province  and  the"  autowcMrkers  <jf  the  Unitfed  - 
States;;    --'^  .'■<■■--       ■     •  f^^i  ^-d    :-=:;  ,'»!ab 

Mr.  J.  ij.  Whiter  (London  South):   Where v 
does  the  member  stand?  ;  : 

Mr.  Keaume:  Well,  if  the  member  would 
wait  now,  I  wijl  explain  that  to  Jjiiji....^*  Y.- j 

Mr.  SuigenSlbwly,  ^0  h^  cafl_  understand.  "^^ 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  member  wants  to  Iciiow  ' 
where   I  sttmd?  .1  know   thrire 'are*  peopfe, 
probably  the  hon.  meinber  is  one,  i  <le;  not 
know,  who  say  that  -the  automobile  worker 
in  our  lan^  is  not«s  good.as  the  ornerin.thp:. 

states.    .    :  .  V  •    -      .    :    .     •  -       ,  •  •    ..    •:••-•;       ■       ' 

.  Mr.  While:  No,  1  say  the  ipember  aJmpst . 
ruined  Windsor  wjien  he  was  nutyos.   ..      ^.  , 


Mt.  Reaumei  Arid  I"  airi  saying  this,  tfckt 
■ity   of  wages   fs   anS"mporiant  issue,    t 


Mc 

parity   of  wages   fs   an* important 
think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr:  Bale.s)^^ 
and  the  hon.'  mcffrtber— because  after  all  he  Is 
a  brainy  person— could  be  of  gfeat  hrfp  If 
he  wanted  to  ht.    ■  .'? :  ?  :<     1  ^  a.  j    .-:j  :' 

This  parity  of ;wages:  is  feoing  to  be,  sir, 
a  vary  hcit  issiae-. ..  M>c  stand  on 'it  is  iquite- 
clear.    I  think  that  the  workers  trf  Canada; 
not    only  ihe  .autoworkerj    but    others,    arc 
equally  as  good.    Living  costs  •  are  as  high 
here  as  they  ^are  there^i  think  we  do  equally  . 
as  good  a  job  here  as  they  do  Over  there,  and . 
inasmuch  as  there  is  an  agreement  between- 
Canada  and  the  United  States  that  parts  of 
autos  go  from  here,  over  thdre  and  from  there 
oyer  here vfreedy^ without  duty^,^;  «.v  i -s'.v 

\lr.  ^Hiite:  ;TJie  memjfe^r  shpuKt  ,^ak  'tQ[* 

his  friends,  iij /Ottawa,      '  '  "  ' 

Mr.  Reaume:  — 'rtien  I  think  the  wofrk^^^ 
over  here  is  entitled  to  an  hourly' wage  S&' 
great  as  the  worker- over- there.    -  '>i--  ''  '' 

Mr.  White:  That  is  up  to  the  member  atkd 

his  friends  in  Ottawa..  >,    ;    , 

Mr.  Reaume:  This,  governrnent-r  " 

Mr.  White:  AVhy  does  the  member  not  lead 
a  parade  down  Ouellette  Avenue  ^a!s  he  did 
when  he  was  mayor? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  why  does  the  hon;  m^Mli^ ' 

her  nW  go  outsi^fe  for  a  ^-vi4iile?  •  ^'   -  -  '-^  '  ^ 
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:   :  I    tfiink    it    is    important,    sir,    ffoili    this 
angle.    The  Minister  of  Labour  and  indeed 
/the  people  of  the  government—" 

'"   Afe.  P.  J,  Yakabuski  (Renfr^jv  ,$Qutii):  It  is 

Nicholson.  '\    ,         ..".V%     4,'    \,      "^J^^l 

>Ii:'-  Mr.  Iteaume:  No,  it  is  hot  Niohblson. 

'-T  think  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  prob- 
ably^  start  early,,  is  to  have  a  look  at  the 
agreements  which  now  exist.  I  think  what 
they  also  oug'ht  to  do' is  to  call  in  representa- 

:  tives  of  auto  companies,  repr^seiitativies  too 
bf  the'  union,  and  try  to  head  off  "a  possible 

■  strike  that  could  easily  oecur  over  this  one 
issue.  .    .:;      .    •    ; 

This  government  has  a  habit  of  waiting 
until  after  a  strike  occurs  and  then  stepping 

'in.: and  trying  to  stop  it.  It-  is  much  better,  if 
you  know  that  a  fire  is  going  id  start  at  a 

:  <?ertain  time,  to  take  every,  step  in  order  that 

;the  fir^  does  not  Start. 

Mr.   Yakabuski:     Give    hin\    the    Pearson 

formula.     • 

Hon;. -W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
.  Portfoho):  Just  like  Mitch  did  in  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Here  is  one;  opportunity  to 

St'ep  in  early  and  make  certain  that  there  is 
no  strike  over  this  one  issue..  Now  if  there  is 
'parity  of  wages,  if  our  auto  parts  are  flowing 
freely  across  the  border,  no  duty  over  tliere 
or  over  here,  the  government  might  also  take 
a  look  at  why  prices  of  a  car  over  here  are 
much  Hgher  than  they  are  oyer  there- 
Mr.  White:  The  member  should  speak  to 
his  friends  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Automobiles  are  made  here 
in  the  province,  and  if  the  member  and  the 
government  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
auto  parts  agreement  then  they  should  hurry 
up  and  find  out  because  if  the  automobile 
industry  flourishes  it  will  be  their  province 
'  and  mine  that  will  be  helped,  but  if  it  does  not 
flourish  it  will  be  their  province  and  mine 
again  that  will  be  hurt.  So  it  behooves  the 
government  of  the  province  to  keep  its  eye 
on  this  matter  all  the  time. 

I  know  they  want  to  put  all  the  blame  for 
everything  on  Ottawa,  I  know  that  the  Tories 
of  the  province  have  a  habit  of  running  up 
and  down  the  province  making  speeches  and 
saying:  "We  are  for  a  strong  form  of  govern- 
ment up  in  Ottawa."  But  then  they  come 
back  home  and  they  dig  at  the  roots  trying  to 
pull  it  apart,  or  they  run  down  to  Ottawa  all 
the  time  with  a  tin  cup  asking  for  money  and 
funds  and  if  they  do  not  get  what  they  want. 


back  theji  come  here  to  the  i)rdvince  and  say 
to  the  people:  "Well; -we 'eahiibthel^-ydu 
because  those  hard-fisted  p^c^le  i|i  Ottawa 
will  not  fill  up  out  Qup.^  :     V 

Interjections  by  hbn.me^  7!^!; 

Mr./Reaume:  In  any  event,  gettinj^  bdck 
for  the  moment  to  the  automobile  agreement, 
I  am  merely  asking  that  prior  to  the  fall-- 
and  this  is  the  time  the  agreements  will  be  up 
again-: that  we  dro  not  wait  until  the  actual 
expiration  until  our  government,  the:  govern- 
ment of' the  province,  starts  finding  Out  what 
it  is  all. about,  because  when  a  strike  occurs— 

Mr.  White:  The  hoh.  member  ^encowagQS 
strikes. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  I  wi^'not^  6]tii  j^ilj wi91 

not.   -^      ■  •  -..      '■  .     '    •    ^  .,.•       .;.  :;     )},':     ;'f;:  :'  . 

.  ■  But  we  do  know'  now  that  up'  in  Oshawa— 
I  do  not  know  how  many— but  there:  are 
perhaps  about  3^00  out  of  work.  I  am 
meirely.  saying'  that  if  there  aTe3,50d  people 
up  there  .oiit  of;  work,  -I  feel  sorry  foir  them 
because  we  have  had  this  liapp^n  in  Windsor 
many  times..  .    ,.■.,' 

When  a  striflce  occurs  there  are  some  35,000 
or  40,000  people  involved  in  Windsor  and 
elsewhere  in  the  auto  plants,  so  I  think  it 
would!  be  important  if  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  department,  with  ■  the  competent 
advice  I  am  certain  of  the  Whip  of  the  party 
—and  I  do  not  know  how  he  fcould  possibly 
do  it  if-  be  did  not  have  his  advice— and^  the 
member  should'  help  the  Minister  onti  This 
is  a  very  important  thing  bepause  the  mem- 
ber has  plants  in  London  also  engaged  in 
the  making  of  auto  parts. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Thrasher  (Windsor-Sandwich): 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  again  saying  how  thankful  I  am.  that  you 
are  still  the  Speaker  of  this  27th  legislative 
assembly. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  who 
recently  joined  the  Conservative  ranks.  I  feel 
akin  to  the  member  for  Kenora  as  I  too  took 
my  seat  in  a  by-election.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  something  special  in  arriving 
as  a  government  member  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  C  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  We 
get  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Thrasher:  I  know  the  Opposition  was 
working  frantically  to  defeat  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, but  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  personally,  as  well  as  meeting  his 
wife,  I  know  why  the  people  of  Kenora  saw 
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fit  to  send  him  to  Parliament.  May  his  days 
in  this  House  be  long  and  happyl 

May  I  at  this  time  oflFer  my  congratulations 
to  the  other  members  that  have  taken  dif- 
ferent posts  in  our  government.  I  suppose  it 
is  only  fitting  to  welcome  the  amicable  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  stays  that  way.  We  on 
the  government  side  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  him  in  this  frame  of  mind. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
the  member  that  he  plant  a  large  crop  on  his 
farm  this  year  as  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  after  the  next  election  he  will  be 
back  at  his  farm  and  not  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments 
to  the  member  of  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume) 
about  this  building  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  1959,  and  I  will  say  to 
him  that  as  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  this 
House  I  will  see  that  this  building  is  not  built, 
if  we  have  the  prosperity  that  we  now  have 
in  Ontario,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Right  now  there  are  several  government 
bodies  leasing  space  in  different  buildings  in 
Windsor  and  the  owners  of  these  buildings 
are  collecting  taxes.  Now  he  suggests  that 
we  take  people  out  of  these  buildings  and  put 
them  in  a  government  building  and  make 
these  buildings  empty;  and  therefore,  these 
people  will  not  be  collecting  money  to  pay 
taxes.    I  say  this  is  absolutely  wrong. 

As  regards  to  buildings  being  built  in  Wind- 
sor, we  have  built  many  buildings  at  the 
University  of  Windsor.  There  is  now  on  the 
drawing  board  the  building  of  a  school  of 
applied  arts  and  technology,  costing  from  $10 
to  $15  million.  There  are  hospital  extensions 
going  on  which  this  government  has  approved. 
,  I  say  to  him  that  this  is  the  type  of  building 
we  should  be  building  —  buildings  that  our 
people  can  use  and  not  buildings  to  house  or 
take  away  from  buildings  that  we  are  taking 
taxes  from. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  It  was  a 
promise. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  No,  that 
is  from  the  member  for  Essex  North. 

Mr.  Thrasher:  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
member  at  this  time,  when  he  says  that  we 
will  get  no  votes  down  there,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  how  about  my  election  when  I  got 
more  votes  than  the  Opposition?  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  at  this  time  that  I  do  not  think 
he  will  get  as  many  votes  as  the  man  who  is 


going  to  run  against  him,  and  he  will  not 
be  back. 

Now  I  do  not  intend  to  run  people  down 
here.  The  suggestions  I  am  going  to  make 
tonight  are  suggestions  for  the  good  and 
improvement  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  I  am  going  to  speak 
on  a  very  vitally  important  and  controversial 
subject  and  one  that  is  in  the  headlines  very 
much  these  days.    This  is  housing. 

Now  this  was  brought  out  very  forcefully 
last  Friday.  I  happen  to  have  had  this  speech 
ready  for  some  10  days  now  and  some  of  the 
points  that  I  will  be  covering  were  already 
covered  at  the  meeting  last  Friday. 

However,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  some  of 
these  points,  because  I  feel  they  are  very,  very 
important.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  real 
estate  profession  for  16  years,  a  director  of 
the  Ontario  association  and  the  president  of 
the  Windsor  real  estate  board,  I  feel  that  I 
am  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

In  any  serious  consideration  of  housing— 
that  is  housing  which  the  average  citizen  can 
afford— there  are  two  important  facets. 

One,  the  lack  of  serviced  land,  or  in  broader 
terms,  sewage.  There  is  no  really  great  prob- 
lem for  water,  hydro,  gas  and  streets,  although 
they  are  rather  costly. 

The  other  is  financing,  or  in  plain  language 
money.  Every  book,  periodical,  news  clipping 
that  could  be  found  was  read  on  this  subject, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  every  per- 
son had  a  different  idea  as  to  the  best  method 
of  handling  this  problem. 

The  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)  and  the  federal  Minister 
of  Labour,  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Nicholson,  can  be 
congratulated  for  bringing  together  heads  of 
municipalities  at  the  Royal  York  last  Friday 
to  discuss  this  very  important  subject. 

Away  back  in  the  late  1950's  the  OWRC 
warned  municipalities  to  clean  up  their 
sewage.  Very  little  was  done.  Now  the  fruits 
of  procrastination  come  tumbling  down  on 
their  heads  and  cries  go  out  to  senior  govern- 
ments to  bail  them  out;  and  boy,  our  govern- 
ment intends  to  do  just  that  and  we  will. 

In  life  it  is  so  easy  to  condemn  and  so  hard 
to  praise.  Actually  there  are  many  reasons 
why  we  find  ourselves  with  a  lack  of  homes. 

For  the  past  two  years  money,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  seemingly  disappeared.  How- 
ever, this  year  our  oflBce  has  actually  been 
called  by  four  different  lending  institutions 
asking  us  to  place  mortgages.  This  has  never 
happened  before  during  the  past  15  years. 
But  I  say,  and  say  strongly,  that  our  citizens 
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yf-.  r,  cannot  afford  to  pay  eight  per  cent  for  the 
use  or  rental  of  money  for  homes.  This  is 
an  outrageous  calamity. 

Back  in  1955  at  an  industrial  committee 
meeting,  when  we  were  attempting  a  $20,000 
survey  to  tell  us  what  was  wrong  with  Wind- 
sor, I  stated  that  we  had  two  problems;  one, 
sewers  and  two,  proper  financing.  Some  12 
years  later  we  discover  not  only  Windsor  but 
the  whole  of  Canada  with  the  same  problem. 

In  1947  every  newspaper,  every  speaker, 
was  predicting  that  in  the  year  1967  we 
would  need  housing  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  for  our  war  babies,  now  20  and  21 
years  old.  They  were  right,  but  what  did 
we  do  about  it?  Very  little! 

Municipalities  have  been  very  lax  in  not 
having  the  foresight  to  prepare  adequate 
developed  land  for  this  expected  increase.  In 
housing  there  are  two  mandatory  economic 
requirements.  One  relates  to  the  economy  as 
a  whole,  the  other  relates  to  individual  ability 
to  pay  for  shelter. 

Our  Canadian  economy  should  be  geared  to 
provide  enough  homes  plus  a  few  more,  so 
that  we  can  properly  house  our  people  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  cost  of  housing 
down.  As  far  as  the  individual's  ability  to 
pay  for  shelter,  we  are  told  that  many,  many 
people  need  housing  but  can  they  afford  this 
luxury?  What  happens  if  our  people  cannot 
purchase  these  homes  once  they  are  built— 
and  at  today's  prices  they  cannot.  Many 
$20,000  to  $25,000  homes  are  sitting  empty 
because  of  too  high  a  down  payment.  Some- 
how we  must  adjust  our  economy  to  allow 
for  proper  down  payments  and  proper  interest 
rates  so  that  these  people  can  fit  into  our 
economy  with  pride  of  ownership  and  an 
ability  to  pay  for  shelter. 

The  houses  we  build  today  and  how  we 
treat  them,  the  form  and  pattern  of  our  cities, 
make  our  economic  and  social  life.  It  is  in 
this  environment  that  our  art  and  culture  are 
attained.  During  the  next  five,  10,  15  or  20 
years,  we  will  need  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  homes.  Are  we  keeping  up  in  planning 
studies;  should  we  allow  strip  housing  along 
our  highways?  I  say  we  should  not,  yet  day 
after  day  this  is  happening. 

We  have  three  standards  of  housing:  1. 
The  kind  of  dwelling  or  accommodation  with 
sufficient  space  and  equipment  for  bringing 
up  a  family  with  decent  privacy  for  each 
member;  2.  The  cost  of  producing  this  house 
based  on  an  adequate  wage  for  the  person 
building  the  house;  3.  The  standard  of  living 
—a  certain  portion  of  a  man's  living  must  go 
for  clothing  and  other  necessities,  therefore 


he  has  only  a  certain  proportion  or  percentage 
that  can  be  spent  on  housing.  If  any  one  of 
these  standards  should  be  relaxed  we  would 
have  no  diflBculty,  but  unfortunately  they 
cannot. 

Let  us  look  at  standard  number  one.  A 
couple  is  married,  say,  in  their  early  20s,  and 
have  three  children.  This  couple  should  have 
four  bedrooms  but  unfortunately  his  income 
is  probably  at  its  lowest.  This  is  the  type  of 
family  to  whom  we  must  give  help.  Perhaps 
the  family's  payments  could  be  on  an  accel- 
erated basis— as  his  income  goes  up,  his  pay- 
ments go  up. 

Standard  number  two  can  be  solved  only 
if  we  can  find  methods  of  mass  production,  or 
new  materials  that  are  less  expensive.  For 
instance,  dry  wall  used  extensively  in  the 
States  and  in  $50,000  homes  is  not  used  to 
its  fullest  in  Canada.  I  understand  that  in 
Massachusetts,  complete  services  cost  $25  a 
lineal  foot.  Their  climate  is  similar  to  ours 
yet  it  is  costing  us  from  $50  to  $75  a  foot 
and  up.  Surely  something  is  wrong  with  our 
engineering  to  cause  this  discrepancy.  A 
family  should  not  pay  over  25  per  cent  of  its 
income  on  housing  yet  today  many  are  pay- 
ing 30  per  cent  and  up.  This  is  a  serious 
undermining  of  living  standards. 

Our  people  must  have  proper  rights  and 
liberties.  Housing  is  public  administration; 
it  is  privately  licensed;  it  is  engineering;  it 
is  art;  it  is  real  estate  and  manufacturing; 
it  is  for  children  as  well  as  elderly  people.  In 
essence,  it  is  our  life.  The  public  should  be 
better  informed  about  two  facts:  1.  Income 
costs;  2.  Housing  costs.  Cities  should  be 
helped  to  assume  initiative  in  building  homes. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
architectural  design  of  our  homes.  Dinky 
little  bedrooms  should  cease.  The  best  minds 
in  the  country  should  concentrate  on  com- 
munity planning  and  architectural  design  in 
order  that  future  generations  will  benefit. 

Canada's  housing  starts  in  all  areas  across 
Canada  totalled  166,565  units  in  1965  and 
134,000  in  1966.  This  was  a  decline  of 
32,000  units  or  24  per  cent.  Ontario  housing 
starts  in  all  areas  in  Ontario  dropped  to 
52,000  units  in  1966,  compared  with  66,000 
in  1965.  In  Metro  Toronto,  dwelling  starts 
slumped  to  22,000  in  1966  and  32,000  in 
1965.  I  point  this  out  to  show  the  largest 
decline  in  housing  starts  was  in  Metro  To- 
ronto, being  32  per  cent  as  compared  to 
Ontario  at  22  per  cent.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  most  critical  housing  shortage 
is  in  Metro  Toronto. 

The  cost  of  servicing  raw  land  has  sky- 
rocketed during  the  past  few  years.    I  believe 
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this  IS' when  a  gbvemment  "must  step  m  and 
buy  landy  service  this  land,  and  then  either 
«ell  Or  lease  the  IcJts.  The  cost  of  servicing 
tots  has'biecome  prohibitive  to  anyone  but 
a  very  large  builder  or  developer.  Supplying 
Serviced  land:  solves  many  of  our  problems. 
Only  $30  million  -was  borrowed  in:  1965  and 
^36\million.in'  1966  under  the  loans  for  muni- 
cipal sewage  treatment  projects.  Municipal 
taxpayers  arc  being  deprived  of  many  other 
essential  services  in  order  to  pay  for  mount- 
ing education  i  costs.  Developers  are  now 
being  .  forced  ^  to  ,  agree  to  pay  school  levies 
before  subdivisions   are  planned. 

'■  This  problem  .  requires  deep  study.  Per- 
haps municipalities  should  take  more  exten* 
siVe  views  regarding  financial  assistance  under 
sedition  36F  of  The  National  Housing  Act  to 
get  more  homes  quickly.  Maybe  we  should 
consider  the  adequacy  of  septic  tanks  in  areas 
where  they  meet  all  standards  of  health.  The 
lagoon 'seems  to  be  the  answer  in  some  areas. 
Do  we  need  all  this  flitter  in  modern  sub- 
divisions? Just  the  other  day  I  drove  through 
a  macadamized  subdivision,  one  tliat  was  a 
Soldier  Settlement  20  years  ago,  and  I  really 
can't  find  much  fault  with  this  subdivision. 
I  agree 'that  curbs  and  what  have  you  are 
probably  more  functional  but  can  we  afford 
tlm  luxury?  This  could  easily  be  compared 
to  some  of  the  luxuries  on  an  automobile,  but 
literally  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
are  driving,  cars  without  a  lot  of  these 
luxuries.  I  do  not  see  why  streets  without 
ciirbs  in  residential  areas  cannot  be  accept- 
able. 

Now  that  we  have  serviced  land  is  it 
necessary  to  have  sUch  large  lots?  In  today's 
biisy  life  do  people  want  a  large  lot?  More 
grass  to  cut;  more  taxes  to  pay.  Perhaps  we 
should  make  a  lot  deeper  with  less  frontage 
if  more  square  footage  is  required.  We  can- 
not afford  to  go  sprawling  across  our  fertile 
lands  with  two  or  three  houses  per  acre. 
We  must  find  a  higher  use  for  this  land. 
One  use  that  has  been  neglected  of  late  is 
what  was  once  known  as  the  income  bunga- 
low—the one  and  a  half  storey  home  with  an 
apartment  above  which  could  be  rented.  Let 
us  analyze  this  for  a  moment.  The  family 
owns  the  downstairs;  the  upper  can  be  used 
as  a  rental  unit.  This  type  of  home  has  a 
multiplicity  of  uses.  Mainly  it  supports  the 
mortgage  payments.  We  must  have  a  greater 
density  of  homes  on  our  land. 

It  is  high  time  land  use  regulations  were 
revised.  This  is  now  being  encouraged  by 
Ontario  housing  corporation.  Ontario  housing 
corporation  is  thwarted  by  existing  municipal 
by-laws  and  this  will  be  jiroven  more  and 


more  as  they  try  to  speed  up  production. 
We  realize  that  there  must  be  regulations  to 
protect  home  buyers  against  unscrupulous 
builders.  However,  the  same  regulations  stifle 
such  organizations  as  Ontario  housing,  corpor- 
ation, which  should  be  able  to  pioneef 
development  and  provide  proper  design.  ft.ere 
again  is  where  we  need  the  best  people  we 
can  get  for  quick  research.  .    :      •;,  jr 

Some  of  our  housing  shortage  is.  altril^t 
table  to  .the  existence  of  a.  m\iltipjicity  of 
building  codes  and  zoning  standard^,  which 
ore  enforced  in  such  a  way  as  to  piak^  pro- 
duction of  lovy-cost  housing  -impqssi.bl^ 
Average  population  densities,  should  be  ridse4 
to  allow  more  units  of  three^  and  fburr 
bedroom  houses.  Zoning,  by-laws"  in  i\\e 
Metro  planning  arek  shouftf  bb  Stahdard 
throughout.  ■'■   ■  '';• 

In  1946— and  I  quote— Mjr,  Hpy/Q,  Minlstf^v 
of  Construction,  said:       .      '  .   ^ 

The „ ultimate  squeeze  in"  ho^^ing.  sbort-r 
age  is  still  to  come.  In  ordet  to  get  out 
o£  the  rather  desperate  situation  we  have 
gotten  into,  it  will  be  necessary  to  build 
480,000  units  during  the  next,  fivq  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  today  we  are  in  41  siiifil^ 
Situation,  perhaps  worse.  "^ 

After  much  analyzing,  and  realiTing  that 
Henry  Ford,  by  mass  production,  was  able 
to  build  a  car  that  people  could  afford,  it 
suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  Jierein  lies  one 
of  the  answers.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
an  Einstein  to  realize  that  if  you  order  100 
carloads  of  lumber  instead  of  one,  or  1,000 
bathtubs  instead  of  one,  the  price  goei 
drastically  down  per  unit.  This  is  proven  in 
chain  store  buying.  Quantity  buying  brings 
the  price  down.  The  cost  of  cnstom  building 
one  car  would  be  prohibitive  compared  to 
the  cost  of  building  100,000.  We  must  apply 
this  same  principle  to  house-building.  Mass 
production  does  not  have  to  be  done  in  a 
factory.    It  can  be  done  on  the  job. 

However,  I  understand  that  by  the  fall 
season  of  1967,  a  builder  of  prefab  homeS 
will  be  in  full  operation  in  western  Ontario, 
turning  out  three-bedroom  homes  for  $10,000 
plus  land.  They  expect  to  turn  out  betweeri 
2,000  and  3,000  a  year.  This  is  only  a  start. 
We  must  have  mass  production  techniques  on 
the  job.  If  a  contractor  sublets  500  footings 
for  basements,  the  cost  per  unit  comes  down; 
down  the  line  of  houses  come  the  workmen; 
down  comes  the  cost.  Building  of  homes  must 
be  similar  to  building  cars  if  we  are  to  keep 
the  cost  down  and  keep  up  with  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  realize  that  almost 
every  building   in   Canada   will  have  to  be 
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^replaced  iii  one  way  or  another  during  the 
next  50  years,  plus  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
with  necessary  needed  expansion— a  staggering 
thought,  but  Nevertheless  true. 

Row  housing  and  town  housing  seems  to 
.be  popular,  perhaps  with  a.  common  play 
[area.  A  study  is  now  underway  for  a  whole 
isubdi vision  with  private  ownership  of  all 
:services.;  .This  is  a  new  concept  in  thinking. 
.This  would  be  similar  to  owrring  a  large 
estate.  Gondominiums,  built  and  owned  in 
iat^  numbers  in  the  States  and  South  Am^ 
erica,  seems,  ta  be.  a  bad  word  in  Canada. 
Why  can't  we  have  condominiums  in  Ontario? 
This  type  of  ownership  gives  a  person  pride 
of  ownershq)  at  a  reduced  cost.  Why  can't, 
and  ishouldn't,  .  dur .  citizens  own  their  own 
apartments  in  a  condominium?  If  this  type 
of  .ownership  works  well  in  Europe  and  in 
South  America,  why  not  Ontario?  I  think  we 
should  have  legislation  tp  permit  this  type  of 
jownership.        .^  ... 

Some  time ;  ago  CMHC  warned  builders 
that  they  should  be  seeking  a  more'  indepen- 
dent role  for  their  industry  without  constantly 
Jooking  to  the  federal  government  for  finan- 
cial resources.  Where  do  they  think  the 
builders,  and  .develqpers  are  going  to  obtain 
development  money?  The  banks  have  prac- 
tically shut  their  doors.  Lending  institutions 
lare  slow  on  advances.  Interim  money  is  hard 
to  get  and  very  expensive.  This  was  a  very 
inopportune  statement  to  be  made  by  CMHC. 
Cutting  off  of  lending  by  CMHC  last  April 
was  a  severe  blow  to  our  housing  shortage 
and  should  never  have  occurred.  The 
national  housing  association's  decision  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  one  and  one  half  per  cent 
above  long-term,  Canada  bonds  was,  in  my 
Opinion,  a  wise  and  good  one. 

The  Canadian  real  estate  board  has  for 
ipany  years  been  asking  the  federal  govem- 
inent  to  make  loans  available  for  older  homes. 
At  long  last  this  is  a  reality.  The  maximum 
mortgage  is  $10,000.  This  means  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  home  may  be  fin- 
anced as  long  as  the  purchased  price  does 
not  exceed  $11,111.  I  would  recommend  this 
loan  be  increased  to  $15,000.  The  average 
price  of  new  homes  sold  in  Metro  was 
$26,000. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  federal  Labour 
Minister,  John  Nicholson,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  that  they  set  up  an  emergency  com- 
mittee to  digest  new  ideas  in  resolving  the 
current  housing  shortage.  We  should  have 
on  this  committee  top-notch  architects  capable 
of  coming  up  with  brand  new  ideas  on  build- 
ing construction  and  materials. 


WeJ  havfe  across  Canada  nuirigrous  tbp-riight 
developers  and  realtors  who  could  contribute 
much  to  this  study; 

Initiative  must  be  made  iot  Workmen  to 
turn  out  more  work  for  a  dollar.  The  otlier 
day  I  visited  Bloomfield  Hills  in  Detroit  and 
on  a  $9,000  lot,  a  two-story  home  with  ap- 
proximately 2,700  square  feet  was  selling  for 
$34,000,  including  dishwasher^  fridge,  stove, 
four  bedrooms,  two  and  a  half  baths,  doublfe 
garage,  full  basement,  large  family  rOom,  fire- 
;plaGe,-and  so  on.  This  is  lesstthdn  $10  a  foot. 
Why  can  we  not  dc>  the  same  here?  Th0 
same  house  here  would  cost  upwards  of  $20 
a  foot.  We  must  devise  better  construction 
methods  to  bring  down  the  cost.  Many  of 
our  construction  workers  are  out  of  work  and 
,more  will.be  added  to  their  ranks  unless  vi^e 
get  construction  moving  fast.        .  . 

_  Man  must  live  within  his  ttieans.  WTiat 
woman  would  not  like  a  new  stove,  fridge  and 
dishwasher  in  her  kitchen?  But  can  they 
afford  these  luxuries?  Joe  next  door  has  theift; 
why  cannot  we,  regardless  of  the  cost?  But  up 
^ees  the  mortgage  payment.  These  luxuries 
create  an  unrealistic  picture  in  relation  to 
land  costs.  This  grave  area  should  be  con- 
trolled through  family  budget  and  not  through 
mortgage  payment. 

Hundreds  of  housing  units  are  removed 
from  the  market  each  year  through  demoli- 
tion for  urban  renewal  and  private  develop- 
ment. This  means  that  many  families  have 
to  move  to  other  homes,  and  with  no  homeSj 
where  are  they  going?  More  than  3,000 
housing  units  were  removed  from  the  city 
of  Toronto  in  the  last  three  years.  These 
homes  are  removed  without  the  planners 
knowing  or  caring  where  these  people  are 
going  to  go.  Where  are  these  evicted  and 
expropriated  residents  going  to  be  located? 
Are  we  sure  that  these  dwellings  in  urban 
renewal  areas  are  blighted  to  the  point  where 
they  cannot  be  rehabilitated?  I  am  not  so 
sure.  I  say  we  should  not  demolish  these 
homes  until  we  have  other  houses  for  these 
people  to  move  into.  At  the  present  time, 
renewal  programmes  involve  a  net  loss  in 
housing  and  so  add  to  the  housing  shortage. 

It  is  important  that  deteriorated  houses 
should  be  removed,  but  it  is  also  important 
that  at  this  time  in  our  housing  programme 
we  should  have  an  increase  in  housing  units. 
At  the  present  time  all  this  is  doing  is  causing 
a  pressure  on  the  housing  supply.  Perhaps 
we  should  only  have  renewal  programmes 
when  we  have  a  surplus  of  homes.  I  should 
think  the  home  improvement  loans  and  home 
extension  loans  under  section  24  of  The  Na- 
tional   Housing   Act    could   be    extended    to 
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-perhaps  20  years,  and  i)erhaps  the  maximum 
amount  of,  say,  $7,500.  This  larger  amount 
would  provide  a  form  of  secondary  financing 
for  those  wishing  to  rebuild  in  deteriorated 
areas. 

Here  might  be  a  very  good  place  to  men- 
tion that  municipal  tax  payments  and  interest 
payments  on  houses  should  be  a  deductible 
item  in  calculating  our  income  tax.  It  is  time 
we  stopped  penalizing  our  people  for  improv- 
ing their  properties  through  taxation. 

Many  builders  and  developers  have  cried 
bitterly  over  the  long,  tedious  delays  between 
the  time  it  takes  to  plan  a  subdivision  until 
final  approval.  Herein  lies  the  real  culprit. 
This  long  delay,  cost  of  lawyer  fees,  cost  of 
holding  land  and  attending  meetings  is  all 
added  into  the  cost  to  the  builder  and  then 
to  the  buyer  of  the  house.  I  know  of  one 
builder,  unable  to  draw  any  money  with 
$100,000  invested,  and  unless  help  comes 
quickly  he  may  lose  his  land  because  of 
these  costly  delays.  Let  us  cut  out  some  of 
the  red  tape. 

Federal  and  provincial  sales  tax  must  be 
removed,  in  my  opinion.  The  central  mort- 
gage and  housing  corporation  has  accumu- 
lated more  than  $150  million  in  mortgage 
insurance  funds  and  is  adding  to  it  at  several 
million  a  year.  I  would  suggest  that  this  is 
a  very  good  time  to  reduce  this  rate  from  two 
per  cent  to  perhaps  even  one-half  a  point. 
Why  do  we  need  to  build  up  this  mortgage 
insurance  fund  to  the  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars?  It  has  certainly  been  proven  in 
the  past  that  there  have  been  very  few  fore- 
closures. 

The  total  cost  of  construction  can  be 
reduced  by  shortening  the  time  of  building 
homes  in  quantity.  In  certain  areas  basements 
should  be  dry  wall  instead  of  wet  plaster.  The 
$34,000  home  I  mentioned  had  dry  wall  and 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  difference.  Pre- 
finished  material  should  be  used,  such  as 
windows,  whole  walls,  and  on-site  and  off- 
site  prefabs. 

Lending  agents  should  advance  funds 
faster,  with  some  control,  to  pay  accounts. 
An  example  of  this  could  be  a  builder  starting 
300  homes.  To  cut  costs  he  should  be  building 
50  at  a  time,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
his  draws  fast  enough  to  build  homes  in  this 
fashion.  Some  method  must  be  made  to 
allow  the  builder  to  make  faster  draws  to  pay 
his  accounts.  Perhaps  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  the  bank  with  guarantees  by 
the  government. 

The  high  cost  of  interest  rates  must  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  house.    We  must 


get  interim  financing  at  lower  rates.  This  k 
very  important.  All  it  does  is  to  increase  the 
value  of  each  individual  home  as  well  as 
causing  many  contractors  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  suggested  many  ways 
in  >\4iich  to  solve  our  housing  problem  and 
I  would  like  to  reiterate  some  of  the  main 
points  that  I  have  covered:  1.  Land  servicing 
and  the  use  of  lots;  2.  Costs  of  outmoded 
land  use  and  regulations;  3.  Mass  produc- 
tion; 4.  Use  of  condominiums;  5.  Labour 
costs;  6.  Public  demand  for  more  sophisti- 
cated homes  and  appHances;  7.  Urban  re- 
newal; 8.  Faster  liaison  between  government 
and  municipalities;  9.  Removal  of  federal  and 
provincial  sales  tax;  10.  Lowering  of  the 
mortgage  fund  insurance. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  ways 
in  which  we  can  lower  the  price  of  our  homes 
for  our  citizens.  Really,  when  we  boil  this 
all  down,  we  have  two  tilings  to  do:  1.  Service 
the  land;  2.  Provide  money  to  our  citizens 
so  that  they  can  have  homes  with  monthly 
payments  that  they  can  afford.  Let  us  corre- 
late these  items  fast  and  get  our  citizens  into 
low-cost,  low-down-payment  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  point  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  up  at  this  time  and  it  has 
to  do  with  apartments.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  complaints  directed  to  me  and 
to  my  fellow  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
(Mr.  Eagleson)  with  respect  to  security  de- 
posits paid  by  apartment  tenants.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  a  generally  accepted  prac- 
tice for  a  landlord  to  request  the  first  and 
last  months'  rent,  plus  what  is  termed  a 
security  deposit. 

I  will  explain  this  to  you  for  a  moment.  In 
Toronto  alone  we  have  125,000  apartments, 
and  something  like  43,000  duplexes  and  row 
housing  units.  The  lessee  has  to  put  up  $100. 
At  this  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  landlords  in 
Toronto  are  holding  $16,800,000  of  other 
people's  money,  and  I  think  this  is  really  on 
the  low  side.  This  is  the  amount  that  is 
kept  by  the  landlords,  and  after  the  lease 
expires,  the  apartment  is  looked  over  and  the 
condition  of  the  apartment  is  determined.  If 
it  is  felt  that  it  is  not  in  proper  condition,  the 
cost  of  any  damage  is  deducted  from  the 
security  deposit.  Quite  often  people  have 
told  me  that  they  received  nothing  back  from 
this  deposit,  even  though  the  damage  to  the 
apartment  was  the  result  of  ordinary  wear 
and  tear.  Quite  often  it  is  not  worth  suing 
for. 

I  feel  that  these  deposits  should  bear 
interest  and  that  this  interest  be  similar  to 
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the  bank  deposit  rate.  This  amount  of  interest 
should  be  credited  to  the  tenant's  account. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  apartments  rented  in  Ontario. 
Many  of  these  carry  the  security  deposit 
rider.  This  means  that  there  are  millions  of 
dollars  in  developers'  hands  at  the  present 
time,  which  these  developers  are  using  and 
perhaps  investing  themselves.  Surely,  it  is 
sensible  then,  that  the  tenant  obtain  interest 
on  these  funds.  This  money  belongs  to  the 
tenants,  and  surely  some  form  of  trust  should 
be  created  with  respect  to  these  funds. 

These  funds  should  be  protected  in  some 
manner.  What  happens  if  the  landlord  goes 
bankrupt?  The  lease  states  that  the  last 
month's  rental  is  prepaid,  but  perhaps  the 
tenant  is  vulnerable  with  respect  to  these 
funds.  At  the  least,  there  should  be  interest 
given  to  the  tenant  at  regular  bank  interest 
rates. 

Perhaps  the  landlords  should  be  required 
to  set  up  trust  funds  for  these  amounts  to 
guarantee  to  the  tenant  that  the  security 
deposit,  plus  interest,  will  be  available  at  the 
end  of  the  lease.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  lessee  and 
the  lessor  each  have  the  right  to  set  up  an 
arbitrator  and  the  two  of  them  can  appoint 
another  person  in  the  case  of  a  controversy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  duty  as  a  member  if  I  did  not  mention 
my  feelings  toward  physical  education  at  this 
time.  For  the  past  two  sessions  I  have  spoken 
quite  forcefully  on  this  subject,  in  respect  of 
what  both  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments are  doing  towards  physical  education 
and  training.  We  read  daily  that  some  of  our 
young  people  are  competing  quite  favourably 
throughout  the  world  in  sports,  but  this  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what 
we  as  a  nation  should  be  doing  for  our  youth. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  long-range  plan 
•regarding  physical  training.  Let  us  take  two 
boys  or  girls,  at  say  age  six.  One  gets  physical 
training  throughout  his  or  her  school  years 
until  say,  the  age  of  20  or  25.  The  other  gets 
little  or  none.  I  say  and  I  say  emphatically 
that  by  the  time  these  two  bodies  reach  50 
years  old  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  and  the 
cost  of  visiting  doctors  or  hospitals  could  be 
tenfold  or  even  more,  comparing  one  to  the 
other. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  future  generations  will  not  have  to 
pay  our  astronomical  hospital  bills  if  we  have 
the  foresight  to  train  our  youth  in  physical 
training.  The  best  brain  in  the  world  is  use- 
less without  a  healthy  body  to  transport  it. 


I  say  let  us  begin  this  physical  training  on  a 
large  scale  now. 

In  today's  Toronto  Daily  Star,  in  no  less 
than  three  places,  physical  training  was 
brought  out  quite  forcefully:  once  on  page 
4  by  Gary  Lautens:  "I've  never  felt  better 
in  my  life,  thanks  to  physical  fitness  pro- 
grammes. Three  times  a  week  I  go  to  the 
gym.  I  run;  I  do  push-ups;  I  play  basket- 
ball. You  see,  my  wife  cannot  keep  up  with 
me  anymore." 

He  asked  his  wife  why  she  was  tired  all  the 
time  and  told  her  she  would  not  be  if  she 
went  to  physical  fitness  classes. 

And  on  page  7: 
Can  Exercise  Help  Your  Heart?      : 

Down  neighbourhood  streets,  in  parks 
and  playgrounds,  over  the  open  road  and  on 
high  school  and  college  tracks,  middle-aged 
men,  sedentary  professionals  and  house- 
wives are  running  for  thefr  lives. 

The  "community  jog"  is  more  than  an 
expression  of  togetherness.  It  is  the  newest 
hope  for  retarding  onset  of  cardiovascular 
disease. 

On  page  41,  the  full  page  was  given  to  Mrs. 
Dennis  Mobbs,  on  developing  a  recreational 
programme,  filling  the  needs  from  age  six 
to  106. 

I  only  point  out  these  newspaper  remarks 
to  illustrate  that  seemingly  our  citizens  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  physical  training 
goes  with  longevity  and  freedom  from 
disease.  I  say  we  in  the  Ontario  government, 
as  well  as  the  federal  government,  should 
create  an  overall  plan  to  provide  facilities  for 
our  people  to  encourage  them  to  participate 
in   a  physical   fitness   programme. 

I  sincerely  hope  his  committee  will  bring 
the  programme  prepared  by  the  Kingston 
member  (Mr.  Apps)  to  our  people  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  in  this  the  fifth  session  of  the  27th 
Parliament  to  join  my  colleagues  who  have 
already  participated  in  this  Throne  Debate 
in  commenting  on  the  fair  manner  in  which 
you  have  governed  the  operations  of  this 
House. 

While  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  always 
agreed  in  full  with  some  of  your  decisions,  I 
must  admit  that  your  rulings  have  been  fair 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  customary  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  Deputy  Speaker  at  this 
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-time.  In  -that  regard  the  re-appointment  of 
the  member  for  Eghnton  (Mr.  Reilly)  is  an 
jindi^tion  »f  the  high  jregar^  in  which  he  is 
;jheld  by  all  members:  of  this  House, 
.'i;  /While  felicitations  are  in  order,  Mr. 
'Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  new 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier)  on  his 
election  and  on  the  masterful  way  in  which 

•  he  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Throne  Speech. 
il  trust  that  he  enjoys  his  stay  here  and  I  am 

certain  that  he  will  make  a  very  worthwhile 

..contribution  to  the  deliberations  of  this  House. 

t>ti.:Congratulatiohs  also  to  the  hon.  member 

for   Renfrew   South   (Mr.  .Yakabuski)   on  his 

speech  seconding  the  motion  for  adoption  of 

the  Throne  Speech;  and  to  the  new  members 

of  tke^CJabinet.   '■   '■-^:='H  : :v:;/-;i;  J   ■::.'. 

:      Having  said  thai  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

at. this  time,  to  say  a  few  words  about  our 

new  leader,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 

•  Nixon)  a  most  dedicated  young  man.  For  five 
years,  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
-the  many  weaknesses  and  deficiencies,  which 

are  inherent  in  the  government.  I  have  no 
-doubt, at  all  that  when  the  coming  election  is 
over,  the  reasonable  alternatives  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  will  be  accepted 
by  the  public  of  Ontario  and  he  will  be  the 
new  Prime  Minister  of  thfs  great  province  of 
ours/  '    ' 

Before  proceeding  with  why  I  feel  that  the 
■  present  government  will  be  overthrown  by 
the  democratic  process  of  an  election,  I  would 
like  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  a  few  comments 
.on  the  operation  of  the  workings  of  this 
House. 

Most  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  had,  from  time  to  time,  groups  of  school 
children  visit  the  legislative  chambers  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  I,  for  one,  have  always 
wondered  about  the  general  impression  that 
they,  and  other  first-time  visitors  to  the  House 
must  carry  away  with  them.  I  have  had  many 
questions  which  range  from  querying  the 
absence  of  members  from  the  House,  to  why 
those  in  the  House  read  newspapers  or  did 
not  listen  to  the  member  who  might  be 
speaking  at  the  time. 

It  wasn't  until  this  week  that  I  was  able 
to  see,  in  print,  the  first  impressions  of  a 
recent  visitor  to  this  House. 

I  noticed  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Evening 
Review  on  Friday,  February  3,  1967,  an 
article  written  by  Bill  Wilkerson,  a  reporter 
for  that  paper.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr. 
Wilkerson's  observations  were  so  pertinent 
that  I  felt  odier  members  of  the  House  might 
wish  to  hear  some  of  what  he  had  to  say  of 
•his  first  visit  to  the  House.    I  quote: 


"      To  the  veteran  observer,  it  is  classed  as 
tradition.    To  anyone  else,  it  is  ftiore  like  a 

*  three-ring  circus  casting  a  shadow  across 
the  alleged  dignity  of  Ontario's  Parliament. 
-For  instance:  It  was  shortly  past  two 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon.  The  Legis- 
lature was  scheduled  ^o  convene  in  30 
minutes.  The  chamber  itself  was  empty 
save  for  a  group  of  students— presumably  in 
their  early  high  school,  years— who  mingled 
at  the  base  of  the  Speaker's  throne. 

Surely  they  were  .  impressed  by  the 
stately  grandeur  of  the  House  chamber,  its 
history,  its  elegance,  the  quietude  which 
prevailed,  the  richness  of  i^  principle^  the 
soundness  of  its  ways.  /  -:_.*.. 

The  tour  lasted  a  few  imnutes  longer. 
Then  the  students  made  their  way  slowly 
up  the  steep  staircase  to,  the  spectators' 
gallery,  there  to  witness  the  procedure  of 
government.  A  few  moments  elapsed 
before  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
slowly  filed  into  the  chamber,  jhpy  were 
'seated.  "'    '  *    .        -?.,„■:.•• 

The  quietude  was  slov/Iy^yihg  way.to 
the  .expectancy  of  action,  dehberation, 
debate.  Surely,  for  ?ome  of  ihe  students 
at  least,  the  history  books  became  alive, 
government  was  finally  people  and  things, 
pomp  and  pageantry  were  filially  some- 
thing real. 

:  ':  Ji^en^  it  l^.^^-  The  assembly  opened  the 
proceedings  with  a  rather  deafening  display 
of  desk-thumping— the  kind  of  thing  those 
same  students  might  have  done  a  half 
decade  ago.  In  subsequent  dealings  the 
sequence  of  events  became  more  amusing. 
It  surrounds  what  some  members  of  the 
House  describe  as  open  debate. 

It  goes  something  like  this:  George 
Bukator,  Niagara  riding  MPP,  stands  to  take 
part  in  the  Throne  Speech  debate.  The 
first  words  spoken  from  across  the  House: 
Over  the  falls  with  Georgel  There  is  a 
burst  of  laughter.  George  begins  his 
speech. 

By  that  time— and  this  is  no  reflection  on 
Mr.  Bukator  since  even  Prime  Minister 
Robarts  failed  to  retain  the  interest  of  his 
own  party  members— the  Conservative  body 
had  dwindled  to  28  members  out  of  78. 
"Not  bad",  as  Mr.  Bukator  commented. 
The  Cabinet  had  four  representatives  out 
of  22.  "About  usual,"  another  Liberal 
member  observed. 

The  article  goes  on: 

"How  do  you  get  your  point  across?"  Mr, 
Bukator  queried  at  one  point.    At  another 
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jUnCttU^e,  h©  se^nied  perplexed  by  the  fail- 
ure: of  the  Cabinet  MmiSters  who  were 
i  thete  to'  6^e  an:  interest  in.  the  Opposition 
point  p£  View.  Even  the  more  outspojcen 
:;Liberar. members, wondered  this.  : 

•'"DtfriHg  the  cQurse  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Bnka- 
•Uor  •dfti-=ibattte  with  n^wspap^rs  stretched 
before  theeyesof-G^nseri^tive  MPPs.  He 
fought  with  diStr-actionS'from"  ail  corners  of 
'the  Hoiis^,  iricluding  the  shouts' of  one  ^ 
'jmembferwh©-  asked  Mt.  Bttkatdr:  ■  "Wkat- 
^'are  yon  muftibhrig  about?'*    ;■:      I    ;.=-?;!:= 

";      Iriair,it  was  an  educatiofffor  a  fledgling 

•  'visitor  toQ'ii^en'^  Fark;.^  Ttaditiota,  th^  eall 

it.    I  would  think  thet'e's  a  ■"bisttiei' wbrd  for 

Ijjast ,  EridaJ'^ ,  Kfc.  .  Speaker,,  X  had  a  ,  group  of 
seirior^rpuB^c,  :&clio^l  chil4r^  ^  f rorn .  Thistle- 
t^wn-  here  Tsuid.JLhey  hon.  .mqmbe^^  for.  Grey  , 
Nor^,  (Mr^rf^^gent),,, was. 'speaking.  .  These 
cKil(^r^^^vere  ,iij^:"in  the  .gallery ^ and  adniit- 
t^dily.jjQif^.miipQ^e^^^  was  pro- 

VDcativW-rtnit  J  ^^nw§t  fsay,  Nir^  Speaker^  t;hat- 
tl^e  cmlScen^  ju^t^.^^cmld  not  uriderstand'what. 
was-§oing  on^jdojs^  there,.  And  tliis- just. bears, 
ogut  what  ..this  ja^lkl^lhas.  ,  ^  p  ' 

V  39iis  .^hem^^;  -Mr.  ]  ^Spe^keri  for  what.-,  it ,  is[;. 
worth,  is  a  ©ietuxeone  ^^tute^  visitor  to  the 
Hou^e  took-  ^way .  with  _^hiin,  ■  One   wonders 
wha^t.  the  Jnany^  ^cbppl.  children.  wl;^Or  yisj^, 
ttes(e-_^.  phjji^^be^^  ^ave4o  say.-torthejir  -  parents  j 
vvfieg  they  x^tiiri^  home.       i    ,o    .     ;      .      ;:  o 
•Mi^K  %)e^k^  I;;Wx>i^ld  be.:thp:first  to^jidiiMt 
that  if  1 1^  pnyic  &Qes  -away  j&rOm  here ;  wit^i 
a  less  thaiJi^ind  imt^ge.  of  ns  tjien  we-men>- 
hQts  are  coUectjkyQlyip -blame.   Hawever,  w^ 
in  Oppoj^jtion  fe^el  that 'the  bon.  member  f-er 
London .  Sontlii  (Mr r:  White)  -should   look   to 
the  iJerforftiaaee  of  bis  Qwn  enlarges  before 
commQntiii^.flEU  Qutt  Mtendftnee^and  belsavi©tu'>: 

.  Hieace '^s-iona:  other  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
thaf'' r  would  Iflce  to  bring  to  your  attetrtion, 
inasmuch:  as  1  am  not  certain  whether  it  can 
be  jputas  ja'Jquestion  during:  the  usual  ques^. 
tiod  perijbd.whiclb  precedes  4he  orders  .©f  it^:, 
■cfeyCf  «j^b   -..'.'   n-'-J  ^. .::.:■.  „.,,;:  ^:-:^n;^:•  vo^, 
This  ^  wfefelcii  I  jisad-sbmfe   school   d^ldreii: 
from  one  of  Etobicoke's  high  schools  visiting.' 
One  of  ^  their  "number  took  ©ut  a  pad^^and 
cominenced   to    make    a    few   notes    on   the 
debate:  in:process:  aiid  on  other  matters?.  ']ln« 
IBediaf©ly "  she  "was   told- that  tins   was*  not 
allbwed  aiid  that  Tshe  shbtrid  pot  away  -  the 
pencil  and  pad.  '  w    " 

As :  this; '  youiig  lady  had  -tmdertaken  to 
report  back  to  het  class  on  what  she  had  seen 
and  heard  on  her  visit  to  Queen's  Park,  she 
v/as  Ktnitje  ypset  and  both  she  and  her  mother 
comjdftined  -quite,  ibitterly  to  ime.  r .  vt^^jq 


.  I  ain  well"  aware  .that'  certain  riik^  ■  lajid 
regulations  are  mpst  necess^r/  for:  the  efficient  • 
operation-  of  the  House.  .However,  :  Mr.:; 
Speaker, . I  wonder  whether  the  taking  of  notes.' 
by.  an  :  interested  rstudient  could  in  any V  way ; 
ii^terfete  with  the  dehterations  of  this  House*-, 

'If  there  is"  a  rul^  forbidding'  the  takingc^f^' 
notes  by  visitors;  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker;  > 
that  sariae  should- be  Waived  in  the  Case  of ' 
visiting  school  children,  for  it  baffle!^  me  heW' 
they  cc^ld,  iri  any  way;  interfere  With  the'>'' 
workings  of  this  HOuse  by  putting  their 'dbs^' 
servatiOnS'Orf  paper.  :;..,.    !;j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would' like  to  turti'tny  atten- 
tion at  thiS  iime^to  a  matter  {hat  is. purely'' 
Ideal' in ij^scopfeV^  ■'v^  -'""^  ''■■-•'■'-  ,:--^'-.-.:-.'v:'3 

][  h aye  already  spokerj  in  this  House  on  tjjg 
fact  that  in  various  parts  of  .Metropolitan  ^ 
Toronto  a  person's  postal  address  and  the 
actual  Vesidential  address  and  designatiOiu 
v/ere"often  different.  F^r'instarice,  it  usedt^t 
bfe'tilat  if  a  p^irson  lived 'ih  the  southern  part 
oT.  the  riding  of  Etobicoke;  his  postal  designa- 
tion was  ^estpn— Simply 'because  he  was 
served  by  at  post  office  .located  in  what  w'as : 
then  the  towft  of  Westou.  ;       "  ^' *' '  1  /  \J' l 

•yAfter.  January  1,  1967,  if  you  -Kye^iBL\  the." 
bbrough  oi  Etobicoke,  you  have  one/  of,  s^il'. 
addresses^  only  one  of  _ which  mentions  Etpjbi- 
cblce!  EFobicoke  adcfres^es  nOw  inciyded,^ 
v/hich  by  the  w^y  no  longer  exists— rsringtori; 
Re?E^le5 -Toronto  14  arid  Toronto  -18;'-'  -^'  „ 
■'Mifhicipal  and  elected'  officials'  hay^Jpftr^^ 
pj^ined  in  the  past  and  there  was  some  |^OP,e 
tfiaf  with  the  comirig  .of  the.  bprougK  systei^ 
the  postal  desighatiohs  might  be  changed  by 
Ottawa  so  that  we  might  Ijav^  the  borough 
brbjcen  tip  iii^o  Various  ateas.to  be  designated" 
ffs 'Etobicdke^^^  Etobidoke  2,  ^A  ^o  On.  Our 
new  energetic,  far-seeing  and  controversial 
itiayoTy  Edwafd'-Hortori- -also  has  made  repfe- 
sentationis  to  OttaVa';'  Nothing  hais  hapi^riM"^^ 
tb"-'date;'-"-  "■■■  /•■  ■■■■"'-"•  V^'' 

Oh;  we  residents  olF  fitobicoke  are  aVsUred 
that  -the ".gdstM  'departinetit  is  IriSkiiig  a'^^udy 
of  the  sittiationV' HoWeveir/ there  Seems  to  be 
lio  rekson  for  the  continued  Use  of  desigfta- 
tions  such  as  Westofi  and  Islington,  which  no 
longer  exist."        .    •      '^  -     ■  .     .;  :  : 

In  the  ;governm^iiFs  Throne  ^Speech,  refer- 
ence i$  -made  to  thte  fact^tliat'^ttemipts,  at ^dd^ 
eral-provinciar  coopeiration  will  jb^  "i^i^?-  i^ 
that  regard  it  is  m^  submission  that  the  On- 
tario government  should  add  its  representa- 
tions to  tho'se  which  have  been  made  by 
residents^  of  Etobicoke-  and  other  parts  of 
Metropohtan  Toronto -for  a  feasibility  study 
into  all  matters  concerned  with  the, naming 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  postal  designatidiis.tj 
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While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  federal-pro- 
vincial relations  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
government  has  considered  the  problems 
which  any  citizen  of  Ontario  faces  once  he 
or  she  has  a  criminal  record.  We  all  have 
read  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  young  man 
who  recently  was  elected  to  municipal  office 
in  the  Maritimes.  Somehow,  his  previous 
criminal  record  cost  him  his  seat.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  of  us  know  of  young  people 
who,  after  they  turned  sixteen,  have  com- 
mitted certain  indiscretions  which  have  served 
to  hinder  and  haunt  them  long  after  their 
debt  to  society  has  been  paid.  In  many  pro- 
fessions and  in  occupations  where  bonding  is 
involved,  the  mere  fact  that  one  has  had  a 
criminal  record— no  matter  what  for— will 
serve  to  keep  that  person  out  of  that  par- 
ticular job  or  profession. 

I  know  of  several  young  people  who  have 
found  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  United 
States,  that  they  could  not  accept  certain 
responsible  jobs  leading  to  executive  posi- 
tions and  so  forth.  Many  of  these  people 
never  served  time  in  jail.  At  the  time  of 
their  trial,  many  pleaded  guilty  because  they 
felt  it  was  the  quickest  thing  to  do.  They 
received  a  suspended  sentence  and  probably 
were  placed  on  probation. 

After  the  probationary  period  was  over 
they  forgot  all  about  their  conviction. 

Suddenly,  years  later  when  they  have 
finished  their  education  and  are  attempting 
to  start  out  in  life  that  same  indiscretion  of 
youth,  that  one  reckless  moment,  comes  back 
to  haunt  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  the  young 
people  of  today  have  no  idea  of  the  detri- 
mental efFect  which  a  criminal  conviction 
can  have  on  their  future. 

What  I  have  said  about  our  young  people 
applies  equally  if  not  more  so  to  older  people 
who  have  paid  their  debt  to  society  and  who 
wish  to  make  something  of  their  lives. 

I  am  informed  that  at  present,  any  Cana- 
dian citizen  having  been  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offence  may,  after  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  sentence, 
provided  he  or  she  has  displayed  all  those 
qualities  of  a  good  citizen  and  has  not  com- 
mitted any  other  unlawful  acts  under  The 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada  apply  for  a 
Queen's  pardon.  Such  a  pardon  will,  in 
eflFect,  put  the  convicted  person  in  the  same 
position  as  that  of  an  innocent  man. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  government 
of  Ontario  through  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  should  investigate  fuUy  all  facets 
of  the   problems   of   those   who   have   been 


convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  in  Ontario, 
have  completed  their  sentence  and  now  show 
that  they  have  every  possibility  of  becoming 
good  citizens  once  more.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  after  a  suitable  duration  of  time,  if 
their  past  record  in  any  way  serves  to  impede 
their  progress  in  life,  then  they  are  being 
denied  some  of  their  civil  rights. 

That  being  the  case,  I  would  submit  that 
this  government  should,  after  looking  fully 
into  the  matter,  make  representations  to 
Ottawa  to  see  whether  the  criminal  code 
could  not  be  amended  so  that  after  three  or 
even  five  years  a  person's  criminal  record 
would  automatically  be  erased. 

Those  of  us  whose  business  or  profession 
takes  us  to  the  courts  have  seen  cases  where 
giggling  youngsters— just  over  the  age  of 
sixteen  years— are  standing  before  a  kindly 
magistrate  who  does  not  know  quite  what  to 
do.  The  youngsters  insist  that  their  parents 
will  not  come  to  court.  After  all  they  are 
accused  only  of  stealing  something  as  trifling 
as  a  phonograph  record  or  a  sweater  from 
a  department  store.  Why  should  their 
parents  lose  a  day's  pay  when  their  child 
can  plead  guilty  and  it  is  well  known  that 
they  will  get  a  suspended  sentence.  They 
will  not  go  to  jail,  so  why  worry. 

Many  is  the  time  that  the  magistrate,  faced 
with  a  case  that  has  been  adjourned  once, 
twice,  or  even  three  times  to  get  the  young 
person's  parents  to  attend  or  get  counsel, 
must  find  the  youngster  guilty  because  of  the 
pressure  of  other  cases  which  must  be  heard. 
As  a  rule,  the  magistrate  tries  his  best  to 
impress  on  the  teenager  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  most  often  he  is  successful.  How- 
ever, it  is  young  people  such  as  these  who, 
because  of  their  ignorance,  later  find  them- 
selves  behind   the  proverbial  eightball. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  Mr. 
Pennell,  the  Solicitor  General,  has  stated  that 
the  government  in  Ottawa  is  interested  in 
this  part  of  reform  as  far  as  the  criminal 
code  is  concerned,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
government  here  could  hasten  the  date  that 
this  comes  about  by  making  suitable  repres- 
entations to  Ottawa. 

Before  leaving  the  field  of  provincial  and 
federal  relations,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  were  particularly 
pleased  to  see  that  the  government  at  Ottawa 
has  established  the  Royal  commission  on  the 
status  of  women. 

Mrs.  John  Bird,  who  will  be  heading  the 

Royal  commission,  is  quoted  as  saying  that: 

Equality  means  the  opportunities  are  the 

same,  whether  it  is  a  woman,  a  coloured 

person,  a  Hindu,  a  Swahili,  or  a  man. 
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r  know^  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  concur  with 
Mrs.  Bird  in  that  statement.  However,  there 
is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  over  the  intentions 
and  outlook  of  the  powers  that  be  in  the 
Ontario  government. 

True,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  states 
that  another  step  may  be  taken  in  eliminating 
discrimination  in  the  field  of  accommodation. 
However,  this  party  is  on  record  as  stating 
that  the  human  rights  code  should  be 
amended  to  forbid  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  sex. 

During  the  debate  on  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  last  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  made  reference  to  the  plight  of 
the  female  who  felt  she  was  discriminated 
against  in  Ontario.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  many 
women  in  Ontario  still  believe  that  members 
of  their  sex  are  held  back  and  do  not  receive 
promotions  and  salaries  that  a  man  doing 
the  same  job  might  receive.  In  fact,  in  one 
of  the  local  papers,  Claire  Kirkland- 
Casgrain,  transport  Minister  in  Quebec's 
former  Liberal  government,  recently  stated 
that  the  Royal  commission  on  the  status  of 
women  will  find  Quebec  women  are  paid 
lower  salaries  for  doing  the  same  work  as 
men. 

Many  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  same  situation  pertains  here  in  Ontario. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  we  are  very 
pleased  that  the  Royal  commission  on  the 
status  of  women  has  been  set  up.  We  also 
feel  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales), 
flie  members  of  his  staflE  who  deal  with  the 
rights  and  problems  of  Ontario  women,  and 
the  Ontario  government  itself  should,  from 
the  start,  make  it  quite  clear  that  they  are 
available  and  interested  in  assisting  the  com- 
mission in  every  way  possible. 

Lastly,  in  this  our  Centennial  year,  I  sub- 
mit that  the  government  of  Ontario  should 
on  its  own,  remove  the  possibilities  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  based  on  sex,  by 
amending  section  4  of  the  human  rights  code, 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  area  where 
the  Minister  of  Labour  could  render  a  vital 
service  to  the  many  female  heads  of  house- 
holds throughout  Ontario. 

I  have  had  it  brought  to  my  attention 
recently  that  a  most  unfair  situation  is 
revealed  when  an  examination  is  made  of 
the  expenses  which  a  male  head  of  a  house- 
hold is  allowed  to  deduct  from  his  income 
tax. 

We  know  that  a  man  must  hire  a  house- 
keeper if  he  has  no  wife  to  look  after  his 


children.  Her  wages,  if  she  is  a  full  time 
housekeeper,  can  be  deducted  from  his 
income  when  his  yearly  return  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  due  to 
circumstances,  must  support  herself  and  her 
family  and  requires  the  services  of  a  house- 
keeper, she  also  may  deduct  the  expenses  of 
a  housekeeper  provided  the  housekeeper 
comes  full  time  arid  lives  in.  However, 
a  disparity  arises  when  the  salary  which  can 
be  earned  by  a  man  is  compared  with  the 
salary  which  the  average  woman  can  make. 

Let  us  look  at  a  man  who  earns,  say, 
$7,000  or  $8,000  per  annum.  When  the  costs 
of  a  full  time  housekeeper,  roughly  $2,500— 
when  room  and  board  are  included— are  de- 
ducted, he  still  will  have  enough  left  to  sup- 
port his  faniily  even  if  the  social  planning 
council's  standards  are  used  as  a  guide. 

The  female  head  of  a  household  will  prob- 
ably work  in  a  factory  or  an  office  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  earn  at  least  $2,000  less— 
about  $5,000  to  $6,000  at  a  maximum.  When 
she  pays  the  $2,500  cost  of  a  full-time  house- 
keeper, she  finds  that  she  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port her  family  on  the  balance  remaining.  She 
must  therefore  turn  for  help  to  one  of  the 
welfare  agencies  or  try  to  get  another  part- 
time  job. 

It  is  my  submission  that  the  average  woman 
who  finds  herself  in  this  position  would  prefer 
not  to  have  to  accept  outside  help.  Certainly 
no  one  looks  forward  to  having  two  jobs, 
especially  in  a  fatherless  home  where  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  tender  loving  care 
is  required. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  rather  than  a 
woman  having  to  submit  to  the  embarrass- 
rhent  of  revealing  her  personal  affairs  to  an 
impersonal  government  employee,  she  should 
be  allowed  to  resolve  her  position  through  her 
income  tax  return.  She  should  be  able  to 
deduct  the  expenses  of  part-titne  household 
help,  even  if  there  is  no  one  hving-in. 

I  suggest  that  the  provincial  government 
could  well  aflFord  to  allow  for  a  rebate  with 
reference  to  the  provincial  portion  of  any 
income  tax  payable.  Any  moneys  lost  by  the 
province  because  of  this,  would,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  be  recouped  by  a  reduction  in  wel- 
fare costs  which  the  provincial  government 
would  ordinarily  have  to  subsidize  anyway. 

An  even  greater  benefit  would  flow  in  that 
the  woman  concerned  would  be  able  to  re- 
tain her  self-respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  under  whose  depart- 
ment   the    rights    of    women    fall,    and    the 
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Provinpiai  Treasilref;  (Mr*  .  MacNaughtOB) 
should  get  together  to  -e:xamine  this,  one  of 
the  many  ipeg;iiities  .^vhieh,  abound  in  oiir 
present-day  Ontario. 

..Speaking  of  inequities,  the  tired  Robarts 
government  has  developed  a  sleek  package} 
tQ  attempt  to  conceal  the  problems  of  this,: 
province.  The.  people  of  Ontario  will  see 
tifctrough  the  f agade  just  as  they  are  demand- 
ing ,  tmths-  and;  cost  reductions  in  -.conswier 

practices^    ;:;-■•,:         ;:      ".    •    .:    ■,     L     '  J    :     '  rl 

.'in  education,'  there  aire •  severe -ine^altti^^ 
in  , -all  parts  of  the  jpraviijce.  A  Liberal  igcfv- 
ernment  wouldb  tal^e  steps  to  make  qertaki; 
that  all  our  people  reach  their  full  potential. 
W^,  would  make  certain -that  np  child  with/ 
at)ility  is  denied  a^  luj^yersity  education  due, 
tQ  lack  of  funds  and  thejr«by  we  wijl  remove 
one  mare  iij^Gj^u-ityf, ,.,;;    ,.a  ^l^^.;  -..-:  •/  i'::^:^^  .• 

The  growing  Tjiesy  m^iair  apd  water  pollu- 
tion is  equally  m^cibed  by  government  iri^aGT 
tion .  in  diis  area,  Thi^  is  ^  J;ragedy  oo,  a 
gr^nd/ scale -fco:, the  ppople.  of  Ontario.,  It 
deniands action  rOP  ja,  grand  scale.  .  ';;    ,;  •.  -.il: 

In  the  field  of  securities  legislation;>.'thei 
fa,<^ade  :fs.  particularly  thiiu  Inequity  is  par* 
tichlarly  obyiowSi  '  The  government  has: 
ignoi^d'  the:  recommendations  of  its  own' 
commission  to  establish  an  Ontario  sefcnritie&' 
C(piumi§siAn  ..^^ependent  of. ,  Ministerial  d|is- 
Cjre^i^Jii.i  *th^  new  securities  Act  •  does  ^t^ 
fjwlow  t^be  xeooinmendation,  ^nd.  continue-*, 
tion  ;'6f  al^uses  is  still,  possible:.  This  was  pafr 
ticularly.  sh(^wp  in  the  Prudential  case  wt^jexe, 
tj[ap ,  M jnist^r^  eaj;!^  in  1966,^chpse  to,  j^npi;^ 
thie  recommendations  of  the  (Jntaria  sewjlie^ 
commission^        ^    ,  ...  , 

,_We .  ea^,  b.e  I  certa^a  .tj\af  no  friends  of ..tlxe. 
gpve^nrnenti  -l6?t  mor^ey;  ip^Pru^nti^ronlpf. 
^)e   ^m^lk  iijvie^tor  ^aiid.  th^:,,.^eneral  pu^^ 
5uftej;^d.  Iqss^Sv  $Och  is'Jtlie  end   respl|:/  of 

99"^fe^§?^  ;P?i^^^~^^  M^^^i::  "xri--^ 
f,  5;he  .,governme»t '  spec^caJjy:  .jignorejl .  tht> 
recomniendations  ,to.,  reipo  ve^  primary. .  distribu- 
tion from  the  auspices  of  the  Toronto  stqck 
exchange.  The  liping  of  jproihpters'  jpockets 
continues.  '  f*retending  that  adequate  /dis- 
clpsufe  will  solve  the  problerii  is  most  inis- 
leading.  The  report  on  Windfall  shows  that 
the  go verrin(ierit  refused  to  act.  Since  Wind- 
fall is  still  listed  on  the  Tofdrito  stock  ex- 
change, who  knows^  we  may  be  treated  tp  a 
secchd  '  act  iri  this  drama  of  '  itiilking '  the 
^Ublic.^   ■''':^  i^|^-';^;'<'  ^■-^•;;---^  -->'--^-"M  -.:•■•--  r:.L 

'  If'th'is-  gPVteriiiTiefit  ^x^^antf  to.  show' 'tru^ 
leadership,  let  them  cortie  oift  clearly  and 
sup|)oi-t  a  federal"  securities  legislation  that 
Will , encourage  all  Ganadians  to  invest  with 
cobfidence  iii  Canadian  industry  and  resources 


devdo^ent.  This  would  be  a  planned  gdal: 
qf  .the  Libejral  government  that'  is  'to  come:  in: 

Ontajrip;  :         ^  r:  :     ;        .      :   ..     r/.l 

;  Let  them  also- c^me-cmt  With  a' full  t*»bliei 
itiquiry  into -Prudent  JaL  Obviously,  theteJ  is- 
much  to  hide;  otherwise,  the  ■government 
would  agree  to  public  ekposute.'  After, all, 
the  government  agreed  to  a  Royal  commis- 
sion: on  .Windfair  when  the  public,  lost  .^nly 
$<3  miHion.  ,Haye  values  beconae  so  inflated 
that  a  loss  of  421  million  by  Prudential,  tw.Or 
years  later,^  is  of  less  concern?  .•  ".---. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague?'*  and  L  have 
ofttjn'^atated.zin-ihisvery  cl^iWjb^j^y  tijflt  this 
government  is  guilty  of  many  sins  of  omis- 
sion; Nowhere  is  this  m^re  apparent  than 
in  the  matter  of  h<>usipg  the.  oiti?6n$  4rf) 
Ontario.,:.       -  •-     ;;  :•:    r     .-:_-;: 

:.  Let  us  look  first  at  those,  particidarly  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  \idia  presently 
n^side  in  an  apartment  or  own  their  own 
homes.  These  peoj^e  especially  in  the  urban 
ateas  of  Ontario  are  suffering  under  thebacl&»' 
breaking  load  of  ^  high  inimicjpal  -  taxes.    ...'r 

V  ft  fs  the  cbriterifion  of  ottr  party- that  the 
heavy  incidence  of  the  cost?  qf-^c^ools  ah^' 
education  has  (!bntrrbuted  to  the  high  cost  of 
housing,  for  renters  and  fof  1!oine-own6w 
alike.  ^  ■■;^'' 

If  I  "might  digress  fbi"  "a- moihent,- Mr. 
Speaker,  1  make  metifidti-*bf  fipartmerit 
dMvellers  because  it  is  my  feeling  that,  many 
residents  of  Metroiwlitan  Torohtcr  and  else- 
where are  not  a^^ai^  that  the  average  assess^- 
ment  for  an  apartnient  suite  xtins  soniewhere 
between  $5,()00  "^and  $6,000.  In  Etdbico|ce, 
the- 1966  nyll. rate  was  67.'5^.  I'his  meahs 
thatl)etweea$^00  arid  $400  of  the  rent  paid 
for  that  year  must  go  towards  the  payitient  of 
municip^  realty  taxes.  An  increase  iri  the 
cost  of  education  iri^creases 'the  "riliU  rate  and 
must  necessarily  fncfease  the^  t^ntel  cHdlrged 
by  the  apartment  ownei*.        ''      ""*   '         ■- 

The  apartment  dweller .  indirectly  and  the 
home  owner  more  directly^  botli  suffer/from 
the  ever-iricreasing  costs  of  educa^on.    ,  2*  *  [^ 

Now  let  me  make  it  quite  clear,  ^  Mr. 
Speaker^  tliat  the  majority  of  people  in  Etot^i- 
coke  are  not  urihappy  with  the  costs  of 
education  inasmuch  as  Etobicolce'  childrieri 
receive  the  benefits  of  one  of  the  best  school 
Systems  in -all  of  Canada.  We  realize  this. 
Yet  no  resident  of  Etobieoke  or  6f  Metro- 
politan Toronto  or  of  arty  urban  area  is  happy 
With  the  liiif air  burden  that  property  owners 
have  to  bear.  In  older  times,  property  owner- 
ship might  have  been  a  fair  and  proper  base 
for  the  costs  of  education.  Todayj  it  should 
be  apparent  to  all  :^at  it;is  tnost  Unfaif  for 
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government  to  ask  the  owners  of  property  to 
continue  bearing  the  major  costs  of  education. 
My  leader  has  already  in  this  debate  sug- 
gested that  the  government  should  consider 
paying,  in  time,  80  per  cent  of  the  local 
education  costs.  We  hope  that  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis),  in  spite  of  what  the 
Budget  had  to  state  today,  will  give  this  pro- 
posal the  urgent  and  thorough  consideration 
that  it  deserves. 

To  continue  crushing  property  owners  under 
oppressive  school  costs,  necessary  as  they  may 
be,  is  most  vinjust. 

I  now  turn  to  the  problem  of  housing  those 
who  are  in  need  of  accommodation.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  high  cost  of  school  taxes 
is  contributing  to  the  housing  shortage.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  developing  a 
serviced  lot  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  risen 
77  per  cent  since  1964.  Labour,  speculation, 
municipal  levies,  overhead  and  other  factors 
have  all  contributed  to  the  meteoric  rise  in 
the  costs  of  housing. 

In  1955  the  average  price  of  an  existing 
house  in  Etobicoke  was  $15,000.  Last  year  a 
similar  house  would  have  sold  for  about 
$19,000.  At  present,  it  would  sell  for  about 
$28,900,  far  beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
80  per  cent  of  tlie  population. 

The  marked  upsurge  in  the  demand  for 
accommodation  which  is  Unavailable,  when 
coupled  with  the  runaway  costs  of  housing, 
add  up  to  a  sorry  picture— the  results  of  many 
years  of  government  inaction,  in  the  housing 
field— another  serious  sin  of  omission  of  the 
Conservative  government. 

Now  a  Liberal  government  would  enable 
the  residents  of  Ontario  to  buy  a  standard 
house  for  about  $700  down  by  a  system 
of  provincially-backed  second  mortgages.  It 
would  take  definite  steps  to  avoid  land  specu- 
lation. It  would  institute  an  immediate  study 
into  satellite-  cities  as  Metropolitan  Toronto 
has  reached  a  practical  limit  of  growth. 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  examine  in  retrospect  the  areas  where  the 
government  should  have  moved  and  did  not. 
However,  I  wish  to  discuss  what  the  govern- 
ment does  propose  to  do  and  how  it  may 
affect  the  riding  of  Etobicoke. . 

I  am  not  aware  of  all  details  of  the  Home 
Ownership  Made  Easy  plan,  which  the  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall)  has  proposed,  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  certaiii.  In  housing,  the  Conservative 
government  policy  appears  to  be  socialiism 
for  the  rich,  free  enterprise  for  the  poor. 


The  much  publicized  HOME  programme  is 
but  a  fagade.  It  will  take  many  years  to 
show  results  and  although  it  is  only  a  small 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  has  already 
received  criticism  from  many  sources,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  government. 

I  do  know  that  of  the  approximately  2,000 
acres  of  land  which  are  owned  by  the  Crown 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  approximately  330 
acres  of  these  lands  lie  in  northwestern 
Etobicoke.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  remainder 
make  up  the  Malvern  property  in  Scar- 
borough where  I  understand  the  government 
is  going  to  have  houses  in  one  year  or  two. 
How  they  are  going  to  do  it,  nobody  knows. 
It  is  clear  that  we  in  Etobicoke  will  in  all 
probability  become  deeply  involved  in  the 
Minister's  new  plan. 

Rather  than  rail  at  the  government,  I  pro- 
pose to  very  briefly  examine  the  position  of 
public  housing  in  the  riding  of  Etobicoke. 
Then  it  is  my  intention,  in  line  with  my 
leader's  policy  of  presenting  reasonable  alter- 
natives, to  oflFer  some  constructive  suggestions 
which  can  be  of  assistance  not  only  in  Etobi- 
coke, but  anywhere  in  Ontario  where  massive 
steps  should  be  taken  in  the  housing  war  in 
the  future. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  to  criticize  metro- 
politan municipalities  which  appear,  on  the 
surface,  to  be  unfriendly  towards  public  hous- 
ing. There  are  some  in  any  community  who 
are  quick  to  admit  that  there  is  a  need  for 
government-supported  housing  for  low  income 
families— as  long  as  this  housing  i^n't  put 
anywhere  near  their  homes.  There  are  others 
who  might,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  be 
accused  of  being  snobbish  when  the  matter 
of  public  housing  is  discussed. 

It  is  my  contention  that  to  accuse  the 
residents  of  Etobicoke  of  being  snobbish  or 
hostile  to  public  housing  or  to  the  welfare 
of  their  brother  man  would  be  most  unfair: 
Let  me  point  out  why  I  say  this. 

Firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  this  House  to  a  memorandum 
from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  which  is  dated  February  1, 
1967,  and  which  contains  various  figures  and 
other  data  on  geijeral  welfare  numbers  and 
expenditures,  November  1966.  I  would  refer 
the  members  of  this  House  to  the  schedule 
which  is  attached  to  that  memorandum. 

This  schedule  sets  out  the  percentage  of 
population  and  numbers  in  receipt  of  gen- 
eral welfare  assistance,  Noveniber  1966,  over 
November  1965.  In  other  words,  it  makes 
comparisons  over  the  year,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  go  down  and  we  find  that  in  November 
of  1966  there  were  206,872  people  living  in 
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the  municipality  of  Etobicolce.  We  find  that 
in  November  of  1965  there  were  433  people 
that  required  welfare  assistance.  In  October 
of  1966  there  were  775  and  in  November  of 
1966  the  figure  had  gone  up  to  822  persons. 

Now  if  you  look  at  the  percentage  in- 
creases, Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find  that  the 
percentage  increase  in  welfare  in  Etobicoke 
is  89.8  per  cent,  which  is  at  least  double  any 
other  municipality  in  the  whole  province  of 
Ontario.  There  has  been  no  outcry  or  com- 
plaints by  the  people  who  live  in  Etobicoke, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  understand  that  we 
should  look  out  for  our  brother  man  and  this 
also  is  the  pohcy,  by  the  way,  of  this  party 
of  mine.  In  any  event,  the  people  of  Etobi- 
coke should  not  be  condemned  as  being 
callous  and  cold.  As  the  figures  I  have  just 
given  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  indicate,  we 
are  interested  in  our  brother  man. 

Most  resident  of  Etobicoke  are  well  aware 
that  the  notion  that  public  housing  is  pri- 
marily, if  not  exclusively,  for  social  misfits 
is  misleading  to  say  the  least. 

They  are  well  aware  that  current  prices  of 
new  houses  puts  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  wage  earners  in  the  community  and 
that  public  housing,  where  rents  are  related  to 
income,  have  become  a  general  necessity 
rather  than  a  "welfare"  measure  conceived  in 
the  narrow  sense  and  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  welfare  agency  clients. 

Yet  it  should  be  noted  that  many  housing 
and  urban  renewal  projects  are  falling  far 
short  of  objectives  because  they  have  been 
divorced  from  other  social  programmes— and 
I  know  I  speak  for  my  party  when  I  say  that. 
It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  has  not  conceived  this  HOME  plan 
so  quickly  that  it  has  not  made  provisions  for 
the  other  problems  which  public  housing 
brings  with  it. 

Many  of  those  who  are  urgently  in  need  of 
housing  will  be  coming  from  the  middle  in- 
come group.  Others  will  be  poorly  educated, 
underprivileged  and  probably  unskilled.  Pro- 
viding these  people  with  a  roof  over  their 
heads  and  nothing  else  may  solve  the  housing 
crisis.  However,  other  problems  and  difficul- 
ties which  could  conceivably  be  much  worse 
may  arise. 

Dr.  John  J.  Deutsch,  chairman  of  the  eco- 
nomic council  of  Canada,  in  his  recent  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate-Commons  committee  on 
consumer  prices,  pointed  out  that  it  would 
take  from  six  months  to  a  year  before  any 
scheme  launched  by  the  government  could 
begin  to  show  even  tangible  results. 


I  believe  he  was  speaking  about  the  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa  but  I  think  this  applies 
also  to  the  government  right  here  in  Ontario. 

Other  experts  in  the  field  of  housing  have 
made  similar  statements— all  of  which  means 
that  the  government  will  have  time  to  plan 
for  the  social  amenities  and  requirements  in- 
volved with  mass  public  housing. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Etobicoke  are  most  concerned  that  the  gov- 
ernment takes  the  time  to  provide  for  the 
ancillary  requirements  of  public  housing.  If 
it  should  appear  to  some  that  we  are  not 
cooperating  closely  enough  with  other  levels 
of  government,  then  I  suggest  that  the  fault 
is  not  all  ours. 

Etobicoke  was  one  of  the  first  planned 
communities  in  Ontario.  Its  early  planners 
gave  thought  to  all  of  the  many  facets  that 
go  to  make  up  the  "good  life.**  It  is  our  hope 
that  all  who  come  to  live  in  the  borough  of 
Etobicoke,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  privileged 
or  underprivileged,  benefit  equally  from  the 
effects  of  good  planning. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 850  persons  residing  in  the  Scarlett- 
wood  Court  housing  development  in  the 
riding  of  Etobicoke.  In  the  Rexlington 
Heights  Limited  dividend  apartments,  ap- 
proximately 300  i)eople  make  their  homes. 
There  will  be  approximately  1,300  persons 
living  in  public  housing  units  in  Braebum 
Woods  in  the  riding  of  Etobicoke;  a  further 
730  people  are  presently  accommodated  in 
the  public  housing  units  at  Mount  Olive 
Drive  and  Kipling  Avenue,  also  in  the  riding 
of  Etobicoke. 

In  summary  it  is  anticipated  that  by  1980 
there  will  be  120,000  persons  living  in  the 
riding  of  Etobicoke.  Based  on  information 
available  at  this  time,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  32,000  of  these  people  will  be 
residing  in  public  or  government-assisted 
housing  in  the  riding  of  Etobicoke. 

Yes,  the  citizens  of  Etobicoke  do  have  a 
social  conscience.  They  are  fully  aware  that 
they  must  necessarily  become  involved  in  the 
government's  proposed  HOME  plan.  How- 
ever, their  one  reservation  is  that  the  plan 
may  be  ill-conceived  and  shallow.  If  this 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  not  only  Etobicoke 
but  other  urban  areas  will  feel  the  disastrous 
effects  for  years  to  come. 

Having  discussed  the  housing  situation  in 
the  riding  of  Etobicoke,  I  would  like  now  to 
offer  some  constructive  suggestions  to  the 
government. 
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Firstly,  I  would  suggest  that  the  social 
planning  council,  the  family  service  associa- 
tion, and  other  similar  organizations  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  be  consulted  in  depth  by  the 
government  so  that  some  of  the  mistakes 
which  were  made  when  earlier  public  housing 
developments  were  built,  can  be  avoided. 

My  second  suggestion  is  closely  related  to 
the  first.  It  would  seem  that  whatever  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
might  have  in  mind,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  planning.  No 
municipality  wants  to  have  a  mess  of  jerry- 
built  accommodation  after  the  plan  is  finished. 
In  that  regard,  I  would  urge  the  government 
to  seriously  consider  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
influx  of  great  numbers  of  people  on  the 
way  of  life  of  the  Etobicoke  community. 

In  the  borough  of  Etobicoke,  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  first  bought  the  Bermuda 
Court  apartments.  The  thing  that  disturbed 
many  people  there  was  not  that  there  was 
going  to  be  public  housing,  but  that  the 
government  took  over  the  whole  set  of  apart- 
ments and  did  not  buy,  say,  one  or  two 
apartments  spaced  or  staggered  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  so  that  the  people  living  there  would 
be  mixed  with  people  who  paid  their  rent  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

Inasmuch  as  condominiums  are  quite  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  part  of  the  HOME  plan  and 
most  likely  be  in  the  riding  of  Etobicoke  in 
due  course,  I  urge  the  government  to  forsake 
the  plan  that  it  has  now  of  setting  off  blocks 
of  pubhc  housing  or  government-assisted  hous- 
ing by  themselves. 

I  would  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  doing  that,  buys  a  house 
here,  a  house  there;  that  it  buys  a  unit  here 
and  there,  and  in  that  way  takes  the  people 
who  are  in  need  of  housing  and  mixes  them 
with  the  people  who  own  their  own  homes 
so  we  do  not  have  areas  of  economic  blight 
iu  the  future. 

It  is  not  enough  to  plan  for  schools  and 
open  spaces.  Provision  should  be  made  when 
planning  for  public  housing  to  plan  also  for 
social  services  such  as  community  centres, 
day  nurseries,  and  so  forth  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  new  residents  who  will  be  occupying 
public  housing  will  come  from  the  core  of  the 
city.  There  will  be  social  problems  similar 
to  those  which  have  arisen  in  other  public 
housing  projects. 

For  instance,  consider  the  hard-working, 
lower  paid  citizen  who  formerly  rented  two 
rooms  and  did  not  have  to  put  out  too  much 
of  his  salary  for  accommodation.    I  have  per- 


sonally heard  of  many  cases  where,  on  moving 
into  public  housing  accommodation,  such  a 
family  finds  that  more  of  their  income  now 
must  go  towards  rent.  No  longer  are  they 
living  cheaply  in  a  one  or  two  room  flat. 
Suddenly,  this  family  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  iDudgeting,  something  which  it  never 
had  to  do  before  and  which  neither  the 
husband  or  wife  is  capable  of  mastering 
alone. 

This  points  out  the  need  for  many  trained 
social  workers  who  should  be  available  to  as- 
sist the  family  to  adapt  to  the  new  way  of  life. 
I  could  go  on  and  talk  of  the  need  of  some 
of  these  families  for  kitchen  fixtures  which 
you  and  I  might  take  for  granted.  I  person- 
ally know  of  many  cases  where  new  families 
have  moved  into  public  housing  in  Etobicoke 
only  to  find  that  there  is  neither  a  stove  or 
a  refrigerator.  At  this  particular  time  in  their 
lives,  these  families  just  do  not  have  the  spare 
cash  to  buy  a  stove  or  a  refrigerator. 

I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  should  say  first  of  all  that  the  officials 
of  the  corporation  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive. However,  they  have  pointed  out  that 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  that  where 
there  is  an  apartment  or  a  maisonette  they 
come  equipped  with  these  facilities.  But  if 
you  have  semi-detached  or  single  or  row 
housing  there  is  no  stove  or  refrigerator 
supplied.  And  as  I  say  this  has  brought  un- 
told hardship  in  the  past. 

I  got  a  letter  on  February  8  from  the 
managing  director  of  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  who,  as  I  say,  has  been  most  co- 
operative. He  pointed  out  that  these  fixtures 
are  not  supplied  when  you  have  single  or 
semi-detached  or  row  housing.  Now,  inas- 
much as  we  are  most  likely  to  have  more  row 
condominium  housing  in  Etobicoke,  I  thought 
that  this  was  a  very  important  matter. 

He  stated  also  in  his  letter  that  he  did  not 
think  this  was  a  problem  which  was  very  im- 
portant. I  must  take  issue  with  him  there, 
because  I  have  heard  from  various  organiza- 
tions, like  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  society 
and  others,  that  is  it  very  important. 

But  in  any  event,  I  understand  that  the 
board  of  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  will 
be  looking  into  this  matter  and  that  the 
managing  director  proposes  to  keep  a  stock 
of  a  limited  number  of  stoves  and  refrigera- 
tors which  could  be  made  available  where  the 
circumstances  warrant. 

With  that  I  do  not  quarrel.  But  what  I 
do  complain  about  is  the  fact  that  he  specific- 
ally states  that  these  stoves  are  not  going  to 
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be  necessarily  new.  Not  necessarily  new  re- 
frigerators—I do  not  know  what  this  means. 
i  take  issue  with  that;  because  after  all,  if 
these  people  are  moving  into  new  accommo- 
dation, it  seems  most  unfair  that  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  should  keep  a  stock  of 
old  second-hand  stoves  and  refrigerators  to 
give  them. 

I  think  if  they  are  moving  into  a  new  house 
and  are  going  to  be  there  for  some  time,  the 
least  the  government  should  do  is  to  have 
fixtures  that  are  new,  and  at  least  have  some- 
thing available. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  social  agencies  like 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  society  and  other 
church  organizations  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  Etobicoke.  However,  it  is  my 
contention  that  the  government  in  its 
planning  should  make  provision  for  the  fact 
that  many  people  moving  into  public  housing 
accommodation  just  do  not  have  a  stove  or 
refrigerator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  person  who 
could  aflFord  to  move  into  a  palatial  high  rise 
apartment  in  Etobicoke,  does  find  a  stove 
and  refrigerator.  One  wonders  why  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  at  least  do  the  same  for 
those  moving  into  public  housing  accommo- 
dation. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  need  for  community 
centres  and  day  nurseries.  In  the  case  of  many 
of  the  new  occupants  of  public  housing,  the 
wife  must  go  out  to  work  to  supplement  the 
husband's  income.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
bound  to  be  children  involved,  there  is  most 
certainly  going  to  be  an  urgent  demand  for 
centres  of  the  day  nursery  type  and  of  the 
well-baby  type  for  such  families. 

As  for  community  centres,  experience  in 
public  housing  projects  such  as  the  Scarlett- 
wood  Acres  in  Etobicoke  indicates  most 
strongly  that  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  the  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  is 
the  presence  of  a  community  centre  or  drop- 
in  centre  or  any  project  which  can  be  used 
to  channel  the  energies  of  the  young  people 
into  sports  and  other  worthwhile  endeavours, 
Mr.  Spefaker. 

Without  trained  social  workers,  trained 
youth  workers  and  community  centres,  I  feel 
that  no  matter  where  public  housing  is  built 
in  Ontario  there  will  be  difficulties  later  as 
far  as  the  young  people  are  concerned. 

My  submission  is  that  the  government 
should  go  out  of  its  way  to  set  up  youth 
councils  and  encourage  organizations  who 
work  with  young  people.  Further,  it  should 
ensure  that  sufficient  land  is  set  aside  for 
building   comniunity  centres,    neighbourhood 


houses,  day  nurseries  and  so  forth.  These 
should  be  built  concurrently  with  the  public 
housing. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  should 
not  only  subsidize  the  operating  costs  of 
such  endeavours,  it  should  contribute  most 
if  not  all  of  the  capital  cost  of  building  these 
amenities. 

I  have  put  forward  several  proposals  which 
I  feel  will  make  the  advent  of  additional  pub- 
lic housing  in  Etobicoke,  or  in  any  other 
urban  area,  a  smooth  one.  If  the  government 
does  not  plan  for  the  social  upheaval  which 
pubhc  housing  may  bring  to  any  large  area, 
then  the  money  the  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  will  no  doubt  be  si)ending 
on  behalf  of  the  government  on  its  HOME 
project  wall  have  been  wasted. 

In  closing  these  few  remarks  in  this  the 
Throne  Debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  feelings  expressed 
by  many  others  in  my  party  who  have  made 
it  quite  clear  that  because  of  the  many  sins 
of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
there  is  a  vague  uneasiness  and  worry  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  It  appears 
that  the  government  is  moving  from  crisis  to 
crisis— I  will  not  even  mention  York  Trust- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  No,  I 
think  not. 

Mr.  Braithwaile:  —in  spite  of  what  we  are 
told  by  the  massive  public  relations  depart- 
ment which  the  government  employs.  I  say 
that  this  vague  uneasiness,  this  fear  and  worry 
about  a  rash  government  which  moves  only 
when  it  must  and  then  moves  without  proper 
planning,  will  crystalize  in  the  form  of  the 
return  of  a  Liberal  government  after  the  next 
election. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East)*:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go  on  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  this  debate,  but  I  think 
in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  should 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the  Throne 
Debate  and  the  private  members'  hour  will 
commence  at  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  .  •        i 

Motion  agreed  to.  - 

The    House    adjourned    at    10.30    o'clock,. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
guests  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  students  from  the  following  schools: 
In  the  east  gallery,  St.  Clement's  separate 
school,  Etobicoke;  in  the  west  gallery.  Nativity 
separate  school,  Islington,  and  St.  Monica's 
separate  school,  Toronto. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  the  House  by  reason 
of  the  resignation  of  Louis  P.  Cecile,  former 
member  for  the  electoral  district  of  Prescott. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  this  bill,  section  1,  with 
reference  to  the  1962-1967  taxation  years,  is 
deleted,  thus  extending  the  period  of  applica- 
tion of  the  Act  beyond  the  1967  taxation 
year. 

The  section  is  set  out  in  full  for  con- 
venience of  reference. 

Section  2,  under  the  present  clause,  the  tax 
payable  by  individuals  for  the  1967  taxation 
year  is  28  per  cent  points  of  the  tax  payable 
under  the  federal  Act  for  that  taxation  year. 
The  clause,  as  reenacted,  extends  the  prin- 
ciple to  the  1968  year. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  fijrst  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
general  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  the  Act  to  bring  it  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  The  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada,  as  that 
Act  affects  corporations  particularly  with 
respect  to  certain  amendments  to  that  Act 
since  the  1966  session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  section  1,  subsection  10  is  reenacted  to 
bring  it  into  agreement  with  section  400  of 
the  regulations  made  under  The  Income  Tax 
Act  of  Canada. 

A  new  subsection  11  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  the  head  office  of  the  corporation 
is  its  permanent  establishment. 

Section  2,  subsection  1  of  section  4  is  re- 
enacted  in  order  to  increase  the  corporation 
income  tax  rate  from  11  per  cent  to  12  per 
cent  for  the  fiscal  years  of  corporations  end- 
ing in  1967. 

The  federal  government  has  introduced 
legislation  for  a  corresponding  increase  of 
one  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  the  provincial  tax 
abatement  to  corporations  under  section  40 
of  The  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada. 

Subsection  2  is  reenacted  and  provides  for 
a  corresponding  increase  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  Ontario  abatement  with  respect  to  por- 
tions of  taxable  income  deemed  to  have  been 
earned  outside  Ontario. 

The  amendment  to  subsection  35  of  section 
4  of  the  Act  is  consequential  on  the  increase 
of  one  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  provincial  tax 
abatement  by  the  federal  government. 

Section  3— this  amendment  adds  to  the 
definition  of  proceeds  of  disposition,  the 
clause  to  remove  any  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  proceeds  where  a  corpora- 
tion has  foreclosed  or  property  is  sold  under 
the  provisions  of  a  mortgage. 

A  similar  amendment  has  been  made  to 
section  20  of  The  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada. 

In  section  4,  the  amendments  revise  and 
extend  the  provisions  of  section  39  of  the 
Act,  dealing  with  charitable  donations  and 
correspond  with  amendments  to  section  27  of 
The  Income  Tax  Act  (Canada)— 

A  deduction  for  a  gift  made  to  a  charitable 
organization  in  Canada  may  be  made  in 
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computing  taxable  income  of  a  corporation 
only  if  the  donee  is  a  registered  Canadian 
charitable  organization. 

Section  5— the  amendment  provides  that— 
Where  the  principal  business  of  a  corpora- 
tion during  a  fiscal  year  was  dealing  or 
trading  in  bonds,  shares,  or  debentures,  it 
will  not  qualify  as  a  non-resident  owned 
investment  corporation. 

A  similar  amendment  has  been  made  to 
section  70  of  The  Income  Tax  Act  (Canada). 

Section  6— the  amendment  in  the  circum- 
stances set  out  therein  extends  the  time 
within  which  a  manufacturing  or  processing 
business  may  commence  production  in  reason- 
able commercial  quantities  in  a  designated 
area,  and  still  qualify  for  the  36  month 
exemption  from  tax  on  income  under  sub- 
section 1  of  section  46(a).  A  similar  amend- 
ment has  been  made  in  The  Income  Tax  Act 
(Canada). 

Section  7— the  amendment  extends  the 
definition  of  a  mine  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exemption  from  tax  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  operation  of  a  mine  during  the  36 
month  period  commencing  with  the  day  on 
v/hich  the  mine  came  into  production.  The 
definition  will  now  include  "a  well  for  the 
extraction  of  material  from  a  silvite  deposit". 
A  corresponding  amendment  has  been  made 
to  section  83  of  The  Income  Tax  Act 
(Canada). 

Section  8  is  a  result  of  the  passage  of  The 
National  Transportation  Act  (Canada).  The 
Income  Tax  Act  (Canada)  will  be  amended 
to  substitute  the  Canadian  transport  commis- 
sion for  the  board  of  transport  commissioners 
for  Canada.  The  Corporations  Tax  Act  is 
brought  into  line.  This  section  comes  into 
force  on  proclamation. 

Section  9— These  amendments  are  intended 
to  clarify  the  intent. 

Section  10,  subsection  1— Subsection  4  of 
section  75  is  no  longer  required  with  the 
amendments  contained  in  section  9  of  this 
bill.  Subsection  2— The  rate  of  penalty 
interest  is  changed  from  one  quarter  of  one 
per  cent  per  month,  or  part  thereof,  to  three 
per  cent  per  annum.  Subsection  3— This  new 
subsection  will  impose  penalty  interest  of 
three  per  cent  per  annum  on  tax  that  remains 
unpaid  after  assessment  for  re-assessment. 
This  penalty  interest  will  commence  two 
months  after  tlie  date  of  mailing  of  the  notice 
of  assessment  or  re-assessment.  This  sub- 
section comes  into  force  on  June  30,  1967. 

Section  11— Present  notices  of  assessment 
or  re-assessment  must  be  mailed  to   a  cor- 


poration by  registered  mail.  This  amendment 
will  permit  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  use  ^ 
the  ordinary  mail  or  personal  service  for 
delivering  notice  of  assessment  or  re-assess- 
ment. I  might  add  further  to  section  11,  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  still  have  the  right 
to  mail  by  registered  mail  or  personal  service 
in  those  situations  where  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary, but  this,  it  is  estimated,  will  involve  or 
provide  for  a  saving  of  some  $35,000  a  year 
in  postage. 


THE  CANCER  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  Under  the  present 
Act  the  medical  advisory  board  must  be 
chosen  from  the  medical  advisory  board  of 
the  Ontario  cancer  treatment  and  research 
foundation.  The  purpose  of  presenting  this 
amendment  to  the  House  is  to  broaden  the 
representation  of  this  advisory  board. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT,  1967 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
Act,  1967. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  intro- 
duction of  this  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  Act  is  a  natural  sequence  to 
our  changing  concepts  in  the  field  of  human 
betterment.  This  Act  replaces  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  Act  and  basically 
changes  the  name  of  the  department  to  that 
of  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  A  new  emphasis  upon  service  pro- 
grammes calls  for  this  step  because  mainten- 
ance programmes  have  now  been  developed, 
both  at  provincial  and  federal  levels.  The 
future  trend  must  be  related  to  services  to 
families  and  individuals  and  this  Act  sets 
the  stage  for  a  broader  approach  in  coun- 
selling and  rehabilitation  of  families  and 
single  persons. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  family  services  branch  which  will 
specialize  in  counselling  and  rehabilitative 
activities.     The    Department    of    Social    and 
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Family   Services   Act   gives    a   formal   recog- 
nition to  these  advances. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
acquaint  the  members  with  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  on  the  development  of  a 
programme  format  for  the  estimates.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  on  May  31,  1966,  my  pre- 
decessor in  office  announced  to  this  House 
that  we  were  working  to  make  improvements 
in  our  budgetting  and  financial  control  system, 
keeping  in  mind  the  comments  made  by 
various  members  and  particularly  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  on  public 
accounts.  These  improvements  represent  part 
of  a  broad  and  far-reaching  effort  to  reorient 
government  financial  management  to  focus 
on  the  purposes  of  government  expenditures 
rather  than  on  the  objects  of  expenditures. 

We  also  anticipate  a  number  of  changes  in 
accounting  and  administrative  systems  to 
bring  the  administration  of  our  programmes 
closely  in  line  with  current  managerial  prac- 
tices. These  techniques  which  are  currently 
under  development  in  a  number  of  other 
government  jurisdictions  as  well  as  our  own, 
represent  a  managerial  system  known  as  pro- 
gramme budgetting.  Our  goal  in  this  develop- 
ment is  to  achieve  the  following:  To  provide 
for  the  Legislature  a  means  of  allocating  re- 
sources by  objectives  and  not  just  by  objects 
of  expenditure;  to  facilitate  programme 
planning  and  evaluation  at  senior  levels  of 
management  in  departments  and  at  the 
Treasury  board  and  Cabinet  level  of  govern- 
ment; to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  objectives  by  means 
of  an  allied  technique  of  responsibility 
accounting;  to  assist  in  the  determination  of 
the  true  costs  of  programmes  and  the  quality 
of  managerial  performance,  and  to  facilitate 
the  budgetting  process  and  economic  analysis 
providing  suitably  classified  information  on 
government  expenditure,  including  forecasts 
of  expenditure. 

Since  the  former  Provincial  Treasurer's 
statement  to  the  Legislature  on  this  matter, 
a  special  interdepartment  steering  committee 
and  task  force  under  the  direction  of  the 
Treasury  board  secretariate  has  been  formed 
to  study  and  recommend  on  feasible  alterna- 
tives to  existing  budgetting  and  programme 
planning  techniques.  The  scope  and  intent 
of  programme  budgetting  has  been  outlined 
to  all  Deputy  Ministers  and  detailed  discus- 
sions on  programme  budgetting  have  so  far 
been  held  with  at  least  eight  departments. 
This  committee  is  currently  concerned  with 
such  matters  as  determining  the  feasibility  of 


charging  for  services  now  provided,  in  effect, 
free  from  department  to  department,  with 
appropriation  control  and  monitoring  tech- 
niques, including  possible  revision  of  the 
standard  objects  of  expenditure  we  now  use. 

Changes  in  the  present  methods  of  plan- 
ning and  reporting  on  programme  develop- 
ment to  the  House  and  to  government  and 
within  the  civil  service  are  also  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  been  chosen 
as  the  pilot  project  for  this  new  system  and 
the  staffs  of  this  department  and  of  Treasury 
board  are  now  studying  and  testing  the  feas- 
ibility of  these  techniques.  I  am  sure  that 
members  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  in 
achieving  fundamental  changes  such  as  these 
within  an  organization  as  large  and  diverse 
as  the  government  of  Ontario.  These  changes 
in  management  practice  and  technique  and 
programme  administration  are  intertwined 
with  changes  to  the  estimates  presented  to 
the  House.  Until  recommendations  on  pro- 
gramme budgetting  have  been  more  fully 
considered  and  tested,  I  believe  it  would  be 
premature  to  alter  the  format  of  the  estimates 
to  reflect  programme  budgetting. 

Therefore,  this  year's  estimates  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  traditional  form.  However,  it 
is  desirable  that  members  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  our  thinking  and  proposals  on 
the  form  in  which  departmental  estimates 
may  best  be  presented  to  the  Legislature.  I 
shall  endeavour  before  the  end  of  the  current 
session  to  place  before  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic accounts  a  draft  or  model  of  estimates  in 
a  programme  form.  This  will  encompass  the 
activities  of  at  least  one  major  division  of  a 
department,  or  possibly  a  complete  depart- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  procedure,  any  changes 
planned  in  the  estimates  to  reflect  a  pro- 
gramme format  will  be  introduced  to  the 
committee  on  public  accounts  for  its  review 
and  recommendations  to  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
of  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  I  wonder  if  he 
could  go  on  and  tell  us  when  we  will  begin 
the  examination  of  the  estimates  and  which 
departments   should   we   be  prepared   for? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  suggest  the  hon. 
member  address  that  question  to  the  House 
leader. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  House  leader 
would  give  us  an  answer  then? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
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will  be  ready  to  start  the  estimates  almost 
immediately.  We  have  the  Throne  Debate 
before  us  at  the  moment,  which  I  doubt  will 
be  completed  today.  I  would  anticipate  it 
would  be  completed  tomorrow  and  we  will 
have  the  vote,  hoping  that  it  will  be  favour- 
able to  the  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  There 
are  good  groimds  for  doubt. 

Interjections  by  some  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  ready  and  the 
first  department's  estimates  will  be  those  of 
The  Department  of  Agriculture   and   Food. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wish 
to  advise  the  House  of  changes  in  The  Con- 
struction Safety  Act  regulations  which  are 
designed  to  assure  greater  on-the-job  protec- 
tion for  workers.  We  have  concluded  that  it 
is  both  practical  and  necessary  to  place  in  the 
regulations  provisions  which  spell  out  in 
greater  detail  the  requirements  surrounding 
the  design  and  erection  of  multiple-tier  false- 
work of  construction  projects.  Henceforth, 
such  falsework  must  be  designed  by  profes- 
sional engineers,  the  plans  must  bear  the  sig- 
nature of  the  engineer  and  must  be  available 
at  the  project  at  all  times.  The  design  also 
must  provide  detailed  specifications  for  all 
material  to  be  used.  It  then  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  contractor  to  ensure  that 
the  falsework  is  constructed  in  accordance 
with  these  drawings  and  specifications. 

Basically,  these  changes  will  accomplish 
the  following  objectives:  first,  they  will  help 
to  ensure  that  falsework  is  designed  by  pro- 
fessionally competent  persons;  next,  they  will 
help  to  pinpoint  responsibility  for  falsework 
design  and  specification,  that  they  will  help 
to  ensure  that  adequate  materials  are  used 
and  finally  they  will  also  help  to  ensure  the 
contractors  follow  safe  procedures  in  the 
erection  and  use  of  falsework. 

These  amendments  follow  a  review  and 
recommendations  of  the  coroner's  jury  that 
investigated  the  death  of  nine  men  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Heron  Road  bridge  in  Ottawa 
last  August.  They  incorporate  the  jury's 
recommendations  dealing  with  the  construc- 
tion and  design  of  falsework  and  the  materials 
used  in  building  it.  They  were  amended  after 
consultation  with  senior  officials  of  major 
engineering  firms  and  construction  associations 
of  Ontario  and  the  association  of  professional 
engineers.  Other  jury  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  design  criteria  for  permanent 
bridge  structures  are  now  under  review  by 


The  Department  of  Highways,  consulting 
firms  and  professional  associations.  A  study 
of  all  sections  of  The  Construction  Safety 
Act  by  the  professional  engineers  and  officers 
of  the  construction  safety  branch  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  a  few  months.  This  review 
started  several  months  ago  and  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  updating  the  Act  in 
the  light  of  experience   gained  to  date. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
notice  of  which  has  been  given.  It  is  a  two- 
part  question:  1.  Is  the  Minister  kept  in- 
formed of  any  safety  defects  in  cars  made  in 
the  United  States  and  imported  into  Canada; 
and  2.  If  so,  what  steps  does  he  take  to  see 
that  owners  of  such  cars  are  notified  to  have 
them  corrected? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Yes,  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  are 
keeping  me  informed  on  all  their  programmes 
of  new  car  safety  recalls.  I  take  steps  to 
satisfy  myself  that  the  manufacturers  are  fol- 
lowing this  procedure  in  every  programme  of 
call-backs:  (1)  every  owner  is  individually 
notified  by  mail  of  a  possible  defect  in  his 
car.  The  notice  includes  a  request  that  he 
take  the  car  to  a  dealer  for  inspection  and  the 
resulting  repair  if  the  defect  be  located;  (2) 
each  programme  is  continued  in  operation 
until  every  owner  has  been  located  and 
notified. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour.  How  many  laid-off  auto  workers 
at  Oshawa  have  found  new  employment?  And 
how  many  laid-ofiF  auto  workers  at  Oshawa 
have  now  started  in  a  retraining  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  questions  from  the  hon  member  for  Went- 
worth East,  I  would  advise  that  following 
the  layoff  of  employees  at  General  Motors  in 
Oshawa  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  two  meetings 
of  these  employees  were  called  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Ontario  government.  A  team  of 
federal  and  provincial  officials  outlined  a  wide 
range  of  training  and  job  placement  services 
that  were  available  to  these  workers  through 
the  programmes  administered  by  The  Ontario 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labour  and 
the  federal  Department  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration. 

Since  then,  some  248  of  these  laid-off 
workers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  govern- 
ment's training  and  retraining  programmes. 
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With  respect  to  the  placement  of  laid-off 
workers  in  alternate  employment,  this  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government  man- 
power centres  in  Oshawa,  Toronto  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
question  is  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs.  If  as  the  Minister  has  stated,  the 
system  of  assessing  taxes  in  many  munici- 
palities is  in  violation  of  the  statute,  what 
action  does  the  Minister  propose  to  take  to 
ensure  that  the  law  is  respected? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Municipal 
AfiFairs):  In  answering  the  hon.  member's 
question,  I  am  very  pleased  to  give  him  some 
evidence  of  what  has  already  been  done  and 
what  has  already  been  undertaken  in  dealing 
with  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  quote  half 
a  dozen  ideas  and  procedures  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  department  in  recent 
years. 

The  department  has  paid  the  cost  of  rewrit- 
ing the  assessor's  training  course,  which  is 
given  by  the  extension  department  of  Queen's 
University.  We  have  done  that  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  institute  of  municipal  assessors 
of  Ontario.  We  have  supplied  at  no  cost  to 
either  the  university  or  to  the  institute  of 
assessors  a  senior  tutor  to  administer  the 
training  course.  Successful  students  have  a 
portion  of  cost  of  the  course— the  tuition  fees 
—returned  to  them  upon  passing  the  neces- 
sary examination. 

The  department  has  provided  a  modern  and 
up-to-date  assessment  system,  composed  of 
assessment  manuals  and  guides  for  the  use  of 
the  municipal  assessors.  These  manuals  pro- 
vide for  the  valuation  of  all  real  property  at 
market  value,  providing  for  added  protection 
to  the  ratepayer  on  appeal,  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  differential  assessment  referred  to 
in  my  address  to  the  rural  municipalities  as- 
sociation a  few  days  ago. 

The  department  has  also  provided  class- 
room and  field  training  to  municipal  assessors 
l^y  members  of  the  assessment  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AfiFairs,  which  ac- 
quaints them  with  the  procedures  outlined  in 
these  manuals  and  guides,  and  trains  them 
in  the  proper  use  of  these  new  assessment 
techniques.  This  training,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
been  conducted  in  20  counties  and  five  dis- 
tricts of  the  province  and  has  also  been 
conducted  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
cities. 

On  January  1,  1966,  the  department  began 
the  licensing  of  all  municipal  assessors,  de- 
pending on  their  qualifications,  and  by  doing 


that  we  are  controlling  the  entry  into  the 
assessment  field  of  persons  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  be  trained  as  municipal  assessors 
and  who  will  be  able  to  make  a  career  of  this 
particular  field  of  municipal  administration. 

We  have  also  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  centralized  assessment  systems,  which  re- 
moves the  administration  of  the  assessment 
function  from  the  local  municipalities  which 
can  afiFord  only  part-time  assessors  and  places 
the  assessment  in  the  hands  of  either  a 
county  assessment  commissioner  or  a  county 
assessor  who  has  the  facilities  to  maintain 
full-time,  qualified  staff,  employing  up-to- 
date  methods  and  procedures  and  equipment. 

Furthermore,  the  department  oflficials  at 
head  office  and  in  our  branch  oflfices  annually 
review  assessment  rolls  of  the  municipalities 
to  determine  and  discover  errors,  and  to  ad- 
vise the  responsible  assessors  on  proper  pro- 
cedures and  corrections  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  Minister  can  indicate  when  this  massive 
violation  of  the  statute  is  going  to  come  to 
an  end  through  the  extensive  programme  that 
he  has  presented  to  us  once  again  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
that  anybody  could  give  a  date  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  member's  question,  I  suggest  to  you 
that  we  are  doing  everything  possible  to  im- 
prove the  situation  with  respect  to  municipal 
assessments  in  the  province.  I  think  that 
basically  the  whole  matter  rests  on  having 
properly  qualified  people  to  do  the  job  and 
we  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can  to  train 
municipal  assessors  in  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information. 

In  how  many  papers  was  the  full-page  ad 
carried  of  the  Centennial  centre  of  science 
and  technology  and  what  was  the  total  cost? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  It  was  carried,  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  in  the  Toronto  Glohe  and  Mail  and  the 
cost  was  $2,900. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  was  it  only  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say. 
This  was  a  decision  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
I  presume  that  it  was  directed  toward  industry 
and  they  felt  that  the  commercial  section  of 
the  Glohe  and  Mail  had  good  circulation 
among  those  people  they  wanted  to  reach. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  are  13  questions  on  the  order  paper.    I 
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have  five  of  them  and  they  are  directed  to 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  and  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall).  When  are  we  going  to  get  some 
answers  to  these  questions,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  House  leader? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  doubt  the  answers  to  the 
questions  will  be  given  by  the  leader  of  the 
House  or  the  Prime  Minister  whenever  they 
are  compiled  and  given  to  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  two  weeks  on  some 
of  them  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  notice  of 
which  has  been  given  and  it  is  as  follows; 

Has  the  Minister  received  a  communication 
from  the  president  of  local  6500,  united  steel 
workers  of  America,  alleging  that  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  is  practising  dis- 
crimination against  members  of  the  union's 
safety  and  health  committee?  If  so,  what 
action,  if  any,  upon  this  complaint  does  the 
Minister  contemplate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  of  the  member 
for  Sudbury  has  been  given  by  the  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  question  I  would  advise  that  I  received  a 
communication  from  the  president  of  the 
local  in  Sudbury  and  my  department  has  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  oflBcials  and  will 
discuss  it  further  with  the  other  aflFected 
parties. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Monsieur 
Torateur,  il  me  fait  plaisir  de  commencer  mes 
remarques  dans  mon  discours  sur  le  Discours 
du  Trone  dans  la  langue  de  mes  aieux. 

J'aurais  aime  faire  mon  discours  en  entier 
dans  cette  belle  langue  frangaise.    Toutefois, 


par  consideration  des  quelques  membres  de 
cette  legislature  qui  pourraient  avoir  quelque 
difficulte  a  suivre  mon  discours,  je  me  con- 
tenterai  de  feliciter  I'orateur  pour  sa  grande 
comprehension  et  sa  sympathie  pour  tous  les 
membres  de  cette  legislature. 

Je  dois  aussi  ajouter  que  la  population  de 
langue  frangaise  de  I'Ontario  est  heureuse  de 
la  decision  du  gouvemement  de  donner  une 
plus  grande  part  a  I'enseignement  du  frangais 
dans  toutes  les  ecoles  de  la  province. 

It  is  for  me  a  great  pleasure  to  begin  my 
remarks  in  the  Throne  debate  in  the  language 
of  my  ancestors. 

I  would  have  liked  to  make  my  entire 
speech  in  French.  However,  in  consideration 
for  the  members  of  this  Legislature  who 
might  have  some  trouble  in  following  my 
remarks,  I  will  simply  congratulate  the 
Speaker  for  his  great  sympathy  for  all  the 
members  of  this  Legislature. 

I  will  add  also  that  the  French  speaking 
population  of  Ontario  is  very  happy  of  the 
decision  of  the  government  permitting,  on  a 
greater  scale,  the  teaching  of  the  French 
language  in  all  the  schools  of  this  province 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  English  first 
would  be  better. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Is  the 
member  offended? 

Mr.  Edwards:  Tlie  English  first  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  time  to  reply  to  my  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  the  great  county 
of  Perth.  I  will  be  speaking  to  him  privately 
about  it  and  I  might  be  able  to  give  him  a 
few  lessons. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  know  that  the  hon.  House 
leader  (Mr.  Rowntree)  was  quite  happy  to 
understand  our  nice  language  when  he  was 
in  Quebec  over  the  weekend,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  impression  that  he  got  was  that  there 
was  real  goodwill  in  la  belle  province,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  their  language  is  the  French 
language. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  beginning 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  protest  on  behalf 
of  my  party  on  the  lack  of  speakers  from  the 
government  side  in  this  important  debate. 
We  feel  it  would  be  important  to  get  their 
party's  point  of  view  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
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eminently  unfair  to  have  all  hon.  members 
on  this  side  of  the  Legislature  speak  at  the 
same  time.  The  public  of  Ontario,  I  am  sure, 
would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  the  many  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  White)  will 
see  to  it  that  this  is  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first  offer  my  sincere 
felicitations  for  your  fairness  in  presiding 
over  the  debates  of  this  Legislature,  and  I 
would  gladly  join  the  many  speakers  who 
have  suggested  your  appointment  as  a  per- 
manent Speaker. 

The  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly) 
is  also  to  be  congratulated  on  his  reappoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
■whole  House.  He  has  added  to  his  prestige 
as  a  member  of  this  Legislature  in  accomp- 
lishing during  the  past  year  a  very  difficult 
task.  Although  I  agree  most  heartily  with  the 
members  of  my  party  who  have  criticized  a 
large  number  of  Ministers  now  in  the  Cabinet, 
I  would  like,  however,  to  congratulate  the 
new  Ministers  on  their  appointments. 
.  To  the  members  for  Prescott  (Mr.  Cecile) 
and  St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts)— and  the  hon. 
member  for  Prescott,  as  you  have  just  heard, 
has  resigned  from  this  Legislature— I  would 
like  to  say  that  they  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  their  constituents  under  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  I  wish  them  well  on 
their  retirement  from  active  politics. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  to  this  Legis- 
lature my  compatriot,  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  address  in  the  Throne  debate. 

I  would  also  add  a  word  of  congratulation 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Yakabuski)  who  had  the  honour  to  second 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne. 

Although  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  disagree  vehemently  with  the  things 
that  the  last  hon.  member  said  in  his  speech. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  my  felicitations.  The 
criticisms  I  will  offer  and  the  suggestions  I 
will  make  stem  from  the  fact  that  I  am,  at 
this  time,  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  for  this  great 
region  of  eastern  Ontario. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  region  has  re- 
ceived so  little  from  the  government,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  received  almost  solid 
support  in  the  last  three  or  four  elections.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  a  number  of 
representatives  from  my  party  will  accom- 
pany me  to  Toronto  after  the  next  election. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora— 
unfortunately  he  is  not  in  his  seat— that  his 
predecessors  have,  over  the  years,  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  the  many 
problems  in  their  area.  But,  alas,  what  hap- 
pens? Nothing.  Nothing  happens.  All  those 
requests  are  to  no  avail. 

Now  this  time  what  happens?  In  the  last 
election,  great  caravans  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
and  Tory  henchmen  invaded  Kenora  during 
the  election  campaign  last  fall.  I  can  hear 
some  of  the  promises  made  during  the  cam- 
paign, telling  the  people  how  much  they 
would  receive  if  they  elected  a  Tory  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  this  time  it  worked. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  will  one  day  wake  up  to  find 
that  the  government  knows  about  his  con- 
stituency problems  only  at  election  time,  just 
as  the  people  from  Ottawa  and  eastern  On- 
tario have,  no  doubt,  over  the  years  listened 
to  their  many  promises  and  observed  their 
few  accomplishments. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  when  he  complains 
about  the  slow  rate  of  development  of  the 
Lakehead  and  of  northwestern  Ontario.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Freeman)  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister  about  the  conditions  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  One  thing  he  seems  to  forget 
is  that  in  the  past  23  years,  the  government 
of  Ontario  has  done  practically  nothing  for 
the  development  of  that  part  of  Ontario.  The 
same  may  be  said  for  eastern  Ontario  and 
northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Mines  often 
makes  me  think  of  this  great  pair  that  are 
appearing  at  the  hotel  where  I  live— Edgar 
Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Which  one? 

Mr.  Racine:  Well,  I  will  leave  it  to  hon. 
members  of  the  House  to  decide  which  one 
the  Minister  of  Mines  represents  in  my  mind. 

Does  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  realize 
that  the  great  natural  resources  his  area  pos- 
sesses were  there  in  1944?  Does  he  realize 
that  practically  nothing  was  done  during  all 
those  years  for  their  development?  As  I  have 
said  before— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I  am 
making  my  point. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  guess  I  am  getting  under 
the  skin  of  some  of  the  members  who  have 
not  done  their  duty  in  the  past. 

As  I  have  said  before,  Ontario  will  prosper 
only  if  all  the  areas  are  completely  devel- 
oped. I  doubt  very  much  that  this  govern- 
ment is  able  to  employ  energetic  means  of 
developing  these  areas.  It  seems  so  much 
easier  to  encourage  branch  plants  to  become 
established  in  areas  already  overpopulated, 
and  promises  made  at  election  times  resemble 
very  much  the  tactics  employed  by  the 
Duplessis  regime  in  Quebec. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  that 
regime  you  did  not  get  roads,  bridges,  or 
other  public  works  if  the  representative  of  a 
constituency  was  in  the  Opposition.  Let  us 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  province  will 
not  be  plagued  in  the  next  campaign  by  a 
wave  of  Duplessisism.  His  era  has  left  Que- 
bec in  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  just  as  a  long 
Tory  regime  in  Ontario  has  injured  the  nor- 
mal development  of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Racine:  May  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  make  a 
few  comments  on  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  in  this  debate.  I 
hope  my  friend  did  not  send  too  many  copies 
of  his  speech  to  the  people  of  Renfrew  South, 
because  it  contained  so  many  exaggerations 
of  the  government's  accomplishments  in  his 
constituency  that  the  people  will  think  he  was 
speaking  about  another  area. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  member  for  Ren- 
frew South  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  party  he  represents  had  been  more  ag- 
gressive and  a  little  less  conservative,  all  of 
eastern  Ontario  would  have  shared  in  the 
growth  that  took  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
province.  If  The  Department  of  Highways 
had  tried  to  attract  industry  by  building  high- 
ways 15  or  20  years  ago,  much  industry 
would  have  been  established  in  the  area. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  We 
had  to  catch  up  after  Mitch— that  took  a  long 
while. 

Mr.  Racine:  Well,  it  is  a  long,  long  time 
ago  and  instead  of  exporting  our  labour  force 
to  other  parts  of  the  province— and  that  does 
not  apply  only  to  eastern  Ontario,  it  applies 
to  many  other  parts  of  Ontario— instead  of  ex- 
porting our  labour  force  perhaps  to  other 
provinces  and  to  another  country,  we  would 
have  used  it  for  the  development  of  eastern 
Ontario. 


Allow  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  quote  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Ottawa  Journal  on  January 
23,  1967,  and  everybody  in  his  House  knows 
that  the  Ottawa  Journal  is  not  usually  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Liberal  Party.  Let  me  quote 
from  this  very  reliable  paper: 

Eastern  Ontario,  which  feels  badly  used 
in  the  distribution  of  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince, will  read  with  appreciation  this  sen- 
tence in  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  monthly 
review  on  this  province:  "A  wider  geo- 
graphical spread  of  industrial  development 
would  serve  to  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  the  congested  horseshoe  where  demands 
for  space,  transportation  and  service  facili- 
ties are  already  pointing  to  a  future  where 
one  unbroken  metropolis  will  stretch  for 
100  miles  around  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario." 

And  I  would  like  to  quote  another  paragraph 

from  the  same  article: 

Ontario  has  the  opportunity  to  use  its 
wealth  and  experience  to  develop  policies 
for  future  growth,  and  if  it  could  take  a 
leading  part  in  coordinating  its  activities 
with  economic  policies  originating  at  the 
federal  level,  all  regions  in  the  country 
might  benefit  from  the  lessons  to  be 
learned.  If  the  economic  expansion  of  the 
last  few  years  can  be  sustained  and  pros- 
perity spread  more  evenly,  the  province 
will  be  contributing  something  to  national 
growth  which  goes  far  beyond  its  own 
borders. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  last  paragraph  of 
this  lead  editorial  from  the  Journal: 

Ontario,  we  guess,  is  prepared  to  be  a 
model  for  the  other  provinces  and  could 
serve  well  in  the  role.  But  before  that 
interesting  era  arrives,  however,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  its  own  house  put  in 
order  with  more  of  the  good  furniture  in 
rooms  now  neglected. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  eastern  Ontario, 
I  would  hke  to  suggest  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  and  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  to  use  all  pos- 
sible persuasion  to  get  the  Cabinet  to  build 
a  highway  that  would  get  travellers  quickly 
and  safely  to  the  capital  of  our  great  coun- 
try. I  would  suggest  that  this  new  highway 
be  built  without  delay  starting  in  the  Morris- 
burg  region,  which  would  permit  travellers 
to  reach  Ottawa  in  about  half  the  time  it 
now  takes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
general    remarks    on    the    Speech    from    the 
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Throne  before  speaking  on  two  subjects  that 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  residents  of 
Ottawa  and  the  area.  I  am  referring  to  the 
hospital,  problem  and  to  the  many  problems 
surrounding  the  implementation  of  the  Jones 
Teport  regarding  municipal  governments  in 
the  Ottawa  area.  On  page  3  of  the  Throne 
Speech,   I  read: 

My  government  recognizes  the  problem 
of  the  small  homeowner,  who  through 
expropriation  loses  his  home  for  the  good 
of  the  community  and  thereby  faces  reloca- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
settled  satisfactorily  for  all  concerned.  Em- 
bodied in  the  programme  of  my  govern- 
ment will  be  provisions  to  deal  with  such 
situations. 

I  say  to  you  Mr.  Speaker,  and  through  you 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature: 
Where  has  the  government  been  during  the 
past  few  years  when  thousands  of  property 
owners  have  been  expropriated,  in  many  cases 
without  proper  compensation?  Are  you  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  Ottawa  alone  thousands 
of  people  have  been  expropriated  and  in  order 
to  get  proper  housing  for  their  families  have 
liad  to  mortgage  their  new  homes  for  a  conr 
siderable  amount?  It  is  true  that  in  many 
instances  the  home  they  were  in  was  not  a 
new  one.  In  any  case  they  were  quite  satis- 
fied to  live  in  it  and  the  new  accommodation 
they  got  was  not  any  better  than  the  one 
that  was  expropriated.  Has  the  government 
suddenly  become  aware  of  this  problem? 
Everyone  knew  long  ago  that  there  was  a 
problem.  Why  wait  until  1967  to  find  a 
solution  for  a  problem  that  has  existed  for 
the  past  five  or  10  years? 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  same  page  men- 
tions the  fact  that  transportation  plays  a 
vital  role  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  life  of  our  people.  Accordingly,  and  I 
xead: 

A  comprehenisve  study  of  the  character 
and  expanding  transportation  needs  of  our 
entire  province  will  be  conducted.  This 
will  result  in  a  broad  transportation  policy 
appropriate  to  the  rapidly  changing  require- 
ments of  modern  life. 

The  next  paragraph  refers  to  the  new  com- 
muters* service  known  as  GO  transit.  It  also 
states  that  the  government  intends  to  achieve 
3.  better-balanced  transportation  system  so  as 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  expenditures  on  free- 
way construction  in  areas  in  southern  Ontario 
Avhere  such  problems  are  especially  severe. 


I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  writer  of 
the  Throne  Speech  is  aware  that  the  city  of 
Ottawa  and  the  Ottawa  transportation  com- 
mission have  made  representations  to  the 
government  asking  for  help  to  solve  their 
transportation  problems.  They  have  asked  for 
help  for  many,  many  years  and  in  the  same 
period  the  Ottawa  representatives  have  been 
asked  to  make  representations  to  the  Cabinet 
in  order  to  get  relief  from  the  $375,000 
which  the  Ottawa  transportation  commission 
is  paying  each  year  in  diesel  and  vehicle 
taxes.  What  steps  has  the  government  taken 
to  solve  die  Ottawa  transportation  commis- 
sion's problems?  Is  the  Cabinet  waiting  for 
a  crisis  to  do  something  about  the  public 
transit  in  Ottawa?  From  an  editorial  in  the 
Ottawa  Journal  of  January  25  of  this  year  I 
would  like  to  quote  the  following  extract: 

Transport  Minister  Haskett  should  recog- 
nize the  anomaly  of  a  public  transit  utility 
paying  taxes  to  support  provincial  high- 
ways it  does  not  use.  He  should  take  up 
the  OTC's  cause  in  the  Ontario  Cabinet  and 
this  representation  should  be  more  effective 
with  a  provincial  election  on  the  horizon. 

OTC  passengers  have  supported  public  transit 
in  Ottawa  since  1958  without  a  cent  of  help 
from  the  city  as  a  whole,  and  I  might  say 
without  a  cent  of  help  from  the  provincial 
government.  Yet  an  efficient,  attractive  bus 
system  is  as  important  to  the  man  who  drives 
to  work  each  day  and  never  boards  a  bus 
as  it  is  to  the  bus  riders.  Public  transit  is 
essential  to  commerce.  It  is  the  alternative  of 
proliferating  expressways  and  still  larger 
traffic  jams.  It  is  the  poor  man's  only  trans- 
port. 

The  day  is  past  when  the  OTC  can  expect 
to  offer  the  standard  of  service  the  com- 
munity demands  from  fare  box  revenue 
alone.  Instead  of  higher  fares,  which  would 
be  largely  self-defeating,  the  OTC  should  be 
helped  with  tax  relief  and  some  form  of 
direct  subsidy.  To  prevent  shortages  of  buses 
for  peak  periods,  and  lead  to  less  overcrowd- 
ing and  fewer  disgruntled  passengers,  the 
OTC  needs  funds  to  buy  more  than  24  buses 
a  year— the  present  rate  which  barely  keeps 
ahead  of  replacements.  Intelligent  subsidy  and 
some  help  for  buses  in  the  traffic  lanes  will 
mean  a  continuing  increase  in  passengers,  a 
healthier  transportation  system  and  a  better 
city. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port and  to  tiie  Minister  of  Highways,  who 
both  come  from  eastern  Ontario,  to  have  a 
good  look  at  the  Ottawa-Hull  transportation 
study.    The    main    recommendation    of    that 
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study  consisted  of  the  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  expressways  in  the  Ottawa  area  that 
would  allow  some  225,000  automobiles  to 
travel  in  a  given  period.  As  has  been  said 
before,  and  it  is  important  to  repeat  it,  what 
is  needed  is  a  well-organized  system  of  pub- 
lic transit  to  transport  people  to  and  from 
their  place  of  business.  The  implementation 
of  this  transportation  study  would  bring 
about  the  demolition  of  many  areas  of  the 
city  at  a  cost  neither  the  city  of  Ottawa  nor 
the  provincial  government  can  afford.  In 
fact,  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  these  new 
expressways  have  risen  anywhere  from  $350,- 
000,000  to  $1  billion  during  the  next  20 
years. 

Instead  of  spending  $20  to  $50  million  a 
year  to  transport  automobiles  I  would  suggest 
a  subsidy  of  $1  million  a  year  to  transport 
people,  which  would  accomphsh  the  same 
results.  The  combined  eflForts  of  the  Minister 
of  Highways  and  the  Minister  of  Transport 
would  do  much  to  solve  this  problem  that  is 
presently  a  source  of  much  worry  on  the 
part  of  the  council  of  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  comment  on 
all  subjects  covered  by  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  I  would  like,  however,  to  offer  some 
comments  on  one  or  two  more  points. 

First,  an  interesting  item  appears  on  page  7 
of  the  Throne  Speech  and  I  would  like  to 
read  this  paragraph. 

There  will  be  placed  before  you  a  pro- 
gramme to  provide  additional  bilingual 
agricultural  extension  personnel  in  On- 
tario. For  this  purpose  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  provide  agricultural  training 
in   higher   education   in   both   languages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  the  govern- 
ment does  not  feel  it  has  just  discovered  this 
area  of  need.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart)  remembers  that 
three  years  ago  I  drew  his  attention  to  this 
problem.  At  that  time  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  sons  of  farmers  of  many  areas  in  this 
province  were  leaving  the  farms  because  they 
could  not  get  training  in  their  own  language. 
I  hope  that  this  programme  is  implemented 
quickly  in  order  to  correct  an  injustice  that 
has  been  going  on  for  much  too  long. 

I  would  like  to  comment  also  on  the  re- 
marks in  the  last  paragraph  of  page  9  and 
I   quote: 

Every  person  must  be  provided  with 
opportunities  to  develop  his,  or  her,  full 
potential  and  commensurate  with  reality 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  required  maxi- 
mum   education.    Equality    of   educational 


opportunity  is  the  continuing  policy  of  my 
government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  exactly  does  that 
mean?  This  equality  of  opportunity  certainly 
does  not  exist  at  the  present  time.  Many  chil- 
dren in  this  province  are  not  being  offered 
this  opportunity.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  to  those 
children,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  province  itself, 
because  lack  of  proper  training  for  thousands 
in  the  province  deprives  industry  and  busi- 
ness of  their  talent. 

Many  people  in  this  province  will  be 
watching  with  interest  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis)  that  will  bring  to  this  province  real 
equality  of  educational  facilities  for  everyone, 
whatever  their  creed  or  nationality  may  be. 

Nothing  appears  in  the  Speech  from  the 
TTirone  regarding  Ottawa's  hospital  problems. 
Everyone,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  is  aware  of 
that  problem.  Last  year  I  drew  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Legislature  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems of  three  hospitals— the  Ottawa  general, 
St.  Vincent's  and  St.  Louis  de  Montfort. 

The  Ottawa  General  hospital  has  been  look- 
ing after  the  hospital  needs  of  the  population 
of  Ottawa  for  more  than  a  century.  The  two 
other  hospitals  have  been  serving  the  public 
for  many  years.  As  far  as  I  know  the  On- 
tario hospital  services  commission  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  have  not  come  up 
with  the  solution  to  their  problems.  Some 
answers  should  have  been  given  many  years 
ago.  Is  the  government  waiting  for  a  crisis 
l^efore  making  a  decision?  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  assume  his  responsibilities  and 
find  an  inunediate  solution  to  this  very  urgent 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  some  comments  ap- 
pearing in  the  Ottawa  newspapers  regarding 
the  problems  of  another  fine  Ottawa  institu- 
tion,   the    Civic   hospital.    The    headline    ap- 
pearing  in   the   Ottawa   Journal   on   January 
27,  1967,  reads  as  follows:   Plea  for  Financial 
Help.     Dangerous    Crisis    at   Civic    Hospital, 
Chairman  Warns.    I  would  like  to  quote  part 
of  the  news  item- 
Ottawa    residents    will    be    faced    with 
second-class  hospital  service,   and  second- 
class     facilities,     unless     more     money     is 
poured  by  federal  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  chairman  of  the  Civic  hospital's 
board  of  trustees  warned  Thursday. 

Graham  Fraser  in  his  report  to  the  board's 
annual  meeting  said  the  city's  financial  con- 
tribution to  the   hospital  is   insuflBcient  and 
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no  assistance  is  being  provided  by  neighbour- 
ing municipalities  to  the  hospital. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Would  the  speaker  accept  a  question?  Did 
he  read  last  night's  Journal  where  Dr.  Peart 
said  that  the  provincial  government  was 
recognizing  its  responsibilities  to  the  hospitals, 
but  the  federal  government  was  not? 

Mr.  Racine:  I  have  not  read  the  Ottawa 
Journal  but  I  will  read  it  and  I  will  have 
my  comments  to  make  in  due  time.  To 
continue: 

The  federal  government,  as  the  city's 
largest  employer,  should  also  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  funds,  he  said.  Capital 
financing  problems  would  become  even 
greater  until  a  complete  and  sympathetic 
understanding  is  recognized  by  all  levels 
of  government. 

Mr.  Fraser  did  not  mention  the  provincial 
government  in  a  specific  way.  I  am  sure, 
however,  that  the  prime  responsibility  for  the 
present  condition  of  Civic  hospital  rests  with 
this  government.  The  Minister  of  Health 
may  possibly  be  interested  to  listen  to  the 
editorial  comments  following  the  Civic's 
annual  meeting.  The  Journal  editorial  of 
January  30  reads  as  follows: 

The  Urgent  Call  of  the  Civic 
The  first-rate  reports  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ottawa  Civic  hospital  board  of  trustees, 
Graham  Fraser,  and  the  hospital's  executive 
director,  Douglas  Peart,  bring  both  the 
problems  and  the  achievements  of  the  hos- 
pital before  the  people  it  serves  and  Mr. 
Fraser  has  put  it  squarely  to  the  govern- 
ment on  all  levels— either  the  Civic  hospital 
receives  extra  funds  for  building  the  new 
facilities  which  modem  medicine  demands, 
or  the  community  can  at  best  expect  a 
second-class  hospital  service  and  second- 
class  facihties. 

This  is  blunt  talk,  but  Mr.  Fraser  is 
not  a  man  to  cry  wolf.  This  warning  from 
the  hospital  chairman  should  force  the  city 
to  reach  for  the  report  it  received  last  June 
from  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission and  do  something  about  it.  The 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  recom- 
mended a  regional  hospital  board  drawing 
support  not  only  from  Ottawa,  but  from  all 
municipalities.  It  suggests  that  Ottawa  in- 
corporate in  its  mill  rate  an  amount  for 
hospital  support.  The  Civic  hospital,  like 
many  hospitals,  is  restricted  by  the  burden 
of  capital  debt  from  undertaking  vital 
expansion. 


Some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
OHSC  may  not  be  workable  in  Ottawa. 
With  municipal  reorganization  of  the  whole 
area  now  under  close  study  it  may  be 
premature  to  proceed  needlessly  with  the 
regional  hospital  board,  but  it  is  not  pre- 
mature for  Ottawa  and  all  municipalities 
which  use  the  facihties  of  the  Civic  hospital 
to  assure  the  hospital  trustees  that  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards. 

Much  civic  energy  has  been  expended  in 
the  effort  to  bring  a  children's  hospital  in 
the  area.  This  is  a  good  cause,  but  in  the 
process  let  us  not  take  for  granted  the  well- 
being  of  existing  hospitals  with  their  long 
record  of  community  service. 

Mr.  Peart  reported  34,000  patients  were 
admitted  to  the  Ottawa  civic  hospital  last 
year.  In  addition,  the  hospital  took  care  of 
65,660  visits  through  its  outpatient  depart- 
ment and  another  54,000  cases  appeared  for 
emergency  attention.  The  waiting  list  at 
the  moment  is  3,800.  Small  wonder  Mr. 
Peart  calls  the  pressure  on  hospital  facilities 
very  alarming.  Hospitals,  like  most  living 
institutions  do  not  stand  still;  they  either 
progress  or  they  lose  ground  to  the  pace  of 
medical  progress. 

The  Civic  hospital  does  not  want  more 
beds.  It  is  now  the  fourth  largest  in 
Canada.  If  it  were  any  larger,  administra- 
tion problems  would  reduce  its  efficiency. 
The  hospital  does  need  more  room  for 
specialty  services,  for  education,  and  for 
research.  The  Civic  is  a  teaching  hospital, 
working  with  the  medical  school  of  the 
Ottawa  University.  The  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing raises  the  general  standard  of  medicine 
practised  throughout  the  institution.  The 
Civic  needs  more  teaching  facilities  to  do 
its  job. 

All  this  requires  money.  The  increase  in 
the  daily  rates  at  the  Civic  shows  once 
more  how  expensive  running  a  hospital 
becomes.  Many  persons  will  find  the 
charge  of  $52  a  day  for  private  rooms  and 
$42.80  for  standard  ward  beds  hard  to  con- 
ceive. Only  the  protection  of  hospital 
insurance  makes  such  rates  tolerable,  but 
these  larger  sums  barely  meet  current 
expenses.  They  do  not  provide  sufficient 
resources  for  capital  expansion. 

Whether  the  Civic  hospital  is  able  to 
maintain  its  standards  depends  first  upon 
government  aid  and  cooperation,  but 
second  and  importantly,  on  public  support 
as  the  reach  of  medicine  expands  and  the 
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demands  of  a  growing  population  expand, 
the  community  has  been  told. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  for  a  considerable 
time  talking  about  the  problems  of  our  hos- 
pitals in  the  Ottawa  area.  I  will  not,  however, 
do  it  at  this  time.  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  situa- 
tion, as  he  may  have  many  questions  to 
answer  in  his  estimates.  He  may  tell  us  that 
permission  has  been  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ottawa  University  teaching 
hospital  and  the  children's  hospital.  He  may 
also  tell  us  that,  as  reported  in  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  of  January  3,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko)  gave  a  very 
favourable  reception  for  a  proposal  that 
Ottawa  have  another  new  hospital. 

The  city  is  seeking  a  semi-active  treatment 
institution  of  approximately  100  beds  to  fill 
the  gap  of  the  limited  facilities  of  Island  and 
the  present  major  active  treatment  hospitals, 
such  as  the  Civic,  Riverside  and  the  Ottawa 
General. 

There  are  many  older  people  in  the  active 
treatment  institutions  who  do  not  need  the 
full  facilities  of  a  major  hospital,  controller 
Heit  has  said.  But  they  do  need  some  de- 
gree of  medical  treatment.  They  cannot  be 
cared  for  at  Island  Lodge.  The  new  hospital 
would  fill  the  gap  and  relieve  a  large  number 
of  active  treatment  beds  for  more  seriously 
ill  patients. 

I  am  sure  the  Minister  of  Health  has  been 
aware  of  this  problem  for  a  considerable  time. 
According  to  reports  from  his  own  advisers 
and  the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission, 
possibly  two  hundred  or  three  hundred 
patients,  and  perhaps  more,  now  occupy 
space  in  active  treatment  hospitals— in  the 
report  issued,  I  believe,  in  1965. 

It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  statistical 
surplus  of  beds  in  some  of  these  institutions. 
What  has  the  Minister  of  Health  done  about 
it?  What  has  he  done  about  the  construction 
of  much  less  expensive  facilities  for  patients 
who  do  not  need  active  treatment  but  have 
no  other  place  to  go?  I  refer  particularly  to 
older  patients. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  may  be  interested 
in  the  figures  that  I  will  quote.  If  there  are 
200  patients  now  occupying  space  worth  $40 
a  day,  instead  of  space  costing  $7  a  day,  in 
the  Ottawa  area  alone  we  are  spending 
approximately  $2.5  million  more  than  we 
should.  It  may  be  profitable  for  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  pay  a  visit  to  other  jurisdictions, 
particularly  Alberta,  to  find  out  how  this  is 
done.  The  people  of  Ottawa  and  of  the 
entire  province  will  await  with  great   atten- 


tion the  answer  of  the  Minister  to  this  very 
urgent  problem. 

My  concluding  remarks  will  be  on  the  pro- 
posal recently  made  in  Ottawa  regarding  a 
regional  government  for  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  member  recall  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
hospital  construction  would  be  paid  by  the 
province?    Does  he  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Racine:  I  think  the  Minister  might 
have  a  chance  to  reply  at  some  time. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  The 
hon.  member  read  a  newspaper  clipping  in 
which  my  name  was  referred  to  and  the  term 
used  in  the  report  was  in  respect  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  indicating  that  a  hospital  be  built. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Alberta.  The  legislation  is 
already  on  the  statute  books  and  we  are  in 
the  process  of  having  consultation  with  the 
city  of  Ottawa  and  controller  Heit  to  solve 
this  problem.  The  term  "hospital"  in  that 
report  the  hon.  member  read  is  really  not 
the  word  that  should  have  been  used. 

Mr.  Racine:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  My 
concluding  remarks  will  be  on  the  proposal 
recently  made  regarding  a  regional  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa.  As  I  said  last  year,  the  de- 
cision taken  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  could  have  come  sooner. 
The  various  municipal  governments  were 
certainly  anxious  to  know  what  the  Minister 
would  have  to  offer. 

One  criticism  I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Jones  commission 
have  almost  been  completely  ignored.  Why 
should  we  keep  on  appointing  commissions  if 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  rejects 
tlieir  recommendations?  Why  not  have  the 
study  made  by  the  experts  in  that  depart- 
ment? 

Many  people  attending  the  February  1 
meeting  were  surprised  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  cooperation  between  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and  other  government  de- 
partments. Regarding  educational  problems, 
the  Minister  said: 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  put  forward  to 
you  any  definite  proposals.  As  education  is 
a  vital  responsibility  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, the  citizens  of  the  Ottawa  area 
will  look  to  the  Minister  of  Education's 
proposals  with  great  interest. 

Regarding  hospitals,    I   would   like   to   quote 
from  the  Ottawa  Citizen  of  February  3,  1967: 
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This  was  not  mentioned  and  the  provin- 
cial officials  seemed  surprised  that  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  such  concern.  Dr.  Lome 
Gumming,  Mr.  Spooner's  assistant  in  draw- 
ing up  the  plan,  pointed  out  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  no  longer  the  legal  responsibility 
of  the  municipalities.  If  this  amounted  to 
washing  his  hands  of  the  subject,  it  is  not 
good  enough.  If  it  is  more  properly  the 
concern  of  the  health  department,  then  Dr. 
Dymond  should  be  brought  into  the  picture 
at  once. 

The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  his 
advisers  have  not  much  to  say  about  high- 
ways and  public  transit.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  however,  that  they  are  problems  that 
cause  much  worry  to  municipal  administra- 
tors. As  to  the  Minister's  comment  in  answer 
to  our  question  regarding  the  bilingualism 
question  for  Canada's  capital  that  you  cannot 
legislate  culture,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  Min- 
ister that  this  remark  was  not  too  favourably 
received. 

The  Citizen  said: 

Besides  the  presence  of  a  substantial 
French-speaking  population,  it  contains  the 
capital  of  a  bilingual  country.  At  least  the 
legislation  could  include  a  permissive 
clause  formally  recognizing  the  right  to  use 
either  language.  Without  it  the  provincial 
government  is  almost  evading  its  responsi- 
bility. 

One  of  the  unanswered  questions  in  the  Min- 
ister's remarks  was  the  problem  brought  upon 
by  the  presence  in  the  capital  area  of  many 
municipalities  both  in  Quebec  and  in  Ontario, 
the  national  capital  commission  and,  of 
course,  the  federal  government.  What  eflFort 
has  the  Minister  made  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  all  these  bodies? 

Nothing  appears  in  the  recommendations 
on  regional  government  in  Ottawa  regarding 
the  Rowatt  report,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
important.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  problems 
of  the  Ottawa  area  will  be  solved  only  if  the 
provincial  Cabinet  does  its  homework. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker.  Indeed,  you  are  a  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  I  am  much  honoured  to  address 
my  remarks  to  you,  sir.  Doubtless  because  of 
the  observation  made  by  the  hon.  member  to 
my  right  I  know  that  you  will  be  distinctly 
pleased  that  I  preface  my  remarks  in  English 
—judging  from  your  earlier  comment.  I  was 
taken  aback  by  the  hon.  member  who  pre- 
ceded me;  I  was  still  jotting  down  some 
notes  and  if  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 


will   forgive    me,    I    will   put   them   together 
rather  furtively  and  rather  quickly. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
party  and,  I  am  sure,  the  House  as  a  whole, 
that  one  would  wish  to  begin  by  wishing 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  a 
speedy  and  early  recovery.  I  often  think,  sir, 
that  we  too  often  underestimate  the  toll  that 
politics  takes  of  political  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try and  should  bear  that  in  mind  when  judg- 
ing the  contributions  of  men  and  statesmen 
over  the  decades. 

I  should  also  like  to  use  this  opportunity, 
sir,  to  wish  well,  even  in  his  absence,  the 
former  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile),  with  whom  I,  on  occasion,  tangled  in 
this  House— at  times  sharply,  and  at  times  per- 
haps without  evidence  of  affection,  but  for 
whom  like  all  members  of  this  Legislature,  I 
had  profound  regard  and  respect.  The  man 
made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  prov- 
ince over  the  years. 

I  might  also  say,  sir— and  I  know  you  will 
convey  it  to  that  eminent  person  who  nor- 
mally occupies  your  chair— that  his  presence 
as  Speaker  in  this  House  is  distinguished 
indeed,  as  is  the  presence  of  his  Deputy 
Speaker,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  that  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
Throne  Speech. 

I  wish  also  to  extend  congratulations,  as 
others  have  done,  to  the  new  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier)  on  his  opening  address. 
Opening  addresses  are  always  moments  of 
tension  and  concern  and  I  think  he  handled 
himself  with  some  flair  and  some  aplomb,  and 
for  that  I  congratulate  him. 

To  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  to  one 
of  them  in  particular,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
PubHc  Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko),  I  tender  my 
admiration  for  the  post  that  he  has  achieved. 
I  wish  to  say  to  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at 
some  early  point  in  this  session  I  intend  to 
make  proposals  to  dismember  his  entire 
department.  Indeed,  perhaps  on  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  for  family  and  social  services, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  that  department 
not  exist  at  all.  Those  sentiments  will  not  be 
directed  at  the  Minister  on  personal  terms. 
He  may  think  it  is  conspiratorial.  I  recall 
when  he  was  Provincial  Secretary  that  several 
people  on  this  side  suggested  that  the  citizen- 
ship branch  should  be  absorbed  by  The  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  he  may  feel  on 
nights  when  he  is  alone  and  somewhat  con- 
cerned, that  this  is  a  concerted  eflFort  on  the 
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part  of  members  of  the  Opposition  systematic- 
ally to  remove  from  him  all  his  powers.  That 
is  not  the  case,  but  I  think  that  he  has  in- 
herited a  department,  however,  which  is 
obsolete  before  he  implements  its  policies. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): There  used  to  be  a  time  when  the 
people  who  would  do  away  with  such  a 
department  would  be  called  "reactionary". 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  discuss 
that  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  I  would  like  to  extend 
strong  congratulations  to  the  new  hon.  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  (Mr.  Nixon)  in  this 
province.  I  think  he  knows  the  regard  I 
have  for  him.  He  has  been  in  this  House  for 
a  very  short  time  as  leader;  he  has  made  one 
very  friendly  speech  about  the  government, 
and  he  has  made  one  rather  unfriendly  speech 
about  the  government,  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  if  I  listened  carefully  perhaps  he 
would  end  up  choosing,  in  that  delicious 
phrase  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  a  sort  of 
"chummy  medium".  One  will  watch  to  see 
how  it  evolves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of  the  Conserva- 
tive government  at  this  point  of  time  is  one 
which  interests  members  of  this  party  and  the 
pubhc  at  large  because  of  the  serious  and 
irresistible  decline  in  electoral  support  which 
is  now  characteristic  of  that  party  and  which 
I  think  will  be  confirmed  in  a  few  months' 
time  when  we  go  to  the  polls. 

The  disaffection,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  widespread 
and  nothing  will  now  alter  the  process.  I  do 
not  want  to  seem  to  intrude  a  determinist 
observation,  but  it  seems  to  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House  that  the  Conservative  Party 
can  never  pull  itself  together  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  It  is  not  so  much  self- 
inspired,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  see  you  shake 
your  head  in  agreement,  sir— it  is  simply  that 
the  Conservative  Party  has  been  overtaken 
by  a  relentless  banality.  That  is  what  is 
wrong  with  the  Conservative  Party  in  this 
province.  There  is  not  any  life;  there  is  not 
any  energy;  there  is  not  any  creative  process 
in  the  Conservative  Party  that  is  anywhere 
evident. 

They  have,  as  a  result,  acquired  a  very 
real  restlessness,  a  very  real  insecurity.  Look 
at  the  restlessness  of  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  White).  There  is  on  his 
face,  as  on  all  of  them,  a  false  bravado— a 
false  bravado  punctured  by  spasms  of  panic; 
already  in  this  session  punctured  that  way. 


The  most  interesting  thing  is  that  when  the 
Conservative  Party  is  panicked,  as  it  is  at 
present  in  watching  its  irresistible  decline,  it 
moves  to  points  of  extremism— extremism  that 
really  staggers  the  imagination.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  extremism  is  directed 
to  the  source  of  their  greatest  anxiety. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  this 
extremism— and  I  simply  have  to  put  it  on 
the  record  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
cannot  possibly  resist  it— occurred  on  the  part 
of  the  present  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton).  He  may  at  the  time  have 
been  the  Minister  of  Highways,  when,  in  the 
early  fall  of  1966  he  made  a  major  speech  in 
Huron  county  during  the  course  of  which— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough:  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  The  member  will  do  well  in  Huron! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  for- 
tunes in  Huron  county,  judging  from  the 
press  in  Huron  county,  are  rising  daily,  but 
I  will  come  to  that  momentarily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  about  to  quote  from  the 
Exeter  Times- Advocate y  than  which  there  is 
no  more  perceptive  and  sensitive  local  paper 
in  all  of  Huron  county.  At  any  rate,  the  Min- 
ister made  his  speech  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  am  going  to  give  the  Tories  in  this 
House  an  opportunity  for  a  little  desk  thump- 
ing, but  I  want  to  quote  from  the  speech: 

"It  begins  to  become  apparent,"  said  the 
Minister,  "that  a  vicious,  insidious  type  of 
politics  has  infiltrated  its  way  into  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  our  somewhat  naive  and 
democratic  way  of  life." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  forces  of  social- 
ism, and  I  may  be  charitable  when  I  con- 
tinue to  call  it  socialism,  are  actually  at 
work  in  their  own  particularly  destructive 
maimer. 

Then,  in  his  own  affable  though  somewhat 
strident  way— and  I  apologize  for  maligning 
him  in  his  absence;  I  shall  now  malign  him 
in  his  presence— he  went  on  to  cite  the  New 
Democratic  Party  as  the  socialist  party  in 
Ontario.  I  am  very  pleased  that  he  singled 
us  out  for  that  particular  distinction.  Then 
the  Minister,  the  present  Provincial  Treasurer, 
declared  how  some  of  the  events  of  the  previ- 
ous few  months  had  worried  him  and  he 
suggested  to  people  that  they  should  reject 
all  such  things,  particularly  those  people  who 
believed  in  the  inalienable  right  of  free  and 
individual  enterprise.  He  went  on  to  say,  and 
I   want  to   quote, 

Because  let  me  assure  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  accept  some  assurances  from  me,  that 
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sole  philosophy  of  socialism  or  Marxism  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it— 

Now,  mark  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 

—or  Marxism  or  whatever  you  may  call  it, 
is  the  destruction  of  those  fundamental 
things  we  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
in. 

After  reading  that  speech,  I  have  been 
watching  the  late  television  shows  attentively, 
thinking  tliat  perhaps  the  Minister  would 
emerge  in  a  minor  role  because  those  are  the 
words  of  the  prophetic  tradition  of  the  right, 
they  are  oflFensive  not  only  to  Marx,  but  I 
suppose  to  Trotsky,  Kropotkin,  Sun  Yat-sen. 
I  wonder  who  the  Minister  is  going  to  invoke 
in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  extremism,  because 
that  is  what  has  become  characteristic  of  the 
Conservative  Party  in  Ontario,  a  profound, 
restless  and  anxious  extremism,  and  it  is 
voiced  at  every  opportunity.  Indeed,  it  was 
voiced,  as  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  will  show  later  in 
this  debate,  by  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  not  more  than  a  day 
or  so  ago.  That  has  become  characteristic  of 
the  Tory  party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  In  the  "batting  around"  col- 
umn with  the  editor  of  the  Exeter  Times- 
Advocate,  the  following  week  there  was  this 
observation,  and  I  want  to  record  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature: 

For  those  who  may  be  wondering  why 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  came  up  with 
a  blistering  attack  on  the  NDP  party,  the 
answer  may  well  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
NDP  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
Ontario  and  are  confident  that— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  Those 
comments  were  not  those  of  the  editor  of  the 
Exeter  Times-Advocate,  they  were  the  com- 
ments of  a  contributor  to  the  paper. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
withdraw  were  he  right.  I  still  stand  corrected 
but  I  have  a  photostat  of  the  paper  with  me 
and  across  the  top  of  the  column  it  says  Bat- 
ting Around  with  the  Editor.  The  column  is 
apparently  direct  from  this  man  it  is  this 
statement.  If  the  Minister  cares  to  prove  me 
wrong  he  has  the  opportunity. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  this  interplay  and  I  am  sure  you 
approve  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  some  objections. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine,  you  register  them.  You 
pull  those  Ministers  into  line,  Mr.  Speaker, 
—the  answer  may  well  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  NDP  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  Ontario  and  are  confident  that  they  and 
not  the  Liberals  will  form  the  next  Opposi- 
tion to  Premier  John  Robarts  and  his  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives. 

I  also  take  exception  to  this  column  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  prescient;  they  do 
not  understand  that  we  are  talking  of  govern- 
ment and  not  of  Opposition. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  ot  say,  the  editor 
goes  on  to  say: 

Huron  county  has  never  given  much  sup- 
port to  the  NDP  organization  but  at  the 
present  time  the  Liberals  in  this  area  are 
completely  unorganized  and  could  well 
find  themselves  as  the  third  choice. 

He  ends  up  suggesting  Charles  MacNaughton 
may  perhaps  have  a  fairly  good  run  next  time 
and  the  final  sentence  reads:  "He  may  well 
have  been  warming  up  to  the  task  he  will  be 
facing  at  the  next  Ontario  election  doing 
battle  with  his  major  opponents,  the  NDP". 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  will  do  battle 
with  our  opponents,  whoever  they  are. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  pleased  that  the  battle 
has  been  joined,  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
has  so  accurately  identified  his  opposition.  I 
want  to  assure  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
rise  to  the  contest  which  comes  and  we  wel- 
come that  contest  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Now,  if  I  am  not  to  be  diverted,  the  Pr(>- 
vincial  Treasurer  should  make  fewer  speeches. 
I  had  a  variety  of  things  that  I  wanted  to 
suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  certainly  hit  a 
responsive  chord  somewhere. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  want  obviously  to  enter  into 
areas  of  discussion,  some  of  which  have  come 
about  in  the  last  few  days  in  this  Legislature. 
I  had  not  intended  an  extended  discussion  of 
any  single  field,  but  I  feel  compelled,  frankly, 
to  hang  certain  remarks  on  the  observations 
of  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr. 
Peck).  I  shall  not  waste  much  time  on  the 
gist  of  his  remarks.  I  will  save  my  responses 
for  a  later  confrontation,  perhaps  with  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond).    However, 
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let  me  say  that  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  defend 
the  former  staff  of  Warrendale  and  present 
staff  of  Brown  Camps  for  the  unwarranted 
maligning  which  was  handed  out  to  them  in 
this  Legislature  two  days  ago.  I  will  make 
certain  observations  which  perhaps  relate 
more  strongly  to  my  own  personal  participa- 
tion. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say— and  I  am  sorry 
he  is  not  here-I  regret  that  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  was  chosen  as  the 
hatchet  man  on  this  occasion.  I  know  there 
was  a  lottery  and  I  know  that  others  declined 
that  dubious  role,  but  he  began  with  that  un- 
comfortable and  ill-prepared  script. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  On  a 
point  of  order,  I  know  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  selected  by 
anybody  in  this  party.  The  speech  was  made 
by  him  of  his  own  free  choice. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  do  not 
know  what  was  going  on.  This  is  not  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  did  not  say  that  the  speech 
was  not  made  of  his  own  free  choice.  Ob- 
viously it  was,  he  made  it,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  from  what  one  gathers  that  others 
would  not  wish  to  have  made  that  particular 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —not  quite  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  filling  that 
role.  It  may  be  one  of  the  final  roles  he  ful- 
fils in  this  Legislature,  albeit  the  departure 
may  be  involuntary. 

Now  the  speech  was  based  on  a  letter  titled 
"To  whom  it  may  concern",  from  a  Swiss 
chalet,  which  I  suppose  is  a  delicious  way  of 
using  a  Swiss  vacation.  There  were  in  the 
course  of  the  speech,  several  rather  interesting 
textual  changes  in  the  process  of  delivery 
which  are  small,  but  which  I  want  to  point 
out  to  this  House.  I  have  the  text  here, 
because  they  were  interesting  in  their  way,  in 
terms  of  the  sincerity  with  which  they  were 
given.  At  one  point  the  original  text  said: 
"I  have  made  some  attempt  to  look  into  this 
matter."  It  was  altered  in  delivery  to  read: 
"I  have  made  a  real  attempt  to  look  into  this 
matter." 

At  another  point  it  was  suggested  in  the 
original  text  that  they  will  set  stringent  regu- 
lations to  which  operators  of  so-called  treat- 
ment centres  must  conform.  That  was 
obviously    a    bit    unwarranted    and    it    was 


changed    to    "these    treatment    centres    must 
conform". 

And  then,  in  that  portion  of  the  speech 
where  the  member  indicated  that  he  had 
visited  Warrendale  with  certain  members 
of  the  select  cbmmittee  and  found  the  con- 
ditions distasteful,  the  page  is  torn  a  third 
of  the  way  from  the  bottom.  In  the  portion 
that  was  extracted  entirely  from  the  text  there 
were  apparently  to  be  some  observations  on 
what  was  happening  in  Warrendale  at  the 
time  with  some  of  the  youngsters  involved. 

I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  in  the  position 
of  having  to  say— but  I  want  to  say  to  this 
House,  and  I  think  they  know  I  will  be  honest 
about  it,  I  know  what  was  in  the  portion  of 
the  text.  Indeed,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  told  me  what  was  in  that 
portion  of  the  text  and  I  wish  it  had  been 
put  on  the  record,  instead  of  having  been 
excised  at  the  last  moment.  Because  I  think 
it  would  have  demonstrated  not  so  much 
on  his  part  but,  as  it  were,  on  the  script 
writer's  part,  the  barren  perversity  of  mind 
that  is  exercised  and  demonstrated  when 
people  look  at  this  area  of  social  concern 
and  this  particular  problem  of  disturbance 
and  mental  health. 

Other  changes  in  the  text,  Mr.  Speaker,  also 
were  revealing.  At  another  occasion,  the 
text  was  to  read,  "from  my  limited  investi- 
gations and  observations",  and  the  word 
"limited"  was  then  removed  in  the  delivery. 
It  was  obviously  an  ill-prepared  and 
superficial  venture  into  the  field  under  dis- 
cussion, and  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  was 
prepared  to  attach  himself  to  it. 

However,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  can  defend  himself.  He  is  an  able 
opponent.  And  John  Brown  can  defend 
himself.  But  there  were  certain  aspects  of 
that  speech  which  either  directly  or  by 
implication  reflected  on  myself,  and  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  them.  There  were  only 
three  in  fact. 

First,  there  was  the  suggestion  that  I  was 
not  suflBciently  cognizant  of  the  contribution 
made  by  my  fellow  members  of  the  select 
committee  on  youth  in  the  work  of  treating 
emotionally  disturbed  children  and  preparing 
recommendations  on  legislation  in  that  regard. 

I  want  to  say  categorically,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  know 
the  unanimity  attendant  on  that  subject.  It 
was  important  and  valuable  and  recognized 
by  the  members  of  all  three  political  parties. 
I  am  glad  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough   Centre,   in   his   absence,   that   I 
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entirely  appreciate  the  thrust  of  the  committee 
discussions  and  recognize  that  all  voices  bore 
heavily  and,  indeed,  almost  equally  on  this 
issue. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  on 
page  20  the  following  observations  are  made 
—page  20  of  the  member's  written  text. 
I  quote: 

I  am  equally  disturbed  and  distressed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  political  party  would 
.  stoop  so  low  as  to  exploit  this  tragic  and 
unfortunate  situation  for  their  own  polit- 
ical gain.  An  article  in  a  publication  called 
the  New  Democrat,  purportedly  giving  the 
facts  of  the  Warrendale  situation,  was  the 
most  biased  and  bitter  diatribe  I  have 
ever  read. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  article's 
author  according  to  my  information  was 
employed  at  Warrendale  without  the  board 
of  director's  knowledge  early  last  year  well 
before  the  trouble  arose.  The  author  of 
this  article  is  also  identified  as  the  editor 
of  a  publication  published  by  Brown 
Camps  Limited.  The  first  issue  of  this 
news  letter  was  so  vitriolic  that  the  deputy 
superintendent  of  child  welfare  for  BC 
wrote  in  part  as  quoted  in  Macleans 
magazine. 

Now  I  was  not  able  at  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  evoke  from  the  lips  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  the  name  of  this 
nefarious  and  scandalous  writer  for  the  New 
Democrat  and  the  news  letter.  Her  name  has 
already  been  enshrined  in  Hansard  by  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Gross- 
man), a  couple  of  sessions  ago,  and  I  resent 
the  lack  of  courage  and  unwillingness  of 
members  to  say  what  they  mean. 

Of  course  the  distinguished  journalist  to 
whom  he  refers  is  one  Michele  Landsberg, 
to  whom  I  also  have  the  considerable  pleas- 
ure of  being  married.  And  it  is  not  so  much 
that  I  object  to  that  method  of  trying  to 
implicate  a  member  of  the  House  without  in 
fact  saying  so.  It  is  not  even  that  I  object 
to  the  criticism  implied  in  this  speech,  indeed 
stated  in  this  speech. 

But  I  object  to  the  undercurrent,  because 
the  undercurrent  is  very  simple. 

The  undercurrent  is  that  a  woman  is  an 
adjunct  of  her  husband's  political  views  and 
cannot  express  social  or  political  views  of 
her  own  with  integrity.  And  I  smile  when  I 
think  that  is  what  is  at  the  root  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre's  assertion, 
because  in  fact,  he  will  learn  in  a  somewhat 
painful  fashion  over  the  next  few  months 
that  women  are  the  most  vigorous  and  suc- 


cessful of  political  opponents  and  that  they 
should  not  on  any  account  be  underestimated. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Before 
you  leave  that;  was  it  not  a  vitriolic  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  To  my  mind,  it  was  sane  and 
balanced.  It  depends  on  one's  interpretation, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.     A.     F.     Lawrence:     And     was     she 

employed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
board? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  doubt  that. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  The  member  should 
know  that,  surely? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  saying  that  I  would 
have  liked  the  hon.  member  to  suggest 
frankly  what  he  was  trying  to  do— rather 
than  by  innuendo  and  withholding  it— 
exactly  the  relationship  he  was  attempting  to 
develop.  In  his  next  page,  which  was  page 
21,  when  he  said,  and  I  am  quoting: 

that  it  is  also  unbelievable  that  Mrs. 
Brown  should  give  permission  to  members 
of  a  political  party  to  have  free  access  to 
consult  confidential  files  of  the  children 
at  Warrendale,  and  indeed  make  photo- 
stats of  them.  Files  that  were  meant  only 
for  the  eyes  of  the  doctors,  psychiatrists 
and  others  charged  with  the  treatment  of 
these  unfortunate  children. 

Well,  there  we  are  into  this  bogey  again,  Mr. 
Speaker.  But  let  me  say  something  cate- 
gorically to  this  House.  I  never  used  files 
relating  to  kids  in  treatment  at  Warrendale 
during  the  course  of  my  work  in  this  Legis- 
lature. I  received  material— and  I  would  like 
to  go  on  and  discuss  other  agencies  as  well- 
relating  to  children  who  had  not  been  able 
to  gain  admission  to  the  treatment  centre,  in 
the  effort  to  demonstrate  to  this  government 
that  there  were  vast  numbers  of  youngsters 
who  required  such  treatment. 

And  any  information  I  used  in  the  House, 
always  in  an  anonymous  way  I  would  point 
out,  about  individual  youngsters  in  treatment 
anywhere,  came  either  directly  from  agencies 
themselves,  and  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment,  or  indeed  from  youngsters  I  had 
referred  to  Warrendale  and  whose  case  his- 
tories I  knew  intimately.  They  came  from 
my  riding;  they  came  via  my  constituency 
clinic. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  am  rather 
sad  when  this  particular  bogey  arises,  because 
last  year  I  put  before  this  House  a  number 
of    case    histories.     I    put    them    before    the 
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Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  They  came 
directly  from  the  files  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  children's  aid  society  and  they  were 
far  more  specific  than  any  other  material  I 
ever  used  in  this  House.  Not  a  single  person 
cast  aspersions  on  that  soiurce  because,  of 
course,  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  members  of 
this  Legislature  to  elicit  information  from 
social  agencies  and  if  the  social  agencies  are 
willing  to  give  that  information,  then  it  is 
the  right  of  the  members  to  use  them.  I  hope 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  to  use  other 
information  directly  from  the  files  of  the 
Metropolitian  Toronto  children's  aid  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  this  bogey  did  not  con- 
stantly arise.  I  wish  again  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  had  indicated 
what  he  really  meant,  which  was  to  suggest 
character  default  on  the  part  of  a  husband 
because  of  the  acts  of  a  wife.  I  think  that  he 
is  treading  on  very  diJBBcult  ground  indeed, 
because  Mrs.  Debbie  Brown  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  able  psychiatric  social  workers 
in  this  province,  and  is  on  the  stafE  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  school  of  social  work. 
One  should  use  more  caution  before  plunging 
into  this  kind  of  whirlpool. 

But  enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  enough.  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  those  points  relatively 
picayune.  I  want  to  get  down  to  cases,  and  I 
want  to  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
and  particularly  the  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, how  absurd  can  a  situation  be? 
Because  who  was  slandered  in  this  Legislature 
two  days  ago,  if  that  was  the  case?  Not  John 
Brown;  not  the  staff  at  the  treatment  centre; 
not  the  children  involved;  not  members  of 
other  political  parties,  but  every  major  chil- 
dren's aid  society  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  and  the 
government  itself. 

Let  us  put  the  facts  on  the  table:  All  the 
leading  children's  aid  societies  in  this  prov- 
ince referred  children  to  Warrendale  and 
continue  to  refer  children  to  Brown  Camps 
Limited.  They  all  work  under  The  Child 
Welfare  Act  passed  by  this  government  and 
supervised  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 
And  as  he,  in  his  response  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  yesterday  demonstrated, 
there  are  now  132  children  at  Brown  Camps 
Limited  in  Ontario. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Over  100  of  those  132  children  are  wards  of 
the  Crown.  They  are,  in  effect,  directly  the 
children  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
so  if  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
is  attacking  anyone  for  inadequate  treatment, 
he  is  attacking  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 


Indeed,  the  amount  of  money  paid  from  the 
public  purse  for  more  than  100  children  is 
$1  million  a  year.  It  is  obvious  that  that  was 
considered  a  worthwhile  and  significant 
expenditure  before  the  unhappy  events  of 
September  and  it  is  considered  a  worthwhile 
and  important  expenditure  after  the  unhappy 
events  of  September.  It  is  an  expenditure 
sanctioned  by  this  government  and,  indeed, 
in  large  measure,  paid  by  this  government. 

Let  me  go  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are 
over  30  private  placements  at  the  moment  at 
Brown  Camps  Limited  and  an  equal  number 
at  Warrendale.  Is  one  then  to  impugn  the 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  all  the 
parents  involved?  And  what  about  the  nature 
of  the  children's  aid  societies  themselves? 
When  wards  are  consigned  to  a  place  like  a 
children's  institution,  they  are  not  simply  left 
there  unattended.  The  social  workers  check 
on  their  condition  regularly;  they  hold  regular 
consultations  and  conferences  with  the  agency; 
they  are  intimately  concerned  with  the 
developing  child  pattern. 

Now  what  is  one  to  say?  To  write  off  all 
the  social  workers  and  directors  of  the  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  involved  because  they 
continue  to  refer  their  children?  Indeed,  I 
learned  just  by  a  telephone  call  that  six  new 
wards— Crown  wards,  the  Minister's  children- 
have  been  referred  in  the  last  14  days  by 
four  children's  aid  societies  in  this  province. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House  rises  to  do  damage  to 
a  social  institution  and  the  members  of  its 
staff  and  its  director,  then  let  it  be  imderstood 
that  that  position  is  untenable  in  the  face  of 
the  government  responsibility  for  contribution 
to,  and  recognition  of  the  service  that  is  being 
provided.  And  it  is  not  only  the  government 
of  Ontario;  it  is  the  government  of  Saskatche- 
v/an;  it  is  the  government  of  British  Colum- 
bia; it  is  the  government  of  Wisconsin;  it  is 
the  leading  children's  aid  societies  in  Mani- 
toba; it  is  the  superintendent  of  child  welfare 
in  the  Northwest  Territories.  In  other  words 
why?  Why  in  God's  name,  to  serve  a  political 
advantage,  must  it  be  necessary  to  indulge 
in  an  entirely  untenable  kind  of  argument? 

Those  are  the  facts  against  which  that  kind 
of  speech  must  be  measured.  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  make  along 
these  lines  is  that  the  government  has  a 
report  of  a  private  and  independent  inquiry, 
and  it  is  sitting  on  that  report.  The  leader  of 
the  official  Opposition  asked  for  the  report 
10  days  or  so  ago  and  the  Minister  of  Health 
refused    to    give    it    to    him.    Who    are    the 
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members  of  that  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker?  Let 
me  refresh  the  minds  of  the  House.  There 
was  Dr.  Rathbun,  who  is  chief  of  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  I 
assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  is  an  eminent 
person  in  his  field;  Dr.  Lozure,  a  leading  child 
psychiatrist  from  the  province  of  Quebec; 
Miss  Jean  Dorgan— I  do  not  know  her  but  I 
imagine  she  is  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
social  work  establishment  out  of  Ottawa;  and 
even  more  significantly,  Dr.  W.  W.  Lewis, 
who  is  a  psychologist  from  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, and  runs  one  of  the  three  or  four  top 
treatment  centres  in  all  of  North  America, 
ranking  with  the  Hawthorne  centre  and 
Bruno  Bettelheim  centre  and  any  others  one 
would  care  to  mention. 

So  we  have  a  study  of  Warrendale  and 
Brown  Camps  and  a  report  presented  to 
Cabinet  in  the  third  week  of  December  and 
absolutely  no  response  from  the  Minister 
whatsoever.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  members  of  that  committee  could  not 
necessarily  have  been  kindly  disposed  to 
V/arrendale  and  Brown  Camps.  I  want  to 
point  out,  and  I  think  it  is  important,  that 
all  of  them  had  serious  theoretical  objections 
to  the  method  of  treatment  right  from  the 
outset.  None  of  the  people  appointed  was 
psychoanalytically  oriented,  so  right  from  the 
outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  obiections  to 
the  theoretical  framework.  Further,  many 
people  were  somewhat  unhappy  at  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
inquiry  was  held  and  some  of  the  questions 
were  asked. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  fact  at  issue 
is,  where  is  the  report?  And  since  the  report 
was  independent  and  since  the  report  was 
bbviously  impartial  and  since  the  report 
would  reflect  many  opinions,  then  let  us  not 
have  individual  cases  put  in  the  most  biased 
of  terms  by  members  like  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre;  let  us  have  the 
report  that  the  government  has  and  let  us 
have  an  explanation  from  the  government  for 
its  support  of  all  these  various  agencies. 

■  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  have  we  got 
this  anomalous  position  on  children  at  War- 
rendale and  Brown  Camps,  and  why  no 
report?  And  why  does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  compromise  himself  so 
painfully  when  the  Minister  of  Health  replied 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition: 

If  a  type  of  treatment,  in  our  view,  is 
inadequate,  it  will  not  be  continued.  So 
long  as  that  type  of  treatment  is  being  con- 
tinued and  recognized,  I  think  it  can  be 
taken  that  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes 


at  the  present  time,  it  is  considered  as  ade- 
quate as  it  can  be— 

The  Minister  of  Health  is  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  treatment  method.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  do  we  have  that  kind  of  anomalous  posi- 
tion? I  go  back  to  page  6  of  the  hon.  member's 
speech: 

I  am  also  aware  in  some  quarters  my 
remarks  today  will  be  interpreted  as  an  act 
of  political  revenge,  and  an  attempt  to  criti- 
cize a  person  and  a  party  primarily  because 
they  happen  to  be  political  opponents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  surely  is  the  crux,  that 
surely  is  the  crux!  Smarting,  angry,  at  times 
irrational,  we  have  a  government  at  present 
committed  to  a  political  vendetta  of  the  most 
unsavoury  kind,  and  I  want  to  say  to  them, 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  the  type 
of  vendetta  which  is  both  self -demeaning  and 
self -destructive. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Con- 
servative Party  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  sitting  opposite  want  to 
defeat  John  Brown— if  that  is  their  object- 
then  let  them  do  it  on  the  streets  of  Beaches- 
Woodbine;  let  the  party  give  them  the  money 
and  the  pamphlets  and  the  workers  and  let 
them  go  out  and  decide  the  issue  on  the 
streets  of  Woodbine  in  the  coming  election 
campaign.  But  let  us  have  no  further  impugn- 
ing of  the  integrity  of  people  in  this  House 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  that  electoral 
objective. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  an  incredible 
spectacle.  We  have  this  political  paranoia- 
there  is  no  way  else  to  describe  it— around 
one  man,  one  centre  and  a  handful  of  chil- 
dren. And  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  degrading  and  unreal  about  an 
entire  government  thus  mobilized,  something 
degrading  and  unreal. 

We  know  all  about  The  Department  of 
Health;  the  take-over;  the  dossier  so-called; 
the  inquiries;  the  hints  of  withholding  accredi- 
tation; the  involvement  of  Peter  Bruton  and 
Public  Relations  Services  Limited;  the  so- 
called  Brown  account;  all  the  gossip  and  innu- 
endo that  has  flowed  for  several  months;  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare;  the  child  wel- 
fare branch  struggling  over  the  disposition  of 
individual  children;  endless  and  protracted 
licensing  procedures;  bitter  letters  and  all  the 
other  trappings  of  this  issue.  We  know  about 
the  corporate  boards  that  have  been 
mobilized;  and  we  know  about  backbenchers 
speaking  with  their  dark  and  conspiratorial 
threats;  and  we  know  about  the  members  of 
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the  medical  and  social  work  establishment. 
One  truly  wonders,  when  it  is  all  directed  at 
one  man,  one  centre,  and  a  handful  of 
children. 

Surely,  the  vast  resources  of  government 
might  be  otherwise  directed  than  to  this 
destructive,  hostile,  frightened  and  obsessed 
fixation  around  one  man,  a  centre  and  a 
handful  of  children.  That  is  what  is  un- 
believable —  the  extremes  to  which  irra- 
tionality can  drive  a  government  and  several 
of  its  chief  departments.  That  brings  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  my  penultimate  point  in  this  part 
of  my  address.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  know  that  means  I  am  not  at  the  end. 

I  am  glad  that  the  House  leader  is  here 
because  I  have  always  felt  that  I  can  convey 
it  to  him  honourably.  I  want  him  to  know, 
and  the  government  to  know,  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  scurrying  around  behind  the 
scenes,  of  the  desperate  decision  making,  of 
the  question  how  far  can  you  go  politically, 
of  the  question  how  much  should  be  ventured, 
and  the  basic  issue,  what  is  the  public  point 
of  tolerance? 

I  want  to  serve,  on  behalf  of  this  group, 
clear  and  unmistakable  notice  on  the  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  Minister  of  Health, 
that  we  know  all  about  the  background 
information  and  particularly  that  which  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  press  and  others  by  the 
public  relations  firm  involved.  We  know  all 
about  the  material  that  some  feel  may  be 
damaging,  we  know  all  about  the  contents  of 
the  inquiry  report,  the  independent  inquiry 
report,  and  why,  ironically  enough,  it  cannot 
be  used,  because  it  does  not  serve  the 
politically  damaging  purposes— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  How  does  the  member  know 
all  this? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  How  do  I  know?  That  will 
emerge  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  finish  my 
remarks.  I  think  I  set  out  to  this  House 
honestly  many  months  ago  during  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Education  the 
contents  of  the  interdepartmental  committee 
report  which  were  subsequently  corroborated 
when  the  white  paper  came  down.  I  am  saying, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  know  why  it  is  impos- 
sible to  register  this  kind  of  report  because 
it  does  not  serve  the  designs  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

I  want  to  say  that  if  that  is  the  way  the 
game  is  played,  if  that  is  the  way  the  govern- 
ment decides  to  play  the  game,  then  we  will 
not  asquiesce;  we  will  fight  it  step  by  step  and 
point  by  point  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature, 


spelling  out,  if  necessary,  the  entire  unpalat- 
able tale  of  events  between  September,  1966,. 
and  today,  and  adding  the  information  based 
on  interviews  and  source  material  of  which  I 
really  do  not  think  the  government  is  aware 
—which  can  reply  to  all  the  allegations  which 
may  or  may  not  be  made. 

There  will  be  no  winner,  there  will  only  be 
ignominy  and  wholesale  public  disenchant- 
ment with  the  tactics  of  government  if  they 
wish  to  provoke  that  kind  of  confrontation 
which  was  presaged  by  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  two  days  ago. 

The  decision  to  descend  to  that  kind  of 
political  muck-raking  lies  with  the  govern- 
ment; that  is  their  decision.  They  can  decide 
what  they  intend  to  do,  and  I  want  to  drive 
that  point  home.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  not  precipitate  it,  and  only  the 
unthinking  provocation  of  the  kind  that  was 
characteristic  48  hours  ago  will  open  the 
floodgate.  We  will  not  do  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because— and  I  want  to  convey  this  as  force- 
fully as  I  can— because  we  beheve  there  is  an 
alternative.  Incidentally,  I  think  it  is  an 
alternative  which  commends  itself  to  many 
private  members  of  this  House  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  matter  confidentially 
and  whose  opinions  have  been  privately 
expressed. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  moratorium  on  the 
Warrendale  aff^air— not  on  the  issue  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children,  I  want  to  make 
that  clear— but  on  the  Warrendale   affair. 

The  battle  on  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren can  and  will  continue  to  be  tough  and 
passionate,  reflecting  legitimate  differences 
of  opinion.  For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  discuss  at  length  in  this  House  the 
relevance  of  the  medical  model  vs.  the  non- 
medical or  educational  model.  We  will 
discuss  the  relative  merits  within  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  estimates  of 
treatment  centres  vs.  group  homes  vs.  special 
foster  homes. 

We  will  discuss  the  question  of  facilities 
and  this  unhappy  "training"  bogey  that  has 
been  placed  before  people.  We  will  discuss 
the  plight  of  individual  children  in  Ontario 
hospitals  and  the  problems  of  disturbed  chil- 
dren with  inadequate  treatment  provided  in 
our  training  schools.  We  will  hold  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  white  paper  commitment  of 
full  payment  for  any  child  where  treatment  is 
required,  where  treatment  is  necessary.  We 
will  fight  individual  cases  if  that  is  required, 
Mr.    Speaker. 

What  I  am  arguing  is  that  the  govern- 
ment feels  it  has  a  positive  programme;  that 
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is  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  gentlemen,  you 
feel  you  have  a  positive  programme.  You 
have  tabled  a  white  paper  and  surely,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  makes  sense,  that  should  be 
the  basis  for  future  debate  and  controversy. 

The  public,  the  press,  the  agencies,  the 
staff,  the  children,  are  tired  and  depressed 
about  the  endless  open  fratricide.  It  can 
achieve  no  useful  purpose,  it  can  only  under- 
mine and  damage  for  the  most  crass  of 
political  motives.  There  comes  a  point  I 
want  to  respectfully  suggest,  when  politicians 
can  abandon  the  denigration  and  work  pur- 
posefully towards  the  desirable  goal.  That 
goal  is  obvious  and  it  derives  from  the  kind 
of  discussion  and  kind  of  legislation  which 
Ave  have  had.  It  is  a  lesson  which  the  federal 
House  appears  not  to  have  learned  with  sad 
consequences;  it  is  perhaps  the  case  that 
the  provincial  House  can  rise  above  that 
kind  of  situation. 

I  want  to  put  the  situation  simply  before 
you.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  one  man, 
one  treatment  centre,  and  a  handful  of  chil- 
dren as  an  entire  public  focus,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  60,000  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  disturbed  kids  requiring  care  with 
their  needs  and  the  available  resources  as  the 
focus.  I  think  the  members  know  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  do  not  bother  to 
engage  in  bluffs. 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  position  as  clear 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  Either  one  has 
a  raucous  fight  to  an  unseemly  end  or  a 
collective,  albeit  at  times  critical,  attack  on 
an  important  social  area.  We  would  choose 
the  positive  emphasis  of  the  latter  and  the 
decision  lies  with  the  government,  particularly 
with  the  Minister  of  Health.  He  knows  our 
stand  and  he  knows  our  preference  and 
there,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  let  the  issue  lie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  move  now  to 
an  entirely  separate  matter.  Alas,  it  also 
relates  to  the  Minister  of  Health  and  I  apol- 
ogize to  him  for  that.  It  was  not  intentional 
that  both  my  introduction  and  subsequent 
remarks  should  relate  to  his  department,  but 
that  is  what  has  happened. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  my  remarks  actually 
derive  from  an  article  written  not  so  long 
ago  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  with  a  head- 
line about  a  "Credibility  Gap  for  the 
Retarded".  In  a  sense  it  was  a  slip  of  the 
headline  because  the  credibility  gap  actually 
related  to  disturbed  youngsters.  It  did, 
however,  move  me  to  explore  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  area  of  Ontario  hospital  schools, 
particularly  in  the  last  couple  of  years  since 
w^e  had  some  fairly  animated  debates  in  this 
XiCgislature. 


Last  week  I  was  visited  by  the  parents  of 
a  nine-year-old  boy,  Paul  Van  Lith,  whose 
name  will  be  known  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Walker). 

He  was  admitted  to  Smith's  Falls  Ontario 
hospital  school,  due  to  the  felicitous  arrange- 
ments of  the  member  for  Oshawa,  back  in 
April  of  1966.  He  remained  there  for  four 
months,  until  August  of  1966  when  the 
parents  received  an  emergency  call  to  attend 
at  St.  Francis  hospital,  which  I  believe  is 
in  Smith's  Falls,  where  their  child  was  under- 
going an  operation  involving  life  or  death 
result. 

.  The  operation  itself  resulted  from  an 
accident  three  days  earlier  at  the  hospital 
when  the  youngster  had  suffered  a  serious 
ruptured  spleen.  The  accident,  I  think,  raises 
two  basic  points,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
address  myself. 

How  and  why  do  these  things  happen 
and  how  does  government  respond?  In  this 
instance,  a  request  from  the  parents  for  a 
full  explanation,  indeed  an  open  inquiry,  was 
refused  and  I  suggest  unreasonably  avoided, 
in  fact,  in  a  sense  peremptorily  dismissed. 
Even  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  story  of 
Paul  Van  Lith  at  Smith's  Falls  Ontario  hos- 
pital school  was  just  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  tragic  events  emanating  from  Smith's  Falls. 

In  September  of  1963,  there  was  the  death 
of  a  nine-year-old  boy.  In  May  of  1964, 
two  patients  drowned.  In  February  1965, 
there  was  a  16-year-old  boy  who  died  from 
exposure.  In  July  of  1965,  a  22-year-old 
died.  In  August  of  1965,  there  was  another 
drowning.  In  August  of  1966  an  18-year-old, 
yet  another  drowning,  followed  by  the  Paul 
Van  Lith  incident  and  God  knows  how 
many  other  unhappy  incidents  within  the 
hospital  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amounts  to  a  staggering 
sequence  of  tragedies  which  have  become 
almost  predictable.  Last  year  the  Minister 
of  Health  said  that  his  heart  ruled  his  head 
on  the  question  of  Ontario  hospital  schools. 
In  a  sense  that  I  suppose  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  conditions  which  prevail,  but 
it  also  leads  to  the  consequences  I  have 
indicated. 

The  cause  is  assuredly  not  the  staff.  They 
are  furiously  loyal,  entirely  dedicated  and 
they  work  in  an  atmosphere  of  crippling  staflf 
shortage. 

The  basic  explanation  I  suggest  to  the 
House  lies  in  the  serious  and  severe  over- 
crowding which  is  a  blight  on  the  appropri- 
ate care  of  the  retarded  in  this  province.   The 
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patients  are  inadequately  handled,  the  stafiE 
is  frustrated,  the  conditions  are  impossible 
and  the  deaths  come  with  a  bewildering 
regularity.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  absolutely 
nothing  happens— but  nothing  happens.  That 
blithe  and  characteristic  indifiFerence  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  is  what  governs  all  activi- 
ties in  this  field. 

Back  on  February  8,  1965,  the  Minister 
said,   and   I   should  Hke   to   quote  him: 

I  recognize,  sir,  however,  that  even 
2,440  shows  19  per  cent  overcrowding  and 
in  all  of  our  thinking  and  planning  this 
has  been  constantly  before  us.  I  stated 
a  few  days  ago  that  I  would  have  a  pre- 
cise answer  to  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  when 
he  asked  what  plans  the  department  had 
to  deal  with  this  matter.  Some  of  them 
are  as  follows— 

And  then  he  laid  out  the  plans  to  deal  with 
the  serious  19  per  cent  overcrowding  which 
prevailed  at  that  time. 

At  the  end  of  December  1965,  there  were 
2,564  youngsters  in  Smith's  Falls  hospital 
school  and  as  of  last  week  when  I  visited 
Smith's  Falls  and  spent  some  time  with  the 
superintendent.  Dr.  Frank,  there  were  2,511 
youngsters  at  Smith's  Falls  hospital  school.  A 
difiPerence  of  53  children  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  And  every  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
and  entirely  irrelevant  solution  emerges  and 
the  credibility  gap  grows— indeed  one's  credu- 
lity is  challenged. 

And  one  is  moved  to  ask,  where  is  the  new 
northern  facility  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
has  promised  in  this  House  as  often  as  any 
member  would  care  to  remember?  I  remind 
the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  chil- 
dren at  Smith's  Falls  who  do  not  see  their 
parents  more  than  once  in  18  months  because 
of  the  distances  involved  in  placing  northern 
children. 

And  where  is  the  major  reduction  in  num- 
bers? You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  simply 
cannot  maintain  a  continuity  and  intensity 
of  care  for  retarded  youngsters  unless  you 
have  a  reduction  in  numbers,  because  if  you 
miss  a  day  or  if  you  miss  two  days  in  the 
treatment  pattern,  then  you  are  in  very  seri- 
ous difficulty  indeed. 

And  where  is  the  new  staff  we  have  been 
promised  on  each  successive  occasion? 

The  hospital  at  the  moment  is  functioning 
with  less  than  50  per  cent  of  medical  staff, 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  required  social 
workers,  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  required 
psychologists,  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 


required  occupational  therapists;  no  physio- 
therapists, no  speech  therapists.  In  other 
words,  a  professional  staff  which  can  barely 
do  a  job  of  holding  people  at  their  own  level 
of  advancement  and  no  further. 

And  where  are  the  small  cottage  units  we 
have  been  promised  endlessly  by  this  Minis- 
ter and  this  government?  It  was  a  thoroughly 
misleading  suggestion,  I  want  to  put  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Smith's  Falls  would  some- 
how be  restructured,  because  in  fact  Smith's 
Falls  has  not  been  altered  one  jot  over  the 
last  two  years  in  terms  of  its  internal  struc- 
ture. The  only  thing  altered  is  that  the  edu- 
cational programme  has  been  taken  over  by 
The  Department  of  Education,  leaving  health 
to  indulge  itself  in  the  usual  Ministerial  bally- 
hoo. 

I  visited  Smith's  Falls  last  week  and  I  want 
to  say  to  the  House  that  there  is  no  use  my 
going  through  the  depressing  and  at  times 
sordid  recitation  of  what  is  wrong  with  that 
institution.  It  has  been  done  too  often  in 
this  House  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

But  one  of  our  most  serious  dilemmas  when 
deahng  with  this  particular  issue  has  been  the 
making  of  concrete  proposals.  We  have  heard 
proposals  from  government  and  they  never 
materialize,  and  one  does  not  know  where  to 
engage  in  attack.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
members  of  the  Opposition  to  make  the  kind 
of  proposals  which  would  revamp— indeed 
revolutionize— a  place  like  Smith's  Falls  hos- 
pital school,  which  is  the  key  to  the  system. 

I  received,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Frank, 
the  superintendent  of  Smith's  Falls,  the  five 
year  plan  for  that  institution  which  he  has 
proposed  to  government.  He  proposed  it  to 
the  government  some  time  in  the  fall  of  last 
year.  And  I  want  to  put  those  proposals  on 
the  record  today  as  coming  from  the  most 
authoritative  and  informed  person  in  this 
field,  the  superintendent  himself.  And  I  shall 
simply  put  the  highlights  of  those  proposals 
on  the  record  of  Hansard. 

He  suggests  an  entire  complement  of  senior 
administrative  personnel— seven  psychiatrists, 
two  pediatricians,  four  physicians,  four  social 
workers,  eight  psychologists  and  an  entire 
array  of  speech  therapists,  physiotherapists, 
occupational  therapy  assistants,  recreation 
personnel,  dentists,  dental  technicians.  X-ray 
technicians,  nursing  education  staff,  and  so  on, 
and  he  sets  out  for  the  first  time  an  entire 
blueprint  for  professional  staff.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  hos- 
pital must  be  reduced  to  something  under 
2,000  beds  in  order  to  function  at  any  kind  of 
viable  level. 
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He  goes  further  and  says  that  the  whole 
nature  of  the  hospital  school  system  should 
be  altered  and  that  those  youngsters  who  are 
educable  should  be  moved  out  into  boarding 
schools  in  the  community,  leaving  only  those 
who  require  particular  medical  or  mental 
health  care  in  the  hospital  itself. 

And  then  Dr.  Frank  made  another  series 
of  suggestions  which  are  entirely  relevant.  He 
wants  to  add  12  cottage  type  units  with  12  to 
15  patients  each  for  selected  groups  of  the 
hospital  population. 

When  the  Minister  of  Health  says  he  is  not 
quite  certain  what  to  do  to  Smith's  Falls  we 
can  remind  him  of  the  12  units  providing 
space  for  180  youngsters.  Dr.  Frank  also 
wants  to  rearrange  the  present  wards,  and 
decrease  the  number  of  beds  from  36  to  24 
patients  for  treatment  purposes.  He  wants  the 
addition  of  20  classrooms  to  the  present 
school  building  for  the  trainable  retarded 
which  would  involve  upwards  of  300  young- 
sters, and  he  wants  the  establishment  of  a 
sheltered  workshop  and  a  small  structure  in 
the  area  to  supplement  it. 

He  wants  a  cottage  site  or  camp  site  for 
the  retarded  youngsters  during  the  summer 
period;  and  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  wants  the 
additions  of  a  chapel,  a  swimming  pool,  and 
a  greenhouse,  none  of  which  seem  inordiately 
unreasonable— although  let  it  be  said  that  one 
of  the  depressing  things  about  visiting  Smith's 
Falls  Ontario  hospital  school  is  the  little  col- 
lection box  in  the  foyer— it  has  been  there  as 
long  as  I  can  remember— and  it  says,  "con- 
tribute to  our  plan  for  building  a  swimming 
pool". 

Thus  does  the  government  of  Ontario  con- 
tinue to  starve  the  Ontario  hospital  school  at 
Smith's  Falls  and  inhibit  the  therapeutic 
progress  that  might  be  made.  I  think  the  ob- 
jectives as  set  out  in  the  five-year  plan  from 
the  superintendent  are  indeed  reasonable.  He 
even  establishes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  it  done  in  Ontario,  the 
pattern  that  mental  retardation  is  likely  to 
take  and  the  area  of  the  population  that  is 
likely  to  be  affected  and  the  percentages 
likely  to  be  involved.  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  will  ask  him  in  his  estimates, 
what  does  he  intend  to  do  about  the  entire 
restructuring  of  Smiths  Falls  Ontario  hospital 
school  as  put  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of 
that  agency?  No  longer  can  people  hide 
behind  the  fagade  of  a  plan  which  does  not 
function,  or  of  no  plan  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  one  other  major  area 
to  enter  into.    It  will  take  a  little  time. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  estimate 
that  he  could  finish  in  15  minutes? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  No,  sir,  1  could  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  informed  by  the 
speakers  in  the  private  members'  hour  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  fill  the  full  hour  so 
that  the  member  could  have  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  per- 
haps squeeze  it  in  but  I  do  not  like  to  set  the 
precedent  of  going  into  the  private  members' 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member  would 
adjourn  the  debate  then.  If  there  is  15 
minutes  before  closing  time  perhaps  he  could 
use  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  23,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Assessment  Act. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  21,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  in 
introducing  this  bill  as  indicated  by  the 
explanatory  notes  is  an  amendment  to 
authorize  local  municipalities  to  pass  by-laws 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  our  old-age  pen- 
sioners. This  is  permissive  legislation  for 
our  municipalities  to  assist  the  senior  citizens. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a  great 
number  of  municipalities  are  seeking  to  have 
private  bills  passed  to  enable  them  to  enact 
this  legislation  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  introducing  this  private  bill  to  make  this 
permissive  to  all  municipalities  and  thus 
avoid  a  great  host  of  private  bills  this  year 
and  in  years  to  come.  Also,  I  would  hope  that 
this  would  tend  to  restore  some  of  the  muni- 
cipal autonomy  and  responsibility  that  pos- 
sibly has  been  eroded  over  the  years  in  that 
everything  must  come  to  Queen's  Park  in 
municipal  afifairs. 

I  have  often  felt  that  our  system  of  assess- 
ment is  possibly  too  rigid  and  really  does 
not  distribute  equitably  the  burden  among 
the  taxpayers,  as  it  is  in  the  theory  in  other 
realms  of  taxation.    I  have   asked  for  these 
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exemptions  to  be  permissive  and  to  be  allow- 
able to  come  off  the  general  tax  rate— not 
just  the  school  portion  as  has  been  the  case 
in  a  great  number  of  other  private  bills.  I 
feel  that  this  would  be  more  equitable  to  a 
municipality  due  to  the  varying  assessments 
and  population  in  the  community  that  might 
support   either    a   separate   or   public   school. 

As  I  mentioned,  many  municipalities  have 
requested  that  this  exemption  come  off  the 
school  portion  of  the  tax  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  Municipalities  have  little 
or  no  autonomy  over  the  amount  they  must 
raise  for  school  purposes.  The  bill  is  literally 
handed  to  them  by  the  school  boards.  Many 
senior  citizens  have  paid  to  educate  two 
generations  of  school  children  already.  Many 
municipalities  feel  that  the  province  should 
accept  the  full  responsibility  of  paying  for 
education  costs.  I  should  remark  that  this 
government,  I  feel,  has  let  the  people  of  our 
province  down,  as  a  great  number  of  years 
ago  it  had  an  objective  of  paying  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education  in  our 
province  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has 
yet  attained  that  goal.  We  in  this  party  have 
set  an  objective  of  80  per  cent  as  our  goal 
to  assist  the  municipalities  and  lower  the 
burden  of  taxes  to  the  people  so  involved. 

This  Bill  23  I  feel  is  good  legislation.  I 
feel  it  will  no  doubt  be  supported  by  the 
other  speakers  on  this  bill— and  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  in  a  pre-election  period 
of  time— and  I  would  hope  that  this  could 
even  possibly  come  to  a  vote.  This  legis- 
lation is  good  in  that  it  confers  some  benefits 
on  a  group  of  people  who  are  most  deserving 
—the  old-time  taxpayers,  the  long-time  tax- 
payers, the  people  who  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  our  communities. 

I  feel  that  this  proposed  legislation  will 
help  to  encourage  home  ownership  because 
it  helps  those  on  fixed  incomes  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  taxes  and  the  general  costs 
of  living.  Many  of  these  people  have  invested 
their  life  savings  in  a  home.  They  have  been 
taught  to  do  this  under  our  system.  They 
have  been  taught  to  save  for  their  senior 
years.  They  have  struggled  through  depres- 
sion years,  years  when  their  top  earning 
power  was  much  less  and  even  a  fraction  of 
what  it  might  be  today— the  days  when  hard- 
earned  dollars  were  full  dollars,  but  there 
were  not  too  many  of  them. 

I  refer  to  inflation.  It  is  inflation  that 
turns  their  nest  egg  into  mere  chicken  feed. 
Here  are  these  pensioners  in  their  latter  years. 
They  have  succeeded  in  their  objective  of 
paying  for  their  home  and  maybe  have 
saved  up  a  few  thousand  dollars  which  they 


anticipated  enjoying  in  these  years.  But 
what  is  the  reality  of  the  situation  and  system 
in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  save  for 
and  believe  in?  First,  a  devalued  dollar; 
their  small  savings  are  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  what  they  were  when  they  were  earned. 
These  people  are  past  the  prime  in  life 
and  can  no  longer  enter  the  labour  force  to 
earn  the  easy  dollar  that  is  now  available. 
They  are  literally  trapped.  Our  best  citizens 
of  our  province  are  trapped— victims  in  our 
fast-changing  society;  the  society  that  they 
worked  for,  that  they  created;  the  society 
that  they  developed  for  the  betterment  of 
their  children  and  future  generations.  Now 
they  are  faced  with  doing  without  some  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  probably  many 
of  them  have  done  without  the  necessities 
of  life  over  the  many  years,  in  order  that 
they  could  live  in  dignity  in  their  senior  years. 

As  I  pointed  out,  many  of  these  citizens 
have  invested  their  life  savings  in  their 
homes.  It  may  be  the  small  cottage,  or  one 
of  the  large  big  homes,  with  its  tall  and 
stately  pines,  the  homes  that  are  so  familiar 
on  our  Ontario  scene.  Their  problem  now, 
because  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rising 
cost  of  municipal  taxes,  is  simply  to  have 
enough  money  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  and 
retain  the  ownership  of  the  home  that  they 
have  worked  so  hard  to  earn  and  get  in 
their  own  name,  to  retain  their  dignity  in 
their   own   community. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  our  municipalities  and  province 
to  assist  these  people  to  retain  their  dignity 
and  to  retain  the  ownership  of  their  homes. 
The  municipahties  and  two  senior  levels  of 
government  have  been  spending,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  spending,  thousands  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  providing  housing  for 
senior  citizens  who  do  not  own  their  own 
homes.  These  are  people  who,  either  through 
misfortune  have  lost  their  own  homes,  or 
who  through  inability  to  earn  and  save  during 
the  tough  years  that  preceded  now,  just 
simply  exist  and  get  along.  These  people 
could  not  save  and  buy  a  home,  or  possibly 
through  a  lack  of  responsibihty,  have 
wasted  their  talents.  In  any  case,  the  gov- 
ernments are  providing,  or  attempting  to 
provide,  at  great  cost,  proper  accommodation 
for  these  people. 

I  think  that  something  should  be  done 
for  those  who  have  had  the  ability  and  fore- 
sight to  provide  their  own  accommodation 
and  care  without  becoming  any  charge  to 
the   public. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  these  citizens  were 
and   still   are  the  backbone   of  Ontario,   the 
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people  who  accepted  to  the  fullest  our  way 
of  life,  the  people  who  assisted  our  charitable 
institutions,  service  clubs,  over  the  many 
years,  the  people  who  never  caused  trouble 
for  our  municipalities.  I  think  they  deserve  a 
break  and  this  proposed  bill  would  give  the 
recognition  and  some  of  the  assistance  that 
they  deserve. 

It  is  to  our  advantage  to  keep  these  people 
in  their  own  homes  and  not  have  them  join 
the  great  line-ups  of  people  in  all  age  groups 
and  financial  circumstances  awaiting  sub- 
sidized accommodation. 

One  could  underline  this  argument  even 
further  with  concrete  examples,  showing  how 
municipal  taxation  bears  most  heavily  on  the 
property  owners  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
those  property  owners  with  low  total  income 
certainly  have  a  much  lower  disposable 
income  and  that  the  impact  of  taxation  is 
greater  on  them.  In  many  cases  municipal 
taxes  can  approach  10  or  15  per  cent  of  a  pen- 
sioner's income.  I  believe  I  could  find  a 
great  number  of  instances  where  it  would  run 
as  high  as  30  and  40  per  cent  of  their  income. 

I  ask  is  this  fair,  when  members  of  this 
Legislature  and  the  other  workers  in  our 
province  have  the  earning  power  and  have 
reasonable  incomes  and  are  paying  less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  our  total  income  for  municipal 
taxes?  I  think  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
these  people,  to  give  them  some  relief  from 
this  burden  of  taxation.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  allow  these  people  to  have  their  backs 
to  the  walls  any  longer. 

Too  many  of  these  senior  citizens  have 
been  pushed  over  the  wall  of  pride  and  dig- 
nity. They  have  lost  their  homes.  Another 
slight  increase  in  municipal  taxation  could 
force  many  into  the  same  situation  and  I  am 
just  sorry  that  the  budget  that  came  down 
yesterday  did  not  indicate  much  relief  to  the 
municipalities.  I  am  sure  that  no  mayor  or 
council  wishes  to  sign  his  name  to  a  tax  sale 
of  property  owned  by  one  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. In  fact,  in  many  cases  I  feel  that  this 
is  simply  signing  a  death  warrant  to  these 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  would  help  to  insulate  those  pension- 
ers in  our  lower  income  group  from  the  full 
impact  of  municipal  taxation.  It  would  allow 
the  municipalities  on  their  own  volition  to 
make  these  provisions  to  bring  municipal 
taxation  more  nearly  in  the  realm  of  taxation 
ill  other  fields,  that  of  ability  to  pay.  It  would 
allow  these  municipalities  to  endorse  these 
principles  at  their  own  level  and  not  require 


a  private  bill  to  come  into  our  Legislature, 
such  as  the  Hamilton  bill  of  last  year,  and 
the  dozens  of  bills  I  understand  are  coming  to 
the  Legislature  this  year. 

It  would  satisfy  the  requests,  too,  of  many 
municipal  organizations  and  the  request  of 
many  communities  across  our  province  who 
have  sought  some  such  tax  relief  for  their 
senior  citizens  over  the  past  few  years. 

I  believe  this  to  be  good  legislation  and  I 
urge  this  House  to  endorse  this  bill. 

Mr.  Davison:  The  one  thing  we  can  be  sure 
we  must  face  each  year  is  an  increase  in  our 
property  taxes.  Spiralling  prices  and  increas- 
ing taxes  present  an  intolerable  burden  to 
those  living  on  a  fixed  income.  Their  plight 
has  caused  me  to  present  the  amendment  to 
The  Assessment  Act,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, to  provide  that— 

(1)  The  council  of  a  local  municipality 
may  by  by-law  authorize  and  direct  the 
treasurer  to  credit  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  2  to  the  residential  real 
property  tax  payable  by  a  person  who, 

(a)  is  receiving  a  benefit  under  The  Old 
Age  Security  Act  (Canada)  or  under  any 
Act  requiring  a  means  or  needs  test,  except 
a  benefit  under  The  General  Welfare  As- 
sistance Act  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  months  in  the  taxation  year; 

(b)  has,  or  whose  spouse  has,  been  as- 
sessed as  the  owner  of  real  property  in  the 
municipality  for  at  least  10  of  the  15  years 
immediately  preceding  the  application; 

(c)  pays  the  balance  of  the  taxes  levied 
for  the  year  in  respect  to  which  the  credit 
is  applied  for;  and 

(d)  applies  therefor  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  February  in  the  year  in  which  the 
tax  is  levied. 

(2)  An  amount  credited  under  subsection 
1  shall  not, 

(a)  be  credited  to  the  tax  payable  in 
respect  of  more  than  one  property;  or 

(b)  exceed  $150. 

(3)  A  by-law  passed  under  this  section 
may  provide  for  such  matters  necessary  to 
the  administration  of  this  section  as  the 
council  deems  necessary,  and  the  council 
shall  include  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the 
municipality  such  sums  as  are  equivalent 
to  the  credits  granted  under  the  by-laws. 

This  government  refused  to  enact  the  per- 
missive legislation  I  sought  last  year  so  that 
any  municipal  government  would  be  free  to 
extend  to  senior  citizens  some  property  tax 
relief  on  the  education  portion  of  their  taxes. 
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The  municipality  must  present  a  private  bill 
to  enable  the  senior  citizens  in  each  particular 
community  to  enjoy  this  relief.  This  is  pretty 
silly.  Why  force  a  municipality  to  present 
their  case?  It  would  be  much  more  simple 
to  enact  permissive  legislation  and  avoid 
hearing  the  separate  municipal  requests.  But 
that  is  the  way  this  government  crumbles  the 
cookie! 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  fate 
of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Hamilton's  senior  citizens  have  now  been 
provided  with  tax  relief  on  the  education 
portion  of  their  property  tax. 

Perhaps  the  hon.  members  would  be 
interested  in  learning  how  this  has  worked 
out.  6,130  persons  could  apply  but  actually 
3,000  did  apply,  and  of  those  97  per  cent 
have  qualified.  Most  of  those  qualifying 
groups  are  receiving  the  maximum  allowance 
of  $100.  The  main  quahfications  they  were 
required  to  meet  were  that  they  must  be  70 
years  of  age  or  more  and  a  single  person's 
annual  income  must  not  exceed  $3,100  and 
married  persons'  income  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

The  hon.  members  will  note  that  the  city 
of  Hamilton  sets  a  much  more  realistic  level 
of  income  where  assistance  is  required  than 
does  this  Conservative  government  or  the 
Liberal  government  of  the  dominion  of 
Canada.  Perhaps  Hamilton  sets  a  more 
realistic  level  of  income  because  it  has  more 
representatives  in  its  city  council  body  with 
a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
lower-income  groups  than  have  the  majority 
of  other  governments. 

I  will  not  bore  you  by  repeating  the  details 
of  the  types  of  assistance  available  in  the 
various  states  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  I  gave  last  year.  I  will  just  refresh 
your  memory  by  pointing  out  that  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Tennessee 
and  Rhode  Island  are  among  the  states  pro- 
viding tax  relief  of  one  sort  or  another. 

This  government  need  not  fear  that  the 
public  would  oppose  this  kind  of  financial 
assistance,  because  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey 
voted  two  to  one  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
senior  citizens.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  are  any  more  kindly  disposed 
to  our  needy  than  are  the  people  of  Ontario. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that: 

1.  The  limited  or  fixed  incomes  of  our 
pensioners  and  those  receiving  general  welfare 
assistance  are  inadequate  to  meet  even  the 
basic  needs  in  a  period  of  increasing  prices. 


2.  Property  taxes  tend  to  increase  at  a 
rate  out  of  proportion  to  any  change  in  the 
relatively  static   incomes  of  these  people. 

3.  Senior  citizens  are  generally  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  meeting  sharply  increased 
costs  for  drugs  and  those  receiving  disabled 
person's  pensions  have  frequently  been  re- 
quired to  meet  this  high  cost  of  drugs. 

4.  Advances  in  medical  science  have  added 
years  to  our  life-span  without  the  benefit  of 
employability  beyond  certain  age  limits. 

5.  Many  early  pension  plans  and  social 
welfare  plans  at  present  levels  do  not  provide 
benefits  which  are  equal  to  the  lowest  needs 
in  relation  to  the  present  price  structure. 

Last  fall,  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  institute 
of  New  York  city  published  a  programme 
designed  to  achieve  freedom  from  want  for 
all  Americans.  The  introduction  to  this 
booklet  contained  words  which  must  be  of 
interest  to  all  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  dignity  and  the  provision  of 
the  necessities  of  life  for  everyone.  The  words 
to  which  I  refer  are  these: 

Poverty  and  deprivation,  as  surely  as 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  are  erosive  of 
human  freedom  and  democracy.  In  our 
affluent  nation,  even  more  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  economic  misery  breeds  the 
most  galling  discontent,  mocking  and  under- 
mining faith  in  political  and  civil  rights. 
Here  in  these  United  States,  where  there 
can  be  no  economic  nor  technological 
excuse  for  it,  poverty  is  not  only  a  private 
tragedy  but,  in  a  sense,  a  public  crime.  It 
is,  above  all,  a  challenge  to  our  morality. 

When  you  list  the  "have"  and  the  "have  not" 
provinces  of  Canada,  wealthy  Ontario 
naturally  falls  into  the  group  of  "haves". 
Therefore,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  one  per- 
son unable  to  enjoy  a  decent  standard  of 
living  in  Ontario.  If  there  is,  then  we  in  this 
House  are  guilty,  as  stated  in  the  institute's 
booklet,  of  the  crime  of  condemning  these 
people  to  continue  in  want  and  in  under- 
mining the  very  essence  of  their  dignity.  For 
it  is  a  sad  truth  that  man  is  measured  today 
not  by  his  accomplishments  nor  yet  by  his 
character,  as  much  as  by  his  accumulation  of 
wealth. 

We  have  denied  our  elderly  the  roles  and 
functions  customary  to  them  in  the  past.  Our 
rapid  technical  advances  have  resulted  in  past 
experience  and  knowledge  becoming  prac- 
tically useless.  Unlike  other  inactive  members 
of  society,  such  as  women,  children  and 
young  people,  the  aged  person  is  a  very  poor 
consumer,  simply  because  his  limited  income 
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does  not  permit  high  consumption  of  goods 
and  services. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  Canada's  first  national 
conference  on  the  problems  of  aging,  that  the 
growing  tendency  to  downgrade  the  elderly 
really  results  in  downgrading  our  young 
people  in  advance,  since  they  too  will  one 
day  grow  old.  It  is  therefore  to  the  benefit 
of  society  as  a  whole  that  we  restore  the 
elderly  and  others  in  need  to  their  rightful 
place  and  that  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  in  the  day  to  day  life  of  the 
community,  province  and  nation  and  one  of 
the  ways  this  can  be  accomplished  is  through 
financial  security. 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  this 
need  and  provides  financial  assistance  through 
The  Old  Age  Security  Act  and  other  measures. 
Provincial  governments  have  extended  this 
financial  assistance  to  the  elderly  and  certain 
other  types  of  pensions  and  assistance.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  is  desirable  to  provide 
the  vehicle  for  municipal  governments  to  give 
further  financial  assistance  should  they  wish 
to  do  so. 

The  permissive  legislation  proposed  would 
permit  the  municipality  to  assist  up  to  the 
extent  of  $150  property  tax  allowance.  This 
might  allow  individuals  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  a  little  longer,  thus  adding  to  their 
enjoyment  and  easing  the  pressure  on  our 
various  forms  of  accommodation  for  senior 
citizens  and  other  persons.  It  would  also  be 
a  means  of  assisting  them  to  maintain  their 
homes  in  better  condition  to  their  personal 
satisfaction  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Amending  The  Assessment  Act  will  not  by 
any  means  cure  our  ills.  It  is  at  best  a  stop 
gap  to  help  meet  the  current  problem  facing 
those  required  to  live  on  a  fixed  income. 

We  should  start  now  to  replace  our  assorted 
and  inadequate  welfare  measures  with  a 
guaranteed  income  set  at  a  realistic  level  to 
provide  not  just  the  bare  essentials  but  some 
ease  and  comfort. 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  The  Assessment  Act,  which 
authorizes  local  municipalities  to  pass  by- 
laws to  permit  old-age  pensioners  to  make 
application  for  a  tax  credit  to  reduce  the 
education  portion  of  their  realty  tax,  not  to 
exceed  $150  in  any  one  year.  Last  year 
Royal  assent  was  given  to  such  an  application 
from  the  city  of  Hamilton.  This  year  Ham- 
ilton is  processing  the  applications  for  this 
benefit,  the  first  city  to  do  so.    Incidentally, 


Hamilton  was  also,  on  my  motion,  one  of  the 
first  cities  to  issue  a  reduced  bus  ticket  rate 
in  the  past  decade  to  persons  receiving  old 
age  security,  and  some  9,000  pensioners 
enjoy  this  privilege. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Hamilton  city  clerk,  that  3,060  applications 
have  been  received  to  date.  Of  this  total 
number,  85  applications  have  been  rejected 
as  the  applicants  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  out  in  the  by-law  authoriz- 
ing this  tax  credit.  It  is  expected  that  a  total 
of  3,500  applications  will  be  received  by 
February  28,  which  is  the  last  day  for  making 
applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill  because  at 
the  present  it  is  the  only  way  that  this  much 
need  assistance  for  the  pensioner  can  be  ac- 
complished. It  results  in  keeping  the  elderly 
secure  in  their  own  home,  and  independent. 
According  to  the  last  revised  assessment  rolls 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton  there  are  6,130  pen- 
sioners who  qualify  for  the  education  tax 
rebate.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
many  retired  persons  on  a  limited  income 
who  by  force  of  circumstances  have  sold  their 
homes  and  moved  into  apartments,  which  is 
admittedly  a  high  rent  area,  and  who  are 
still,  through  their  rents,  contributing  to  the 
educational  rate. 

I  greatly  deplore  bits  and  pieces  legisla- 
tion which  requires  pensioners  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  various  departments  when  a 
much  more  simple,  practical  and  economical 
approach  would  be  to  increase  the  old  age 
security  pension  to  an  amount  that  would 
enable  the  pensioner  to  live  and  maintain 
that  dignity  of  person  so  dear  to  a  human 
being.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  the  members 
of  the  select  committee  on  aging  during 
our  many  sessions  that  independence  and 
dignity  of  living  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  elderly  and  that  their  keenest  desire  is 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  We  should  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  this  most 
commendable   desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  latter  part  of  section  1  of  the 
proposed  bill  which,  as  I  read  it,  qualifies  the 
applicant  for  the  aforementioned  tax  credit, 
and  I  quote  from  line   14: 

—or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person, 
or  both,  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years  and  are  receiving  a  government 
benefit  under  The  Old  Age  Security  Act 
(Canada)— 

My  information  from  the  Act  is  that  the 
federal  old  age  security  universal  pension, 
this  current  year,  is  payable  at  the  age  of  68 
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years.  The  age  requirement  will  be  pro- 
gressively lowered  until  it  is  65  years  in  1970. 
The  provincial  government  grants  old  age 
assistance  to  persons  now  age  65,  66  and  67 
years.  Old  age  assistance  is  on  a  needs  test 
basis  and  costs  are  shared  between  the  two 
governments. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  tax  credit  extended 
to  pensioners,  aged  65,  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing old  age  assistance  on  the  needs  test  basis. 
The  proposed  bill  does  not  do  this.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  widows  and  single 
women's  allowance  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. They  are  widows  and  single  women 
and,  in  some  cases,  women  whose  husbands 
are  in  institutions.  These  women  are  all 
60  years  of  age  or  over  and,  like  old  age 
assistance  recipients,  they  also  qualify  for  an 
allowance  from  the  province,  and  providing 
they  qualify  as  home  owners  under  the  bill 
as  proposed,  I  would  hope  that  they  too 
would   receive   some    consideration. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walker  ville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  lo 
take  part  in  this  debate  and  it  looks  as  if  in 
this  House  today  it  is  Wentworth  county  and 
Essex  county  that  are  seriously  interested  in 
the  senior  citizens. 

At  the  outset  I  think  we  should  commend 
the  mayor  of  Hamilton  and  the  people  from 
Hamilton  on  their  forward  looking  approach 
to  the  senior  citizens.  I  can  recall  about 
three  or  four  years  ago  when  mayor  Vic 
Copps  first  came  to  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee and  made  his  plea  for  tax  relief  to 
the  senior  citizens,  and  at  that  time  he  was 
turned    down. 

But  mayor  Copps  is  not  one  who  takes  a 
licking  too  easily;  he  persists  and  insists  that 
what  he  thinks  is  right  is  good  legislation 
and  should  be  passed  by  the  private  bills 
committee.  So  he  returned  the  following 
year  and  was  able  to  convince  the  private 
bills  committee  that  his  request  was  a 
justifiable  one,  it  was  a  moral  one,  it  was 
one  that  we  in  the  province  should  have 
taken  seriously  and  should  pass. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  his  presentation  the 
private  bills  committee  in  their  wisdom,  Mr. 
Speaker,  passed  the  bill  granting  tax  exemp- 
tions to  senior  citizens  65  years  of  age  and 
over.  And  I  think  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
province  really  owe  to  mayor  Copps  and  the 
people  of  Hamilton  who  assisted  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  on  his  forward  looking  approach 
to  the  problem. 

I  can  recall  bringing  this  topic  up  about 
four   years   ago    and   asking   the   Minister   of 


Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  if  studies 
were  under  way  to  give  tax  relief.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  remark  was  that  studies 
were  under  way.  Surely  if  the  studies  had 
been  under  way  approximately  four  years 
ago  this  government  should  have  been  pre- 
pared by  now  to  come  down  with  general 
legislation  that  would  have  permitted  this 
tax  assistance  to  senior  citizens. 

I  can  recall  once  again,  about  three  years 
ago,  approaching  the  problem.  Two  years  ago 
I  spoke  at  some  length  concerning  tax  relief 
and  then  again  I  spoke  in  one  of  the  private 
members'  bills  requesting  such  permissive 
legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  good  ta 
re-acquaint  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
just  how  far  other  jurisdictions  have  gone 
with  this  type  of  legislation.  But  before  I  do, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  read  the  following 
article  that  was  in  the  Windsor  Star  and 
written  by  Mr.  Lum  Clark,  a  renowned,  well- 
known  and  capable  editor  in  the  newspaper. 
His  comments  are: 

How  taxes  zoom.  Years  ago  Hiran* 
Walker's  built  some  homes  for  the  distillery 
staff.  Some  of  these  are  still  occupied. 
Now  taxes  on  some  of  these  homes  are 
higher  than  the  rents  used  to  be.  This  is 
rough  on  older  people.  Having  retired, 
they  are  trying  to  struggle  along  on  fixed 
incomes.  They  find  their  bills  going  higher 
and  higher  but  their  revenues  remain  the 
same.  There  is  no  easy  answer.  But  some 
of  the  older  people  wish  someone  would 
do  something  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  bills  that  we  are  debat- 
ing this  afternoon  are  a  partial  answer  to  the 
problem  and  we  only  wish  that  the  govern- 
ment in  its  wisdom  would  make  this  general 
legislation. 

The  bill  that  we  are  debating— the  proposi- 
tion of  giving  municipal  tax  relief,  be  it  edu- 
cational tax  relief  or  general  tax  relief— is  one 
that  has  been  studied  in  other  jurisdictions  for 
a  long  while,  not  only  studied  but  acted  upon. 
I  can  recall  the  late  Henry  Gordon  who  pro- 
posed this  in  my  own  community  over  15 
years  ago.  He  had  an  awfully  hard  time  sell- 
ing the  idea  but  he  eventually  got  the  ear  of 
one  of  the  members  of  council,  a  well-known 
alderman  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Stonehouse. 
Mr.  Stonehouse  attempted  to  sell  the  council 
the  idea  of  tax  relief,  but  had  a  most  difficult 
time.  Maybe  his  approach  was  the  type  that 
did  not  appeal  to  the  members  of  council. 
However,  as  years  went  on,  the  members  of 
council  saw  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestion  and 
eventually  acted  upon  it.  In  the  action,  the 
proposal  for  tax  assistance  was  passed  by  the- 
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<;ouncil  of  the  city  of  Windsor  on  March  22, 
1965,  and  if  I  may  read  only  parts  of  the 
resokition,  we  will  see  how  forward-looking 
an  approach  the  council  of  Windsor  did  have 
at  that  time: 

Whereas   the   cost   of   education   in   the 
province  of  Ontario  has  increased  municipal 
taxes  to  the  point  of  hardship  for  elderly 
citizens  on  fixed  income- 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  1965;  just  think  how  that 
cost  of  municipal  taxes  will  be  this  coming 
tax  year,    1967,   after   the   municipalities   are 
burdened    with    the    tremendous    educational 
costs,  plus  other  costs.    I  continue: 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  afford 
citizens  of  65  years  of  age  and  over  some 
relief  from  the  educational  portion  of  their 
property  tax— 

And  they  go  into  a  whole  series  of  more 
^*whereas-es",  Mr.  Speaker.  They  eventually 
end  up  asking  for  a  school  tax  rebate  to  each 
taxpayer  65  years  of  age  on  application  in 
respect  of  owner-occupied  property  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  that  portion  of  the 
taxes  levied  in  that  year  against  the  parcel 
for  school  purposes,  or  $75,  whichever  is  the 
lower. 

This  resolution  had  been  proposed  to  coun- 
cil by  a  very  prominent,  well-known,  capable, 
able,  well-loved  and  fine  supporter  of  the 
government  opposite.  This  was  my  opponent 
in  the  last  provincial  election,  a  very  fine, 
outstanding  lady.  When  this  lady  presented 
this  to  the  government,  she  must  have  had 
the  ears  of  the  government  at  the  time  or  it 
would  never  have  passed  council.  So  I  would 
suppose  that  the  government  must  have 
thought  that  this  was  a  good  type  of  legislation 
and,  as  a  result,  I  would  say  that  they  in  their 
wisdom  should  now  take  her  suggestion  and 
put  this  in  as  general  legislation. 

This  was  1965,  March  25.  That  is  approxi- 
mately two  years  ago  that  this  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  city  and  presented  to  alU 
levels— I  should  not  say  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—but to  the  provincial  government,  the 
Ontario  mayors  and  reeves  association  and 
the  Ontario  municipal  association. 

This  fine  lady,  Mrs.  Montrose,  is  also  a 
very  energetic  type  of  woman.  She  would 
not  accept  the  fact  that  there  was  no  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  1965  on 
the  city  of  Windsor  resolution.  As  a  result 
she  persisted  and  insisted  that  there  be  some 
type  of  action  on  this  and  in  1966,  once  again 
had  a  resolution  adopted  by  council  that 
asked  for  and,  if  I  may  read,  Mr.  Speaker- 


Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  noticed 
how  the  member  from  this  side  of  the  House 
was  trying  that  chair  on  for  size.  He  informs 
me  that  it  fits  well,  so  I  assume  by  that,  that 
it  will  not  be  too  long  before— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
We  do  not  allow  politics  to  enter  into  a  proj- 
ect that  will  benefit  the  general  public. 

An  hon.  member:  You  are  right,  George. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister  of 
Mines,  we  both  agree  to  that.  The  resolution 
passed  on  December  19,  1966,  and  you  can 
see  it  is  a  new  resolution.  You  can  see  that 
the  city  is  looking  forward  to  action  on  the 
part  of  this  government.    It  reads: 

Whereas  the  cost  of  education  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  increased  municipal 
tax  rates  to  the  point  of  hardship  for  elderly 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes  and  whereas  it  is 
desirable  to  afford  citizens  65  years  of  age 
and  over  some  relief  from  the  educational 
portion  of  their  property  tax,  and  whereas 
non-property  owning  senior  citizens  quali- 
fied for  low  rental  senior  citizens'  housing 
and  whereas  administrative  costs  of  the 
system  of  tax  relief  with  a  means  test 
would  be  prohibitive,  and  whereas  related 
systems  are  in  operation  in  other  provinces 
in  Canada,  for  example,  British  Columbia 
and  Manitoba,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  Ontario  mayors  and  reeves  association 
and  the  Ontario  municipal  association  be 
requested  to  join  with  the  city  of  Windsor 
and  all  other  municipalities  in  petitioning 
the  provincial  government  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem where,  on  the  production  of  a  valid  tax 
receipt,  the  province  will,  without  means, 
pay  a  school  tax  rebate  to  each  taxpayer  65 
years  of  age  or  over,  on  application  in 
respect  of  owner-occupied  property  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  one-half  of 
that  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  in  that  year 
against  the  parcel  for  school  purposes,  or 
$75. 

This  was  passed  in  December.  I  noted  the 
comments  of  one  of  the  members  of  council 
and  it  states  that  if  there  is  no  action  on  the 
city's  request  at  this  time,  that  that  member  of 
council  will  ask  the  city  to  pass  a  private  bill 
so  that  that  city  can  come  to  this  private  bills 
committee  and  request  legislation  such  as  we 
are  debating  here  this  afternoon,  a  permissive 
type  of  legislation  allowing  a  city  to  give  a 
tax  rebate  to  the  senior  citizen. 
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In  the  county  of  Essex,  not  only  is  the  city 
of  Windsor  seriously  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem, but  also  the  town  of  Amherstburg,  the 
town  so  ably  represented  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  South.  That  town,  with  its  forward- 
looking  municipal  advisers  and  municipal 
councilmen  has  also  asked  for  a  private  bill. 
This  bill  will  be  up  in  front  of  the  private 
bills  committee  in  the  near  future.  This  town 
council  is  asking  for  credit  of  up  to  $100  per 
year  against  school  taxes  for  persons  in  the 
municipality.  Now  they  are  suggesting  the 
age  of  70  years  and  over.  You  can  see  the 
concern  of  municipalities  throughout  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  on  this  subject. 

I  noticed  in  the  paper  just  recently  that  the 
borough  of  East  York  is  asking  for  special 
legislation  directly  bearing  on  this  topic.  They 
are  asking  that  a  person  at  the  age  of  65  years 
and  receiving  a  government  benefit  under 
The  Old  Age  Security  Act,  be  allowed  a  tax 
credit  in  the  sum  of  $100  in  any  one  year  and 
this  against  only  one  property  in  the  one 
year.  However,  the  borough  of  East  York 
asks  that  this  tax  deduction  be  a  lien  against 
the  property  so  that  if  that  person  does  sell 
the  property  at  some  future  date,  the  munici- 
pality has  access  to  the  funds  from  the  sale 
and  can  deduct  from  the  final  selling  price 
moneys  owed  to  it  and  given  to  the  home 
owner  at  some  time  in  the  past  as  an  educa- 
tional or  a  tax  deduction.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  East  York  approach.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  can  see  that  tax  relief  for  the 
elderly  is  a  very  serious  concern  to  munici- 
palities all  over  Ontario. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  past  that  the  indi- 
vidual can  get  tax  relief.  There  is  a  supple- 
mentary assistance  permitted  up  to  the  extent 
of  $20  per  month.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  of  many  cases  in  my  own  muni- 
cipality where  an  individual  has  been  able  to 
get  this  $20  a  month  supplementary  assistance 
for  tax  purposes.  I  am  not  saying  that  there 
is  not  anyone  who  has  not  received  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  of  many  and  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  answer  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
answer  is  general  legislation  that  will  permit 
a  municipality  to  give  to  its  senior  citizens 
this  tax  relief.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of  River- 
side, which  was  annexed  by  the  city  of 
Windsor  at  the  end  of  1965,  was  so  concerned 
that  it  also  had  a  special  resolution  adopted 
by  its  council  asking  for  similar  type  of  tax 
relief. 

There  are  many  states  in  the  United  States 
that  do  give  tax  relief.  For  example,  New 
Jersey  gives  couples  past  65  years  of  age  a 


deduction  of  $80  from  their  property  tax  bill. 
They  have  a  stipulation  that  that  individual's 
annual  income  not  exceed  $5,000.  Georgia 
grants  those  over  65  with  incomes  under 
$3,000  a  tax  exemption  of  $4,000,  so  you  can 
see  that  this  is  a  sizable  assistance  to  the  indi- 
vidual over  65.  Wisconsin  grants  tax  relief 
to  those  with  incomes  under  $3,000.  Massa- 
chusetts gives  it  to  those  past  70-a  $2,000 
assessment  exemption.  In  Rhode  Island, 
some  counties  give  those  over  65  a  $1,000 
assessment  exemption.  In  Maryland,  15  out 
of  24  counties  grant  elders  exemptions  of  any- 
where from  $1,500  to  $5,000  on  their  prop- 
erty assessment.  Indiana  gives  elders  with 
incomes  under  $2,000  an  exemption  of  $1,000 
on  their  assessment.  Louisiana  gives  a  $2,000 
assessment  exemption  to  those  past  65.  Even 
Alaska  comes  along  and  gives  a  tax  exemp- 
tion. Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  number  of 
states  I  have  cited  having  concern  for  our 
senior  citizens  should  rouse  the  government 
opposite  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  senior 
citizen  and  grant  him  some  type  of  property 
tax  exemption. 

The  state  of  Michigan  had  a  real  battle 
on  its  hands  with  two  political  parties  fight- 
ing to  give  tax  exemption  to  their  senior 
citizens.  They  passed  a  bill  called  The 
Enrolled  Bill  No.  2001  at  the  73rd  Legisla- 
ture, the  regular  sittings  of  1965— the  bill 
that  gave  the  homesteads  of  persons  of  the 
age  of  65  and  over,  who  have  been  residents 
of  this  state  for  at  least  seven  consecutive 
years  immediately  preceding,  and  whose 
gross  income  as  hereinafter  defined  combined 
with  the  income,  if  any,  for  the  immediate 
preceding  calendar  year  of  spouse  and 
co-occupant  and  concurrent  owners  of  the 
homestead,  that  as  long  as  their  combined 
income  is  not  over  $5,000  they  would  have 
had  a  tax  exemption  of  approximately 
$2,500.  So  you  can  see  when  we  think  of 
Ontario  as  being  forward  looking  it  is  not 
forward  looking  at   all. 

It  may  be  the  province  of  opportunity  for 
the  members  of  the  Conservative  Party,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  the  province  of  opportunity 
for  the  senior  citizens. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  give  a 
tax,  an  indirect  tax  exemption  today  to  some 
senior  citizens  by  permitting  them  to  live  in 
—I  should  not  say  permitting  them— but  pro- 
viding for  them  senior  citizens'  housing, 
geared  to  income  senior  citizens'  housing. 
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If  you  are  doing  it  for  one  class  of  citizen 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
into  senior  citizens*  housing  and  paying  a 
low  rental,  then  surely  that  same  principle 
should  apply  to  the  senior  citizen  of  65 
years  of  age  who  owns  his  own  property,  but 
who  is  financially  unable  or  financially  finds 
it  difficult  to  pay  the  tax  burden  that  con- 
tinually year  after  year  increases  to  the  point 
where  it  is  almost  unprofitable  or  unwise  to 
own   your   own  home. 

It  was  only  yesterday  in  the  Toronto  Star 
that  there  was  an  article  by  Robertson  Coch- 
rane, "Grants  to  Owners  a  Housing  Aid", 
and  the  article  comments  that  in  the  western 
provinces  they  are  leading  when  it  comes  to 
tax  assistance  to  the  senior  citizens. 

In  BC  the  maximum  grant  was  $28  for  the 
first  two  years  of  tax  assistance.  In  1966 
it  went  up  to  $110.  So  everyone  pays  at 
least  $1  tax  so  anyone  whose  property  tax 
works  out  to  $110  or  lower  pays  only  $1. 
British  Columbia,  that  cannot  be  compared 
for  affluence  with  this  province,  is  able  to 
have  such  legislation.  Manitoba  has  a  grant 
that  is  applied  against  the  school  tax  portion 
of  municipal  levies  and  it  amounts  to  half 
the  payable  school  tax  or  $50,  whichever  is 
the  lesser.  So  anyone- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine);  They  are  drop- 
ping it. 

Mr.  Newman:   They  are  dropping  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  and  in  any  case,  no 
western  programme  relates  specifically  to 
pensioners. 

Mr.  Newman:  No,  tliis  is  a  general  tax 
assistance  programme,  making  it  all  the  more 
reason  why  this  province  should  consider 
assisting  the  senior  citizen  if  these  other  pro- 
vinces throughout  Canada  can  be  so  generous 
with  all  of  their  citizens.  Surely  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  consider  our  senior  citi- 
zen and  assist  him  by  way  of  tax  relief. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  The  richest 
province  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  richest  province  in 
Canada  and  it  cannot  do  it.  Manitoba,  with 
approximately  one-sixth  of  the  population,  is 
able  to  do  it.  In  Manitoba  anyone  whose 
school  tax  is  $100  or  more  gets  a  maximum 
of  $50;  anyone,  not  only  senior  citizens. 

Saskatchewan  has  a  similar  $50  or  half 
the  payable  tax  system.  But  the  grant  applies 
to  the  whole  of  the  municipal  tax  bill.  Alberta 


gives  a  flat  discount  similar  to  British 
Columbia  but  the  figure  is  $50  compared  to 
British  Columbia's  $110.  Albertans,  the  same 
as  those  in  British  Columbia,  are  required  to 
pay  a  minimum  of  $1,  so  in  case  their  tax  bill 
was  $45  and  they  are  allowed  a  $50  exemp- 
tion, they  would  still  pay  the  $1. 

Manitoba  extends  its  property  exemption, 
as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  to  all  property 
owners;  British  Columbia,  to  owner-occupied 
dwellings,  including  apartment  buildings; 
Alberta,  only  to  those  units  that  are  occupied 
by  the  owner,  and  the  owner  of  a  duplex  in 
Alberta  is  eligible  for  this  tax  discount  only 
for  the  half  of  that  duplex  in  which  he  lives. 
Saskatchewan  gives  the  tax  break  to  all  resi- 
dent home-owners,  provided  the  dwelling 
contains  six  or  fewer  self-contained  units. 
Surely,  if  other  provinces  throughout  this 
Canada  of  ours  can  consider  and  assist  our 
senior  citizens  in  tax  relief,  this  province  of 
Ontario  can  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  aging  that  was  supposed  to  have 
been  secretive,  or  not  revealed,  is  the  subject 
of  a  press  clipping  that  dealt  directly  with  the 
report  and  the  report  asks  for  help  for  aged. 
One  of  the  recommendations  mentioned  in 
the  press  report  is  that  tax  rebates  of  up  to 
$150  be  given  to  the  elderly.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  aging  committee  in  its  wisdom  thought 
that  this  was  just  and  right,  then  surely  its 
being  represented  by  a  majority  of  govern- 
ment members,  then  this  government  should 
act  on  the  recommendation  and  implement 
permissive  legislation  as  proposed  by  the  two 
members  who  have  presented  bills  to  the 
Legislature— bills  which  we  happen  to  be 
discussing  at  this  time.  Acts  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  help.  I  think  this  is  good  legis- 
lation. It  is  only  permissive  legislation,  so 
if  a  municipality  in  its  wisdom  does  not  con- 
sider it  can  financially  afford  to  pass  such 
legislation,  it  does  not  have  to.  But  other 
municipalities  should  be  allowed  to  pass  such 
legislation. 

It  is  time  that  we  stopped  soaking  our 
senior  citizens.  I  think  the  senior  citizens 
deserve  a  real  break,  and  if  this  government 
will  not  for  this  year  allow  a  $150  tax 
assistance  to  the  senior  citizens,  then  let  us 
look  at  1967  not  only  as  being  a  Centennial 
year  in  the  life  of  the  great  country,  but  let 
us  look  at  it  as  being  a  year  in  which  we  can 
make  a  Centennial  gift  to  our  senior  citizens. 
Let  us  give  them  at  least  $100  tax  rebate 
on  this,  Canada's  100th  birthday. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Discussion  on  Bills  21  and  23 
being  concluded,  orders  number  27  and  29 
are  discharged  from  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  that 
tomorrow  the  Throne  Debate  will  continue, 
following  which  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  and  Food  may  be  em- 
barked upon.  In  the  event  that  this  does  not 
happen,  we  will  go  to  second  readings  of 
both  private  and  public  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to  have 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery,  students 
from  the  W.  F.  Herman  collegiate  institute, 
Windsor,  and  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  Mary's  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills  pre- 
sented the  committee's  fourth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment:  Bill  Prll,  An 
Act  respecting  united  cooperatives  of  On- 
tario; Bill  Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  the 
borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  Pr2,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  be  not  reported:  Bill  Pr22,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Mrs.  A.  Pritchard  (Hamilton  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wish  to  inform  you  sir,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  of  a  most  important 
anniversary  in  Stoney  Creek,  Ontario,  next 
Sunday,  February  19. 

This  celebration  will  mark  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  women's  institute  in  the 
world,  founded  by  Mrs.  John  Hoodless  of 
Hamilton.  The  history  of  this  organization  is 
a  revealing  testimony  of  the  energy  and 
devotion  of  many  thousands  of  our  finest 
country  women  who  have  given  unstintingly 
of  their  strength,  time,  money  and  materials 
to  alleviate  want,  suflEering  and  misery  where- 
ever  found. 

I  can  pay  no  higher  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  founding  members  of 
the  women's  institute  of  Stoney  Creek,  than 
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to  cite  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  organi- 
zation and  its  achievements  in  the  succeeding 
70  years.  From  its  inaugural  meeting  with 
100  women  from  the  Stoney  Creek  area,  it 
has  spread  throughout  Canada  to  well  over 
3.000  branches  with  over  72,000  members 
across  the  country.  In  addition,  women's 
institutes  in  countries  on  five  continents  are 
afiPiliated  with  other  rural  organizations 
through  the  associated  country  women  of  the 
world— the  largest  organization  of  country 
women  in  existence,  numbering  some  6.5  mil- 
lion women  linking  together  159  societies  in 
108  different  countries,  states  and  provinces, 
women  of  all  races,  colours  and  creeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  institution  with  this 
phenomenal  record  of  growth  is  obviously 
filling  a  need  that  is  vital  and  world  wide. 
The  women's  institute's  initial  concern  was 
with  child  care  and  home  management  but 
it  soon  became  deeply  committed  in  other 
areas,  such  as  improving  rural  schools,  pro- 
viding playground  equipment,  and  introduc- 
ing hot  lunches,  dental  clinics  and  medical 
inspection.  The  institute  helps  to  set  up  local 
libraries  and  cottage  hospitals,  to  introduce 
music  teaching  and  handicrafts,  and  to  assist 
with  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities 
such  as  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools. 
The  institutes  encourage  amateur  dramatics, 
choral  singing  and  labour-saving  devices,  to 
broaden  and  enrich  rural  life. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  these  activities, 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  indicate  the  tremendous 
challenge  and  opportunity  that  still  faces 
the  organization  in  Canada,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  under-developed  countries  of 
the  world.  As  Miss  Anna  P.  Lewis  stated  in 
the  closing  scene  of  the  50th  anniversary 
pageant  of  the  institute  of  Guelph,  represent- 
ing the  future,  and  I  quote: 

We,  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of 
the  first  institute  women  face  the  future 
with  courage,  determination  and  faith. 
Truly  we  treasure  the  past,  the  deeds  and 
accomplishments  of  the  women  who  have 
gone  before.  Their  long  service,  their 
sterling  characters  and  their  high  ideals 
inspire  us  to  go  on.  May  we  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage.  May  we,  the  women  of 
today,  accept  our  challenge  and  go  on  to 
greater  things  because  these  women  lived, 
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because  they  had  a  vision,  because  they 
built  a  foundation  so  straight,  strong  and 
true. 

And  all  this  began  in  Stoney  Creek,  Ontario, 
on  February  19,  1897. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  all  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  join  me  in  this  tribute 
to  the  untiring  devotion  and  service  of  these 
women  and  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  encour- 
aged them  in  their  endeavours. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  very  short  paragraph 
showing  that  even  in  1897  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  alert  to  the  potential  of 
women.  Mr.  Erland  Lee,  a  well-known  fruit 
grower  from  the  Stoney  Creek  area,  in  1896 
had  first  suggested  to  Mrs.  Hoodless  she 
should  speak  to  a  mixed  group  in  Stoney 
Creek.  Along  with  Senator  E.  D.  Smith,  the 
member  of  the  federal  Parliament,  and  a 
Major  F.  M.  Carpenter,  a  member  of  the 
provincial  Parliament,  Erland  Lee  assisted  the 
women  in  drafting  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws. The  fact  that  this  broad  and  elastic 
constitution  provided  for  the  development  of 
this  little  society  into  an  organization  of 
world-wide  scope  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  wisdom,  vision  and  foresight  of  the  men 
and  women  responsible  for  its  framing,  inas- 
much as  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
basic  constitution  since  it  was  drafted  so 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  make  just  a  short 
comment  on  what  the  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton Centre  has  been  referring  to,  we  have 
been  very  interested  in  her  full  description 
of  the  work  of  the  women's  institutes  in  this 
province  and  the  fact  that  they  were  founded 
70  years  ago  in  Stoney  Creek. 

But  I  know,  sir,  you  would  not  want 
this  occasion  to  go  by  without  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hoodless,  herself,  was  bom 
in  the  constituency  of  Brant  near  my  own 
home  and  that  her  birthplace  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  women's  institutes  of  Canada 
and  has  been  set  apart  with  beautiful  picnic 
facilities  and  is  open  to  all  of  us  as  inter- 
ested citizens  to  visit.  I  would  urge  you,  sir, 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  Legislature  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  opportunity. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  crave  your 
indulgence  and  that  of  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  1  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  a  welcome  to  a  special  guest  who 
is  here  today  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Nipon 
Boonyapataro,  who  is  the  director  of  research 
and  evaluation,  bureau  of  municapal  affairs. 


local  administration  department  of  The  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior,  Bangkok,  Thailand.  This 
gentleman  is  here  to  study  our  system  of  local 
government.  He  is  particularly  interested  in 
the  government  of  the  Metropolitan  corpora- 
tion of  Toronto  and  of  course  is  visiting  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  Ontario. 
He  will  be  returning  to  Thailand  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  developing  the  Metro 
system  in  Bangkok.  I  have  only  one  further 
comment  to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  is 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  for  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  to 
give  some  consideration  to  supporting  the 
possibility  that  the  present  Minister  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs  in  this  province  might  be  of  some 
assistance  by  visiting  Bangkok. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways,  notice  of  which  has  been 
given. 

I  have  been  advised  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  has  refused  to  grant  the  owners 
of  Orchard  Motel,  signs  on  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Way  similar  to  those  signs  provided  for 
Prudhomme's  Garden  Centre.  Would  the 
Minister  explain  this  policy  which  allows 
signing  to  be  granted  in  one  instance  and  not 
the  other? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Comme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  I  would  say  that  the  owners  of  the 
Orchard  Motel  established  their  business  ap- 
proximately ten  years  ago  and  since  that  time 
have  been  attempting  to  get  something  other 
than  regulation  signs.  There  are  many  other 
business  establishments  adjacent  to  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way,  which 
have  made  similar  requests,  numbering  in  the 
hundreds.  If  we  are  to  maintain  control  of 
signing,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  ap- 
pearance but  from  the  safety  standpoint,  we 
must  rigidly  enforce  our  regulations. 

To  explain  the  safety  implications,  I  would 
point  out  that  there  are  so  many  signs  on  our 
highways  which  are  necessary  for  direction 
and  safe  driving  that  the  erection  of  commer- 
cial signs  of  the  type  requested  would  cause 
great  confusion  to  drivers,  particularly  on  our 
expressways.  The  owners  of  the  Orchard 
Motel  established  their  business  knowing  full 
well  the  limitations  imposed  by  our  signing 
policy.  The  situation  is  entirely  different  in 
respect  to  Prudhomme's  Garden  Centre, 
where  signs  are  in  position  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  to  indicate  access  to  this  com- 
plex via  Prudhomme  Boulevard. 
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The  circumstances  I  refer  to  are  these: 
Prudhomme's  had  direct  access  to  their  prop- 
erty ever  since  they  went  into  business  many 
years  ago  and  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
Queen  Ehzabeth  Way  and  certainly  before  it 
was  designated  as  a  controlled  access.  Also, 
ever  since  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  was 
constructed,  the  crossing  of  the  boulevard  was 
allowed  so  that  direct  access  to  their  place 
of  business  was  possible  from  both  directions. 
With  the  great  increase  of  high-speed  traffic 
and  a  large  number  of  accidents  in  this  area, 
we  closed  the  boulevard  crossing  and  all 
direct  access  from  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way. 
What  we  have  allowed  by  way  of  signing  for 
Prudhomme's  Garden  Centre  recognizes  the 
different  circumstances  to  those  of  the 
Orchard  Motel  and  their  places  of  business 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  Art  Hamilton  at 
the  iron  ore  plant  of  International  Nickel 
Company  at  Sudbury  in  December,  1966: 

1.  Why  was  the  fatal  accident  report  not 
made  available  to  the  president  of  local  6500, 
united  steelworkers  of  America,  the  union  to 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  belonged? 

2.  When  will  it  be  made  available? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Yorkview,  I  might  say  that  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation is  made  prior  to  the  inquest  to 
learn  what  witnesses  would  be  necessary  to 
present  the  facts  re  the  accident.  Any  report 
submitted  prior  to  the  inquest  might  influence 
the  verdict  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  on 
our  part  to  determine  how,  where  and  when 
this  fatality  occurred.  This  is  the  prime 
function  of  the  inquest.  The  report  is  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible  after  the  inquest 
and  it  includes  the  jury's  verdict. 

Mr.  Young:  I  thank  the  Minister  very 
much. 

I  have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  referring  again  to  the  death  of  Art 
Hamilton  at  the  iron  ore  plant.  International 
Nickel  Company  at  Sudbury  in  December, 
1966: 

1.  Why  has  the  inquest  not  been  held?  2. 
When  will  the  inquest  be  held?  3.  Who  is  the 
coroner?  4.  Has  the  supervising  coroner  in- 
structed that  no  inquest  will  be  held  in 
Sudbury  unless  the  Crown  attorney  is  present 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  his  office? 


Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  inquest  has  not  been  held  for 
two  particular  reasons.  It  was  set  for 
February  1.  It  was  not  planned  earlier  be- 
cause the  death  occurred  on  December  18, 
just  prior  to  the  holiday  season,  and  I  think 
hon.  members  will  realize  it  is  difficult  to 
have  an  inquest  in  the  holiday  period,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  court  officials  who 
are  on  duty  on  all  proper  days,  but  to  get 
jurors  in  that  period.  Then,  immediately  the 
holiday  was  over,  the  Crown  attorney,  Mr. 
Burbidge,  underwent  surgery  for  a  gall 
bladder  illness  and  he  has  just  recovered.  The 
inquest  was  postponed  therefore  from 
February  1,  and  the  date  now  proposed  is 
March  15.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  first 
two  questions. 

The  coroner  is  Dr.  Pidutti  of  Sudbury.  The 
answer  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  question:  No, 
there  has  been  no  instruction  given  by  the 
supervising  coroner  that  the  Crown  attorney 
must  be  present  on  all  inquests,  but  Crown 
attorney  Burbidge  is  the  senior  law  officer 
and  he  does  take  the  position  that  he  wishes 
to  be  present  at  all  inquests.  I  think  this  is 
evidence  of  his  interest  and  his  desire  to  see 
that  all  relevant  evidence  is  produced.  He 
does  adopt  that  attitude,  that  he  should  be 
present  in  the  case  of  every  inquest.  This  is 
his  prerogative  and  quite  proper. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr. 
Randall).  I  have  bad  luck  with  this  Minister, 
but  I  will  table  them  again. 

1.  Is  it  true,  as  Ontario  officials  of  central 
mortgage  and  housing  corporation  contend, 
that  CMHC  has  no  details  of  the  Ontario 
HOME  programme,  other  than  the  general 
statement  outhned  by  the  Minister  last 
weekend?  If  so,  when  exactly  will  the  two 
levels  of  government  be  meeting  on  the  pro- 
posals? 

2.  Is  it  also  true  that  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  no  details  of  the  Ontario  HOME  pro- 
gramme, other  than  the  general  statement 
outlined  by  the  Minister  last  weekend?  If  so, 
when  exactly  will  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment be  meeting  on  the  proposals? 

3.  Will  the  Minister  table  the  1966  financial 
statements  of  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion? 

May  I  address  two  questions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  Minister  of  Education? 

1.  Will  the  Minister  intervene  in,  or  initiate, 
provincial  discussions  about  the  school 
accommodation     crisis     in     Metro     Toronto, 
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which  will  result  from  the  Metro  executive 
committee's  cutting  of  the  Metro  Toronto 
school  board  capital  budget  by  $101  million? 
2.  Does  not  this  most  recent  evidence  of 
difficulty  in  school  financing  suggest  to  the 
Minister  a  full  reappraisal  of  the  provincial 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  education? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  well  knows, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  at  any  time  with  any 
organizations  with  respect  to  educational 
problems.  With  respect  to  the  situation, 
quite  frankly  I  read  about  it  primarily  in  the 
Metro  press  and  this  is,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
extent  of  my  knowledge.  I  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  meet  with  any  of  the  educational 
or  municipal  authorities  if  my  office  could  be 
of  any  assistance. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  appreciates  the 
contributions  of  this  province  with  respect 
to  educational  finance.  This  matter  is  under 
constant  review.  I  think  this  is  quite  evident 
in  the  alterations  to  the  grant  regulations  this 
year,  where  an  additional  $60  million  is  being 
made  available  for  operational  expenses  to  the 
boards.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  in 
itself  indicates  that  the  government  not  only 
is  prepared  to  evaluate,  but  is  making  a  con- 
stant evaluation  of  its  contribution  to  educa- 
tion here  in  this  province. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question,  Mr.  Speaker?  Would  the  Minister 
consider  it  part  of  his  office  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions in  the  light  of  what  he  reads  about 
the  Metro  school  crisis,  or  must  he  wait  for 
submissions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from  what  I  read,  the  matter  is  being 
discussed  between  the  two  groups  at  the 
Metro  level.  As  I  read  it  at  least,  no  final 
conclusions  have  been  reached  that  the 
amounts  submitted  even  by  the  Metro  board 
are  final  in  themselves.  I  would  suggest  that 
when  further  negotiations  have  been  carried 
on  or  at  such  time  as  they  feel  our  office 
would  be  helpful,  that  would  be  the  appro- 
priate time  to  participate. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Highways.  A  copy  of  the  question  has 
been  submitted  to  him. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  council  of 
Samia  feels  it  has  not  been  properly  con- 
sulted about  the  Sarnia-Wallaceburg  highway 
which  will  pass  through  an  area  where  the 
council  plans  extensive  sewer  and  roadwork, 


what  steps,  if  any,  does  the  Minister  intend 
to  take  to  cooperate  more  closely  with  the 
council  to  prevent  any  possible  costly  plan- 
ning errors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
give  the  answer  to  this  question,  I  would  like 
to  inform  you  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  West  (Mr.  Knox)  has  had  very  many 
discussions  with  us  about  this  problem,  so  I 
am  sure  he  is  quite  conversant  with  the 
answer. 

Contact  will  be  established  with  the  city  of 
Samia  just  as  soon  as  tentative  functional 
plans  have  been  prepared.  This  should  take 
place  some  time  this  spring.  Any  reference 
to  decisions  having  been  made  in  respect 
to  construction  refer  to  areas  well  outside  the 
influence  of  the  city  of  Samia,  and  therefore 
will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  city  of  Samia's 
plans  for  any  public  works  they  may  be  antici- 
pating. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  ask  a 
supplementary  question  of  the  Minister— then 
why  would  the  mayor  and  council  be  so  dis- 
turbed at  The  Department  of  Highways  to 
have  asked  for  such  consideration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  just  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Samia. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
a  question  about  Pmdential  Finance  Corpora- 
tion on  Valentine's  day.  I  wonder  whether 
lie  could  let  me  have  the  answer? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  The  answer  is  under 
preparation.  It  was  a  detailed  question  and 
I  have  asked  my  office  to  check  the  matter 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  34th  order;  second 
readings. 


SOCIETY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COST 
ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting 
the  society  of  industrial  and  cost  accountants 
of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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SARNIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

THE  SARNIA  SUBURBAN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting 
the  Sarnia  board  of  education  and  the  Sarnia 
suburban  high  school  district. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD  IN  THE 
TOWNSHIP  OF  MOOSE 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East)  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel 
Belt)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr4,  An 
Act  respecting  the  public  school  board  of 
section  1  of  the  township  of  Moose  in  the 
district  of  Cochrane. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


EMPIRE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston)  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Empire 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  OR 
FRIAR  PREACHERS  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting 
the  college  of  the  Dominican  or  Friar 
Preachers  of  Ottawa. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


PROVINCIAL  BUTCHERS  MACHINERY 
LIMITED 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting 
Provincial  Butchers  Machinery  Company 
Limited. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.    Henderson,    in    the    absence    of    Mr. 
Demers,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl3, 


An    Act    respecting    the    city    of    Sault    Ste. 
Marie. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

WATERLOOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South)  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  K.  E.  Butler  (Waterloo  North) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl5,  An  Act 
respecting  Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  CALEDONIA 

Mr.  Ewen  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Cale- 
donia. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  concluded  yesterday,  I  had 
one  further  area  I  wished  to  deal  with  and 
it  shall  not  be  too  lengthy.  It  is  an  area 
which  many  members  have  alluded  to  or 
dealt  with  at  some  length  thus  far.  It  is  the 
area  of  housing,  and  more  particularly  the 
government's  HOME  programme.  What  my 
colleagues  and  I  intend  to  do  during  the 
course  of  the  session— and  to  which  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  today  since  it  has  already 
begun— is  the  impugning,  as  it  were,  of  the 
content  of  the  HOME  programme,  trying  to 
demonstrate  precisely  how  irrelevant  and 
empty  that  programme  is  in  what  it  will 
eventually  accomplish. 

I  was  interested  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reading  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning— indeed  in  reading  many  newspaper 
reports— that  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  from 
the  government,  and  from  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall) 
in  particular,  any  of  the  specifics,  any  of  the 
details,  which  would  give  any  hon.  members 
of  this  House  confidence  in  the  purpose  and 
the  substance  of  the  project.  Indeed,  lest 
some  members  of  the  Legislature  have  missed 
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it,  let  me  read  from  the  Globe  and  Mail  story 
this  morning  entitled:  Meetings  on  the  HOME 
Front  Keep  Housing  Plan  Top  Secret,  writ- 
ten by  Cameron  Smith,  details  of  which  I 
think  are  illustrative  of  the  impasse  we  have 
reached: 

On  the  same  day,  reporters  tried  to 
reach  H.  W.  Suters,  temporary  chairman 
of  Ontario  housing  corporation,  the  agency 
designated  to  implement  HOME.  He  and 
P.  E.  H.  Brady,  deputy  managing  director 
for  development,  were  in  Sudbury  and 
could  not  be  reached. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  S.  W.  Clarkson  suggested  that 
in  their  absence  discussions  should  be  held 
with  E.  J.  Whaley,  OHC  deputy  managing 
director  for  property  management. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  yesterday 
morning,  but  when  a  reporter  arrived  he 
was  told  it  had  been  cancelled  because  of 
an  unexpected  meeting  with  OHC  officials. 

Mr.  Whaley 's  secretary  said  he  suggested 
the  interview  be  postponed  until  OHC 
officials  had  a  chance  to  meet  CMHC 
officials  in  Ottawa. 

She  added  that  Mr.  Suters  was  also  at 
the  meeting  and  could  not  be  disturbed 
even  to  arrange  a  new  appointment. 

She  agreed  to  ask  Mr.  Suters  or  Mr. 
Whaley  to  telephone  the  reporter  at  the 
lunch  break  to  set  an  appointment  and  also 
to  indicate  whether  OHC's  financial  state- 
ments for  1966  would  be  released  to  the 
reporter. 

Previously,  OHC  comptroller  C.  G.  Read- 
ing refused  to  release  the  financial  state- 
ments or  the  corporation's  1966  budget 
without  Mr.  Suters'  approval.  The  reporter 
explained  they  were  needed  to  compare 
last  year's  spending  with  the  1967  estimates 
in  the  Budget  speech. 

No  reply  was  received  from  Mr.  Suters 
or  Mr.  Whaley. 

Similar  difiiculties  arose  at  Mr.  Clarkson's 
and  Mr.  Randall's  offices.  Mr.  Clarkson's 
secretary  said  he  was  at  a  meeting  and 
could  not  be  disturbed  but  she  would  ask 
him  to  call  when  he  emerged  at  about  2.30 
p.m. 

Mr.  Randall's  secretary  said  he  was  oc- 
cupied, "but  I'll  get  Mr.  Randall's  assistant, 
Mr.  (John)  Mason,  to  give  you  a  call  about 
it  right  away.  He's  in  a  meeting  now  but 
he  should  be  out  shortly,"  she  said. 

Neither  Mr.  Clarkson  nor  Mr.  Mason 
called. 


On  Tuesday  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
details  of  the  plan  from  CMHC  officials. 
They  knew  no  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  read  that  into  the  record  be- 
cause it  becomes  evident  that  the  whole 
programme  is  in  fact  an  illusory  shell  and 
that  the  government  has  not  addressed  itself 
in  any  real  sense  to  the  content  of  that  pro- 
gramme. 

Much  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
little  there  is  to  the  HOME  programme— and 
it  has  been  revealed,  as  I  say,  as  a  set  of 
specious  generalities— relates  to  the  middle 
income  group  and  as  such  demonstrates  no 
sense  of  priority  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment, certainly  no  sense  of  human  priorities 
at  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  disturbs  one  about 
it  is  not  so  much  the  inability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  understand  relative  needs,  relative 
priorities  in  this  society,  but  dieir  inability  lo 
respond  even  when  they  do  understand. 

What,  of  course,  the  HOME  programme 
demonstrates  is  the  essential  poverty  of  the 
Tory  mind  in  reflecting  on  the  requirements 
of  lower  income  groups  and  it  is  the  poverty 
of  the  Tory  mind  because  they  are  really  up 
against— if  I  can  put  it  this  way— an  ideological 
impasse,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  do  not  see  the 
impoverished  groups  in  this  society,  they  do 
not  comprehend  the  impoverished  groups  in 
this  society,  they  have  no  relationship  to  the 
impoverished  groups  in  this  society. 

The  impoverished  groups  for  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  are  what  Michael  Harrington  called 
the  invisible  port,  and  because  you  have  a 
political  party  completely  removed  from  that 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  society  which  has  a  sub- 
sistence-or-less  standard  of  living,  then 
obviously  you  cannot  respond,  because  they 
are  completely  removed  both  in  emotional 
personal  terms  as  well  as  philosophic  terms. 
They  are  in  a  straitjacket  in  the  context  of 
evolving  policy. 

This  has  always  been  true  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party;  it  is  true  now  in  even  more  evident 
fashion;  it  was  true  when  my  leader  indicated 
what  was  happening  in  eastern  Ontario;  it 
will  be  true  as  others  of  this  group  rise  to 
demonstrate  how  vast  areas  of  the  population 
are  entirely  neglected  and  it  is  trenchantly 
evident  in  the  HOME  programme  and  those 
to  whom  it  purportedly  is  directed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  damage  in  in- 
dividual human  terms  is  incalculable  and  that 
has  been  demonstrated  by  numerous  media 
interviews  and  newspaper  articles.  But  one 
of  the  things  which  has  not  been  outlined  as 
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fully  as  it  might  be  is  what  is  happening  here 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  the  social  service 
agencies  designed  to  deal  with  family  groups 
and  individuals  in  essentially  counselling 
ways. 

It  has  in  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  rendered  many 
of  the  social  services— how  shall  I  put  it— 
immobihzed.  They  simply  do  not  have  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  do  the  pro- 
fessional counselling  of  people  with  difficulties 
because  of  their  involvement  in  trying  to  find 
homes,  because  of  their  preoccupation  with 
problems  of  shelter  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else,  because  of  the  incredible  housing 
crisis.  That  means  that  large  social  service 
agencies  simply  cannot  pursue  that  service  for 
which  they  are  best  equipped. 

And  just  to  nail  it  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
approached  the  children's  aid  society  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  whose  job  and  func- 
tion is  well  known  to  every  member  of  this 
Legislature,  and  asked  them  how  the  housing 
crisis  was  affecting  the  activities  of  their 
agencies.  I  received  a  letter  from  them  and 
I  want  to  read  this  letter  into  the  record.  It 
is  simple  and  short  but  I  want  to  read  it: 
Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 

Enclosed  is  the  material  which  you  re- 
quested. These  are  examples  of  the  hous- 
ing problems  we  have  encountered  in  the 
city  of  Toronto.  We  have  not  touched 
upon  any  of  the  problems  in  the  other 
boroughs. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Lloyd  Richardson, 
Executive  Director, 
Children's  aid  society  of  Metro 

I  want  to  put  that  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  preface  my  remarks  with  it  because  once 
again  I  want  to  lay  to  rest  this  bogey  about 
not  using  material  from  the  files  of  social 
service  agencies.  That  material,  when  it  is 
relevant  to  public  debate,  should  be  enlisted 
for  the  purposes  of  that  debate,  and  any 
responsible  social  agent  will  make  it  avail- 
able to  members  of  this  House. 

In  the  prelude  to  the  various  materials 
which  they  submitted  under  the  general 
heading  of  housing,  the  following  appeared, 
and  again  I  will  read  it  into  the  record  of  the 
House. 

We  are  submitting  eight  diflFerent  family 
situations  which  we  believe  will  illustrate 
the  cost  in  human  terms  of  individual  and 
family  breakdown  which  has  resulted  from 
the  housing  shortage.  Some  of  these  situa- 
tions have  improved  as  better  housing  has 
been   obtained.     However,    once   a   break- 


down has  occurred,  recovery  of  individual 
or  family  equilibrium  takes  a  longer  time 
than  if  the  breakdown  had  been  prevented 
by  the  provision  of  adequate  housing. 

The  brief  goes  on  to  say: 

We  do  know  that  in  these  situations  the 
worker  does  not  have  any  opportunity  to 
help  families  solve  underlying  problems 
while  the  family  is  struggling  to  maintain 
itself  under  these  adverse  conditions. 

And  then  the  children's  aid  society  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  its  budget  for  helping  fam- 
ilies in  need  of  housing  has  risen  400  per  cent 
between  1965  and  1966— one  year;  and  from 
its  analysis  of  its  case  files  for  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  it  would  appear  that  for  the 
children's  aid  society  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, housing  problems  occupy  fully  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  referrals  to  that  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  this  rather 
important  point.  That  agency  was  not  de- 
signed to  search  for  shelter  for  individuals  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  That  agency  was  de- 
signed to  solve  underlying  emotional  family 
circumstances  and  it  is  sad,  indeed,  that  an 
agency  is  thus  diverted  from  its  central  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
children's  aid  society  of  Metro,  as  I  dare  say 
has  happened  to  all  kinds  of  social  service 
agencies  in  this  community.  A  very  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  their  time  is  used  in  the 
ignoble  pursuit  of  shelter. 

That  may  be  a  perverse  way  of  putting  it 
but  that  is  in  fact  what  has  happened  in 
terms  of  what  they  are  suited  to  actually 
pursue.  And  that  is  the  case  for  primary 
housing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  case  when 
people  come  to  the  children's  aid  society, 
because  housing  is  a  primary  problem.  Hous- 
ing is  a  secondary  problem  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  are  now  being  presented  to  chil- 
dren's aid  societies. 

Now  I  want  to  read  into  the  record,  be- 
cause they  are  very  short,  four  or  five  of 
these  case  histories  just  to  give  the  members 
the  flavour  of  what  is  involved,  and  then  to 
draw  some  larger  generalities  from  that.  Let 
me  call  the  first  one  family  "A"  and  read  as 
follows: 

Mrs.  A's  living  quarters  are  far  from  ade- 
quate. Mrs.  A  is  well  aware  of  this  and 
has  sincerely  attempted  to  procure  better 
housing.  She  has  had  an  application  into 
the  Ontario  housing  authority  since  1959 
and  she  has  kept  in  constant  contact  with 
them. 

When  Mrs.  A  was  hospitalized  in  Aug- 
ust, 1966,  her  doctors  wrote  to  the  agency 
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recommending  that  Mrs.  A  be  accepted  for 
more  suitable  accommodation  due  to  medi- 
cal problems.  Mrs.  A  suffers  from  hyper- 
tension and  diabetes.  She  becomes  very 
depressed  about  her  present  living  quarters. 
When  Mrs.  A  was  hospitalized  in  1966  it 
was  necessary  for  this  agency  to  admit 
three  children  to  care  as  we  could  not  put 
a  homemaker  into  Mrs.  A's  home  due  to  the 
poor  accommodation. 

Now  I  want  to  stress  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  Here 
you  have  families  dismembered;  families 
separated;  children  forced  into  care— forced 
into  wardship,  because  that  is  what  is  in- 
volved, temporary  wardship,  permanent  ward- 
ship, or  indeed  non-wardship  on  a  care  basis 
—but  families  actually  physically  separated 
because  the  housing  conditions  cannot  be 
borne  by  a  homemaker  coming  to  solve  the 
crisis  and  keep  the  family  together;  or  for 
that  matter  the  family  disintegrates  because 
of  the  housing  conditions. 

Now   let   me   go   further,    mentioning  the 
name  of  one  of  the  boys: 

Dennis  is  an  emotionally  disturbed  child 
and  the  feeling  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  public  health  deparmtent  and  this 
agency  is  that  his  disturbances  in  part  re- 
late to  the  poor  physical  environment  in 
which  he  lives.  Dennis  has  verbalized  his 
dislike  for  his  present  living  quarters.  He 
is  found  to  be  a  problem  in  school. 

And  it  relates  to,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
housing  crisis. 

On    December    17,    1966,    a   conference 
was  held  regarding  this  boy  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  school,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, big  brothers,  school  health  service  and 
special    education    present.      One    of    the 
recommendations  resulting  from  this  con- 
ference was  the  necessity  of  obtaining  bet- 
ter housing  for  the  "A"  family,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  health  situation  and  the 
boy's  disturbance.    Recently  it  was  discov- 
ered that  Mrs.  A's  application  for  Ontario 
housing  was  rejected  in  May,  1966,  as  she 
was   termed  unsuitable.     No   definition   of 
unsuitable  was  given  and  Mrs.  A  was  not 
informed  of  this. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest  of  re- 
spect, that  is  a  pretty  callous  kind  of  resume 
of  the  response  of  public  agencies  to  indi- 
vidual family  needs.    I  suppose  in   a  sense 
this  kind  of  situation  is  inevitable  as  long  as 
the   government  refuses  to   address   itself  to 
the  primary  point,  which  is  the  provision  of 
vast  amounts  of  public  housing. 


Now  let  me  go  on  to  situation  "B".  Family 
B,  Mr.  Speaker,  involves  an  eviction  with  a 
family  of  six  children. 

Family  B  were  faced  with  eviction, 
being  two  months  in  arrears  in  rent.  For 
almost  a  week  they  attempted  to  obtain 
housing  through  their  own  efforts,  but 
were  unsuccessful.  Their  attempts  included 
answering  each  and  every  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  and  combing  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  foot— the  latter  process  re- 
sulted in  the  father  losing  his  job. 

The  combination  of  unemployment  and 
being  faced  with  eviction  resulted  in  a  very 
serious  family  crisis.  Until  now  this  multi- 
problem  family  had  always  sustained  some 
degree  of  cohesiveness.  They  had  always 
managed  to  find  accommodation  usually 
within  walking  distance  of  their  former 
home.  In  this  instance  they  felt  that  secur- 
ing a  house  with  or  without  agency  inter- 
vention, was  impossible. 

Now  I  emphasize  this  portion  of  the  report, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mrs.  B,  the  dominant  member  of  the 
family,  became  very  depressed  and  apa- 
thetic about  the  entire  situation.  She  threat- 
ened to  desert  her  children  since  she  fully 
realized  that  this  would  precipitate  their 
being  taken  into  care  by  the  children's  aid 
society.  She  admitted  that  this  drastic 
action  would  at  least  ensure  their  well- 
being  and  that  then  she  and  her  husband 
could  look  for  suitable  housing. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  else  does  one  drive 
it  home  to  this  government?  Parents  put  in 
the  position  of  having  to  desert  children  in 
order  to  seek  wardship!  Again  enforced 
separation  of  families  and  use  of  an  agency's 
time  for  the  pursuit  of  the  holy  grail  of 
housing  which  is  obviously  not  available. 

Let  me  go  on  to  case  "C,"  and  this  is  a 
case  which  involves  father,  mother  and  six 
children  again. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  learned  of  this 
family,  which  lives  in  grossly  inadequate 
accommodation  consisting  of  one  small 
kitchen  and  one  large  room  on  the  main 
floor,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  store, 
as  well  as  a  basement,  which  is  inhabited, 
has  no  ventilation  and  no  windows. 

Two  children,  one  in  poor  health,  sleep 
on  the  first  floor.  The  parents  and  four 
children  sleep  in  the  basement,  the  parents 
sharing  a  bed,  and  the  four  children  two 
beds.  Exit  is  only  possible  by  a  narrow 
cellar  stairway. 
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Immediately  after  learning  of  the  situa- 
tion and  visiting  the  home  the  social  worker 
contacted  the  fire  department  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  from  the  base- 
ment in  the  event  of  a  fire.  Since  this  was 

,  not  a  fire  hazard  but  was  a  life  hazard, 
the  worker  was  referred  to  the  building 
department  which  acted  on  the  impossible 
housing,  condemned  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  ordered  an  eviction. 

While  a  notice  has  been  served  the 
parents  cannot  find  alternative  housing. 
They  have  made  application  for  public 
housing,  but  as  yet  have  had  no  offers  of 
housing. 

After  indicating  the  effects  on  the  family  in 

personal   terms,   the   worker   ends   with    this 

comment: 

Any  solution  of  the  many  domestic  prob- 
lems in  this  home  require  a  prior  solution 
to  the  present  accommodation  problem. 

,Again  obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  solution  that 
cannot  be  found. 

This  case  "D"  that  I  want  to  read  in  very 
short  terms  is  as  follows: 

This  is  a  case  of  a  young  mother  with 

a    three-year-old   daughter    and    an    infant 
I     son,    whose    housing    problems    were    the 

chief  reason   for  the   deterioration   of  the 

situation  and  for  the  children  coming  into 

care. 

I  do  not  know  how  often  I  have  to  stress 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  pattern  that  has 
emerged,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  least,  is 
that  housing  leads  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
family.  Now  we  have  all  known  that  in  this 
Legislature.  We  have  all  known  that  family 
situations  deteriorate  because  of  housing  prob- 
lems, but  I  must  admit  to  you,  sir,  that  I 
did  not  know  that  that  deterioration  had  run 
to  the  extremity  of  having  to  remove  the 
children  from  the  home  by  force,  as  it  were, 
in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  protection 
under  The  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Mrs.  D.  was  on  welfare  and  was  found 
to  be  living  in  a  third  floor  flat,  which  was 
really  an  attic  approached  by  a  glorified 
ladder.  This  ladder  was  extremely  danger- 
ous for  the  children.  They  had  to  be 
carried  down  to  a  bathroom  on  the  floor 
below.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  light 
and  fresh  air.  There  was  no  fire  escape  and 
nowhere  for  the  three-year-old  to  play.  It 
was  a  great  problem  for  anyone  to  go  out. 

The  main  paragraph,  which  I  want  to  read 
into  the  record: 

Mrs.  D  was  so  discouraged  and  worn  out, 

utterly  flat  emotionally,  that  we  feared  for 

the  safety  of  the  children. 


I  repeat:  "so  discouraged  and  worn  out,  ut- 
terly flat  emotionally."  They  came  into  care 
on  December  16,  1966,  on  a  non-ward  basis. 
More  children  coming  into  care. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  family  will 
be  able  to  resolve  its  problems  because  they 
will  find  new  accommodation,  and  hopefully 
there  will  be  a  new  lease  on  life. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  the  others.  They  are 
much   similar,   Mr.    Speaker,   but   one   that   I 
want  to  read  is  a  family  which  had  the  same 
kind    of   tragic    background,    complicated    by 
patterns    of    delinquency,    emotional    distur- 
bance, parental  problem.  And  then,  housing 
accommodation  was  in  fact  found,  after  all 
the  agencies  collaborated,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  this  one  paragraph  in  the  report: 
The  notable  improvement  in  the  young 
girl's  behaviour  since  moving  to  Markham, 
and  finally  into  an  Ontario  housing  unit  at 
O'Connor  and  Victoria  Park  tends  to  bear 
out  the  belief  that  much  cf  the  girl's  delin- 
quent behaviour  lay  in  the  poor  home  and 
area    environment    in   which    she    formerly 
lived.    Much  heartbreak  could  have   been 
avoided    for    both    the    daughter    and    her 
family  had  adequate  housing  at  a  reason- 
,    able  price  been  available  at  an  earlier  date. 
We  have  not  estimated  the  cost  in  terms 
of  work  hours  spent  by  the  children's  aid 
society,  the  juvenile  and  family  court  and 
the  big  sisters  association,  but  this  would 
be   considerable. 

There  you  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  files 
of  the  children's  aid  society  and  I  simply 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  the 
following  pattern  emerges: 

1.  Twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  case 
load  involved  finding  adequate  housing;  2. 
Families  being  forced  into  a  position  of 
separation  and  wardship  taken  of  children 
because  of  housing,  as  a  primary  factor  in 
family  deterioration;  3.  Inestimable  damage 
in  emotional  and  psychological  terms  to  the 
members  of  the  family  during  the  period  of 
deterioration;  4.  The  mobilization  of  agency 
time  and  professional  social  work  time  for  the 
simple  fact  of  finding  housing  rather  than 
resolving  family  difficulties;  5.  The  sense  of 
total  frustration  and  futility  which  animates 
this  field.  It  is  distressing  indeed  to  speak  to 
some  of  the  workers  who  find  themselves  in 
this  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  outline  it  in  this  way  be- 
cause the  HOME  programme  shows  no 
adequate  response  whatsoever  to  the  basic 
problem  of  a  major  programme  of  low-rental 
public  housing  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  It 
must  be  an  urgent  crash  programme  and  I 
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want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  present  eflForts 
are  ludicrous.  Indeed,  in  terms  of  what  I 
have  described  they  are  reckless  and  irres- 
ponsible because  the  same  pattern  will  con- 
tinue to  emerge  for  a  vast  number  of  families. 

We  are  again  immobilized  by  this  Tory 
philosophy,  because  even  in  his  speech  last 
weekend,  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  could  not  help  but  genuflect, 
and  pay  obeisance  to  the  private  land  de- 
velopers and  the  free  enterprise  entrepreneurs 
who  are  supposed  to  solve  the  problem  and 
without  whom  the  government  will  not  act. 
Of  course  that  is  a  lot  of  Victorian  claptrap, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Governments  in  this  society  and 
governments  throughout  the  western  world 
have  a  social  responsibility  in  the  housing 
field,  and  most  of  them  are  assuming  it  I 
would  say  rather  more  vigorously  than  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation. 

What  are  we  afraid  of,  Mr.  Speaker?  Why 
are  we  so  afraid  of  public  housing  as  a 
response?  In  other  countries  it  forms  a  major 
proportion  of  the  total  housing  sought.  In 
Scotland  it  forms  50  per  cent,  in  Sweden  30 
per  cent,  in  England  25  per  cent  and  in 
Canada,  one  per  cent. 

Look  at  the  situation  if  you  will,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  There  is 
now  a  minimum  of  10,000  families  requiring 
public  housing  in  Metro  Toronto,  that  is  for 
the  year  1967.  If  I  may  do  some  arithmetic 
off  the  top  of  my  head,  the  average  increase 
in  population  in  Metro  in  the  next  several 
years  is  90,000  people  per  year.  They  will 
require  approximately  30,000  housing  units 
per  year.  Even  at  the  level  of  20  per  cent 
given  to  public  housing,  and  that  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate  indeed,  that  will  mean 
a  6,000  public  housing  unit  base  each  year. 

Taking  the  10,000  figure  as  the  minimum 
and  adding  6,000  more  public  housing  units 
each  year  until  1970,  we  find  that  we  will 
require  by  1970  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
alone,  28,000  low-rental  public  housing  units. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  that 
that  is  rock  bottom,  because  in  fact,  once 
public  housing  units  are  built,  then  a  great 
many  people  who  had  not  put  their  names 
on  the  list  will  hurry  to  do  so,  now  that  they 
become  available,  and  with  entire  justice. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  has  decided  to  do  and 
put  upon  it  the  most  gracious  interpretation 
possible.  In  1967  they  have  announced  they 
will  build  3,000  units.  Let  us  suppose,  giving 
them  the  greatest  possible  latitude,  that  they 
double  that  by  1970,  that  they  build  3,000 
this  year  and  4,000  in  1968  and  5,000  in  1969 


and  6,000  in  1970.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
total  of  18,000  units.  So  in  1970  they  remain 
precisely  where  they  are  in  1967—10,000  units 
behind  the  immediate  need.  Therefore  this 
government  has  once  again  contrived  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  treadmills  to  inertia 
that  I  have  even  seen  devised,  and  it  is 
typical  of  this  government  that  all  their 
plans  and  all  their  mobilizing  of  themselves 
result  in  no  progress  whatsoever  four  years 
after  the  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  quote  again  from 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  has  put  the  issue  very 
squarely  in  an  editorial  of  February  10  and 
I  would  like  to  put  it  on  the  record. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  any  logic  or  justice 
in  the  provisioin  of  housing  with  govern- 
mental help  it  must  first  be  determined  who 
is  entitled  to  help.  In  our  view  there  can- 
not be  two  opinions  on  the  point.  The 
first  people  to  be  helped  should  be  those 
who  cannot  get  housing  without  help,  start- 
ing with  the  worst  off  and  working  up 
from  there,  and  no  help  should  be  avail- 
able for  anyone  else  until  the  needs  of  this 
group  have  been  met.  They  have  not 
been  met.  There  are  thousands  of  families 
on  the  list  for  subsidized  housing  in  Metro 
alone.  Until  these  people  have  all  been 
moved  into  reasonable  housing  at  rents  they 
can  afford  no  government  has  a  moral 
right  to  divert  public  money  to  the  middle 
income  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  sometimes 
straddles  policies  which  are  almost  amoral, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  in  the  field  of 
housing  they  are  following  upon  a  policy 
which  is  immoral  and  I  cannot  say  that 
strongly  enough.  All  the  crass  political  diver- 
sion of  plans  like  the  HOME  plan  will  not 
remove  public  focus  from  the  need  for  a 
tremendous  injection  of  low-rental  public 
housing,  at  the  level,  let  it  be  said,  of  10,000 
to  20,000  units  per  year,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  solve  this  crisis. 

There  is  one  other  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  entirely  justifiable  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  noticed.  It  is  this:  The 
government  must  establish  a  special  Ministry 
of  housing.  We  have  said  that  before  in  this 
House  and  we  repeat  it  again  today.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  is  so  easily  deflected  by  the 
other  very  major  and  justifiable  responsibili- 
ties of  his  portfoho,  that  housing  is  receiving 
short  shrift.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
would  have  had  the  details  of  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme, we  would  not  have  gone  through 
this  sham  public  relations  battle. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  have  not 
got  a  programme. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Of  course  they  have  not  got 
a  programme,  and  while  the  Minister  is  a 
worldly  man  and  enjoys  his  travelling  and 
does,  I  am  sure,  an  appropriate  job  in  certain 
areas  of  his  portfolio,  the  housing  portion  of 
his  portfolio  has  been  indescribably  neglected 
and  certainly  in  this  area  of  public  housing. 
If,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  cannot  rouse 
himself  to  tackle  the  problem  head-on,  if  he 
cannot  comprehend  the  problem,  which  is 
obviously  the  case,  and  if  the  government  will 
not  move  into  the  area  of  a  Ministry  of  hous- 
ing, then  at  the  very  least  there  must  be  a 
Cabinet  committee  chaired  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  his  immediate  Deputy. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  not 
in  fact  working  to  solve  the  crisis,  we  are 
working  simply  to  ease  the  pressure,  ease  the 
focus  of  a  pretty  volatile  public  opinion.  I 
suggest  to  this  government  that  it  has  made  a 
very  profound  error  in  judgment  if  it  thinks 
that  it  can  assuage  the  Opposition  or  assuage 
the  public  by  that  kind  of  crude  diversion 
which  we  have  been  given  in  the  Throne 
Speech  and  subsequent  announcements. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
in  the  Throne  Debate  but  first  I  would,  rather 
than  gild  the  lily,  as  has  been  done  very  ade- 
quately so  far,  just  simply  echo  in  essence 
the  very  kindly  and  commendatory  things  that 
have  been  said  about  your  person,  sir,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  dignified  and 
gracious  manner  with  which  you  occupy  your 
chair. 

I  say  I  am  in  agreement  with  most  of  the 
things.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  your  hat 
looks  silly,  sir.  Indeed,  I  think  it  adds  a  great 
deal.  Some  of  my  friends  across  the  way 
might  think  I  am  a  little  reactionary  when  I 
say  that  I  believe  in  much  of  this  pageantry 
and  pomp  and  panoply.  It  does  no  harm  and 
I  think  it  does  add  something  to  the  tone  of 
our  proceedings.  The  very  fact  that  it  does 
no  harm  nor  does  it  occupy  much  of  our  time, 
I  think  makes  it  a  good  thing  to  retain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  many 
things  about  the  very  wonderful  riding  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent  and  have  had 
the  honour  to  represent  now  for  almost  12 
years,  because  I  am  in  the  fortunate  position 
in  which  some  other  hon.  members  find  them- 
selves, in  that  I  will  have  been  the  only  mem- 
ber to  represent  this  riding.  It  came  into 
being  in  1955  when  I  entered  this  House;  it 
will  disappear  at  the  time  of  the  next  election. 


there  will  be  no  more  Ontario  riding  as  it 
now  exists.  There  will  be  an  Ontario  riding, 
there  will  always  be  an  Ontario  riding,  and  I 
make  bold  to  predict,  sir,  it  will  always  be 
represented  on  the  government  side  of  the 
House. 

But  lest  I  might  be  accused  of  being  politic 
I  will  not  go  further  into  this. 

Rather  today,  I  want  to  speak  about  a  cer- 
tain phase  of  my  departmental  activities.  I 
want  to  give  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  some  informa- 
tion about  OMSIP.  I  want  to  give  a  fairly 
detailed  review,  although  I  want  to  make  it 
as  concise  as  I  can,  of  the  operations  of 
OMSIP  since  its  inception  last  year. 

Now  you  will  recall  the  aim  in  establishing 
Ontario  medical  services  insurance  programme 
was  to  provide  to  residents  of  this  province 
insurance  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  doctors' 
bills.  The  plan  was  detailed  as  providing 
insurance  without  regard  to  age,  state  of 
health  or  financial  means. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  during  the  past 
ten  months  we  have  come  a  very  long  way 
towards  achieving  this  end.  As  of  the  end  of 
last  month,  January,  the  medical  insurance 
services  division  of  my  department  has  pro- 
cessed some  700,000  individual  and  family 
applications  for  OMSIP  enrolment  and  these 
applications  cover  an  estimated  1,820,000 
men,  women  and  children  in  Ontario.  New 
applications  are  being  received  at  the  rate  of 
about  600  a  day  at  the  present  time.  This 
means  that  some  1,560  new  subscribers  are 
being  added  to  the  rolls  daily. 

The  division  is  currently  processing  more 
than  400,000  claims  a  month  and  this  ficrure 
is  expected  to  rise  to  approximately  half  a 
million  claims  a  month  very  shortly.  Members 
will  recall  the  plan  went  into  effect  on  April 
1,  1966,  for  those  persons  receiving  social 
assistance  and  on  July  1,  1966,  for  other 
residents  of  the  province. 

Projected  payments  to  contract  holders  on 
a  consolidated  basis  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1967,  are  estimated  at  $43  million, 
exclusive  of  administrative  costs. 

The  total  payout  for  claims  in  January 
alone,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  more  than  $4,360,000. 

Due  to  changes  in  our  computer  system, 
it  will  be  some  little  time  yet  before  complete 
and  detailed  statistics  can  be  given  regarding 
OMSIP  enrolment  and  payments  to  sub- 
scribers. 

All  social  assistance  recipients,  who  pre- 
viously qualified  under  the  Ontario  medical 
welfare  plan,  which  was  supported  entirely  by 
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government,  now  enjoy  a  comprehensive 
medical  services  insurance  programme.  For 
example,  physicians'  services  rendered  in  hos- 
pitals to  those  subscribers  are  now  covered, 
and  this  did  not  previously  obtain. 

Certain  social  assistance  recipients  who 
previously  did  not  qualify  for  benefits  under 
the  former  medical  welfare  plan  because  of 
the  means  test  criteria  are  now  covered  by 
OMSIP,  without  a  means  test.  In  addition, 
dependents  of  many  social  assistance  recip- 
ients are  now  covered,  whereas  this  was  not 
previously  the  case.  The  total  number  of 
social  assistance  recipients  and  their  depen- 
dents covered  is  some  400,000. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  division 
has  also  processed  and  granted  to  date 
some  4,000  temporary  assistance  applications 
covering  about  16,000  persons.  This  assistance 
takes  the  form  of  three  months*  OMSIP  cover- 
age at  no  cost  to  the  contract  holder  and  is 
provided  in  cases  where  subscribers,  due  to 
unemployment  or  to  other  financial  circum- 
stances, are  unable  to  maintain  tlieir  premium 
payments. 

Before  the  introduction  of  OMSIP  it  was 
estimated  that  approximately  83  per  cent  of 
Ontario's  population  had  some  form  of  medical 
insurance  coverage.  As  a  result  of  OMSIP 
this  figure  has  now  risen  to  94.8  per  cent 
and  is  increasing. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  physicians  in 
Ontario  are  submitting  claims  for  payment 
directly  to  OMSIP.  In  addition,  another  13 
per  cent  of  Ontario  doctors  are  filling  out 
claim  cards  and  are  submitting  them  to  the 
division  with  the  notation  "Please  pay 
patient". 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  physicians  in  Ontario  are  co- 
operating in  the  plan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  officials  of 
private  insurance  schemes  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  number  of  years  have  ex- 
pressed amazement  that  OMSIP  was  put  into 
operation  so  quickly. 

As  an  example  of  this,  the  manager  of  one 
United  States  medical  insurance  plan  which 
has  about  the  same  number  of  subscribers  as 
OMSIP  confided  to  us  that  it  took  his  or- 
ganization five  years  to  reach  the  degree  of 
efficiency  achieved  by  OMSIP  in  six  months. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly 
concede  that  the  division  has  experienced  a 
number  of  administrative  and  organizational 
■difficulties  over  the  first  few  months  of  its 
life,  as  it  has  only  been  in  operation  a  few 
months. 


The  division  is  at  present  embarked  on  a 
programme  of  reorganization  and  reassess- 
ment in  an  attempt  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems, but  it  will  likely  be  some  time  liefore 
OMSIP  attains  full  and  maximum  efficiency. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  hon.  members 
have  had  complaints  from  constituents  who 
are  OMSIP  subscribers.  There  have  been 
complaints  about  delay  in  payment  of  claims, 
claim  cards  have  been  returned  for  more 
information  and  for  other  reasons.  These 
have  caused  annoyance  and  concern  and,  on 
occasion,  anger. 

A  case  was  cited  in  one  of  the  metro- 
politan daily  newspapers  a  little  while  ago, 
sir,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  problems  with 
which  we  have  l^een  faced.  A  subscriber  was 
complaining  l3ecause  the  claim  had  been  re- 
turned twice  with  instructions  for  further 
details,  but  each  time  it  was  simply  put  back 
in  an  envelope  and  returned  to  us.  The  lady 
perhaps  did  not  understand  that  she  would 
have  to  go  to  her  doctor  to  get  the  informa- 
tion we  needed  to  process  her  claim.  When 
we  finally  realized  this,  we  contacted  the 
doctor  by  telephone,  he  supplied  the  informa- 
tion very  readily  and  of  course  the  claim 
was  processed  quickly. 

It  has  been  difficult,  too,  to  explain  to 
many  subscribers  why  we  should  return  a 
claims  card  because  the  age  is  not  included. 
Usually,  the  complainant  will  remind  us  that 
we  already  have  a  record  of  the  age  on  the 
original  application,  but  what  is  difficult  to 
get  across  to  subscribers  is  that  ours  is  a 
wholly  computerized  programme  and  ap- 
parently the  computer  cannot  look  up  the 
original  application;  and  so  the  card  is  re- 
jected and  is  returned  for  information. 

Nor  is  the  information  easily  withdrawn 
from  the  computer.  This  is  a  highly  technical 
matter,  sir,  which  is  completely  beyond  my 
comprehension,  but  I  am  told,  as  I  suggested 
to  you  in  the  House  the  other  day,  that  it  is 
far  more  simple  to  put  information  into  the 
computer  than  to  get  it  back  out. 

Now  perhaps  this  is  a  good  place  to  state 
that  the  claims  forms  of  all  insurers  have 
been  very  carefully  studied  by  us  because  of 
the  frequency  of  complaints  that  we  were 
asking  questions  which  were  unnecessary. 
Almost  all  of  the  forms,  including  the  one 
prepared  by  the  Canadian  medical  associa- 
tion for  its  own  members,  called  for  this 
information— called  for  the  age  of  the  person. 
It  can  be  stated  as  fact  that  OMSIP  calls  for 
less  information  than  almost  any  other  insurer 
in  the  field.  I  would  assure  you  we  seek  only 
that  information  which  is  essential,  and  I  can 
state  from  experience  that  it  takes  no  longer 
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to  complete  an  OMSIP  claim  card  than  to 
complete  the  average  doctor's  statement. 

We  realized  that  problems  were  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  establishment  of  a  plan  of  this 
magnitude,  particularly  when  the  claims  were 
being  paid  out  less  than  two  months  after 
the  plan  had  received  legislative  approval.  I 
would  remind  you  that  it  is  a  year  today,  I 
think,  that  the  bill  was  given  Royal  assent, 
and  on  April  1  last  year  we  were  in  business 
ready  to  receive  claims. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  problems  have 
been  far  fewer  than  we  had  anticipated.  In 
fact,  in  fairness,  I  must  stress  that  the  diffi- 
culties we  experienced— and  indeed  are  still 
experiencing— were,  and  are,  not  nearly  as 
numerous  or  as  serious  as  had  been  portrayed 
in  some  instances,  and  we  frankly  admit  some 
of  them  have  been  carelessness  on  our  part. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  fair  to  attribute 
many  of  the  errors  on  the  part  of  the  division 
to  inexperience  rather  than  to  just  careless- 
ness. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  report  of  an  independent  management 
consultant  firm  whom  we  employed  late  last 
year  to  assess  OMSIP's  operation  procedures, 
and  I  quote: 

In  our  view  many  of  the  problems  ex- 
perienced to  date  in  the  operation  of  the 
medical  services  insurance  division  were 
inevitable  in  launching  within  the  inflexible 
time  constraints  such  a  large  and  complex 
programme,  including  the  recruitment, 
training  and  stabilizing  of  the  sizeable 
personnel  complement  required. 

As    certain   major    difficulties    had    their 
origin    outside    the     division's     sphere    of 
control,    we   feel    that    creditable   progress 
has  been  achieved  in  overcoming  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  the  administration  of 
the     plan,     thus     ensuring     progressively- 
improving  service  to  the  public. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  when  OMSIP 
went    into    effect,    the    division's    staff    was 
largely  untrained  in  the   intricacies  of  such 
an   operation;    we   had   initial   troubles    with 
our  computer  and  the  public  had  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  certain  essential  informa- 
tion was  required  in  order  to  expedite  claim 
payments. 

The  initial  delay  in  settlement  of  certain 
claims  arose  out  of  our  division's  desire  to  be 
helpful.  In  many  cases  they  attempted  to 
complete  the  details  on  claim  cards  which 
had  not  been  filled  in  sufficiently  by  sub- 
scribers or  doctors.  This,  it  was  found  from 
experience,  only  delayed  settlement  of  ckims. 


It  was  therefore  decided  that  after  October 
any  claim  cards  which  did  not  have  the 
necessary  detail  on  them  should  be  returned 
to  the  person  who  had  sent  in  the  claim.  A 
letter  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  all  doctors  in 
September  and  a  leaflet  outlining  the  neces- 
sary steps  involved  in  prompt  payment  of 
claims  was  sent  to  all  subscribers. 

This  had  an  immediate  and  positive  effect. 

Subscribers  submitting  correctly  completed 
claim  cards  are  now  being  paid  within  some 
three  weeks  and,  indeed,  "clean"  claims  sub- 
mitted as  late  as  January  3  of  this  year  have 
been  paid.  Doctors'  letterhead  accounts  re- 
quire about  a  week  longer  to  process. 

Provided  that  physicians'  and  laboratory 
claim  cards  are  submitted  correctly  and  prior 
to  the  10th  of  any  month,  payment  is  made 
by  the  end  of  the  following  month.  Virtually 
all  cheques  for  doctors  who  submitted  claims 
prior  to  January  3,  1967,  were  mailed  out 
prior  to  January  31,  1967.  There  may,  how- 
ever, continue  to  be  a  delay  in  settlement  of 
certain  claims  which  require  medical  review 
or  further  adjudication. 

Although  six  months  ago  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  claims  were  being  rejected  as  in- 
complete, at  present,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  75 
per  cent  of  claims  fall  into  the  "clean"  cate- 
gory thus  ensuring  prompt  payment.  The 
remaining  25  per  cent  of  claims  which  are 
initially  rejected  by  the  computer  because 
they  contain  faulty  or  insufficient  information, 
are  not  all  returned  to  the  claimants.  Some- 
times the  medical  staff  can  interpret  them. 
Wherever  possible,  the  division  staff  tele- 
phone the  claimants  for  the  additional  infor- 
mation, and  the  cards  are  then  re-fed  into 
the  computer. 

I  might  add  that  25  per  cent  initial  reject 
rate  compares  favourably  with  that  experi- 
enced in  other  public  plans  and  in  private 
medical  insurance  schemes  which  are  com- 
puterized. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  one  of  our  most  urgent  tasks  is  to 
press  ahead  with  a  public  educational  pro- 
gramme explaining  why  such  information  is 
required  to  ensure  prompt  payment.  This 
campaign  is  due  to  start  shortly. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  put  on  the 
public  record  my  high  commendation  of  the 
dedication  of  the  individual  civil  servants 
employed  by  the  medical  services  insurance 
division  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  an  efficient 
and  smoothly  working  plan.  Many  have  given 
up  their  weekends  and  their  evenings  to  over- 
come problems  as  they  occur  and  to  try  to 
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deal  manually  with  a  large  backlog  of  claims 
which  were  rejected  as  corrupt  by  the  com- 
puter. 

I  am  informed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
division  is  receiving  some  500  written  inquiries 
daily  and  almost  all  of  these  require  con- 
siderable research  before  a  reply  can  be 
drafted.  The  division  is  also  receiving  some 
1,500  telephone  inquiries  daily  and  in  many 
cases  individual  files  must  be  examined  before 
questions  can  be  answered. 

In  addition,  some  800  contract  changes 
resulting  from  such  things  as  a  change  in  the 
marital  status,  births,  deaths,  change  of 
address,  are  registered  every  working  day. 
These  changes  must  be  made  manually,  then 
transcribed  onto  the  master  files  and  finally 
fed  into  the  computers.  Many  involve  addi- 
tional correspondence  with  the  individual  sub- 
scribers. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  make 
these  points: 

Although  OMSIP  still  has  hurdles  to  over- 
come, the  plan,  by  and  large,  is  operating  at 
a  more  efficient  level  at  this  time  than  was 
originally  anticipated. 

OMSIP  subscribers  and  physicians  who 
submit  correctly  completed  claim  cards 
receive  payment  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  experience  we  have  gained  to  date  will 
assist  us  greatly  to  enlarge  the  plan  as  need 
may  dictate,  and  will  ensure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  problems.  Even 
when  OMSIP  reaches  peak  efficiency  in  its 
operation,  there  will  still  be  complaints.  This 
is  only  to  be  expected. 

We  have  achieved  our  primary  aim  of 
providing  an  insurance  programme  so  that 
no  resident  of  Ontario  need  be  without  ade- 
quate coverage  against  the  cost  of  doctors* 
bills. 

Had  we  waited,  as  some  critics  proposed, 
foi  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "federal" 
scheme,  a  large  segment  of  our  population 
would  today  be  denied  medical  services  in- 
surance which  they  presently  enjoy. 

On  February  7,  I  believe  it  was,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Trotter)  asked  some  questions  concerning 
OMSIP  which  I  undertook  to  answer  at  this 
time.  His  first  and  second  questions  have 
I  think  been  answered  in  the  subject  matter 
I  have  put  before  the  House.  The  third  ques- 
tion is:  Does  the  Ontario  medical  services 
insurance  division  have  a  claim  form  for 
policyholders,  if  not,  how  does  a  policyholder 
provide  the  division  with  proper  information 
for  a  claim? 


The  division  does  not  have  a  form  for 
submission  by  contract  holders.  There  are 
three  ways  in  which  a  claim  may  be  sub- 
mitted. First  directly  by  the  doctor  on  a  pre- 
identified  claim  card;  secondly  by  the  doctor 
or  patient  on  a  pre-identified  claim  card  filled 
out  by  the  doctor;  if  the  patient  submits  the 
claim  card  it  is  usually  marked  by  the  doctor 
"pay  patient";  third,  by  a  doctor's  letterhead 
account  providing  it  contains  the  nine  essential 
pieces  of  information  required  for  computer 
processing. 

All  of  the  doctors  in  Ontario  have  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nine  essential 
pieces  of  information  required.  All  of  the 
above  methods  have  been  well  publicized  to 
doctors  and  to  patients  alike.  No  claim  form 
for  patients  has  been  provided  because; 

(a)  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  with  the 
above  three  methods  available. 

(b)  It  was  held  that  with  technical  difficul- 
ties of  diagnosis  etc.,  it  would  be  better  left 
in  the  hands  of  doctors  for  both  technical 
and  ethical  reasons. 

(c)  There  would  be  danger  of  duplication 
with  perhaps  a  pre-identified  claim  card  from 
the  doctor  and  a  claim  form  from  the  patient. 

(d)  Much  of  the  information  supplied  by 
patients  might  be  medically  unreliable. 

The  fourth  question  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber asked— "If  a  policyholder  has  problems 
with  a  policy,  what  recourse  does  he  have  at 
the  present  time?"  I  was  not  quite  able  to 
understand  what  the  hon.  member  meant. 
However  I  will  try  to  answer  it. 

The  division  must  operate,  of  course, 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  its 
regulations.  In  general,  a  contract  holder  has 
first  the  right  of  inquiry.  The  division  is  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  centralized  inquiry 
system  and  organization.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  within  the  next  few  months  solve  the 
problems  regarding  contract  holders'  inquiries 
and  complaints.  We  have  liaison  with  the 
field  officers  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  who  have  been  indoctrinated  in 
our  methods  and  procedures  and  they  are 
very  helpful  to  people  in  various  districts  of 
the  province.  Then  the  subscriber  has  the 
right  of  medical  or  financial  review,  and  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  medical  services  in- 
surance council  is  available  to  all  subscribers 
and/or  doctors. 

How  many  claims  are  at  present  awaiting 
payment  or  processing  because  of  technical 
problems?  Here  again  we  had  difficulty 
understanding  what  the  hon.  member  meant 
by  technical.  In  January,  1967,  as  I  stated, 
the    division   paid    over   400,000    claims.     At 
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present  there  are  300,000  claims  on  hand 
which  are  being  held  for  payment.  All  of 
these  will  be  paid  before  or  by  the  end  of 
February. 

At  present  also  there  are  some  70,000  to 
75,000  claims  now  in  the  process  of  going 
through  the  claims  system  and  computing. 
Some  may  be  rejected  or  sent  back  for  review. 
Some  preliminary  review  and  adjudication  has 
already  been  done  on  those.  At  the  present 
time  also  there  are  approximately  17,000 
claims  under  review,  but  not  all  of  these 
will  go  back  to  the  contract  holder  or  doctor. 
In  some  cases  we  are  able,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  make  the  correction  simply  by  a 
telephone  call. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  take  part  in  this  Throne 
Debate,  my  first  remarks  are  to  the  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts).  I  wish  him  well.  I 
hope  his  recovery  is  very  speedy  and  that  he 
once  again  will  return  to  this  House. 

This  afternoon  in  this  chamber  the  city  of 
Windsor  was  represented  by  200  fine  out- 
standing young  men  and  women.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  record  for  any  municipality  at  one 
given  time  in  this  House.  We  had  Herman 
collegiate  institute,  with  two  teachers,  Mr. 
George  Hammerschmidt  and  Mr.  Ross 
Robinson  bringing  43  grade  12  students.  I 
only  wish  that  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  remained  behind  and  hear  their 
member  speak.  However,  they  had  to  catch 
a  five  o'clock  train,  and  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  remain. 

An  Hon.  member:  How  lucky  can  you  get? 

Mr.  Newman:  Just  like  the  man  who  was 
kicked  by  the  donkey,  I  will  consider  that 
remark  from  where  it  came. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  present  in  the  chamber 
earlier,  at  the  opening,  were  154  students 
from  Riverside  high  school,  from  the  area  so 
ably  represented  in  this  House  by  the  hon. 
member  for  the  new  riding  of  Riverside- 
Sandwich.  It  is  very  good  to  see  students 
take  such  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  as  have  previous 
speakers,  to  extend  my  commendations  to 
you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  are  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  this  House.  You  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  are  continuing  to  do, 
a  very  fine  job  of  a  most  difficult  task. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly) 
on  his  re-election  to  the  office  of  Deputy 
Speaker  and  chairman  of  the  whole  House. 


His  re-election  is  indicative  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  he  is  held  by  all  members  of 
this  House. 

I  would  be  remiss,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  did 
not  add  my  congratulations  to  the  new  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier)  on  his 
victory  at  the  polls.  May  he  find  his  days  in 
this  House  most  satisfying  and  rewarding  and 
may  he  awaken  this  old— yes,  24-year-old  Con- 
servative government— to  the  needs  of  the 
forgotten  far  west,  if  even  only  for  this  final 
session  before  the  election  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  forgotten  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  new  members  in  the 
Cabinet  and  to  the  Ministers  who  have  been 
juggled  around.  I  could  name  each  one 
individually,  but  for  the  sake  of  time,  may  I 
just  say:  Congratulations  gentlemen,  on  your 
appointments. 

As  I  had  these  comments  prepared  before 
the  resignation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
cott  (Mr.  Cecile),  I  would  like  to  read  these 
into  the  record: 

To  the  former  Minister  of  Public  Welfare, 
who  I  understand  will  not  be  seeking  re- 
election, my  best  wishes  for  his  continued 
good  health.  I  have  always  found  him  most 
considerate  and  cooperative  when  presented 
with  a  difficult  or  unpleasant  problem.  His 
kindness  and  consideration  permeated 
throughout  the  difficult  department  he  had 
the  honour  to  head. 

To  the  former  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  "Diamond  Jim",  or  should  I  say 
"smiling  Jim  Allan",  my  thanks  for  taking 
into  consideration  over  the  years  the  many 
suggestions  I  have  made  to  him  concerning 
the  department  which  he  headed  so  ably  for 
so  many  years,  and  also  my  thanks  to  him 
for  his  kind  friendship. 

I  should  also  at  this  time  thank  the  people 
of  Ontario,  the  many  clear-,  forward-thinking 
people  who  have  selected  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  new  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  To  the  people  of  Ontario  I  can  just 
say,  "Give  the  job  to  Bob." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  very  important  day 
in  the  lives  of  people  of  Lithuanian  back- 
ground. Today  is  the  49th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  independence 
and  in  my  riding  I  have  a  fairly  large  number 
of  Lithuanians.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
extend  felicitations  and  best  wishes  to  them 
and  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
they  also  may  walk  arm  in  arm  with  those  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  city 
of   Windsor,   in   the    same  way   as   I  would 
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assume  many  other  municipalities,  allows  the 
Lithuanian-Canadian  federation  to  fly  its  flag 
on  this  day,  alongside  the  Maple  Leaf  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  turn  to  the  topic  of 
unemployment.  Year  after  year  I  have  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  the  most  serious 
problem  affecting  my  community— unemploy- 
ment. From  an  all-time  unemployment  index 
low  of  70  and  with  over  10,000  people  un- 
employed, the  picture  has  changed.  Windsor 
has  moved  upward  and  upward.  Windsor  is 
recovering,  but  has  not  recovered  fully. 

It  is  said  that  Winsdor  is  one  of  the  best 
areas  in  Canada  for  job  seekers.  A  survey 
of  17  cities  conducted  by  manpower  services 
Ontario  limited,  and  of  597  companies  coast 
to  coast,  showed  Vancouver  and  Edmonton 
leading  the  list  of  the  best  bets  for  job  seekers 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  Windsor  was 
third. 

But  regardless  of  such  survey  comments, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  bring  out  the  actual 
picture  as  presented  by  the  Canada  manpower 
centre  in  Windsor?  As  of  January  31,  1966, 
there  were  5,157  seeking  employment.  This 
year,  as  of  January  31,  6,594  persons  were 
seeking  work,  1,447  more  looking  for  work 
this  year  as  compared  with  last  year,  an  in- 
crease of  over  22  per  cent,  an  increase  of  un- 
employment of  1967  over  1966  of  22  per  cent. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  numbers  of 
employed  this  year  over  last  in  manufactur- 
ing alone  increased  by  752.  So  if  you  add 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  seeking  employ- 
ment this  year  over  last— that  is  1,447— to 
the  increase  in  the  number  employed  this 
year  over  last— 752— you  get  a  figure  of  2,199 
more  job  seekers  we  had  in  the  community, 
2,199  more  people  seeking  employment  or 
employed,  I  should  say,  this  year  over  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario's  index  of  unem- 
ployment is  2.2.  There  are  60,000  unem- 
ployed. The  figures  presented,  sir,  by  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  research  and 
statistics  branch,  and  supplied  to  us  just  re- 
cently, in  fact  February  1,  show  2.2  per  cent 
of  the  work  force  in  Ontario  is  unemployed. 

Windsor  has  6,000  unemployed,  so  you  can 
see  it  has  10  per  cent  of  the  unemployment 
but  three  per  cent  of  the  total  Ontario 
population. 

The  unemployment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  serious 
from  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  in  our 
area  is  substantially  higher  than  it  is  right 
across  the  border  where  employment  op- 
portunities are  more  plentiful  and  where 
remuneration  is  much  more  attractive.  The 
November   1966  cost  of  living  index  in  the 


United  States  is  140.6;  in  Canada,  it  is 
145.9,  approximately  six  percentage  points 
higher  than  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  spite 
of  rosy  conditions,  the  unemployed  in  the 
community  of  Windsor  are  fairly  hard  pressed 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  inability 
to  get  employment  as  a  result  of  the  large 
influx  of  job  seekers  into  the  community. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  fact  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  unemployed  in  the  community 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employed,  means  that  there  must  have  been 
a  substantial  immigration  into  the  area.  This 
immigration  total  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 5,000  people  per  year.  This  substan- 
tial population  growth  has  put  a  tremendous 
strain  on  the  housing  situation.  The  most 
serious  problem  for  the  last  several  years  has 
been  an  acute  shortage  of  housing,  even 
though  the  city  has  not  been  idle  in  its 
efforts  to  combat  this  housing  crisis,  the 
problem  grows  more  acute  daily.  The  im- 
mediate outlook  is  not  the  best.  Even  with 
steps  taken  by  government  combined  with 
private  enterprise,  the  current  demands  for 
housing  will  not  be  satisfied. 

Over  each  of  the  last  five  years,  Windsor 
completed  4.4  housing  units  per  thousand 
population.  Canada  completed  6.8  housing 
units  and  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of  us, 
the  United  States,  8.6  housing  units  per  thou- 
sand population  or  almost  double  the  Windsor 
figure. 

With  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  employment 
in  the  automotive  industry  from  October,  1965 
to  October,  1966,  there  was  a  13  per  cent 
increase  in  housing  starts.  In  the  automotive 
employment  picture  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October, 
1965  there  were  14,666  people  employed  and 
in  October,  1966,  21,522.  Housing  starts  over 
the  same  period  decreased  from  1,438  to 
1,259,  an  increase  in  population,  an  increase 
in  unemployment  and  likewise  a  decrease  in 
housing  starts,  making  the  situation  quite 
serious. 

Windsor,  Ontario's  fourth  largest  commu- 
nity, trails  behind  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamil- 
ton, London,  Kitchener  and  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  behind  Samia  and  Chatham. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  completed 
a  study  called  the  analysis  of  the  Windsor 
housing  market.  This  housing  study  provides 
a  most  useful  service  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  suggest  to  members  from  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  province  that  they 
ask  that  similar  studies  be  conducted  in  their 
own  areas  because  I  think  this  is  an  out- 
standing document.  It  certainly  does  pinpoint 
the  needs  of  the  community.    It  is  estimated 
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—and  this  is  by  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion—that 1,650  new  units  will  be  needed  in 
1966  and  another  1,650  in  1967.  This  docu- 
ment, by  the  way,  was  completed  in  June  of 
1966. 

Windsor's  industry  has  the  building  capa- 
city to  do  the  job,  there  is  no  shortage  of 
skilled  building  labour.  If  construction  does 
not  meet  the  demand,  possibly  one  of  the 
answers  is  maybe  the  lack  of  serviced  land. 
The  greater  Windsor  homebuilders  associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  at  its  meeing  on 
October  16  requesting  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  expedite  the  development  of  serv- 
iced land  in  the  township  of  Tecumseh  and 
the  easterly  portions  of  Windsor.  Policies  of 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  make 
the  servicing  of  substantial  blocks  of  land 
most  difficult.  Capital  works  spending  limits 
imposed  on  a  municipality  add  to  that  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  are  the 
citizens  of  my  area  going  to  have  to  be  con- 
fronted with  this? 

I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  now,  appearing 
in  the  Windsor  paper  and  it  reads: 
Dear  John: 

I  just  want  you  to  know  the  renting  situ- 
ation has  not  improved.  Rented  a  two-bed- 
room duplex  in  Windsor  three  years  ago  at 
$65  per.  It  climbed  to  $90  and  I  did  not 
complain  too  much.  John,  what  am  I  going 
to  do?  Just  got  notice  the  rent  will  be  $180 
a  month. 

Another  article,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  subtitle 
"Sowing  the  Seeds  of  Communism"  told  of  a 
Windsor  man  who  lived  in  a  less  than  palatial 
home.  Up  to  January  of  that  year- and  this 
was  1966— the  rent  was  $65  a  month.  In 
February,  it  climbed  to  $70.  In  June  it  went 
to  $85.  In  August  it  went  to  $115.  And  in 
September  another  increase  made  the  rent 
as  of  that  date  $155  a  month— from  $65  to 
$155.  Surely  rents  would  not  skyrocket  were 
there  not  an  acute  housing  shortage. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  was  entitled:  Have 
You  Tried  Living  in  a  Tent?  This  written  by 
a  Robert  S.  Dix,  who  had  come  to  this  country 
from  Great  Britain  and  who  says:  "Our  first 
accommodation  was  a  nine-by-nine  tent  on  a 
camp  site."  After  having  lived  there  for  a 
while  he  went  to  see  the  Windsor  housing 
authority  to  find  out  just  how  long  he  would 
have  to  wait.  To  his  disappointment  he  was 
told  he  would  have  to  be  a  resident  in 
Windsor  for  at  least  six  months,  but  if  he 
could  pay  $165  a  month  rent  he  might  be 
able  to  get  an  apartment  at  the  Glengarry 
Court.     The   writer   says: 


We  did  not  take  up  the  oflFer,  not  at  $165 
a  month.  We  have  since  found  temporary 
accommodation— two  rooms  at  $70  a  month. 

Listen  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker: 

My  wife  has  to  cook  in  a  bedroom  on  a 
two-ring  hot  plate.  We  have  no  means  to 
store  food  and  we  get  our  water  from  the 
bathroom  which  we  share  with  another 
family  of  seven. 

Mr.  Speaker,  houses  have  been  built  in  the 
community.  They  are  built  in  every  com- 
munity. However  when  one  of  the  projects 
was  completed,  which  could  house  132  people 
in  the  geared-to-income  housing  subdivision 
known  as  Glengarry  Court,  of  the  798  who 
applied— many  did  not  bother  applying 
because  they  knew  they  had  no  chance  of 
getting  the  accommodation— only  132  were 
selected.  They  could  not  select  any  more, 
this  was  the  limit  of  the  housing  facility— 
132  out  of  798  who  wanted  to  move  into  the 
complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  headline  after  headline  in  our 
paper  has  stressed  the  housing  shortage.  Like- 
wise, occasionally  we  find  a  headline  stating: 
Housing  Shortage  Easing  Seen.  This  may  be 
true,  but  even  one  new  home  put  up  in  a 
community  eases  the  housing  shortage  to  that 
one  family  or  individuals.  But  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  2,379  homes  in  the  community  now 
that  are  in  need  of  major  repair— homes  that 
probably  would  have  been  either  demolished 
or  replaced,  but  because  of  the  acute  shortage 
have  to  be  kept,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
need  major  repair.  These  homes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  be  considered  substandard  and  must  be 
substantially  improved  or  replaced.  If  not 
improved,  it  means  accommodation  will  have 
to  be  found  for  these  2,379  families.  Here  we 
have  2,379  substandard  homes  listed  as 
homes. 

One  of  the  headlines— in  spite  of  such  an 
acute  housing  shortage— states:  Brakes  Put  on 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Housing.  No 
Further  Rental  Units  for  a  While. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion may  come  along  and  say  that  Windsor  is 
a  model  for  housing,  and  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  projects  underway  there 
will  be  1,211  housing  units  in  a  geared-to- 
income  category.  The  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration may  say  that  there  are  more  housing 
units  per  capita  in  Windsor  than  in  any  other 
area  in  Ontario,  second  to  Toronto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  indeed  thankful  that  we  do 
have  these  1,211  housing  units,  but  this  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  The  housing  situation 
keeps  getting  serious  and  more  serious  day  by 
day. 
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It  is  only  two  days  ago  that  I  received  an 
urgent  call  while  in  the  Legislature  about  a 
family  of  seven  children  having  received  a 
court  eviction  notice,  effective  as  of  February 
27.  Now  the  family  had  the  home  sold  from 
under  them.  This  family  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  call.  Had  they  not  made  the  call, 
more  than  likely  they  would  never  have  re- 
ceived accommodations  in  the  city  itself  and 
may  have  had  to  move  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  community. 

Ontario  housing  corporation  officials  say  a 
family  of  two  children  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $7,500  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  new  home. 
This  means  that  75  per  cent  of  all  Windsor 
households  cannot  afford  a  home  in  today's 
market.  Even  with  the  new  HOME  owner- 
ship plan— and  HOME,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
in  one  of  the  Toronto  papers  stood  for  "Help 
Out  My  Election"— this  land-lease  plan,  60 
per  cent  of  Windsor  householders'  earning 
power  is  now  too  low,  that  is  below  $6,000, 
for  them  to  be  able  to  afford  a  new  home.  If 
this  is  home  ownership,  Mr.  Speaker,  well 
I  think  we  have  got  another  think  coming. 

In  U.S.  government  circles,  with  the  Viet 
Nam  situation,  we  hear  a  comment  concern- 
ing the  credibility  gap.   If  the  Americans  think 
they  have  a  credibility  gap,  think  of  the  credi- 
bility gap  right  here,  Mr.  Speaker.    Back  on 
February  23,  1962,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  five 
years  ago,  the  Prime  Minister  made  the  fol- 
lowing comments,  on  page  579  in  Hansard: 
Mr.   Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  have  a  statement  to  make  which  I  do 
not  think  will  be  controversial,  at  least  at 
this   stage   of  the   game.     I   think  it   is   a 
statement  that   is   of  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  province  and  perhaps  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House.    I  have  the 
pleasure     of     announcing    today     a     new, 
broader    and    bolder    approach    to    public 
housing   on   the   part   of   the   province    of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  Prime  Minister  talking 
five  years  ago.    Five  long  years  ago. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  continues: 

The  first  such  approach  ever  made  in  the 
province  and  far  ahead  of  any  comparable 
programme  that  we  can  find  in  any  other 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  interested  in  this  juris- 
diction, not  other  jurisdictions.  Five  years 
ago  promises!  Credibility  gap— it  is  no  gap, 
it  is  a  chasm. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  there  were  interjec- 
tions as  the  Prime  Minister  made  that  com- 
ment, and  then  he  continues: 

Just  wait  for  it;  if  the  hon.  members  wait 

long  enough. 

Long  enough?  We  have  been  waiting  five 
years.    Then  he  said: 

They  are  going  to  hear  quite  a  few  things 
in  the  course  of  time. 

The  Prime  Minister  who  preceded  the  present 
hon.  Prime  Minister  used  the  comment  "in 
the  fullness  of  time".  We  are  still  waiting  for 
that  fullness: 

The  programme  provides  for  four  im- 
mediate things:  an  immediate  and  forward- 
looking  attack  on  the  major  problems  of 
housing  and  those  presently  in  need  of 
low  rental  housing. 

That  is  the  immediate  attack,  1962?  I  would 
hate  to  think  what  urgent  would  be,  then. 
Now  the  second  point,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Valuable  implements  to  what  is  now 
available  through  the  encouragement  of 
various  specialized  types  of  ownership  or 
non-profit  low-rental  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  point  as  made  by  the 

Prime  Minister  in  1962: 

It  will  embody  an  effort  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  conservation  of  housing  in 
borderline  areas,  and  of  the  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  of  housing  earmarked  for 
preservation  in  redevelopment  areas. 

This  is  five  years  ago.  This  is  our  Prime 
Minister  talking.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  credi- 
bihty  gap. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  The  whole  point  as  brought 
out  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1962  was: 

It  will  provide  assistance  to  the  solution 
of  new  and  future  housing  problems  in  the 
province  through  the  encouragement  of 
special  studies  and  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  the  solution  that  the 
Prime  Minister  promised  five  years  ago?  Now 
all  of  a  sudden  we  have  a  Home  Ownership 
Made  Easy  plan.  Some  24,  23  years,  sitting 
across  there  with  economic  departments  that 
can  forecast  everything  for  them— all  of  this 
that  they  could  have  foreseen— what  were  they 
doing? 

An  hon.  member:  Nothing. 

Mr.  Newman:  Nothing,  that  is  right,  they 
were  doing  nothing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  will- 
ing to  criticize  any  goverrmient  that  does  not 
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provide  housing.  As  I  said  previously  I  am 
v/illing  to  criticize  any  government  that  will 
not  provide  the  basic  need  of  housing  the 
people.  However,  while  I  happen  to  be 
standing  in  this  House- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Speak  to  your  friends  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  cannot  criticize  there;  they 
will  not  let  me  speak  on  the  floor  there,  but 

I  can  speak  here  and  I  can  point  out  that  five 
years  ago  this  was  all  promised.  We  had  the 
Utopia  coming  and  what  do  we  have  now, 
Mr.    Speaker? 

An  hon.  member:  GO  transiti 

Another  hon.  member:  They  are  going,  all 
right— going  right  out. 

Mr.   Newman:   They  are   going  right   out, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Talking  does  not  provide  homes, 
however,  I  wanted  to  point  out- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  too 
bad  Paul  Martin  is  not  here  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  comments,  because  you  can  rest  as- 
sured, Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Martin  has  more 
ability  in  his  little  finger  than  you  can  find  in 
the  combined  heads  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  con- 
tinue? May  I  make  a  few  suggestions,  then? 
May  we  have  consideration  on  the  part  of 
this  government  in  an  attempt  to  ease  the 
housing  shortage?  Let  them  set  the  example 
and  I  challenge  our  federal  authorities  to 
follow— and  this  is  the  elimination  of  the  sales 
tax  on  building  materials.  This  five  per  cent 
should  be  eliminated  here  and  likewise  the 

II  per  cent  should  be  eliminated  up  in  Ot- 
tawa. I  have  told  Paul  Martin  this,  but  I  can 
tell  more  here  to  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  be  able  to  implement  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  third  suggestion,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  down  payment  be  lowered  as 
suggested  by  my  leader.  The  7.5  per  cent 
interest  rates  are  much  too  exorbitant.  Interest 
rates  should  be  much  lower  to  the  home  pur- 
chaser. The  loan  amortization  period  should 
be  extended.  Lower  municipal  taxes  to  en- 
courage home  ownership  should  be  seriously 
considered,  and  to  get  low  municipal  taxes 
the  burden  of  the  tax  rate  on  the  homeowner 
has  to  be  absorbed  to  a  greater  extent  by  this 
government  opposite. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Kitchener's  attempt 
to  ease  the  housing  problem  is  one  that  de- 
serves serious  consideration.  Municipalities 
may  have  to  implement  this,  rather  than  the 
government  opposite.  However  I  think  the 
fact  that  they  have  reduced  lot  frontage  from 
50  to  40  feet  during  these  critical  times  is  a 
consideration  that  should  be  given  serious 
thought.  They  have  reduced  the  lot  size  from 
5,000  to  4,000  square  feet  as  a  minimum.  The 
houses  on  such  lots  are  not  to  exceed  $12,500; 
the  cost  of  services,  about  $1,700  per  lot. 

Town  houses,  semidetached,  and  small  walk- 
up  apartment  blocks  should  be  permissible 
in  such  areas.  Sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters,  could 
be  eliminated,  with  possible  elimination  of 
underground  wiring.  Building  code  modifica- 
tions could  allow  eight-inch  concrete  walls 
for  crawl  space,  and  ten-inch  walls  for  a  full 
basement.  Kitchener  has  implemented  such 
ideas  and  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
feasible  in  all  municipalities.  However,  they 
should  be   given  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  land-lease  bid  plan  as 
outlined  by  this  government  in  Home  Owner- 
ship Made  Easy  should  be  made  known  to 
all  communities.  It  should  be  made  known 
immediately.  How  are  they  going  to  attempt 
to  implement  or  reduce  the  housing  shortage 
in  their  own  communities  if  they  know  noth- 
ing of  the  plan  other  than  the  general  state- 
ment made  by  the  Minister? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  community 
is  so  interested  in  more  information  on  the 
Home  Ownership  Made  Easy  plan  that  just 
recently,  I  think  it  was  this  week,  it  passed 
a  resolution  that  had  been  first  suggested  by 
alderman  Bert  Weekes,  that  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments  inform  municipalities 
of  terms,  including  interest  to  be  charged, 
which  are  to  apply  to  land-lease  projects.  The 
communities  want  to  get  going  with  the 
project  but  they  have  no  information.  You 
can  see  tliat  the  scheme  must  have  been 
cooked  up  overnight. 

I  can  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  year  ago 
when  I  made  comments  concerning  the  eas- 
ing of  the  housing  situation  by  the  use  of 
10,000  trailers.  All  the  government  has  done 
in  home  ownership  is  take  over  the  trailer 
idea.  When  you  live  in  a  trailer,  you  do  not 
own  the  land,  the  services  are  provided  for 
you  by  the  owner  of  the  trailer  park,  so  it 
was  not  a  home  ownership  plan  then  but 
trailer  ownership.  Now  it  is  being  applied 
by    the    hon.    Minister    of    Economics    and 
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Development  (Mr.  Randall)  as  home  owner- 
ship. But  the  basic  essentials  were  exactly 
the  same  with  trailers  as  they  are  today  in 
their  programme. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  living  in  a  trailer? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  hear 
the  hon.  member  mumbling  there.  I  would 
suggest  he  take  the  marbles  out  of  his  mouth 
and  then  I  will  hear  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Take  the  marbles  out  of 
his  head. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  con- 
tinue, the  housing  situation  is  of  crisis  pro- 
portions, not  only  in  my  community  but 
throughout  the  province.  To  assist  munici- 
palities to  meet  the  financial  requirements, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest,  just  as  did  my  hon. 
leader,  earlier  in  the  Throne  Debate,  tlie 
following: 

That  the  reliance  on  a  property  tax  at  the 
local  level  has  become  unworkable,  so  un- 
workable that  all  parts  of  the  province  suffer 
from  some  or  all  of  the  symptoms  of  this  crisis. 
These  include  unequal  educational  facilities, 
housing  shortages  related  to  local  high  tax 
situations,  and  inadequate  programmes  for 
local  roads,  welfare,  law  enforcement,  parks, 
sewage  disposal  and  water  supply.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  symptom  is  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  particularly  the  home- 
owner who  must  suffer  from  the  depressive 
load  of  local  taxation.  A  greater  portion  of 
the  municipal  property  tax  must  be  absorbed 
by  this  government. 

May  I  make  a  suggestion  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development;  I  know  he  will  read  these 
comments  in  Hansard,  and  will  seriously 
consider  them.  We  have  attempted  a  geared- 
to-income  housing  programme  in  the  com- 
munity and  we  ran  into  the  following  things 
that  made  it  embarrassing: 

This  is  that  there  should  be  in  the  contract 
signed  by  whoever  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  housing  units,  a  starting  time  and 
a  completion  time,  otherwise— as  we  have 
found  to  our  sorrow— the  developer  may  get 
the  tender  and  just  sit  on  it  and  commence 
construction  when  he  thinks  it  is  most  oppor- 
tune for  himself.  Times  must  be  set  for 
starting  and  for  completing.  Likewise,  the 
recommendation  made  by  a  group  of 
interested  individuals  in  the  housing  situation 
back  home  was  that  prequalification  of  con- 
tractors who  bid  on  these  housing  units 
should  also  be  considered. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  diflBculty  over- 
coming the  housing  crisis  up  until  the  time 
greater  consideration  is  given  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  the  statement  of  policy  by  the 
Ontario  mayors  and  reeves.  This  statement  is 
that  the  senior  governments  should  assume 
from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  urban 
renewal,  regional  development,  conservation, 
and  local  and  arterial  roads;  and  that  the 
senior  governments  likewise  absorb  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education, 
welfare,  hospitals,  administration  of  justice 
and  connecting  road  links.  Municipal  prop- 
erty taxes  have  just  alx)ut  reached  the 
maximum  limits  for  the  homeowner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  living  in  a  border  town  and 
seeing  the  acute  housing  shortage  that  we  are 
going  through,  and  then  picking  up  a  paper 
from  across  the  border  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
and  looking  at  the  ads  concerning  homes,  it 
really  makes  you  wonder.  Here  is  a  home, 
a  brand  new  home  in  a  new  subdivision, 
with  custom  features  in  the  home,  aluminum 
storms  and  screens,  brick  on  four  sides, 
full  basement,  family  kitchen,  gas  heat,  family 
room  available,  for  $490  down.  Practically 
anyone  can  afford  a  new  home,  an  ideal 
home,  for  as  little  as  $590,  and  the  minimum 
price  of  that  home  is  $17,490.  At  $17,490 
the  person  interested  in  that  home  only  has 
to  provide  $590  as  a  down  payment  for  a 
brand  new  home. 

Here  is  one  in  a  completely  new  subdivis- 
ion, priced  from  $18,990,  with  a  low  down 
payment,  or  no  money  down  for  a  veteran. 
A  veteran  has  no  down  payment  to  make. 
Here  is  a  home  selling  for  $14,500  with 
$450  down.  Here  is  one  selling  for  $18,900; 
$800  down  payment.  Here  is  another  one 
for  $9,900;  down  payment  $300.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  home  ownership  made  easy. 
Another  sells  for  $14,900;  $450  down  pay- 
ment. The  last  one  that  I  will  read,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  $10,900;  $350  down  payment. 
There  are  many  workers  in  Detroit  who 
will  make  $350  for  one  week's  work  with 
overtime,  so  that  with  one  week's  employ- 
ment they  can  afford  to  move  into  a  home. 
What  a  difference  half  a  mile  of  water  makes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interested  in  housing 
for  my  area  and  any  plan  that  will  put  a  roof 
over  the  heads  of  the  many  householders  who 
are  now  doubling  up  with  friends  or  relatives, 
living  in  substandard  accommodation,  living 
in  summer  cottages,  and  so  forth  and  so  forth, 
will  have  my  wholehearted  support.  This 
government  has  just  built  too  many  homes  by 
headlines  and  if  for  no  other  reason  at  all 
but    the    housing    mess    that    it    is    in— from 
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February  23,  1962,  as  enunciated  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  today,  five  years  later— it 
does  not  deserve  the  confidence  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Ontario  and  should  be 
turned  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  think  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  or  position  our  pensioner  and 
fixed-income  citizen  must  be  in  as  a  result 
of  a  housing  shortage  and  skyrocketing 
rental  pictures.  Too  many  of  these  senior 
citizens,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  golden  years  of 
their  lives,  have  to  deprive  themselves  of 
proper  foods  in  order  to  have  enough  money 
to  pay  the  rent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  touch 
upon  their  plight  in  a  few  minutes. 

When  I  spoke  about  relieving  the  housing 
situation  by  the  use  of  trailers,  this  govern- 
ment did  not  take  too  kindly  to  it.  However, 
when  there  was  the  need  for  a  tourist  recep- 
tion centre,  a  source  from  which  our  visiting 
public  could  get  tourist  information  in  one 
location  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  the  govern- 
ment used  a  trailer.  It  was  good  enough  at 
that  time.  What  is  wrong  with  it  today?  It 
is  not  the  complete  answer,  but  I  think  we 
should  grab  at  everything  in  an  attempt  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

The  Chem-Tar  credit  union,  that  is  the 
employees  of  Dominion  Tar,  recently  solved 
their  accommodation  problem  by  purchasing 
a  $2,000  trailer  and  providing  adequate 
office  facilities  for  the  credit  union.  This 
happens  to  be  located  on  company  property 
and  the  credit  union  has  122  members.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  good  enough  for  them.  It 
was  good  enough  for  The  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Information.  It  seems  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  federal  government, 
because  they  are  going  to  use  three  trailers 
as  a  nursing  base  in  the  Arctic. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  answers 
to  solve  part  of  the  problem.  It  will  not 
solve  the  whole  problem.  We  do  not  want 
our  people  having  to  live  in  trailers  perma- 
nently, but  we  can  come  along  and  accom- 
modate a  lot  of  them  today  that  wish  to  live 
in  trailers  by  providing  such  types  of  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the 
topic  of  rental  scales  on  the  geared-to-income 
homes.  It  was  over  a  year  ago  in  this  House 
that  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  when  he  was  going  to  come 
down  with  a  plan  that  would  lower  the  rentals 
in  the  geared-to-income  housing  in  my  own 
community.  His  reply  was  that  it  would 
have  to  be  on  a  national  level,  it  could  not 
be  in  one  city  only.  I  accept  that,  I  think 
that    is    all    right.     However,    Mr.    Speaker, 


surely  it  should  not  have  taken  one  year  on 
the  part  of  two  governments  to  get  together. 
One  year  to  solve  a  rental  situation?  They 
have  overcharged  the  people  who  have  lived 
in  those  accommodations  for  one  year,  those 
whose  rents  you  have  lowered,  and  in  most 
instances,  those  whose  rents  have  been 
lowered  are  those  on  very  meagre  incomes. 
Those  at  $192  a  month  have  had  their  rent 
cut  so  that  they  are  only  paying  16.7  per 
cent  of  their  income.  This  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
it  should  be.  An  individual  in  a  financial 
category  such  as  that  should  not  have  to  pay 
any  more  than  16  per  cent  of  his  income. 
At  $192  a  month,  I  do  not  know  how  that 
person,  or  person's  family,  is  able  to  survive. 
Naturally  this  geared-to-income  situation 
increases.  The  percentage  goes  up  from  16.7 
per  cent  up  to  30  per  cent  of  income. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  the  request  for  a  change 
in  this  rent  structure  is  well  over  a  year  old. 
Back  on  May  27,  1966,  the  residents  of  the 
Glengarry  Court  high  rise  project  had  a 
petition  signed  by  all  of  the  tenants,  asking 
for  consideration  in  the  reduction  of  rentals. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  list  there  were  61  dif- 
ferent names  of  people  asking  for  a  rent 
reduction. 

In  August,  1966,  CMHC  was  asked  to 
decide  rental  scales.  I  am  just  going  to  read 
you  a  few  of  the  headlines  to  show  you  how 
this  has  been  slept  on  for  almost  a  year. 

October  4:  Geared  to  Need  an  Income, 
an  editorial  requesting  consideration  that 
rentals  be  re-adjusted. 

October,  1966:  an  editorial.  Rental  System 
Needs  Revision. 

October,  1966,  from  the  real  estate  board: 
Rental  Consideration  Needing  Revision. 

October  28,  1966:  resolution  adopted  by 
council  originally  submitted  by  local  444  of 
the  united  automobile  workers  asking  for 
reconsideration  of  the  geared-to-income 
rental  scale. 

November,  1966:  Request  to  Ottawa  Fully 
Justifiable,  editorial. 

December  2:  New  Look  at  Scales  of 
Rentals. 

December  5:  No  Further  Action  on  Rent 
Adjustments. 

And  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  contacted 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation  and  they  said 
that  they  had  received  no  request  from 
Ottawa.  I  contacted  Ottawa  and  Ottawa  said 
they  had  received  no  request  from  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation. 
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In  December,  1966,  a  comment  in  the 
press:  Where  is  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpor- 
ation? This  was  directed  to  the  geared-to- 
income  rental. 

December  6:  Wheelton  Plans  Meeting  for 
New  Rent   Scale   Talk. 

December  8:  Mayor  says  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  Hopeful  of  Solution. 

December  15:  Local  MPs  Get  Pleas  for 
Cut  in  Geared  Rents. 

January  12:  More  Rent  Talks  Set  with 
MPs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  headline  after  headhne 
requesting  action.  Why  does  it  take  one 
year  to  get  action  on  a  request  such  as  that? 
Why  should  we  have  to  penalize  those  in  the 
extremely  low  income  bracket  by  hesitating 
to  give  them  consideration  on  the  geared- 
to-income  rentals  of  their  accommodations? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  this  government 
should  consider  not  only  those  who  are  living 
in  geared-to-income  housing  accommodation, 
but  also  the  senior  citizen  who  has  not  been 
fortunate,  and  in  some  instances  p>olitically 
able,  to  get  geared-to-income  accommoda- 
tions. I  am  referring  to  the  general  citizen 
who  has  to  rent  accommodations  from  some- 
one else.  I  think  that  persons  living  on  a 
fixed  income,  especially  on  any  of  the  govern- 
ment subsistence  programmes— old  age  assist- 
ance, old  age  security,  mother's  allowance, 
and  so  forth,  the  total  income  of  that  family 
should  be  considered.  At  no  time  should 
more  than  the  scale  of  rentals  be  applicable 
to  them  in  private  accommodations— the 
scale  of  rentals  applicable  to  people  who  live 
in  Ontario  housing  and/or  central  mortgage 
housing  geared-to-income  accommodations. 

If  that  man  in  an  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion geared-to  income  home  pays  16.9  per 
cent  of  his  income  for  rentals,  then  an 
individual  not  living  in  that  type  of  accommo- 
dation, but  with  the  same  type  of  income, 
should  not  have  to  pay  any  more  rent.  If 
he  is  to  pay  more  rent,  he  is  simply  depriv- 
ing himself  of  the  necessities  of  sustenance. 
He  is  slowly  starving  himself,  and  in  this 
aflSuent  province  we  should  not  have  such 
a  condition  at  all. 

The  geared-to-income  rental  proposition 
should  be  extended  to  all  people.  Those  not 
living  in  geared-to-income  homes  should  not 
have  to  pay  any  more  rent  than  those  living 
in  geared-to-income. 

Now  our  friends  to  the  south  of  us  have  a 
scheme  that  seems  to  solve  the  problem.  They 
have  a  federal  housing  authority  rent  aid  plan 
and  apparently  it  does  work  and  I  think  it 


should  be  considered  here.  The  programme 
provides  federal  payments  to  make  up  the 
diflFerence  between  what  a  tenant  can  aflFord 
and  the  economic  rent.  In  New  York,  you 
can  make  up  to  $6,100  a  year  and  still  qualify 
for  federal  assistance  as  far  as  your  rent  is 
concerned.  In  New  Orleans,  $3,300  is  the 
maximum  which  you  would  be  allowed  lo 
make  before  you  could  get  rent  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal  housing  authority 
in  the  U.S.  will  pay  the  landlord  the  diflFer- 
ence between  what  the  tenant  can  aflFord  to 
pay  and  the  rent  that  the  federal  housing 
authority  says  that  the  accommodation  is 
worth.  What  a  tenant  can  aflFord  is  con- 
sidered to  be  25  per  cent  of  his  income. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs):  What  was  the  reference  to  the  land- 
lord in  that  last  sentence? 

Mr.  Newman:  The  federal  housing  author- 
ity will  pay  to  your  landlord  the  difference 
between  what  the  renter  can  aflFord  to  pay, 
according  to  his  income,  and  the  rent  that 
the  federal  housing  authority  says  that  that 
accommodation  is  worth.  So  if  the  federal 
housing  authority- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rental 
supplement  plan  can  be  used—maybe  this  is 
not  the  ideal,  maybe  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal AflFairs  can  devise  something  that  is 
fairer,  but  let  this  government  institute  some 
type  of  rent  supplement  programme  so  that 
the  individual  on  the  low  income  does  not 
deprive  himself  of  the  means  of  sustenance 
because  he  has  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  another 
short  suggestion  and  this  is  concerning  the 
senior  citizens  where  husband  and  wife  are 
either  both  on  old  age  assistance  or  old 
age  security  and  one  dies.  They  have  geared 
their  living  to  $150  a  month,  and  have  no 
other  type  of  income,  then  one  dies  and  :-ill 
of  a  sudden  the  living  individual  has  only 
$75  to  live  on— let  us  assume  that  now  it  will 
be  $105— it  is  impossible  for  that  individual 
to  live  on  that  income. 

I  think  consideration  should  be  given  to 
phasing  out  the  reduction.  In  other  words 
before  one  of  the  two  pass  away,  the  total 
income  was  $150.  The  first  month  afterwards 
maybe  the  amount  should  be  $135,  the 
second  month  if  the  one  individual  survives, 
the  total  might  be  $120.  Then  over  approxi- 
mately six  months  that  individual  may  have 
accustomed  himself  to  a  lower  income  or  may 
have  found  another  type  of  accommodation 
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and  then  be  able  to  survive  on  the  $75,  or 
$105,  as  it  will  be  according  to  the  new 
federal  programme.  I  think  in  the  case  of 
one  individual  passing  away,  one  should 
phase  out  or  stage  the  reduction  in  the  total 
income  of  that  individual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another  topic  here 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  on  the  credi- 
bility gap. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  gap 
is  getting  wider. 

Mr.  Newman:  Back  in  1962  we  heard  what 
the  Prime  Minister  said  about  housing,  and 
we  know  how  we  can  believe  what  the  present 
Minister  is  saying  because  the  Prime  Minister 
set  the  tone  in  1962.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
set  long  before  this;  this  credibility  gap  goes 
back  to  1959,  back  in  my  own  community. 
In  1959,  hon.  members  can  recall  there  was 
a  general  election— 

An  hon.  member:  Who  won  it? 

Mr.  Newman:  It  did  not  matter  who  won 
the  election,  but  hon.  members  will  notice 
that  that  credibility  gap  keeps  widening  all 
the  time.  Back  on  May  1,  1959,  the  follow- 
ing story  appeared  in  the  Windsor  Star  under 
an  eight-column  black  headline. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  beginning  to  tire 
of  that  Windsor  Star. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  under- 
stand the  Minister  being  tired  of  the  Windsor 
Star.  How  can  I  point  out  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  the  credibility  gap  unless 
I  refer  back  to  his  comments— the  comments 
from  the  gentlemen  across  there.  They  are 
the  ones  who  say  all  this.  I  am  just  giving 
back  to  them  what  they  gave  to  the  people 
in  Windsor  in  1959,  but  the  people  did  not 
swallow  it.  They  sent  back  three  Liberal 
members  from  the  city  of  Windsor  in  1959. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Newman:  Maybe  it  is  because  the 
people  back  in  Windsor  recognize  baloney 
and  would  not  swallow  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to 
apologize  to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
I  would  suggest  he  plug  his  ears  with  cotton 
batting  because  we  are  going  back  into 
Windsor.  And  here  is  the  eight-column  head- 
hne.  May  1,  1959:  Select  a  Central  Location 
for    Provincial    OflBces.     A    provincial    public 


building,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May,  1959.  At  that 
time  we  were  in  the  throes  of  peak  unemploy- 
ment. The  government  could  have  helped  us 
then  in  1959  by  putting  up  provincial  institu- 
tions such  as  this  provincial  office  building. 
Where  were  they?  They  were  talking,  asleep 
at  the  switch.  More  of  the  credibility  gap.  If 
we  think  Johnson  is  troubled  with  a  credibility 
gap,  think  of  this  government  and  its 
credibility  gap. 

An  hon.  member:  Incredible! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  continue,  Mr.  Speaker? 
The  second  headline,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  An- 
nounce Early  Start  on  Project.  Do  I  have  to 
read  more? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  quoting  from 
the  Windsor  Star? 

Mr.  Newman:  Just  quoting  from  the  Wind- 
sor Star.  These  are  words  from  the  govern- 
ment offices.   The  story  follows: 

The  province  will  begin  immediately  the 
expropriation  of  a  downtown  block  of  land 
to  clear  the  site  for  a  new  Ontario  office 
building,  William  Griesinger,  MPP  for 
Windsor-Sandwich,  announced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  sentence: 
He    said    James    N.     Allan,    Provincial 
Treasurer,    had    called    him    to    say    that 
Treasury  board   approval  had  been   given 
to  the  project. 

This  was  in  1959,  just  before  an  election. 
There  is  headline  after  headline  on  this  pro- 
vincial public  building  in  Windsor. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Read 
them  all. 

Mr.  Newman:  If  I  read  them  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  be  here  until— at  least  a  half 
hour  on  the  provincial  public  building. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  And  that  is  not 
even  getting  past  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  Newman:  January  17,  1961,  nice  head- 
line, gentlemen:  Demolition  for  Ontario 
Public  Building  to  Start  Soon;  Minister  Plans 
Winter  Works.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  a 
while  I  can  recall  they  were  going  to  put 
dinosaurs  in  the  park  up  there. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  some  of  the  retired 
hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  I  would  say  they  could 
take  some  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  and 
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put  them  in  that  park  and  they  would  not 
have  to  put  in  dinosaurs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  I  ask  the  member  to 
continue  with  his  speech  now  and  not  make 
it  too  thought  provoking- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  With  so  many  inter- 
jections, I  might  say  the  members  are  making 
it  very  difficult  for  our  interjectionist  and  I 
would  ask  the  members  to  please  take  that 
into  account.  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
continue  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  not 
objecting  to  thought-provoking  speeches, 
surely. 

An  hon.  member:  —accept  the  rules  of  the— 

Mr.  Newman:  I  will  accede  to  your  wishes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  must  bring  up  comments 
that  I  see  in  the  press  concerning  the  pro- 
vincial public  buildings  and  the  promises.  All 
I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  we  cannot  take 
what  these  gentlemen  opposite  say  as  being- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  —it  does  not  happen.  The 
credibility  gap  year  by  year  widens,  and  I 
think  if  the  call  to  arms  is  in  May  of  this 
year,  we  will  see  that  the  public  will  not 
swallow  this  at  all.  How  can  they? 

An  hon.  member:  They  will  not  swallow 
it  now. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Most  of  the 
government  hon.  members  will  be  getting  old 
age  pensions  anyway. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
That  $105  looks  pretty  good  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope). 

Mr.  Whicher:  —who  will  get  the  $105. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue 
here  with  a  clipping  back  in  1965. 

An  hon.  member:  Was  that  a  by-election 
year? 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  this  was  after  the 
election.  This  was  after  the  by-election. 
When  a  by-election  is  being  called,  the  voters 
should  elect  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment and  they  will  get  everything  in  that 
area. 

This  is  a  public  letter  in  the  press  in  the 
■"Inside  Windsor"  column: 


Memo  to  Ivan  Thrasher,  MPP: 
We  were  walking  near  city  hall  the  other 
day  and  could  not  help  but  notice  that 
big  piece  of  land  behind  the  Ontario  tourist 
centre.  This  land  is  owned  by  the  province. 
It  is  vacant.  Knowing  you  want  to  help 
out  this  area  since  you  became  the  only 
Tory  to  crack  the  provincial  Grit  stronghold 
down  there,  we  think  you  should  strongly 
request  the  government  to  build  a  provin- 
cial oflBce  building  on  the  site.  Such 
facilities  are  badly  needed.  Provincial 
offices  are  spread  all  over  the  place.  Put 
them  all  under  one  roof.  A  little  friendly 
fire  under  certain  seats  at  Queen's  Park 
might  just  do  the  trick  to  get  what  you 
thought  of. 

An  hon.  member:  Someone  blew  the  wliistle 
on  his  fire. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  read 
that  last  sentence  quite  correctly. 

A  little  friendly  fire  under  certain  seats 
at  Queen's  Park  might  just  do  the  trick  to 
get  what  you  thought  of  by  Queen's  Park 
quite  a  while  ago. 

This  was  thought  of  by  Queen's  Park  quite 
a  while  ago.  Now  in  another  comment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  here  from  "Inside  Windsor": 

The  other  day  we  wrote  a  public  memo 
to  Ivan  Thrasher,  the  Tory  MPP  for 
Windsor-Sandwich.  We  asked  him  to  get 
busy  and  get  Windsor  a  provincial  public 
building.  We  are  happy  to  report  Ivan  is 
way  ahead  of  us.  He  has  quietly  built  up 
a  case  for  the  building  long  planned  for 
Windsor  and  reports  that  we  will  have  the 
building  or  his  name  is  not  Ivan. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Welcome  John.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  credibility  gap  how  can  we  believe 
the  gentlemen  over  there?  Impossible,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  is  wise  to 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  has  been  calling  his 
lawyers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  get 
the  building  is  beside  the  point.  But  when 
this  government  promises  something  to  the 
people,  I  think  it  should  fulfill  its  promise. 
It  should  not  make  the  promise  in  the  first 
place  if  it  has  no  intention  of  constructing  the 
building. 
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An  hon.  member:  They  said  they  did  not 
want  it  done. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  maybe  he  does  not 
want  it,  but  let  me  say  that  commonsense 
would  say  when  one  is  paying  approximately 
$30,000— and  I  am  guessing  at  this— in  rentals 
to  about  ten  different  locations  in  the  com- 
munity, or  seven  or  eight,  regardless  of  the 
number,  it  would  be  better  to  concentrate 
them.  Why  did  the  government  put  up  this 
complex  here?  Why  not  have  spread  this  com- 
plex in  another  area,  part  in  another  town? 
They  built  it  here  because  they  wanted  the 
offices  centralized.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
city  of  Windsor,  they  do  not  want  them  cen- 
tralized. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  It  is  good  for  them  here  but 
it  is  no  good  for  the  people  back  my  way. 

An  hon.  member:  Promises,  promises,  prom- 
ises. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  their  hon.  member  does 
not  want  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  care 
v/hether  it  goes  into  my  riding  or  not— put 
it  in  any  riding,  but  let  them  put  it  in  even- 
tually, and  have  plans  prepared  now  so  that 
when  economic  conditions  reverse  themselves 
in  my  community,  they  can  go  right  ahead 
and  start  the  construction  of  the  project.  They 
have  the  land  there,  they  know  what  they 
want  to  put  up  there;  make  the  plans  and  be 
ready. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  here  because  my  next  comments  will 
be  directed  to  him.  I  know  that  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  is  a  forward-looking 
man.    He  is  a  gentleman. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
What  does  the  hon.  member  want  after  that? 

Mr.  Newman  He  is  the  type  of  a  man  who, 
when  a  case  is  presented  to  him,  weighs  the 
merits  of  it  and  will  always  do  justice.  I  know 
he  will  put  into  operation  what  I  suggest  to 
him  now. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear,  I  am  sure  he 
will. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  has  not  been  there  long 
enough  to  be  tarnished. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
provincial  parks.  There  is  no  use  discussing 
this,  we  all  know  that  we  need  more  and  more 


parks.  But  also  we  know  that  land  is  getting 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  harder  to  buy  along 
waterways,  along  Lake  St.  Clair,  in  the 
Detroit  River  area,  on  Lake  Erie,  Lake  On- 
tario and  so  forth.  The  land  is  being  pur- 
chased more  and  more  by  our  friends  to  the 
south  of  us,  the  Americans.  However  back 
in  my  area  there  still  is  a  piece  of  vacant  land 
that  could  be  taken  over  as  a  park  and  I  had 
made  this  suggestion  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  At  that  time  he  had  ob- 
jections to  the  thing.  I  had  made  it  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  who  followed 
him.  None  of  the  Ministers  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  the  fact  that  this  land  was  avail- 
able. 

We  can  duplicate  on  the  Canadian  side 
what  our  American  friends  did  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  but  whether  we  duplicate  it  this 
year  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  Let  us  grab 
the  land  now.  Let  us  buy  it  now,  so  that 
maybe  10  or  15  or  20  years  from  today  we 
can  develop  it.  The  land  is  available  and  I 
certainly  think  that  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
should  consider  the  recommendation  that  was 
passed  back  in  1958  and  submitted  to  Clare 
Mapledoram,  who  in  that  day  was  the  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests. 

This  recommendation  was  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  frontage  on  Lake  St.  Clair  for  beaches 
and  parks.  There  is  approximately  one  mile 
of  shoreline.  Actually,  the  lake  frontage  is 
6,380  feet.  At  that  time  it  was  assessed  at 
$8,000.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was  a  surf 
club  which  had  another  5,600  feet  of  lake 
frontage,  so  that  combined  we  would  have 
had  well  over  two  miles  of  lake  frontage.  The 
total  assessment  of  the  surf  club  was  $43,000. 
So  I  would  say  that  for  probably  $100,000  or 
$150,000  we  would  have  bought  both  proper- 
ties then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Something  wrong  with 
the  municipal  assessment  there. 

Mr.  Newman:  These  are  1958  figures.  I  am 
not  trying  to  say  that  these  are  up-to-date 
figures.    These  are  1958  figures. 

At  that  time  we  could  have  bought  it  for  a 
song.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  is 
slow  to  react  to  a  thing  like  this.  We  say  they 
have  provided  parks  in  the  county.  We  com- 
mend them  for  it.  They  have  done  a  good 
job  on  Holiday  beach.  They  have  done  a 
good  job  in  Wheatley.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
time  passes  by  the  megalopolis  concept  as 
presented  by  Professor  Doxiadis,  of  Athens, 
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Greece,  becomes  more  and  more  common- 
place. From  Minneapolis  on  the  extreme  west 
right  to  Montreal  will  be  one  solid  complex. 
We  are  going  to  need  area  for  park  purposes, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  it,  and 
we  might  as  well  buy  it  now  because  it  is 
only  going  to  cost  more  later  on.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  comment  in  the  London  Free  Tress  on 
January  31  was:  "Demand  for  area  provincial 
park  outstrips  available  land." 

Here  we  have  a  regional  park  supervisor, 
Keith  A.  Cameron,  making  comments,  stating 
that  the  demand  is  outstripping  the  available 
land.  We  have  had  the  available  land  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  land  is  still 
available.  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  he  grab  it  now.  Buy  the  recreation 
site  now,  you  will  pay  a  lot  more  for  it  later. 

As  long  as  the  Department  of  Tourism  and 
Information  is  going  to  do  a  good  job  we  will 
have  more  and  more  of  our  American  friends 
coming  to  our  beaches  and  parks.  We  wel- 
come them  over  and,  well,  we  hke  our  friends 
to  the  south  of  us.  They  are  fine  people.  We 
like  their  dollar— maybe  some  of  you  over 
there  do  not  like  them— but  I  find  our  Am- 
erican friends  are  very  considerate.  I  think 
we  should  buy  this  piece  of  property  and  set 
it  up,  even  if  it  is  a  long  range  programme  and 
develop  it  as  a  park.  If  the  hon.  Minister 
would  go  over  to  see  the  development  on 
Lake  St.  Clair  on  the  American  side  he  would 
see  that  the  metropolitan  Huron  Clinton 
authority,  I  think,  has  developed  a  park  that 
is  outstanding,  an  excellent  park  on  marsh 
land.  They  extended  the  beach  well  out  into 
the  lake  and  we  can  do  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  our  area.  It  might  be  a  thing  that 
you  could  plan  or  project  for  days  when 
economic  conditions  might  not  be  as  rosy  as 
they  are  today,  but  at  least  have  the  property. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  take  into 
consideration  that  since  last  year  was  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  Poland 
and  that  he  would  do  the  people  of  Polish 
extraction  a  real  favour  by  naming  a  park 
after  some  distinguished  Polish  gentleman. 
You  have  Chopin  as  a  musician— you  could 
name  a  park  after  Chopin,  or  Gzowski.  But 
I  think  you  should  name  some  park  after  a 
Pole  in  commemoration  of  their  1,000th  an- 
niversary. Please  do  not  name  it  after 
Newman. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will.  We  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
topic  and  that  is   daylight  saving  time.    As 


you  may  recall,  the  U.S.  federal  authorities 
have  passed  a  bill  that  requires  the  state 
authorities  to  have  a  uniform  time  in  their 
state.  I  think  we  are  getting  into  a  position 
here  that  might  be  awfully  difficult  now  with 
the  auto  trade  pact  if  the  state  of  Michigan 
goes  on  dayhght  saving  time  and  the  province 
of  Ontario  does  not.  I  think  there  should  be 
some  cooperation  between  the  two  states, 
some  talking  to  find  out  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  Maybe  it  is  a  federal  issue  and  should 
be  resolved  on  a  federal  level  but  I  think  it 
is  going  to  be  something  that  is  going  to  be 
a  problem  unless  it  is  straightened  out  by 
conversation  with  provincial,  state,  and 
federal  authorities. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Tories  are  behind 
time  no  matter  what  time  you  use. 

Mr.  Newman:  Very  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question?  What  diflFerence  does  it 
make  what  time  of  the  day  it  is? 

Mr.    Newman:    What    difference    does    it 
make- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence to  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  you  go  to  work  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  ten,  as  long  as 
you  put  in  a  day's  work? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  I  know,  but  what 
difference  does  it  make?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  celebrate  Sunday  on  a  day  that  we  think 
it  is  Sunday.  I  do  not  think  it  is  Sunday  at 
all— it  was  probably  last  Tuesday. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  being 
provocative  there  at  all.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  was  being  provocative.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  problem  here  from  the 
fact  that  industry,  especially  in  the  auto- 
motive field,  will  be  in  direct  communication 
with  their  counterparts  in  the  U.S.  and  if 
they  start  one  hour  earlier  in  Ontario  than 
they  do  over  there  and  quit  an  hour  later 
you  can  see  there  is  a  loss  of  an  hour  in 
communications  between  the  two,  and  an 
hour  is  very  important  in  that  type  of  in- 
dustry. We  have  gone  through  this  at  one 
time  or  another  in  my  community.  Leave 
the  city  of  Windsor  at  five  o'clock  and  you 
get  to  Detroit  at  four  o'clock.  You  leave 
Detroit  at  five  o'clock  and  you  get  home  at 
seven  o'clock. 
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While  the  Minister  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  is 
interjecting  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  make 
this  suggestion  to  him— that  in  the  built-up 
areas  where  parking  is  a  serious  problem 
maybe  every  seventh  or  every  tenth  lot  in 
built-up  areas  be  reserved  for  parking  pur- 
poses so  that  we  can  get  the  cars  oflF  the 
streets.  Maybe  every  tenth  lot.  If  we  had  a 
parking  facility  in  there,  then  the  occupant  of 
a  home  would  not  have  to  be  worried  about 
parking  on  his  lawn  or  parking  the  car  a  half 
mile  away,  he  would  have  a  parking  area  in 
his  block. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Can  he  not  build  a 


Mr.  Newman:  Well,  let  me  ask  the  hon. 
Minister,  where  is  he  going  to  build  a  garage 
in  areas  where  homes  are  practically  one  next 
to  the  other  and  there  are  no  alleys?  We 
have  not  developed  sky  hooks,  Mr.  Minister, 
where  we  can  put  those  garages  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Can  he  not  build  a 
garage  under  the  house? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  comments  on  just  one  other  topic  before 
I  sit  down.  Mind  you  I  have  a  lot  of  others 
that  I  can  talk  on.  We  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems back  our  way  and  we  have  problems  as 
a  result  of  this  government.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  students  of  the  Lowe  technical 
school  have  undertaken  as  a  Centennial  pro- 
ject the  donation  of  500  pints  of  blood  during 
the  course  of  this  year. 

Now  the  students  at  that  school  year  after 
year  donated  blood  to  the  red  cross  blood 
bank  in  the  community  and  for  this  Canada's 
Centennial  year,  they  are  attempting  to  donate 
approximately  100  pints  of  blood  per  month 
with  a  total  of  approximately  500  pints.  I 
think  this  speaks  very,  very  well  for  our 
younger  generation.  I  think  the  principal  of 
the  school,  Mr.  L.  F.  McGee,  the  technical 
director,  Mr.  Fred  Barnes,  the  academic 
director,  Mr.  Gene  Durocher,  and  the  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  who  is  responsible  for  this, 
a  Mr.  Ron  Malkin,  certainly  deserve  the 
commendation  of  each  and  every  member  of 
this  House  for  such  a  worthwhile  Centennial 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  to  the  House 
leader  that  this  being  Centennial  year,  the 
government  consider  bringing  to  this  Legis- 
lature the  student  leader  of  every  secondary 
school  in  the  province  at  some  time  or  other. 
There  are  1,000  student  leaders  or  so.  We 
could  have  them  at  100  a  week  or  so  and  let 


them  see  how  things  operate  here.  These 
students  are  going  to  be  the  future  leaders  in 
our  country  in  the  not  too  distant  future  and 
they  will  be  assuming  responsibility  and 
sitting  in  these  seats.  Bring  them  down  as  a 
Centennial  gesture.  Let  them  see  this  House 
in  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  talk  on  the 
auto  trade  pact  and  its  impact.  However, 
time  really  does  not  permit.  I  have  the 
statistics  on  the  number  of  jobs  it  has  created, 
but  rather  than  go  into  any  detail,  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  federal  government 
should  provide  statistics  and  figures  to  show 
the  actual  effect  of  the  auto  trade  pact  on 
every  community  manufacturing  automobiles 
or  auto  parts  in  Canada.  I  know  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  discontent  in  the  city  of  Oshawa 
as  a  result  of  mass  layoffs  and  this  is  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  the  auto  agreement.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  come 
along  and  see  that  the  overall  employment  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  as  a  result  has  in- 
creased substantially  and  overall  investment 
has  increased. 

I  think  the  federal  authorities  owe  it  to  the 
public,  to  the  auto  workers,  to  everyone,  to 
publish  statistics  showing  how  many  jobs  were 
in  the  automobile  industry  before  the  auto 
pact  was  signed,  and  how  many  there  are  in 
that  same  community  now  that  the  auto  pact 
agreement  has  been  in  operation,  showing 
how  many  jobs  have  been  created  and  how 
many  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  community. 
They  should  show  the  amount  of  investment 
in  the  various  centres  in  Ontario,  and  what 
effect  it  has  had  on  these  centres.  They 
should  present  a  complete  clear  picture  so 
that  once  and  for  all,  all  auto  manufacturing 
centres  could  get  the  real  facts  concerning 
the  auto  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  continue  with  remarks 
but  I  think  I  have  taken  up  more  than  enough 
time  in  this  House.  My  prime  concern  is  that 
the  housing  situation  be  remedied,  not  only 
in  my  city  but  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  my  colleagues,  my  first  words  are  words 
or  expressions  of  good  wishes  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts),  of  this  province, 
who  is  ill  at  the  present  time.  I  am  sure  that 
we  were  all  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
about  his  illness  and  we  certainly  join  with 
the  members  of  his  family  and  all  his  friends 
across  the  province  in  wishing  him  improved 
health  and  we  hope  that  he  will  be  back 
in  this  Legislature  and  actively  participating 
very,  very  soon. 
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In  rising  to  participate  in  the  Throne 
Debate  in  this  our  Centennial  year,  may  I 
join  with  the  other  speakers  who  have  gone 
before  me  in  offering  words  of  commendation 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  one  enters  the 
debate  at  this  point  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
find  anything  new  to  say  about  your  efficient 
and  capable  manner  of  handling  the  aflFairs 
of  this  House.  However,  I  do  join  with  others 
in  saying  what  a  tremendous  job  you  have 
done  in  this  regard. 

My  congratulations  also  to  the  Deputy 
Speaker.  This  is  the  second  year  in  a  row 
that  he  has  been  elected  Deputy  Speaker. 
I  think  that  testifies  to  his  ability  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  House  and  keeping 
things  under  control  when  the  debates  get  a 
little  bit  out  of  hand. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  have  been  directed  toward  the  new 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  to  those  who 
have  been  transferred  from  one  to  the  other 
in  the  process,  as  well  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier).  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion in  this  House  as  will  the  new  hon.  mem- 
bers who  have  taken  up  their  seats  in  the 
councils  of  the  executive  council.  My  con- 
gratulations to  all  of  these  members  and  we 
wish  them  the  very  best. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  the  frantic 
attempts  of  the  government  to  cover  up  what 
I  would  call  years  of  neglect  and  lethargy  by 
slick  phrases  and  agency  promotions.  The 
Throne  Speech  was  a  good  example  of  this 
very  thing,  yet  it  will  not  work,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  people  are  catching  on  to  this  game. 
They  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
only  cure  is  to  replace  this  government  with 
the  only  reasonable  alternative,  a  Liberal 
government,  under  the  capable  and  able 
leadership  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon).  This,  I  am  sure,  they  will  do 
at  the  next  election. 

I  want  to  say  also  at  this  point  that  we  were 
very  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
illness  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
(Mr.  Thompson),  some  few  months  ago.  We 
in  this  party,  and  I  am  sure  in  all  parties, 
appreciate  his  dedication,  his  sincerity  and 
the  many  hours  of  work  that  he  spent  in  the 
cause  of  bettering  this  province.  And  I  know 
that  we  all  wish  him  a  very  speedy  and  com- 
plete recovery  and  we  hope  to  see  him  in 
his  seat  before  this  present  session  comes  to 
a  conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  I 
want  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant,  who,  as  I  have  indicated 


earher,  will  be  the  next  Prime  Minister  in  this 
province. 

Just  before  I  get  into  the  body  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  resolution  which 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Kin- 
cardine town  council.  This  resolution  was 
sent  to  me  and  I  will  read  it.  It  goes  as 
follows: 

That  this  council  request  members  of 
Parliament  Ross  Whicher  and  Murray 
Gaunt  to  press  for  a  report  from  the  Smith 
committee  on  taxation. 

Municipalities  across  this  province  are  very 
anxious  that  this  Smith  committee  report  be 
tabled,  and  be  tabled  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Many  hon.  members  in  this  House  have 
stated  on  different  occasions  that  the  taxation 
burden  on  the  municipalities  is  oppressive. 
People  who  are  heading  up  municipalities  at 
the  present  time  are  faced  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult job  of  either  carrying  on  proposed 
programmes  which  in  some  cases  cost  a  lot 
of  money— money  they  do  not  have  at  the 
present  time— and  by  the  way,  if  they  do 
that,  they  will  have  to  increase  taxes— or  the 
other  alternative  of  scrapping  the  programme 
and  maintaining  the  taxation  level  as  it  is 
presently  constituted. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
municipalities  across  this  province  are  placed 
in  a  very,  very  difficult  position,  an  intoler- 
able position,  and  they  hope  against  hope 
that  some  relief  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
Smith  committee,  depending,  of  course,  if 
the  government  acts  on  the  suggestions  made 
by  that  committee.  So  I  think  I  reflect 
accurately  the  feeling  by  all  municipalities 
across  the  province  that  as  soon  as  the  Smith 
committee  report  is  tabled,  and  made  public, 
the  government  should  act  on  what  will  hope- 
fully be  some  remedial  measures  to  alleviate 
the  heavy  taxation  burden  on  the  munici- 
palities at  the  present  time. 

This  past  number  of  months  have  seen 
numerous  developments  in  respect  to  the 
federal  government's  programme  of  unffica- 
tion  of  the  armed  services.  There  are  many 
advantages  to  this  programme,  as  I  am  sure 
hon.  members  are  already  aware,  but  there 
have  been  a  number  of  dislocations  caused 
by  it.  Servicemen  who  have  been  involved  in 
active  service  over  the  years  have  suggested 
to  me  and  to  others  that  the  unification  pro- 
gramme was  inevitable,  it  makes  common 
sense,  it  was  a  good  approach.  But  none- 
theless there  have  been  many  dislocations, 
there  have  been  many  areas  affected  econom- 
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ically,  and  I  say  at  this  point  that  one  of  those 
areas  is  the  southern  part  of  Huron  county. 
I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  Centralia 
air  force  base.  It  is  not  in  my  riding,  it  is 
in  the  riding  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton).  In  the  process  of  unifica- 
tion this  air  force  base  has  been  closed  down 
and  it  has  had  rather  serious  repercussions  as 
far  as  the  economy  of  that  particular  region 
goes.  Indeed,  it  has  had  repercussions  as  far 
as  the  whole  county  goes.  There  have  been 
numerous  attempts  to  attract  industry  to  the 
region,  none  of  which  up  until  now  has  been 
successful.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
successes  in  the  near  future,  because  there 
are  many  facilities  there  that  could  be  used 
by  a  number  of  industries,  I  am  sure,  if  they 
would  in  their  good  judgment  wish  to  come 
up  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  some  two  months  ago  visited  the 
air  force  base.  At  that  time  it  was  suggested 
that  perhaps  it  could  be  made  into  an  agri- 
cultural research  farm.  The  two  gentlemen  I 
referred  to  earlier  came  up  there  and  they 
made  several  tests.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing about  those  tests.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  about  the  decision  and  I  do  not 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  that  regard. 
Hopefully,   something  will  happen. 

In  this  connection,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  Mrs.  Florence  Reevey  who  is  principal  of 
the  Golden  Circle  retarded  school  in  Wing- 
ham.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  also  received 
this  letter  and  I  want  to  read  a  portion  of  it 
at  this  time.  She  is,  of  course,  referring  to 
the  Centralia  air  force  training  school.  The 
letter  says  in  part,  quote: 

From  the  daily  papers  I  see  they  are 
wondering  what  to  do  with  it.  In  fact  it 
was  stated  that  a  government  commission 
had  been  brought  up  to  see  what  could  be 
done  with  it.  The  thought  I  had  was, 
could  this  place  not  be  used  as  a  young 
adult  centre  for  the  retarded?  As  I  under- 
stand it  at  Centralia  there  are  buildings 
which  would  be  suitable  for  workshops, 
and  so  on.  There  are  houses  to  house  the 
staff  as  well  as  the  retardees.  There  are 
recreational  facilities  including  an  artificial 
ice  rink.  The  place  is  centrally  located  in 
southwestern  Ontario. 

While  I  realize  some  think  community 
residences  and  workshops  are  the  ideal 
situation,  many  communities  find  they  can- 
not cope  with  it  and  anyway  they  would 
not  take  in  the  young  adults  who  are 
already  institutionalized.    There  are  enough 


buildings  at  Centralia  for  the  different  age 
groups  to  be  housed  together  as  the  years 
go   by. 

I  am  principal  of  the  Golden  Circle 
school  in  Wingham  and  have  been  working 
with  the  children  in  some  capacity  ever 
since  the  school  opened  nearly  10  years 
ago.  When  the  children  graduate  at  18  I 
know  how  lonesome  some  of  them  are  and 
how  much  they  miss  the  companionship 
of  those  of  their  own  calibre.  And,  too, 
there  comes  the  time  when  the  parents  are 
getting  older  and  wonder  what  is  ahead. 
The  skills  we  have  taught  them,  the  parents 
do  not  in  many  cases  have  time  to  continue 
with;  or  to  supervise  them  in  what  skill 
they  can  do,  so  they  lose  the  feeling  of 
usefulness. 

However,  I  pass  the  thought  to  you  that 
Centralia  might  be  a  ready-made  centre 
that  could  quickly  and  economically  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  adult 
retardees  with  workshop  facilities.  I  under- 
stand you  are  head  of  the  professional 
advisory  council— 

I  neglected  to  state  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Zarfas 
of  The  Department  of  Education. 

I  understand  you  are  head  of  the  pro- 
fessional advisory  council  and  make  deci- 
sions or  recommendations  of  this  kind.  If 
in  your  opinion  you  think  this  might  be 
a  feasible  solution  for  the  young  adult 
retardees  I  am  sure  you  will  look  into  the 
possibility  before  something  else  is  done 
with  it. 

I  put  that  letter  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  indicate  some  of  the  concern  that  is  felt 
throughout  the  county.  As  a  result  of  this 
letter,  I  contacted  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion yesterday.  I  was  told  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  be  happy  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  this  par- 
ticular centre  into  an  adult  training  centre 
for  the  retardees.  However  there  arose  a 
number  of  problems  in  this  regard. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  big  facility  and  such  a 
programme  could  not  utilize  all  the  amenities 
that  are  available  in  that  particular  complex. 
In  addition,  the  department  feels  that  it  is 
somewhat  isolated.  It  is  isolated  from  a 
placement  point  of  view.  In  the  discussions 
it  was  mentioned  that  perhaps  a  small  portion 
of  the  air  school  could  be  used  for  an  adult 
training  centre  for  the  retarded.  There  are 
buildings,  as  I  have  indicated,  which  are  suit- 
able for  workshops,  for  recreational  activities, 
as  well  as  living  quarters  for  the  staff  and  the 
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retardees.  I  suggest  to  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer that  he  pursue  this  further  with  his 
colleagues  because  I  feel  that  the  idea  is 
worth  exploring. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  an  area  which  is 
viewed  as  a  rather  delicate  but  nonetheless 
very  important  area.  This  area  is  the  area  of 
drugs,  and  more  particularly  pesticides.  It  is 
just  in  these  past  few  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  learn  more  and  more  about  the 
potential  dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of  these 
particular  drugs  and  chemicals.  Rachael 
Carson,  in  her  book,  perhaps  overstated  the 
case  in  citing  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  uses 
and  abuses  of  these  particular  substances.  It 
all  started  very  innocently  during  the  war. 
Mild  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  such  as  DDT 
and  related  chemicals  were  discovered  to 
have  pest-killing  qualities.  Naturally  we  began 
to  use  them  in  our  agricultural  processes  to 
rid  ourselves,  as  we  thought,  of  some  of  the 
enemies  of  the  farmer.  As  a  result,  agri- 
cultural production  was  increased  quite 
significantly  throughout  the  world. 

The  chemical  industry  has  subsequently 
grown  into  a  multi-million-dollar  industry  re- 
flecting the  dependence  of  agriculture  on 
chemical  control.  However,  little  did  we 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  new-found 
friends  would  create  perhaps  more  problems 
than  they  cured.  For  one  thing,  pesticides 
destroyed  various  insects  as  well  as  the  bene- 
ficial insects;  in  other  words,  the  pesticides 
destroyed  not  only  the  harmful  ones,  they 
destroyed  the  beneficial  ones,  including  the 
predators  of  the  insects  we  wanted  to  destroy 
in  the  first  instance. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  in  the  natural 
evolutionary  process,  insects  began  to  build 
up  a  resistance  to  these  particular  chemicals 
even  though  that  resistance  was  developed 
because  the  insecticide  was  used  at  a  low 
level.  In  some  cases  where  an  insecticide  was 
used  at  a  stronger  level,  the  resistance  was 
even  more  apparent  and  seemed  to  follow 
through  in  a  very  definite  pattern.  We  began 
to  realize  that  these  were  very  potent  and 
dangerous  chemical  compositions.  It  became 
sort  of  a  vicious  circle. 

The  potential  hazards  of  many  of  these 
chemicals  were  dealt  with  at  some  length  by 
a  conference  held  in  Gait  in  1965.  I  believe 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden) 
made  mention  of  this  particular  conference 
last  year.  At  that  conference,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  alarming  things  that  can 
happen  with  these  chemicals  is  something 
called  "potentiation".  This  means  that  in  lac- 
tating  mammals  a  concentration  of  any  chlori- 


nated hydrocarbon  that  is  ingested  can  greatly 
be  increased. 

An  example  that  was  used  at  the  conference 
was  one  in  which  a  cow  was  fed  alfalfa  con- 
taining a  concentration  of  DDT  at  decimal 
two  parts  per  million.  This  can  show  up  m 
the  milk  of  the  animal  as  four  parts  per 
million.  In  other  words,  decimal  two  parts 
per  milhon  becomes  four  parts  per  million. 
If  that  milk  should  happen  to  be  consumed 
by  a  mother  who  is  breast  feeding  an  infant, 
the  same  process  will  take  place  in  the  body 
of  the  mother  and  the  milk  that  is  fed  to  the 
infant  can  have  as  much  as  30  parts  per 
million. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Nearly  pure 
poison. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Right.  My  hon.  friend  says  it 
is  at  that  point  almost  pure  poison.  This  is 
the  type  of  hazard  we  are  facing.  In  addition, 
these  chemicals  are  cumulative  in  the  body. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again,  if  we 
had  done  as  much  research  and  spent  as  much 
money  in  exploring  biological  controls  rather 
than  chemical  controls,  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  this  problem  today.  Biological 
controls,  of  course,  leave  no  residue.  They 
are  self-perpetuating  and  in  the  long  term  are 
more  effective  simply  because  one  does  not 
have  this  resistance-building  that  seems  to  go 
on  with  insects  who  are  subjected  to  pesti- 
cides over  a  period  of  time. 

However,  I  am  under  no  illusion,  Mr. 
Speaker— the  economic  pressures  are  tremen- 
dous for  the  continued  use  of  chemical  con- 
trols and  so  it  appears  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with  the  situation.  In  view  of 
this  it  would  seem  sensible  to  take  every  pre- 
caution in  order  to  make  the  use  of  chemicals 
ar.  safe  as  possible.  As  I  said  before,  pesticides 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  I  do  not  want  to  under- 
estimate them;  they  have  become  an  essential 
factor  in  food  production. 

I  realize  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Guelph,  conducts  tests  on  a  continuous 
basis.  I  reahze  also  that  an  interdepartmental 
committee  of  senior  personnel  has  been  estab- 
hshed  in  order  to  make  recommendations  on 
needed  areas  of  pesticide  research.  I  realize 
in  1965  the  pesticides  control  programme  was 
re-organized  to  estabhsh  a  hcensing  section, 
a  field  inspection  section  and  an  educational 
section.  These  things  are  good,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  they  are  not  good  enough.  More  has  to 
be  done. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  deal  with  the  matter 
before  an  outraged  public  demands  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  many  of  these  chemicals. 
If  we  meet  the  problem  head  on  now,  then 
we  can  continue  to  use  pesticides  and  drugs 
under  a  well-supervised  and  controlled  sys- 
tem with  a  very  minimum  of  danger  to  public 
health.  The  other  alternative  is  to  allow  their 
use  to  be  relatively  unrestricted  until  public 
health  is  endangered  and  more  drastic  meas- 
ures such  as  outright  banning  have  to  be 
undertaken. 

Let  me  state  quite  emphatically  and  suc- 
cinctly that  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  at 
the  moment.  Oh,  we  have  had  our  prob- 
lems in  exporting  fruit  products,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  as  the  result  of  pesticide  resi- 
dues, but  these  were  confined  to  two  relatively 
minor  foodstuflFs.  Canada  is  not  the  only 
country  which  has  encountered  difficulties  in 
this  area.  It  is  a  world-wide  problem.  In  this 
connection  I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Rural 
Cooperator,  dated  October  25  and  headed: 
Let's  Face  Up  to  Pesticides.  The  article  in 
part  reads: 

Residue  problems  have  become  so  serious 
in  some  countries  that  checks  have  been 
introduced  on  the  use  of  some  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons.  In  Britain,  for  example,  the 
government  persuaded  manufacturers  to 
stop  making  some  chemicals  such  as 
hectachlor,  dieldrin  and  aldrin.  This  severe 
measure  was  taken  when  voluntary  restric- 
tions failed  to  produce  results. 

According  to  an  official  of  the  British 
national  conservancy  council,  the  residue 
problem  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  being 
licked.  However,  the  problem  is  still  ter- 
ribly serious. 

Interestingly,  he  notes  that  Britain's  residue 
levels  are  appreciably  lower  than  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States  and  always  have  been. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

If  the  situation  is  still  terribly  serious  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  what  is  it  in  Canada 
where  there  are  no  restrictions  on  manufac- 
turing highly  undesirable  pesticides?  In 
fact  in  Ontario  there  are  few  restrictions 
on  their  use.  Any  woman,  man  or  child  can 
walk  into  a  store,  buy  pesticide  in  any 
quantity  and  then  apply  it  on  any  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  obvious  that  legislation  in  the  province 
is  just  not  adequate  to  do  the  job.  Lest  any- 
one from  the  government  benches  dispute 
that,  let  me  point  out  that  The  Department  of 
Health  has  six  inspectors  for  the  entire  prov- 
ince to  maintain  a  watchful  eye  and  enforce 


the  regulations  of  The  Pesticides  Act.  The 
Act  should  be  amended  this  session,  in  my 
opinion,  to  allow  pesticides  to  be  sold  only 
through  registered  outlets.  In  addition  to 
that,  of  course,  I  think  The  Department  of 
Health  should  take  upon  itself  immediately  to 
increase  the  staff  of  the  field  inspection 
branch,  because  it  is  rather  obvious  that  six 
people  for  the  entire  province  just  cannot  do 
the  job. 

When  the  legislation— and  this  legislation 
is  operative  in  one  or  two  provinces;  that  is 
to  say  one  or  two  provinces  in  Canada,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  Alberta  in  particular— does 
require  registered  outlets,  the  user  should 
have  to  sign  for  every  purchase  and  state  the 
level  of  application  plus  the  location.  This 
would  be  comparable  legislation  to  what  is 
now  in  effect  in  the  state  of  California  and 
it  is  vitally  important  that  we  adopt  similar 
measures  here  in  Ontario. 

I  made  reference  earlier  to  the  province  of 
Alberta,  I  believe  the  province  of  Alberta 
has  done  more  in  the  dRig  end  than  it  has  in 
the  pesticides  end.  The  state  of  California 
apparently  is  the  leader  in  bringing  forth 
legislation  to  control  and  to  supervise  ade- 
quately the  use  of  pesticides.  I  think  they  are 
the  leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  as  far  as  I  know. 

Earlier  I  made  reference  to  the  use  of 
drugs.  The  miracle  drugs  that  we  have  been 
using  to  combat  and  control  infections  have 
resulted  in  reaction  that  threaten  to  leave 
many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  ineffec- 
tual and  powerless.  In  recent  years,  medical 
research  scientists  have  reported  increasing 
evidence  of  antibiotics-resistant  bacteria 
comparable  to  insects  developing  resistance 
to  pesticides,  which  formerly  destroyed  them. 
In  Japan,  research  scientists  discovered  that 
bacterium  could  hand  over  its  drug  resistance 
to  bacteria  by  simple  touch,  making  the  six 
most  widely  used  antibiotics  ineffective. 
These  findings  were  confirmed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  here  in  Ontario. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  yesterday's  Toronto 
Telegram  in  an  article  that  was  written  by 
Mr.  Ken  MacTaggart,  veterinarians  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  called  for  a  survey 
of  this  phenomenon.  They  have  submitted  a 
brief,  I  believe,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  asking  for  a  rigid  control 
on  the  sale  of  drugs.  The  Ontario  medical 
association  has  joined  the  Ontario  veterinary 
association  in  this  particular  stand.  The  On- 
tario farmers  union  and  the  Ontario  federation 
of  agriculture  also  support  this  stand. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  with  such  august  bodies  as 
the  Ontario  veterinary  association,  the  On- 
tario medical  association,  the  Ontario  farmers 
union,  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture, 
supporting  restrictive  sale  practices  as  they 
apply  to  drugs  similar  to  what  Alberta  now 
has,  surely  the  government  will  see  fit  to  take 
similar  steps  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  pretends  there  is  no  problem,  so 
does  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  My  friend  says  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  pretends  there 
is  no  problem.  I  suggest  that  there  certainly 
is  a  problem  and  I  suggest  that  if  we  meet 
it  now,  then  the  effects  will  be  minimal. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Telegram  yesterday 
that  Manitoba  was  the  province  which  has  the 
most  up-to-date  legislation  dealing  with 
restrictive  practices  as  they  relate  to  the  sale 
of  drugs.  My  information  leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  Alberta,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
Alberta  is  at  the  moment  ahead  of  Manitoba 
in  this  particular  field.  In  Alberta,  as  I 
understand  it,  all  outlets  such  as  hatcheries 
and  feed  stores  are  licensed.  Their  legislation 
is  very  comprehensive  in  terms  of  how  these 
drugs  should  be  handled.  There  is  no 
restriction  on  availability— and  I  stress  that— 
nor  do  I  think  there  should  be  one  here  at 
the  moment. 

However,  our  legislation  in  this  regard  must 
be  updated  and  revised.  I  stress  again,  and 
I  repeat,  in  order  to  underscore  the  point 
that  I  made  earlier,  that  we  must  meet  the 


problem  head  on  and  we  must  meet  it  now. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  overstress  that  par- 
ticular point.  If  we  are  to  continue  using  the 
drugs  and  pesticides,  then  I  think  it  must  be 
under  a  well  supervised  and  controlled  sys- 
tem with  a  very  minimum  danger  to  pubhc 
health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  speak  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  problems  of  agriculture 
but  the  House  leader  has  indicated  that  the 
estimates  will  be  before  the  House  in  the 
next  few  days  and  so  I  will  save  my  remarks 
on  that  subject  until  that  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  him  the  opportunity  or  provide 
him  with  the  convenience  of  anticipating  me, 
and  perhaps  if  I  give  some  suggestion  in  my 
remarks  at  this  time  as  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say  in  the  estimates  he  will  have  very 
ready  answers  available,  so  I— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  good  answers. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well  I  want  him  to  have 
answers  and  I  want  him  to  have  good  answers 
but   sometimes— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  much  of  a  danger. 
All  these  years  he  has  never  anticipated  any- 
thing so  why  should  he  start  now? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
some  of  these  areas  I  must  admit  that  my 
hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  does  not  have  very  good  answers,  and 
with  that  I  will  adjourn  the  debate. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  tonight 
we  welcome  as  guests,  members  of  Grantham 
high  school  history  club,  of  St.  Catharines,  in 
the   Speaker's   gallery. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

(Continued) 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this  debate 
and  also  for  the  gracious  way  that  you  handle 
this  House  and  the  nice  things  that  you  say 
about  members  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber. 

I  also  want  to  express  some  good  news  of 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  about 
whom  we  were  so  worried.  I  understand  that 
he  is  in  excellent  shape  and  it  will  not  be 
too  long  before  he  is  back  in  his  usual  good 
health.  I  know  everyone  in  this  House  will 
rejoice  to  hear  that. 

I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  is  not  here,  because 
I  wanted  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 
To  me,  he  is  a  very  fine  boy.  Through  the 
years  I  have  known  his  father  and  family. 
They  have  made  a  great  contribution  to  this 
province  and  he  is  one  young  man  I  am  sure 
everybody  in  this  House  is  very  proud  of, 
especially  those  who  have  known  his  lovely 
family  and  his  father  for  so  many  years. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  new  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier).  I  am  sorry  he 
is  not  here  tonight. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  Minister 
does  not  have  much  of  an  audience  does  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  have  known  him,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  he  was  a  baby.  In  my 
years  up  in  the  north  country,  his  wife's  father 
was  a  partner  of  mine  in  the  grocery  business 
and  his  father  used  to  supply  our  transporta- 
tion company  into  Red  Lake  and  so  on,  with 
their  groceries  and  other  things.  So  I  do  know 
him  since  childhood  and  I  know  he  will  make 
a  tremendous  impact  on  this  Legislature  and 
represent  the  people  in  his  area  as  nobody 


else  can,  because  he  has  been  brought  up  and 
lived  with  them  for  a  great  many  years  and 
knows  their  needs.  I  am  sure  he  will  see  that 
those  needs  are  supplied. 

My  congratulations  also  to  the  new  mem- 
bers of  our  Cabinet.  Whoever  picked  them 
certainly  made  a  fine  choice.  Young  men, 
knowledgeable  men. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  Minister  any  guess 
as  to  who  picked  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Men  that  will  certainly 
keep  this  government  in  power  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  cannot  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  so 
many  speeches  have  been  made  about  north- 
western Ontario  this  session.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  part  of  our  province  has  been 
honoured  with  so  much  attention  from  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Liberal  Party.  The  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Smith)  talked  a  lot  about  the  north  in 
his  speech— the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
him  mention  it. 

I  imagine  it  is  because  there  has  been  so 
much  progress  and  growth  in  that  area  that  it 
has  attracted  the  envy  of  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  and  they,  of  course,  must  in  some 
way  counteract  this  feeling  among  the  people 
generally  in  this  province. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  forgot  about  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Freeman). 
He  has  been  very  kind  to  the  north. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  been  there  once  in  a 
while. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

A  delegation  of  about  50  top  businessmen 
from  the  Lakehead  district  were  in  today  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  Cabinet.  They 
discussed  present  and  future  business  develop- 
ments. It  was  a  splendid  meeting  and  many 
matters  of  future  development  were  discussed. 
I  wish  tonight  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  northwestern  Ontario. 
However,  I  am  really  of  too  retiring  a  nature 
to    boast    about    this    area   that    I    have    the 
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honour  to  represent,  with  the  members  for 
Kenora  and  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden).  We  are 
all  rather  bashful  about  our  wonderful  area, 
perhaps  too  silent  in  this  House  in  our  praise 
of  that  great  part  of  the  province  and  its 
people. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  received  this  piece 
of   a   newspaper,   which   says:    "In  northwest 
future  are  seven  mines  like  this".    I  am  going 
to  send  it  over  to  the  acting  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  NDP  afterwards.    It  is 
a  picture  of  the  Caland  Ore  Company  pellet 
plant  which  is  in  that  great  western  part  of  the 
province,  next  to  Steep  Rock.    It  says  this: 
Currently  underway  in  northwestern  On- 
tario are  iron  mining  and  pelletizing  plant 
projects  plus  rail,  power  and  ancillary  pro- 
grammes to  serve  them,  representing  a  capi- 
tal outlay  of  more  than  $100  million.  When 
completed  this  year— 

I  am  not  talking  about  old  stuff: 

—and  next,  the  northwest  will  have  three 
producers  with  a  capacity  of  3.85  million 
tons  of  pellets  a  year.  In  full  production 
this  trio  of  natural  resource  industries  will 
employ  more  than  1,000  permanent  work- 
ers, provide  a  combined  payroll  of  more 
than  $5  million  and  convert  raw  ore  into 
more  than  $65  million  in  new  wealth  every 
year.  Every  facet  of  the  region's  economy 
will  feel  the  impact  of  these  massive  opera- 
tions. 

But,  wait,  this  is  just  the  beginning. 

From  the  known  iron  ore  bodies  in  north- 
western Ontario  top  mining  executives  fore- 
see seven  more  potential  mines  of  similar 
size.  Indeed,  at  Lake  St.  Joseph  now  fully 
engineered,  is  the  largest  known  open  pit 
reserve  of  iron  ore  in  all  Ontario  with  an 
estimated  capability  of  providing  160  mil- 
lion tons  of  pellets  down  to  a  depth  of 
only  500  feet.  These  frozen  assets  are 
located  in  all  parts  of  Ontario's  northwest. 
Hence  their  development  ultimately  will 
benefit  directly  every  section  of  our  im- 
mense region.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
seven  potential  mines  plus  those  in  produc- 
tion or  under  development  could  produce 
17  million  tons  of  high  quality  pellets  worth 
more  than  $250  million  a  year,  provide 
5,000  jobs  and  a  payroll  of  $25  million  and 
add  40,000  to  the  population.  Secondary 
industries  to  serve  them  would  follow  fast. 

That  is  an  article  that  came  out  today.  I  am 
going  to  pass  it  on  to  the  Opposition  for  them 
to  look  and  see,  read  and  be  amazed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  is  the  north  doing  with 
natural  gas? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  pipe  line  for  natural  gas  is 
going  to  go  through  our  area  and  I  was— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  has  the  Minister  done 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now,  wait  a  minute, 
I  was  one  of  the  first— if  the  member  looks  at 
the  first  petition  of  names  that  went  down  to 
the  dominion  government,  he  will  find  my 
name,  I  think  fifth  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  did  the  government  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Where  is  the  member 
for  the  Timmins  area?   He  is  on  that  list  too. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  what  did  the  government 

do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  were  behind  us. 

Mr.  Bryden:  A  long  way  behind— they  did 
nothing. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  The  member  was 
not  even  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  has  been  close 
to  losing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  have  spoken  about 
it,  and  the  member  will  notice  that  we  have 
not  lost  it  yet,  and  we  will  have  it  for  good. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  mining  and  pulp 
and  paper  will  be  the  big  money-earners  in 
northwest  Ontario  for  a  great  many  years  and 
I  could  tell  you  of  more  enormous  quantities 
of  minerals  in  northwestern  Ontario  that  will 
produce  great  riches  in  the  future  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  These  are  already  dis- 
covered but  at  this  time  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  me  to  name  properties  or  areas  that  will 
produce  future  wealth  for  Ontario,  but  I  will 
say  it  is  great  indeed  and  I  will  tell  you  only 
of  the  ones  about  ready  to  produce. 

One  thing  I  wanted  to  mention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  last  week  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farquhar)— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  A  fine 
fellow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  I  would  say  that— 
the  hon.  member  imphed  in  the  House  that 
the  government  had  been  remiss  when  it 
selected  the  Onakawana  area  as  the  site  of  its 
bid  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  Cana- 
dian General  Electric  heavy  water  plant.  He 
suggested  there  was  another  area  in  Ontario 
where  the  plant  would  have  been  much  more 
feasible  and  by  reason  of  federal  designation 
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would  have  been  economically  more  defens- 
ible. Well,  I  agree  with  that.  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  and  tell  him  that  three 
specific  areas  were  considered  when  our  bid 
was  made  last  year  for  a  heavy  water  plant 
in  Ontario.  One  was  the  Lakehead  area,  a 
second  was  Manitoulin  Island  and  third,  Ona- 
kawana. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  they  all  lost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right.  And  the 
member  knows  why  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Because  the  government  is 
asleep. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  This  government?  Oh 
no,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  lost  both  the 
gas  pipeline  and  the  heavy  water  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  could  not  be  made 
a  designated  area;  the  dominion  government 
would  not  do  it,  the  meber  knows  that  as  well 
as  I  do.  Do  not  blame  us.  Canadian  General 
Electric  had  contracted  with  the  federal 
government  to  produce  heavy  water  in  an 
$18.50  per  pound  range.  However,  regard- 
less of  any  support  that  the  company  hoped 
to  receive  from  the  federal  government's 
designated  area  programme,  stringent  site- 
location  conditions  were  imposed  in  order 
that  production  would  be  economic. 

The  most  stringent  limiting  factor  was 
fuel  cost.  Canadian  General  Electric  stipu- 
lated that  if  the  vast  amounts  of  steam 
required  in  the  operation  were  generated  from 
coal  "about  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  day" 
would  be  required  and  the  cost  was  to  be 
approximately  12.5  cents  per  million  BTU's. 
If  the  plant  was  gas-fired,  cost  was  to  be 
"about   15.5   cents   per  milHon  BTU's". 

The  Lakehead  area  was  ruled  out  when 
it  was  established  that  the  minimum  cost  for 
natural  gas  at  that  site  would  have  been  in 
the    30-cent-per-million-BTU    range. 

Manitoulin  Island  presented  a  similar  pic- 
ture.  A  proposal  had  been  made  that  a  heavy 
water  plant  in  that  area  might  be  coal-fired. 
■         There  was  no  doubt  that  if  Nova  Scotia  coal 
p        was   used,   fuel   costs   would   have    exceeded 
present  costs  for  this  coal  at  Toronto,  roughly 
32    cents    per    million    BTU's.     Some    slight 
reduction  in  cost  might  have  been  achieved 
through  the  use  of  U.S.  coal,  but  the  upper 
I        limits  set  by  Canadian   General   Electric  for 
I       a  coal-fired  operation  still  could  not  be  met. 
I        In    addition,    the    volumes    used— some    one 
I        million  tons  per  year— could  have  had  a  very 
serious  effect  on  our  national  trade  accounts. 


When  it  was  established  that  Onakawana 
lignite  might  be  used  with  an  on-site  heavy 
water  plant  and  provide  a  fuel  cost  in  a  12 
to  14  cent  range,  it  was  obvious  that  this 
area  offered-  the  most  economically  feasible 
site  in  Ontario. 

Finally,  I  ■■  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  government  is  not  overlooking  the 
potential  of  this  vast  deposit  of  low-cost  fuel, 
at  Onakawana  as  has  already  been  shown  by 
our  successful  efforts  to  interest  Alberta  Coal 
Company  in  exploring  the  area  at  their  own 
expense— the  Ontario  government's  expense 
and  this  company's  expense— and  at  some 
profit  to  the  province  with  an  ultimate  view 
of  generating  electrical  power  from  the 
Onakawana   lignite. 

I  quote  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  shows 
that  we  do  not  quit.  The  federal  government 
would  not  go  along  with  us  on  a  designated 
area  so  now  we  are  trying  it  on  our  own,  and 
we  will  probably  produce  great  plants  up 
there  to  give  future  power  at  a  low  cost  to 
the   people    of   this   province. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  that  happen  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Minister's  diamond  mine? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Oh, 
the  member  would  not  know  anything  about 
it  down  here.  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  One  of  these  days,  the 
member  is  going  to  laugh  on  the  other  side 
of  his  face.  I  will  grin  and  bear  it  up  to 
that  time,  and  then,  after  we  find  them  he 
will  go  out  and  say,  "Boy,  wasn't  it  a  won- 
derful thing?  I  certainly  stuck  by  that 
through  thick  and  thin". 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Now,  is  the  member  not 
ashamed  of  himself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Now  I  would  like  to 
read  from  the  Northern  Miner,  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  which  I  like  very  much  entitled: 
Northern  Vision  Pays  OflF  in  Hard  Cash  fo 
Benefit  Southern  Industry.  And  I  am  talking 
about  Toronto  now. 

Th^  north's  too  cold.  There  are  too  mariy 

mosquitoes.     Living    costs    are    too    high, 

social    life    is    limited,    and    recreation    is, 

restricted. 

Can  you:  not  see  those  Toronto  boys  talking? 

Is  that  :not  the  theme?  , 

And  besides,  it  places  too  many  demands 
on  the  south  with  its  requirements ,  for 
subsidies ,  and  tax  relief.  , 

Is  that  not  ;too  bad?  ;     » 
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This  sick,  sick  philosophy  astounded 
Canadians  everywhere,  both  in  the  north 
and  the  south,  when  it  was  expounded  in 
the  columns  of  a  Toronto  metropolitan 
daily  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  It  appeared 
not  on  the  kindergarten  page,  mind  you, 
but  on  the  financial  page  of  the  Toronto 
>   Daily  Star. 

That  great  paper. 

This  is  Canada's  Centennial  year  when 
Canadians  of  all  levels  of  society  are  under- 
going any  amount  of  soul-searching  to 
try  and  establish  a  Canadian  identity,  to 
satisfy  themselves,  what  kind  of  people 
Canadians  really  are,  to  prove  themselves, 
and  bolster  their  pride  of  citizenship  by 
a  study  of  their  Canadian  heritage.  No 
wonder  so  many  of  them  feel  betrayed  and 
sickened  to  see  such  ideas  promoted  by  an 
influential  metropolitan  daily. 

Man  is  a  tropical  animal,  says  the  Star 
,  writer.  This  will  surely  be  news  to  anthro- 
pologists the  world  over  who  have  long 
contended  that  man  thrives  best  in  the 
temperate  zones,  that  this  is  where  civili- 
zations have  developed  and  expanded,  the 
areas  that  have  produced  the  great 
„  thinkers  and  scientists. 

That  is  Toronto. 

But,  according  to  the  Star,  Canadians 
would  much  prefer  the  softer  living  to  be 
found  in  California  or  Florida.  We  do  not 
doubt  but  what  the  Star  has  heard  enough 
from  its  own  readers  to  cause  it  to  recon- 
sider this  assessment  of  the  Canadian 
character. 

But  what  concerns  us  most  are  the  false 
assumptions  on  which  the  Star's  attack  on 
the  north  is  based. 

Climate  is  a  matter  of  opinion— some 
like  it  hot,  some  like  it  cold.  But  let  us 
not  have  anybody  kid  themselves  that 
people  live  in  the  north  only  because  they 
have  no  better  place  to  go.  A  great  many 
■  northerners  love  it  with  passionate  fervour. 

To  have  the  north  represented  as  an  area 
dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  bounty 
of  the  south— 

The  Bay  Street  of  Toronto  and  so  on— 
—is  a  calumny  that  is  not  easily  forgiven. 
But  much  more  than  any  wounded  feelings 
is  the  damage  that  can  be  caused  by  tlie 
spread  of  such  misguided  information. 

From  an  industry  standpoint  the  north's 
great  claim  to  fame  is  mining.  And,  with- 
out mining  and  all  that  it  means  the  south's 


prosperity  would  soon  be  shown  to  be  an 
empty  fagade. 

One  out  of  every  three  dollars  that 
Canada  earns  in  foreign  exchange  comes 
from  mining.  And  if  pulp  and  paper, 
another  northern  industry,  were  added  in, 
we  suspect  that  it  would  be  found  that 
the  north  is  responsible  for  well  over  half 
of  Canada's  foreign  earnings. 

What  would  happen  to  the  Canadian 
dollar  without  these  exports?  Without 
them,  we  would  be  lucky  if  the  dollar  was 
reduced  to  only  half  its  present  value.  It 
could  very  well  drop  much  further.  And 
what  would  happen  then  to  the  Florida 
vacations,  for  those  eff^ete  southerners  who 
find  the  winter  climate  more  than  they  care 
to  bear?  More  disastrous,  think  of  what 
would  happen  to  industry  and  those  manu- 
facturing businesses  that  need  to  import  a 
certain  amount  of  material.  Our  auto- 
motive plants,  for  instance,  would  slam 
shut  in  a  hurry. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  Star  who  sup- 
phes  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  an  engineering  feat  in 
which  the  south  takes  considerable  pride— 
the  mining  industry— that  is  who.  The  last 
time  we  saw  the  figures,  although  they  are 
a  couple  of  years  old,  mine  products  ac- 
counted for  45  per  cent  of  traffic  and  one 
single  mine  item,  iron  ore,  at  28  per  cent, 
was  greater  than  any  other  grouping,  such 
as  manufactured  or  agricultural  products. 
That,  we  would  say,  is  a  classic  example  of 
how  the  north  supports  southern  enterprise. 

The  northern  vision,  cracking  open  the 
north,  call  it  what  you  will,  has  enabled 
the  south  to  wax  fat  these  many  years. 
Where  would  Toronto  be  if  it  had  not  had 
Sudbury,  Timmins,  Kirkland  Lake,  to  sup- 
ply a  market  for  its  growing  industries? 
When  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  was 
pushed  north  of  North  Bay  by  an  intrepid 
provincial  government,  there  were  no  mines 
at  Cobalt.  That  farsightedness  has  been 
repaid  many  times  over  to  the  people  of  the 
province. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  more 
than  1,800  miles  of  new  railway  track  have 
been  laid,  all  of  it  to  new  mining  areas. 
The  rails  and  the  rolling  stock  entailed 
have  meant  a  mighty  nice  piece  of  business 
for  industry  in  southern  Canada.  Some  of 
these  communities  will  still  be  thriving 
centres  well  into  the  next  century.  Thank 
goodness  the  Calamity  Janes  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  restrict  northern  development. 
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Output  from  Canada's  mines  was  close  to 
$3  billion  last  year.  We  do  not  know  how 
it  was  all  spent  but  let  us  say  that  over 
$750  billion  went  in  wages  and  salaries. 
Many  more  millions  were  spent  on  mater- 
ials and  supplies,  the  bulk  of  them  coming 
from  southern  communities.  And  on  our 
front  page  this  week  is  a  story  outlining  that 
capital  expenditures  for  new  mining  proj- 
ects over  the  next  several  years  will  amount 
to  over  $1  billion.  The  bulk  of  this  will 
accrue  to  southern  industry  which  supplies 
the  equipment  needed. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  The  north  is  not 
the  poor  relation  of  the  south.  It  carries  its 
own  weight  and  then  some.  And  out  of  all 
the  outpouring  of  new  wealth,  a  great  deal 
of  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  benefits 
the  south.  The  mines,  let  it  be  said,  pay 
their  full  share  of  the  taxes.  Such  diflFer- 
ences  that  do  exist,  as  depletion  allowances 
and  the  three  year  tax  exemption  for  new 
industry,  are  an  effort  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance that  other  industry  enjoys  because  it 
is  not  based  on  an  ore  deposit  of  limited 
life. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Sudbury  vio- 
lently disagrees  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  he  has  not 
thought  too  violently  then. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  The  member  is 
not  here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  closest  the  Northern 
Miner  got  to  the  north  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  know  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  the  member  to  take,  because  he  has 
never  worked  at  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Northern  Miner  is  a  news- 
paper- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  continue  quoting, 
Mr.  Speaker: 

It  does  not  require  the  tremendous  pre- 
production  expenses  that  are  involved  in 
finding  an  ore  body.  The  uranium  mines, 
the  Star  columnist  infers,  left  the  govern- 
ment holding  the  bag  on  housing.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  government  which 
insisted  on  the  housing  and  municipal  ex- 
penditures despite  the  fact  that  the  mines 
had  contracts  to  keep  them  going  for  only 
five  years.  To  be  sure  there  were  great 
hopes   that  those   contracts  would  be   ex- 


tended but  individuals  or  governments 
which  make  expenditures  on  the  basis  of 
hope  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  losses 
if  the  hopes  fail  to  materialize.  The  cost- 
aid  paid  out  to  the  gold  mines  is  by  no 
means  a  one-way  street.  For  every  dollar 
in  cost-paid,  a  payroll  of  at  least  $3  is 
protected  according  to  a  brief  of  the  gold 
mining  communities.  Close  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost-aid,  the  Quebec  metal  mining 
association  calculates,  is  paid  back  to  the 
federal  government  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  per- 
centage would  be  close  to  75  per  cent  if 
payments  to  all  levels  of  government  were 
included. 

But,  enough!  The  north  doesn't  need  an 
apologist.  The  facts  are  there  for  anybody 
who  wants  to  read  them  and  those  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  north  bears  its  own  share  of 
the  load  in  this  province  and  in  this 
dominion. 

In  the  last  few  days,  charges  that  the 
Lakehead  area— that  is  my  area  of  Ontario- 
is  stagnating  from  an  industrial  and  economic 
point  of  view,  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
Growth  at  the  Lakehead  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  same  pace  as  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  or  the  golden  horseshoe,  but  it  was 
nonetheless  the  scene  of  much  healthy  ac- 
tivity. 

Herewith  a  few  quotes  from  the  news  bul- 
letin of  the  northwestern  Ontario  develop- 
ment association,  dated  February  3,  1967, 
which  is  not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The 
Minister  should  tell  us  what  he  thinks  about 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  I  think  about  it? 
The  north?  Well  it  is  the  place  where  I  have 
lived  most  of  my  life,  and  I  love  it.  I  love 
the  people  and  I  know  it  is  going  ahead 
faster  than  any  place  in  Canada.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  does  the  Minister  have 
to  read  the  Northern  Miner  to  find  out  about 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  like  the  story. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Even  if  it  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  was  a  factual  story 
and  it  depicts  what  the  great  north  is  doing 
for  the  rest  of  this  country.    I  quote: 
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V  Northwestern  Ontario  rolled  lip  a  total 
"^v  of  $33  million  in  new  construction  in  1966, 
:      an   impressive   figure   for   a   population   of 

•    less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  exceed- 
i      ing   the    previous    year   by   more   than    $3 
million. 

■  Based  on  reports  supplied  by  32  muni- 
'  cipalities  of  the  region,  the  survey  showed 
*'     $10.1  million  spent  on  residential  building, 

•  $10.6  milHon  on  industrial  and  commercial 

*  projects,  and  $12.9  million  on  institutional 
construction. 

V  The  reports  embrace  structures  only. 
'.  Highways,  bridges,  causeways,  harbour 
'     works  and  similar  projects  are  i^ot  included 

in  the  total. 
'         Approximately  two-thirds   of   the   year's 
'     total  of  new  construction  was  concentrated 
^     in  the  Lakehead  community. 

Fort  William,   total   $11.4  million;   Port 
',     Arthur,  $10.3  million. 

The  member  for  Fort  William  will  see  that 
'he  was  a  little  ahead  of  us  there.  From  the 
council's  December  14  bulletin: 

■  It  was  a  year  of  peak  employment  with 
shortages  in  skilled  labour  needs,  business 
buoyancy  and  production  increases. 

Industrial    projects    representing    capital 
investment  of  more  than  $75  million  were 
'     brought  into  operation  while  major  enter- 
'     prises  exceeding  $150  million  were  launched 
toward  full-scale  construction  and  comple- 
tion in  1967  and  1968. 

Some  of  the  projects,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  amaz- 
ing and  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the  people 
here  realize  just  what  industrial  complexes  are 
going  up  there.  In  Fort  William,  the  Great 
L^kes  Paper  Company  Limited  are  putting 
up  a  $42  million  kraft  plant  and  have  brought 
it  into  production  now. 

Northland  Machinery  and  Supply  Company 
Limited,  a  new  plant  and  air  handling  dust 
division,  part  of  a  $750,000  expansion. 
,  Tee-Kay  Apparel  (Lakehead)  Limited,  staff 
Itraining  and  garment  production  as  first  step 
toward  a  $500,000  plant  to  employ  500. 

Dow  Chemical  Canada  Limited,  $9  million 
chemical  plant  brought  into  production. 

Western  Iron  and  Metals  (Fort  William) 
Limited,  $200,000  installation  of  165  ton  bal- 
ing press  to  process  auto  bodies  into  high 
quality  scrap. 

Those  are  some  of  the  ones  that  get  into 
trouble  on  the  highway  in  wrecks  such  as  we 
have  seen. 

Ontario  Hydro:  $27  million,  100,000  kilo- 
watt thermal  electric  plant,  activated. 


Port  Arthur— Abitibi  Paper  Company  Ltd.: 
$8  million  provincial  mill  improvement  com- 
pleted. 

Hinspergers  of  Port  Arthur:  plant  expansion 
and  additional  products,  part  of  $1  million 
growth  programme. 

Federal  Grain  Ltd.:  $1  million,  two-million 
bushel  capacity  addition  to  Stewart  Grain 
Terminal  elevator. 

Lakehead  Expressway:  $15  million  trans- 
port artery  construction  begun. 

Lakehead  University:  $22.5  million  expan- 
sion programme  underway. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Is  that  project  started  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  was  talking  about  so 
many— which  one  does  the  member  mean? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  one  the  Minister  was  just 
quoting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  university? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  No.    No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  Lakehead  ex- 
pressway? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  members 
if  they  have  a  question  to  ask  they  should 
stand  and  ask  the  member  the  question  and  not 
speak  back  and  forth  across  the  floor.  At  all 
times  the  speaker  is  supposed  to  address  the 
chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Thank  you  sir.  As  a 
conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  a  few  things  about  the  situation  in  On- 
tario. I  have  heard  from  time  to  time,  criti- 
cism in  this  House— and  of  course  I  do  not 
blame  the  members  in  the  Opposition  for  it— 
but  the  picture  as  far  as  Ontario  generally  is 
concerned,  in  growth,  prosperity  and  every- 
thing, is  amazing,  and  we  do  not  stop  to  think 
it  over.   So  let  us  look  at  the  situation  now. 

To  begin,  I  believe  that  two  simple  statis- 
tics will  indicate  to  you  our  importance  in 
the  national  economy  of  Canada.  While  our 
population  of  less  than  seven  million  is  only 
one  third  of  the  population  of  our  country, 
we  produce  over  40  per  cent  of  the  national 
income,  and  contribute  some  50  per  cent  of 
the  direct  taxes  collected  in  Canada. 

In  other  words  Ontario,  predominant  as  it 
is  in  finance,  transportation  and  manufac- 
turing, and  with  abundant  natural  resources 
of  many  kinds,  is  of  singular  importance  in 
the  Canadian  economy. 

But  let  me,  for  a  moment,  deal  with  this 
aspect  in  a  little  more  detail.  Ontario  fac- 
tories produce  96  per  cent  of  all  the  motor 
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vehicles  produced  in  Canada;  94  per  cent 
of  all  automotive  parts  and  accessories;  92 
per  cent  of  all  office  furniture;  90  per  cent 
of  all  production  of  the  electrical  industries; 
87  per  cent  of  all  agricultural  implements; 
and  86  per  cent  of  all  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion. 

Factory  shipments  of  manufactured  goods 
have  risen  to  $17.8  billion  in  1966;  from  $5.7 
billion  in  1948,  an  increase  of  more  than  200 
per  cent  in  19  years.  Similarly  spectacular 
statistics  could  readily  be  related  for  other 
areas  of  our  economy.  I  congratulate  the 
eastern  part  of  Ontario— Toronto  and  these 
other  cities  for  that  wonderful  production  that 
shows  in  these  figures.  They  have  certainly 
done  their  share  too. 

How  has  this  come  about?  I  should  like 
to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  our  soical  and  economic  struc- 
ture. Ontario  possesses  certain  advantages 
which  have  made  it  the  centre  of  Canadian 
manufacturing.  It  is  located  in  approximately 
the  geographic  centre  of  Canada.  Extending 
as  it  does  so  far  southward,  it  is  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  most  heavly  populated  and 
most  highly  industrialized  sections  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  province  itself  has 
fewer  than  seven  million  people,  there  are 
almost  100  million  people  living  within  a 
single  day's  trucking  distance  of  our  pro- 
vincial capital.  Within  this  radius  lie  such 
markets  as  the  cities  of  Montreal,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  to  name  the 
most  obvious. 

The  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  system  has 
traditionally  been  a  key  to  the  transportation 
of  goods  between  Ontario  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  it  continues  so  today.  Indeed, 
since  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  opened  in 
1959,  the  increase  in  foreign  trade  handled 
through  the  ports  of  Ontario  has  been  little 
short  of  spectacular,  rising  in  a  period  of  only 
five  or  six  years  by  47  per  cent  to  32.9 
million  tons  in  1965.  Shipments  approached 
40  million  tons  in  1966  and  the  seaway's 
greatest  bottleneck  at  the  Welland  canal  is 
presently  being  overcome  by  the  construction 
of  those  twin  locks,  which  will  be  a  great 
improvement. 

In  addition,  this  excellent  system  of  inland 
water  transportation  is  supplemented  by  one 
of  the  finest  systems  of  highways  in  North 
America,  a  network  of  railways,  abundant 
and  efficient  air  services- 
Mr.  Edwards:  They  are  trying  to  cut  them 
off,  though. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Which? 

Mr.  Edwards:  The  railway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  they  will  never 
do  that.  They  think  too  much  of  your  area 
where  those  beautiful  trains  are.  As  I  said, 
abundant  and  efficient  air  services,  and  a 
system  of  gas  and  petroleum  pipelines  that 
extend  throughout  the  province.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  this  one  can,  I  believe,  readily  appreci- 
ate that  Ontario's  location  is  excellent  in 
terms  of  markets  for  its  products  and  facili- 
ties for  transporting  products.  These  factors 
above  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  develop- 
ment of  Ontario  as  a  major  manufacturing 
centre. 

Another  key  factor  in  the  equation  is,  how- 
ever, the  enormous  natural  wealth  of  the 
land  itself.  Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the 
good  old  farmer.  The  fertile  fields  of  south- 
em  Ontario  support  a  flourishing  agricultural 
economy.  The  forests  of  northern  Ontario 
provide  bountiful  harvests  of  timber,  from 
which  come  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  in  great 
quantity.  We  are  so  fortunate  to  have  that 
wonderful  stand  of  timber  up  in  my  own 
area.  Abundant  and  accessible  water  power 
has  been  harnessed  to  provide  enormous  sup- 
plies of  hydro-electric  energy,  sir.  The  pre- 
cambrian  shield  yields  the  basic  raw  materials 
of  our  burgeoning  industrial  development. 

In  agriculture,  Ontario,  with  only  one 
tenth  of  the  occupied  farmlands  of  our 
country,  out-produces  all  other  provinces  in 
terms  of  market  value  of  its  products.  These 
range  from  grapes,  peaches  and  tobacco,  to 
soft  wheat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ontario 
produces  one  quarter  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction value  of  Canada.  Last  year,  Ontario's 
farm  crops  were  valued  at  just  over  $1  billion, 
an  increase  of  97  per  cent,  gentlemen,  in  just 
three  years. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  How  much? 

Hon.   Mr.  Wardrope:   How  much  money? 

Mr.  Oliver:   No— percentage.        /      > 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Ninety-seven  per  cent 
in  just  three  years— three  years,  you  check  it. 

Now  in  forestry,  and  I  see  our  new  Minis- 
ter (Mr.  Brunelle),  is  here,  God  bless  him, 
the  chief  products  are,  of  course,  lumber, 
pulp  and  newsprint.  This  has  been  a  main- 
stay of  our  economy  for  many  years  and  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  key  position  despite  the 
development  of  secondary  manufacturing 
industries  in  recent  years.  Overall  output  of 
forest  products  has  remained  fairly  constant 
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since  1945,  but  is  expected  to  grow  by  some 
four  per  cent  in  the  1965-70  period.  Total 
production  in  1964  was  valued  at  more  than 
$1.2  billion.  Preliminary  estimates  for  1967 
indicate,  and  I  may  be  a  little  low  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  total  will  reach  or 
exceed  $1.4  billion.  Current  expansion  in 
the  pulp  and  paper,  lumber  and  plywood 
industries  will  ensure  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
growth  during  1967. 

In  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
power,  Ontario  has  long  been  in  the  forefront. 
Our  hydro-electric  system  is  recognized  inter- 
nationally, not  only  on  this  continent.  Today, 
virtually  all  of  the  economically  available 
water  power  of  our  province  has  been  devel- 
oped, as  a  result  of  which  a  great  part  of  our 
province  has  been  developed.  Now  we  are 
directing  a  great  deal  of  research  for  other 
sources  of  power. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
Hepburn  days;  we  have  come  a  long  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  have  that,  we 
have  that.  We  have  directed  a  great  deal  of 
research  into  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  nuclear 
energy.  We  expect  to  begin  production  of 
thermo-electric  power  from  one  plant  of 
200,000  kilowatts  capacity  now,  and  from  one 
of  over  one  million  kilowatts  in  1970.  Need- 
less to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  construction  of  both 
plants  is  well  under  way. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  and  generalized 
account,  I  believe  you  will  readily  agree  that 
Ontario  is  one  of  the  very  few  industrialized 
regions  of  the  world  which  contains  within 
its  borders  all  the  elements  basic  to  the 
development  of  a  modem,  diversified,  in- 
dustrial economy. 

To  this  I  would  add  that  Ontario's  indus- 
trious population  is  making  use  of  these 
resources  and  has  already  created  one  of  the 
major  industrial  complexes  of  North  America 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  province.  To 
imderscore  this  importance,  I  would  note  that 
the  output  of  Ontario's  manufacturing  in- 
dustries accounts  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
total  manufacturing  output  of  the  entire 
Canadian  industry,  and  in  terms  of  total 
production  of  goods  and  services,  Ontario 
accounts  for  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
Canadian  gross  national  product. 

Perhaps  I  might  express  our  economic 
development  in  another  way.  Canada  is  con- 
sidered to  have  the  second  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  country  in  the  world  and 
Ontario  rates  high  within  our  borders.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  cogent  indication 


that  Ontario  is  indeed  a  province  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  prosperity. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Good 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Ontario  is  suffering 
from  a  severe  shortage  of  labour,  especially 
skilled  labour.  Our  seasonally  adjusted  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  month  of  January  last 
was  just  over  two  per  cent.  This  means  that 
unemployment  is  down  to  a  hard  core,  made 
up  very  largely  of  seasonal  workers  and 
unemployables.  Current  output  is  being  held 
down  by  shortages,  not  only  of  skilled  work- 
ers but  in  some  industries  even  semi-skilled 
and  virtually  unskilled. 

A  recent  survey  of  our  requirements  in  this 
area  revealed  that  the  greatest  shortages  were 
machinists  and  other  metal  workers  and 
operators  of  power  sewing  machines.  But 
many  other  skills  are  also  sorely  needed. 
There  is,  for  example,  serious  concern  with 
the  short  supply  of  labour,  both  skilled  and 
semi-skilled,  in  the  mining  and  agricultural 
industries. 

So  as  we  look  to  the  future,  one  must  note 
that  our  foreign  markets  are  extremely  im- 
portant. Canada  ranks  among  the  world's  top 
six  trading  nations  and  each  year  we  export 
about  20  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Last  year  we  exported  over  $1.3  billion 
in  manufactured  goocls  and,  in  the  past  two 
years,  Canada's  secondary  manufacturing  ex- 
ports have  increased  by  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Thanks  to 
the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  hon.  member  does  not  really  mean  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  that  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  that  and  it  is  not  in  this 
address. 

Canada,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  trading  nation. 
Indeed,  some  historians  attribute  the  very 
existence  of  this  country  in  its  present  form  to 
the  activities  of  those  fabled  adventurers  of 
the  18th  century,  the  fur  traders.  Certainly 
these  men,  at  once  traders  and  explorers,  un- 
rolled the  map  of  Canada  and  established  our 
trading  tradition. 

Ontario  has  the  resources  and  the  deter- 
mination to  perpetuate  this  tradition  and  to 
sustain  our  booming  economy.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  stress  industrial  development  and 
trade  promotion  in  both  the  export  and 
domestic  markets.  We  will  continue  and  in- 
tensify   our    already    substantially    successful 
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efforts   to    attract   new   industry,   managerial 
skill,  technology  and  capital  to  this  province. 

I  particularly  invite  the  hon.  members  op- 
posite us  in  this  House  to  be  here  with  us 
today  and  at  all  times  to  share  in  the  con- 
tinued development  and  prosperity  of  Ontario, 
the  province  of  opportunity. 

Mr»  Speaker:  I  have  been  asked  to  welcome 
a  group  of  young  people  under  the  Speaker's 
gallery  west,  who  are  members  of  the  political 
club  from  O'Neill  collegiate,  Oshawa. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
having  listened  to  the  glowing  speech  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  I  must  admit  that  I  do  so  with 
some  concern  and  trepidation.  Because  I 
feel,  really,  after  that  wonderful  oration  we 
have  had  that  anything  I  might  say  might  be 
anti-climatic. 

However,  I  must  say  this— I  am  sorry  the 
time  has  passed  on  from  the  day  when  I 
used  to  sit— well,  perhaps  a  little  further  back 
—and  listen  to  the  Minister  of  Mines  deliver 
Avhat  I  think  were  better  presentations. 

I  can  well  remember  the  day  when  he  used 
to  rise  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  pick  up 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  tell  us  about  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  some  of  his  consti- 
tuents as  written  in  a  letter  which  he  made  up 
as  he  went  along.  He  could  go  on  for  an 
liour-and-a-half  explaining  how  difficult  this 
particular  constituent  found  his  way  through 
the  toils  and  turmoils  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

And  those  speeches  were  really  much 
tetter,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  he  did  not  have 
to  resort  at  that  time  to  long  editorials  written 
by  a  southern  newspaper  glorifying  the  north. 
I  am  sorry  those  days  apparently  have  disap- 
peared. I  think  he  did  better  in  those  days 
than  he  did  this  evening. 

In  joining  in  this  debate,  let  me  pay  the 
usual  tributes  to  all  of  the  people  who  deserve 
them,  and  the  usual  condemnations  to  all 
those  who  deserve  those.  Let  me  say  this.  As 
I  began  to  think  about  what  I  might  present 
to  the  House  this  evening,  it  occurred  to  me 
on  reading  about  the  illness  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts),  that  it  was  a  very  sad 
thing  that  it  happened  not  only  to  him  and 
to  his  party  but  to  all  of  us.  In  recent  months 
we  have  experienced  three  such  instances  in 
this  House  of  noteworthy  prominence  and 
several  lesser  incidents  that  did  not  attract 
the  same  public  attention. 


I  just  wonder  if  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
begun  to  realize  the  sacrifices  which  so  many 
people  make  in  presenting  themselves  to 
public  life,  and  in  taking  the  time  and  the 
trouble  and  the  nervous  aggravation  that  goes 
with  it.  Certainly  my  colleagues  and  I  express 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  his  family  and  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  House,  our  best  wishes  for  a 
speedy  recovery. 

In  a  more  personal  way,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  known  the  Prime  Minister  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  He  and  I  went  to  law  school 
together,  and  from  a  personal  aspect  I  feel 
very  deeply  his  present  illness.  And  from  a 
more  personal  aspect  as  well,  as  I  was  think- 
ing about  what  I  might  say  tonight  I  was 
hoping  the  Prime  Minister  would  be  sitting 
in  his  seat,  because  I  had  several  remarks  that 
I  did  want  to  address  to  him  in  relation  to  his 
carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  which  would  be  imfortunately  less 
than  praiseworthy.  I  had  hoped  that  when  I 
addressed  those  remarks  to  him  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  evinced  some  reply. 

That  privilege  is  being  denied  me.  But  as  I 
say,  it  is  unfortunate  that  incidents  of  this 
type  bring  into  focus— and  I  hope  with  some 
real  purpose— to  the  minds  of  all  the  people 
of  Ontario,  the  sacrifices  that  so  many  people 
do  make  in  presenting  themselves  in  the 
political  atmosphere  that  we  see  every  day. 

I  thought  I  would  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  speech  delivered  by  His  Honour  at  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  in  this  Legis- 
lature. It  was  surrounded  with  glowing 
phrases.  The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
North  (Mr.  Wells),  Minister  without  Portfolio, 
was  wondering  sort  of  sotto  voce  this  after- 
noon whether  the  same  speech  writer  was 
writing  all  our  speeches  over  here.  I  think  I 
can  assure  him  that  not  having  had  the 
facilities  of  ex-members  of  the  Canadian 
Press  or  CKEY  or  of  the  Hamilton  Spectator, 
that  we  have  to  think  these  things  up  on  our 
own  and  it  is  just  obvious  as  we  listen  to  that 
speech  what  emerged  from  it. 

We  do  not  have  the  facilities,  as  23  Cabinet 
Ministers  do  have  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
of  hiring  at  public  expense  executive  assis- 
tants, speech  writers,  PR  men  and  so  on,  who 
can  rehearse  each  one  of  our  members  in 
their  own  speeches,  adopt  excellent  phrases- 
go-go,  wild  rivers,  HOME,  and  on  and  on.  So 
we  just  have  to  think  these  things  up  for  our- 
selves. Hopefully  they  are  at  least  as  good 
or  as  reasonable  in  presenting  the  other  view 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  these  things  that 
are  done  at  government  expense  to  apparently 
delude  the  people  of  Ontario. 
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Shakespeare  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
his  plays,  "what  is  in  a  name?  That  which  we 
call  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell 
as  sweet",  and  I  think  this  really  is  the  most 
applicable  phrase  that  we  can  apply  to  all  of 
the  nonsense  we  have  heard  in  this  Throne 
Speech. 

My  colleague  from  Windsor  this  afternoon 
(Mr.  Newman)  read,  and  he  read  well  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1962 
regarding  the  new  housing  programme;  the 
12-point  housing  programme  inspired  by 
"leaping  Robert"  who  was  a  Minister  of  note 
at  that  time,  presented  through  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  this  was  going  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  housing  that  we 
had  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Fascinating, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  short  eight  years  I  have 
spent  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  the  eve 
of  every  single  election  we  have  a  new  hous- 
ing programme.  We  had  one  in  1959,  we  had 
one  in  1962.  And  now  in  1967,  a  brand  new 
ppe. 

Well,  "leaping  Robert"  is  not  here  any 
more,  so  instead  of  a  12-point  programme, 
and  if  you  remember  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  refer  as  "leaping  Robert",  he  always  lined 
up  his  speeches  in  points.  Sometimes  there 
were  35  points,  sometimes  17.5,  but  the 
housing  programme  was  only  12.  Now  those 
12  points,  and  my  friend  from  Windsor  dealt 
with  them  most  ably  this  afternoon,  those  12 
points  were  going  to  solve  all  of  our  problems. 

Well  they  were  presented.  They  were 
presented  through  the  mouth  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  the  puppet  for  that 
Minister,  but  in  any  event,  it  was  that  Minis- 
ter's line  of  thinking,  it  was  his  pre-propa- 
ganda,  his  post-propaganda,  his  housing-by- 
headline,  that  he  did  so  well.  I  remember, 
sir,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  with  me,  the 
magnificent  apartment  building  that  he  de- 
signed in  the  newspaper  in  his  own  riding. 
Lovely  pictures  appeared  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week.  We  have  never  seen  the 
apartment  building  in  his  riding,  nor  will  we 
ever.  But  he  had  a  very  effective  PR  group 
that  presented  these  things  in  a  meaningful 
way  and  deluded  some  people  into  believing 
that  the  government  was  really  doing  some- 
thing. 

Well  the  faces  change,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
faces  change.  The  PR  men  change  and  the 
phrases  change,  but  again,  "a  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet".  Today,  in 
1967  we  have  this  programme  called  HOME 
—Home  Ownership  Made  Easy.  Well,  what 
does  it  mean,  Mr.  Speaker?   Let  us  see  what 


His  Honour  said  in  the  Throne  Speech.  I 
am  quoting  His  Honour's  remarks: 

A  matter  of  great  concern  to  my  govern- 
ment is  the  steadilly  increasing  cost  of 
home  ownership.  My  government  sub- 
scribes to  the  principle  of  the  desirability 
of  home  ownership. 

An  Hon.  member:  You  do  not  read  it  as  well 

as  he  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
rules  of  the  House  prescribe  me  from  saying 
any  pertinent  remarks  in  reply  to  that  last 
interjection. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  continue: 

Rental  accommodation  has  an  important 
role  to  play  but  home  ownership  can  en- 
hance the  pride  of  being  a  part  of  the 
community  and  of  having  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  province  and 
country. 

Applause. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  delighted  that  that  has 
evinced  applause.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
thought  expressed  in  that  same  speech  that 
we  believe  in  plans  for  people  and  I  commend 
the  government  on  having  discovered  that 
Ontario  is  inhabited  by  people.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  notable  advance  and  hopefully  we 
can  move  forward  from  that  point. 

But  other  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  words  are  just  as  hollow  as  that  discovery, 
that  Ontario  is  inhabited  by  people  and  they 
are  going  to  plan  for  people.  Let  me  go  on, 
ii  I  may: 

Plans  have  been  formulated  to  bring  into 
operation  a  new  housing  programme  to  be 
known  as  Home  Ownership  Made  Easy 
which  through  the  use  of  the  first  letter— 

And  this  was  clever.  Machiavellian  really  in 
its  concept. 

—through  the  use  of  the  first  letter  in  each 
of  the  words  called  the  HOME  programme. 

I  do  not  know  which  one  of  the  gentlemen 
that  they  have  stolen  from  the  press  gallery 
dreamed  that  one  up,  but  I  think  he  should 
get  an  extra  pat  on  the  back  and  three  gold 
stars  for  that  advanced  thinking. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  continue: 
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This  greatly  expanded  programme  of  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation  will  remove  many 
of  the  major  obstacles  that  have  been  re- 
stricted to  housing  development  and  home 
ownership  in  the  past.  The  HOME  programme 
will  incorporate  land  development,  land-lease, 
encouragement  of  home  ownership,  residen- 
tial community  development  and  housing  to 
encourage  industrial  development  acros§,the 
province.  ,.     ^^ 

Applause. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ters started  that  applause,  whether  it  was  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  or  my 
friend  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  but 
I  think  that  they  should  have  been  applauding 
just  as  loudly  in  1962  and  in  1959. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Well,  we  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  having  been  prominent  and 
able  members  of  the  government  over  all 
those  years  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  should 
have  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  say,  "If 
we  believe  in  housing  let  us  do  something 
about  it  or  else  we  will  quit."  But  not  one 
of  them  has  done  it. 

They  are  still  here,  they  are  still  applauding 
hollow  phrases,  PR  men's  shibboleths,  noth- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker.  Nothing  at  all.  Before  I  am 
through  I  think  the  record  will  reveal  abun- 
dantly clearly  that  the  record  of  this  govern- 
ment in  housing  is  a  shameful  disgrace  to  all 
of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  You 
have  got  trouble  with  your  jails,  my  friend, 
never  mind  housing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  His  Honour  went 
on  to  say: 

My  government  recognizes  the  problem 
of  the  small  homeowner  who,  through  ex- 
propriation, loses  his  home  for  the  good 
of  the  community  and  thereby  faces  reloca- 
tion. This  is  a  matter  that  will  be  settled 
satisfactorily  for  all  concerned.  Embodied 
in  the  programme  for  my  government  will 
be  provisions  to  deal  with  such  situations. 

Let  me  deal  just  very  briefly  with  that  last 
paragraph  about  expropriation  procedures. 

My  good  friend,  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart)  is  just  coming  back  to  his  seat.  He 
has  heard  what  I  have  had  to  say  and  what 
my  colleagues  have  had  to  say;  what  the 
members  of  the  NDP  have  had  to  say  about 
expropriation  procedures;  what  even  the 
member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton)  had  to 
say  about  its  injurious  effects  not  too  long  ago. 


It  may  be  that  the  member  for  Armourdale 
was  so  frank  in  expressing  his  views  that  he 
was  not  looked  on  with  favour  when  the 
recent  appointments  were  made,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  we  can  speculate  too  long  about 
that. 

I  wonder  how  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
going  to  be  until  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  brings  into  this 
House  meaningful  laws  respecting  expropria- 
tion? How  long  it  is  going  to  be  that  we  are 
going  to  have  this  jungle  of  6,000  expropriat- 
ing authorities,  that  ramble  on  substantially  on 
their  own  without  any  real  responsibility  to 
elected  officials,  causing  genuine  hardship  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario without  this  government  being  able  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  exists 
in  this  field? 

No  one  can  gainsay  for  a  moment,  sir,  that 
the  public  good,  when  it  demands  that  new 
highways  be  built,  or  new  schools  be  built,  or 
universities,  or  conservation  areas  be  created, 
the  public  good  must  take  precedence  over 
the  private  good.  But  surely  the  theory  that 
a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  that  an  individual, 
even  an  unsophisticated  individual— and  I  am 
going  to  come  to  that  later,  this  is  a  phrase 
that  the  Attorney  General  seems  to  glory  in- 
even  an  unsophisticated  individual  is  entitled 
to  have  his  rights  protected.  A  government 
that  prides  itself  on  launching  programmes 
for  people,  one  would  think,  would  take  care 
of  people  whose  land  is  being  taken  for  the 
public  good.  We  see  no  such  efforts  at  all, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  had  a  nibbling— a  minor  and 
ineffective  nibbling— at  The  Expropriation 
Procedures  Act  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. There  is  no  real  determination  of 
what  value  is;  there  is  no  real  concern  in 
planning  about  how  you  are  going  to  relocate 
the  people  who  are  going  to  be  dispossessed; 
there  is  no  real  concern  in  protecting  the 
ordinary  homeowner  who  loses  his  house,  in 
providing  him  with  the  tools  in  money  and 
legal  advice,  to  enable  him  to  fight  that  mon- 
olith of  power  over  there,  that  exists  through 
the  Ministers  and  through  the  nameless  and 
faceless  civil  service  that  seems  to  believe  that 
taking  a  person's  house  has  to  be  done  in  the 
most  demeaning  way;  that  the  government 
has  to  grind  out  its  last  nickel;  and  that  there 
is  no  real  purpose  in  trying  to  provide,  when 
this  unusual  remedy  is  resorted  to,  fairness 
and  equity  to  the  persons  being  disturbed. 

Hopefully,  sir,  we  will  see  some  sort  of 
legislation  brought  before  this  House  soon 
by  the  Attorney  General,  which  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  go  into  this  field  fully.    ,/., 
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But  let  me  return  now  to  this  whole 
question  of  homes  and  housing  and  house 
bills. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber permit   a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Is  is  your  opinion  that 
the  elected  municipal  officials  are  irrespons- 
ible people  or  do  you  call  them  nameless  or 
something  like  that  in  dealing  with  matters 
of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  say  that  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
has  asked  me  that  question  because  perhaps 
now  I  will  elaborate  a  bit.  I  would  say  this— 
amongst  our  at  least  6,000  expropriating 
authorities  that  there  are  so  many  incidents— 
the  Minister  asked  his  question  and  I  will 
answer  him  in  my  way— and  in  due  course. 
More  than  6,000  authorities  have  the  right 
to  expropriate,  and  these  include  in  addition 
to  municipal  councils  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion, conservation  authorities,  hospitals,  hydro, 
liquor  control  board,  railways,  highways, 
universities,  and  on  and  on,  that  there  could 
be  catalogued  hundreds,  in  fact  thousands, 
of  irresponsible  attitudes,  irresponsible 
approaches,  and  irresponsible  incidents.  And 
I  say  this  sir,  that  while  by  and  large  most 
elected  municipal  officials  are  responsible 
people  who  try  to  do  their  best,  the  ground 
rules  have  never  been  properly  set  down  by 
the  people  who  create  these  municipal 
authorities,  the  people  who  control  these 
municipal  authorities,  and  the  people  who 
legislate  in  regard  thereto. 

And  where  there  are— to  borrow  the  phrase 
"unsophisticated"  again  from  the  Attorney 
General— where  there  are  perhaps  less  sophis- 
ticated councils  who  believe  they  are  doing 
a  favour  for  their  municipality  if  they  grind 
the  expropriatee— the  person  whose  land  has 
been  taken— a  bit  further  into  the  ground— I 
daresay  that  even  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  will  agree  with  me  that  this  has 
happened  in  many,  many  incidents. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this,  the 
province  of  Ontario,  the  government  of  this 
province  which  has  the  responsibility  to  out- 
line and  define  the  rules,  has  never  bothered 
to  do  so.  The  government  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  which  has  a  responsibility  to  allow 
a  fair  and  impartial  appeal,  has  never  pro- 
vided that  for  him.  The  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  never  bothered  to 
arm  the  small  homeowner  with  the  ammuni- 
tion to  allow  him  to  fight  the  expropriating 


authorities,  and  I  challenge  any  member  on 
the  government  benches  to  stand  up  and 
defend  the  present  system  of  expropriation 
procedures. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  T  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  permit   a    question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  member  if  he  is  aware  that  the 
matter  of  expropriation  was  referred  to  the 
law  reform  commission— that  is  in  addition 
to  all  the  procedures  we  now  have— it  was 
referred  last  year  for  a  study  and  the  report 
is  expected  quite  soon,  on  this  matter  of 
expropriation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  of 
that.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  civil 
rights  commission  —  is  that  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer's  group?— is  also  studying  another 
aspect  of  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
select  committee  of  this  House  unanimously 
recommended  certain  changes  which  were 
never  implemented.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  could  list— if  you  want  to  give  me  a 
minute  or  two— 20,  30,  50  different  studies  by 
commissions,  groups,  appointees,  bodies, 
experts,  and  so  on,  that  are  going  to  bring 
forward  to  the  government  in  due  course  of 
time,  additional  recommendations  about  any 
variety  of  subjects.  I  say,  sir,  that  the  gov- 
ernment's record  in  accepting  recommenda- 
tions carefully  considered  is  one  to  which 
they  can  point  with  no  pride.  I  can  say,  sir, 
that  it  is  no  answer  to  a  problem  to  identify 
it  my  name.  Yes,  expropriation  is  a  problem 
and  we  have  put  it  away  by  referring  it  to 
the  law  reform  commission,  or  to  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer,  or  to  a  select  committee,  because  in 
the  few  years  that  I  have  sat  in  this  House 
I  have  seen  these  reports  come  to  us  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  month,  and  the 
responsible  Minister  stands  up  and  says, 
"This  is  a  very  important  report  and  believe 
me  we  are  going  to  consider  it."  How  long 
have  they  been  considering  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  expropriation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  passed  legislation 

last  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  they  passed  legislation  last 
year  certainly,  and  I  am  sure  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  as  he  sat  in  the  House  and 
listened  to  the  debates  on  that,  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  legislation  only  nibbled  at 
the  edges  of  this  very  serious  problem.  It 
is  no  answer  at  all. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  concerned 
with  that— but  as  far  as  sitting  in  the  House  I 
think  that  my  record  in  his  House  is  perhaps 
as  good  as  any  other  member's. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  that 
and  I  mentioned  to  this  Minister  outside  the 
House  today  that  I  was  very  dehghted  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  sat  here  and  who  did  hsten,  and  Hstened 
very  carefully  to  what  goes  on.  My  criticism 
of  him  is  not  in  his  attendance  or  in  his 
listening.  My  criticism  to  him  is  that  having 
listened,  he  did  not  listen  well,  and  in  his 
position  in  the  Cabinet  he  did  not  bring  into 
force  some  of  the  legitimate  decisions  that 
have  been  thrown  in  that  direction.  That  is 
my  criticism  of  him,  sir. 

Now,  back  to  housing.  Housing  starts  in 
any  one  year  represent  only  a  small  percent- 
age—from some  2  to  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
existing  stock  of  some  5.5  dwelling  units  in 
Canada.  Ontario  has  a  stock  of  some 
1,850,000  units  of  which  68  per  cent  are 
owner-occupied.  Metropolitan  Toronto  at 
the  moment  has  an  estimated  555,000  dwell- 
ing units  of  all  types,  including  some  320,000 
owner-occupied  houses  and  235,000  apart- 
ments. Being  a  Metro  member,  sir,  and  hav- 
ing had  some  better  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem in  Metro  than  perhaps  I  have  in  other 
sections  of  the  province,  a  substantial  part  of 
my  remarks  in  this  matter  are  going  to  be 
directed  to  the  problem  as  it  presently  exists 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  think  it  can  be  gathered  from  these  fig- 
ures that  Metro  accounts  for  about  10  per 
cent  of  all  of  Canada's  housing.  It  is  also 
noted  here  that  Metro's  population  now 
represents  one  tenth  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion. Metro  achieved  a  population  growth  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  in  1966.  Well  Mr. 
Speaker,  housing  starts  in  all  areas  of 
Ontario  dropped  to  52,355  units  in  1966, 
compared  with  66,767  in  1965.  In  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  housing  starts  slumped  to  22,155 
in  1966  as  against  32,506  in  1965.  The  sub- 
stantial point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
the  areas  in  Canada  that  suffered  the  greatest 
decline  in  housing  starts,  namely  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  which  was  down  32  per  cent— and 
Ontario,  as  some  of  my  friends  were  saying,  is 
the  province  of  opportunity.  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall)  is  here,  and  I  hope  he 
will  stay  for  the  duration  of  these  remarks 
because  a  substantial  part  of  them  are  directed 
at  him.  Ontario— down  22  per  cent  in  this 
province  of  opportunity— in  the  last  year 
recorded  the  biggest  gain  in  net  family  forma- 


tion because  of  the  large  increase  in  immigra- 
tion: more  than  30  per  cent.  In  marriages 
eight  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  population 
in  Ontario  went  up  and  the  housing  accom- 
modation went  down. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Who  caused 
that? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  very  happy  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Humber  asked  that  question,  and  I 
am  sure  that  even  he  will  agree  with  me 
after  I  am  through— if  he  does  not  now— that 
the  substantial  cause  of  it  is  the  lack  of  action 
by  the  Conservative  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  additional  figures,  I 
think,  may  be  of  interest  to  my  friend  who 
has  substantial  municipal  experience,  knows 
land  values,  building  costs,  and  so  on.  I  think 
these  figures  will  iinpress  him.  The  unusual 
increase  in  demand  coupled  with  the  equally 
unusual  drop  in  housing  supplies  has  its 
effect  on  house  prices  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
statistics. 

On  July  15,  1963,  the  average  price  of  new 
houses  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  some 
$20,811.  On  January  30,  1967,  something 
less  than  four  years  later,  the  average  price  of 
all  new  houses  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  had 
risen  to  the  figure  of  $29,666.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  price  of  new  houses 
in  that  period  of  something  less  than  four 
years,  had  risen  by  $9,000.  I  do  not  think 
even  the  member  for  Humber,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  express  the  opinion  that  the  average 
income  of  people  had  increased  in  anywhere 
near  that  percentage. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  What  caused  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  caused  that?  Lack  of 
action  by  the  member's  government.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  member, 
did  he  ever  hear  of  the  word  "money"? 

Mr.  Singer:  What  caused  that  was  lack  of 
action  by  the  government. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Oh,  a  lot  of  fuff- 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  am  going  to  delineate 
this,  letter  for  letter  and  fact  for  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  the  member  for  Humber 
will  stay  with  it  so  he  can  hear  the  full  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  will  be  here,  the  mem- 
ber should  not  worry. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Being  the  intelligent  man  that 
he  is  he  will  be  convinced  when  he  has  the 
facts  before  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1953  the  average  price  of 
all  sales  listed  by  the  Toronto  real  estate 
board  was  a  figure  of  $14,424.  In  1966,  some 
13  years  later,  the  average  price  had  risen  to 
$21,950.  That  is,  all  houses,  new  and  old 
ones  together.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  fig- 
ures should  make  even  the  member  for  Hum- 
ber  think  about  what  has  been  happening. 
Residential  sales,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  May  of 
1955  to  May  of  1966— the  average  price 
throughout  all  of  Metro  and  including  Mark- 
ham,  Richmond  Hill  and  Vaughan  —  the 
average  sale  price  was  $26,173,  Mr.  Speaker 
if  you  listen  to  these  figures,  you  just  wonder 
how  any  ordinary  person  living  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  living  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  can  come  close  to  aflFording  this  kind 
of  house  price.  What  these  figures  in  fact 
mean  is  that  most  families  who  come  into 
the  market  for  a  new  house  do  not  have  the 
necessary  down  payment  or  income  to  afford 
the  27  per  cent  income  to  debt  ratio,  and  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Humber  will 
agree  that  is  a  reasonable  assumption  by 
which  home  buying  should  be  done  today. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  That  is  not  the  answer, 

though. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  have  not  come  to  the 
answers;  I  am  presenting  the  criticism  first. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  OhI 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  the  answers  are  going  to 
come  and  if  my  friend  will  bear  with  me  he 
will  have  them. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  will  be  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  These  people  are  forced  to 
compete  for  accommodation  in  the  resale 
house  or  apartment  market,  but  because  of 
the  drastic  44  per  cent  decline  in  apartment 
building,  the  vacancy  rate  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  has  fallen  below  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Because  of  increased  operating  cost, 
municipal  taxes  and  demand,  rents  are  raised, 
thus  causing  greater  hardship  for  those  of 
modest  means. 

To  further  aggravate  the  problem, 
hundreds  of  housing  units— and  this  is  what 
I  was  touching  on  earlier  in  relation  to 
expropriation— are  being  removed  from  the 
market  every  year,  through  demolition,  for 
public  urban  renewal  and  private  revelop- 
ment.  This  means  that  as  many  families 
upgrade  their  standards  of  housing  there  is 


no  feathering  down  or  less  expensive  or  lower 
rental  dwellings  to  accommodate  the  lower 
income  group. 

For  example,  demolition  removed  3,067 
housing  units  from  the  market  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  in  the  last  three  years.  Yet  urban 
planners  are  encouraging  great  schemes  to 
remove  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
lowest-priced  units  from  the  market  before 
knowing  quite  where  the  evicted  and  expro- 
priated residents  are  going  to  be  relocated. 
And  there  is  no  effort  at  all  on  the  govern- 
ment benches  to  try  and  work  this  sort  of 
thing  out  in  advance;  none  at  all. 

I  suggest  that  in  many  cases  it  is  debatable 
whether  many  of  these  dwellings  in  urban 
renewal  areas  are  blighted  to  the  point  where 
they  cannot  be  rehabilitated.  The  government 
gets  caught  up  in  these  great  phrases  and 
these  great  schemes.  Redevelopment  is  the 
thing.  It  does  not  matter,  unfortunately,  that 
300  people  have  to  go  because  we  are  going 
to  clean  up  a  bhght  area,  but  where  are  they 
going  to?  Who  knows?  It  sounds  good  and 
maybe  our  phrase  makers  will  give  us  another 
phrase  that  will  sound  good  when  we  go  out 
onto  the  hustings  next  time  around. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  we  must 
and  we  can  make  it  possible  for  the  person 
with  $5,000  to  $6,000  a  year  income-this  is 
the  sort  of  person  that  we  have  to  worry 
about,  all  of  us,  including  the  government— 
to  provide  through  his  own  resources,  without 
subsidy,  a  decent  home  for  his  family. 

Housing  legislation  should  be  changed  and 
must  be  changed  to  allow  a  man  earning 
$100  to  $120  a  week  to  purchase  a  $20,000 
home  with  a  thousand  dollar  down  payment 
and  a  $19,000  mortgage  or  mortgages,  amor- 
tized over  a  40-year  period.  This  is  why 
you  have  heard  my  leader  say  that  this  prov- 
ince has  to  get  back  into  the  second  mortgage 
field  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  we 
have  not  heard  a  murmur  about  that  from  the 
goverrmient  benches.  So  the  problem  gets 
worse  and  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

Another  serious  problem,  and  this  concerns 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  the  over- 
all programme.  It  is  that  the  housing  short- 
age in  Metro  is  partially  attributable  to  the 
existence  of  multiplicity  of  building  codes  and 
zoning  standards  which  are  enforced  by 
municipalities  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
production  of  low-cost  housing  almost 
impossible. 

Mass  production  techniques  should  be 
employed  and  can  be  employed,  and  the  use 
of    new    cost-cutting    materials    encouraged. 
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Prefabrication  can  reduce  costs  without 
reducing  quality.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
a  very  simple  and  obvious  thing  for  this 
government  to  use  its  power  to  bring  about 
a  standard  building  code  at  least  in  the 
Metropolitan   Toronto   planning    region. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Sure. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  understand  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  was  one  of  the  main 
architects  of  the  master  plan  of  North  York; 
am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  was  passed  actually 
before  I  entered  on  the  council.    I  support  it. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Then  the  member  is 
suggesting  that  we  abolish  the  master  plan 
of  the  major  municipalities  and  have  this 
government  stampede  and  standardize  all 
zoning  by-laws? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  am  surprised,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  sort  of  a  question  can 
come  from  a  man  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Humber,  who  has  had  substantial  experience 
on  a  municipal  council.  It  was  good  experi- 
ence and  he  gave  great  public  service  in  that 
capacity.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  this:  that 
surely  our  intelligence  has  moved  far  enough 
along  the  way  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  a  common  set  of  zoning  by-laws 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  area- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  have  a  common  set  of 
building  by-laws.  And  I  would  think  the 
experience  that  has  been  gained  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Etobicoke,  Scarborough  and  North 
York,  along  with  the  experience  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  brings  enough  intelhgence  to  that 
problem  today.  I  would  think  as  well,  that 
it  makes  sense  to  encourage  and  allow  the 
use  of  prefabricated  materials,  encourage  new 
techniques  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  also 
to  remove  so  many  of  the  burdens  the  munici- 
pal process  places  in  the  way  of  development. 
I  am  going  to  come  to  that  in  detail  a  little 
later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question?  Is  he  aware  of 
the  address  that  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  made  to  the  housing  conference  last 
Friday  at  the  Royal  York  hotel  in  which  he 
spoke  on  this  very  matter  that  the  member 
is  speaking  of?  The  work  of  the  national  re- 
search council  in  this  particular  field  and  how 


municipalities  should  take  advantage  of  that 
research  work  was  also  discussed  at  that  con- 
ference- 
Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
about  my  views  of  that  conference.  Perhaps 
this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  divert  to  that 
point.  I  was  very  interested  to  see  my  friend, 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs,  appear 
there,  and  also  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  from  an- 
other jurisdiction.  They  all  patted  each  other 
on  the  back  and  there  was  sort  of  mild  criti- 
cism. One  said,  "Maybe  you  shouldn't  have 
gone  that  far".  But  the  interesting  thing  that 
emerged  from  that  conference  is  that  the  con- 
ferees, the  people  they  assembled  to  hear 
all  of  this  collective  wisdom,  rebelled. 

They  were  not  accepting  this  pap  any  more 
and  they  made  their  opinions  quite  clear  and 
they  expressed  them  most  vociferously  and 
most  ably.  And  there  was  real  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  responsible  provincial  people 
and  the  responsible  federal  people  for  their 
lack  of  action.  There  was  a  violent  con- 
demnation directed  to  government  on  both 
levels  and  I  am  not  here  as  an  apologist  for 
tlie  federal  government's  actions  in  this  field. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  any  better  than  the 
provincial  government.  There  was  a  violent 
and  justified  condemnation  directed  at  both 
levels  of  government  in  regard  to  their  lack 
of  action  which  has  brought  about  this  hous- 
ing crisis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  that  his  opinion  of  what  went 
on  at  that  meeting  is  quite  incorrect. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  neither  a 
question  nor  even  a  point  of  order.  Now  the 
Minister  would  be  entitled— I  would  welcome 
his  participation  in  this  debate.  I  would  wel- 
come his  participation  and  that  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Development,  because 
we  would  certainly  love  to  hear  what  HOME 
means;  what  home  ownership  made  easy  is 
really  going  to  do  and  when  it  is  going  to  do 
it.  And  again  diverting,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  forced  from  the  plan  I  have  in  regard 
to  these  remarks. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs);  Do  not  depart.  Do 
not  depart.        ,.?.j,/        '' •;;     ;  ;.7j.  t/' 

Mr.  Singer:  I  v^ould  b^  delighted  to  heat 
from  the  Ministers— and  if  I  have  not  named 
the  right  ones,  from  whoever  is  responsible— 
what  this  prqgramme  is  going  to  do,  when  it 
is  going  to  do  it  and  how  it  is  going  to  do  it. 
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The  record  in  the  past  speaks  for  itself.    It  is 
shameful  and  it  is  disgraceful. 

Now  again,  for  the  third  time  since  I  have 
been  in  the  House  we  have  a  brand  new  pro- 
gramme. It  has  got  a  fancier  name,  the 
fanciest  name  jet.  I  suppose  as  they  bring 
down  more  and  more  people  from  the  press 
gallery,  there  will  be  more  and  more  ideas  and 
use  of  initials  and  so  on,  to  put  a  nicer  bind- 
ing, to  put  a  nicer  silver  wrapping  on  the 
package.  But  it  is  what  is  in  the  package 
that  counts,  and  up  to  now  we  do  not  know. 
All  our  questions  directed  to  the  government 
since  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  have 
brought  forth  really  no  answers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  back.  I 
would  say  that  the  absolute  shortage  of  hous- 
ing, and  I  think  this  is  established,  and  the 
astronomical  rise  in  costs  can  be  most  directly 
attributed  to  the  failure  of  this  government  to 
develop  adequate  housing  policies.  The  pro- 
vincial government  has  abandoned  its  munici- 
palities and  left  them  financially  incapable  of 
supporting  adequate  residential  growth.  The 
pressing  load  of  education  costs  borne  by 
municipalities,  coupled  with  their  inadequate 
non-residential  tax  base,  has  forced  munici- 
palities to  prohibit  new  housing  in  many 
major  urban  areas.  Such  new  housing  has 
been  prohibited  because  the  municipalities 
cannot  afford  the  cost  inherent  in  the  resi- 
dential growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  listen  to  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  introduce  his 
Budget,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  had 
hoped  at  long  last  there  was  going  to  be 
some  recognition  of  the  problems  of  munici- 
palities. But  we  listened  in  vain.  The  figures 
sounded  great  and  the  old  saw  about  figures 
do  not  lie,  but  liars  can  figure,  came  back  to 
me  most  forcefully  as  I  tried  to  analyze  the 
costs  and  the  manner  of  procedure  that  was 
set  out  in  this  Budget.  There  is  no  relief  for 
municipalities  in  this  Budget.  None  whatso- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  government  proudly  adds  together  all 
sorts  of  figures  and  says  we  are  going  to  spend 
a  billion  dollars  and  some  odd,  on  education, 
but  when  you  break  this  down  and  recognize 
that  they  are  getting  four  more  points  on 
personal  income  tax  from  Ottawa,  one  more 
point  on  corporation  tax  from  Ottawa,  $150 
million  of  money  that  Ottawa  used  to  spend 
on  vocational  institutions  and  another  $250 
million  more— when  you  break  all  of  this 
down,  you  recognize  that  the  only  real  in- 
crease in  education  that  Ontario  is  giving  in 
this  Budget,  over  what  it  did  last  year,  is  a 
paltry  $60  million,  which  no  more  than  takes 


care  of  the  growth  rate  because  we  have 
more  pupils  and  higher  operating  costs.  That 
is  all  it  does.  It  does  not  even  take  care  of  it 
at  that.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
Budget  there  is  no  relief  at  all  to  munici- 
palities for  education  costs.  They  are  in  a 
worse  position  in  1967-68  than  tliey  were 
in  1966-67.  And  those  figures  a^e,  in  fact, 
the  true  figures  and  I  defy  any  member  of  the 
government  to  stand  up  and  challenge  that, 
and  especially  defy  the  Minister  of  Education 
or  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to  produce  figures 
that  are  contrary  to  that.  So  what  have  we 
got?  We  have  got  our  municipalities  in  a 
worse  position  from  an  education  position 
than  they  were  before  and  this  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  municipalities  have  been 
hamstrung  in  allowing  the  provision  of  more 
housing. 

There  are  1,500  fine  acres  of  residential 
land  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  today  that  have 
trunk  services  to  their  borders  and  they  are 
standing  idle  now.  Why  are  they  standing  idle, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Because  the  municipalities  are 
unable  to  allow  those  developments  to  con- 
tinue in  an  economic  way.  The  cost  of  new 
housing  is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  most  of  the 
residents  of  this  province,  predominantly  be- 
cause of  the  policies  and  the  demands  of  the 
provincial  and  the  municipal  governments. 
And  this  is  where  the  bottleneck  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  no  new  combination  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet  is  going  to  change  it.  We 
need  some  action  and  we  are  not  getting  it. 

This  government's  failure  to  organize  its 
municipalities  on  a  sound  regional  and  finan- 
cial basis,  and  I  am  going  to  come  to  that 
later  on  in  my  remarks,  has  forced  many 
municipalities  to  plan  their  communities  on 
the  basis  of  assessment  revenues  and  impose 
excessive  capital  imposts  on  the  limited 
amount  of  housing  they  will  permit. 

And  at  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  this  abundantly  clear  as  well.  The  im- 
position of  imposts  on  builders  or  developers 
really  is  not  soaking  the  builders  or  developers 
at  all.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  builder  or  developer 
who  paid  any  more  money  to  build  his  houses 
because  of  these  additional  imposts.  I  have 
yet  to  see  a  builder  or  developer,  if  he  is 
able  to  manoeuvre  at  all,  lose  money  because 
of  these  imposts.  What  happens  with  these 
imposts?  They  are  passed  on  to  the  home 
buyer  and  they  are  paid  for  by  the  home 
buyer  with  additional  profits  piled  upon  them. 
And  this  government  allows  it  to  happen. 

The  provincial  government's  failure  to 
organize  its  municipalities  on  a  sound  regional 
and  financial  basis  has  forced  many  munict« 
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palities  to  plan  their  communities  on  the  basis 
of  assessment  revenues,  and  I  repeat  that 
again  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  This  planning  by 
assessment  blocks  the  construction  of  smaller 
houses  and  higher  density  and  correspond- 
ingly lower  costs.  This  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  housing  needs.  The  municipalities  cannot 
afford  this  type  of  housing  because  it  does 
not  generate  enough  taxes  to  support  increas- 
ing education  costs.  We  go  round  in  this 
ever-increasing  circle,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a 
combination  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
does  nothing  to  alleviate  the  problem  at  all. 

There  are  many  examples  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  The  fine  old  residential  communities 
built  on  25  foot  or  35  foot  lots  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  alone.  Permission  to  build  on  lots 
of  this  size  would,  in  itself,  reduce  low-cost 
by  almost  50  per  cent.  But  this  is  an 
anathema  to  the  provincial  plan.  This  is  an 
anathema  to  the  municipal  plan.  But  there 
has  been  no  leadership  come  at  all  from  this 
government,  by  way  of  real  research,  or  real 
decision  in  allowing  cost-saving  methods  of 
construction  or  smaller  lot  use  to  be  carried 
on. 

In  the  climate  that  has  been  created  by  the 
provincial  government  the  municipalities  are 
only  too  willing  to  impose— not  only  willing, 
but  they  are  anxious  and  eager  they  are 
forced  to  impose— arbitrary  and  unrealistic 
conditions  upon  new  development.  Virtually 
all  of  these  unrealistic  conditions  are  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  by  the  provincial 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The  muni- 
cipalities are  utterly  neglecting  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  consumer  that  ultimately  pays  the 
cost  of  each  and  every  demand  they  are  so 
ready  to  make.  I  cannot  over-emphasize  this. 
Really  these  are  not  levies.  In  no  way  are 
they  levies  on  the  builder  or  the  developer. 
They  are  levies  on  the  home  buyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Of  course,  of  course.  So  one 
would  serve  no  purpose  because  I  have  sat  on 
councils,  and  I  have  sat  in  these  halls,  and 
I  have  sat  on  committees,  and  everybody  rubs 
their  hands  and  says,  'let  us  soak  the  devel- 
oper, we  are  really  going  to  get  him*.  Nobody 
soaks  the  developer.  You  are  soaking  the 
ordinary  citizen  of  Ontario  that  has  to  go  out 
and  buy  that  house.  And  this  is  what  we  are 
sanctioning  and  encouraging  in  allowing  them 
to  continue  and  it  is  getting  worse  as  time 
goes  on. 

Hon.  Mr,  Spooner:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member   another   question?    Do   you  realize 


that  one  of  the  things  that  has  greatly 
increased  the  cost  of  housing  in  recent  years, 
is  the  federal  sales  tax?  That  is  a  statement, 
not  a  question. 

The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was 
that,  do  you  think— in  your  opinion— is  it 
better  that  the  cost  of  local  improvements 
should  be  paid  for  in  cash  and  borne  as 
part  of  the  mortgage  financing  of  a  home,  or 
do  you  think  that  they  should  be  added  to 
the  taxes  and  financed  by  the  municipalities 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  as  we  used  to  do 
many  years  ago? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  part 
of  the  Minister's  statement  is  only  academic. 
There  is  no  ability  to  pay  for  them  in  cash 
now.  If  you  have  to  wait  to  do  it  on  the 
local  improvement  basis,  it  cannot  be  done, 
because  the  municipalities  have  run  out  of 
credit.    They  cannot— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  In  my  municipality,  in  the 
township  of  North  York  it  is,  and  I  served 
on  that  council  for  five  years.  I  am  sorry 
the  member  for  Humber  has  gone— he  would 
confirm  it  for  Etobicoke— and  I  am  sure  if 
there  were  any  of  the  members  here  from 
Scarborough,  they  would  confirm  it  as  well. 

There  just  is  not  enough  capital  borrowing 
power  in  those  municipalities  to  let  them  put 
these  services  in  by  local  improvement.  They 
just  cannot  do  it.  The  other  day  the  Metro- 
politan executive  committee  said,  "We  are 
not  criticizing  the  education  demands.  But 
even  though  you  want  and  probably  you  need 
$150  million  in  capital  money,  we  can  only 
give  you  $50  million."  This  is  the  bind  that 
takes  place,  this  is  the  squeeze  in  which 
everybody  is  caught.  So  the  Minister  poses 
only  an  academic  question. 

There  is  no  question  now  of  putting  these 
things  on  locals.  The  ordinary  expanding 
municipality  in  Ontario  today  cannot  put 
them  on  locals  because  they  have  not  that 
much  borrowing  power.  They  need  their 
borrowing  power  to  build  incinerators  and 
parks  and  schools  and  so  on.  They  cannot 
put  these  locals  on  if  they  have  a  burgeoning 
and  expanding  residential  development;  the 
Minister  knows  that  far  better  than  I. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  his  remarks: 
"Is  it  not  true  that  the  federal  sales  tax  is 
added  to  the  cost?"  I  say  yes,  this  is  true. 
And  as  I  said  earlier  too,  I  make  no  apologies 
for  the  actions  of  the  federal  government  in 
this  regard.  The  federal  government  in  their 
housing  policy   is   in   the   same  bed   and   is 
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equally  blameworthy  with  this  government. 
But  we  can  talk  about  this  government  here 
and  hopefully  we  can  do  something  about  it. 
The  federal  government's  record  in  this  field 
is  not  praiseworthy  at  all,  but  the  provincial 
government  which  has  more  effective  control 
can,  and  should,  do  something  about  it. 

Now,  back  to  the  sales  tax.  The  11  per 
cent  federal  sales  tax  certainly  has  some 
effect  on  raising  the  cost,  as  does  the  5  per 
cent  provincial  tax.  We  have  just  had  this 
new  advanced  "go-go"  budget.  Did  anybody 
see  in  the  budget  any  removal  of  the  prov- 
incial sales  tax  on  building  materials? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  do  not  understand  the 
mentality  of  this  goverrmient,  that  when  they 
get  into  trouble  or  when  they  have  a  bad 
record  being  brought  home  to  them,  they  say, 
"Well,  it  is  not  our  fault,  those  fellows  up  in 
Ottawa  are  all  to  blame."  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial field  of  responsibility  here.  Their 
record  is  shameful  and  disgraceful  and  we 
get  no  answers.  I  say  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  my  good  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  who  listens  and  who  does 
his  homework  and  who  makes  most  frequently 
intelligent  remarks  in  the  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince, that  it  is  no  answer  to  say  "Isn't  it  ter- 
rible that  Ottawa  puts  on  an  11  per  cent  tax." 
The  Minister  should  look  to  himself  and  to 
his  colleagues.  The  government  has  just  put 
on  a  five  per  cent  sales  tax,  and  did  not  dis- 
turb it  at  all  in  its  last  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  climate  that  has  been 
created  by  the  provincial  government,  the 
municipalities  are  only  too  willing  to  impose 
arbitrary  and  unrealistic  conditions  on  new 
development.  Virtually  all  of  these  unrealistic 
conditions  are  sanctioned  by  the  provincial 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  recall 
that  I  read  that  before  and  that  is  what 
brought  the  Minister  to  his  feet,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  repetition.  Municipalities  are 
utterly  neglecting  the  fact  that  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  ultimately  pays  the  cost  of  each 
and  every  demand.  Many  of  these  conditions, 
such  as  the  mandatory  provisions  of  under- 
ground hydro— and  these  provisions  are  get- 
ting more  and  more  severe— may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  merit  in  themselves.  Certainly  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  we  had  all  the  wires 
buried  underground,  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
we  all  had  five  garages,  colour  television  sets 
in  every  room,  and  we  all  drove  Cadillacs. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  to  drive 
our  own  cars;  we  do  not  have  drivers  pro- 
vided for  us.  These  things  would  all  be 
wonderful,  Mr.  Speaker.    ■-■  '"-    i-"  ;  ;.   -*^^^  z^- 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  weird  view  of  life. 
Mr.  Singer:  Weird? 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Five  television  sets 
and  ten  automobiles- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  is  here  and  making  his  usual 
erudite  contribution  to  this  debate.  I  am 
going  to  come  to  him  later  in  the  substantial 
part  of  my  speech  when  I  want  to  deal  with 
the  affairs  of  his  department.  At  the  moment 
I  am  dealing  with  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  is  boast- 
ing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these 
things  would  be  great;  I  think  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  we  buried  all  hydro  wires, 
buried  television  aerial  wires  and  so  on;  it 
would  be  wonderful,  but  can  we  afford  it, 
Mr.  Speaker?  This  is  the  point.  Can  we 
afford  all  of  these  new  gimmicks  that  the 
municipalities  are  dreaming  up  to  make 
houses  more  expensive?  All  these  gimmicks 
are  being  encouraged  by  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  Now  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pening, this  is  why  these  prices  have  gone  so 
high.  Can  we  afford  it?  Has  the  time  not 
come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  realistic  look  at 
the  essentials  that  go  into  the  houses  has  to 
be  taken? 

Is  it  not  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  began  to  provide  some  leadership 
on  the  size  of  lots,  on  building  standards,  on 
considering  whether  or  not  it  is  important 
today  that  every  service  wire  must  be  buried 
underground,  that  everyone  must  have  side- 
walks, that  there  must  be  28-foot  paved  roads, 
that  there  must  be  storm  sewers  that  are 
nicely  buried  and  on  and  on  and  on,  that  we 
must  have  the  large-sized  lots  and  two-car 
garages  and  all  these  things.  Is  it  not  impor- 
tant today  when  we  are  faced  with  a  housing 
crisis,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government 
begin  to  examine  these  standards  and  see  if, 
realistically,  something  could  not  be  done  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  housing?  It  is  my 
opinion,  sir,  that  if  the  goverrmient  reahstic- 
ally  looked  at  this  and  gave  the  leadership  in 
this  problem  that  it  has  the  responsibility  to 
do,  the  cost  of  houses  could  be  drastically 
dropped  and  the  person  who  earns  an 
average  income  would  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion to  provide  himself  with  housing  accom- 
modation, rather  than  to  have  to  look  to 
government  by  way  of  subsidies. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  cause  of  the  high 
cost  of  housing  is  the  excessively  high  cost 
of  land.  The  supply  of  developable  land  is 
far  short  of  the  demand.  In  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  its  cost  has  more  than  doubled  in 
three  years.  Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  municipality  today  a  50-foot  lot  at 
Jane  Street  and  Sheppard  Avenue  in  a  new 
subdivision,  is  being  sold— a  50-foot  vacant 
lot-at  the  price  of  $14,000.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  kind  of  a  housing  climate  have  we  in 
this  province,  when  this  is  in  fact  what  is 
happening?  At  the  comer  of  Jane  and  Shep- 
pard, way  out  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  a  50-foot  ordinary, 
single-family  housing  lot  is  commanding  and 
getting  a  sale  price  of  $14,000.  What  kind 
of  a  house  can  you  put  on  that?  My  builder 
friends  tell  me  that  the  least  cost  of  a  house 
is  another  $15,000.  If  you  take  $14,000  for 
the  lot  and  $15,000  for  the  house  and  you 
put  a  profit  on  top  of  that,  the  cheapest  house 
in  these  new  subdivisions  that  you  are  able 
to  get  towards  the  end  of  February  1967,  is 
over  $30,000. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Well, 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  could— 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  just  fantastic,  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  what  do  we  get?  We  get  four  initials 
out  of  the  alphabet  that  are  supposed  to 
solve  everybody's  problems. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  facts  and  I  think  there  are  several  obvious 
things  that  must  be  done.  I  think  the  prov- 
ince must  re-organize  its  municipalities  on 
a  regional  basis.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that 
at  greater  length  because  I  do  want  to  com- 
ment on  several  remarks  that  were  made 
earlier  in  this  plan  called  design  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  remarks  that  were  added  to  it 
this  year.  There  must  be  substantial  relief,  as 
my  leader  has  so  well  said,  given  to  munici- 
palities for  the  cost  of  education,  so  that  the 
municipalities  are  financially  capable  of 
accepting  residential  growth.  The  province 
must  work  out  a  scheme  whereby  major  trunk 
services  are  provided— and  not  provided  at  a 
cost  that  is  put  back  on  the  municipality. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  there  has  to  be 
provincial  financing  in  this.  Levy  it  back  in 
due  course  over  the  homeowners  if  you  will, 
but  somewhere  along  the  line  you  have  to 
allow  the  municipalities  to  be  able  to  func- 
tion. There  must  be  control  over  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic  demands  placed   on  housing 


by  the  agencies  of  government  and  by  the 
municipalities.  And  finally,  there  must  be  a 
complete  revision  in  planning  and  appeal  pro- 
cedures so  that  there  can  be  efficient  opera- 
tion with  all  possible  speed. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  it.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  spending  a  little  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  talking  about  the  problems  that 
face  ex-urban  development.  That  is  to  say, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  north  of  Steeles  Avenue  in  the 
townships  of  Vaughan  and  Markham.  And 
this  is  where  there  are  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land  available  for  development.  With  what 
hope  can  we  look  forward  to  anything 
meaningful  being  done  in  these  two  large 
and  suustantially  undeveloped  townships  in- 
sofar as  providing  accommodation  is  con- 
cerned? Some  of  the  typical  problems  facing 
developers  in  the  northern  ex-urban  area  are 
tliese:  There  are  no  sanitary  sewage  facilities 
available  for  the  new  houses.  I  am  sorry  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  has 
gone  because  I  did  hear  a  rumour  and  I 
want  to  confirm  it.  Maybe  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  can  confirm  it— about  the 
Vaughan  and  Markham  and  Malvern  areas.  I 
hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  thought  that  in 
the  government's  panic  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing going  it  is  going  to  get  back  into  the 
package  sewer  plant  business  in  this  area.  I 
wish  somebody  would  answer  that  one  for 
me,  because  if  it  is— if  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  cannot  tell  me,  I  hope  some- 
body can  tell  me  over  there  if  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  allow  the  construction  of 
package  sewer  plants  all  over  again— after 
Metro,  in  the  last  13  years  has  spent  millions, 
even  hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars  to  do 
away  with  those  and  to  build  big  trunk  sewers 
and  proper  sewage  treatment  plants— if  you 
are  going  to  get  back  into  the  package  sewer 
business  you  will  just  set  the  clock  back  and 
destroy  the  15  years  of  progress  that  it  has 
already  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Who  gave  the  member 
that  idea  that  we  were  planning  on  package 
sewers  for  Malvern?  Where  did  he  get  that 
information,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  have  heard  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  who  did  he  hear 
it  from? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Min- 
ister would  just  restrain  his  temper  I  will  tell 
him.  I  have  heard  this  from  many  people 
who  are  anxious  to  know  how  HOME  is 
going  to  work.    We  have  asked  questions  of 
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the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
about  how  he  is  going  to  get  services  into 
Malvern.  The  questions  are  here  but  there 
are  no  answers,  and  so  we  have  begun  to 
inquire  around  and  those  of  us  who  know  a 
little  bit  about  this,  by  reason  of  experience, 
recognize  that  if  anything  close  to  the  Min- 
ister's fancy  ideas  about  quick  development 
can  be  done  it  has  to  be  done  by  emergency 
measures  such  as  the  creation  of  package 
sewer  plants.  Now  this  illusion,  if  I  am 
wrong— I  hope  I  am  wrong— this  illusion  can 
be  dispelled  and  quickly,  if  either  my  good 
friend,  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  or 
his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development,  will  stand  up  and  tell  us  how 
he  is  going  to  do  it  and  when  he  is  going  to 
do  it. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  are  not  dreaming  up  any  horror  stories 
because  we  like  to.  We  want  whys  and  we 
want  to  know  how  the  government  is  going 
to  do  it.  I  know  how  many  millions  of 
dollars  went  into  planning  a  new  sewerage 
system  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  I  know  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  those  moneys  by  borrowing 
and  by  raising  taxes.  I  know  how  difficult  it 
was  to  build  these  new  sewage  treatment 
plants.  I  know  how  hard  it  has  been  to  try 
to  clear  up  pollution  in  the  Don  River  and 
the  Humber  River  and  to  try  to  get  it  out  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  my  genuine  fear  that 
this  government  is  about  to  set  the  clock  back. 

I  hope  I  am  vvorong.  I  hope  we  are  not 
going  to  get  into  the  package  sewer  plant 
business  again  in  this  area,  but  if  I  am 
wrong,  for  goodness  sake  let  one  responsible 
Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  get  up  and  tell  us  how 
they  are  going  to  build  these  houses  in 
Malvern  and  Vaughan  and  other  places.  Let 
them  tell  us.  They  have  not  taken  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  into  their  confidence.  They 
have  not  taken  the  public  of  Ontario  into 
their  confidence.  They  have  not  even  taken 
into  their  confidence  the  council  of  the  town- 
ship of  Scarborough. 

I  heard  the  Prime  Minister  on  Friday 
morning  saying,  "Oh  well,  that  fellow 
LaMille  of  Scarborough— he  was  a  Liberal 
candidate  in  the  last  election,  what  can  you 
expect  from  him?  He  was  criticizing  us— 
he  was  a  terrible  fellow— he  ran  as  a  Liberal 
candidate— he  has  no  right  to  criticize  us". 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor  of  the 
borough  of  Scarborough,  if  there  is  going  to 
be  housing  development  in  his  area,  has 
every  right  to  be  consulted  about  how  it  is 
going  to  be  done.  But  neither  he  nor  his 
council,  nor  his  expert  advisor*,  have  been 


brought  into  this  picture  at  all.  And  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  more  we  hear  about 
the  so-called  HOME  the  bigger  farce,  it 
becomes  obvious,  that  it  is.  There  just  is  no 
development  plan  for  housing  at  all  that 
means  anything  that  is  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written. 

Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  problems  that 
are  facing  those  people  who  think  that  maybe 
there  is  some  potential  for  development  in 
the  ex-urban  areas  in  Vaughan  and  Markham. 
There  are  no  sewage  treatment  facilities  avail- 
able for  new  housing.  The  water  resources 
commission  will  not  allow  the  construction  of 
any  further  treatment  plants— at  least  that  is 
the  position  at  the  moment.  Hopefully  we  will 
not  depart  from  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Let  us  not  depart  from 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  because  the  rivers  and 
streams  are  already  over-polluted.  The  result 
is:  no  plans  for  subdivisions.  My  friend  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  knows  this  full 
well;  if  you  cannot  process  a  plan  of  sub- 
division you  are  not  going  to  build  any  houses 
on  these  vacant  areas,  are  you?  No  plans  of 
subdivision  can  be  processed  and  no  houses 
can  be  built  until  a  long  range  sewage  plan 
is  prepared  and  adopted  and  imder  construc- 
tion. The  best  we  could  get  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  and  Development  is  *T 
think  they  are  considering  appointing  some 
consultants  who  in  due  course  are  going  to 
examine  a  plan  and  in  due  course  present 
something  that  somebody  might  pay  for,  so 
that  maybe,  hopefully,  somebody  can  build 
some  sewers."  Now  that  is  about  as  far  as 
we  seem  to  have  gotten  in  this.  No  name 
consultants  have  been  appointed.  There  is  no 
target  date  on  sewage  disposal  plans,  and 
there  is  no  recognition  of  the  responsibility 
for  building  those  sewers  in  the  event  that 
such  plans  are  produced,  so  how  are  they 
going  to  get  houses  into  Markham  and 
Vaughan?  The  water  resources  commission 
has  retained  consulting  engineers  to  produce 
a  scheme  for  massive  trunk  collector  sewers 
which  could  collect  sewage  in  the  Vaughan- 
Markham  area,  and  to  take  it  to  a  treatment 
plant  in  Lake  Ontario.  That  is  the  Metro 
plan.  So  the  government  will  have  to  enlarge 
that  and  enlarge  it  substantially,  perhaps 
even  double  it. 

This  study  should  be  completed,  some 
guesses  are,  within  three  months,  but  the 
next  step  is  for  the  water  resources  commis- 
sion to  work  out  a  proposal  with  Vaughan  and 
Markham    and    Richmond    Hill    whereby,    if 
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the  water  resources  commission  installs  and 
pays  for  such  a  main  collector  sewer— and  it 
would  have  to  be  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  sewage  tunnel— the  local  municipalities 
would  have  to  pay  a  user  tax  at  so  much 
per  thousand  gallons  in  order  to  retire  the 
capital  cost  and  maintain  the  operation.  The 
cost  of  construction  could  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $100  million,  or  even  more. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  about 
£gures  in  that  range  and  if  the  government 
has  any  serious  intention  of  doing  anything 
about  this  problem,  it  should  tell  us  where 
that  money  is  going  to  come  from,  how  it 
is  going  to  be  financed,  and  how  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  housing  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  pretty  good, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  will  the  Minister  tell 
me?    Can  he  tell  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  tell  the  hon.  member  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  know  he  is  not.  He  is 
not  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  Treas- 
urer says  "It  is  not  my  responsibility— it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development",  and  the  Minister  of  Econ- 
omics and  Development  calls  conferences  and 
brings  in  a  Minister  from  Ottawa  and  every- 
body gets  up  and  makes  nice  speeches,  and 
we  have  our  PR  men  sit  down  and  invent  new 
initials— but  we  do  not  get  houses  built.  It  is 
nobody's  responsibility  and  we  do  not  build 
any  houses.  This  is  the  problem  and  this  is 
Avhat  we  are  complaining  about. 

The  water  resources  commission  will  prob- 
ably not  have  a  proposal  ready  until  this 
summer  and  if  it  does  start  construction  it 
will  probably  not  get  under  way  until  mid- 
1968.  This  is  looking  at  it  with  a  liberal 
point  of  view.  This  is  presuming  everything 
could  move  as  fast  as  is  humanly  possible 
and  one  figured  out  how  it  was  going  to  be 
done.  Probably  1969  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate commencement  date,  and  hopefully, 
the  project  might  be  completed  about  1970. 
If  all  the  affected  northern  ex-urban  muni- 
cipalities—Vaughan,  Markham  and  Richmond 
Hill— agree  with  this  scheme,  the  water  re- 
sources commission  will  probably  permit 
something  to  start  reasonably  quickly  but 
there  have  not  even  been  conferences  in  this 
legard. 

On  the  other  hand  the  water  resources  com- 
mission cannot  finance  or  build  such  a  big 
sewage  collector  system  for  these  ex-urban 
.areas  unless  the  area  produces  sufficient  popu- 


lation to  support  it,  so  if  the  Minister  is 
listening  to  me  he  will  recognize  how  we  go 
round  and  round  the  circle  and  end  up  back 
at  the  exact,  same  starting  spot— unless  there 
is  an  irrevocable  commitment  by  Vaughan 
and  Markham  that  they  will  allow  themselves 
to  become  urbanized  and  turned  into  a  resi- 
dential, industrial,  commercial  and  recreation 
area,  which  over  the  next  20  or  30  years  will 
convert  the  northern  ex-urban  areas  into  an 
urban  component  of  Metro.  These  are  the 
problems. 

One  of  the  prime  difficulties  in  all  this  is 
that  while  the  water  resources  commission 
may  be  prepared  to  build  this  great  sewer  and 
see  a  supply  of  lake  water  to  Vaughan  and 
Markham,  and  while  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion may  want  to  buy  huge  tracts  of  land  on 
which  to  build  satellite  towns  in  this  ex-urban 
area,  it  may  well  be  that  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  will  say,  "Oh  horrors,  let  us  not  have 
that— this  area  should  remain  rural  and  a 
green  belt".  These  are  facts  that  come  out 
of  the  Minister's  branch  and  he  knows  that 
full  well.  There  is  no  coordination  in  this  at 
all.  When  are  these  fellows  going  to  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  a  plan?  It  may  be  that 
the  Metro  planning  board— and  this  is  part 
of  the  fantastic  mass  of  legislation  that  has 
been  produced,  which  has  overriding  plan- 
ning jurisdiction  over  this  northern  ex-urban 
area,  which  they  know.  They  have  that  oppor- 
tunity too,  under  the  present  legislation 
because  the  Metro  draft  official  plan  shows 
the  area  to  be  substantially  rural.  The  Metro 
planning  board  land-use  map  shows  this,  in 
fact— 80  per  cent  rural  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  councils  and  planning 
boards  in  Vaughan  and  Markham  have  pro- 
duced and  enacted  official  plans,  which  simi- 
larly show  how  these  areas  would  be  reserved 
for  rural  use.  How  do  you  make  any  sense  out 
of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker?  Who  is  there  to 
coordinate  all  this  variety  of  authorities  and 
bring  them  together  in  a  manner  that  is  going 
to  produce  a  reasonable  plan  for  producing 
housing?  I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
Ministers  would  like  to  interrupt  me  at  this 
point  and  give  me  a  few  answers,  because, 
try  as  we  might  in  our  probing  and  questions, 
in  our  listening  and  reading  and  re-reading 
the  statements  of  the  various  Ministers,  we 
have  had  no  answers  forthcoming.  None  at 
all.  Unfortunately  and  with  great  regret  we 
are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
home  ownership  made  easy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  farce  and  a  delusion— a  further  delu- 
sion   to    be    perpetrated    on    the    people    of 
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Ontario  on  the  eve  of  yet  another  provincial 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this  in  summing  up 
about  the  ex-urban  development.  No  urban 
development  in  the  northern  area,  north  of 
Metro,  will  occur  unless  a  massive  collective 
sewer  is  constructed  and  lake  water  is  sup- 
plied. I  perhaps  omitted  the  question  of  bring- 
ing the  water  in,  but  bring  the  water  in  and 
take  the  sewage  out.  Such  sewer  collector 
and  water  facilities  will  not  be  supplied  unless 
a  population  is  permitted,  sufficient  to  support 
the  payment  of  the  capital  costs  in  the  opera- 
tion—the population  necessary  to  acquire  the 
urbanization  of  the  whole  area. 

How  do  you  solve  that  problem?  If  you  are 
going  to  develop  up  there,  you  have  got  to 
have  a  population  to  support  it  and  if  you  do 
not  have  the  population,  you  cannot  develop. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  quite  elementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  so  elementary  that 
hopefully  the  government  would  have  come 
to  grips  with  it.  But  the  government  has  not. 
All  you  do  is  announce  fancy-name  schemes, 
but  you  do  not  build  any  houses  and  you  do 
not  allow  houses  to  be  built.  The  existing 
official  plans  of  Vaughan  and  Markham  and 
the  Metro  draft  plans  of  the  area  show  it  to 
be  primarily  rural  and,  therefore,  it  will  now 
not  allow  the  population  necessary  to  support 
the  collector  sewers  and  the  water  system. 
The  local  municipalities  of  Vaughan  and 
Markham  have  no  proposals  at  all  before 
them  to  recast  their  official  plans  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  urbanization.  If  and  when 
such  large  scale  official  plans  are  brought  for- 
ward, other  than  as  to  piecemeal  sections 
of  land  which  developers  are  now  attempt- 
ing, Vaughan  and  Markham  will  have  to 
study  them,  hold  pubhc  hearings  and  make 
their  decision.  Then  the  Metro  planning 
board  will  have  to  study  them  and  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  them.  The  com- 
munity planning  branch  will  have  to  study 
them  and  put  in  their  two  cents'  worth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  More  than  that. 

Mn.  Singer:  All  right.  I  was  being  a  bit 
flippant  with  the  abilities  in  that  branch.  They 
will  have  to  carefully  consider  it  and  make 
their  representations.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  everyone  has  carefully  considered  it 
and  ventured  their  opinion,  the  whole  bundle 
will  go  before  the  Ontario  municipal  board 
which  will  make  the  decision. 

By  that  time,  we  are  all  going  to  be  old 
and  tired  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
of  us  are  really  going  to  be  sitting  in  this 


House  and  physically  or  mentally  able  to 
concern  ourselves  too  violently  with  the  prob- 
lems of  housing  in  Markham  and  Vaughan. 
I  just  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  about  the  housing 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  told  you  about  that.  That 
was  the  first  part  of  my  remarks.  The  housing 
authority  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  by  not 
exerting  any  control  over  municipal  plans,  by 
allowing  and  forcing  these  councils  to  put 
additional  burdens,  by  extending  the  plan- 
ning requirements,  bigger  lots,  better  services, 
wider  roads,  better  pavement,  buried  service 
wires,  more  trees— some  of  the  municipalities 
are  telling  you  what  colour  roof  you  can  put 
on— all  these  things  are  costing  money.  You 
have  got  the  serviced  50-foot  lot  at  Jane  and 
Sheppard  selling  for  $14,000  today.  That  is 
for  new   things  within   Metro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  not  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  The  Minister's  depart- 
ment has  allowed  this  to  happen  and  has 
exercised  no  control  over  it.  It  is  getting 
worse  instead  of  better  and  those  figures  I 
gave   earlier  indicate  that. 

The  department  is  allowing  these  massive 
redevelopment  schemes  and  throwing  people 
out  of  houses,  many  of  which  are  quite  good, 
and  saying,  "go  find  yourself  a  place  to  live. 
We  are  not  worried,  we  are  interested  in  the 
redevelopment.  We  are  going  to  put  up 
another  Moss  Park.  High  rents,  no  children. 
We  are  going  to  put  up  another  good-looking 
apartment  development.  But  for  you  poor 
people  who  are  dispossessed,  we  have  got 
something  in  mind.  We  have  got  a  programme 
called  HOME  and  sometime  soon,  we  are 
going  to  have  some  housing  available  for 
you."  That  is  the  situation  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  government,  I  beg 
them,  I  plead  with  them,  for  goodness  sake 
let  us  not  play  fast  and  loose  any  longer  with 
the  problem  of  housing  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  If  there  is  any  meaning,  if  there  is 
any  sincerity  in  the  government's  expressed 
view  in  the  Throne  Speech  that  they  want  to 
do  something  about  housing,  let  us  be  told 
how  it  is  going  to  work.  Let  the  responsible 
Ministers  meet  together  and  talk  together  and 
come  to  the  House  with  a  plan  that  is  going 
to  produce  housing.  Let  us  not  just  have 
these  great  conferences,  where  everybody  in 
high  feather  goes  down  to  the  Royal  York 
hotel  and  makes  nice  speeches  and  they  go 
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away  a  day  later  and  say,  "we  have  had  an- 
other conference,  are  we  not  doing  great?" 
Let  us  figure  out  how  it  is  going  to  be  done. 
Let  us  figure  out  how  we  are  going  to  allow 
the  municipalities  to  finance  these  things. 

Our  great  concern  about  this  Budget  is 
that  there  is  no  relief  in  it  for  home-owners 
and  it  is  going  to  get  worse.  There  is  no 
ability  now,  with  the  educational  problems— 
and  I  am  sorry  the  Minister  of  Education 
has  left— the  demands  of  the  school  teachers 
for  salaries,  the  pressures  for  additional 
accommodation.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  pro- 
viding school  accommodation  for  these  thous- 
ands of  youngsters  that  apparently  are  going 
to  be  without  it,  if  Metro  is  unable  to  give 
them  the  $150  million  they  feel  they  are 
entitled  to.    What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  will  just  wait  for 
developments. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  wait  and  we  wait  and  it 
gets  worse.    We  are  so  tired  of  waiting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  does  not  get  worse. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  only  are  we  tired  of  wait- 
ing, the  people  of  Ontario  are  tired  of  wait- 
ing. And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another 
reason  I  am  sorry  that  the  Prime  Minister  is 
not  here  tonight.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  he 
were  here  tonight,  because  I  could  urge  upon 
him  to  take  this  problem,  just  as  quickly  as 
he  can,  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  let  them 
determine  whether  or  not  they  have  waited 
long  enough. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Look  who  came  in.  Here 
come  the  answers. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  am  sorry  my  good 
friend  the  Minister  was  not  here.  He  could 
have  helped  out  his  colleague  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  he  needed  some  help. 

Mr.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  can  read  it  in 
Hansard. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development ) :  I  like  to  read  Hansard  by 
the  fireplace. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  where  you  spend  all 
your  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  will 
leave  the  housing.  I  have  many  more  re- 
marks but  I  think  I  have  made  my  point.  If 
I  have  not  made  it  now,  I  do  not  suppose  I 
will  ever  make  it— at  least  with  these  fellows 
—I  am  sure  I  am  making  it  in  another  place. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  unparliamentary. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thought  one  remark  in  the 
Throne  Speech  caught  my  eye  particularly, 
and  that  was  the  suggestion  that: 

My  government  will  bring  forward  legis- 
lation to  provide  compensation  for  those 
who  are  injured  while  assisting  police  in 
maintaining  law  and  order. 

I  am  sure  my  good  friend  the  Attorney 
General  had  something  to  do  with  the  in- 
clusion of  that  paragraph  in  the  Throne 
Speech.  But  I  wondered  if  anybody  ever 
bothered  to  point  out  to  him,  or  if  he  knew, 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  that  it  was  revised  in 
1966  to  allow  them  to  do  just  that?  It  is 
rather  fascinating  that  they  bothered  to 
include  it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
when  there  has  been  a  provision  in  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  for  a  long 
time  and  presently,  in  1966,  they  revised  that 
upward.  Let  we  read  it:  section  122  of  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  now  says: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  every  person 
who  under  clause  B  of  section  110  of  the 
criminal  code  is  required  to  assist  in  arrest- 
ing any  person  or  in  preserving  the  peace, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  employee  of  the 
Crown  in  the  light  of  Ontario,  and  his 
average  earnings  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  same  in  the  amount  as  his  average  earn- 
ings at  his  regular  employment,  in  any 
case  not  less  than  $30  a  week  and  not  more 
than  $6,000  per  annum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Would  the  hon.  member 
permit  an  answer  to  his  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  asked  if  the  Attorney 
General  knew  that,  and  I  would  answer,  yes. 
I  think  if  he  will  examine  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  he  will  perhaps  find  it  indicates 
not  just  those  who  are  required  to  assist, 
which  is  the  language  of  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  but  those  who  may  go  to 
the  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  are  going  to  lose 
your  Q.C. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  my  friend  the  Attorney 
General  reads  a  lot  into  the  words  "compen- 
sation for  those  who  are  injured".  It  does 
not  really  say  "required"  or  "go  to".  So  if 
he  wants  to  interpret  "are"  that  way,  perhaps 
they  have  made  another  slow  and  halting 
advance.  But  I  would  be  interested,  Mr. 
Speaker,    in    finding    out— since    I    got    the 
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Attorney  General  into  this— why,  having  con- 
sidered this  problem  at  all,  the  government 
was  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  urged  it  to  go  to  for  several  years  now, 
and  that  is  to  provide  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime. 

There  are  ample  precedents  within  the 
British  commonwealth  where  this  has  been 
done  and  where  it  has  worked  effectively.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  a  long  speech  about 
that,  but  I  would  think  that  since  the  govern- 
ment has  suddenly  become  concerned  and  is 
just  parting  a  little  bit  from  this  section  that 
is  in  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  that 
it  could  have  gone  much  further  and  con- 
sidered the  broad  problem,  because  really  it 
is  doing  nothing.  It  is  doing  nothing  for  the 
widow  of  Jean  Blanc,  because,  under  what  is 
in  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  she 
would  get  some  death  benefit,  I  suppose.  But 
she  would  not  get  the  sort  of  compensation 
that  so  many  people  think  that  she  should 
have  received  in  a  modem  system  of  law— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  (Mr.  Ben)  does  not  think  that  she 
should  have   gotten   anything! 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  New  Zealand  provides 
and  that  many  other  jurisdictions  provide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  at  a  disadvantage 
because  I  cannot  debate  the  legislation  before 
I  get  it  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we  would 
see  some  legislation  come  before  the  House. 
The  order  paper— here  we  are  on  February 
16— the  order  paper  contains  no  bill  of  any 
moment,  nor  has  it  in  the  better  part  of  the 
month  that  we  have  been  here.  Only  one 
bill— that  emergency  bill,  and  I  am  going  to 
come  to  that  one  a  little  later,  too— only  one 
bill  of  substance  has  been  brought  before  us 
and  we  got  all  those  loud-sounding  promises 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  which,  when 
they  are  examined,  are  meaningless.  HOME 
is  meaningless. 

Hopefully,  this  paragraph  that  I  just  read 
has  a  little  more  bite  in  it  than  the  HOME 
programme  apparently  has,  and  will  provide 
a  better  service.  But  it  struck  me  as  rather 
fascinating  that  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  (Mr.  Eagleson)— he  is  not  here  tonight- 
put  on  the  order  paper  a  resolution  to  be 
debated  in  private  members'  hour  fairly  soon, 
which  suggests  that  legislation  be  enacted  for 
persons  suffering  injury  or  loss  while  assisting 
police  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
or  as  a  direct  result  of  a  criminal  offence, 
rather  than  impaired  or  drunken  driving. 


So  I  would  think  that  it  must  have  occurred 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  when  he 
drafted  that  resolution  and  put  it  forward  in 
his  name,  that  he  was  not  quite  as  sure  as  the 
Attorney  General  that  that  paragraph  in  the 
Throne  Speech  was  so  all-embracing.  I  would 
hope  the  Attorney  General  would  hasten  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  that 
his  doubts  are  ill-founded  and  will  hasten 
to  bring  in  the  legislation  so  that  we  can 
really  see  what  the  government  means  when 
they  put  this  kind  of  a  phrase  into  the  Throne 
Speech. 

I  thought  I  would  deal  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  the  question  of  regional  development- 
regional  government.  I  recall  very  well  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  on 
April  5,  1966,  called  "Design  for  Develop- 
ment," and  in  the  speech  on  page  7,  para- 
graph 8,  of  Hansard,  he  says  this: 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
this  statement  is  concerned  with  regional 
development  and  not  regional  govern- 
ment. Any  regional  development  structures 
created  by  this  government  will  be  such 
that  they  will  not  disturb  the  existing  power 
and  authority  of  the  municipal  and  county 
councils  within  the  regions.  Great  caution 
has  been  exercised  to  avoid  the  imposition 
of  new  forms  of  government.  Moreover, 
studies  are  now  being  conducted  in  certain 
areas  of  the  province  which  could  lead  to 
recommendations  for  adjustment  in  local 
area  government.  Tlic  implementation  of 
our  regional  development  policy  will  in  no 
way  interfere  with  such  considerations  of 
area  government,  but  rather  could  well  lay 
the  groundwork  for  changes  which  might 
eventually  be  appropriate. 

I  suppose  that  statement  was  supposed  to 
convey  something  to  us.  I  read  it  over  very 
carefully  and  I  wondered  about  it,  because  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I  were  on 
the  same  committee  dealing  with  municipal 
affairs,  and  one  of  the  things  that  concerned 
me  throughout  the  sittings  of  that  committee 
was  the  fact  that  you  could  not  separate 
regional  development  and  regional  govern- 
ment. The  two  things  had  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  so  when  I  heard  that  paragraph 
delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  when  he 
gave  that  speech  last  April,  I  wondered  about 
how  this  was  going  to  work. 

Strange  to  say,  on  February  2,  when  the 
Prime  Minister  has  his  second  go  in  this 
Throne  debate,  he  said: 

I  wanted  to  talk  today  about  regional 
development,  with  which  is  inevitably 
associated  the  whole  problem  of  regional 
government. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Prime  Minister,  from 
April  5,  1966  to  February  2,  1967,  cannot 
have  a  consistent  path  in  this  important  field 
that  concerns  us  all,  how  then  can  it  be 
expected  that  his  Ministers  who  accept  his 
leadership  and  direction  can  go  off  on  any 
meaningful  programme  that  is  going  to  pro- 
duce anything? 

Then,  having  delivered  himself  of  those 
remarks,  there  follows  the  most  fascinating 
series  of  remarks  about  what  the  future  of 
Ontario  might  be  insofar  as  municipal  gov- 
ernment is  concerned.  He  says— and  I  quote 
from  page  166  of  Hansard: 

In  discussing  the  design  for  development, 
let  us  be  quite  clear  that  we  are  speaking 
of  two  separate  compartments  of  regional 
planning  and  regional  activity.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  the  government  expenditure 
and  government  investment  activity  under 
the  general  heading  of  economic  develop- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
equally  important  function  of  environmental 
planning  so  that  our  land  use  and  our 
physical  development  proceeds  with  order 
and  care. 

The  second  area  is  much  more  difficult 
to  execute  and  much  more  difficult  to 
change.  This  is  an  area  which  comes 
essentially  under  the  administration  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the 
municipalities  which  make  up  the  face  of 
this  province.  Here,  the  problem  is  to 
develop  land  use  plans  and  physical 
environmental  plans  through  the  medium 
of  the  municipalities  and  under  the  broad 
guidance  of  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  in  a  manner  which  also  will  take 
account  of  the  economic  development 
aspects  of  our  programme. 

The  task  of  the  Cabinet  committee  on 
regional  development  is  to  bring  together 
the  twin  aspects  which  add  up  to  a  total 
development  strategy;  the  economic  devel- 
opment planning  and  the  environmental  or 
physical  development  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  this  is  the 
greatest  gobbledygook  that  has  ever  been 
attempted  to  be  unloaded  on  the  unsuspect- 
ing members  of  the  Legislature  as  being 
definitive  of  any  programme  of  government 
intention  about  regional  planning  or  regional 
development  or  municipal  reorganization. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  new  brain 
trusts,  the  people  who  reside  over  there  and 
employ,  sat  down  and  wrote  two  or  three 
pages,  handed  it  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  poor  fellow  just  read  those  pages.  Because 
that  was  the  point  he  had  arrived  at  in  his 
speech,  and  I  wish  that  either  he,  or  whoever 


is  going  to  be  speaking  in  his  place  in  the 
next  few  days,  would  please  come  up  before 
us  and  tell  us  what  this  government  plans  to 
do  or  intends  to  do  about  regional  govern- 
ment and  regional  development. 

He  goes  on,  and  as  he   goes   on  he   gets 
v/orse.    He  says: 

At  some  point  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
instrument  of  government  by  which  all  of 
these  measures  are  brought  to  bear  on 
development  is  critical. 

Well,  maybe  he  was  right  on  that!  I  continue: 

And  this,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  re- 
cent interest  in  the  whole  question  of 
regional  government.  Regional  government 
and  regional  economic  development  are 
separate  compartments,  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, in  the  design  for  development.  But 
they  also  are  closely  interrelated  and  we 
must  consider  our  policy  in  one  area  in  the 
light  of  the  other. 

Then  finally,  he  goes  on  and  says  this: 

1  will  just  tell  the  member  the  steps  we 
have  taken  and  those  that  are  presently 
completed.    First  of  all— 

And  now  he  hurls  a  series  of  questions  at  us 
—after  all  these  years:  The  Baldwin  Act,  120 
years  old,  the  clear,  and  I  thought  concise 
and  important  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  municipal  affairs.  The  Prime  Minister  still, 
in  1967,  is  asking  questions: 

First  of  all,  are  we  talking  about  a  fourth 
level  of  government  interposed  between 
the  provincial  and  municipal  governments? 

Do  we  not  have  the  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask 
the  Prime  Minister  not  for  the  questions,  but 
for  the  answers?  But  on  February  2,  1967, 
he  is  still  asking  questions.    1  continue: 

Are  we  talking  about  scrapping  the  old 
municipalities  as  a  new  form  of  third-level 
government? 

Speeches  have  been  delivered,  learned  argu- 
ments have  been  presented,  capable  and  ex- 
pensive studies  have  been  undertaken,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  is  still  asking  questions. 

Are  we  talking  about  leaving  the  present 
structure  as  it  is,  but  having  the  provincial 
government  extend  its  powers  into  those 
areas    that   overlap    municipal   boundaries? 

Who  should  have  the  answers?  We  have 
tried  to  supply  them  over  here  but  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  getting  through  at  all,  but  on 
February  2,  1967  the  Prime  Minister  is  still 
asking  questions,  and  even  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  is  not  here  to  answer  them. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  government  cannot  pro- 
vide leadership,  it  is  time  they  got  out  and  let 
somebody  else  in  who  can  provide  that  lead- 
ership. 

Or  are  we  talking  of  new  institutions, 
such  as  commissions  or  other  government 
agencies,  that  would  be  empowered  to  plan 
in  areas  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
overlap? 

A  whole  paragraph  of  questions,  but  not  one 
single  answer,  Mr.  Speaker.  Then  the  Prime 
Minister  goes  on  to  say:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
these  choices  are  fairly  clear." 

Well,  anyone  who  has  been  at  all  astute 
on  municipal  aflFairs  certainly  can  pose  the 
questions,  but  one  would  think  that  the 
people  of  Ontario,  when  they  go  through 
their  quadrennial  exercise  of  choosing  a  gov- 
ernment, hopefully  expect  that  the  people 
they  choose  will  provide  answers,  not  just 
questions,  and  this  government  does  not  do  it. 
It  is   also   very  clear  that   the  methods 

chosen   are   of  profound  importance— 

And  I  say  that  that  is  a  very  profound  state- 
ment. 

—to  the  daily  life  of  all  of  the  citizens  of 

this  province. 

Well,  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  theme  of 

the  Throne  Speech— that  we  are  in  favour  of 

people. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  studying 
with  the  greatest  care  a  position  that  could 
well  stamp  an  imprint  on  our  municipal  life 
for  the  next  100  years,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  developing  our  regional  activities  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  want  to  be  quite 
certain  that  any  changes  made  in  regional 

.  government  are  changes  suited  to  our 
people  and  that  they  have  the  prospect  of 
some  durability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone,  even 
in  his  wildest  imagination,  accuses  this  gov- 
ernment of  being  rash  in  the  field  of  munici- 
pal reform.  We  have  an  Act  that  is  120  years 
old,  and  tired  and  outdated;  and  in  1967  and 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  the 
Prime  Minister  is  still  asking  his  questions. 

Well,  there  it  is. 

One  other  thing  that  struck  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
v/as  a  reference  to  the  studies  in  regard  to 
divorce.  I  gather  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
committee  set  up  to  study  that.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  back  to  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion put  forward  by  my  friend,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton) 
relating  to  the  same  problem.    His  resolution, 


as  I  recall  it,  recommended  that  just  such  a 
committee  be  set  up  to  consider  this  very 
serious  problem  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions that  could  be  transmitted  to  Ottawa.  I 
recall  that  very  well. 

I  recall  again—  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  and  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  (Mr. 
Kerr)  are  not  here— but  I  recall  that  the  two 
of  them  were  very  brave,  rash  young  back- 
benchers at  that  time. 

Their  brashness  has  not,  perhaps,  stood  them 
in  too  good  stead,  because  they  were  not 
among  the  elite  who  were  summoned  over  to 
the  front  benches.  In  any  event,  they  stood 
up  and  said,  "This  is  an  important  problem, 
let  us  do  it  now,  let  us  vote  now." 

And  it  is  only  a  year  ago  that  the  Prime 
Minister  said,  "We  have  no  opinion  on  this 
matter,"  and  the  debate  was  adjourned.  I 
suppose  all  things  come  to  those  who  wait  and 
a  year  later  it  has  now  been  deemed  meet 
and  proper  and  useful  and  again,  coinciden- 
tally  on  the  eve  of  an  election  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do  what  our  resolution 
said.  We  have  no  comer  on  the  idea  and  we 
do  not  even  mind  that  the  government  is  going 
to  claim  credit  for  taking  this  advanced  step, 
but  I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  recognize  a  year  ago  that  it 
was  a  good  step  then  and  would  not  allow 
the  matter  to  proceed  and  would  not  listen 
to  the  urgings  of  his  backbenchers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  get  into  a 
very  important  subject.  It  is  going  to  take  me 
quite  some  time;  and  that  is,  dealing  with  the 
whole  matter  of  financial  and  commercial 
management,  and  dealing  particularly  with 
the  latest  of  many  scandals  that  have  been 
visited  upon  us,  the  Prudential  Finance  Cor- 
poration Limited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with  very  great  in- 
terest—and I  hope  with  substantial  care— the 
statement  given  by  the  Attorney  General 
dated  December  21,  1966.  This  statement 
runs  some  15  pages,  and  as  you  read  this 
you  wonder  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  There  have  been  admis- 
sions all  the  way  through  the  piece  that  there 
has  been  some  concern— not  recent  concern, 
but  a  concern  going  back  as  far  as  1963— 
about  the  affairs  of  the  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  Limited.  In  fact,  on  the  first  page 
of  this  statement,  the  Attorney  General  says, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  last  paragraph 
on  the  first  page: 

The  company  issued,  in  1962,  short- 
term  notes  to  mature  in  360  days.  This  was 
an  obvious  and  directed  attempt  to  obtain 
money  from  the  public  while  avoiding  full 
disclosure. 
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Let  me  read  that  sentence  again: 

This  was  an  obvious  and  directed  at- 
tempt to  obtain  money  from  the  pubHc 
while  avoiding  strict  disclosure. 

What,  in  fact,  the  Attorney  General  says  in 
that  statement,  is  this.  He  says,  "At  that  period 
of  time  we  knew  that  there  was  something 
wrong."  It  is  as  though  the  police  had  dis- 
covered a  plot  to  burgle  a  bank.  Now,  had 
that  happened,  would  the  police  have  sat 
back  the  way  the  government  of  Ontario  sat 
back  and  let  the  deed  take  place? 

Three— almost  four  years  ago— the  Attorney 
General  said: 

This  was  an  obvious  and  directed  attempt 

to    obtain    money    from    the    public    while 

avoiding  full  disclosure. 

There  is  the  indictment,  and  he  is  indicted  by 
his  own  words.  What  follows  is  an  admission 
of  failure— a  complete  admission  of  failure  by 
this  government  to  do  anything  about  a  situa- 
tion of  which  they  were  fully  aware. 

Now  we  are  going  to  go  into  this  in  greater 
detail,  and  into  the  efforts  to  push  off  the 
blame  on  almost  everybody  else.  He  points 
out  that  die   government— 

—through  the  requirements  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  also  drew  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public— 

Oh,  I  am  sorry— I  will  go  back  even  a  little 
further. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  law,  an  amend- 
ment to  The  Securities  Act  and  the  govern- 
ment now  required  a  prospectus.  What  did  it 
show?  They  forced  certain  words  to  be  put 
on  the  front  cover  of  the  prospectus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  the  prospectus  and  there  may  be  some 
members  of  the  House  who  have  not  seen  it. 
It  is  a  very  fascinating  document.  It  runs 
through  22  pages  of  single  line,  small  type, 
and  it  has  all  sorts  of  financial  statements.  I 
would  think  that  it  would  require  people  of 
very  substantial  experience  in  law,  accoun- 
tancy, and  in  the  business  field,  even  to  begin 
to  understand  what  this  prospectus  attempts 
to  deal  with. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  it.  I  agree  that  what 
the  Attorney  General  says  is  true;  he  is  an 
honest  man  and  he  states  the  case  as  best  he 
can.  There  is  no  word  of  a  lie  in  this;  it  is 
just  his  excuses  that  I  do  not  accept;  I  do 
not  accept  them  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  entirely  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  There  are  no  excuses. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  are,  and  I  am  going  to 
show  them  to  you;  I  am  going  to  show  them 
to  you  before  this  night  is  over. 


These  words  that  were  put  on  here,  on  this 
22-page  document,  require  a  person  of  very 
substantial  experience  and  —  what  was  the 
Attorney  General's  word?  —  "Sophistication." 
It  would  mean  something  to  those  people,  but 
to  the  poor,  unsophisticated  citizens  of  On- 
tario —  and  there  are  so  many  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  poor,  unsophisticated  persons  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  —  this  might  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Greek  or  Chinese  for  all  the 
use  it  would  have  been. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  insertion  of  the  eight  lines  on  the  front 
of  this  complicated  document  really  were  of 
very  little  warning  or  of  very  little  help  to 
anyone  except  the  most  sophisticated  person. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  should 
read  them;  they  are  pretty  simple. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  have  read  them;  the 
Attorney  General  has  read  them,  and  I  will 
read  them  again: 

The  short  term  promissory  notes  offered 
by  this  prospectus  are  unsecured  and  the 
holders  thereof  rank  with  all  other  un- 
secured creditors  of  the  company  after  all 
the  secured  creditors. 

Just  a  simple  statement  of  fact  and  I  am 
certain  that  the  ordinary  unsophisticated  per- 
son who  lives  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  understand  at  a  glance  what  that 
meant.  He  would  know  what  secured  creditors 
are,  what  unsecured  creditors  are;  he  would 
know  where  various  indebtednesses  would 
rank.  He  would  know  all  sorts  of  these  things. 
The  second  paragraph  is  in  even  more 
simple  language: 

The  short-term  promissory  notes  offered 
by  this  prospectus  may  be  honoured  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  additional  securities. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  sophisticated  or  un- 
sophisticated, it  seems  to  me  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  has  a  job  to  protect  the 
unsophisticated  people  if  there  has  to  be  a 
choice.  I  would  think  that  the  sophisticated 
people  can  protect  themselves,  but  the 
Attorney  General  says,  "Well,  it  is  tough; 
unsophisticated  people  could  not  understand 
this— could  not  understand  this  clear  and  lucid 
document." 

Let  me  show  you  what  is  in  it,  apart  from 
what  is  on  the  front  page.  There  are  a  series 
of  financial  statements  which  at  first  glance 
seem  to  be  exactly  the  same,  but  you  have 
to  read  them  very  closely.  The  first  set  is: 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited 

and  its  subsidiary  companies— 
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and  in  smaller  type— 

—Prudential  Family  Credit  Limited  and 
Wentworth  Housing  —  consolidated  state- 
ment of  earnings  for  the  ten  years  and  two 
months  ended  February  28,  1963. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  is  using 
the  wrong  sound  effects. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  go  through  all  of  these 
figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  you  come  down  to 
1963— two  months  of  it— and  there  seems  to 
be  a  net  loss,  in  parentheses,  of  $2,210.12. 
Then  you  go  down  to  the  next  table  on  the 
same  page,  and  it  seems  to  say  just  about  the 
same  thing: 

Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited 
and  its  subsidiary  companies:  consolidated 
statement  of  earnings  for  the  ten  years  and 
two  months  ended  February  28,  1963. 

Now,  at  first  glance  you  would  wonder  why 
there  were  two  sets  of  tables.  The  lowest 
figure  in  the  right  hand  column  has  in 
brackets,  as  a  loss,  $5,813.92,  which  is  double 
what  the  similar  column  is  in  the  correspond- 
ing table  above. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  the  difficulty  I  had 
in  trying  to  interpret  this  and  as  I  say,  I  am 
an  unsophisticated  person— without  supply- 
ing every  member  of  the  House  with  one  of 
these  things— but  there  are  a  series  of  tables 
in  here  with  slight  variations.  Sometimes  you 
add  a  company  and  sometimes  you  subtract 
a  company  and  sometimes  there  is  a  profit 
and  sometimes  the  term  of  years  is  longer 
and  sometimes  it  is  shorter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  confusion  that  must  have 
existed  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  people- 
other  than  bank  managers  and  accountants 
and  very  high  people  in  the  managerial  busi- 
ness ranks  who  got  this  and  tried  to  make 
anything  out  of  it— the  confusion  that  existed 
in  their  minds  must  have  been  just  beyond 
belief. 

And  then  you  read  all  through  these  notes 
and  try  to  understand  the  comphcated  deal- 
ings of  the  company  and— well,  it  is  a  lan- 
guage unto  itself.  Many  crafts  and  many 
professions  have  their  own  language.  My 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  when  he 
talks  to  his  colleagues  about  the  symptoms 
of  diseases  and  treatments  and  so  on,  the 
average  person  such  as  myself,  cannot  really 
follow  it  because  they  are  using  their  trade 
language,  and  the  same  thing  exists  as 
amongst  lawyers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  why  it  is 
beyond  the  belief,  the  imagination  and  the 
understanding    of    government,     when     they 


insist  and  attach  such  importance  to  a  pros- 
pectus that  it  cannot  be  written  in  language 
that  unsophisticated  people  can  understand.  I 
say  this  document  was  Greek  to  the  average 
person  it  was  intended  to  inform  and  the 
government  invited  this  tragedy  by  not  having 
taken  steps  much  earlier  than  it  did.  That 
is  point  number  one. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Was  that 
in  1963? 

Mr.  Singer:  1963. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  In  1961  they  were 
more  interested  in  obtaining  double  the 
interest  rate  they  could  get  anywhere  else! 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  my  friend  makes  a 
very  fascinating  point.  The  defender  of  Bay 
Street— the  hon.  member  for  St.  George- 
makes  a  very  fascinating  point. 

I  was  most  interested  in  his  remarks  the 
other  night  and  I  am  most  interested  in  the 
fact  that  he  now  accepts  the  common 
opprobrium  that  is  heaped  on  these  unsophis- 
ticated investors.  "They  were  going  to  get 
double  their  money."  In  fact,  they  were  go- 
ing to  get  7.25  per  cent,  rather  than  the  5 
per  cent  they  were  getting  in  other  forms  of 
investment. 

Now,  where  the  hon.  member  gets  this 
"double"  nonsense  I  do  not  know  and  neither 
does  anybody  else.  This  is  one  of  the  popular 
fables  that  has  grown  up  in  the  minds  of 
people  such  as  himself  who  try  to  explain 
away  the  lack  of  action  by  government  to 
control  matters  of  this  sort.  The  government, 
through  the  requirements  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  also  drew  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  the  potential  confusion 
arising  from  the  use  of  the  word  "Prudential" 
in  the  name  of  the  company.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  reading  from  the  Attorney 
General's  statement: 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  started  an  action  against  the 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation  in  June, 
1963.  The  commission  required  that  an 
amendment  be  filed  and  delivered  with  the 
prospectus.  The  amendment  described  the 
litigation  and  highlighted  the  distinction 
between  the  two  companies. 

Can  the  Attorney  General  tell  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  the  government  did  not  enter 
into  the  picture  about  the  confusion  in 
names?  As  I  read  The  Corporations  Act,  the 
government  had  the  power  and  the  ability— 
and  I  suggest  had  the  duty— to  get  into  this 
whole    question    of   the    confusion   in    names 
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without  waiting  for  the  private  lawsuit,  and 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  pro- 
vision is  contained  in  section  12  (1)  of  The 
Corporations  Act.  The  government  had  the 
right,  the  power  and,  I  say,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  duty  to  get  into  that  problem. 

As  soon  as  they  began  to  discover  in  1963 
that  this  was  an  "obvious  and  directed 
attempt  to  obtain  money  from  the  public 
while  avoiding  full  disclosure,"  they  must 
have,  at  the  same  time,  being  the  intelligent 
men  that  they  are,  have  recognized  that  there 
was  a  design  and  intended  attempt  to  confuse 
the  public  by  reason  of  the  confusion  in 
names.  It  took  no  genius  to  discover  that. 
What  did  the  government  do?  They  sat  back 
on  their  haunches  and  did  nothing  and  they 
waited  for  Prudential  to  start  its  own  action 
through  the  courts.  Was  there  any  govern- 
ment representative  at  that  action?  Did  they 
make  any  representations?  They  have  the 
power;  they  have  the  power  to  order  a  change 
of  name.  When  they  saw  the  trend  that  this 
was  taking,  why  did  they  not  do  something 
about  it?  Again,  the  government  sat  back 
and  did  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  bulletins 
that  was  sent  out.  It  shows  "Prudential 
Finance"  in  large  letters  and  a  special  bulle- 
tin in  blue  and  white  colours,  with  a  tower 
on  it.  Surely,  none  of  us  is  so  naive  as  not  to 
recognize  that  the  other  Prudential  whose 
name  was  being  capitalized  upon  had 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  North 
America  for  many,  many  years,  established  its 
reputation  and  its  slogan  by  using  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  I  guess  the  unsophisticated  per- 
son could  easily  have  imagined  that  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar  was  not  too  dissimilar  from  a 
lighthouse,  and  I  guess  that  this  was  what 
was  designed  to  be  done  and  I  guess,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  should  have  indicated  itself 
to  the  government,  because  this  was  a 
designed  effort  to  perpetrate  upon  certain  un- 
suspecting members  of  the  public  exactly 
what,  in  fact,  happened.  And  the  government 
sat  on  its  haunches  and  did  absolutely 
nothing. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  of  Mines  says 
"Yes,  they  did."  Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
wants  to  join  this  debate,  I  will  sit  down  for 
a  few  minutes  and  let  him  tell  me  what  the 
government  did.    Would  he  like  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  think  he  would. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  did  the  Liberal 
government  not  make  them  change  their 
name? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  a  very  interesting 
thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  is— I  am  afraid— not  too  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject.  This  company  was 
formed  back  in  1928  and  carried  on  as  a  one- 
man,  one-office  operation  until  1962. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  was  the  name? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  was  exactly  the  same  name 
—and  I  hope  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions will  follow  this  very  carefully— and  until 
it  was  taken  over  by  a  new  management,  a 
new  president  in  any  event  it  had  one  name 
constantly  from  1935  on,  the  name  Carruthers 
of  a  certain  legal  firm.  That  remained  with  it 
from  1935  until  after  the  collapse;  that  name 
was  always  there,  but  until  1962  when  the 
new  management  took  over,  it  was  a  one- 
man,  one-office  operation  carried  on  in  the 
city  of  London— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  was  the  name? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  naive 
can  that  Minister  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Because  the  member 
is  making  the  point  of  the  use  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  would  just 
bear  with  me,  I  am  sure  it  will  get  through, 
even  to  him. 

Until  1962,  a  small  operation  carried  on 
by  one  man  in  one  office  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don dealing  only  in  a  very  modest  way  with 
an  automobile  paper,  not  appealing  to  the 
public  for  funds,  getting  its  funds  privately, 
doing  its  own  business  in  a  legitimate  way, 
presented  no  threat  to  anybody.  But  after 
1962,  when  all  this  began  to  take  place,  when 
the  Attorney  General  says  in  his  statement 
"This  was  an  obvious  and  directed  attempt  to 
obtain  money  from  the  public  while  avoiding 
full  disclosure,"  that  was  the  time  when  the 
warning  signals  were  sounded. 

That  was  the  time  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says,  "We,  the  government,  knew  there 
was  something  wrong."  And  I  say,  why  did 
they  not  do  something  about  it?  Why  did 
they  not  first  of  all  force  the  change  of  name 
that  they  have  a  right  to  do?  And  I  say  they 
did  not  do  it— it  is  obvious,  the  facts  are  there 
—they  did  not  do  it.  They  had  the  power  to 
do  it  under  The  Corporations  Act,  they  had 
the  right  to  do  it  and  they  did  not.  They  sent 
out  a  little  notice  saying,  "Beware,  don't  get 
caught  by  the  confusion." 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  What  happened  to 
the  passing-off  action? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  no  idea  what  happened 
to  the  passing-off  action. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Really? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right.  My  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  says  what  hap- 
pened to  the  passing-off  action.  I  am  not 
awfully  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  struggle 
between  two  people  who  are  very  able  finan- 
cially and  through  intelligence  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  am  much  more  interested  in  the 
efforts  of  the  government  of  Ontario  being 
directed  to  protecting  unsophisticated  in- 
vestors. And  I  say  that  whatever  happened 
in  the  passing-off  action,  the  passing-off  action 
was  only  a  last  resort  and  it  was  resorted 
to  after  the  government  would  not  move;  it 
would  not  move  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  just 
said  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  know  this  is  not  tasteful  to 
the  members  of  the  government.  I  would  like 
to  hear  a  defence;  I  do  not  think  there  is  one, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  amount  of  barracking 
or  heckling  from  that  side  of  the  House  is 
going  to  change  what  happened  one  iota. 
I  say  that  they  stand  condemned  because 
they  knew  about  it  in  1963  and  they  did 
nothing  about  it. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  they  had 
the  power  when  they  knew  there  was  trouble 
to  force  a  change  in  name  and  they  did  noth- 
ing about  it.  In  fact,  they  invited  the  situa- 
tion. We  will  skip  over  now  to  page  4. 
There  are  several— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Why  does  the  member 
not  read  page  3? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  am  going  to  let  Attorney 
General  read  it. 

I  will  read  page  3.  The  top  of  page  3 
deals  with  names. 

'  Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  first  two  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  first  two  paragraphs  in  the 
circular  sent  out,  and  I  say  that  was  ineffec- 
tive. It  was  found  to  be  ineffective,  and  that 
you  had  a  positive  remedy  available  to  you 
and  you  did  not  do  it.  Now  does  the  Attorney 
General  want  me  to  tell  him  any  more  about 
page  3?   I  will  tell  him  about  that,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  is  asking 
the  questions;  there  is  the  answer,  on  page  3. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  answers  are  indicative 
of  a  lack  of  action,  a  lack  of  concern  and  a 
lack  of  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  4— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wi3hart:  Read  page  3. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  read  whatever  page  I 
want,  when  I  want,  and  if  the  Attorney 
General  has  any  answer  to  make  let  him  read 
his  pages. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  want  the  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  will  ser\'e  any 
useful  purpose,  if  it  will  keep  him  quiet,  I 
can  read  the  whole  15  pages.  Then  I  will  go 
back  again  and  I  will  still  make  my  speech. 
This  is  on  page  4. 

In  1966,  the  government  through  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  demanded 
and  received  additional  information  from 
Prudential.  This  disclosed  the  possibility  of 
insolvency.  This  was,  however,  no  indica- 
tion of  an  inability  of  the  company  to  meet 
its  current  liabilities  nor  any  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. In  March,  1966  the  commission  held 
a  hearing  and  reviewed  the  financial  situa- 
tion and  in  April  the  Quebec  government- 
did  certain  things. 

While  Prudential  at  this  time  appeared  to 
be  in  a  difficult  financial  position,  neither 
the  government  of  Ontario  nor  the  creditors 
of  the  company  had  a  right  to  precipitate 
bankruptcy  proceedings  in  the  absence  of 
any  bankruptcy. 

Now,  I  would  hke  the  Attorney  General  to 
tell  me  all  about  that  one,  particularly  when 
it  is  related  to  section  27  of  The  Securities 
Act.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney 
General  is  quite  familiar  with  section  27  of 
The  Securities  Act  where  the  commission 
may,  where  it  is  about  to  investigate  or  dur- 
ing or  after  investigation  of  any  company  or 
person,  where  it  is  about  to  or  has  made  a 
direction,  or  where  criminal  proceedings  or 
proceedings  in  respect  to  contravention  of  the 
Act  or  regulations  are  about  to  be  or  have 
been  instituted  by  originating  notice,  apply  to 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  and  trustee  and  manager 
of  the  property  of  such  person  or  such  com- 
pany. 

In  light  of  section  27  of  the  Act,  I  suggest 
that  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  move  into  that  com- 
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pany  when  they  said  positively  in  1966  there 
was  trouble.  And  the  Attorney  General,  by 
the  time  he  reaches  page  5,  says  there  was 
nothing  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  that 
allowed  us  to  do  this.  I  say  that  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  The  bankruptcy  laws  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it.  Under 
section  27  of  The  Ontario  Securities  Act,  the 
government  had  the  power  and  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  move  in  and  they  did  not  move 
in;  they  did  not  apply  for  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver.  And  why  not,  Mr.  Speaker? 
This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  have 
received  no  answer  to  at  all. 

Now  let  me  refer  to  section  36  of  The 
Ontario  Securities  Act.  We  have  heard  here, 
in  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  put  forward,  about  the  difficulties  the 
government  was  having  in  getting  a  proper 
statement  of  the  financial  aff^airs  of  the  com- 
pany. There  were  delays,  there  were  un- 
certified statements.  They  had  to  be  sent 
back  for  correction  and  so  on. 

In  light  of  all  this,  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  the  government  did  not  look  at  section 
36  of  the  Act,  why  they  did  not  take  advant- 
age of  the  provisions  in  that  section  that 
allowed  them  to  go  in,  allowed  them  to  take 
their  books  and  allowed  them  to  do  their 
own  auditing? 

Will  the  Attorney  General  please  explain 
to  us  why  the  government  ignored  the  pro- 
visions of  section  27  of  the  Act  and  of  section 
36  of  the  Act?  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa?  Was  it  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Brien,  was  it  the  fault  of  somebody  else? 
Why  did  the  government  not  move  under 
section  27?  Why  did  they  not  move  under 
section  36?  Why  did  the  government  allow 
this  thing  to  happen? 

There  is  great  silence  here  tonight  now, 
Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  the  admission  of 
original  guilt;  that  they  discovered  it.  There 
is  their  lack  of  action  to  take  any  proceedings 
about  the  name.  There  is  their  lack  of  action 
under  section  27,  and  their  lack  of  action 
under  section  36.  How  then  in  view  of  this 
shocking  recital  of  factual  events  can  this 
government  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
greatest  negligence  that  one  could  possibly 
imagine  in  an  affair  of  this  sort?  This  is  15 
pages  of  really  nothing  but  excuse  making, 
Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  no  real  answer  in  this 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Just  read  page  3. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  by  the  time  we  get  down 
to  the  bottom  of  page  5  I  suppose  the  phil- 
osophy   of   this    government    is    made    abun- 


dantly clear,  when  the  Attorney  General 
plaintively  asks  the  question,  in  fact  what  is 
the  obligation  of  government  in  these  matters? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  do  not  know 
what  the  obligation  of  government  is,  then 
it  is  time  they  gave  up.  Certainly,  the  obvious 
obligation  they  have  is  to  protect  the  un- 
sophisticated people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  they  missed,  they  neglected, 
they  negligently  refused  to  take  the  steps 
allowed  to  them  by  the  provincial  laws  lo 
protect  these  people,  and  they  stand  con- 
demned. And  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be 
any  logical  explanation  that  can  avoid  that 
condemnation. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  6: 

The  government  has  under  consideration 

the  question  of  whether  duties  of  auditors 

should  be  not  more  clearly  set  forward. 

This  is  a  worthy  objective  and  in  due  course 
there  will  be  recommendations  about  this 
and  in  due  course  we  are  going  to  have  some 
new  legislation.  But  they  did  not  have  to 
wait  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  slough  off  the  ineffectiveness,  or 
worse,  of  the  auditors  of  this  company.  The 
government  had  the  power  under  section  36 
to  send  its  own  auditors  in  to  do  its  own 
audit,  and  they  did  not  do  it.  Another  red 
herring  dragged  across  the   trail. 

The  Attorney  General  complains  about 
amendments  being  required  to  the  criminal 
code.  Almost  anywhere  where  it  is  at  all 
remotely  possible  to  slough  off  the  blame,  the 
Attorney  General  puts  that  kind  of  a  sentence 
in.  Maybe  there  should  be  amendments  to 
the  criminal  code.  Well,  maybe  there  should. 
But  you  had  power  to  do  something,  you 
collectively,  and  it  was  not  done.  The  gov- 
ernment had  the  power  to  do  things  and  they 
did  not  do  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  the  page  that  was 
left  blank.  It  was  the  best  that  the  Attorney 
General  could  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Read  page  3. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  time  we  come  to  page  8  we  have  the 
definition  again  of  the  government's  attitude 
and  this  is  where  we  talk  about  unsophisti- 
cated investors.  I  have  made  that  point  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  purpose  in  gilding 
the  lily.  The  government's  responsibility  I 
think  is  clear.  I  think  the  people  of  Ontario 
recognize  that  it  is  clear. 

The  Attorney  General  again  on  page  8 
—and  we  have  taken  out  the  bottom  para- 
graph.   I    do    not    know— he    did    not    make 
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available  to  me  what  he  had  there  at  the 
bottom  paragraph  of  page  8  before  he 
edited  it  out,  but  it  might  have  made  interest- 
ing reading  if  you  had  supplied  it  to  us. 

Proper  criminal  and  bankruptcy  laws  as 
enacted  would  also  provide  the  sanctions 
required  to  deter  persons  responsible  from 
failing  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  all  may  be  very  true  but  I 
say  that  the  ammunition  was  there,  there 
were  statutory  provisions,  valid  ones,  tliat 
would  allow  the  government  to  act.  They  did 
not  need  to  have  anything  more  from  Ottawa 
or  from  any  other  jurisdiction,  they  could  have 
and  should  have  moved  and  they  did  not. 

By    the    time    we    come    to    page    9    the 
Attorney  General  says: 

Surely  it  must  be  recognized  by  everyone 
that  no  legislation  can  ensure  that  investors 
will  never  lose  money.  Securities  legislation 
in  every  jurisdiction  is  aimed  at  ensuring 
that  the  investor  is  provided  with  adequate 
information  upon  which  he  or  she  can 
decide  whether  or  not  the  investment  is 
sound  and  oflFers  a  reasonable  risk.  It  also 
aims  at  ensuring  that  abuses  in  the  trading 
market  are  eliminated  insofar  as  it  is 
humanly  possible. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney  General 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  hon.  member  for  St.  Patrick 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  I  am  a  little  sorry  for  tlie 
hon.  member  for  St.  Patrick  when  he  was 
making  those  remarks  that  he  did  not  make 
it  clearer  to  the  House  why  he  did  not 
enunciate  those  thoughts  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  and,  if  the  Cabinet 
refused  to  go  along  with  him  on  those  ideas, 
how  he  could  continue  to  sit  there.  That  does 
not  detract  from  the  validity  of  the  ideas 
that  he  put  forward.  In  fact,  those  ideas  have 
been  put  forward  from  this  side  of  House  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past  few  years.  What 
this  has  to  do,  particularly  with  this  whole 
series  of  events  leading  to  the  Prudential 
scandal,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  commend 
to  the  Attorney  General,  if  he  wants  to  read 
something,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Patrick.  The  hon.  member  dealt  very 
carefully  and  very  ably  with  what  might  be 
done  with  the  stock  market,  and  this  has  not 
yet  been  done. 

Now  then— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  you  are  waiting  for 
applause  it  is  not  coming. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Not 
from  that  side  anyway. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  skipping  through 
to  the  bottom  of  page  13: 

The  government  recognizes  it  has  an 
obligation  to  enforce  what  criminal  law 
exists.  There  is  also  an  obligation  on  other 
levels  of  government  to  inform  the  provin- 
cial authorities  of  the  information  those 
governments  have  which  indicate  an  oflFence 
has  been  committed  in  this  province. 

Now  the  Attorney  General  has  chosen  his 
language  very  carefully  in  that  paragraph 
and  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  implies  by  it 
that  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa  had 
information  of  any  value  in  relation  to  this 
matter  which  was  withheld  from  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  from  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  associates  or  from  the 
securities  commission.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  in  view  of  the  patent  and 
obvious  attempt  throughout  this  whole  15- 
page  press  release  to  shift  the  blame,  or 
attempt  to  shift  the  blame,  from  the  shoulders 
of  this  government  to  the  shoulders  of  another 
government. 

I  want  to  know,  and  I  think  we  are  en- 
titled to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Attorney 
General  is  just  asking  a  rhetorical  question 
when  he  says  that  on  page  13,  or  whether  he 
in  fact  believes,  or  his  advisers  Ixjlieve,  the 
federal  government  withheld  any  information 
from  them  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr  Wishart:  No  question,  rhetorical 

or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  there  is  no  question  there,  rhetorical 
or  otherwise.  Then  what,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
purpose  of  that  statement?  Is  it  a  statement  of 
equal  value  to  the  one  in  the  Throne  Debate, 
saying  we  believe  in  people?  He  says  if  one 
government  finds  out  that  there  is  something 
going  on  it  should  inform  another  govern- 
ment. Is  that  all  it  means?  Is  he  just  making 
a  nice  little  homily  to  include  in  the  15-page 
press  release,  to  flesh  out  its  length?  Is  that 
all? 

Certainly  the  implication  at  that  time  is 
they  were  looking  around  for  a  whipping 
boy;  it  was  that  everyone  was  to  blame  ex- 
cept themselves  and  certainly,  as  I  read  that 
statement  for  the  first  time,  the  obvious  im- 
phcation  was  that  those  terrible  fellows  in 
Ottawa  knew  something  and  they  would  not 
tell  us.  Maybe  this  sort  of  thought  had  oc- 
curred to  the  Attorney  General  —  to  the 
people  who  helped  him  prepare  this  speech, 
by  reason  of  the  various  statements  attributed 
to  a  man  named  Gruber. 
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If  that  is  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggested  to 
this  House  before  and  I  suggest  again,  that 
if  the  Attorney  General  thotight  there  was 
any  value  in  any  of  those  statements,  that 
man  should  be  brought  before  a  public  forum 
and  allowed  to  say  his  piece. 

If  the  Attorney  General  thinks  there  is 
any  value  in  what  that  man  had  to  say, 
either  in  Ottawa  or  in  Toronto,  then  let  him 
say  it,  but  let  him  say  it  in  public. 

Finally,  sir,  the  last  paragraph,  and  this  is 
just  really  the  end  in  this  sad,  sad  story. 

This  government  is  not  and  never  has 
been  complacent  about  the  protection  of 
the  investor.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
never-ending  battle  to  ensure  protection. 
Our  actions  have  graphically  demonstrated 
our  concern.  We  have  accomplished  more 
in  this  area  than  any  other  government  in 
Canada.   We  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  inaccurate,  inexact, 
self -excusing  and  useless  statement  in  relation 
to  these  aflFairs,  that  could  possibly  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  all  this  series  of 
events,  inquiries  have  been  instituted.  In- 
quiries have  been  instituted  behind  closed 
doors  by  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
which,  in  fact,  has  been  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  eflFects  of  this  serious 
tragedy.  Certainly  someone  should  inquire 
into  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  lack  of 
government   action. 

I  ask  you,  sir,  is  an  arm  of  government, 
behind  closed  doors,  able  to  inquire  into  its 
own  efiBciency?  How  can  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  possibly  be  expected  to 
say,  "We,  the  Ontario  securities  commission, 
were  negligent"?  How  can  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  be  expected  to  say  that 
Attorney  General  A  or  B  or  C  or  D  was 
negligent?  How  can  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  be  expected  to  say  that  the 
supervisor  of  loan  and  trust  corporations  was 
negligent,  or  that  the  Provincial  Secretary 
was  negligent?  How  can  that  possibly  happen 
in  an  inquiry  that  is  carried  on  behind  closed 
doors? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  far  better  explana- 
tion than  we  have  had  as  to  why  there  can- 
not be  a  full  and  open  public  inquiry.  We 
suggested,  and  we  suggested  early  in  the 
session,  that  this  matter  could  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  legal  bills  committee  and  that 
committee  be  empowered  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  into  all  of  the 
details  surrounding  this  whole  matter. 

A  multi-party  political  committee  of  that 
kind,  made  up  from  all  sections  of  the  House, 


could,  I  believe,  conduct  in  the  public  eye,  a 
fair  and  reasonable  kind  of  investigation.  And 
it  might  be,  as  has  happened  in  the  past  in 
other  jurisdictions,  and  in  this  jurisdiction, 
that  a  standing  committee  of  this  House 
could  make  recommendations  that  would  lead 
to  a  Royal  commission. 

But  this  government,  and  for  good  reason, 
wants  none  of  that.  Oh,  yes,  they  will  in- 
vestigate. They  will  investigate  themselves 
behind  closed  doors  and  the  whitewash 
report  will  come  out  and  the  whitewash  brush 
will  be  applied  backwards  and  forwards.  We 
are  going  to  get  nice  15-page  statements  say- 
ing, "We  are  the  greatest  government  in  the 
world  and  what  more  could  you  expect  us  to 
do?" 

That  is  all  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  complete  abdication  of  a  sense  of 
public  responsibility. 

Let  me  bring  one  more  thing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  that  is  my  feelings 
about  the  bill  that  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  brought  before  the 
House  and  treated  in  such  an  urgent  way. 

Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  submit  the  discussion  of  legisla- 
tion not  before  the  House,  which  has  been 
passed  by  this  House,  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  a  bill,  having  passed  this  House  is 
not  a  subject  of  discussion.  After  we  are  all 
through  with  this,  I  will  accept  your  ruling. 
I  will  listen  to  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
section  in  May— or  in  oiur  own  rules— stating 
that  a  matter  which  has  been  brought  before 
the  House  this  session,  and  has  been  settled, 
cannot  be  discussed  again  at  the  same  session. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quite 
familiar  with  that  rule;  I  was  not  going  to 
talk  about  the  matter.  I  was  going  to  talk 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  matter  was 
brought  before  us.  I  object  to  procedures 
and  I  think  this  is  certainly  valid  criticism. 
I  just  did  not  like  the  way  it  was  railroaded 
through  the  House  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 
of  Ontario  needed,  and  were  entitled  to  get,  a 
better  explanation  of  this  urgent  type  of  pro- 
ceeding and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

The  hour  is  late  and  I  have  been  talking  a 
long  time.    I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to 
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convey  to  you,  sir,  some  of  the  concern  that 
my  colleagues  and  myself  have  about  some 
very  serious  problems  that  aflFect  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  The  record  of 
performance  of  this  government  over  the 
years  and  in  this  session,  as  indicated  by  their 
Throne  Speech,  as  indicated  by  the  legisla- 
tion we  have  seen,  as  indicated  by  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  and  by  the  Ministers  of  Economics 
and  Development  and  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  and  the  sort  of  wild  state- 
ments that  we  get  from  the  member  for  St. 
George— not  one  of  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  shed  any  light  on  this  sorry  history  of 
bad  government.  Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Ontario  will  realize  just  how  bad 
things  are.  Hopefully,  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  these  matters  just  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale)  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 


row we  will  proceed  with  the  Throne  Debate 
and  I  gather  from  the  indications  from  the 
Whips  that  we  will  probably  have  a  vote  on 
this  debate  tomorrow  morning. 

Next  week,  with  respect  to  estimates,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  deal  with  Agri- 
culture first  and  then  The  Departments  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Attorney  General  and  Highways. 
That  will  give  members  some  indication- 
Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  Minister  let  us  have 
that  a  little  more  slowly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Agriculture  and  Food, 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  Economics  and 
Development,  the  Attorney  General  and  The 
Department  of  Highways,  and  that  will  give 
members  an  opportunity  to  do  some  prepara- 
tion. 

Tomorrow,  as  I  say,  we  will  continue  with 
the  Throne  Debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjoiumment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  member  sug- 
gesting. 

Change  to  read: 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  is  sug- 
gesting. 
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The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  annual 
report  of  the  agricultural  research  institute 
of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Does  the  Provincial  Treasurer  have  a  state- 
ment before  the  orders  of  the  day? 

Hon.  S.  C.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  if  time  permits,  I  would 
like  a  few  more  moments  before  making 
the  statement  or  it  may  even  be  necessary  to 
revert;  otherwise,  I  shall  have  to  wait,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  shall  go  ahead  with  the 
questions. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  on  Valentine's 
djay  I  directed  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare.  I  wonder  if  he  has  a  reply 
for  me  as  yet? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  still  being  prepared. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare:  What  steps  does  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  take  to  reimburse 
welfare  recipients  for  that  portion  of  the 
medical  bill  not  paid  by  OMSIP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  senior  officials  of  our 
department  there  never  has  been  a  case 
brought  to  our  attention  that  required  such 
reimbursement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister:  Is  it  not  the  case  that  where  the 
doctor  bills  the  patient  and  the  patient 
recovers  from  OMSIP  at  the  90  per  cent  level, 
if  that  patient  is  a  welfare  recipient  the 
irony  is  that  under  this  scheme  he  then  has 
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to  pay  the  10  per  cent  difference?  I  do  have 
such  a  case  and  would  bring  it  to  the  Min- 
ister's attention.  There  may  well  be  others  of 
that  kind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  look  into  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  a  question  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  and  in  keeping  with 
my  undertaking,  I  obtained  the  following  in- 
formation from  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission:  There  is  no  record  that 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  four  years  ago,  in  1963,  requested 
that  the  words  "these  securities  are  specula- 
tive" be  inserted  on  the  front  page  of  the 
prospectus.  The  registrar  has  some  recollec- 
tion that  he  discussed  some  form  of  front 
page  disclosure  with  the  solicitor  for  the 
company  and  these  words  may  have  been  put 
forward. 

A  hearing  before  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  was  held  to 
settle  various  items  in  the  prospectus  including 
what,  if  any,  disclosures  should  be  made 
about  the  securities  on  the  front  page. 

Neither  the  chairman  nor  the  chief  auditor, 
v/ho  was  present  at  the  meeting,  recall  any 
discussion  of  the  use  of  the  words,  "these  are 
speculative  securities"  as  part  of  the  front 
page  disclosure. 

No  reporter  was  present  at  this  type  of 
meeting  of  the  commission  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  transcript  of  the  hearing  now 
available.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
commission  insisted  on  some  front  page 
disclosure,  a  novel  step  at  that  time  and 
for  which  there  was  no  specific  statutory 
power. 

Subsequently,  this  concept  of  front  page 
disclosure  has  been  developed  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  by  the  Kimber  committee,  and  has 
now  been  given  statutory  recognition  by 
The  Securities  Act,  1966,  and  the  regulations 
thereunder. 

The  question  has  been  put:  Why  were  these 
speculative  securities  not  included  in  the 
prospectus?  Since  there  is  no  recollection 
that   this   was   part   of  the    consideration   at 
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the    hearing,    the    question    and    answer    can 
only  be  hypothetical. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  decision 
made  in  1963  was  based  on  the  facts  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  at  that  time  and 
the  argument  made  thereon.  Further,  the 
use  of  the  word  "speculative"  is  inappropriate 
to  debt  securities.  It  is  truly  only  applicable 
to  equities— securities  where  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  both  depreciation  and  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  securities— and  is  most 
often  applied  to  mining  shares. 

Last,  the  commission  by  statute  does  not 
embark  upon  evaluating  the  merits  of  securi- 
ties and,  as  it  did  in  this  case,  limits  dis- 
closure to  a  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

The  Prudential  prospectus  followed  this 
rule  and  not  only  disclosed  that  the  notes 
were  unsecured,  but  that  the  probabihty  was 
that  the  company  would  have  to  sell  addi- 
tional securities  in  order  to  honour  the  notes 
oflFered  by  the  prospectus. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  inform  the  House  that  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  racing  charters  for  agricultural  societies. 
These  proposals  have  been  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  officials  of  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  the  wagering  aspects 
of  racing  come  within  federal  jurisdiction. 

The  officials  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  most  helpful  in  this 
matter  which,  of  course,  lies  mainly  in  their 
hands. 

(a)  An  agricultural  society  must  have  been 
incorporated  before  1912  to  participate  in  this 
plan. 

(b)  An  agricultural  society  can  only  lease 
its  parimutuel  privileges  to  another  agricul- 
tural society  in  the  same  county. 

(c)  An  agricultural  society  operating  a  race 
meeting  may  lease  racing  days  from  another 
agricultural  society  in  the  same  county  pro- 
viding the  lease  is  for  not  more  than  five 
years. 

(d)  An  agricultural  society  cannot  enter  into 
a  second  leasing  agreement  with  the  society 
until  the  first  one  has  expired. 

(e)  An  agricultural  society  can  only  lease 
the  racing  days  from  two  other  agricultural 
societies,  for  example,  it  cannot  have  more 
than  42  days  racing  per  year. 

(f)  Agricultural  societies  without  track  and 
other  necessary  racing  facilities  may  engage 
racing  associations  to  conduct  and  manage 
race  meets  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricul- 
tural society. 


It  is  felt  that  not  every  agricultural  associa- 
tion will  want  as  much  as  14  days  racing  and 
some  will  only  want  two  days  racing. 

The  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
informed  us  that  departmental  procedures 
will  be  changed  to  enable  the  validation  of 
the  racing  charters  of  an  agricultural  society 
incorporated  before  1912.  A  time  limit  will 
be  set  within  which  an  agricultural  society 
must  have  held  a  race  meeting  in  order  for 
its  racing  charter  to  be  "validated". 

The  effect  of  this  change  of  procedure  will 
be  to  enable  agricultural  societies  that  so 
desire  to  obtain  the  number  of  racing  days 
that  will   meet  their  requirements. 

The  matter  of  establishing  four  racing 
circuits— southwestern  Ontario,  central  On- 
tario, eastern  Ontario  and  northwestern  On- 
tario—is presently  under  consideration.  This 
is  being  considered  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  efficient  allocation  of  racing  days. 

In  the  matter  of  allocation  of  racing  days 
and  track,  supervision,  the  Ontario  racing 
commission  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  collaborate. 

The  changes  in  government  policy  during 
the  last  few  years  have  brought  about  a  re- 
surgence in  the  standard  bred  racing  industry 
and  this  has  been  a  boon  to  many  small 
breeders  across  the  province.  The  proposals 
I  am  suggesting  today  will  be  of  further 
assistance  to  our  agricultural  community. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend  what  is  the  significance  of  the 
year  1912?  Why  does  it  have  to  go  back  that 
far? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  a  very 
good  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  criminal  code  presently  provides  that 
charters  as  they  presently  exist— the  form  in 
which  my  hon.  friend  will  be  familiar  with 
them— as  private  Act  or  letters  patent  can 
only  be  issued  to  groups  existing  prior  to 
1912.  It  is  felt  by  the  federal  authorities  that 
agricultural  societies  can  be  brought  under 
the  same  provision  of  the  criminal  code  with- 
out any  amending  legislation,  and  this  is  the 
method  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  collaboration 
with  the  racing  commission;  and  indeed  to 
the  Cabinet  sub-committee  that  has  been 
studying  this  matter  for  about  a  year.  The 
understanding  is  that  this  meets  the  present 
provisions  of  the  criminal  code. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  interest,  that  there  are  not 
too  many  agricultural  societies  that  will  not 
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qualify;  the  preponderant  number  of    agricul- 
tural societies  were  chartered  prior  to  1912. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resuming  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  wind  up  the  debate  on  behalf  of 
our  group  in  this  Legislature,  I  would  first 
of  all  like  to  extend  our  compliments  to  you, 
sir,  for  the  way  in  which  you  conduct  the 
business  of  the  House,  as  has  been  stated  on 
many  occasions  during  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
the  authority  of  the  leader  of  our  party  to  say 
that  should  we  fall  somewhat  short  in  the 
next  general  election  of  electing  67  members 
in  '67— should  we  return  but  59  or  60  mem- 
bers—and should  you,  sir,  be  returned,  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  invite  you  to  continue 
in  the  position  which  you  now  hold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of 
this  group  I  would  ask  the  House  leader  to 
extend  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  our  wishes  for  his  prompt  and  im- 
mediate recovery  and  return  to  this  Legis- 
lature. I  would  ask  him  if  he  would  convey 
that  message  to  him  because  we  are  as 
concerned  as  anyone  about  the  state  of  his 
health  and  the  loss  of  the  contribution  which 
he  has  made,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to 
make,  to  the  public  life  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Nixon)  if  he  would  be  good  enough 
to  convey  also  from  this  group  our  best 
wishes  to  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt 
(Mr.  Thompson)  who  has  unfortunately  not 
been  able  to  attend  in  this  session.  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  the  member 
for  Dovercourt  for  any  lengthy  period  of 
time,  but  in  the  short  period  of  my  acquain- 
tance, and  I  am  sure  all  in  the  House  would 
agree,  he  is  a  warm,  human  and  civilized  per- 
son and  it  may  well  be  that  those  characteris- 
tics are  not  quite  as  compatible  as  some  people 
would  think  with  the  leadership  of  a  political 
party.  We  hope  that  he,  too,  will  have  a 
speedy    recovery. 

To  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  himself, 
we  wish  him  all  the  success  that  he  might 


think   he    deserves,    but   of   course   will    not 
attain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  in  session  some 
18  days  and  I  would  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  there  are  on  the  order 
paper  about  15  pieces  of  relatively  insignifi- 
cant legislation  introduced  by  the  government. 
If  members  will  peruse  the  order  paper  they 
will  find  there  are  four  pieces  of  legislation 
standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Wishart),  all  of  which  are 
amending  pieces  of  legislation;  three  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  (Mr.  Stewart);  three  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Land  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Brunelle);  two  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton);  one  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond);  and  one  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko). 

Apart  from  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  and  with  one 
other  exception,  all  the  bills  are  simply 
amending  bills  of  no  particular  moment.  They 
will  require  consideration  but  cannot  be  called 
in  any  sense  significant  legislation.  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  this  point  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  is  or  is  not  significant.  There 
is  but  one  government  motion  on  the  paper 
and  there  is  notice  of  intention  by  the  govern- 
ment to  introduce  four  amendments  to  bills 
falling  within  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  and  three  pieces  of 
legislation  further  amending  bills  which  fall 
in  The  Department  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest,  having  sat 
for  18  days  and  having  read  the  Throne 
Speech,  I  would  have  assumed  that  by  this 
time  some  of  the  significant  legislation  re- 
quired to  implement  the  words  of  the  Throne 
Speech  would  have  been  before  this  assembly. 
We  have  had,  as  you  know,  but  one  debate 
and  that  was  a  hurried,  rushed  debate,  to 
pass  through  the  bill  relating  to  deposit  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  been  long  in  this 
House,  but  I  would  have  assumed  that  after 
this  period  of  time  the  order  paper  would 
have  contained  some  pieces  of  legislation 
which  we  would  have  been  able  to  study 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  debates  which 
will  be  necessary  in  consideration  of  such 
bills.  At  this  point  I  can  only  urge  the  gov- 
ernment to  please  place  on  the  order  paper 
the  bills  which  will  require  our  study.  There 
is  no  question,  for  example,  tliat  if  the  govern- 
ment  intends    in   fact   to    introduce   the    bill 
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relating  to  condominium  it  will  require  sub- 
stantial study.  There  is  also  no  question  that 
if  the  government  intends  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  expropriation  and  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  persons  who  are  to  be 
expropriated,  it  will  require  considerable 
study. 

There  are  many  other  bills  which  the 
government  needs  to  introduce  and  must 
introduce.  I  refer  only  to  one,  in  the  par- 
ticular area  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree).  We 
just  cannot  go  any  longer  past  this  session 
without  adequate  legislation  dealing  with  the 
requirements  of  disclosure  and  supervision 
and  regulation  of  finance  and  loan  companies. 

It  is  just  not  suflBcient  that  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  should  announce  in  its 
latest  bulletin,  for  example,  that  they  are  now 
making  public  certain  rules  to  improve  the 
disclosure  of  finance  companies.  Such  com- 
panies fall  within  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory and  require  specific  legislation  to  provide 
for  adequate  supervision  and  regulation,  as 
well  as  improving  the  area  of  public  disclosure 
of  their  affairs. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  items.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  more. 

Ask  the  government  to  let  us  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  legislation!  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  effectively  deal  with  legislation. 
I  think  the  House  proved  last  Thursday  that 
it  is  quite  capable  of  dealing  in  an  adequate 
way  with  important  legislation  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  but  legislation  requires 
much  more  concerted  study  and  attention  than 
we  were  able  to  give  to  that  particular  bill 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  have  a  particu- 
lar hobby-horse  in  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  this  House.  I  am  now  going  to  refer  to  it 
again;  that  is  the  position  of  the  standing 
committee   on  government  commissions. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  democratic 
process,  as  this  Legislature  adapts  itself  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  our  society,  that 
that  committee— I  am  certain  there  are  other 
committees  that  are  of  equal  merit  and 
importance  where  there  should  be  improve- 
ments, but  I  am  speaking  specifically  of  that 
committee— that  that  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions  of  necessity  have 
three  things: 

A  record,  a  public  record  of  what  takes 
place  at  those  hearings;  a  staff  which  is 
capable  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this 
Legislature,  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  of  prepar- 


ing the  kind  of  intelligent,  thrustful  requests 
for  information  from  the  hundred  or  more 
commissions  and  boards  which  sit  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario;  and  third,  a  public 
notice  of  when  those  hearing  are  going  to 
be  held  so  that  interested  members  of  the 
public  can  appear  before  it. 

Last  year  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
standing  committee  on  government  commis- 
sions, we  moved  a  resolution  asking  that  this 
matter  be  dealt  with.  A  minor  gesture  was 
made  last  year  and  a  reporter  was  provided 
who  took  a  transcript  of  what  took  place. 
Well  to  my  surprise,  when  we  appeared  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  standing  committee 
on  government  commissions  this  year,  even 
that  minor  concession  had  disappeared  and 
no  record  was  taken  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  hearing. 

Appearing  before  that  standing  committee 
was  one  of  the  most  important  commissions 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  the 
Ontario  commission  on  human  rights.  There 
was  no  public  notice,  nobody  knew  that  for 
the  one  time  in  the  year,  for  one  hour,  that 
commission  was  going  to  appear  before  a 
group  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 
purpose  of  being  asked  questions.  Indeed, 
the  members  of  that  committee  themselves 
had  about  24  hours'  notice  that  the  commis- 
sion was   going  to  be  called  that  day. 

I  simply  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  totally 
inadequate  in  a  Legislature  such  as  this  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  When  you  consider 
a  body  such  as  the— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  ask  a  question? 

Was  there  any  request  made  before  that 
committee  when  the  human  rights  commission 
was  before  it,  for  the  meeting  to  be 
adjourned?  My  information  was  to  the  con- 
trary, that  all  the  questions  asked  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  answered 
and  there  were  very  few  asked. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  govern- 
ment gave  them  no  time  to  get  ready. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  ask 
that  that  meeting  be  adjourned.  We  have  in 
this  province  of  Ontario,  under  the  system 
which  this  government  is  using,  a  large  num- 
ber of  commissions,  we  have  over  100.  For 
me  to  have  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  that 
particular  meeting  would  simply  have  meant 
one  less  commission  heard,  even  in  the  very 
superficial  way  in  which  they  are  now  heard. 
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The  leader  of  the  House  knows  very  well 
that  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world  that 
standing  committee  cannot  deal  with  more 
than  15  or  20  of  the  100  commissions.  For 
him  to  stand  up  this  morning  and  ask  whether 
we  requested  an  adjournment  is  simply  not 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  point  which 
I  am  making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  pertinent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  point  is  perfectly  clear! 
Having  made  our  resolution  last  year,  we 
would  have  expected  and  anticipated,  with- 
out having  to  bring  the  matter  back  before 
this  assembly,  that  some  consideration  would 
be  given  to  the  responsibilities  of  that  com- 
mission. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Minister,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  parties  in  this  Legislature  at 
all,  but  collectively,  as  members  of  this 
Legislature,  that  those  bodies  are  responsible 
and  accountable  in  a  democratic  society  to  no 
one  other  than  that  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  political  operation  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Now  I  am  asking  again!  We  in  this  group 
are  putting  a  specific  request  to  the  govern- 
ment that  that  committee  be  provided  with  a 
staff;  be  provided  with  adequate  facilities  to 
give  public  notice  which  commissions  are 
going  to  be  called  and  on  what  days;  and 
that  the  records  of  that  committee  be  not  only 
transcribed  and  recorded  but  be  published. 

I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
lack  of  concern,  in  our  provincial  universities 
for  example,  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Legis- 
lature, and  part  of  the  reason  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  so  desperately  difficult 
for  all  the  members,  is  that  there  is  not  that 
kind  of  material  available  which  will  prompt 
and  motivate  research  into  the  activities  of 
this  Legislature. 

Now  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  three  par- 
ticular facilities  can  be  provided  to  that  com- 
mittee so  that  we  can  have  useful,  productive, 
intelligent  discussions  about  the  affairs  of 
such  bodies. 

I  leave  it  with  the  extreme  example  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 
How,  in  one  hour  a  year,  a  group  of  the 
members  of  this  Legislature,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  staff,  without  any  prior 
record  of  other  years  and  what  questions  have 
been  asked  of  that  commission;  how  can  it 
be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  enquire 
intelligently  and  knowingly  into  the  affairs 
of  that  commission? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the  member  for  Wel- 
lington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  were  in  his  seat 
this  morning.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  (Mr. 
Simonett)  is  in  his  seat,  because  there  is  a 
river,  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  west 
boundary  of  the  riding  of  Riverdale  and  the 
east  boundary  of  the  riding  of  St.  David.  It 
is  also  the  dividing  line  between  ward  1  and 
ward  2  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  is  known 
as  the  Don  River.  I  simply  say  to  the  member 
for  Wellington-Dufferin,  in  his  capacity  as 
vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  and  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment, as  the  three  of  them  tiptoe  daintily 
through  the  polluted  waters  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  looking  for  the  Minister  who  is 
going  to  introduce  a  programme  of  wild 
rivers,  I  ask  them  to  consider  including  the 
Don  River  in  that  programme;  because,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  wild. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  one  of  the  wildest. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  quite  sure  that  for  the 
members  who  come  from  the  west  end  of 
Toronto,  the  Humber  River  falls  in  very  much 
the  same  category. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Wildly 
flows  the  Don. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Wildly  flows  the  sewage  in 
the  Don. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  editorial  reporting  of  the  newspaper  which 
holds  itself  out  as  being  the  leading  news- 
paper in  Canada,  the  Globe  and  Mail.  My 
remarks  that  I  am  now  going  to  make  are 
directed  solely  to  the  editorial  page  of  that 
n-^wspaper.  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  four  editorials 
which  have  appeared,  there  may  well  have 
been  others,  but  I  am  dealing  with  four  edi- 
torials which  have  appeared  since  this  House 
reconvened. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  that  they  take  those  edi- 
torials and  they  look  at  them  in  the  light  of 
the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  in 
this   Legislature. 

In  the  first  one  that  I  refer  to  is  the  edi- 
torial on  February  10,  which  was  headed: 
Helping  the  Wrong  People.  It  had  the  very 
laudable  task  of  placing  before  the  public 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  the  proposition 
that  if  anyone  was  to  be  assisted  in  housing, 
the  persons  who  had  priority  were  the  low- 
income  groups.  It  contained  this  sentence  in 
the  midst  of  that  editorial:  "It  baffles  us  that 
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this    point    should    have    escaped    the    New 
Democrats  and  the  Liberals". 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  in  due 
course  the  Globe  and  Mail  published  a  letter 
from  the  leader  of  this  party  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
pointing  out  the  contribution  which  he  had 
made  in  two  instances  in  the  Throne  Debate 
about  housing. 

But  I  simply  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  that 
editorial  board,  that  they  have  every  right  to 
disclose  whatever  viewpoint  they  wish  to 
disclose,  but  the  requirements  of  the  integ- 
rity of  that  kind  of  editorializing  requires  that 
they  acquaint  themselves  with  what  takes 
place  in  this  Legislature.  I  draw  to  their 
attention  pages  127  to  131  of  the  Hansard  of 
February  1  in  which  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  as  part  of  his  Throne 
Speech,  devoted  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
to  the  very  problem  that  was  editorialized  in 
the  columns  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  speaking  only  for  our 
group.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Liberal 
Party  could  put  forward  the  same  considera- 
tion in  that  particular  circumstance. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  3,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  pubhshed  an  editorial  which 
dealt  with  what  they  referred  to  as  a 
restrained  opposition.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
editorial,  and  in  no  editorial  was  there  any 
mention  whatsoever  of  the  contribution  of 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  when 
he  spoke  on  behalf  of  this  group  in  the  open- 
ing days  of  that  debate  on  January  31  and 
February  1. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  editorial 
board  of  that  newspaper  that  they  have  an 
obligation  in  the  discharge  of  their  respon- 
sibility in  this  particular  society  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  what  takes  place.  If  they 
want  to  say  that  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  having  studied  what  he 
says,  made  no  contribution,  or  that  his  con- 
tribution was  a  poor  one,  or  a  very  good  one, 
or  any  other  description  that  they  want  to 
apply  to  it,  that  is  their  privilege,  but  to 
totally  ignore  the  effective,  intelligent,  well 
prepared  contribution  of  the  leader  of  this 
party,  is  an  indication  of  a  lack  of  integrity 
on  the  part  of  that  editorial  board. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  editorial  board 
of  that  newspaper,  "Take  the  Hansards  of 
January  31  and  February  1  and  read  them 
and  comment  on  them  editorially."  As  I  say, 
we  will  withstand  whatever  comments  they 
wish  to  make,  whether  it  be  in  approbation  or 
in  disapprobation.  But  we  ask  them  at  least 
to  assert  the  integrity  of  that  newspaper, 
because  Mr.   Speaker,  if  you  will  cast  your 


mind  back  to  a  year  ago,  the  day  that  the 
then  leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke,  shortly 
afterwards  there  appeared  an  editorial,  in  the 
context  of  which  was  the  statement  that  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  had  indi- 
cated that  perhaps  he  had  nothing  further  to 
say,  because  the  then  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, had  as  you  know,  covered  a  wide  variety 
of  topics.  The  next  day  the  leader  of  this 
party  spoke  in  the  Legislature  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  editorial  in  the  Globe  and  MaU 
said  that  they  realized  now  what  a  whimsical 
statement  it  was  on  behalf  of  the  leader  of 
this  party,  and  they  devoted  an  editorial  to 
the  contribution  which  he  made  a  year  ago. 
This  year,  of  course,  in  that  particular  edi- 
torial to  which  I  referred,  they  implied  only— 
and  they  left  the  emphasis  and  the  implica- 
tion very  clearly  on  the  record  that  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  had  not  made 
any  contribution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  editorial,  and 
indeed  the  fourth  editorial,  relate  to  the 
question  of  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
this  Legislature  last  Thursday.  Before  I  go 
on  with  that,  I  would  simply  say— and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  member  of  this  Legisla- 
ture that  would  disagree  with  me— that  an 
editorial  board  of  a  newspaper  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  this  time  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  scholarship,  in  research,  in  comment, 
to  be  fair,  clear  and  concise  about  the  basis 
on  which  they  make  their  editorial  comment. 
It  is  no  answer  in  our  society— and  everyone 
in  this  Legislature  knows  it— that  if  you  do 
not  hke  what  a  newspaper  says,  don't  buy  one. 
That  is  not  the  answer  in  our  society.  The 
answer  is  perfectly  clear,  that  an  editorial 
board  can  editorialize  and  comment  on  what- 
ever it  chooses  to  comment  on,  but  it  has  an 
obligation  to  do  its  research  and  to  do  its 
study  effectively  and  intelligently  and  in  a 
fair  and  honest  way.  Because,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  not  their  freedom  alone  which  is  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  the  freedom  of  each  individual  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  freedom  of 
speech  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  newspaper,  is 
the  freedom  of  each  individual  in  this  society 
to  be  adequately  informed,  subject  to  what- 
ever opinions  the  editorial  columns  may  wish 
to  express. 

Now,  in  the  third  editorial,  which  was  on 
February  11,  dealing  with  the  deposit  insur- 
ance legislation,  the  editorial  was  headed. 
How  to  Start  a  Bank  Run,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  deal  at  the  moment  with  that  particular 
ridiculous  part  of  the  editorial.  But  we  find 
in  the  body  of  that  editorial-and  I  think  this 
will  prove  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature 
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who  was  in  this  assembly  when  that  debate 
was  taking  place,  how  far  removed  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  from 
an  accurate  basis  on  which  they  formulated 
their  editorial.    The  editorial  stated: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  partici- 
pants in  Thursday's  debate  seemed  to  miss 
the  basic  point  of  the  legislation  which  was 
to  insure  near-bank  deposits.    They— 

meaning  the  members  of  this  Legislature 
—seemed  to  believe  that  its  chief  purpose 
was  to  provide  refunds  of  up  to  $20,000  on 
depositors'  losses.  The  intent  rather  is  to 
provide  through  the  machinery  of  the  in- 
surance programme  the  kind  of  inspection 
service  that  will  prevent  the  collapse  of 
near-banks  and  any  losses. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  the  one  which  they  dismissed.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  was  to  provide  refunds  of  up  to 
$20,000  on  depositors'  losses  and  the  intent 
was  not  to  provide  the  machinery  through 
which  a  programme  could  be  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  near-banks  and  any 
losses. 

The  reason  is  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  did  not  choose  to  read  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act  which  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  province  for  many, 
many  years.  They  will  recognize  that  in  that 
statute  for  many  years,  there  was  every  con- 
ceivable right  to  examine,  request  informa- 
tion, get  returns,  to  do  everything  which  was 
necessary  to  provide,  regulate,  and  in  the 
words  of  the  editorial,  "inspect  the  operation 
of  those  companies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  have  that  kind  of 
lack  of  basic  scholarship  behind  the  editorial 
of  a  newspaper  such  as  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
I  think  it  is  time  that  that  editorial  board 
should  seriously  consider  the  methods  or  the 
procedures,  of  which  I  am  totally  unaware, 
as  to  how  they  arrive  at  that  kind  of  state- 
ment.   The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

But  surely  the  purpose  was  to  provide 
the  atmosphere  so  that  a  phoney  no-money- 
in-the-bank  panic  would  not  develop  while 
the  real  and  still  unresolved  problems  of 
the  York  Trust  and  its  fellow  companies 
were  being  worked  out  by  the  federal  com- 
mittee and  in  the  boardrooms  of  the 
companies   concerned. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  commenting 
about  the  the  so-called  "phoney  no-money-in- 
the-bank  panic",  but  I  would  suggest  that  the 
real  purpose  of  that  legislation  was  not  for 


us  to  deal  with  the  problems  so  that  only  the 
federal  committee  sitting  in  Ottawa  and  the 
boardrooms  of  the  companies  could  resolve 
their  problems.  We  were  not  the  ones  who 
were  holding  the  door  so  that  the  problems 
could  be  settled  somewhere  else.  We  were 
settling  a  specifically  Ontario  problem  in  this 
Legislature  and  we  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  what  we  were  doing  here  was  of  no 
significance  and  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
at  the  federal  level,  or  in  that  committee,  and 
then  in  the  boardrooms  of  the  companies. 

Of  course,  the  Globe  and  Mail  was  well 
aware  as  to  what  was  happening  in  Ottawa 
at  that  time.  They  were  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  committee  was  not  inquiring  into  the 
financial  stability  of  the  Bank  of  Western 
Canada,  about  which  we  cannot  comment, 
and  we  take  the  assurances  that  the  affairs  of 
that  bank  are  in  order.  But  why  we  had  that 
legislation  before  this  assembly  that  day  was 
because  of  British  International  Finance  Com- 
pany and  its  group  of  companies.  And  I  am 
saying  today  in  this  Legislature  that  the 
affairs  of  that  company  are  such  that  no  one 
knows  whether  it  is  in  financial  difficulty.  No 
one  knows.  I  am  not  saying  whether  it  is  in 
financial  difficulty,  or  whether  it  is  not.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  nothing  which  has  oc- 
curred, either  in  the  committee  at  Ottawa— 
which  seemed  to  be  very  happy  to  get  this 
sort  of  unseemly  dispute  back  into  the  board- 
rooms—nobody inquired  into  the  financial 
affairs  of  British  International  Finance  Com- 
pany. If  that  company  is  in  danger— and  I 
do  not  know,  I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  it— if  it  is,  we  do  not  know 
here  and  this  province  is  the  place  where 
the  suffering  is  going  to  be  done,  if  that 
group  of  companies  is  in  serious  financial 
difficulties. 

That  is  why  I  say  we  have  got  to  have 
adequate  legislation  to  deal  with  that  problem, 
because  I  simply  say  to  you  that  British 
International  Finance  Company  in  the  words 
of  its  own  president,  or  chairman,  Mr.  Stevens, 
had  lines  of  credit  with  banks  in  Canada  of 
up  to  $5  million  and  going,  on  occasion,  up  as 
high  as  $13  million.  He  stated  before  that 
committee  that  the  lines  of  credit  had  shrunk 
to  about  $150,000  and  it  is  now  well-known 
that  he  was  moving  into  the  United  States 
and  dealing  with  the  Meadowbrook  National 
Bank  with  a  view  to  obtaining  resources  for 
his  group  of  companies. 

I  simply  say  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  kind  of  editorializing  in  a  news- 
paper that  goes  on  to  say,  after  having  told 
us  what  the  real  purpose  of  our  legislation 
was,  that  there  was  another  purpose,  namely. 
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"to  provide  the  atmosphere  so  that  a  phoney, 
no-money-in-the-bank  panic  would  not  de- 
velop, while  the  real  and  still-unresolved 
problems  of  the  York  Trust  and  its  fellow 
companies  were  being  worked  out  by  the 
federal  committee  in  the  boardrooms  of  the 
companies  themselves." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  and  still 
unresolved  problems  of  that  group  of  com- 
panies were  not  worked  out  by  the  federal 
committee;  they  have  gone  back  into  the 
boardrooms,  and  I  would  suggest  that  that 
was,  in  fact,  the  thrust  of  that  editorial,  that 
we  mere  legislators,  or  we  people  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  should  not  really  be  concern- 
ing ourselves  about  what  takes  place  in  the 
boardrooms  of  the  companies  that  operate  in 
this  province,  that  it  is  really  no  concern  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  convenient  place  to 
refer  to  the  remarks  in  that  debate  of  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence),  because  if  you  will  recall,  shortly 
before  the  dinner  recess  that  evening,  he 
indicated  specifically  that  I  was  irresponsible 
in  the  questions  that  I  had  asked  about  the 
York  Trust  Company,  and  shortly  after  din- 
ner, he  then  indicated  that,  of  course,  it 
was  in  line  with  what  he  assumed  to  be  the 
wish  of  this  party— that  is,  that  we  were 
contributing  to  a  total  breakdown  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  will  recall,  he  too— even  though  he 
was  one  of  those  who  was  chastised  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  and 
made  his  objection  to  the  interpretation  which 
was  put— the  member  for  St.  George,  if  he 
will  look  at  Hansard  for  Monday  afternoon, 
February  6,  he  will  recall  that  the  leader  of 
this  party  had  asked  the  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  for  assurance  so  far  as  it  was 
within  his  power  to  give  it,  that  the  dissen- 
sion in  the  boardrooms  of  the  Bank  of 
Western  Canada  and  in  the  related  com- 
panies was  not  evidence  of  serious  financial 
distress  within  that  group  of  companies  and 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  his  answer. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  That  was 
part  of  the  attempt  to  start  a  run  on  York 
Trust. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member 
for  London  South  will  just  listen,  I  think  he 
will  understand  that  what  he  is  in  fact  just 
saying  by  that  interjection,  is  that  we  have 
no  right  to  ask  such  a  question.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  about  time  that  some  of  the 
members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 


sat  on  this  side  of  the  House  because  there 
are  so  few,  if  any,  of  them  that  have  any 
conception  of  what  the  responsibility  of  an 
Opposition  in  a  democratic  society  is. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  for  St.  George 
indicated  that  that  was  an  irresponsible 
question.  I  say  to  him  that  that  was  not  an 
irresponsible  question  and  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  the  agreement  of  any  members 
of  this  House  other  than  the  member  for 
London   South. 

The  question  which  I  then  asked  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  again  on  Thursday,  was  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  statutory  requirement 
of  a  public  statute  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
as  to  whether  a  company  had  filed  a  signi- 
ficant return  under  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act.  It  had  not  filed  that 
return  and  the  member  for  St.  George  indi- 
cated that  I  should  not  have  asked  that 
question.  Well,  I  simply  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Legislature  even  the  technical 
point  that  last  year  we  amended  that  bill  so 
that  instead  of  filing  those  returns  on 
January  15,  they  would  have  until  Janu- 
ary 31  to  file  them.  The  purpose  of  it  was, 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Legislature,  "Well, 
all  right;  if  the  time  is  too  short  to  file  this 
return  let  us  meet  them."  And  the  return 
was  not  filed  on  January  31. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  technicality  of  it, 
but  if  it  is  the  government's  view  that  statu- 
tory requirements  for  the  filing  of  returns 
should  be  worded  that  they  should  be  filed 
on  January  31,  for  the  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  in  the  preceding  year,  or  on  whatever 
few  days  thereafter  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  company  may  choose  to  file  them, 
that  is  fine.  Let  us  debate  that  legislation  in 
this  House,  but  the  suggestion  from  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  that  a  member  of  the 
Opposition  cannot  ask  whether  that  return  is 
filed,  and  then  brand  that  question  as  an 
irresponsible  question  is,  again,  a  funda- 
mental lack  of  understanding  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Opposition  in  this  Legislature. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  he  knows  iti    He  knows 


it! 


Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  third  question  was 
the  question  which  I  asked  the  following 
day- 
Mr.  White:  The  member  asks  a  question 
every  day,  trying  to  start  a  run  on  York 
Trust  for  the  hon.  member's  own  political 
purposes. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  —when  I  asked— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  asked 
the  question  on  the  third  day,  which  was  on 
Thursday  afternoon  a  week  ago,  as  to  what 
the  ratio  was,  I  was  told  that  it  was  within 
the   statutory   requirement— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  said  it  was  in  excess 

of  the  requirements- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  meant  that— 

it  was  within  the  requirements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  just  wanted  you  to 
be  strictly  and  scrupulously  accurate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  right- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  And  was  the  member  dis- 
appointed! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  dis- 
appointed. We  were  interested  in  the  stability 
of  the  financial  community;  we  were  not 
interested  in  not  complying— 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  under  this  government 
there  was  considerable  doubt  about  it! 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  we  were  asking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  whether  this  government  was 
fulfilling  its  statutory  obhgation  to  get  the 
information  to  make  certain  that  what  they 
could  do  would  be  to  provide  for  financial 
stability. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Was  the  question  not 
answered? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
knows  that  in  a  statute  such  as  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act  the  statutory  mini- 
mum of  the  20  per  cent  and  the  types  of 
investments  is  but  a  bare  minimum.  Everyone 
knows  that  that  is  simply  to  provide  the  ulti- 
mate floor  beyond  which  any  given  company 
should  not  fall. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  public  record  in 
the  report  of  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations  about  the  oscillation  of  that  ratio 
for  York  Trust  Company  was  such  as  to  make 
the  question  which  we  asked  not  only  per- 
tinent, but  required  to  be  asked,  because  in 
June  of  1965— if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly—the last  report  which  was  available, 
shows  that  the  York  Trust  Company  was 
slightly  below  the  20  per  cent.  Six  months 
later,  after  the  debacle  of  the  British  Mort- 


gage and  Trust  Company,  namely,  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1965,  the  York  Trust  Company  had 
pulled  itself  up  to  what  anyone  would  believe 
to  be  a  sound,  prudent  accounting  base,  and 
that  was  about  31  per  cent,  and  in  the  next 
report  which  was  available,  down  it  had 
come  again  to  about  23  per  cent  and  we,  of 
course,  did  not  have  the  information  for  the 
final  period.  But  it  was  a  perfectly  responsible 
question  and  the  member  for  St.  George 
knows  that  the  three  questions  were  import- 
ant and  were  required  to  be  asked. 

The  member  for  St.  George  shakes  his 
head;  then  he  joins,  despite  his  so-called 
appearance  of  independence— because  after 
all,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  party  requires  its 
jester,  and  the  point  of  the  member  for  St. 
George  is  that  he,  in  the  guise  of  being  inde- 
pendent is,  in  fact,  living  in  the  same  world 
in  which  that  government  lives.  That  is, 
that  the  aff^airs  of  these  companies  are  best 
managed  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  board 
room  but  nobody  should  enquire  and  the  only 
point  at  which  the  enquiry  is  made,  as  the 
Attorney  General  has  so  clearly  demonstrated 
in  his  15-page  memorandum,  is  when  the 
company  has  collapsed. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Including 
page  3. 

Mr.  Renwick:  To  the  extent  that  the  loan 
and  trust  corporations  have  been  subject  to 
statutory  regulation  and  supervision  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  then  I  say  that  there  has 
been  a  public  interest  in  the  affairs  of  those 
companies  and  that  public  interest  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  the 
principal  comment  of  the  member  for  St. 
George  and  that  is  that  the  New  Democratic 
Party  is  engaged  in  wishing  for  the  collapse 
of  the  system.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
kind  of  comment  which  we  are  so  used  to 
hearing  from  members  of  the  Tory  party 
that  it  clearly  shows  where  they  stand  in  the 
political  spectrum.  The  collapse  of  the  eco- 
nomic system,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  took  place 
in  the  30's  was  not  due  to  the  democratic 
socialist  movement.  The  democratic  socialist 
movement  was  not  interested  in  the  collapse 
of  the  system.  The  system  itself  collapsed 
because  it  could  not  function  properly. 

The  democratic  socialist  system  from  the 
political  philosophy  of  the  democratic  social- 
ist movement— and  the  member  for  St.  George 
knows  it,  he  is  an  intelligent  man— from  the 
time  that  it  first  came  to  birth  in  Europe  in 
the  last  century  until  today,  has  not  been 
interested  in  the  collapse  of  any  system.  What 
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the  democratic  socialist  movement  has  been 
interested  in,  and  continues  to  be  interested 
in,  is  basic  social  reform  through  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

That  is  what  we  are  involved  in.  The  sug- 
gestion that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the 
members  of  the  Conservative  Party  belong  to 
some  sort  of  elite  who  have  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  to  deal  with  the  democratic  wishes 
of  people  is  a  total  misconception  of  their 
function  and  of  the  functions  of  this  party, 
because  what  the  member  for  St.  George  is 
saying  is  what  runs  through  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario:  "You  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  just  leave  it  with 
us  because  we  know  what  is  good  for  ^ou, 
and  in  the  fullness  of  time  we  will  see  that 
it  works  out  for  your  benefit.  But  do  not 
bother  to  ask  any  questions  and  do  not  bother 
to  intrude  the  public  interest  into  the  affairs 
of  the  province  because  we  know  how  it 
should  be  done". 

As  I  say,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
knows  much  better  than  that,  just  as  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  knows  much  better  than 
the  remarks  which  he  made  and  to  which  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  referred  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion  a  while  back 
to  debate  at  York  University  a  topic  which 
was  phrased,  "Will  the  Liberal  Party  be  able 
to  become  the  party  of  reform",  and  the  pro- 
tagonist for  that  was  the  candidate  for  the 
present  riding  of  Scarborough  East  for  the 
Liberal  Party.  And  we  had  no  difiBculty,  of 
course,  with  the  debate  because  he  was  able 
to  prove  conclusively  with  his  arguments  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Liberal  Party  to 
become  the  party  of  reform. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  in  a  debate  with  him 
on  the  same  subject  and  he  did  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
the  principal  matter  to  which  I  wanted  to 
refer.  It  was  in  the  course  of  that  debate 
that  he  made  a  comment  which  is  quite  usual 
among  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  indeed,  among  the  Tory  Party,  and  it 
was,  "well,  the  difficulty  with  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  much  as  we  really  like  a  lot 
of  the  things  that  you  are  talking  about,  is 
that  the  New  Democratic  Party  has  this 
relationship  with  the  trade  union  movement, 
and  that  the  trade  union  movement  dominates 
a,  and  therefore  that  frightens  us  a  little  bit". 

Now  they  are  never  concerned  about  the 
dominance  of  the  funds  of  their  parties  and 
the  policies  of  their  parties  by  the  corpora- 


tions in  the  country.  What  they  are  really 
afraid  of  is  collective  groups  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  improving  social  conditions, 
including  their  own  working  conditions,  and 
they  are  very  afraid  of  that. 

But  just  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
setting  the  record  straight,  I  would  hke  to 
place  on  the  record  of  the  Legislature  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Canadian  labour 
congress  at  its  annual  convention  in  1958, 
because  it  was  as  a  result  of  that  creative 
political  act  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
labour  congress  that  the  New  Democratic 
Party  presently  exists.  And  in  order  to  restore 
the  perspective  both  of  the  prospective  can- 
didate for  Scarborough  East  and  other 
members  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
Parties,  as  to  why  this  New  Democratic  Party 
exists  and  what  its  purposes  are,  I  am  going 
to  read  that  particular  resolution.  The  reso- 
lution states: 

This  convention  believes  that  the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  Canadian  pohtical  scene 
today  is  the  creation  of  an  effective,  alter- 
native, political  force  based  on  the  needs 
of  workers,  farmers,  and  similar  groups, 
financed  and  controlled  by  the  people  and 
their  organizations.  There  is  a  need  for 
a  broadly  based  people's  political  move- 
ment which  embraces  the  CCF,  the  labour 
movement,  farm  organizations,  professional 
people,  and  other  liberally  minded  persons 
interested  in  basic  social  reform  and  recon- 
struction through  our  parliamentary  system 
of  government. 

Such  a  broadly  based  political  instrument 
should  provide  that  labour  and  other 
people's  organizations  may,  together  with 
the  CCF,  participate  directly  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  movement,  its  organiza- 
tional structure  and  basic  philosophy  and 
programme,  as  well  as  in  its  financing  and 
choice  of  candidates  for  public  office.  In 
participating  in  and  initiating  the  creation 
of  a  new  political  movement,  labour  em- 
phasizes that  not  only  is  there  no  wish  to 
dominate  such  a  development  but  there  is 
the  fullest  desire  for  the  broadest  possible 
participation  of  all  individuals  and  groups 
genuinely  interested  in  basic  democratic 
social  reform  and  the  democratic  planning 
necessary  to  such  reform. 

This  convention,  therefore,  instructs  the 
executive  council  to  give  urgent  and  im- 
mediate attention  to  this  matter  by  initiat- 
ing discussions  with  the  CCF,  interested 
farm  organizations,  and  other  hke  minded 
individuals  and  groups  to  formulate  a  con- 
stitution and  a  programme  for  such  a  pol- 
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itical  instrument  of  the  Canadian  people 
and  to  report  on  such  a  plan,  draft,  constitu- 
tion and  programme  to  the  next  convention 
of  this  congress  for  action. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  so  that  no  one  will 
misunderstand  that  it  is  that  party,  based  on 
that  resolution,  which  exists  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  throughout  Canada  and  which 
every  day  is  drawing  an  increasing  and  sub- 
stantial support  from  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  of  Canada.  It  is  that 
party  which  is  ultimately  going  to  achieve 
political  power  both  here  and  elsewhere 
through  Canada. 

And  I  simply  say  this  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
who  are  not  members  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment—we who  come  to  it  from  other  branches 
of  the  areas  of  this  broadly  based  political 
party,  simply  say  for  everyone  that  we  wel- 
come an  increasing  and  continuing  contribu- 
tion by  the  labour  movement  to  the  work  of 
this  party.  We  need  that  assistance  and  we 
are  going  to  get  it  in  increasing  fold.  And  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  broadly 
based  political  party  will  in  fact  replace  the 
party  opposite  and  the  party  on  my  right  as 
the  principal  political  party  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  few  remarks  following  on 
my  comments  about  the  labour  movement 
and  its  part  in  the  founding  of  this  political 
party.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
basic  problems  which  are  at  the  root  of  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  labour  relations  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  appreciate  that  this  matter  is,  in  many  of 
its  aspects,  before  a  commission  headed  by 
Mr.  Justice  Rand,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est regard.  I  think  it  is  time  now  that  we 
moved  on  from  the  specific  context  of  the 
so-called  "Tilco  Plastics  dispute"  which,  by 
the  way,  was  an  aberration  on  the  Canadian 
political  scene  and  the  Canadian  labour  scene. 
And  I  am  sure  that  even  the  Attorney  General 
will  agree  with  that  description  of  what  took 
place  so  far  as  management  was  concerned 
in  that  particular  dispute. 

But  I  want  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  position  in  this  province  at  the 
time  when  The  Labour  Relations  Act  came 
into  force  in  the  early  1940's  in  this  province 
and  at  the  time  when  The  Rights  of  Labour 
Act  came  into  force.  Because  I  get  the 
impression— I   may   be   totally  incorrect— that 


there  is  a  complete  misconception  of  what 
the  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario  was  at  the 
time  that  The  Labour  Relations  Act  came 
into  force  and  at  the  time  The  Rights  of 
Labour  Act  was  enacted.  And  that  miscon- 
ception, I  beheve,  colours  the  attitude  of 
many  people,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  whole  question  of  collective 
bargaining  today  which  is  of  such  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  operation  and  func- 
tioning of  the  economy. 

Nobody  has  any  complete  answer  to  all  the 
problems  or  how  it  should  be  worked  out, 
but  certainly  it  is  incumbent  on  this  Legis- 
lature and  people  throughout  the  country  to 
understand  what  the  historical  background  in 
law  and  in  the  field  of  labour  relations  was  at 
the  time  that  the  present  structure  was 
framed  and  put  into  effect  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  the  early  1940's.  I  want  to 
make  three  propositions  and  illustrate  them 
briefly  and   comment   about   them. 

The  three  propositions  are  that  there  was 
always  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  in  the 
law  of  England— the  common  law  of  England 
and  in  the  province  of  Ontario— right  up  until 
the  introduction  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  the  right  to  associate  together  in  collec- 
tive groups  known  as  trade  unions  for  lawful 
purposes;  there  was  the  right  to  strike  at 
common  law  and  there  was  the  right  to 
picket  at  common  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  matter  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  is  a  brief  statement  made  by  one 
of  the  judges  who  dealt  with  the  case  of 
Polakoff  vs.  The  Winters  Garment  Company 
in  1928  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
In  that  case,  the  question  came  before  the 
court  that  the  international  labour  union  was 
an  illegal  society  incapable,  because  of  its 
illegality,  of  maintaining  this  action  or  any 
civil  action  in  an  Ontario  court.  And  the 
argument  that  was  put  forward  at  that  time 
was  that  the  purposes  of  the  association  were 
in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  judge  in  that  case  had  this  to  say 
about  that  proposition: 

The  so-called  common  law  doctrine— 
I  emphasize  the  word  "so-called"— 

as  applied  to  trade  unions  that  combina- 
tions and  contracts  in  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade  are  unlawful  as  being  against 
public  policy,  is  not  based  upon  the  well- 
recognized  principles  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  based  upon  principles  of  political 
economy  which  were  at  the  time  when  the 
doctrine  was  first  promulgated  as  they  are 
still  in  keen  contraverse. 
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I  suggest  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  same 
proposition  holds  true,  as  subjects  of  keen 
controversy  they  fall  in  the  area  of  political 
economy  and  that  as  such  they  are  not  matters 
which  are  dealt  with  under  the  common  law 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  second  proposition  which  I  put  for- 
ward was  related  to  the  proposition  that  in 
some  way  or  other,  strikes  were  not  allowed 
under  the  common  law  of  England  or  in  the 
common  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
believe  this  to  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  accurate 
statement  of  what  the  position  in  the  province 
Ontario  was  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

There  was  an  argument  placed  before  the 
court  in  England  in  1909,  in  the  case  of 
Gozney  vs.  The  Bristol  trade  and  provident 
society,  that  strikes  were  illegal  or  unlawful 
by  the  law  of  England.  And  Mr.  Justice 
Fletcher  Moulton  in  that  case  stated: 

The  fallacy  of  the  defendant's  argument 
is  the  proposition  that  strikes  are,  per  se, 
illegal  or  unlawful  by  the  law  of  England. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  doctrine 
during  the  centuries  when  the  common  law 
of  England  was  being  formed,  nor  in  fact 
until  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  friendhness  toward 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  workmen. 
On  the  contrary  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  a  long  succession  of  statutes  were 
passed  restricting,  with  a  severity  which 
shocks  our  modern  ideas,  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  workmen  to  better  their  con- 
ditions of  labour. 

Yet  during  the  whole  of  this  period  no 
court  treated  combinations  to  better  the 
conditions  of  labour  as  being  contrary  to 
the  common  law,  until  after  the  Legisla- 
ture swept  away  all  those  statutes  by  the 
Act  of  1825.  This  innovation  is  suspicious 
and  ever  since  then  the  weight  of  authority 
is  against  this.  Strikes  per  se,  are  com- 
binations neither  for  accomplishing  an 
unlawful  end  nor  for  accomplishing  a  law- 
ful end  by  unlawful  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  area  of  picketing,  there 
is  no  restriction  in  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land or  in  the  common  law  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  which  limits  the  number  of  pickets. 
There  has  been  a  doctrine  which  has  grown 
up  which  says  that  picketing  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  information  and  some- 
times for  the  purpose  which,  I  believe  has 
always  been  part  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose 
of  persuasion.  It  is  out  of  those  two  proposi- 
tions that  the  courts,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
have    come   to    this    decision   that   picketing 


should  be  restricted  to  six  people  at  a  par- 
ticular gate,  or  four  people  at  a  particular 
gate,  or  two  people  at  a  particular  gate. 

Before  I  revert  to  that  particular  area  of 
the  topic,  I  would  simply  say  that  this  ques- 
tion of  the  lawfulness  or  imlawfulness  of  a 
trade  union  was  then  stated  in  the  statute 
law  of  Ontario.  We  find  it  in  The  Rights  of 
Labour  Act  which  states  that,  "a  trade  imion 
in  the  Acts  thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unlawful  by  reason  only  that  one  or  more  of 
its  objects  are  in  restraint  of  trade." 

The  sole  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it  is  not  a  new  enactment  of 
this  Legislature.  When  that  Act  was  passed, 
that  statement  was  simply  to  place  in  the 
statute  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario  what 
in  fact  was  the  common  law.  There  was  no 
gain  whatsoever  made  by  the  trade  union 
movement,  or  by  trade  unions,  by  the  simple 
statement  in  the  statute  law  of  that  particular 
proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  down  to  the  crux  of 
what  is  involved  in  these  injunction  proceed- 
ings within  the  broader  perspective  of  labour- 
management  relations.  You  will  notice  that 
the  only  time  that  an  employer— and  I  recog- 
nize that  a  trade  imion  can  also  go  to  the 
court  for  an  injunction— the  only  time  an 
employer  goes  to  the  court  for  an  injunction 
is  so  that  he  will  get  the  unstated  claim  which 
is  never  before  the  court,  the  unstated  claim 
that  he  can  operate  his  plant,  that  he  can 
continue  to  operate  his  plant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  there  is— and  let  us  be 
perfectly  clear— when  there  is  a  proper  strike, 
the  proper  withdrawal  collectively  of  the 
labour  of  a  particular  group  of  workers  from 
a  plant,  it  is  a  situation  in  which  they,  too, 
have  a  property  interest  in  the  jobs  which 
they  have  vacated.  It  is  a  situation  in  which 
the  management  of  the  plant,  the  employer, 
has  a  property  interest  certainly  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  property.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rub  comes  in  the  fact  that  what  really 
the  employer  is  after  by  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  pickets  in  his  injunction  proceed- 
ing, is  simply  the  right  to  continue  to  operate 
his  plant.  He  claims  that  he  is  entitled  to  that 
right.  And  he  knows  that  he  can  only 
operate  his  plant  in  two  ways,  one  is  by 
employing  people  other  than  the  people  who 
belong  to  the  bargaining  unit  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  law  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, or  by  introducing  new  technological 
process.  And  this  is  the  only  thing  which  he 
is  really  after  in  the  court. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  irritation  to  him  that 
a  few  people  are  walking  up  and  down  in 
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front  of  his  plant  with  signs,  but  that  is  not 
the  kind  of  irritation  that  he  is  really  con- 
cerned about.  What  he  is  really  concerned 
about  is  that  he  will  have  a  licence,  in  the 
face  of  a  legal  trade  union  dispute,  and  a 
strike— and  a  legal  strike— that  he  will  have 
the  right  to  displace  the  working  force  which 
is  out  on  strike,  either  by  other  people  or  by 
the   introduction   of  new   technological   pro- 


Mr.  Speaker,  without  getting  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  he  should  or  should 
not  have  that  right,  let  us  say  what  he  has  to 
do.  He  has  to  sue  for  an  injunction.  The 
merits  of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
is  entitled  to  assert  that  right  to  operate  his 
plant,  is  the  substance  of  the  matter  which  he 
is  claiming.  That  is  the  matter,  if  you  fol- 
lowed the  logic  of  the  writ  for  the  injunction, 
which  requires  adjudication  by  a  court.  But 
what,  in  fact,  happens  is— and  this  is  what  is 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble  with  injunctions  as 
temporary  instruments  in  labour  disputes— 
that  the  employer,  either  on  an  application 
for  an  ex  parte  injunction  or  for  an  interim 
injunction,  can  get  that  question  decided  in 
advance  on  a  summary  proceeding  without 
an  adjudication  of  the  issue. 

He  can  go  to  the  court— we  all  know  the 
extreme  cases,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
whole  drift  of  the  proposition  of  the  proce- 
dure which  is  presently  followed— he  can  go 
to  the  courts  and  he  can  get  an  ex  parte 
injunction  for  four  days,  either  without  notice 
to  the  one  party,  or  an  interim  injunction 
with  notice. 

He  can  get  that  injunction  then  continued 
under  the  provisions  of  The  Judicature  Act  up 
to  the  trial  of  the  case.  But  the  fact  that  he 
gets  the  injunction  is  his  licence  to  operate 
the  plant.  That  question  is  never  before  the 
court,  because  the  question  before  the  court 
is  this  other  relatively  superficial  question, 
that  is,  whether  or  not  the  picketing  at  the 
plant  is  to  be  limited  to  a  specific  number  of 
people,  whether  people  should  parade  up  and 
down  with  signs  or  not. 

No  question  about  protection  of  his 
property.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  he  is 
entitled  to  have  his  tangible  property  pro- 
tected, but  what  is  lost  sight  of,  is  that  the 
interest  of  the  employee  in  his  job  is  destroyed 
by  the  grant  of  the  interim  injunction,  because 
it  not  only  affects  the  public  relations  of  the 
trade  unions  severely,  but  in  fact  it  means 
that  the  company,  regardless  of  any  adjudica- 
tion of  the  issue,  can  go  ahead  and  displace 
those  men  and  women  from  their  jobs  by 


hiring   other  people   or   introducing   techno- 
logical processes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  tlie  substance  of  what 
the  employer  is  after  when  he  uses  the  in- 
junction. Not  for  the  purposes  which  the 
court  appears  to  think  is  before  the  court. 
That  is  the  purpose.  Let  me  illustrate  it 
another  way. 

It  is  very  significant  that  in  those  com- 
panies where  they  know— that  is  the  employer 
knows— clearly  that  he  cannot  replace  the 
working  force,  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  an  ap- 
plication to  the  courts  for  such  an  injunction. 
We  usually  credit  that  to  the  proposition 
either  that  it  is  a  sophisticated  management 
and  they  do  not  want  to  use  an  injunction,  or 
it  is  because  it  is  a  powerful  trade  union 
in  that  particular  local  in  the  plant.  The 
substance,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  why  those  com- 
panies do  not  go  to  the  courts  for  an 
injunction  is  because  they  know  as  practical 
businessmen,  that  it  will  not  achieve  what 
they  want,  namely,  they  cannot  replace  the 
v/orking  force  because  there  are  not  enough 
people  in  the  community  to  take  the  jobs  to 
keep  the  plant  running,  and  that  they  have 
not  got  in  those  particular  industries  the  tech- 
nological processes  which  can  be  readily 
introduced  that  will  make  it  unnecessary. 

Therefore  you  find  that  companies  such  as 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  and  companies 
such  as  Canada  Packers  and  other  large  com- 
panies, such  as  that,  do  not  use  that  instru- 
ment of  the  temporary  or  interim  injunction. 
They  do  not  use  this  procedure,  because  they 
know  it  will  not  achieve  the  basic  object, 
namely,  that  they  should  continue  to  operate 
their  plants.  They  cannot  use  it  as  an  instru- 
ment for  achieving  that  end,  simply  as  I  have 
said  because  they  cannot  replace  the  labour 
force  which  has  withdrawn  its  labour  either 
by  other  people  in  the  community,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  new  technological  processes. 

It  think  it  is  essential,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
dealing  with  this  problem— a  vital  problem 
to  the  question  of  collective  bargaining— that 
we  understand  exactly  what  the  employer 
wishes  to  do.  And  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
iu  the  consideration  we  give  to  this  question 
when  that  time  comes,  that  we  have  got  to 
answer  the  question  of  political  economy. 
You  cannot  leave  it  up  to  the  courts  to  decide 
that  kind  of  question:  whether  on  the  one 
hand  the  employer  has  the  right  to  operate 
his  plant  in  the  face  of  a  lawful  strike  until 
there  is  an  adjudication  of  his  rights;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  of  the  employee  to  say, 
"Well,  I  have  done  everything  that  the  law 
requires;  I  have  an  interest  in  that  job,  I  have 
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a  property  interest,  what  protection  have  I 
got,  or  is  the  court,  on  this  superficial  ques- 
tion of  the  interim  injunction,  going  to  let 
the  employer  operate  his  plant  and  thereby 
destroy  my  interest  in  my  job?" 

That  is  the  question  of  politics,  of  political 
economy  or  however  you  want  to  phrase  it, 
but  it  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  settled 
or  should  be  settled  in  a  court  of  law. 

Now,  just  to  finish  the  question  about  the 
injunction,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it.  If  just  as  a 
procedural  matter,  the  court,  on  an  interim 
basis,  were  not  prepared  to  grant  such  an 
injunction— were  not  prepared  to  grant  the 
injunction  on  an  interim  basis— and  they 
simply  said  to  the  employer,  "Now  listen, 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  until  the  trial  of  this  matter  and 
that  means  that  the  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  trade  union  who  have  withdrawn  their 
labour,  their  rights  to  their  jobs  require  pro- 
tection, just  as  much  as  your  property  requires 
protection.  We  are  sorry,  we  will  provide  the 
processes  of  the  court  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  decide  that  question,  but  certainly  in  the 
interval  we  are  not  going  to  prejudge  the 
question  by  letting  you  operate  your  plant." 

If  the  court  would  say,  "All  right,  you  can 
have  the  protection  of  the  law  for  your 
property  and  the  employee  can  have  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interest,  his  property  interest  in 
his  job,  until  such  time  as  this  injunction 
comes  before  the  courts  for  final  adjudication" 
—I  need  only  state  that,  I  think  for  the  law- 
yers in  the  Legislature  to  realize  that,  in  fact, 
the  weapon  of  the  injunction  in  labour  dis- 
putes, the  interim  injunction  in  labour  dis- 
putes, would  rapidly  fall  into  disuse,  because 
the  proposition  is  incontrovertible  that  that 
is  the  sole  purpose  why  employers  apply  to 
the  court  for  such  injunctions. 

I  want  to  deal  with  two  or  three  other 
aspects  of  this  labour-management  relation- 
ship, because  to  revert  to  the  propositions 
which  I  originally  put  forward,  what  hap- 
pened in  the  early  years  of  the  1940's  was 
that,  by  and  large,  a  procedure  was  accepted 
throughout  the  community  by  labour  and  by 
management  and  by  the  community  generally. 
It  is  framed  within  the  framework  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  and  it  elaborated  very 
intricate  procedures  by  which  a  trade  union 
could  go  through  various  steps  to  get  a  col- 
lective bargain.  It  deferred  its  right  to  take  a 
strike  until  those  procedures  had  been  ac- 
complished. But  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  The  Labour  Relations  Act's  contribution 
to  the  rights  of  labour  was  to  substitute 
relatively  intricate  procedures  leading  to  the 
hope  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  in 


return    for    the    obligation    of    employers    to 
bargain  collectively  in  good  faith. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  that  question.  It 
is  a  difficult  question  as  to  whether  a  person 
is  or  is  not  bargaining  in  good  faith.  I  leave 
that  part  of  it  on  the  proposition  that  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  did  not  give  anything 
to  the  labour  movement.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
procedural  restriction  on  what  were  their 
common  law  rights  prior  to  the  time  that  that 
statute  was  enacted.  Any  intelligent  consid- 
eration today  of  the  problem  must  revert  to 
the  situation  which  existed  at  the  time  that 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  came  into  force. 
Just  the  same  as  this  statement  in  The  Rights 
of  Labour  Act,  which  was  part  of  that  settle- 
ment within  the  community  of  how  things 
v/ould  be  dealt  with  for  the  next  few  years, 
was  framed  in  The  Rights  of  Labour  Act  in 
the  clause  which  I  referred  to,  codifying  and 
stating  for  all  time  the  position  of  the  trade 
union  as  being  a  lawful  association. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this  question  which  is  coming  up 
again  and  again  now,  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  trade  union  should  be  an  incor- 
porated body,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  point  to 
the  substance  of  what  that  argument  is.  The 
substance  of  that  argument  is  that  if  you  say 
that  long  enough,  you  create  the  impression 
that  in  some  way  the  trade  unions  are  out- 
side the  ambit  of  the  law,  they  are  some- 
where out  there,  and  that  the  only  way  you 
can  really  get  them  before  the  law  and 
accountable  to  the  law  is  by  having  them 
incorporated.  This  argument  is  continuously 
put  forward  and  it  is  just  a  latter-day  mani- 
festation of  the  original  proposition  that  in 
some  way  or  other  trade  unions  are  unlawful 
associations. 

It  is  not  because  anybody  really  wants  to 
get  the  trade  union  before  the  court  in  the 
way  in  which  you  get  a  company  before  the 
court.  Everyone  knows  that  there  are  ample 
ways  of  making  certain  that  members  of 
trade  unions  are  responsible  in  our  society. 
They  are  responsible  and  I  simply  say  that 
as  we  hear  the  reiteration  of  this  argument 
that  in  some  way  or  other  trade  unions  should 
be  incorporated  bodies  and  should  be  subject 
to  suit  in  the  courts,  it  is  simply,  as  I  stated, 
a  latter-day  manifestation  of  the  sort  of 
general  impression  somewhere  that  is  wished 
to  be  created  that  these  trade  unions  are  sort 
of  illegal  in  their  concept;  they  are  sort  of 
outside  the  ambit  of  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
areas  of  collective  bargaining  arrangements, 
but    those    particular    propositions    are    ones 
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which  I  think  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
members  because  the  constant  thrust  of  the 
arguments  in  most  of  the  media  tends  to  be  in 
a  re-assertion  of  the  propositions  that  in  some 
way  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  The  Rights 
of  Labour  Act,  conferred  rights  on  labour 
which  they  did  not  have  before. 

I  want  to  affirm  the  propositions  by  which 
I  originally  started,  that  subject  always  to  the 
rights  of  public  order,  subject  always  to  the 
right  and  interest  of  everyone  in  the  general 
security,  the  right  to  strike,  the  right  to 
picket,  the  right  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  is 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  is  subject  only  to  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  inherent  in  the  procedural  solu- 
tions which  were  set  out  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  If  we  are  embarking  on  a  re- 
assessment of  those  relationships,  then  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  be  perfectly  clear  as 
to  the  original  basis  of  the  law  at  the  time 
that  statute  was  enacted. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  part  and  parcel  again 
of  this  area  of  labour-management  relations 
is  the  difficulty  we  have  of  getting  into  con- 
sideration in  debate  in  this  Legislature  the 
recommendations  which  were  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Freedman  in  the  case  of  the  run- 
through  commission  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment which  looked  into  that  question  of  the 
CNR  run-throughs  at  Nakina  and  elsewhere 
in  Ontario.  Mr.  Justice  Freedman  did  not 
limit  his  remarks  to  the  railway  at  that  time, 
he  made  a  significant  contribution  to  one 
area  of  labour-management  relations  and  I 
am  sure  that  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour,  we  can  come  back 
to  that  part  of  the  proposition.  But  the  sig- 
nificant sentence  which  appears  in  the  Freed- 
man report  is  this:  "The  present  situation 
which  permits  management  to  make  unilateral 
changes  in  working  conditions  during  the 
contract  period  is  a  manifest  inequity  which 
clamours  for  attention  and  correction." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  devote  our  attention  to  that  problem, 
because  that  eloquent  language  of  the  Freed- 
man report  is  simply  an  assertion  of  a  very 
simple  proposition  that  many  of  us  use  in 
day-to-day  language.  You  do  not  change  the 
rules  of  the  game  while  the  game  is  being 
played.  It  says  nothing  more  than  that.  It 
says  simply  that  the  right  of  management 
to  make  unilateral  changes  in  working  con- 
ditions during  the  contract  period  is  a  mani- 
fest inequity  which  clamours  for  attention 
and  correction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  the  rubber  company 
plants  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area,   it 


was  unbelievable  to  me  that  it  could  occur, 
but  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
entered  into  after  long  negotiations  and  was 
settled,  governing  the  working  conditions  in 
that  plant.  Within  a  month  after  that  col- 
lective agreement  was  signed,  that  company 
introduced  the  European  work  week  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  traditional  five-day  consecutive 
day  work  week.  They  were  able  to  do  it 
within  the  framework  of  the  language  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  about  the 
number  of  hours  that  any  individual  would 
work.  It  was  not  a  matter  which  was  negoti- 
ated during  the  course  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Unilaterally  during  the  existence  of  a  brand 
new  collective  bargaining  agreement,  that 
company  was  able  to  disrupt  the  family  life 
of  all  its  employees  without  any  prior  negoti- 
ation or  discussion  whatsoever.  You  know 
and  everyone  in  this  Legislature  knows  that 
by  and  large,  the  community  operates  on  the 
Monday  to  Friday  work  week  or  the  Monday 
to  Saturday-noon  work  week,  and  it  is  tra- 
ditional that  you  have  part  of  Saturday  or  all 
of  Saturday  and  with  a  few  exigencies  the 
whole  of  Sunday  off.  I  am  simply  saying, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Freedman  report  is  not  something  that  need 
be  dealt  with  as  if  it  is  an  unusual  statement 
of  a  difficult  problem;  it  is  a  simple  statement 
of  fundamental  fact  of  a  democratic  society. 
And  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales),  and  those 
who  are  giving  consideration  to  this  kind 
of  problem,  bring  it  into  debate  in  this 
Legislature.  Not  that  it  can  be  solved 
immediately,  or  necessarily  solved  completely. 
But  let  them  bring  into  debate  at  this  session 
of  the  Legislature  the  fundamental  recom- 
mendations of  the  Freedman  report  so  that 
we  can  discuss  some  of  them  and  get  some 
idea  of  what  the  government  intends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  notoriety  given  to  another  type  of  solution 
to  the  problem  which  Mr.  Justice  Freedman 
raised,  and  that  was  the  settlement  which 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  John 
Crispo,  was  reached  between  the  various 
unions  in  the  Dominion  Tar  and  Chemical 
complex  of  companies.  There  were  many 
unions  involved  and  many  companies.  That 
agreement,  to  the  extent  that  I  could  under- 
stand it,  was  an  assertion  of  the  other  propos- 
ition that  provided  management  makes 
adequate— and  I  put  in  quotation  marks 
"adequate"— arrangements  for  retirement  and 
dismissal  of  employees,  employees  will  not 
have,  through  the  trade  unions,  any  right  to 
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bargain  about  working  conditions;  that  is,  to 
bargain  about  the  kind  of  changes  which  the 
Freedman  report  is  talking  about— where 
there  is  an  impingement  by  a  change  in  the 
procedures  of  a  company  through  the 
improvement  of  technological  processes  or 
for  the  purposes  of  economy  or  there  are 
changes  in  the  way  in  which  that  company 
is  run.  That  the  trade  unions  will  be  excluded 
from  consideration  of  that  kind  of  question 
as  to  when  it  will  be  introduced,  how  it  will 
be  introduced  and  its  impact  in  return  for  an 
agreement  which  spells  out  certain  monetary 
compensations  in  advance  that  people  will 
receive  if  they  are  hurt  by  the  changes  in 
the  company's  management. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  other  side 
of  this  question,  and  it  does  not  appeal  to 
me.  I  like  Mr.  Justice  Freedman's  approach 
to  this  problem  rather  than  the  Domtar 
approach  to  this  problem.  But  there  are  two 
sides  to  it  that  can  be  discussed  and  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  should  seriously  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  Legislature  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  first  time  I 
spoke  in  this  House  with  some  trepidation 
about  two  years  ago  and  again  last  year  when 
I  took  part  in  this  debate.  I  spoke  at  that 
time  mainly  about  the  area  of  poverty  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— poverty  in  our  society.  I 
was  speaking  at  that  time  and  still  speak  from 
no  specific  knowledge  of  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  sociological  and  personal  problems  which 
involve  people  who  are  caught  up  in  an 
impoverished  environment. 

But  in  my  first  remarks  I  attempted  using 
the  figures  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  Ontario  federation  of  labour  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  I  believe  first  drew  forcibly  and 
statistically,  the  attention  of  people  to  the 
extent  of  poverty  in  Ontario.  I  attempted  to 
put  on  the  record  the  figures  which  it  would 
appear  to  indicate  were  impoverished  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  I  used  the 
figures  two  million  somewhat  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  about  a  million  somewhere  in  the 
area  just  above  it.  One  can  argue  about  those 
figures  and  one  can  argue  about  the  concept 
of  who  is  an  impoverished  person  as  distinct 
from  a  person  who  is  not  impoverished.  I 
think  there  are  many  booklets  and  articles 
written  on  that  topic  and  I  will  not  dwell 
on  that  part  of  it  today. 

The  other  aspect  of  poverty,  however, 
which  concerns  me  is  mirrored  in  the  state- 
ment which  was  contained  in  the  statement  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  in  his  Budget,  which 
he  introduced  a  few  days  ago,  and  in  which 
he  stated: 


We  have  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new 
approach  to  weKare  in  Ontario  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  proposed  name  for  the  depart- 
ment, The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  Our  approach  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  family  as  the  key  institution 
in  the  operation  of  welfare  services.  The 
programme  also  emphasizes  the  positive 
role  of  assessment,  counselling  and  re- 
habilitation. A  needs  criterion  will  replace 
the  various  means  tests  for  determining 
levels  of  assistance  and  benefits  will  be 
substantially  increased. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  significant 
thing  is  that  the  government  has  discovered 
the  family  as  a  unit  of  some  importance  in 
our  society.  I  had  thought  that  that  was  part 
and  parcel  of  any  welfare  approach  that 
should  have  existed  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario up  to  the  present  time.  But  I  do  not 
quarrel  particularly  with  the  language.  I 
would  like  to  move  on  to  the  basic  attitude 
which  I  believe  is  reflected  in  that  kind  of 
approach  to  welfare. 

The  basic  argument  at  the  present  time 
nms  something  like  this,  and  those  who  have 
been  in  any  discussion  about  this  question  of 
poverty  and  who  is  impoverished  and  so  on, 
and  who  are  the  poor  and  what  can  done 
about  them,  usually  run  up  against  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  is— why  is  it  that  such  and  such 
a  person,  or  why  is  it  that  the  poor— if  you  use 
the  generic  term— have  an  apparent  apathy  in 
their  approach  to  society? 

The  answer  generally  given,  and  I  suggest 
it  is  the  fundamental  philosophy  motivating 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  is:  well,  when  you  really 
look  at  the  poor  people  they  are  different 
from  anyone  else.  They  are  sort  of  different, 
they  have  got  different  characters.  They  are 
not  motivated  the  way  we  are  and  they  there- 
fore require  some  kind  of  programme  to 
motivate  them  somewhere  along  the  line.  And 
you  usually  find  what  people  want  to  moti- 
vate them  to  is  the  middle  class  value.  You 
usually  find,  if  you  analyze  the  problem,  this 
is  really  what  the  people  are  saying. 

But  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  I  leave 
with  the  Legislature  today  is  that  the  poor 
people,  and  they  are  not  a  monolithic  group 
at  all,  they  are  individual  human  beings,  the 
poor  people  as  they  are  referred  to  are  in 
fact  no  different  from  anyone  else.  They 
have  relatively  the  same  motivations  that 
anybody  else  has. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  When  did  you  find  that  out? 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
very  long  ago.  When  did  the  Minister  find 
it  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  one  of  those 
families  and  most  of  on  this  side  were  and  I 
doubt  if  there  was  one  on  that  side  ever  came 
from  an  impoverished  family.  You  talk  a  lot 
about  it.  The  hon.  member  himself  admitted 
he  did  not  know  anything  about  it  personally. 
We  know  about  it,  most  of  us  here.  We  have 
lived  through  it.  You  have  decided  to  find 
that  out  now.  We  did  not  say  they  were  any 
different  than  anyone  else.  Those  are  your 
words.    Let  us  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  sug- 
gesting that  the  government  of  this  province 
should  start  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lem in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  suggesting  that  we  had— 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  yielded  the  floor 
to  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  that  the  Min- 
ister sit  down.  He  is  making  no  contribution 
to  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  make  that  clear.   I  stood  up— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order.  The 
Minister  does  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Allow  the  member  to  con- 
tinue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  member  sat  down 
in  his  seat- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  point  of  order. 
Point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I  state  my— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Point  of  order.  The  Minister 
should  sit  down  at  this  moment.  He  has  no 
right  to  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  May  I,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  for  River- 
dale  had  yielded  the  floor  to  the  Minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  he  had. 
You  are  not  paying  any  attention.  The  hon. 
member  himself  is  not  paying  any  attention. 
The  hon.  member  was  kind  enough  to  yield 
the  floor  to  me. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point 
out  to  you  that  that  courtesy  should  not  be 
abused  as  the  Minister  is  now  doing.  He 
is  trying  to  make  his  own  speech  in  this 
debate.  He  had  all  the  opportunity  in  the 
world  to  participate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
hon.  member  object  to  my  taking  up— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  member  may  yield  the 
floor  for  a  short  comment  but  not  a  long 
speech.  I  submit  to  you  sir,  that  the  rules  are 
clear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Would  the  Minister 
please  yield  the  floor  now? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
continue.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Reform  Institutions  is  sensitive  on  the 
failure  of  the  government  of  Ontario  to  have 
dealt  with  this  problem. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  not  entering  into  a 
debate  about  the  personal  background  of  any 
member  of  this  Legislature,  as  distinct  from 
the  personal  backgrounds  of  some  other 
members.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
present  problem  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right.  That  is  what  we 
are  discussing.  And  what  I  am  suggesting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  and  to  his  colleagues  is  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  approach 
which  is  taken  to  the  question  of  the  poor  in 
this  society.  The  fallacy  prevents  any  intel- 
ligent criticism  of  the  professional  agencies 
which  are  operating  in  the  field,  or  of  the 
programmes  which  those  agencies  are  insti- 
tuting, because  it  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  programmes  are  very  adequate  and 
that  if  a  person  does  not  happen  to  respond 
to  them,  that  is  the  fault  of  person  in  the 
game. 

Now  what  I  am  suggesting  to  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  simple  proposition 
that  we  put  the  whole  matter  back  in  per- 
spective, that  we  put  it  into  the  perspective 
of  providing  people  with  the  material  needs 
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which  will  raise  the  level  of  the  material  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  are  poor  in  our  society 
so  that  we  can  then  deal  with  individual  prob- 
lems if  there  are  individual  problems  amongst 
them. 

But  there  is  a  very  general  background  of 
impression  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  we  cannot  deal  with 
the  poor  people  in  the  province  to  improve 
their  condition  as  a  separate  programme  of 
this  government. 

There  is  no  programme  of  this  government 
to  deal  with  poor  people  in  this  society.  I 
would  direct  the  attention  of  members,  cer- 
tainly of  those  who  live  in  Kingston  and  east 
of  Kingston,  to  the  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard  of 
February  6  to  11,  about  this  problem,  the 
problem  which  the  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature sitting  on  the  government  side,  repre- 
senting some  of  those  ridings,  said  did  not 
exist  when  the  leader  of  this  party  first  raised 
the  question.  But  it  has  now  led  to  this  first 
class  series,  and  I  would  suggest  about  one 
of  the  first  series,  in  a  newspaper  on  the  rural 
living  conditions  in  eastern  Ontario. 

This  is  because  of  this  fundamental  inability 
to  deal  with  the  fact  that  people  are  living 
at  a  materially  reduced  standard  and  their 
ability  to  respond  to  the  system  is  severely 
affected  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  enough  money.  A  very  substantial  part 
of  our  people  in  the  society  who  are  categor- 
ized as  poor  have  very  little  if  anything  to 
do  with  the  particular  pathologies  of  the 
people  concerned,  even  though  that  is  the 
part  of  the  topic  which  seems  to  get  the  most 
attention. 

The  poor  people,  as  my  colleague  from 
Scarborough  West  said  yesterday,  are  invis- 
ible. But  the  only  time  they  are  visible,  and 
therefore  this  attitude  is  emphasized  and 
borne  in  upon  people's  perception,  is  when 
they  are  publicly  available  to  show  that  they 
have,  for  example,  a  drinking  problem.  Some 
people  do  have,  but  it  does  not  matter 
whether  you  are  poor  or  whether  you  are  in 
the  middle  class,  or  the  so-called  upper 
class,  if  you  use  an  income  sorting  basis. 

Everyone  knows  that  alcoholism  is  a  prob- 
lem throughout  this  society.  There  is  no 
special  place  in  the  area  of  poor  people.  And 
it  is  the  same  with  any  number  of  the  so- 
called  pathologies  of  our  society  which 
irritate  people  and  upset  people;  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  poor— they  are  peculiar 
throughout  our  whole  society.  The  suggestion 
that  if  in  some  way  or  other  we  can  moti- 
vate people  into  middle  class  values  all  these 


problems  will  disappear  is,  in  my  view,   an 
incorrect  assessment  of  the  basic  facts. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  moment  that 
simply  by  providing  people  with  the  funds 
by  which  their  material  needs  can  be  raised 
to  an  adequate  level  in  our  society,  that  you 
are  going  to  solve  everybody's  problems,  any 
more  than  that  those  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature who  have  had  that  material  level  have 
solved  all  their  personal  and  social  problems. 

They  are  common  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  society  in  which  we  are  operating  and 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  focus  of  the  attention 
of  this  government  is  not  simply  to  change 
the  name  of  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  focus  of  the  attention  of  the 
department  should  be  to  promulgate  a  specific 
programme  to  eliminate  this  material  poverty 
in  the  society.  It  is  not  a  question  of  sub- 
cultures and  different  attitudes  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  scattered  throughout  people  who 
are  disconnected  from  the  economy  and  from 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

The  basic  requirements  as  I  see  it  are  two- 
fold. One  of  them  is  to  provide  a  material 
standard  of  living  which  is  acceptable  to 
everyone,  and  the  second  part  of  the  same 
problem  is  to  have  people  feel  that  they  are 
participating  in  the  decision-making  processes 
that  go  on  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  some  time,  as 
some  members  are  aware,  in  the  two  urban 
renewal  districts  in  the  heart  of  Toronto 
which  fall  somewhere  near  my  riding— one 
in  my  riding  and  one  in  the  riding  of  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  David  (Mr.  Price).  What 
has  become  perfectly  clear  to  me— as  an 
improfessional  advisor— is  that  the  people  in 
that  area   are  very  much  a   community. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  the  urban 
renewal  processes  which  are  going  on.  I 
know  there  are  three  levels  of  government 
and  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  problems— and 
everybody  tries  to  analyze  what  the  function 
of  each  level  of  government  is— but  apart 
from  those  problems,  the  important  thing 
about  an  area  such  as  Trefann  Court,  and 
the  important  thing  about  Napier  Place,  or 
Donmount  Village,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  that 
those  were  communities  of  people.  There  was 
a  community  the  people  lived  in  and  moved 
in;  they  had  their  own  attachments  in  that 
community;  they  provided  in  a  large  measure 
their  own  protective  devices;  and  they  pro- 
vided in  a  large  measure  a  sensation  that  they 
belonged  in  the  society. 

And  what  happened  in  Donmount?  I  say 
this  categorically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  never 
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allow  it,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  to  happen  again. 
My  interest  in  Trefann  Court  is  because  what 
happened  in  Donmount,  under  the  guise  of 
an  urban  renewal  scheme  to  improve  the 
housing  conditions  of  people,  was  a  block- 
busting operation  which  would  not  have  been 
permitted  if  it  had  been  done  by  private 
developers.  It  was  permitted  because  in  some 
way  or  other,  government  bureaucracy  in- 
truded on  that  community  and  destroyed  it— 
quite  literally  it  was  destroyed. 

In  the  course  of  what  took  place  in  the 
Donmount  area  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  the 
problems,  and  I  think  we  have  successfully 
isolated  one  problem,  is  the  question  of  the 
compensation  which  is  to  be  paid  to  home- 
owners who  are  being  relocated,  and  we 
await  with  interest  the  legislation  which  the 
government  has  announced  it  will  bring  in  to 
deal  with  this  particular  problem.  It  is  not 
an  attack  on  the  municipal  authorities  or  an 
attack  on  the  specific  context  within  which 
the  present  Expropriation  Act  works.  It  is 
simply  to  point  out  that  in  urban  renewal 
schemes  that  Act  is  totally  inadequate.  There 
has  to  be  a  re-assessment  of  what  the  objec- 
tives are  and  what  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
grammes are  and  how  you  treat  people  who 
own  property  in  that  area.  But  let  us  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  that  was  the  single 
focus  of  the  problem,  although  before  I 
leave  it,  I  want  to  speak  to  those  who  are 
so-called  small  businessmen  in  this  House. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  I  state  as  a  fact 
here,  that  there  is  a  small  grocery  store 
keeper  who  had  a  store  in  Donmount  Village 
which  in  November  of  1965,  was  an  operating, 
flourishing  business.  He  had  built  the  business 
up  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  gross  figures  of  that  small  community 
grocery  store  were  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $100,000.  Now,  he  was  a  normal 
man  who  operated  it— he  did  not  bother 
about  the  technicalities  of  having  a  long-term 
lease  on  his  store.  He  did  not  own  the 
property.  I  do  not  know  what  his  net  was  but 
those  of  the  hon.  members  who  are  familiar 
will  indicate  that  he  was  not  making  any 
killing  at  the  expense  of  a  poor  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  part  and  parcel  of  that  com- 
munity. 

Right  now,  that  man's  business  was  totally 
destroyed  because  of  the  urban  renewal 
scheme.  He  had  to  sell  out  his  stock  at  half 
price.  No  settlement  whatsoever  has  been 
made  with  him.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into 
arguments  as  to  whether  everybody  on  both 
sides  had  had  the  most  professional  compe- 
tent   help    and    whether    if    everybody    had 


driven  as  hard  a  bargain  as  they  could,  the 
thing  might  not  have  been  resolved  and  at 
least  settled,  so  far  as  law  now  requires. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  not 
settled  and  that  a  small  businessman  who  has 
totally  lost  his  business,  is  completely  out  of 
business— and  was  completely  out  of  business 
late  last  year— and  no  settlement  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  laws  of  this 
province  as  they  presently  stand  there  can  be 
no  compensation  to  that  man  for  the  loss  of 
his  prospective  profits  in  that  business.  That  is 
one  gap  and  I  suggest  that  small  businessmen 
who  are  anxious  to  protect  other  small  busi- 
nessmen in  this  Legislature  should  study  that 
particular  incident  in  relation  to  the  expro- 
priation procedures. 

But  as  I  say,  in  trying  to  isolate  the  prob- 
lems in  this  question  of  urban  renewal  we 
found  that  the  focus  tended  to  be— this  was 
the  immediate  problem— on  the  compensation 
to  the  actual  homeowner  who  was  being  dis- 
possessed. 

Nothing  for  practical  purposes  has  been 
done  in  the  Donmount  area  for  people  who 
did  not  own  their  homes— that  is,  the  large 
number  of  people  who  were  tenants,  without 
leases.  Leases  are  not  general  in  my  area  of 
the  city  as  I  suppose  they  are  not  general  in 
other  areas  of  the  city.  Nothing  has  been 
done  either  for  people  who  were  roomers,  or 
boarders,  or  old  age  people,  in  that  area. 

There  was  no  proper  assessment  of  that 
community  before  the  land  in  it  was  expro- 
priated all  of  a  sudden.  The  procedure  was 
to  be  step-by-step.  First  of  all,  an  expropria- 
tion procedure  carried  out  under  inadequate 
laws;  the  removal  of  the  people  from  the 
area;  the  demolition  of  the  houses;  and  the 
servicing  of  the  land. 

Then  this  government  steps  in,  and  the 
land  is  conveyed  to  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration which  is  designing  the  structures 
that  are  to  go  up  on  that  property.  This 
government  has  to  have  a  different  interest. 
They  are  not  only  just  bankers,  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  make  certain  that  the  funda- 
mental approach  to  urban  renewal  is  changed. 
It  has  to  be  started  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  people,  of  the  community  in  which  the 
people  are  living— and  the  government  must 
involve  the  people  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans.  True  it  may  be,  that  the  initiative  for 
the  particular  plan  at  the  present  time  is  a 
municipal  initiative,  but  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  through  the  community 
planning  branch  can  exercise  a  very  real 
influence  on  municipalities  so  far  as  their 
philosophies    and    attitudes    are    concerned. 
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There  are  many  questions  about  urban  re- 
newal but  I  am  simply  leaving  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  hour,  on  the  proposition  that 
there  has  got  to  be  a  fundamental  reassess- 
ment of  the  approach  to  urban  renewal  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  what  we  are  going  to 
achieve. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 
I  am  very  interested  in  the  remarks  which  the 
hon.  member  is  making  on  this  subject.  Par- 
ticularly, I  appreciate  the  responsibility  of 
government  in  expropriation  procedures  and 
laws,  but  I  wonder  as  I  listened  to  him,  and 
I  would  like  him  to  make  some  comment  on 
this  area. 

A  responsible  government,  a  municipal 
government— pretty  capable  governments  of 
our  municipalities  as  the  hon.  member  has 
just  said— designs  the  plan  of  urban  renewal, 
in  dealing  with  its  own  people  in  an  area  of 
its  own  municipality. 

Where,  and  to  what  extent,  does  the 
responsibility  of  that  municipality  extend? 
One  would  think  that  there  would  be  a  very 
great  regard,  and  a  closer  approach,  to  the 
situation  and  the  conditions  of  those  people. 
What  about  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney 
General  has  raised  a  very  fundamental  part 
of  it  and  this  is  the  position  at  this  time,  as 
I  understand  it,  of  this  government.  The 
initiative  on  an  urban  renewal  scheme  comes 
from  the  municipality,  and  the  participation 
of  the  government  of  Ontario  has  a  certain 
supervisory  part  to  play  in  it  through  the 
community  planning  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  government,  because  of  the 
defraying  of  the  cost.  The  position  of  the 
provincial  government  is  not  just  the  position 
of  a  provincial  banker  in  it;  it  is  an  important 
part  of  it.  Certainly  in  the  evolution  of  this 
problem,  it  appears  that  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  federal  government  is  that  it 
is  banker. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment's obligation  is  something  more  than  just 
banker.  That  when  schemes  are  put  forward 
by  municipalities  for  the  urban  renewal  of  an 
area— whether  it  is  rehabilitation  or  whatever 
it  is— that  when  those  schemes  are  put  for- 
ward as  the  scheme  in  the  Trefann  Court 
association  was  put  forward— fundamentally, 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  ask  such  questions  as  this,  no  matter 
what  the  scheme  is: 


Have  the  people  in  the  area  been  consulted? 
Is  there  a  sociological  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  area?  What  are  the  fore- 
casts as  to  where  those  people  will  be  going, 
if  their  properties  are  expropriated  or  even 
if  they  do  not  own  properties,  but  are  roomers 
or  boarders  in  these  properties?  What  is  the 
likelihood  and  what  is  the  additional  incre- 
ment to  the  housing  accommodation  which  is 
going  to  take  place,  and  say  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Ontario  housing  corporation, 
"What  are  your  plans  for  this  area?  What  are 
the  arrangements  by  which  people  who  are 
displaced  from  this  particular  community  can 
be  given  assurance  that  they  can  return  to 
this  community  if  they  wish  to  do  so?  What 
are  you  doing  about— the  example  which  I 
gave— the  small  shop  owner  in  this  area;  what 
is  his  position  going  to  be?  Is  this  urban 
renewal  scheme  an  adequate  one  in  this  area, 
having  regard  to  the  need  for  additional 
housing?" 

There  are  many,  many  areas  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
yield  the  floor— Yes,  I  agree  that  these  ques- 
tions should  be  asked,  but  I  have  the  feeling 
that  if  I  were  sitting  on  the  municipal  council, 
or  if  I  were  the  mayor  or  the  reeve,  I  would 
consider  setting  forth  some  conditions  when 
taking  the  initiative  for  the  scheme.  I  would 
ask  these  questions  there,  at  least  to  some 
extent  and  say,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  these  people  if  we  displace  them  from 
this  part  of  our  municipality?  Have  we  not 
some  responsibility  to  see  where  they  are 
going  to  go?  Can  we  locate  them  elsewhere 
within,  or  without,  our  municipality?  And 
is  this  wise?" 

What  I  try  to  get  an  answer  to,  is  this:  Is 
there  not  some  responsibility  before  a  munici- 
pality comes  forward  with  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  to  have  thought  out  some  of  the  con- 
sequences? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting for  a  moment  that,  of  course,  there  is 
a  responsibility,  but  what  we  have  to  recog- 
nize is  that,  to  accomplish  urban  renewal  and 
to  accomplish  the  social  purposes  which  are 
behind  it,  requires  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ment, a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  kind  of  problems  which  I 
have  indicated.  It  is  a  new  conception  in 
Canada.  It  has  come  over  to  us  from  the 
United  States,  where  I  think  in  many  ways 
their  problems  are  quite  different,  but  our 
problem  here  is  that  there  are  urban  renewal 
schemes  in  which  this  government  is  partici- 
pating to  a  substantial  extent  in  the  original 
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acquisition  costs,  and  where  the  ultimate 
result  is  going  to  be  the  design  and  the  lay- 
out and  the  structures  which  are  erected  by 
the  Ontario  housing  corporation.  This  is  the 
scheme  within  which  it  operates. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment who  have  been  aware  of  this  problem  in 
Donmount  Village  and  in  Trefann  Court— 
and  there  are  three  or  four  Ministers  who  are, 
I  think,  specifically  aware  of  certain  of  the 
facets  of  this  problem— have  to  recognize  that 
the  urban  renewal  schemes  as  planned  by  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  put  forward,  are  not 
working.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Trefann  Court  scheme— and  I  say  this  because 
I  am  simply  pleased  that  it  did  happen— is 
now  not  being  implemented  on  the  basis  on 
which  it  was  originally  put  forward,  because 
it  would  have  been  a  duplicate  of  the  Don- 
mount  Village  scheme. 

The  reason  that  it  is  not  being  imple- 
mented, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  Trefann 
Court  residents'  association— the  people  in  that 
community— not  the  traditional  ratepayers' 
association,  but  a  residents'  association  of  the 
people  in  the  area,  businessmen,  tenants,  home 
owners,  businessmen— in  the  sense  of  manu- 
facturing plants— roomers  and  boarders,  be- 
long to  this  association.  They  were  able  to 
act  in  such  a  cohesive  and  effective  way  that 
in  fact  they  were  able  to  enforce  a  recon- 
sideration of  that  scheme  and  I  know  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  is  aware  of  this.  I  believe  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  aware  of  some  parts 
of  this. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  home  free  in  Trefann  Court;  we  are 
not.  All  that  has  happened  so  far  is  that 
there  was  a  stop,  but  the  plans  and  the  ques- 
tions which  have  to  be  raised,  have  been 
raised  by  the  Trefann  Court  residents'  associa- 
tion. This  is  where  the  initiative  has  come 
from  to  place  before  the  city  council  the  kind 
of  questions  which  I  would  have  assumed  the 
government,  at  various  levels  would  them- 
selves have  thought  about.  What  has  hap- 
pened, of  course,  is  that  the  traditional  atti- 
tude about  which  I  spoke  and  which  I  believe 
impregnates  the  general  social  attitude  toward 
poor  people,  and  is  reflected  both  in  this  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  municipal  governments  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  was  "Well,  these  are 
poor  people.  Anything  we  do  will  help  them 
and  we  do  not  have  to  consult  with  them 
because  anything  we  are  doing  is  going  to 
help  them  and  therefore  they  are  very  un- 
grateful if  they  do  not  let  us  just  go  along 
and  carry  out  our  scheme  just  the  way  we 
want  to." 


And  what  is  finally  being  recognized— and 
I  think  the  election  process,  the  democratic 
process  in  the  municipal  elections  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  last  year— influenced  the  decision 
which  took  place.  It  has  finally  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  city  council  and  to  the  board 
of  control  that  they  do  have  to,  grudgingly 
01  otherwise,  re-think  these  problems,  answer 
many  of  the  rhetorical  questions  which  I  put 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  that  the  whole 
concept  of  the  operation  of  our  society  must 
be  focussed  now  on  the  communities  within 
our  society. 

It  is  not  just  suflBcient  to  say,  "We  are  now 
going  to  look  at  the  family;  we  are  going  to 
assess  its  needs  and  we  are  going  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  that  particular  family  to  find 
its  niche  in  the  game;  we  are  going  to  ease 
our  problem  so  that  it  will  not  be  a  self- 
perpetuating  one,  if  we  translate  our  problem 
to  a  community  one  and  if  we  make  certain 
that  society  is  prepared  to  provide  the  mater- 
ial needs  by  which  people  can  live  properly. 
Then  you  can  deal  with  these  other  questions 
of  whether  an  individual  person  in  an  indi- 
vidual case,  has  the  kind  of  problem  that  will 
respond  to  some  other  kind  of  individual 
treatment."  And  this  deals  with  housing;  it 
deals  with  any  of  the  areas  where,  if  one 
stops  to  think  about  it,  people  are  concerned 
and  this  is  the  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  I  feel 
that  this  government  has  a  very  real  responsi- 
bility to  play. 

I  am  not  suggesting— and  I  am  not  one  who 
believes— that  this  whole  area  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  provincial  government.  The 
municipal  governments  have  a  very  real  re- 
sponsibility to  rehabilitate  the  areas  of  their 
cities,  but  they  are  to  rehabilitate  them  for 
the  people  who  live  in  them;  they  are  to 
rehabilitate  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  dis- 
location which  takes  place  is  minimized  to 
redevelop  the  areas  in  a  way  which  will  allow 
people  to  participate  in  the  decisions  which 
are  made  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  In  this  small  24-acre  tract  of  land, 
known  as  the  Trefann  Court  urban  renewal 
scheme,  you  will  find  every  kind  of  person, 
every  kind  of  problem,  every  kind  of  success, 
every  kind  of  failure.  In  other  words,  what 
you  will  find  is  a  cross-section  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario;  people  who  have 
lived  there  for  one  week  in  a  room;  people 
who  have  hved  there  for  50  years;  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  traditional  ways  of 
earning  their  living;  other  people  who  do  not 
quite  have  the  predatory,  aggressive  instincts 
to  get  along  too  well  in  the  economic  system; 
people  who,  by  and  large,  have  been  defeated 
in  some  ways  by  the  system.  But  other  people 
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have  made  a  very  real  success  of  it  and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  those  areas— and 
it  is  the  same  everywhere  in  Ontario,  there 
are  commimities  of  people  which  should  not 
be  destroyed  in  the  name  of  urban  renewal. 
The  communities  have  got  to  be  given  the 
important  place,  the  fundamental  place,  in 
the  way  in  which  urban  renewal  takes  place. 

Now,  if  in  the  working  out  of  the  Trefann 
Court  scheme  in  its  renegotiations  and  in  its 
redevelopment,  areas  of  problems  or  areas  of 
concern  which  I  have  expressed,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  that  reworking  of  the  scheme- 
redevelopment  of  the  scheme,  the  working 
out  of  the  scheme,  as  to  what  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  remain  in  the  area,  what 
people  can  return  if  they  want,  what  price 
will  be  paid  for  those  who  want  to  leave, 
where  they  will  go— the  whole  fabric  of  that 
community  can  be  maintained,  strengthened 
and  developed  and  achieve  what  we  want  to 
achieve  in  a  way  which  will  not  perpetuate 
the  problem.  I  simply  leave  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Welfare  the  thought  that  we 
are  engaged  in  a  self-liquidating  programme, 
tliat  we  must  have  a  ten-year  programme— or 
whatever  number  of  years  is  needed— which 
is  designed  to  eliminate  the  material  wants 
in  our  society.  If  we  can  do  that  in  a  ten- 
year  period,  then  we  will  be  capable  of 
directing  attention  to  the  other  social  patholo- 
gies of  our  society,  which  as  everyone  knows, 
are  spread  throughout  the  society.  But  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves  that  in  some  way  or  other 
the  programmes  and  the  professional  agencies 
are  doing  anything  other  than  today  continu- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  existing  scheme. 

We  can,  if  this  government  is  prepared  to 
devote  the  resources  to  it,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  produce  the 
kind  of  money  which  will  make  certain  that 
no  one  in  this  society  is  without  the  funds 
to  enable  that  person  to  meet  his  material 
needs.  There  is  not  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  wastage  and  you  do  not  have  to  have  an 
insistence  that  somebody  must  in  this  par- 
ticular case  work  in  return  for  it.  The 
sufficient  number  of  dollars  spread  through- 
out this  society,  that  is  required  to  accomp- 
lish the  ends  that  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
vitally  important  to  this  community,  are 
available.  They  will  improve  the  quality  of 
the  life  of  the  community,  they  will  stimulate, 
in  a  vast  measure,  the  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  we  think 
about  these  problems  and  as  we  try  to 
debate  them,  that  we  recognize  that  there 
are  fundamental  attitudes  which  have  to  be 
changed  in  an  appreciation  of  these  problems 


and  I  conclude  on  behalf  of  our  party  in 
this  debate,  by  simply  saying:  let  us  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Let  us  get  the  work  before  this  Legislatiu-e 
and  let  us  get  on  with  it,  and  if  and  when  the 
election  comes,  of  course,  the  result  is  well 
known. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order. 

THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  1,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   MILK  ACT,   1965 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  4,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ontario  agricultural  museum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
second  reading  of  Bill  4,  I  want  to  say  just 
a  word  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Ontario  agricultural  museum. 

The  proposal  is  to  establish  a  museum 
that  will  be  owned  entirely  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  operated  by  the  province  of 
Ontario,  with  the  assistance  as  is  provided 
in  the  bill  by  an  advisory  committee  to  be 
appointed. 

There  is  provision  in  the  bill  to  take  care 
of  those  who  want  to  donate,  or  to  display 
farm  equipment  that  has  been  used  in  the 
agricultural  industry  of  Ontario  and  at  the 
same  time  make  agreements  with  various 
groups  to  hold  exhibitions  on  the  land  of  the 
equipment,  to  demonstrate  the  operation  of 
the  equipment  that  would  be  on  display. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  goes  far  in  indi- 
cating  the    preservation    of    the    agricultural 
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equipment  that  has  done  much  to  develop 
the  agriculture  industry  of  the  province  to 
date. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  was  hoping  that 
we  might  have  a  bit  more  information  associ- 
ated with  the  establishment  of  this  museum. 
It  has  been  indicated  in  the  press,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  it  will  be  built  at  Milton  in 
association  with  the  land  purchased  by  the 
conservation  authority  there. 

I  believe  it  is  true,  sir,  that  a  good  many 
organizations,  both  public  and  private,  have 
established  agricultural  museums  on  a  rela- 
tively smaller  scale,  compared  with  what  we 
hope  this  will  eventually  be  and  I  know  many 
of  these  groups  have  been  looking  for  some 
type  of  assistance  from  some  arm  of  govern- 
ment down  through  the  last  few  years. 

The  Minister  is  aware  of  some  near  his 
own  area,  particularly  the  one  that  has  been 
established  by  the  Upper  Thames  conserva- 
tion authority.  There  is  one  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
^Mr.  Connell),  called  Westfield  Village,  which 
has  developed  into  an  extremely  valuable  and 
interesting  collection  of  farming  materials  and 
exhibitions  showing  the  type  of  farming  at 
the  time  of  Confederation. 

I  was  hoping,  that  associated  with  this 
bill,  there  might  be  some  further  information 
that  would  allow  the  government,  through  its 
advisory  committee,  not  only  to  establish  the 
central  museum,  but  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional assistance  for  these  groups  that  have 
Ijeen  set  up  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  am  interested  further,  sir,  in  the  possi- 
bility of  federal  assistance.  I  have  been 
told,  in  some  years  gone  by,  that  there  is  a 
federal  programme  that  will  contribute  cer- 
tain sums  for  a  museum  that  is  designated  in 
each  of  the  provinces  as  the  agricultural 
museum.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  some  time 
might  give  some  further  information  about 
this? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  with  the  move 
of  more  and  more  people  to  the  urban  areas, 
there  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  this  type 
of  a  museum.  It  is  interesting,  educational 
and  we  certainly  support  the  concept  of  this 

hm.        ,     „ 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  would  be  in  order 
if  the  Minister  wishes  to  speak  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  hon.  member  for 
Halton  wants  to  speak. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  I  just  wanted  to 
say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Speaker.    As  the  hon. 


Minister  has  said,  this  provincial  museum 
will  be  in  Halton  county  near  Milton  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  for  his 
efEorts  in  the  establishment  of  this  museum.  It 
did  take  some  weeks  and  some  months  to 
decide  on  a  site  and  the  appropriation  and 
everything  involved  with  a  development  of 
this  size. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett),  who 
through  the  conservation  authority  was  also 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  this  museum 
in  Halton. 

It  is  not  so  important— I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  agree— that  this  museum 
has  been  established  in  Halton.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  exhibition  of  farm  antiquity  in 
Ontario  is  important.  I  think  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter will  agree  that  it  is  long  overdue  and  in 
our  Centennial  year,  this  will  be  a  very 
worthy  addition  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity and  our  general  Centennial  celebra- 
tions for  Ontario  and  therefore  I  appreciate 
the  chance  to  make  these  few  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  made  by  the  hon.  members. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  posed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  I  would  say  first  of 
all  that  I  do  appreciate  very  much  the  con- 
tribution that  has  been  made  in  all  of  the 
counties  and  districts,  generally  speaking, 
throughout  the  province  where  there  are  such 
museums  of  a  county,  or  local,  or  conserva- 
tion area  nature.  All  of  them  contribute 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  community  and 
to  the  preservation  of  those  things  that  have 
been  associated  throughout  the  years  with  the 
traditions  and  the  heritage  that  we  know  so 
well  in  this  country. 

However  this  museum  is  designated  by  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  the  central  museum 
for  agriculture  for  the  province  and  will  be 
operating  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  that 
is  provided  by  the  government  of  Canada  to 
each  province  that  establishes  an  agricultural 
museum. 

A  grant  is  receivable  from  the  government 
of  Canada  for  the  operation,  not  the  capital 
but  the  operation,  of  the  museum,  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  $12,000 
a  year.  This  will  materially  assist  in  operat- 
ing the  museum  which  we  feel  will  be  not 
only  an  agricultural  museum  but  an  educa- 
tional museum.  We  think  it  is  important  that 
we  should  preserve  not  only  those  artifacts 
which   have   been   referred   to   by   the    hon. 
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member  for  Halton  and  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  but  more  particularly  the 
era  of  the  steam  engine  and  what  it  meant  in 
the  development  of  this  country— and  the  early 
tractors  and  the  early  trucks— those  things  that 
contributed  toward  our  agricultural  industry. 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  steam  and  antique 
preservers'  association  of  Ontario  who  an- 
nually hold  an  exhibition  at  the  Milton  fair- 
grounds on  Labour  Day  weekend.  This 
exhibition  of  this  association  has  attracted 
such  interest  that  people  come  literally  by  the 
thousands  to  see  this  show.  It  has  outgrown 
the  limitations  of  the  area.  The  association 
will  have,  we  hope,  a  part  in  this  new  agri- 
cultural museum  complex  and  the  area  of 
land— some  80  acres— will  provide  a  place  for 
them  to  carry  out  their  demonstrations  and 
their  activities  there. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  readfng  of  the  bill. 


THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish 
to  say  that  these  bills  being  very  clear  and 
simple  and  affecting— simply  the  addition  of 
Bill  4  of  some  judges  from  county  and  district 
courts  and  a  change  in  the  date  of  the 
courts.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for 
them  to  go  to  legal  bills  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
MAINTENANCE  ORDERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  reading  of  Bill  7, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Maintenance  Orders  Act. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Bill  7;  is  the  intention  of  this  bill  a 
remedial  purpose,  or  is  it  a  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  procedures  more   difficult? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat   surprised   that   the   hon.    member 


should  ask  that  question.  The  bill  is  short 
and,  I  think,  simple.  The  intention  of  the 
bill  is  to  enable  a  coini:  in  reciprocal  juris- 
dictions—and I  will  deal  with  our  own  juris- 
diction first— to  enable  a  court,  let  us  say  in 
our  jurisdiction,  where  there  has  been  an 
order  made  for  maintenance,  which  is  per- 
haps associated  with  a  background  of  divorce 
or  separation  or  some  other  area  of  that 
nature;  where  there  has  been  a  maintenance 
provision  in  the  judgment. 

The  bill  provides  that  that  maintenance 
order  may  be  enforced  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  other  areas  which  were  involved 
and  any  of  the  background  on  which  that 
order  was  attained  and  hkewise,  the  other 
jurisdiction  would  have  the  same  right.  This 
only  applies  to  areas  which  have  reciprocal 
legislation. 

My  explanatory  note  which  is  very  brief 
but  which  I  think  is  comprehensive  says  that 
the  amendment  permits  a  foreign  mainten- 
ance order  to  be  enforced  on  its  merits  and 
not  as  part  of  a  larger  question  such  as 
divorce  or  custody.  I  think  the  one  simple 
clause  really,  which  is  the  effective  clause  in 
the  bill,  is  quite  clear.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
remedial. 

Mr.  Renwick:   Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 
speak  again  from  a  moment  on  that  question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  spoken  once. 
However,  it  is  alright  if  he  just  has  a  short 
comment  to  make. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes.  With  the  explanation 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  given,  I 
understand  then  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  permit  the  actual  question  of  mainten- 
ance to  be  isolated  from  other  more  difficult 
questions  so  that  it  can  be  decided  either  in 
favour  of  the  foreign  plaintiff  or  against  the 
foreign  plaintiff,  but  can  be  decided  in  a 
more  speedy  fashion  than  if  it  were  encum- 
bered with  other  considerations  such  as 
custody  and  divorce,  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  and  I  think  if  I 
might  just  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are 
particularly  concerned  with  enforcing  the 
maintenance  without  someone  raising  all  the 
background  questions.  Because  maintenance 
of  the  parties  in  such  a  situation  may  be 
urgent  and  imperative  and  it  enables  the 
court,  say  in  this  jurisdiction  or  the  other 
reciprocal  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  main- 
tenance and  if  they  want  to  appeal  the  whole 
matter  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  order 
was  obtained,  it  would  be  dealt  with  in  due 
course  there.    In  the  meantime,  maintenance 
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may  be  enforced  as  separate  and  segregated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question.  I  am  curious  now.  Am  I  to 
understand  from  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  allow  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions during  second  reading,  but  in  view  of 
the  hour  I  wonder  if  the  member  could  allow 
his  question  to  wait  until  the  bill  reaches  the 
committee  stage?  We  are  debating  the  prin- 
ciple here  and  although  I  did  allow  a  couple 
of  questions,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  done 
so  during  second  reading. 

Mr.  Ben:  This  would  apply  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the  bill  is  going  to 
the  legal  bills  committee  and  I  think  these 
questions  could  be  ironed  out  there,  or  in  the 
committee  stage. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  we  will  continue  with  the  Throne 
Debate  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  that  debate  if  we 
proceeded  to  hear  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  parties  on  the  Budget  debate 
before  touching  any  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  before  that  motion  is 
dealt  with,  I  do  not  know  what  disposition  we 
made  of  Bill  7.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
said  that  second  reading  was  carried;  it  was 
just  left  dangling.    In  addition  to  that  there 


was  your  remark,  contrary  to  the  Attorney 
General's  remark  that  it  was  going  to  go  to 
the  legal  bills  committee  and  I  did  not  under- 
stand that  that  was  the  Attorney  General's 
intention  either. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understood  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  said  that  all  these  bills  would  go 
to  the  legal  bills  committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  said  that  none  of  them 
would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
refer  to  Bill  7  actually;  I  did  not  say  that  it 
would  not  go  but  I  did  say  that  the  other  two. 
Bills  5  and  6,  would  not  go  and  I  had  to 
have  consent  that  that  would  be  the  case. 

I  would  think,  apart  from  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member,  who  was  about  to  raise 
a  question,  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
this  bill  to  go  to  the  legal  bills  committee. 
I  would  hope  that  should  be  so. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  had  ruled  that  the  bill  was 
carried.    If  there  are  any  further  questions- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  hear  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  carried  the  bill,  and  I  sug- 
gested also  that  the  member  then  could  ask 
his  questions  when  the  bill  reached  the  com- 
mittee stage. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  French- 
man's Bay  public  school,  Pickering,  and  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery.  Glen  Rush  public  school, 
Toronto,  and  in  both  galleries,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  PARKS  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management)  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Parks 
Assistance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  an  item  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House. 

On  Thursday  last,  a  group  of  young  people, 
some  44  in  number,  came  down  to  Toronto 
by  bus,  travelling  500  miles,  to  be  here  to 
take  part  in  the  Kiwanis  music  festival,  com- 
peting against  all  the  choirs  from  greater  To- 
ronto and  other  parts  of  the  province.  They 
topped  the  field  and  took  first  honours. 

A  further  item  of  interest  is  that  the  choir 
is  led  and  conducted  by  Mr.  James  Whicher, 
brother  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  choir  from 
Saulte  Ste.  Marie  has  competed  in  this  very 
large  festival  contest.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  conductor  that  he  brought  these  young 
people,  16-  and  17-year-old,  this  distance  and 
succeeded  on  the  first  attempt  in  leading  all 
the  choirs  who  took  part  in  that  very  widely 
contested  festival. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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have  two  or  three  brief  statements,  one 
relating  to  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs,  and  I  wish  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Douglas  T.  Wright,  who 
has  agreed  to  accept  the  position  as  the  first 
full  time  chairman  of  the  committee  on  uni- 
versity affairs. 

Dr.  Wright,  who  is  currently  on  a  year's 
sabbatical  at  Sherbrooke,  as  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor, was  the  first  dean  of  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  a  post  he  held 
from  1958  to  1966,  when  he  left  to  devote 
more  time  to  teaching,  research  and  writing. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
university  affairs  since  1964. 

Dr.  Wright  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  with  an  honours  B.Sc.  in  civil 
engineering  in  1949,  received  an  M.S.  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1952  and  his  Ph.D. 
at  Cambridge  in  1954. 

His  initial  experience  as  a  imiversity  teacher 
was  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  this  was  followed  by  appointments 
at  Queen's  University  at  Kingston  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

In  addition  to  his  current  post  at  Sher- 
brooke, Dr.  Wright  has  also  served  as  a 
visiting  professor  in  Mexico. 

Dr.  Wright  is  a  member  of  an  extensive 
number  of  professional  bodies  closely  related 
to  the  engineering  field  in  which  he  has 
earned  a  reputation,  both  as  an  outstanding 
scholar  and  civil  engineer.  He  has  been  the 
author  of  numerous  publications  on  structural 
engineering  and  engineering  education,  works 
which  have  reflected  his  extensive  travel  to 
literally  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  he  has  held  a  number  of  impor- 
tant posts  in  major  educational  bodies,  in- 
cluding current  membership  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association  of  universities  and 
colleges  of  Canada. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ontario 
is  most  fortunate  in  securing  a  person  with 
such  extensive  background,  both  in  university 
teaching  and  research  and  in  educational 
administration  to  occupy  this  important  post. 
I  am  confident  that  with  Dr.  Wright,  his 
talents  and  energies  on  a  full  time  basis,  the 
committee  on  university  affairs  will  be  able 
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to  render  even  greater  service  to  higher 
education  in  this  province. 

In  announcing  Dr.  Wright's  appointment 
I  must  also  take  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Hon.  Dana  Porter,  who  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1961.  He  has  carried  the  role  despite 
very  heavy  responsibilities  as  chief  justice  of 
the  province  and  the  added  duties  which  were 
assigned  him  as  chairman  of  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  banking  and  finance  during  1963- 
64.  During  the  period  of  his  chairmanship, 
Mr.  Porter  continued  to  display  his  keen  in- 
terest in  educational  matters  which  had  been 
so  clearly  established  during  his  tenure  as 
Minister  of  Education.  The  universities  of 
this  province  should  be  forever  grateful  for 
the  service  he  has  rendered  in  this  most  im- 
portant area. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
announce  that  Mr.  Edward  E.  Stewart  will 
be  named  the  new  Deputy  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs.  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  served 
as  assistant  Deputy  Minister  in  the  depart- 
ment since  its  formation  in  1964,  brings  to  his 
position  some  18  years'  experience  in  both 
education  and  government  covering  a  variety 
of  important  posts.  He  succeeds  Dr.  J.  R. 
McCarthy,  who  was  recently  appointed 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education. 

A  native  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  Mr.  Stewart 
received  his  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion in  that  city  prior  to  attending  London 
teachers'  college  in  1948-1949.  Returning  to 
his  home  community  he  joined  the  Windsor 
public  schools  where  he  served  on  the  teach- 
ing staff  for  a  seven-year  period.  During  this 
time  he  earned  his  B.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  in  1953  and 
his  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1956.  He  has  also  taken  graduate  studies 
in  education  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

From  1956-1960  Mr.  Stewart  was  an  in- 
structor at  the  Toronto  and  Lakeshore 
teachers'  colleges,  and  was  later  appointed  to 
the  professional  development  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Education  as  an  assistant 
superintendent. 

Following  a  ten-month  period  in  1962 
during  which  he  acted  as  a  consultant  to  the 
civil  service  commission  in  the  development 
of  training  techniques  for  personnel  engaged 
in  the  position  evaluation  programme,  he  be- 
came an  assistant  superintendent  in  the  cur- 
riculum branch  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. At  that  time  he  was  assigned  duties 
related  to  the  work  of  the  committee  on 
university  aflfairs,  and  with  the  founding  of 
the  new  department  was  named  assistant 
Deputy  Minister  in  September  of  1964.  The 


new  Deputy  Minister  is  a  member  of  a  num- 
ber of  professional  organizations  on  education, 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  to  members  of  the  House, 
that  these  two  highly  important  positions  are 
to  be  undertaken  by  young  men  who  com- 
bine great  energy  and  enthusiasm  with  experi- 
ence in  education  that  is  both  varied  and 
extensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  read  a  brief  state- 
ment with  respect  to  a  new  capital  grant 
programme  for  the  schools  of  this  province. 

A  new  method  of  calculating  approval  of 
capital  projects  for  grant  purposes  is  to  be 
effective  in  connection  with  all  projects  re- 
ceiving final  departmental  approval  on  or 
after  January  1,  1967. 

The  new,  flexible  plan  establishes  for  each 
facility  a  wider  range  of  acceptable  sizes  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  individual  school 
boards;  this  compares  with  the  previous 
method  whereby  classrooms  and  certain  other 
areas  were  alloted  grants  at  the  rate  of 
$20,000  per  unit  in  elementary  schools  and 
$25,000  per  unit  in  secondary  schools. 

The  new  plan  provides  for  the  calculation 
of  an  accommodation  unit  factor  for  each  of 
various  types  of  classrooms,  laboratories,  com- 
mercial rooms  and  shops.  Included  are  such 
essential  areas  as  gymnasiums  and  changing 
rooms,  library  resource  centres,  general  pur- 
pose rooms,  group  instruction  and  seminar 
rooms,  lunch  rooms  and  cafeterias,  guidance 
centres  and  health  units. 

The  amount  of  grant  approval  will  be  cal- 
culated by  muthplying  the  total  of  all  ac- 
commodation unit  factors  by  a  figure  to  be 
taken  from  the  table  of  values  which  accom- 
panies the  new  grant  plan.  Grant  approval 
will  vary  with  the  size  and  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  each  approved  facility  and 
will  also  reflect  geographic  cost  differentials. 

The  aim  of  this  new  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  provide  an  approved  cost  for  grant  pur- 
poses, which  will  approach,  in  each  project, 
the  total  cost  of  approved  faciUties.  I  think  it 
indicates,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  question 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  of  a  day  or  so  ago,  that  the 
province  is  indeed  keeping  up  to  date  with 
alterations  to  the  regulations  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  school  boards  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  news  items  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning. 
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It  seems  that  over  the  week-end  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  was  up 
in  Ottawa  meeting  with  his  warriors  or  war 
lords,  and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  he 
seems  to  have  made  some  statement  on  policy 
or  platform  of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  it  he 
mentioned,  "stepped-up  programmes  to  de- 
velop power  resources,  especially  in  eastern 
Ontario,  along  the  Madawaska  system." 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  this  House  and  the 
people  of  this  province  be  misled— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order! 

Does  the  member  wish  to  refer  to  some- 
thing that  has  been  mentioned  in  his  par- 
ticular riding? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  an 
erroneous  statement  and  I  would  hke  to 
correct  it  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  am  afraid  the  member 
is  out  of  order.  I  understood  the  member 
was  rising  on  a  point  of  privilege  on  some- 
thing that  had  been  stated  in  the  press  regard- 
ing himself  or  his  riding. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  want  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  there  will  be  a  time  for 
that. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It  refers  to  my  riding,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  I  would  think  there 
would  be  other  more  suitable  times.  We 
could  not  allow  every  member  to  rise  in  the 
House  on  something  that  has  been  said  about 
things  in  his  riding  unless  one's  own  rights 
were  brought  into  the  picture.  I  do  not  think 
the  member's  personal  privilege  has  been 
affected  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  It  is  a  very  misleading 
statement  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  to  declare  the  member 
out  of  order.  He  will  have  to  deal  with  it 
at  some  other  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House: 

1.  Did  in  fact  R.  G.  MacCormac,  registrar 

of    used    car    dealers,    issue    regulations    in 

respect  to  the  resale  of  rental  vehicles  and 

the  turning  back  of  speedometers  as  reported 


in   the    Toronto    Daily   Star   of   February   4, 
1967? 

2.  Were  these  regulations  changed  by 
someone  else  in  the  department  on  February 
16,  1967? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  and  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  each  have  another  question  on 
this  same  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  like  all  the  questions  put  at  one  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  all  the  members 
with  questions  on  this  particular  subject 
would  care  to  read  their  questions,  and  the 
Minister  will  deal  with  them  all  together. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Minister  tell  the 
House  whether  the  government  has  altered  or 
intends  to  alter  regulations  covering  the  sale 
of  used  cars  under  The  Used  Car  Dealers 
Act?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  changes 
and  why  are  they  being  made? 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  further  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Are  used  car  salesmen  now  allowed  to 
operate  during  the  period  between  the  time 
they  apply  for  a  hcence  and  the  actual  issuing 
of  a  licence?  If  so,  is  the  Minister  concerned 
that  this  might  again  open  the  door  to  fly-by- 
night  operations  in  the  used  car  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  three 
questions  deal  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
difference  of  views,  as  reported  in  the  press 
today.  I  am  arranging  a  meeting  with  the 
principals  involved  in  my  department  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  some  emphasis 
has  been  placed,  both  in  the  questions  asked 
and  in  the  press,  on  the  word  "regulation". 
The  situation  does  not  involve  a  government 
regulation  in  the  sense  that  regulations  are 
passed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council.  I  am  informed  that  a  more  apt  term 
to  apply  would  be  directive,  or  even  guide 
line,  since  the  information  involved  came 
through  a  regular  bulletin  put  out  in  the 
normal  course  of  business  by  the  registration 
and  examination  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  statement  with  respect 
to  consumer  protection  in  Ontario.  It  has 
been  reported  in  the  press  in  recent  weeks 
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that  the  proclamation  of  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  the  actual  setting  up  of  a  con- 
sumer protection  bureau  might  be  held  up 
for  six  months  or  more.  Such  a  delay  does 
not  fit  anywhere  in  my  plans  or  the  plans  of 
this  government.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  proclamation  date  within  10 
days  for  both  Bill  100,  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Bureau  Act,  1966,  and  Bill  101,  The 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  1966. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt),  asked  a  question  with 
respect  to  trading  stamps  the  other  day.  I 
would  like  to  say  this  in  reply;  that  the 
answer  to  his  question  is  yes,  meaning  that 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  subject 
matter  of  trading  stamps. 

This  is  a  policy  matter.  It  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  government  will  announce  its  de- 
termination in  due  course. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Gomme),  who  is  not  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  put  it  on  the  record  so  he  can 
answer  it  on  his  return. 

Is  The  Department  of  Highways  not  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  which  states  that  no  person  whose 
land  has  been  expropriated  is  entitled  to  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  allowance  for  forcible 
taking? 

Second,  on  what  basis  is  The  Department 
of  Highways  offering,  to  those  persons  whose 
land  is  being  taken  for  the  widening  of  High- 
way 27,  a  fair  market  value  plus  ten  per  cent 
for  inconvenience  money? 

Third,  is  the  ten  per  cent  inconvenience 
money  a  new  government  policy?  If  so,  who 
inaugurated  it  and  on  what  authority?  And 
if  so,  do  any  other  expropriating  authorities 
in  Ontario  have  the  power  to  offer  ten  per 
cent  inconvenience  money? 

Mr.  S.  Levds  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  the  Ontario 
women's  bureau  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette: 

(a)  which  five  departments  were  involved 
in  the  interdepartmental  committee  to  assess 
day  care  facilities  for  children  of  working 
mothers? 

(b)  would  the  Minister  give  the  House  the 
set  of  agreed-upon  recommendations  to  which 
the  article  refers  as  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  problem  of  facilities? 


Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  five  departments  involved 
in  the  interdepartment  committee  were,  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  Education,  Health, 
Labour,  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  committee  was  simply  an  interdepart- 
mental group  at  staff  level,  consisting  of  offi- 
cials whose  responsibihties  touch  on  the 
matter  of  day  care.  Their  suggestions  were 
formulated  for  and  directed  to  the  superiors 
in  their  department  and  were  intended  as  an 
assistance  in  the  development  of  policy. 

The  suggestions  as  such  are  not  final  and 
are  still  under  consideration  in  the  various 
departments. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  put  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Yaremko)? 

Is  it  the  Minister's  intention  this  session  to 
amend  The  Children's  Institutions  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  100  per  cent  subsidy  for  private 
placement  of  children  in  conformity  with  the 
white  paper  tabled  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  government  announce- 
ments in  implementation  of  policies  are  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time  and  this  will  occur 
in  reference  to  the  white  paper. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  supplemen- 
tary question  is,  what  does  that  mean? 

An  hon.  member:  It  means  be  patient. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment, and  I  hope  he  will  answer  it  and 
several  others  that  we  have  exchanged  in  the 
past  week  or  two. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  the  Metro  To- 
ronto properties  department  has  ten  large 
two-  and  three-bedroom  homes  in  the  Forest 
Hill-Cedarvale  area  which  are  presently  un- 
occupied, having  been  expropriated  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Spadina  expressway?  If  so,  has 
the  department  attempted  to  negotiate  use 
of  the  houses  to  alleviate  emergency  housing 
needs?  If  not,  will  the  department  undertake 
to  negotiate  such  use? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  about 
this  in  the  press  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  a  little  late  in  picking  up 
this  story. 

We  had  a  chance  to  look  into  it  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  houses  referred  to  were 
offered    to    the    central    housing    registry    of 
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Metropolitan  Toronto  as  temporary  accommo- 
dation by  the  Metro  property  department. 

I  am  further  advised  that  these  dwelhngs 
are  scheduled  for  demolition  commencing 
July  1,  1967. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the 
units  were  oflFered  at  market  rentals,  ranging 
up  to  $250  per  month.  Such  properties  are 
also  offered  by  the  property  department  on 
the  open  market  for  rental  on  a  private  basis. 
The  housing  registry  automatically  offers  such 
properties  to  the  Ontario  housing  corporation 
and  the  city  of  Toronto  housing  authority, 
upon  receipt  of  advice  from  the  Metro  prop- 
erty department. 

Insofar  as  Ontario  housing  corporation  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  advised  by  central 
mortgage  and  housing  corporation  that  resi- 
dential properties  not  owned  by  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  do  not  qualify  for  sub- 
sidy purposes.  Therefore,  while  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  is  willing  to  administer  these 
properties  for  the  municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  it  does  not  include  them  in  its 
portfolio  of  rent-to-income  housing. 

Now  ff  you  would  like,  I  will  answer  the 
other  questions  the  hon.  member  has  put  in. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
posed  some  other  questions  last  week,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  answer  to  the  first  question 
is  as  follows: 

1.  Discussions  have  been  held  with  central 
mortgage  and  housing  corporation  at  the  head 
office  level.  This  included  meetings  with  the 
Hon.  John  R.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Hignett,  president  of  central  mortgage  and 
housing  corporation,  during  the  week  com- 
mencing January  30.  Further  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  Ottawa  this  week  but  I  can  assure 
you  there  is  complete  agreement  between  the 
two  levels  of  government  on  the  scheme.  It 
is  possible  that  officials  of  the  Ontario  regional 
office  of  central  mortgage  and  housing  corp- 
oration have  not  yet  been  advised  of  the 
details  discussed  with  their  head  office,  but 
this  is  an  administrative  matter  involving 
central  mortgage  and  housing  corporation 
only. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question: 

2.  No  additional  details  of  the  HOME  plan 
have  been  made  available  to  the  city  of  To- 
ronto to  date.  Ontario  housing  corporation 
will  be  following  the  same  practice  as  in  the 
housing  programme  of  dealing  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  which  represents  not  only  the 
city  of  Toronto  but  each  of  the  constituent 


boroughs  of  Metro.  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
or  have  my  officials  meet  at  any  time  with 
municipal  councils. 

Representatives  of  Ontario  municipalities 
were  invited  to  the  conference  which  was 
held  on  Friday,  February  10,  but  a  substan- 
tial number  were  unable  to  attend.  I  am 
therefore  sending  a  copy  of  my  address  to 
the  conference  to  each  municipality.  I  am 
also  advising  the  municipalities  that  we  are 
prepared  at  any  time  to  meet  with  them  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  new  programme 
and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  imple- 
ment the  programme  in  their  community. 
And  I  might  say  I  have  done  this  with  two  or 
three  municipalities  last  week. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question: 
3.  The  financial  statements  of  Ontario 
housing  corporation  will  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  when  the  necessary  financial  re- 
turns of  the  41  Ontario  housing  authorities 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  have  been  received  and  when  the 
consolidated  accounts  of  Ontario  housing 
corporation  have  been  audited  and  certified 
by  the  provincial  auditor. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
indicated  last  week  that  he  would  at  some 
point  inform  the  House  of  the  contents  of  the 
various  submissions  made  to  the  Scarborough 
officials  about  the  Malvern  housing  project  on 
the  occasion  of  the  three  meetings  to  which 
he  referred  some  time  ago.  Has  the  Minister 
those  contents  as  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No,  that  information  is 
beino:  gathered  by  the  housing  corporation. 
I  will  get  the  minutes  and  have  them  tabled 
for  you. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fine. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  notice  of  which  has  been 
given. 

Has  further  consideration  been  given  to  the 
banning  of  trading  stamps  or  promotional 
gimmicks  by  food  retailers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  question  was  made  last  week 
and  I  answered  it  earlier  today. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  we  start  the  business 
of  the  afternoon,  the  Prime  Minister's  illness 
has  kept  him  from  the  House  now  a  full  week. 
I  wonder  if  the  House  leader  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  us  some  specific  information  as 
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to  the  state  of  his  health?  We  have  all  ex- 
pressed our  sympathies  with  respect  to  his 
illness,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could 
have  some  information  from  the  government 
leader  in  this  connection. 

Hon.  Mr  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton) 
and  I  visited  the  Prime  Minister  and  spent  a 
while  with  him.  He  looked  in  good  spirits,  as 
he  was.  We  are  still  awaiting  word  from  his 
doctor.  Dr.  Hugh  McAlpine,  and  as  soon  as 
that  word  is  communicated  to  us  I  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  give  a  definitive  statement. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  won- 
der if  I  might  ask  the  House  leader  when  it 
is  the  government's  intention  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  order  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order.  Resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  assisting  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  to  wind  up  this  Speech  from  the 
Throne  debate,  I  would  first  of  all  extend  my 
congratulations  to  you  in  the  same  spirit  that 
I  extended  them  last  year.  The  only  difiiculty 
is  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment  what  my 
message  contained  last  year,  so  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  that  we  have  enjoyed  your 
chairmanship  of  the  House  and  we  believe 
that  your  opinions  and  your  decisions  have 
been  just  as  sound  as  you  have  seen  them, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  back  here  again  under 
your  leadership. 

I  wanted  to  say  a  word,  too,  in  respect  of 
the  health  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince (Mr.  Robarts).  We  are,  as  my  leader  has 
just  said,  extremely  anxious  about  the  health 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  We  hope  he  will  be 
back  amongst  us  quite  shortly.  I  have  a  great 
personal  respect,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  us 
have,  for  the  Prime  Minister,  not  only  as  a 
politician  but  as  a  human  being,  and  some- 
times it  is  pretty  hard  to  correlate  those  two 
occupations,  as  we  see  them  in  this  House. 

And  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  too,  before 
I  get  into  the  body  of  my  remarks,  about  the 


leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon).  We 
have  a  new  one  since  the  last  session  of  the 
House.  I  want  to  speak  first  of  all  about  the 
member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson);  I 
was  very  sorry,  as  I  am  sure  the  House  was, 
to  learn  that  the  hon.  member's  illness  would 
not  allow  him  to  continue  his  leadership  of 
the  party  and  that  he  is  not  at  all  well  at  the 
present  time.  Those  of  us  who  served  with 
the  member  recognized  in  him  a  genuine  in- 
dividual who  had  a  true  love  of  people  and 
a  genuine  concern  for  their  welfare.  To  be 
stricken  with  sickness  as  he  was  leaves  us 
in  a  void,  so  to  speak. 

Then  at  the  convention  which  followed  the 
hon.  member's  resignation,  my  colleague  and 
my  friend  from  the  riding  of  Brant  was 
chosen  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Even 
in  the  short  space  of  time  that  he  has  occu- 
pied that  position  I  suggest  that  he  has  made 
inroads  insofar  as  capitalizing  on  his  party's 
resources. 

Of  course,  mind  you,  much  of  the  progress 
that  he  has  made  has  been  of  his  own  doing. 
Some  of  it,  of  course,  the  government  has 
ably  contributed  to  by  their  weak  efforts,  by 
their  sins  of  omission  and  commission;  but 
I  want  to  say  to  this  House  now,  and  to  the 
province,  that  in  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
as  we  know  him,  we  have  a  man  who  will 
be  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

I  want  to  say  a  further  word  respecting 
the  debate  that  has  been  carried  on  up  until 
now.  I  have  either  listened  to  or  read  very 
carefully  each  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  since  this  Legislature  opened.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  calibre  of  debating  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Legislature  has  been  on 
a  par,  if  not  above,  that  which  prevailed  in 
past  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

The  only  thing  that  stands  out  to  mar  this 
situation  is  the  fact  that  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions the  government  were  not  able  to  supply 
speakers  to  follow  in  routine  with  the  speakers 
of  the  Opposition.  Now  this  is  rather  a  strange 
predicament  for  a  government  to  find  itself 
in.  Some  of  the  speeches  of  the  Liberal  Oppo- 
sition and  of  the  NDP  carried  within  them 
stiong  indictments  against  government  policy, 
and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  government 
members  to  openly  and  thoroughly  participate 
by  way  of  defence  or  reply  suggests,  to  me 
at  least,  that  the  defence  was  weak  and 
therefore  the  reply  was  not  in  evidence. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Silence  is  no  admis- 
sion, the  hon.  member  knows  that. 
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Mr.  Oliver:  When  is  the  government  going 
to  reply?  The  opportunity  for  replying  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  debate  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Well,  then- 
Mr.  Oliver:  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  not  the  one  to  wind  up  the 
debate.  The  Budget  Debate  is  another  debate 
in  itself,  as  my  hon.  friend  knows,  and  as  he 
will  find  out  as  the  days  go  on. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Not  every  speech  merits  a  reply. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  is  that  right?  Well  now 
that  is  a  clever  and  worthwhile  observation, 
if  ever  I  heard  one!  I  would  think  my  hon. 
friend  was  thinking  personally  when  he  said 
that.  Surely  he  is  not  talking  for  other  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  or  of  the  Opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  mem- 
ber may  wish  he  had  not  pushed  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Is  that  right?  I  have  taken 
those  chances  before  and  I  have  never  had 
much  trouble. 

I  wanted  to  say  about  the  election,  that  is 
the  common  talk— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  election? 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  one  the  government  has 
been  planning  to  have  the  last  of  May  or 
tlie  first  of  June;  and  the  one  that  I  hope 
they  will  still  be  able  to  have. 

Now  one  would  wonder,  as  one  observes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  running. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  will  just  be  the  same,  so  far 
as  my  party  is  concerned,  as  if  I  were 
running. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  yes!  Now  look,  praise  from 
the  Minister  will  not  make  any  difference. 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  these  fellows 
quietened  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to 
make  some  rather  solemn  observations  having 
to  do  with  the  pending  election. 

When  I  heard  that  the  election  was  to  be 
held  early  in  the  summer,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  what  I  heard,  because  this  govern- 
ment has  18  months  more  to  run  if  they  run 
their  normal  legislative  course.  They  have 
enough  members  on  the  other  side,  I  would 
say,  to  see  that  whatever  they  want  translated 
into  legislation  is  so  translated. 


Then  on  top  of  that,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  just  been  appointed— and  I  am 
not  using  this  as  an  excuse,  I  will  explain 
later— has  just  been  appointed,  came  right 
from  the  convention  into  this  House,  and  if 
they  carry  out  their  intention  of  having  it  in 
May,  we  will  go  right  from  this  House  into 
an  election. 

Now  that  is  just  hardly  political  cricket, 
but  I  do  not  want  that  to  stand  in  their  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  heard  we  had  been 
asked  not  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Not  to  do  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Hold  an  election, 
having  in  mind  his  recent  appointment! 

An  hon.  member:  Well  who  asked  him? 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  hope  he  did  not,  and  I  do 
not  think  anybody  else  did. 

I  wanted  to  make  a  further  observation  in 
that  regard.  I  was  simply  pointing  that  out 
as  another  reason  why  it  seemed  improbable 
or  unlikely  that  this  government  would  go  to 
the  country  in  late  May  or  early  June.  I  do 
not  want  them  to  take  that  as  an  excuse,  as  I 
will  explain  as  I  go  on  in  my  remarks.  I 
want  them  to  pass  over  it,  as  they  apparently 
have  decided  already  to  pass  over  it. 

And  so  we  look  for  other  reasons.  Anyone 
likes  to  be  a  political  analyst  at  times.  One 
likes  to  try  to  find  out  what  reason  can  be 
ascribed  to  a  certain  course,  that  seems  to  be 
off  the  normal  course  so  to  speak.  When  one 
starts  looking  for  reasons  one  can  find  them 
aplenty. 

I  imagine,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  con- 
census of  the  best  opinion,  that  whoever 
counsels  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as  to  the 
timing  of  an  election  came  to  him  and  said: 
"The  earlier  you  have  it  the  better;  the  longer 
you  stay  in  office  the  worse  it  is  going  to  get, 
and  the  only  chance  you  have  of  salvaging 
a  sizeable  segment  of  your  once  great,  power- 
ful party  is  to  have  a  snap  election,  and  have 
it  early". 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Whoever  would 
advise  that? 

Mr.  Oliver:  They  got  that  advice;  sure  they 
did! 

And  in  company  with  that,  we  have  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  imagine  these 
same  counsellors  suggested  that  they  had 
better  change  their  image  if  they  can  at  all. 
The  old  image  is  faded  and  worn  and  of  no 
use  any  more.  So  into  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne   was   injected   this   "go-go"   business. 
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and  the  PR  men  were  enticed  to  write  the 
most  outstanding,  most  enlightening  phrases 
that  could  be  applied  to  the  segments  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  in  an  effort  to  trans- 
fer this  party  from  that  image  of  an  old, 
tired  out  administration  to  one  that  had  taken 
on  new  life,  new  vim  and  new  vigour. 

Well  now,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  through  you  to  the  smiling  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer,  that  "ain't  going  to  work." 

I  mean  the  change  was  too  sudden;  and  in 
the  midst  of  that  change  they  look  too 
ridiculous.  They  simply  cannot  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  of  that  sort  of  an  image. 
They  have  not  been  in  it  for  so  long  and  they 
just  cannot  suddenly  be  themselves  in  this 
new  image  that  they  think  will  catch  the 
fancy  of  the  electorate. 

So  now  we  are  going  to  have  it,  I  hope; 
and  I  honestly  and  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Prime  Minister  will  be  back  in  the  House  and 
that  he  will  be  able  to  have  this  election,  as 
he  had  planned  to  have  it. 

An  hon.  member:  And  then  be  back  in  the 
House  again? 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  what  the  member 
thinks.  I  think  likely  he  will  make  it— it  is 
the  member  we  are  worried  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Do  not  worry  about  us. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  wanted  to  go  on  now  and 
set  out  in  chronological  order  the  reasons 
why  this  government  is  seeking  an  early 
mandate  from  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Who  said  that?  I  said  that,  and 
the  Minister  cannot  have  a  better  authority. 

I  wanted  to  come  first  to  my  friend  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  in  his  new  role  of 
guarding  the  nickels  and  spending  the  dimes. 
There  is  some  suggestion,  I  take  it,  that  the 
one  thing  that  may  work  in  their  favour  in 
an  election  is  his  flamboyant  statement— of 
course  if  others  knew  him  as  we  know  him, 
they  would  know  that  that  was  not  unusual— 
his  flamboyant  statement  that  taxes  were  not 
going  to  be  increased.  Now  I  want  to  analyze 
that  statement  for  a  few  moments— that  taxes 
were  not  going  to  be  increased  this  year. 

Hon.   Mr.   MacNaughton:   That   is   right. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  heaven  forbid! 

Last  year  they  really  gave  us  the  works. 
They  put  two  years  in  one,  so  it  is  logical 
that  taxes  would  not  need  to  be  increased 
this  year. 


I  want  to  touch  on  another  point  in  this 
regard.  Somewhere  in  the  pages  of  my  hon. 
friend's  presentation  to  the  House  is  the 
statement  that  we  are  to  have  a  deficit  of 
$162  million.  Now  when  my  hon.  friend  says 
that  he  is  not  increasing  taxes  he  is  doing  the 
self  same  thing.  If  he  had  balanced  his 
budget  this  year  he  would  have  had  to  in- 
crease the  sales  tax  by  two  per  cent,  and  so 
it  is  basically  and  essentially  a  tax,  nothing 
else. 

My  hon.  friend  has  found  a  convenient 
way,  in  election  year,  to  say  that  we  are  not 
taxing  you  this  year  over  and  above  what 
we  did  before,  but  instead  we  have  found  a 
column  in  which  we  are  going  to  put  $162 
million  and  call  that  column  "deficit",  for 
somebody  else  to  pay  some  day  in  the  futinre. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  friend 
believes  in  deficit  financing  or  not.  Person- 
ally, I  cannot  follow  my  friends  of  the  CCF 
in  this  to  the  full  end  that  they  go  sometimes. 
I  believe  that  deficit  financing  should  only  be 
used  in  times  that  are  difficult  economically, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  finance  in  a  deficit 
position  in  order  to  carry  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  government  over  that  difficult 
period.  But  in  times  like  these,  in  which  we 
say  we  are  in  a  prosperous  position,  I  do  not 
think  deficit  financing  has  any  place  except 
when  my  hon.  friend  wants  to  find  a  way  of 
saying  we  are  not  taxing  you  this  year. 

But  they  really  are,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  going  to  go  down  the  people's 
throats  too  well  in  election  time. 

Then  there  is  the  certainty,  as  sure  as  the 
Lord  made  little  apples,  that  if  they  do  not 
tax  this  year,  they  will  tax  next  year.  The 
only  reason  they  are  saying  they  are  not  going 
to  tax  this  year  is  to  carry  them  over  an  elec- 
tion period.  Once  they  get  over  that,  if  they 
happen  to  come  back  to  power,  and  I  doubt 
that  very  much,  they  will  then  have  to  im- 
pose additional  taxation  on  the  people  of  this 
province. 

So  if  that  is  the  main  thing  on  which  they 
are  going  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  a  snap 
election,  I  do  not  think  it  will  hold  water.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  persuade  the  people 
any  more  that  this  government,  that  has  taxed 
more  than  any  other,  is  going  to  suddenly 
give  them  a  bonanza  and  have  that  continue 
more  than  the  one  year.  I  think  they  will 
just  have  to  take  that  for  what  it  is  worth, 
for  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Ontario  will  assess 
it  in  that  way. 

Now  in  this  Budget,  which  amounted  to 
over  $2  billion,  the  poor  taxpayer  on  the  back 
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concessions   and   in   the   towns    and   villages 
and  in  the  cities  of  this  province- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  This  is 
the  Throne  Debate. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes  I  know,  but  this  is  the 
only  mention  I  am  going  to  make  of  the 
Budget.  I  thought  of  putting  in  enough  to 
make  my  point.  Is  that  all  right?  I  have  the 
member  for  York  South  persuaded  now. 

As  I  told  him,  and  I  can  tell  the  House,  I 
have  a  number  of  other  things  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  member  is  doing  it,  so 
are  we. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  not  found  very 
much  to  criticize  other  than  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  an  election. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  wanted  to  talk  about  what 
the  government  does  for  municipalities. 
Whether  this  is  in  the  Budget  or  whether  it 
is  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  or  wherever 
it  is,  it  is  going  to  be  a  dominant,  prominent 
issue  in  the  next  election  campaign. 

They  are  going  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
without  having  really  done  anything  for  the 
municipalities  in  a  Budget  of  over  $2  billion. 
They  have  given  them  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  table,  and  the  members  of  this  govern- 
ment are  neat  eaters  and  there  are  very  few, 
not  many  crumbs. 

I  knew  I  had  coined  a  phrase  there.  They 
are  neat  eaters,  and  so  there  are  not  many 
crumbs  left  for  the  municipalities. 

The  municipalities  of  Ontario  have  a  right 
to  expect  better  treatment  than  they  have  re- 
ceived from  this  government.  I  remember 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  on  the  night  he  pre- 
sented his  Budget.  Somebody  asked  him  how 
this  would  affect  the  tax  rates  for  the  munici- 
palities, will  they  go  down? 

Now  my  friend,  even  in  politics,  is  an 
honest  man.  He  said  they  would  not  go 
down;  no,  would  not  go  down!  He  did  not 
say  how  much  it  would  go  up,  but  he  said  it 
would  not  go  down.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  all  that  has  been  done  under  the  new 
Budget  for  the  municipalities  will  scarcely  be 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  insofar  as  its  influence 
on  the  tax  rate  is  concerned.  And  members 
will  find  this  fall  that  we  will  have  the  high- 
est municipal  tax  rate  that  we  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  this  province. 

Now  you  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  municipalities,  perhaps,  should  be  part- 


ners with  the  government,  but  they  are  not, 
they  are  hardly  kissing  cousins.  The  munici- 
palities are  as  far  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment as  the  north  is  from  the  south.  They 
are  creatures  of  the  government  and  as  such 
are  dependent  upon  the  government  for  their 
solvency,  their  ability  to  attract  new  industry 
and  to  look  after  their  own  people. 

Now  they  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
rope  so  far  as  paying  taxes  is  concerned.  And 
the  day  has  come  when  excuses  will  no  longer 
be  taken  from  the  government  as  to  why  they 
do  not  increase  the  relief  of  taxes  to  the 
municipalities.  The  school  taxes,  for  instance, 
are  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  municipal 
taxpayer  and  the  increased  grants  announced 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  will  scarcely 
more  than  take  care  of  the  increased  enroll- 
ment and  the  costs  involved.  What  he  has 
done  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  it  will 
not  stop  in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  the 
spiralling  costs  of  education  to  be  borne  by 
the  municipal  taxpayer. 

I  would  say  to  this  House,  that  when  the 
election  comes,  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
talk  about  how  this  government  misused  the 
municipal  taxpayers  in  this  province,  how 
they  expected  them  to  carry  a  load  too  heavy 
for  them  to  carry  and,  while  they  have  a 
Budget  of  over  $2  billion,  the  relief  for  the 
municipal  taxpayers  has  been  just  about 
nothing.    Now  that  you  have  to  answer  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  are  prepared. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes,  I  know  the  government  is 
prepared,  it  has  gotten  away  with  it  a  time 
or  two  in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will 
this  time.  I  think  the  government  has  to 
come  face  to  face  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  rural  people  and  the  urban 
people  in  this  province  who  pay  municipal 
taxes,  have  looked  for  a  long  time  to  this 
government  for  substantial  relief,  and  none 
has  been  forthcoming.  They  are  going  to 
hold  the  government  responsible  for  that  diffi- 
culty—the difficulty  they  are  in  at  the  present 
time.  And  I  would  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
adequately  answering  that  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  member 
would  prefer  to  raise  the  provincial  taxes- 
Mr.    Oliver:    Well,   do   you   know   what   is 
happening? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  hon.  member 
would  prefer  to  raise  the  provincial  sales  tax— 
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Mr.  Oliver:  Do  you  know  what  is  happen- 
ing? I  do  not  think  the  municipal  taxpayer 
would  be  so  opposed  to  paying  a  little  more 
tax  if  he  could  see  something  for  what  he  is 
paying.  But  what  is  happening  right  now  is 
that  taxes  are  going  up  day  by  day  and  year 
by  year  for  the  same  old  thing— nothing  sub- 
stantial beyond  what  he  was  getting  before. 
That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in  so  far 
as  the  municipal  taxpayer  is  concerned. 

And  then  we  have  the  farm  policy— I  want 
to  talk  to  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  for  a 
moment.  We  have  our  farm  policy,  or  our 
lack  of  a  policy,  and  I  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  expecting  the  farmers  to  support 
this  administration  even  to  the  extent  that 
they  did  in  1963,  because  if  you  do  you  are 
in  for  a  rude  awakening.  We  have  had  in 
this  province  what  borders  on  open  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  farmers.  There  is  smouldering 
discontent  on  the  farms  of  Ontario  today  in 
regard  to  the  actions,  and  the  lack  of  action, 
on  the  part  of  this  administration.  The  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  answer  for  that  act 
before  the  rural  people  of  this  province.  I 
suggest  that  the  government  is  not  going  to 
get  nearly  the  number  of  seats  of  rural  On- 
tario that  it  got  in  1963  and  it  does  not 
deserve  to  get  them  because  of  its  lack  of 
policy. 

I  come  for  a  moment  to  another  subject 
and  that  is  housing.  The  Minister  has  gone 
out  for  a  moment,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  back. 
One  of  the  big  gimmicks— no,  I  should  not 
say  "gimmick"— one  of  the  big  promises  in 
this  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  that  Ontario 
has  a  brand  new  adequate  housing  policy 
that  would  meet  the  crisis  that  exists  in  hous- 
ing and  make  everybody  who  wants  a  house, 
happy. 

I  do  not  know  how  gullible  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  or  how  gullible  the  government 
expects  them  to  be.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  it  has  made  tliis  self-same  promise.  It  is 
at  least  the  third  time  that  it  has  come  be- 
fore the  people  and  said,  "Get  us  a  mandate 
to  lead  and  we  will  give  you  a  housing  policy 
that  will  meet  your  needs  and  meet  them 
adequately."  Twice  before  it  did  not  do  a 
thing  about  housing,  and  now  it  expects  the 
people,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  to  say, 
"those  who  have  turned  us  down  twice  be- 
fore are  our  friends  still."  This  just  cannot 
be  put  over  for  the  third  time. 

Down  at  the  housing  conference  they  had 
in  the  Royal  York  hotel,  or  wherever  it  was, 
a  little  while  ago,  I  thought  the  federal  Min- 
ister in  charge  of  housing,  Mr.  Nicholson,  as 
reported  in  the  paper,  very  aptly  said,  "He 


lifted  his  head  from  his  prepared  manuscript 
and  said  of  the  new  housing  programme,  they 
could  have  done  that  long  ago  had  they  a 
wish  to".  So  the  opportunity  was  there,  in 
1963,  1964,  1965  and  1966,  just  as  it  is 
today,  and  this  government  has  demonstrated 
its  inabihty  or  its  unwillingness  to  meet  head- 
on,  the  housing  crisis  in  this  province. 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  it  to  dodge  its 
responsibility  in  that  connection.  And  while 
we  will  support  whatever  it  brings  in,  in  the 
hope  that  maybe  something  will  come  out  of 
it,  in  view  of  past  performances  our  faith  is 
very  weak  indeed  as  to  what  it  will  do  in 
regard  thereto. 

Then  we  have  the  financial  failures.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  going  to  do  the  government 
much  good  when  it  goes  before  the  province. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  group  of  failures 
in  our  financial  institutions  in  the  history 
of  this  province  as  we  have  had  this  last 
couple  of  years.  The  people  who  lost  money, 
of  course,  are  worried  and  upset;  those  who 
thought  they  were  going  to  lose  money  are 
worried  and  upset;  and  all  of  them,  I  suggest, 
have  a  right  to  have  blamed  this  administra- 
tion for  the  laxities  they  exhibited  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  this  province. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  that  this 
government  sat  with  folded  hands  and  with 
magnificent  indifference  when  these  calamities 
were  falling  on  the  people  of  this  province. 
And,  close  at  hand,  within  easy  reach  as  they 
sat  in  magnificent  posture,  was  a  weapon 
fashioned  by  this  Legislature  and  placed  on 
the  statute  books  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors in  this  province  and  for  the  use  of 
whoever  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  their  rights  were  pro- 
tected. I  suggest  that  that  sort  of  situation  is 
not  going  to  go  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  of  this  province. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  witnessed  in  On- 
tario a  number  of  these  financial  collapses. 
They  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
collapse.  There  was  no  need  for  it  if  the 
government  had  used  the  machinery  at  theii 
command.  The  only  thing  that  was  lacking— 
the  machinery  was  there,  the  weapons  were 
there,  the  legislation  was  there- all  that  was 
lacking,  was  a  wilHngness  and  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  do  the  job 
with  the  tools  that  the  Legislature  fashioned 
for  them.  They  did  not  do  it  and  I  suggest  to 
you  that  the  people  of  Ontario  will  hold  this 
government  responsible  for  its  negligence  in 
regard  to  that  matter. 

I  come  to  another  point,  having  to  do  with 
regional   development   or   economic   regional 
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development,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  1 
would  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
the  House,  that  I  have  never  known  a  gov- 
ernment that  could  talk  out  of  both  sides  of 
its  mouth  at  once  with  the  remarkable 
dexterity  possessed  by  this  administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  one  in  Ottawa 
does  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  now  my  hon,  friend  is 
getting  a  little  irked  with  us.  He  has  had 
this  coming  to  him  for  a  number  of  years,  you 
know.  He  has  got  away  with  murder  in  this 
province  and  he  is  not  going  to  get  away 
with  it  very  much  longer— I  mean  political 
murder,  of  course. 

I  wanted  to  talk  about  regional  develop- 
ment just  for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —and  not  political 
suicide  unless  you  want  to  commit  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  now,  you  are  getting 
ready  for  hari-kari  whether  you  know  it  or 
not. 

I  want  to  say  this  about  regional  develop- 
ment, that  I  believe  that  those  men,  and  I 
guess  women,  who  are  interested  in  regional 
and  economic  development  in  this  province 
are  sincere,  dedicated  people.  But  I  suggest 
to  this  House  that  they  are  running  around 
like  a  chicken  with  its  head  cut  off  because 
of  lack  of  direction,  support  and  lack  of  a 
master  plan  for  economic  development  in  this 
province.  They  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  render 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  Now  that,  I 
think,  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  regional  areas  of  this  province,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  them,  are 
frantically  trying  to  do  something,  but  what 
are  they  going  to  do?  This  government  does 
not  know  which  way  it  is  going  in  economic 
planning.  They  do  not  know  from  day  to 
day,  and  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
decentralization  they  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position. 

We  are  building  this  province  in  a  lopsided 
manner,  economically.  We  are  not  taking 
sufficient  cognizance  of  those  areas  that  lie 
outside  the  great  industrial  centres  of  this 
province.  We  are  allowing  a  condition  to 
develop  that  is  going  to  see  a  large  part  of 
the  province  wealthy  and  with  centralized 
industry  in  it  and  the  other  part  under- 
developed because  of  the  lack  of  industry. 
And  there  is  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  I  would  say,  to  allow  this  to 
continue  and  not  to  do  anything  that  will 
regulate   and   formalize   and   bring   an   even 


development  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
an  economic  sense.  That  is  what  we  need 
and  what  we  have  not  got. 

Then  I  want  to  talk  just  for  a  moment 
about  committees,  the  special  committees  that 
have  been  set  up  in  this  Legislature.  I  have 
always  been  one  who  felt  the  need  of  com- 
mittees to  study  particular  questions  that 
v/ould  be  placed  before  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature. We  have  had  a  number  during  this 
and  past  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  We  had 
one,  consumer  credit.  It  was  suggested  today 
that  some  action  was  going  to  be  taken  on 
that  at  long  last. 

We  had  this  year  the  aging  and  the 
youth  and  the  conservation  committees.  Now 
those  committees  have  all  sat  for  two  years 
and,  I  think,  some  of  them  for  three.  They 
will  be  bringing  in  their  reports  presumably 
ai  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  But  I  make 
this  suggestion  to  the  House  leader  and  to 
the  government  as  a  whole:  That  the  govern- 
ment, I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  a 
devious  plan  in  mind  in  connection  with  these 
committees.  I  happen  to  know  something 
about  the  value  of  the  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees and  the  recommendations  contained 
therein.  They  are  far  reaching,  all  embracing, 
and  if  put  into  law  would,  I  suggest,  do  a 
good  service  for  the  people  of  the  province. 

But  what  is  going  to  happen  is  this— these 
committees  will  report  late  in  this  session, 
and  legislation  will  be  passed  based  on  their 
reports.  The  election  will  come  along  and 
the  government  will  be  able  to  say,  now  this 
is  what  we  have  recommended  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  at  all,  so  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned. 

All  these  recommendations  will  be  out 
before  the  people  on  the  election  platforms, 
and  the  people  will  be  appeased  and  com- 
forted and  soothed  by  them.  But  the  recom- 
mendations will  not  have  been  translated  into 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good  enough. 
Even  at  this  late  date  the  government  should, 
I  suggest,  take  at  least  these  three  committees 
and  the  reports  they  bring  into  the  House 
and  they  should  act  on  them  in  a  legislative 
vv^ay  and  let  us  see  where  they  stand  in  respect 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  committees. 

Then  there  is  the  other  committee  that  I 
want  to  talk  a  moment  or  two  about:  the 
election  law  committee. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  That  is  a 
very  good  committee. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  was  a  committee  that  was 
brought  about,  I  think,  because  the  Prime 
Minister  recognized  there  was  a  great  public 
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interest  in  reform  of  our  election  laws.  But 
not  wanting  to  institute  those  reforms, 
certainly  not  in  this  Legislature,  he  appointed 
a  committee  and  made  its  chairman  the  man 
who  is  now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Bales).  And  that  committee,  to  say  the  least, 
has  been  dragging  its  feet. 

It  will  not  be  a  committee  that  will  report 
substantially  during  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. I  want  to  say  to  the  government  they 
have  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  people  of 
this  province  by  not  having  this  committee 
report  in  full  and  by  not  acting  in  a  legislative 
way  upon  the  recommendations  contained 
therein.  Because  there  is  a  feeling,  I  think, 
amongst  all  of  us  that  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  changing  our  election  laws. 

We  are  rapidly  getting  to  the  place  in  this 
province  where  you  will  either  have  to  be  a 
wealthy  man  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
or  you  will  have  to  be  completely  subservient 
to  some  political  party.  And  neither  one  of 
those  conditions  I  want  to  see  prevail,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  government  does  when  they  are 
seriously  talking  about  it. 

But  we  are  going  into  that  position  unless 
we  control  the  expenditures  in  elections  in 
this  province,  unless  we  make  it  possible  for 
the  ordinary  man  to  run  in  an  election  and 
pay  for  it.  We  are  getting  a  long  ways  away 
from  our  conception  of  democratic  traditions. 

Also,  I  think  it  might  be  said  that  it  places 
the  government,  whatever  government  might 
be  in  power,  in  a  tremendously  fortunate  posi- 
tion. When  we  have  a  Budget  in  this  prov- 
ince of  over  $2  billion,  no  man  can  tell  me 
that  out  of  that  $2  billion  are  not  campaign 
funds  by  the  bushel.  And  those  are  available 
to  a  government  and  unavailable  to  Opposi- 
tion members.  There  should  be  a  law  in  this 
province  that  a  government  member  or  a 
government  party  cannot  spend  more  on 
elections  than  any  other  party,  to  bring  this 
thing  down  to  where  we  get  an  even  start. 

This  committee,  of  course,  will  not  report. 
The  government  are  determined  that  it  will 
not  report,  because  they  want  to  get  through 
this  election  before  they  have  to  do  any- 
thing on  it.  Public  opinion  is  mounting  and 
I  suggest  that  they  will  not  like  it  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  in  regard  to  this  even  before 
the  present  election. 

There  are  many  more  things,  of  course, 
that  one  could  say  about  this  government.  I 
would  just  say  this  to  them  in  conclusion,  that 
I  would  like  you  across  the  way— every  one  of 
you,  as  a  matter  of  fact— to  vote  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Opposition 
parties  and  defeat  the  government  in  a  want 


of  confidence  vote.  And  let  us  get  on  with 
this  election,  because  I  am  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  people  want  an  election;  we 
want  one  and  you  apparently  do,  so  while 
there  is  unanimity  let  us  get  at  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  sooner  it  comes,  the 
better,  because  the  sooner  it  comes  it  will 
present  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
Ontario  to  say  what  they  think  of  this  admin- 
istration and  their  mismanagement  over  the 
last  four  years.  And  when  they  have  that 
opportunity  clear  cut  before  them,  their 
answer  I  think  will  be  to  put  into  power  a 
new  government  under  a  new  leader,  who 
will  have  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation 
to  clean  up  the  mess  that  has  been  left  by 
the  old  administration. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in 
this  debate,  particularly  at  this  point  as  we 
draw  to  a  close,  and  also  to  have  the  honour, 
may  I  put  it  that  way,  of  associating  in  this 
debate  with  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver),  who  has  the  afFection  of  all 
members  of  this  House,  notwithstanding  his 
recent  oration.  Certainly  it  is  a  privilege  to 
be  associated,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
with  the  dean  of  the  Legislature  in  these,  the 
closing  moments  of  this  debate. 

It  is  appropriate  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  the  opening  on  this  fifth  session  of 
Ontario's  27th  Parliament,  at  this  point  of 
time,  that  there  should  be  many  historical 
references,  that  we  should  pause  to  reflect 
upon  the  contributions  which  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  gone  on  before  us. 

In  this  connection,  it  was  fitting  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  itself  was  published 
in  the  form  which  we  have  it,  with  references 
on  the  cover  to  Ontario's  first  post-Confedera- 
tion Prime  Minister  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald. 

Many  other  men  of  various  political  stripes 
have  led  the  government  of  this  province 
since  1871  when  he  laid  down  the  mantle  of 
leadership  and  history  records  the  events  of 
their  period  of  leadership. 

I  for  one,  and  I  know  I  am  joined  by  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House,  feel 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment led  by  a  distinguished  and  remark- 
able successor  to  them  all,  John  Robarts. 

Our  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  completed 
just  a  little  more  than  five  years  in  the  service 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  in  this  high  ofBce; 
and  in  the  2,000  days  or  more  since  he  took 
his  oath  of  oflBce,  we  in  this  province  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  a  leader  of  such 
warmth  and  human  understanding. 
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It  has  been  obvious  that  those  who  seek  to 
take  up  a  position  on  this  side  of  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
accomplish  this  end,  have  tried  desperately 
to  attach  labels  and  interests  to  our  Prime 
Minister  in  an  effort  to  discredit  him.  We 
have  confidence  of  course  in  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  fool  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  our  prov- 
ince know  that  Ontario  will  continue  to 
prosper  and  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
all  her  people  as  long  as  John  Robarts  is  at 
the  helm  of  the  government  of  this  province. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  busy  today 
running  around  the  province  trying  to  create 
images,  attempting  to  find  the  recipe  for  "in- 
stant leadership",  that  they  might  some  day 
learn  that  there  just  is  not  any  alternative  for 
sound,  dedicated,  steady  and  principled  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  sincerity,  and  our 
people  know  that  they  have  such  a  person 
in  our  present  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 

He  is  a  great  Canadian,  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible Canadians  in  public  life  today.  He 
places  the  unity  and  development  of  our 
nation  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  priorities.  There 
is  ample  evidence  during  the  life  of  this  Par- 
liament to  illustrate  how  he  has  placed  the 
interest  of  the  nation  ahead  of  any  mere 
parochial  or  pohtical  consideration. 

John  Robarts  loves  Parliament  and  has  a 
tremendous  respect  for  the  role  of  the  Oppo- 
sition and  the  place  it  has  and  the  functions 
it  must  perform  in  this  great  instution  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  and  one  has  to 
go  back  a  year  or  two  to  find  this  record,  but 
under  the  last  Liberal  administration  the 
Legislature  voted  the  mere  sum  of  $4,000 
for  the  combined  Opposition  offices,  and  the 
Opposition  was  a  pretty  numerous  group  at 
that  particular  time. 

Under  John  Robarts,  and  there  surely  is 
not  anyone  who  would  deny  this,  and  his 
desire  to  make  sure  that  all  points  of  view  are 
expressed  in  this  House,  the  combined  Oppo- 
sition parties  have  progressively  been  pro- 
vided with  more  public  money  to  do  their 
job.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  now  the 
sum  of  $77,000  has  been  provided. 

These  funds  are  provided  by  the  taxpayers 
of  Ontario  to  enable  the  Liberal  and  socialist 
parties  to  "oppose"  the  government.  This  is 
the  spirit  of  our  present  leader. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  an  essen- 
tial part,  I  would  suggest,  of  democracy.  So 
we  proudly  salute  our  hon.    Prime   Minister 


and  wish  for  him  many  more  years  of  good 
health  and  strength  to  lead  this  great  prov- 
ince into  the  second  century  of  our  Canadian 
Confederation. 

Reference  has  been  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
our  parliamentary  system  of  government.  I 
would  at  this  time  like  to  mention  an  anni- 
versary which  occurs  this  year,  and  which 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some  people 
in  the  province,  since  our  attention  recently 
has  been  focused  so  strongly  on  our 
100th  birthday  celebrations. 

The  occasion  to  which  I  am  referring  is 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  this 
province's  first  Parliament.  I  am  sure  mem- 
bers will  agree  that  this  is  an  event  well 
worthy  of  public  notice  in  the  province. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  settle- 
ment on  a  large  scale  did  not  really  take 
place  in  our  province  until  the  heavy  influx 
of  the  Loyalists,  most  of  whom  by  their  sup- 
port of  the  Crown  during  the  American 
revolution  had  lost  their  homes  and  posses- 
sions and  suffered  persecution  for  their  loy- 
alty. The  British  government  attempted  to 
provide  for  these  unfortunate  people  by  open- 
ing up  for  settlement  sections  of  what  is  now 
Ontario  and  making  free  grants  of  land  and 
supplies. 

At  that  time,  as  you  know  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  1780's,  this  was  still  a  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Quebec  and  was  subject  to 
French  civil  law  and  tenure.  The  Loyalists, 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  basically  influenced 
by  British  institutions  and  traditions,  found 
this  system  strange. 

A  strong  movement,  led  by  prominent  Loy- 
alists such  as  Sir  John  Johnson,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  a  part  of  the 
old  province  of  Quebec  where  British  laws 
and  institutions  would  prevail.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  such  an  area  would  embrace  the 
principal  Loyalist  settlements. 

After  considerable  agitation.  The  Constitu- 
tional Act  was  presented  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  passed  in  1791.  Its  terms 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  bicameral 
Legislatures  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
composed  of  legislative  councils  and  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  as  far  as  the  newly-created 
province  of  Upper  Canada  was  concerned, 
the  introduction  of  the  old  English  form  of 
land  tenure,  free  and  common  soccage.  The 
province  of  Quebec  was  split  into  two  parts 
by  an  order-in-council  of  August  21,  1791, 
and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  was  appointed  on  Sep- 
tember 12  of  that  year. 
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Simcoe  arrived  in  Upper  Canada  in  the 
summer  of  1792  and  immediately  divided  the 
province  into  electoral  "counties,"  designating 
the  number  of  representatives  each  could 
send  to  the  assembly.  An  election  was  called, 
and  on  September  17,  he  formally  opened  the 
first  provincial  Parliament  at  Niagara,  the  seat 
of  government  which  he  renamed  "Newark/* 
Thus,  the  system  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment which  had  been  evolved  in  England  for 
many  hundreds  of  years,  was  transferred  in 
a  modified  form  to  our  province,  which  pros- 
pered under  its  influence  and  became  the 
great  province  we  Hve  in  today. 

This  is  of  particular  significance  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  that  I  am  very  proud  to  represent 
this  area  of  Lincoln  in  which  the  whole 
Niagara  region  is  involved. 

It  was  highly  appropriate  that  Niagara 
should  be  the  scene  of  this  historic  and  sig- 
nificant occasion.  This  region  had  been  one 
of  the  principal  Loyalist  centres  during  the 
revolution  and  became  a  major  area  of  early 
settlement  thereafter. 

In  any  event,  in  that  tiny  frontier  com- 
munity 175  years  ago,  there  was  established 
one  of  our  most  cherished  institutions,  the 
parliamentary  system  of  government  which 
lasted  in  that  particular  form  for  some  50 
years.  Those  who  are  students  of  history  will 
know  that  after  the  rebellion  of  1837  and 
the  subsequent  Durham  report,  the  principle 
of  responsible  government  was  accepted. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  sit  here  to- 
day, the  modern  counterparts  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  were  first  called  together  in 
1792,  it  behooves  us  all  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
significant  event  of  175  years  ago  that  has 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  province.  This  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  result  of  many  hundreds  of  years 
of  evolution,  compromise  and  even,  on  oc- 
casion, riot  and  bloodshed,  is  rightly  regarded 
as  one  of  our  most  cherished  institutions.  Its 
significance  and  value  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

In  recognizing  the  significance  of  this  an- 
niversary in  our  province,  it  is  well  that  we 
underline  the  importance  of  our  system  of 
government  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
development  of  our  province.  As  we  talk  in 
terms  of  provincial  development,  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  interested  in  this  subject,  it 
might  be  wise,  at  this  point  in  our  debate, 
that  we  should  consider  the  development  of 
Ontario  over  the  last  100  years  in  terms  of  her 
people.  It  was  certainly  not  by  mere  chance 
that  this  government's  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme for  people  headed  the  list  of  pro- 


posed plans  announced  by  his  honour  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  No  one  would 
disagree,  I  hope.  The  most  important 
resource  of  any  nation  is  its  people. 

The  people  of  this  province  have  always 
been  our  first  concern— indeed  I  say  proudly, 
we  are  the  party  of  the  people.  Look  at  our 
representation  in  this  Parliament  —  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  province,  all  walks  of 
life,  working  together  in  the  interest  of  all, 
not  playing  one  group  against  another;  not 
the  slaves  of  any  doctrinaire,  textbook  ap- 
proach to  politics  but  dedicated  to  the  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  progress;  convinced  of 
the  need  for  providing  good  government,  and 
accomplishing  this  through  a  consensus  of 
opinion  after  full  and  frank  discussion  among 
the  representatives  from  all  parts  of  this 
province. 

People  of  many  national  backgrounds  have 
come  to  Ontario  over  the  years  to  add  colour 
to  our  way  of  life  and  thus  contribute  to  its 
development.  I  think  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  give  some  thought  during 
our  Centennial  year  and,  in  this  debate,  to 
the  rich  variety  and  origins  of  our  peoples. 

People  from  many  lands  and  cultures  have 
come  together  in  this  country  to  live  and 
work  in  harmony  towards  the  development 
of  a  free  and  democratic  society,  within 
which,  in  mutual  respect  and  understanding, 
all  may  join  for  the  common  good  and  the 
creation  of  a  strong  and  vibrant  nation. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  currently  true  than 
in  this  great  province  of  Ontario,  which  has 
been  culturally  and  economically  enriched  by 
the  arrival  of  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  newcomers  since  1946.  In  diversity, 
there  can  be  unity  and  I  point,  with  no  little 
pride,  to  this  province  as  dynamic  and  positive 
proof  of  this  statement.  In  a  survey  recently 
conducted  by  my  department,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  73  languages  were  spoken  as 
native  tongues  by  various  members  of  our 
civil  service  working  together  in  harmony  and 
in  concert  in  the  service  of  the  people  of 
Ontario.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
achievement.  We  have  learned  to  live  together 
regardless  of  differences  in  our  origins  and 
cultural  values. 

As  a  result,  I  am  sure  that  all  members 
of  this  House  welcome  every  opportimity  to 
meet  with  their  fellow  citizens  who  have 
adopted  Canadian  citizenship.  How  fortunate 
we  are  in  this  province  to  have  scores  of 
national  origins  represented  —  we  have  the 
French  whose  contribution  to  the  founding 
and  culture  of  this  country  speaks  for  itself. 
We  have  many  east  Europeans  including 
Ukrainians,    Poles,    Hungarians,    Slavs    and 
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Serbs,  to  mention  a  few,  without  whose  zeal 
and  energy  the  province  would  be  much  the 
poorer.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
Metro  alone,  we  have  the  largest  community 
of  Italian-speaking  people  outside  Italy  and 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  mention  the 
English,  Irish,  Welsh  and  Scotsmen,  whose 
bravery  and  fortitude  gave  this  country  much 
of  its  start. 

The  list  is  almost  endless  as  it  contains 
some  65  ethnic  origins  with  whom  we  are 
proud  to  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  owe, 
to  these  many  people,  a  debt  for  their  trust. 
And  we  can  only  pay  this  debt  by  working 
together  for  a  greater  Ontario.  This  has 
helped  to  build  Ontario  into  the  tremendous 
province  it  is  today— thankful  for  its  many 
blessings— but,  at  the  same  time,  mindful  of 
its  responsibilities  beyond  its  own  geo- 
graphical boundaries. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the 
world  which  experiences  constant  and  re- 
peated rejuvenation.  Other  countries  depend 
largely  for  their  growth  on  the  natural 
increase  of  their  own  native  people.  This 
country  is  constantly  deriving  strength  from 
new  sources.  By  the  gift  of  the  free  will  of 
independent  people,  it  is  being  constantly 
renewed  from  generation  to  generation  by 
the  same  process  by  which  it  was  originally 
created. 

The  strength  of  our  nation  lies  in  its 
diversity  of  people;  in  the  extraordinary  way 
that  they  have  adjusted  to  one  another  to 
form  a  rich  and  colourful  cultural  mosaic. 
That  mosaic  is  cemented  by  mutual  respect, 
mutual  tolerance  and  a  desire  to  recognize 
the  virtues  and  talents  of  individuals  without 
regard  to  their  origins. 

It  is  not  oin:  desire  to  press  people  into  a 
common  mould.  Indeed  this  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  government's  political  phil- 
osophy. We  wish  to  continue  to  form  a 
society  based  on  freedom  and  regard  for  the 
individual.  This  freedom  is  the  bond  of 
Canadian  unity— and  freedom  must  never  be 
diminished. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  our  strength  can 
be  our  weakness.  There  are  those  who  may 
attempt,  for  personal  or  other  advantages,  to 
separate  groups  to  make  artificial  distinctions 
between  first  and  second  generation  Cana- 
dians, between  native-bom  and  naturalized. 
Those  who  raise  such  false  issues  are  damag- 
ing the  very  foundations  upon  which  our 
great  nation  and  our  province  have  been 
built. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment to  see  that  all  issues  are  dealt  with 


for  the  benefit  of  all  Canadians;  that  an 
enlightened  course  of  action  is  followed  and 
that  the  harmony  on  which  our  democracy  is 
based  is  preserved.  Our  laws  are  passed  for 
all  people  of  this  province,  for  every  major 
and  minor  group,  irrespective  of  race,  creed 
or  colour.  We  wish  to  encourage  integration, 
which  allows  every  person  to  follow  his 
individual  inclinations  within  the  law  and 
meet  with  the  success  that  is  due  to  his 
unique  capabilities.  Each  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  what  he  can  for 
the  common  good. 

Since  Confederation  this  province  has 
grown  in  riches,  resources  and  above  all  in 
people.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  Ontario 
provides  the  greatest  opportunities  for  all  of 
its  people,  and  with  every  right  can  call  itself 
"the  province  of  opportunity". 

However,  we  must  not  become  complacent 
by  reason  of  our  past  achievements.  We  must 
not  deceive  ourselves,  for  with  increasing 
prosperity  our  responsibilities  grow  as  well. 
New  problems  arise  every  day  which  must  be 
dealt  with  intelligently.  The  recent  Speech 
from  the  Throne  is  a  clear  indication  that 
the  present  administration  has  a  clear  vision 
of  the  road  ahead.  We  must  look  to  the 
future  and  act  in  such  a  way  that  the 
potential  of  this  province  will  be  fully 
realized.  Our  satisfaction,  as  public  servants, 
will  come  as  we  witness  our  progress  in 
terms  of  provincial  development  and  raising 
the  condition  of  the  people,  which  have 
always  been  the  pressing  and  motivating 
drives  of  anyone  who  calls  himself  a  Pro- 
gressive Conservative. 

This  debate  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  and 
I  understand  I  am  the  forty-sixth  speaker  to 
participate  in  this  debate. 

In  taking  part  in  this  final  presentation,  1 
would  offer  congratulations  to  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  motion  thanking  his  honour 
for  the  gracious  speech  which  he  addressed  to 
this  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bemier) 
is  a  very  capable  addition  to  the  membership 
of  the  Legislature  and  we  are  extremely 
pleased  to  have  him  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  The  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  always  par- 
ticipates with  great  vigour,  typical  of  the 
wonderful  people  he  represents. 

May  I  also  echo  the  words  of  commenda- 
tion which  have  been  directed  toward  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  firm  and  yet  fair  manner 
you  preside  in  this  chamber. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  many 
and  kindly  references  have  been  made  to  the 
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elevation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  to  the  responsible  and  historic  role  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Our  association,  as  he  has  mentioned,  goes 
back  many  years  to  undergraduate  days  at 
McMaster  University  v^^here  a  personal  friend- 
ship, which  I  treasure  very  much,  was  born. 

I  congratulate  him  most  sincerely  as  he 
assumes  his  responsibilities  as  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  of  Ontario,  a  role  he  will 
fill  with  distinction  both  because  of  his 
personal  qualities,  as  well  as  the  family  back- 
ground of  public  service  from  which  he 
comes. 

Having  said  this,  I  cannot  ignore  the  event 
which  preceded  the  holding  of  that  party's 
leadership  convention,  namely  the  resignation 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Thompson).  The  price  which  this  hon.  mem- 
ber paid  as  he  occupied  this  position  was 
great  in  the  way  of  personal  sacrifice;  all 
members  in  this  House  wish  him  well  on  the 
road  back  to  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  motion  and 
two  amendments  to  that  main  motion  before 
us. 

When  one  examines  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
the  leader  of  the  socialist  party  in  this  House 
(Mr.  MacDonald),  one  wonders  if  these  two 
gentlemen  and  their  party  colleagues  really 
know  what  has  been  going  on  in  Ontario 
during  the  last  two  decades.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  Opposition  participation  in  this  debate 
has  ignored  the  tremendous  development  of 
this  province  under  administrations  provided 
by  our  party. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  those  opposite 
that  matters  have  changed  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  face  of  this  province  is  completely 
unrecognizable  from  that  of  1943. 

And  I  ask:  Who  in  this  House  would  want 
it  otherwise? 

The  sad  and  contradictory  approach  by  all 
groups  in  the  Opposition  is  that  they  have 
been  in  this  House,  in  the  same  physical 
place  for  over  two  decades,  and  have  ap- 
proved the  very  expenditures  which  have 
made  this  province  move  ahead.  And  instead 
of  taking  some  credit  for  supporting  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  of  this  and  preceding  ad- 
ministrations—which I  would  point  out  in  turn 
would  involve  giving  some  credit  for  initiat- 
ing it  to  die  government  of  the  day— they 
have  seen  fit  instead  to  take  a  very  negative 
and  very  destructive  approach  completely  out 
of  touch  with  the  facts! 


The  leaders  of  both  Opposition  parties  sit 
over  there  exuding  gloom  and  doom,  which 
is  not  in  keeping  with  their  personalities,  to 
the  point  where  they  both  make  Jeremiah 
look  like  an  optimist.  They  take  the  negative 
approach  which  will  ensure  that  they  will 
continue  to  sit  over  there  for  another  two 
decades.  One  can  hardly  believe  his  ears  as 
he  listens  to  the  newly  elected  leader  of  the 
Opposition  take  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
to  task  on  the  question  of  dominion-provincial 
relations  and  in  particular  to  the  convening 
of  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 

I  ask  my  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, to  tell  us  what  kind  of  dominion-provin- 
cial relations  we  had  insofar  as  Ontario  and 
Ottawa  were  concerned  prior  to  the  election 
of  a  Conservative  government  in  this  prov- 
ince in  1943.  What  were  this  province's  rela- 
tions with  Ottawa  when  the  Liberal  Party 
formed  the  government  of  this  province  prior 
to  1943?  That  record  makes  some  interesting 
reading! 

I  ask  him  again  if  he  wants  that  type  of 
dominion-provincial  relationship  today  with  a 
Mitchell  Hepburn  ranting  and  raving  across 
the  whole  geography  of  Ontario  accusing  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  of  that  day  of  his 
centralized  approach  to  things,  accusing 
Ottawa  of  milking  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario, 
and  taking  the  isolationistic  view  which  so 
characterized  dominion-provincial  relations  m 
that  period.  And  maybe  the  people  of  On- 
tario will  say  that  their  actions  when  in 
office  speak  louder  than  these  new  words 
of  today! 

I  ask  the  leader  of  the  Opposition:  Is  this 
the  type  of  cooperation  he  thinks  will  pro- 
mote good  dominion-provincial  relations  and 
a  strong  Canada?  Or  would  he  rather  see,  as 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House  would,  the 
leadership  given  by  our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
John  Robarts  and  the  cooperative  attitude  of 
Canada  just  for  all  Canadians. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  John  Robarts 
who  made  it  clear  to  Prime  Minister  Lester 
Pearson,  within  an  hour  after  Prime  Minister 
Pearson  assumed  office  in  1963  as  the  leader 
of  a  minority  federal  government,  that  On- 
tario was  ready  and  anxious  to  cooperate 
wholeheartedly  with  that  federal  government 
in  all  eflForts  designed  to  strengthen  the 
national  economy.  I  suggest  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario's  telegram  was  the  first 
on  Prime  Minister  Pearson's  desk  wherein 
he  stood  by  his  pledge  and  his  determination 
that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  political 
partisanship  should  not  be  permitted  to 
impede  Canada's  progress,  and  I  hope  that 
that  lesson  will  be  learned  by  us  all. 
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This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ontario  participated  and  has  con- 
tinued to  participate  in  dominion-provincial 
conferences,  whereby  with  the  exercise  of 
calm  balance  and  commonsense  we  were  able 
to  discuss  problems  frankly,  iron  our  differ- 
ences and  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  nation.  Surely  this  is  the  spirit  in  which 
dominion-provincial  relations  should  be  car- 
ried out;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  will  convene  his 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference,  al- 
ready so  well  accepted  as  the  press  reported 
by  our  sister  provinces  throughout  this  great 
nation. 

The  press  of  the  country  certainly  has 
greeted  the  Robarts  conference  with  approval 
and  I  would  echo  the  concluding  words  of 
the  editorial  written  on  January  28,  1967, 
in  Le  Droit  of  Quebec:  "Let  us  rejoice  that 
there  is  at  least  one  statesman  in  English 
Canada— Mr.  Robarts". 

I  would  suggest  to  every  member  in  this 
House  that  our  relations  with  Ottawa  today 
are  better  than  they  ever  have  been  in  the 
last  100  years  of  Confederation.  The  position 
being  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  On- 
tario is  consistent  with  remarks  he  made  at 
a  state  dinner  in  Quebec  City  on  June  15, 
1963,  during  which  he  stated  that  it  was  one 
of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  moment  to  estab- 
lish a  much  more  eflFective  basis  for  federal- 
provincial  relations  so  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  people. 

The  experience  of  a  century  should  con- 
vince all  of  us  that  our  Confederation  to  be 
truly  effective  and  lasting  must  be  a  part- 
nership in  fact,  in  spirit  and  in  purpose; 
one  in  which  all  members  should  without 
prejudice  to  their  constitutional  rights  be 
a£Eorded  the  unhampered  opportunity  to 
play  their  full  part  in  the  national 
endeavour. 

It  was  Mr.  Jean  Lesage,  former  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Quebec,  who  redefined  provincial  re- 
lationships with  Ottawa.  Whereas  at  one 
time  it  was  a  completely  vertical  relationship 
under  the  federal  government,  we  are  now  at 
a  point  where  we  can  enjoy  a  horizontal 
relationship  with  Ottawa.  There  are  many 
people  in  Ottawa  who  are  too  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  provinces  are  ganging  up,  and  I 
disagree  because  it  is  merely  the  manifestation 
of  a  new  dialogue. 

To  repeat— there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
last  century  where  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion between   Ottawa  and  Ontario  has  been 


stronger  or  more  effective,  and  there  never 
was  a  leader  in  all  of  Canada  who  fosters  this 
any  more  actively  than  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario. 

Now  in  case  they  feel  neglected  in  any  way 
as  we  look  for  further  illustrations  of  Opposi- 
tion blindness  to  the  facts,  let  us  turn  to  the 
socialists:  Here  in  this  House  we  listen  day 
after  day  as  the  members  of  this  group  parade 
before  us  and  the  people  of  Ontario  stories 
and  reports  concerning  various  social  ills  and 
human  problems  and  personal  situations 
throughout  the  province,  as  if  they  were  the 
only  people  really  interested,  as  if  they  in 
some  mysterious,  divine  way  had  some  mono- 
poly of  concern  with  respect  to  these  various 
matters. 

And  in  their  self-righteous  tone  we  find  a 
very  careful  attempt  to  gain  much  needed 
publicity  insofar  as  their  party  is  concerned. 
And  one  seriously  wonders  and  I  have  chosen 
my  words  carefully,  whether  they  are  really 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  they  parade  before  the  government  of 
Ontario,  or  whether  they  simply  see  them  as 
an  opportunity  to  gain  some  momentary  and 
cheap  publicity  through  the  catchy  headlines 
which  these  situations  create— cheap  and  ir- 
responsible because  it  attempts  to  gain  some 
political  advantage  out  of  these  personal 
matters.  Surely  they  do  not  believe  and  I  give 
them  full  marks  for  this,  any  more  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  believe  that  they  are  the 
only  members  of  this  House  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  solution  of  these  particular 
matters. 

Because,  as  the  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions (Mr.  Grossman)  pointed  out  quite 
efiFectively  on  Friday,  "there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  the  government  team  who  know  all 
of  these  things  by  experience,  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  the  members  of  the  socialist  party 
have  not  had  some  actual  experience  of  these 
problems  themselves  rather  than  reading 
about  them  in  textbooks." 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
are  pretty  excited  about  it. 

Mr.  Welch:  I  am  excited  about  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  sit  here  day  after  day  and 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  people  of  Ontario 
can  really  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
this  group  when  you  consider  all  of  the 
implications  of  these  particular  problems. 

Surely  all  of  us  who  are  in  public  life  are 
dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  social  ills, 
indeed  the  elimination  of  anything  and  every- 
thing which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
citizen  of  this  province  enjoying  freedom  of 
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opportunity  and  social  justice.  And  I  would 
sincerely  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
socialist  party— as  dedicated  and  hard  work- 
ing as  they  are  in  the  service  of  their  political 
doctrine— are  interested  in  the  elimination  of 
the  problems  and  that  they  are  not  merely 
attempting  to  gain  some  cheap  partisan  ad- 
vantage in  underlining  these  and  other  prob- 
lems which  they  bring  before  this  House 
from  time  to  time. 

They  conveniently  forget— as  someone  calls 
it,  selective  amnesia— that  every  major  piece 
of  labour  legislation  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  province  has  been  placed  there  by  a 
Tory  administration. 

They  would  like  to  suggest  that  they  are 
the  only  party  interested  in  the  conditions  of 
the  working  people  of  this  province.  They 
forget  that  within  the  membership  of  this 
party  over  the  years  there  has  been  a  repre- 
sentation of  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
the  little  people  have  been  in  this  party  all 
the  time,  sir,  who  know  well  the  problems 
and  expectations  and  the  dreams  of  those  who 
toil  day  by  day  and  who  have  produced  the 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  gone  on  to 
make  their  mark  in  all  aspects  of  Ontario's 
and  Canada's  life. 

They  should  know  by  now  that  there  is  no 
future  for  any  party  that  would  attempt  to 
play  one  group  against  another  in  this  prov- 
ince, that  there  is  no  room  for  a  political 
party  which  is  based  upon  certain  groups 
only.  They  talk  about  67  seats  in  '67.  This 
side  of  the  House  is  dedicated  to  eliminate 
eight  before  '68.  The  people  will  help  us. 
The  present  administration  in  Ontario  is,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  a  representative 
party  of  all  of  the  people  from  all  sections  of 
the  province  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
everyone. 

Our  socialist  friends  will  have  to  learn  that 
man  was  created  by  God  and  not  by  govern- 
ment. Man  was  born  to  be  free— to  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  initiate  things  himself. 
This  government  is  pledged  to  guarantee 
freedom  and  progress. 

And  I  say  to  the  combined  Opposition— the 
time  has  come  to  stop  sucking  the  sour  grapes 
of  sectarianism— to  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due  and  to  help  to  fulfil  the  role  of  an 
Opposition  to  make  sure  that  criticism  is  con- 
structive and  positive. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
tone  for  the  accomplishments  of  the  last  two 
decades  was,  in  fact,  set  in  the  first  Budget 
introduced  by  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province,  hon.  Leslie  Frost,  when  he  oc- 
cupied   the    role    of    Provincial    Treasurer, 


delivered  as  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

These  words  are  worthy  of  some  repetition 

today  and  I  quote: 

For  the  fine  old  province  of  Ontario 
there  will  be  a  great  future,  we  are  build- 
ing not  only  for  these  times,  we  are  plan- 
ning for  a  greater  population,  for  industrial 
expansion,  for  prosperous  farms,  and  for  a 
happy,  healthy  people.  We  are  laying  the 
sure  foundations  for  a  greater  and  stronger 
Ontario. 

When  those  words  were  spoken  in  the  spring 
of  1944,  strangely  enough  they  were  greeted 
with  scorn  and  derision  by  the  men  of  httle 
faith  who  sat  on  the  Opposition  benches  in 
those  days.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  those  in 
this  House  who  have  not  forgotten  that  they 
moved  a  motion  censuring  the  government  for 
bringing  skilled  men  and  women  from  Britain 
and  other  lands  to  help  get  our  postwar 
reconstruction  and  industrial  expansion  under- 
way. 

Let  me  just  take  a  moment  or  two  to  con- 
trast the  Ontario  that  this  party  inherited  in 
1943  with  the  Ontario  under  John  Robarts 
today: 

Population:  1943,  just  under  4  million. 
Today,  7  million. 

Labour  force:  1943,  1.5  million.  Today, 
2.7  million. 

Gross  production:  1943,  $9.3  billion.  Today, 
$22.8  billion. 

Municipal  taxable  assessment:  1943,  $3 
bilHon.    Today,  $40,132  biUion. 

School  enrolment:  1943,  645,000.  Today, 
almost  2,000,000. 

School  grants:  1943,  $8  million.  Today, 
almost  $330  million. 

Number  of  universities:  1943,  3  receiving 
grants  of  $3  million.  Today,  14  receiving 
grants  of  $81  million.  2  independent, 
total-16. 

Parks:  in  1943-4;  in  1966-92;  plus  4  in 
1967  for  a  total  of  96,  plus  conservation 
parks,  picnic  parks  and  roadside  picnic  areas. 

That  is  only  part  of  the  story.  Our  expendi- 
tures for  education,  for  health,  for  social 
welfare,  for  schools,  hospitals,  highways, 
parks,  community  centres,  aid  to  munici- 
palities and  other  projects  during  the  past  20 
years  exceeded  those  for  the  same  purposes 
during  the  previous  76  years. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
accomplishments  during  these  two  eventful 
and  exciting  decades.  We  have  done  all  of 
these  things  and  still  kept  the  credit  of  this 
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fine  old  province  bright  and  clean.  The 
people  of  Ontario  have  already  rendered  their 
assessment  of  these  forward-looking  policies 
and  have  given  no  less  than  six  successive 
clear  and  decisive  mandates  to  Progressive 
Conservative  administrations.  Indeed,  it  is 
interesting  to  look  at  the  results  over  those 
six  particular  contests.  In  1943  there  were 
38  members  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  in  this  House.  Today,  after  all  of  this 
time,  after  this  old  tired-out  administration 
which  my  friend  for  Grey  North  talks  about, 
we  happen  to  have  grown  from  38  to  78 
members.  There  are  78;  in  1943  there  were 
15  Liberals  in  this  House:  today  there  are  22, 
and  in  1943  there  were  34  socialists  in  this 
House,  and  today  there  are  only  eight.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  the  jury  of  the  people. 
These  results  after  six  elections  speak  loud 
and  clear.  Good  government  has  received  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1943  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant's  party  just  did  not  beheve  that  these 
great  achievements  were  possible  and  so  it  is 
really  not  surprising  that  in  1967,  they  even 
endeavour  to  deny  that  they  have  taken 
place  —  they  remain  "unrevised  and  un- 
repented",  visionless,  bewildered,  befuddled 
and  confused.  They  are  simply  out  of  touch 
with  life,  out  of  tune  with  reality  and  out  of 
step  with  progress.  And  in  the  immortal 
words  of  that  great  bard  of  Globe  and  Mail 
fame,  I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
through  you  to  the  hon.  leader,  "get  with  it. 
Nixie,  and  tune  in  to  the  happening." 

But,  sir,  we  look  forward  not  backward. 

As  my  friend  from  Brant  knows— yester- 
day's achievements  like  last  year's  harvest 
—no  matter  how  impressive— if  left  to  them- 
selves tend  to  become  wasting  assets. 

A  truly  progressive  and  forward  looking 
government  and  people  will  not  be  content 
to  exult  over  past  successes,  but  will  concern 
themselves  with  setting  new  and  even  more 
challenging  goals  for  the  future.  For,  despite 
the  great  progress  we  have  made,  we  have 
certainly  not  yet  reached  the  stage  where  we 
have  solved  all  our  problems  and  can  now 
afiFord  to  bask  in  the  sim  of  an  effortless  pros- 
perity. 

On  the  contrary,  we  must  continue  to  live 
by  the  same  dynamic  creed  which  has  been, 
and  remains,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the 
policy  of  the  government  party— more  people, 
more  capital,  more  industry,  more  jobs,  more 
opportunity,  and  from  these  more  produc- 
tivity and  revenue  with  which  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  enrich  the  hves  of  our  people 
materially,  culturally  and  spiritually. 


While  we  can  be  very  proud  of  what  we 
have  achieved  up  to  now— we  continue  to 
strive  for  higher  goals. 

This  was  indeed  the  spirit  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  read  by  his  honour  on  Janu- 
ary 25  last.   The  objectives  were  clear. 

This  is  the  government  which  will  provide 
adequate  housing  for  all  our  people  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

This  is  the  government  soon  to  officially 
launch  the  GO  transit  rail  commuter  system. 

This  is  the  government  which  will  make 
sure  that  the  savings  of  our  people  are  pro- 
tected. 

This  is  the  government  which  will  continue 
to  ensure  that  the  working  man  of  this  prov- 
ince is  not  exploited. 

Our  administration  is  well  aware  of  the 
leisure-time  needs  of  our  people. 

Our  administration  has  pledged  itself  to 
provide  capital  grants  to  help  our  rural  breth- 
ren to  adjust  to  major  technological,  techni- 
cal and  social  changes. 

Our  administration  will  help  to  preserve 
our  historical  treasures  through  a  heritage 
foundation. 

And  so  the  list  could  be  spelled  out. 

There  are  new  hospitals,  schools,  highways 
and  country  roads  to  be  built,  new  economic 
development  to  be  undertaken,  new  indus- 
tries to  be  established,  new  employment  op- 
portunities to  be  created  and  still  higher 
standards  of  education,  social  security  and 
cultural  growth  to  be  attained. 

These  are  the  challenges  which  face  us  in 
Ontario  and  this  government,  regardless  of 
the  labels  you  may  like  to  attach  to  it,  is 
prepared  to  meet  them  and  continue  to  work 
foi  all  the  people  of  Ontario  under  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Naturally,  by  the  terms  of  our  constitution 
our  first  responsibility  has  to  be  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  This  is  our  obligation.  But  this 
certainly  does  not  mean  a  narrow  "go  it 
alone"  policy,  which  ignores  the  fact  that  we 
are  part  of  a  great  interdependent  nation.  Far 
from  it! 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  here  will,  that  Ontario  is  today  the  source 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  tax  collected  by  the 
national  treasury  and  that  our  farms,  mills, 
mines  and  factories  account  for  over  42  per 
cent  of  the  national  production. 

I  know  that  all  members  of  this  House  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  it  is  only  by  cease- 
lessly striving  to  keep  our  economy  strong 
and  vibrant,  by  keeping  Ontario  on  the  move 
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and  by  keeping  her  prosperous,  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  contribute  most  to  moving  Canada 
forward  to  a  higher  destiny. 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  speaking 
up  for  Ontario  and  taking  a  stand  for  Canada. 

This  government  has  pledged  itself  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  keep  Ontario  strong,  to 
invest  heavily  in  the  welfare  of  her  people, 
to  play  our  full  part  in  the  strengthening  of 
Confederation,  to  work  in  concert  with  our 
sister  provinces  and  the  federal  government 
to  get  our  country  back  on  to  the  path  of 
national  development,  to  reaffirm  our  national 
aims  and  to  strengthen  national  purpose. 

In  a  word,  the  programme  outlined  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  contains  dynamic 
and  forward  looking  policies  which  have  as 
their  central  aim  a  great  new  era  of  progress 
—not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  Canadians 
from  sea  to  sea. 

And  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  of 
this  we  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  moment— the  true  meaning  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  our  Confederation. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  we  have 
during  this  particular  year  to  re-dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  high  ideals  and  goals  held  up  so 
hopefully   100  years  ago. 

To  slightly  paraphrase  some  words  spoken 
almost  a  century  ago:  If  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  time  available  to  us,  if  we 
show  ourselves  unequal  to  the  occasion,  it 
may  never  return,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
bitterly  and  unavailingly  regret  having  failed 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  now  offered  to 
complete  the  task  of  building  a  greater  Con- 
federation. 

I  think  that  the  words  of  Thomas  D'Arcy 
McGee  of  1862,  even  before  Confederation 
became  a  fact,  are  very  much  applicable  to 
this  Centennial  year  as  well  as  to  a  bright 
future:  And  with  these  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  paraphrasing  a  bit: 

All  we  have  to  do  is,  each  for  himself,  to 
keep  down  dissensions,  which  can  only 
weaken,  impoverish  and  keep  back  the 
country,  each  for  himself  do  all  he  can  to 
increase  its  wealth,  its  strength  and  its 
reputation:  each  for  himself— you,  and  you, 
gentlemen,  all  of  us— to  welcome  every  tal- 
ent, to  hail  every  invention,  to  cherish  every 
gem  of  art,  to  foster  every  gleam  of  author- 
ship, to  honour  every  acquirement  and  every 
gift,  to  lift  ourselves  to  the  level  of  our 
destinies,  to  rise  above  all  low  limitations  and 
narrow  circumscriptions,  to  cultivate  that 
true  catholicity  of  spirit  which  embraces  all 


creeds,  all  classes  and  all  races,  in  order  to 
make  of  our  boundless  province,  so  rich  in 
known  and  unknown  resources,  a  great  new 
northern  nation. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  members 
of  this  House  to  make  history  today— to  join 
together  and  unanimously  support  the  main 
motion  thanking  his  honour  for  the  gracious 
speech  which  he  addressed  to  this  House  on 
January  25  last. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  desire  of  this 
present  government  and  by  voting  in  support 
of  this  motion  you  have  this  assurance,  that 
this  is  the  goverimient  determined  and  dedi- 
cated to  keep  Ontario  progressive  and  to  keep 
Canada  united. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Throne  Debate  now 
being  concluded,  I  shall  call  for  the  vote  as 
follows: 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  members  to  desist 
from  any  talking  while  I  am  reading  the 
various  amendments  and  I  also  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  desist  from  talking  whenever  the 
vote  is  being  carried  out.  Now,  I  do  not  like 
to  admonish  the  members  in  this  manner  but 
our  votes  have  been  far  too  noisy  to  date  and 
the  Clerk  and  Assistant  Clerk  have  asked  me 
to  speak  to  you  on  this  matter,  so  I  expect 
your  cooperation. 

Mr.  L.  Bemier  (Kenora)  moves,  seconded 
by  Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South),  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  the 
Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as 
follows: 

To  the  Honourable  W.  Earl  Rowe, 
PC(C),  LL.D.,  D.Sc.Soc,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Ontario: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the  gracious 
speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed  to  us. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition) 
moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Singer 
(Downsview),  that  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  now  before  the  House 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

But  that  this  House  regrets  that  the 
government  has  failed  to  state  a  positive 
policy  to  relieve  the  tax  load  on  the  home- 
owners of  Ontario,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  cost  of  education. 

Deplores  the  fact  that  the  government, 
through  its  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
its    responsibiHties,   permitted   situations   to 
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develop  within  the  financial  community 
whereby  many  of  our  people  suffered  grave 
harm  to  their  economic  security.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  the  government  has 
failed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  restore 
confidence  in  financial  institutions  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

Regrets  that  a  coordinated  plan  has  not 
been  presented  by  the  government  to 
ensure  the  proper,  efficient  development  of 
our  post-secondary  system  of  education, 
above  all  ensuring  academic  freedom  and 
autonomy. 

Regrets  that  the  government's  lack  of 
sound  policy  and  positive  leadership  has 
failed  to  prepare  Ontario  for  her  second 
century,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  con- 
tinuing farm  income  problems,  northern 
development,  land,  air  and  water  pollution, 
municipal  reorganization,  law  reform  and 
economy  in  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South)  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine),  that 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  now  before  the  House, 
be  further  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following: 

And,  above  all,  this  House  regrets  the 
government  has  failed  to  state  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  make  genuine  equahty  of 
opportunity,  a  reality  for  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  to  that  end  has  not: 

(1)  Developed  a  public  housing  programme 
which  alone  can  efiectively  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  most  of  the  people  of  Ontario; 

(2)  Implemented  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of  regional  economic  development, 
with  funds  and  technical  assistance  suffi- 
cient to  render  such  programmes  truly 
effective; 

(3)  Taken  measures  to  ensure  that  the  prov- 
ince's economy  is  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  under  Canadian  ownership 
and  control; 

(4)  Shown  any  understanding  that,  essential 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  is  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income  which  will  replace 
categorical  welfare  programmes  and  ensure 
that  all  citizens  of  this  province  enjoy  the 
basic  amenities  of  life. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald, 
which  was  negatived  on  the  following 
division: 
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AYES  NAYS 

Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 65. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

"ayes"  are  24;  the  "nays"  65. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
The  House  will  now  vote  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Nixon,  which  was  negatived 
by  the  same  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  we  will  vote  on  the 
main  motion  moved  by  Mr.  Bernier. 

By  the  same  vote  in  reverse,  I  declare  the 
motion  carried. 

Resolved,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  W.  Earl  Rowe, 
PC(C),  LL.D.,  D.Sc.Soc,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Ontario: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  now  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed 
to  us. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  tlie  motion 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  correct,  I  believe,  in 
my  memory  that  this  is  private  members*  day 
and  that  you  will  be  asking  us  to  adjourn 
this  debate  in  just  a  few  moments.  So  with 
the  time  at  my  disposal  today,  I  would  hke 
first  to  express  some  feelings  of  congratula- 
tions to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  who  so  adequately  presented  an 
almost  indefensible  position  in  support  of  the 
government  this  afternoon.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  he  is  going  to  criticize  the 
Liberals  for  once  having  a  leader  and  the 
support  of  a  Prime  Minister  named  Hepburn; 
he  is  criticizing  the  NDP  for  being  insincere; 


and  of  course  putting  all  his  eggs  in  the 
Robarts'  basket  for  the  election  that  is  coming 
around  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  his  position  has  been  made 
abundantly  clear  but  since  I  do  just  have  a 
few  moments  at  my  disposal,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting for  those  of  us  who  do  not  recall 
in  detail  those  great  years  of  the  Hepburn 
regime,  to  recall  that  it  was  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  McCullough,  then 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  MaUy 
that  a  certain  amount  of  disquietude  was 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  fed- 
eral afiFairs. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  draw  to  his  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  his  comments  about 
his  own  leader  being  so  much  in  support  of 
the  activities  of  the  federal  government  at 
the  present  time  and  the  fact  that  under  the 
Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Robarts')  leadership 
there  was  nothing  but  sweetness  and  light 
associated  with  our  relationships  with  die 
federal  government  and  this  province,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
v/ho  came  away  from  the  last  federal-provin- 
cial conference  in  high  dudgeon.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  he  and  his  Provincial  Treasurer 
had  said  that  this  province  had  been  sold 
short  and  that  the  federal  views  in  this  con- 
nection were  shortsighted  and  inadequate  as 
far  as  his  own  requirements  were  concerned. 

Yet  I  believe  in  this  connection  it  is  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  realize  that  it 
v/as  the  federal  government  that  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  taxes  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
is  predicting  a  fairly  large  budget  in  the  year 
that  lies  ahead.  It  is  this  province  which  is 
telling  us  in  this  election  year  that  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  is  not  necessary  to  meet  its 
requirements.  And  yet  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  the  irresponsibility,  I  would  say, 
and  the  temerity  to  criticize  the  federal  juris- 
diction for  taking  the  hard  decisions  needed 
ill  these  days. 

Now  if  you  would  permit  me,  your  honour, 
I  would  at  this  time  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
1,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson. 

Resolution:  That  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  provide  compensation  for  per- 
sons suflFering  injury  or  loss  while  assisting 
the  pohce  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  or  as  a  direct  result  of  a  criminal 
offence  other  than  impaired  or  drunken 
driving. 
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NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Peck,  (Scarborough  Centre)  the  resolution 
standing  in  my  name,  which  has  just  been 
read. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been 
increasing  instances  where  persons  have  suf- 
fered injury  or  loss  while  assisting  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  legislation  covering  this  matter  in 
Ontario  with  the  exception  of  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  In  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  however,  a  white  paper  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  in  December,  1966 
which  will  cover  this  area.  Under  their 
system,  a  criminal  injuries  compensation  board 
will  be  set  up  and  it  will  adjudicate  and 
handle  all  claims  in  this  area. 

At  the  present  time,  under  our  system  in 
this  province,  if  a  person  is  aggrieved  finan- 
cially or  suffers  physical  harm  as  a  result  of 
aiding  a  police  ofiicer  or  attempting  to  pre- 
vent a  crime,  nothing  is  done  for  him  except 
by  way  of  donations  and  funds  held  for  his 
benefit.  In  addition,  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  sue  the  offending  person  but  as  one  can 
quickly  appreciate,  most  of  the  offenders  are 
in  jail  or  incapacitated  to  the  extent  finan- 
cially, that  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
provide  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Other  jurisdictions  have  similar  legislation 
in  force  as  I  would  propose  should  be  enacted 
in  our  province.  New  Zealand,  California, 
England  and  the  state  of  New  York— the  first 
three  have  such  legislation  on  their  books 
and  the  state  of  New  York  is  giving  serious 
consideration  to  it  at  the  present  time. 

Persons  who  are  injured  while  assisting  a 
police  oflBcer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
certainly  have  a  valid  claim  for  compensation. 
Their  interference  and  assistance  in  the 
officer's  behalf  are  certainly  of  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  public  and  are  in  the  major  part 
of  the  public  interest. 

The  government,  I  suggest,  should  acknow- 
ledge this  liability  to  persons  hurt  and 
offended,  financially  and  physically,  in  such 
situations.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  protected 
by  legislation  the  individual  in  this  area, 
there  would  be  less  cases  of  persons  standing 
idly  by  while  a  police  officer  finds  himself  at 
the  whim  of  certain  of  the  people  and  the 
criminal  elements  in  our  society. 

There  have  been  some  obvious  examples 
in  the  past  year  which  reflect  the  great  need 
for  such  legislation.  In  one  instance,  a  police 
officer,   last   summer,   was    operating   on  his 


beat  in  Yorkville  near  the  Bloor  and  Bay  area. 
While  attempting  to  arrest  a  young  man,  he 
was  set  upon  by  several  other  young  men. 
Members  of  the  public  stood  idly  by  while 
this  officer  and  his  fellow  officers  were  pushed 
around,  and  finally  the  officers  had  to  seek 
some  degree  of  refuge  on  the  top  of  their 
police  car  and  attempted  from  that  position 
to  fend  off  these  young  people.  One  gentle- 
man who  did  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
officer  found  that  he  had  nothing  for  his 
troubles,  other  than,  as  I  recall,  three  or  four 
teeth  knocked  out  and  a  badly  cut  lip.  When 
he  presented  his  evidence  in  court,  he  was 
commended  by  the  magistrate,  subsequently 
received  a  police  citation,  but  I  am  certain 
that  he  received  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
financial  reward  for  the  loss  he  obviously 
suffered. 

Another  case  that  was  heard  before  the 
courts  just  last  week  involved  a  young 
woman,  Carol  Tomlinson,  who  shot  a  gentle- 
man in  a  downtown  bar,  rushed  outside  and 
commandeered  a  taxicab.  The  police  took 
chase  and  while  this  young  lady  held  the  gun 
at  the  taxi  driver's  head,  the  car  sped  away 
and  the  police  cruiser  gradually  caught  up  to 
it.  When  the  young  lady  indicated  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  speed  of  the  taxi,  she 
shot  in  the  direction  of  the  gas  pedal  and 
struck  the  cab  driver  in  the  leg. 

Subsequently,  when  the  police  cruiser 
pulled  alongside,  the  young  lady  aimed  from 
point  blank  range  at  the  head  of  the  police 
officer  in  the  cruiser.  Mr.  John  Kwan,  the 
taxi  driver,  saw  fit  to  shove  his  hand  in  the 
way  of  the  pistol,  and  obviously  saved  the 
life  of  the  police  officer,  but  in  doing  so,  was 
struck  in  the  neck  with  a  bullet  and  suffered 
great  physical  injury  and  obvious  financial 
loss. 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  licensing  com- 
mission saw  fit,  because  of  his  attitude  in  this 
regard,  to  push  his  name  up  the  list  a  little 
more  quickly  and  he  was  granted  a  taxicab 
licence  more  expeditiously  than  he  would 
have  normally  obtained  one.  But  again,  there 
was  nothing  in  our  legislation  that  would 
allow  this  same  gentleman  to  have  requested 
compensation  for  the  damages  he  suffered. 

The  other  obvious  example  involves  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  John  Blank,  who  was  killed 
while  attempting  to  arrest  a  man  who 
had  just  robbed  a  bank  up  in  the  township  of 
North  York.  His  widow,  I  am  sure,  received 
some  benefit  from  funds  that  were  set  up  in 
honour  and  memory  of  her  husband,  but  not 
to  the  extent  required.  This  is  not  the  type  of 
thing,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  should  be 
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shoved  into  that  realm  of  looking  for  hand- 
outs. I  think  it  is  an  obligation  we  owe,  as 
legislators,  to  the  people  in  our  province, 
that  we  are  encouraging  them  to  assist  in 
such  areas  as  this. 

These  are  only  some  of  what,  obviously, 
are  many  and  several  cases.  They  indicate 
why  police  officers  find  themselves  beaten  by 
members  of  the  public  while  other  members 
of  the  public  stand  idly  by  and  do  nothing. 
They  hesitate  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
officers,  because  they  are  doing  so  when  such 
help  is  not  solicited  and  at  their  own  risk. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  person  is 
required  by  the  criminal  code  to  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  law.  I  would  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  right  of  com- 
pensation to  such  persons  if  they  are  injured 
in  carrying  out  that  duty.  At  present,  a  Hmited 
right  to  compensation  under  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  is  allowed  in  such  circum- 
stances, but  the  right  to  compensation  is  insuf- 
ficient, is  improper  and  inadequate  in  the 
present  day  and  age.  Under  the  Act,  com- 
pensation is  allowed  only  for  physical  injury 
and  nothing  is  permitted  for  property  loss  or 
damage. 

Presumably  then,  a  person  who  drives  his 
motor  vehicle  into  the  path  of  another  motor 
vehicle— that  of  an  escaping  bank  robber  for 
instance— must  go  to  his  own  insurance  com- 
pany under  his  collision  loss  and  has  no 
recourse  through  a  public  board  for  compen- 
sation for  the  damages  he  suflFers. 

The  other  failing  in  the  present  legislation 
is  that  the  payments  have  a  minimum  and 
maximum  amount.  The  maximum  is  $6,000 
a  year  and  these  payments  are  only  made  if 
the  person  was  required  by  law  to  assist  the 
officer  and  was  physically  injured  while  so 
assisting  him. 

The  unknowing  do-gooder  citizen  must  be 
asked  or  required  to  aid  the  officer  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty.  As  a  result,  if  a  person 
comes  to  an  officer's  aid  unsolicited,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  compensation,  even  though 
his  conduct  might  be  more  outstanding  than 
action  taken  by  other  persons  in  the  same 
situations  who  were  requested  or  obliged  to 
act,  under  The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

As  such  then  at  the  present  time,  a  per- 
son must  first  determine  whether  he  must 
act,  then  he  must  consider  whether  the  officer 
is  acting  within  his  rights  and  in  the  proper 
execution  of  his  duties.  If  the  assistance 
given  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
arrest  or  preserving  the  peace,  then  no  com- 
I)ensation  is  payable. 


So  we  see  that  there  is  no  provision  now 
for  compensation  to  persons  assisting,  or  act- 
ing in,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
specifically,  no  compensation  is  available  in 
the  cases  in  which  citizens  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices or  act  alone  to  preserve  the  law. 
Surely  there  should  be  no  distinction  between 
citizens  who  come  to  the  aid  of  police, 
whether  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  and  a  citi- 
zen who  acts  alone  or  attempts  to  make  a 
citizen's  arrest  because  he  is  acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  public  safety.  Both 
should  have  the  right  by  legislation  to  com- 
pensation. 

New  Zealand,  Great  Britain  and  California 
are  jurisdictions  which  have  already  taken 
this  matter  under  control  and  have  set  up 
legislation  covering  such  areas.  Their  posi- 
tion is  simply— 

Mr.  A.  K.  Roberts  (St.  Patrick):  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  would  accept  a  question 
at  this  point? 

Has  the  member  any  idea  of  what  the 
cost  actually  is  in  those  jurisdictions  where 
they  have  experience?  What  they  are  paying 
out? 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Yes,  I  can  refer  to  the  matter 
of  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
with  respect  to  the  others,  but  in  New  Zea- 
land in  the  first  eight  months  of  operation— 
in  1965-they  paid  out  $100,000  in  compen- 
sation to  122  cases.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  with  respect  to  the  other  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Roberts:  Not  very  different. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  No,  it  is  not  the  overwhelm- 
ing financial  burden  that  may  have  been  indi- 
cated, as  I  recall  during  our  debate  on  this 
topic  last  year,  by  the  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick),  who  felt  that  the  financial 
involvement  would  be  such  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. I  suggest,  with  respect,  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  And  in  any  event,  it  is  the 
type  of  attitude  that  we  as  legislators  should 
encourage. 

California  provides  for  compensation  of 
property,  as  well  as  personal  injury,  to  the 
full  extent  of  such  loss.  If  a  person  incurs 
loss  in  preventing  a  crime  against  another's 
person  or  property,  or  if  he  assists  a  peace 
officer  during  a  crime,  or  in  catching  a  crim- 
inal, he  files  a  claim  with  the  state  board  of 
control.  The  New  York  legislation  is  pat- 
terned after  that  same  object.  New  Zealand, 
on  the  other  hand,  brought  in  legislation  in 
1963  and  its  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Act  became  effective  in  1964.  As  I  said,  the 
cost  of  operation  was  insignificant  by  com- 
parison with  the  useful  purpose  it  provides. 
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In  his  first  report,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  is  quoted  as  saying  as  follows,  and  I 
quote: 

No  one  who  is  called  to  deal  with  those 
cases  in  which  a  blameless  person  has  been 
seriously  disabled,  sometimes  for  life,  or 
with  those  cases  in  which  the  elderly  and 
infirm  have  suffered  injury  and  shock,  can 
fail  to  feel  deeply,  what  a  worthwhile  part 
is  played  in  the  full  administration  of 
justice  by  the  power  to  award  compensa- 
tion. 

In  Britain,  the  matter  is  covered  by  the  Home 
Office  programme  for  compensation  for  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  violence.    This  is  adminis- 
tered by   the   criminal   injuries   compensation 
board,  which  allows  payment  in  cases  where: 
—the  person   has   suffered  personal   injury 
directly   attributable    to    an    arrest,    or    at- 
tempted arrest,  of  an  offender  or  suspected 
offender,  or  to  the  prevention,  or  attempted 
prevention,  of  an  offence,  or  to  the  giving 
of  help  to  any  constable  who  is  engaged 
in    arresting,   or    attempting   to    arrest,    an 
offender  or  suspected  offender,  or  prevent- 
ing, or  attempting  to  prevent,  an  offence. 
The   British   scheme,   however  is  unlike   the 
California  scheme  in  that  it  is  restricted  to 
personal    injury.     Losses    incurred   financially 
with  respect  to  property  loss  are  not  included. 
It    covers    the    complete    range    of    citizens* 
activity  in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the 
prevention    of    crime    and    although    it    falls 
short  of  the  California  system,  it  is  certainly 
a  great  deal  better  than  section  122  of  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  place  where  the  person  is  com- 
pelled by  law  to  assist  the  police  oflBcer. 

The  British  scheme  covers  the  case  of 
injury  where  the  person  is  a  suspected  violator 
of  the  law  as  well.  As  such,  the  third  party 
may  be  a  completely  innocent  person.  Under 
the  scheme  then  in  England,  if  a  person  were 
being  chased  by  a  police  officer  and  the  per- 
son who  suffers  the  physical  loss  is  latterly, 
goes  to  what  he  thinks  is  the  aid  of  this 
officer,  he,  as  a  reasonable  man,  can  assume 
that  this  officer  is  attempting  to  arrest  an 
offender,  or  a  suspected  offender.  If,  in  fact, 
the  officer  turns  out  to  be  involved  in  nothing 
but  a  humorous  chase  of  a  friend,  the  person, 
if  he  does  become  aggrieved,  or  suffers  finan- 
cial loss  and  requires  compensation,  is  allowed 
compensation  in  these  circumstances. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  British 
scheme,  even  though  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
Ontario  system.  Firstly,  it  is  confined  to  per- 
sonal injury  and  secondly,  there  are  minimal 
limits.     The   injury   must   be   serious    enough 


to  give  rise  to  at  least  three  weeks  loss  of 
earnings,  or  alternatively,  it  must  be  an  injury 
for  which  compensation  of  not  less  than  £50 
would  be  awarded. 

The  California  system  is  one  which  our 
government  should  consider.  Under  it,  all 
injuries  incurred  while  engaged  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  should  be  compensated 
for,  and  not  merely  those  injuries  inflicted  by, 
or  attributed  to,  the  criminal.  Such  injuries 
as  result  from  slipping  or  falling  while  at- 
tempting to  apprehend  an  offender,  should 
be  included,  provided  such  injuries  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  citizen's  own  fault  or  neg- 
ligence. 

It  is,  of  course,  imperative  that  a  person 
must  be  acting  or  assisting  in  the  enforce- 
m.ent  of  the  law.  If  he  involves  himself  in- 
judiciously or  acts  in  accordance  with  his  own 
incorrect  views  of  the  law,  he  must  not  re- 
ceive and  does  not  receive  compensation.  If 
he  is  hurt  while  attempting  an  arrest,  such 
arrest  must  be  a  legal  one. 

The  present  compensation  in  Ontario  is 
restricted  to  section  122  of  the  Act.  It  is 
woefully  inadequate  and  causes  hardship  in 
many  cases  and  is  scarcely  an  encouragement 
to  members  of  the  public  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  police  officers  in  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order. 

Surely  we  must  all,  by  now,  acknowledge 
and  realize  that  legislation  in  this  area  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  We 
must  acknowledge  that  persons  have  a  special 
right  to  compensation.  Let  us  approach  the 
problem  properly  and  substitute  a  good  law 
for  a  bad  one.  The  California  scheme  is  a 
good  one  to  follow.  The  Manitoba  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  it  will  bring 
such  legislation  forth  and  I  would  suggest 
and  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
such  legislation  is  presented  in  this  House. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  debate.  I  refer  also,  because  it  is  a 
resolution  similar  in  import  to  that  of  the 
member  for  Lakeshore,  to  resolution  No.  10 
which  stands  in  my  name  on  the  order  paper, 
that  this  government  consider  establishing  a 
fund,  out  of  which  payments  may  be  made 
to  compensate  victims  of  crimes  of  violence, 
or  their  dependants,  to  be  administed  by  a 
board  constituted  to  hear  applications  and 
make  awards  for  compensation. 

The  import  of  the  two  resolutions  are  simi- 
lar in  intent,  and  I  believe  my  remarks  will 
follow  very  closely  on  those  of  the  member 
for  Lakeshore. 
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The  member  for  St.  Patrick  asked  whether 
the  member  for  Lakeshore  had  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  the  scheme  in  England 
during  the  time  in  which  it  was  in  operation. 
The  figures— and  I  quote  from  an  article 
v/hich  appeared  in  the  Federal  Probation 
magazine,  published  in  Washington,  in  June 
of  1966,  by  Professor  Edwards,  the  director 
of  the  centre  of  criminology  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  are  stated  by  him  to  be:  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  operation  of  the 
scheme  in  England,  that  is  from  September, 
1964  to  April,  1965,  a  total  of  just  over 
$100,000  was  paid  out  in  compensation.  He 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  for  the  next  eight 
months  of  the  operation  of  the  scheme,  the 
figure  of  $100,000  had  risen  to  $913,000,  and 
states  that  it  is  an  informed  guess  that  the 
British  board  estimates  that  its  payments  of 
compensation  during  the  1965-1966  year  may 
be  in  the  range  of  $1,500,000  or  £500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  guess  what  the  cost  would  be 
on  the  very  limited  information  and  statistical 
study  which  has  been  done  in  Ontario,  that 
we  are  probably  talking  about  claims  which 
would  total  about  $100,000  a  year,  or  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  significance  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  the  limited  area  of  the 
application  of  this  principle.  What  we  are 
concerned  about  in  this  legislation— and  I 
think  we  are  in  favour  of  it— is  the  importance 
of  the  members  being  perfectly  clear  as  to 
what  we  are  saying. 

What  we  are  saying,  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  would 
be  legislation  under  which  a  person  would  be 
entitled  to  receive,  either  as  of  right,  or  on 
application  to  a  board  by  way  of  ex  gracia 
payments,  a  payment  to  him  as  a  result  of 
an  event  or  an  incident  which  disabled  him. 
This  immediately  faces  us  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  if  this  is  so,  it  is  the  first  occasion 
where,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  such  disability  payments  would  be 
made.  I  think  it  is  important  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  the  basis  on  which  such 
claims  could  be  made,  whether  they  would 
be  made  as  a  matter  of  right,  whether  they 
should  be  decided  by  a  board— and  what  the 
extent  of  the  compensation  should  be— and 
what  the  loss  or  the  losses  will  be  that  could 
be  covered  by  such  coverage. 

The  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  quite 
aware  that  there  are  obvious  analogies  to 
disability  insurance,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  loss  of  income  insurance,  or  accident 
and  sickness  insurance,  which  is  available  in 
the  private  market. 


Very  few  people  carry  loss  of  income  in- 
surance to  insure  themselves  against  the  total 
loss  which  they  may  suffer,  on  an  estimated 
basis,  for  a  disability  which  they  may  suffer 
in  the  course  of  their  lifetime— while  it  is  true, 
that  most  people  carry  some  form  of  life 
insurance. 

Now  if  we  are  going  to  extend  this  prin- 
ciple of  compensating  people  for  a  disability, 
then  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  risks  for 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  disability 
payments,  would  need  to  be  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  statute. 

The  clear  cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  ones 
which  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has  spelled 
out.  There  is  a  broad  range  of  cases  where 
a  statute,  to  make  such  provision,  would 
either  have  to  grant  discretionary  authority, 
which  is  the  principle  followed  in  the  British 
scheme  of  compensation,  where  you  leave  it 
up  entirely  to  a  board  to  determine  whether 
the  personal  injury  and  the  disability  result- 
ing from  that  injury  and  the  loss  which  the 
person  has  suffered,  should  be  compensated; 
or  whether,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
New  Zealand  you  go  somewhat  further  to 
estabhshing  a  right  by  listing  in  the  schedule 
to  the  statute  a  category  of  offences  which, 
if  you  are  injured  during  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  those  offences,  come  somewhat 
closer  to  establishing  your  right  to  compen- 
sation but  at  the  same  time  leaves  it  up  to 
another  body  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
compensation   which  you   would   receive. 

By  analogy,  in  automobile  accident  cases, 
of  course,  there  are  many  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  as  the  Osgoode  Hall 
study  report  will  show,  who  are  injured  in 
automobile  accidents  and  who,  even  though 
they  carry  the  total  insurance  coverage  which 
they  can  obtain  by  automobile  insurance,  in 
fact  only  receive  a  small  part  or  a  small  pro- 
portion or  a  reduced  proportion  of  the  actual 
overall  loss  which  is  suffered  by  those  persons 
as  a  result  of  automobile  accidents. 

Now  the  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  a 
compensation  scheme  for  victims  who  suffer 
from  crimes  or  in  the  course  of  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  or  as  a  result  of  assisting  the 
police,  or  if  you  are  a  police  oflBcer  by  carry- 
ing out  your  duty,  the  reason  why  the  claim 
on  the  state  is  relatively  small— as  I  said  it 
would  appear  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  in 
a  whole  year  it  would  amount  to  $1.5  million 
or  thereabouts,  and  in  Ontario  roughly  about 
$100,000  a  year— is  that  we  would  not  be 
claiming,  I  assume  we  would  not  be  claim- 
ing, to  insure  a  person  against  this  total  loss. 
We  would  be  simply  insuring  him  against  a 
portion  of  his  loss. 
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He  would  be  recompensed  for  whatever 
special  damage  he  might  have  suffered.  But 
insofar  as  his  loss  of  income  in  future  years 
is  concerned,  because  of  the  disability,  if  he 
suffered  that  extensive  disability,  if  we  were 
to  compensate  him  adequately  or  totally  then 
the  cost  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  it  is 
to  be  on  a  strictly  unilateral  payment  basis, 
would  be  much  higher. 

We  cannot  here  object  to  the  principle; 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Hamilton  East 
(Mr.  Davison),  has  introduced  this  similar 
resolution  on  numerous  other  occasions  in  this 
Legislature  and  it  has  been  supported.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  type  of  disability  coverage  might  well  be 
extended  if  in  fact  there  was  some  provision 
by  which  a  person  could  obtain  this  kind  of 
coverage  by  payment  of  a  relatively  nominal 
premium  spread  out  throughout  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  a  risk  against  a  danger  which  all  of 
us  are  subject  to.  It  is  like  an  automobile 
accident  in  the  sense  that  it  is  relatively 
fortuitous;  it  is  not  so  dissimilar  to  doctors'  or 
hospital  expenses,  that  some  portion  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  scheme  might  well  be  borne 
by  every  individual  in  the  province  rather 
than  making  it  a  specific  and  direct  charge 
on  the  public  treasury  without  payment  by 
anyone. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  only  if 
it  is  coupled  with  the  kind  of  protection  that 
we  in  this  group  have  felt  should  be  pro- 
vided to  persons  who  suffer  this  disability. 
Namely,  that  it  would  be  an  almost  total 
compensation  for  the  loss  which  was  suffered. 
As  all  of  us  in  the  House  are  aware,  the 
workmen's  compensation  scheme  is  not  a 
government  scheme,  it  is  a  government- 
sponsored  scheme,  but  it  is  not  a  charge  on 
the  government  revenues,  and  the  difficulty 
with  any  of  the  schemes,  whether  they  be 
automobile  insurance  schemes  or  indeed  even 
under  the  existing  OMSIP  scheme,  is  that 
you  do  not  get  any  total  recovery  for  the 
loss  which  you  suffer. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the 
loss  of  income  or  an  estimated  loss  of  income 
over  future  periods  of  time  as  a  result  of  a 
disability  which  prevents  you  from  carrying 
on  your  regular  occupation,  which  means  that 
you  have  to  accept  some  less  remunerative 
field  of  work,  and  in  any  event  you  receive 
a  reduced  amount  of  compensation. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  kind  of  a  scheme— and  it  is 
certainly  a  meritorious  scheme,  it  certainly 
attracts  one's  sympathy  when  we  read  about 


the  specific  cases  which  are  referred  to  from 
time  to  time  in  the  newspaper.  It  certainly 
attracts  our  sympathy,  but  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  going  to  broaden  the  range  of  the 
claims  which  may  be  made  against  the  public 
treasury  for  this  kind  of  coverage,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  is  one  area  when  you  relate 
it  to  priorities  in  other  areas,  where  there 
would  be  something  to  be  said  for  a  person 
making  some  premium  payment  for  protec- 
tion against  this  particular  kind  of  loss  which 
he  may  suffer. 

Spread  out  over  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  of  Ontario,  of  course, 
such  a  premium  would  be  a  relatively  nomi- 
nal one.  But  at  the  same  time  even  if  it 
were  a  nominal  one,  the  awards  which  could 
be  made  in  terms  of  the  actual  continuing  loss 
which  a  person  might  suffer  if  he  were  the 
victim  of  a  crime,  if  he  suffered  a  serious 
disabihty,  would  go  a  long  way  to  compen- 
sate him  for  perhaps  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  loss. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  that 
if  we  continue  to  approach  these  fortuitous 
events  which  may  strike  any  member  of  the 
community  only  on  a  patchwork  basis,  and 
continue  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  any  pay- 
ments which  are  made  must  be  made  within 
the  scheme  of  the  traditional  concept  of 
either  workmen's  compensation  or  other  disa- 
bility payments,  such  as  the  kind  of  categori- 
cal payments  which  are  made  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  without  a  raising  of 
our  sights  as  to  the  method  by  which  you 
assess  the  total  loss  of  the  person  who  is  the 
victim  of  the  crime,  then  I  think  we  are  per- 
petuating a  system  that  we  find  that  we  must 
go  along  with  if  that  is  the  best  we  can  do, 
but  which  we  find  to  be  less  and  less  satis- 
factory. 

It  is  a  limited  field  we  are  speaking  about. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  cost  to  the  public 
treasury,  relatively  speaking,  is  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  other  types  of  insurance  schemes. 
But  you  consider  the  number  of  victims  of 
serious  or  fatal  accidents  in  automobile  cases 
who  receive  only  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  total  loss  which  they  suffer,  if  the 
Linden  report  on  automobile  insurance  done 
at  Osgoode  Hall  is  an  accurate  reflection.  And 
I  think  in  dealing  with  this  kind  of  compen- 
sation for  a  crime  board  or  fund  which  it  is 
recommended  be  established,  we  should  give 
consideration  in  these  relatively  minor  inci- 
dents, to  providing  that  by  a  method  of  pay- 
ing, as  I  have  stated,  a  nominal  premium, 
everyone  could  be  covered  against  this  risk 
and  at  the  same  time  be  satisfied  that  they 
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would  receive  up  to  and  including  all  of  the 
losses  which  could  be  sufifered. 

My  disagreement,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  these  schemes  is  not  so  much  on  the 
framework  that  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
has  laid  out,  or  indeed  on  the  propositions 
which  heretofore  have  been  put  forward. 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  think  that  of  all  the 
losses  which  people  can  suffer  fortuitously  in 
just  the  ordinary  round  of  everyday  life,  we 
should  isolate  this  particular  one  and  provide 
for  a  direct  payment  out  of  the  pubhc 
treasury  without  some  portion  of  it  being 
defrayed  through  a  premium  payment. 

This  is  necessarily  so  when  we  have  so 
many  other  claims  that  are  made  on  the 
pubhc  treasury  and  so  many  other  claims 
which  are  on  balance  just  as  meritorious  and 
just  as  necessary  to  be  covered  as  this  par- 
ticular claim. 

We  of  course  support  each  of  the  resolu- 
tions, but  we  would  urge  the  government  to 
extend  the  principle  as  has  been  indicated  in 
the  Throne  Speech,  where  the  government  ap- 
pears to  be  going  to  limit  it  only  to  those 
persons  who  move  to  assist  the  police,  we 
think  it  should  be  extended  to  cover  persons 
who  are  victims  of  crime  as  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  has  said.  But  we  also  think  that 
consideration  in  this  particular  instance— and 
perhaps  as  a  forerunner  of  more  adequate 
protection  in  other  fields  in  the  future— should 
be  given  to  a  system  by  which  the  payment  of 
a  relatively  nominal  premiiun  by  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  province  of  Ontario  would  provide 
the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  These  moneys,  if 
they  were  administered  by  a  board,  would 
provide  total  compensation,  not  only  for  the 
present  loss  or  injury  which  the  persons  may 
suffer  and  the  expense  to  which  he  may  be 
put,  but  for  the  continuing  disability  and 
therefore  loss  of  income,  which  that  person 
would  suffer,  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  the 
cases  that  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has 
spoken  of,  fall  within  that  latter  category.  We 
would  like  to  see— by  the  addition  of  a  pre- 
mium charge  to  the  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— we  would  like  to  see  that  such  per- 
sons—it could  be  anyone  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— would  in  fact  receive  an  almost  total 
compensation  for  the  losses  which  would  be 
suffered.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  support 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  It  is  rather 
refreshing  to  see  the  stand  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  presented  this  resolution  as  compared 


to  that  of  his  colleague  a  year  ago  who  said 
this  was  a  municipal  problem.  I  mention  the 
fact  that  in  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  as  has 
been  mentioned  throughout  Hansard  for 
many  years,  problems  have  come  up  where 
people  have  been  badly  hurt.  I  was  interested 
to  read  a  resolution  of  a  year  ago,  and  I  think 
it  bears  repeating— Resolution  No.  1  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher): 

That  a  fund  be  established  by  the  prov- 
ince for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
the  victims  of  crime  and  violence  or  their 
dependants,  to  be  administered  by  the 
board  reporting  regularly  to  the  House. 

Now  a  similar  resolution  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  was  brought  before  this 
House  a  year  ago,  was  thoroughly  debated, 
and  as  usual,  died  on  the  order  paper  after 
we  got  through  discussing  this  very  important 
matter— as  we  are  doing  here  today. 

Quite  some  time  ago,  and  I  stand  to  be 
corrected  on  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  I 
believe,  brought  in  a  private  bill— it  could 
have  been  a  resolution,  but  I  believe  a  private 
bill— on  the  very  same  issue  some  three  or 
four  years  ago. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  on  this  matter 
but  there  is  not  much  being  done  about 
compensating  people  who  have  the  courage  to 
go  out  and  assist  an  officer  under  difficult 
circumstances.  He  is  handicapped  because 
the  lads  who  get  involved  in  these  problems, 
that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  House  here  in 
the  last  while,  are  prepared  for  trouble.  They 
come  looking  for  it,  and  a  citizen  is  not  pre- 
pared in  any  way  to  assist  under  those 
circumstances,  and  yet  they  have  been  known 
to  step  into  the  fray  and  have,  as  one  man 
said  the  other  day,  three  or  four  teeth  kicked 
out.  I  read  where  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East  mentioned  that  a  man  was  blinded  last 
year  by  being  kicked  in  the  face. 

I  think  this  government  is  going  to  do  what 
it  ought  to  do  by  the  public  of  the  province. 
It  is  the  government's  problem  and  not  a 
municipal  problem  as  one  of  your  members 
has  said  before;  it  should  bring  in  legislation 
and  I  think  it  should  be  here  today.  It  is 
long  overdue. 

No  one  is  debating  the  point.  We  believe 
that  the  citizens  ought  to  have  protection;  the 
government  members  also  believe  this.  But 
the  government  has  not  got  up  off  its  haunches 
to  do  something  that  it  ought  to  do  for  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  responsible. 
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I  would  like  to  read  a  few  items  out  of  a 
New  Zealand  bill  that  apparently  is  working 
quite  well.  They  make  reference  to  Sas- 
katchewan in  the  bill  that  they  brought  in 
recently  and  these  are  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  I  think  they  are  good: 

Compensation  will  cover  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  Expenses  actually  and 
reasonably  incurred  as  a  result  of  a  victim's 
injury  or  death;  monetary  loss  to  the  victim 
as  a  result  of  total  or  partial  incapacity  to 
work;  monetary  loss  to  dependents  as  a 
result  of  the  victim's  death;  pain  or  suffer- 
ing to  the  victim;  any  other  monetary  loss 
resulting  from  the  victim's  injury  and  any 
expenses  that  it  is  reasonable  to  incur. 

They  make  mention  that  periodic  payments 
for  monetary  loss  for  inability  to  work  will  not 
continue  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years 
in  this  particular  bill,  but  at  least  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  are  obligated  to 
the  people  that  we  represent  in  this  province 
and  this  type  of  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  the  House  dis- 
agrees with  that,  and  it  is  about  time  that  the 
government  brought  in  legislation.  Private 
bills  and  resolutions  do  nothing  more  than 
liring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people  in  this 
House,  and  then  as  I  said  before,  the  matter 
dies  on  the  order  paper. 

We  are  neglecting  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince. We  owe  them  this  respect,  we  owe  them 
this  protection,  and  it  is  about  time  that  we, 
in  this  House,  took  it  on  ourselves  to  bring 
in  legislation.  As  I  have  said  before,  if  a 
private  member  does  bring  in  a  bill  it  is  just 
a  waste  of  time;  it  dies  on  the  order  paper 
and  another  year  rolls  by. 

I  heard  a  most  interesting  speech  this  after- 
noon by  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch) 
—a  most  capable  young  man.  Maybe  he,  with 
all  of  the  problems  that  he  has  brought 
before  us  and  which  his  government  ap- 
parently had  solved,  Mr.  Speaker— from  what 
I  heard  they  had  solved  them  anyhow— maybe 
he  will  introduce  legislation  if  he  is  not  too 
busy  reminiscing  in  the  past.  I  too  remember 
before  1943— and  I  know  this  is  not  a  political 
issue  but  you  do  not  mind  if  I  mention  it— 
the  only  reason  the  government  went  to  the 
Liberal  Party  is  because  we  had  a  terrible 
depression  and  the  Conservative  government 
of  that  day  did  not  know  how  to  cope  with  it. 
We  have  come  to  a  similar  problem.  We  have 
a  problem  here  that  ought  to  have  been  taken 
care  of  years  ago.  The  government  is 
obligated— it  is  coming  short  of  the  mark- 
there  is  nothing  the  Opposition  can  do  but 
criticize  the  government  for  lack  of  interest 


on  behalf  of  the  citizens  they  ought  to  be 
protecting. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  this 
debate.  As  my  colleague  from  Niagara  Falls 
has  said,  I  have  brought  this  matter  before 
the  House  for  several  years  now,  and  I  was 
quite  interested  in  listening  to  his  honour's 
remarks  when  he  said  and  I  quote  from  his 
speech: 

My  government  will  bring  forward  legis- 
lation to  provide  compensation  for  those 
who  are  injured  while  assisting  the  police 
in  maintaining  law  and  order. 

Well,  sometimes  we  make  progress  slowly.  I 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  the  other  evening  when  I  was 
speaking  in  the  Throne  Debate,  that  there 
was  a  section  in  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  that  just  about  did  that  and  he  said, 
"Oh  no,  we  are  going  to  go  much  further  this 
time."  It  is  a  pity,  I  suppose,  that  with  all 
this  election  fever  that  seems  to  be  in  the  air 
in  this  chamber,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  better 
part  of  strategy  seems  to  indicate  that  we  are 
not  going  to  see  any  bill  coming  forward  from 
the  government  for  some  time  yet. 

One  must  pause  and  wonder  if  we  are 
going  to  see  any  bills  of  any  substance  at  all 
coming  before  this  chamber  before  the  House 
is  dissolved  for  an  election.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  see  some  of  these  promises,  set  out 
in  the  Throne  Speech,  brought  forth  in  a 
form  of  legislation  so  that  we  could  at  least 
pat  the  government  mildly,  and  quietly,  on 
the  back  for  progressing  just  a  little  bit 
beyond  what  is  in  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  I  want  to  commend  my  friend 
from  Lakeshore  on  having  discovered  that  this 
is  a  problem.  He  did  not  listen  too  carefully 
to  his  colleague  from  Halton  (Mr.  Kerr)  last 
year.  His  colleague  from  Halton  told  us  about 
his  mother-in-law,  as  I  recall,  and  he  dreamed 
up  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  this  might  be  a 
danger- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  hear  of  all 
sorts  of  problems  around  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes— all  sorts  of  problems— and 
if  we  inaugurated  such  a  scheme  there  might 
be  all  sorts  of  dangers  about  expenditures  of 
public  money,  besides  which,  and  I  think  this 
was  the  zenith  of  government  argument,  we 
have  not  heard  so  much  of  it  this  year.  This 
is  perhaps  because  there  have  not  been  any 
bills  yet,  but  when  any  problem  arose,  gentle- 
men like  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore,  as  well,  used  to 
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say,  "Why  worry  about  all  these  things  be- 
cause Mr.  Justice  McRuer  has  had  a  com- 
mittee studying  this  and  a  myriad  of  other 
problems  for  several  years." 

I  do  not  know  how  long  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer  is  going  to  go  on  and  study  but  this 
is  one  of  the  additional  things  that  Mr. 
Justice  McRuer  is  apparently  studying— ex- 
propriation and  all  sorts  of  things.  In  any 
event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder,  now  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  seen  the 
light,  whether  his  voice  carries  any  weight  in 
the  government  caucus.  Hopefully  he,  and 
some  of  the  other  government  members— I  am 
sorr>^  the  Attorney  General  is  not  here,  I 
would  think  this  comes  within  his  sphere  of 
responsibility— would  have  been  able  to  in- 
dicate to  the  House,  either  at  this  time,  or 
some  time  soon,  what  the  government  really 
has  in  mind.  But  there  is  no  question  that  in 
modern  society,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  our  citizens  who  suffer  grave 
personal  injury  and  whose  families  suffer  loss 
of  income.  There  is  no  proper  remedy,  or 
remedy  at  all,  to  compensate  them  for  suffer- 
ing this  injury. 

I  think  that  the  theory  behind  government 
action  is  pretty  obvious.  Government  collects 
money  to  enforce  the  law,  to  eliminate  crime 
and  to  cut  down  the  incidence  of  crime. 
Therefore,  the  government  should  be  respon- 
sible for  compensating  those  people  who  are 
injured  as  the  result  of  crime.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  permutations  and  combinations,  some 
of  which  are  spelled  out  in  the  New  Zealand 
bill,  some  of  which  have  been  talked  about 
in  England  and  some  of  which  have  been 
discussed  here  at  some  substantial  length 
before  the  Canadian  bar  association.  I  would 
think  that  a  real  measure,  that  will  provide 
some  sort  of  compensation,  would  meet  with 
substantial  public  acceptance— and  would 
meet  with  it  immediately. 

I  take  a  little  exception  to  the  thought  put 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
that  there  should  be  an  effort  to  collect  money 
from  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  costs, 
according  to  his  own  figures,  are  minimal. 
Talking  about  something  in  the  vicinity  of 
$100,000  out  of  the  public  treasury,  really 
would  not,  to  my  mind,  warrant  another  body 
to  start  collecting  money  from  all  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  in  order  to  work  out  a 
compensation  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  is  a  real  one  and 
you  do  not  need  to  go  any  further  than 
today's  newspapers  to  read  of  the  many 
instances  where  people  have  been  injured  or 
even  suffered  irreparable  damage  as  a  result 


of  crime.  People  have  been  physically  in- 
jured. People  have  lost  their  means  of 
income.  People  have  incurred  hospital  ex- 
penses, medical  expenses,  family  welfare  has 
been  hurt,  and  in  some  cases  destroyed.  And 
there  is  no  remedy  to  this  large  group  of 
people  who  suffer. 

I  would  think  this  is  not  beyond  the 
ingenuity  of  the  people  who  wrote  the  words 
to  put  into  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  mouth. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  saying:  My  govern- 
ment will  bring  forward  legislation  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  those  who  are  injured 
while  assisting  police  in  maintaining  law  and 
order.  They  were  brave  enough  and  bold 
enough  as  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  told 
us  today,  about  this  "go-go"  government  who 
is  doing  something  about  a  "happening".  I 
did  not  quite  follow  him  on  that.  My  teen- 
age daughter  perhaps  is  more  in  league  with 
that 

Mr.  Eagleson:  The  hon.  member  has  got 
to  get  with  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  it  should  not  go  beyond 
the  ingenuity  of  people  such  as  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  his  colleagues  to  really  get  with  it;  to 
really  get  into  the  20th  century,  to  create 
a  meaningful  "happening"  and  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

The  Throne  Speech  in  so  many  of  its 
aspects,  and  in  this  one  in  particular,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  full  of  sound  and  fury  and  in 
fact  signifies  nothing.  Those  two  sentences 
that  I  read  you  do  little  more  than  put  the 
icing  on  the  cake  in  a  section  that  is  already 
in    The    Workmen's    Compensation    Act. 

Hopefully  they  will  pay  a  little  attention 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore.  And  hopefully,  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Minister,  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
which  were  espoused  this  afternoon  in  an 
effort  to  rally  his  tired  and  weary  colleagues, 
will  have  more  meaning  in  them  than  govern- 
ment actions  have  indicated  up  to  date. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  providing  funds  for  those  who 
suffer  injury  as  a  result  of  crimes  of  violence. 

This  is  one  more  instance  of  a  need  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  a  need  that  has  been 
debated  year  in  and  year  out  in  this  House. 
There  seems  to  be  no  obvious  disagreement, 
as  is  the  case  today— you  have  heard  no  one 
really  disagreeing  with  this  resolution.  It  is 
an  obvious  need  and  yet  what  is  even  more 
obvious    is    the    fact    that    Ministers    of    the 
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Crown  refuse  to  speak  on  the  subject  and 
what  is  even  worse,  refuse  to  take  any  action. 
This  is  one  more  instance  of  an  insufferable 
delay  by  this  government  and  of  ignoring  a 
great  need  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  obvious  evidence,  to  me  at  least, 
and  I  think  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  province,  that  this  government 
just  does  not  care.  It  refuses  time  and  time 
again  to  come  to  grips  with  needs  in  an 
industrialized  society. 

It  may  well  have  been  that  back  in  the  days 
of  the  progenitors  of  this  government,  the 
family  compact,  that  they  did  not  need  such 
legislation  as  is  suggested  in  the  two  resolu- 
tions before  this  House.  But  it  is  obvious 
today,  in  an  industrialized  society,  and  a 
very  highly  complex  society,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  people  against  crimes  of  violence 
is  something  that  is  not  only  social  legisla- 
tion, but  is  legislation  that  will  bring  stability 
to  our  society. 

We  know  today  that  crime  in  many 
instances  is  highly  organized.  We  know  today 
that  crime  is  far  flung.  It  is  just  not  among 
a  small  community,  or  a  few  people  that 
cause  crime.  Today  crime  is  extremely  wide- 
spread and  it  is  a  great  social  problem  as 
well  as  being  a  problem  of  law  enforcement. 

As  a  result  of  it,  many,  many  citizens  are 
caught  up  in  this  struggle  of  trying  to  keep 
law  and  order.  So  even  if  we  do  assist  people 
who  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  law 
enforcement  officers,  as  the  government  says 
they  are  now  at  long,  long  last  going  to  do 
by  bringing  in  a  bill,  we  still  are  ignoring 
the  problem  of  those  many  more  people  who 
are  affected  because  of  crimes  of  violence. 

So  I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  I  am 
speaking  through  you,  I  am  speaking  to  deaf 
ears  when  I  am  talking  to  the  Ministers  of 
this  Tory  government,  but  again  I  use  this 
occasion  to  show  that  this  is  just  one  more 
instance  where  this  Tory  government  just 
does  not  care. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  being  concluded, 
this  order  is  discharged  from  the  order  paper. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  30th  order;  second 
readings. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  (York  North) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr2,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


UNITED   COOPERATIVES   OF  ONTARIO 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respect- 
ing united  cooperatives   of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  MURRAY 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  township  of  Murray. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


KITCHENER   AND   DISTRICT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  White,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  K.  E. 
Butler  (Waterloo  North)  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Kit- 
chener and  district  public  school  board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 

Mr.  White,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Eagleson 
(Lakeshore),  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough  of  Etobi- 
coke. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  particular  bill,  this  is  one  more  in- 
stance where— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are  questions  about  the 
bill,  I  would  ask  that  it  be  withdrawn  for 
the  time  being,  until  the  proposer  of  the  bill 
is  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  do  not  have  that  much  to  say 
on  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  mover  of  the  bill, 
sir,  is  not  here  so  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
that  he  should  hear  what  the  hon.  member 
has  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  hold  the  bill  then 
until  the  member  is  present. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  29th  order;  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  W.  E.  John- 
ston in  the  chair. 
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SOCIETY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
COST  ACCOUNTANTS  OF  ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl,  An  Act 
respecting  the  society  of  industrial  and  cost 
accountants  of  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prl  reported. 

SARNIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND 
SUBURBAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr3,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Sarnia  board  of  education  and 
the  Sarnia  suburban  high  school  district. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Sections  6  and  7  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr3  reported. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  THE 
TOWNSHIP  OF  MOOSE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr4,  An  Act 
respecting  the  public  school  board  of  section 
1  of  the  township  of  Moose  in  the  district 
ol  Cochrane. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  ask  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  whose  reputa- 
tion for  legal  learning  precedes  him,  whether 
if  section  2  was  not  in  the  bill,  would  those 
sections  of  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act 
apply? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  I  asked  the  same  question  of  my 
legal  advisers  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
necessary,  that  section  2  be  inserted  in  the 
bill,  otherwise  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
day  we  have  to  get  settled  in  this  province 
that  the  public  statutes  of  this  Legislature 
take  precedence  over  private  bills.  Now,  The 
Interpretation  Act  says  clearly  that  all  judges 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  judicial  notice  of 
all  the  public  statutes  of  this  Legislature.  And 
I  would  think  that  it  is  redundant  to  set  out 
in  a  bill  that  the  general  law  of  the  land 
as  passed  by  the  Legislature  apphes  to  a 
specific  instance. 


Now,  I  am  no  constitutional  lawyer  nor 
administrative  lawyer  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  statutes  is  extremely 
limited,  but  we  are  going  to  come  to  one  in 
a  moment  where  the  problem  poses  itself  in 
much  greater  relief.  But  I  would  think  that 
if  a  statute  was  silent,  if  it  said  nothing  at 
all,  then  every  statute,  public  statute  of  On- 
tario which  was  relevant  and  appertained  to 
the  body,  would  be  valid  and  subsisting 
legislation. 

And  I  for  one  do  not  like  to  see  these 
private  amateur  draftsmen— that  is  what  they 
are,  the  people  who  prepare  private  bills  for 
a  municipality  or  a  school  board  or  some 
charitable  organization  or  an  estate— I  do  not 
like  to  see  these;  I  have  a  built-in  repugnance 
to  these  private  draftsmen  running  around 
the  province  referring  to  the  public  law  of 
Ontario  in  the  way  they  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  gratuitously  and 
almost  in  cavalier  fashion  they  took  hold  of 
the  general  body  of  the  public  law  which, 
after  all,  is  a  command  of  this  Legislature,  to 
everybody  resident  in  Ontario,  indeed  every- 
body who  comes  within  Ontario,  and  they 
very  gratuitously  say  that  part  of  the  public 
law  of  the  land  applies  to  the  body  for  which 
they  act,  in  this  case  the  township  of  Moose. 
I  must  confess  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  very 
good  people  in  the  township,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  moose  are  very  good  too  in  the 
township. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  There  are  more  moose 
than  people. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  probably  more  moose 
than  people— more  meese  than  people— in  the 
township,  but  that  is  the  point  I  make  and 
I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear  on  it.  But 
we  are  going  to  get  into  it  when  we  come  to 
Kitchener. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
say  any  more  than  I  am  very  much  of  the 
same  opinion  as  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  in  this  particu- 
lar case  I  questioned  this  section  and  I  was 
told  that  it  was  desirable  in  their  opinion  and 
should  not  be  deleted  from  the  bill.  It  was 
there  in  the  first  place  by  the  people  who 
drew  it  up. 

Section  2  agreed  to. 

Sections  3  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr4  reported. 
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EMPIRE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr6,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Empire  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  said 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  Life 
Insurance— I  forgot  to  tell  them  when  we 
were  at  the  committee  that  I  am  a  policy 
holder  in  Empire  Life.  I  had  better  disclose 
that— with  a  policy  on  my  son  with  that  com- 
pany, my  four  year  old  son.  I  bought  the 
pohcy— I  will  also  disclose  this— I  bought  the 
pohcy  from  the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Demers).  But  I  for  one,  in  reference  to 
subsection  (1)  am  glad  to  see  these  people  go 
from  under  our  jurisdiction  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and 
indeed,  I  am  one  of  those— a  centralist  to  the 
extent  that  I  believe  all  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  indeed,  all  trust  companies,  should 
be  under  federal  jurisdiction  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  may  properly  control  the 
monetary  system  investment  poHcies  of  these 
very  large  creators  of  credit  in  the  country. 

I  make  one  other  comment— I  asked  Mr. 
Jackman,  and  his  company  apparently  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Jackman  family,  which  is  as 
we  all  know  a  leading  Conservative  family  in 
this  province,  I  asked  him  how  much  of  their 
assets  were  in  equity  securities.  And  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  from  Scarborough 
North  (Mr.  Wells),  who  attends  me,  asked 
him  how  much  of  their  assets  they  had  in 
the  ownership  of  Canadian  industries  and  he 
told  me  that  they  had  a  meagre  7.7  per  cent. 
That  testifies  to  the  anxious  nature  of  the 
problem,  of  course,  that  confronts  Canadians 
today  about  the  ownership  of  their  industries. 

As  long  as  large  companies  like  this  should 
demonstrate  such  little  faith  in  Canada  we 
will  have  that  problem  of  American  domina- 
tion of  our  industry  as  a  perennial  one  with 
us— and  that  is  testimony  in  connection  with 
this  company,  testimony  to  the  Conservative 
and  indeed,  reactionary,  investment  policies 
of  the  creators  of  credit  and  these  holders  of 
the  savings  of  Canadian  people.  Canadians 
own  more  life  insurance  per  capita  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world,  which  shows  our 
caution  and  our  saving  nature  and  provision 
for  the  future,  especially  provision  for  widows. 
I  say  "hallelujah"  that  they  are  gone,  and  I 
am  told  there  are  only  about  five  more  left 
under  provincial  jurisdiction  and  I  hope  dur- 
ing my  time  in  the  House  that  I  see  the  other 
five— 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh  no,  there  is  a  total 
of  seven;  there  are  six  left. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  six  left.  Apparently 
six  left  under  provincial  jurisdiction  whereas 
not  many  years  ago  there  were  20  or  30 
companies,  but  they  appear  to  go  at  the  rate 
of  one  a  year  and  I  hope  they  will  speed  that 
up  so  that  we  will  in  a  very  few  years  get 
rid  of  all  these  companies  of  course  preserv- 
ing our  right  to  regulate  the  contracts  of  life 
insurance  that  they  sell. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Well  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  make  a  point  or  two 
on  this.  There  were  seven  such  companies,  if 
the  evidence  given  before  our  select  com- 
mittee on  company  law  is  correct. 

This  company,  it  seems  to  me,  is  having 
some  difficulty  in  the  other  place  in  getting 
their  bill  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  —referring  to  the  com- 
pany for  which  a  bill  was  passed  a  year  ago. 
That  is  The  Excelsior  Life  Insurance,  they 
are  the  ones  that  are  having  trouble  in 
Ottawa  right  now.  Ottawa  does  not  want 
them   apparently. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right.  Perhaps  the 
Minister  is  more  correct  in  his  observations 
than  I  am.  But  I  wondered  why  it  had  not 
occurred— and  I  do  not  know  why  the  Minis- 
ter of  Municipal  Affairs  should  be  in  this 
particular  discussion,  unless  he  is  the  man 
in  charge  of  all  private  bills.  I  would  rather 
have  thought  it  would  be  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  or  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  or  perhaps 
even  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch), 
because  hopefully— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Empire  Life  has 
not  applied  to  Ottawa,  in  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  But  hopefully  we  would 
have  a  provincial-wide  policy  that  would 
apply  and  I  would  hardly  think  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  would  stray  into  the 
preserves  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and/or 
the  preserves  of  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs.  And  I  hope  the  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  has  had 
enough  time,  recognizing  of  course  that  he 
complains  he  has  only  been  in  this  office 
since  November  24— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  never  com- 
plained about  the  short  time  I  have  been  in 
office. 
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Mr.  Singer:  —would  have  had  enough  time 
to  deem  it  proper,  deem  it  meet  and  proper 
that  all  of  the  companies  should  go  along  at 
the  same  time  and  rather— and  this  is  a  con- 
cept I  put  before  this  House  many  times— 
rather  than  do  something  by  private  bill,  if 
we  can  get  rid  of  the  problem  by  general 
legislation,  perhaps  my  friend  the  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  and  the 
Provincial  Secretary  with  the  able  assistance 
of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  has 
taken  over  private  bills,  can  get  something 
before  this  House  soon  so  that  we  will  get  out 
of  the  business  of  supervising  insurance  com- 
panies; we  will  not  have  any  more  Ontario 
insurance  companies. 

It  would  make  things  much  neater  and  will 
put  it  another  place  where,  when  we  hear 
the  complaints  about  those  terrible  people 
in  another  jiuisdiction  not  doing  their  job, 
then  those  complaints  could  have  a  little 
more  efficacy  than  they  have  this  afternoon. 

Sections  1  to  5  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr6  reported. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  moves  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  bills  without  amendment 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Tomorrow,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  proceed  with  the  Budget 
Debate  and  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  St.  Paschall 
separate  school,  Toronto,  St.  Cyril  separate 
school,  Toronto,  and  in  both  galleries  Apple- 
wood  Heights  secondary  school,  Cooks ville. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  Renter,  from  the  standing  committee 
on  private  bills,  presented  the  committee's 
fifth  report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment:  Bill  Pr5,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Woodstock;  Bill 
Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  London; 
Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  Napanee  and 
district  collegiate  institute  board. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  Pr7, 
An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Neebing. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees,  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing,  be  remitted  on  Bill  Pr32,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Napanee  and  district  collegiate 
institute  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  DOWER  ACT 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  repeal  The 
Dower  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY 
ACT 

Mr.  Sopha  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Married 
Women's  Property  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  These  two  bills  should  be  read 
together.  The  first  bill  repeals  The  Dower 
Act  and  the  second  bill  preserves  the  prin- 
ciple in  The  Dower  Act  and  extends  it  so 
that  a  widow  may  reside  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  late  husband  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  his  death,  against  the  claims  of  all 
persons.  That  privilege  does  not  extend  to  a 
widow  who  was  living  apart  from  her 
husband  in  circumstances  disentitling  her  to 
alimony. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Is  the  hon.  member  going  to  refer  these 
to  the  committee  on  women's  rights  in 
Ottawa? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Ladybird  committee? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the  member  for 
Woodbine  has  a  statement  before  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  today  is  the  silver 
wedding  anniversary  day  of  the  Ontario 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  hon.  member  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  over  those  years  I 
have  heard  and  read  many  assessments  of 
him  expressing  everything  from  the  highest 
admiration  to,  shall  we  say,  something  less 
than  that.  But  in  all  that  time  I  have  never 
heard  any  references  to  his  charming  and 
gracious  wife  which  expressed  anything  but 
the  highest  admiration.  I  think  all  hon. 
members  will  have  to  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  when  such  a  fine  woman  can  live  with  a 
man  for  25  years,  there  must  be  some  good 
in  him. 

At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  the  House  that  we  in  this  group 
are  all  members  of  the  high  admiration  school 
with  respect  to  both  the  hon.  member  and 
his.  wife,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  members  of 
the  House  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  them 
much  happiness  in  the  next  25  years. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
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the  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  would 
join  in  this  congratulatory  message  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  and  his 
wife,  and  we  hope  they  have  another  25 
years  of  real  happiness.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
in  the  House  would  be  glad  to  attend  the 
reception  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  would  not  let 
this  opportunity  go  by  without  associating 
myself  with  this  general  congratulation.  Mrs. 
MacDonald  is  certainly  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  all  of  us  who  have  met  her  on 
several  occasions,  political  and  otherwise,  and 
she  has  such  good  judgment  that  really  at 
one  time  I  thought  she  would  consider  a 
Liberal  nomination.  But  if  that  is  not  the 
case,  we  may  have  to  promise  her  for  the  next 
25  years  only  that  her  husband  will  be  home 
more  often  and  that  they  can  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquility  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  that  all  of  these  httle 
efiPorts  back  in  the  office  had  been  contained 
so  that  they  were  not  going  to  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  I  was  genuinely  surprised. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  sentiments  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

I  would  say  to  the  House  leader,  I  would 
have  found  his  comments  a  little  bit  more 
convincing  if  he  had  not  called  the  agricul- 
tural estimates  so  that  I  have  to  be  back 
here  tonight.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
gone  out  and  celebrated  tonight. 

But  as  my  wife  will  say,  and  sometimes 
protest,  I  put  political  duties  sometimes  ahead 
of  responsibilities  at  home  and  I  fear  on  this 
occasion  of  the  agricultural  estimates  I  shall 
be  here  and  celebrate  at  some  later  day. 

But  again  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
some  reference  was  made  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  and  the  medical  state- 
ment by  his  doctor.  After  the  business  of 
the  day  had  commenced.  Dr.  Hugh  Mc Alpine 
of  London  issued  the  following  statement 
and  I  would  like  to  read  it: 

An  X-ray  examination  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  shows  no  evidence  of  an 
ulcer  and  as  bleeding  has  stopped  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  site  of  bleeding  has  healed 
or  is  healing.  X-rays  do  show  a  hiatus 
hernia  with  inflammation  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  oesophagus  which  might  have  been 
the  source  of  the  bleeding.  It  is  certainly 
causing  no  symptoms  or  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent.    Present    conditions    would    indicate 


that  Mr.  Robarts  will  probably  be  dis- 
charged before  the  end  of  the  week  and 
will  spend  at  least  another  ten  days  at 
home  before  resuming  his  usual  activities. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House: 

1.  How  many  deer  are  being  killed  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  officials 
for  experimentation  purposes  at  Johnston 
Harbour  in  the  Bruce  peninsula? 

2.  Why  could  deer  killed  in  the  normal 
hunting  season  in  November  last  not  be 
experimented  with  and  examined  in  order 
that  the  present  deer  population  might  be 
saved? 

3.  What  is  being  done  with  the  meat? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  the  deer  being 
killed  in  the  Johnston  Harbour  area  are  for  a 
research  programme  carried  out  by  the  Uni- 
N'ersity  of  Guelph  in  conjunction  with  our  own 
department. 

Before  this  programme  was  started  it  was 
discussed  with  officials  of  the  four  townships 
concerned,  as  well  as  sportsmen's  groups  in 
the  area  and  I  understand  that  approval  had 
been  given. 

In  answer  to  the  member's  specific  ques- 
tions: 

1.  The  maximum  of  30  is  approved,  though 
fewer  may  be  taken.  Some  14  deer  have  been 
killed  up  to  date.  Road  kill  are  used  when 
available  and  each  one  so  used,  is  one  less 
taken  deliberately.  Deer  can  be  live-trapped 
on  the  Cyanimide  Tile  property  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  will  be  released  at  Johnston  Har- 
bour to  replace  the  deer  removed  for  study, 
as  far  as  possible. 

2.  Seventy-five  deer  reproductive  tracts 
were  obtained  during  the  hunting  season  but 
a  sample  is  required  throughout  the  period 
of  embryonic  development.  Those  taken 
during  the  open  season  are  at  the  initial  phase 
only  and  do  not  yield  the  complete  informa- 
tion on  embryonic  development  that  is  re- 
quired. 

3.  The  meat  that  is  being  taken  is  being 
turned  over  to  the  Indians  and  if  required  to 
the  hospitals  and  other  welfare  agencies. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  I 
have  another  question  for  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  Would  the  Minister  advise  the 
House: 
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1.  How  many  children  were  born  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  each  of  the  years 
1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965? 

2.  Is  the  percentage  of  birth  rate  per 
1,000  decreasing  and  if  so  by  how  much  in 
the  above  mentioned  years? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  provide  these 
figures  —  perhaps  rather  than  trying  to  write 
them  down  they  will  appear  in  Hansard.  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  for  the  years 
asked:  In  1961-157,663.  In  1962-156,053. 
In  1963-155,089.  In  1964-152,729.  In  1965- 
141,610. 

Now  it  will  be  obvious  as  far  as  the 
second  question  is  concerned  that  it  is  a  de- 
crease but  perhaps  you  would  like  the  per- 
centages to  show  how  it  has  declined:  In 
1961-25.3  per  cent.  In  1962-24.6  per  cent. 
In  1963-24.1  per  cent.  In  1964-23.2  per 
cent.  In  1965—21  per  cent. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs. 

1.  On  what  grounds  has  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  granted  a  rehearing  to 
Benjamin  W.  Ball  in  the  rezoning  of  property 
at  the  corner  of  Blythwood  and  Mount 
Pleasant  Road  in  Toronto? 

2.  How  many  such  hearings  have  been 
granted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Coun- 
cil  during  the  past  ten  years? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to 
your  honour  that  this  question  is  not  one 
which  can  be  properly  asked  in  the  House, 
and  I  would  place  before  you  for  considera- 
tion Sir  Erskine  May's  17th  Edition  (1964) 
which  on  page  350  deals  with  matters  of 
this  kind  as  to  questions  which  can  be  placed 
before  Ministers  in  the  House  and  it  says  in 
this  particular  paragraph: 

Questions  addressed  to  Ministers  should 
relate  to  the  public  affairs  with  which  they 
are  officially  connected  to  proceedings 
pending  in  Parhament,  or  to  matters  of 
administration  for  which  they  are  respon- 
sible. Within  these  limits  an  explanation  can 
be  sought  regarding  the  intentions  of  the 
government  but  not  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  upon  matters  of  policy. 

Carrying  on  in  which  May  cites  examples  of 
inadmissible  questions  he  says: 

In  the  light  of  these  general  rules  the 
following  types  of  questions  have  been 
ruled  out  of  order:  Questions  seeking  in- 
formation about  matters  which  are  in  their 


nature  secret,  such  as  decisions  or  proceed- 
ings of  the  Cabinet,  or  Cabinet  committees; 
advice  given  to  the  Crown  by  law  officers, 

and  so  on. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the  light 
of  these  well  respected  rules  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  that  this  question  is  out  of  order  at  this 
time.  Now  I  did  not  have  the  time,  unfor- 
tunately, to  examine  our  own  rules  but  I 
suspect  that  they  would  be  quite  in  line  with 
what  I  have  just  read,  sir. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  second 
part  of  the  question  is  in  order  even  if  the 
May  authority  is  correct.  I  would  think  they 
are  both  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  the  member  perhaps 
knows,  I  expressed  some  doubt  this  morning 
when  the  question  arrived  at  my  office  that 
they  would  be  in  order.  And  I  also  expressed 
the  same  doubt  to  the  Minister's  secretary 
when  the  question  was  referred  to  that  office. 
Now  since  the  Minister  has  refreshed  my 
memory  on  the  learned  authority.  Sir  Erskine 
May,  on  this  matter,  I  would  declare  them 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Young:  The  second  part  as  well,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  care  to  ask  the  second  part  of  his 
question  on  another  occasion  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  him  the  information. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  My  question 
to  the  House  leader  is,  is  The  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  going  to  conform  to  the  federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  in:  (1)  calling  for 
chartered  banks  to  hold  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  trust  company,  and 
(2)  is  Ontario  going  to  enforce  the  forbidding 
of  directors  of  chartered  banks  sitting  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tions asked  do  not  deal  with  the  federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Act  and  they 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Ontario  Act.  The 
items  mentioned  are  possibly  being  con- 
sidered as  an  amendment  to  The  Bank  Act 
or  new  legislation  strictly  in  the  federal  field. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  for  the 
Attorney  General:  In  view  of  the  widespread 
practice  of  wire-tapping  in  the  United  States 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  an 
agency  offers  its  services  for  a  fee  to  detect 
if  your  telephone  is  being  bugged.    Will  the 
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Minister  advise  if  this  service  is  available  in 
Ontario?  To  M^hat  extent  is  the  public  of 
Ontario  protected  from  phone  bugging  and 
is  it  illegal,  and  how  many  convictions  were 
there  in  1966,  and  what  is  the  position  of  the 
government  on  this  type  of  action? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  note  that  the  question  is  confined 
to  telephone  bugging  and  the  first  part  of 
the  question  refers  to  some  agency  in  the 
United  States  which  apparently  offers  its 
services  for  a  fee  to  detect  if  the  telephone  is 
being  bugged.  I  have  not  read  the  article  in 
the  New  York  Times,  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  agency  and  I  do  not  know  if  it  exists  in 
Canada  or  if  this  service  is  available. 

The  second  part  of  the  question— to  what 
extent  are  the  public  of  Ontario  protected 
from  phone  bugging?  There  is  The  Tele- 
phone Act  of  Ontario  which  makes  it  illegal 
to  tamper  with  or  trespass  upon  phone  serv- 
ices, and,  therefore,  this  makes  it  illegal. 
There  is  a  similar  statute  in  the  federal  field, 
having  to  do  with  telephone  company  in- 
stallations. 

As  to  the  third  part  of  the  question  "is  it 
illegal?"— yes,  if  it  contravenes  those  two 
statutory  Acts. 

Fourth,  how  many  convictions  in  1966?  To 
my  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  no 
informations  laid  in  this  area  at  all  and  no 
convictions,  of  course,  obtained  either  with 
respect  to  telephones  in  Ontario,  or  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  with  respect  to  telephones  which 
come  under  federal  control  and  jurisdiction. 

The  last  part  of  the  question,  part  5:  What 
is  the  position  of  the  government  on  this  type 
of  action?  I  do  not  know  whether  that  refers 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  the  action  of 
the  agency  in  protecting  you,  or  the  telephone 
bugging.  In  any  event  I  have  not  discussed, 
with  the  government,  its  position  on  the 
matter.  I  have  made  our  position  known  from 
our  own  department  at  federal-provincial 
conferences  on  crime. 

In  answer  to  a  question  earlier  this  session 
—the  hon.  member  will  find  that  at  page  85 
of  Hansard— it  had  to  do  with  the  tapping  by 
electronic  devices  of  conversations,  including 
telephone.  The  position  which  I  stated  in 
Hansard  which  the  hon.  member  will  find  is 
that  if  such  evidence  is  to  be  obtained  in 
criminal  prosecutions  —  criminal  cases  —  it 
should  only  be  done  after  application  to  a 
court,  where  the  court  can  hear  the  necessity 
or  the  circumstances  for  which  it  is  required. 
The  applicant  needs  the  approval  of  the  court 
by  an  order. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  could  not  assess  my 
last  question- 
Mr.    Speaker:    Does    the    member   have    a 
supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  But  I 
want  to  say  that  any  similarity  between  the 
questions  they  accept  and  the  ones  I  give  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  purely  coincidental,  because 
you  change  them  the  way  you  want  to.  That 
is  why  the  Minister  does  not  get  any  sense 
out  of  the  question.  I  would  suggest  we  get 
away  from  this  nonsense,  this  hypocrisy  of 
questions,  and  let  them  go  through  as  they 
are  given. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
member  that  his  question  to  the  Attorney 
General  is  exactly  as  it  was  submitted  to  my 
office.  There  was  no  changing  whatsoever  of 
that  particular  question.  The  only  question 
that  was  edited  was  the  question  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  will  bow  to  you. 

My  question  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food:  Is  the  Minister  aware  of  a  pur- 
ported statement  by  A.  G.  E.  Child,  president 
of  Bums  Packers  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  when 
he  states  that  meat  packing  firms  of  Ontario 
should  decide  upon  vertical  integration  of  the 
beef  packing  industry?  Would  the  Minister 
and  the  government  consider  legislation  to 
block  such  a  move? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
what  form  this  question  was  in  when  it  was 
first  asked,  but  my  reply  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question  is  "no".  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
anything  the  president  of  Burns  Packers  said 
in  this  regard.  The  answer  to  the  second 
question  is  that  it  is  piu-ely  hypothetical,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  deserves  an  answer  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  no  plan  on  integra- 
tion at  all? 

Another  question  for  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
cultmre  and  Food:  What  steps  are  being 
taken  with  regard  to  news  reports  that  1,000 
Mennonite  farmers  are  involved  in  Waterloo 
county  in  refusing  to  become  licensed  under 
the  Ontario  milk  marketing  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  apparently  believes  everything  he 
reads  in  the  papers.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion,   I    would    say    that    the    Ontario    milk 
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marketing  board  believes  that  there  are  about 
50  or  60  Mennonite  farmers,  which  is  quite  a 
difference  from  1,000,  shipping  fluid  milk, 
who  have  refused  to  complete  licence  appli- 
cation forms  as  requested  by  the  Ontario 
milk  marketing  board. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
licences  are  required  by  the  Ontario  milk 
marketing  board,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  The  milk  marketing  board  has  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  head  official  of  that  seg- 
ment of  the  Mennonite  church  and  with  his 
approval  is  calling  on  each  of  the  producers 
of  fluid  milk  to  secure  the  information  re- 
quired on  the  licence  application  form.  This 
information  will  be  verified  by  the  personnel 
of  the  milk  marketing  board  who  will  sign 
the  form  on  behalf  of  the  milk  producers. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  member  really  has 
two  questions  and  they  are  sort  of  inter- 
related. If  he  would  give  them  both  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  the  member  for  Nipissing 
(Mr.  Smith)  then  would  give  his  question,  I 
think  perhaps  the  Minister  would  like  to 
answer  the  three  because  they  all  relate  upon 
the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Young:  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  first  question  is:  What  staff  is  now 
employed  by  the  branch  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  policing  complaints  under 
The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act;  is  the  staff  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  complaints  lodged  with 
it?  And  the  second  question  is:  (1)  What  is 
the  status  of  the  directives  issued  by  R.  G. 
MacCormac,  registrar  of  used  cars  dealers, 
on  February  4,  1967  in  respect  to  the  sale  of 
used  rental  cars  and  the  turning  back  of 
speedometers?  (2)  Can  a  violator  of  such 
directives  during  the  time  they  were  in  force 
be  prosecuted?  (3)  Were  the  changes  in  the 
directives  made  on  February  16,  1967  re- 
leased to  the  press  and  made  public  as  were 
the  original  directives  of  February  4,  1967,  so 
that  the  public  was  aware  that  the  protection 
of  the  original  directive  no  longer  obtained? 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Minister  inform  the  House  whether 
legislation  is  contemplated  to  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  a  vendor  of  a  used  car  to  change  the 
mileage  register  on  the  speedometer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  answer  to  the  first 
question,  there  are  some  22  persons  in  the 


branch  dealing  with  used  cars.  As  to  whether 
the  staff  is  able  to  keep  up  with  the  com- 
plaints lodged  with  it,  the  answer  is  "yes." 
There  is  no  backlog  of  complaints.  Then 
there  was  a  three-part  question,  and  I  would 
point  out,  as  explained  in  the  House  yester- 
day, that  we  are  not  as  the  hon.  member's 
question  suggests,  dealing  with  directives. 
We  are  discussing  bulletins  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  registration  and  examination 
branch  as  part  of  an  education  programme 
aimed  at  raising  standards  generally  in  the 
used  car  business. 

The  bulletins  referred  to  in  today's  ques- 
tion are  being  carefully  examined  to  see 
whether  they  conform  with  provisions  laid 
down  in  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  1964. 
Our  review  of  the  legislation  indicates  that 
certain  changes  may  be  desirable.  Draft 
amendments  are  presently  being  prepared.  It 
is  the  government's  desire  that  this  legislation 
fulfill  its  original  intended  purpose,  namely, 
to  protect  the  public  against  undesirable  and 
unacceptable  business  practices.  This  we 
intend  to  do. 

Bulletins  of  the  type  referred  to  can  serve 
a  very  useful  and  informative  purpose,  but 
they  must  conform  with  the  legislation  in- 
volved. 

There  was  a  third  question  with  respect  to 
legislation,  and  the  answer  is  that  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  amend  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act,  1964  where  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  fullest  measure  of  control  may  be 
exercised  without  interfering  with  the  normal, 
ethical  practices  of  dealing  in  used  cars  in 
Ontario. 

I  point  out  that  the  existence  of  the  Act 
and  the  administration  of  it  have  been  worth- 
while. It  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  stability 
to  the  used  car  business  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  accept  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

It  is  simply  this:  there  were  people  who  did 
business  during  this  period  relying  upon  the 
news  reports  of  the  directives.  Are  those 
people  in  error?  Have  they  any  protection, 
or  were  those  directives  at  fault  and  there 
was  no  such  protection?  This  is  the  informa- 
tion that  I  would  like. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  have  to  con- 
sider that  further.  That  information  is  not 
available  at  the  moment. 

The  bulletins  are  issued  against  the  legisla- 
tion itself.  There  is  an  ultimate  control  with 
respect  to  the  renewal  of  licences  but  that  is 
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not  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about  and  I 
do  not  think  the  hon.  member  has  that  in 
mind.  I  will  be  looking  at  this  again,  probably 
later  today  and  tomorrow,  because  if  there 
are  amendments  to  that  Act  required  to  give 
the  necessary  control  that  I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  this  House  wants,  then  they  will  be 
advanced. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  we  will  have  the  status  of 
the  people  who  bought  during  this  interreg- 
num clarified? 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  Minister 
explain  whether  the  proposed  amendments 
that  he  speaks  of  would  cover  all  vendors  or 
only  used  car  dealers?  The  amendments  he 
speaks  of  are  to  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  will  appear  when 
the  amendments  are  introduced. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works. 

Has  the  Minister  given  consideration  to 
the  payment  for  prescription  drugs  for  persons 
on  welfare? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): There  is  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  The 
member  intended  his  question  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Pubhc  Welfare. 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  "yes". 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
Clerk  of  the  House:  First  order. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  the  society  of 
industrial  and  cost  accountants  of  Ontario. 

Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  Samia  board 
of  education  and  the  Samia  suburban  high 
school  district. 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  public 
school  board  of  section  1  of  the  township  of 
Moose  in  the  district  of  Cochrane. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Empire 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifth  order.  Re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion, 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  commit- 
tee on  ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve  that  every  one 
of  us  in  this  House  is  concerned  with  keeping 
taxes  down  and  providing  maximum  services 
with  the  funds  available  to  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  say  that  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  has  this  in  mind  and  so 
do  we,  but  we,  sir,  have  a  different  approach 
to  this  problem,  an  approach  that  is  based  on 
a  freedom  of  action  that  a  government  that 
has  been  in  oflBce  for  close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
century  cannot  possibly  achieve. 

We  in  the  Liberal  Party  are  offering  new 
pohcies,  new  people  and  a  new  programme  to 
the  electors  of  the  province,  which  when 
they  accept  it,  as  they  will  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, will  return  this  province  to  a  position 
where  many  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
unsolvable  for  so  many  years,  will  be  solved 
under  our  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at  least  five  specific 
items  that  have  to  do  with  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  in  the  months  gone  by,  and 
which  will  continue  into  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  and  are  covered  by  this  Budget,  that 
I  would  hke  to  deal  with  specifically  in  the 
time  that  is  available  to  me  this  afternoon. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  Centen- 
nial museum  that  is  being  built  by  the  people 
of  this  province  to  celebrate  our  100th  anni- 
versary in  Confederation.  I  personally  regret 
that  the  responsible  Minister,  the  Minister  of 
Tourism  and  Information  (Mr.  Auld)  is  not 
in  his  seat,  because  I  feel  that  the  informa- 
tion that  I  would  bring  before  you,  sir,  and 
the  House  this  afternoon  is  of  a  serious  nature 
and  one  that  will  very  definitely  l)e  of  some 
concern— or  should  be  of  concern— to  him  and 
all  members  of  the  House. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the 
fact,  sir,  that  the  plans  laid  out  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Robarts)  in  1964 
for  a  programme  to  celebrate  the  Centennial 
of  Confederation  in  this  province  have  gone 
very  much  astray  and  that  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity and  no  chance  of  completing  this  pro- 
gramme in  time  for  Centennial  year.  This  is 
an  argument  that  was  put  before  the  House 
last  year,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  refer  to  it 
again,  but  it  is  on  really  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter that  I  want  to  bring  your  attention  this 
afternoon. 

The  second  criticism  associated  with  it, 
besides  the  unwarranted  delay  associated  with 
its  construction,  has  to  do  with  the  mounting 
costs  of  this  project.  We  know  that  it  began 
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as  a  $5  million  project,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  federal  government  and  now  the  recent 
quotes  put  it  in  excess  of  $30  million.  I 
would  be  unfair  if  I  did  not  recall  to  your 
mind,  sir,  that  this  is  associated  with  a  gen- 
eral expansion  of  the  whole  plan  for  this 
museum. 

Nevertheless,  the  expansion  of  time  over 
which  this  building  is  going  to  be  constructed 
is  surely  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  reason  for 
unwarranted  expansion  in  costs.  But  beyond 
that,  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  fur- 
ther that  although  the  Minister  in  charge  had 
indicated  over  the  past  many  months  that 
he  had  complete  confidence  in  those  who 
had  the  responsibility  for  developing  this 
museum,  we  have  seen  in  the  press  news  of 
the  resignation  of  the  top  officials  for  this 
project,  and  this  afternoon  I  want  to  bring 
some  further  information  on  this  particular 
matter  to  your  attention. 

Now  I  would  say,  sir,  that  since  the  Prime 
Minister  first  announced  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  centre  in  Toronto's  Don 
Valley  back  in  August  of  1964,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  complex  has  risen  from  $5  million 
to  $30  million,  and  there  have  been  dis- 
tressing reports  of  unrest  among  the  senior 
members  of  the  staff  resulting  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  director,  an  associate  director,  and 
an  assistant  director. 

In  view  of  these  harsh  facts,  and  since  a 
vital  part  of  the  centre  is  at  stake  in  all  this 
administrative  confusion,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  matter  must  be  brought  before  the  House 
at  this  time.  The  people  of  Ontario  deserve  to 
know  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes 
and  who  is  responsible  for  the  inadequate 
conduct  of  our  affairs.  I  intend  to  air  in  this 
House,  sir,  charges  that  the  government  is 
guilty  of  irresponsibility  and  gross  misman- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  Centennial 
centre,  and  that  a  Deputy  Minister,  acting 
on  the  direct  instruction  of  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  contravened  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  changing  the  administrative  makeup 
of  the  Centennial  centre. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  the  evidence  support- 
ing this  charge  that  has  been  made  by  others, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  of  resignation  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  on  August  16,  1966, 
by  the  centre's  former  director.  Dr.  George 
MacBeath,  one  of  seven  senior  staff  members 
who  have  resigned  in  the  past  six  months. 
Now  this  gentleman,  I  would  say,  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  dealing 
with  the  responsible  Minister  and  had  seen 
fit  to  go  over  his  head  and  present  his  letter 
of  resignation,  with  the  facts  associated  with 
it,  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario.  I  invite 


the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  returns  to  his 
seat,  and  the  House  leader  (Mr.  Rowntree)  in 
his  absence,  to  table  the  correspondence  if 
he  sees  fit. 

I  would  say  in  passing  that  the  government 
has  had  very  high  regard  for  and  confidence 
in  the  professional  competence  of  the  men 
who  resigned.  They  have  expressed  the  same 
type  of  confidence  in  the  men  who  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  to  take  their  place 
and  direct  these  affairs  in  the  months  that 
lie  ahead.  Only  last  year  the  Minister  of 
Tourism  and  Information  described  the  men 
working  on  the  project,  and  I  quote  from 
Hansard: 

—as  fine  a  staff  as  any  project  or  centre 
of  science  and  technology  in  the  world. 

He  further  told  this  House  that  the  morale 
of  the  staff  is  excellent  and  that  the  govern- 
ment owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  them, 
and  I  quote  again  from  Hansard: 

—for   the   truly   amazing   work   they   have 
been  doing  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

He  also  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  centre  has  the  best  scientific  and  dis- 
play advice  it  is  possible  to  obtain  to  add 
to  the  very  high  qualifications  of  the  staff 
we  have  already  recruited. 

Now,  Mr.   Speaker,  the  letter  of  resignation 
from  Dr.  MacBeath  to  the  hon  Prime  Minister 
contains    some    stinging   words    for   the    gov- 
ernment, and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  it 
fairly  extensively.  As  I  have  said  I  have  in- 
vited the  government  to  table  the  document 
in  toto   as   is   their  right.    Dr.    MacBeath   is 
formerly  director  of  the  New  Brunswick  pro- 
vincial museum,  the  oldest  such  institution  in 
Canada,  and  he  writes  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 
The  series  of  actions  done  in  the  name 
of  the  board  of  the  government  over  the 
past  nine  months  jeopardizes  the  future  of 
the  emerging  centre  of  science   and  tech- 
nology in  such  a  manner,   and  to   such   a 
degree,    that    I    feel    very    strongly    real 
danger    now    exists    of    bringing    discredit 
rather  than  honour  to  our  Centennial  ob- 
servance. 

This  is  the  crux  of  my  argument.  This  is  a 
matter  of  high  concern.  The  government  un- 
doubtedly has  the  right  to  fire  its  officials  if 
they  appear  to  be  incompetent  after  they 
have  undertaken  their  duties,  but  the  manner 
in  which  this  particular  situation  was  handled 
by  the  government  and  the  responsible  Min- 
ister is  absolutely  inadmissible.  It  has  never 
been  made  public,  and  I  feel  that  since  it 
involves  $30  million  our  Centennial  project— 
which  will  probably  be  a  minimum  of  two 
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years  late— that  it  is  a  matter  of  high  public 
concern.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  to 
continue  my  remarks  along  these  veins. 

Dr.  MacBeath  says  he  wrote  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  because  the  Prime  Minister 
had,  and  I  quote: 

assumed  personal  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  obviously  tangled  affairs  of 
the  centre. 

I  want  to  interject  here  that  this  is  the 
first  indication  we  have  had  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  had  to  take  a  hand  in  sorting 
out  what  had  become  an  embarrassing  en- 
tanglement of  government  red  tape  and  over- 
lapping of  responsibility.  It  would  appear  now 
that  the  Prime  Minister,  through  his  investiga- 
tion, was  simply  seeking  out  the  truth  so  that 
he  could  bury  it  deeper  than  it  was  before. 
The  letter  continues,  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  received  assurance  transmitted  from 
you  that  I  would  have  ample  opportunity 
to  air  my  views  and  I  waited  for  that 
opportunity.  I  was  further  led  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  an  inquiry,  an  action 
which  I  would  have  welcomed.  Instead  of 
this  I  found  myself  faced  with  a  proposal 
which,  I  was  informed,  has  your  approval 
and  that  of  the  government  as  well  as  the 
formal  endorsement  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  This  was  put  to  me  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
Collins  —  presumably  representing  you  —  by 
Mr.  O.  Jones  and  Mr.  W.  Twaits,  presum- 
ably representing  the  centre's  board. 

I  would  say,  in  my  own  words,  that  the 
decision  had  been  made  to  fire  this  man.  To 
go  on  from  the  letter: 

The  solution  arrived  at  without  consulta- 
tion with  me  was  then  explained.  There 
was,  effectively,  no  discussion  about  the 
the  centre's  problems,  but  only  about  the 
details  of  this  solution  and  finally,  con- 
sidering how  far  its  approval  and  support 
had  gone  before  I  was  called  in,  it  had 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  inevitable.  The 
proposal  itself,  from  the  operating  stand- 
point at  best  makes  it  next  to  impossible 
to  achieve  the  centre  that  you  yourself  des- 
cribed two  years  ago.  More  than  this,  the 
proposal  from  the  standpoint  of  a  con- 
scientious museum  professional,  is  both 
unacceptable  and  insulting. 

Later  in  the  letter,  Mr.  MacBeath  discusses 
the  proposal  in  more  detail  and  suggests  that 
ii  was  made  following  the  government's  dis- 
covery that  it  had  grossly  underestimated  the 
total  cost  of  the  centre.  I  quote  further  from 
the  letter: 

This  alarming  difference  in  the  cost 
estimate  from  the  amount  that  government 


had  approved  originally  brought  with  it  a 
tightening  of  controls  and  the  imposition 
of  further  authorizing  procedures  not  on 
capital  costs  but  on  expenditure  of  current 
funds  which  were  not  involved  in  the 
capital  increases. 

These  restrictions  imposed  on  a  staff 
already  familiar  with  requirements  of 
public  accountability  for  funds  spent,  began 
to  make  impossible  adherence  to  very  diffi- 
cult schedules  because  delays  in  the 
approval  of  expenditures  were  being 
imposed  by  officials  having  no  operational 
responsibihty  for  the  results.  The  pressures 
caused  by  the  alarming  rise  in  commitments 
also  had  the  effect  of  downgrading  the 
importance  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
resulted  in  the  assumption  by  the  Minister 
and  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  In- 
formation, as  well  as  by  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  a  role  inconsistent 
with  the  active  incorporation. 

That  role  became  one  of  close  involv- 
ment  with  the  day  to  day  operations  of 
the  centre  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
director's  authority  to  spend  was  limited  to 
$4  for  petty  cash  items  and  to  $150  for 
items  purchased  through  requisitions  ap- 
proved. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tional limitations  imposed  and  defined  on 
the  very  organization  that  was  to  outfit 
and  be  housed  in  the  centre  whose  cost 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $25  million. 
While  all  concerned  were  alarmed  over 
rising  building  costs  this  should  not  warrant 
the  implication  that  the  director  was  some- 
how at  fault,  nor  should  it  warrant  the 
imposition  of  self-defeating  controls  on  the 
staff,  especially  with  respect  to  current 
budgetary  expenditures  connected  with  pro- 
grammes that  had  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  trustees. 

More  than  this,  it  should  be  realized  that 
the  director's  estimate  of  the  sum  required 
for  exhibits,  collections  and  the  fitting  out 
of  specialized  space— $3  million  from  gov- 
ernment and  $2  million  from  other  sources 
over  a  three  year  period— was  not  altered 
from  the  original  proposal  made  late  in 
1964. 

Dr.  MacBeath  explains  that  in  view  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  institution,  he  was 
obliged  to  see  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information,  to  offer  in  his  own  words: 

solutions  I  sincerely  believe  had  to  be 
imposed  if  the  centre  was  to  become  the 
institution  described  in  our  Act  of  incor- 
poration.  The  outcome  of  this  was  that  the 
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chairman,  whom  I  criticized  severely,  was 
brought  into  the  Minister's  confidence  and 
I  was  presented  by  the  Deputy  Minister 
with  a  draft  directive  which  effectively 
placed  the  chairman  in  the  position  of 
director  and  which  was  patently  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

I  would  say  that  in  quoting  the  former  direc- 
tor, he  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Minister  had  contravened  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  appro- 
priate Minister  would  answer  this,  in  this 
connection,  when  the  time  is  given  for  him 
to  do  so. 

The  director  who  had  been  dismissed  by 
these  particular  proposals  and  in  this  meeting 
that  he  describes,  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  deputy  the  fact  that  surely 
this  was  an  extremely  controversial  matter. 
The  deputy  agreed  that  some  sort  of  arbitra- 
tion might  be  the  fairest  way  out  for  all 
concerned. 

To  quote  later  then,  from  the  letter  of 
resignation: 

Two  days  later  on  May  3,  1966,  despite 
assurance  by  the  chairman  to  the  secretary 
at  noon  that  no  agenda  changes  were  to  be 
made,  the  board  was  asked  to  consider 
at  2.30  p.m.  at  an  unscheduled  agenda  item 
complete  with  prepared  copies,  a  statement 
and  the  identical  draft  directly  referred  to 
above  which  the  Minister  wished  to  have 
examined  and  endorsed. 

As  a  result  of  my  protest  at  the  eflFects 
of  the  draft  directive  and  its  method  of 
presentation,  the  board  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  chairman  and  director 
and  report  back  with  its  recommendations 
to  the  board.  Despite  the  clear  direction 
given  by  the  board  respecting  makeup  and 
responsibility  of  the  committee  neither  its 
actual  composition  nor  its  proceedings  met 
with  the  requirement  of  the  pertinent  board 
motion.  What  was  termed  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  was  chaired  by  the  Minister  on 
May  10  and  decisions  were  reached.  No 
proper  inquiry  has  been  held  nor  has  the 
committee  reported  its  recommendations 
to  the  board. 

The  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  continues  as 

follows: 

Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed  a 
series  of  actions  that  bypassed  both  board 
and  director,  contravened  the  Act  and 
ignored  by-laws  as  well  as  formal  and  in- 
formal agreements  made  at  the  time  of  my 
acceptance  of  the  position  of  director  and 
since  then.    The  Act  makes  the  board  of 


trustees  responsible  for  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  centre  and  makes  the  director 
responsible  for  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  the  centre  subject  only  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  board. 
Despite  this  a  paid  three-man  advisory 
committee  with  sweeping  powers  involving 
exhibits,  content  and  collection,  a  com- 
mittee reporting  and  responsible  only  to  the 
chairman  was  appointed  in  May  by  the 
Minister.  To  implement  the  usurped  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  and  producing  the 
contents  of  both  the  CNE  preview  and  the 
centre  proper  a  separate  stajff  reporting  to 
the  chairman  was  recruited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  draw  to  your  attention 
that  since  the  time  this  letter  was  written, 
even  though  a  special  programme  was  laid 
on,  new  people  brought  in,  former  advisers 
and  directors  who  had  had  the  confidence  of 
the  government  in  such  glowing  terms  just  a 
few  months  before,  that  even  this  new  group 
has  had  to  cancel  its  plan  for  a  special  Cen- 
tennial showing  of  exhibits  at  the  Canadian 
national  exhibition. 

Every  one  of  their  plans  has  gone  wrong. 
At  a  time  when  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  him- 
self, are  terribly  enthused  at  taking  part  in 
the  Centennial  celebration  that  is  approach- 
ing with  the  coming  of  summer,  Ontario  itself 
has  been  almost  unbelievably  unable  in  the 
formation  of  its  own  Centennial  project- 
It  is  not  laughable,  it  is  very  serious,  a 
matter  of  $30  million,  late  construction  pro- 
grammes, very  serious  charges  associated  with 
the  legislation  and  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  province  itself. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): What  happened  to  Phil  Givens'  plan? 

Mr.   Nixon:   Now  Mr.    Speaker,   it  is  true 

that  this  letter  is  a  lengthy  one- 
Mr.   D.   C.   MacDonald  (York  South):    He 

was  the  latest  go-go  candidate! 

Mr.  Nixon:  —and  I  would  say  that  in  read- 
ing the  excerpts  from  it  I  am  not  choosing 
those  that  are  any  more  damning  as  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned  than  others.  But 
I  have  tried  to  shorten  the  presentation,  not 
in  any  way  to  draw  away  from  the  importance 
of  the  charges  made  and  the  general  mess  in 
the  situation,  but  simply  in  the  interests  of 
saving  time.  But  in  completing  this  part  of 
my  remarks,  I  would  quote  further  from  Dr. 
MacBeath's   letter   of  resignation: 

Note  must  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that 

without  the  prior  knowledge  of  either  the 
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board  or  the  director,  the  organization  and 
methods  branch  of  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  ordered  to  carry  out  a  study  of 
the  centre's  organization.  This  examination 
had  my  full  cooperation  despite  the  fact 
that  the  director  and  staflE  were  expected 
to  adhere  to  schedules,  a  no-hiring  edict 
was  imposed,  official  job  offers  were  with- 
drawn, salary  adjustments  for  some  em- 
ployees delayed  pending  completion  of  that 
study. 

The  results  of  the  study  and  its  implica- 
tions are  still  unknown  to  me— 

And  I  would  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  unknown  to 
this  Legislature  or  the  people  of  Ontario: 

—although  the  eflFect  in  terms  of  delay  is 
drastic. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  tragic  episode  of 
this  series  of  events.  The  decision  to  scrap 
one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of  the  Cen- 
tennial centre,  in  order  to  more  than  double 
the  exhibition  space  from  60,000  or  70,000 
square  feet  to  about  150,000  square  feet. 

I  should  say  that  when  the  government 
talks  about  changes  in  costs  and  refer  to  the 
expansion  of  the  space  available  for  exhibits, 
they  do  not  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
expansion  is  achieved  only  by  doing  away 
with  some  of  the  parts  of  the  original  plan 
that  many  people,  knowledgeable  in  these 
matters  consider  essential.  I  quote  from  the 
letter: 

Due  to  costs,  thought  has  been  given  to 
deleting  a  portion  of  the  centre.  Both 
board  and  director  had  recommended 
strongly  against  such  an  action.  However 
a  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Swinton,  then 
director  of  the  Royal  Ontario  museum,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  centre's  board  of 
trustees  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  which  reference  has  been  made 
earlier  in  this  letter,  a  report  prepared 
without  consultation  with  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  centre's  director  and  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  advisory  committee  though  at 
least  one  of  the  two  other  members  denied 
knowledge  of  the  report  or  the  issue  in- 
volved, resulted  in  a  Ministerial  decision 
not  to  restore  the  deleted  building  portion. 
Consequently,  without  library  facilities, 
curatorial  quarters,  conservation  and  photo- 
graphic laboratories  and  practically  no 
reserve  collection  space  which  is  the  result 
of  the  deletion  decision,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  centre  as  planned  to 
operate. 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  Dr.  MacBeath 
says: 


It  is  inevitable  that  the  elimination  of 
the  part  of  the  structure  housing  the  most 
vital  of  the  museum  functions,  the  cavalier 
treatment  of  professionals  and  a  clear 
indication  of  control  by  a  small  group  of 
very  specific  interests  will  encourage  con- 
clusions that  the  centre  will  be  just  another 
trade  fair. 

Now  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  compare  our 
own  Centennial  centre,  and  the  difficulties 
that  the  government  has  experienced  in  bring- 
ing it  to  fruition,  with  what  has  been  done  in 
Manitoba.  They  have  embarked  on  a  similar 
project,  to  be  called  the  Manitoba  museum  of 
man  and  nature,  and  it  will  include  a  com- 
plex providing  a  total  of  47,000  square  feet  of 
exhibition  space,  16,000  square  feet  of  labora- 
tories and  offices,  10,000  square  feet  of  work- 
shops and  6,000  square  feet  for  a  library. 

In  other  words,  a  balance  museum,  one 
that  is  modem  in  concept  and  scope  and  one 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  that  province. 

I  bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  ours  in 
Ontario  was  going  to  be  bigger  and  will  be 
bigger.  But  its  balance  has  been  lost  through 
the  Ministerial  directives  that  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  serious  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  original  concept  that  was 
described  to  this  House  in  1964  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Now  many  questions  arise  from  the  situa- 
tion. 

First,  when  are  we  going  to  get  the  Cen- 
tennial centre?  Second,  what  is  going  to  be 
the  final  cost  and  what  is  the  justification  for 
the  upward  changes  in  the  guesses,  and  this 
is  about  all  they  can  be,  as  we  have  noted 
over  the  years? 

Will  there  be  a  serious  impairment  of  the 
ability  of  the  centre  to  update  its  displays? 
What  will  be  the  eflFect  on  the  educational  or 
instructional  value  of  the  centre  and  what 
will  the  final  cost  be  by  the  time  it  is  com- 
pleted? 

Now  these  charges  are  important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  will  refer  to  them  I  know  in 
the  estimates,  when  the  Minister  can  answer 
them  more  specffically,  but  they  are  very 
serious  and  they  are  matters  that  I  certainly 
am  personally  very  concerned  with. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  summary,  that  over 
a  period  of  approximately  three  years,  we 
have  seen  the  project  degenerate  from  one  in 
which  all  members  were  enthusiastically  in 
support,  to  one  in  which  there  is  very  little 
support  any  more,  because  we  do  not  know 
when  we  are  going  to  see  it.  We  are  very 
concerned    about   the    expenditures    and   we 
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are  really  lacking  in  confidence  that  the  Min- 
ister and  his  advisers  are  capable  of  bringing 
order  out  of  the  chaos  that  has  developed 
under  his  direction. 

There  is  one  final  point  associated  with  the 
museum  that  I  have  been  discussing,  and  that 
is  that  the  statute  which  brought  it  into  being 
some  years  ago  calls  for  an  annual  report  of 
its  progress  and  direction  to  the  House.  Now 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  such  report  has  been 
forthcoming.  The  only  public  information 
made  available  was  in  a  full-page  ad  taken 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  February 
15  this  year,  which  contains  pictures  and 
comments  from  the  various  members  of  the 
board. 

Now  these  members  themselves  are  men  of 
ability,  they  are  men  of  substance  in  this 
community  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  And  I 
feel  that  we  cannot  reflect  on  their  direction 
of  the  affair,  but  surely  they  have  abdicated 
their  responsibilities  to  the  government  and 
particularly  to  the  Minister.  We  want  a  re- 
port to  this  House,  we  want  some  explanation 
from  the  Minister  and  we  want  something  far 
more  than  simply  an  ad  taken  in  the  local 
Globe  and  Mail  which  does  not  have  the  cov- 
erage across  the  province  which  the  report 
would  have  had.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  full 
and  public  investigation  is  the  only  way  that 
Dr.  MacBeath's  charges  can  be  met,  or  the 
only  alternative  would  be  for  the  Minister  to 
take  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  give  a  full  and  complete 
answer  to  the  charges  that  have  been  made 
public  and  otherwise  to  his  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  comments  I 
would  like  to  make  on  another  matter  of 
public  importance  and  one  that  is  going  to 
have  considerable  effect  on  the  Budget  that 
is  before  us.  I  was  very  glad  that  a  few  days 
ago  the  Minister  of  Health  (Dr.  Dymond) 
saw  fit  to  take  part  in  the  Throne  Debate  and 
explain  the  difficulties  that  he  has  had  in 
bringing  into  being  the  Ontario  medical  in- 
surance plan  in  this  province.  I  know  that  he 
has  had  these  difficulties  and  he  carried  the 
heavy  load  of  responsibility,  but  surely  the 
programme  known  as  OMSIP,  which  was 
brought  into  being  with  $750,000  worth  of 
fanfare  last  year  has  been  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter for  all  of  us  as  individual  members  of  the 
House,  because  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  complaints  of  our  own  constituents  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  getting  to  be  on  a  daily 
basis,  as  the  citizens  of  this  province  try  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  medical  insurance 
that  we  enacted  a  year  ago  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, the  administration  for  which  has  been 


developed    under   the    direct    control    of   the 
Minister  of  Health. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  recalling  to 
your  mind,  sir,  some  of  the  developments 
associated  with  the  OMSIP  insurance  that  is 
in  force  in  the  province  at  the  present  time. 
You  know  that  before  the  election  of  1963, 
the  Prime  Minister  introduced  a  bill  known 
as  163  and  this  had  to  do  with  the  provision 
of  medical  insurance  in  Ontario.  This  per- 
mitted him  to  go  to  the  people  and  say  that 
medicare  was  an  accomplished  fact,  or  in  his 
own  grammatical  construction  it  was:  "Done". 

We  all  know  that  as  soon  as  we  returned 
to  the  Legislature  following  the  election  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  supporters 
were  returned  with  the  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment, it  became  apparent  that  medical 
insurance  was  not  "done"  at  all.  Bill  163  was 
dismissed  as  simply  a  piece  of  political  propa- 
ganda never  heard  from  again,  and  the  gov- 
ernment set  up  a  committee  of  investigation 
under  Dr.  Hagey.  The  Hagey  committee  met 
for  some  months  before  they  saw  fit  to  bring 
in  their  proposal. 

Now  I  submitted  at  that  time,  and  hon. 
members  on  all  sides  of  the  House  were  of 
the  opinion,  that  the  Hagey  committee  was 
redundant.  The  information  they  provided 
for  us  was  available  in  the  larger  and  more 
expensive  Hall  commission  that  had  func- 
tioned under  federal  auspices  and  it  was 
simply  a  holding  operation  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment time  to  make  up  its  mind  to  take 
the  plunge  into  this  area  of  pubHc  concern, 
the  necessity  for  which  all  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House  had  been  pressing  so  strenuously 
on  them  in  the  months  and  years  before  that 
time. 

Following  the  Hagey  committee  report,  the 
next  bill  that  received  our  consideration  was 
Bill  136,  in  1964.  This  was  debated  at  length 
and  was  carried  by  the  House,  but  no  action 
whatsoever  was  taken  until  the  following  ses- 
sion when,  with  Bill  6  of  1965,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  turned  itself  around  almost 
180  degrees  and  joined  with  those  in  the 
province  and  the  country  who  felt  that  some 
means  should  be  provided  whereby  public 
medical  insurance  would  be  provided  for  our 
people.  This  surely  was  the  kernel  and  the 
principle  of  Bill  6,  which  has  been  set  up  in 
the  year  gone  by  to  give  us  the  OMSIP  or 
the  medical  insurance  programme  that  is 
presently  in  operation  in  this  province. 

There  were  changes,  of  course.  I  said  the 
government  did  change  itself  around,  almost 
an  about-face.  They  went  for  public  opera- 
tion, and  this  required  them  to  purchase  a 
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building  in  Toronto  in  excess  of  $3  million 
and  to  hire  three  or  four  acres  of  untrained 
help  to  try  to  process  the  applications  that 
came  in  as  soon  as  the  programme  came  into 
being,  for  those  requiring  special  assistance 
in  the  spring  and  then  for  the  general  public 
in  July  of  1966. 

There  were  three  wasted  years  then  of  in- 
decision and  poor  planning,  but  behind  the 
scenes,  surely  Mr.  Speaker  the  government, 
and  particularly  the  responsible  Minister, 
should  have  known  where  they  were  going. 
They  should  have  been  lining  up  competent 
help,  they  should  have  been  visiting  the  medi- 
cal insurance  programmes  that  were  already 
in  operation  in  this  province  to  see  how  you 
do  this,  to  see  how  you  serve  people  in  this 
particular  way. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  you  some  of  the 
lack  of  planning,  during  the  months  that 
OMSIP  was  being  set  up  the  government 
itself  turned  to  the  London  Life  Insurance 
Company  for  a  private  programme  to  cover 
their  own  employees.  This  is  still  in  force 
as  far  as  I  know.  We  as  members  of  the 
Legislature  have  access  to  it.  It  showed  the 
lack  of  support  for  the  OMSIP  plan,  as  it 
was  introduced,  by  the  government  itself  and 
by  some  of  its  other  wings  and  other  services. 

So,  in  setting  up  this  particular  programme, 
I  have  said  there  was  lack  of  planning,  and 
certainly  we  as  members  dealing  with  the 
complaints  of  our  constituents  have  had  to 
deal  with  this  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  We 
could,  and  I  could  as  the  member  for  Brant, 
recount  occasions  by  the  score  on  which 
people  have  phoned  me.  They  have  sent  in 
their  cheques  and  their  applications  by  reg- 
istered letter  and  by  every  other  way  they 
could  think  of— except  perhaps  the  method  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  uses,  by  hiring  a 
Lands  and  Forests  plane  and  sending  his 
letter  directly  by  tliat  means— but  they  use 
every  possible  way  to  bring  their  apphcations 
to  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  OMSIP 
without  any  acknowledgment  whatsoever. 

I  still  have  some  of  these  cases  on  my 
file.  I  can  tell  members  of  an  instance  where 
a  lady  did  send  in  her  application,  accom- 
panied by  a  cheque  covering  her  premium. 
There  was  no  acknowledgment  whatsoever; 
and  five  months  later,  when  she  had  reason  to 
use  OMSIP,  the  doctors'  bills  were  sent  in 
and  it  was  denied  that  she  was  a  member. 

It  was  finally  straightened  out  through  some 
assistance  from  myself.  I  know  that  the 
director  himself  was  most  cooperative  in  all 
of  the  cases  I  have  put  before  him;  but  you 
know,  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  two  months 


after  it  was  straightened  out  a  nice  little 
white  card  arrived  in  the  mail  for  my  con- 
stituent saying:  "Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter".  She  had  not  communicated  with  them 
for  probably  three  months. 

The  situation  is  in  such  confusion  that  even 
the  Minister  of  Health  himself  is  having  diffi- 
culty in  justifying  it. 

Statistically,  I  would  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion, sir,  that  when  the  plan  began  its  opera- 
tion 45  per  cent  of  the  claims  were  rejected 
by  the  computers  for  not  having  enough 
information;  and  I  am  told,  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  claims  are  still  rejected.  Now  this 
would  compare  with  established  funds  and 
programmes  where  something  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  claims  have  to  go  back  for 
reservicing.  It  just  indicates  how  very  poor 
the  administration  is  as  far  as  OMSIP  is 
concerned. 

Specifically,  it  is  known  that  in  tlie  first 
five  months  of  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
gramme OMSIP  in  its  administration  got  four 
months  behind  in  its  paper  work,  in  its  servic- 
ing of  applications  and  in  the  sending  out  of 
its  payments.  Now  this  is  a  record  of  ineffici- 
ency, even  for  this  government.  All  of  us 
hope  it  can  be  corrected,  but  it  is  directed 
back  to  the  government  which  had  three 
years  in  which  to  prepare  for  this.  It  gives  us 
great  pause  when  we  see  that  the  government 
should  be,  and  must  be,  planning  to  make 
OMSIP  universal,  so  that  it  will  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  medicare  Act 
vv'hich  will  come  into  force  on  July  1  of  1968. 
We  wonder  what  your  plans  are  in  meshing 
OMSIP  in  the  province  of  Ontario  with  this 
federal  plan  when  it  comes  into  force. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
you  know,  and  my  friends  in  the  government 
know,  the  plan  has  been  postponed  largely  to 
accommodate  the  insufficiencies  of  this  pro- 
vincial government  in  not  meeting  the  need. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
is  going  to  take  the  steps,  as  outlined  in  their 
Budget,  to  make  OMSIP  universal,  which  is 
what  we  said  it  should  be  when  it  came  into 
being,  so  that  it  will  mesh  with  the  federal 
plan  and  50  per  cent  of  the  costs  can  then 
be  met  from  the  federal  treasury. 

This  is  what  we  look  forward  to.  This  is 
the  modern  concept  of  the  sharing  of  the 
responsibility  for  providing  adequate  medical 
services  for  the  people  of  Ontario  and  for 
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Canada.  We  certainly  hope  that  this  gov- 
ernment is  more  adequately  prepared  to  plan 
for  this  change  than  they  were  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  itself. 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  matters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  associated  with  OMSIP's  operation 
in  its  first  few  months,  that  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention  which  are  probably  of  more 
serious  implications  than  the  plan  itself. 

First  there  has  been  the  effect  on  hospital 
outpatient  departments.  For  some  years 
medical  services  in  outpatient  departments 
were  for  the  most  part  given  free  of  charge. 
If  a  person  had  medical  insurance,  the 
hospital  usually  referred  him  to  a  nearby 
doctor.  If  the  patient  was  not  covered  he 
was  in  many  cases  treated  and  no  fee  was 
charged.  The  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission recognized  this  and  gave  the  hospitals 
a  grant  of  $2.25  for  each  person  treated  in  an 
outpatient  department,  and  this  grant  struc- 
ture continues. 

With  OMSIP,  all  welfare  cases  are  covered. 
Insofar  as  payment  is  concerned,  a  visit  to  an 
outpatient  department  is  considered  the  same 
as  a  visit  to  a  doctor's  office.  OMSIP  pays 
90  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule  or  $3.60,  so 
the  taxpayers  are  footing  a  $5.85  bill  instead 
of  $2.25  for  this  purpose  because  we  are 
still,  as  a  government,  reimbursing  the 
hospitals  for  their  outpatient  responsibilities. 
We  are  paying,  through  OMSIP,  the  90  per 
cent  regular  payment  for  those  in  need  who 
are  covered  and  who  take  the  call  as  a  regular 
doctor's  call. 

If  this  is  going  to  continue  I  ask  you,  sir, 
why  should  it  continue?  Surely  there  should 
be  some  coordination  between  the  hospital 
services  commission  and  OMSIP  so  that  this 
could  be  worked  out  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  going  to  need  the  service  in  the 
future.  Is  there  some  method  to  this;  or  is 
it  that  the  two  government  operations  have 
never   gotten  together   for   any   consultation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  quite  a  number  of  hospitals 
doctors  have  formed  staff  associations  con- 
nected with  the  outpatient  department.  The 
doctors  work  in  the  outpatient  department  or 
in  some  cases  get  interns  to  do  the  work  for 
them.  The  association's  billing  and  book- 
keeping is  handled  by  an  accountant  or  a 
trust  company,  and  I  understand  these  gentle- 
men go  right  in,  set  up  their  desks  in  the 
outpatient  department  and  see  that  everybody 
who  gets  a  sliver  removed,  or  any  of  the 
other  treatments  of  a  minor  nature  that  take 
place  under  those  circumstances,  are  marked 
down  in  the  great  book  and  the  report  is 
sent  to  OMSIP  for  payment  in  full. 


An  intern  who  under  these  circumstances 
is  moonlighting,  and  in  many  cases  I  suppose 
they  must  do  this  in  order  to  augment  the 
money  that  is  available  to  them  from  their 
general  work,  may  see  25  people  in  a  five- 
hour  shift  and  charge  them  an  average  of 
$10,  for  a  total  of  $250.  I  say  may-I  am  told 
this  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 

The  association  pays  the  intern  $50  to  $75 
for  this  five  hours'  work  and  the  rest  goes 
into  the  pot.  Some  associations  turn  over 
most  of  this  money  to  the  hospital  because 
they  use  the  outpatient  department  for  this 
purpose. 

This  is  another  reason  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  grant  of  $2.25  a  patient 
is  redundant  or  it  appears  to  be  redundant. 
When  we  talk  about  the  rest  of  the  money 
that  is  collected  by  these  organizations  we 
presume  that  the  rest  of  it  is  payable  to 
the  doctors  themselves,  who  in  many  cases 
do  the  work  or  certainly  supervise  the  interns 
who  have  this  responsibility. 

But  there  are  many  problems  in  this  set- 
up. An  intern  is  still  on  the  educational  regis- 
ter and  is  not  legally  entitled  to  charge  these 
fees.  After  all,  the  province  is  paying  for 
most  of  his  education  and  he  gets  a  salary 
from  the  hospital,  inadequate  though  it  may 
be.  Are  these  interns  breaking  the  law?  If 
so  what  is  the  Minister  of  Health  prepared 
to  do  about  this  situation  in  order  to  make 
it  more  workable  and  more  fair? 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  member  would 
suggest  that  the  executive  of  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  perhaps  the 
OMA,  come  before  the  health  committee  so 
that  this  matter  can  be  explained.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  are  very  serious  charges 
which   should   be   investigated. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely 
what  I  do  say,  further  in  my  remarks,  and 
I  have  said  it  three  times  already  in  this 
Legislature,  that  the  committees  of  this  House, 
and  in  this  specific  case  the  committee  on 
health,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  president  of  the  medical  association  and 
his  colleagues  come  before  us  to  tell  us  what 
is  the  matter  with  OMSIP  and  why  it  is  that 
these  difficulties  come  about. 

Now  it  is  a  known  fact  that  interns  do  take 
part  at  the  exercise  of  treatment  at  the  out- 
patient clinic  as  I  describe.  Surely  this  is  part 
of  their  responsibilities  under  the  supervision 
of  properly  certified  doctors,  medcial  doc- 
tors, but  it  is  also  a  fact,  as  it  is  reported 
to  me  and  I  believe  it,  that  these  companies 
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are  using  OMSIP  to  gather  money  that  is 
turned  over  to  the  hospital  in  most  cases 
and  is  used  to  pay  the  interns  more  than 
their  salaries  in  some  cases;  and  some  of 
which  returns  to  the  doctors  themselves  in 
still  other  cases. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  I 
have  said  that  these  interns  are  still  on  the 
instructional  hst  and  therefore  they  cannot 
charge  the  fee.  Surely  the  fee  is  being  charged 
for  the  purposes  of  OMSIP  through  the 
sponsoring  doctors.  Now  if  the  government 
Whip  is  accusing  me  of  making  charges  that 
I  cannot  substantiate  I  will  be  glad  to  go 
over  the  argument  again  with  him  and  for 
him;  but  the  very  thing  he  suggests,  asking 
the  medical  association  to  come  before  the 
responsible  arm  of  this  Legislature,  is  part 
of  the  solution.  We  are  losing  contact  with 
these  people. 

Mr.  White:  No,  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  that;  and  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever 
why  the  health  committee  cannot  look  into 
this  and  other  related  matters. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  commission 
and  if  he  twists  it  around  probably  his  state- 
ments are  correct,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  intern  charges  a  fee  to  out- 
patients. It  is  true  that  the  intern  probably 
assists  the  doctor  with  outpatients,  which 
usually  are  emergency  cases.  Rather  than  get 
into  a  debate,  I  would  like  to  get  the  facts 
and  figures  which  I  am  sure  will  prove  to 
be  right,  and  present  them  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  because  I  do  not  think  his 
facts  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
at  the  comments  that  have  come  from  the 
government  supporters,  because  we  want  the 
facts.  We  are  concerned  with  the  difficulties 
that  OMSIP  is  having  in  its  early  months  and 
early  years. 

There  has  been  the  feeling  that,  particularly 
in  the  outpatient  department  of  hospitals, 
there  has  been  something  less  than  perfect 
control  by  the  doctors  themselves,  by  OMSIP 
and  by  those  responsible  for  the  functioning 
of  the  plan.  So  I  would  suggest  that  one  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  would  be  one 
place  in  which  we  could  deal  with  this  more 
fully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  also  be  pointed  out 
that  some  medical  insurance  companies  will 
not  deal  with  the  billing  agencies  of  these 
doctor  associations  that  have  been  formed  to 


do  the  work  in  the  outpatient  area.  Some  of 
these  other  medical  insurance  companies  feel 
that  checks  and  controls  in  some  of  these 
associations  are  far  too  loose. 

As  one  doctor  put  it,  and  I  quote:  "Some 
of  these  setups  are  ripe  for  fraud."  And  he 
went  on  to  point  out  that  not  so  long  ago  the 
business  agent  of  the  Ontario  medical  asso- 
ciation's welfare  plan  was  sent  to  jail  for 
making  off  with  something  like  $140,000. 

This  sort  of  thing  can  happen  in  any 
organization.  We  are  not  saying  that  they 
are  prone  to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
would  say  that  the  doctors  are  highly  re- 
garded and  respected  throughout  the  whole 
community.  But  we  want  to  be  sure  that 
where  public  funds  are  concerned  we  are 
getting  value  for  the  money  that  is  spent. 
OMSIP  cheerfully  deals  with  these  associa- 
tions, apparently  without  raising  any  fuss 
and  without  investigating  them  as  carefully 
as  they  might. 

OMSIP  has  had  one  other  unfortunate 
result,  I  believe,  associated  with  the  care  of 
the  sick  in  this  province.  The  government's 
fumbling  approach  has  left  some  doctors  con- 
fused and  uneasy  about  the  billing  procedures 
and  their  general  attitude  and  responsibilities 
towards  this  new  arm  of  government.  The 
unfortunate  situation  may  have  serious  effects 
in  the  future.  Either  the  government  will 
have  to  drown  its  medical  care  plan  in  money 
to  try  and  pacify  the  doctors,  or  it  is  going 
to  have  to  face  them  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
showdown  over  costs. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In  both  Bills 
163  and  136,  the  precursors  to  the  present 
OMSIP  legislation,  the  doctors  were  told  that 
they  would  get  100  per  cent  of  their  schedule. 
But  of  course  Bill  6,  in  the  present  plan,  gives 
them  only  90  per  cent.  What  has  been  the 
result? 

In  June  of  1966,  one  month  before  OMSIP 
opened  its  doors  to  the  general  public,  the 
doctors  added  some  new  items  to  the  fee 
schedule,  and  they  worked  out  some  increases 
to  present  items  in  the  fee  schedule  which 
will  take  effect  in  April  of  this  year.  For 
example,  a  doctor's  office  call  will  go  from 
$4  to  $5;  and  a  home  call,  I  beheve,  from  $6 
to  $7,  and  some  other  adjustments.  This 
September  the  doctors  got  PSI,  their  own 
plan,  to  pay  95  per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule, 
the  first  change  in  this  figure  since  the  plan 
started  in  1947. 

In  Manitoba,  the  doctor-operated  Manitoba 
medical  services  is  being  pushed  to  pay  100 
per  cent  of  the  fee  schedule  instead  of  the 
present   85  per  cent.    I  believe  the  doctors 
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themselves  are  very  much  concerned  with  the 
need  in  the  future  of  sending  a  bill  to  patients 
that  have  OMSIP  coverage.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  payment  of  100  per  cent  of 
their  schedule,  and  this  is  one  matter  which 
the  Ontario  government,  in  the  direction  of 
OMSIP,  is  going  to  have  to  face  in  the  near 
future. 

OMSIP  does  not  deal  directly  with  the 
doctors  with  regard  to  fees.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislation  that  controls  OMSIP 
requires  the  government  of  Ontario  to  meet 
whatever  funds  are  required  to  pay  90  per 
cent  of  the  schedule,  whatever  it  is,  which  is 
arrived  at  by  the  Ontario  medical  association 
and  the  doctors  without  any  consultation  in 
any  way. 

So  OMSIP  then  gives  no  guarantee  against 
extra  billing.  In  short,  if  OMSIP  does  not 
make  any  adjustment  in,  say  the  oflBce  visit 
changes,  its  customers  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  the  extra  $1.40  to  their  doctors  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

The  question  of  doctors'  fees  will  crop  up 
time  and  time  again  in  the  future.  The  gov- 
ernment has  relieved  doctors  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  how  they  practise  medicine. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  PSI  which  at  one 
time,  and  I  guess  still  is,  the  largest  non- 
profit, prepaid  medical  insurance  operation 
in  Canada.  Its  costs  of  administration  were 
always  low,  and  more  important  the  doctors 
underwrote  the  losses,  if  any,  in  the  scheme 
and  guaranteed  the  public  a  fixed  fee. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  pass  legislation  to 
control  doctors'  fees,  and  the  government 
itself  cannot  practise  medicine.  We  cannot 
have  inspectors  in  every  operating  room  and 
every  consulting  room.  It  can  only  be  worked 
out  in  good  faith  with  the  cooperation  cf 
the  medical  profession.  We  must  find  a  way, 
in  cooperation  with  the  doctors,  for  them  to 
assume  more  control  over  the  expanding 
difficulties   associated  with  OMSIP. 

We  have  not  had  a  financial  report  of  the 
first  few  months  of  operation  but  it  appears, 
when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  tells  us  of 
the  large  number  of  extra  billings  that  it  has 
received,  that  the  government  has  not  made 
the  projections  that  are  going  to  be  needed  in 
the  months  and  years  that  lie  ahead. 

The  problem  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  not  made 
any  easier  if  the  government  does  not  trust 
the  doctors  themselves.  It  is  not  helped  when 
the  government  of  Ontario  turns  down  a 
request  from  the  Ontario  medical  association 
to  send  observers  to  federal-provincial  meet- 
ings on  medicare.    It  is  not  helped  by  form- 


ing  a    mindlessly   massive   bureaucracy   that 
tries  to  regiment  the  doctors. 

The  doctors  have  the  prime  responsibility 
in  this  field.  They  cannot  charge  as  much 
as  the  traffic  will  bear;  they  must  act  as 
reasonable  members  of  society.  A  priority 
must  be  set  for  the  government  to  sit  down 
with  the  doctors  to  hammer  out  a  viable  solu- 
tion. If  we  shove  aside  the  problem  of  costs 
it  will  only  get  worse. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will  permit  me  to 
interrupt  him  once  again.  I  agree  in  principle 
with  many  things  he  has  said,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  has  gone  into  detail. 

There  is  a  liaison  committee  of  the  OMA- 
OHSC,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  want  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  the  initial  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme, to  get  in  the  same  position  as  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan. 

We  have  acquiesced  in  some  instances,  it 
is  true.  The  doctor  has  the  right,  under  the 
legislation,  to  refuse  the  OMSIP  card  and 
charge  the  customer  direct  for  his  fees.  In 
turn  then,  the  patient  presents  his  bill  to 
OMSIP.  There  has  been  an  increase  from  90 
to  93  per  cent  in  the  allowable  fee  structure. 

In  general,  I  can  tell  the  member,  the  plan 
has  many  bugs  in  it  to  be  ironed  out,  I  am 
the  first  to  agree.  It  is  very  young  yet,  but 
in  comparison  to  other  medical  plans,  and  I 
will  not  mention  them,  Ontario  is  working 
very  well. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  welcome  the  comments  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Humber,  but  of  course 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  The  hon.  member  who  just 
spoke  has  a  separate  responsibility.  He  has 
been  seconded  by  the  government  to  take 
some  of  the  responsibilities  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  itself,  so  in  one 
sense,  and  in  the  kindest  way,  he  has  a  sort  of 
conflict  of  interest.  He  speaks  for  the  hospi- 
talization commission  and  I  am  here  speaking 
in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  people  of  Brant,  and  in  a  sense 
for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Several  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  are  deeply  concerned  that 
the  doctors  are  going  to  be  alienated,  that  the 
difficulties  with  funds  are  going  to  approach 
a  point  where  we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble 
with  our  OMSIP  plan  rather  than  bringing  it 
out  into  public  discussion,  because  I  can  tell 
hon.  members  there  are  many  people,  includ- 
ing government  members,  as  you  well  know. 
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who  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  increase 
in  costs,  the  difficulties  in  servicing  the  plan 
itself  and  what  the  future  holds  as  it  becomes 
universal  or  in  fact,  compulsory. 

We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  these  behind- 
the-scenes  meetings  are  going  to  fill  the  need 
foi  advising  the  public,  and  certainly  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  just  how  OMSIP  is 
developing.  Because  frankly,  I  must  tell  you 
we  do  not  have  confidence  in  the  way  it  has 
gone  on  in  the  months  just  past  and  what  lies 
in  the  future.  We  do  not  think  it  is  being 
administered  properly. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 

could  tell  the  hon.  leader- 
Mr.   Nixon:   If  I  could  just  complete  my 

remarks! 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  All  right  then,  I  apolo- 
gize.   I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  suggested  the  doctors 
should  be  invited  before  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  health  to  explain  their  concerns 
and  problems  and  the  recent  changes  in  the 
fee  schedule.  This,  I  feel,  would  be  a  start 
toward  better  government  relations  with  the 
medical  profession. 

As  I  see  it,  OMSIP  will  have  to  expand. 
It  cannot  stay  for  long  in  the  pay-direct  field 
alone.  Pay-direct  is  the  most  expensive  form 
of  medical  insurance  coverage.  OMSIP  itself, 
I  feel,  will  benefit  from  the  experience  of 
private  companies  in  this  pay-direct  field, 
which  did  not  incorporate  groups.  They  will 
find,  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  group 
coverage  as  we  become  more  universal  in  our 
responsibilties. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  how  much 
money  the  government  spent  to  subsidize  sub- 
scribers who  pay  the  full  cost  of  OMSIP,  and 
I  am  not  thinking  here  of  persons  who  get 
direct  subsidies  because  of  low  earnings. 

OMSIP  should,  I  think,  somehow  arrange 
to  get  in  the  group  business.  The  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  already  covers 
groups  of  employees  of  15  or  more.  If 
OMSIP  offered  the  same  kind  of  coverage, 
the  billing  operations  of  the  two  plans  could 
be  combined.  Combining  this  operation  would 
increase  efficiency  and  surely  lead  to  sub- 
stantial savings. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  whole  area  of 
health  insurance,  whether  it  is  hospital  or 
medical,  should  have  been  combined  from 
the  outset.   If  the  government  had  not  pussy- 


footed into  this  through  a  number  of  different 
approaches,  this  could  have  been  accom- 
plished with  the  resulting  efficiency  and  a 
better  administrative  plan  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  of  Ontario 
certainly  had  a  responsibility,  and  it  took  the 
responsibility  in  part  a  year  ago,  in  imple- 
menting legislation  that  would  provide  medi- 
cal insurance  in  this  province.  It  could  have 
implemented  it  in  a  more  efficient  way.  It 
could  have  done  it  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  hospital  insur- 
ance, and  this  is  eventually  what  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  do  anyway. 

So  I  would  say,  sir,  that  OMSIP  offered 
the  coverage  of  a  hmited  nature  to  begin 
with,  and  it  must  expand  in  the  months  that 
lie  directly  ahead.  How  can  one  expect  the 
government  to  really  say  that  it  has  been 
efficient  when  it  said  in  its  plans  a  year  ago 
that  it  expected  to  get  about  60,000  claims 
a  month  and  geared  its  operations  to  that 
figure,  and  ended  up  with  400,000  claims  a 
month? 

Now,  no  wonder  they  are  in  trouble  there. 
They  must  have  warehouses  full  of  un- 
answered mail;  and  I  do  not  know,  really, 
how  they  have  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
even  the  problems  that  we  as  members  have 
put  before  the  OMSIP  people.  It  has  been  a 
very  difficult  situation  for  all  concerned. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  They  have 
perfected  the  practice  of  not  answering  the 
mail. 

Mr.  Nixon:  People  have  phoned  me  and 
they  say  they  would  phone  the  OMSIP  office 
and  let  the  phone  ring  72  times  and  finally 
give  up.  They  would  send  their  letters  in, 
some  of  them  by  registered  mail,  and  they 
were  not  answered.  Believe  me,  I  do  not 
want  to— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  What  is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  opinion  as  to  why? 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  there  was  inefficient  planning  to  begin 
with;  that  this  government  went  into  this 
plan  after  having  three  or  four  other  plans. 
Finally  they  turned  around  and  went  for  a 
public  plan.  They  went  out  and  bought  this  $3 
million  building  and  moved  into  it  with  a 
couple  of  cheap  computers  that  evidently 
could  not  do  the  job  and  they  have  been  in 
difficulty  ever  since. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  feel  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
planning  and  careful  planning  is  particularly 
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necessary,  and  if  I  can  say  this  over  the 
shouted  comments  of  my  friends  over  there, 
who  have  some  other  views  on  this  matter, 
in  July  of  1968,  Ontario  must  be  ready  to 
enter  the  national  medicare  scheme. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  You  should  say  that  to  your  friends 
in  Ottawa  for  July  of  1967. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  a  stand  for  which  my 
party  and  I  have  fought  long  and  hard.  I 
implore  the  government  not  to  defraud  the 
people  of  this  province  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   Oh,  nonsense! 

Mr.  Nixon:  —by  botching  the  introduction 
of  a  universal  plan  through  their  initial 
negligence  and  petulance  which  finally  leads 
to  panic  action. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  You  agree  it  should  have 
gone  in  1967? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Medicare  is  too  important  to 
too  many  people,  and  we  must  not  allow  this 
programme  to  slip  by. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Why  did  they  delay 
with  it  at  Ottawa? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  will  be  glad  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  concludes  my  remarks  on 
this  subject.  Now,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
briefly  to  two  or  three  other  items  that  I 
consider  of  importance  as  we  consider  this 
Budget  of  $2.2  billion  that  has  been  put 
before  us  by  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
breathes  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  is  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  discussed  the  situation 
leading  to  the  collapse  of  the  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation  on  many  occasions  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  a  very 
brief  statement  on  this  only  as  it  applies  par- 
ticularly at  this  time. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  new  Minister  who 
is  accepting  the  responsibilities  for  restoring 
confidence  in  the  financial  community  of  On- 
tario. We  have  an  Act  that  is  a  year  old,  but 
newly  proclaimed,  new  regulations.  We  now 
have  deposit  insurance  that  has,  as  you  know, 
also  been  enacted  federally.  So  between  these 
two  statutes  we  have  the  pressure  taken  off 
that  was  so  apparent  here  just  a  few  days 
ago  in  this  very  House. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  make  four 
brief   points   with   respect   to   the   extent   of 


government  responsibility  in  the  collapse  of 
the   Prudential   Finance   Corporation. 

We  have  suggested  on  many  occasions  in 
the  past  that  the  government  long  ago  should 
have  improved  legislation  and  policing  of 
securities  aff^airs  in  this  province.  We  sug- 
gested it  at  a  time  when  the  need  was  just 
as  obvious  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  few 
months  and  as  it  is  today.  We  can  say  further 
the  tragic  collapse  of  the  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  might  well  have  been  averted 
if  the  government  had  simply  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  statutes  which  had  been  in 
force  for  many  years. 

Specifically,  it  could  have  acted  to  clear  up 
any  confusion  in  the  minds  of  investors  about 
the  name  Prudential  and  about  the  nature 
of  the  corporation's  activities  as  described  in 
unbelievably  complex  language  in  the  com- 
pany's prospectus.  Under  The  Corporations 
Act,  the  government  had  the  power,  the 
ability— and  I  would  say  the  duty— to  resolve 
the  question  of  names  without  waiting  for 
any  private  lawsuit.  The  securities  commis- 
sion could  have  undertaken  on  its  own 
initiative  to  clarify  the  language  of  the 
prospectus  so  that  investors  could  understand 
it. 

Secondly,  under  section  27  of  The  Securi- 
ties Act  the  government,  through  the  securities 
commission,  could  have  applied  to  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  and  trustee  when  the  company 
stated  early  in  1966  that  it  was  in  trouble. 
The  defence  by  the  government  that  there  is 
nothing  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  to  permit 
the  commission  to  do  this  is  simply  a  de- 
lusion. The  government,  under  section  27, 
had  the  power,  the  right,  and  again  the  duty, 
to  move  in  and  act.  But  nothing  was  done. 

Thirdly,  when  the  securities  commission 
encountered  some  difficulties  in  getting  a 
proper  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  company,  it  seems  strange  that  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  act  under  section  36  of  the 
same  Securities  Act  which  would  permit  a 
full  government  audit. 

There  are  three  courses  of  action  that  were 
open  to  the  government  and  could  well  have 
led  to  the  rescue  of  the  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation.  They  are  all  clearly  stated  in 
the  statutes  of  this  province.  It  proves  that 
the  government  must  take  a  good  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  collapse  of  the  company 
and  for  the  financial  hardship  it  has  brought 
to  thousands  of  small  investors. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  accused  by  some 
of  my  friends  in  the  press  of  being  only 
moderate  in  my  criticism  of  the  government, 
in  my  comments  having  to  do  with  the  Speech 
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from  the  Throne.  I  believe  this  criticism  was 
directed  at  what  I  said  about  the  govermnent 
housing  programme.  As  you  may  know,  when 
I  undertook  the  responsibihty  of  leadership 
of  this  party,  one  of  the  first  statements  I 
made  was  to  do  with  the  urgent  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  made 
some  concrete  suggestions  at  that  time,  calling 
for  the  provision  of  serviced  land  on  a  leased 
basis  to  developers  and  builders  in  this  prov- 
ince, particularly  in  Toronto,  which  would 
remove  at  least  on  a  short  term  basis,  the 
difficulties  in  getting  these  serviced  lands  so 
that  building  could  go  on. 

Secondly,  I  suggested  that  it  might  very 
well  be  within  the  realm  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  government  to  provide  second  mort- 
gages to  assist  new  homeowners  in  meeting 
the  down  payment  that  has  kept  so  many 
away  from  the  responsibilities  of  home  own- 
ership. 

My  comments  were  thoroughly  worked  out 
at  that  time,  and  so  when  I  read  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  and  heard  it  read  by  his 
honour,  that  some  of  these  features  were  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  that  was  put  be- 
fore us  by  the  government,  naturally  it  was 
my  decision  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
would  do  everything  we  could  to  assist  the 
government  in  bringing  in  this  proposal  that 
they  saw  fit  to  call  HOME;  to  assist  its  pass- 
age through  the  House;  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  funds;  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  relieve  the  crisis  in  housing  in  the 
province. 

Now  we  have  seen  the  Budget;  we  have 
seen  what  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  pre- 
pared to  do  to  finance  this  particular  pro- 
gramme and  I  must  say  to  you  with  regret 
that  in  my  view  the  funds  are  not  there  which 
will  make  any  sort  of  a  dent  in  the  present 
crisis  conditions  of  housing  in  Toronto,  and 
in  Ontario  in  general.  We  have  seen  the  pro- 
gramme and  its  financing  severely  criticized 
by  those,  not  only  who  are  looking  for  homes, 
but  those  who  are  in  the  development  busi- 
ness; those  who  are  also  doing  what  they  can 
to  help  those  without  houses,  without  homes. 
We  need  help  for  those  other  people  too,  as 
you  well  know— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  the  rural  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  problems  of  rural  housing 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  must  say  that  the 
comments  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  do 
not  jibe  with  the  speech  from  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.    I  would  say  that  we  are  not  going 


to  have  a  programme  that  is  going  to  meet 
the  need  that  is  so  obviously  with  us;  that  is 
recognized  by  people  on  all  sides  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  would  say  that  the  Budget  says,  and  I 
quote: 

We  have  increased  The  Ontario  housing 
corporation  budget  by  nearly  63  per  cent 
from  $16  million  to  $26  milhon  in  1967-68. 
This  amount  includes  the  provision  for  the 
Ontario  student  housing  corporation. 

I  would  be  glad  to  be  advised  otherwise 
by  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  He  is  here  and 
prepared  to  do  this.  But  my  view  of  this 
amount,  particularly  with  the  inclusion  of 
the  amounting  administration  costs  and  the 
amounts  needed  to  provide  residences  for 
students,  indicates  that  the  extra  sums  in  this 
Budget  for  the  provision  of  the  HOME 
programme  is  something  nearer,  let  us  see, 
to  $2.7  million  than  the  amount  he  is  talking 
about. 

The  increase  that  will  be  effective  in  pro- 
viding the  houses  that  we  need,  is  something 
like  17  per  cent  and  not  63  per  cent.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  statements  of  the  government 
in  this  have  lost  faith  in  the  great  statement, 
I  fear,  that  was  made  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  They  are  simply  not  backing  this 
up  with  suflBcient  funds  to  build  the  homes 
and  to  provide  the  services  that  are  needed 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  root  cause  of  the  province's  housing 
crisis  is  in  the  shortage  of  serviced  land; 
and  this  was  recognized  by  the  government, 
at  long  last.  While  the  HOME  plan  will  in 
the  fullness  of  time  free  many  acres  of  land 
for  the  construction  of  new  houses,  no  effort 
has  been  made  whatsoever  to  unravel  the 
miles  of  red  tape  that  have  prevented  con- 
struction on  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
already  serviced  in  our  urban  centres. 

The  number  of  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal  authorities  involved  in  planning 
make  housing  development  a  nightmare. 
There  is  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  planning 
board,  municipal  planning  board,  city  of 
Toronto  development  department.  Every 
municipality  has  its  own  building  by-law. 
There  are  myriad  municipal  councils,  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  drafting  by-laws, 
some  of  them  subject  to  Ontario  municipal 
board  appraisals.  The  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  conservation  authorities,  local 
councils,  planning  boards,  committees  and 
subcommittees  all  have  a  say  in  the  construc- 
tion   of   sewage    lines,    which   of    course    are 
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basic  to  the  provision  of  the  services  that  are 
needed. 

Finally,  there  are  scores,  in  fact  hundreds, 
of  authorities  in  the  province  that  have  been 
assigned  the  powers  of  expropriation,  start- 
ing with  The  Department  of  Highways,  hold- 
ing up,  through  red  tape  in  the  government's 
own  department,  the  setting  free  of  these 
serviced  lands  that  could  otherwise  be  used 
for  building. 

All  of  these  groups  work  independently 
under  the  guidance  of  their  own  policies  and 
plans  without  the  coordination  that  is  needed 
if  any  HOME  programme  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  would  say,  sir,  at  all  points,  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  single  department  of 
government  which  can  coordinate  all  of  these 
bodies  which  now  have  their  hands  in  urban 
renewal  and  planning.  These  could  be  coordi- 
nated through  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development,  which  has  the  housing 
corporation.  It  could  be  coordinated  through 
The  Department  of  Municipal  AfiFairs,  with 
their  special  branch  having  to  do  with 
planning. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  advis- 
able, and  I  believe  it  would  be,  to  extract 
all  of  these  responsibilities  having  to  do  with 
the  provision  of  housing  and  new  communi- 
ties and  set  up  a  department  of  urban  and 
rural  affairs  which  would  take  from  the 
present  department  the  organization  and 
financing  of  local  government,  municipal  law, 
municipal  organization  and  financing  and 
municipal  assessment,  and  all  of  these  related 
matters. 

The  community  planning  branch  would 
become  a  key  section  concerned  specifically 
with  unsnarling  the  red  tape  in  development, 
re-zoning  and  building  by-laws.  Under  the 
department  would  be  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation,  taken  from  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development,  and  a  single 
anti-pollution  commission— air,  water  and 
soil— combining  the  water  resources  com- 
mission and  taking  air  pollution  from  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  the  ancillary 
responsibilities  that  are  scattered  through 
other  departments. 

The  department  of  urban  and  rural  aflFairs 
would  have  all  the  levers  for  the  orderly 
development  of  present  communities  and  new 
towns  —  local  government,  financing  and 
organization,  planning,  housing,  water  supply 
and  sewage. 

Perhaps  tlie  biggest  roadblock  standing  in 
the  way  of  free  serviced  land  for  housing  is 
the  reluctance,  and  in  fact  the  inability,  of 
municipalities    to    provide    the    services    that 


new  housing  requires.  Many  local  councils 
are  already  so  overburdened  with  mounting 
education  costs  that  there  is  no  money  or  even 
credit  to  invest  in  new  sewer  and  water  mains, 
let  alone  new  schools. 

This,  I  submit,  is  where  the  province  should 
step  in.  In  fact,  had  this  Budget  given  top 
priority  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the  educa- 
tion tax  burden  on  municipal  homeowners, 
urban  municipalities  through  this  province 
would  then  be  in  financial  position  to  provide 
services  for  undeveloped  land. 

Now  in  saying  this,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  provision  of  borrowed  money 
for  education  is  associated  with  an  expanding 
responsibility.  It  is  associated  with  our  belief 
on  this  side  that  the  present  government  is 
not  even  aware  of  the  tremendous  pressures 
that  have  been  put  on  the  homeowners,  and 
particularly  the  municipal  government,  in  the 
years  gone  by.  These  have  reached  propor- 
tions that  simply  can  no  longer  be  borne  and 
one  of  the  main  drawbacks  in  the  Budget  is 
of  course,  that  nothing  has  been  done  to  meet 
this  terribly  important  emergency. 

So  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  without 
recalling  to  your  mind,  sir,  the  fact  that  when 
the  government  talks  about  housing,  particu- 
larly the  HOME  programme,  they  seem  to 
have  in  mind  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
those  who  can  buy  their  own  homes  under 
this  programme.  They  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten 7,000  people  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Toronto  area  who  are  waiting  for  housing  of 
any  type.  Some  of  them  are  being  put  up  in 
warehouses,  things  like  this.  Many  are  living 
in  conditions  of  squalor  that  are  unknowable 
and  unknowing,  even  to  the  members  of  this 
House  who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  try 
and  see  what  the  conditions  are. 

There  is  an  emergency  in  this  matter  that 
is  far  removed  from  the  fact  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  new  house  in  Toronto  approaches 
$30,000.  The  people  we  are  concerned  with, 
probably  more  deeply  than  any  others,  are 
those  who  would  consider  $30,000  an  amount 
of  money  which  would  last  them  a  lifetime. 
We  are  concerned  with  people  who  have 
inadequate  housing  in  the  extreme,  those 
whose  health  is  in  danger;  and  those  who  are 
trying  to  raise  their  families  under  blight  con- 
ditions that  many  of  us  are  unfamiliar  with. 

So  I  said  that  the  programme  is  inadequate 
as  far  as  it  is  described  in  the  Budget,  but  I 
say  again  tliat  we  are  prepared  to  support  the 
programme  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  We  are  prepared  to  vote 
for    something    that    would    take    away    this 
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emergency  which  is  blighting  so  many  of  our 
cities  and  holding  up  the  economic  develop- 
ment  of  our  communities. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  The  pro- 
gramme in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  will 
never  do  that  in  100  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only 
one  other  item  of  importance  that  I  want  to 
deal  with  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  situation 
that  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  two 
speeches  made  recently  in  the  Legislature,  the 
first  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Peck)  and  the  response  to  that 
speech  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis). 

Now,  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  debate  on  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  and  undertook  to  use  his 
time  to  discuss  with  the  House  the  diflBculties 
experienced  by  the  government  in  solving  the 
situation  and  the  problems  at  Warrendale 
treatment  centre  for  disturbed  children,  which 
culminated  in  the  seizure  of  this  institution 
in  September  of  1966  by  a  combination  of 
forces  under  the  direction  of  The  Department 
of  Health  and  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

The  hon.  member  speaking  at  that  time 
referred  to  his  visit  to  Warrendale  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  youth  and  in  his 
own  words  he  referred  to  the  fact  that— and 
I  will  quote  from  the  member  directly: 

Some  members  of  the  select  committee 
visited  Warrendale,  myself  among  them, 
and  I  think  it  was  fair  to  say  we  were 
rather  shocked  at  the  filthy  conditions  we 
saw  and  the  actions  of  some  of  the  staflE 
and  the  youngsters  were  rather  unbeliev- 
able. 

He  went  on  to  make  some  other  comments 
about  this  place  but  the  reason  it  came  home 
to  me  was  that  on  the  evening  of  September 
6,  I  believe  it  was,  1966,  a  constituent  phoned 
me,  in  a  very  disturbed  condition  herself,  and 
said  that  she  had  just  been  informed  the 
government  of  Ontario  had  taken  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  institution  at  Warren- 
dale, and  that  it  was  reported  to  her  that  her 
son  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

She  was  deeply  concerned  with  this.  The 
police  had  been  informed,  and  she  had 
appealed  to  the  government  itself,  and  to  the 
authorities  at  Warrendale  who  had  been  dis- 
placed—that is  the  people  who  are  now  in 
charge  of  Brown  Camps  Incorporated.  This, 
of  course,  drew  to  my  attention  specifically 
that  this  difiiculty  was  of  widespread  impor- 


tance. I  believe  this  was  the  only  case  in  my 
constituency  that  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, but  on  reading  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers, naturally  we  were  much  amazed  at 
the  charges  that  were  made  at  that  time,  that 
the  treatment  measures  that  had  been  spon- 
sored by  he  government  of  Ontario  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Brown  were  something  less 
than  adequate. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  there  were 
those  in  positions  with  knowledge  and  some 
authority  who  stated  publicly  that  the  treat- 
ments there  were  of  great  value  to  the  young 
people  concerned.  The  Minister,  to  solve  part 
of  the  difficulty,  set  up  a  commission  of  inves- 
tigation and  this  committee,  I  suppose,  has 
reported  to  him. 

Now  the  second  speech  that  bothered  me 
almost  as  much  as  the  first  was  made  by  the 
hon,  member  for  Scarborough  West  who  has 
spoken  on  many  occasions  about  the  emer- 
gent situation  dealing  with  children  of  this 
type  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  His  quotes 
disturbed  me  even  more  and  I  want  to  draw 
two  of  them  to  your  attention.  This  is  taken 
from  Hansard  of  this  year,  page  552.  The 
member  said: 

We  know  all  about  the  material  that 
some  feel  may  be  damaging,  we  know  all 
about  the  contents  of  the  inquiry  report, 
the  independent  inquiry  report,  and  why 
ironically  enough  it  cannot  be  used  because 
it  does  not  serve  the  politically  damaging 
purposes— 

and  he  was  there  interrupted  by  a  Minister. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  know 
why  it  is  imposible  to  register  this  kind  of 
report,  because  it  does  not  serve  the  de- 
signs for  which  it  was  intended. 

He  goes  onto  say: 

I  want  to  suggest  a  moratorium  on  the 
Warrendale  afiFair. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Put  it  in  context. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  I  will  read  as  much  as  the 
member  chooses.   He  said: 

I  want  to  suggest  a  moratorium  on  the 
Warrendale  affair,  not  on  the  issue  of  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  but  on  the  War- 
rendale affair- 
he  repeats. 

I  would  say  his  comments  make  it  impos- 
sible for  us  on  htis  side  of  the  House  to  agree 
with  a  moratorium  on  the  Warrendale  affair. 
I  ask  in  this  House  that  the  report  that  was 
referred  to  in  these  two  speeches  be  made 
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public  so  that  I,  as  the  member  for  Brant, 
could  relay  the  contents  to  the  constituent 
that  I  have  who  phoned  me  just  a  few  months 
ago  in  tears  because  in  the  crisis  that  devel- 
oped—and in  many  ways  it  was  a  political 
crisis— in  the  seizure  of  Warrendale,  she  lost 
her  son  who  is  a  disturbed  young  chap  and 
who  was  nowhere  to  be  found  and  was  finally 
found  by  the  police  14  miles  away  from 
where  he  was  supposed  to  be. 

Now  the  Minister  himself  has  told  me  that 
this  is  a  private  report  and  that  I  cannot 
have  its  contents.  And  yet  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  in  his  remarks  indicated— 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  true— that  he  has  the 
report  and  I  am  not  condemning  him  for 
this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  more  energetic. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  made  available  to  him 
by  someone  who  had  it  in  some  confidence. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  great  reluctance  I  interrupt  the 
member  because  I  know  it  is  not  normally 
done.  May  I  say,  sir,  that  I  had  scrupulously 
avoided  saying  that  I  had  the  report,  I  said 
that  I  knew  the  contents  of  the  report  and 
I  would  point  out  to  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  I  also  asked  that  the  report  be 
tabled  in  this  Legislature.  I  would  think 
that   desirable. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  know  he  would  agree  with 
that.  I  just  mention  the  fact  that  in  his  com- 
ments the  member  said  he  knew  the  con- 
tents of  the  report.  It  is  an  indication  he  has 
it  when  he  calls  for  a  moratorium  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  difficult  situation,  and  is  able 
to  say  in  this  House  "It  is  impossible  to  regis- 
ter this  kind  of  report  because  it  does  not 
serve  the  designs  for  which  it  was  intended." 

If  in  fact  the  government  has  not  been 
able  to  come  to  some  conclusion  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  kind  of  treatment  that  is  being 
presently  given  at  Warrendale  or  is  being 
presently  given  at  Brown  Camps,  then  surely 
we,  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  should 
know  about  this. 

I  had  further  asked  the  Minister  if  he 
would  give  the  results  of  the  audit  that  he 
had  taken  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Warren- 
dale at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  In  answer 
to  my  request  he  said  he  would  take  it  as 
notice  and  yet,  sir,  you  must  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  audit  must  have  been  ordered 
right  after  the  seizure  and  it  must  have  been 
completed  and  the  recommendations  must 
have  been  put  before  the  Minister  himself. 


We  are  here  first  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  these  young  people  and  I  know  that 
all  members  would  agree  with  me  in  this, 
that  the  seizure  of  the  young  people  and  the 
organization  at  Warrendale  on  that  night  in 
September  raised  serious  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  us  as  members,  but  more  than  that,  in  the 
minds  of  the  parents  who  had  sent  their  dis- 
turbed young  people  for  treatment  under 
these  circumstances.  And  yet  we  can  get  no 
information  from  the  responsible  Minister  in 
this  connection. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  those  who  do 
have  the  information  that  we  not  pursue  it 
in  this  House,  that  a  moratorium  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  be  set  up  so  that  we 
can  talk  about  other  matters  but  not  about 
this  specific  one.  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
political  matters  into  this,  and  yet  it  is,  of 
course,  obvious  to  you,  sir,  that  the  prime 
person  concerned  with  this  difficulty,  Mr. 
Brown  himself,  is  a  supporter  of  the  NDP 
and  is  a  nominated  candidate  on  their  behalf, 
and  he  has  every  right  to  be  that,  but  surely 
when  a  member  in  his  own  party  says  that 
we  cannot  discuss  these  matters  and  that  we 
in  this  Budget  are  asked  to  vote  funds  for 
the  further  support  of  his  activities,  we  must 
surely  be  given  the  information  we  request 
before  we  can  do  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  asked  for  that  informa- 
tion—we asked  that  it  be  tabled. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  I  would  say  I  regret  that 
the  responsible  Ministers  are  not  in  their 
places.  I  know  that  they  will  accede  to  my 
request,  I  believe  that  they  must  accede  to 
my  request  that  the  information  be  made 
available  so  that  we  can  approach  the  esti- 
mates that  are  going  to  be  based  on  this 
Budget  in  a  reasonable  and  useful  way.  This 
is  a  problem  that  is  very  far  reaching.  It  is 
a  problem  that  presses  in  on  me  in  my  per- 
sonal capacity  as  a  member  for  Brant,  and 
I  do  want  the  facts  and  the  answers. 

I  believe  that  the  blame  for  the  matter 
should  be  assessed.  It  is  a  very  rare  occa- 
sion indeed  when  the  government,  with  a 
group  of  police,  move  into  an  organization 
that  they  have  sponsored  down  through  some 
years  and  seize  its  control.  It  is  a  very  rare 
circumstance  indeed  when  public  charges  are 
made  of  the  type  that  were  made  about  the 
treatment  at  Warrendale. 

Politics  is  bound  to  enter  in  as  the  hon. 
members  know,  because  of  the  facts  that 
I  have  brought  to  your  attention.  And  yet 
the  government  steadfastedly  refuses  to  make 
any  reasonable  comment  to  allay  our  suspi- 
cions and  to  give  us  the  facts  that  are  needed. 
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I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 
and  in  fact  some  emergency  and  I  put  it 
before  you  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  make  some  general  remarks 
about  the  decisions  made  by  the  government 
in  this  Budget.  I  have  already  indicated  that 
I  believe  the  major  drawback  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  $2.2  billion  had  to  do  with  the  deci- 
sion that  the  government  has  made  that  they 
will  not  provide  relief  for  the  taxpayers  at 
the   local   level. 

They  have  said  many  times  that  they  are 
going  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Smith 
committee  and  I  am  interested  to  read  in  the 
press  that  the  Carter  commission  at  Ottawa 
will  report  this  week.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  will  make  provision 
to  get  some  copies  of  that  report  so  that  we 
as  members  of  the  House  can  see  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

We  do  know  that  when  the  government 
talks  about  education  finance  it  speaks 
through  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Davis),  himself,  and  he  made  a  statement 
yesterday  having  to  do  with  further  grants 
associated  with  the  building  of  new  educa- 
tional facilities  across  the  province.  One  of 
the  headlines  indicated  that  this  would 
improve  the  subsidy  by  50  per  cent,  and  yet 
when  you  look  into  the  detail  it  is  associated 
only  with  some  minor  parts  of  construction 
and  will  not  provide  the  relief  that  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province  believe  is  needed  at 
this  time. 

The  $60  million  that  is  pointed  to  with 
some  pride  by  the  government  as  being  spe- 
cifically applied  for  the  relief  of  the  local 
taxpayers  has  to  be  compared  with  the  $52.4 
million  that  was  made  available  for  the  same 
purpose  last  year.  It  no  more  than  keeps  in 
step  with  the  expanding  situation  itself,  and 
the  government  has  made  no  move  to  pro- 
vide the  relief  that  I  believe  it  must  provide; 
that  we  as  Liberals  have  advocated  and  which 
we  believe  must  be  done  immediately  and 
certainly  at  the  very  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  which  we  as  Liberals  will  be 
controlling. 

We  know  that  some  other  provinces  have 
been  able  to  make  this  sort  of  assistance 
available.  In  four  provinces  of  Canada,  B.C., 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  there 
is  direct  assistance  by  cheque  that  is  sent 
out  to  the  homeowner.  I  am  even  told  that 
in  one  jurisdiction  the  Premier  signs  the 
cheque  himself  and  sends  it  out  with  a  cover- 
ing letter  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  system 
in  that  particular  province.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  direct  relief  has  been  accomplished. 


and  although  the  municipalities  are  still  left 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  centralized 
Department  of  Education  in  providing  for 
the  requirements  that  are  laid  out  on  a 
centralized  basis,  the  government  has  taken 
the  decision  in  those  four  provinces  to  pro- 
vide direct  and  specific  relief. 

The  government  of  Manitoba  has  done  a 
little  more.  They  have  expressly  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
education.  We  in  this  province  have  not  been 
prepared,  at  least  under  the  leadership  of 
this  government,  to  make  the  changes  that 
are  so  desperately  needed  in  this  connection. 

The  federal  government  has  been  seriously 
damned  for  not  providing  the  assistance  in 
this  connection  that  they  might.  I  believe 
that  in  the  provision  of  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  particularly  for  the  equality 
of  opportunity  across  Canada,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  further  federal  participation  in 
the  years  that  lie  directly  ahead. 

But  we  must  take  into  consideration  what 
the  federal  government  is  presently  doing. 
It  is  making  available  the  funds  from  the 
Canada  pension  plan  for  loans  set  out  to  the 
various  school  boards  through  the  province 
of  Ontario.  It  is  vacating  the  vocational 
school  programme  which  has  been  providing 
75  per  cent  assistance  since  it  was  introduced 
by  the  government  in  1962— the  government 
of  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  as  you  well  know. 

Now  under  this  plan  we  have  been  able 
to  provide  in  this  province,  vocational  schools 
in  almost  every  town  across  the  province,  and 
there  are  a  few  that  are  still  being  approved. 
The  end  of  this  programme  is  in  sight  in 
March  of  this  very  year. 

There  has  been  ample  warning  of  the  end 
of  the  programme,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
associated  with  the  belief  that  is  held  by 
many  of  us  that  the  vocational  programme 
has  been  expanded  to  an  extent  that  is  suffi- 
cient in  tliis  province.  The  federal  government 
now  turns  its  attention  to  the  assistance  of 
education  at  the  post-secondary  level.  Now 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  agreed  to 
provide  half  the  cost  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation or  $15  per  capita  of  the  whole  prov- 
incial population,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
This  means  that  we  will  not  get  less  then 
$100  million  in  this  province. 

My  own  hope  is  that  they  will  recognize 
as  post-secondary  education  our  community 
colleges,  nursing  schools,  teachers'  colleges, 
grade  13,  and  perhaps  even  a  greater  share 
of  fees  payable  at  the  university  level,  as 
admissible  costs  at  the  post-secondary  level. 
This  means  that  in  the  future  the  government 
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of  Canada  will  be  taking  more  of  the  respons- 
ibility for  meeting  the  cost  of  post-secondary 
education,  but  they  are  doing  this  in  line 
with  the  constitution. 

They  are  making  the  funds  available  in  a 
lump  sum  to  the  province,  and  it  is  then  the 
province's  responsibility  to  portion  them  out 
as  they  see  fit.  This  means  that  there  is  a 
special  problem  at  the  provincial  level 
because  some  of  the  universities  and  institu- 
tions of  post-secondary  education  in  this 
province  still  have  religious  affiliation.  Some 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
some  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa  and  Waterloo  Lutheran  University 
are  the  ones  that  come  to  mind  particularly. 

The  policy  of  this  government  prohibits  it 
from  making  similar  grants  to  these  organi- 
zations. There  has  to  be  a  determination, 
and  a  determination  in  short  order  indeed, 
so  that  these  organizations  can  continue  the 
great  work  in  education  that  they  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  in  this  province  in  years 
gone  by. 

When  I  put  this  matter  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  he  indicated  that  he  thought  that 
the  federal  government  was  not  accepting 
its  responsibilities  in  putting  this  back  on  the 
provinces. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  government  of  Canada  is  following 
rigidly  the  constitutional  requirements— in  the 
view  of  the  Minister  of  Education  too 
rigidly— because  it  puts  on  his  shoulders  a 
very  serious  decision  indeed. 

We  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  government 
in  this  connection,  because  the  institutions  so 
deeply  concerned  must  make  their  decisions 
as  well  as  to  what  their  future  will  be— their 
financial  future  particularly— as  far  as  their 
expansion  in  tiie  province  of  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned. 

As  far  as  the  tax  situation  itself,  we  know 
that  Ontario  a  year  ago,  through  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  indicated  that  we  in  this 
province  were  prepared  to  take  on  extra 
income  tax  responsibility  ourselves  if  the 
federal  government  was  not  going  to  provide 
more  grants  in  aid. 

At  the  following  conference,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  abiding  by  the  constitution, 
said  they  were  not  going  to  extend  their  pro- 
gramme beyond  what  they  described  at  that 
time,  with  the  emphasis  on  post-secondary 
education.  Yet  the  government  did  not  caU 
the  blufE,  if  bluff  it  was.  They  did  not  bring 
in  our  own  provincial  income  tax  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  prepared  to  do  it 
in  the  future  or  not. 


There  is  a  problem  here  of  communication. 
My  impression  is  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  does  not  believe  that  the  government 
of  Canada  means  what  it  says.  The  govern- 
ment of  Canada  has  stated  very  clearly  that 
they  are  going  to  abide  by  the  constitution. 
To  service  their  own  responsibilities  they  had 
to  raise  taxes  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  They 
also  are  predicting  deficits  of  major  propor- 
tions as  we  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
doing  as  well. 

It  is  not  realistic  for  the  government  of 
Ontario  to  turn  to  Ottawa  and  say,  "Open  up 
your  pockets  so  that  we  can  pay  for  our  pro- 
grammes here." 

Surely  the  government  of  Canada  has  put 
it  very  definitely  that  they  are  going  to  abide 
by  the  constitution,  and  they  are  going  to 
provide  what  assistance  they  can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion in  this  connection  is  a  very  serious  one, 
and  1  think  surely  that  we  in  Ontario  have 
got  to  set  our  sights  on  meeting  our  own 
responsibilities.  We  have  the  whole  gamut  of 
taxation.  We  have  a  tax  base  that  is  broad 
enough  now  in  my  view  if  it  is  efficiently 
administered  to  meet  our  expanding  respon- 
sibilities. 

As  Ontario  grows— and  during  this  past 
year  it  has  grown— our  revenues  have  im- 
proved by  $250  million  without  any  expansion 
of  the  tax  base  whatsoever.  We  have  pre- 
dicted—the government  has  predicted— through 
its  Provincial  Treasurer  further  expansions. 
Surely  it  would  be  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  to  cut  its  cloth  so  that  we 
could  abide  by  this  pattern;  so  that  we  could 
service  the  responsibilities  in  this  province  in 
education  and  otherwise,  without  turning  to 
the  government  of  Canada  and  saying  they 
are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities.  The 
breakdown  of  communications  is  a  serious 
matter. 

We  in  this  province  are  predicting  a  deficit 
of  $162  million,  the  largest  ever  in  Ontario. 
We  can  accept  this  rather  lightly  I  suppose. 
Our  credit  is  good,  and  the  government  has 
drawn  this  fact  to  our  attention  on  numerous 
occasions.  But  if  we  use  up  this  credit  and 
tarnish  it  through  inefficient  administration, 
it  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  that 
this  is  going  to  put  added  pressure  on  the 
private  sector  of  Ontario  which  must  go  to 
the  same  sources  of  money  for  the  expansion 
of  our  own  economy. 

This  is  going  to  have  a  very  far  reaching 
effect,  an  eflect  which  has  not  been  stressed 
by  the  government  in  its  Budget  that  is 
before  us  today. 
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The  Liberal  Party  is  prepared  to  take  the 
stand  that  is  needed  to  bring  efficiency  into 
the  government.  We  are  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  constitution  of  Canada.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  expand  the  programmes  on  the 
present  tax  base  in  the  province.  There  are 
so  many  of  these  matters,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
have  not  had  the  proper  attention  of  this 
government. 

An  Hon.  member:  Now,  you  are  with  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  seen  that  even  when 
the  government  of  Canada  has  made  funds 
available  for  the  expansion  of  programmes 
through  ARDA  the  Ontario  government  has 
not  seen  fit  to  order  their  affairs  so  that  they 
could  take  proper  advantage  of  these  funds 
that  were  made  available  at  the  federal  level. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  discussed  this  before 
and  we  will  again.  But  in  the  first  ARDA 
agreement— the  ARDA  agreement  that  was  to 
make  available  almost  $11  million  for  Ontario 
—we  ended  up  by  utilizing  something  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  these  funds.  Now  we 
are  in  another  agreement,  we  have  embarked 
on  another  programme,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  has 
extolled  to  the  skies  a  programme  whereby  he 
is  going  to  put  small  farms  together  and  make 
bigger  farms.  A  good  programme,  as  long  as 
it  is  only  part  of  the  utilization  of  these  federal 
funds.  There  has  been  no  imaginative  expan- 
sion of  ARDA  in  this  province;  there  has  been 
nothing  done  for  those  in  the  rural  areas  who 
are  not  farm  based  but  who  are  living  in 
rural  poverty  and  in  the  areas  that  my  friend 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  calls  the  slums  of 
rural  Ontario. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  hon.  mem- 
ber permit  a  question?  Does  he  know  why 
there  are  not  more  funds  available  to  do  the 
things  in  the  industrial  economy  of  the  parts 
of  the  province  that  he  refers  to? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  take  it  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  answer  the  question.   Go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Indeed  I  do,  because 
I  know  that  he  does  not  know  the  answers. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Minister  is  on  later 
today.    He  can  make  his  speech  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  does  not  know  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  would  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  really  feel  that  the  interjection 


was  not  as  valuable  as  some  of  the  others  we 
have  had  this  afternoon.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  statistics  associated  with  the  old  ARDA 
agreement,  and  I  have  them  here,  that 
Ontario  had  available  to  it  close  to  $11 
million  and  the  best  they  could  do  during  that 
period  was  to  commit  themselves  for  $2.5 
million,  23  per  cent— 

An  hon.  member:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  is  much  worse  than  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  see  the  actual  utiliza- 
tion of  these  funds.  Because  although  they 
committed  themselves  to  $2.5  million,  they 
spent  a  grand  total  of  $421,702,  which  means 
that  tliey  actually  used  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
federal  funds  that  were  available  during  that 
agreement. 

Several  hon.  members:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now,  the  hon.  Minister  may 
have  learned  his  lesson. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Maybe.  I 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  I  would  say  that  even  the 
utilization  of  the  federal  funds  under  the  new 
programme  is  unimaginative  and  it  is  not 
serving  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
particularly  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  have  taken  my  opportunity  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  to  your  attention  at 
length  some  serious  situations  in  this  prov- 
ince having  to  do  with  the  expenditure  of  $30 
million  in  our  Centennial  project;  our  pro- 
gramme for  medical  insurance,  which  has 
been  poorly  planned  and  poorly  administered 
and  we  do  not  even  know  that  planning  is 
going  to  take  it  into  a  federal  scheme.  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention  these  matters,  sir, 
because  I  believe  they  are  important.  They 
are  well  known  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and 
they  will  be  even  better  known  in  the  months 
that  lie  ahead  because  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  sick  of  this  sort  of  maladministration. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  federal  government  has 
done  what  it  could  to  introduce  new  pro- 
grammes of  assistance  at  the  provincial  level, 
programmes  designed  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  rural  areas  and  other  areas,  and  this 
government  has  not  had  the  initiative  or  the 
imagination  to  move  into  these  programmes 
and  make  use  of  them.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Singer 
that  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
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into  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

This  House  regrets: 

1.  That  the  government  has  failed  in  its 
Budget  to  provide  relief  for  the  municipal 
taxpayer  in  relation  to  the  ever  increasing 
and  inequitable  share  of  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation that  he  must  pay  as  a  part  of  the 
taxes  on  his  home; 

2.  That  the  government,  notwithstanding 
the  high  sounding  statements  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  in  relation  to  housing,  has 
neglected  to  provide  in  this  Budget  any 
meaningful  allocation  of  public  funds  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  any  worthwhile 
housing  programme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Ontario;  and 

3.  That  the  government,  while  finding  it 
necessary  to  budget  for  the  largest  deficit 
in  the  history  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
has  failed  to  present  any  logical  programme 
of  planned  fiscal  management  to  deal  with 
the  ever  increasing  complexities  of  the 
public  affairs  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  has  failed  to  outline  any  method  of 
dealing  with  the  needless  waste  and  ex- 
travagances now  existing,  and  has  failed  to 
indicate  any  desire  to  effectively  carry  out 
logical  economies  by  the  elimination  of 
duplications,  overlappings  and  inefiBciencies 
presently  existing  in  the  management  of 
our  affairs,  the  affairs  of  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Ontario; 

Therefore  this  House  rejects  the  Budget,  as 
presented,  and  must  advise  your  honour  that 
the  present  government  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  White:  There  is  Ottawa's  man  at 
Queen's  Park. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  presenting  the  opening  comments  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  on  the  provincial  Bud- 
get presented  to  us  a  week  ago,  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  my  intention  to  deal 
with  the  Budget  as  a  policy  statement— to 
present  our  critique  of  it  and  more  particu- 
larly to  call  attention  to  what  we  consider  to 
be  its  major  shortcomings  in  terms  of  policy. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  in  preparing 
myself  for  this  debate  to  deal  with  a  collec- 
tion of  disparate  items.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  there  are  not  a  great  many  individual 
matters  which  are  of  importance.    I  merely 


say  that  in  this  group  we  believe  in  approach- 
ing problems  in  an  organized  and  coordinated 
manner.  Our  approach  is  that  I,  as  the  lead- 
off  speaker,  should  deal  with  the  Budget  and 
then  other  members  will  follow  with  specific 
problems  which  they  consider  to  be  of  par- 
ticular importance.  However,  after  listening 
to  the  very  interesting  comments  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  there 
are  one  or  two  matters  he  raised  to  which  I 
would  like  to  refer  very  briefly,  before  I  get 
into  the  main  body  of  my  remarks. 

First  of  all  with  respect  to  his  comments  on 
the  Warrendale  situation,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  he  was  driving  at  but  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  in  case  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  that  we  in  this  group  believe  that  the 
report  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
has  in  his  possession  should  be  placed  on  the 
table  of  this  House. 

According  to  my  observation  there  was  a 
strong  indication  up  until  quite  recently  that 
a  real  smear  campaign  was  being  prepared 
against  a  specific  individual,  who  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  this  House  and 
cannot  even  defend  himself  in  this  House.  I 
was  rather  happy  to  note  what  seemed  to  me, 
and  again  I  am  just  going  on  my  own  im- 
pressions, a  disposition  to  move  away  from 
that  position.  It  now  appears  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  like  to  see  that  cam- 
paign revived,  even  though  it  appeared  that 
it  had  been  put  into  cold  storage. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Brant):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  this  is  not  my  intention.  My  intention 
is  to  elicit  from  the  government  the  facts 
that  apparently  are  available  to  some  mem- 
bers of  this  House  but  not  to  all. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

An  hon.  member:   Right. 

Another  hon.  member:  They  are  available  if 
you  want  to  go  and  dig. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  always  prepared  to  help 
any  hon.  members  elicit  facts  from  the  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  believe  in  secrecy  in 
government  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  at 
all  why  the  report  concerned  should  be  kept 
under  cover. 

However,  I  would  like  merely  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
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fact  that  the  individual  to  whom  I  was  refer- 
ring a  moment  or  two  ago  is  quite  a  con- 
troversial figure.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
twisted  the  tail  of  the  establishment  on  many 
occasions  and  will  undoubtedly  do  so  in  the 
future.  It  is  certainly  not  unexpected  that 
the  establishment  should  strike  back,  often 
in  a  manner  bordering  on  scurrility. 

I  am  not  going  to  undertake  any  defence 
of  him  here.  He  is  perfectly  competent  to 
defend  himself,  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  other  members 
of  the  House.  There  is  very  little  in  the  way 
oJ  treatment  facilities  for  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  available  in  this  province  at 
the  present  time.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  as  I  said,  is  a  controversial 
figure,  but  he  has  provided  one  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps  the  most  significant,  facili- 
ties for  that  purpose  in  the  province.  Frankly 
I  would  like  to  see  his  facilities  and  those  of 
others  expand  and  grow,  because  God  knows 
we  desperately  need  them. 

And  I  would  not  like  to  see  us  spending 
a  great  deal  of  our  time  rehashing  over  and 
over  again  the  Warrendale  affair.  I  would 
like  to  see- 
Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  You  are 
not  trying  to  win  his  campaign  here? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  see  us  con- 
centrate on  the  real  problem,  which  is  to 
remedy  the  neglect  of  past  years  in  dealing 
with  this  extremely  important  and  urgent 
problem  of  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  When 
do  you  want  John  Brown  to  start  delivering 
politically? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  seriousness  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  people  of  Ontario  never  get 
through  to  some  people,  even  unfortunately 
to  some  people  who  temporarily  occupy  seats 
in  this  House.  But  I  think  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  do  consider  this  to 
be  a  serious  problem  which  requires  very 
serious  consideration  by  the  government  and 
all  members  of  the  House. 

The  other  preliminary  matter  that  I  would 
like  to  refer  to,  since  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  raised  it,  is  the  question  of  the 
OMSIP  plan.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
noted,  I  would  say,  a  rather  large  degree  of 
confusion  which  appears  to  have  entered  into 
the    administration   of  the   plan   in   its   early 


phases.  We  all  recognize,  of  course,  that 
bugs  develop  in  the  administration  of  any- 
thing that  is  new,  but  I  would  say  that  there 
has  been  something  more  than  the  average 
number  of  unexpected  occurrences  in  the 
administration  of  the  plan. 

I  would  go  on  to  say,  however,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  explanation  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  given  of  this  phenomenon  is 
inadequate.  I  do  not  think  that  the  problems 
that  have  developed  are  the  result  mainly  of 
incompetence  or  ineptitude  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  its  administrative  agen- 
cies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  really  have  very 
little  confidence  in  the  competence  of  the 
government,  but  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence in  the  competence  of  its  public  serv- 
ants, and  I  do  not  think  we  can  attribute 
the  present  situation  to  administrative  incom- 
petence. I  think  it  strikes  much  more  deeply 
into  the  basic  principle  of  this  plan. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  can  see— and  admittedly  I  have  to  ob- 
serve from  the  outside  at  this  stage— but  what 
has  happened  is  that  the  government  is  faced 
v/ith  an  adverse  selection,  as  indeed  we  in 
this  group  predicted  that  it  would  be.  It  has 
put  through  what  is  called  a  voluntary  plan 
v/here  the  fees  are  very  high,  except  for  those 
who  are  subsidized.  What  is  happening  is 
that  people  who  are  in  ill-health  are  regis- 
tering and  coming  under  the  protection  of 
the  plan,  and  those  who  are  not  in  ill-health 
are  not  doing  so,  many  of  them  because  they 
cannot  afford  it. 

Now  surely  even  this  government  should 
have  known  from  the  experience  of  many 
countries  that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
bound  to  happen  with  the  half-baked  type 
of  plan  they  have.  The  only  answer  to  this 
problem  is  a  universal  plan  which  will  cover 
everybody,  those  in  ill-health  as  well  as 
those  in  good  health.  In  that  way,  we  can 
spread  the  cost  across  the  whole  population 
and  charge  much  lower  premiums  than  is  pos- 
sible under  the  present  plan. 

What  is  happening  in  this  plan  is  a  much 
more  serious  type  of  inefficiency  than  mere 
administrative  inefficiency.  It  means  that  we 
are  going  to  provide  in  the  most  costly  way 
possible  service  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
population.  I  say  that  we  should  move  for- 
ward to  a  universal  plan  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  provide  service  efficiently  for  all 
the  population. 

Unfortunately,  the  question  of  compre- 
hensive medical  care  insurance  has  become 
a  political  football  between  the  Liberal 
government    at    Ottawa    and    the    provincial 
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government  at  Queen's  Park.  The  Liberal 
government  at  Ottawa  announced  firmly  and 
conclusively  that  it  was  going  to  enter  the 
field  with  a  very  generous  offer  to  the  prov- 
inces which  would  become  effective  on  July 
1  of  this  year.  That  was  in  that  brief  phase 
when  they  flirted  with  progressive  ideas. 

Since  then  the  power  of  the  establishment 
in  the  party  has  moved  in.  The  right  wing 
as  personified  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Sharp  has 
taken  over  and  so  the  thing  is  being  stalled. 
Heaven  knows,  if  Mr.  Sharp  has  his  way,  it 
will  be  junked  altogether. 

Now  this  is  most  regrettable. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  fair- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  had  thought,  we  in  this 
group  who  have  fought  for  medical  care 
insurance  for  25  years,  that  at  last  Canada 
was  moving  in  that  direction.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  ready 
for  it  and  want  it.  The  only  trouble  is  the 
politicians,  or  some  of  them.  The  Tory 
politicians  in  both  the  Liberal  Party  and  the 
Conservative  Party  do  not  want  it,  and  they 
are  going  to  buck  it  in  every  way  possible. 
I  hope  that  once  again  this  is  not  going  to 
slip  from  our  grasp  just  when  we  thought 
we  had  it,  as  we  thought  we  had  it  back  in 
1944  when  the  Liberal  government  at  Ottawa 
even  had  a  bill  that  passed  second  reading. 
It  did  not  go  any  further,  that  is  as  far  as  it 
got. 

I  hope  it  is  not  going  to  slip  from  our 
grasp,  and  I  am  only  regretful  that  this  gov- 
ernment will  not  now  step  in  and  put  the 
federal  government  on  the  spot  by  announc- 
ing, "We  will  accept  your  conditions,  we 
are  ready  to  participate  the  moment  you  put 
your  legislation  into  effect."  That  would 
nail  the  thing  down. 

But  no,  both  of  these  governments  are 
playing  an  Alphonse-Gaston  act  now.  Each 
one  says,  "well,  we  will  do  something,  but 
you  act  first." 

This,  I  suppose,  in  many  ways  has  been 
the  history  of  Canada  under  Liberal  and  Tory 
administration,  a  continual  record  of  buck- 
passing.  I  think  this  problem  has  now  reached 
the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  a  decisive 
stand  has  to  be  taken.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  backed  off  from  its  clear  cut 
promise  to  the  people  of  Canada.  It  now 
is  obviously  looking  for  a  way  to  weasel  out. 
The  government  of  Ontario  has  to  step  in. 
I  certainly  do  not  have  any  hope  that  the 
government  now  occupying  the  Treasury 
benches  will  take  the  decisive  step  that  is 
necessary,    but    I    do    view   with    satisfaction 


the  fact  that  there  will  soon  be  an  election 
and  we  will  get  another  government  there 
that  will  put  Ottawa  on  the  spot  and  will 
finally  get  this  problem  solved. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Bold  words. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  by  way 
of  unscheduled  preliminary  remarks.  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  Budget,  which  has  not  so  far 
been  discussed  this  afternoon. 

In   doing  that,  I  would  like  first  to  con- 
gratulate   the    Provincial    Treasurer    on    his 
promotion  to  his  new  Cabinet  post- 
Mr.  D.  C.   MacDonald   (York   South):    He 
smiles  benignly  there. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —and  on  his  elevation  to  a 
seat  in  this  House  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
source  of  all  authority  and  preferment  in  the 
Tory  party. 

He  follows  in  a  long  tradition  of  avoidance 
of  the  true  challenge  which  a  Budget  pres- 
ents in  20th  century  society.  The  Budget  he 
presented  last  week  demonstrates  that  he  is 
a  worthy  inheritor  of  that  tradition.  Frankly, 
I  hoped  for  something  better.  Public  state- 
ments he  made  following  his  accession  to  his 
present  ofiBce  showed  signs  of  an  awareness 
and  perspicacity  which  had  been  notably 
absent  from  statements  on  public  finance 
emanating  from  this  government  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Such  awareness  and  per- 
spicacity, however,  have  carried  over  into 
his  Budget  statement  only  in  a  few  resound- 
ing phrases,  not  in  anything  of  substance. 

No  doubt  this  is  inevitable.  The  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  intelligent  and  energetic,  but  the 
musty  Tory  framework  within  which  he  must 
operate  is  enough  to  overcome  even  the 
greatest  of  native  intelligence  and  energy. 
The  dead  hand  of  tradition  has  proved  to  be 
too  much  for  him,  and  I  regret  it.  I  hate 
to  see  a  promising  man  ploughed  under  by 
the  weight  of  Tory  tradition. 

It  is  possible  that  given  time,  he  would 
break  loose  from  the  prison  of  obsolescent 
ideas  in  which  he  is  now  confined. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  That  will 
take  a  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  we 
will  never  find  out.  I  will  not  argue  with  my 
friend  from  Bruce  as  to  whether  it  will  be 
a  thousand  years,  as  he  thinks,  or  soon,  as  I 
would  think,  because  actually,  the  imminence 
of  a  provincial  general  election  precludes  the 
possibility  of  another  session  of  this  Legis- 
lature.    Therefore,    it    is    reasonably    safe    to 
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say  that  this  is  the  first  and  last  Budget  the 
new  Provincial  Treasurer  will  ever  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  do  not  really 
believe  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  will  be  criticizing  us 
next  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  the  Budget  was  pres- 
ented on  February  14,  I  described  it  outside 
the  House  as  a  hearts  and  flowers  Budget  in 
honour  of  Valentine's  day.  The  further 
study  I  have  since  been  able  to  give  it  satis- 
fies me  as  to  the  adequacy  of  this  earlier 
assessment.  In  particular,  analysis  shows  that 
the  Budget  is  as  insubstantial  as  hearts  and 
flowers. 

In  the  first  few  pages,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  statement,  are 
some  interesting  observations  by  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  on  public  finance  generally, 
and  on  the  economic  role  of  the  Budget  in 
particular.  One  could  not  say  that  these 
observations  contribute  anything  new  to  the 
principles  of  public  finance,  but  they  do  seem 
to  suggest  that  under  the  new  Provincial 
Treasurer,  government  thinking  on  the  subject 
has  at  last  advanced  to  the  point  reached  by 
most  thinkers  in  the  field  about  a  decade  ago. 

One  could  welcome  this  as  progress,  if  one 
did  not  then  go  on  to  analyze  the  details. 
Unfortunately,  such  analysis  shows  that, 
despite  the  more  modem  looking  garb,  the 
Budget  is  much  the  same  old  Budget  as  in 
previous  years.  Since  both  population  and 
prices  continue  to  increase,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  size  of  the  Budget  and  of  the 
principal  items  in  it  also  increase,  but  the 
pattern  remains  the  same.  By  implication,  at 
least,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  conceded  in 
his  statement  that  this  pattern  is  inadequate. 
He  spoke  loftily  of  the  need  for  joint  federal- 
provincial  action,  "to  achieve  truly  effective 
fiscal  policy";  of  the  need  to  budget  by  func- 
tion, rather  than  by  department,  of  the  need 
"to  achieve  the  full  potential  of  our  human 
and  physical  resources,"  and  so  on.  One  can 
agree  with  these  sentiments,  but  the  more  one 
studies  the  Budget  statement,  the  more  one 
is  driven  to  ask  this  question:  Does  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  agree  with  them  too?  Or  is 
he  merely  parroting  one  or  more  of  his  more 
forward  looking  ghost  writers  in  the  oflBce  of 
the  chief  economist? 

Take  the  matter  of  budgeting  by  function, 
as  an  example.  For  purposes  of  presentation, 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  has  classified  expendi- 
tures into  six  main  functions  which  he 
describes  as— and  I  am  now  quoting  his  exact 


titles:  Human  development;  individual  and 
family  well  being;  aid  to  the  farming  com- 
munity; protection  of  the  individual  and  the 
investment  climate;  development  and  con- 
servation programmes  and  aid  to  local 
authorities. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Those  were  six 
broad  fronts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Six  broad  fronts,  now.  Well, 
"function"  I  think  is  a  satisfactory  word  to 
describe  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Semantic  quibbling. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
good  calculating  machines  in  the  Leslie  Frost 
building,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  these  make  it 
possible  for  his  staff  to  total  up  under  these 
headings  the  numerous  disparate  items  scat- 
tered through  the  spending  estimates  which 
relate  to  them.  This  is  useful,  but  it  does  not 
move  us  even  a  small  step  closer  to  budgeting 
by  function.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  merely  set  the  calculating 
machines  whirring  and  every  time  a  bell  rang 
and  a  total  came  up,  he  said:  This  is  a  pro- 
gramme. 

An  Hon.  member:  Bingo! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  that  is  right,  bingo.  The 
bingo  master,  I  would  think,  is  the  person 
from  whom  the  Provincial  Treasurer  must 
have  learned  his  conception  of  programme 
luidgeting. 

For  years  the  argument  of  this  group  has 
been  that  the  approach  should  be  the  exact 
opposite.  We  have  argued  that  a  function 
should  be  looked  at  in  its  totality.  The  needs 
should  be  estimated  and  costed,  and  then  set 
into  an  overall  system  of  priorities.  The 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  claimed  that  this  is 
what  he  has  done  this  year,  but  the  facts 
belie  him,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  see  that,  one  has  only  to 
look  at  the  blue  book  of  spending  estimates 
as  it  has  been  presented  to  the  House  once 
again  this  year.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in 
format  as  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  and 
the  year  before  that  ad  infinitum.  It  is 
strictly  the  product  of  budgeting  by  depart- 
ment, little  bits  and  pieces  have  been  put 
together  and  totalled  into  the  estimates  of  a 
department.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  of 
coordination  of  items  that  relate  to  the  same 
function.  All  the  hon.  Minister  has  done  to 
give  the  fllusion  of  budgeting  by  function  has 
been  to  sort  out  the  various  little  bits  and 
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pieces  and  total  them  up  by  functions,  as 
well  as  by  departments. 

In  doing  so  he  has  engaged  in  some 
interesting  statistical  juggling,  and  I  would 
like  to  give  two  or  three  examples  of  that. 

Example  1:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
made  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  the  prov- 
ince's expenditures  on  university  operating 
grants  are  to  be  doubled,  but  to  an  import- 
ant extent— in  fact  I  feel  certain  to  the  major 
extent  Mr.  Speaker— this  is  just  a  matter  of 
federal-provincial  bookkeeping.  The  federal 
government  has  pulled  out  of  the  field  and 
has  made  certain  tax  concessions  in  exchange. 
On  the  basis  of  the  sketchy  information  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  given  us,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  extra  money  the 
universities  are  getting,  but  it  is  clearly  very 
much  less  than  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
trying  to  imply. 

Example  2:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  in- 
cluded the  $60  million  increase  for  grants 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
his  discussion  of  what  he  called— I  am  now 
using  his  own  title— "human  development". 
Then  he  included  it  again  when  he  dealt  with 
'aid  to  local  authorities". 

Example  3:  He  listed  an  item  which  he 
described  as  "university  facilities  re  health 
sciences",  under  his  general  heading  of 
human  development.  Then  he  listed  the 
same  item  with  a  slightly  different  descrip- 
tion in  the  general  category  of  what  he 
called,  "individual  and  family  well-being". 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sounds  like  cooking  the 
books. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The 
juggler's  sleight  of  hand. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  with  further  examples,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  content  myself  by  noting 
that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  topped  off  his 
superlative  demonstration  of  double  counting 
by  throwing  loans  and  advances  in  his  vari- 
ous function  totals,  as  if  they  were  regular 
expenditures.  This  double  counting  enabled 
him  to  make  government  activity  in  relation 
to  each  of  his  general  functions  appear 
greater  than  it  is.  Anyone  who  is  interested 
in  a  particular  function  will  very  likely  be 
impressed  by  the  great  attention  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  giving  to  that  function, 
v/ithout  realizing  that  some  of  the  items  used 
to  create  this  appearance  are  also  used  to 
inflate  other  functions. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  luxuriated  in  such 
flights   of   fancy   until   the   very   end   of  his 


statement.  At  last,  however,  the  moment 
of  truth  had  to  come.  When  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  producing  an  overall  total,  he 
suddenly  switched  back  to  budgeting  by 
department.  This  is  at  about  the  last  page 
of  his  statement.  The  total  estimated  expendi- 
tures by  departments  turned  out  to  be  $2,193 
million. 

But  let  us  backtrack  for  a  moment  and 
remind  ourselves  of  all  the  items  he  included 
in  his  pages  and  pages  of  uninhibited  de- 
scriptions of  his  six  main  functions.  When 
these  items  are  all  added  up,  the  total  is 
found  to  be  $3,537  million,  as  compared  with 
the  $2,193  million  which  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  arrived  at  in  his  one  sober  moment 
of  truth.  In  other  words,  a  difference  of 
$1,344  million. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  He  will  have  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  From  this  it  follows  as  night 
from  day  that  there  is  $1,344  million  worth 
of  hot  air  in  the  Provincial  Treasurer's  Budget 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Steam  in  the  pie. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  lot  of  hot  air  for  a 
government  whose  only  contact  with  modern- 
ity is  in  substituting  public  relations  ballyhoo 
for  policy. 

Subterfuge  is  no  doubt  to  be  expected  in 
a  Tory  Budget,  especially  in  an  election  year. 
The  government's  programmes  are  so  badly 
thought  out  and  coordinated  that  every  trick 
of  the  public  relations  trade  has  to  be  used 
to  make  them  appear  to  have  substance. 

An  hon.  member:  In  an  election  year- 
Mr.   Bryden:   Nevertheless,  I  believe  that, 
election  or  no   election,  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  more  honest  presentation  from  the 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Seriously  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Moreover,  I  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  a  greater  assurance  than  they 
now  have  that  their  money  is  being  spent 
wisely  and  well.  One  of  the  most  serious 
difficulties  in  the  practice  of  budgeting  by 
department,  to  which  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  still  wedded,  notwithstanding 
all  his  assertions  to  the  contrary,  is  that  it 
makes  for  poor  Budget  control.  Almost  in- 
evitably it  permits  duplication  of  effort,  over- 
spending in  some  areas,  underspending  in 
others,  and  general  lack  of  coordination. 

Total  government  spending  in  the  coming 
year  is  to  increase  by  $361  million  and  the 
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deficit  is  estimated  at  $162  million.  These 
figures  in  themselves  are  not  a  cause  for 
alarm,  but  when  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
have  more  than  $2  billion  extracted  from  their 
pockets  for  provincial  purposes,  they  should 
get  full  value  for  their  money.  The  sloppy 
budgeting  in  which  the  province  continues  to 
engage  almost  ensures  that  they  will  get  less 
than  full  value. 

This  is  particularly  serious  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  present  system  of  taxation  bears 
with  undue  severity  on  the  lower  income 
groups.  I  will  develop  this  point  more  fully 
in  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  doing  so, 
I  will  argue  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
undertake  a  major  reform  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture and  a  major  reallocation  of  provincial- 
municipal  responsibilities,  but  I  will  leave 
that  aside  for  the  moment. 

In  my  opinion,  those  are  the  most  urgent 
problems  to  which  the  provincial  Budget 
should  be  addressed,  but  I  am  not  so  naive  as 
to  think  that  the  Provincial  Treasurer  agrees 
with  that  point  of  view.  Indeed,  his  Budget 
indicates  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  admit 
even  that  the  problems  exist.  That  being  so, 
I  will,  for  the  moment,  content  myself  with 
calling  attention  to  a  less  comprehensive 
problem  in  the  hope  that  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  might  be  induced  to  take  action 
in  at  least  this  one  limited  though  critical 
area.  I  am  referring  to  the  position  in  which 
retired  homeowners  now  find  themselves. 

When  a  person  retires,  his  income  usually 
goes  down.  Yet,  his  property  taxes  go  up 
year  by  year.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
prophet  to  foresee  the  end  result  of  that 
process.  More  and  more  pensioners  are  being 
faced  with  the  loss  of  their  homes.  Yet,  the 
government's  failure  to  provide  anything  like 
an  adequate  supply  of  senior  citizens'  housing 
leaves  them  with  nowhere  to  go.  Therefore, 
I  propose,  as  an  interim  measure  pending 
more  comprehensive  reforms,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  assume  the  education  portion  of 
the  property  tax  of  pensioners  up  to  a  speci- 
fied limit  of  say  $100  or  $150. 

Already,  municipalities  are  applying  to  this 
Legislature  for  authority  to  relieve  pensioners 
of  part  of  their  property  taxes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Leading  the  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  as  my  hon.  leader  says: 
"They  are  leading  the  government",  they  are 
showing  the  way  to  the  government.  The 
only  trouble  is  it  is  almost  impossible  to  show 
any  way,  except  the  backward  way  to  this 
government. 


The  action  of  the  municipalities  is  evident 
of  a  commendable  spirit  of  humanitarianism 
and  I  think  they  should  be  commended  for  it. 
The  problem  is  that  the  municipalities  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  this  responsibility. 
In  fact,  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
discharge  it  adequately.  It  is  the  province's 
responsibihty.  Pensioners  should  be  relieved 
immediately  of  the  education  portion  of  the 
property  tax,  but  the  province  should  protect 
the  municipalities  against  the  reduction  in 
their  already  inadequate  resources  which 
would  otherwise  result. 

The  mechanics  of  implementation  would 
be  relatively  simple,  and  therefore,  it  should 
be  possible  to  put  the  plan  into  eflFect  im- 
mediately. The  municipality  would  simply 
not  collect  the  relevant  portion  of  the  tax 
from  pensioners  but  would  bill  the  province 
instead. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  has  boasted  that 
he  will  carry  on  without  tax  increases  in  the 
coming  year.  In  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is 
hardly  telling  the  whole  truth.  Actually,  there 
will  be  a  sharp  increase  in  taxes  in  Ontario, 
but  the  government  has  cleverly  contrived  to 
make  the  municipalities  the  goats.  They  are 
being  forced  willy  nilly  to  increase  the 
already  burdensome  mill  rate.  I  think  it  is  a 
shameful  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  its 
skin  in  the  forthcoming  election  should  force 
the  municipal  councils  into  this  position. 
They  too  have  to  face  the  electorate  and  I 
do  not  think  they  should  have  to  carry  the 
sins  of  this  government  on  their  shoulders 
when  they  next  face  the  electorate. 

Morover,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  government  hit  people  of  low 
or  moderate  income  with  a  heavy  increase  in 
taxes  last  year— far  enough  ahead  of  the 
election,  it  hoped,  that  they  would  forget.  In 
view  of  its  continued  failure  to  undertake  the 
reform  of  our  tax  system  which  is  clearly 
necessary,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  heaven  for- 
bid, this  government  should  be  returned  to 
office,  the  little  man  will  get  another  solid 
kick  in  the  pants  next  year.  All  those  who 
want  a  kick  in  the  pants  will  be  well  advised 
to  vote  Tory  in  the  next  election  because  they 
will  certainly  get  it. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  They  cry  all  the  way  to 
the  bank  with  prosperity. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister 
cries  all  the  way  to  the  bank  but  a  great 
many  of  the  homeowners,  right  in  his  own 
city  here,  just  cry. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Over  the  past  number  of 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  shift  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  from  the  rich  to  the  poor. 
This  has  been  occurring  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  municipalities,  however,  can 
be  absolved  of  responsibility  because  they 
have  practically  no  freedom  of  action.  Basic 
responsibility  rests  squarely  on  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  and  I  would  say 
about  equally  on  both. 

The  shift  has  been  taking  place  in  three 
main  ways. 

First,  there  has  been  an  increasing  reliance 
on  sales  taxes,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
to  document  that  statement.  It  is  often  said 
that  with  the  exemptions  now  in  effect,  sales 
taxes  in  Canada,  both  federal  and  provincial, 
are  proportionate  rather  than  regressive. 
That  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  still  should 
not  bhnd  us  to  the  fact  that  a  proportionate 
tax  bears  more  heavily  on  the  lower  income 
groups  than  on  the  higher. 

When  we  take  in  taxes  the  same  proportion 
of  the  income  of  a  $5,000  a  year  man  as  a 
$20,000  a  year  man,  we  hit  the  former  much 
harder  than  the  latter,  because  he  has  a 
smaller  margin  to  work  on.  It  is  true  that  a 
regressive  tax— that  is,  one  that  takes  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  his  income  than  of  the 
richer  man— hits  him  even  harder,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  a  sales  tax  or  other  pro- 
portionate tax  is  fair.  It  merely  means  that  it 
is  less  unfair  than  a  regressive  tax. 

Now,  let  us  review  for  a  second  what  has 
happened  to  these  unfair  taxes.  The  federal 
sales  tax  is  now  12  per  cent  on  most  taxable 
items.  On  top  of  that,  there  is  a  five  per  cent 
sales  tax  in  Ontario,  making  a  total  which  is 
more  than  17  per  cent  since  the  Ontario  taxes 
pyramided.  So  there  is  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
little  man's  purchasing  power  taken  away 
from  him.  When  he  buys  many  necessities  of 
life,  such  as  clothing,  shelter,  transportation, 
necessary  toilet  articles  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
we  raise  the  price  for  him  by  nearly  20  per 
cent.  This  is  our  way  of  raising  revenue,  one 
of  our  most  important  ways  of  raising 
revenue,  both  federally  and  provincially. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  a  regrettable 
increase  in  recent  years,  particularly,  in  the 
use  of  flat  rate  premiums  for  social  security. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  financing 
of  old  age  pensions,  supposedly  a  measure  to 
benefit  the  poor  but  actually  a  measure,  as 
it  is  being  worked  out,  which  merely  trans- 
fers income  from  one  group  of  low  income 
earners  to  another  group. 


As  we  know,  the  old  age  security  pension 
of  $75.00  a  month  is  financed  by  what  is 
called  an  old  age  security  tax.  This  actually 
consists  of  three  separate  taxes— sales,  corpor- 
ation incomes,  and  personal,  with  the  personal 
income  tax  component  yielding  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue  of  the  three.  That  com- 
ponent consists  of  a  four  per  cent  levy  on 
taxable  income  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $240  a  year 
in  tax  or  $6,000  of  taxable  income.  The 
effect  of  this  ceiling  is  that  except  at  the  very 
lowest  income  level  the  tax  is  regressive. 

For  example,  a  taxpayer  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $6,000  pays  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  tax— $240  a  year— as  a  taxpayer 
with  a  taxable  income  of  $20,000,  $30,000 
or  what  have  you.  The  larger  a  person's 
income,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  which 
is  taken  in  the  tax. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  with  the 
Canada  pension  plan.  Last  year  and  the  year 
before  I  demonstrated  in  some  detail  the 
iniquitous  effects  of  the  premiums  levied 
under  that  plan  and  I  will  not  repeat  my 
argument  now. 

To  refresh  the  memories  of  hon.  members, 
however,  I  will  give  one  example.  The  net 
contribution  to  the  plan  of  a  married  man 
with  two  dependent  children  earning  $5,000 
a  year,  is  $62.57  a  year  on  the  basis 
of  1967  tax  rates.  The  net  contribution  of  a 
man  with  the  same  family  situation  earning 
$20,000  a  year— four  times  as  much— is  only 
$43.50,  or  about  $20.00  less.  Yet  both  of 
these  men  will  qualify  for  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  pension.  Not  only  does  the  wealthy 
man  contribute  a  smaller  proportion  of  his 
income,  the  absolute  amount  of  his  con- 
tribution is  smaller.  This  is  carrying  regres- 
sivity  to  the  ultimate.  People  of  modest 
means  are  being  forced  to  contribute  to  pen- 
sions for  the   rich. 

This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's so-called  war  on  poverty.  What 
that  government  is  engaged  in  is  not  a  war 
on  poverty  but  a  war  on  the  poor  and  rela- 
tively poor,  who  have  to  cough  up  with  an 
unduly  large  proportion  of  their  hard-earned 
incomes  for  social  security  programmes  that 
are  quite  worthy  but  ought  to  be  financed 
in  other  ways. 

But  before  we  point  the  finger  exclusively 
at  the  federal  government,  let  us  remember 
that  the  provincial  government  is  doing 
essentially  the  same  thing.  The  so-called 
medicare  programme,  the  OMSIP  programme, 
which  went  into  effect  in  this  province  just 
last  year,  is  an  outstanding  example.  The 
very    lowest    income    groups    are    subsidized 
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under  this  plan,  but  beyond  the  quite  low 
levels  at  which  subsidization  is  available  the 
plan  is  financed  exclusively  by  flat  premiums 
which  amount  to  $150  a  year  in  the  case  of 
a  family. 

For  a  family  with  an  income  of  $20,000  or 
$30,000  a  year,  a  premium  of  $150  is  a  trivial 
amount,  but  for  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  it  is  a  heavy  burden. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  programmes  now- 
adays, these  people  of  moderate,  or  low  to 
moderate  income  in  the  $5,000,  $6,000, 
$7,000    category,    are    the   forgotten   people. 

No  doubt  the  government  will  say  that 
the  OMSIP  premium  is  not  a  regressive  tax 
because  it  is  not  compulsory.  If  families 
making  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year  think  the 
premium  is  excessively  burdensome  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  it,  but  then  they  will  not  get 
coverage  either,  or  they  will  have  to  settle 
for  inferior  coverage,  when  they  are  the  very 
people  who  need  coverage  most.  So  they  are 
given  the  Hobson's  choice  of  inadequate  cov- 
erage or  a  premium  which  for  them  is 
excessive. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have 
argued  persistently  that  there  should  be  no 
flat  premium  for  medical  care  insurance 
beyond  a  small  registration  fee.  We  are  on 
record  as  favouring  a  universal  plan— not  the 
half-baked,  patchwork  plan  that  we  now 
have— in  which  the  registration  fee  would  be 
waived  for  the  lowest  income  groups  and  for 
all  others  would  work  out  to  30  cents  a  week 
in  case  of  single  people,  and  60  cents  a  week 
in  the  case  of  families. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Is  that  an  honest  statement? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  of  course  it  is  an  honest 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  it  is  going  to  cost 
them  30  cents  a  week? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Minister  was  with 
us  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body  during  the 
debates  in  this  House  he  would  know  that 
we  have  never  suggested  that  30  cents  a 
week  for  single  people  and  60  cents  a 
week  for  families  would  cover  the  cost  of 
a  universal  medical  care  insurance  pro- 
gramme. What  we  have  suggested  time 
after  time,  and  what  I  have  just  said,  is 
that  we  would  propose  that  amount  as 
what  we  would  call  a  registration  fee  under 
the  plan.  Beyond  that,  as  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  saying,  the  plan  would  be  financed 
by  progressive  taxes  which  would  get  the 
money  from  the  people  who  have  it.    That 


is  an  honest  statement,  and  when  you  go 
across  the  province  you  should  repeat  that 
instead  of  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  not  what  your 
ads  carried. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  precisely  what  the  ads 
carried.  The  hon.  Minister  is  undoubtedly 
thinking  about  the  Tory  ads  which  claimed 
that  they  had  a  medical  care  insurance  pro- 
gramme in  effect  in  this  province  when  they 
did  not  have  anything  and  they  have  not  got 
anything  yet.  The  hon.  Minister  can  look  at 
any  advertising  or  publications  of  any  kind 
that  we  put  out  on  this  matter  and  he  will 
find  that  we  set  forth  in  precise  detail  exactly 
how  our  plan  would  operate.  Indeed  I  would 
refer  him  to  a  speech  made  some  years  ago 
in  this  House  by  the  leader  of  the  party  who 
set  the  whole  plan  forth  in  full  detail  so  that 
nobody  could  possibly  have  any  misunder- 
standings about  it,  only  those  who  wilfully 
misunderstand  it  because  they  were  afraid- 
Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  The 
only  people  who  do  not  understand  are  those 
who  did  not  want  to  understand. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Precisely  right,  those  who  wil- 
fully misunderstood  naturally  misunderstood 
because  they  did  not  have  the  courage  or  the 
freedom  of  action  to  introduce  a  plan  of  that 
kind  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  urgent 
public  need  for  it. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Yours  is  only 
talk.    Ours  works. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yours  works?  Yours  is  an 
organized  mess.  You  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  coming  or  going. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
That  is  the  truest  thing  you  ever  said  about 
yourself,  my  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  With  the  federal  government 
now  offering  to  contribute  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  provincial  medicare  plans  after 
July  1  of  next  year  and  our  plan,  which  was 
entirely  feasible  from  the  beginning,  was 
never  attacked  on  the  grounds  of  feasibility 
by  anybody  but  just  on  the  basis  of  red 
herrings.  Our  plan  which  was  entirely 
feasible  from  the  beginning  would  be  even 
easier  to  put  into  operation  because  we  could, 
if  we  would  reach  out  our  hand,  get  well 
over  $100  million  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  implement  such  a  plan.    Why  this 
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government  refuses  to  take  $100  million 
plus  when  it  is  offered  to  it,  is  beyond  me. 
It  shows  the  dry  rot  of  Toryism.  They  are 
unwilling  to  take  something  that  is  given  to 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  doctrinaire  approach. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  the  doctrinaire  approach, 
the  private  enterprise  approach,  the  approach 
under  which  the  welfare  of  insurance  com- 
panies comes  first  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  is  considered  if  it  does  not  get  in  the 
way  of  the  welfare  of  insurance  companies. 
This  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Tory 
party— the  party  of  the  insurance  companies 
and  all  other  organizations  like  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Would  the  hon.  member 
care  to  answer  a  question?  Can  he  document 
the  statement  that  he  has  just  made  that  this 
government  has  ever  refused  $100  million 
from  the  federal  government  for  this  pro- 
gramme? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  are  refusing  to  put 
out  your  hand  and  take  it,  all  you  need  to  do 
is  to  meet  an  entirely  reasonable  condition  and 
you  can  get  it.  Unfortunately,  you  allowed 
these  guys  at  Ottawa,  as  I  said  earlier,  to 
get  off  the  hook.  They  were  committed  to 
doing  it  on  July  1  of  this  year.  If  you  had 
moved  in  and  said  "we  accept"  they  would 
have  been  stuck.  But  now  they  have  man- 
aged to  slough  it  off  until  July  1  of  next  year 
and  if  the  government  in  office  in  this  prov- 
ince does  not  move  in  before  then,  they  will 
get  off  the  hook  again. 

Yes  sir,  I  am  surprised  at  the  Minister  of 
Health  being  unwilling  to  accept  $100  million 
but  this  is  the  substance  of  what  he  is  doing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  After  the  private  debate  con- 
cludes, Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  with  the 
Budget. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion is  being  shifted  from  the  rich  to  the  poor 
relates  to  the  property  tax.  In  Ontario  this 
is  the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  municipali- 
ties and  it  is  the  only  important  municipal 
tax  source. 

The  development  of  modern  attitudes 
towards  the  role  of  government  has  created 
heavy  pressure  for  increased  spending  at  all 
levels.  As  the  Provincial  Treasurer  himself 
noted  in  the  Budget  statement,  this  pressure 
is  particularly  heavy  at  the  local  level.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  municipalities  are 
saddled  with  responsibilities  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  carry. 


Because  of  their  restricted  tax  base,  they 
have  no  option  but  to  increase  the  property 
tax.  Yet,  this  is  a  thoroughly  regressive  tax. 
It  takes  a  substantially  larger  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  small  man  with  a  small  home 
than  of  the  wealthy. 

Anyone  who  considers  the  total  effect  of 
the  increasing  use  of  the  sales  taxes,  social 
security  premiums  and  property  taxes  to 
finance  public  services  will  not  question  the 
contention  with  which  I  started,  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  Canada  and  Ontario  is 
being  steadily  shifted  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor. 

That  contention  is  simply  beyond  dispute 
on  the  basis  of  any  factual  analysis  of  what 
has  been  happening  in  the  last  few  years.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  our  No.  1  problem  of 
public  finance  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Carter,  Smith, 
et  al. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  time  we  not  only  halted 
the  trend,  but  turned  it  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. To  do  this  we  have  to  consider  new 
ways  of  raising  revenues.  Only  a  fossilized 
Tory  remnant  thinks  it  possible  to  reduce 
overall  government  spending,  or  even  to  pre- 
vent its  continued  increase.  We  are  faced 
with  continuously  increasing  public  expendi- 
tures. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  that  at  all.  The  growing  demands  of 
a  modern  community  make  that  necessary. 

No  one  can  responsibly  and  seriously  sug- 
gest that  we  can  reduce  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  small  man  by  reducing  ex- 
penditures. What  we  have  to  do  is  look  to 
the  revenue  side  and  reform  our  tax  structure. 

To  an  important  extent,  this  is  a  problem  on 
which  action  must  be  taken  by  the  federal 
government.  In  this  House,  however,  we  are 
concerned  with  provincial  policies,  and  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
provincial  revenues  can  be  increased  so  as 
to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  small 
taxpayers,  without  cutting  back  on  necessary 
services. 

I  will  mention  first  what  might  be  called 
the  painless  way.  Economic  growth  means 
increased  tax  yields  without  any  increase  in 
tax  rates.  The  thrust  of  all  our  provincial 
Budgets  should  be  towards  growth. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  has  claimed— I 
regret  Mr.  Speaker  that  he  is  not  with  us. 
I  realize  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  do 
not  have  a  very  energetic  record  of  attendance 
in  this  House,  but  I  would  have  thought  that 
the   Provincial   Treasurer  at  least  would  be 
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present  for  the  discussion  of  his  Budget, 
rather  than  for  just  short  snatches  of  this 
discussion.  However,  he  has  claimed  that  he 
has  produced  an  expansionary- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  call  instant 
production. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  I  am  glad  to  wel- 
come him  back  after  his  sojourn.  He  has 
claimed  that  he  has  produced  an  expansionary 
Budget  this  year.  If  I  had  time  I  might  argue 
with  him  about  the  degree  to  which  it  is  in 
fact  expansionist.  On  the  basic  principle, 
however,  I  could  hardly  have  any  quarrel, 
since  I  have  been  advocating  expansionist 
budgets  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
this  point  should  be  made  particularly  after 
some  of  the  comments  made  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
remarks  this  afternoon,  we  should  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  notion  that  the  increased 
revenues  resulting  automatically  from  growth 
v/ill  solve  all  our  problems.  After  all,  growth 
also  increases  our  obligations  and  will  thereby 
absorb  a  large  part  of  the  increased  revenues 
it  generates. 

It  is  simply  idle  chatter  to  suggest  that, 
for  example,  the  province  can  undertake  so 
major  a  change  as  the  assumption  of  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  finance  it  mainly  out  of  the 
increased  revenues  produced  by  growth.  I 
say  that  is  just  idle  chatter— it  cannot  be 
dene. 

My  second  point  with  regard  to  revenue 
sources  is  a  minor  one,  but  it  is  still  worth 
mentioning.  Greater  efficiency  in  government 
could  undoubtedly  release  some  money  for 
other  purposes.  I  have  already  dealt  with 
the  lack  of  adequate  Budget  control  in  the 
province  and  I  will  not  deal  with  it  further. 
I  think,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state,  for 
example,  that  the  government  should  no 
longer  be  assigning  bottom  priority  to  such 
obvious  economies  as  centralized  purchasing. 

I  am  aware  that  at  the  public  accounts 
committee  this  morning  the  Provincial  Trea- 
surer and  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  board 
advised  us  that  a  report  on  this  subject  had 
been  completed,  but  I  will  believe  there  will 
be  action  when  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  ago  given  up  putting  any  confidence  in 
assurances  from  the  government  that  it  is 
going  to  do  something.  Certainly  up  until  now 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  which  I  consider  most 
important,  has  had  bottom  priority  as  far  as 
the  government  is  concerned. 


Stricter  economy  in  administration  could 
very  well  release  $15  or  $20  million  a  year 
for  other  purposes.  Admittedly  this  is  not  a 
large  sum  in  a  Budget  of  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion, but  every  little  helps.  It  is  a  saving 
that  can,  and,  therefore,  should  be  made. 

My  third  point  is  one  on  which  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  himself  lays  major  stress.  The 
federal  government  has  to  be  induced  to  take 
a  more  realistic  attitude  to  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  provinces  and  municipalities. 

There  is  room  for  argument  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  report  of  the  tax  structure 
committee,  but  one  conclusion  which  emerges 
with  crystal  clarity  in  that  report  is  that  the 
demands  for  services  in  Canada  today  are 
greatest  in  fields  for  which  the  provinces  and 
municipalities  are  responsible. 

Thus  there  is  heavy  financial  pressure  on 
the  provinces  and  the  municipalities,  heavier 
than  on  the  federal  government,  and  heaven 
knows  it  is  heavy  enough  on  the  federal 
government,  too,  and  that  pressure  is  increas- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  the  point, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  think  that  point  was 
well  established  by  the  tax  structure  commit- 
tee report.  Their  projections  as  to  future 
revenue  and  expenditure  possibilities  were  a 
little  outdated  by  the  time  the  report  came 
down,  but  the  basic  point  that  emerged  I 
think  was  unaffected  by  that  fact. 

The  federal  government  receives  the  lion's 
share  of  revenues  from  the  progressive  taxes, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  should  continue  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  in  favour  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
trend  in  Canada  today,  to  truncate  the  federal 
government's  taxing  powers.  In  fact  even  the 
federal  government  does  not  seem  to  object 
to  being  truncated.  We  have  had  a  pro- 
gramme of  opting  out  available  to  the  prov- 
inces which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
only  one  province,  and  it  is  quite  proper  that 
that  province  should  have  that  opportunity, 
but  this  was  looked  upon  as  something  avail- 
able to  the  provinces  only. 

It  seems  to  me  at  times  that  the  federal 
government  is  now  opting  out.  In  fact  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  Mr.  Sharp  is  not  opting 
out  of  Confederation.  He  seems  to  be  want- 
ing to  opt  out  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
federal  government.  I  do  not  agree  with  that, 
I  think  the  federal  government  has,  and 
should  continue  to  have,  the  lion's  share  of 
revenue  from  progressive  taxation.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  to  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
provinces  and  through  the  provinces  on  the 
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municipalities  by  making  more  funds  available 
to  them— I  do  not  care  how  it  is  done,  and  I 
suspect  the  Provincial  Treasurer  does  not 
care,  as  long  as  he  gets  the  money— or  by 
taking  over  some  of  their  responsibihties  or 
by  a  combination  of  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Would  the  member 
repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Brant  will  have  already  digested  it  and 
formed  his  own  conclusions  about  it. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  back  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  we  cannot  sit  back  and 
look  to  the  federal  government  to  solve  all 
our  financial  problems.  After  all,  there  are 
heavy  pressures  on  it  too.  Some  reallocation 
in  favour  of  the  provinces  is  clearly  justified, 
in  my  opinion,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  evade  our  own  responsibilities. 

This  brings  me  to  my  fourth  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Does  the  hon. 
member  mean  we  should  not  do  this? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  Minister  is  asking  me  if 
I  agree  with  all  the  fine  philosophical  state- 
ments in  the  opening  part  of  his  Budget  state- 
ment, I  do.  I  should  not  talk  disparagingly 
of  them,  I  thought  they  represented  a  good 
statement  of  the  situation.  My  complaint  is 
that  he  forgot  about  them  after  he  got  into 
the  practical  context  of  his  Budget.  When  he 
got  around  to  putting  this  book  together  ob- 
viously they  had  slipped  his  mind  completely. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  book  was  put  to- 
gether before  he  made  his  speech,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  gave  a  prog- 
ress report  on  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  I  know,  I  have  been  hear- 
ing progress  reports  on  that  ever  since  I  came 
into  this  House  and  we  are  no  further  ahead 
than  we  were  when  I  came  in.  In  fact,  just 
change  the  figures  in  there  and  this  is  exactly 
the  same  blue  book  as  we  had  the  first  year 
I  was  in  this  House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  getting  to  my 
fourth  point.  The  province  has  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  develop  to  the  full  the  revenue 
sources  which  are  already  available  to  it.  It 
has  failed  to  do  this  in  the  past  and  its  fail- 
ure continues  in  the  present  Budget. 

That  failure  is  greatest  in  the  field  of 
resource  taxation.  The  pittance  we  are  now 
getting  in  this  field  does  not  begin  to  com- 
pensate us  for  the  valuable  resources  belong- 


ing to  the  people  of  Ontario  which  are  being 
used  for  private  profit.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
them  being  used  for  private  profit  but  I  think 
we  should  get  paid  for  them.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  to  give  charity  or  outdoor  relief,  to 
major  mining  companies  in  this  province. 
Maybe  some  of  them  need  some  assistance 
but  the  more  important  ones,  the  ones  that 
are  using  up  most  of  the  minerals,  certainly 
do  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Inco  needs  it  like  E.  P. 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  I  will  just  take  mining  as 
an  example.  At  the  present  time,  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  now  received  from  min- 
eral taxes  is  about  $15  million  a  year.  Some- 
what more  than  $5  million  of  this  is  given  to 
the  mining  municipalities  as  inadequate— and 
I  emphasize  the  word  "inadequate"— compen- 
sation for  their  loss  of  municipal  taxes  on 
mining  properties.  Thus,  we  are  receiving  for 
provincial  purposes  less  than  $10  million  a 
year  from  all  the  mining  companies  of  the 
province,  for  all  the  minerals  they  are  taking 
out  of  the  ground.  Those  minerals  will  never 
go  back  into  the  ground.  If  we  do  not  get 
the  money  for  them  now  we  will  never  get. 
But  what  we  are  getting  is  less  than  $10 
million  a  year. 

Yet,  one  mining  company  alone— the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company— had  a  surplus 
before  corporation  taxes  of  over  $250  million 
in  1965,  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available.  Its  surplus  for  1966 
will  probably  be  somewhat  lower,  but  that 
was  because  it  was  out  of  production  for  a 
substantial  period  due  to  a  strike  and  thus 
not  using  minerals.  The  1965  figure  is  a 
better  indication  of  its  capacity  to  pay  for 
the  minerals  it  is  using. 

Admittedly,  it  does  not  make  all  its  profits 
in  this  province,  but  it  makes  most  of  them 
here.  Moreover,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  profitable  mining  operation  in  Ontario, 
though  it  is  the  largest. 

Its  experience  indicates  that  we  could  give 
the  mining  municipalities  a  square  deal  in 
municipal  taxation,  which  has  never  been 
done  up  until  now,  and  in  addition,  could 
increase  provincial  revenues  from  minerals 
alone  by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

Why  does  the  province  not  exploit  this 
obvious  revenue  source?  The  only  answer  I 
can  think  of,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  mining 
companies  have  more  influence  with  it  than 
the  little  man  who  is  now  being  forced  to 
carry  far  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  And  other  business  inter- 
ests, as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Another  though  smaller  poten- 
tial source  of  new  revenue  is  the  weight- 
distance  tax,  which  would  require  large 
transports  to  contribute  something  approach- 
ing their  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  highways. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  one  got  lobbied  into 
the  back  room. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Several  years  ago  a  select 
committee  of  this  House,  chaired  by  no  less 
than  the  present  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  unanimously  recommended  in 
favour  of  a  weight-distance  tax.  Thereupon, 
the  trucking  lobby,  which  undoubtedly  has 
large  influence  with  this  government,  appar- 
ently moved  in  behind  the  scenes,  and  that 
ended  all  possibility  of  getting  a  weight- 
distance  tax  as  long  as  this  government  is  in 
power.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
government  has  never  given  a  valid  reason 
for  failing  to  implement  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee,  and 
I  say  that  it  should  be  implemented  without 
delay. 

To  recapitulate,  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  revenues  in  this  province  can  be  in- 
creased without  resort  to  proportionate  or 
regressive  taxation.  Some  of  them  will 
develop  fully  only  over  a  period  of  years  but 
others,  notably  resource  and  weight-distance 
taxes,  could  together  produce  as  much  as 
$100  million  a  year  very  quickly. 

I  claim  that  this  money,  both  that  which 
could  become  available  very  soon  and  that 
which  will  become  available  later,  should  be 
devoted  mainly  to  a  long-range  plan  to  lift 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  little  man. 

The  first  point  of  attack  should  be  the 
property  tax,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
most  regressive  of  our  major  tax  sources  at 
any  level  of  government. 

Therefore,  I  plan  to  devote  the  balance  of 
my  remarks  to  an  outline  of  the  NDP  plan  to 
liberate  the  homeowner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sounds  very  good.  That  is 
what  the  government  talks  about  but  does 
not  do  anything. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  NDPLTO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  LSD.  You  sound  as  if 
you  are  on  a  psychedelic  kick. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  you  people 
have  had  over  there  for  a  long  time,  is  LSD. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  would  think  that  the 
government  might  be  able  to  benefit  from 
LSD.  Certainly  nothing  else  has  ever  been 
able  to  put  any  energy  or  enthusiasm  into  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  mind  expansion  is 
needed  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  land  of  never-never 

land. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  of  course  only  one 
way  to  reduce  the  property  tax  and  that  is  to 
reduce  the  spending  responsibilities  of  the 
municipahties. 

In  this  year's  Budget  the  government  con- 
tinues its  old,  worn-out  patchwork  system  of 
grants  to  municipalities.  There  are  now  so 
many  municipal  grants  that  it  would  take  a 
book  about  three  inches  thick  to  describe 
them  all.  Government  policy  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  to  grease  a  squeaky  wheel 
there,  another  one  here,  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
but  never  to  take  an  overall  look  at  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  municipahties. 

Its  continued  lack  of  reahsm  is  well  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  ballyhoo  in  the  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Budget  statement,  the  proportion  of  total 
provincial  revenue  to  be  devoted  to  municipal 
grants  for  all  purposes,  including  education, 
is  actually  going  to  decline  from  44.6  per 
cent  in  1966-67  to  43.3  per  cent  in  1967-68. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  has  unmasked  them 
now. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  NDP  beheve  that  the 
province  owes  it  to  the  municipahties  to  give 
more  serious  consideration  to  their  needs  than 
those  figures  would  indicate. 

There  are  three  main  areas  in  which  it  is 
widely  agreed  that  the  municipalities  could 
appropriately  be  relieved  of  some  or  all  of 
their  present  financial  burdens.  These  are 
welfare,  administration  of  justice  and  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

The  NDP  proposes  that  the  province  should 
immediately  take  over  the  full  cost  of  wel- 
fare and  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
term  "administration  of  justice"  is  here  used 
in  the  narrow  sense.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
the  province  should  take  over,  for  example, 
the  police  forces  of  the  larger  municipalities. 
It  is  however,  argued  that  the  operation  of  all 
courts  and  ancillary  and  related  functions  are 
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strictly  provincial  responsibilities  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

The  cost  to  the  province  of  taking  over  the 
full  cost  of  welfare  and  administration  of 
justice  as  here  defined  would  be  about  $30 
million  a  year.  This  is  an  obligation  which 
the  province  could  readily  undertake  if  it 
would  develop  the  revenue  sources  I  have 
already  referred  to. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  into  the 
question  of  education  costs,  which  is  rather 
a  more  complicated  problem  than  this  one. 
It  is  about  three  minutes  to  six.  Perhaps  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  call  it  six 
o'clock? 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

;  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  supper  recess,  which  the  Liberal 
Party  does  not  seem  to  have  survived,  I  was 
discussing  the  problem  of  reducing  the  prop- 
erty tax.  I  made  the  point,  which  I  imagine 
is  obvious,  that  the  only  way  the  property 
tax  can  be  reduced  would  be  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  spending  responsibilities  of  muni- 
cipalities. I  went  on  to  say  that  the  province 
should  be  prepared  immediately  to  take  over 
the  full  cost  of  welfare  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which  I  estimated  would 
require  about  $30  million  at  the  provincial 
level. 

I  would  now  like  to  go  on  to  one  other 
main  area  where  I  think  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  municipalities  should  be  able 
to  look  for  some  relief,  and  that  is  the  field 
of  education.  This  of  course  is  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  than  the  cost  of  welfare 
and  administration  of  justice,  because  educa- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  costly  single  function 
of  government  at  either  the  provincial  or 
municipal  level. 

It  is  an  area  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  there 
has  been  far  too  much  "sloganeering"  by 
provincial  politicians.  What  is  needed  is  not 
a  lighthearted  promise  that  the  province  will 
take  over  100  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
but  a  sober  appraisal  of  the  costs  involved 
and  of  the  province's  capacity  to  absorb  those 
costs. 

Last  December,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion stated  that  the  Liberal  Party  would  be 
prepared  to  take  over  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
In  January,  he  cut  the  figure  to  80  per  cent. 
In  February,  he  said  it  would  be  80  per  cent 
over  a  four-or-five-year  period. 

I  do  not  know  what  his  March  policy  will 
be,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  decelerating 
at  an  accelerating  rate.    In  any  case,  what- 
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ever  his  policy  may  be,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
incumbent  upon  him  to  give  a  reasonably 
precise  explanation  of  how  he  proposes  to 
carry  it  out.  It  is  not  good  enough  to  suggest 
vaguely,  as  he  has  done,  that  it  will  be 
financed  out  of  the  revenues  generated  by 
future  growth  or  by  savings  effected  by  more 
efficient    provincial    administration. 

I  have  already  indicated  my  belief  that 
additional  money  can  be  made  available  in 
these  ways.  Such  money,  however,  will 
accrue  only  over  a  period  of  time  and,  in 
view  of  the  growing  demand  for  services 
which  growth  will  produce,  it  will  not  by 
itself  be  enough  to— I  am  willing  to  stop  for 
a  moment  so  that  everyone  can  welcome  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Better  late  than  never. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  any  rate,  the  revenue  pos- 
sibilities I  have  mentioned  will  not  by  them- 
selves be  enough  to  permit  the  province  to 
assume  a  major  part  of  the  present  municipal 
share  of  the  cost  of  education.  If  we  are  to 
do  that,  the  province  will  clearly  have  to 
develop  additional  taxation  resources. 

Over  the  years,  we  in  this  party  have  pro- 
posed a  number  of  ways  of  doing  this,  some 
of  which  I  have  outlined  this  afternoon.  The 
Liberal  Party  has  flatly  rejected  all  our  pro- 
posals, even  scoffed  at  them.  Yet  it  has  put 
forward  none  of  its  own,  except  for  Mr. 
Wintermeyer's  proposal  for  the  sales  tax, 
made  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  government 
itself  got  the  idea. 

Only  one  or  other  of  two  conclusions  is 
possible.  Either  the  Liberal  Party  is  now 
putting  itself  in  a  position  of  total  irresponsi- 
bility, making  promises  which  it  knows  it  has 
no  hope  of  carrying  out,  or  else— the  hon. 
gentlemen  to  my  right  say  "never"  so  I  guess 
the  other  alternative  is  the  likely  one,  and 
strikes  me  as  the  problem  one— it  plans  to 
implement  its  proposal  on  education  costs  by 
increasing  the  sales  tax. 

The  Liberal  Party's  friend  and  mentor,  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  tried  to  nudge  the  Liberal 
leader  out  of  his  present  ambivalent  position 
in   an   editorial   which  praised  him— I   might 
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mention  this  editorial  was  favourable  to  him— 
for  his  policy  on  education  costs  as  announced 
at  the  time.  That  editorial  urged  him  to 
state  frankly  that  he  would  finance  the  policy 
by  increasing  the  sales  tax. 

One  cannot  but  agree  that  this  is  what  he 
should  do,  if  he  wants  to  level  with  the 
public.  And  he  could  fortify  himself  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  not  be  getting 
out  of  line  with  the  Liberal  tradition  in  this 
province,  because  after  all  the  Liberal  Party 
was  the  first  party  to  advocate  a  sales  tax 
here. 

The  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  on 
the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion are  available  is  1964,  and  certainly  costs 
have  gone  up  since  then.  Even  on  the  basis 
of  1964  figures,  however,  it  can  safely  be 
stated  that  it  would  take  a  sales  tax  of  at 
least  5  per  cent,  on  top  of  the  5  per  cent  now 
levied,  to  cover  the  cost  to  the  province  of 
taking  over  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, which  was  the  Liberal  leader's  Decem- 
ber policy.  An  additional  3  or  4  per  cent, 
over  and  above  the  present  tax,  would  be 
needed  to  take  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cost 
as  stated  in  the  January  policy. 

I  can  state  on  behalf  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  we  are  categorically  opposed 
to  an  8  or  10  per  cent  provincial  sales  tax 
pyramided  on  the  present  12  per  cent  federal 
sales  tax.  We  do  not  think  that  that  would 
be  of  any  assistance  at  all  to  the  small  home- 
owner, unless  crucifixion  is  considered  to  be 
a  form  of  assistance. 

It  is  time  that  the  serious  problem  of  edu- 
cation costs  at  the  municipal  level  was 
approached  in  a  serious  way,  not  on  the  basis 
of  election  "sloganeering".  The  municipal 
taxpayer  needs  relief.  We  should  not  play 
with  him;  we  should  try  to  find  an  effective 
way  of  giving  him  that  relief. 

In  1964,  provincial  grants  covered  43.3 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  Ontario.  I  have  heard 
Ministers  say  that  the  percentage  is  now 
between  45  and  50  per  cent.  I  have  not  seen 
any  figures  to  back  up  that  statement  but  I 
am  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  proposes  that 
the  province  should  embark  on  a  phased 
programme  to  take  over  an  additional  5  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  every  year  for  the  next  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  programme 
would  be  reviewed  to  see  if  further  assistance 
might  be  possible. 

In  the  first  year,  the  cost  of  this  programme 
would  be  between   $35  and  $40  million   a 


year.  This  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
approximately  $30  million  involved  in  taking 
over  the  entire  cost  of  welfare  and  the 
administration  of  justice  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  I  have  already  outlined  new 
tax  sources  which  would  more  than  cover 
all  of  the  cost  of  all  of  these  programmes.  I 
did  that  this  afternoon. 

Up  until  now  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
first  year.  Forecasting  beyond  a  year  becomes 
increasingly  subject  to  error,  but  a  phased 
programme  such  as  the  NDP  has  proposed 
would  give  time  for  the  other  sources  of 
revenue  I  have  mentioned  to  be  more  fully 
developed.  If  they  should  ultimately  prove 
to  be  inadequate,  then  new  consideration 
would  have  to  be  given,  not  to  the  sales 
tax,  but  to  the  progressive  taxes,  notably  the 
corporation  income  tax.  That,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  programme  that  can  be  carried  out.  We 
have  demonstrated  how  we  plan  to  carry  it 
out. 

It  would  in  my  opinion  provide— well,  it  is 
not  only  in  my  opinion— it  would  obviously 
provide  substantial  relief  to  the  municipal 
taxpayer  in  the  first  year,  and  an  increasing 
amount  in  subsequent  years.  That,  after  aU, 
is  the  objective  or  should  be— to  find  a  prac- 
tical way  of  providing  him  with  relief.  As  I 
said,  that  is  not  done  by  slogans;  it  is  only 
done  by  hard  thinking,  and  working  out 
programmes  that  are  related  to  facts. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  do  not  think 
our  approach  to  the  municipalities  should 
stop  there.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  MacNaughton),  has  rightly  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  Well, 
cooperation  is  not  merely  the  prerogative  of 
the  big  boys.  There  is  an  equally  great 
need  for  close  cooperation  between  the  prov- 
incial and  municipal  governments. 

There  should  be  a  regular  conference  of 
provincial  and  municipal  representatives  on 
budgetary  matters— not  just  a  one-shot  Cen- 
tennial affair,  as  has  been  proposed  in  some 
quarters,  but  an  annual  event.  This  confer- 
ence would  study  both  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal spending  responsibilities,  and  revenue 
possibilities,  both  for  the  short  term  of  one 
year  and  for  a  longer  period  of  five  years. 
In  effect,  it  would  draw  up  an  overall 
provincial-municipal  budget  for  both  the 
immediate  future  and  a  longer  period.  The 
five-year  budget  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  year  by  year,  but  it  would 
keep  longer  term  prospects  and  objectives 
in  the  forefront  of  the  thinking  of  all  con- 
cerned. 
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These  budgets  would  naturally  not  be  man- 
datory. They  would,  however,  keep  the 
whole  picture  of  government  spending  and 
revenue  measures  in  the  province,  and  I  mean 
the  entire  picture,  both  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal, before  both  the  provinces  and  the 
municipalities.  The  prerequisite  of  intelligent 
action  is  understanding.  The  production  of 
a  joint  provincial-municipal  budget  would 
give  the  province  and  municipalities  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems.  They 
could  then  apply  their  intelligence  jointly  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  cooperative 
federalism  in  recent  years,  referring  to 
cooperation  between  the  federal  and  prov- 
incial governments.  The  time  has  come  to 
recognize  that  there  are  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  Canada,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  with 
an  important  role  to  play.  The  municipali- 
ties should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  low 
man  on  the  totem  pole.  They  should  be 
brought  into  full  partnership  in  the  import- 
ant process  of  governing  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  I  will  make  only 
a  comment  or  two  on  the  amendment  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  proposed. 
As  members  are  aware,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  we  in  this  group  are  not  entitled 
to  present  a  further  amendment  of  our  own, 
which  I  would  have  liked  to  have  done.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  placed  emphasis  on 
the  matter  which  I  consider  to  be  of  major 
importance  and  to  which  I  gave  main  stress 
in  my  remarks  this  afternoon.  That  is  the 
question  of  lifting  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  the  small  man,  halting  and  reversing 
the  trend  of  the  last  decade  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  from  the  rich  to  the  poor, 
and,  in  particular,  liberating  the  homeowner 
from  the  heavy  and  increasing  burdens  under 
which  he  now  suflFers. 

I  would  have  liked  myself  to  put  particu- 
larly heavy  emphasis  on  that  point.  However, 
the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the  official 
Opposition  is  a  no-confidence  motion  in  the 
government.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  prepared  to  support  any  no-confidence 
motion.  We  do  not  think  that  this  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  or  of  this  House.  We  were 
quite  aware  that  with  their  steamroller 
majority,  which  they  will  whip  in  in  time 
for  the  vote— we  never  see  most  of  them 
during  the  debates  when  the  matters  are 
being  discussed  but  they  can  always  get  them 
in  in  time  for  the  vote— they  will  survive  this 
vote   of  confidence. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  soon  have  to 
submit  to  a  vote  of  confidence  of  the  people 


who  are  the  bosses  of  this  Legislature.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  they  will  have  very 
much  less  success  in  that  vote  of  confidence. 
In  fact,  they  will  have  no  success  at  all. 

They  will  steamroller  it  through  with  their 
cipher  vote  in  this  House,  they  will  survive 
the  vote  of  confidence,  but  they  have  not 
solved  some  of  the  basic  problems  to  which 
attention  has  been  called  this  afternoon.  And 
for  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  account, 
and  the  sooner  the  better  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  17th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply,  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
satisfaction  that  I  report  on  some  of  the  new 
programmes  introduced  by  our  department 
during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year.  Each  year  we 
are  increasingly  aware  that  farming  is  becom- 
ing more  of  a  business  and  that  farmers 
themselves  are  more  conscious  of  their  oppor- 
tunities as  businessmen.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  department  to  encourage  this 
attitude  and  to  introduce  programmes  which 
support  the  farmer  in  his  efforts  to  move 
forward  to  profitable  objectives. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
grammes we  have  introduced  during  this  past 
year  may  well  have  developed  as  a  result  of 
programmes  which  were  introduced  in  the 
years  before.  As  in  any  business,  one  formu- 
lates the  plans  for  tomorrow  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  yesterday.  In  doing  so  we  are 
fully  aware  of  our  primary  role  of  serving 
Ontario's  agriculture  and  food  industry. 

I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  and  I  re- 
emphasize,  that  agricultural  research,  educa- 
tion and  extension  services  when  coordinated, 
make  for  a  healthy  agriculture.  Together  they 
form  the  basis  on  which  future  progress  in  the 
agriculture  and  food  industry  is  built.  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  my 
report  with  some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
in  research,  education  and  extension. 

In  recognition  of  the  increased  emphasis 
placed  on  improving  research  and  education 
for     Ontario     agriculture,     the     department's 
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administration  was  re-orgaftized.  The  former 
director  of  'the  agricultural  research  institute 
was  appointed  ^director  of  research  and  agri- 
cultural education.  The  recently  formed 
horticultural  research  institute  of  Ontario  will 
report  to  the  director  of  research  and  agricul- 
tural education.  We  are  confident  that 
important  developments  will  result  from  this 
increased  responsibility  in  the  area  of  research 
and  education. 

Under  the  farm  economics  branch,  a  milk 
marketing  research  section,  designed  to 
analyze  developments  in  Ontario  milk  markets, 
will  provide  valuable  information  for  the 
Ontario  milk  marketing  board  arid  the  milk 
commission  of  Ontario.  The  analysis  of  DHIA 
record  books  will  also  be  a  responsibility  of 
this  section. 

The  horticultural  research  institute  of 
Ontario,  Vineland,  has  been  organized  to  co- 
ordinate all  horticultural  research  in  Ontario. 
A  close  liaison  is  kept  with  other  horticultural 
research  organizations  to  ensure  that  the 
Ontario  horticultural  industry  receives  the 
very  best  research  value  for  the  funds 
expended.  The  formerly  named  "Vineland 
and  Simcoe  horticultural  experimental  sta- 
tions" and  the  horticultural  products  laboratory 
at  Vineland  comprise  the  physical  facilities  of 
the  horticultural  research  institute  of  Ontario. 

The  research  and  educational  programmes 
at  the  western  Ontario  agricultural  school  at 
Ridgetown  will  receive  increased  emphasis  to 
meet  the  demand  for  agricultural  education 
and  to  assist  scientific  evolution  in  food 
production. 

The  Kemptville  agricultural  school  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  its  sphere  of  influence  in  the 
agricultural  and  food  industry  of  eastern 
Ontario.  Increased  enrolment  indicates  the 
interest  of  the  youth  of  eastern  Ontario  in 
obtaining  additional  education  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  To  make  greater  use  of 
existing  home  economics  facilities  at  Kempt- 
ville agricultural  school,  an  additional  class 
in  home  economics  will  be  introduced  this 
year  after  the  present  class  leaves  early  this 
spring. 

A  diploma  course,  similar  to  those  now 
ofi^ered  at  tlie  Kemptville  and  western  Ontario 
agricultural  schools,  was  introduced  at  the 
Ontario  demonstration  farm  in  New  Liskeard. 
Fourteen  boys  have  enrolled  in  this  course 
and  are  expected  to  graduate  in  1968. 

Extension  branch  programmes  are  con- 
stantly reviewed  and  revised  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Ontario  farmers. 

Low-interest  guaranteed  loans  for  farmers 
suffering  a  farm  income  loss  during  1966  of 


25  per  cent  or  more,  due  to  adverse  weather, 
are  designed  to  meet  an  unexpected  need  in 
Ontario  agricjulture. 

A  comprehensive  series  of  short  courses,  to 
provide  an  in-depth  study  on  all  phases  of 
agriculture,  is  being  offered  on  a  demand 
basis.  These  courses  are  designed  to  keep  our 
farm  people  abreast  of  the  many  innovations 
and  developments  in  modem  scientific  agri- 
culture. 

Now  to  some  details  on  ARDA.  Under 
ARDA— The  Agricultural  Rehabilitation  and 
Development  Act— there  are  significant  new 
programmes.  One  is  farm  enlargement  and 
consolidation  which  was  announced  during 
the  latter  stages  of  last  year's  session.  This 
is  a  long-range  major  programme  to  facilitate 
the  adjustment  of  small  uneconomic  farms 
into  larger  viable  units  with  particular  appli- 
cation in  south  central,  eastern  and  north- 
em  Ontario.  Uneconomic  farms  are  being 
acquired  by  ARDA  as  they  come  on  the 
market  for  sale,  and  will  be  leased  on  a  five- 
year  basis  to  farm  operators  of  proven  ability 
who  require  additional  land.  This  wiU  be 
done  at  ARDA's  cost  price  plus  any  capital 
improvements  made  by  ARDA.  The  long- 
term  objective,  however,  is  to  sell  tlie  land; 
it  is  not  the  government's  intention  to  become 
a  large-scale  lessor.  Four  community  pas- 
tures, owned  by  ARDA  and  available  on  a 
rental  basis  to  farmers,  have  been  set  up. 
Two  others  are  under  development. 

Provisions  are  made  in  this  programme  for 
the  farmer  who  is  selling  his  farm  to  be  able 
to  obtain  assistance  in  retraining  for  off-fami 
employment;  or,  in  the  case  of  older  people, 
to  retain  a  life  lease  on  the  residence  and  a 
few  acres  of  adjoining  land.  At  present, 
there  are  650  farmers  on  retraining  pro- 
grammes. 

Another  of  the  new  programmes  under 
ARDA  is  the  increased  drainage  grant  to  aid 
municipalities  and  farmers  requiring  outlet 
drains.  Under  The  Ontario  Drainage  Act, 
grants  to  municipalities  will  be  increased  from 
33  Vs  per  cent  to  66%  per  cent,  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1966.  Provincial  policies  previously 
provided  for  a  two-thirds  grant  for  drainage 
outlets  built  under  The  Drainage  Act  in 
northern  Ontario  and  in  the  eleven  counties 
ol:  eastern  Ontario.  Provisions  will  be  made, 
through  the  ARDA  directorate,  to  ensure 
that  the  programme  is  restricted  to  lands  of 
high  agricultural  capability.  The  programme 
will  operate  until  1970  with  costs  being 
shared  equally  by  the  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment.   .;:    ■  i)    ^'    ■^. ,-..'.:.■  .•    '  .  ■.^..■-     .     '     ^..; ''.: 
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,,  i(\notfeer  -prqgramnie   undier_ AjRJ;)Aj  is  ,  the 
.  <^all  fiel5j,;,eplarg^ment  xyrogr^inH^e.    Farmers 
;  haiidicapped   by    small   fields  ui\suitable   for 
the  use  of  modern  farm,  machinery^  to  resolve 
this  problem,  may  receive  financial  assistance 
.  ior  the  removal  of  fence  rows.    Under  this 
prpgramme>,,4p  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the 
farmer  of  hiring  heavy  equipment  and  oper- 
ators  for  the   removal   of .  stoaC;,   stump   and 
bry'sh  fence  rows,  up  to  a  ihaxiriium  bf  $500 
per   farihef,   is    available   in   the   forin   of   a 
gi^nt.    As   of  Januiary   1,    1967,  V6vfer   1,000 
fairpiers  are  participatiilg,  ii>  the  field  ;6iikrge- 
'  jhent  prdgi'amme.  '  "  '  '  ' 

_,. Another,  but  certainly  not.  the :  least  of 
.  ARDA  programme?  to  be  mentioned,  is  the 
,  rcvitalization  of,  the  province's  maple  syrup 
industry.  This  has  T^een  accomplished  through 
the  establishment  of  a  processing  a^id  mar- 
keting cooperative,  a  maple  syrup  extension 
specialist,  and  a  maple  syrup  ptoducers'  asso- 
ciation. These  are  just  a  few  taken  froiii  the 
large  total  of  104  projects  now  under  ARDA. 
The  new  milk  marketing  plan  continues  to 
develop.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  19 
other  plans  covering  38  farm  commodities. 
We  also  h£ive  an  innovation  that  has  been 
niaking  great  strides.  The  Ontario  food  coun- 
cil, first  of  its  kind  on' this  continent',  provides 
a  common  meeting  ground  fbr  ^fl  those 
associated  with  the  agriculture  and  food 
.industry.  ' 

The  council  has  dealt  with  , oyer  40  m.ajor 

^jit^ms  in  ,1966,    Some  of  these  ii^cludied  quota 

.on  Canadian  cheese  to  the.  U.SlA.;  the  intro- 

,4uGtion  of  new-  packages  for  bacon ;. the  use 

of   Ontario   produce   in   Ontario   restauraTits; 

and  field  trips  for  consumer  committees.    Six 

fbbd  shows  and  trade  missions  AVere  carried 

oiit  to   maintain  arid   sti-engthen  the,  export 

r^fcture,  and  plentiful  food  prcfgratmmes  were 

fcarried  out  to  deal  with  sales  of  certain  foods 

''dti  domestic  markets;       ,  ' 

' The  new  consumer  section  with  cbrisumer 

:  participation  will  ,be  a  most  effective  means 

Ql    dealing    with    undesirable    merchandising 

I)ractiGes  'and  will  be  used  to  distribute  food 

„  ilif ormiation    on    Ontario    farm    products.     It 

.  w:ilt  als(p  be, a  very  effective  means  of  obtain- 

"i^ii^  consumer  thih^ing  on  practices  and  poli- 

"cles.  which'  affect  The   agricultiiral  aAd  food 

iridustry.  'The  food"  council  is  proving  to  he 

,  a  most   effective   instrument  for   rural-tirban 

''lihdei^taridittp'S^^ ^:'  .  ''  '  •  •  '■    ■'■■'■-     "■'''■    ' '  ' 

'_  ^. Tile ^^  Ontario  croJD  itisurance  cttmmission 
was "  appointed  ^  wheii  The  Ontario '  Crbp  Irisur- 

,.,ance  Act  wasproQlaf^ 

J  Various  factors  led  tp  the  iiitrodiiction  of 
crop  insurance  to  Onmffo- farmeis,.^ J.n  order 


to ^ make  full  use.  of,  meehanizatiou' and  man- 
agemeiit  OntariQ?  farmers  have  been  turning 
to  specialization.  The  proportion  of  pur- 
chased ,  inputs  ^,has: ,  doubled  in  a  relatively 
short  period.  Jhe  cost-price  squeeze  l^s 
increased.  These  factors,  combined  ^vith  dras- 
tically reduced  yields  due  to  adverse  grawintg 
conditions  during.  L964,  1965  and  1-966,  have 
created  a  nee3  for  the  availability  Qf  crop 
insurance.  ,  ;  , 

Cjop:  insurance  was  made  available  for 
OntarJQ  winti^i;  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1966. 
For  insurance  purposes,  yields  are  based  on 
the  ay erage,  production  of  the  indiyidpal 
,  farm  for  the  preceding  tgn  years  under  nornial 
conditions.  This  important  feature  tailors  the 
insurance  policy,  to  the  individual  fanner's 
needs  and  was  specially  developed  to  meet 
Ontario  conditions.  In  fact,  the  entire  policy 
v/as  especially  designed,  after  extensive 
research,  to  meet  Ontario  conditions.  A 
farmer  has  the  option  of  60.  per  cent,  70  per 
cent  or  80  per  cent  coverage  of  normal  yield 
for  his  winter  wheat  crop.  The  crop  is  pro- 
tected against  such  hazards  as  drought,  exces- 
sive rainfall,  e?^cessive  moisture,  flood,  frost, 
hail,  wind,  winterkill,  plant  diseaises  and 
insect  infestations. 

The  coiprnis^ion's  objective  is  to  pffer,  in 
the  future,  protection  against  weather  hazards 
for  all  major  Ontarip.  crops,  including  forages. 
As  in  winter  wheat,,  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
continuous  policy'  will  be  provided,  which 
offers  the  Ontario  farmer  protection  from 
year  to  year  until  the  cahcellation  of-  the 
pohcy  by  the  farmer  or  the  commission.' 

The  .  provincial    and    federal    governments 

each    contribiitC'  50,   per.   cent    towards    all 

..  axlnwaistrative, costs.   The  Ontario  government 

'  ccntrib.utes  5  per  ^  cent^  of  tlije  true  insurance 

cost  and  the  federal  government  25 .per  cent. 

Under  the  dai jy  branch  of  the  department, 
■  plan^  are  yii4er ,  way  tp-j  set;; up  centr^  labora- 
tory testing;  of  composite  milk  samples*  Using 
an  infra-red ;  milk  analyser >  called  IRM A  for 
short,  a  pilot  ,i  testing  prGgra.mme  for  the 
northern  Ontario  millc^ppolhas:"  shown  that 
central  Jte^ticig  ..will  werk  satisfactorily.  The 
IRMA  method  is' more  accurate^  and  .inuch 
faster  ^^  than  tj^'e  ,  BabcQck.  method  ./or  deter- 
mifiing  .  the  butjtej^f at, .  .^d .  ^Pther , .  major  CQP- 
Stituents  of  n^jlL  '  "  !  ^  ,,,  .,-.  '  / 
?  The  livestoc^^  ba'anch  of  The:  Ontario 
Dep  artment  of  Agriculhnre  and  Pood  recently 
introduced  many i  impoitdnt.  palicies.  A  i ew 
-i!^'these(artfli^'''l^^-'   :!^«i--i.-l  inc  •i:.-:;i    u  ,^r(:;v;»..if:ifj 
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owner  sampler  programme.  The  cost-of-pro- 
duction  part  of  the  DHIA  programme  was 
made  optional. 

2.  The  beef  cattle  sales  assistance  policy 
was  revised  with  more  emphasis  being  placed 
on  encouraging  breeders  to  consign  animals 
that  had  good  performance  records.  The 
maximum  grant  available  was  increased  from 
$200  to  $250. 

3.  A  new  service  to  commercial  hvestock 
producers  was  introduced.  A  dairy  cattle 
specialist  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  hve- 
stock branch  to  assist  commercial  producers 
in  improving  their  feeding  and  management 
practices  and  so  increase  their  eflBciency  and 
financial  returns. 

4.  The  elite-herd  policy  for  swine  was 
introduced.  This  poHcy  is  designed  to  en- 
courage purebred  breeders  to  establish  herds 
that  maintain  high  standards  of  performance, 
health  and  type,  and  to  give  official  recogni- 
tion to  herds  that  meet  the  necessary  stand- 
ards. 

5.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  beef 
cattle  performance  testing  policy  were 
revised.  The  main  changes  were  that  Charo- 
lais  cattle  were  made  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  testing  programme  and  the  herd  test 
plant  was  made  available  to  commercial  as 
well  as  purebred  herds. 

6.  A  trial  programme  to  evaluate  ultra- 
sonic equipment  in  determining  the  carcass 
quahty  of  hogs  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered  was  introduced. 

7.  The  establishment  of  the  performance 
testing  policy  for  sheep  gives  official  status  to 
performance  testing  in  sheep  —  trial  pro- 
gramme introduced  in  1963.  This  policy 
assists  purebred  flock  owners  in  evaluating 
the  productivity  of  ewes  in  their  flocks. 

8.  A  ram  premium  policy  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  policy  provides  for  the  payment 
of  premiums  on  approved  rams  that  are  sold 
in  consignment  sales  or  by  private  treaty. 
Only  rams  which  have  met  the  standards 
under  the  performance  testing  policy  for 
sheep  will  be  approved. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
lias  established  a  pesticides  laboratory  to  pro- 
vide a  monitoring  service  which  will  be 
available  on  a  continuous  basis  as  a  service  to 
Ontario  agriculture  and  certain  other  depart- 
ments of  government.  The  use  of  chemicals 
ior  disease.  Insect  and  weed  control  has  sub- 
stantially improved  this  province's  and  this 
continent's  food-producing  capability.  How- 
ever, chemicals  may  also  cause  harm,  if  not 
used  in  a  recommended  and  responsible 
manner. 


An  interdepartmental  pesticides  committee, 
reporting  to  our  department,  makes  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  coordination  of 
the  various  Ontario  government  departments' 
and  agencies'  activities  in  the  pesticide  field. 
The  committee  promotes  education  on  pesti- 
cides and  also  recommends  needed  areas  of 
pesticide  research. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  continuing  ac- 
comphshment  in  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry  in  Ontario.  The  conference  on  agri- 
culture, held  at  Vineland  last  October, 
enabled  us  to  look  back  at  what  we  had  been 
doing  and  to  look  forward  to  the  future.  It 
renewed  our  confidence  in  our  past  pro- 
grammes and  reaffirmed  our  faith  in  our 
plans  for  the  future.  It  served  to  reconfirm 
our  belief  that  at  no  time  can  we  be  compla- 
cent in  these  times  of  change  and  challenge. 

The  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Vineland  conference  was  that  a  committee 
comprised  of  delegates  attending  the  con- 
ference should  be  established.  The  purpose 
of  the  committee  was  to  study,  in  depth,  sug- 
gestions made  at  the  conference  to  improve 
farm  income.  The  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee took  place  on  the  Monday  following 
the  conference,  which  ended  on  Friday, 
October  28.  Several  meetings  of  this  com- 
mittee have  taken  place  since.  It  became 
apparent  to  the  committee  that  additional 
research  was  required  in  farm  economics.  A 
firm  of  such  agricultural  economists  has  been 
engaged  and  they  are  currently  working  with 
the  committee  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
most  practical  means  of  stabilizing  the  farm 
economy  of  Ontario. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Vine- 
land  conference  was  the  further  provision  of 
capital  grants  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
success  of  capital  grants  towards  farm  pond 
construction  is  evident  in  the  1,500  ponds 
constructed  since  the  pohcy  was  introduced 
three  years  ago.  Successful  though  the  farm 
pond  policy  has  been,  there  are  areas  of 
Ontario  where,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  farm 
ponds  are  not  satisfactory.  We  will  there- 
fore ask  your  favourable  consideration,  under 
the  ARDA  vote  of  our  estimates,  of  a  grant 
of  50  per  cent  pf  the  cost  of  a  drilled,  bored, 
or  dug  well,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
farmer. 

Under  the  ARDA  programme  of  rural 
development,  1,000  farmers,  have  already 
made  application  for  grants  for  fence  row 
removal.  This  programme  was  introduced  in 
the  late  summer  of  1966,  and  provides  40 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  fence  row  removal 
up  to  $500  per  farmer. 
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In  the  estimates  of  our  department  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  are  seeking  thfe  approval 
of  the  Legislature  for  $10  million  to  be  used 
for  capital  grants  for  Ontario  farmers.  The 
programme  will  be  spread  over  the  next  12 
years,  making  a  total  of  $129  million  to 
encourage  effective  planning  by  farm  oper- 
ators in  capital  expenditures.  The  extended 
period  has  been  established  sd  that  farmers 
will  not  have  to  make  hasty,  or  ill-advised, 
decisions  as  to  how  to  use  these  grants  most 
effectively  to  improve  the  production  eflBc- 
iency  of  their  farms. 

These  capital  grants  will  be  available  for 
farm  drainage;  the  erection  or  renovation  of 
farm  buildings;  paving  barnyards;  liquid 
manure  storage  tanks;  grading,  packing  and 
storage  buildings;  greenhouses;  silos;  grain 
storage,  and  milk  houses.  The  basis  of  the 
grants  will  be  one-third  of  the  cost,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $1,000  per  farmer,  on  any  one, 
or  on  any  combination,  of  the  items  I  have 
just  mentioned.  To  be  eligible  for  these 
capital  grants  the  farmer  must  own  the  land 
on  which  the  capital  grant  is  to  be  applied 
and  have  a  gross  income  of  $3,000  per  year 
from  the  farm  operation. 

Interjections   by  hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Who  wrote 
the  speech  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  wrote  it  myself.    Do  you  not  like  it? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  is  a 
good  thing  you  cannot  blame  anybody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  find  out,  for  the  edification  of  our 
friends  who  I  did  not  know  were  not  listen- 
ing—I knew  there  was  a  lot  of  commotion— 
I  thought  they  were  exuberant  over  the 
things  that  I  was  saying  in  my  speech. 
Apparently  they  were  not. 

Let  me  say  that,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  capital  grants  programme  that  I  have 
just  enunciated,  there  is  now  available  to 
every  farmer  in  the  province  of  Ontario  a 
total  of  $2,500  in  capital  grants. 

Ontario's  livestock  population  continues  to 
expand.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
segment,  which  accounts  for  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  income  of  Ontario. 
To  ensure  adequate  veterinary  service  for  the 
future,  you  are  asked  to  approve  a  grant  of 
$500  per  semester,  or  $1,000  per  year,  for 
the  four  years  of  the  veterinary  course,  to 


approved  veterinary  students  attending  the 
Ontario  veterinary  college  of  the  University 
of  Guelph,  who  agree  to  remain  in  large 
animal  practice  for  a  minimum  period  of  four 
years  following  graduation.  For  each  year 
less  than  the  four  years  the  graduate  failed 
to  remain  in  large  animal  practice  a  return 
of  $1,000  per  year  to  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment would  be  required. 

The  extension  branch  of  our  department 
has  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  quali- 
fied bilingual  agricultural  representatives, 
home  economists,  and  extension  specialists. 
To  relieve  this  situation,  arrangements  are 
being  worked  out  to  assist  qualified  bilingual 
secondary  school  graduates  to  obtain  a  degree 
which  would  qualify  them  for  service  in  our 
department. 

We  are  asking,  as  well,  for  your  approval 
of  a  programme  whereby  agricultural  stu- 
dents from  underdeveloped  countries  can  be 
brought  to  Ontario  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  food  production,  processing 
and  distributmg  technology.  We  believe  such 
a  programme  would  enable  participants  to 
return  to  their  own  countries  with  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  in  underdeveloped  countries  through 
increased  food  production. 

In  asking  for  the  approval  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  this  extensive  programme  designed  to 
materially  advance  the  agricultural  economy 
of  our  province,  I  do  so  with  the  recognition 
that  changes  in  traditional  concepts  of  farm- 
ing in  Ontario  are  abundantly  evident. 

Farm  organizations  and  individual  farmers 
realize,  as  do  we  all,  that  some  hitherto  self- 
sustaining  farm  units  are  no  longer  capable 
of  providing  a  satisfactory  income  for  the 
farm  family.  The  land  consolidation  pro- 
gramme under  ARDA  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  owners  of  these  farms  to 
dispose  of  them.  The  retraining  programme 
is  designed  to  help  those  rural  people  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  other  employment 
opportunities  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  wish 
to  relocate  in  other  areas.  Some  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  the  industries  being  located  in  areas 
of  rural  under-employment.  ARDA  projects 
to  be  effective  must  be  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  intended  to  be  served.  Rural 
development  officers  have  been  appointed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  people  in  areas  of  the 
province  where  AJRDA  is  most  applicable. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  knows  what  the 
farmers  think  of  him. 
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Hon.  Mr»  Stewart:  Well,  let  us  say  we  know 
.what  they  think  of  the  member  for  Grey 
.North  for  sure.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a 
.recount,  he  would  not  be  sitting  in  the  seat 

he  is  in  today,  that  is  for  certain.  If  there  is 
;  one  man  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  who  has 
J  done  everything  he  can  to  hinder  the  ARDA 
,progran«ne  in  Ontario,  it  is  the  member  for 

Grey  North. 

'  Mr.  S^genli  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
'Order.'  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  tell  the 
vHouse  at  length  how  I,  one  single  member 
•in  the  Opposition,  could  be  responsible  for 
destroying  a  $7  million  programme  of  money 
you  did  not  even  use  last  year.  Tell  the 
-Hmise  how  I  can  hurt  the  ARDA  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can  tell  the  member 

r  exactly  how.    -  x 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  the  Minister  to 
iell  the  House  right  now— 

V  Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  pleasef  The  member 
^has  stood  up  on  a  point  of  order  which  does 
not-- 

'     Mr.  Sargent:  —or  retract  the  statementi 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  does  not  constitute  a  point 

of  order.    I  would  ask  the  members  of  the 

'House  if  they  will,  in  fairness  to  the  Minister, 

allow  him  to  complete  his  message  and  then 

you  will  have  ample  time  in  the  course— 

'  Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  speak  to  the  point 
,of  order.  The  hon.  Minister  said  that  this 
.man  back  here  held  up  ARDA.  Well,  now, 
what  sort  of  a  thing  is  that?  He  is  mislead- 
ing the  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  demand  that  he  tell  the 
"Hdiise  or  apologize. 

c  Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  not  do  anything 
to  upset  my  good  friend,  the  member  for 
;Grey  North.  . 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  will  retract  that 
statement. 

'  'Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  He  will 
^^do  everything  to  upset  the  Minister,  though. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Mr.    Chairman^    will    you 


ISlnf^  <J?h;^rman:  j[f  the  memlj^r  vvfill  take  his 
seat  for  oli^  moment,  pl^ 

]S*t.  Sargent:  t%By.     ^^^^^  ^^  ;|^^i^3^,«] 


Mr;  Chairman:  Fine.  Now  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  if  he  would  deal  with  the  question 
that  is  before  ns. 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:   My   estimates   or  the 

■question?       "  ,  /     --     .•    -      :.'     >^    ^:.<^-o^   -, 

Mr.  Cbiaimian:  The  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  the  question  my 
friend  has  asked.  He  should  well  know  that 
he  criticizes  the  $7  million,  so-called,  that 
was  not  used  out  of  the  first  ARDA  agree- 
ment that  was  signed  in  1962.  I  would  re- 
mind my  friend  in  this  House  that  he— and  he 
is  the  municipal  councillor  or  reeve  of  a  city 
of  this  province,  or  mayor  of  a  city  of  this 
province,  who  was  a  member  of  a  con- 
servation authority— should  be  the  first  to 
know  that  the  very  genesis  of  the  ARDA 
legislation  of  the  federal  government  was 
spawned  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  right 
here  by  this  government. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  he  knew  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  poured  into  the  munici- 
palities across  this  province,  he  would  know 
why  we  did  not  throw  away  $7  million  of 
the  taxpayers*  money.  And  I  would  say,  too, 
Mr.  Chairman:  This  hon.  member  asks  about 
ARDA.  Let  me  say  that  there  are  104  ARDA 
projects  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  there 
is  $45  milhon  worth  of  investment  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Members  of  the  House,  I 
would  ask  you,  if  you  will  please,  to  refrain 
from  irresponsible  comments  in  the  House. 
We  would  like  to  go  into  the  estimates  of  the 
department.  I  realize  there  have  been  some 
provocative  statements  made  but  I  would 
ask  the  members  if  they  would  allow  the 
Minister  to  continue. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  ask  the  chair  ta  rule  on  the 
retraction.  If  not,  I  wish  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  the  remarks  the  Minister 
has  made  about  me  personally. 

"  ■  ^r.  Chairman:  There  were  some  statements 
made  about  one  particular  member  being 
responsible  for  delay  of  a  programme.  I 
would  aslc  tlje  Minister  to  clarify  that,  if  he 
will.      .        ....^.A^  ---.^^  r^A  ^'.^y.    I.     .y-;    • 

;  Hon.  Mr;  Stewart:  Well,  I  would  just  say 
that  the  reference  I  was  making  in  the  House 
during  the  reading:  of  my  speech  tonight  were 
;pretjty:  indicative  of  his  unsympathetic  a^- 
•^rgaQb^tcfe  th^  weryr  problewi  ^we  are  d^sQuss^. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  irte  say  this,  regard- 
less of  my  friend  in  the  sociaHst  party— 

Mir."  Sargent:    Mr.    Chairmari,    I    want    a 

rettactfon;  -  • 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say  this  to  jmy 
hon.  friend  oyer  there,  the  member  for  Grey 
North- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members.   ^     ^ 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  '•''   ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  said  it  is  not  work- 
ing, it  will  not  work.  What  are  we  supposed 
to  do,  go  out  and  beat  farmers  over  the  head 
and  say  you  have  to  sell  your  farms?  This  is 
what  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the 
chair  to  comment  on  the  remar^cs  the  Minister 
has  made  tonight.  For  the  last  three  years, 
we  have  been  hearing  of  the  great  ARDA 
programme- 
Mr.  Chainzian;  I  am  going  to— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  going  to  insist  that  you 
rule  on  the  retraction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Minister  if  he  will  proceed  in  the  House  in 
an  orderly  way,  and  ask  the  members  if  they 
will,  please,  refrain  from  interrupting. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  unless  I  have  a  retraction, 
I  will  stand  here  until  I  get  one. 

Mr.  Chaimiian:  I  think  there  have  been 
some  irresponsible  statements  made  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  they  started  from 
the ; Minister. \   8^  ti^ti  ,D;0  .;'x?"»«i;i.  :,     .< -  4* 

Hon.  J.  R.  Sundiiett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  No,  they  did 
not,  they  started  from  the  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to 
rule  on  the  retraction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  has  been  some- 
what provocative  in  his  statements.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  member  if  he  will,  please, 
remain  seated  and  listen  for  a  moment  while 
I  rule  oil  it.  He  has  asked  for  a  ruling.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House  have  been 
provocative.  I  think  there  have  been  irrespon- 
sible statements  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
I  would  ask,   undisr  the  cireumstances,  that 


the  Minister  continue  with  his '  message  khd 
that  he  continue  without  interruption,  please.' 

Mr.  Siargerit:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  ^, 
fetraction.  This  Minister  has  made  a  very' 
irrespbrisible  statement.  He  has  implied  that 
I' have  been  responsible  for  blocking  a  $*? 
million  programme.  ' 

Interjectibhs  by  hon.  members.     '       "* 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  a  word  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Nol           ►              .  <  ^ 

Mr.  Oliver:  Why  not?          "^■''  ^  "  '  ' 

Mr.  Chairman:  Members—        '  '*  •  t-  ^ 

Interjections  by  hon.  inembers^  "  ' 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  surely  we  are  not  going  to  let  this  parti- 
san Minister  get  away  with  an  implication, 
that  he  made  about  my  friend,  the  member, 
for  Grey  North.  I  remember  completely  his 
remarks  and  they  were  these:  that  the  mem-^ 
ber  for  Grey  North  is  more  responsible  than 
anyone  else  for  the  failure  of  the  AJIDA 
programme.  Now  what  use  in  the  World  iS; 
a  statement  like  that?  He  has  not  a  thing  to 
back  it  up,  so  why  is  he  not  man  enough  tor 
retract  it?        ";./.■■;,  .i,    >'■•■•:'  r?r  •y-^jA-.;,.x;i/'  v-i'! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liaive, 
been  interjecting  from  my  seat  here  and  L  am 
now  going  to  get  up  to  support  this.  This 
Minister  is  the  person  who—   :  ;  -   • 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  speaking  oh  a  point* 
of  order.  ;,  / 

An  hon.  member:  What  point  of  order?  " 

Mr.    MacDonald:    My    poirit    of    prdet    is 
simply  th^s:  that  this   Minister  is  willing  to- 
charge  anybody  with  wild  irresponsibility  and 
he  has  made  a  wild  irresponsible  statement; 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  back  it  up. 

He  said  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  that  he  was  responsible  more  than  any 
other  man  for  frustrating  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme^,.   ...;■    -,    ,.,    ■:;,  i-   '.    ■■i'.yi.:    .         '--'^ 

Hon.    A.    Grossman    (Minister    of    Refprm' 

Institutions):  That  can  be  his  opipipn,,  ,. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  AH  right;  Mr.  Chaitmari. 
It  is  the  Minister's  responsibility,  to  bafck.this 
up  or  at  least  haVe'  the  courage  to'  refract  if . ' 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  lie  does  not  have      to   the    Minister   of   Agriculture   and   Foo4. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sa^gc»)t;  Either  the  hon.  Minister  is 
right  or  he  is  wrong.  I  would  ask  to  change 
a  rule  for  a  retraction. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  I  have  aheady  ruled  and, 
ynder  the  circumstances,  I  would  say  to  the 
member- 
Mr.    Sargei^t:    What    is    the    ruling,    Mr. 
Chairman,? 

Mr.  Ghairhian:  —that  this  does  hot  con- 
stitute a  point  of  order.  I  would  ask  the 
member  to  resume  his  seat,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  to  have  the  Minister  prove  his 
statement— 

HoQ.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  does  not  have  to. 

An  hon.  member:  Retract!  Retract!     '      '•' 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Ghairman,  you  have  said 
that  there  is  not  a  point  of  order  but  you 
have  made  a  ruling  in  this  connection. 

There  have  been  opinions  expressed  by 
myself,  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  and  the  dean 
of  the  Legislature,  putting  the  point  from 
this  side  that  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
was  directly  ofiFensive  as  far  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  is  concerned.  He 
is  not  prepared  to  back  it  up.  I  must  say 
with  care,  sir,  that  if  you  are  going  to  per- 
sist in  that  position  and  not  require  a  retrac- 
tion from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  we  on  this  side  will  be  forced  to 
appeal  your  ruling. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.     .    ^  ,»,..,  .. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize 
for  upsetting  the  whole  House- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  you  not  do  it 

ten  minutes  ago?  ■*?/•-'' 

,'•  i    ' 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Just  let  me  say  this: 
At  least  I  caiight  the  attention  of  the  front 
row  of  the  Liberal  Opposition.  '• 

An  hon.  member:  For  the  first  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  read  this  entire  speech, 
and  I  sat  this  afternoon  in  rapt  attention  to 
listen  to  the  speeches  that  were  made,  and 
I  heard  the  leader  of  the  Oppoisition  comb 
us  for  certain  thjngs  that  we  have  done  and 
I  hjyd  the  courtesy  to  sit  here  and  listen,  ,  J 
did  hot  ,§t^nd  up  and  say  anything  about  41^ 
I  «imply  sat  here  and  listened. 


to. 

H<ki.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Goni^ 
mercial  and  Financial  Affairs):  Mr.  Ghairman, 
the  whole  debate  is  out  of  order.  A  ruling  has 
been  made  on  the  point  of  order  and  all  this 
debate  is  completely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  want  to  defend— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all.  You  do  not 
know  any  more  about  farming  than  Joe  Jones 
down  the  street. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  1  know  far  more 
about  it  than  the  Minister  ever  wiU. 

Interjections  by  hon.  membefs.  * 

Mr.  Ghairman:  Order,  please!      i      ».^ 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.    '     ._.// 

Mr.  Ghairman:  The  Minister  has  expressed 
an  opinion  which  has  caused  many  provoca- 
tive comments.  However,  under  the  circum- 
stances it  does  not  appear  that  a  breach  of 
order  has  occurred. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Here  we  go  again,  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  retract,  retract;  it 
would  be  a  dull  fagade.  Okay,  if  you  want 
us  to  start  to  say  "retract,  retract",  because 
the  Minister  has  made  an  irresponsible  state- 
ment. He  either  has  to  defend  it  or  with- 
draw it,  one  or  the  othet. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  I  have  ruled  that  there  have 
been  several  irresponsible  statements  made 
in  the  House,  and  there  have  been  many  pro- 
vocative questions.  These ,  do  not  constitute 
a  point  of  order.        ,  _^->j    -        ,     ,,        .5 

Mr.  Sargent:  Name  the  other  ones.  ' 

Mr.  Oliver:  Make  the  ruling. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  And  I  have  ruled  that  this, 
under  the  circumstances,  does  not  constitute 
a  point  of  order.  That  under  the  circum- 
stances what  the  Minister  has  said  might  be 
said  by  any  member  in  a  House  at  any  time. 
Now,  it  may  not  be— 

An  hon.  member:  It  happpns  eveyy  day. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  And  often  it  has  been  said! 
It  has  been  indicated  previously  that  there 
have  been  instances  of  irresponsibility,  and 
irresponsible  comments,  by  members  of  the 
House.  Under  the  circumstancies,  once  again 
I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  fairness .  and  ask  the 
members  of  the  House  if  they  will  now  listen 
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Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  not  so;,  th^  Minister 
did  jump  upr  ^  ,,..,/,. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  jumped  up  and  asked 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  i£  he  knevy  w^y, 
aiid  then  sat  down.         1',^  ,^  1   ,    , :    ,?  7 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  the  ruKng 
has  been  appealed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  done  so.  i*  ^rr 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  not  to  get 
exercised  so  early  in  the  night,  because 
really— 

An  hon.  niemiber:  Too  much  dinner. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Because  really  1  do  not 
think  this—      '  "  '  , 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  say,  sir,  that  we  are 
exercised.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Chairman  that  the  Minis- 
ter should  not  retract.  We  believe  that  he 
should.  Now,  if  the  Chairman  is  not  going 
to  require  that  the  Minister  retract,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  have  to  appeal  his  ruling, 
v/hich  I  now  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sus- 
taining the  Chairman's  ruling,^  will  please  say 
"aye". 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  ruling  is 
sustained. 

Several  hon.    members:    Oh,   no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  There  they  are,  all 
together  agdn. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.    *  "^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sus- 
taining the  ruling  of  the  Chairman,  will  please 
stand. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  ruling,  will  please 
stand. 

Cllerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  19. 

Mr.  Chairmanf  The  ruling  of  the  chair  has 
been  sustained.  May  I  remind  the  members, 
if  they  will,  please,  to  listen  now  to  the 
Mimster-  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  ^ 

!;■  4       '^'i  f'    ^■'-;- ,     -  -  f-  rj'^j  , 

5  ,Mr.  Sargent:  I  still  think  it  is  wrong,.,     ; 

'  Hoto.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon:  members  Would  only  bear  with  me  for 
jiist^a"  few  tnintttes.    I  waS^  castigated,  greatly 


last  year  for  speaking  at  great  length.  This 
year  I  hoped  I  could  speak  at  a  much  shorter 
length,  but  I  found  I  could  not  attract  the 
attention  of  many  members  of  the  House, 
but  I  was  attracting  the  attention  of  some 
who  seemed  to  want  to  help  me  with  my 
speech.  Now  may  I  continue  and  finish,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Farm  organizations  and  individual  farmers 
realize,  as  do  we  all,  that  some  hitherto  self- 
sustaining  farm  units  are  no  longer  capable 
of  providing  a  satisfactory  income  for  the 
farm  family.  The  land  consolidation  pro- 
gramme under  ARDA  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  owners  of  these  farms  to  dispose 
of  them.  The  retraining  programme  is 
designed  to  help  those  rural  people  who  wish 
to  fit  themselves  for  other  employment  oppor- 
tunities to  do  so. 

Some  of  them  wish  to  relocate  in  other 
areas.  Some  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
opportunities  for  employment  in  the  indus- 
tries being  located  in  areas  of  rural  under- 
employment. ARDA  projects,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
intended  to  be  served.  Rural  development 
officers  have  been  appointed  to  serve  the 
interests  of  people  in  areas  of  the  province 
where  ARDA  is  most  applicable.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  our  agriculture  extension 
branch  personnel,  rural  people  are  being  pro- 
vided with  help  and  advice  on  how  best  to 
cope  with  the  situations  in  which  many  of 
them  find  themselves  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  need  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  useful  farming  land  in  this  prov- 
ince. With  the  evident  scarcity  of  qualified 
labour  in  all  sections  of  our  economy,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  farmers  are  having  diflS- 
culty  obtaining  satisfactory  farm  help.  Quite 
often  the  expenditure  of  modest  amounts  of 
capital  can  appreciably  improve  the  efficiency 
of  labour  and  result  in  increased  farm  income. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  system  of  capital  grants,  along  with 
the  various  services  provided  by  our  depart- 
ment, will  be  of  material  help  to  those 
farmers  who  have  the  land  potential,  the 
desire  and  the  ability  to  continue  to  be— or 
to  become— successful  farmers  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

The  teamwork  of  the  members  of  our 
department,  each  operating  within  the 
organizational  framework  of  their  branches, 
but  coordinated  under  one  central  adminis- 
tration, has  produced  an  efficiency  with  which 
I  am  justly  pleased.  I  take  this  opportunity, 
sir,  to  pijblicly  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
members!    o|    Tii(f^.^^ario    Department    pf 
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Agriculture  and  Fbod"f oi*  th^ft"  cojnnmendahle 
efforts   dliririg  ^he  X'^st  y.e^r!    ' 

In  conpluding  these,  remarks,  Mr.  Chair- 
n)an,  I,  with  our  staflF,  haye  prepared  the  esti- 
njates  •  which  ,  have  been  approved  by  the 
Treasury  and  entered  in  the  Budget  for  the 
department  for  this  coming  year;  and,  with 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  -tiy  to  answer  all  tlie  questioils  that 
arQ  .  asked  of  me.  ' 

'  Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  arh  glad  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
this  debate  in  the  calrti  of  the  evening.  As 
one  enters  this  debate,  you  know,  year  after 
year,  it  becomes  a  continuous  process  of 
reviewing  the  past  and  preparing  for  the 
future. 

The  Minister  has  taken  us  on  an  excursion 
of  the  activities  of  his  department  during  this 
past  year.  There  have  been  many  pro- 
grammes that  have  been  implemented,  and 
we  listened  with  interest  to  his  remarks  in 
regard  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  work. 

The  complexity  of  the  whole  agricultural 
problem  makes  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  solution.  It  is 
obvious,  that  long-term  agricultural  policy 
is  just  as  badly  needed  today,  even  more  so 
than  it  was  a  few  ye^rs  ago.  This  policy 
is  imperative  if  the  country  is  going  to  cope 
in  a  meaningful  way  with  the  problem  of 
prime  income. 

During  the  period  1949  to  1965,  there  was 
an  increase  of  6.6  per  cent  in  the  price  the 
farmer  received  for  his  products.  During  the 
same  period  there  was  a  35.9  per  cent 
increase  in  the  retail  price  of  food.  During 
the  sarne  period  there  was  an  increase  of 
57.7  per  cent  in  the  price  of  goods  the  farmer 
had  to  buy.  In  1949  farmers  received  58 
cents  or  every  food  dollar^  or  of  every  dollar 
spent  on  food  at  the  retail  level.  By  1964 
the  figure  was  down  to  41  cents  and  il  has 
been  estimated  that  it  is  now  down  to  approx- 
imately 36  cents. 

Today  consumers  find  themselves  in  the 
position  where  they  are  paying,  in  a  good 
many  cases,  more  for  the  container  than  they 
are  for  ;the  ingredients..  Today  a  container 
costs  an  average  of  24  per  cent  of  sales. 
Ingredient  costs  average  another  24  per  cent. 
However,  for  vinegar,  for  ipstance,  10  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  to  the  grocery  trade, 
represents  ithe  ingredient,  37.6  per  cent  the 
container.  For  tomato  juice,  19.7  per  cent 
ingredient  and  34.3  per  cent  container.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  packaging 
food  has  g(me  up  substantially  aS  weH; 


As  a  rnatter  oP'fact,  the  cost  of  doing  buSi-^ 
ness  in  all  phases  of  the  agricultural  process  * 
has    gone    up.  i  The    difficulty    is    that    the 
retailers,  the  y^^holesalers,  the  processors  and , 
the  others  involved  in  the  chain  of  distribu- 
tion have  sought  to  retain  their  margins   of 
profit.    Thi?  has.'been  done  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  farmer  and  has  continually  placed  him  in,- 
a  worsening  position  in  relation  to  the  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

Ernest  Nesius  of  West  Virginia  University, 
West  Vifginia;  in  April  of  1966,  aptly  pointed 
out  the  sitiiation  when  he  said: 

The  world  will  long  record,  and  history  . 
will  be  very  laudatory  about  the  great  agri- 
cultural achievements  of  the  current  cen- 
tury. Nothing  like  it  has  occurred  in  our 
historical  past.  Yet  those  who  are  most 
closely  associated  with  agricultural  feel  that 
even  a  mpre  glorious  future  is  in  front  of 
agriculture  if  it  is  given  the  help— 

And  I  underline  Uiis,  Mr.  Chairman, 

—if  it  is  given  the  help  in  working  itself  out  ■ 
of  its  present  dilemma. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  should 
he  the  motivating  factor  and  the  underlying 
purpose  in  government  policy  as  it  relates  to 
agriculture  today. 

I  think  agriculture  does  have  a  bright 
future,  provided  it  is  given  help  in  working 
itself ;  out  of  this  dilemma.  Let  me  say  also 
that  the  future  of  the  industry  depends  on 
timing  and  dedication  that  goes  into  helping 
the  industry  through  this  period  of  tribula- 
tion. The  help,  of  course,  at  this  point  in 
time,  has  to  come  from  the  government.  It 
cannot  come  from  the  industry  itself  because 
there  arc  too  many  things  with  which  the 
industry  has  to  contend  and  over  which  it  has 
no  control. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  the  whole  l>asis  of 
our  industrial  way  of  life,  and  high  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy,  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  was  able  to  produce  more  food 
than  was  needed  for  his  own  family.  Yet  most 
farmers  ask  of  society  only  the  chance  to  do  a 
fair  d^'s  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  the  same 
as  everybody  else. 

Today,  poorly  rewarded  labour  and  low 
yielding  capital  investment  in  agriculture  is 
subsidizing  a  cheap  food  policy.  This  may  be 
to  the  adv^tage  of  the  other  99  per  cent  of 
the  electors  but  it  is  dangerous  for  a  nation 
that  still  relies  fpr  its  prosperity  on  agricul- 
ture. The  average  farmer  produces  food  for 
oVer  30  people  today.  An  average  of  40  in 
the  niear  future  i^  not  unrealistic.  This  has 
enabled  otherifanWlies  to  produce  other  thingis 
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we  xieed  for  our  modem  way .  of  life  in  the 
homes  and  the  factories. 

Traditionally,.  Canadians  have  always  en- 
joyed cheap  food  because  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  farmers,  the  competition  within  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  deliberate  government  policy 
at  all  levels  that  has  encouraged  abundant 
iproduction.  The  advantage  of  cheap  and 
abundant  food  is  one  that  only  a  few  nations 
enjoy  and  one  that  many  Canadians  do  not 
appear  to  appreciate. 

The  farm  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
complex  mix  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  together  with  the  tremen- 
dous technological  change,  the  impact  upon 
agriculture  of  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
and  the  difficulty  of  human  beings  in  adjust- 
ing to  a  changing  world.  However  the  com- 
plexity can  be  sorted  out  into  two  main  areas: 
the  farm  income  problem  and  the  techno- 
logical change  within  the  industry  itself.  Each 
has  different  causes  and  different  effects  and 
.each  requires  different  policies. 

The  farm  income  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
Canada.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  those 
countries  using  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
agriculture.  Indeed,  Canada  is  one  of  the  few 
such  countries  where  agriculture  has  been 
able  to  survive  without  massive  aid  from 
government  and  it  has  only  been  able  to  do 
that  because  of  the  tremendous  efficiencies 
realized  within  the  industry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canadian  agriculture 
just  this  year  became  the  most  efficient  in 
the  world,  edging  out  the  United  States.  That 
is  a  real  tribute  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

There  are  four  main  reasons  for  the  income 
problem. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  gear  production  to 
demand  because  of  the  large  number  of 
farmers  in  competition  with  each  other.  Gen- 
erally a  one  per  cent  increase  in  food  supply 
means  a  four  per  cent  reduction  in  price. 
There  are  variations  in  production  caused  by 
weather,  pests,  disease  and  so  on.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  in  removing  farm  resources 
committed  to  production,  and  because  the 
national  interest  has  to  be  served  with  abun- 
dant food  supplies,  the  result  is  chronic  over- 
supply  with  resultant  low  prices  to  the 
producer. 

2.  Because  the  human  stomach  can  only 
jQse  so  much  food,  increases  in  personal  in- 
come do  not  affect  the  total  amount  of  food 
consumed.  Increases  in  personal  income  are 
^Iso  iri'  many  cases  inffatipnary,  with  the 
result  that,  prices  of  production  items  iincrease 
without  comparable  increases,  iri  -, the .  price vo£ 
^ood  £^t  the  |arTO  level v...-,x    ;^;*   ^    ;;   i.:,.- 


3.  Because,  tf^re  are  thousands  of  f armors 
selling  food  products  and  only  a  few  buyers, 
the  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  markqt 
place  and  as  a  result  the  prices  of  his  prod- 
ucts tend  to  be  unduly  depressed. 

4.  There  is  no  way  the  farmer  can  retain 
the  reward  that  should  be  his  because  of  the 
increase  in  efficiency.  When  he  uses  new 
techniques  that  result  in  more  efficient  pro- 
duction, the  amount  of  food  produced  is 
increased,  the  price  is  depressed,  and  the 
farmer's  profit  may.  even  be  less  than  it  was 
before  the  new  practice  was  instituted. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this.  Those 
who  first  use  the  new  techniques  frequently 
gain  a  temporary  advantage  until  the  others 
catch  up.  Second,  when  selling  on  the  export 
market  advantages  do  accrue  with  incerases 
in  efficiency.  Another  factor  that  enters  in 
here  is  fiscal  policy.  Inflation  increases  the 
cost  of  farm  suppHes  and  farm  labour  and 
this  cost  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  buyer. 
The  result  is  lower  profits  and  tightening  of 
the  cost-price  squeeze. 

In  time,  farm  prices  tend  to  rise  but  they 
are  never  able  to  catch  up  with  the  ever- 
increasing  costs.  Policies  and  practices  that 
allow  or  encourage  inflationary  tendency 
bring  hardship  and  misery  to  farm  people. 
Farmers  have  noted  that  the  present  round 
of  wage  increases  are  inflationary  and  are 
already  adding  to  his  costs.  In  most  cases 
they  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as 
indicated. 

These  increases  come  out  of  the  farmer's 
standard  of  living.  I  am  not  denying  of 
course,  for  a  moment,  the  right  of  labour  to 
strike— not  for  a  moment.  I  am  just  simply 
saying  that  those  things  affect  the  farmer 
perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  simply  be- 
cause the  added  costs  cannot  be  added  on  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

People  have  talked  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning corporation  farms.  Corporation  farms 
at  this  time,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  a  threat. 
I  hope  they  never  will  be.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  never  will  become  our  main  source 
of  food  supply,  because  their  built-in 
inefficiency  will  result  in  higher  food  cost^ 
and  a  lesser  contribution  to.  the  overall 
economy. 

The  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  give  the 
farm  family  a  square  deal.  This  involves 
keeping  inflation  under  control.  It  involves 
assistance  in  gaining  access  to  world  markets 
for  those  products  we,  can  produce  more 
efficiently.  It  involves,  making  credit  avaik 
able.     It,    involves?  ^researchy.  and     making 
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results  meaningful  to  the  farmers.  It  also 
entails  programmes  to  upgrade  his  skills  and 
knowledge  as  well  as  assisting  and  encourag- 
ing him  to  obtain  his  production  supplies  at 
lower  cost  to  market  his  product  efiBciently. 
These  things  are  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  the  family  farm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  all  this  by  way  of 
preamble.  The  year  1966  will  go  into  the 
record  as  a  year  of  revolt,  a  year  of  protest 
for  the  agriculture  community  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  most  vocal,  and  the  voice  that 
came  to  the  surface  most  frequently,  was  that 
of  the  dairy  farmer;  and  with  good  reason. 
This  was  only  a  symptom  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  it  happened  that  way  because 
of  the  permanency  of  any  defection  from 
milk  production.  Facilities  used  in  the  dairy 
industry  are  relatively  inflexible,  and  once  a 
conversion  to  another  type  of  enterprise  is 
undertaken  the  possibilities  of  returning  are 
sHght. 

I  cannot  help  but  make  an  observation  at 
this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Last  year,  the 
Opposition  pressed  strongly  for  this  govern- 
ment to  pay  25  cents  a  hundred  to  the  manu- 
factured milk  shipper.  The  Minister  opposed 
this  very  strongly.  He  said  the  provincial 
government  just  cannot  get  into  the  field  of 
subsidizing  a  commodity  in  this  fashion.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Quebec  was 
doing  this  but,  notwithstanding  all  of  the 
arguments  presented  to  the  Minister,  he  stood 
in  his  place  in  the  House  and  he  said:  "I 
just  cannot  do  it,  it  would  create  utter  chaos 
in  the  whole  marketplace." 

After  the  House  recessed,  things  began  to 
change.  As  a  result,  in  October  I  believe  it 
was,  the  Minister  announced  that  the  prov- 
ince had  finally  agreed  to  pay  the  25  cents  in 
milk  subsidy  that  we,  in  the  Opposition,  had 
been  asking  for.  And  of  course  it  was  welcome 
news. 

Again  I  cite  an  example.  For  the  past 
several  years  we  in  this  party  have  said 
that  certain  capital  grants  are  necessary  to 
help  farm  income.  The  government  appar- 
ently opposed  this.  They  said  there  was  too 
much  money  involved,  it  was  too  costly,  that 
it  just  could  not  be  done.  This  year  they 
have  recognized  the  need  and  have  adopted 
capital  grants  as  one  of  their  programmes. 
On  these  two  counts,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Opposition  is  batting  a  thous- 
and, and  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  do  as 
well  in  the  future. 

May  I  return  for  a  moment  to  the  protest 
movement.  We  witnessed  tractor  demonstra- 
tions, by  fanners  protesting  the  low  prices  for 


their  produce.  Then,  more  recently,  liouse- 
wives  started  boycotting  si^)ermarkets  to 
protest  high  food  prices.  I  ask  you  rhetoric- 
ally, Mr.  Chairman,  can  both  be  pacified? 
These  were  some  of  the  problems  that 
confronted  the  people  who  attended  the  three- 
and-a-half  day  session  at  the  Ontario  Vine- 
land  conference,  called  by  the  Minister  I 
believe  for  October  25-28.  I  was  sorry  that 
I  was  unable  to  attend  at  that  time  because 
I  was  engaged  with  youth  committee  activi- 
ties which  took  me  to  British  Columbia.  But 
I  have  read  and  talked  to  many  people  since 
who  were  at  that  conference  and  I  am  told 
that,  by  and  large,  the  conference  was  a 
Success. 

The  conference,  in  my  opinion,  could  have 
been  a  real  study  conference.  As  it  turned 
out,  it  was  not.  The  main  point  was  that  it 
placed  the  emphasis  on  farm  income— where 
it  should  be  at  this  point  in  time— rather  than 
on  production  and  eflBciency.  If  I  just  might 
digress  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
noticed,  I  think  it  was  only  a  day  or  two 
after  I  got  back  from  the  west,  that  my  hon. 
friend  happened  to  be  on  CKNX  television, 
the  station  that  I  have  the  pleasure  to  watch 
to  on  most  occasions. 

I  happened  to  see  my  friend  sitting  there, 
very  piously,  telling  us  that  he  had  discovered 
all  of  a  sudden  that  the  income  problem  was 
what  was  wrong  with  Ontario  farming.  Well 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  point  out 
that  we  have  been  saying  in  this  party  for 
three,  four,  and  five  years,  that  the  crucial 
problem  in  Ontario  agriculture  was  farm 
income— and  not  production  or  eflBciency. 
Surely  to  goodness  the  Minister  did  not  have 
to  call  a  conference  in  order  to  find  that  out. 

In  any  case,  this  was  what  my  friend  was 
saying.  He  was  making  the  point  that  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  was 
going  to  stress  this  more  in  the  future  and 
was  going  to  gear  its  policies  and  programmes 
accordingly.    Thank  goodness  for  that. 

The  proposal  that  was  put  forward  by  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  at  the  Vine- 
land  conference  was  that  the  government 
should  make  direct  government  payments  to 
make  up  farm  income  to  its  proper  level. 
This  policy  would  replace  most  of  the  existing 
price  support  programmes,  as  X  understand  it. 

The  idea  of  income  transfers  has  received 
a  lot  of  attention  since  that  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  pre-judge  the  committee  that  is 
studying  this  whole  matter,  so  I  will  not 
make  any  comment  because  they  are  studying 
the  matter  in  depth.  I  am  sure  they  will 
bring  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  detailed 
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report  which,  I  understand,  will  be  coming  in 
sometime  around  June  if  eveiything  goes 
according  to  schedule. 

May  I  suggest  that  these  various  solutions 
should  dovetail  and  should  be  included  in  a 
long-term  programme  for  agriculture.  That 
policy  should  include  the  reasonable  goals  of 
a  public  programme  for  agriculture.  In  estab- 
lishing the  goals,  I  was  very  interested  in 
what  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture's 
suggestions  are  as  to  how  these  things  might 
be  achieved.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
put  them  on  the  record  at  this  time. 

They  are,  as  I  understand  it: 

1.  A  national  system  of  annual  production 
payments  based  on  the  gross  value  of  pro- 
duction of  each  farmer  as  indicated  by  bills 
of  sale. 

2.  Production  payments  tied  to  individual 
commodities  and  computed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  value  of  each  commodity. 

3.  Appropriate  percentage  payments  for 
each  commodity,  announced  well  in  advance 
of  production  planning  decisions  where  pos- 
sible. 

If  I  just  might  interject  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  be  my  understanding 
that  if  this  particular  suggestion  were  imple- 
mented this  would  involve  itself  with  negoti- 
ations something  similar  to  what  the  national 
farmers'  union  does  in  Great  Britain  where 
they  sit  down  with  the  government  once  a 
year  and  work  out  all  the  programmes.  The 
farm  organizations  in  Great  Britain  play  per- 
haps a  much  more  active  role  in  negotiating, 
and  in  research  analysis,  and  so  on— all  the 
things  that  are  entailed  therein— than  they 
do  in  this  country. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  national  farmers' 
vmion  sits  down  with  the  government  once  a 
year  and  says:  "These  are  the  conditions. 
Here  is  where  your  scarcity  areas  lie.  This  is 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  you  to  implement  the 
programme  that  we  have  envisaged  in  our 
brief.  And  this  is  what  we  want  you  to  do". 
They  have  all  the  fact  and  figures  in  the  way 
of  supportive  material  and,  by  and  large,  I 
believe  the  government  usually  goes  along 
with  it  if  provisions  are  made  in  the  Budget 
for  such  expenditures  as  are  required  in  the 
national  farm  union  programme. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  farmers  know,  after  those 
negotiations  have  taken  place,  what  they  are 
going  to  get  for  their  produce  if,  in  fact, 
they  decide  to  grow  that  particular  product. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  envisage  that  No.  3  as 
stated  here  would  accomplish  that  end. 
Frankly,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 


and  I  think  we  should  give  every  consider- 
ation to  that  type  of  approach. 

4.  Adjustment  in  percentage  payments 
each  production  period,  for  each  commodity 
to  encourage  suitable  output  response  in 
accordance  with  projected  market  require- 
ments. Of  course,  that  involves  itself  with 
the  first  one  and,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  this 
is  the  type  of  work  that  is  done  by  the 
national  farmers'  union.  This  projection  work 
is  all  laid  out  before  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  so  that  they  can  see 
exactly  what  is  involved.  I  would  hope  that 
our  farm  organizations  across  this  province, 
as  well  as  the  government,  would  give  this 
type  of  thing  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
because  I  think  it  has  great  value  and  great 
merit. 

5.  Maximum  limit  on  payments  per  pro- 
ducer as  a  deterrent  to  immoderate  growth  of 
large  corporate  farm  holdings.  Minimum  limit 
on  payments  if  deemed  necessary. 

6.  No  restrictions  on  uses  to  which  pay- 
ments may  be  put. 

7.  Elimination  of  price  supports— offers  to 
purchase— feed  freight  assistance,  and  other 
programmes  which  this  proposed  policy 
would  replace. 

8.  Actual  support  for  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme to  come  jointly  from  the  provincial 
and  federal  government  sources.  Presumably 
this  would  be  on  a  50-50  basis.  Let  me  say 
again  that  we  will  be  very  interested  in  what 
the  committee  comes  up  with.  I  stress  that 
when  the  report  is  tabled  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  sit  around  and  gather  dust  like  so  many 
reports  do,  because  this  is  help  the  farmers 
need.  They  desperately  need  it— and  they 
desperately  need  it  now. 

The  Minister,  in  my  opinion,  has  tended 
to  let  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  drift  into  a  somewhat  lesser  position 
than  it  deserves  and  has  enjoyed  over  the 
years.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  has  not  grown  with  the  rest  of  the 
government  departments.  I  set  this  out  in 
detail  last  year  when  I  indicated  the  various 
increases  in  the  departments  of  government 
over  the  last  10  to  15  years  as  compared  with 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
which  seems  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  the 
government  towards  agriculture,  notwith- 
standing what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  said  in  respect  to  agriculture  at  the 
Vineland  conference.  The  Prime  Minister's 
words  were: 

Here  in  Ontario  agriculture  is  our  big- 
gest   and    most    important    industry.     As 
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Prime,  Minister,   J    intend   to.  see    that    its 
Mportance  is  not  diminished. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
those  are  strange  words  for  a  man  who  has 
actually  presided  over  the  diminishing  of  that 
industry. 

This  government  has  not  treated  agricul- 
ture as  though  it  were  the  most  important 
industry  in  this  province— just  on  the  con- 
trary. One  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  the 
government  took  agriculture  seriously  in  this 
province.  However,  things  have  started  to 
improve  I  must  admit.  I  note  the  increased 
amount  of  the  money  in  the  Budget  to  be 
spent  this  year  for  agriculture.  I  note  it  with 
some  pleasure.  I  note  also  that  there  is  more 
activity,  a  little  more  hustle  and  bustle— I 
suppose  you  would  say  a  little  more  "go-go" 
over  there— a  little  more  desire  to  meet  at 
least  some  of  these  problems.  I  wonder  if 
these  changed  attitudes  are  in  any  way 
altered  by  the  possibility  of  an  election.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  makes  interesting 
speculation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  turn  to  a 
number  of  problem  areas.  In  so  doing  I  just 
want  to  draw,  in  general  terms,  the  battle 
lines  as  they  relate  to  these  particular  issues. 
These  matters  will  be  pursued  further  as 
we  proceed  with  the  votes  dealing  with  them. 

The  first  problem  is  the  one  that  relates 
to  the  milk  marketing  board's  policy  of  trans- 
ferable quotas— quotas  negotiable  for  cash. 
Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  cate- 
gorically opposed  to  that  type  of  system.  We 
have  had  too  many  unpleasant  experiences 
with  this  type  of  thing.  We  have  witnessed 
the  results  of  the  broilers  and  the  turkeys. 
In  the  broilers,  for  instance,  the  price  of 
buildings  has  become  greatly  inflated  simply 
because  growers  are  purchasing  the  quota— 
01  the  right  to  grow— rather  than  the  facilities 
with  which  to  grow.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  turkey  business  where  people 
started  to  speculate  with  regard  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  quota  marketing  system. 

As  a  result,  this  particular  speculation  was 
based  on  the  theory  that,  if  and  when  quota 
marketing  came  into  the  turkey  industry,  then 
the  prices  of  those  facilities  and  buildings 
would  be  doubled  almost  overnight.  As  a 
result  we  had  buildings  mushrooming  all  over 
the  province,  particularly  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  As  it  so  happens,  quota  marketing 
has  not  come  into  the  turkey  business  as  yet, 
but  I  just  cite  these  two  examples  to  indicate 
to    you    what ,  can    liapperj  ^  iji ,  this   type    of 


If  the  milk  quotas  are  handled  in  the  way 
the  board  has  said  they  will  be  handled,  and 
I  realize  that  these  things  are  still  in  a  tenta- 
tive stage,  there  is  nothing  firm;  but  the 
board  has  indicated  that  they  are  going  to 
proceed  in  this  manner,  and  this  will  add  to 
the  already  high  cost  of  producing  milk.  In 
addition,  it  is  one  means  whereby  larger  and 
wealthier  producers  can  squeeze  the  smaller 
operators  right  out  of  business. 

This  type  of  thing  will  in  no  way  help  the 
smaller  producer,  nor  the  industrial  milk 
shipper  who  has  been  receiving  low  returns 
over  the  years  and  therefore  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  a  quota.  The  smaller 
farmer  is  in  the  greatest  need,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  fluid  milk  contract,  and  it  would  not 
be  within  his  reach  under  this  system.  Quotas, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  property  of  the 
marketing  board  and  should  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  quality  milk.  They  should  be 
allotted  to  the  extent  that  fluid  milk  is  needed 
to  fill  the  market.  I  suggest  that  the  board 
proposal  would  be  conducive  to  "payola"  and 
under-the-table  deals.  The  Rural  Cooperator, 
dated  February  14,  1966,  had  an  editorial 
concerning  this  matter  and  I  vrant  to  read 
part  of  it  to  the  House: 

The  quotas  must  be  given  for  quality 
milk  and  they  must  be  given  to  farms  that 
can  become  viable  units.  How  is  the  board 
going  to  decide  what  is  a  sufficient  quota 
to  make  the  farm  a  viable  unit?  How  is  the 
board  going  to  decide  how  many  increased 
quotas  are  going  to  avoid  surplus  milk  for 
the  bottle  trade?  Certainly  the  board  should 
own  all  the  quotas.  All  first  quality  milk 
should  go  into  the  pool  first. 

If  a  farmer  dies,  or  sells  his  farm,  the 
quotas  should  return  to  the  board  for  distri- 
bution to  smaller  shippers.  Gradually 
industrial  milk  shippers  should  be  included 
as  their  milk  comes  up  to  first  grade. 

I  am  still  quoting— 

And  the  term  "first  quality  milk"  should 
mean  first  quality.  It  is  no  secret  that  a 
number  of  farmers  now  shipping  milk  to 
the  bottle  trade  are  shipping  an  inferior 
product.  They  should  have  their  fll- 
deserved  quotas  suspended. 

The  OMMB  would  then  re-allocate  them 
to  quality  shippers.  But  the  OMMB  has 
the  power  and  the  opportimity  to  change 
the  old  system  with  all  its  injustices.  Let 
us  hope  they  find  a  way  to  do ,  just  that^ 
Hun\an  nature  being  what  i$  is,  fjmying  ^i^ 
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I  leave  it- at  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  other  tlian 
to  say  again  that  selling  quotas  is  basically 
wrong  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  I  think 
I  have  made  my  point,  at  least  I  hope  I  have. 

I  want  to  just  mention  for  a  moment  this 
whole  business,  as  it  relates  to  the  milk 
marketing  board  and  that  board's  relationship 
to  the  milk  cooperatives  that  are  presently 
doing  business  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
These  cooperatives  have  been  established  over 
a  number  of  years  and  have,  by  and  large, 
done  a  good  job.  The  same  applies  to  the 
cheese  factories  across  this  province,  either 
small  or  large. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  aware,  I  do  not  really 
know,  how  the  new  milk  marketing  plan  will 
aflFect  the  facilities,  but  I  am  led  to  believe 
that,  as  it  presently  stands,  the  milk  market- 
ing board  will  take  charge  of  all  the  milk  in 
this  province. 

This  will  mean,  in  eflFect,  that  the  coopera- 
tives across  the  province  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness. This  is  what  I  have  been  led  to  believe. 
The  same  would  happen  in  the  case  of  some 
cheese  plants,  perhaps  not  all  of  them. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  cooperatives, 
I  am  sure,  are  very  concerned  about  this. 
I  think  their  patrons  are  very  concerned 
about  it.  I  am  just  wondering  if  there  is  any 
way  in  which  the  milk  marketing  board  is 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  the  milk  coopera- 
tives across  this  province  in  order,  perhaps,  to 
make  them  agents  of  the  milk  marketing 
board.  I  throw  that  suggestion  out.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  workable  at  this  time  or 
not,  in  the  view  of  the  milk  marketing  board, 
but  I  pose  it  nonetheless. 

As  an  aside,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
fear  among  milk  producers  that  the  milk 
marketing  board  does  not  really  know  what  it 
is  doing,  or  in  what  direction  it  should  head. 
I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  involved. 
They  are  tremendous.  I  do  not  quibble  with 
that  for  a  moment.  All  I  hope  is  that  the  milk 
marketing  board  tackles  this  problem  with 
insight  and  with  wisdom  so  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  be  a  healthier  and  more  viable 
industry  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  country  with  a  high  quality 
and  highly  nutritious  product. 

I  wa^nt  to  turn  very  briefly  to  the  farm 
products  marketing  board.  Since  the  depart- 
ment has  been  reorganized,  and  the  Minister 
spent  a  few  minutes  on  that  particular  topic 
tonight  in  his  opening  remarks,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  new  faces  in  the  farm  pro- 
ducts marketing  boar^,  including  a  new 
chalrjna,n.;  r  wigin|  to,  saj^  that,  I  know;  these 


men  are  very  capable  and  very  knowledge- 
able. However,  I  want  to  deal  for  a  moment 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  role  of  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act. 

We  have  discussed  this  particular  business 
before  in  the  House  and  I  just  want  to  under- 
score it  this  time,  in  view  of  the  new  mem- 
bers on  the  farm  products  marketing  board, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  there 
might  be  a  change  in  government  philosophy 
and  government  thinking. 

Machinery  under  which  our  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act,  or  farm  products  marketing 
boards,  operate  is  basically  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, in  my  view.  This  has  resulted  in  many 
difficulties  in  the  past.  As  I  have  indicated, 
we  have  talked  about  this  before.  We  talked 
about  it  last  year  when  the  bean  board  issue 
was  before  the  House  and,  indeed,  before 
most  of  the  province;  because,  in  one  form  or 
another,  practically  all  marketing  boards  be- 
came involved  and  took  a  very  deep  interest 
in  that  particular  situation. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have 
producer-controlled  marketing  boards.  We 
have  state-controlled  marketing  boards.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  direction  in 
the  past,  in  the  operation  of  these  boards,  has 
come  from  the  farm  products  marketing  board 
and  not  from  the  local  board.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  fundamental  violation  of  the  basic 
principle  of  democratic  society.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  government  will 
change  this;  then  the  whole  philosophy  of 
the  government,  and  hence  the  farm  products 
marketing  board,  will  be  changed. 

The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  should 
not  be  concerned  with  policy  matters  as  they 
relate  to  the  various  marketing  boards  across 
this  province.  That  is  the  local  board's  busi- 
ness and  should  remain  so.  The  role  of  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  should  be  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  the  marketing  boards 
operate  within  the  confines  of  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act.  The  farm  products 
marketing  board  has  not  limited  itself  to  this 
role,  but  has  become  engaged  in  policy  from 
time  to  time.  This  in  my  opinion  is  not  good 
and  should  be  stopped  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  marketing  board  system  that 
was  so  badly  shaken  last  year. 

Marketing  boards  in  our  view  have  served 
a  very  useful  purpose  over  the  years  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It  was  recog- 
nized at  some  time,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
farmers  individually  could  not  successfully 
engage  in  the  marketplace  with  the  processors 
and  the  buyers.  ..of  their  commodities.  The 
expertise  was  balanced  •  t^p  heavily  ox)  o»ef 
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side.  They  just  could  not  do  it.  They  were 
out-sh6t  every  time  they  turned  around,  so 
they  realized  they  had  to  group  together. 
This  grouping  together  took  the  form,  in  most 
cases,  of  forming  a  marketing  board  under 
the  legislation;  and  collectively  they  were 
able  to  at  least  improve  that  balance  and  im- 
prove their  position  in  the  marketing  place. 

So  I  stress  again  that  marketing  boards 
across  this  province  have  served  a  very  use- 
ful purpose.  I  think  they  will  continue  to 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  but  I  do  think 
the  government  should  take  a  very  serious 
look  at  what  it  has  perpetuated  in  the  past  in 
terms  of  its  big-stick  approach  over  the 
various  marketing  boards  across  this  province. 

Another  area  I  want  to  engage  the  Min- 
ister in  is  the  area  of  trading  stamps  and  alhed 
promotional  gimmicks.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  time  and  time  again  that  these  gimmicks 
used  by  food  retailers  are  not  increasing  the 
consumption  of  food.  The  stamps  were  intro- 
duced because  individual  firms  found  it  paid 
them  to  do  so,  but  competitors  did  the  same 
thing  and  the  retailers  found  that  they  really 
had,  in  the  long  haul,  no  advantage.  They  are 
now  anxious,  apparently,  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  this  type  of  promotion  but  just 
cannot  get  out  of  what  seems  to  be  a  vicious 
circle. 

These  things  add  to  the  cost  of  food  and, 
in  the  final  analysis,  provide  no  real  advantage 
to  the  retailer  or  the  farmer.  I  suggest  this 
government  should  put  a  stop  to  them 
immediately. 

The  final  area  to  which  I  want  to  turn  is 
ARDA  and  I  hope  in  dealing  with  this  area, 
I  will  be  perhaps  a  little  less  controversial 
than  my  friend  from  Grey  North.  In  any 
case,  this  is  a  perennial  debate  and  it  revolves 
around  the  fact  that  this  province  has  not 
really  grasped  the  entire  impHcations  of 
ARDA. 

This  province  is  spending  less  per  capita 
on  ARDA  than  any  other  province  in  Canada. 
I  suppose  this  province  is  always  suspicious 
of  agreements  which  involve  a  50-50  cost 
sharing  programme  because  the  province,  due 
to  the  complicated  fiscal  tax  sharing  arrange- 
ments—and I  am  sure  that  my  friend  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  very  conversant  with 
these,  by  now,  if  he  was  not  before— would 
actually  be  contributing  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost;  because  it  is  a  fact  of  life 
that  the  wealthier  provinces  in  Canada  con- 
tribute greater  amounts  to  help  out  the  less 
fortunate.  So,  in  any  50-50  cost-sharing  pro- 
gramme with  Ottawa,  we  are  actually  con- 
tributing more  than  the  50  per  cent;  so  this 


province  has  always  been,  I  think,  a  little 
suspicious  arid  a  little  leery  of  going  too  fai- 
in  arrangemerits  of  this  type. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  case  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  the  purse  strings  are  guarded  with  iron 
hands  in  this  case.  However,  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme in  Ontario  has  not  been  used  to 
solve  the  basic  problems  in  most  rural  areas 
which  suffer  from  low  incomes  and  lack  of 
opportunity. 

I  have  always  contended  that  more  stress 
should  be  placed  on  the  human  aspect  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  We  are  start- 
ing to  do  that.  We  are  moving  in  that 
direction  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  move.  I 
hope  we  will  continue  to  underscore  that 
particular  phase  of  the  ARDA  programme. 

I  realize  that  progress  has  been  made, 
albeit  slow  progress  in  some  cases.  The 
recent  extension  to  cover  the  clearing  up  of 
fence  bottoms  and  the  burying  of  stone  piles 
and  so  on  should,  in  my  opinion,  go  further 
still  to  include  the  reclaiming  of  land  that 
is  grown  up  in  hawthorns  and  brush  and  so 
on.  I  think  that  this  would  be  a  very  logical 
extension  and  I  think  that  it  should  be  done 
under  the  present  programme.  In  my  opinion, 
this  would  be  a  good  addition  to  the  farm 
improvement  programme  under  ARDA. 

Another  phase  of  ARDA  I  want  to  men- 
tion, and  it  interests  me  very  much,  is  where 
ARDA— and  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned  this 
tonight— buys  a  farm  when  it  comes  on  the 
market  and  leases  it  to  a  farmer  who  wants 
to  increase  his  holdings  or  who  is,  at  the 
present  time,  short  of  land.  He  is  given  the 
option  to  rent  that  land  over  a  period  of 
a  few  years,  I  believe— five  years,  is  it?  I 
think  it  is.  And  at  that  time  he  may  purchase 
that  farm  or  re-lease  it  again  for  a  period 
of  a  further  five  years. 

In  my  opinion,  I  think  this  is  good.  I 
think  that  there  are  certain  speculative  things 
attached  to  that  type  of  programme,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  good  because  it  allows  young 
farmers— who  are  perhaps  in  debt  a  httle 
more  than  they  should  be  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  machinery  and  the  high  cost  of  get- 
ting into  farming,  as  such— today  to  move  in 
and  consolidate  their  holdings,  and  increase 
their  holdings,  so  that  they  have  a  viable 
and  economic  unit  with  which  to  work.  I 
think  that  this  type  of  thing  is  good  and 
should  be  extended  even  further. 

ARDA  reaches  into  nearly  every  aspect  of 
the  use  and  management  of  natural  resources. 
It  must  touch  with  real  effect  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  nearly  all  rural  people.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  to  date  and  I  there- 
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fore  urge  the  gpvemmeiit  to  do  with  the 
ARDA  programme  thie  things  it  is  capable  of 
doing  for  the  rural  people  of  this  province. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  high 
cost  of  machinery.  Some  few  months  ago 
the  companies  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  increase  the  cost  of  machinery  to  the 
farmer,  and  of  course  this  is  never  welcome 
news.  We  on  the  farms  feel  that  the  cost 
of  machinery  is  already  too  high  in  com- 
parison with  what  we  are  getting  for  our 
products.  The  committee  in  Ottawa  which 
is  studying  prices,  and  the  various  implica- 
tions as  they  relate  to  food,  both  at  the  pro- 
ducer end  and  at  the  wholesale  and  retail 
ends,  has  indicated  that  there  have  been 
sharp  increases  in  the  prices  that  the  farmers 
have  had  to  pay  for  their  commodities,  the 
inputs  that  they  have  to  use  in  producing 
food. 

As  a  result  of  the  announced  increase  by 
the  machinery  companies,  my  friend,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  and  our 
friend  at  Ottawa— I  do  not  think  it  was  a 
joint  statement  —  made  separate  statements 
suggesting  to  the  farm  machinery  companies 
that  they  should  not  increase  machinery 
prices.  However,  that  did  not  deter  them. 
They  went  ahead  and  increased  prices,  not- 
withstanding the  Suggestions  that  were  made 
by  the  hon.  Minister  here  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  type  of  thing  is  going 
to  happen  again  because,  in  my  opinion, 
unless  this  increase  is  absolutely  justified— 
and  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  when  I  take  a  look 
at  the  balance  sheets  of  these  companies  in- 
volved in  manufacturing  machinery.  If,  in 
fact,  these  increases  are  necessary,  I  think 
they  should  not  be  made  before  an  investi- 
gation is  conducted  to  see  if,  in  fact,  it  is 
necessary.  And  if  that  investigation  shows 
that  it  is  not  necesary,  then  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  increase  their  prices  to  an 
inflationary  point. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  is 
that  the  action  taken  by  him  and  by  the 
federal  government  in  this  regard  is  just 
encouraging  the  machinery  companies  to  in- 
crease their  prices,  simply  because  they  know 
that  they  can  get  away  with  it.  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  my  hon.  friend  that  he  is  going  to 
have  to  be  much  more  firm  in  the  future  than 
he  has  been  in  the  past  in  this  regard.  * 

Perhaps  the  best  procedure  would  be  to 
have  an  inquiry— and  perhaps  this  should 
have  been  done  at  the  federal  level— an  in- 
quiry into  the  status  of  the  farm  machinery 


companies  as  to  whether  this  increase  is 
justified  or  not.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  if  it 
is  not  justified,  then  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  happen. 

I  indicate  again  that  the  farmers'  costs  have 
gone  up  tremendously;  machinery,  of  course, 
is  a  big  item  in  the  overall  cost  of  farming 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sketched  in  brief 
fashion  some  of  the  problems  confronting 
agriculture  at  the  moment.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  as  we  go  through  the  various  votes 
and  I  know  that  this  holds  true  for  my  col- 
leagues as  well. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  greatest  need  of  Ontario  agriculture 
is  for  a  long-term  policy  emphasizing  farm 
income.      ,  ^     •  ,  ^   - 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
relieved  to  hear  the  Minister  say,  during  the 
course  of  his  comments  in  reply  to  an  inter- 
jection, that  he  wrote  his  speech,  because 
that  relieves  me  of  some  of  the  inhibitions 
that  I  might  have  had  if  I  thought  I  were 
criticizing  something  that  had  been  produced 
by  someone  else.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  right  at  the  outset  that  if  you 
wanted  any  further  evidence  that  this  Min- 
ister is  incompetent  to  continue  to  hold  his 
position,  we  have  had  it  here  tonight. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister,  at  best, 
dealt  with  what  might  be  described  as  periph- 
eral trivia.  Each  in  its  own  self  was  impor- 
tant, but  in  terms  of  getting  down  to  the 
basics  of  what  is  the  agricultural  problem 
today,  he  did  not  even  come  within  hailing 
distance  of  it.  Indeed,  he  has  not  come 
within  hailing  distance  of  it  for  months;  he 
has  not  come  within  hailing  distance  for  years. 
All  he  has  done  is  to  set  up  a  conference  to 
look  into  the  issue,  and  now  the  conference 
has  set  up  a  committee  and  that  is  looking 
into  it. 

This  Minister  is  either  incapable  or  un- 
willing to  come  to  grips  with  what  every 
farmer  knows  is  the  basic  problem  of  agricul- 
ture today.  He  came  in  last  spring,  during 
the  course  of  his  estimates,  and  he  skirted 
around  the  whole  issue. 

One  would  have  thought  there  had  been 
such  complete  tranquility  on  the  agricultural 
front  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that  it  had 
never  reached  him  at  all;  then  in  terms  of 
coping  with  the  problem,  he  announced  the 
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establishment  of  the  Vineland  conference. 
Today  he  comes  back,  and  once  again  he  has 
not  dealt  with  any  of  the  basic  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  attempt 
to  deal  with  specifics,  because  we  can  deal 
with  those  during  the  course  of  individual 
estimates.  I  want  to  take  a  look  back  over 
the  past  year,  because  this  has  been  a  very 
eventful  year  in  the  history  of  Ontario  agri- 
culture. I  suspect  it  has  been  the  most  event- 
ful year  since  the  period  immediately 
following  World  War  I,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  should  assess  the  past  year  and  per- 
haps look  ahead  and  see  where  we  are  head- 
ing in  the  agricultural  industry. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Ontario  federa- 
tion of  agriculture  presented  its  brief  to  the 
Cabinet  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  to  each  of 
the  Opposition  parties.  It  was  followed  by 
a  presentation  by  the  Ontario  farmers  union. 
Then  what  happened,  as  usual,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  virtually  nothing.  Indeed,  last  year, 
the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  came  in 
and  presented  a  pretty  critical  brief.  There 
were  rumours  on  the  grapevine  around 
Queen's  Park  that  it  had  caused  a  fair  head 
of  steam  in  certain  quarters  of  the  Cabinet, 
because  of  the  rather  harsh  and  forthright 
fashion  in  which  some  spokesmen  for  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  had  been 
critical  of  the  various  departments,  and  their 
failure  to  face  up  to  agriculture's  need. 

The  result  was  that  this  sense  of  indigna- 
tion, this  sense  of  neglect,  due  to  the  insensi- 
tivity  of  this  government,  grew  to  a  point 
where  some  1,500  farmers  marched  on 
Queen's  Park.  They  gathered  in  the  audi- 
torium over  at  the  Ryerson  technological 
institute. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  was  the  Minister? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  very  good  point.  Please 
do  not  scoop  me. 

Mr.  White:  You  were  pretty  proud  of  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  do  you  mean?  I 
would  be  proud  of  that  whole  episode,  Mr. 
Chairman?  Now  we  have  the  Whip  suddenly 
getting  into  action. 

I  went,  along  with  everybody  else  who  was 
invited,  except  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who 
were  invited  and  did  not  come,  and  I  sat 
and  I  listened  to  them— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  We  were  not  invited— 

,  Mr,  MacDonald;  —and  I  went  out  to  the 
front  and,  upp^  Jriyili^tio^, ,  I  apoke  to  them. 


But  it  was  only  because  the  hon,  member 
for  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Hamilton),  and  a 
few  others,  went  in  and  almost  dragged  the 
Minister  out  by  the  hand,  that  he  even  came 
out  to  speak  to  these  1,500  assembled  people. 

Mr.  White:  We  know  your  role  in  these 
lawless  episodes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
hon.  friend  from  London  South  does  riot  know 
what  he  is  talking  about;  he  is  talking  about 
another  meeting.  I  will  come  to  it  in  a 
moment.  He  is  just  so  mixed  up  and  so  in- 
accurate in  terms  of  assessment  of  this  situa- 
tion that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  came  and  they  pre- 
sented their  pleas.  They  got  empty  chairs  at 
the  Ryerson  technological  institute.  They  got 
nothing  here  until  worried  back  benchers  on 
the  government  side,  who  had  many  farmers' 
union  representatives  from  their  areas,  went 
out  and  persuaded  the  Minister  to  come  out 
and  deign  to  speak  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario. 
He  spoke  to  them  and  he  got  rather  a  rough 
ride.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  got 
just  what  he  deserved,  after  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  he  had  given. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  worked. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Secretary):  What  did  you  do  about  that 
tranquility  bit? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  worked,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  three  weeks  later,  suddenly  the 
Minister  came  out  with  a  $1,000  interest-free 
loan  to  farmers. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  come  on— it  was 
retroactive  to  January  1.  If  the  government 
was  contemplating  it— I  would  have  thought 
in  an  orderly  fashion  with  a  government  that 
had  not  yet  achieved  its  go-go  image— that 
it  would  have  let  the  farmers  know  that  they 
were  going  to  have  the  $1,000.  But  they  did 
not  let  the  farmers  know  they  were  going 
to  have  the  $1,000  until  the  third  week  of 
April.  Then  they  made  it  retroactive  and  a 
few  weeks  later  they  expanded  the  items  they 
might  buy  with  this  $1,000.  This  shows  how 
much  of  a  panic  effort,  how  much  of  a  berf 
lated,^  effort  it  w^'  A^d  |hef le^^  Js  ,bq J  do}^ 
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"But  they  finally  got  the  Minister  off  that 
X)C)rti6n  of  his  anatomy  that  he  normally  sits 
on;  and  he  '  did  something.  He  presented 
$1,000,  and  because  of  the  way  in  which  he 
did  it,  Ido  not  blame  the  farmers  for  going 
across  the  province  afterwards  and  saying, 
that  for  the  interest,  namely  $50  or  $60,  "We 
are'  not  going  to  be  bribed  into  silence  by 
this  government"— the  kind  of  comment  that 
was  made  in  many  a  meeting  that  I  happened 
to  hear,  and  quite  frankly,  it  was  well  justi- 
fied. 

.  Hon.  Mr*  MacNaughtan:  You  probably— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However  that  was  only 
the  beginning.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  any 
idea  as  to  why  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  so 
exercised? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
for  York  South  to  continue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  if  you  have  any 
idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  why  he  is  so 
exercised,  I  would  suggest  that  you  look  into 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  I  would  ask 
the  members  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
member  for  York  South,  please.  No  inter- 
jections please. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —eliminate  the 
«ight— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  have  great 
contempt  for  people,  do  you  not?  You  do  not 
think  that  they  would  think  up  things  for 
themselves. 

lion.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —you  are  show- 
ing your  contempt. 

'  "Mr.  Bryden:  Your  conduct  here  shows  con- 
tempt for  people. 

'  Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

/Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  can  get  the  chairman  of  the  good  roads 
association  to  convene  the  meeting  once  again 
and  then  perl^aps.  we  can  go  on  with  the 
the  business  of  this  House? 

'  Interjections  by  hon.  members.  ''■ 

',  Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  if  you  Want  to  play 
it  rough  and  tough,  come  oh  and  play  it 
j:6U^K  knd  tough; >  '''^^   ^  ^  '•   •     ^  ^    .- 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  can  get  rough 
and  tough,  do  not  worry.  You  do  not  have 
any  rules,  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  fine,  go  ahead. 
Just  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  game  and  we 
will  play  it  according  to  your  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  do  not  have  any 
rules. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  proving  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the  members  to  please  listen  to  the  member 
for  York  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  sir,  for  a 
few  moments  more. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  you  are  on  my  side. 

Despite  having  achieved  something  with 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  terms 
of  an  interest-free  loan,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
had  not  coped  at  all  with  the  main  problem 
that  was  exercising  the  farmers,  namely  the 
milk  issue.  And  if  there  ever  was  a  govern- 
ment and  a  Minister  who  was  on  all  sides  of 
the  issue  for  months,  this  was  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  my  hon.  friend  from 
Huron-Bruce  has  pointed  out,  this  provincial 
government  could  not  give  a  subsidy.  This 
would  be  attracting  milk  into  the  province  of 
Ontario  from  other  provinces;  it  would  be 
causing  difficulties.  Even  when  a  farm  paper 
said  the  statesmanlike  thing  for  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  to  do  would  be  to 
provide  a  transportation  grant  to  bridge  that 
gap  to  provide  $4  milk,  the  Minister  could 
not  do  it.  And  why?  Because  the  Minister 
said  if  we  give  you  $4  milk,  then  you  will 
want  $5  milk— the  phoniest  kind  of  logic  I 
ever  heard.  ' 

An  hon.  member:  He  never  said  that. 

Another  hon.  member:  Oh  yes  he  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  then  what  happened, 
Mr.  Chairman?  A  month  later  the  Minister,  in 
his  petty  little  politicking  fashion,  tried  to 
organize  a  lobby  against  Joe  Greene  in 
Ottawa— 

Hon.  Mx.  Grossman:  Retract!  Retract! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  his  "petty  little 
politicking  fashion,"  and  I  will  repeat  it  again, 
if  you  did  not  get  it  the  first  time,  he  tried  to 
organize  a  lobby  against  Joe  Green  in  Ottawa, 
and  whiat  was  the  purpose  of  the  lobby?   For 
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$5  milk.    And  who  was  going  to  lead  the 

lobby?-  This  IviiflistCT.  ;;!^^;'^-^^  '[l-  ■;_,.^ 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  ^Add  he  suc- 
ceeded,. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  he  succeed?  I  will  tell 
you  he  did  not  succeed.  He  succeeded  be- 
cause there  were  a  few  farmers  around  here 
who  were  not  going  to  accept  this  Tory  sleepi- 
ness on  the  issue  and  put  a  bit  of  fire  under 
hiifn  until  he  had  to  start  to  move  and  he 
started  to—    * 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  a  charge. 

Mr.  Macponald:  —lead  lobbies  for  $5  milk 
when  he  had  been  decrying  $4  milk  a  month 
before.  This  is  the  kind  of  ambivalence  we 
get,  Mr.  Chairman. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were  not 
fooled.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  are  not  the 
fools  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  thinks  they  are.  They  had  taken  enough 
of  this  bland  pap  as  an  answer  to  coping 
with  their  problems  and  so  they  mounted 
their  tractors  and  they  travelled,  some  of 
them,  250  miles  and  they  came  to  the  door 
of  Queen's  Park  to  present  their  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Led  by  your  paid 
organizers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
forgive  me  for  one  moment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Who  was  behind  that 
one? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr,  Bryden:  Do  you  think  farmers  are  that 
easily  led? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Not  many— but  a 
small  percentage  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  farmers  are  perfectly 
capable  of  making  up  their  own  minds. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  member  knows  that  what  he  is  saying  is 
completely  false. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going 
tp^  comment  on  the  fact  that  many  times  be- 
fore—from the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  down  to  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  and  who  else,  I  do  not  know— 
they  have  been  saying  it  was  the  NDP  who 
organized  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most 
laughable  proposition  that  could  be  presented 
to  this  House. 

■'^  Everybody  came— Tories,   Liberals,  NDP— 
in  fact  I  will  bfe  very  frank,  Mr.  Ckairmah, 


to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  tiie  greatest  group 
were  disillusioned  ex-Tories;  these  were  Ae 
people  who  were  organizing  the  farmers* 
demonstration. 

What  these  people  on  the  front  benches  do 
not  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they  are 
insulting  the  intelligence  of  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  by  suggesting  that  any  political  party, 
particularly  the  NDP  which  he  chooses  to 
believe,  has  any  influence  in  agriculture  and 
the  rural  areas  at  all.  You  canuot  have  it 
both  ways,  you  cannot  say  we  have  no  in- 
fluence in  the  rural  areas  and  then  the  next 
day  say  that  we  organized  the  greatest  farm 
revolt  since  the  UFO  revolt  after  World  War 
I.    You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  have  perpe- 
trated a  fraud. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  might  be  an  exjpert  on 
frauds  but  this  was  not  one  of  them, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  deal 
with  this  realistically  for  a  moment,  if  I  can 
just  quiet  the  exercised  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  few  things  have 
divided  the  farm  community  more  deeply 
than  the  issue  of  their  demonstrations  last 
spring.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  rather  interesting  that  it  divided  even 
the  farm  union,  which  was  the  organization 
that  sponsored  the  protests.  When  I  attended 
the  farm  union  convention  down  at  Belle- 
ville, I  was  interested,  indeed  I  was  proud, 
to  hear  the  lady  president,  Mrs.  Jean 
Williams,  get  up  and  say  "I  was  opposed  to 
the  demonstration.  And  I  said  so.  But  I  was 
voted  down  and  therefore  I  supported  them.** 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  many 
people  in  the  federation  of  agriculture  whoste 
leaders  were  opposed  to  the  demonstrations, 
many  people  even  up  to  the  executive  level, 
that  were  out  on  the  tractors  and  in  the 
demonstrations  that  were  being  led  by  the 
farmers  union.  So  the  division  was  right 
down  both  organizations,  and  there  is  no 
mystery  as  to  why.  Farmers  are  not  demon- 
strative folk;  farmers  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  who  take  to  the  highways  in  protest 
even  against  a  Tory  government  that  has 
neglected  their  problems  and  their  needs  for 
such  a  length  of  fime.  But  finally  the  day 
cbmes  when  farmers  get  ihdfgnant. 

I  remernber  talking  to  ^  fanner  who  lives 
not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  away  from 
where  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
lives,  who  said  "When  I  attended  a  meeting 
wliere  they  decided  they  were  going  to  take 
the  tractors  onto  th^  highway,  I  put  \ip  my 
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Hknd  like  Everybody  else*,  tfe' ^aid,  "When  I 
went  home  and  thought  about  it,  I  never  had 
a  greater  batch  of  butterflies  m  my  stomach 
before;  I  was  terrified  of  the  prospect.  And 
W^en  they  called  me  Monday  morning  and 
thfey  said  'Will  you  come  out  now?*  because 
t  had  voted,  I  had  to  go  out.  But  when  I 
got  out  on  my  tractor,  I  finally  began  to  see 
alter  all  of  the  years,  after  all  of  the  months 
arid  the  years  of  trying  to  get  some  action 
ftom  this  government,  that  this  was  the  only 
alternative  left  to  me."  ' 

r  Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  re- 
members that  word  for  word. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  be£  I  remember  it. 
It  is  in  paraphrase.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  go  back  to  the  Minister's  conference. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
ments—and in  fact  one  of  the  most  balanced 
comments  on  this  whole  problem  of  the  last 
yjear— was  given  by  a  man  who  is  certainly  not 
the  kind  of  person  who  was  interested  in  farm 
demonstrations,  who  would  have  supported 
farm  demonstrations  or  even  would  support 
them  in  the  future.  I  am  referring  to 
Lawrence  Kerr  of  Chatham,  a  very  reputable, 
solid  citizen  of  the  agricultural  community. 
A,nd  what  was  Lawrence  Kerr's  comment? 
,  Now  listen— if  I  cannot  get  the  attention  of 
tjaese  people  here^  I  will  bring  it  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This    is    what    Lawrence    Kerr    told    the 
Minister's  Vineland  conference: 
* "     I  agree  wholeheartedly  and  I  expect  that 
■  almost  everyone  here  is  opposed  to  farm 
'*  Strikes,  to  tractor  demonstrations,  and  is  in 
fact  opposed  to  all  strikes  and  demonstra- 
tions which  disrupt  the  efiicient  functions 
^'of  the  economy  and  the   smooth  flow  of 
trafiic  and  trade  in  our  daily  life.   I  suspect 
*also  that  almost  everyone  here  must  admit 
that  the  mihtancy,  the  tractor  demonstra- 
'  i  tions  and  the  threat  of  farm  strikes  in  1966 
^"have  done  more  to  bring  the  farmers'  plight 
^- to  public  attention  and  to  pirecipitate  gov- 
ernment  action  than  have   all  the  reason 
''■  and  logic  presented  in  the  last  three  or  four 
i--years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion for  those  people  who  say  from  the 
govemmeht  benches  "It  was  the  NDP  .that 
organized  the  farm  strike".  I  will  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairmaii,  wKo  Was  responsible  fOr  the 
farmers'  strike  the  Tory  government  was 
responsible  for  the  fanners'  strike. 
^^Xhe  farmers  had  come  year  after  year  after 
Xear  apd  got  np^^ptipa  from  this  governpient 
and  finally,  in  an  act  of  desperation  as  people 


who  are  not  hormairy  demonstrative  people, 
they  had  to  take  to  the  highways  because  this 
was  the  only  way.  ^  ; 

I  borrow  the  phrase  of  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Grey  South,  who  said,  it  was  a 
smoldering  revolt.  Now,  he  is  a  solid  citizen 
and  the  dean  of  the  House,  and  that  is  what 
he  said  it  was,  a  smoldering  revolt.  And  I 
say  to  this  Minister  that  if  he  does  not  get 
action  on  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture, 
he  is  going  to  have  more  smoldering  revolts, 
and  let  us  not  have  that  agent  provocateur 
from  London  Soutii  get  up  and  say  that  we 
are  responsible  for  it,  because  it  is  the  govern- 
ment Who  will  be  responsible  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  are  you  going  to  allow  the  member  to 
call  me  an  agerd  provocateur? 

Hon.  Mr;  Grossman:  That  is  really  unparlia- 
mentary—retract. *    '       ' 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
quiet  Irish  perspicacity,  you  know  by  the 
look  on  his  face  that  the  hon.  member  recog- 
nizes he  is  just  that. 

Before  I  leave  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  draw  attention  to  a  section  of  this 
year's  federation  of  agriculture  brief,  which  I 
found  particularly  interesting.  They  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tiveen  the  individual  and  government,  and 
their  comment  was  this: 

The  decline  of  the  individual  as  a*  force 
in  political  affairs  except  at  the  ballot  box, 
and  the  rise  of  the  voluntary  service  organi- 
zation purporting  to  speak  for  that  in- 
dividual, have  given  new  dimensions  to  the 
art  of  government. 

Perhaps  something  closer  to  the  ideal  of 
government  all  for  and  by  the  people  is 
now  within  our  grasp  if  we  learn  how  to 
use  the  voluntary  organization  properly. 
There  are  certain  pre-conditions: 
(1)  Governments  must  bje  prepared  to 
listen. 

(2)'  Covemiiiehts  must  be  able  to  judge 
whether  the  organization  speaking  is  all 
it  claims  to  be  and  whether  its  requests 
are  formed  on  a  sufficieritly  broiad  basis.. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I.  may  just  interject  here, 
one  of  the  things  that  saddened  me  about 
this  comment  o£  the  OF  of  A?  is  that  obviously 
they  are  spending  most  of  theic- time  here 
in  their  op-Eitinuing  Iractricidal  strijke jwitfi  the 
faiTU  upipn.  ,l»Iow  this  is  what  is  IjetWeea  the 
hnes  in  this  comment  here: 
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(3)  OrganzatioRS    must    be    certain    that 
.they  are  expressing  the  true,  consensus. 

That  is  a  very  good  point.  I  wonder  whether 
the  OF  of  A  was"  expressing  the  true  con- 
sensus of  all  its  membership  when  it  opposed 
the  demonstration  last  spring.    To  continue: 

(4)  Organizations  over  time  miist  have 
convinced  the  larger  community  that  they 
are  responsible  and  not  given  to  making 
rash,  statements  for  the  sake  of  short-term 

,  advantages. 

(5)  Organizations  must  have  opportuni- 
ties to  hear  and  understand  the  real  in- 
tentions of  governments,  intentions  never 
fully  expressed  in  the  cool  language  of 
law  nor  in  the  careful  wording  of  press 
releases. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  go  on  to  raise  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be 
useful  to  have  the  standing  committees  or 
even  the  select  committees  of  this  Legis- 
lature meet  between  sessions  so  that  farmers 
who  declare  increasingly  that  they  do  not 
have  the  ear  of  the  government— that  they 
cannot  communicate  with  the  government, 
that  somehow  or  other  the  hearing  aid  is 
tuned  off  at  Queen's  Park— if  they  had  four 
or  five  months  between  the  sessions  to  meet 
with  them,  they  might  be  able  to  get  their 
problems  across. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
they  say  there.  I  would  only  add  one  other 
thing,  that  the  Ontario  federation  of  agricul- 
ture has  not  said,  and  that  is  that  there  has 
to  be  a  willingness  and  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  do  something 
after  they  have  heard  a  grievance,  and  that 
is  the  main  problem  of  this  government.  They 
have  heard  many  times  down  through  the 
years  but  they  have  no  intention  of  moving 
because  apparently  their  masters  are  not  the 
farmers  whose  votes  they  get  four  times  a 
year,  but  other  people  in  the  industries  allied 
to  agriculture  to  whom  they  are  closer,  day  in 
and  day  out,  and  to  whom  they  are  willing 
to  respond  day  in  and  day  out. 

I  want  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  Vine- 
land  conference  that  was  held  last  October 
25  until  October  28.  I  did  not  attend  all 
of  it,  I  will  be  perfectly  frank;  I  had  many 
duties  to  attend.  I,  at  that  time,  was  a  farmer 
by  day— or  a  legislator  interested  in  farming 
by  day— and  to  be  frank,  sir,  I  was  a  poli- 
tician by  night,  because  I  had  some  politick- 
ing: to  do  over  in  the  Niagara  peninsula— 

An  hon.  member:  How  did^^ou,  make  out?. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Ybvt  Will  find  out;  We 
have  a  former  warden  of  Lincolji  atid  of 
Welland  as  two  distinguished  candidates  in 
those  ridings  there;   so  you  will  find  out! 

Interjections  by  hon;  members.    '    -^^    -";*.• 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
I  want  to  make  about  this  conference  is  that, 
on  balance,  it  was  a  very  good  conference. 
The  Minister  called  it  as  a  substitute  for 
his  absence  of  any  policy,  to  deal  with  the 
basic  problems  of  agriculture. 

When  the  protests  came  upon  him  last 
April,  May  and  June,  he  had  no  answer.  In- 
deed, he  was  so  defenceless  that  when  he 
came  out  to  speak  to  the  assembled  farmers 
in  June  he  had  to  appear  at  the  microphone 
surrounded  by  three  burly  plainclothes  police- 
men because  he  was  afraid  of  the  aroused 
fanners.  Perhaps  he  knew  better  why  they 
should  be  aroused  than  anyone  else! 

But  he  called  a  conference  to  look  into  the 
basics  of  agricultural  policy.  Some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  conference  were-rwell,  I  was 
going  to  say— amusing.  I  do  not  want  to  cast 
any  aspersions  on  those  who  organized  it, 
but  when  you  have  a  conference  of  respon- 
sible people  drawn  from  agriculture  and 
allied  industry  and  farm  organizations  and— 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  And  NDP 
organizers— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  the  NDP,  and  there 
were  even  some  Tories  around  there.  One  of 
the  things  that  they  were  asked  to  do  was  to 
spend  a  few  moments  saying,  "If  you  were 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fpod,  what  would 
you  do  first?"  I  can  understand  why  that 
question  was  asked;  there  was  a  huge  vacuum 
there  that  the  Minister  wanted  to  fill,  but  it 
was  a  bit  of  an  idle  pursuit  as  far  as  the 
conference  was  concen;ied.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  that,  it  was  still  a  \^ery  useful  con- 
ference. ... 

On  the  second  day  the  Ontario  federation 
of  agriculture  dropped  what  was  described  by 
one  farm  editor  as  a  "bombshell"  into  the 
whole  proceedings.  The  agenda  had  been 
drawn  up,  ostensibly  not  to  deal  with  farm 
income— I  was  interested  ^n  the  comments  pf 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 

The  present  Minister  is  apparently  only 
now  becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  income 
is>  the  problem  of  agriculture.  If  I  may  borrow 
the  phrase  of  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce,  the  Minister  "piously  says  we  now 
recognize  that  income  is  the  basic  problem  pf 
agriculture.".  ;..;-,    ^'  » -  *-a  —  «-  •-.  >"^  *-    .*  =• 
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Well,  whether  accurately  or  not,  the  agenda 
did  not  seem  to  suggest  that  income  was 
going  to  be  the  main  consideration  at  Vine- 
land  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  another 
little  revolt  on  the  floor  the  first  day— or  the 
first  evening— to  try  to  get  farm  income  as  the 
main  item  on  the  agenda.  The  assembled 
delegates  did  hot  feel  that  they  wanted  to 
impose  a  reworking  of  the  agenda  on  those 
who  had  organized  the  conference— including 
the  Minister— but  it  was  interesting  to  note 
,that  throughout  the  next  two  or  three  days, 
income  came  through  no  matter  what  topic 
it  was— income,  farm  income,  was  the  issue 
that  was  constantly  coming  to  the  surface. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  apt  comments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  bombshell— the  proposals 
of  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture— was 
the  one  that  was  carried  in  the  Country  Guide 
In  November,  1966  by  Peter  Lewington,  the 
field  editor  of  that  paper.  I  want  to  read  just 
one  paragraph  on  his  one-page  report  of  the 
Vineland  conference.  He  said: 

On  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  just 
as  deliberations  began  waffling  into  irrele- 
vant futility— 

I  presume  that  was  when  they  were  asking 
what  you  should  do  if  you  were  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  to  try  to  give  him  some 
ideas. 

—the  Ontario  federation  of  apiculture's 
marketing  committee  unleashed  its  bomb- 
shell. The  components  were  a  high  degree 
of  originality  aided  by  portions  of  the 
Brannan  plan  which  had  been  discarded  in 
the  United  States,  portions  from  briefs  of 
the  Ontario  farmers  union  dating  back  to 
1957,  as  well  as  bits  from  the  llnited 
-     Kingdom's  annual  price  review. 

The  proposals  would  maintain  low  con- 
sumer food  prices,  promote  efficiency,  plan 
production,  provide  flexible  incentives  and 
include  attractive  and  stable  returns  to  the 
producer.  ;         ;   ;■  W     -.i 

In  other  words,  Mr;  Speaker,  here  was  a 
proposal  which  was  presented  by  two  leaders 
of  the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture- Totti 
Robson,  who  was  chairman  of  their,  farm 
marketing  Committee,  and  Art  Musgrave,  who 
,was  a  former  president— I  think  :  immediate 
past  presiderit  of  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture— both  of  whom  said  a  year  earlier 
that  they  would  not  have  said  what  they  were 
5then  presenting  to  the  conference.'  But  in 
'that  year  they  had  changed  their  minds, 
i  The  change  %hich  was  basic  to  thqir  think- 
ing was  this:  that  they  had  finally  retogilized 
,tkit. ,  ^gricjulturQ  ,,,is.  -incfipablQ  .  of    winning 


place,  even  with  the  -  strongest  development 
of  marketing  boards.  Men  like  Tom  Robson, 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  sceptical  of  market- 
ing boards  but  who  got  in  and  worked  with 
marketing  boards  that  had  to  deal  with  Heinz 
and  a  few  other  companies  of  that  nature, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  inipossible 
for  the  farmers  to  get  what  they  were  en- 
titled to,  or  what  they  needed  to  meet  their 
costs  of  production,  or  their  capital  needs. 

Therefore,  they  said  they  were  proposing 
the  proposition  of  an  income-incentive  pro- 
gramme. Whatever  the  farmers  could  wring 
out  of  the  market  place  by  slugging  it  out 
should  be  supplemented,  not  by  a  patchwork 
of  subsidies  to  plug  the  dike  here  or  there 
or  the  next  place  when  a  crisis  emerged  in 
agriculture,  but  a  rational  supplementing  of 
agricultural  income  so  that  the  farmers  would 
be  assured  that  they  would  have  enough  to 
meet  their  costs  of  production  and  to  meet 
their  capital  needs  and  be  able  to  sustain  the 
standard  of  living  that  everybody  else  has 
in  our  affluent  society. 

Now  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned  as  a  New  Democrat 
or  as  a  farmer  CCF-er— 

'  Mr.   Knox:    Tell   us   about   the   man   from 
Texas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Listen  to  the  idle  prattle 
of  this  empty  shell  back  here— if  he  has 
nothing  to  say  why  does  he  not  at  least  cease 
and  be  quiet? 

•  Mr.  Knox:  I  want  to  know  about  the  g«y 
from  Texas  you  brought  in  here» 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  guy  from  Texas? 

An  hon.  member:  The  fellow  you  had  for 
your  secretary. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr,  MacPonald:  You  know  the  empty 
noise  with  one  httle  shell  in  it  rattles  around 
and  it  keeps  rattling  and  rattling  and  rattling, 
and^  - 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  the  Tory  benches  are  full 
of  them! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  I  do  not  object 
.to  an  intelligent  kind  of  heckling,  but  just 
this  sort  of  old  maid  intervention  all  the  time 
is  what  gets  me!  ,  .  '.   > ;  /    -  s.^ 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.  ^,^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  /'';'•/• 

/-,Mr^  ,Bryden:    For    sheer    inanity  sti^r^rjip 
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Lambton  West  and  he  has  a  lot  of  competi- 
tion on  the  Tory  benches,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  cannot  get 
cream  to  put  in  his  coffee  instead  of  vinegar 
then  he  will  not  have  such  an  embittered 
outlook  on  life.  •  .■  i  cF  • -■ 

Mr.  Biyden:  He  is  looking  pretty  bitter 
now.  -  '"    ' 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 


Mr.  MacDonald:  If  you  make  me  come 
back  here  to  deal  with  these  estimates  on 
my  anniversary,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
going  to  spare  nothing,  particularly  under 
the  provocations  the  Minister  provided! 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a 
general  wrap-up  comment  on  this  programme 
that  this  Minister  has  engaged  a  committee 
to  study.  I  will  say  this  about  the  committee; 
I  suspect  that  it  is  the  first  committee  for 
years  which  has  been  appointed  by  this  gov- 
ernment and  which  it  is  not  going  to  control. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):    I  doubt  that! 

Mr.  MacDon^d:  Well,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
Because  this  government,  in  true  and  tried 
fashion,  looked  to  all  the  people  who  were 
critical  and  then  they  brought  them  on  to  the 
committee  in  the  fashion  in  which  this  gov- 
ernment has  always  operated.  You  try  to 
pick  your  opponents  off  and  you  shut  them 
up;  you  make  them  part  of  the  estabUshment. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No\5:,  Mr.,  Chair- 
man, this  is—  ' 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Provincial  Treasurer  is  imputing 
motives- 
Han.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  risen  on  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  not  got  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  definitely  I  would  say 
there  is  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  NacNaughton:  He  is  attributing 
motives. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  only  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald;  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  repeat  it  and  I  will  repeat  it  so 
you  can  hsten  to  it  carefully,  that  what  this 
government  has  done  for  years  is  to  absorb 
people  who  are  critical  of  it  into  their  com- 


mittees to  silence  them,  to  absorb  them  into 
the  estabhshment,  so  that  they  can  be 
silenced. 

,'■'■;,■.  ."'iT*' 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughon:  On  the  ssuoq^  ppjqt 

of  order,  on  the  imputing  of  motivesw  •  ;.  \ 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  I  am  imput- 
ing motives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  hke  the  hop. 
member,  if  he  is  going  to  make  a  charge 
like  that,  to  illustrate  this.  Give  us  names 
and  illustrations. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.'  4  t>l  vr^is- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!    ""^'^    •!-^ 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  is  that  not  fine? 
The  member  for  Bruce  is  imputing  motives, 
too;  the  member  for  Bruce  may  like  to  get 
up  and  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
take  the  gum  out  of  his  mouth?    ,  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Why  does  tKe  member 
not  take  the  noise  out  of  his  mouth? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  I  think  the 
member  for  York  South  js  well  aware  that 
the  imputation  of  motives  is  certainly  not 
acceptable  in  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  imputation  of 
motives?  As  to  what  this  government  has 
done  for  years  in  agriculture?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  care  what  you  want  to  do  on  it, 
but  this  government  has  for  years— 

Hon.   Mr.    MacNaughton:    On   a  point   of 

order  again,  Mr.  Chairman^^  '  '• 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many. points  of  order 
has  the  Minister  got? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  the  same 
point  of  order.  This  is  simply  an  attempt  now 
to  gloss  over  the  specific  point  pf  order,  that 
was  raised  before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  imputation 
of  the  motives  of  the  Minister  in  terms  of 
the  conference  at  Vineland. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  explain  it  all 
to  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  happened 
at  Vineland— 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member   that,   under    the    circumstances   the 
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]^inister  has  raised  as  to  his  position  here 
on  the  floor,  and  has  asked  here  about  the 
question  of  order,  I  think  I  should  remind 
you  once  again  that  it  is  generally  understood 
by  all  members  of  the  House  that  the  imputa- 
tion of  motives- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  let  me  put  it 
this  way,  Mr.  Chairman.  These  people  were 
sharply  critical  of  the  government  and  the 
gjovernment  immediately  put  them  on  the 
committee.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is 
one  committee  which  the  government  is  not 
going  to  silence. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  nothing  out  of  order 
about  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

.  Mr.  MacDonald:  That  proves  my  point— 

Hon.' jl  Yaremka  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): How  does  that  prove  the  member's 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Why  would  I  be 
criticized  for  putting  those  men  on  the  com- 
mittee? I  appointed  them  myself  because  of 
the  very  fact  that  these  are  independent, 
dear-thinking  men,  who  have  the  ability  to 
think  and  who  made  a  contribution  to  that 
conference. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  is  correct— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  grossly  unfair  for  the  socialist  leader  to 
impute  motives  in  the  past,  :  ^^ 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairnian,  these  are 
independent,  clear-thinking  men  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  this  is  one  committee  the 
government  is  not  going  to  lasso  and  silence— 
they  are  going  to  do  a  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  ask  the  hon.  member  about  any  committee 
I  have  tried  to  lasso  and  silence— name  the 
committee  and  the  members  on  it- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members.     ^  . 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  Minister  is  going  to  get 
sick  in  a  minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Name  it  now. 

Mr.  MacDcHiald:  Before  I  am  through  I 
will  give  my  examples.  '>  ;     ^ 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the  members 
We  have  our  leader  away  sick.  We  do  not 
want  any  members  to  suffer  having  apoplexy. 


Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman^  o^  ,5i 
point  of  order,  and  I  am  standing  quietly  in 
my  place-H-      ■  !. /.  ^r  .  ."t^i  v.  *iN{ 

Several  hon.  members:  Sit  down]    ^     '-•.•- 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  members  of 
the  House  that  I  rule.  ^tr 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  have  been  stand- 
ing quietly  in  my  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause not  only  has  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  seen  fit  to  impute  motives 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  and 
that  is  one  point  of  order,  but  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  must  be  said  here.  At  soine 
length,  Mr.  MacDonald— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  member  not 
live  within  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Oh,  the  hon.  member 
is  a  great  one  to  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  we  have  to 
live  with  you  people  all  the  time^ 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Hie  member  has  not 
only  impugned  motives  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  but,  earlier  in  these 
remarks,  he  made  mention  of  one  person  who 
happens  to  be  from  a  riding  adjacent  to  mine, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Kerr.  ^'     }   **    :;_  sr^i* 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  : 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  And  in  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks  he  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  you— 

.  Mr.    MacDonald:    Whg^t   j^    the  *.point,^  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman?  ,.  ,     .    , 

Mr.  Chairman:  Give  him  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain what  his  point  of  order  is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Surely  we  are  not  going  to  go 
back  over  all  of  the  previous  statements.  . 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  point  of  order  should 
have  been  raised  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
sit  down.  I  can  listen  to  only  one  member  at 
a  time.  .  .-.     . . 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  there  obviously  is  not  a 
point  of  order  here. 

*  interjections  by  hon.  members.-*-  '    -* 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  My  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  simply  this:  During  the  remarks  of 
the  leader  of  the  New  Pemocratic  Party  it 
was  indicated— 
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An  hon.  member:  What  is  your  point  of 

order?   "  ■" 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  I  will  come  to  my 
point  of  order  just  as  soon  as—  .     „ 

Mr^i  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  Minister  to 

come  to  his  point  of  order,  - 

Hon.  Mi*.  McKeough:  Well,  I  will  repeat 
for  the  fourth  time. 

Mr.  WEicher;  Please  do  not.  - 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  suggested  or  im- 
pugned that  people  appointed  by  this  govern- 
ment to  various  farm  boards  and  commissions 
were  only  appointed  because  we  would  get 
the  sort  of  answers  which  we  want.  To  sug- 
gest that  Mr.  Lawrence  Kerr  of  Chatham  is 
in  that  category- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  We  have  dozens  of 
men  in  this  province  who  act  on  boards  and 
commissions  and  they  do  not  do  it  because 
this  government  tells  them  what  to  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.    *   „/.»•:".' 

Mr.  Brydien:  Mir.  Chairman,  I  would  litce  to 

suggest  that  there  would  be  much  greater 
progress  if  these  gentlemen  refrained  from 
specious  and  facetious  points  of  order.  There 
has  not  been  a  valid  point  of  order  raised 
here  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  All  right  then,_  let 
the  members'  leader  withdraw. 


*/ 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr..  Chairman,  I  want 

the  leader  of  the  socialist  party  to  take  back 
^hat  he  has  said,  because  to  me  he  has 
spread  a  blanket  of  aspersion  on  every  mem- 
ber of  any  committee  that  h?^^  ^^Yer..been 
appointed- 
Mr.  MacDoiiald:  I  did  no  such,  tjimgi  an^  I 
am  not  going  to  take  anything  back. 

j^  Jriterjectipns  by  hon.  njembers^    ,,.^.,  ;,  ; 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please!  I  would  like 
both  membexs  to  resupie  their  sieats  while. the 
chair  makes  a  ruling!  And  I  sl^orfd,  rein^ipd 
the  member  for  Grey  North  of  the  ruling  re- 
garding interjeetionSj  if  he  wants.itoTedFer  to 
it,  qn  page  107,  rule  22.  I  would  gladly  ,send 
him  a  cdpy  of  it  becaijse  he  has 'fceeii' (jiiite 
'prdVGt^tive'  toniglU,' and  I  do  ncit'  t^iihl^'W.'is 
^ko^;tr6nrthi^^s!knd|)&ifnt"of  the  ajififticfc^^lof 


the  House,,  to,  have  a  series  of .  interjectioias.- 
Now  I  knqw  when  we  are  in  committee  there 
is  a  little  more  freedom  than  when  we  are  in 
the  House  generally,  T^ut  it  is  an  understood 
rule—and  I  think  the  member  for  York  South 
realizes  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  ^ipst 
members  of  this  House,  the  we  cannot  impute 
motives  to  any  member  of  the  House.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  have  no  ahemAtive-*    ■ 

Mr.  Sargenti  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  poiiit  of 

order!  ,  . 

"Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  altemativfe— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  did  they 
do  to  me  tonight? 

An  hon.  member:  Why,  do  you  not  hsten 
to  your  leader? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
York  South  if  he  would  kindly  withdraw? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  with 
regard  to  the  committee  that  there  were  three 
or  four  people  who  were  critical,  and  the 
government  resorted  to  their  usual  tactic  of 
putting  them  on  a  committee  to  silence  than 
and  I  predicted  they  would  not  do  it. 

Now  if  that  is  imputing  motives,  I  do  not 
think  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  drawing  the  point 
.very,  very  finely.  •    -       •  v     ■•'     . 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart: .  Mr,    CKairman,   with 

great  respect- 
Mr.    Chairman:    I    think   the   membe;-   for 
York  South  indicated  to  ^e  House  earlier  to- 
night aiid  has  since  admitted  ,that  he  was  im- 
puting motives.  I  would  ask  him  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  in- 
stance r  have  no  intention  of  withdrawing.  I 
knb'VC'  what  this  government  did  and  tliey  are 
not  going  to  succeed.  Now  if  you  w^nt  to 
try  to  shackle  iis  in  6Ur  criticism  *  of  a  gov- 
ernment whichf  would  strive  ,  to  silence  the 
issues  and  silence  the  critics,  and  is  not  going 

:tp  succeed,  go  ah<^.-    :;;".     -5?^  f;r-'    r 

^,.,..,j„_...^    ...  ,,,  .f-jj- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  York  Sputh  tliat  he  is  placing  the  chairman 
in   rather   an   embarrassing   position   because 
I  haV^'  no  f 'altemativiB  but  tt> '  report; 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  to 

your  attentibn '^  tb^  -  fact  that  no  -ineinbeil''  can 

be  J  asked  to  withdraw  something  .ip-  ^g^ijeral. 

Jii^'he  iLjti)'  v^ithdraw  somethmg,"  it^miist;  be 

'^'y^ci^Veiffa^.  1M%^  gfentlemerTwfe  are 
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complaining  name  the'  remark  that  they  wish 
withdrawn:  All  they  have  been  doing  is 
making  a  general  statement  that,  because  he 
is  critical  of  the  government,  he  is  imputing 
motives  to  somebody  or  other  not  dlearly 
stated^  and  then  they  want  a  blanket  with- 
drawal. Let  them  name  the  remark,  let  the 
Chainnan  consider  it  if  they  can  identify  it 
and,  then  let  the  ruling  be  on  that.  It  is  all 
on   generalities   now. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  All  right,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may.  May  I  speak  to  this  point 
of  order?         ^         uz-^^i^i  -  ';   '■'■' 

Mr.  Chairman:  Candidly,  you  know  that 
the  Chairman's  ruling  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  must  be  told  what  he 
must  withdraw,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
he  will  withdraw  the  imputations? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  have  I  got  to  with- 
draw, Mr.  Chairman,  specifically? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  be  glad  to  state 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  at  the  time  you  in- 
dicated that  these  appointments  were  made 
to  silence  the  people. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in 
my  pocket  a  note  which  states  than  an  opinion 
expressed  does  not  need  to  be  withdrawn  be- 
cause it  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  was  a  statement;  it 
was  not  an  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  your  ruling,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
very  technical  about  this,  you  might  well 
refer,  sir,  to  page  458  of  May,  which  simply 
says:  "the  imputation  of  false  or  unavowed 
motives".  I  suggest— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  are  not  false 
motives. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
draw  your  attention  again— and  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence, sir,  until  I  state  this  as  clearly  as 
I  can— 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  —and  that  is,  that 
whether  the  words  are  as  precise  as  those 
used— and  Hansard  will  disclose  this  to  us 
tomiorr<)w  or  tbe  next  day— the  suggestion  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  socialist  party  was  that 
the  selection  of  those  who  made  up  the  body 
of  the  conference  at  Vineland,  and  indeed, 
who  made  up  the  committee  that  was  sub- 
sequently appointed- 
Mr.  J.  Kenwick  (Riverdale):  What  does  this 
have  to  do  with  a  point  of  order? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  —were  chosen  be- 
cause it  was  the  hope  of  the  Minister  that 
they  would  respond  to  his  direction. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  repeat  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  was  imputing 
motives  to  the  Minister  and  I  suggest  that  the 
rules- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  words  "im- 
puting motives"  have  been  used  most  loosely 
tonight;  and,  I  must  say,  by  my  own  leader. 
There  has  not  been  any  imputation  of  motives 
in  the  sense  which  May  is  talking  about.  To 
say  that  the  government  hope  to  do  this,  that 
or  the  other,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  is  surely 
not  to  be  ruled  as  an  imputation  of  motives, 
or  we  will  have  no  discussion  in  the  House 
at  alL 

I  would  suggest  to  tlie  gentlemen  opposite, 
sir,  that  they  calm  down  and  let  us  get  on 
with  the  debate. 

Mr.G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order.  Is  your  ruling  debatable, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  not  made  any  ruling. 

Some  hon.  members:  He  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  actual  words  that  the 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  statement  has 
not  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
York  South,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  House,  if  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  withdraw  the  imputation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
look- 


Mr.  Bryden:  So  far  you  have  confused  it.  Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  order  please!  We  are 
trying  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.  Chainnan,  I  cannot 

withdraw  generalities.         ,  ...  » 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  if  you  can  spell  out 
something  other  than  what  was  spelled  out 
by  the  Provincial  Treasurer  a  moment  ago, 
as  what  I  am  supposed  to  withdraw,  then  I 
will  examine  it  but  I  am  not  going  to  with- 
draw a  generality. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Would  you  like  to  spell 
it  out? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  if  you  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  willing  to  do  this.  It  is  not  with 
any  specific  reference  to  the  people  who  were 
appointed  by  me  at  Vineland. 

I  take  exception  to  the  fact  that  you  sug- 
gested that  all  committees  that  this  govern- 
ment appoints— and  with  specific  reference 
to  me— were  appointed  because  we  could  lasso 
them  into  doing  the  things  we  wanted  done. 
This  is  the  point  to  which  I  object. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right.  That  is 
right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  absolutely  false. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  demon- 
strates how  ridiculous  is  the  position  being 
taken.  What  the  hon.  member  said  was  that 
this— I  am  quoting  the  words  as  far  as  I  can 
and  this  will  be  pretty  close— that  this,  refer- 
ring to  a  specific  committee,  is  not  one  that 
the  government  can  lasso,  and  so  on. 

Now,  the  Minister  can  draw  whatever 
inferences  he  wants  from  it  but  the  hon. 
member  does  not  have  to  withdraw  the 
inferences  the  Minister  draws.  That  remark, 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  perfectly 
within  the  rules  of  debate  of  this  House 
and  every  similar  House  in  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
speak  once  more?  I  would  simply  say  tbis, 
that  the  people  of  Ontario  who  have  been 
appointed  to  various  committees  by  this  gov- 
ernment—and I  have  appointed  them  too— 
will  bear  judgment  on  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  by  the  leader  of  the  socialist  party. 


and  I  believe  his  statement  will  be  judged 
by  the  people  of  Ontario  in  their  wisdom. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.   "  '        * 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  show,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  how  valid  my  comments  have  been,  some 
of  the  people  appointed  to  this  committee 
are  so  determined  to  retain  their  independ- 
ence that  they  refuse  to  take  even  an 
honorarium  from  this  government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.  . 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  they  have  refused  to 
accept  the  economists  and  the  information 
from  the  government  because  they  want  a 
genuine,  independent  inquiry.  In  other 
words,  this  is  a  committee  which  is  going 
to  do  its  job  and  not  be  lassoed  by  this  gov- 
ernment. I  repeat  it.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  are  not  going 
to  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  your 
net.  It  is  finally  a  very  good  thing  that  there 
are  some  men  who  are  willing  to  stand  up 
for  the  farmers  and  not  be  drawn  into  the 
Tory  net. 

Now  let  me  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  farmers  vote 
Tory. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  who  appointed  them? 
The  Minister  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nothing  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  happy  about  it,  we 
are  all  pleased,  except  you  fellows. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  about  15 
times  I  have  heard  a  question  as  to  whether 
I  am  going  to  tell  about  the  man  I  brought 
up  from  Texas.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  talking  about,  because  I 
have  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  just  lost  his  grip. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  just  ask  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  if  he  would  proceed  with 
his  remarks,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  move  on  to  a  second  aspect  of  this 
department.  Since  this  Minister  is  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food,  as  of  last 
year,  I  wonder  how  seriously  this  Minister 
takes  the  second  half  of  his  portfoHo? 
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An  hon.  member:  He  is  eating      ,.\     ,      [^  . 

-A, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  he  may  eat;  he  ate 
three  times  when  he  was  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Because  one  of  the  interesting  things  that 
happened  at  Vineland,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
for  the  first  time  we  had  a  look  at  the 
whole  problem  of  agriculture,  not  only  in 
terms  of  adequate  income  to  agriculture,  but 
the  high  cost  to  the  consumer.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  things  that  emerged  in  the  OF  of  A 
presentations  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact, 
or  an  acknowledging  of  the  fact,  that,  perhaps 
because  of  the  already  high  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer because  of  what  the  middleman  is 
getting,  they  were  willing  to  accept  what 
farmers  believe  is  inadequate  income— what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "cheap  food  prices". 
They  were  willing  to  accept  it  because  it  was 
socially  desirable  to  keep  food  within  the 
reach  of  people  who  were  within  the  lower 
income  groups;  it  was  desirable  because  it 
made  it  more  possible  for  Canada  to  com- 
pete in  international  trade.  Back  last  fall 
when  Mr.  Sharp  was  so  exercised,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  problem  of  inflation  in  this 
country,  it  was  also  desirable  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  weapon.  It  is  cheap  food  from 
the  farmers'  point  of  view  but  it  is  not  cheap 
food  by  the  time  it  gets  to  the  consumer. 

If  you  go,  for  example,  to  the  cash  crop 
farmer  down  in  Essex  who  is  getting  two 
cents  a  head  for  lettuce,  which  sells  in  the 
store  for  25  cents,  it  may  be  cheap  food  for 
him  but  it  is  not  cheap  food  for  the  con- 
sumer. This  was  the  problem  they  were 
coming  to  grips  with,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  Vineland  conference,  evidence  was  put 
to  us  by  experts,  some  of  whom  had  been 
associated  with  the  food  commission— I  think 
that  is  the  correct  term— in  the  United  States 
where  they  had  investigated  the  high  costs 
of  food.  The  evidence  indicated  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  promotion  and  advertising  costs 
in  the  supermarkets  today  come  from  the 
gimmickry  involved  in  the  selling  of  food. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  what  you  may  hear 
from  the  executives  of  the  supermarkets  to- 
day when  they  go  publicly  before  the  joint 
committee  in  Ottawa,  those  who  had  sat  with 
them  privately  quietly  reported  to  the  con- 
ference that  the  executives  would  say  that 
they  are  all  now  on  the  merry-go-round, 
everybody  is  on  the  merry-go-round;  nobody 
has  any  advantage  and  the  only  way  they 
can  be  rescued  from  a  situation  in  which  40 
per  cent  of  their  promotion  and  advertising 
costs  become  a  built-in  increase  in  the  price 
of  food,  is  that  the  government  should  pass 


a  law  to  banish  trading  stamps  and  all  the 
other  gimmicks  from  horseraces  to  bingo 
games  to  car  raffles— you  name  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  was  preseiited 
with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  this 
conference  of  invited  delegates— 325  or  350, 
or  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  the  figure 
400  used— 300  to  400  invited  delegates  unani- 
mously requesting  the  Minister  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  During  the  Throne  Debate  I 
invited  him  to  get  up  and  inform  the  House- 
since  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  up  on  other 
occasions  and  interrupt  me— as  to  whether  or 
not  he  had  taken  this  recommendation  back 
to  the  Cabinet,  but  he  sat  silent  in  his  seat. 
I  assume  that  he  did  not  take  it  back  to  the 
Cabinet,  because  he  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  it. 

Some  ten  weeks  went  by,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  representations  from  October  28  to 
January  17— which  is  about  ten  weeks.  Some 
ten  weeks  went  by;  the  Minister  neglected  to 
do  his  duty  and  a  delegation  came  to  see 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  a 
delegation  which,  incidentally,  represented 
not  only  the  consumers'  association  of  Canada 
but  the  federated  women's  institutes  of  On- 
tario—a very  important  body  out  in  the  rural 
areas— the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture, 
the  Ontario  farmers  union,  the  Ontario  feder- 
ation of  labour,  the  retail  merchants'  associa- 
tion of  Canada,  the  Canadian  retail  hardware 
dealers'  association,  the  Ukrainian  women's 
association.  United  Church  women,  the  coun- 
cil of  Jewish  women,  the  Ontario  dietetic 
association,  pioneer  women's  organization, 
Canadian  daughters'  league,  Ontario  food 
council  (consumer  section),  Polish  women's 
federation,  Toronto  home  economics  associa- 
tion, consumers'  protest  shoppers'  associa- 
tion, housewives'  organization  for  a  modem 
economy,  cooperative  union  of  Ontario,  and 
the  provincial  council  of  women.  That  is 
the  kind  of  massive  approach  that  had  to  be 
made  to  this  government  before  they  finally 
would  move.  And  the  Attorney  General  said 
that  he  was  impressed  with  the  brief.  In  fact, 
he  was  so  impressed  that  he  was  going  to 
take  it  to  the  Cabinet.  If  anybody  is  going 
to  get  any  credit,  I  hope  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  is  not  going  to  claim 
credit  for  the  trading  stamps  bill,  notice  of 
which  was  given  yesterday,  because  I  suspect 
that  the  credit  should  go  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  did  nothing  for  ten  weeks,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  came  from  his  own  constitu- 
ents at  this  Vineland  conference. 
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Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  You  are  just  assuming  he 
did  nothing.  • 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  gave  him  opportunity  to 
get  up  and  he  did  not  at  that  time.  When 
this  Minister  does  not  get  up  and  interrupt 
even  on  invitation,  I  know  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  say,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whiter  May  I  ask  one  quick  question? 
If  a  person  does  not  hke  trading  stamps,  why 
does  he  not  walk  across  to  a  store  that  does 
not  have  trading  stamps? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  interested  to  get  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Edith  Macintosh,  who  is,  incident- 
ally, another  member  of  the  Minister's  com- 
mittee appointed  to  recognize— 

Mr.  White:  Answer  my  question, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  answering  your 
question.  If  you  will  not  bob  up  and  down 
as  though  there  was  a  tack  on  your  chair. 

What  Mrs.  Macintosh  has  said  to  the  At- 
torney General  is  that  she  hopes  he  is  not 
going  to  be,  in  effect,  misled  by  the  fact  that 
Loblaw's   are   now   going   to   experiment   by 
dropping  trading  stamps  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Sudbury  and  North  Bay,  because— if  I 
may  quote  one  paragraph  from  her  letter: 
In  order  that  a  true  evaluation  may  be 
made,  GAG  hopes  that  the  consumers  in 
these  areas  will  receive  the  benefit  from 
the  cost  reduction  to  the  individual  stores 
resulting   from  the   elimination   of   trading 
stamps  and  not  be  forced  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  overall  cost  of  trading  stamps  through- 
out the  whole  province. 

You  see,  Mr.  Ghairman,  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber over  there— who  is  normally  pretty  sharp 
and  who  I  am  sure  should  get  this  point  if 
he  just  pauses  with  me  for  a  moment— should 
see,  is  that  there  is  the  built-in  increase  in  the 
price  of  food  all  across  the  province,  even  in 
the  stores  that  do  not  have  trading  stamps. 
The  prices  have  gone  up  in  the  stores  that  do 
have  trading  stamps.  This  gives  them  that 
much  more  leeway  and  they  usually  exploit 
the  market  that  much  for  the  leeway. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  How  can  you  tell? 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well- 
Mr-  White:  That  is  not  in  accord  with  any 
economic  principles  of  which  I  am  aware.    It 
is  a  completely  fallacious  argument,   as  you 


must  know.  I  am  asking  why  the  person  who 
does  not  want  trading  stamps  with  his  pur- 
chase, cannot  walk  across  the  street  and  make 
his  purchase  from  a  store  without  stamps. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  see,  Mr.  Ghairman- 

Mr.  White:  Why  the  pressure  to  make 
every  store  the  same? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Ghairman,  let  me  say 
quite  frankly  tliat  I  do  not  wish  at  this  point 
to  proceed  to  try  to  answer  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question,  because  what  I  want  to  draw 
to  your  attention  is  that  obviously  here  is  a 
member  in  the  Tory  party  who  is  not  likely 
to  be  in  support,  deep  down,  of  the  bill  that 
the  government  has  just  brought  in. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  fought  this  issue.  Any- 
body who  had  any  real  grasp  of  economics 
would  have  known  ten  years  ago  that  the  in- 
troduction of  trading  stamps  was  going  to 
increase  the  price  of  food;  and  the  only  party 
that  fought  the  introduction  of  trading  stamps 
was  the  New  Democratic  Party.  The  govern- 
ment was  in  favour  of  them;  the  Liberals 
waffled— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Wrong! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Wintermeyer— let  me 
get  the  clipping— I  have  it  here,  just  by 
chance: 

Immediate  Stamp  Ban  asked  by  GGF 
leader. 

And  what  was  Mr.  Wintermeyer  wanting? 
What  Mr.  Wintermeyer  wanted  was  that  this 
confusion  should  be  cleared  up  promptly  by 
consultations  between  Ottawa  and  the  pro- 
vincial Attorney  General. 

He  was  not  dealing  with  the  issue:  he 
wanted  to  get  Ottawa  and  the  province  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Ghairman,  what  happened  was  that 
this  government— let  us  forget  the  Liberals 
for  a  moment;  they  were  just  fence-sitting  as 
usual. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  did  better  as  GGF  than 
NDP. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  was  in 
favour  of  trading  stamps  and,  because  they 
were  in  favour  of  trading  stamps,  this  gov- 
ernment was  responsible  for  opening  the 
door,  not  only  to  trading  stamps  but  all  the 
other  gimmickry  which  has  now  resulted  in 
an  addition  to  the  cost  of  food. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  Orderl 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  is  so 
exercised,  I  hope  he  will  just  calm  down  to 
listen  to  an  appropriate  quotation.  Ten  days 
before  the  Vineland  conference,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  Williams,  who  happens  to 
be  this  government's  appointee  as  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  food  council,  made  a  speech. 
It  is  reported  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
October  19,  1966,  and  I  will  read  you  three 
or  four  paragraphs: 

The  food  industry  is  facing  stringent 
policing  by  government  controls  unless  it 
returns  to  sensible  selling  practices, 
Douglas  Williams  warned  food  operators 
yesterday. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ontario  food  coun- 
cil spoke  to  about  300  representatives  at 
the  supermarket,  drug,  variety  and  con- 
fectionery show  held  in  the  automotive 
building  at  the  CNE  grounds.  He  called 
boycotts  of  food  stores  a  symptom  of  the 
disease  of  gimmick  selling. 

I  am  quoting: 

We  are  trying  to  help  consumers  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  real  prob- 
lems which  exist.  Consumer  thinking  will 
have  to  go  back  beyond  many  of  the  retail 
practices  of  today,  extravagant  promotion, 
the  mad  rush  for  trading  stamps,  the 
premiums,  the  so-called  advertising 
specials,  the  games,  the  contests,  cents-off 
deals,  the  gimmicks  in  all  of  their  forms, 
all  designed  to  entice  the  gullible  consumer 
and  all  of  which  she  pays  for  heavily  out 
of  her  pocket  book." 

Mr.  Williams  predicted  that  the  con- 
sumers will  demand  a  return  to  selling 
merchandise  on  the  basis  of  quality,  utility, 
and  true  value  instead  of  trying  to  buy  the 
customer's  aflFection  with  gimmicks,  prizes 
and  come-ons. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  I  suggest,  an 
intelligent  view  of  this  problem  and  not  this 
doctrinaire,  free-enterprise  kind  of  interjection 
from  the  hon.  member  for  London  South,  who 
is  going  to  ignore  the  problem  in  the  state- 
ment of  his  doctrinaire  beliefs. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it 
is  time  that  this  government  should  move 
and  I  will  not  digress  and  get  out  of  order 
by  talking  about  whether  the  trading  stamp 
bill  deals  with  all  the  other  gimmicks,  which 
is  necessary  if  it  is  going  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem.    It    is    not    just   trading    stamps    now. 


because  there  are  many  other  gimmicks  in 
there.  This  government  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  move  but  now  they  have  been  forced 
to  by  this  fantastic  mounting  of  public  con- 
cern. Twenty  organizations  had  to  come  for 
the  second  time  in  ten  weeks  to  present  the 
news  to  the  government  before  they  would 
actually  move. 

If  we  have  got  some  action,  let  us  count 
our  little  blessings  in  this  world,  because  this 
is  the  kind  of  dribblings  we  get  from  the 
government  after  that  kind  of  pressure,  and 
that  kind  of  pressure  is  needed  to  get  the 
dribbling. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  stop  any  time  the 
hon.  Minister  wants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  long  will  you  be? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I  would  say  I  have 
got  about  half  way  through,  with  all  the 
interruptions  I  have  had.  Maybe  a  little  more 
than  halfway,  but  I  have  got  more  to  go. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  suggest  you 
adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AfiFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, from  five  to  six,  there  will  not  be  a 
private  members'  hour.  We  will  continue  in 
the  first  instance  with  this  department  and, 
should  there  be  any  time,  we  will  deal  with 
second  readings  and  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome  as 
guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  students  from 
the  following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  St. 
Charles  separate  school,  Toronto,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Assumption  separate  school,  Toronto. 
In  the  west  gallery,  Dorset  Drive  public 
school,  Bramalea,  and  Lansdowne  senior  pub- 
lic school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary)  begs 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  annual  re- 
port of  The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario  for  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  amendment  increases  the 
number  of  judges  of  the  high  court  from  24 
to  26.  There  is  an  amendment  regarding  the 
accounts  of  the  official  guardian  and  the 
accountant  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  have  a  ques- 
tion to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  notice. 

Are  any  of  the  members  of  the  night  clean- 
ing staflF  in  the  government  buildings  in  To- 
ronto who  have  been  employed  by  the 
government  for  many  years,  earning  an 
hourly  salary  that  is  less  than  the  starting 
salaries  of  cleaners?  If  so,  why?  And  does 
the  Minister  intend  to  recommend  salary 
adjustments? 

Hon.  T.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  no.  Male 
cleaners  have  a  minimum  rate  of  $1.94  per 
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hour  rising  to  $2.06  per  hour.  Female 
cleaners  earn  $1.69  per  hour.  These  rates 
were  effective  January  1,  1967.  The  answer 
to  the  second  part— does  the  Minister  intend 
to  recommend  salary  adjustments:  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  salary  adjustments  in  order 
to  be  competitive  with  similar  work  being 
done  under  similar  conditions  elsewhere. 
However,  the  salary  of  the  class  to  which 
these  people  belong— buildings  cleaner— is 
under  the  programme  of  cyclical  salary  re- 
view. Salaries  are  determined  by  negotiations 
between  the  civil  service  association  of  On- 
tario and  the  government.  Where  negotia- 
tion fails,  determination  is  made  by 
arbitration,  as  was  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  last  salary  review. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Does  the  Minister  agree  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  unlawful  under  the  Ontario  human 
rights  code  for  landlords  to  discriminate 
against  prospective  tenants  because  the  ten- 
ants may  happen  to  have  children? 

An  hon.  member:  What  do  you  mean, 
"may  happen  to  have?" 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  I  have  noted  with  inter- 
est the  articles  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Toronto  newspapers  and  which  have  probably 
given  rise  to  his  question,  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  any  representations  on  this 
subject  will  receive  thorough  and  sympathetic 
consideration.  I  think  we  can  all  appreciate, 
particularly  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  II  that  there  was  a  severe 
housing  shortage  caused  by  the  depression 
and  the  war.  Consequently  there  was  an 
acute  problem  as  landlords  frequently  refused 
to  rent  to  couples  when  there  was  a  large 
number  of  other  applicants.  Hence,  since  the 
supply  of  housing  rapidly  increased  in  the 
post-war  years  subsequently,  this  problem 
may  have  disappeared  for  a  time.  I  can 
appreciate  that  the  problem  may  be  much 
more  serious,  as  the  article  suggests,  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  hous- 
ing supply,   caused  largely  by  the  buoyant 
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conditions  over  the  past  two  or  three  years  in 
other  phases  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dawnsview):  Also  the 
increase  in  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Since  the  problem  has  not 
reappeared,  the  real  solution,  of  course,  lies 
in  the  rapid  expansion  of  our  existing  supply 
of  housing  at  prices  that  families  of  this  prov- 
ince can  afford.  This  objective  is  being  pur- 
sued with  vigour  by  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  through  its 
varied  housing  programmes.  The  question 
whether  an  amendment  to  the  human  rights 
code  will  assist  in  this  situation,  deserves  and 
will  receive  very  thorough  consideration  from 
this  department. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  On  how  many  occasions 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  the  Cabinet 
ordered  a  rehearing  of  rezoning  applications 
before  the  Ontario  municipal  board? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question  there  have  been  four  such 
occasions. 

Mr.  Young:  I  also  have  a  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Transport.  In  view  of 
the  widespread  recall  of  Ford  products  in  the 
United  States,  for  examination  of  possible 
failure  of  power  brake  boosters  and  steering 
defects,  what  action  is  the  Minister  taking  in 
respect  to  similar  cars  being  sold  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  In 
the  course  of  making  routine  reports  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  on  all  their  recall  cam- 
paigns, the  Ford  Motor  Company  has  in- 
formed the  Minister  of  this  programme.  I  may 
say  that  this  is  being  followed  up  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  I  outlined  to  the  House  a 
week  ago  today,  in  reply  to  a  not-dissimilar 
question  by  the  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  a  supplementary  question  as  to 
what  date  this  information  came  to  the 
Minister,  because  a  week  ago  it  was  denied 
that  these  defects— 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  would  say  it  was  with- 
in the  last  day  or  two  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  reported,  in  the  U.S.,  there  had 
been  217,000  of  its  vehicles  recalled  on  ac- 
count, mainly,  of  a  failure  in  the  booster  in 
the  power  brake  system.  There  were  5,900 
Thunderbirds  involved  that  have  some  defect 
in   the   steering   mechanism.    The   remainder 


had  to  do  with  the  power  brake  booster  in 
the  Thunderbird,  Comet,  Fairlane,  Falcon, 
Mustang  and  Cougar,  There  were  no  power 
brake  defects  in  the  Lincoln,  Ford,  Mercury  or 
Monarch.  In  cars  involving  standard  braking 
systems  of  Ford  products,  there  were  no  such 
defects  or  recalls. 

Mr.  Young:  My  question  as  to  the  date,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  when  did  this  come  to  the 
Minister?  Because  a  week  ago  I  brought  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  inform  the  member 
that  it  was  within  the  last  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  a  question  for  the  Attor- 
ney General.  May  the  House  expect  to  have 
before  it  any  legislation  this  session  which 
is  the  product  of  the  efforts  of  the  law  reform 
commission?  Which  branches  of  the  law  is 
the  law  reform  commission  presently  engaged 
in  studying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  may  expect  to  have  legislation  before 
it  which  will  be  based  on  the  work  of  the 
Ontario  law  reform  commission.  I  may  men- 
tion to  my  learned  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury,  that  my  advisors  are  presently 
very  busily  engaged  in  reducing  several  of  the 
projects  to  legislative  form.  Because  of  the 
intricate  and  significant  nature  of  some  of 
them,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  give  any  assur- 
ance at  this  particular  moment  as  to  when 
they  will  be  fully  completed  in  a  form  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  present  to  this  House. 
We  are  certainly  doing  our  utmost  to  get 
them  in  readiness. 

In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker:  the  commission  presently 
has  under  consideration,  branches  of  law  in 
ten  areas:  mechanics'  liens;  personal  property 
security;  family  and  domestic  relations;  con- 
dominium; real  property;  compensation  on 
expropriation;  limitation  periods  in  actions; 
execution  and  exemption  therefrom;  compen- 
sation for  personal  injury  in  motor  vehicle 
accident  cases  and  evidence. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  member  and  others 
will  immediately  want  to  ask  when  the  re- 
ports may  be  expected  to  be  received  in  these 
various  areas.  I  would  hke  to  say  now  that 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  date,  but  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  the  commission  is  proceeding 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  quickly  as  the 
studies  will  permit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  in 
a  supplementary  way?  Last  session,  the  gov- 
ernment put  the  personal  property  securities 
bill  on  the  order  paper  and  it  was  not  pro- 
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ceeded    with.    May    we    expect    it    will    be 
proceeded  with  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  placed  it  on  the 
order  paper  last  year  and  introduced  it  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  further  study 
and  for  representations  to  be  made  to  the 
law  reform  commission.  These  have  taken 
place.  There  have  been  quite  considerable 
studies,  a  number  of  submissions  and  some 
changes  have  now  been  agreed  upon.  These 
are  being  worked  out  by  the  law  reform  com- 
mission and  I  anticpate  that  we  will  have 
its  revision  shortly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  one  more  question  to 
ask.  There  is  some  confusion,  apparently,  as 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  agreed  on  the  other  side, 
whether  it  is  to  the  Minister  of  Highways 
<Mr.  Gomme). 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
I  happen  to  have  a  notice  of  this  question 
to  myself,  but  it  relates  to  a  subject  matter 
which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways.  Very  unfortunately  I  was 
not  able  to  advise  him  that  I  suggested  to 
you  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
him.  Therefore  he  has  not  got  the  information 
which  is  required  as  a  result  of  the  question. 

I  know  of  the  matter,  but  I  would  prefer 
that  the  Minister  of  Highways  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  Minister  will 
answer  the  question  tomorrow. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East);  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare. 

When  does  the  Minister  intend  to  amend 
the  regulations  under  The  General  Welfare 
a\ssistance  Act  to  include  the  payment  for 
prescription  drugs  to  persons  on  welfare? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  government  action  with 
respect  to  this  item  will  be  announced  in 
due  course.  I  may  say  that  it  is  my  hope  to 
have  quite  a  number  of  items  to  announce  in 
this  and  similar  fields  in  the  immediate  days 
ahead. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question  of  the  Minister? 

Is  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
aware  that  the  fcMiner  Minister  of  Pubhc 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  informed  the  House 
some  two  years  or  more  ago  that  he  would 
give  consideration  to  this  iniquity? 


Hon.  Mr.  Yioremko:  I  would  Sfty,  IWr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  reviewed  all  the  stated 
ments  made  by  the  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  last  seven  years. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  gave  notice  of  two  questions  to  the  Attorney 
General.  Since  they  are  interrelated,  perhaps 
I  can  place  the  two  of  them  before  him  at 
one  time. 

First,  has  the  Attorney  General  studied  the 
feasibility  of  legislation  to  outlaw  other  pro- 
motional gimmicks  in  the  retail  field  in 
addition  to  trading  stamps,  and  if  so,  what  do 
such  studies  show? 

Second,  what  steps  does  the  Attorney 
General  have  in  mind  to  ensure  that  savings 
resulting  from  the  abolition  of  trading  stamps 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  first  question,  I  would  say  no  particular 
study— as  you  might  call  it— has  been  given 
to  the  feasibility  of  legislation  to  outlaw 
other— what  the  hon.  member  calls— "pro- 
fessional gimmicks".  Consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  study.  I  would  take  it  that  this 
would  involve  merchandising  and  advertising 
methods  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Lotteries  and  such  things, 
which  are  probably  illegal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —and  a  constitutional 
question  would  immediately  arise.  I  would 
certainly  say  that  no  study  has  been  carried 
forward  and  therefore  no  conclusions  reached 
at  this  time,  in  answer  to  that  question. 

Now,  the  other  question— what  steps  does 
the  Attorney  General  have  in  mind  to  ensure 
that  savings  resulting  from  the  abolition  of 
trading  stamps  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  that  that  I 
just  do  not  know  of  any  practical  method  at 
the  moment  where  that  could  be  done,  and 
certainly  I  have  not  reached  any  conclusions 
as  to  how  that  might  be  done.  I  think  1 
would  say  now  to  this  House  that  I  have  no 
thought  of  introducing  legislation  at  this 
session  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  After  all  that  nonsense? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
supplementary  question  with  relation  to  the 
first  of  the  questions  I  put  to  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  will  have  to  ask 
the  Minister  if  he  will  accept  a  second 
question. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  putting  the  request  to 
him  through  you,  sir,  if  he  would  be  prepared 
trj  consider  a  supplementary  question  on  the 
first  of  the  two  answers.  In  view  of  the 
statements  of  many  people  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness—to the  eflPect  that  if  trading  stamps  are 
banned  they  will  simply  shift  over  to  other 
promotional  gimmicks— would  the  Attorney 
General  be  prepared  to  give  early  study  to 
this  problem?  I  understand  that  he  has  not 
given  any  study  to  it  yet,  but  would  he  con- 
sider it  now,  as  it  is  a  matter  that  is  assum- 
ing some  degree  of  urgency? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member  is  assuming  certain  results  that  may, 
or  may  not,  occur.  I  think  perhaps  I  will 
wait  and  study  the  results  first. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  we  going  to  get  ready  for 
the  bill?   I  am  assuming  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
University  Affairs.  Have  any  discussions 
taken  place  between  The  Department  of 
University  Affairs  and  the  universities  of  the 
province  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  athletic 
scholarships  or  other  suitable  aids  to  scholas- 
tically  qualifying  students  with  extraordinary 
athletic  abilities? 

Are  any  universities  in  the  province  now 
granting  athletic  scholarships  or  free  tuition 
to  such  qualifying  students?  If  so,  what  is 
the  position  of  the  department  in  this  re- 
gard? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  University 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  little  concern 
for  a  few  minutes  when  the  hon.  member 
was  endeavouring  to  get  up  so  many  times 
to  ask  the  question,  as  to  whether  he  himself 
was  attempting  to  qualify  for  such  a  scholar- 
ship. 

I  would  say  that  there  have  been  no 
specific  discussions  at  all  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  universities  with  respect  to 
athletic  scholarships— and  I  am  going  now 
from  just  personal  recollection,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Ontario  universities 
are  presently  offering  any  athletic  scholar- 
ships to  any  students.  I  believe  that  this 
applies  right  across  Canada,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Simon  Fraser,  although  some  time  in 
the  past  two  or  three  months,  I  believe  that 
the  universities  were  discussing  this  broad 
question.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
have  been  any  specific  results.     ,       ...^  ,.1.  .^ 


As  far  as  the  position  of  the  department  is 
concerned,  it  is  very  simple:  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  universities  to  determine  themselves;  if 
tliey  were  to  embark  on  any  form  of  athletic 
scholarship  programme,  I  would  suggest  that 
it  would  probably  be  done  either  out  of  their 
own  scholarship  moneys  or  provided  by  en- 
thusiastic alumni  of  the  particular  institution. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  state  whether  he  would  treat 
the  matter  of  free  tuition  in  the  same  maimer 
that  the  department  looked  at  the  position  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo  last  year,  when 
they  were  giving  free  tuition  to  Ontario 
scholars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
quite  follow  the  hon.  member's  question.  I 
can  only  tell  you  that  with  respect  to  athletic 
scholarships,  they  just  do  not  exist  as  far  as 
the  department  is  concerned.  The  policy  of 
universities  as  to  what  they  do  with  their 
funds  for  academically  qualified  people  is 
something  that  they  themselves  determine. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  last 
I  addressed  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  about  the  method  of  offering 
compensation  to  those  people  whose  land  has 
been  expropriated  by  his  department  for  the 
widening  of  Highway  27.  I  suspect  he  has  an 
answer  for  me  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  happened  on  Monday  that 
I  was  attending  one  of  the  most  important 
conventions  to  take  place  in  this  great  city, 
namely,  that  of  the  Ontario  good  roads  asso- 
ciation. I  am  very  happy  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions: 

Question  No.  1:  Is  The  Department  of 
Highways  not  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  which  states  that 
"no  person  whose  land  has  been  expropriated 
is  entitled  to  an  additional  ten  per  cent  for 
forceable  taking"?  There  has  been  no  expro- 
priation to  date  in  connection  with  the 
properties  required  for  the  widening  of  High- 
way 27. 

Question  No.  2:  On  what  basis  is  The 
Department  of  Highways  offering  to  those 
persons,  whose  land  is  being  taken  for  the 
widening  of  27,  a  fair  market  value  plus  10 
per  cent  inconvenience  money?  The  offers 
are  based  on  the  appraised  value,  plus  an 
allowance  for  such  things  as  refinancing, 
moving  cost,  replacement  of  rugs  and  drapes, 
and  is  set  at  10  per  cent. 

Question  No.  3:  Is  the  10  per  cent  incon- 
venience money  a  new  government  policy^ 
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If  so,  who  inaugurated  it  and  on  what 
authority?  And  if  so,  do  other  expropriating 
authorities  in  Ontario  have  the  power  to 
ofier  10  per  cent  inconvenience  money?  As 
indicated  in  the  answer  to  question  2,  in- 
convenience is  only  one  of  the  factors  covered 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  additional  percentage 
in  due  compensation  paid  to  an  owner.  The 
department  policy  of  including  an  additional 
percentage  in  compensation  is  not  a  new  one; 
insofar  as  other  authorities  are  concerned,  I 
cannot  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was  abundantly 
clear.  Why  does  the  Minister  persist  in 
flouting  that  decision  in  announcing  the  policy 
that  he  just  enunciated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  understood,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  was  to  do  with  the  expro- 
priation of  property.  I  think  he  is  referring 
to  the  Drew  case,  which  was  expropriation 
and,  as  I  pointed  out,  we  have  not  expro- 
priated any  property  there  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  an  evasion  if  I  ever 
heard  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  prove  that  we 
have  expropriated. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
love  to  answer  the  hon.  Minister  if  it  is  in 
order.    May  I  answer  him? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  question  has  been 
answered. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  pity,  because  I  have 
a  good  answer  for  him.  We  will  get  it  for 
him  later. 

I  have  a  question  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs.  Since  the  deposit  insurance 
bill  of  the  government  of  Canada  received 
Royal  assent  and  became  law  on  Friday, 
February  17,  does  the  government  of  Ontario 
intend  to  bring  under  the  control  of  this 
federal  statute  (a)  provincially-incorporated 
loan  and  trust  corporations  and  (b)  extra- 
provincially  incorporated  loan  and  trust  cor- 
porations carrying  on  business  in  Ontario, 
and  if  so,  when? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  government,  as  I  have 
previously  stated  in  this  House,  to  bring  the 
loan   and   trust   companies   which   are    incor- 


porated under  the  laws  of  Ontario  under  the 
federal  statute. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part,  involving 
extra-provincial  companies  operating  in  On- 
tario, that  will  depend  upon  the  decision  of 
the  province  wherein  they  themselves  were 
incorporated  and  the  position  that  the  home 
province,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way,  takes  with 
respect  to  the  federal  legislation.  That  infor- 
mation is  presently  being  developed  so  that 
we  can  proceed  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  did  not  specific- 
ally answer  when. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  answer  to 
the  "when,"  because  the  federal  government 
has  not  sent  the  forms  or  developed  the  or- 
ganization of  that  new  corporation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary  question,  I  am  sure  the  Minis- 
ter is  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  federal 
Act,  and  it  seems  to  be  permissive  in  two 
aspects;  one  of  which  is  that  the  province 
must  consent  and  the  individual  organiza- 
tion must  apply.  Does  the  Minister  intend 
to  make  it  a  condition,  applicable  to  all 
Ontario  companies,  that  they  must  apply 
under  this  Act  as  soon  as  the  mechanics  have 
been  worked  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  necessarily.  If 
an  extra-provincial  company  is  incorporated 
in  a  province  which  does  not  enter  the 
federal  scheme,  and  ff  that  province  were 
to  develop  its  own  scheme  on  an  acceptable 
basis,  then  we  might  make  it  a  condition  of 
licensing  that  they  be  covered  by  some 
acceptable  insurance  scheme. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  Minister  intend  to 
make  it  mandatory  for  provincial  companies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  For  our  companies, 
yes.    That  is  what  I  said  at  the  outset  of  the 

answer. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  had  asked  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
on  February  14,  to  which  I  have  not  as  yet 
received  a  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
partment has  been  checking  to  get  a  very  full 
and  complete  report  to  base  the  answer  to 
that.  It  is  not  that  the  department  has  not 
been  intending  to  provide  the  answers. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  I  also  asked 
the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  about  those 
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municipalities  with  which  he  has  had  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  development  of  rest- 
home legislation.  That  too,  sir,  has  not  been 
indicated.    Might  he  include  that  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  had  not  taken  that 
as  a  question  to  be  answered  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  be 
my  intent,  during  the  estimates  of  the  de- 
partment, to  detail  completely  all  of  our 
actions  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

(Continued) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  time  of  adjournment  last 
night,  I  was  making  some  observations  with 
regard  to  two  or  three  aspects  of  the  Vine- 
land  conference  which  the  Minister  convened 
last  October.  I  would  like  to  try  to  draw  my 
remarks  together  in  that  connection,  con- 
ceivably, after  last  night's  session,  to  tidy 
them  up  and  conclude  them. 

I  think  there  were  three  things  that 
emerged  from  that  conference  which  are 
extremely  noteworthy.  One  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Minister's  committee  to  look  into 
the  whole  question  of  an  income  incentive 
for  agriculture,  in  order  to  supplement  what 
agriculture  is  able  to  wring  out  from  the 
marketplace  either  with,  or  without,  a  market- 
ing board. 

Now  the  interesting  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  when  this  committee  got  into  opera- 
tion, so  I  have  learned,  they  discovered  that 
the  basic  information  for  being  able  to  arrive 
at  this  decision  was  simply  not  available.  In 
other  words,  it  was  an  underlining  of  the 
fact  that  this  department,  with  all  of  its 
resources,  has  so  concentrated,  as  farmers 
have  protested  for  years,  on  increasing  pro- 
duction, to  have  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  had  been  growing  before,  that 
there  was  really  no  basic  information  to 
come  to  any  conclusions  with  regard  to  in- 
come and  income  incentive.  Perhaps  that 
explains  why  the  Minister's  lack  of  comment 
on  this  rather  fundamental  issue  has  been  so 
marked  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  even 
though  the  agricultural  community  itself  had 
become   completely  preoccupied  with  it. 


However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  just 
to  emphasize  this,  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  New  Democratic  Party,  we 
view  this  development  not  only  with  favour, 
but  with  great  enthusiasm,  as  conceivably 
the  fundamental  answer  as  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned.  We  have  for  many  years  been 
convinced  of  the  fact,  because  of  the  in- 
adequate bargaining  power  of  agriculture  in 
the  marketplace,  that  it  was  not  going  to  be 
able  to  wring  out  adequately  for  itself. 

The  farm  union  certainly  has  been  advanc- 
ing policies,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
commentators  as  far  back  as  1957,  and  I 
think  it  is  perhaps  very  propitious  at  this 
time,  that  if  the  federation  has  also  now 
changed  its  basic  thinking  in  this  direction, 
that  we  have  the  prospect  of  both  farm 
organizations— and  therefore,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  organized  agriculture  in  this 
province— supporting  a  move  in  this  direction. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  basic 
material,  I  understand  that  the  Minister's 
committee  has  hired  Hedlin  Menzies  and 
Associates  to  provide  these  studies  and  that  as 
early  as  May,  there  may  be  the  first  report 
on  recommendations.  I  would  hope  that  if 
that  is  tlie  case,  if  our  session  does  not  be- 
come interrupted,  that  even  before  the 
session  normally  would  conclude  this  year, 
that  the  Minister  might  be  in  a  position  to 
give  some  indication  as  to  what  this  govern- 
ment is  contemplating.  Because  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  last  year,  the  gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  say  on  this  issue. 
There  was  some  give  and  take  with  regard  to 
milk,  but  this  was  really  a  little  game  of 
political  football  with  Ottawa  in  trying  to 
see  where  they  could  fix  the  responsibility, 
but  none  on  the  overall  question.  And,  if 
perchance,  the  Minister  is  now  going  to  be 
in  a  position  to  indicate  what  the  govern- 
ment's line  will  be  in  solving  this  funda- 
mental problem,  then  we  will  be  in  a  stronger 
position  to  see  what  cooperative  action  needs 
to  be  sought  from  the  federal  level  in  order 
to  establish  a  national  policy  as  well  as  one 
within  the  province  of  Ontario  itself. 

On  the  second  important  aspect  of  the 
Vineland  conference,  namely  those  responsi- 
bilities that  devolve  on  this  Minister  as  the 
Minister  of  Food,  we  are  back  to  the  issue 
that  I  think  we  were  discussing  when  the  ad- 
journment hour  came  last  night. 

This  was  the  fact  that  the  government  had 
done  nothing— or  at  least  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  had  done  nothing— to  implement 
the  unanimous  recommendation  for  banning 
trading  stamps  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
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has  resulted  in  a  built-in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  food.  We  will  have  to  leave  this  matter 
rest,  because  indeed,  the  developments  of  the 
last  24  hours  now  raise  a  lot  of  interesting 
question  marks. 

One  edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  that 
I  happened  to  see  this  morning— it  is  not  the 
one  that  is  in  my  hand— had  a  wording  that 
suggested  that  the  Minister  had  introduced 
the  bill  without  the  endorsation  or  approval 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  in  itself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
strikes  me  as  being  a  rather  strange  procedure 
and  it  was  suggested  that  some  observers 
contended  that  this  was  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Cabinet. 

In  view  of  the  observations  from  a  number 
of  members  on  that  side  of  the  House,  par- 
ticularly the  member  for  London  South  (Mr. 
White),  and  the  fact  that  this  government  has 
been  openly  opposed  to  ban  the  trading 
stamps  for  the  last  ten  years,  indeed  it  was 
their  position  that  "Let  the  flood  gates  open" 
for  trading  stamps  and  all  the  other  gim- 
mickry in  the  merchandising  of  food.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  Minister  may  feel  that 
he  has  got  to  strengthen  his  hand  by  some 
public  support  before  he  can  go  and  get  the 
approval  from  the  Cabinet.  It  is  just  another 
revelation  of  rather  bizarre  procedures  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  processing  of  bills 
before  they  get  to  this  House.  However,  we 
will  let  that  matter  rest  and  hope  that  it  will 
come  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Minister  attributed  to  the  Vineland 
conference  the  motivating  drive,  as  it  were, 
for  the  government's  action  in  making  capital 
grants  available.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
it  had  to  be  the  Vineland  conference  to 
register  this  idea  with  the  Minister  because 
I  am  sure  if  he  goes  back  and  looks  at  the 
briefs  that  were  presented  and  ignored— cer- 
tainly from  the  farmers  union— and  I  believe 
the  federation  of  agriculture— a  full  year  ago 
—he  will  find  that  this  was  one  of  the  major 
points  that  they  were  putting  forward.  I  wel- 
come it.  I  have  a  suspicion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  something  of  a  last  minute  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  Indeed,  when 
I  look  through  the  estimates  which  have  been 
given  to  us  and  which  we  are  now  going  to 
be  proceeding  with  item  by  item,  I  cannot 
find  anything  in  those  estimates  at  all  with 
regard  to  capital  grants.  Conceivably  it  is 
hidden  somewhere. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  You  did  not  look  very  closely 
because  it  is  there. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right?  Well,  fine;  if 
it  is  there  then  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it. 

However,  I  do  draw  attention  once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment announces  a  policy  which  even  they 
believe  is  not  a  policy  of  very  great  propor- 
tions, they  always  try  to  beef  it  up— maybe 
this  is  the  appropriate  estimate  to  use  that 
term  by  presenting  the  programme  for  the 
next  ten  years,  rather  than  the  programme 
of  the  next  year.  The  Minister  rationalizes 
that  he  does  not  want  farmers  to  be  rushing 
in  with  capital  grants  without  careful  con- 
sideration, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  headline  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  $129 
million  made  available  in  the  next  12  years, 
some  $10  million  for  the  current  year.  It  was 
a  little  reminiscent,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  that 
programme  that  was  announced  for  another 
rather  disadvantaged  group  in  our  society 
a  year  ago,  namely  our  native  Indian  popula- 
tion. Suddenly  we  were  told  in  the  headlines 
that  there  was  going  to  be  $500  million— half 
a  billion  dollars— made  available  to  rescue 
them  from  their  poverty  and  place  them  in 
the  Canadian  society  on  something  of  an 
equal  basis. 

What  you  found  if  you  read  rather  carefully 
that  the  $500  million  programme  was  a  50- 
year  programme  and  it  amounted  to  $10 
million  a  year.  This  is  another  of  the  window 
dressing  eflForts  that  the  government  indulges 
in,  I  repeat,  when  they  want  to  beef  up  the 
public  impression  of  a  programme  that  they 
are   announcing. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  behind  me  that  it  is  a  good  programme. 
It  is  one  that  I  think  is  going  to  redress 
something  of  the  unequal  balance  of  agricul- 
ture's position  in  our  economy  today. 

When  I  started  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  necessary  and  use- 
ful to  review  the  events  of  the  last  year 
because  of  their  extraordinary  importance  in 
the  history  of  agriculture.  In  keeping  with 
that  kind  of  approach  I  think  there  are  two 
commodity  groups  which  have  experienced 
rather  extraordinary  things  in  the  past  year. 
It  is  well  just  to  look  back  briefly  over  them. 
One  is  the  bean  board. 

Since  the  House  last  met,  the  bean  board 
has  been  returned  to  the  growers  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  would  like  to  say  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  few  events  have  done  more  to 
shatter  confidence  in  this  government  than  its 
handling  of  the  whole  bean  board  issue.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  the  Minister  and  the 
powers  that  be  in  the  Tory  party  got  it  into 
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their  heads  that  they  were  going  to  force  a 
separation  between  the  board  and  the  co- 
operative. 

If  they  had  persisted  in  that  policy  with  any 
consistency,  then  presumably  they  would  not 
have  gotten  into  so  much  diSiculty,  because 
along  the  way  the  Minister  presumably  must 
have  changed  his  mind,  and  because  he 
changed  his  mind  a  couple  of  members  of 
the  board  did  not  feel  that  their  integrity 
should  be  abused  in  this  fashion,  and  they 
resigned.  Indeed,  in  a  news  story,  comment- 
ing on  the  appointment  of  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  farm  products  marketing  board, 
in  the  Glohe  and  Mail  on  December  9,  1966, 
there  is  a  comment  attributed  to  Mr.  Gordon 
Hill,  one  of  the  two  who  resigned  from  the 
Ontario  farm  products  marketing  board 
because  of  the  Minister's  decision.  It  credits 
Mr.  Hill  with  saying:  "The  order  for  changing 
the  policy  to  ignore  the  separation  idea 
apparently  came  from  Agriculture  Minister 
William  Stewart,"  said  he— Mr.  Gordon  Hill. 

Well,  that  does  not  surprise  me  because  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  in  the 
final  analysis— as  indeed  perhaps  it  should  be 
in  the  way  this  government  operates  in  its 
relationships  with  boards— they  do  not  really 
have  the  power.  They  are  state  boards,  they 
are  not  producer-controlled  boards.  In  the 
final  analysis  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
decision  should  have  come  from  the  Minister 
himself. 

However,  having  called  and  permitted  a 
vote,  which  presumably  was  going  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  organization  to  expand  its 
facilities,  the  government  apparently  jumped 
with  glee  at  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get  an 
adequate  vote  to  authorize  this  and  moved  in 
with  that  arbitrary  decision  to  take  over  the 
bean  board  and  thereby  create  such  a  feeling 
of  apprehension,  not  only  among  bean 
growers,  but  among  members  of  commodity 
groups  all  across  the  province  of  Ontario. 

When  the  board  was  finally  handed  back 
to  the  growers  however,  last  summer,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  kind  of  reaction  that 
finally  was  able  to  emerge  from  the  grass 
roots  of  this  organization.  Clearly  they  felt 
that  they  had  been  affronted  in  a  fashion  that 
v/as  almost  beyond  their  control.  The  Rural 
Cooperator,  which  reported  on  that  first 
meeting  of  the  bean  growers,  carries  the 
rather  startling  headline  for  solid,  stoHd  old 
Ontario:  Stewart,  Biggs  and  Arbuckle  Told  to 
Quit.  Here  finally  were  the  people  in  whom 
the  power  should  reside  and  from  whom 
power  should  come  in  relation  to  a  marketing 
board.     They     had     regained     their     power 


through  grace  of  this  government  in  handing 
it  back,  and  their  first  demand  was  that  the 
Minister,  the  Deputy  Minister  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  farm  products  marketing 
board  should  quit.  So  demands  from  this 
side  of  the  House  have  some  echo  out  in  the 
grass  roots. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, however,  that  the  Minister  is  still  with 
us,  the  Deputy  Minister  is  still  with  us,  but 
one  man  apparently  had  to  be  made  into 
something  of  a  sacrificial  lamb  in  this  whole 
debacle,  namely,  Mr.  Arbuckle.  He  was  the 
expendable  one  and  he  has  now  been  pro- 
moted to  some  position  in  the  department  and 
a  successor  has  been  found  from  the  Ontario 
farm   products   marketing   board. 

Well,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  real  source  of  the  problem,  the  real 
source  of  power,  the  real  area  from  which  the 
decisions  came  was  the  Minister,  and  that  the 
Minister  should  be  fixed  with  the  responsibility 
for  this,  and  not  Mr.  Arbuckle,  though  he 
obviously  was  one  of  the  team  who  moved  in 
to  implement  the  Minister's  decision.  But  the 
important  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  This 
is  the  best  example  of  Tory  paternalism  with 
regard  to  farm  products  marketing  boards. 

As  my  good  friend  from  Huron  Bruce  ( Mr. 
Gaunt)  said  yesterday,  ever  since  the  passage 
of  Bill  86  which  has  warped  and  twisted  the 
whole  course  and  the  whole  structure  of 
Ontario  marketing  boards  in  this  province, 
what  we  have  is  not  producer  controlled 
marketing  boards;  what  we  have  is  state- 
controlled  marketing  boards,  and  the  local 
boards  are  merely  a  rubber  stamp. 

Now,  I  know  we  were  told  at  the  time 
that  the  extraordinary  power  that  the  govern- 
ment took  unto  itself  in  Bill  86  was  never 
going  to  be  exercised.  However,  the  time 
came  when  these  rather  arrogant  and  power- 
mad  people  in  the  government,  with  regard 
to  those  who  object  to  their  decisions,  decided 
they  would  exercise  the  power,  and  we  had  a 
rather  dramatic  revelation  of  what  that  exer- 
cise of  power  meant  for  the  basic  rights  of 
individuals  in  this  province. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  review  that 
because  I  now  want  to  move  on  to  a  second 
rather  important  group  in  this  province.  My 
protest  is  going  to  be  not  that  the  govern- 
ment intervened,  but  rather  that  perhaps  the 
government  should  have  intervened  to  have 
made  certain  that  the  objectives  which  it  pro- 
claimed were  going  to  be  fulfilled.  I  am 
referring  to  the  milk  marketing  board.  Here 
we  have  a  very  anomalous  situation  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  government  has 
appointed  a  commission  and  a  board  to  carry 
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on  in  the  interim  period  while  we  are  estab- 
lishing the  new  set-up  in  the  milk  industry  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Admittedly  this  is 
a  difficult  period.  Admittedly  you  have  for  a 
time  a  situation  in  which  those  who  are 
exercising  power  as  a  result  of  appointment  by 
this  government  are  denied  the  normal  kind 
of  exercise  of  power  from  the  people  in 
whose  interests  they  are  acting  and  to  whom 
ultimately  they  are  going  to  have  to  be 
responsible.  The  most  striking  example  of  the 
doubt  as  to  what  direction  the  board  is  going, 
however,  has  emerged  in  the  changes  in 
policy  over  the  past  year  with  regard  to  milk 
quotas.  When  the  board  was  first  established, 
some  15  or  18  months  ago— November  1, 
1965— fluid  milk  quotas  were  going  to  be 
frozen.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition,  because  if 
I  can  just  recall  briefly  from  the  Hennessey 
report  two  brief  paragraphs  indicating  the 
tenor  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Hen- 
nessey report  in  this  connection,  I  quote  from 
page  60: 

All  farmers  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  pool,  and  the 
pool  should  be  required  to  accept  all  A 
milk  offered  to  it  by  producers. 

and  again  on  page  77: 

Termination  of  the  quota  system  presently 
established  in  the  Ontario  fluid  milk  market 
had  been  recommended  earlier  in  this 
report.  We  have  proposed  as  a  substitute  a 
new  arrangement  wherein  bases  having 
little  or  no  value  would  become  possible 
for  all  producers  of  A  milk. 

In  other  words,  it  was  clear  from  the  Hen- 
nessey report's  proposals  as  to  how  we  should 
reorganize  this  industry  that  you  should  dis- 
mantle the  built-in  privileges  of  a  group  that 
had  been  built  in  because  of  government 
decisions  and  government  legislation  in  this 
province  over  the  year.  The  government  is 
on  record  on  many  occasions  as  saying  that 
they  were  not  in  favour  of  price  tags  being 
placed  on  quata  and  the  marketing,  and  the 
negotiating,  and  the  changing  and  the  buying 
and  selHng  of  these  quotas,  because  it  resulted 
in  an  unnecessary  built-in  cost  in  the  price 
of  milk. 

The  Minister  stated  many,  many  times  that 
they  do  not  want  price  tags  on  these  quotas. 
It  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Min- 
ister has  sat  silent,  the  government  has  sat 
silent,  as  the  objectives  mapped  out  in  the 
Hennessey  report,  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Minister  himself  when  he  established  the 
commission  on  the  Ontario  milk  marketing 
board,    have    been    violated,    because    what 


happened?  On  April  6,  1966,  the  order  with 
regard  to  the  freezing  of  quotas  was 
rescinded.  Interestingly  enough  that  interim 
period  when  the  order  was  applicable  ran 
for  only  some  six  weeks  or  so  from  April  6 
to  May  24.  I  suggest  it  ran  for  only  six 
weeks  because  it  produced  a  storm  of  pro- 
test in  various  parts  of  this  province  where 
some  people  had  been  working  for  years 
through  their  county  milk  committees  to  try 
to  get  rid  of  this  business  of  negotiating  milk 
quotas.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  revelation 
of  this  kind  of  a  storm  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province— in  Glengarry  county— 
where  because  of  the  OMMB's  approval  of 
one  selling  of  the  milk  quota  the  majority 
of  the  county  milk  committee  resigned  and 
the  committee  was  not  operative  until  a 
reorganizational  meeting  was  held  at  Alex- 
andria  in   December. 

I  have  here  before  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
that  was  published  in  the  Glengarry  News 
on  January  5  from  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Glengarry  milk  committee,  Mr.  Thomas 
Aitken,  of  Martintown,  and  in  this  he  spells 
out  all  the  details  of  what  happened.  He 
raises  a  number  of  questions  which  I  want 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
put  them  to  the  Minister  for  some  replies. 
For  example  in  one  place  in  his  letter  he 
states  that  the  policy— this  is  the  interim 
policy  in  the  period  from  April  6  to  May  24 
which  had  permitted  the  unfreezing  of  quotas 
and  the  negotiation  of  them  and  the  selling 
of  them: 

The  policy  did  not  state  that  you  could 
or  could  not  sell  a  fluid  quota.  Only  that 
members  of  the  OMMB  and  privileged 
friends  had  this  information  as  to  the  right 
to  sell. 

Why  should  some  individuals  know  more 
about  what  is  taking  place  than  a  county 
committee  chairman?  In  other  words,  in 
places  in  this  province,  people  who  have 
been  working  on  this  difficult  problem  of 
quotas  as  chairmen  of  county  committees 
first  learned  that  negotiations  were  taking 
place  and  quotas  were  being  exchanged, 
without  information  having  been  given  to 
them  by  OMMB.  Rather  by  the  grapevine, 
the  information  was  becoming  available  in 
the  locality.  Why  was  there  secrecy  in  this? 
Why  should  only  a  few  privileged  people- 
so  Mr.  Aitken  said— close  to  the  operation  of 
the  OMMB  or  other  farm  organizations,  why 
were  only  they  in  a  position  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  getting  further 
quotas? 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  or  three  other 
sections  from  Mr.  Aitken's  letter  because  as 
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a  man  who  was  involved  for  many  years— 
I  believe  up  to  ten  years— on  the  milk  com- 
mittee, I  think  he  is  in  a  position  to  present 
an  authoritative  inside  view  as  to  exactly 
what  happened. 

Here  at  Alexandria  a  chairman  of  the 
OMMB  promised  the  writer  ^(Mr.  Aitken)  he 
would  make  public  all  transfers  of  quotas 
and  also  the  conditions.  This  would  make 
very  interesting  reading  and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  some  red  faces  in  high  places. 
It  would  be  enlightening  to  find  out  how 
many  members  of  the  OMMB  or  friends 
were  privileged  by  their  own  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important  and 
serious  matter  because  all  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  the  present  time— to  a 
degree  which  may  be  exaggerated,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Minister  to  clarify  it— it  is  contended  that 
in  the  brief  period  of  unfrozen  quotas  the 
people  who  were  able  to  benefit  from  it 
were  those  who  were  close  to  the  source  of 
information,  indeed,  including  people  who 
were  members  of  the  Ontario  milk  marketing 
board.  At  that  public  meeting  in  Alexandria, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  indicated  that  he 
would  make  public  those  exchanges  in  quotas 
that  took  place  in  that  six-week  period.  I 
do  not  know  if  that  has  been  done.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  referred  to  as  100  and 
in  other  instances  they  referred  to  it  as  many 
as  250.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  right  here 
to  the  Minister  that  I  think  it  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  clarify  this  issue  and  to  make 
available  a  list  of  the  people  who  benefitted 
from  the  exchange  of  quotas  at  the  time  that 
it  was  unfrozen.  Then  we  can  find  out  once 
and  for  all  who  these  people  were  and 
whether  they  were  people  who  were  able 
to  exercise  this  inside  information  to  their 
benefit. 

I  quote  one  or  two  other  paragraphs  which 
I  think  are  significant  from  Mr.  Aitken's 
letter,   Mr.   Chairman. 

During  the  period  when  the  OMMB  was 
being  set  up,  it  was  pointed  out  very  clearly 
by  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food,  the  hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  and  Deputy 
Minister  E.  Biggs,  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  placing  a  price  tag  on  quotas,  and 
considered  quotas  a  privilege,  not  an  asset, 
and  rightly  so,  because  the  quota  was  built 
with  government  protection. 

The  OMMB  decision  allowing  quotas  to 
to  be  sold— that  is,  placing  a  price  tag  to 
quotas— is  contrary  to  what  a  milk  market- 
ing plan  was  intended  to  accomplish. 
Secondly,  if  you  read  the  introduction  to 


the  Hennessey  report,  you  will  find  the 
OMMB  was  supposed  to  get  rid  of  all 
privileges  and  discrimination.  Any  fluid 
milk  shipper  who  was  allowed  to  pur- 
chase or  have  a  second  quota  allowed  to 
him  during  this  period,  April  6  to  May  24, 
1966  was  very  definitely  privileged. 

In  other  words,  I  now  ask  the  Minister  why 
the  government  apparently  had  permitted  a 
basic  change  in  what  was  their  own  policy, 
often  proclaimed  by  the  Minister  and  his 
Deputy  across  the  province  of  Ontario  with 
regard  to  quotas.  I  acknowledge  that  what 
happened  at  the  OMMB  annual  meeting 
which  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  that 
the  delegates  from  the  various  counties  came 
in  and  this  proposal  of  negotiating  of  quotas 
was  put  before  them  and  was  endorsed.  But 
I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  very  familiar 
with  the  delegates  from  these  county  com- 
mittees that  the  county  committees  do  not 
represent  the  industry  as  a  whole— rather  that 
they  represent  to  a  very  preponderant  degree 
the  fluid  milk  shippers.  Obviously  it  is  the 
fluid  milk  shippers  who  are  going  to  benefit 
most  from  the  negotiation  and  the  sale  of 
quotas,  that  the  basic  objective  of  opening 
the  door  to  industrial  milk  producers  who 
are  producing  grade  A  quality  milk,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  share  in  the  higher  price 
available  for  that  product,  that  this  objective 
has  been  lost  sight  of  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
a  decision  has  been  made  that  the  decision 
now  is  going  to  permit  the  buying  and  selling 
of  quotas,  to  bring  them  up  to  what  they 
describe  as  a  "viable  production"  unit.  Only 
when  that  has  been  done,  are  they  going  to 
open  the  door  to  achieve  that  basic,  long- 
term  objective  that  inspired  the  whole 
Hennessey  study  and  the  recommendations 
that  flowed  from  it,  and  that  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  privileges  that  make  an  equal  price  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  producing  top  quality 
milk. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  there  is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister  to  explain  the 
quota  issue,  and  the  reversal  of  policy,  with 
regard  to  the  price-tag  now  attached  to  them 
so  that  not  only  those  of  us  in  the  Legisla- 
ture here,  but  a  lot  of  milk  producers  across 
the  province,  will  have  a  clear  picture  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  milk  marketing  board 
and  the  milk  commission  is  moving. 

Now,  with  more  specific  reference  to  the 
milk  commission,  I  want  to  turn  to  another 
phase  that  has  provoked  another  storm  of 
protest  in  the  province  and  that  is  the 
handling  of  the  application  from  the  Carleton 
milk    cooperative    for    the    transportation    of 
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milk  in  a  portion  of  the  Ottawa  valley.  Any- 
body who  has  been  reading  the  Rural 
Cooperator  in  the  last  two,  three,  four  or 
five  months,  will  be  aware  of  how  much 
concern  this  has  created. 

What  puzzles  me  about  this  whole  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  is  an  old  story; 
it  is  a  repetition  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  have  seen  before  in  this  province  of 
Ontario— a  government  that  professes  to  be 
in  favour  of  cooperatives,  that  professes  to 
encourage  farmers  to  help  themselves  in  the 
extension  of  farm  business  through  coopera- 
tives, into  marketing  or  into  transportation, 
and  yet  what  difficulties  are  faced  by  farmers 
when  they  seek  to  implement  that  principle! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): It  happened  at  Brantford. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  just  snatched  the  issue  right 
out  of  my  mouth  that  I  was  going  to  refer  to, 
and  that  was  the  Brantford  issue.  I  went 
down  on  two  different  occasions  and  listened 
to  the  hearings  of  the  old  milk  industry  board 
—I  believe  it  was  called  that  at  that  time— 
and,  quite  frankly,  I  never  saw  anything  quite 
so  scandalous  from  a  body  that  pretended  to 
be  a  quasi-judicial  body. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  at  that  time 
would  intervene  vigorously  against  the  legal 
counsel  who  was  presenting  a  case  on  behalf 
of  the  cooperative.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  legal  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  dairies 
which  wanted  to  retain  the  transportation 
of  milk  in  their  hands,  was  presenting  his 
case,  he  would  be  assisted  in  the  most  friendly 
and  sympathetic  fashion  by  the  man  who 
presumably  was  acting  as  an  impartial  judge 
in  the  case. 

But  without  going  into  cases,  the  simple 
proposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  farmer 
is  being  denied  a  right  to  carry  his  own 
product  through  a  cooperative  that  is  pre- 
sumably something  of  which  this  govern- 
ment is  in  favour.  This  is  something  that  just 
mystifies  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me  put 
on  the  record  to  show  those  hon.  members  of 
the  House  who  perhaps  do  not  read  the 
Rural  Cooperator  regularly,  the  kind  of 
temper  that  is  being  created  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  observing  the  bizarre 
proceedings  for  the  last  five  or  six  months 
on  this  issue. 

At  one  point,  when  the  application  for  the 
cooperative  was  being  turned  down,  and  the 
leaders  who  are  apparently  very  competent 
and  vigorous  came  back,  there  was  a  new 
excuse  presented  by  the  milk  commission  as 


to  why  it  should  be  turned  down.  The  latest 
version  is  that  nothing  can  be  done  until 
they  are  in  a  position  to  examine  the  rate 
structure  and  the  negotiating  of  transporta- 
tion contracts  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Ottawa  milk  shed.  Well,  here  is  one  com- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  Rural  Cooperator  as 
far  back  as  November  8,  1966: 

This  is  an  impossible  situation  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  by  Ontario  farmers. 

This  is  another  indication  of  the  kind  of  sense 
of  revolt  that  one  gets  because  of  the  mys- 
terious actions  and  decisions  of  bodies  acting 
on  behalf  of  this  government.    I  continue: 

In  reality,  farmers  are  deprived  of  the 
right  to  form  a  cooperative  which  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  extension  of  on- 
farm  business  and  there  is  one  question 
that  screams  out  for  an  answer:  Who  gave 
the  government's  milk  commission  the 
right  to  act  as  a  jailer  for  captive  milk 
shippers? 

We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  bill  being 
introduced  which  is  now  going  to  make  it 
mandatory  for  the  licensing  of  a  cooperative, 
if  75  per  cent  of  the  producers  have  indicated 
their  desire  for  this.  However,  let  me  pro- 
ceed and  get  it  a  bit  more  up  to  date. 

On  January  10,  1967,  the  Rural  Cooper- 
ator, which  is  an  authoritative  voice  in  the 
agricultural  community,  raised  some  ques- 
tions which  I  think  are  rather  pertinent  as 
to  why  this  decision  is  being  made  as  it 
has  been,  or  why  it  is  being  delayed,  even 
if  ultimately  the  cooperative  is  going  to  win 
an  opportunity  to  come  into  the  transporta- 
tion picture  in  eastern  Ontario.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  January  10,  one  paragraph  reads 
as  follows: 

One  stalwart  commissioner  told  the 
hearing  that  the  cooperative  may  use  its 
certificate  as  a  club  to  bring  private  truck- 
ers into  line  on  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong  with  that?  If 
the  farmers  can  establish  a  cooperative  and 
can  transport  their  milk  less  expensively, 
what  is  wrong  with  this?  If  I  may  borrow 
the  phrase  from  my  good  friend,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch),  who  likes 
to  accuse  others  of  being  doctrinaire  in  their 
approach  to  things— this  government  is  doc- 
trinaire; it  is  so  doctrinaire  to  free  enterprise 
and  private  enterprise  in  its  approach,  that 
it  even  attempts  to  destroy  cooperatives  and 
to  frustrate  their  development. 

Now  will  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Kent 
'Hear,  hear"  that,  because  I  think  he  should. 
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if  he  is   going  to  be  honest   about  it.    The 

editorial  continues: 

And  what  a  terrible  state  of  affairs  if  a 
cooperative  were  in  a  position  to  inject 
real  competition  into  the  market  place  by 
threatening  a  juicy  price  structure. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  does  not  end 
there,  because  you  have  another  of  these 
conflicts  of  interest  which  are  alleged  to 
exist,  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  milk 
commission  being  a  person  who  is  inter- 
ested, through  his  family  connections,  in  one 
of  the  private  milk  transportation  companies 
involved. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  simply  should  not 
be  tolerated.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a 
government  get  up  and  prate  about  the  basic 
principle  of  avoiding  conflict  of  interest,  and 
it  is  all  very  interesting  to  have  maverick 
backbenchers  on  the  government  side  get  up 
and  try  to  pass  bills  or  have  this  House  con- 
sider bills  which  are  going  to  strengthen  the 
law  to  cope  with  this  kind  of  situation,  but 
I  suggest  that  the  government  should  not  sit 
and  tolerate  an  exercise  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est, particularly  for  strange  and  mysterious 
reasons. 

The  farmers  are  denied  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a  cooperative  to  transport  their  milk 
at  what  may  be  a  cheaper  price  and  this, 
presumably,  is  the  worry,  because  I  give  you 
another  paragraph  from  the  January  10  issue 
ol  the  Rural  Cooperator: 

In  any  case,  how  can  there  be  an  accu- 
rate analysis  of  Ottawa  milk  trucking  prices 
until  a  cooperative  has  been  formed? 
Experience  has  shown  that  only  coopera- 
tives will  open  their  books  for  public 
scrutiny.  With  no  co-op  in  eastern  Ontario, 
no  comparisons  can  be  made  since  truckers 
involved  in  the  dispute  have  refused  point- 
blank  to  produce  their  books.  So  20  cents, 
25  cents,  or  even  30  cents  a  hundredweight 
could  be  a  fair  pick-up  price.  Only  the 
truckers  know  and  the  milk  commission 
must  have  been  aware  of  this  when  it 
mentioned  a  complete  market  review. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  keep  the  co-op 
out  until  you  have  your  market  review  and 
you  will  forestall  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a  co-op  yardstick  to  find  whether  or  not 
the  private  transportation  prices  are  exorbit- 
ant.   I  continue  the  quote: 

It  may  be  asked  what  sort  of  a  game  the 
Ontario  milk  commission  is  playing.  It  is 
quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
the  commissioners  never  expected  farmers 


to  open  up  market  negotiations  in  an  eflFort 
to  form  a  cooperative.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
muddled  attempt  to  keep  the  lid  on  a  can 
of  worms.  There  is  something  rotten  in  the 
Ottawa  trucking  dispute  and  farm  leaders 
are  becoming  concerned. 

I  say  amen  to  that,  and  I  suggest  once 
again,  as  with  other  issues  in  relation  to  the 
milk  marketing  board,  that  I  think  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  Minister  to  speak  up 
and  clarify  this  issue  so  that  the  concern  can 
be  allayed  instead  of  fomented  still  more. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  to 
two  or  three  issues  that  indicative  of  the  kind 
of  problem  that  farmers  in  this  province  have 
had  to  live  with  for  years.  In  a  typical  and 
a  characteristic  way,  this  government  never 
seems  to  be  able  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  and  solve  it,  even  though  everybody 
admits  that  there  is  gross  injustice  in  the 
picture. 

I  was  interested,  for  example,  this  past 
week  to  notice  in  the  London  Free  Press  of 
February  18,  that  Peter  Lewington,  who  on 
his  own,  and  on  behalf  of  farmers  who  are 
facing  continued  and  renewed  diflBculties, 
with  a  pipeline  company  which  is  going  to 
lay  another  pipe,  had,  on  his  own,  gone  on 
behalf  of  these  farmers  to  the  national  energy 
board.  And  he  presented  such  a  convincing 
case  to  them  that  he  contends— I  have  heard 
it  on  the  CBC  farm  broadcast  and  he  was 
going  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  Middlesex  and 
the  related  Lambton  areas,  to  explain  what 
had  been  achieved  or  what  he  had  been 
assured  had  been  achieved,  because  of  his 
representations.  This  meeting  was  taking 
place  just  this  past  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  when  farmers 
become  the  victims  of  problems  that  are  like 
running  sores  over  the  years,  with  companies 
that  move  in  for  the  prosecution  of  their  own 
business,  in  the  fashion  that  farmers  have 
had  with  pipeline  companies  in  this  province, 
it  is  an  obligation  of  the  government  to  step 
in  on  their  behalf  and  resolve  this  situation.  I 
do  not  think  that  farmers  should  have  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  and  go  to  court  or  go  to  the 
various  boards.  They  can  legitimately  expect 
that  the  government  is  going  to  do  something 
to  clarify  this  issue  and  to  lay  down  ground 
rules  so  that  the  little  man  cannot  be  so 
readily  victimized  by  these  big  companies. 

For  example,  the  one  rather  striking  point 
in  the  news  story  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lewing- 
ton's  report  back  from  Ottawa  that  he  was 
going  to  present  to  the  farmers  of  Lambton 
and  Middlesex,  was  that  the  Interprovincial 
Pipeline   Company   had   in   the   past  offered 
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area  farmers  $10  for  the  use  of  an  additional 
20-foot  land  section.  In  other  words,  after 
having  put  one  pipeline  through  and  while 
they  were  considering  another  pipeline,  the 
farmers  were  being  offered  $10  for  an  addi- 
tional 20  feet.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  detail  the  kind  of 
inconvenience  and  loss  of  production— indeed, 
loss  for  a  time  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil— that,  it  is 
argued  by  some,  results  from  the  laying  of  a 
pipline.  But  the  proposition  that  farmers 
should  be  handed  that  kind  of  $10  sop,  and 
that  the  government  at  this  late  stage,  when 
we  have  had  this  province  criss-crossed  with 
pipehne  companies,  should  offer  that  sop 
without  having  worked  out  ground  rules,  I 
suggest,  is  unforgivable.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  the  government  were  to  move  in  on 
issues  of  this  nature. 

Related  to  it  of  course,  are  the  whole  con- 
tinuing problems  of  expropriations.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  for  a  year— unfortunately 
I  had  to  leave  in  the  second  year— on  the 
committee  on  conservation  which  was  set  up 
in  the  first  instance  because  of  the  storm  of 
protest  and  controversy  and  difficulties  arising 
from  the  expropriation  of  land  for  the  Pittock 
dam  at  Woodstock.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
many  different  instances. 

I  was  rather  interested,  for  example,  in 
reading  the  Lambton  Farm  Courier,  the 
official  publication  of  the  federation  of 
agriculture  in  Lambton  county,  to  see  that 
they  had  presented  a  brief  to  the  Ontario  law 
reform  commission.  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
will  only  take  about  two  minutes,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  on  record  what  they  described  as 
a  classic  case  of  the  kind  of  confusion  that 
farmers  have  to  face  as  they  get  variations  in 
assessment  when  they  are  seeking  to  get  a 
settlement  in  expropriated  lands.  Just  let  me 
quote  directly: 

May  I  just  cite  a  classic  case,  what 
could  happen  with  the  multitude  of  quali- 
fied appraisers?  In  part  those  sample  pieces 
given  here  did  happen.  A  farmer,  a  veteran 
from  the  second  world  war  had  150  acres 
of  land  and  wanted  to  enlarge  his  holdings 
and  modernize.  Dealing  with  VLA,  this 
federal  agency  sent  a  land  appraiser  to 
appraise  his  present  holdings  and  arrived 
at  a  figure  of  $20,000  of  value.  Before  he 
could  finalize  the  deal  with  VLA  a  pro- 
vincial agency  needed  land  and  their 
appraisers,  well  qualified  and  independent, 
put  a  figure  of  $12,000  on  this  land. 

Since  one  problem  never  comes  alone  a 
federal  agency  expropriated  another  corner 


of  his  land  and  again  their  appraisers,  well 
qualified  and  independent,  thought  that 
$15,000  for  his  holdings  was  a  well  meant 
figure. 

A  judge  finally  settled  this  dispute  and 
valued  the  land  at  $18,000.  All  this  time 
the  tax  assessor  assessed  the  holdings  at 
$8,000.  As  misfortune  wanted  it,  the 
farmer  died  and  the  widow  learned  that 
the  estate  tax  appraised  the  value  of  the 
land  at  $25,000.  Amazed  to  learn  that 
the  death  of  a  farmer  could  raise  the 
value  of  the  farm  the  widow  more  or  less 
was  forced  to  sell  her  holdings  and  was 
able  by  free  negotiation  to  sell  her  farm 
for  the  price  of  $21,500.  The  new  owners, 
in  order  to  finance  the  enterprise  called 
on  the  farm  credit  corporation  which 
appraised  the  holding  at  $13,000. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  how  completely  ridicu- 
lous and  ludicrous  a  situation  can  you  have? 
Here  you  have  in  rapid  succession,  $20,000, 
$12,000,  $15,000,  $18,000,  the  tax  assessors 
putting  it  at  $8,000;  then  $25,000;  it  was 
sold  for  $21,500  and  then  when  they  went  to 
borrow  to  finance  the  deal  the  farm  credit 
corporation  valued  it  at  $13,000. 

Now,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  as  a  layman,  I  say  to  you  as 
I  think,  another  layman  in  the  field,  that 
surely  the  laymen,  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince are  entitled  to  something  other  than  that 
kind  of  bewildering  confusion.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  how  the  Minister  is  going 
to  solve  it,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  government  to  see 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  solution  to  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  digress  at  too  great 
length,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  recognize 
that  I  am  going  to  be  getting  off  into  another 
department,  namely  that  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management,  and 
I  will  want  to  deal  with  it  in  considerable 
detail  at  that  point,  but  away  back  12 
years  ago. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Long  before 
our  time. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  Not  before  my  time.  Way 
back  12  years  ago,  I  become  interested  for 
the  first  time  in  the  problem  of  the  farmers 
in  Lambton  county  who  have  gas  storage 
areas  under  their  farms.  At  that  time,  you 
know,  Dana  Porter  was  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  pipelines  and  he  was  pre- 
occupied with  a  few  major  pipelines  across 
the  province,  and  so  the  little  problems  of 
the  farmers  of  Lambton  could  not  be  given 
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consideration.  Then,  of  course,  along  came 
that  human  dynamo.  Bob  Macaulay,  and  he 
was  so  preoccupied  with  setting  up  the 
department  that— with  some  vahdity,  in  all 
the  problems  relating  to  setting  up  the 
department— he  could  not  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Lambton  farmers.  So  finally  they 
gave  it  to  the  Langdon  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Langdon.  He  stud- 
ied it  for  two  or  three  years  and  he  reported, 
omitting  any  decision  on  this  issue  because 
he  had  become  preoccupied  with  the  prob- 
lem of  oil  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

Then  the  Langdon  committee,  I  believe,  in 
its  second  report,  said  that  it  was  really 
beyond  their  jurisdiction,  so,  it  was  referred 
to  the  Ontario  energy  board,  back  in  1962  or 
1963.  The  Ontario  energy  board  studied  this 
issue  and  they  reported  on  May  4,  1964. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  two  and  a 
half  years  ago— recommendations  for  resolv- 
ing this  problem.  And  the  Minister  who  sits 
over  there  and  strokes  that  rugged  chin  of 
his  at  the  moment,  has  done  nothing  about 
it  in  the  intervening  30  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  It  is  my  chin. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  it  is  the  Minister's 
chin,  but  what  I  would  like  is  a  little  more 
action  elsewhere  than  stroking  his  chin  on 
this  issue.  And  I  raise  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out going  into  any  more  detail,  because  in 
this  report  of  the  Ontario  energy  board, 
headed  by  Mr.  Crozier— who  presumably  is 
a  person  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  values 
involved  in  this— it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  Payne  pool  where  the  settlement  for 
payment  to  the  farmers  for  the  use  of  these 
storage  areas,  which  the  companies  have 
been  exercising  in  all  this  time,  paying  noth- 
ing, the  proposal  from  the  report  of  the 
energy  board  is  $13.88  an  acre.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  farmers  were  oflFered  a 
certain  amount  by  Union  Gas;  they  took  it 
to  arbitration,  and  they  were  offered  $5.50. 
They  appealed  from  the  $5.50  arbitration 
award  to  the  Ontario  municipal  board  and 
the  municipal  board  cut  it  to  $5.  They  then 
tried  to  appeal  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  and  they  were  denied  the  right  of 
appeal.  Indeed,  they  were  subsequently 
denied  even  taking  it  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council,  because  there  was  so 
much  delay  in  trying  to  get  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  court  that  they  had  exceeded 
the  time  limit  on  which  they  might  take  it 
to    the    Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council. 

What  I  am  drawing  your  attention  to,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  here  is  an  expert  in  the 
field,  Mr.  Crozier,  saying  that  the  fair  appro- 


priation is  $13.88  per  acre  whereas  the 
Ontario  municipal  board,  another  government 
agency,  has  come  down  with  a  ruling  which, 
for  the  moment,  is  binding  at  $5  at  least  on 
the  special  case  they  took. 

Well,  these  farmers  in  Lambton  county, 
who  for  ten  years  have  been  trying  to  get  an 
answer  to  this,  are  entitled,  I  submit,  to  some 
action  to  resolve  it.  I  am  out  of  the  field  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  for  the 
moment,  although  the  federation  of  agricul- 
ture and  many  farm  organizations  are  in- 
volved, and  it  may  be  his  colleague,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment to  whom  I  am  referring,  but  he  has  been 
sitting  for  some  two  and  a  half  years  on  this 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  would  like  to  get  back  on 
the  agricultural  estimates.  If  he  would  like 
to  talk  about  that  under  my  estimates,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to.  I  might  say  that 
this  group  of  farmers  the  member  is  talking 
about,  visited  me  in  my  ofiBce.  I  asked  them 
to  go  to  the  oil  company  to  negotiate  and, 
if  they  could  not  get  a  settlement  there,  told 
them  I  would  like  to  see  them  back.  I  might 
report  to  this  House,  and  to  the  member,  that 
they  have  never  been  back  in  my  office  since, 
nor  have  I  heard  from  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  tlie  Minister  they  have  given  up  in 
thinking  there  is  much  point  in  going  to  the 
Minister's  oflBce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  They  did  not  need  to 
give  up,  they  had  an  invitation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  might  be 
interested  to  know,  they  have  so  given  up  on 
him  that  they  are  around  Queen's  Park  today 
and  1  am  not  surprised  that  they  are  not 
wasting  their  time  in  the  Minister's  oflBce, 
because  they  have  been  there  many,  many 
times  before.  Why  should  they  come  and 
plead  with  the  Minister  to  act  when  he  has 
been  sitting  on  the  report  for  two  and  a  half 
years?   Here  we  have  another  example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  correct  that  statement  as  well.  I  have 
not  sat  on  any  report  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  because,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
think,  when  I  took  over  the  department  that 
report  was  tabled  in  the  House  just  shortly 
afterwards. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  This  report  was  tabled 
shortly  after  he  became  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South,  and  also  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  that  we 
leave  it  over  until  we  come  to  that  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  leave  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  forgive  me  if  I  may  have  the  last 
word— the  report  is  dated  May  3,  1964. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  And  when  did  I  take 
over  the  department? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  when  the 
Minister  took  it  over,  but  he  inherited  the 
responsibility  from  those  who  sat  on  it  before 
he  started  to  sit  on  it.    That  is  the  problem. 

Now  finally,  Mr.  Chairman— and  my  good 
friend,  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce  has 
touched  on  this— another  area  in  which  I 
think  this  government  is  not  accepting  its 
responsibilities,  is  the  question  of  the  persis- 
tent and  regular  increases  in  farm  machinery 
costs. 

I  was  rather  interested  last  fall  when  an 
announcement  came  that  there  was  going  to 
be  an  increase  in  farm  machinery.  The  Min- 
ister, of  course,  wanted  to  try  to  repair  his 
rather  tarnished  image  among  the  farmers  of 
Ontario,  so  he  was  credited  with  an  announce- 
ment that  this  was  bad,  that  the  price  should 
be  rolled  back  and  that  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion for  farmers  were  already  very,  very 
oppressive. 

But  what  else  did  the  Minister  do?  Noth- 
ing. Immediately,  he  got  a  retort  from  some 
of  the  spokesmen  for  the  farm  machinery 
companies  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
rolling  it  back.  Literally  nothing  happened. 
In  other  words,  the  Minister  huffed  and  he 
did  not  even  puff.  Just  one  little  huff  and  he 
bowed  out  of  the  picture.  And  quite  frankly, 
if  I  may  so,  Joe  Greene  did  no  better, 
because  what  he  did,  was  to  say  that  he  was 
writing  letters  to  the  machinery  companies  to 
find  out  what  their  explanation  was. 

I  have  never  heard  what  explanation  he  got 
from  the  machinery  companies,  but  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  many  areas 
where  we,  in  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
become  more  and  more  convinced,  the  longer 
we  see  what  is  happening  to  our  economy,  of 
the  validity  of  establishing  a  prices  review 
board,  so  that  when  a  company  suddenly 
increases  its  price,  it  has  to  come  and  justify 
the  increase  in  the  price.  If  they  can  justify 
it,  fine,  but  if  they  cannot  justify  it,  at  least 


you  let  the  full  light  of  day  in  and  you  get 
full  disclosure  to  the  public. 

We  had  a  rather  striking  example  last 
September  of  what  can  happen  with  the 
threat  of  a  public  investigation,  when  the 
steel  company  increased  their  prices.  Mr. 
Sharp,  who  was  very  disturbed  momentarily 
about  the  threat  of  inflation  in  this  country, 
told  them  they  would  either  roll  their  price 
back  or  they  would  come  before  the  joint 
committee  in  Ottawa,  and  they  rolled  it 
back.  Of  course,  they  know  Mr.  Sharp  is  a 
very  friendly  soul,  and  five  or  six  months 
later  they  increased  their  prices  quietly  any- 
way and  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

But  this  government,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa,  has  many  areas  in  which  I 
think  there  is  a  responsibility  to  investigate. 
To  find  out  whether  it  is  justified  through  a 
public  investigation,  just  let  the  farmers  have 
the  facts  and  the  farmers  can  then  come  to 
their  own  conclusions.  But  typical  of  this 
government,  it  is  willing,  along  with  the 
companies,  to  sit  on  the  facts  so  that  the 
public  does  not  know  what  is  happening— a  la 
Prudential  and  a  lot  of  other  rather  unfor- 
tunate episodes. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  illustrations 
of  three  or  four  of  the  areas.  I  have  many 
niore— but  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
House— where  I  think  there  is  an  obligation 
on  the  government,  to  act  and  to  investigate 
on  behalf  of  farmers,  and  to  map  out  pro- 
cedures for  coping  with  the  problem.  But 
they  do  not  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  eve- 
ning when  I  concluded  the  very  brief  analysis 
of  our  department's  accomplishments  this  last 
year,  I  suggested,  sir,  that  we  might  then 
proceed  into  the  votes,  item  by  item.  How- 
ever, I  feel  compelled,  with  your  permission, 
to  make  some  reply  to  those  statements  that 
have  been  made  last  night,  and  again  today 
by  the  Opposition  parties  as  to  the  operation 
of  our  department  in  those  things  that  they 
feel  need  some  explanation. 

I  would  first  of  all  point  out  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  made  what  I  think 
was  quite  a  good  speech,  and  I  believe  he 
mentioned  some  things  that  I  think  require 
a  good  deal  of  consideration.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  about  his  suggestion— and 
I  took  it  to  be  a  suggestion— that  the  Ontario 
government  should  move  into  the  field  of 
doing  something  about  milk  quotas  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  decision 
made  by  the  milk  marketing  board  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  handling  of  quotas.  The 
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matter   is   still  under   review   and   considera- 
tion. 

I  would  say  it  as  well  in  reply  to  the 
leader  of  the  socialist  party,  when  he  said 
essentially  the  same  thing,  but  said  it  in 
such  a  way  that  he  castigates  me  in  one 
instance,  for  not  moving  into  the  field  of 
marketing  legislation,  in  this  case,  or  the 
affairs  of  a  marketing  board,  and  at  the 
same  time  accuses  me  many  times  of  state- 
controlled  marketing  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  explained  the  reason 
why,  but  its  subtlety  escaped  the  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it  did  not  escape 
me  because  I  think  the  hon.  member  would 
have  to  agree  that  the  only  time  he  suggests 
anything  is  when  he  thinks  it  is  to  his  politi- 
cal advantage— and  for  no  other  reason. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  whole  matter  of 
milk  quotas  is  of  tremendous  concern;  it  is 
not  something  that  just  blew  up  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  it  is  something  that  has 
been  of  concern  for  years  and  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  quotas  were  introduced  more 
than  30  years  ago  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
and  providing  a  quality  product  in  given 
markets. 

There  are  those  who  have  said  it  has  out- 
li\ed  its  usefulness.  This  is  something  that 
the  milk  marketing  board  must  determine. 

But  I  hesitate  to  accept  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Opposition  parties 
today,  and  last  night,  that  we  should  over- 
rule the  democratically-elected  county  com- 
mittees who  have  met  with  the  milk  market- 
ing board  to  discuss  this  very  matter  of 
quotas. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  we  should  over- 
rule them?  I  was  shocked  to  note  that  some- 
one said— and  I  believe  it  was  the  leader  of 
the  socialist  party— that  these  county  milk 
committees  do  not  represent  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Well,  if 
they  do  not  represent  them,  who  do  they 
represent?  They  are  democratically  elected  in 
each  county  and  district  in  this  province  and 
I  ask  you,  "Who  do  they  represent  if  they 
do  not  represent  the  producers?" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fluid  as  opposed  to  indus- 
trial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  sure.  You  want  to 
ride  this  old  horse  again.  These  people  are 
elected  democratically  in  their  various  coun- 
ties and  they  have  the  right  to  come,  as  they 


did  come,  before  the  milk  marketing  board 
and  explain  their  position. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  all  of  this  debate  is 
useful,  and  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
milk  marketing  board  itself  in  looking  over 
Hansard  as  Hansard  records  those  things  that 
have  been  said  concerning  this  very  vital 
issue— an  issue  which  is  not  easy  to  solve, 
an  issue  which  will  require  a  very  great  deal 
of  consideration  as  time  goes  on. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  to  hear  the  leader 
of  the  socialist  party  refer  to  decisions  of  the 
milk  commission  in  regard  to  the  Carleton 
county  milk  transport  cooperative.  I  believe, 
if  I  recall  his  words  correctly,  that  the  com- 
mission is  denying  the  right  of  this  group  of 
farmers  to  establish  a  cooperative  trucking 
company.  They  were  simply  identifying 
themselves  with  the  lack  of  interest  of  this 
government  in  cooperatives.  Now,  those  may 
not  be  his  exact  words,  but  certainly  this  was 
the  inference,  and  I  believe,  the  meaning.  I 
ask  my  hon.  friend,  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  he  thinks  that  this  government  has  no 
interest  in  cooperatives  when  last  year  we 
made  loans  of  $625,400  to  cooperatives; 
when  we  provided  a  guarantee  to  a  coopera- 
tive packing  company  for  another  $600,000 
which  has  just  been  renewed.  Is  that  lack  of 
interest  in  cooperatives? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  this  transpor- 
tation cooperative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  answer  you,  my 
friend;  I  sure  will  answer  you. 

The  milk  commission,  believing  that  the 
milk  marketing  board  were  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  transportation  of  milk, 
decided  that  they  should  not  grant  that  licence 
to  the  Carleton  cooperative  because  they  felt 
that  it  would  further  confuse  the  issue  as  far 
as  the  re-allocation  of  trucking  routes  and 
the  handling  of  milk  transportation  by  the 
milk  marketing  board  when  they  took  over, 
was  concerned.  They  made  this  decision- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  A  lot  of  farmers  do  not 
believe   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  sure.  A  lot  of  farm- 
ers do  not  believe  it.  Of  course  not;  in  your 
opinion  they  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  only  farmers,  but 
farm  papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  read  the  Rural 
Cooperator;  I  read  it  every  issue,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  good  paper.  Let  me  say  this  to  you, 
that  when  the  milk  marketing  board  evinced 
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no  evidence  that  it  would  be  to  their  advant- 
age not  to  have  a  cooperative  there,  and  it 
was  also  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  milk 
commission  as  to  the  clarification  of  old  sec- 
tion 17  in  The  Milk  Act  of  1965,  they  sent  me 
the  following  letter,  and  I  read  this  into  the 
record  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
dated  January  19,  1967  re  section  17  of  The 
Milk  Act,  1965  and  I  quote: 

This  section  was  inserted  in  the  Act 
around  1948  and  with  few  exceptions, 
applications  under  it  have  been  approved 
and  certificates  issued.  However,  legal 
opinions  advanced  to  the  commission  on 
the  one  hand  take  the  view  that  the  com- 
mission has  discretionary  power  under  it, 
while  other  opinions  are  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  is  mandatory 
once  the  requirements  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 17  have  been  satisfied. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  intent  of  this 
section  is  subject  to  different  interpreta- 
tions and  there  appears  to  be  a  need  to 
revise  it  for  purposes  of  clarification.  The 
milk  commission  of  Ontario  respectfully 
recommends  that  consideration  be  given  to 
amending  the  section  to  provide  for  the 
automatic  issuance  of  certificates  when  the 
requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

And  this  is  signed  by  G.  A.  McCague,  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  milk  commission. 

The  result  of  that  was  the  introduction  of 
the  legislation  to  which  we  gave  second  read- 
ing a  few  days  ago. 

My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
referred  to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
January  10  issue  of  the  Rural  Cooperator— 
and  I  have  it  here— and  I  would  refer  him,  as 
well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  editorial  and  to  a 
statement  which  appeared  in  the  Rural  Co- 
operator  of  February  14,  and  it  is  headed:  An 
Apology  to  Ontario's  Milk  Commissioners.  I 
quote : 

In  the  isue  of  our  paper  of  January  10, 
1967,  there  was  an  editorial  which  has 
caused  a  complaint  to  be  made  to  this 
paper  by  the  solicitor  on  behalf  of  four 
of  the  members  of  the  Ontario  milk  com- 
mission, namely,  George  McCague,  Profes- 
'  sor  S.  H.  Lane,  M.  A.  Craig  of  Owen 
Sound,  and  Gordon  Greer  of  Ottawa. 

The  Rural  Cooperator  did  not  intend 
that  the  editorial  be  offensive  or  misleading. 
The  paper  regrets  whatever  harm  may  have 
been  done  and  apologizes  for  any  embar- 
rassment that  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
editorial.  ;.-..     ;. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  deal  with  the  issue; 
that  is  their  problem.  Now  deal  with  the 
issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  To  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  indicates  responsible  journalism,  and  I 
commend  the  Rural  Cooperator  for  that  ap- 
proach. I  note,  as  well,  an  editorial  on  the 
editorial  page  which  says:  Commission  Takes 
New  Approach,  and  it  refers  to  what  has 
been  done: 

The  realism  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sioners took  considerable  courage  and 
shows  that  they  are  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  producers. 

And  therein,  I  think,  is  the  crux  of  the  ser- 
vice that  is  provided  not  only  by  the  milk 
commission  but  by  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  in  acceding  to  the 
milk  commission's  request  in  that  letter  dated 
January   19. 

My  hon.  friend  can  set  up  the  straw  men 
and  try  to  shoot  them  down,  but  let  us  have 
all  the  facts  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  cooperative  be 
able  to  establish  a  yardstick  before  you 
renegotiate  all  your  prices  this  fall?  That  is 
the  key  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
always  things  that  we  can  never  hope  to 
satisfy  concerning  the  hon.  member. 

I  mention  again— and  I  compliment  the 
hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  on  referring 
to  his  suggestion  that  there  be  convened  a 
national  conference  on  agriculture.  I  compli- 
ment as  well,  the  Rural  Cooperator,  because 
the  Rural  Cooperator  identified  this  as  a 
major  need  of  Canadian  agriculture  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  I  am  in  complete  accord  and 
agreement  with  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  felt  for  the 
last  three  years  that  there  should  be  a  national 
conference  on  agriculture  and  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  that  will  come  about.  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  it  will  have  the  whole- 
hearted blessing  and  support  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  for  just  a  moment,  if 
I  may,  to  remarks  that  were  made  concerning 
the  lack  of  our  participation  in  ARDA  pro- 
grames  over  the  last  few  years,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  for  the  record  that  per- 
haps the  picture  is  not  half  as  bad  as  some 
of  my  hon.  friends  would  have  us  believe.  I 
refer  to  my  friend,  the  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition,  when  he  was  castigating  us 
severely    not    long    ago— I    believe    on    two 
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occasions  since  he  assumed  the  mantle  of 
leadership— for  the  fact  that  we  had  neglected 
to  use  $7  million  of  funds  that  he  said  were 
available  to  us  and  which  we  did  not  use. 

In  effect,  he  is  saying,  "Why  do  you  not 
grab  this  money?  Why  do  you  not  throw  it 
out?  Why  do  you  not  use  it?"  before  you  can 
get  into  the  field  of  really  studying  where 
that  money  can  be  used. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  was 
not  saying  that  at  all! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  statement  of  a  very 
famous  Liberal  of  bygone  days  whose  name 
will  go  down  in  history,  not  because  of  his 
accomplishments  but  because  of  what  he  said, 
"What's  a  milhon?"  and  I  think  perhaps  in 
this  instance  we  could  say  that  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  saying,  "What  is  $7  mil- 
lion?" Now  I  want  to  say  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  my  hon.  friends  rant 
and  rave  over  there,  I  will  come  to  you  in 
the  socialist  party  and  deal  with  you  quite 
effectively  in  a  few  minutes.  Just  let  me  say 
this,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  the  genesis 
of  the  ARDA  programme  as  we  know  it  in 
Canada  today  was  founded  in  the  conserva- 
tion legislation  of  the  government  of  Ontario. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Alvin    Hamilton    always 

said  he  drew  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Exactly.  Alvin  Hamilton 
introduced  it  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
things- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  remember  Leslie  Frost 
saying  that  the  Tory  government  was  respon- 
sible for  old  age  pensions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Now,  I  think 
in  fairness  to  the  Minister  we  should  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  reply.  We  have  listened 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party,  and  we  will 
have  the  response  from  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman.    I  appreciate  your  fairness. 

I  just  want  to  refresh  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  House  with  the  statement 
that  I  had  made  last  year  in  the  Legislature. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  page  5292  and  it  refers  to 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  spent  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— I  should  change  that 
word  "spent"  to  "invested"  in  the  province  of 


Ontario— between  the  years  1950  and  1965. 
This  government  has  paid  out  in  grant 
for  resource  development  programmes 
$13,530,000.  This  was  before  we  ever  heard 
tell  of  an  ARDA  programme.  Now  then,  my 
hon.  friend  says,  "Why  don't  you  dash  in  to 
all  these  fields  to  do  these  kinds  of  things 
that  that  first  agreement  provided?"  The  first 
agreement  provided  opportunities  in  natural 
resource  development,  but  these  things  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Our  resources  were  all  de- 
veloped. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  come  off  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  then  the  socialists 
want  to  raise  the  income  tax  and  they  would 
raise  the  corporation  tax  and  they  would  drive 
every  business  out  of  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Put  your  political  podium 
away. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Just  let  me  enunciate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  where  this  money  has  gone. 
It  went  to  agriculture  land  use  grants  to 
county  agricultural  committees,  $248,000.  It 
went  to  northern  Ontario  development  grants 
to  farmers  for  land  clearing  and  water  supply, 
$2,490,000.  Agricultural  drainage  grants  to 
municipalities  under  The  Drainage  Act, 
$8,425,000.  Grants  for  farm  ponds  and  com- 
munity ponds,  $1,135,000. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Grants  to  counties  and 
conservation  authorities- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.   The  member 
for    Riverdale    had    inquired    whether    the 
Minister  would  accept  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  I  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the 
Minister  what  was  the  period  of  time  in 
which  these  gigantic  sums  were  spent  by  this 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  this  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  Opposition  does  not  pay 
any  attention  to— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  just  repeat  it,  I  just 
wanted  you  to  repeat  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Between  1950  and  1965. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Fifteen  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  right,  15  years. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  give  us  the  figures  divided  by  15 
and  tell  us  what  was  spent  by  this  govern- 
tnent  in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thought  the  lawyer  member  for  River- 
dale  was  capable  of  dividing  and  I  would 
think  he  would  be  able  to  do  that  himself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  So  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  would  seem  to  me— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  making  the  speech, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Renwick:   Mr.   Chairman,  I  know  the 
Minister  is  making  a  speech- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
assumed  that  in  the  estimates  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  answering  questions  back  and  forth. 
If  the  Minister  wants  to  make  a  speech,  will 
he  give  us  the  figures  divided  by  15,  that  was 
spent  by  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  maybe  one  of  the 
page  boys  could  take  a  paper  and  pencil  over 
to  the  member  and  you  could  divide  15  into 
$13,530,000. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  like  it  on  the  public 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  answered 
the  question  and  I  would  ask  him  at  this 
time  to  proceed,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

So  you  see,  when  the  programme  came 
into  effect  in  Ontario,  we  were  just  as  anxious 
to  get  into  it  and  as  quickly  as  we  could. 
We  got  into  community  pastures,  and  I  just 
want  to  review  this  briefly.  One  of  the  first 
projects  that  we  established  was  community 
pastures,  but  I  find  myself  being  castigated 
because  we  got  into  that  field  of  community 
pastures  because  it  was  one  of  the  first  things 
we  could  do,  to  move  into  it  as  an  area 
project  that  would  be  of  some  help  to  the 
people  in  the  local  areas.    Now  I  felt  that  it 


was  a  major  step  forward.  There  were  other 
things  that  we  continued  to  do.  But  all  of 
this  drainage  work,  this  conservation  work, 
was  an  ongoing  programme  of  this  govern- 
ment all  through  these  years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  Minister  permit  a 
question  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  like  to  make 
my  speech  if  I— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  wondered  who  castigated 
the  Minister  on  the  community  pastures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  I  recall  rightly,  it  was 
members  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then  the  Minister  does  not 
recall  rightly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  leader  might  not 
recall.  It  is  convenient,  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  a  memory  that  lapses  every 
time  it  is  convenient. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  a  per- 
secution complex. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  well,  my  hon. 
friends  over  there  seem  to  get  themselves 
exercised  awfully  easily.  I  sat  all  through 
the  diatribe  that  I  hstened  to  for  hours.  I 
listened  to  it  without  getting  greatly  exercised 
and  I  would  like  my  hon.  friends  to  do  the 
same  thing  when  we  discuss  these  things 
that  they  have  been  saying  about  me.  I 
think  it  just  simply  goes  to  suggest  that 
when  my  hon.  friend  says  that  we  failed  to 
pick  up  this  $7  million— and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  is  talking  about  $7  million  in  the 
old  agreement  or  the  $7  million  in  the  pres- 
ent agreement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  clear  from  my  remarks 
that  it  was  the  first  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Right.  That  is  clear 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  Minister  not 
pay  attention  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  I  was  listening 
but  you  see,  the  first  time  he  said  it,  I 
believe,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
that  it  was  in  the  new  agreement  and  the 
second  time  in  the  old  agreement.  So  if  it 
is  in  the  second  agreement,  may  I  say  that 
I  have  already  contacted  our  friends  at 
Ottawa  and  they  say  that  we  can  pick  up 
any  amount  of  money  that  has  not  been  used 
in    the     first— correction:     second— agreement 
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and  use  it  as  the  years  progress  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  agreement.  This  is  being 
done. 

But  I  wanted  to  answer  a  question  that 
I  was  asked  yesterday  when  he  was  speaking, 
concerning  why  there  was  not  more  money 
available  for  industrial  development.  The 
reason  for  this,  is  that  the  contribution  from 
ARDA  is  based  on  $3  per  family  under  the 
ARDA  agreement,  in  the  designated  area, 
being  set  aside  for  industrial  development. 
That  is  matched  by  the  government  in 
Ontario.  The  result  of  this,  sir,  is  that  we 
have  used  up  every  bit  of  that  amount  of 
money.  I  have  requested  Ottawa  to  increase 
that  amount.  The  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  done  likewise.  We  have  no  acceptance 
of  it  from  Ottawa  as  yet.  Now  whether  we 
get  acceptance  or  not  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  can  tell  you  this,  we  are  going  to  keep 
pressing  for  it,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  vital 
part  of  ARDA  and  I  think  it  can  provide  for 
a  most  useful  purpose. 

Now,  the  leader  of  the  socialist  party 
stated  that  in  eastern  Ontario  there  are  no 
ARDA  programmes  actually  under  way.  On 
page  109  of  Hansard  he  says  there  are  no 
ARDA  programmes  actually  under  way  in 
eastern  Ontario.  Well,  let  me  enunciate  a 
few  of  these  programmes.  I  wonder  really 
where  he  hides  himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  quoting  from  the 
Standard  Freeholder  of  Cornwall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Exactly.  And  I  care- 
fully read  what  the  member  said  in  Hansard 
He  said  "I  am  quoting  from  the  Standard 
Freeholder".  And  when  he  finished  his  quote, 
he  turned  in  his  flamboyant  manner  and  he 
said,  "But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  no  ARDA  projects  in  eastern 
Ontario".    That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  quoting  from  the 
Cornwall  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Ah,  but  the  member 
said  the  truth  of  it  is  that  there  are  no 
ARDA  projects  in  eastern  Ontario.  Now  I 
want  to  enunciate  these,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  one  of  your  friends 
and  it  is  a  little  off -base  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  I  just  read  it  out 
of  Hansard  and  if  my  hon.  friend  wants  me 
to  get  it  for  him,  I  will  read  it  to  him  in 
Hansard.  It  is  right  there.  It  is  right  here 
in  Hansard.  You  can  find  it.  I  believe  it  is 
page  109. 


The  following  programmes  are  underway 
and  are  being  used  extensively— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Cabinet  has  dis- 
appeared and  left  him  almost  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Farm  consolidation  pro- 
grammes; rural  retraining  which  is  being 
generated  by  ARDA  staff  in  this  region:  Over 
300  people  now  are  participating  in  eastern 
Ontario. 

Agricultural  drainage  outlet  assistance: 
ARDA  provides  an  additional  one-third  grant 
for  drains  constructed  under  The  Drainage 
Act.  This  programme  was  initiated  in  eastern 
Ontario  at  the  request  of  the  county  ARDA 
board. 

Field  enlargement  by  fence  row  removal: 
1,000  farmers  participating  in  Ontario,  many 
of  them  in  eastern  Ontario. 

Rural  water  supply  programmes  in  Ren- 
frew and  Glengarry  counties:  This  is  the 
small  dams  and  channelization  programmes 
that    are    underway. 

Establishment  of  the  maple  syrup  industry 
in  the  Madawaska  district:  Did  you  never 
hear  tell  of  that? 

Financial  assistance  to  establish  a  new 
industry  in  Glengarry  county  for  rural  employ- 
ment administered  by  the  Ontario  develop- 
ment corporation. 

Appointment  of  three  full-time  rural  de- 
velopment officers  for  this  region. 

I  think  tliis  item  is  significant,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: A  meeting  of  all  the  county  ARDA 
boards  in  eastern  Ontario  was  held  February 
1,  with  125  persons  in  attendance.  There 
were  no  new  types  of  programmes  put  for- 
ward, but  interest  was  shown  in  expanding 
the  following:  1.  Farm  consolidation.  2.  Re- 
training. 3.  Water  supply  and  agricultural 
drainage. 

We  agree  that  there  is  a  great  need  to 
press  ahead  with  these  programmes.  The 
Budget,  which  my  hon.  friend,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  introduced  and  which  I  further 
enlarged  on  last  night,  and  will  again,  through 
these  estimates,  provides  for  capital  grants  for 
water  supply  and  farm  drainage  to  meet  the 
requests  that  came  from  these  ARDA  people 
in  eastern  Ontario. 

Now  I  ask  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  he  speaking  for  the  people  of  •  eastern 
Ontario? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  irrelevant,  it  is  a 
member  of  this  Legislature. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Minister 
if  at  that  conference  on  February  1,  his 
department  or  any  other  department,  on  their 
initiative,  suggested  possible  programmes  in 
that  area  of  eastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer ) :  Well  maybe  we  will  get  an 
ARDA  programme  in  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:   I  am  hoping  so. 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  done  enough 
damage  there  already. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  irrelevancy  of  that 
reminds  me— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  is  irrelevant  about  it? 
Answer  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Minister  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Let  him  make 
the  decision. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  assume  the  answer  is 
no,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  idea  is  this.  You 
are  trying  to  get  me  to  say  that  our  depart- 
ment initiates  all  ARDA  programmes  in  the 
province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  asking  whether  you 
initiated  any  programmes,  not  all  programmes, 
any  programmes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  my  hon.  friend  would 
take  the  time  to  read  Hansard,  as  I  have  read 
Hansard,  he  would  know  that  the  onus  and 
responsibility  of  programmes  and  the  real 
vital  interest  of  ARDA,  is  founded  in  local 
people  and  what  they  want. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Blame  it  on  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  I  will  not  permit 
any  more  questions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
to  resume  his  seat.  The  Minister  has  indicated 
he  will  accept  no  more  questions  and  he  now 
has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  just  like  to 
refer  to  these  ARDA  programmes  and  come 
back   a   minute   to   what  the   leader   of   the 


Opposition  said  about  spending  this  money, 
that  we  should  have  rushed  into  this  pro- 
gramme, that  we  should  have  spent- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  what  is  all  this  lingo  when  he  is  quot- 
ing me  this  way?  If  he  wants  to  read  from 
Hansard,  fine,  but  I  did  not  use  the  words  that 
he  has  indicated. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  making  wild,  irre- 
sponsible statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  all  right,  I  will 
say  that  my  hon.— 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  ridiculous. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  have  offended  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, my  very  humble  apologies.  If  I  have 
said  what  he  did  not  say,  let  me  try  to  para- 
phrase what  he  did  say- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Do  not  paraphrase  it,  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  maybe  I  could  get 
it  for  him.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  get  it 
and  read  it  for  himself,  if  I  am  saying  some- 
thing wrong.    But  he  is  simply  suggesting— 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said  you  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  federal  programme,  and  you 
did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  all  right.  Thank 
you,  this  is  it.  I  am  pleased  to  know  exactly 
what  he  said  and  this  amounted  to  $7  million. 
This  is  what  he  said— $7  million.  So,  if  this 
is  correct,  let  me  suggest  this  to  him:  I  have 
tried  to  convince  you  that  we  have  pro- 
grammes going  on  in  this  province  that  were 
being  used  in  other  provinces  after  ARDA 
was  introduced  to  do  the  things  we  had 
already  done  here.  This  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  the  $7  million? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Actually  it  was  $10  million, 
closer  to  $11  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  I  would  suggest 
this,  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to 
say  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  we  used  our 
public  money  responsibly. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  if  he  thinks  there  is  any 
need  for  caution,  that  he  and  his  cohorts  in 
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the  Liberal  Party,  if  they  require  any  proof 
for  the  need  of  caution  in  the  spending  of 
pubhc  funds,  they  might  recall  the  results  of 
the  Quebec  election  and  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick by-election  and— 

Mr.   MacDonald:   These   people  that  turn 
every  issue  into  a  political  issue- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Nixon:  —a  great  help  to  the  farmers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  was  a  great  help  to 
the  farmers.  I  suggest  to  you,  my  friend,  and 
I  read  now  from  one  of  your  Liberal  Ministers 
at  Ottawa,  the  hon  Mr.  Sauve— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  have  asked  the 
Minister  if  he  will  stay  with  the  agriculture 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  am  trying  to  do 

my  best,  Mr.  Chairman.    May  I  just  simply 

read- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  a  failure  and  you 

do  not  know   it.    The   rest   of  the    Cabinet 

apparently  knows  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
realize  this  group  on  the  other  side  sure  like 
to  dish  it  out,  but  they  cannot  take  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  May  I  quote  from  the 
hon.  Maurice  Sauve,  the  Minister  of  Forestry 
in  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa,  who 
has  charge  of  the  administration  of  ARDA. 
In  a  press  release  that  Mr.  Sauve  made  on 
lune  3  last,  he  said  this,  referring  to  the 
land  consolidation  programme  that  was  an- 
nounced jointly  in  this  House  at  that  time 
and  which  he  announced  at  Ottawa: 

This  is  the  largest  consolidation  pro- 
gramme so  far  approved  under  the  ARDA 
agreement.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  pro- 
gramme and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
rural  economy  of  Ontario.  It  may  also  be 
a  model  for  the  consolidation  of  farms 
elsewhere  throughout  Canada. 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  statement.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  too  much  wrong  with  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  and  I  listened 
well.  I  listened  to  the  criticisms  that  were 
levelled  at  us  in  many  ways  and  I  could  not 
help  but  think,  as  I  listened  to  the  leader  of 


the  socialist  party,  that  in  all  the  years  I  have 
stood  in  this  House  and  have  read  the  past 
Hansards  for  a  number  of  years,  that  not  in 
one  single  illustration  did  he  present  a  con- 
structive idea  for  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.   Not  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Lots  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  thought  it  was  interest- 
ing last  night,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  he  stood 
here  with  his  unctuous  and  benign  manner 
and  said  that  "I  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Vineland  conference  but  I  have  a  confession 
to  make.  I  confess  that  I,  at  night,  went  out 
and  organized  political  meetings." 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  never  go 
to  political  meetings  do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  But  let  me  suggest  this. 
The  Vineland  conference  was  announced  here 
in  this  House  during  my  estimates  in  late 
June.  The  dates  were  set  and  the  hon. 
member  just  simply  went  out  and  organized 
meetings  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Vineland 
area,  so  that  he  could  capitalize  on  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —opportunities  of  the 
Vineland  conference  and  carry  out  his 
political  programme  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  went  at  his  own  expense 
which  is  something  different  from  the  Minis- 
ter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friend  has  lambasted  me  right,  left  and 
centre  about  the  divisions  in  the  farm  com- 
munity. I  want  to  ask  him  what  divisions  in 
the  farm  community  has  he  created?  I  want 
to  ask  him  about  some  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:   That  old  story  will  not  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  some  order.  I  sat  and 
listened  patiently  to  all  this— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  listened  patiently?  The 
Minister  has  become— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Out  of 
courtesy  to  the  Minister,  shall  we  now  listen, 
please? 

Mr.  E.  W.^  Sopha  (Sudbury):  It  sounded 
like  Napoleon's  farewell. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Why  do  you 
people  not  think  positively  once  in  a  while— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   I  am  surprised  to  see 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  here;  I  thought 
he  would  be  out  campaigning  for  the  federal 
leadership- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —or  the  federal  nomi- 
nation up  there  in  that  great  riding  of  Sud- 
bury. 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  to  wonder  with 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  coming  to  me  and 
saying,  "Look,  what  kind  of  a  deal  is  this 
man,  the  leader  of  the  socialist  party,  trying 
to  offer  us?  How  many  of  these  rumours  are 
true?"  I  can  think  of  people  who  have  said 
to  me,  "So-and-so  has  been  promised  a  job 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment that  the  leader  of  the  socialist  party 
dreams  of  forming  some  day  in  this  country 
of  ours".  Then  other  rumours  come  to  me 
to  the  effect  that,  "No,  we  did  not  hear  that; 
we  heard  it  was  somebody  else".  And  some- 
body else  says,  "I  have  the  job".  Now  really 
—really!  What  is  the  basis  of  it  all?  Are 
these  ill-founded  rumours?  Surely  they  must 
be!    I  would  think  they  were. 

And  then  I  think,  too,  of  the  time  when 
I  was  in  western  Canada  in  1937  and  I 
recall  very  well  standing  out  on  the  hills  in 
southwest  Saskatchewan  with  a  rancher  and 
we  looked  up— 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wish  I  had  been  there! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:   I  wish  you  had  been 
there  too.    Well,  we  stood  out  there  and  we 
looked  up  and  there  was  a  huge  bird  flying- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —and  I  asked  the 
rancher,  "What  is  that  bird?"  And  he  said, 
"That  is  a  turkey  buzzard."  So  I  said,  "I 
have  never  seen  one.  What  do  they  do?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "they  just  soar  around  up 
there  and  if  they  see  any  sort  of  a  situation 
which  they  think  they  can  take  over,  they 
will  swoop  down  and  pick  it  up."  And  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  fits  the  leader  of  the  socialist 
party  better  than  anything  I  can  ever 
describe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
plain, Mr.  Chairman.  The  issue  is  really 
worthy  of  protest  but  it  is  a  little  laughable 
and  I  think  that  is  the  way  it  should  be 
treated. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  may  well  be,  but 
I  would  say  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  becoming  the  big- 
gest joke  in  the  House  and  he  does  not 
realize   it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Is  that  a  fact?  Let  me 
say  tliis,  my  hon.  friend  may  be  becoming  a 
bit  of  a  joke,  too,  because  I  think  his  Marxist 
halo  is  starting  to  slip  around  his  socialist- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Could  I  have  that  again  from 
the  Minister?    I  missed  it  in  the  babble. 

Interjections   by  hon   members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Could  we  have  that  again, 
please? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  said  that  my  hon. 
friend's  Marxist  halo  was  starting  to  slip 
around  his  socialistic  front. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  wanted  to  get  it  again. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  that  his  request 
under  the  circumstances  does  not  constitute 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  does  not  know 
what  Marxism  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Is  that  right?  May  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend  if  he  does? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  a  good  deal  more 
about  it  than  you  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  do?    Then  I- 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  you  like  me  to  give 
you  a  little  course  on  both? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  indeed,  because  I 
believe  the  hon.  member,  to  sum  it  up  and 
to  avoid  his  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
would  really  have  to  say  that  Marxism  and 
socialism  are  one  and  the  same  thing! 

Interjections    by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Order, 
please.  Could  I  ask  the  Minister  to  get  back 
to  the  agricultural  estimates,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order,  please. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  does  not  know 
anything  about  agriculture,  so  let  us  have  a 
discussion  on  something  else. 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    I   am    glad   that   you 
know  about  Marxism  and  socialism- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  do  not  and  that  is 
the  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  something  that 
you  do  know,  and  I  know,  that  there  is  really 
no  difference  between  the  two,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  province 
knew  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  socialists  and  the  Marxists! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  old  baloney  you 
have  been  trying  to  sell  them  for  25  years, 
but  they  are  a  lot  smarter  than  you  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  may  well  be— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Members,  I  would 
ask  once  again  if  you  will  give  your  attention 
please,  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  I  ask  the  Minister  if  he  will,  to  stay 
with  the  agricultural  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  just  that,  but  I  felt  that  you  aflForded  my 
friends— with  great  respect,  sir- in  the  Opposi- 
tion parties,  very  ample  opportunity  to  de- 
scribe us  from  time  to  time  as  "people  who 
are  something  less  than  desirable  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,"  and  I  simply  wanted  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  through 
your  good  offices,  sir,  and  for  the  record  of 
Hansard  what  they  should  really  know,  and 
what  to  appreciate  about  people  who  would 
try  to  "con"  them  into  believing  that  their 
programmes  are  set  up  to  do  things  rather 
than  to  be  programmes  to  destroy  and  to 
discredit  the  traditions  and  the  opportunities 
that  Canadians  have  used  to  build  this  prov- 
ince and  this  great  nation  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  have  much  respect 
for  the  people  if  you  think  anyone  can  "con" 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  referred  a  moment  ago 
—I  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was 
no  policy,  that  there  was  no  programme  in 
the  socialist  party  of  this  province.  And  I 
ask  them  now,  where  is  the  socialist  pro- 
gramme for  Ontario  agriculture?  Is  it  the 
elimination  of  marketing  boards?  Is  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No!  No,  of  course  not! 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right,  look  at  your 
socialist  states.  Let  us  look  at  the  record: 
"No",  he  says.  "Oh,  no,  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  socialist  government." 

So  let  us  look  at  what  happened  in  Sas- 
katchewan. Saskatchewan  for  20  years  and 
not  a  single  marketing  plan  brought  in  in  all 
those  20  years! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Has  the  Minister  not  heard  of 
the  Saskatchewan  wheat  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  heard  of  the 
wheat  board  and  I  will  tell  you  who  brought 
the  wheat  board  in;  it  was  R.  B.  Bennett. 
R.  B.  Bennett  brought  in  the  wheat  board  and 
he  dragged  Saskatchewan  screaming  and  kick- 
ing into  the  effective  authority  of  the  wheat 
board  against  your  party's  opposition! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  wheat  pool  existed  long 
before  the  wheat  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Probably  that  was  one 

of  the  reasons- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  people  of  Saskatchewan 

built  their  own  organizations  and  the  same 

people  built  the  CCF. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  my  hon.  friends  over  there  in  the  socialist 
party- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  a  menace;  he  is  a 
disaster! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Is  that  right?  Well  all 
right,  at  least  I  am  the  fellow  who  is  here 
doing  the  talking  and  I  suggest  what  a  menace 
you  are  to  Ontario  farmers. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  this:  Is  your  social- 
ist programme  the  elimination  of  the  farm 
community  and  regimentation  of  the  farm 
community? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  not?  Well,  is  that 
not  great?  It  is  nice  to  know  these  things,  but 
you  see  there  are  people  in  this  country  who 
ought  to  know  these  kind  of  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  they  won't 
beheve  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Indeed,  they  are,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  you  as  well,  that  there  are 
people   in   this   country  who   really   are   not 
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fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  social- 
ism and  Marxism.  It  is  one  and  the  same 
thing  so  you  go  right  back  into  the  field  of 
communal  farms  and  state  control  and  regi- 
mentation. That  is  what  your  party  stands 
for. 

Mr.  Bryden:  These  ravings  are  produced 
by  total  ignorance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now,  my  hon.  friend  a 

few  minutes- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  say  what  you 

are  going  to  do  about  agriculture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will,  I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  fact  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  not  paying  any  attention. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  nationalized  the  cow. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  My  goodness  they  would  not 
stop  at  the  cow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  my  hon.  friend 
referred  to  pipeline  legislation  a  while  ago 
and  he  referred  to  an  illustration  of  the  inter- 
provincial,  I  believe,  pipeline  that  is  coming 
across  Ontario.  I  would  point  out  for  his 
information— I  am  sure  he  is  well  aware  of 
this— that  this  is  operating  under  federal 
franchise,  completely  outside  the  jurisdictional 
authority  of  this  province.  But  I  am  well 
aware  of  Peter  Lewington's  brief.  I  read 
Peter  Lewington's  brief  through  his  very 
great  kindness  in  showing  it  to  me,  prior  to 
his  presentation  at  Ottawa.  I  offered  him 
some  material  that  I  hope  was  useful  to  him 
in  that  presentation.  I  would  mention  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  House,  that 
this  business  of  top-soil  stripping  that  was 
included  in  the  Lake  Huron-London  pipe- 
line land  acquisition,  was  first  instigated  on 
that  pipeline  and  it  came  as  the  result  of  a 
discussion  that  took  place  in  my  own  home 
and  was  relayed  to  the  Ontario  water  re- 
sources commission.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
that  they  took  it  up.  It  was  one  of  the 
points  that  Mr.  Lewington  made,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adhered  to  by  the  government 
at  Ottawa. 

Now,  reference  was  made  as  well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  fact,  and  it  was  referred  to 
by  my  friend,  the  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
that  we  did  not  implement  the  25-cent  sub- 
sidy on  milk  last  spring  and  then  we  did 
implement  it  later  in  the  year. 

I  stood  in  this  House  and  defended  the 
position   that   we    took,    because    I    believed 


implicitly,  sincerely,  and  I  hope  as  honour- 
ably as  I  possibly  can,  that  there  had  to  be 
an  agreement  reached  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Quebec  and  the  government  of 
Ontario,  and  the  government  at  Ottawa  that 
there  should  be  national  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  industrial  milk  prices.  As  a  result 
of  our  adherence  to  that  simple  statement, 
we  were  able  to  arrive  finally  at  an  agree- 
ment between  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  Ottawa,  and  I  want  to 
read  excerpts  from  a  speech  that  was  made 
by  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Greene,  speaking  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Canada  in  Winnipeg  on 
January  17,  and  I  quote: 

The  past  year  or  so  has  seen  three 
important  and  significant  developments.  In 
Ontario  the  milk  marketing  board  has  been 
formed  and  is  now  in  operation.  Quebec 
producers  have  approved  the  plan  for 
control  of  industrial  milk  and  the  federa- 
tion of  industrial  milk  producers  has  been 
designated  to  administer  it  as  a  producers 
board  under  the  Quebec  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act. 

At  the  national  level  the  Canadian  dairy 
commission  has  been  established  and  will 
take  over  its  full  operating  function  on 
April  1.  For  the  first  time  with  any  farm 
product  we  now  have  provincial  boards 
and  a  national  board  with  authority  to  deal 
with  the  same  industry  in  their  respective 
areas  of  jurisdiction.  I  suppose  that  if  one 
were  asked  what  in  actual  operation  will  be 
the  respective  roles  of  the  provincial  and 
national  boards  one  might  put  it  this  way: 
The  Canadian  dairy  commission  will  com- 
pliment this  provincial  function  in  that  its 
responsibility  will  be  regulating  the  market- 
ing and  pricing  of  milk  or  perhaps  more 
probably  milk  products  that  move  in  inter- 
provincial  or  international  trade. 

In  this  area  the  commission  can  be  a 
very  powerful  factor.  An  an  illustration, 
provincial  boards  could  hardly  establish 
milk  prices  were  it  not  for  federal  inter- 
vention in  the  butter  and  powder  market. 
If  the  commission  is  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tive of  providing  efficient  producers  with 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  fair  return 
it  is  obvious  that  an  important  element  in 
that  will  be  the  funds  provided  by  govern- 
ment for  stabilization  purposes.  The  com- 
mission therefore  will  be  the  agency  to 
administer  those  funds. 

The  way  this  will  work  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment each  year  under  The  Stabilization 
Act  will  determine  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  it  will  make  available  to  the 
commission  to   stabilize  the  price   of  milk 
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and  cream.  In  arriving  at  this  figure  there 
will  of  course  be  a  calculation  of  a  support 
level  for  milk  and  cream,  an  assumption  of 
the  amount  of  that  which  can  be  secured 
from  the  market,  and  a  calculation  of  the 
deficiency  which  would  have  to  be  made 
up  by  direct  subsidies  in  the  cost  of 
supporting  prices  for  products.  The  money 
will  then  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mission which  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  the  Minister  an  outline  of  its  programme 
for  carrying  out  its  function  during  the 
year.  I  think  it  is  well  understood  and 
agreed  to  by  most  dairymen  that  there 
has  to  be  some  limitation  on  the  volume 
and  that  the  government  cannot  be 
expected  to  provide  subsidies  on  any 
volume  which  farmers  might  produce. 

A  sensible  procedure,  and  one  which  I 
think  most  dairymen  would  support,  would 
be  to  limit  the  total  volume  of  milk  to 
which  the  subsidy  would  apply  to  about 
the  amount  required  to  supply  dairy 
products  for  our  domestic  market.  This 
then  accepts  and  adopts  the  philosophy 
that  the  subsidy  is  a  consumer  subsidy  as 
its  benefit  is  passed  on  to  the  Canadian 
consumer. 

And   then   referring   to   quotas,    Mr.    Greene 
says: 

Quotas  of  course  do  not  need  to  be 
production  quotas.  They  could  be  price 
eligibility  quotas,  the  amounts  eligible  for 
subsidies  or  for  a  certain  price.  A  sounder 
dairy  industry  than  we  have  now  should 
not  be  expected  to  come  entirely  from 
higher  product  prices  or  government  subsi- 
dies. Some  of  it,  in  fact  quite  a  bit,  should 
come  from  structural  improvement  within 
the  industry  itself.  We  still  have  far  too 
many  small  production  units. 

As  you  know  we  started  the  present 
dairy  year  with  a  basic  support  level  of 
$4  for  3.5  milk  at  the  factory.  This  was 
achieved  through  a  combination  of  support 
prices  for  products  equivalent  to  $3.25  and 
a  direct  producer  subsidy  of  75  cents.  In 
September  we  added  two  cents  to  the 
butter  selling  price.  This  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  eight  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  jnilk  bringing  the  total  at  that 
point  to  $4.08.  There  followed  discussions 
between  myself  and  the  Ministers  of  Agri- 
culture for  Ontario  and  Quebec  which 
culminated  in  an  announcement  which  was 
made  on  October  4,  1966.  The  arrange- 
ment which  was  announced  at  that  time 
was  that  Ontario  would  provide  a  subsidy 
at    the    rate    of    25    cents    per    hundred 


pounds  until  April  1,  1967.  Quebec  of 
course  was  already  paying  a  subsidy  of 
17.5  cents  in  the  summer  and  35  cents  in 
the  winter. 

And  I  would  interject  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Ontario  subsidy  included,  as  well, 
ten  cents  per  pound  liutter  fat  to  farm- 
separated  cream.  The  announcement  said, 
and  I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Greene: 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  the  Canadian 
dairy  commission  should  assume  complete 
responsibility  for  support  and  subsidization 
of  manufacturing  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  dairy  year  on  April  1,  1967.  The 
support  programme  to  be  estabhshed  at 
that  time  will  include  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  at  least  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight basis  3.5  per  cent  milk.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  would  withdraw  subsidies  as  of 
March  31,  1967  and  that  it  was  essential 
that  provincial  mechanisms  be  in  effect 
that  would  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
programme  accrue  to  the  producers.  The 
Ministers  recognize  that  the  Canadian 
dairy  commission,  in  implementing  a  pro- 
gramme for  the  forthcoming  year,  might 
need  to  utilize  price  eligibility  quotas 
should  the  supply-demand  situation  so 
require. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the 
announcement  and  I  continue  to  read  from 
Mr.  Greene's  speech: 

Now,  that  is  a  firm  commitment  that  all 
support  and  subsidization  is  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  dairy  commission 
starting  April  1  next,  that  Ontario  and 
Quebec  will  be  withdrawing  from  sub- 
sidies as  of  that  date  and  that  the  federal 
support  would  be  increased  by  at  least 
25  cents  at  that  time  bringing  it  to  a  total 
of  at  least  $4.33.  It  is  a  commitment  for 
which  the  Canadian  dairy  commission  will 
be  responsible  for  implementing. 

Now  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
fairly  clear  indication  of  the  success  of  the 
deliberations  that  went  on  endlessly  last 
summer,  to  try  to  get  this  agreement  reached 
and  I  feel  now  that  with  the  announcement 
and  the  appointment  of  a  national  dairy  com- 
mission that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  period 
when  industrial  milk  prices  will  reflect  the 
unified  price  structure  that  can  be  obtained 
through  a  national  approach  to  this.  I  simply 
point  these  things  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
being  a  sound  and  valid  reason  for  our 
government's  introduction  of  milk  subsidies 
at  the  beginning  of  October— simply  to  bring 
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this   agreement   about  which  was  a  part  of 
the  agreement  that  was  formed.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote   101: 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  first  vote  and 
I  was  going  to  say  that— I  was  going  to 
comphment  the  Minister  on  his  introductory 
remarks— he  kept  them  brief  this  year  and 
they  were  to  the  point,  followed  by  the 
speech  by  my  hon.  friend  for  Huron-Bruce 
and  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  though  we  now 
find  that  he  has  actually  divided  his  speech 
into  two  parts  and  I  would  draw  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  an 
innovation  that  I  am  sure  you  have  taken 
note  of.  It  may  well  be  that  the  other  Min- 
isters would  like  to  do  the  same  thing.  I  do 
not  consider  it  really  much  of  an  advance, 
myself,  that  normally  in  the  past  the  Minis- 
ters have  seen  fit  to  answer  specific  questions, 
or  to  hold  them  over  for  the  vote  with  which 
they  had  some  concern. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Excuse  me— I  was  going  to 
say  that  perhaps  I  should  interject  at  this 
time  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  observed 
procedure  of  this  House  to  allow  the  three 
opening  speeches;  then  the  Minister  has  an 
opportunity  to  reply,  and  then  we  immedi- 
ately go  into  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  well  I  thought  really  that 
my  own  memory  of  it  was  that  the  answering 
of  questions  was  about  the  extent  of  it,  but 
it  is  quite  all  right,  of  course.  The  Minister 
has  introduced  his  remarks,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  milk  subsidy,  that  have  been 
interesting  and  valuable.  Now  in  three  of 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  these  estimates, 
there  has  been  some  consideration  given  to 
the  possibility  of  this  national  conference  that 
the  Minister  supports  as  do  we  all.  Over  the 
past  year  there  have  been  many  remarks 
made  by  the  Minister  and  others  that  would 
indicate  that,  gradually,  we  are  losing  more 
and  more  of  the  responsibilities  that  have 
been  ours  in  agriculture,  in  this  province, 
over  a  good  many  years.  Now  I  believe  at 
the  time  of  The  British  North  America  Act, 
when  the  fathers  of  Confederation  were  divid- 
ing the  responsibility  between  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  they  could  not 
make  up  their  mind  really  about  agriculture 
and  left  it  at  both  levels. 

It  has  been  difficult  ever  since  to  decide, 
except  for  convenience,  what  the  line  of 
demarcation    has    been    between    these    two 


jurisdictions.  I  believe  now  that  the  balance 
is  shifting  more  and  more  toward  the  federal 
level.  We  have  all  said,  I  believe,  in  all 
parties,  that  marketing  boards,  particularly 
for  some  commodities,  are  much  better  admin- 
istered under  federal  jurisdiction  and  would 
work  to  the  benefit  of  all  farmers  in  Canada 
if  they  were  not  partitioned  among  the  prov- 
inces. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  good  many  of  the 
support  programmes  that  have  been  in  use 
ill  the  provinces  in  past  years  but  are  gradu- 
ally coming  under  the  general  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  federal  government.  Now 
I  believe,  myself,  that  the  conference  the 
Minister  refers  to  will  be  called,  and  it  will 
be  a  very  important  one  because  it  will  put 
down  very  definitely  what  the  new  areas  of 
responsibility   are. 

The  Minister  will  be  going  to  the  confer- 
ence—assuming there  have  not  been  any  seri- 
ous changes  in  the  Ministry  by  that  time— and 
I  was  wondering  if  he  would  comment,  as  a 
part  of  the  first  vote,  what  he  sees  as  the 
inimediate  future  in  the  change  in  responsi- 
bihty  with  regard  to  the  federal  jurisdiction 
in  agriculture  and  also  the  provincial  juris- 
dictions. 

There  is  obviously  going  to  be  a  shift  of 
some  responsibility  for  marketing;  there  is  a 
shift  of  the  responsibility  for  subsidies;  tliere 
is  still  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
shared  responsibility  for  agricultural  rehabili- 
tation and  development  does  apply  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  Minister  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  during  the  first  pro- 
gramme there  was  to  be  nothing  offered  that 
was  of  much  use  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Now  I  really  believe  that  this  conference,  and 
the  Minister  may  very  well  be  our  chief  dele- 
gate from  this  province,  tliat  this  conference 
will  have  great  and  significant  importance  for 
the  years  that  lie  ahead.  It  in  fact  will  be  a 
Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference  on  a 
smaller  scale,  where  those  immediately  con- 
cerned with  agriculture  will  be  laying  out 
the  guide  lines  for  the  immediate  future- 
five  and  ten  years.  I  would  be  interested  to 
hear  what  the  Minister's  views  would  be 
and  just  what  the  new  sharing  of  responsibil- 
ity should  be  in  these  years  and  what,  in  his 
view,  will  be  changes  to  which  we  can  look 
forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  would  say  that,  to  my  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  such  conference  called. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  all  suggested  that  it 
should  be  and  I  believe  it  would  be  called— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  and  frankly  we 
would  welcome  the  opportunity.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  sat  down  and  examined  these 
very  things  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  suggested.  I  feel  that  there  are 
always  grey  areas  in  extension  services,  or 
in  research.  This  is  why  we  have  tried  to 
coordinate,  in  the  Ontario  research  institute, 
the  federal  research  programme— because  the 
director  of  the  federal  research  programme 
is  a  member  of  the  Ontario  research  institute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  director  of  the 
Ontario  research  institute  is  presently  carry- 
ing out  a  study  with  the  federal  government 
across  Canada  and  on  an  international  basis, 
to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  overlapping  in 
research  activities  to  ensure  that  the  research 
dollar  is  not  being  expended  unwisely  at 
either  level.  I  think  these  are  good  things. 
I  think  they  illustrate  how  we  could  best  pro- 
ceed in  other  areas.  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gramme that  was  so  well  enunciated  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Green,  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
is  an  indication  of  other  programmes  that 
could  be  established  along  this  line  because 
there  is  a  very  great  problem  in  the  inter- 
provincial  movement  of  farm  products.  We 
would  like  to  see  a  clarification,  albeit  it 
might  well  become  an  interprovincial  rela- 
tionship that  might  affect  regions  rather  than 
on  a  large  federal  basis. 

These  are  things  that  I  think  have  to  be 
discussed.  To  my  knowledge,  if  there  is  a 
conference  proposed,  we  have  not  seen  any- 
thing on  the  agenda,  but  I  believe  that  there 
are  areas  that  we  could  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  expenditure  of  funds  at 
either  level. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
tell  the  House  his  views,  if  he  possibly  can 
under  these  circumstances,  as  to  the  future 
of  our  marketing  legislation.  I  cannot  quote 
the  Minister  on  this  but  I  know  other  respon- 
sible people  have  said  that  the  future  must 
surely  lie  with  federal  marketing  legislation 
and  federal  boards.  I  wonder  if  the  Minis- 
ter believes  that  this  does  lie  in  the  future 
for  Ontario  and,  to  avoid  the  overlapping 
that  he  has  suggested,  we  might  find  our- 
selves specifically  withdrawing  from  this  field, 
if  in  fact  the  federal  marketing  boards  do 
come  into  being.  This  could  include  milk  and 
it  could  include  many  of  the  other  individual 
products  that  we  are  concerned  with. 

Now  secondly,  and  very  specifically,  the 
Minister  has  been  loathe  to  accept  in  the  past, 
any  extension  of  our  subsidy  responsibility. 
Yet,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  necessary  to  step 
into  these  fields.    It  may  come  again.    Now 


I  wonder  if  he  could  underline  what  this 
responsibility  really  is.  Are  there  certain 
products  that  are  so  regional  that  they  would 
be  only  the  responsibility  of  this  province? 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:   First  of  all  I  see  no 

diminishing  of  the  importance  of  commodity 
marketing  boards  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  expansion  of  such 
boards  in  other  jurisdictions,  because  it  simply 
makes  it  possible  then  for  the  federal 
authority  that  would  be  established,  in  this 
instance,  as  an  illustration,  the  national  dairy 
commission,  to  work  with  the  respective  pro- 
vincial or,  if  necessary,  regional  marketing 
boards. 

I  think  that  herein  lies  the  great  strength 
of  marketing  legislation  in  an  interprovincial 
or  national  relationship,  because  the  inter- 
provincial movement  of  farm  products  is,  of 
course,  a  federal  responsibility  in  as  far  as 
inspection  and  grading  is  concerned.  So  I  see 
no  particular  problem  there. 

There  are  certainly  regional  crops— crops 
that  can  be  grown  in  our  particular  region 
that  are  not  grown  in  others  and  there  are 
some  crops  that  may  be  associated  with  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  specifically  a  regional 
crop  that  can  be  grown  in  other  jurisdictions 
as  well,  so  that  is  an  extremely  difficult 
question  to  answer. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  several  questions  relating 
to  the  policy  of  the  department  that  he  within 
this  first  vote  and  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
to  comment  on  press  articles  that  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  this  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  to  encourage  specializa- 
tion of  farm  operations  in  certain  areas,  is  now 
shifting  slightly  towards  that  of  a  diversified 
farm  operation.  I  believe  this  was  reported 
in  the  London  Free  Press  and  picked  up  in 
some  of  my  local  weeklies,  and  I  specifically 
ask  the  Minister  that  if  this  emphasis  is  now 
shifting,  just  how  the  capital  costs,  that  the 
farmers  would  have  to  become  involved  in, 
could  be  handled  and  whether,  under  your 
new  grants  for  capital  purposes,  would  this 
play  any  role  in  this  shift  in  emphasis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  I  think  my  hon.  friend  is  referring 
to  a  statement  that  is  attributed  to  me  and 
which  I  made  at  the  opening  of  western 
Ontario  agricultural  school  farmers'  week  in 
which  I  asked  the  question— "Should  farmers 
not  consider  the  inherent  dangers  that  can 
occur  when  they  carry  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket?"  I  think  those  were  the  words  I 
used. 
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Now  it  was  taken  up  as  a  criticism  of 
specialization.  It  was  certainly  not  intended 
as  any  criticism  of  specialization,  but  I  believe 
that  there  are  inherent  dangers.  For  instance, 
there  was  abundant  evidence  of  this  last  year 
of  farmers  who  had  all  corn,  or  all  tomatoes, 
or  some  other  particular  crop,  that  was  lost 
and  they  had  not  anything  to  fall  back  on. 
Now  there  are  some  who  feel  that  this  method 
may  be  worth  taking  the  risk. 

Having  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  I  have 
had  some  doubts  about  carrying  all  the  eggs 
in  one  basket,  as  it  were.  I  believe  that  our 
Department  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
reports  would  indicate,  that  over  the  years, 
the  farmers  that  have,  perhaps,  a  source  of 
income  from  two  or  three  sources  were  those 
who  could  sustain  a  loss  in  any  particular 
field  and  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  of  time 
they  might  come  out  much  more  effectively 
and,  perhaps,  in  better  financial  shape,  than 
those  who  specialized  in  any  one  particular 
line.  Now  I  know  my  hon.  friend  has  men- 
tioned that  there  are  high  capital  costs  as- 
sociated with  diversification.  Sometimes  it  is 
worth  having  some  investment  in  capital  costs 
for  diversification.  For  instance,  the  fact  that 
I  was  trying  to  convey— and  I  might  not  have 
done  it  as  well  as  I  should— was  that,  for 
instance,  there  are  those  who  grow  corn  as 
a  cash  crop.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  some 
place  along  the  line  here  for  some  of  this 
corn  stover  that  you  know  so  well  exists  in 
southwestern  Ontario  to  the  extent  of  375,000 
acres  more  or  less,  in  round  figures,  that  is 
ploughed  back  into  the  ground  every  year- 
could  it  not  be  used  to  carry  some  beef  cow 
herds?  It  has  been  proven  by  research  at  the 
western  Ontario  agricultural  school  that  it 
can  be  done  and  that  it  can  be  done  ap- 
parently economically.  Now  if  this  is  the  case 
is  not  this  an  opportunity  for  a  farmer  to 
diversify?  The  capital  grants  programme  that 
has  been  introduced— and  that  incidentally  is 
in  the  main  office  vote  here— can  be  used  for 
many  purposes  that  would  be  associated  with 
that  capital  cost  diversification. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Might  I  ask  further  of  the 
Minister— and  this  is  related  to  the  particular 
problem  in  my  own  riding  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  which  seems  to  fluctuate 
advantageously  for  the  farmers  to  a  great 
degree.  Does  the  Minister  or  the  department 
feel  that  we  should  continue  in  this  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  to  the  extent  that  we 
should,  or  should  we  be  planning  to  move 
out  of  certain  crops  such  as  lettuce,  which 
one  year  is  good  and  the  next  three  years  is 
bad?  Has  the  department  given  any  long- 
range  look  into  this  matter  or  should  we  get 


out  of  the  business  altogether  and  just  import 
this   particular   crop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question  at  the  moment.  It  may 
well  be  that  there  is  a  study  on  in  this 
particular  field— a  survey  being  done  through 
our  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment that  might  very  well  indicate  the 
answers  to  the  hon.  member's  question.  I  do 
not  have  them  at  my  disposal  because  I  do 
not  think  the  report  is  completed  as  yet. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Might  I  ask  further  of  the 
Minister— I  know  that  requests  have  come  in 
from  the  greenhouse  industry  which  is  going 
through  a  bad  state  at  this  point  with  disease 
in  their  tomatoes— is  the  department  con- 
sidering, Mr.  Chairman,  or  will  they  consider, 
any  long-term  loans  should  these  people  or 
this  industry  itself  get  into  very  dire  straits 
because  of  their  extreme  specialization? 
Would  this  be  considered  if  things  get  worse? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  purely  hypothetical  question  and  would 
have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits  at  the 
time  if  we  should  be  approached  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Therefore,  if  extreme  cases 
have  arisen,  applications  could  be  made  direct 
to  the  Minister  with  the  pertinent  facts  and 
consideration  would  be  given? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  are  always  ready  to 
listen  to  any  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  101  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  that  is,  the  first  item. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  can  go  through  it  item 
by  item.  I  have  been  considering  all  items 
under  vote  101. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  might  say  something  more, 
then,  about  one  of  the  items  here  which  is  the 
$10  million  capital  grants  that  we  are  all  so 
concerned  with.  I  know  the  Minister  already 
has  given  considerable  indication  of  what 
this  would  be  for.  I  wonder  if  he  could  give 
us  some  more  specifics  as  to  how  this  $10 
million  will  be  allocated  among  the  various 
areas  of  need.  He  has  indicated  that  drainage 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  ones. 
Comparing  it  with  programmes  in  other  prov- 
inces—I know  that  in  Quebec  they  have  given 
assistance  for  the  purchase  of  bulk  milk  tanks, 
I  believe,  and  the  provisions  of  adequate  milk 
houses  which  would  come  up  to  standard. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  programmes  of 
this  type  and  if  the  Minister  could  give  us  a 
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little    more    detail    about   this    it   would    be 
appreciated. 

Secondly,  I  wonder  how  this  $10  million 
would  be  administered  across  the  province. 
Will  the  local  county  representatives  of  the 
department  have  the  main  responsibility  for 
accepting  the  applications  or  will  there  be  a 
group  of  people  with  this  as  their  main  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  answer  this  question  as  to  how  cap- 
ital grants  will  apply.  First  of  all  we  have  the 
$500  grant  for  farm  ponds,  which  is  approved 
by  the  extension  engineers;  the  application  is 
submitted  to  our  extension  branch,  is  exam- 
ined, and  if  everything  is  in  order,  it  is 
then  submitted  to  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management,  who  pay  the 
$500— or  the  maximum  grant  up  to  $500— 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  up  to  $500.  This  is  an 
ARDA  project.  Half  of  the  money  is  recover- 
able from  Ottawa. 

In  the  second  instance,  40  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  fence  row  removal.  Both  of  these 
are  provincewide  programmes— 40  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  fence  row  removal  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500.  Now  the  new  capital 
grants  programme  provides  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  drilling,  boring  or  digging  a  well  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $500,  applicable  to  any 
farmer  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  according 
to  the  schedule  that  we  have  laid  down.  The 
$1,000  grant  that  I  mentioned  is  applicable  to 
any  farmer  with  a  gross  income  from  farm- 
ing of  $3,000,  on  drainage,  on  the  renovation 
or  erection  of  farm  buildings— greenhouses, 
sheds,  paving  barnyards,  building  liquid 
silos,  grain  storage,  packing  plants,  packing 
manure  storage  tanks,  tobacco  kilns— practi- 
cally the  whole  gamut. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  $3,000  limit-how  does 
that  apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  A  maximum  of  $1,000. 
The  farmer  can  apply  for  one  third  of  the 
cost  of  any  one  or  a  combination  of  those  I 
have  just  mentioned  up  to  a  mixmum  of 
$1,000  per  farmer.  So  that  in  total,  a  farmer 
in  Ontario  can  now  qualify  for  $2,500  m 
capital  grants. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  is  there  a  limit  on  his  own 
income? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  no  limit  on  his 
income. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  limit  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  no  hmit  on  his  own 
income.     If  he    receives    $3,000    gross   from 


farming,  he  qualifies,  but  this  is  not  on  a 
per-farm  basis,  it  is  on  a  per-farmer  basis. 
I  want  to  make  that  emphatically  clear. 
There  are  no  capital  grants  on  equipment, 
such  as  bulk  tanks  or  other  types  of  farm 
equipment.  This  is  only  on  buildings,  drain- 
age or  wells,  water  supply. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  would  it  be  administered 
then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  will  be  administered 
through  the  advisory  services  of  the  exten- 
sion branch  of  our  department,  who  will  try 
and  help  the  farmer  plan  to  use  the  money 
under  this  capital  grant,  to  help  him  first  of 
all  save  labour,  to  develop  an  eflBcient  pro- 
duction unit  and  be  of  benefit  to  him  as  a 
farm  operator. 

The  application  will  be  submitted  through 
the  extension  branch- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Does  that  mean  the  agricultural 
representative? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  through  the  agri- 
cultural representative,  and  the  extension 
branch  specialists,  the  engineers  and  those 
who  are  associated  with  the  department  m 
the  field,  that  is,  the  farm  management 
people.  The  application  will  come  in  to 
Toronto  and  it  will  be  administered  by  the 
central  office,  the  finance  and  administration 
division  of  our  department  under  Mr. 
Arbuckle. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Finally,  just  a  couple  more 
questions.  Does  it  require  any  legislation 
and  when  does  it  become  effective? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  it  does  not  require 
legislation.  And  it  will  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Effective 
immediately,  we  hope  to  get  right  on  it. 

I  neglected,  Mr.  Chairman— if  I  may  re- 
turn to  this  capital  grants  business— to  say 
that  there  is  still  a  grant  available  for  hous- 
ing of  seasonal  farm  workers  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  areas. 

Mr.   Nixon:    Included  in  the   $10   milhon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  that  is  extra. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  did  I  understand 
him  to  say  that  there  would  be  a  maximum 
of  $2,500  grant  per  farmer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  but  that  is  includ- 
ing all  those  that  I  mentioned,  $500  on  the 
farm  pond,  $500  on  fence  row  removal,  $500 
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on  a  well  and  $1,000  on  drainage  or  build- 
ings, making  a  total  of  $2,500. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  realize  there  are  bound  to 
be  problems  in  connection  with  this  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Minister  on  this 
programme  because  I  think  it  will  be  very 
satisfactory,  sir,  and  many  of  the  farmers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  will  require  this 
assistance.  They  really  have  required  it  for 
some  years.  But  when  the  Minister  said  "per 
farmer"  may  I  ask,  what  would  happen  if 
there  were  two  farmers,  say  two  brothers, 
who  are  farmers,  no  question  about  it,  on 
one  farm?    Could  they  qualify  for— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  a  farm  unit. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  the  maximum  would  be 
$2,500?   For  the  farm  unit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Realizing  too  that  in  many 
programmes  of  various  governments  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  people  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  how  much  each  farmer  might  have 
in  the  form  of  money— that  is,  if  we  do  not 
require  a  means  test  particularly  or  do  not 
desire  it,  but  nevertheless  there  are  some 
farmers,  a  small  percentage  of  them,  who  are 
making  a  considerable  amount  of  money  in 
the  province,  who  run  large  units.  I  am 
thinking  about,  maybe,  tobacco  farmers  who 
have  been  in  the  business  for  10,  15  or  20 
years.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  feel  that  they 
should  qualify  for  this  grant  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  would  say  this, 
that  they  are  farmers  and  they  should  qualify. 
How  can  we  discriminate  in  this  particular 
way?  I  feel  that  they  are  in  effect  farmers. 
While  you  may  question  their  right  to  qualify 
for  a  grant  of  this  kind,  I  feel  that  many  of 
those  people  are  contributing  very  sub- 
stantially through  income  tax  and  through  the 
taxation  on  the  property,  that  they  own  and 
operate— the  assessment  that  is  levied  against 
them— I  feel  that  they  are  quite  entitled  to 
participate  in  this  grant. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Then  may  I  ask  this:  Prob- 
ably this  is  a  technical  question  and  I 
realize— I  do  not  want  to  try  to  put  the 
Minister  on  the  spot.  I  think,  as  I  said  to 
start  with,  that  he  is  doing  a  good  job  in 
this  particular  connection;  but  supposing  he 
put  up  a  building  and  he  got  a  direct  grant 
from  the  government,  from  the  Minister's 
department— how  about  the  depreciation  on 
that?  Can  he  turn  around  and  write  it  off 
for  income  tax  purposes? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  grant 
is  simply  on  a  capital  basis  and  the  writing- 
off  of  the  capital  asset  through  depreciation 
will  apply  here  the  same  as  it  does  anywhere 
else.  This  is  a  grant  towards  that  capital 
asset. 

I  would  like  to  explain  one  thing  more  if 
I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  will  clarify  the 
points  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made 
that  I  did  not  quite  enunciate  fully  enough. 
And  that  is  in  regard  to  the  application  for 
these  capital  grants  for  specific  farm  purposes, 
using  as  an  illustration  the  paving  of  a  yard. 
The  grants  will  be  based  on  so  much  per 
square  foot  in  the  covering  of  that  yard.  If 
it  is  the  building  of  a  silo  it  will  be  based 
on  so  much  per  ton  or  per  cubic  foot  of  grain 
storage  and  what-have-you.  So  that  if  the 
farmer  decides  that  he  is  going  to  pave  the 
yard  himself  or  he  is  going  to  build  his  own 
milk  house,  he  will  qualify  for  so  much  grant. 
And  this  will  avoid  any  suggestion  or  any 
suspicion  that  there  could  be  any  type  of 
deals  made— and  I  am  sure  there  would  not 
be— but  there  could  be  a  suspicion  here  that 
perhaps  a  contractor  might  try  to  up  the 
price.  This  will  apply  on  a  worked-out 
schedule.  Supposing  the  price  of,  we  will  say, 
paving  a  yard  is,  for  round  figures,  30  cents 
a  square  foot— I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  right  or  not,  but  we  will  use  that  as  an 
illustration— 10  cents  a  square  foot  would  be 
available  as  a  grant.  And  supposing  it  cost 
the  farmer  $400-no,  that  is  not  a  good 
illustration— $300,  supposing  it  cost  a  farmer 
$300  for  the  cement  and  the  gravel  and  he 
did  the  work  himself.  He  would  qualify  for 
one  third  of  the  $300,  which  is  $100.  Then 
he  decides  that  he  wants  to  build  a  milk 
house  and  this  milk  house  may  cost  him 
$1,500.  He  gets  $500  there,  which  is  $600. 
Then  next  year,  or  two  or  three  years  hence 
he  decides  that  he  needs  a  new  silo  or  he 
needs  a  new  grain  storage,  the  same  thing 
would  apply  there.  So  he  does  not  have  to 
spend  it  all  in  one  year,  it  can  be  spread  out. 
But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  base  the  grant  on  a 
per-unit  basis  rather  than  on  the  actual  one- 
third  basis. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
is  it  the  department's  intention  to  have  book- 
lets or  something  like  that  go  out  to  the 
farmers  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  explain 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  we  will  have  a 
special  booklet  printed  on  capital  grants  and 
we  will  make  them  available  throughout  the 
province  to  explain  this. 
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Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that  there  are  grants  available  for 
the  drilling  of  wells.  On  Amherst  Island, 
which  I  represent,  water  is  a  problem  because 
many  of  the  wells  are  dry,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  water  through  this  particular  limestone. 
I  was  wondering  if  these  same  grants  could 
be  provided  for  bringing  water  up  from  the 
lake  where  it  is  a  fairly  expensive  proposition 
in  that  you  have  to  blast  a  ditch  from  the 
bam  down  to  the  lake  through  the  limestone. 
And  I  am  just  wondering  if  that  same  grant 
would  be  available  for  that  way  to  obtain 
water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  new  proposition  and  quite  frankly  I 
see  nothing  wrong  with  it.  I  would  feel  this 
was  a  means— we  want  to  get  water  for  the 
farmers  and  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  bring 
it  from  a  lake,  why,  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  It  seems  like  a  sensible  suggestion 
and  we  will  try  and  incorporate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Essex 
South. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that 
the  Minister  is  talking  to  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  with  regard  to  exempting  certain 
farm  equipment  from  sales  tax,  such  as  tires 
and  batteries.  I  would  ask  if  he  might  con- 
sider tomato  hampers,  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  handling  of  this  product  and  the 
processing  equipment.  I  feel  that  these  should 
be  exempt  and  I  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  battle  going  on  between  the  procesors,  the 
farmers  and  the  tax  department  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
these  exempt  from  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  would  not  be  before 

us  under  this  vote- 
Mr.  Paterson:  It  is  a  matter  of  policy,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kent  East. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  about 
grants  for  grain  storage.  Does  this  cover  the 
corn  cribs  in  southwestern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Spence:  Whether  it  is  a  building  or 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Spence:  Whether  it  is  a  building  or 
whether  it  is  not  a  building— a  com  crib  is 
different  from  a  building  in  many  cases. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it  is  a  structure 
and  I  would  think  with  all  due  respect  to— 
and  I  assume  that  my  hon.  friend  is  suggest- 
ing corn  cribs,  or  snow  fence  com  cribs?  Is 
that  what  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  Spence:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  think  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  discretion  exercised 
there- 
Mr.  Spence:  I  just  want  to  get  it  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  had  a  few  of 
of  those  snow-fence  com  cribs,  and  probably 
my  hon.  friend  has  too,  and  they  are  not 
noted  for  long  duration.  I  think  that  if  we 
are  going  to  put  public  money  into  a  project, 
we  want  to  see  that  it  is  a  useful  project  and 
that  it  is  going  to  be  there  for  the  farmer  to 
use  for  a  while. 

If  a  man  is  going  to  put  up  a  regular  corn 
crib— that  has  a  real  degree  of  permanency 
in  that  he  may  line  it  or  put  snow  fence  on 
the  inside  of  it  or  something  like  that— then 
I  think  that  he  should  qualify,  but  if  he  is 
just  going  to  put  circular  snow  fence  com 
cribs  around  the  farm,  I  would  have  some 
reservations  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  agree  with  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  what  went  into  the 
Minister's  decision  that  $10  million  would  be 
the  appropriate  amount  and  that  this  would 
go  on  over  the  years.  We  have  been  doing 
quite  a  bit  of  arithmetic  here  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  would  be  about  4,000  farmers 
who  could  avail  themselves  of  the  maximum 
grant,  if  that  is  correct.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis,  or  if  the  Minister  believes  that 
perhaps  there  will  not  be  that  many  farmers 
to  make  use  of  this.  I  suppose  they  would 
have  to  meet  it  with  about  another  $4,000  or 
$5,000  themselves  in  order  to  make  use  of 
the  maximum  grant. 

Would  it  be  possible,  if  this  were  oversub- 
scribed—if that  is  the  right  word— that  you 
would  have  sufficient  funds  to  accommodate 
it  within  the  first  few  years,  or  whether  it 
would  be  on  a  first-come-first-served  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  intention  is— and  I 
must  confess  that  when  we  set  $10  million 
there,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  exactly  how 
much  demand  there  will  be  on  it.  I  refer  to 
the    farm    pond    policy,    for    instance— about 
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1,500  ponds  in  three  years.  You  might  say 
that  that  does  not  seem  hke  very  many;  on 
the  other  hand,  some  may  say  that  it  seems 
like  a  great  many. 

As  far  as  the  first-come-first-served  basis  is 
concerned,  that  does  not  apply,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  applications?  Even  though 
they  go  beyond— 

Hon.   Mr.   Stewart:   Absolutely,   absolutely. 

I  would  say  this  with  reference  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  that  we  cannot  put  $10 
million  in  the  Budget  and  then  pay  out  $20 
million,  but  they  will  be  paid.  I  want  to  leave 
with  the  positive  statement  that  a  man  does 
not  have  to  dash  in  and  make  an  application 
to  throw  up  a  building  that  he  has  not  really 
planned  out  too  well  just  to  be  sure  that  he 
is  going  to  qualify.   He  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  so  far  supported,  over  the 
years,  the  capital  grant  system.  Certainly  we 
welcome  the  system  as  it  is  presently  under- 
taken by  the  Minister  and  by  his  department. 
The  one  area  that  concerns  me  just  a  trifle  in 
this  whole  regard  is  the  capital  grant  system 
as  it  applies  to  drainage. 

I  think  one  of  the  limiting  factors  in  the 
whole  business  of  drainage  is  the  facilities, 
the  machinery,  with  which  to  do  the  draining. 
Those  machines  are  in  very  limited  use;  at 
least,  there  are  very  few  of  them  across  this 
province.  I  would  foresee  competition  among 
them  under  this  particular  programme.  I 
think  there  will  be  a  bit  of  a  scramble  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  to  catch  up  with  their 
drainage  programme.  This  being  so,  I  can 
see  competition  among  the  existing  machines 
within  the  province.  Hence,  the  rise  in  prices 
for  doing  the  job. 

So,  in  the  final  analysis,  perhaps  the  capital 
grant  as  it  applies  to  the  farmer  who  under- 
takes drainage  will  have  very  little  beneficial 
effect  because  it  will  be  eaten  up  in  added 
costs  because  of  the  extra  competition  due  to 
farmers  who  want  to  get  the  work  caught  up 
in  terms  of  getting  their  farms  properly 
drained,  and  so  on. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  the 
department  undertaking  to  give  incentives  to 
people  to  buy  additional  machines  so  that, 
at  the  initial  stages  at  least,  this  problem 
could  be  resolved.  I  think  that,  over  the  long 
haul,  it  will  not  be  a  problem,  but  I  think 
it  will  be,  initially. 


I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  have  any 
comments  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose what  the  hon.  member  has  suggested 
would  apply  to  many  fields  of  construction 
equipment  other  than  to  drainage.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  a  major  problem 
because  the  programme  extends  over  12 
years.  In  the  drainage  work  that  farmers 
normally  do,  they  try  to  get  it  done  in  the 
year  they  want  to  get  it  in.  But  there  are 
many  of  us  who  do  not  succeed,  and  it  has 
to  be  laid  over  for  another  year.  This  is 
the  advantage  of  this  programme,  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  done  in  the  one  year. 

I  would  hesitate  to  suggest,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  member  does  not  want  to 
suggest,  that  everyone  should  dash  out  and 
buy  a  drainage  machine.  We  do  not  have 
grants  available,  nor  do  we  have  loans  avail- 
able in  our  department  for  such  equipment. 

I  just  throw  this  out  as  a  possibility,  that 
under  The  Federal  Machineries'  Syndicate 
Loans  Act  that  was  implemented  by  the  fed- 
eral government  a  few  years  ago,  there  may 
be  a  possibility  in  this.  Supposing  that  two 
or  three  farmers— and  I  believe  that  the 
minimum  number  is  three— wanted  to  go 
together  and  buy  a  machine,  they  might  do 
so.  I  can  foresee,  in  some  areas  of  Ontario 
where  drainage  is  very  badly  needed  and 
where  I  hope  that  this  capital  grant  will 
have  wide  application,  that  some  farmers 
will  find  that  they  need  another  drainage 
machine  in  this  area,  and  will  explore  the 
possibility  of  getting  it  under  this  syndicated 
outfit.  Now  whether  this  would  qualify  under 
the  federal  Act,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
it  is  worth  a  try. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
make  one  more  comment  in  that  regard.  In 
the  brief  that  I  mentioned,  I  understood  that 
under  the  ARDA  programme,  where  there 
has  been  assistance  given  for  drainage  pro- 
jects, one  of  the  limiting  factors  was  the 
availability  of  machines  to  do  the  job.  I 
foresaw  the  possibility  that  there  would  be 
extra  pressure  on  the  existing  machines;  and 
perhaps  the  cost  to  the  farmer  would  rise 
accordingly  and  in  the  final  analysis  eat  up 
all  of  the  capital  grant.  I  think  the  Minis- 
ter's suggestion  about  the  farm  machinery 
loan  which  is  available  at  the  federal  level 
is  a  good  one  and  perhaps  that  could  be 
pursued  further.  I  am  not  sure  at  this  point 
whether  drainage  machines  would  qualify, 
but  perhaps  they  would  because  they  are,  in 
essence,  a  part  of  machinery.  They  are 
machinery  in  the  sense  that  we  view  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  this  is  a  problem, 
I  must  confess.  We  just  do  not  know  for 
sure  what  will  happen.  I  say:  Let  us  get 
into  the  programme  and  see  what  the  results 
will  be.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  municipal 
ditches— and  I  assume  that  this  is  what  you 
are  referring  to  under  the  two-thirds  ARDA 
grant— that  have  not  been  dug  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  machine.  There  may  be  some 
but,  as  I  say,  I  have  not  heard  of  them  and 
I  have  not  heard  my  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  mention 
it  either. 

I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  rela- 
tion to  this  capital  grants  programme,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  most  important 
that  guidelines  be  set  out  indicating  the  one- 
third  of  whatever  figure  should  be  applicable 
as  calculated  by  our  extension  service  engin- 
eers on  any  given  project,  so  that  the  farmer 
would  know  how  far  he  should  go,  or  what 
he  could  reasonably  expect  to  pay  for  any 
given  service. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  on  the 
policy  of  the  government  on  the  present 
position  of  farmers  in  this  province  in  rela- 
tion to  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  I  think 
the  Minister  will  recall,  back  in  December  of 
1963,  where  grower-dealers  were  organized 
in  a  couple  of  cases  in  the  Holland  Marsh 
area,  and  there  was  tentative  organized 
labour  moving  into  the  agricultural  industry. 
Have  there  been  any  new  developments  in 
this  field,  on  the  organizing  of  either  fann 
workers  or  in  the  packing  sheds  and  so  forth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Chairman— and  with  great  respect,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  deal  with  the  question- 
but  I  think  we  should  stick  to  the  vote. 
You  will  find  that  in  another  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  deal  with  it  there. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  our  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  for  this  new  capital  pro- 
gramme. It  goes  to  show  that  he  has  got 
the  little  people— the  farmers— at  heart  and 
I  am  sure  this  will  go  over  very  well  indeed 
with  the  rural  people  throughout  this  great 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-DufiFerin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  comment  on  the 
capital  grants  programme,  because  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  this  type  of 
programme  and  have  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote it.    It  is  the  type  of  programme  that  to 


me  is  a  real  contribution  to  agriculture.  It 
is  not  money  in  the  farmer's  pocket,  but  it 
is  money  that  is  available  to  put  agriculture 
on  a  sounder  basis.  Every  one  of  these  pro- 
grammes that  the  Minister  has  talked  about 
will  be  a  development  on  the  farm,  that  will 
remain  with  the  farm,  whether  the  farmer 
moves  off  or  not. 

Many  of  the  people  in  my  own  area  I 
know  will  be  greatly  interested  to  know  that 
there  is  some  assistance  in  draining  out  the 
wet  corners  of  their  fields  and  erecting  silos. 
Some  of  us  have  to  drill  deep  wells  and 
renovate  stables.  All  of  these  programmes 
are  really  not  money  in  the  farmer's  pocket 
but  it  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  get  the 
down  payment.  Perhaps,  with  the  use  of  a 
farm  improvement  loan,  they  can  then  get 
the  balance  of  the  financing  and  make  very 
necessary  improvements  that  I  am  sure  will 
be  a  great  contribution  to  agriculture.  As 
agriculture  becomes  more  efficient,  it  will 
also  spill  over  onto  the  consumer. 

We  will  have  a  better,  more  uniform 
production  and  a  better  living,  not  only  for 
the  farmer,  but  for  the  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  101,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could 
give  us  an  explanation  for  the  $100,000  aid  to 
foreign  students.  How  does  this  compare 
with  last  year  and  what  do  you  anticipate  is 
the  likely  growth  of  assistance  in  this  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  not  the  figures 
available  for  what  was  used  last  year.  I  know 
there  were  some  students  brought  in.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  in  by  private  organiza- 
tions and  performed  certain  functions  as  a 
labour  relations  job  in  the  tobacco  fields. 
This  is  not  the  programme  we  have  in  mind 
here. 

We  propose,  here,  to  enter  into  agreements 
through  The  Department  of  External  Affairs 
at  Ottawa,  to  negotiate  with  governments  in 
other  countries  to  bring  students  from  under- 
developed countries  to  Ontario  and  place 
them  on  farms  where  they  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  technology  of  actual 
farm  production,  to  work  in  processing  plants, 
if  need  be,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  the  food 
distribution  industry  as  well. 

So  that  over  a  period  of  time  they  will 
acquire  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
food  production  industry  in  this  country.  Now 
we  feel  that  these  students  will  be  able  to 
go  back  to  their  home  countries  and,  in  a 
very  practical  way,  demonstrate  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  may  have  been  able  to  acquire 
in  this  country.  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
be    able   to   bring   in    say,    100    students    or 
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more— I  do  not  know  how  many  we  can 
bring  in.  We  are  going  to  bring  in  all  we 
possibly  can  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  a  new  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  a  new  programme 
in  Ontario  and  I  feel  that  it  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  development 
of  food  production  in  under-developed 
countries. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  just  make  a  brief  comment.  I  heartily 
support  this.  I  think  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  assist  people  from  these  countries  to 
develop  their  own  food  production  pro- 
grammes. 

I  am  just  a  little  curious,  however,  as  to 
the  emergence  of  it  in  the  provincial  esti- 
mates. If  it  has  got  to  be  here  to  do  the 
job,  I  am  not  objecting  to  it,  but  in  the  new 
pattern,  where  the  federal  government  is 
clearly  indicating  that  responsibility  for  uni- 
versities is  a  provincial  matter,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  here  is  one  place  where  a  line  can 
be  drawn,  or  at  least  an  argument  can  be 
made  with  the  federal  government,  that  this 
is  part  of  our  external  aflFairs  policy.  It  is  not 
only  in  relation  to  this,  quite  frankly,  it  is  in 
relation  to  a  lot  of  assistance  that  is  given  to 
foreign  students  in  all  of  our  universities. 

I  think  we  should  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  these  people,  but  it  represents  a  grow- 
ing and  sizeable  burden,  and  the  burden  is 
already  great  enough  at  the  provincial  level. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  government  has,  on 
this,  or  on  comparable  kinds  of  outlays,  not 
put  the  case  to  the  federal  government  for 
this  being  accepted  as  part  of  our  external 
affairs  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  The  Department  of  External 
Affairs.  They  do  not  have  a  programme  such 
as  this.  They  may  well  get  into  this  field  and 
if  they  do,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  let  them  take  it  over  completely. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  an 
obhgation  to  do  something  in  a  very  tangible 
way  for  students  in  under-developed  countries. 

There  have  been  contacts  made  with  me 
on  numerous  occasions  from  individuals,  and 
from  organizations,  asking  if  we  could  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  an  opportunity.  Now  the 
chairman  of  the  federal-provincial  farm 
labour  committee,  my  assistant  Deputy  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Bennett,  has  been  in  touch  and  is 
working  with  the  federal  government  along 
these  very  lines. 


But  this  will  get  the  programme  started  and 
we  hope  it  will  lead  to  something  bigger 
and  better. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question  with  regard  to  the  standard 
programme  of  assistance  to  the  veterinary 
student.  As  I  understand  it,  a  student  to 
qualify,  must  remain  in  the  large  animal 
practice  for  a  certain  period  of  time  after  he 
graduates.  Has  the  Minister  given  any  thought 
to  taking  into  consideration  the  difficulties  that 
certain  areas  of  the  province  are  having  in 
acquiring  veterinary  services?  Would  he  con- 
sider making  it  a  provision  of  the  programme 
that  they  must  practice  in  certain  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  the  hon.  member  raises  a  question  that 
can  be  dealt  with  in  the  veterinary  services' 
branch  of  my  department  later  on. 

With  relation  to  this  assistance  to  veterinary 
students,  I  would  say  that  this  programme  is 
designed  to  encourage  veterinary  college 
graduates  to  locate  in  areas  where  they  can 
provide  a  service  for  large  animal  practice. 
The  programme  applies  in  this  way: 

The  first  two  years  of  the  veterinary  course 
at  the  University  of  Guelph  is  really  a  general 
course  and  bursaries  are  available  for  the 
agricultural  applicants  in  that  course.  The 
last  four  years  is  entirely  veterinary  work, 
that  is,  it  is  a  vet  course.  So  we  will  provide 
$500  per  semester,  or  really  $1,000  for  the 
year,  to  each  student  who  graduates  from 
that  course.  He  has  to  pass  his  examinations 
each  semester.    But  he  gets  $4,000. 

Now  we  expect  him  to  go  into  large  animal 
practice  after  he  graduates.  If  he  stays  there 
for  four  years,  the  $4,000  grant  is  forgiven, 
but  for  any  part— if  he  only  stays  three  years 
—he  returns  $1,000  to  the  government.  Now 
this  is  the  arrangement  and  the  veterinary 
applicants,  the  students,  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  interest  in  large  animal 
practice  and  their  aptitudes  for  this  particular 
course. 

Mr.  Smith:  But  is  there  no  consideration 
being  given  to  expanding  that,  in  order  to 
provide  veterinarians  in  those  areas  where 
services  are  not  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  as  I  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member's  question 
will  be  answered  under  vote  118,  item  7,  and 
I  would  like  to  adhere  to  your  policy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  trying  to  follow  the  estimates. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  that  with 
you  when  it  comes  here. 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  seeking 
guidance  at  this  point.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
discuss  4-H  club  work  under  this  vote,  or 
should  I  discuss  it  under  the  extension 
branch? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Extension,  I  think. 
Vote  101  agreed  to. 
Vote  102  agreed  to. 

On  vote  103: 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  brief 
question  for  the  Minister  concerning  this. 
It  relates  to  workmen's  compensation  and 
unemployment  insurance.  I  believe  the  Min- 
ister is  aware  that  the  Ontario  tobacco 
growers  have  requested  an  exemption  from 
reporting  employees  who  work  less  than  40 
days  in  any  one  year.  I  wonder  if  the  Minis- 
ter has  spoken  to  his  friends  at  Ottawa 
regarding  this  problem,  as  it  affects  the 
market  gardening  areas  and  tobacco  areas,  in 
relation  to  the  Canada  pension  plan  and 
these  other  factors.  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  farmers  approach  me  to  say  that 
their  casual  help  is  just  not  going  to  come  to 
the  farms  this  year  if  they  have  to  abide  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  these  matters 
have  been  discussed  with  the  Canadian  horti- 
cultural council— I  believe  as  recently  as  last 
week.  They  do  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  our  department,  although  we  are  vitally 
interested  in  them,  and  I  can  appreciate  the 
position  in  which  both  those  types  of  growers 
take.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  matter  for  another 
jurisdiction  and  it  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  would  explain— how  does  he 
sort  out  the  relative  responsibility  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
The  Department  of  University  Affairs  for 
grants  to  the  university  at  Guelph?  I  notice 
there  is  a  building  grant  of  $800,000  to  the 
University  of  Guelph.  Is  this  a  carryover, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  days  when  the  uni- 
versity came  under  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  for  the  completion  of 
buildings?  Or  is  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  going  to  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  development  of  the  uni- 
versity in  the  agricultural  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  In  reply  to  this  question, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  grant  applies  on  two 
specific  buildings  at  Guelph.  There  is  a  crop 
science  building  and  the  animal  science 
building.    At  the  time  these   buildings  were 


proposed,  they  were  quite  expensive  build- 
ings. Quite  frankly,  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  The  Department  of  Univers- 
ity Affairs  that,  first  of  all,  they  would  pro- 
vide 85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  those  two 
buildings  through  The  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs.  The  university  itself  will  put 
up  so  much  money  from  its  capital  grants 
programme  and  we  would  put  up  the  balance 
of  the  15  per  cent.  It  amounts  in  this 
instance  to  $800,000.  This  is  spread  over 
two  years.  I  would  assume  that  next  year 
this  will  be  out  as  I  believe  last  year  we 
put  up  $750,000.  I  think  this  is  the  last 
year  for  it.  But  it  was  for  those  two  build- 
ings, because  they  will  provide  a  tremendous 
service  to  agriculture,  not  only  in  Ontario 
but  throughout  Canada.  This  crop  science 
building  is  a  magnificent  building  and  the 
service  that  will  be  provided  there  is  phen- 
omenal. And  I  would  say  the  same  about 
the  animal  science  building.  This  whole 
field  of  animal  nutrition  and  the  research  that 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  feed  for  animal  pur- 
poses- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Minister  anticipate  that  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  will  retain  a  continuing 
interest  and  financial  obligation  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural  end  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph— beyond  this,  the  obligation 
for  these  two  buildings  which  I  presume  was 
initiated  before  The  Department  of  Univers- 
ity Affairs  was  set  up.  In  other  words,  has 
the  Minister  a  continuing  responsibility  and 
does  he  intend  to  accept  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Under  item  124,  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  research  and  services,  I 
believe  there  will  be  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility in  that  particular  regard.  But  I  would 
say  as  far  as  any  continuing  interest  of  our 
department  in  capital  assistance  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  is  concerned,  no,  we  will 
not  have  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  wondering  if  under  item 
10  the  Minister  could  give  us  some  statistics 
as  to  how  many  farmers  have  applied  for 
the  special  assistance  that  is  covered  by  this 
million  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  I  have  it  here 
some  place. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  has  been  in  effect  just 
since  last  spring;  is  that  the  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  I  have  some 
figures  here.  I  thought  I  had,  but  I  can 
get  it.    I  do  not  have  it  right  now. 
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Mr*  Nixon:  I  understand  this  is  the  pro- 
gramme that  assists  farmers  who  have  suf- 
fered crop  loss  through  weather,  is  that  so, 
through  drought? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  here  it  is.  Yes, 
the  loans  to  date:  2,910  loans  have  been 
made  totalling  $11,136,528. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Guaranteed  at  what  bank  rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  $5,000,  interest  free  for 
the  first  year  and  we  will  pay  any  interest 
over  3  per  cent  for  the  remaining  period  of 
repayment  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  how  long  are  most  of 
those  loans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you 
because  I  have  not  got  that  information  here 
but  the  loan  is  repayable  over  five  years 
with  a  given  percentage  payment  that  must 
be  made  each  year,  but  with  the  opportunity 
for  the  borrower  to  pay  it  all  off  at  any 
time  that  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  the  introduction  of  crop 
insurance  this  would  be  phased  out  over 
those  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Might  I  ask  the  Minister  the 
number  from  Essex  county  in  that— or  do 
you  have  it  broken  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  do.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Essex  county— 129  loans,  for  a  total 
of  $540,307.  Now  this  is  to  February  21- 
that  was  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
clarification— we  are  talking  about  the  $5,000 
loans.  I  am  wondering  about  the  other  loans 
-the  $1,000  loans. 

Hon.  Mr,  Stewart:  They  will  find  it  for 
you.  I  have  that  information  and  I  cannot 
recall  the  exact  number,  but  I  can  get  it 
for  you. 

Mr.  Nixon:  While  we  are  waiting  for  this 
information— as  I  understand  it  the  farmers 
who  are  approved  for  this  programme  get 
the  money  at  the  bank  at  the  5.5  per  cent 
rate  or  the  6  per  cent  rate.  Do  you  happen 
to  know  that? 

You  subsidize  anything  over  three  per  cent 
you  said  in  the  rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  3=^  ..* 


Mr.  Nixon:  And  then  the  farmers  would  get 
it  at  a  special  rate— 5.5  per  cent— the  farm 
improvement  rate  or  the  standard  rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  the  standard  rate— 
we  are  paying  six  per  cent.  In  the  first  year 
we  pay  the  whole  six  per  cent  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  we  will  pay  three  per  cent.  The 
farmer  pays  the  first  three— we  pay  the  last 
three.    I  will  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  wondering 
as  to  the  extent  of  participation  in  this  par- 
ticular loan.  I  realize  that  the  $1,000  loan 
appHed  at  a  period  of  time  when  eastern 
Ontario  farmers  had  undergone  three  bad 
years.  I  just  wonder  to  what  extent  the  par- 
ticipation was  in  this  particular  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  With  regard  to  the 
$1,000  loans  there  were  3,465  such  loans^ 
made  at  a  total  amount  of  $2,572,218. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  And  the  repayment  period— 
when  did  it  lapse,  or  has  it  lapsed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  will  be  paid  March 
31  of  this  year,  1967. 

Vote  103  agreed  to:  ^   •       .r^_    i     . 

Vote  104  agreed  to:  ' 

On  vote  105: 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  105-1 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  relation  to 
farm  ponds,  if  I  may,  under  the  ARDA 
branch  and  in  the  regulations  governing  farm 
ponds.  This  was  a  white  sheet  put  out  by  the 
department.  I  just  would  like  some  clarifica- 
tion of  what  the  government  means  in  clause 
(7)— I  think  it  states,  I  have  it  written  out 
here— "that  all  ponds  must  be  properly  fin- 
ished with  excavated  material  neatly  disposed 
of  and  banks  properly  graded".  The  reason 
I  ask  this  question  is  that  in  my  county  we 
have  a  habit  that  is  not  too  aesthetic  of  dig- 
ging the  pond  and  heaping  the  mounds  of 
earth  up  the  side  and  letting  them  go.  As^ 
you  realize  we  have  a  fair  population  density 
and  many  of  my  councils  are  besieged  as  to 
whether  these  farm  ponds  should  be  fenced 
or  not  fenced.  I  would  like  some  direction 
from  the  Minister  as  to  whether  these  mounds 
surrounding  the  pond  should  be  levelled  for 
safety  purposes  or  aesthetic  purposes,  or 
whether  they  should  be  fenced,  or  just  what 
should  be  done  before  any  provincial  grant  is 
given  to  the  farmer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
requirement  of  the  programme  that  the  exca- 
vation material  must  be  levelled  or  disposed 
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of  and  a  fence  erected  around  the  pond  to 
qualify  for  the  grant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
some  of  his  remarks,  the  Minister  emphasized 
quite  rightly  that  the  initiative  in  the  first 
instance  for  ARDA  programmes  originates 
from  the  county  committees.  Now,  I  have 
heard  observations  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
province  that  the  initiative  simply  was  not 
arising  from  there. 

Does  the  Minister  share  the  feeling  that  in 
some  fashion  or  another  incentives  must  be 
created  for  a  more  imaginative  development 
or  use  of  ARDA  programmes  from,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  committee?  If  so,  what  in 
his  views  does  he  feel  can  and  should  be  done 
from  the  provincial  level  to  step  up  the  kind 
of  development,  particularly  in  areas  where 
there  is  an  acknowledged  high  degree  of  rural 
poverty,  as  we  know  is  the  case  in  some  areas 
of  eastern  Ontario,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
spelled  out  in  a  number  of  other  areas  of  both 
southern  and  northern  Ontario  in  that  Ontario 
economic  pubUcation  that  came  out  just  a 
year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say  this,  that  I 
believe  first  of  all  that  ARDA  programmes 
must  be  people-oriented  to  be  really  eflFective. 
Now,  having  said  that,  I  believe  as  well  that 
the  best  use  can  be  made  of  those  ARDA 
programmes  that  are  generated  at  local  level 
by  the  interest  of  the  people  who  want  to 
use  this  programme  to  help  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  there  may  not  be  as  keen  an 
awareness  in  some  instances  of  the  availabihty 
of  ARDA  programmes.  So  I  would  feel  that 
the  rural  development  officers  that  we  have 
now  appointed,  working  with  the  24  county 
and  district  ARDA  committees,  and  with  the 
ARDA  field  men  that  are  being  appointed, 
with  the  rural  development  courses  that  are 
being  established  and  have  been  established, 
and  are  being  carried  out  again  in  a  few  days. 

More  awareness  is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  local  people  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  ARDA.  So  I  would  hesitate  to  say  cat- 
gorically  that  every  project  must  be  initiated 
at  local  level.  I  think  there  are  projects  that 
may  be  well  initiated  by  local  conservation 
authorities.  Now  these  might  be  outside  the 
purview  of  the  local  ARDA  board,  but  never- 
theless the  local  conservation  authority  usually 
has  a  membership  on  the  ARDA  board  be- 
cause they  work  together. 

So  I  would  feel  that  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  who  feels  that  they  have  a 


contribution  to  make  to  the  initiation  of  an 
ARDA  programme,  to  make  it  through  the 
local  committee,  or  through  the  local  agri- 
cultural representative— whom  we  believe, 
particularly  in  the  areas  where  ARDA  has 
the  greatest  application,  should  be  oriented 
to  a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  in  some 
other  areas  of  the  province.  And  I  think 
there  are  various  sources  for  it 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  follow  vidth  two  questions? 

First,  how  may  rural  development  officers 
are  there  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  four,  and  there 
are  others  being  hired;  and  there  are  at  least 
three  ARDA  field  men  to  work  with  them. 
This  is  on  a  regional  basis,  working  with  the 
local  agricultural  representative  and  exten- 
sion workers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  what  areas  do  the  four 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  do  they  move  around? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Most  in  eastern  Ontario, 
but  Grey-Bruce  also  has  one.  There  is  one 
in  Lanark  and  Perth,  one  in  Kemptville,  one 
in  Grey-Bruce  and  one  in  Renfrew.  Then 
there  are  three  field  men  associated  with 
them,  working  with  them.  We  are  trying  to 
get  others  into  the  service,  but  I  think  you 
realize  that  it  requires  a  person  with  an 
aptitude  for  this  work.  We  have  eight  new 
positions  in  this  particular  branch  for  this 
specific  purpose  because  we  feel  that  there 
have  to  be  negotiations.  I  think  this  with 
ARDA,  Mr.  Chairman— if  you  will  forgive  me 
for  taking  this  time  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  ARDA  programmes:  land  consolidation, 
retraining. 

I  had  a  wonderful  experience  last  sum- 
mer, sir,  I  visited  a  number  of  countries,  just 
drove  through  the  counties  with  local  people. 
The  agricultural  representative  was  with  me 
in  all  instances.  I  talked  to  farmers,  and  I 
found  that  there  were  farmers  who  were 
interested  in  the  programmes  which  Were 
available  but  they  did  not  know  about  the 
programmes.  Now  one  could  say,  "Why  did 
they  not?    It  is  their  responsibility  to  know." 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is.  The  farmer 
toils  long  hours  and  he  may  not  have  the 
various  media  to  bring  those  things  to  his 
attention.  But  when  you  go  to  his  farm  and 
you  sit  down  at  his  kitchen  table  and  talk  to 
him  and  to  his  wife  about  the  possibilities  of 
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ARDAj  Ayliere  you  find  him  with  a  piece  of 
ground  that  provided  a  right  good  hving  for 
his  grandparents,  but  is  no  longer  suitable  for 
this,  and  you  suggest  to  him— and  you  can 
size  up  right  away  whether  that  man  has  an 
aptitude  to  farming,  if  he  is  a  real  farmer 
at  heart— and  when  you  have  discovered  that, 
you  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  other  farms 
that  he  might  use  to  expand  his  holding  to 
become  a  viable  economic  unit. 

If  he  is  interested  in  this  kind  of  thing,  then 
I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ARDA 
field  men  who  have  been  appointed  and  will 
be  appointed,  and  the  local  agricultural  rep- 
jesentative,  and  the  extension  branch  people, 
to  work  with  him  in  establishing  that  unit  and 
use  the  capital  grants  that  are  available  here 
to  set  him  up  in  an  operation  that  will  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  living  for  him. 

I  think  that  there  is  also  an  obligation  on 
these  ARDA  ofiicers  and,  indeed,  on  all  of 
us,  to  say  to  some  farmers  who  really  have  not 
got  the  feel  of  the  land— it  is  an  indescribable 
thing,  it  is  something  that  only  a  good  farmer 
possesses— that  perhaps  there  are  other  oppor- 
tunities that  should  be  available  to  him.  The 
very  fact  that  there  are  650  farmers  today 
availing  themselves  of  the  retraining  courses 
is  an  indication  that  some  of  them  feel  that 
there  are  other  opportunities  that  are  better 
for  them. 

Now,  through  the  land  consohdation  pro- 
gramme, we  offer  to  buy  their  farm— they  do 
not  have  to  sell  it,  but  they  can  sell  it.  If 
they  sell  it  to  us,  we  try  to  use  that  agricul- 
tural land  on  a  lease  basis  to  somebody  else 
to  develop  a  viable  unit  there  with  the  lease 
going  for  five  years  with  the  option  to  buy  or 
to  re-lease  if  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  farms  have 
been  bought? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  can  tell  you  the  exact 
number  of  farmers— I  believe.  I  have  it  some 
place  in  here.  You  see  these  figiures  all 
around  and  then  when  you  want  them  it  is 
kind  of  difficult  to  get  your  hands  right  on 
them. 

Offers  to  purchase  120  farms;  there  are  61 
farms  purchased;  there  are  25  transactions 
under  way  and  34  farmers  have  decided  that 
after  reviewing  it  all  they  will  turn  down  the 
•offer  to  sell  because  they  want  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  came  into  effect  a 
j'ear  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  no.  This  came  into 
"effect  last  September.   I  believe  that  there  are 


a  great  many  applications  that  have  been 
received  which  will  be  appraised  iiext  spring 
when  the  snow  is  off  the  grounds 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one 
other  question.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
want  to  pursue  it  now. 

My  question  is  this:  In  some  provinces 
there  has  been  a  development  of  the  ARDA 
programme  along  lines  that  were  not  origi- 
nally envisaged  as  moving  out  into  industrial 
and  related  development  for  the  general 
rehabilitation  of  an  agricultural  economy.  To 
what  extent  has  there  been  authorized  this 
kind  of  thing  in  Ontario?  If  it  moves  beyond 
what  might  be  regarded,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  an  agricultural  concern,  does  it  still  come 
under  this  department  or  to  what  extent  has 
it  become  a  concern  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development?  I  am  thinking 
of  tourist  development  and  anything  else  that 
might  strengthen  and  revitalize  the  languish- 
ing rural  economy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
could  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
perhaps  we  could  clean  up  this  vote. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  may  just  speak  to  that,  I 
do  have  some  more  comments  or  questions 
that  I  would  have  on  ARDA,  if  you  would 
not  mind  putting  it  over,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  may  I  answer  the 
member's   question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thought  mine  was  an 
ARDA  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is,  indeed,  and  I  am 
willing  to  answer  it.  There  are  a  number  of 
these  projects.  They  are  administered  by 
whatever  particular  department  they  happen 
to  fall  under.  If  it  is  a  conservation  project, 
it  is  handled  by  The  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management;  if  it  is  a  project 
that  has  to  do  with  the  development  or 
assistance  to  an  industry,  it  is  under  The 
Department  of  Economics  and  Development. 
And  so  on.  I  could  itemize  these,  but  the 
whole  problem  is  we  have  used  up  the 
money,  that  is  the  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to; 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair.  .         •      '. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again.  r;     .^ 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  it  is  the  intention  to 
continue    the    estimates    of    this    department 


and,  when  time  permits,  go  into  Budget 
Debate,  probably  second  readings  and  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to.  • 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Thurdsay,  February  23,  1967 


The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students 
from  the  G.  L.  Armstrong  public  school, 
Toronto;  in  the  west  gallery  students  from  St. 
Paul's  separate  school,  Toronto,  St.  Basil's 
separate  school,  Toronto,  and  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  correct  that;  the 
G.  L.  Armstrong  school  is  from  that  great 
riding  of  Wentworth  in  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thank  you. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  Reuter,  from  the  standing  committee 
on  private  bills,  presented  the  committee's 
sixth  report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment:  Bill  Prl8,  An 
Act  to  incorporate  Peterborough  Racing 
Association  Limited;  Bill  Pr29,  An  Act 
respecting  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  Prl4, 
An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Burlington; 
Bill  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Amherstburg. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  Bill  Pr8,  An  Act 
respecting  the  college  of  the  Dominican  or 
Friar  Preachers  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  honour  to  table  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee  on  aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  make  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  report  and  recommendations,  I 
would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  recog- 
nize a  number  of  guests  who  are  present  in 
the  gallery  today.  These  are  people  who  have 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 


committee  on  aging  and  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  during  our  deliberations.  We 
have  with  us  today  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
Miss  Vivian  Adair,  executive  secretary,  section 
on  aging,  Ontario  welfare  council;  Dr.  Charles 
Harris,  medical  director,  the  Ontario  geriatric 
study  centre;  Miss  Hope  Holmested,  chair- 
man, national  committee  on  aging,  the  Cana- 
dian welfare  council  of  Ottawa;  Mr.  Jack 
Rose,  an  oflScer  of  the  united  senior  citizens 
of  Ontario  incorporated  and  editor  of  their 
association's  bulletin,  and  Mrs.  V.  Halfpenny, 
chairman,  section  on  aging,  Ontario  welfare 
council. 

We  are  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
these  guests  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

We  decided,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  would 
place  our  44  specific  recommendations  before 
the  House  early  in  the  fifth  session,  and  then 
if  we  are  able,  make  our  complete  narrative 
report  available  later. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  want  to 
get  the  election  propaganda  in  anyway,  is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Carruthers:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  They 
will  be  in  early  enough  for  the  government 
to  pass  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  can  see  some  people  are 
not  interested  in  the  aging  population  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  interested  in  action, 
not  propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Some  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  may  come  as  no  surprise 
to  you  or  to  the  other  hon.  members,  since 
you  were  treated  to  a  preview,  so  to  speak, 
some  days  ago.  Here,  however,  is  the  full 
and  accurate  version  of  what  we,  as  a  com- 
mittee have  agreed  upon. 

Our  recommendations  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  and  not  in  isolated 
snatches.  The  key  to  our  findings  is  coordi- 
nation—coordination   of   health,   welfare   and 
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housing  programmes  within  government,  for 
example,  coordination  of  public  and  private 
voluntary  agency  programmes  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  by  biologists,  social  workers, 
medical  practitioners,  economists  and  others. 
One  result  of  the  advance  publicity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  that  we  have  already  been 
treated  to  some  very  good  editorial  coverage. 
The  Guelph  Mercury  of  February  4  had 
this  to  say: 

They  have  been  a  long  time  coming,  but 
the  recommendations  to  be  made  to  the 
Ontario  government  by  the  Legislature's 
all-party  committee  on  aging  are  welcome 
nonetheless. 

The     Toronto     Telegram     on     February     2, 

summed  up  its  views  thus: 

It  is  an  impressive  and  worthy  pro- 
gramme that  has  been  conceived  by  the 
committee,  but  it  will  be  very  costly. 

I  have  no  intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  reading 
these  44  recommendations,  but  I  should  say 
that  our  findings  are  unique  in  two  important 
respects. 

First,  we  have  presented  enabling  and 
practical  recommendations.  Each  item  ties  in 
with  established  services  of  the  Ontario  pub- 
lic administration  or  private  agencies,  and 
most  are,  therefore,  ready  for  early  imple- 
mentation. 

Second,  we  have  asked  for  an  independent 
review  of  achievements  for  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  had  made  180  major  visits  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  inquiry.  Of  these,  140 
were  to  clubs,  housing  projects,  homes  and 
hospitals  for  the  aged,  two- thirds  of  them  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  A  quick  calculation 
indicates  that  any  MPP  who  was  present  on 
every  occasion,  on  every  inspection  tour,  and 
walked  through  these  buildings,  observing 
their  facilities,  and  chatting  to  the  residents, 
walked  close  to  200  miles,  and  that  perhaps  is 
a  conservative  estimate. 

One  result  of  our  visits  to  five  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  cordial  liaison  between  the  office  on 
aging  and  responsible  officials  in  these  other 
provinces,  and  may  I  especially  refer  to 
Quebec. 

At  this  time  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  express  sincere  appreciation  to  our 
consultant,  Mr.  Lawrence  Crawford.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  given  unstintingly  of  his  time, 
his  talents,  his  expert  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  gerontology.  The  successful  work  of  the 
select  committee  is  due  in  no  small  part  to 
his    efforts,    and   we    as    members    have    the 


assurance  that  in  his  appointment  as  director 
of  the  office  on  aging,  our  report  will  not  lie 
forgotten  on  some  dusty  shelf,  but  its  recom- 
mendations will  continually  be  reviewed  and 
action  taken  on  behalf  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Our  thanks  are  also  extended  to  a  number 
of  other  persons  who  have  played  key  roles 
in  furthering  the  work  of  the  committee.  To 
Miss  Cleo  Mcllroy,  our  efficient  secretary, 
whose  services  have  proven  indispensable;  to 
Mr.  Earl  Ludlow,  the  former  director  of 
homes  for  the  aged,  who  accompanied  us  on 
many  of  our  tours,  and  whose  advice  and 
experience  were  most  valuable;  to  Dr.  Bill 
Priddle  and  Dr.  Charles  Harris,  for  their  co- 
operation and  their  support;  to  Dr.  Keith 
Stewart,  Miss  Vivian  Adair,  Miss  Holmested 
and  Mrs.  Fran  McHale,  for  their  interest. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  cooperation 
at  all  times,  and  for  their  dedicated  efforts 
on  loehalf  of  the  aging  in  Ontario.  It  has  been 
my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  very  congenial  group. 

Neither  these  recommendations,  nor  our  full 
report,  will  ever  reveal  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  indebted  to  other  surveys  and  to  pub- 
lished findings,  or  to  countless  individuals  and 
groups  who  have  submitted  briefs  and  in  dis- 
cussion given  us  the  benefit  of  their  wise 
counsel. 

One  major  Canadian  report  was  released 
by  the  special  committee  of  the  Senate  on 
aging  on  February  2,  1966,  and  at  that  time 
the  chairman.  Senator  David  Croll,  acknowl- 
edged, as  I  now  wish  to  do,  our  very  pleasant 
cooperation  and  informal  exchange  of  in- 
formation. 

Due  to  the  establishment  of  this  select 
committee,  Ontario  is  the  only  province 
which  did  not  formally  present  a  brief  to  the 
Senate  committee.  We  hope  that  these 
reconmiendations  will  now  stand  as  Ontario's 
statement  of  intent  for  all  Canadians  to  read. 

At  this  time  I  would  again  repeat  that  we 
have  not  finalized  our  complete  narrative 
report  and  will,  if  possible,  make  it  available 
before  the  prorogation  of  this  session  of  the 
House.  Our  committee  may,  therefore,  meet 
again  during  the  present  session,  but  I  would 
ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  recommendations 
as  tabled  be  placed  on  the  order  paper  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  ask  when  we  might  expect  a  statement 
or  statements  from  the  government  as  to 
what  they  intend  to  do  about  these  recom- 
mendations? 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  report  first,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  are  you  tabling  the 
recommendations  without  the  report? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  maybe  you  wanted 
to  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introdiictiori  of  bills. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health. 

Does  the  Minister  intend  to  request  the 
directors  of  OMSIP  to  appear  before  the 
standing  committee  on  health  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  March  2,  as 
demanded  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
the  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Ewen),  as 
reported  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  to  say  through 
you,  sir,  that  I  know  of  no  demand  ever 
having  been  made  upon  me  by  the  hon. 
member  who  is  chairman  of  that  committee, 
but  we  have  every  intention  of  having 
OMSIP  executives  appear  before  the  stand- 
ing committee,  not  in  response  to  demand, 
sir,  but  by  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  by  our  own  design. 

;  Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  member  not  have 
his  question  changed  to  "requested"? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  word  "demand"  was 
struck  out  as  it  was  put  on  my  desk,  but, 
sir- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Then  the  member  should 
have  read  the  question  as  I  had  it  edited,  and 
as  it  was  submitted  back  to  his  office. 

^  Mr.  Gisborn:  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  arose  from  the  quote  from  the 
Hamilton  Spectator  and  the  word  "demand" 
V/as  used  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  whole  point  of  the  thing 
you  wanted  to  ask  about. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs.  How  long 
does  it  take  the  registrar  of  used  car  dealers 
to  process  an  application  from  a  new  sales- 
man?        -'    ■'-'       .  ■ ":  ;'     ■ 


Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  is  48  hours.  When  the  complete  appli- 
cation is  received,  together  with  the  required 
fee  and  bond  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
further  investigation  resulting  from  the 
answers  given  by  the  applicant  on  the 
application,  the  certificate  is  issued  within  48 
hours. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister  would 
allow  it. 

Why  then  the  feeling  that  has  been 
expressed  by  Mr.  Jaffray  that  used  car  sales- 
men should  be  allowed  to  operate  between 
the  time  they  apply  and  the  time  the  licence 
is  granted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  certain 
provisions  for  that.  They  would  exist  in  the 
area  where  a  man  is  changing  his  employ- 
ment, going  from  one  employer  to  another, 
which  requires  notification  to  the  branch  in- 
volved. During  periods  of  transition  such 
as  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  a  further  question  for 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
m.ercial  Affairs. 

Has  the  Minister  read  bulletin  7-A  dated 
February  16,  1967,  issued  by  the  director  of 
The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act?  If  so,  does  the 
Minister  agree  with  item  3-1  regarding  regis- 
tration of  used  car  salesmen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  yes,  with 
respect  to  the  second  item,  I  say  no.  The 
section  of  the  Act  dealing  with  the  registra- 
tion of  salesman  will  be  administered  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  itself. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Attorney 
General. 

What  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  advertising  throughout  Ontario  of  the 
legal  aid  plan  to  acquaint  citizens  with  it,  in 
how  many  languages,  and  what  advertising 
firm  will  be  employed  to  advertise  the  plan, 
as  was  the  case  with  OMSIP? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  the  matter  of 
publicity  for  the  legal  aid  scheme  with  the 
law  society,  and  a  special  committee  haS 
been  appointed  to  develop  and  provide  for 
v/hat  we  think  will  be  necessary  publicity 
for  the  plan.  That  committee  consists  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedgewick,  Q.C.,  as  chairman,  Mr. 
Charles     Dubin,     Q.C.,     and     Mr.     Arthur 
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Maloney,  Q.C.  Those  three  gentlemen,  I 
think  it  will  be  agreed,  will  form  a  very 
competent  committee  and  they  and  we  are 
aware  of  the  desirability  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  full  publicity  to  the  public  and 
perhaps  the  desirability  of  using  another 
language  than  English  in  certain  areas  to 
make  sure  the  plan  has  publicity  for  all  who 
need  to  know  about  it. 

There  has  been  no  decision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  to  using  any  particular  advertising  firm  or 
other  media  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship. 

Has  the  booklet  about  the  legal  aid  plan 
been  prepared  in  various  languages?  If  so, 
when  will  it  be  available,  and  if  not,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  undertake  to  prepare  such  a 
booklet? 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Citizenship ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  the  first  question,  our  department 
has  not  prepared  such  a  booklet.  I  think 
really  the  answer  to  the  second  question  has 
already  been  given  to  the  member  by  the 
Attorney  General,  insofar  as  the  formation  of 
this  committee  is  concerned.  If  this  depart- 
ment can  cooperate  with  the  Attorney  General 
in  any  way  in  this  regard,  of  course  we  will 
be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare. 

Has  the  Minister  designated  the  welfare 
officers  of  his  department  who  will  be  required 
to  report  on  each  application  for  legal  aid 
under  the  legal  aid  plan  for  Ontario?  If  so, 
who  are  they,  and  if  not,  how  many  addi- 
tional officers  will  be  necessary  for  the  addi- 
tional work  load  imposed  under  the  legal  aid 
plan? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  this  entails  the  digging 
up  of  some  considerable  information  and  I 
have  taken  the  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Oh, 
the  plan  is  about  to  begin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  March  31. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  We  never  hear  your  answers.  You  take 
them  as  notice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question 
is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs,  in  one  of  his  many  capacities 
as  House  leader. 


In  view  of  the  impending  release  of  the 
Carter  report,  is  the  Minister  in  a  position  to 
indicate  when  the  Smith  report  can  be  made 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  I  can  understand 
that  question.  I  think  the  matter  properly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  answered  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton),  and 
if  I  could  take  it  as  notice  he  will  answer  it 
as  soon  as  he  comes  in  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 
(Continued) 
On  vote  105: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asked  to  vote  in 
support  of  the  ARDA  programme  about  $5.5 
million  and  I  know  that  the  Minister  is  some- 
what sensitive  to  criticism  that  has  been 
levelled  at  him  previously  on  the  inability  of 
the  government  under  his  direction  in  this 
particular  field  to  make  use  of  the  federal 
funds  that  were  made  available  under  the 
terms  of  the  first  agreement. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  tliis  as  reasonably 
as  I  possibly  can  with  the  Minister,  through 
you,  sir,  and  say  something  about  the  aspects 
of  ARDA  which  I  feel  might  be  emphasized 
in  importance  during  the  period  of  the  second 
agreement. 

Added  to  the  importance  of  this,  is  a  state- 
ment the  Minister  made  yesterday  when  he 
indicated  that  the  unused  funds  from  the  first 
agreement  could  be  applied  to  the  second 
agreement. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
an  error,  I  noticed  it  in  the  transcript,  when  I 
was  looking  over  Hansard  this  morning;  I 
should  have  said  the  second  agreement— there 
is  $25  million  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  during  the  second  agreement,  which 
will  run  from  1965  to  1970  and  any  money 
that  is  not  used  in  the  first  year  of  the  second 
agreement  can  be  carried  over  into  the  second 
year,  so  that  we  can  use  $25  million  in  the 
period  of  the  agreement.  That  was  an  error 
on  my  part  and  I  corrected  it  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
set  straight,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  wish 
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sincerely  that  the  Minister's  first  statement 
had  been  correct,  because  as  he  knows,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  as  asserted  in  the  House, 
we  really  missed  out  by  about  $10  million 
during  the  period  of  the  first  agreement, 
moneys  that  could  have  been  used  to  develop 
the  rural  areas  of  this  province.  I  had  hoped, 
and  was  really  quite  pleased  at  the  inference 
that  I  took  from  his  earlier  comment,  that  this 
money  would  still  be  available  for  ARDA 
programmes  in  the  second  period  of  agree- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  Minister  tells  us 
this  is  not  now  so. 

I  hesitate  to  join  with  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  in  recounting  to  the  House  the  areas  of 
real  need  and  poverty  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  because  we  do  not  want  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  province  is  poor  in  this 
regard.  Yet  the  Minister  himself  being  a 
farmer,  and  having  it  in  his  capacity  as  the 
local  member  to  visit  so  many  of  the  small 
areas  in  his  own  constituency,  he  must  know 
certain  hamlets  and  certain  farms  where  real 
assistance  could  be  forthcoming  if  the  ARDA 
agreement  could  be  managed  and  extended 
out  into  all  of  the  areas  of  the  province  rather 
than  just  the  selected  areas  which  are 
bounded  by  certain  requirements  for  cost  of 
land  and  so  on,  that  are  admittedly  a  part  of 
the  terms  of  reference  agreed  to  with  the 
federal  jurisdiction. 

I  do  want  to  put  on  the  record  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  of  the  information  associated 
with  need  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  the  farm  families  and  the 
non-farm  families  as  well. 

ARDA  has  defined  rural  poverty  as  a 
family  farm  with  a  total  capital  of  less  than 
$25,000  gross  sales  of  agriculture,  products  of 
less  than  $2,500,  and  off-farm  work  by  the 
operator  of  less  than  25  days  a  year.  As  I 
understand  this,  the  farm  income  of  these 
farms  would  be  less  than  $2,500  and,  there- 
fore, farmers  in  this  particular  position  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  grants  and  assistance 
the  Minister  was  talking  about  yesterday.  I 
understand  they  must  have  a  minimum  gross 
farm  income  of  $3,000. 

So  the  new  programme  that  the  Minister 
announced  would  not  apply  to  these  people, 
and  in  many  ways  they  can  hardly  be  called 
farmers  because  they  have  allowed  their 
operations  to  dwindle  to  the  point  where  they 
are  probably  depending  on  outside  assistance 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  rather 
than  what  they  can  raise  and  produce  on 
their  own  acres. 

But  these  figures  represent  about  half  the 
national    average    farm    income    in    1961.     I 


emphasize,  "national  average".  Sixteen  per 
cent  of  Ontario  farms,  I  am  told,  are  in  this 
category;  16  per  cent  then  of  the  farms  over 
which  we  have  some  responsibility  and 
direction  in  the  programmes  laid  out  by  the 
Minister  are  in  the  position  where  they  can- 
not benefit  from  the  grants  in  aid  that  were 
announced  by  the  Minister's  new  programme 
yesterday. 

In  one  area  of  the  province,  near  Parry 
Sound,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  farm 
families  have  been  hit  this  hard  by  poverty 
according  to  the  ARDA  figures  that  are 
available.  By  comparison.  Nova  Scotia,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
have  no  areas  where  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  all  farm  families  have  these  low  incomes.  I 
believe  the  province  of  Quebec  has  several 
areas  that  come  under  this  category. 

Now,  getting  away  from  the  farm  people 
themselves  and  realizing  that  ARDA  deals 
with  rural  people,  not  just  farm  people,  I 
would  say  that  a  group  often  forgotten  are 
those  rural  families  with  low  incomes  not 
living  on  farms.  As  you  drive  out  of  the 
small  towns  and  cities  into  the  rural  areas, 
you  can  see  where  these  families,  perhaps 
attracted  by  the  low  cost  of  living,  perhaps 
by  the  low  housing  standards  that  are  per- 
mitted in  some  municipalities,  have  been  able 
to  buy  or  build  housing  for  themselves  that 
would  accommodate  their  families— sometimes 
very  large  families  indeed— in  situations  that 
are  a  bit  below  the  provincial  average  of 
accommodation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
well  below  these  poverty  standards.  I  hesi- 
tate to  use  that  word,  but  it  is  the  term  that 
is  used  by  ARDA  itself  in  referring  to  them. 

In  Ontario,  31  per  cent  of  the  families 
living  in  the  country,  but  not  operating  farms, 
have  incomes  of  $3,000  a  year  or  less.  Ontario 
has  two  districts  where  over  40  per  cent  of 
the  rural  families  not  living  on  farms  have 
these  low  incomes— Manitoulin  Island  and 
Victoria  county  in  the  areas  north  and  east 
of  Toronto.  Alberta  has  only  one  such  section 
and  British  Columbia  has  not  any.  But  other 
provinces  do  have  this  same  difficult  problem 
that  is  present  in  Ontario. 

What  of  the  individual  incomes  earned  by 
persons  in  rural  areas  not  living  on  farms? 
In  Ontario,  24  per  cent  of  these,  according  to 
ARDA  statistics,  earn  $2,000  a  year  or  less, 
far  below  the  average  wage  in  our  cities,  and 
if  you  think  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a 
level  which  is  really  not  compatible  with 
providing  for  a  family  even  in  the  most 
meagre  circumstances.  Our  province  has 
three  sections  where  more  than  40  per  cent 
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of  these  wage  earners  have  incomes  below  the 
$2,000  mark,  40  per  cent  of  them— Parry 
Sound,  Manitoulin  and  an  area  close  to  my 
own  constituency  in  Norfolk  county  on  Lake 
Erie. 

These  figures  are  about  18  months  out  of 
date  and  certainly  there  has  been  progress, 
but  not  through  ARDA— certainly  not  in 
Norfolk  through  ARDA— to  improve  the  situa- 
tion somewhat.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  is 
there  and  it  is  a  problem  that  I  believe  the 
new  ARDA  programme  is  not  properly  deal- 
ing with,  at  least  in  this  province. 

ARDA,  of  course,  has  taken  a  broad  look 
at  rural  poverty  in  Ontario,  and  has  published 
many  interesting  figures  dealing  with  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  that  2.8  per  cent  of  On- 
tario's population  of  five  years  or  over,  in 
other  words  school  age,  have  had  no  educa- 
tion whatsoever. 

There  are  several  explanations  for  this,  but 
I  will  not  go  into  that  now.  Sometimes  it  is 
because  they  are  remote  from  facilities.  Any- 
way the  figure  is  at  2.8  per  cent.  Roughly  30 
per  cent  of  the  province's  out  of  school  popu- 
lation have  had  an  elementary  education  and 
no  more.  Grade  8  or  entrance  used  to  be  a 
sufiBcient  standard  for  young  people  in  any 
community  to  go  out  into  the  farm  labour 
force,  or  perhaps  migrate  to  town  and  take 
some  training  that  would  enable  them  to  get 
jpbs,  but  no  more. 

In  this  field  we  are  put  to  shame  by  four 
other  provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  which  tend  to 
lead  Ontario  in  the  areas  that  I  have  drawn 
to  the  Minister's  attention.  It  is  estimated 
that  59  per  cent  of  Ontario's  rural  population 
of  school  age  or  over  but  not  attending  school 
has  grade  8  or  less.  At  least  four  other  prov- 
inces have  lower  percentages  than  Ontario  in 
this  regard.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

I  know  that  you  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Quebec  and  Ontario  do  share  these  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  have  the  comparative  figures 
here,  but  I  would  suggest  that  in  Quebec 
many  of  them  are  worse  off  than  our  own 
people. 

It  is  sobering,  however,  to  think  that  in 
Ontario  13  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  of 
school  age  and  over  but  not  attending  school 
has  grade  4  or  less.  In  other  words,  they  are 
completely  unequipped,  as  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  to  face  the  requirements  of  mov- 
ing out  into  their  own  community  or  any 
other  community  and  carving  out  a  place  for 
themselves,  either  economically  or  in  any 
other  sense. 


In  one  area  in  Ontario— Lanark— more  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  population  of  working  age 
has  had  no  more  than  four  years  of  formal 
schooling. 

The  point  of  these  statistics,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  emphasize  once  again  the  need  for 
an  imaginative  expansion  of  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme in  this  province  to  assist  in  dealing 
with  this  problem.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
Minister's  concern  with  the  agriculture  popu- 
lation, and  in  this  we  concur  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  programmes  that  have  come  forward 
in  the  last  day  or  two.  But  the  new  pro- 
grammes do  not  affect  even  the  farm  popu- 
lation with  gross  income  under  $3,000.  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  statistics  this  afternoon 
that  there  is  a  significant  group  in  his  con- 
nection. 

But  even  more  seriously,  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme has  not  been  brought  into  force  and 
into  application  to  reheve  the  serious  need  of 
those  non-farm  rural  families  who  are  hving 
in  a  position  that  is  bordering  on  abject  pov- 
erty, whether  it  is  laid  out  statistically  by 
ARDA,  or  by  our  own  experience  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  when  we  go  out  into 
the  rural  areas  of  our  own  constituencies. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  the 
application  of  ARDA  as  we  have  come  to  ex- 
perience it  in  the  province,  the  emphasis  was 
first  on  conservation  programmes.  This  was 
one  means  whereby  the  Minister,  with  the 
cooperation  of  his  colleagues,  could  enter 
into  some  programmes  with  the  initiative  at 
the  local  level  with  conservation  authorities, 
in  order  to  use  up  the  federal  funds  for  the 
good  of  the  nnral  communities. 

In  some  areas,  particularly  the  Renfrews, 
where  there  is  no  conservation  authority  at 
all,  ARDA  has  really  supplanted  the  whole 
conservation  approach  and  they  are  very 
happy  in  that  area.  Those  of  us  on  the  con-- 
servation  committee  have  discussed  this  and 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  that 
area  they  believe  that  their  needs  are  even 
better  served  by  ARDA  than  they  would  be 
with  The  Department  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management,  because  they  get  a 
better  deal  in  the  application  of  the  conser- 
vation projects  there.  So  conservation  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  utilization  of  federal 
ARDA  funds. 

Associated  with  that  was  the  community 
pasture  programme  which  the  Minister  for 
some  reason  feels  that  we  on  this  side  would 
not  support.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true.  We 
have  urged  the  expansion  of  this  programme 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  himself 
knows  that  it  was  at  tlie  urging  of  the  hon. 
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member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farqu- 
har)  that  one  of  the  community  pasture  pro- 
grammes was  set  up  and  is  presently,  as  I 
understand  it,  active  and  useful. 

The  third  area  of  utilization  of  ARDA 
funds  has  to  do  with  the  farm  consolidation 
programme  that  the  Minister  referred  to 
yesterday.  When  he  quoted  the  statement  of 
the  Minister  of  Forestry  from  Ottawa  saying 
that  this  was  the  largest  in  Canada  and  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  Canada,  I  would  say 
this  is  a  very  appropriate  statement,  indeed. 
Most  of  our  ARDA  funds  are  going  into  this 
programme  and  I  believe  that  much  of  these 
funds  could  be  used  more  imaginatively  for 
the  assistance  of  the  rural  poor  and  the  devel- 
opment of  programmes  that  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  prosper  and  to  take  a  part 
in  their  own  community  without  pressure 
being  put  on  them  to  move  into  the  large 
urban  areas  such  as  Toronto  which  really 
has  not  the  facilities  to  accommodate  them, 
nor  the  jobs  for  their  particular  levels  of 
skills. 

The  Minister's  programme  of  farm  con- 
solidation has  associated  with  it  a  very  in- 
teresting programme  of  training  and  in  some 
cases,  where  elderly  people  are  concerned,  a 
programme  of  early  pensions  which  I  think  is 
worthwhile.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
ARDA  funds  that  are  channelled  into  farm 
consolidation  should  largely  be  returned  to 
the  provincial  Treasury  eventually.  After  all, 
we  are  buying  the  farms  in  a  relatively  run- 
down area,  perhaps  the  soil  is  shallow,  at 
least  the  farmers  concerned  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  good  living  on  these  areas 
and  are  prepared  to  sell. 

Apparently  the  government  is  going  to  offer 
them  something  up  to  $100  an  acre  for 
their  land,  the  fences  are  going  to  be  taken 
down,  the  rock  piles  are  going  to  be  moved, 
the  whole  area  is  going  to  be  put  together 
so  that  the  farms  themselves  become  enonomic 
units,  but  then  they  will  be  sold  to  someone 
who  will  move  in  and  take  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  management. 

The  Minister  certainly  does  not  want  to  get 
into  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  farms 
himself  or  through  his  staff,  so  there  will  be 
a  considerable  return  from  this  which,  al- 
though it  will  not  balance  our  expenditure, 
will  obviously  be  able  to  be  a  very  powerful 
balancing  factor  when  we  add  up  the  cost  of 
ARDA  during  the  next  five-year  period. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  there  are 
two  specific  criticisms  that  I  have  of  his  gen- 
eral view  of  ARDA  now.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  the  interested  people  on  the 


scene  who  are  prepared  to  work  with  those 
people  in  the  community  who  perhaps  do  not 
have  the  initiative  or  the  background  them- 
selves, or  the  imagination  to  bring  about  new 
programmes  that  could  be  financed  through 
ARDA  funds  and  would  accrue  to  their  own 
benefit. 

Those  of  us  on  the  conservation  committee 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  some 
areas  in  the  United  States,  where  a  some- 
what similar  federal  programme  applies,  were 
really  amazed  at  what  had  been  done  in 
some  very  small  communities.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  on  a  county 
basis,  this  happened  in  the  United  States  to 
be  a  federal  programme.  Those  people  with 
the  responsibility  would  move  into  an  area, 
they  would  attempt  to  consolidate  farms,  they 
would  attempt  to  improve  the  farms. 

But  when  both  of  these  things  failed  and 
the  rural  population  concerned  was  so  rooted 
in  the  area  and  their  former  farming  prac- 
tices that  they  simply  did  not  go  along  with 
the  original  federal  plan,  they  branched  out 
in  a  very  imaginative  approach.  They  got 
into  the  tourist  business  and  provided  the 
facilities  for  individual  people  to  take  on  new 
areas  of  responsibility  and  endeavour,  in  this 
particular  case,  tourism.  I  was  most  impressed 
v/ith  this.  The  thing  that  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  the  government 
officials  were  dealing  with  the  individuals 
concerned. 

I  know  that  the  Minister  is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  under  his  leadership  the  prov- 
ince has  been  organized  with  county  ARDA 
committees.  But  he  must  surely  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  committees  are 
not  functioning.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
Middlesex  ARDA  committee  has  done  any- 
thing that  would  be  of  great  value.  I  know 
this  is  true  of  the  Brant  ARDA  committee, 
because  they  find  that  the  costs  and  the 
limitations  on  their  activities  in  the  areas  of 
the  province  which  are  generally  more  pros- 
perous cut  them  way  back  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  these  county  committees  to 
function. 

So  it  is  only  in  those  areas  of  the  province 
where  the  soil  is  shallow,  where  the  farming 
community  over  the  years  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  difficulty  in  being  economi- 
cally viable,  that  the  programme  has  any  real 
application. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  rural  poor  who 
show  up  in  the  statistics  that  I  brought  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman.  Very  little  has 
been  done  for  them,  and  through  ARDA, 
nothing.  We  believe  that  education  is  the 
key  to  the  development  of  these  areas  and 
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through  the  Minister's  colleague,  I  know  that 
these  schools  and  the  buses  have  developed 
across  the  province  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
have  access  to  improving  education. 

But  surely  there  is  an  area  that  has  been 
as  yet  untouched  by  an  imaginative  ARDA 
administration  that  would  go  into  these  areas— 
and  they  are  small  pockets  even  in  the  most 
prosperous  parts  of  Ontario— and  assist  fam- 
ilies who  for  generations  have  been  unable 
to  gear  themselves  to  the  progress  of  the 
times,  to  lead  them  into  productive  capacities 
and  enterprises  which  would  have  so  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  all  of  Ontario. 

So  I  would  say  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  regionalization  of  ARDA  is  a  good 
thing,  except  that  some  of  the  regions  are  left 
completely  blank.  There  is  a  misconception 
in  the  minds  of  the  Minister  and  those  who 
apply  his  policies  that  the  large  areas  of 
Ontario  do  not  need  the  assistance  that  ARDA 
can  provide.  He  himself  said  it  has  got  to  be 
people-oriented.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  sort  of  a  catch  phrase,  a  phrase  that 
is  easy  to  say  without  really  understanding 
and  believing  in  it.  Community  pastures, 
farm  consolidation,  all  of  these  are  important 
programmes,  but  they  do  not  strike  me  as 
being  people-oriented.  We  are  talking  about 
the  poverty-stricken  families  in  the  four- 
corner  hamlets  in  all  parts  of  Ontario  that 
the  $25  million,  matched  by  a  similar  pro- 
vincial $25  million  in  the  next  five  years,  can 
really  assist. 

Here  is  a  $50  million  programme  and  it 
u  presently  being  used  not  exclusively  but 
in  great  measure,  in  farm  consolidation.  Much 
of  this  money  is  going  to  be  returned  to  the 
provincial  government.  I  would  say  that  we 
should  have  a  programme  to  assist  in  the 
problems  of  rural  poverty,  that  it  can  be  done 
hand  in  hand  with  federal  assistance  but 
with  the  Minister's  leadership. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
the  programmes  must  be  initiated  locally.  I 
would  not  criticize  the  Minister  at  all  if  in 
this  particular  area,  moving  into  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  pockets  of  rural  poverty, 
his  staff,  led  by  the  Minister's  own  imagina- 
tion, would  provide  a  programme  that  would 
give  the  assistance  that  we  so  sorely  need. 

In  completing  my  remarks,  and  they  are  a 
bit  lengthy  for  this  particular  order  of  busi- 
ness, I  must  admit,  I  want  to  stress  again  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  during 
the  first  programme  period,  Ontario  was  the 
lowest  province  in  Canada  in  the  utilization 
of  ARDA  funds.  We  used  only  3.8  per  cent 


of  the  funds  available,  and  I  would  compare 
tl'.is  first  with  Quebec,  knowing  the  response 
we  will  get. 

Quebec  used  85.7  per  cent  of  the  ARDA 
funds  that  were  available  during  the  first 
programme  and  they  used  it,  I  suppose,  in 
some  areas  in  a  rather  outlandish  way.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  other  criticisms 
levelled  against  our  sister  province's  applica- 
tion of  these  funds  are  fair,  because  they 
share  with  us  special  problems  associated 
with  rural  poverty  and  were  much  more 
experimental  in  its  use. 

Before  the  answer  to  Quebec's  utilization 
comes  back,  I  would  like  also  to  say  that  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  used  even  more 
of  their  share  than  Quebec,  88  per  cent. 
Ontario  was  at  the  tail  end,  with  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  ARDA  funds  that  were 
available  during  the  first  period. 

We  are  in  a  new  programme  now.  We  have 
another  five-year  period  in  which  to  make 
use  of  this  federal  assistance  in  a  provincial 
programme,  and  I  urge  the  Minister  to  con- 
sider, as  I  know  he  must  be  doing  on  a 
regular  basis,  how  the  programme  can  be 
improved. 

We  agreed  with  its  application  in  con- 
servation, in  community  pastures,  and  in  farm 
consolidation.  But  there  must  surely  be  a 
large  amount  of  this  money  left  over  that 
could  be  imaginatively  turned  to  the  relief  of 
rural  poverty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  raised  many 
excellent  points,  points  that  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with,  points  that  are  already  in  opera- 
tion. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  that  he  referred 
to  a  magnificent  programme  that  is  underway 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  been  under- 
way since  1956.  We  are  now  in  the  year 
1967.  They  have  had  a  long  time  to  build 
that  programme  up.  We  have  had  two  years 
operating  under  an  agreement  that  was 
tailored  to  fit  some  of  the  needs  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

In  the  years  previous  to  that,  the  ARDA 
agreement  really  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  under  conserva- 
tion, as  I  mentioned  yesterday.  And,  as  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  the  province  of  Ontario 
prior  to  the  ARDA  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  with  this  province  of  ours,  had 
already  spent  $13.5  million.  These  things  had 
been   done. 

Now  the  second  agreement  has  been 
drafted,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  with 
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officials  of  our  department,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  something  to  do  with  the 
drafting  of  that  agreement  in  Montreal  at 
the  national  conference  on  this  agreement 
when  it  was  first  presented  to  us  for  con- 
sideration. We  stressed  this  very  thing— that 
there  has  to  be  an  upgrading  of  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  people  who  might  erstwhile  have 
called  themselves  farmers,  because  their  situa- 
tion no  longer  provided  for  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  decent  living  from  the  farms. 

This  programme  is  already  underway,  and 
while  it  might  be  said  that  we  have  not 
enough  ARDA  officers  to  do  the  job  that  has 
to  be  done,  I  would  point  out  that  since  the 
ARDA  agreement  has  been  made,  we  have 
increased  our  staff,  with  the  approval  of 
these  estimates,  to  something  like  28  people. 
We  will  have  under  this  agreement  eight  new 
rural  development  counsellors  with  five  rural 
development  officers. 

These  people  will  have  as  a  responsibility 
—their  chief  responsibility— to  work  in  those 
areas  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
referred  to  as  areas  where  there  are  real 
problems  as  far  as  decent  standards  of  living 
and  income  are  concerned.  They  will  not 
necessarily  be  confined  to  the  farm  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  thinking  of  the  exclusion 
of  large  areas  of  the  province.  I  would  think 
the  Minister's  own  constituency  and  mine 
v/ould  be  included  in  that  area.  Will  ARDA 
officers  be  able  to  go  into  those  areas,  of 
normally  prosperous  farm  famihes?  This  is 
what  has  bothered  me  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Quite  frankly,  I  think 
we  have  to  approach  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  priorities,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  chief  priority  is  in  the  areas  of  the 
province  where  we  know  the  greatest  problem 
exists  and  that  we  concentrate  on  those.  As 
I  mentioned  yesterday,  the  development  offi- 
cers are  concentrated,  such  as  one  in  Grey 
and  Bruce,  who  will  be  designated  for  that 
area  specifically. 

There  are  three  operating  in  eastern  On- 
tario, and  more  will  be  added  because  these 
are  the  areas  where  the  greatest  problem 
exists.  I  would  feel  that  in  counties  such  as 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition's  riding,  and  in 
fact  in  our  own,  and  in  the  counties  of  south- 
western   Ontario    generally,    that    an    ARDA 


officer  might  not  find  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  ARDA,  other  than  in  the  application  of 
the  programme  of  ARDA  which  now  exists, 
and  pertains  or  is  applicable,  in  those  areas. 
I  enunciated  those  yesterday— capital  grants 
under  ARDA  that  are  available  in  those  areas. 

The  ARDA  committees  and  the  farm  organ- 
izations in  those  counties  that  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this— the  application  of  ARDA  in 
these  particular  areas— I  think  quite  rightly 
have  been  wondering  what  we  can  do  in  an 
area  where  there  is  virtually  no  unemploy- 
ment; where  unless  it  is  on  a  seasonal  basis, 
everybody  has  two  or  three  jobs  offered  to 
him  if  he  wants  to  take  them.  What  in  the 
world  can  you  do  there? 

On  this  matter  of  rural  education,  the  up- 
grading of  education,  this  programme  has 
been  embraced  with  enthusiasm,  and  I  point 
out  Renfrew  county  as  an  illustration.  At 
Palmer  Rapids  they  have  a  course  going  there 
with,  I  believe,  something  like  100  students, 
all  of  them  rural  people  who  have  embraced 
this  course  for  upgrading  themselves  in  an 
educational  standard  to  fit  themselves  for  a 
vocational  training  course. 

We  are  the  first  province  in  Canada  to  do 
this,  and  we  have  650  farm  people  already 
enrolled  in  these  kinds  of  courses.  To  me  this 
is  quite  significant,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  this  programme  was  just  introduced  last 
fall. 

It  takes  a  while  to  get  these  things  on  the 
•road  and  get  them  rolling,  to  get  people 
around  you,  get  them  trained  and  oriented 
to  do  the  job,  and  then  get  them  to  go  out 
and  sell  the  job,  in  the  local  communities. 
As  this  programme  catches  on,  I  fancy  that 
there  will  be  a  great  many  more. 

But  what  do  we  do  with  these  people  after 
they  have  been  retrained,  and  their  educa- 
tional standard  has  been  upgraded  and  they 
are  ready  for  another  job?  Then  I  think  it  is 
beholden  on  all  of  us— and  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  regional  development  council,  the 
Cabinet  committee  that  has  been  established 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)— to  try  to  do  every- 
thing we  possibly  can  to  direct,  where  we  can, 
industry  into  those  areas  that  will  absorb  these 
local  people. 

We  do  not  want  to  denude  these  rural 
communities  of  people,  we  want  them  kept 
there  if  they  can  be  kept  there.  Their  roots 
are  there,  their  family  connections  are  there. 
But  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  get  industries 
into  these  areas  so  that  people  can  have  job 
opportunities.  ^  ^  •      ■     -=  -    - 
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I  think  of  several  illustrations,  the  recent 
one  in  the  riding  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Gomme)  at  Carleton  Place,  where 
an  industry  was  opened  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Ontario  development  council  not  long 
ago  and  where  you  get  a  great  deal  of  em- 
ployment generated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  industry  into  the  community.  I  would 
feel  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities 
to  do  this. 

There  are  some  communities  where  we  feel 
that  this  HOME  programme  will  have  a  major 
effect,  where  an  industry  comes  in  and  says; 
"We  require  X  number  of  people  close  to  our 
plant,  but  there  are  no  homes  there".  Under 
this  programme,  homes  can  be  built  in  this 
area  to  assist  these  people. 

My  hon.  friend  referred  to  Quebec's  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds  under  the  first  ARDA  agree- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want  me 
to  criticize  the  use  of  ARDA  funds  in  those 
communities. 

I  explained  yesterday  that  much  of  the 
funds  that  were  available  under  the  first 
agreement  were  used  by  provinces  to  do 
things  that  were  already  in  operation  in  this 
province.    That  is  a  fact. 

Because  we  had  already  done  these,  they 
did  not  have  the  same  application  here. 

He  mentioned  Saskatchewan.  Almost  the 
entire  amount  of  money  that  was  used  under 
ARDA  in  the  first  agreement  in  Saskatchewan 
was  used  to  estabhsh  community  pastures. 
Now,  they  might  have  caught  on  better  out 
there  because  they  had  had  community  pas- 
tures there  to  some  degree  before  the  ARDA 
programme  came  in.  I  very  well  remember 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan 
saying  in  federal-provincial  conferences  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  really  to  expand 
community  pastures  and  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea. 

This  was  what  generated  the  community 
pasture  idea  in  Ontario.  And  then  I  found 
some  people  suggesting  that  perhaps  we  were 
moving  too  quickly,  that  we  were  not  sure 
the  local  people  wanted  these  community 
pastures.  I  could  not  go  along  with  that  idea. 
But  let  me  say  this  to  my  hon.  friend,  that 
when  I  am  talking  about  "people-oriented" 
projects,  I  think  a  community  pasture  is  a 
people's  oriented  project  because  it  helps  the 
people  in  that  community  who  use  its  serv- 
ices to  upgrade  their  income,  or  it  should. 
That  is  its  purpose  and  intention,  and  I  think 
it  is  working  that  way.  When  we  say  people- 
oriented  projects  under  ARDA,  education  and 
retraining  and  upgrading  their  standards  so 
that  they  can  embrace  a  better  standard  of 


living,  that  to  me  is  the  real  significance  of 
the  ARDA  programme,  as  I  tried  to  explain 
last  night.  I  think  along  with  that  we  have 
to  bring  in  these  other  projects  that  have 
come  along. 

My  hon.  friend  suggested  that  most  of  the 
money  in  the  ARDA  allocation  is  going  to 
farm  consoHdation.  At  least  I  interpreted 
him  as  saying  it,  I  thought  he  was  saying  it 

It  is  embracing  a  good  deal  of  the  ARDA 
money,  but  it  is  not  the  main  project;  it  is 
one  of  the  main  projects.  I  think  we  have  to 
say  to  the  person  who,  as  I  explained  last 
night,  that  if  a  person's  income  is  not  suffi- 
cient on  the  farm  and  he  cannot  possibly 
upgrade  that  farm,  we  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  that  farm  from  him  or  offer  to 
buy  it  from  him;  offer  to  pay  him  to  be  re- 
trained; offer  to  pay  him  to  move;  offer  to  pay 
him  to  get  re-established  in  some  Hne  of 
endeavour  that  will  help  him  to  help  himself. 

This  is  the  programme  of  ARDA,  and  I  do 
not  think  my  hon.  friend  is  too  far  away  from 
vvhat  we  are  trying  to  do  here.  I  think  he  is 
talking  along  the  lines  that  we  suggest. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  him  that  our 
programme  is  nicely  under  way;  that  we  have 
these  things  in  mind;  that  we  are  doing  them. 
The  proof  that  these  things  are  being  done  is 
in  the  fact  that  650  farmers  are  now  in  the 
process  of  retraining.  This  to  me  is  a  signi- 
ficant number. 

I  talked  last  week  with  the  new  director  of 
federal  ARDA  at  Ottawa  and  mentioned  to 
him  the  progress  we  are  making  in  this  par- 
ticular regard.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  what  we  are  doing  in  Ontario  in  this 
way.  This  is  a  major  step  forward  into  a  new 
field  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  field  that  offers 
many,  many  opportunities. 

I  believe,  as  well,  that  we  should  enunciate 
the  amounts  of  money  that  have  been  allo- 
cated for  various  projects  that  are  not  par- 
ticularly associated  with  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  For  instance,  imder 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  there 
is  a  programme  amounting  to  $1,564,500. 
Under  The  Department  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Management  for  farm  ponds  and  rural 
water  supply,  a  programme  of  $3,500,000. 
Under  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
$750,000  for  the  agricultural  outlet  drainage 
assistance. 

These  are  all  projects  that  are  outside  of 
our  agricultural  ARDA  estimates.  So  we  have 
a  total  programme  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
this  year  under  these  estimates  of  $11,178,- 
000.     It   is   quite    a   substantial   programme. 
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along  with  the  programme  of  104  projects 
that  are  already  completed  or  under  way, 
amounting  to  $43  million-odd. 

We  can  talk  about  these  figures  and  they 
mean  something.  They  mean  a  great  deal  to 
those  of  us  who  have  to  put  up  the  money  as 
taxpayers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

But  the  real  impact,  the  real  significance 
and  the  criteria  by  which  it  will  be  judged  is 
the  impact  that  it  has  on  communities  of 
Ontario  where  the  ARDA  programme  is  really 
applicable. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  things  the 
Minister  has  said  on  a  programme  which  is 
so  important  that  I  want  to  prolong  this  for 
a  moment  or  so  more. 

The  Minister  yesterday  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  some  kick-back  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  community  pastures,  feeling  that 
they  were  moving  too  quickly.  Unwittingly, 
the  Minister  may  have  indicated  why  there 
was  a  kick-back.  He  indicated  that  in  some 
federal-provincial  conference  he  learned  of 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  was  promoting  them,  a  prov- 
ince where  they  had  considerable  experience 
with  community  pastures  and  therefore  they 
could  move  readily  because  the  people  knew 
w^hat  they  were.  They  had  been  sold  on 
them,  they  did  not  have  to  be  sold  again. 

I  think  that  what  has  happened  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  that  if  the  Minister 
got  some  kick-backs,  it  is  because  he  violated 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  whole 
ARDA  programme.  I  have  heard  those  who 
are  promoting  the  ARDA  programme  say  so 
often  that  it  is  not  something  that  is  dreamed 
up  at  Queen's  Park  or  some  distant  place,  it 
is  something  that  grows  from  the  conscious 
need  of  the  people  back  home. 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point  that  I 
raised  tentatively  yesterday.  If  you  have  a 
poverty-stricken  area  or  an  economically  de- 
pressed area,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
economically  depressed  and  poverty-stricken, 
it  is  possible  that  the  ideas  are  not  going  to 
emerge  there  in  the  first  instance.  You  have 
this  rather  difiBcult  problem  of  seeding  the 
ideas,  if  I  may  use  that  term;  of  going  in  and 
working  with  the  people;  of  finding  out  what 
the  facts  are.  If  you  have  rural  poverty, 
do  not  close  your  eyes  to  it.  It  saddened  me 
to  see  the  kind  of  reaction  I  got  from  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  as  well  as 
others  in  eastern  Ontario,  when  I  pointed  to 
the  cold,  hard  indisputable  fact  of  rural 
poverty.  When  you  have  it  then  you  have 
to  work  Avith  th^  people  to  find  out  what  are 


the  solutions,  ujitil,  indeed,,  they  think  they 
are  the  solutions.  TKeri  when  they  are  their 
solutions,  they  emerge  presumably  through 
the  county  committee  and  become  acceptable 
as  a  joint  project  in  which  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment are  going  to  participate. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  point  that  I 
touched  on  yesterday,  and  the  Minister's 
comments.  I  thought  there  was  one  part  of 
hi?  comment  which  was  a  little  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  reaction  the  day  before. 

His  reaction  the  day  before  was  that  the 
responsibility  for  starting  ARDA  projects  lies 
in  the  county  committee.  If  they  do  not  do 
it,  we  cannot  do  anything. 

I  submit  to  the  Minister  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  broad 
picture  of  ARDA  involving  Energy  and  Re- 
sources and  Tourism  and  Information  and 
other  departments— Lands  and  Forests— means 
that  I  think  you  can  get  people  to  take  the 
initiative  if  it  is  handled  correctly,  if  it  is 
handled  in  a  psychologically  sound  way  of 
saying— after  an  assessment  by  a  professional 
person  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
the  facts— here  is  obviously  a  programme. 

Along  with  it,  you  have  got  to  have  the 
kind  of  thing  that  was  done  in  my  view  in 
the  TVA  development  of  30  years  ago  in  the 
United  States,  and  certainly  I  think  to  a 
fairly  commendable  degree  in  the  project  in 
eastern  Quebec,  where  you  had  almost  as 
many  people  involved  in  what  you  might  call 
adult  education  and  "buzz"  groups,  and  all 
of  these  procedures  which  are  now  accepted 
by  every  organization  that  attempts  to  work 
with  people  who  participate  in  decision- 
making processes.  These  people  were  in- 
volved in  it.  They  spent  whole  winters  with 
group  discussions,  discussing  dieir  problems, 
so  that  when  spring  came,  what  maybe  was  a 
foreign  idea,  imported  from  Quebec  city  and 
some  department  in  Quebec  city  in  the 
month  of  October,  by  March  or  April  or  May, 
was  a  local  idea  and  everybody  agreed  with 
it.    It  was  theirs,  they  were  ready  to  go. 

I  think  it  is  this  kind  of  process  which  is 
a  very  complex  process  and  involves  people 
who  normally  might  not  be  considered  in 
economic  development.  It  is  people  who 
understand  the  use  of  radio  and  TV  and  all 
of  the  means  of  communication,  films  and 
film  strips,  and  so  on,  so  that  you  capture  and 
create  an  interest  on  the  part  of  people  in 
a  problem  that  is  theirs  even  though  they 
may  not  at  first  realize  it  is  theirs. 

I  conclude  with  what  I  would  agree  I 
thought  was  an  implication  in  the  Minister's 
comment,  namely  that  while  we  have  got  to 
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count  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  county 
committees,  that  we  have  also  got  to  count 
on  initiative  from  various  government  depart- 
ments that  are  now  involved  in  ARDA,  in 
creating  the  interest  and  working  out  the 
project  so  that  it  can  be  handled  this  year, 
rather  than  five  years  from  now.  I  think  the 
common  complaint  on  this  side  of  the  House 
is  as  the  Minister  says,  we  are  only  now  get- 
ting rolling.  This  is  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
ARDA  has  been  on  the  books  now  for  five 
or  six  years,  yet  we  are  only  now  getting  roll- 
ing.   This  is  the  reason  we  are  complaining. 

Well  the  fact  is  that  you  are  now  rolling. 
Let  us  maybe  forget  about  the  past,  but  make 
certain  that  we  are  rolling  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  just  point  out  one  or  two  things  here. 
I  think  there  might  have  been  some  inconsis- 
tencies in  what  my  hon.  friend  has  just  said. 
He  castigates  us  for  moving  too  quickly  in 
some  instances  and  then  not  quickly  enough 
in  others. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  you  move  the 
wrong  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  let  us  just  take  a 
look  at  that  particular  charge.  Now  he  says 
we  should  generate  some  of  these  things. 
We  must  confess  that  when  the  first  ARDA 
agreement  was  drawn  up  in  1962,  everybody 
thought  the  way  ARDA  was  sold  at  federal 
level,  that  it  was  going  to  really  solve  all 
the  problems  of  everybody  at  once,  and  no- 
body really  knew  how  it  was  going  to  have 
application.  So  you  had  to  orient  first  of  all, 
the  people  who  were  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  in  the  various  provinces 
and  from  there,  the  next  step  down  to  the 
communities,  the  counties  and  what  have 
you.  This  was  the  genesis  of  our  establish- 
ment of  county  committees,  which  we  hoped 
and  which  we  felt,  and  I  think  with  reason- 
able justification,  were  the  logical  people  to 
do  the  job  at  the  local  level,  bringing  in  all 
of  the  organizations,  so  that  they  would  all 
have  a  part  in  it. 

What  my  hon.  friend  has  suggested  about 
generating  ideas  at  local  level  is  as  sound 
as  can  be.  This  is  right.  This  is  where  it 
should  come  from  and  there  is  not  a  thing 
wrong  at  all  with  suggestions  going  out 
through  the  ARDA  staff  field  men  to  the 
local  areas  to  help  those  people  formulate 
opinions  and  ideas  and  policies  and  pro- 
grammes that  will  be  of  help  to  them. 


In  the  community  pasture  idea,  every  one 
of  them  was  the  recommendation  of  local 
people  within  the  counties;  every  one  of  them, 
and  I  think  they  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
success. 

Now,  through  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis),  I  have  discussed  with  him 
the  possibility  of  holding  what  might  be 
described,  as  through  want  of  a  better  name, 
orientation  courses  throughout  the  areas  of 
rural  Ontario.  Not  necessarily  on  a  county 
basis,  but  perhaps  on  a  group  of  townships 
basis.  The  local  people  might  be  invited  to 
come  to  a  series  of  meetings,  maybe  two  or 
three  in  a  week,  and  these  opportunities  for 
upgrading  educational  standards,  or  voca- 
tional training  for  the  possibilities  under  in- 
dustrial opportunity  might  be  presented  to 
them. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  idea.  I  think  it  is 
a  way  that  the  people  can  generate  some  de- 
cisions to  make  changes.  This  I  think  is  a 
programme  that  will  work.  I  point  again  to 
the  Palmer  Rapids  area  where  a  rural 
development  officer  went  in  and  held  a  few 
meetings,  talked  to  the  local  people.  The  en- 
thusiasm was  generated,  they  said  this  is  a 
great  idea,  we  want  to  go  ahead  with  it. 
There  are  100  people  taking  that  course  right 
now. 

This  was  the  way  too— in  a  general  way— 
the  650  people  became  involved  richt  now.  I 
would  hope  that  that  figure  would  multiply 
many  times  over  in  the  next  few  years.  But 
again  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  we 
are  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  agreement 
under  which  we  operate.  Prior  to  that,  we 
could  not  do  all  these  things.  Now  we  can. 
Now  we  are  moving  into  these  fields  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish those  excellent  suggestions  that  have 
l^een  made  this  afternoon  by  members  of 
the  Opposition. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitouhn):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a  small 
donation  to  the  debate  under  this  vote. 
Algoma-Manitoulin  has  been  mentioned  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  and  as  the  hon.  Min- 
ister knows,  I  represent  an  area  in  which 
there  are  two  ARDA  committees  and  I  feel 
that  an  effort  has  been  made  by  these  com- 
mittees to  explore  the  full  potential  of  ARDA. 
I  want  to  mention  just  a  few  of  the  projects 
that  have  had  treatment  by  these  committees. 
I  want  also  to  make  a  suggestion  and  I  want, 
if  I  can,  to  get  a  comment  from  the  Minister. 

I  have  had  a  partial  answer  already  this 
afternoon,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  problem  as  I  see  it. 
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These  are  projects  that  have  been  devel- 
oped, worked  on,  explored,  investigated  by 
these  two  committees.  These  are  just  a  very 
few  of  them,  but  I  am  going  to  put  them  on 
the  record  anyway. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  a  course  being 
established  in  Massey  under  the  sponsorship 
of  ARDA,  a  three  months'  retraining  course, 
which  is  finding  some  favour  and  will  be 
successful,  I  think.  Another  one  along  the 
same  line  is  an  agricultural  seminar  in  Elliot 
Lake  in  the  new  centre. 

Another  project  that  is  actively  being  sup- 
ported and  examined  by  ARDA  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  to  St.  Joseph  Island,  in 
conjunction  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Another  is  providing  assistance  towards  es- 
tablishing and  promoting  the  maple  syrup 
industry.  A  full  scale  examination  and  brief 
has  been  compiled  in  this  respect. 

A  tremendous  brief  and  a  lot  of  work  has 
gone  into  an  effort  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ski  resort  in  the  area,  even  to  the 
point  of  having  developed  and  arranged  for 
a  full  scale  geography  survey. 

Another  one  is  the  slaughter  house,  or  a 
killing  plant,  or  a  custom  service  plant  in  the 
west  end  of  Algoma,  which  is  I  would  say, 
pretty  well  at  completion  point. 

A  lot  of  work  of  course  has  been  done 
by  the  committee  on  farm  enlargement,  the 
consolidation  programme.  Many  applications 
have  been  examined  and  lots  of  work  has 
been  done  on  that,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  having 
an  effect. 

Another  one  is  an  extensive  examination 
into  the  development  of  the  production  of 
blueberries.  A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  on 
that.   Some  of  these  sound  silly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  very  silly  to  me,  it 
is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  —but  when  we  really  ex- 
amine them  and  find  what  figures  they  can 
come  up  with,  find  what  potential  is  de- 
veloped, when  you  figure  it  out,  they  are  not 
foolish  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  great 
big  programme  that  cures  everything  but  it 
is  not  so  hard  to  find  a  multitude  of  little 
ones. 

I  want  to  mention,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
develop  the  background  of  this  next  one  at 
all,  the  turkey  plant  operation  in  Gore  Bay 
on  Manitoulin  that  has  had  treatment  here  in 


this  Legislature  and  is  undergoing  some  con- 
sideration right  now.  It  has  moved  from  a 
9,000-bird  production  facility  to  something 
like  60,000  birds.  It  is  in  a  problem  position 
now  but  I  think  the  suggestion  that  I  am 
about  to  make,  when  I  finish,  will  perhaps 
clarify  that  one  or  make  a  move  towards 
clarifying  it. 

There  has  been  work  done  and  reports 
filed  in  connection  with  the  possible  produc- 
tion of  a  charcoal  industry. 

And  the  next  two  have  to  do  with  summer 
tourism.  I  want  to  deal  with  these  just  for  a 
minute.  One  has  to  do  with  the  Manitoulin 
waterfront  development  which  involves  water- 
front development  on  three  harbours  on  the 
Manitoulin.  Another  one  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that— through  ARDA  or  partly  through 
ARDA— land  has  been  found  and  made  avail- 
able for  park  sites. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  little  item  from  a 
report  of  the  previous  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  ARDA  committee,  and  it  goes  like  this: 

An  industry  that  is  developing  slowly  on 
Manitoulin  is  the  tourist  industry.  We 
thought  this  would  develop  rapidly  under 
the  ARDA  programme,  but  even  though 
land  has  been  made  available  for  park  sites, 
and  some  property  has  been  purchased  for 
waterfront  development,  none  of  these  proj- 
ects have  been  completed.  One  depart- 
ment of  government  always  seems  to  be 
able  to  blame  delay  on  some  other  depart- 
ment, and  while  the  bickering  goes  on  the 
economy  of  Manitoulin  continues  on  a 
downward  trend. 

These  are  not  my  words,  these  are  the  words 
of  the  former  secretary-treasurer  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Another  project  on  which  work  has  been 
done— quite  an  extensive  brief  and  examina- 
tion was  made  into  the  possibility  of  stop- 
ping the  removal  of  the  fish  hatchery  at 
Little  Current,  and  I  think  with  some  success. 

Another  request  which  I  think  has  been 
given  some  consideration  is  a  request  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  a  grain  storage  elevator. 
I  will  not  go  into  the  community  pasture 
management  programme  except  to  say  that 
there  is  a  further  request  being  dealt  with 
now  for  a  second  community  pasture  in  the 
village  of  Sheguiandah. 

There  has  also  been  plenty  of  work  done 
by  the  committee  in  connection  with  tlie 
livestock  assistance  programme,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  deal  with  that  any  further  at  the 
moment.  -  >  ^         '  .  v 
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As  I  said,  I  have  no  desire  to  develop  the. 
background  of  all  these  projects,  or  even  to 
do  more  than  refer  to  them.  I  do  not  intend 
to  table  the  minutes  of  the  many  meetings 
called  to  discuss  these  matters  and  some  of 
which  I  attended  and  made  such  contribution 
as  I  could.  There  are  many  reams  of  corres- 
pondence involved.  I  do  not  want  to  engage 
in  a  debate  to  establish  the  percentage  of 
these  projects  that  have  really  and  actually 
been  acted  on,  I  simply  want  to  make  one 
point. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  sorting  out  of  these  projects  and  to  keep 
these  valuable  committees  functioning,  in 
every  case  to  have  the  services  of  a  rural 
development  officer.  I  do  not  think  these  local 
committees  will  function  for  any  length  of 
time,  or  do  anything  but  become  frustrated 
in  one  way  or  another,  or  actually  really 
accomplish  anything,  unless  the  services  of  a 
rural  development  officer  are  provided. 

One  is  not  necessary  for  every  committee 
or  in  every  area,  but  certainly  some  person 
that  these  committees  can  turn  to  who  has 
the  ability— and  I  think  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant point— who  has  the  ability  to  eliminate  the 
impractical  and  the  non-feasible,  and  to  know 
from  experience  that  some  of  these  things 
might  just  as  well  not  call  for  ten  or  20 
meetings  and  finally  die. 

There  are  people,  and  I  am  sure  the  Min- 
ister knows  some,  who  could  be  engaged  for 
this  purpose  and  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

I  think  that  until  this  person  is  found  and 
established  in  a  community  to  work  with  area 
committees,  they  might  just  as  well  not— in 
fact  I  think  they  had  much  better  not— try 
to  encourage  such  committees  to  be  formed. 

I  would  like  the  Minister  to  comment  in 
this  regard,  if  he  could;  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all,  I  would 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  that  a  great  deal 
of  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Algoma- 
Manitoulin  area,  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  enthusiastic  support  and  interest  of  his 
local  ARDA  committee. 

He  mentioned  a  rural  development  officer. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  trying  to  appoint  a 
rural  development  officer  for  his  area,  and  I 
agree  it  would  help  greatly  in  an  area  where 
there  are  such  vast  opportunities  for  rural 
development. 

As  far  as  the  summer  tourist  industry  is 
•concerned,  the  land  that  has  been  acquired 
has  been  acquired  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
ARDA.     The    whole    project    is    now    under 


study  by  the  ARDA  directorate  with  The 
Department  of  Tourism  and  Information,  and 
while  you  make  reference  to  interdepart- 
mental problems  here,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  quite  a  valid  criticism  because  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  you  refer  to  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  really  want,  or  you  do  not  think 
there  should  be  uneconomic  projects  devel- 
oped. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  when  a 
project  that  has  the  possibilities  that  your 
summer  tourist  industry  appears  to  have,  that 
we  should  be  able  to  develop  it  in  a  way 
that  will  mean  the  most  to  the  people  that 
are  involved.  This  is  the  status  of  that  par- 
ticular project  at  the  moment. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  other  projects 
that  are  under  way;  the  abattoir  that  has 
been  approved  under  the  Algoma  livestock 
cooperatives  to  build  and  operate  that  abat- 
toir. I  think  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Many  other  programmes  that  you  have 
mentioned  are  under  negotiation;  the  second 
community  pasture  is  actively  under  negoti- 
at'on  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  might  be 
able  to  get  something  worked  out  there.  I 
believe  that  the  hon.  member  knows  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  problem  that  is  involved. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member.  Quite  frankly,  I  believe 
that  his  statement  is  a  very  splendid  illus- 
tration of  how  ARDA  really  can  work  in  an 
area  where  there  are  possibilities  for  that 
programme. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  want  to  make  one  further 
point  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
a  rural  development  officer.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  person  you  are  talking 
about,  and  I  hope  that  you  are  able  to 
finalize  that  matter,  in  fact,  you  may  already 
have.  I  am  wondering  if  his  operations 
could  not  be  extended  to  include  and  to 
cover  both  committees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Both  committees? 

Mr.  Farquhar:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  yes,  the  North 
Shore  board  as  well  as  your  own.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  think  discussion  with  him 
so  far  has  only  covered  Manitoulin  committee 
matters.  I  would  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  to  broaden  his  authority 
and  his  interest  because  I  feel  he  is  prepared 
to  take  that  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  that  is  an 
excell^t     suggestion,     Mr.     Chairman.     We 
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would  be  prepared  to  review  that,  and  I 
think  this  is  worthy  of  consideration  and 
approval.  ' 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  the  added  assistance  to  the  agricul- 
ture drainage  plan  in  the  Rainy  River  area 
is  working  satisfactorily,  sir,  and  is  accepted 
by  our  farmers.  This  assistance  has  given 
confidence  to  the  farmers  in  knowing  where 
tliey  are  going  in  their  financial  requirements, 
that  is,  how  much  they  have  to  put  out  on 
their  own  behalf  in  completing  a  drainage 
programme  applying  to  a  certain  area  or  to 
a  certain  farm. 

This  assistance  has  made  it  possible  by 
further  drainage  to  bring  into  production  a 
larger  acreage.  This  will  affect  the  farmers 
in  a  manner  that  will  help  them  with  their 
economics    and    upgrade    their    operations. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Minister  for  looking 
kindly  on  this  assistance  to  our  plan.  It  is 
working  and  acknowledged  by  the  farmers  of 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  coming  from  an  urban  riding,  such 
as  the  riding  of  Windsor-Walkerville,  I  do 
not  have  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  hon. 
Minister  on  this  vote.  But  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  that  in  the  east  and  the  west 
galleries  we  find  approximately  140  fine 
examples  of  the  youth  of  the  city  of  Windsor, 
students  from  David  Maxwell  school  and 
Ada  Richards  school,  primary  grade  eight 
students,  who  have  come  to  Toronto  to  see 
the  Legislature  in  action.  I  know  each  and 
every  member. here  would  like  to  extend  their 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  these  students. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  did  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  more  specifically  about  the  way  the 
budget  applies  to  this. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  this  money  in 
purchasing  farm  lands  and  consolidating  them 
and  selling  them  back,  how  does  this  work 
into  the  budget  of  ARDA?  Will  those  funds 
then  be  available  again  for  purchasing  more 
land?    Is  it  on  sort  of  a  rolling  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  money  will  be 
available  if  the  farmer  purchases  this  land 
that  is  acquired  through  ARDA.  It  will  be 
retained  by  the  two  levels  of  government.  If 
the  new  ARDA  agreement  that  will  be 
drafted  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period 
indicates  that  the  programme  should  be 
extended,  it  could  be  used  for  that  purpose 
again.    If  not,  it  will  be  turned   back  on   a 


pirff  fata  basik  to'  tfie  two  levels  of  goveini- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Have  you  any  idea  how  much 
money  then  would  be  available,  assuming  that 
all  of  this  land  will  be  sold  either  to 
individuals  or  made  use  of  by  some  other 
government  department.  How  much  of  the 
$5  million  a  year  that  we  are  spending  on 
this  will  be  returned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  no  idea.  I  have 
no  guess  on  this  at  all.  I  really  do  not  know. 
We  have  mentioned  120  farms  already  under 
negotiation  and  I  believe  about  300  applica- 
tions in  to  explore  for  next  spring  or  next 
summer.    It  is  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  say  if  it  is  bought.  Is  it 
not  the  intention  that  it  would  all  be  taken 
off  the  hands  of  the  ARDA  administration? 
You  are  not  going  to  keep  it,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  we  are  not  going 
to  keep  the  land  that  we  are  using  in  farm 
consolidation,  but  when  we  acquire  the  land 
—let  us  go  through  this  step  by  step  and  then 
I  think  we  can  get  a  better  illustration  of  how 
this  can  be  done. 

Supposing  the  farmer,  after  he  has  been 
in  one  of  these  orientation  courses— well  if 
you  want  to  listen  to  it  it  is  all  right,  if  you 
do  not,  it  is  fine  with  me.  I  thought  I  was 
trying  to  be   helpful  here. 

Supposing  the  farmer  wants  to  sell.  He 
makes  contact  with  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentative or  the  local  ARDA  development 
officer  in  his  area.  They  try  and  arrive  at  a 
price.  He  makes  application  to  sell.  The 
appraiser  for  the  junior  farmer  loan  board 
goes  in  and  appraises  the  property.  He  puts 
a  valuation  on  it.  They  submit  the  applica- 
tion, with  the  appraisal  from  the  junior  farm 
loan  appraiser  to  the  junior  farmer  loan  board 
here  who  looks  over  it.  If  they  approve  it, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  ARDA  directorate.  The 
ARDA  directorate  approves  it,  it  goes  back  to 
the  local  ARDA  development  officer,  the 
farm  is  purchased,  or  an  offer  is  made  to 
the  farmer  to  purchase  the  property. 

Supposing  the  farmer  sells,  ARDA  then 
owns  the  farm.  They  attempt  to  make  the 
agricultural  land  on  that  farm,  or  the  whole 
farm,  or  the  agricultural  land  on  it,  available 
to  another  farmer  whom  they  are  trying  to 
build  up  to  a  viable  economic  unit  in  the 
community.  Now  they  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  either  buy  it  at  what  the  govern- 
ment paid  for  it,  or  they  lease  it  to  him  for 
five  years  with,  I  believe,  only  the  taxes  for 
the  first   year,   and  no   interest  for   the  first 
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year.  Taxes  only  for  the  first  year.  Three  per 
cent  interest  for  the  next  four  years  until 
the  end  of  his  five  year  lease  has  expired. 

Now  during  that  time,  while  ARDA  owns 
the  property,  they  may  spend  up  to  $50  an 
acre  in  improvements  on  that  property.  This 
could  include  fence  row  removal,  it  could 
include  cleaning  up  some  stone  piles,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  or  fencing,  or  perhaps  a  farm 
pond  or  channelization  or  whatever  it  may 
be.  Drainage  might  be  something  that  would 
be  really  necessary. 

Now,  at  the  end  of  the  five  year  period, 
the  farmer  has  the  option  to  buy  that  farm 
from  the  ARDA  directorate  for  exactly  the 
amount  of  money  that  ARDA  has  in  the 
farm,  that  is  the  intial  cost,  plus  whatever,  on 
a  per  acre  basis,  they  have  put  in  it.  He  can 
do  that.  If  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  that, 
he  can  renegotiate  a  lease  for  another  five 
years,  but  he  pays  the  taxes  and  the  going 
rate  of  interest  on  the  property  for  the  next 
five  years,  if  this  is  necessary,  but  we  do  not 
want  this  to  happen.  We  really  want  them  to 
buy  the  land  and  we  provide  the  capital  for 
them  through  various  forms  to  buy  this  land. 
But  it  is  not  closed  off  to  him  if  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  do  it  at  that  particular  time. 

I  hope  that  clears  up  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  over  the  long  run  then, 
you  can  expect  to  get  a  reasonable  return 
on  your  investment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
the  $4  million  a  year  that  may  go  into  this, 
you  will  probably  get  75  per  cent  of  it  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  other  thing  I  want  to  ask 
about  is  in  connection  with  the  cost.  My 
understanding  is  at  the  last  federal-provincial 
conference  it  was  agreed  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  take  100  per  cent  of  the 
responsibility  for  manpower  programmes. 
Surely  this  is  that  sort  of  programme.  Why 
do  they  not  pay  for  it  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  take  100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
programme  as  far  as  the  ARDA  retraining 
programmes.  We  are  participating  with  the 
federal  government,  sir,  and  through  the 
manpower  retraining  programme,  this  is  ap- 
plicable, through  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, through  our  department  in  working  with 
these  rural  areas.   This  is  happening. 

Mr.  Nixon:  My  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  perhaps  the  Minister  might  check 
this  for  me,  because  I  feel  it  is  fairly  im- 
portant, that  at  this  last  agreement,  they 
had  a  revamping  of  several  areas  of  responsi- 


bility, but  the  government  of  Canada  said  that 
they  would  provide  the  funds  to  the  provincial 
government  to  pay  for  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  manpower  programmes.  Now  as  I 
understand  a  manpower  programme,  it  would 
be  some  sort  of  training  for  adults  to  enable 
them  to  take  part  in  some  new  vocation,  other 
than,  in  this  case,  farming,  and  if  that  is  so, 
it  would  be  a  reasonably  important  adjust- 
ment in  our  costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well  I  think  it  is  and  it 
is  a  point  well  taken,  but  we  do  not  know 
the  final  breakdown  of  that  agreement.  We 
have  not  been  advised  of  it  yet.  So  far,  we 
are  just  carrying  on  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  agreement.  It  has  not  been  announced 
as  yet. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  ask  the  Minister,  are  farm 
ponds  eligible  now  under  the  ARDA  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Altogether?  All  farm  ponds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes.  Well,  those  that 
are  approved  for  grants  under  The  Agricul- 
tural Rehabilitation  and  Development  Act. 
There  may  be  some  farm  ponds  that  are  built 
that  are   not  approved  for  grant  purposes. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes,  well,  are  there  those 
ponds  that  could  become  eligible  for  ARDA 
grants?  Do  you  build  ponds  other  than 
those— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  fancy  there  are. 
I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  ask,  too,  if  the  Min- 
ister could  break  down  this  $5  million  esti- 
mate as  to  what  you  are  going  to  spend  for 
community  pastures,  or  land  development,  or 
whatever  you  are  going  to  do  with  it.  Could 
you  give  us  a  breakdown  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  provides  first  of  all 
for  land  use  and  farm  adjustment,  rehabilita- 
tion, development  programmes  in  the  low 
income  rural  areas.  This  is  what  I  was  talking 
about.  Water  conservation,  research,  rural 
development  staff  and  training  services. 

Those  are  the  areas  that  are  provided  for 
on  a  cost  sharing  basis  under  the  new  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  leader  has  dealt  with  our  position 
as  it  relates  to  ARDA  fully  and  well,  but  I 
did  want  to  mention  one  aspect.  I  mentioned 
this  particular  thing  when  I  led  off  the  other 
night  and  it  relates  to  the  extension  of  ARDA 
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as  it  applies  to  the  clearing  of  fence  bottoms 
and  the  removal  of  stone  piles. 

I  wonder,  in  view  of  the  f^ct  that  I  have 
had  a  number  of  representations  from  various 
people  in  this  regard,  whether  the  ARDA 
programme  could  be  extended  to  the  area  of 
reclaiming  land  that  has  grown  up  in  haw- 
thorns and  brush  and  so  on.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  logical  extension.  There  is  a  lot 
of  land  across  this  province  that  has  grown 
up  in  hawthorn  and  brush  of  one  sort  or 
another.  It  is  unsightly  for  one  thing.  The 
land  is  needed  in  a  good  many  cases,  for 
another  thing,  and  I  think  that  this  would  be 
a  very  logical  step  in  the  extension  of  this  par- 
ticular programme.  And  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  give  it  his  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Someone  else  asked  this 
question,  I  believe  yesterday.  I  am  not  sure 
who  it  was  asked  if  this  could  be  done. 
Frankly,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  included  in 
the  ARDA  programme.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  what  area  gets 
that  kind  of  consideration.  This  fence  row 
removal  programme  applies  right  across  the 
province— now,  are  we  going  to  apply  a  pro- 
gramme right  across  the  province  where  we 
could  clean  up  all  the  stones  that  are  on  top 
of  the  ground,  or  clean  off  all  of  the  brush 
that  is  on  top  of  the  ground  or  all  the  haw- 
thorns, or  are  we  just  going  to  clean  off  areas 
that  have  grown  up  which  have  been  at  one 
time  cleaned  up  and  cultivated? 

You  see,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
detremine  just  how  this  programme  should 
apply.  I  think  we  have  to  move  step  by  step 
into  this  whole  field.  I  think  the  idea  is  a 
good  one,  we  are  prepared  to  give  it  con- 
sideration and  to  discuss  it  with  the  federal 
authorities. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  express,  for  the  people 
of  the  Muskoka  riding,  Simcoe  East,  Ontario 
county  and  Haliburton  and  Victoria  coun- 
ties, their  thanks  for  the  Black  River  water- 
shed study  to  be  undertaken  by  the  ARDA 
committee.  To  find  out  the  facts  of  this  ter- 
rifically large  watershed  area,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  for  the  people  of  these  ridings— in  con- 
trolling flooding  in  the  future,  in  raising  the 
water  table  and  for  possible  recreation  devel- 
opment. I  wish  to  say,  on  behalf  of  these 
people,  "Thanks"  to  the  committee  of  the 
ARDA  directorate  and  "Thanks"  to  the 
Minister.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  neglected  to 
mention,  when  I  was  up  before,  another  mat- 


ter about  which  I  have  some  interest.  This 
involves  the  request  last  fall,  I  believe  by  the 
Parry  Sound  ARDA  committee,  for  a  total  sur- 
vey of  that  area  to  determine  the  needs  of 
the  low-income  groups  in  that  particular  area. 
I  am  just  wondering  how  this  is  coming  along. 
Was  the  request  granted  first  of  all,  and  if  it 
was,  how  is  the  study  coming  along  in  terms 
of  progress? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  project  is  under  study  by  our 
directorate.  A  study  is  under  review  and  the 
overall  requirements  are  being  looked  at  for 
the  whole  programme. 

Vote  105  agreed  to. 

On  vote  106: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  106,  I  have  a  question 
or  two  for  the  hon.  Minister. 

I  would  ask  what  fruit  and  vegetable  crops, 
if  any,  will  be  given  this  crop  insurance  cov- 
erage during  this  coming  growing  season.  If 
any  of  these  crops  are  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance, are  the  crop  loss  benefits  that  applied 
last  year,  to  be  extended  into  this  growing 
season? 

Secondly,  since  the  commissioners  were 
appointed  since  the  House  prorogued  last 
spring,  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  the 
names  of  these  commissioners  put  in  the 
record  of  the  House.  I  would  further  ask 
what  the  salaries  of  these  people  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all,  the  names 
of  the  commissioners:  The  chairman  is  Mr. 
K.  E.  Lantz,  assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food;  the  vice-chairman  is 
W.  W.  Snow,  director  of  the  soils  and  crops 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food;  the  members  of  die  commission  are  the 
hon.  member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil),  Mr. 
Wilfred  Roy  of  Paincourt,  southwestern  On- 
tario and  Mr.  Peter  McKinnon  of  Bath  in 
Lennox  and  Addington  counties.  The  salary 
is  $50  a  day,  plus  expenses,  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  meetings.  That  is  outside  of  those 
two  members  who  are  civil  servants  on  the 
committee. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  hon. 
member's  question,  concerning  extension  of 
crop  insurance  to  fruit  crops,  it  does  not 
appear  as  though  our  crop  insurance  commis- 
sion will  have  a  fruit  insurance  programme 
ready  for  this  coming  year.  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  basis  of  insurance  for 
many  of  these  crops,  on  which  there  are 
utterly  no  records,  or  no  previous  experience. 
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to  go  on.  We  are  working  on  this;  we  will 
havfe  thfe  programme  evolved,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  ready  for  this  coming  spring. 

Mr.  Paterson:  To  follow  up,  might  I  ask 
the  Minister:  Will  the  crop  loss  benefits  that 
apply  this  year  be  extended  for  another  grow- 
ing season  in  view  of  the  inability  of  the 
commission  to  provide  this  coverage  for  these 
growers?  Is  consideration  being  given  to  this 
problem? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
this  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical question.  We  have  not  had  the  crop 
loss  yet  and  we  had  better  determine  that  as 
time  goes  on. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  Minister  how  much  wheat 
was  insured  under  the  crop  insurance  plan 
this  last  fall,  and  what  crop  insurance  will  be 
avahable  for  this  coming  spring? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  400  appHca- 
tions  for  fall  wheat,  amounting  to  a  coverage 
of  $700,000  in  35  counties.  I  believe  this 
produced  an  insurance  premium  of  about 
$48,000.  It  is  anticipated  that  insurance  will 
be  available  for  this  coming  year  on  oats 
and  barley  and  I  am  not  sure  what  else- 
spring  grains  and  forage  crops,  perhaps.  Now, 
that  forage  crops  item  is  a  major  one  and  I 
believe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  working  out 
of  the  policy  on  forage  crops,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  cover  some  of  the  crops 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Would  the 
lion.  Minister  tell  us  what  percentage  that 
400  would  be  to  the  actual  number  of  wheat 
growers  in  the  province?  What  percentage 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  crop  insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it  is  assumed  that 
there  could  be  15,000  growers  and  this  would 
look  like  about  3.5  per  cent,  which  is  a  very 
low  percentage.  I  think  it  pretty  well  proves 
the  point  that  most  farmers  intend  to  carry 
their  own  crop  insurance  in  this  particular 
instance.    It  may  grow  as  time  goes  on. 

Vote  106  agreed  to. 

On  vote   107: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
comments  in  connection  with  107.  They  per- 
tain to  the  4-H  programme  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  have  a  very  high  regard, 
of  course,  for  the  4-H  programme.  I  was 
involved  myself  for  eight  years  and  I  know 
the  interest  that  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the 


extension  branch  through  their  agricultural 
representative  service.  I  also  know  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  work  that  comes  forth  from 
the  volunteer  4-H  club  leaders  across  the 
province  to  really  make  the  programme  effec- 
tive, because  they  are  the  people  who  have  to 
deal  at  the  local  level  with  the  actual  pro- 
gramme itself.  So  I  am  certainly  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  4-H  programme  as  it  has 
applied  across  the  province  for  many,  many 
years. 

However,  I  do  have  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions concerning  it.  First  of  all,  when  we  were 
out  in  Alberta  this  summer,  on  the  youth 
committee,  I  could  not  help  but  notice  the 
changes— or  the  different  emphasis  would  be 
the  correct  way  to  put  it— that  was  placed  on 
the  4-H  programme  there. 

First  of  all,  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the  new 
Department  of  Youth  was  the  former  Deputy 
Minister  who  was  in  charge  of  the  4-H  pro- 
gramme. He  was  very  conversant  and  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  4-H  programme  and 
he  told  me  that  in  programming  the  4-H  pro- 
gramme, they  realized  that  they  had  to  place 
different  emphasis  on  the  programme,  at  dif- 
ferent levels. 

That  is  to  say,  there  was  a  different  em- 
phasis on  the  programme  when  it  was  dealing 
with  young  people  aged  from  16  to  21,  than 
there  was  when  dealing  with  young  people 
from  16  to  12,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  below. 

I  wonder  if  we  would  not  be  wise  to  per- 
haps review  our  situation  here  in  that  con- 
nection, because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  rather  high  fallout,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way. 
Young  people  come  into  the  4-H  programme; 
they  are  very  active;  they  are  very  interested 
for  the  first  two,  three,  perhaps  four  years; 
and  then,  when  you  have  a  conglomeration  of 
young  people  around  the  age  of  12,  13  or  14, 
mixing  with  young  people  around  18,  19  or 
20,  it  just  does  not  seem  to  work  as  well  as 
it  should. 

First  of  all,  the  programme  is  geared  for 
the  young  people  around  12,  13  and  14.  Once 
you  have  gone  through  that  phase,  the  next 
year  is  pretty  well  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
year.  It  has  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  become 
repetitive  and  the  longer  one  is  in  the  pro- 
gramme, the  less  interest  one  has  in  the  total 
overall  programme.  I  know,  in  certain  cases, 
that  there  are  young  people  who  stay  in  the 
programme  throughout  its  entire  duration, 
from  the  age  of  12  right  until  the  age  of  21. 
Those  people,  by  and  large,  I  have  noted  by 
observation,  are  people  whose  parents  are 
involved  with  purebred  cattle,  either  beef  or 
dairy  or  purebred  livestock  of  one  type   or 
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another.  So,  they  have  an  incentive,  ffom  a 
prize-winning  standpoint,  as  far  as  their 
actual  project  is  concerned,  to  stay  with  the 
programme  and  continue  to  enrol  year  after 
year. 

But  when  you  get  an  ordinary  youngster, 
who  is  interested  in  4-H,  and  who  comes  from 
a  family  whose  father  perhaps  is  engaged  in 
mixed  farming  and  not  involved  in  purebred 
livestock  as  such,  then  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  upon  this  whole  pro- 
gramme. 

The  4-H  programme  really  is  a  citizenship- 
building  programme.  That  is  really  its  first 
emphasis  and  its  first  impact.  We  have  tended 
to  note  that  over  the  year  there  has  been  a 
real  agricultural  emphasis  given  to  the  4-H 
programme,  as  there  should  be.  This  should 
be  the  case. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the  changing 
society  that  we  have;  where  we  are  getting  a 
lot  of  young  people  leaving  the  farm;  where 
we  are  getting  a  lot  of  young  people  who 
stay  at  home  until  they  have  their  education 
arid  then  they  go  into  some  other  vocation; 
the  agricultural  emphasis  does  not  take  on 
the, same. iniport  that  it  would  in  the  normal 
course  had  those  young  people  decided  to 
stay  on  the  farm. 

So  they  tend  to  lose  a  little  interest  and 
they  tend  to  drop  out.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  in  this  province  if  we  actually 
undertook  a  study  to  find  out  exactly  what 
the  fallout  rate  is.  They  have  done  this  in 
Alberta  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  can  place  a  little  different  emphasis  on 
the  programme  as  they  go  along  because  they 
know  that  they  have  to  do  this  in  order  to 
retain  their  young  people  in  the  programme. 

It  is  a  lot  of  work,  I  admit  it.  I  would  not 
underestimate  that  for  a  moment— to  compile 
all  of  these  figures  and  to  review  them  and 
see  how  many  of  these  young  people  actually 
stay  in  the  programme.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant if  we  are  going  to  give  this  pro- 
gramme to  young  people  in  rural  Ontario  and 
perhaps  even  other  young  people. 

It  has  been  suggested,  out  west,  for  in- 
stance in  Alberta,  that  they  extend  this  pro- 
gramme to  urban  young  people.  I  do  not 
know  how  applicable  that  would  be  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but  in  any  case,  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  take  a  good  look  at  this 
because  I  think  that  in  terms  of  course 
material,  or  in  terms  of  the  actual  programme, 
I  think  we  could  place  an  emphasis  on  citi- 
zenship building  programme  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent;   for    instance,    the    building    of    proper 


attitudes  in  young  people.  I  think  that  this 
is  vitally  important,  and  I  think  that  with 
the  changing  complexion  of  rural  Ontario  as 
we  have  it  today,  there  will  be  even  larger 
numbers  of  young  people  leaving  the  farm  in 
the  future. 

I  think  we  have  to  gear  for  them  as  well 
as  for  those  who  intend  to  stay  on  the  farm 
and  make  farming  their  life's  occupation.  I 
throw  that  out  to  the  Minister  because  I 
think  it  has  merit. 

Over  the  years,  young  people  from  the 
farm  have  had  a  very  high  reputation  when 
they  go  into  industry  and  into  other  occupa- 
tions, simply  because  they  have  had  respon- 
sibility. They  have  had  responsibility  to  carry 
on  some  phase  of  the  operation,  whether  feed- 
ing the  hens  when  they  come  from  school  or 
something  of  this  type.  I  think  it  is  vitally 
important  that,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
we  support  this  type  of  attitude-building  in 
our  young  people,  presuming  of  course  the 
large  percentage  of  them  will  leave  the  farm 
in  the  future. 

I  throw  those  suggestions  out  to  the  Minis- 
ter because  I  think  that  the  4-H  programme 
performs  a  very  vital  service.  I  stress  that 
attitude-building  is  not  given  in  the  schools. 
It  sometimes  is  not  given  in  the  homes.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  real  area  in  which  the  4-H 
programme  could  perform  a  very  great  serv- 
ice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  friend  for  this  sugges- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  in  this  programme 
of  broadening  and  training  of  youth,  there  are 
already  a  junior  programme  and  senior  pro- 
gramme in  the  4-H  clubs  now.  It  is  up  to 
age  16  and  then  from  16  to  18  and  on  after. 
No,  I  believe  the  senior  programme  is  over 
16  to  20.    I  am  sorry,  16  to  20. 

Now,  if  there  are  enough  junior  members  in 
a  given  club,  they  have  a  junior  club.  If  there 
are  enough  senior  members,  there  is  a  senior 
club.  The  two  inter-relate  to  some  degree, 
but  there  are  the  two  programmes.  This  has 
some  application  now,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  overlook  the  importance  of  giving  the 
opportunity  to  every  young  person.  We  know 
of  the  countless  thousands  of  young  people 
who  participate  in  4-H  club  activities  today. 

For  instance,  there  were  almost  9,000  in- 
dividual members  taking  part  in  the  agricul- 
tural clubs  this  year.  That  is  a  lot  of  young 
people,  and  I  believe  that  when  we  come 
to  the  home  economic  section  we  will  find 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  4-H  club 
girls  taking  part  in  home  economics  training. 
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We  know  very  well  that  not  all  those  young 
people  are  going  to  stay  on  the  farm.  But 
even  if  they  leave  the  farms,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  they  will  be  the  better  for  the 
training  in  citizenship  that  they  have  had 
in  4-H  club  development.  These  young  people 
stand  out  wherever  they  go,  and  they  will 
always  carry  with  them  an  appreciation  of 
rural  life  and  the  agricultural  industry  that 
a  good  many  other  people  do  not  have, 
whether  they  stay  on  the  farm  or  not. 

I  can  see  my  hon.  friend's  point.  I  would 
suggest,  and  I  know  he  would  be  the  first 
to  agree,  that  this  programme,  even  for  those 
who  leave  the  farm,  is  not  wasted  by  any 
means.  It  carries  with  them  right  through 
life,  they  are  the  better  for  it.  I  can  say  this 
to  him  that  we  will  study  carefully  what  he 
has  said  in  Hansard,  to  see  if  there  are  points 
that  we  can  involve  and  envelop  in  our 
4-H  club  programme. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
admit  that  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
I  have  not  studied  the  course  content  of  the 
4-H  programme.  My  father  happens  to  be 
a  club  leader,  but  I  just  have  not  spoken  to 
him  about  this  particular  matter.  I  am  think- 
ing in  terms  of  perhaps  taking  one  night  out 
or  perhaps  two  nights  out  of  the  programme 
and  dealing  with  citizenship  and  the  building 
of  attitudes  rather  than  say,  judging  a  class  of 
beef  cattle  or  judging  a  class  of  dairy  cattle, 
having  a  course  on  feed  and  feeding  and 
so  on. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  setting  aside  one 
or  two  nights  in  which  this  type  of  thing  may 
be  given  exclusively.  In  that  way,  you  place 
a  greater  emphasis  on  it.  That  is  what  I  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  latter 
portion  of  item  5  in  vote  107,  has  to  do  with 
the  grants  and  such  other  expenses  necessary 
for  the  development  of  agriculture  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  was  very  interested,  and  I  think 
the  Rural  Cooperator  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  series  of  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
the  last  year— the  last  six  months  perhaps 
more  accurately— with  regard  to  problems 
faced  by  agriculture  and  farmers  in  northern 
Ontario. 

I  wanted  to  raise  a  number  of  the  issues 
that  are  highlighted  in  these  articles  and 
invite  the  Minister's  comment  as  to  what  the 
government  is  doing.  I  do  not  know  what 
proportion  of  that  $212,000  is  going  for  grants 
and  such  other  expenses  necessary  for  the 
development  of  agriculture,  but  that  is  a  fair 
amount  of  money. 


It  is  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  there  has  never  been 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  northern 
market  potential.  Now,  that  rather  stopped 
me,  quite  frankly.  I  would  have  thought  that 
the  market  potential  of  the  north  would  be 
something  that  would  have  been  examined 
Loth  in  terms  of  what  could  be  met  locally 
and,  therefore,  what  would  have  to  be  im- 
ported. But  this  is  contained  in  an  article  in 
the  Rural  Cooperator  of  July  19: 

The  area  is  deficient  in  milk,  eggs,  meat 

and  potato  production,  yet  these  products 

could  be  produced  locally. 

A  second  point— the  milk  production  is  a 
major  headache  because  there  is  a  woeful 
shortage  of  processing  plants  to  handle  fluid 
surpluses.  Now,  one  does  not  have  to  be  in 
northern  Ontario  very  long  to  know  the 
problems  related  to  milk  and  the  distances 
sometimes  that  they  have  to  be  brought  in. 
But  is  the  main  obstacle  the  woeful  shortage 
of  processing  plants  to  handle  fluid  surpluses? 

Thirdly,  as  cow-calf  beef  farmers  ship  400- 
pound  animals  to  the  Toronto  market  their 
path  is  crossed  by  refrigerated  transport 
liringing  processed  and  finished  meats  to  the 
area.  There  is  only  one  small  abattoir  in  the 
central    northern    district. 

This  is  rather  a  familiar  topic— I  think 
a!most  year  after  year  we  talk  about  the 
shortage  of  abattoirs  in  the  north.  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  could  give  us  some  indication 
(f  what  developments  there  have  been  in 
that  line,  or  what  developments  are  in 
prospect? 

A  fourth  point.  There  is  no  major- and  they 
emphasize  the  word  "major"— federal  or  pro- 
vincial government  programmes  to  obtain 
grain  varieties  that  would  flourish  in  the 
region.  In  the  experimental  work  that  is 
going  on  in  the  Timiskaming  area,  up  in 
Kapuskasing,  are  we  not  reaching  or  attempt- 
ing to  come  up  with  varieties? 

Indeed  there  are  other  aspects  in  the  story 
here  that  tell  of  attempts  at  the  growth  of 
crops  such  as  corn. 

A  fifth  point.  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  acknowledges  that  one 
of  its  problems  is  to  get  bilingual  extension 
personnel  for  the  department.  This  was  a 
point  that  was  noted  in  the  Throne  Speech. 

A  later  article  in  the  Rural  Cooperator  on 
October  11,  is  headlined:  The  North's  Prob- 
lem is  That  They  are  20  Years  Behind  the 
Times  in  Technology.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
they  are  behind  the  times  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  ideas  around  is  that  in  many  of 
our  outlets   from  the  provincial   Department 
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of  Agriculture  and  Food,  there  is  simply 
nothing  in  French  in  the  communities  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  French.  And 
therefore  a  very  major  deterrent  in  getting 
the  ideas  across. 

Well,  I  could  cite  others  that  are  high- 
lighted here  but  I  wonder  if  I  could  invite 
the  Minister's  comment  on  agricultural 
development  in  the  north  on  some  of  these 
specific  problems? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  let  us  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  vast  potentials  in  the 
north.  There  is  no  question  about  this  at  all 
but  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  at  once 
that  there  are  also  tremendous  opportunities 
for  employment  in  the  north  in  other  than 
farm  industries.  The  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Rural  Cooperator— are  good 
articles,  I  have  read  them  all— however  they 
are  concentrated  largely  on  northeastern 
Ontario. 

I  point  out  the  area  the  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  comes  from— I  am  familiar  with 
both  these  areas  because  like  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  I  have  travelled 
through  them  extensively— is  an  area  that 
does  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  off- 
the-farm  employment.  These  people— now  the 
pulp  wood,  the  lumbering  industry  has  passed 
them  by— are  turning  to  farming  and  they 
are  grasping  every  opportunity  to  develop 
good  agriculture.  I  have  seldom  met  a  group 
of  farmers— and  I  have  met,  I  think,  most  of 
them  personally  in  that  area— who  are  as  keen 
to  grasp  the  opportunities  that  are  available 
to  them  to  help  themselves.  And  I  point  out 
some  of  these  things  to  you. 

For  instance,  regarding  beef  cow-calf  opera- 
tions to  which  my  friend  referred,  unless  this 
opportunity  is  developed  in  northern  Ontario, 
we  are  going  to  miss  the  chance  to  really 
expand    beef    cattle    production    in    Ontario. 

But  what  happened  out  in  the  Rainy  River 
district?  These  people  formed  a  cooperative, 
they  came  to  us  and  got  us  to  back  a  guaran- 
tee to  their  beef  cattle  cooperative  so  that 
they  could  go  and  buy  good  beef  cows  to 
start  with.  They  did  this  for  a  number  of 
years  but  they  did  not  have  as  good  quality 
bulls  as  they  should  have  available  to  them 
in  that  particular  area. 

I  suggested  to  them  that  if  they  would 
send  a  delegation  down  here  to  southern 
Ontario  to  visit  some  of  the  purebred  breeders 
of  beef  cattle  here  in  southern  Ontario,  to 
attend  the  Ontario  beef  bull  sale,  we  would 
pay  their  expenses  down.  If  they  bought 
any  bulls  in  the  sale,  we  would  pay  the 
full    subsidy    of    the    performance    testing- 


available  under  performance  testing— and  pay 
the  freight  on  the  bulls  back  to  Rainy  River. 
They  came  down  and  bought  27  bulls  at  the 
first  sale;  last  spring  they  came  down  and 
bought  26  more. 

I  went  back  to  the  sale  last  fall  at  Strat- 
ton  in  the  Rainy  River  district.  It  was  a 
beautiful  autumn  afternoon  and  that  auction 
ring  was  jammed  full  of  people.  The  first 
crop  of  calves  from  those  first  27  bulls  were 
in  that  sale.  It  was  just  as  evident  as  day 
and  night  that  the  quality  stamp  was  right 
there  on  those  calves.  We  fellows  from 
southern  Ontario  really  paid  for  those  cattle. 

Now,  we  do  not  object  to  doing  this  and 
I  pointed  out  to  these  people  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  opportunity  to  produce  more 
high  quality  beef  calves  expanded  in  this 
particular  area.  I  said  so  and  the  member 
will  bear  me  witness  at  the  sale  opening, 
that  I  felt  that  the  opportunity  was  there 
for  5,000  beef  cows  in  the  Rainy  River  area. 
The  surveys  that  we  have  done  there  indicate 
that  area  will  carry  that  many  cows,  easily. 

If  they  could  put  up  a  sale  every  year 
where  they  could  run  3,000  high  quality 
beef  calves  through  that  sale,  that  area  will 
develop  the  reputation  that  is  now  enjoyed 
by  some  of  the  areas  in  Alberta  where  all 
you  have  to  do  is  send  an  order  in  to  that 
particular  community  sale  and  you  know  you 
are  going  to  get  quality  cattle  out  because 
that  is  all  that  is  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Wiarton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Wiarton  is  a  typi- 
cal illustration;  it  is  happening  there  too. 
So  I  maintain  this  is  the  thing  we  want  to 
do  and  it  is  happening— the  idea  caught  on 
out  there  and  they  are  going  ahead.  I  am 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  potential 
and  the  way  they  are  grasping  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  we  will  live  to 
see  the  day  quite  easily  when  the  Stratton 
sale  will  enjoy  a  reputation  for  quality  cattle 
for  the  feed  lots  of  southern  Ontario  that 
will  compare  favourably  with  the  best  in 
western   Canada. 

I  think  the  same  potential  can  happen  in 
northern  Ontario  but  we  have  to  recognize 
basic  economic  facts.  There  are  so  many 
opportunities  there  for  people  to  be  employed 
in  many  other  fields  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  actual 
agriculture  to   develop. 

As  far  as  the  point  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  mentioned:  First  of  all  he 
mentioned    surplus    milk,    he    spoke    of    the 
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shortage,  and  spoke  of  a  surplus.  I  believe 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  there  is  a 
surplus  from  the  fluid  market.  We  offered 
through  ARDA  to  transport  that  milk  to 
another  factory  and  you  mentioned  great 
distances.  This  is  a  major  problem.  We 
offered  as  well  under  ARDA  to  help  the 
Vemer  cooperative  change  over  from  a 
cream  and  butter  operation  to  a  processing 
plant  for  cheese,  preferably,  or  for  powder, 
whatever  they  decided  to  do.  I  am  not  sure 
what  status  that  is  in. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Crown  is  still 
here  or  not,  or  just  what  has  happened  in 
that  regard.  Rut  anyway  we  hope  that  some- 
thing will  come  of  that  so  that  they  can 
process  that  surplus  milk  right  there  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  In  the  meantime,  they  have 
ARDA  funds  to  move  it  when  necessary. 
Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  surplus  milk. 

As  far  as  cow-calf  herds  are  concerned, 
I  referred  to  that-the  potential  is  there  and 
we  would  like  to  see  it  develop,  but  I  quite 
frankly  think  that  it  is  going  to  have  to  be 
developed  on  a  basis  much  larger  than  the 
concept  that  we  have  in  Ontario  of  what- 
ever number  of  cows  you  can  have  on  a  small 
piece  of  land.  I  think  it  has  to  be  a  fairly 
large  operation  that  will  create  a  sufficient 
turnover  that  will  make  it  an  economic  unit. 

There  have  been  several  market  potential 
studies  made  in  the  last  five  years  of  northern 
Ontario,  and  while  I  do  not  have  them  right 
at  my  finger  tips  we  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  provide  them  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, if  he  should  so  wish  to  have  them. 
They  have  been  done,  and  there  are  oppor- 
tunities indicated. 

With  regard  to  grain  varieties— a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  at  our  New  Liskeard 
experimental  farm  and  a  great  deal  more 
can,  and  will,  be  accomplished  there.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  test  plots  that  I  have 
seen  there  and  with  the  introduction  of  the 
possibilities  of  barley,  for  instance,  in  that 
area— and  why  in  the  world  more  barley  is 
not  grown,  I  do  not  know.  Rut  it  is  some- 
thing, as  was  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  that 
has  to  evolve,  that  has  to  catch  on  at  the 
local  level,  and  go  on  from  there. 

Now  we  have  placed  a  crop  scientist 
specialist  at  the  New  Liskeard  farm  to  do 
just  these  things.  The  Kapuskasing  farm, 
which  is  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  the  research  programmes  of  the 
federal  government,  I  believe,  has  brought  in 
two  crop  specialists  to  work  there  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  type  of  cropping  pro- 


gramme that  will  be  of  some  value  in  "that 
particular  area. 

The  crop  improvement  associations  in  that 
particular  area  of  northern  Ontario— and  inci- 
dentally, the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
Ontario  soil  and  crop  improvement  association 
came  from  Thessalon— are  constantly  trying 
out  these  new  varieties  and  encouraging  other 
farmers  to  use  them.  Rut  here  again  it  is  a 
process  that  is  not  as  quick  as  we  would  like 
to  see  it. 

With  regard  to  bilingual  extension  people, 
we  recognize  that  this  is  a  major  problem.  We 
introduced  this  programme  in  the  Rudget  this 
year  whereby  we  may  encourage  bilingual 
secondary  school  graduates  who  have  an  apti- 
tude for  agriculture,  to  enter  an  agricultural 
course  in  a  French  language  university.  That 
will  equip  them  for  the  opportunities  that  are 
so  available  in  our  department,  not  only  as 
agricultural  representatives,  but  as  extension 
specialists  and  as  home  economists.  The  more 
of  them  we  can  get,  the  better  we  are  going 
to  like  it.  We  hope  that  this  programme  will 
fill  a  need. 

We  have  a  working  arrangement  with  the 
government  of  Quebec  whereby  we  provide 
them  with  English  pamphlets  and  brochures 
from  our  department  and  they  supply  us  with 
material  from  their  department  in  French. 
This  has  worked  reasonably  well.  I  must 
confess  it  is  not  100  per  cent,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  move  in  the  right  driection  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  too  great  a  problem  in  this 
particular  area. 

Fortunately,  many  people  who  are  quite 
fluent  in  French,  which  is  their  mother 
tongue,  are  also  conversant  in  English,  which 
is  a  lot  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of  us 
who  are  only  conversant  in  one  language, 
and  I  pay  tribute  to  them.  I  wish  I  were 
bilingual.  Rut  we  hope  the  introduction  of 
this  new  programme  will  prove  very  bene- 
ficial. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  focus  briefly  on  one  aspect  of  what 
the  Minister  has  said  with  regard  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  people  to,  in  effect  go  into 
agriculture  in  the  north.  No  doubt  this  is 
part  of  our  problem,  the  competition  from 
other  industry  and  I  think  it  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  who  elicited 
from  the  Minister  a  year  or  so  ago  that  there 
was  not  a  single  high  school  in  northern  On- 
tario in  which  there  had  been  enough  interest 
to  develop  a  course  that  would,  in  effect,  pro- 
vide the  skills  and  the  knowledge  for  those 
who  wanted  to  continue  in  agriculture. 
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In  other  words,  even  if  they  are  on  the 
farm,  they  will  take  carpentry  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  farming  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  bolster  their  incomes  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  survive. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  happens  in  south- 
ern Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree,  but  I  think  maybe 
even  more  in  the  north.  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  if  adequate  research  were  done  on  it, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  find  ways  and  means 
for  encouraging  small  but  productive  and 
worthwhile  development  of  agriculture  in 
the  pockets  to  be  found  all  across  northern 
Ontario.  Now  the  Minister  seized  on  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  major  agricultural  area  in 
northern  Ontario.  I  have  even  had  people  up 
in  that  area  of  my  hon.  friend,  between  Fort 
Frances  and  Rainy  River,  contending  that  it 
was  the  largest  piece  of  agricultural  land 
•outside  of  southern  Ontario,  or  something 
like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Noden:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  certainly  is  a  good 
piece  of  agricultural  land  with  a  well  devel- 
oped cooperative  movement  and  allied 
industry,  so  with  the  decline  of  forestry  in 
the  area  it  is  encouraging  to  hear  that  we  are 
getting  into  agriculture  in  a  more  substantive 
way. 

Rut  you  go  to  the  area  between  Dryden 
and  Kenora,  you  go  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
Lakehead,  you  get  into  the  Atikokan  area, 
.get  into  Pass  Lake,  east  of  the  Lakehead,  the 
northeast  at  Cochrane  and  Timiskaming,  and 
Verner  of  the  Manitoulin  area.  I  just  cannot 
believe  that  if  we  were  to  sit  down  and  figure 
•out  the  amount  of  produce  that  is  deficient  in 
that  area,  that  is  required,  and  ways  and 
means  for  encouraging  its  local  production, 
that  it  would  not  result  in  a  diversification 
•of  the  industry  locally  or  of  the  economy 
locally;  that  you  could  not  bring  attractive 
enough  returns  to  encourage  a  limited  num- 
ber of  people— we  have  to  face  it,  it  would  be 
a  limited  number  of  people.  The  result  would 
be  that  you  would  be  producing  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  food  for  the  people 
of  the  north  in  the  north,  rather  than  import- 
ing it  to  the  extent  that  is  done. 

I  think  sometimes  those  of  use  who  live 
-down  in  these  so-called  banana  belt  areas 
•do  not  reahze  the  potential.  I  will  never 
forget  one  occasion  during  the  war  briefly 
i>eing  for  a  weekend  out  on  the  Northwest 


River,  which,  believe  it  or  not,  is  across 
Hamilton  Inlet  from  Goose  Ray— there  has 
been  a  port  there  since  the  1740's,  and  jt 
has  gone  through  Dutch,  English  and  French 
hands— and  talking  to  people  who  lived  there 
all  the  time,  the  United  Church  minister  arid 
the  Anglican  Church  minister.  They  would 
show  on  coloured  slides  the  crops  they  grew 
in  the  limited  season  they  had,  and  this  is 
away  up  in  the  north  and  out  beyond  North- 
west River. 

Admittedly,  this  is  small,  but  it  underlined 
forever  and  a  day  with  me  the  fact  that  if 
one  experiments  and  one  can  go  beyond  the 
experiment  for  one's  personal  use,  into  com- 
mercial use,  that  there  is  a  far  greater  poten- 
tial in  northern  Ontario.  It  strikes  me  as 
a  little  bit  absurd  we  should  be  hauling  food 
which  in  many  instances  could  be  grown  up 
in  northern  Ontario,  either  from  the  south  or 
even  worse,  from  the  United  States,  at  costs 
which  are  much,  much  higher  I  suspect,  than 
could  be  realized  for  a  good  income  for 
people  in  those  areas.  Rut  it  needs  a  detailed 
analysis  of  e^ch  of  these  pockets  and  the 
development  of  it  as  the  surrounding  industry 
and  urban  development  takes  place. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  to  clarify  his 
remarks  in  regards  to  the  Verner  co-op.  He 
said  that  the  department  had  offered  help  to 
provide  a  cheese  factory.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  co-op  has  applied  for  ARDA  assistance 
and  it  has  not  yet  come  through,  and  the 
province  has  not  offered  the  help  but  rather 
that  the  co-op  is  waiting  for  the  assistance 
to  establish  the  cheese  factory. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  him  also  secondary 
to  that,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  the 
milk.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  creamery  or 
cheese  factory  in  Earlton.  Has  the  ARDA 
programme  provided  funds  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  milk  up  there?  Up  to  Earlton 
from  the  Verner  area? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  we  have  passed  the 
vote  on  105  on  both  these  questions. 

Mr.  Smith:  Well,  the  Minister  mentioned— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  well,  I  would  not  want 
to  open  up  the  ARDA  vote,  105,  at  this 
time.   We  have  already  passed  it. 

Mr.  Smith:  Rut  the  Minister  mentioned  in 
his  remarks  under  this  vote  the  offer  that 
the  province  had  made  to  the  Verner  co-op, 
and  I  was  questioning  about  that.  He  brought 
k  up  under  this  vote. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
1  guess  perhaps  I  was  taUdng  hopefully.  The 
Verner  co-op  has  not  made  a  request  to 
ARDA  for  assistance  yet.  We  made  the  offer 
to  the  people  who  are  moving  surplus  milk  to 
pay  for  it  under  ARDA  funds.  How  much 
has  actually  been  paid  or  whether  it  has  been 
taken  up  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  under- 
stand the  application  has  not  been  made.  I 
thought  it  had,  because  I  thought  it  was 
such  a  good  idea,  that  I  did  not  know  why 
they  did  not  take  it  up,  but  it  apparently  has 
not  been  done. 

Mr.  Noden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  statements  in  connection  with 
northern  Ontario  and  more  especially  with 
northwestern  Ontario.  I  might  say  that  our 
people  have  shown  their  initiative  by  doing 
things  or  by  helping  themselves,  which  I  feel 
is  good  for  our  area.  Now,  our  northwest- 
ern Ontario  development  association  has 
appointed  a  consultant.  This  gentleman  is 
now  developing  a  thoroughly  documented 
presentation  to  the  federal  authorities  seeking 
inclusion  of  the  northwest  in  a  programme 
of  feed  grain  subsidies  to  aid  regional  cattle- 
men. This  is  under  study  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  man  they  have  appointed  to  this  position 
is  a  very  capable  man  and  is  familiar  with 
our  problems,  and  will  give  it  the  attention 
that  it  requires,  and  then  will  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  an  answer. 

I  might  say  that  production  in  the  Rainy 
River  district  as  far  as  milk  is  concerned  and 
farm  products  during  the  summer  months, 
v/hatever  we  are  able  to  produce  has  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  tourist  industry,  both  in 
the  Kenora  and  the  Rainy  River  districts. 
There  is  not  any  surplus  in  the  summertime 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  surplus  at  any 
time.  We  are  able  to  sell  our  produce.  Mind 
you,  it  costs  us  a  little  more  to  do  it,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  got  any 
definite  surplus  that  we  can  speak  of— because 
there  is  a  market  for  it.  It  is  a  distant 
market,  yes,  there  is  no  surplus  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  and 
I  believe  the  year  before,  we  talked,  during 
the  estimates,  about  the  agricultural  repres- 
entatives across  the  province  engaging  them- 
selves to  a  greater  extent  in  actual  marketing, 
in  terms  of  providing  a  service. 

Now  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  rep- 
resentative service  can  do  this  and  do  it  very 
well.  These  are  capable  people.  They  are 
well  versed  in  agricultural  matters.  I  realize 
that  they  are  overloaded  now  with  details  of 
programmes  in  one  form  or  another.    None- 


theless, I  feel  that  they  can  perform  a  very 
useful  function  in  this  regard. 

I  believe  the  department  undertook  to  give 
the  agricultural  representative  service  a 
course  in  marketing  and  I  am  wondering  to 
what  extent  that  has  been  pursued.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
production  over  the  years.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  stressed,  although  it 
was  an  inarticulated  stress,  that  the  whole 
emphasis  should  be  on  production  and  the 
agricultural  representative  service,  of  course, 
has  carried  out  and  promoted  this  idea. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  also  said,  over 
the  years,  that  they  should  engage  them- 
selves in  marketing  to  a  greater  extent, 
because  it  is  one  thing  to  produce  it,  but  it 
is  another  thing  to  market  it.  In  the  final 
analysis,  marketing  is  just  as  important,  if 
not  more  important,  than  producing  the  com- 
modities. I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
the  agricultural  representative  service  per- 
forms a  function  in  this  regard.  I  just  won- 
der what  has  been  done  in  respect  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  there  was  a  course 
in  December,  a  provincial  course  for  three 
days  on  marketing  attended  by  our  extension 
people.  Now  I  just  wonder  what  my  hon. 
friend  suggests  that  the  agricultural  repres- 
entatives could  be  doing  in  relation  to  mark- 
eting, because  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
there  are  19  plans  covering  38  or  39  com- 
modities outside  of  milk.  We  have  milk 
covered  through  a  marketing  plan  now  and 
another  plan  was  voted  in  just  this  week 
with  a  majority  of  82  per  cent.  Now  you 
wonder  just  what  is  left  for  the  agricultural 
representative  to  do,  as  far  as  marketing  is 
concerned.  I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  like  to  enlarge  on  it? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  What  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  the  projection,  in  terms  of  cattle 
holdings,  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The 
same  would  hold  true  of  pigs  on  farms  at 
certain  times  of  the  year. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  I  tliink 
the  agricultural  representative  could  really 
perform  a  vital  function  in  this  area.  I  know 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Bennett  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  Ottawa— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Bennett? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes.  Ralph  Bennett.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is,  to  my  mind,  a  bit  of  an  expert  in 
this  field.  I  know  that  his  speeches  are 
always  well  listened  to,  and  they  are  always 
well  received.  He  does  a  lot  of  work  in 
this   area  and   I   think  that  this   is   one   par- 
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ticular,  and  one  specific  area  where  the  agri- 
cultural representative  service  could  enter. 

Now  then,  the  Minister  mentioned  that  the 
course  was  given  in  the  fall.  May  I  ask  what 
that   course   included? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it  included  every- 
thing, from  the  information  on  how  best  to 
be  of  advice  to  a  farmer  in  helping  him  lo 
develop  his  farm  business. 

The  points  you  mentioned  I  think  are  well 
taken  in  developing  courses  of  action  that  he 
might  follow  in  expanding  his  own  business 
into  something  else.  This  really  has  to  do 
with  production,  but  it  is  a  part  of  marketing 
as  well,  because  the  product  has  to  be  pro- 
duced before  it  can  be  marketed.  I  think 
that  we  have  to  look  at  the  whole  programme 
of  just  where  they  fit  into  the  picture. 

I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  is  not  suggesting 
—or  I  wonder  if  he  is— that  the  agricultural 
representative  should  go  out  and  provide 
service  to  the  marketing  boards,  and  tell 
the  members  of  the  marketing  boards  what 
they  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  Gaunt:   No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No.  Well  if  he  is  not, 
then  the  advice  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  agricultural  representatives  on  a  report- 
ing basis  from  the  statistical  branch  as  to  the 
numbers  of  cattle  on  feed,  or  hogs  on  feed, 
or  the  hatch  of  laying  flocks,  or  whatever  the 
potential  is  for  broilers.  This  information  is 
available  and  certainly,  as  a  farmer  myself, 
I  was  in  touch  all  the  time  with  the  local 
agricultural  representative,  to  know  these 
very  things.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
really  good  farmers,  the  men  who  are  really 
interested  in  doing  something  for  themselves 
on  their  own  farms,  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  agricultural  representative  and  using 
him  as  a  source  of  information  along  these 
various  lines. 

I  would  hesitate  to  suggest  that  our  agri- 
cultural representatives  should  put  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  telling  me  when  1 
should  sell  a  bunch  a  cattle,  or  when  I  should 
fill  the  hen  house  with  potential  egg  pro- 
ducers. I  think  that  these  are  extremely 
dangerous  tactics.  I  think  that  they  should 
provide  the  information  indicating  trends  that 
can  happen  and  also  show  the  cycle  plus 
what  is  likely  to  take  place  ahead. 

Believe  me,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
think  I  have  some  particular  information  that 
is  available,  as  to  market  trends,  and  when 
one  should  do  things  and  when  they  should 
not.     I   do  not  think  there   is   any  magic   in 


this  business  at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  for  agricultural  representatives  to 
put  themselves  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  agri- 
cultural representatives  should  be  telling  the 
farmers  when  they  should  fill  their  hen  houses 
with  hens,  and  when  they  should  be  filling 
up  their  hog  pens  with  hogs.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  that  impression  at  all. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  they  should  provide 
the  information— in  the  final  analysis,  of 
course,  it  is  the  farmer's  decision  as  to 
whether  he  wants  to  do  this  or  whether  he 
does  not.  If  the  information  is  there,  the 
agricultural  representative  can  interpret  the 
information  for  the  farmers.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  agricultural  representatives  do 
this  now.  I  know  that  it  is  done  in  a  number 
of  areas,  but  I  just  wonder  if  it  is  done  on  a 
broad  basis— that  is  all. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  record  should  note  the 
interest  of  the  Opposition  in  this  subject. 
There  are  only  eight  of  them  here  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Since  this  has  been  brought 
up,  I  want  to  say  this— I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  in 
town  tonight  and  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
liberal  members  are  going  to  a  dinner  for 
him— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  What  is  more  important,  the 
dinner  or  the  farm  problems? 

Mr.  Whicher:  —this  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  got  quite  a  number  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  it  is 
going  to  be  a  suggestion  to  the  hon.  member 
that  maybe  he  is  wearing  this  game  out,  I 
think  that  would  be  very  advisable.  Yester- 
day, when  the  Minister  was  presenting  his 
estimates,  he  had  about  three  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters in  that  whole  block. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  suggest— 

Mr.  White:  Oh,  no.  On  that  point,  sir, 
we  have  always  had  good  attendance. 

An  Hon.  member:  No,  you  have  not. 

Mr.  White:  Oh  yes,  we  have.  -     f 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  rule  every- 
thing out  of  order  in  that  connection.  There 
should  be  no  comment  in  connection  with  it. 
We  are  now  dealing  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
The  member  for  Scarborough  East,  please. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  are  still  on  vote 
107,  the  extension  services.  I  would  like  to 
go  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce  as  he 
opened  the  discussion  on  this  vote. 

From  those  comments,  I  understand  that 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  sets 
out  the  programme  and  the  activities  of  the 
4-H  clubs.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  making  a  note  here  and  I  was  not 
listening  to  what  the  hon.  member  is  saying; 
I  apologize. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  I  just  wished  to  ask, 
does  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  set  down  the  guidelines  for  the  pro- 
gramme and  projects  for  the  4-H  clubs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Provincial  guidelines  are 
established  for  4-H  club  activities  and  then 
they  are  worked  down  through  to  the  county 
and  local  level.  They  form  a  part  of  the 
national  4-H  club  activities  across  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  Thank  you  very  much. 
One  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  and  that 
is  I  think  there  is  a  problem  in  our  society 
at  the  moment,  whereby  we  in  the  cities  have 
a  tendency  to  become  an  insland  unto  our- 
selves. There  is  a  great  leap  across  a  gap 
and  then  we  have  the  agricultural  or  rural 
citizen  who  seem  to  be  more  or  less  living 
in  an  island  unto  themselves  and  there  is  not 
sufficient  exchange  between  these  two  import- 
ant parts  of  our  society. 

I  noticed  that  the  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  asked  that  there  would  be  a  specific 
programme  on  citizenship  included  in  the 
4-H  programme.  We  have  been  concerned 
about  the  different  types  of  people  in  Canada, 
and  developed  the  interprovincial  exchange 
of  students.  I  was  wondering  if  the  4-H 
clubs  could  initiate  a  programme  whereby 
young  people  involved  in  the  agricultural 
community  could  exchange  with  city  people 
so  that  there  would  be  a  better  understanding 
of  the  two  separate  ways  of  life.  I  think  this 
would  be  a  great  lesson  in  citizenship  for 
them  and  would  have  a  great  deal  of  benefit. 
I  think  that  the  rural  people  probably  have 


a  greater  opportunity  to  learn  the  ways  of 
life  of  the  city  more  quickly  than  the  city 
person  has  in  the  rural  area,  because  they 
have  the  habit  of  coming  in,  and  they  do 
come  to  our  institutions.  There  is  not  the 
same  opportunity  for  a  city  person. 

I  think  if  we  could  get  a  number  of  our 
young  people  in  their  teens  from  the  city 
going  out  to  the  agricultural  areas  and  learn- 
ing of  some  of  the  problems  that  the  farmers 
have,  I  think  there  would  be  a  greater  under- 
standing when  the  agricultural  community 
asks  for  certain  assistance  from  government. 
I  think  there  would  be  greater  tolerance  from 
the  urban  people  than  there  is  today.  This 
could  probably  also  take  away  some  of  the 
glamour  for  the  young  rural  people  wanting 
to  come  to  the  city.  Probably  if  they  mixed 
witli  us  more  often  down  here  they  might  be 
more  inclined  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  this 
seems  to  be  of  concern  to  the  agricultural 
people. 

I  tliink  probably  this  programme  could 
even  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale,  probably 
the  exchange  of  classes,  whole  classes  of 
school  students  sponsored  under  4-H.  We 
are  doing  tliis  in  a  very  limited  way  in  the 
cities.  We  are  taking  classes  up  to  the  Albion 
Hills  conservation  school  and  trying  to  give 
them  some  exposure  to  rural  life  and  to  the 
agricultural  industry  and  conservation  and 
so  on. 

But  I  think  if  our  city  people  could  spend 
one  week  on  a  farm,  riding  on  the  same 
school  bus  to  the  district  high  school  that 
the  farm  student  rides  on;  if  they  could  work 
in  the  stables  for  a  week;  learn  something 
about  animals  and  become  more  involved  in 
farming,  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  them. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  It  might  be  tough 
on  the  animals. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson:  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
have  boys  come  up  to  my  farm.  They  work 
with  the  animals  and  they  enjoy  it  and  have 
a  good  time. 

But  I  think  also  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  bring  rural  people  into  the 
city,  and  probably  we  could  give  them  a 
glimpse  of  our  institutions  and  society  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  build  toward 
a  stronger  citizenship.  That  is  the  suggestion 
I  wish  to  make,  sir. 

Votes  107  and  108  agreed  to. 

On  vote   109: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  particular 
vote,  I  have  noted  in  the  press  this  past  few 
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months  that  the  farmers  union  and  the  Ontario 
federation  of  agriculture  have  joined  hands 
in  an  effort  to  promote  a  beef  marketing 
plan.  I  noticed  that  the  beef  people,  the 
beef  association,  is  not  too  sympathetic  at  the 
moment  to  the  cause.  They  have  indicated 
that  at  this  point  they  do  not  really  want  an 
agency-type  marketing  plan  for  beef  cattle, 
and  that  is  where  the  whole  matter  rests  at 
the  moment,  as  I  understand  it.  However,  I 
did  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  raise 
one  of  the  problems  that  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

I  suppose  in  this  particular  case  we  get  into 
a  position  of  comparing  what  they  do  in  the 
United  States  with  what  they  do  in  Canada 
in  the  way  of  marketing  beef  cattle. 

I  understand  that  in  the  United  States 
when  one  markets  beef  on  a  dressed  weight 
basis,  the  carcasses  are  weighed  before  any 
defatting  takes  place.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  beef  producers  make  representation  to  me 
and  suggest  that  the  same  should  hold  true 
here.  Sometimes  the  people  in  the  plants 
become  a  little  vicious  with  those  knives. 
They  have  a  barrel  there  for  the  fat  and 
sometimes  one  wonders  if  they  have  a  little 
barrel  for  some  of  the  lean  as  well.  In  any 
case  they  do  take  a  lot  of  the  fat  off  in  some 
cases.  This  of  course  means  a  difference  in 
the  dressed  weight.  It  means  that  the  farmer 
is  not  getting  as  much  for  the  product  as  he 
would  otherwise  get,  and  I  just  wonder  if 
there  is  any  opportunity,  or  if  there  has  been 
any  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  to 
have  this  changed? 

I  realize  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult. 
It  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  national  basis, 
I  presume,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has 
given  this  any  consideration? 

The  other  point  is  that  in  Chicago,  I 
believe,  at  their  marketing  yards  they  have 
facilities  there  for  watering  and  feeding  their 
cattle  in  the  event  that  they  will  be  held  over 
until  the  next  day.  I  think  that  is  also  a 
good  idea.  I  know  that  we  do  run  into  a  lot 
of  shrink.  If  the  cattle  have  to  stay  down 
at  the  Toronto  stockyards,  for  instance,  a  day 
or  so,  they  are  in  most  cases,  I  understand, 
without  water  and  without  feed.  I  believe 
that  they  do  get  water  in  some  instances,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  without  water  and 
feed.  I  just  wonder  if  we  could  take  a  look 
at  those  two  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all,  answering 
the  last  part  of  the  observation  first,  the 
matter  of  water  and  feed  at  the  stockyards. 
This  is  generally  the  prerogative  of  the  person 
who  ships  the  cattle  in  there,  and  having  had 


this  experience  myself  I  know  something 
about  it.  Because  cattle  are  sold  on  condition, 
generally  speaking,  condition  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  price  paid  for  the  animal  in  the  auc- 
tion ring.  If  an  animal  comes  in  full  it  is 
quite  often  passed  until  the  next  day  when  it 
comes  in  in  much  better  shape  and  the  price 
is  usually  substantially  higher.  This  does 
happen. 

If  my  hon.  friend  is  suggesting  that  there 
should  be  water  and  feed  in  front  of  those 
cattle  all  the  time,  you  just  never  get  proper 
condition.  I  think  the  day  is  long  since  past, 
and  it  was  proven  by  his  first  observation  on 
grading  or  at  least  on  dressing  —  sale  by 
dressed  weights— that  beef  is  bought  today  on 
what  beef  will  be  produced  in  a  carcass  or  in 
an  animal.  Packers  or  processors  are  not  pay- 
ing for  hay  and  water. 

The  marketing  committee  of  the  beef  im- 
provement association  are  working  with  the 
packing  industry  and  I  think  they  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  establishing  uniform 
standards  of  trimming  and  weighing  pro- 
cedures. I  think  this  is  a  major  point,  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  that  should  be  accomplished 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Indeed,  I  raised  the 
point  with  the  federal  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  discussions  some  months  ago.  I  believe 
implicitly  that  there  should  be  uniform  stand- 
ards of  trimming  and  weighing  and  grading 
right  across  this  country. 

There  are  uniform  standards  of  grading  but 
I  believe  that  it  is  just  as  important  for  a 
farmer  to  ship  cattle  to  any  processing  plant 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  in  any  other 
province  in  Canada,  and  know  that  the  same 
trimming  procedure  is  going  to  take  place  in 
that  plant,  as  in  any  other  plant,  and  the 
same  method  of  weighing  that  carcass,  is 
going  to  take  place  in  that  plant  as  in  any 
other  plant.  I  think  until  those  standards  are 
uniform,  there  can  always  be  the  bargaining 
between  a  processor  and  the  farmer  that 
does  take  place  and  sometimes  a  farmer  may 
ship  to  one  packing  plant,  and  believe  that 
the  same  trimming  procedure  will  take  place 
as  in  another  packing  plant.  That  is  not 
always  the  case,  so  that  there  are  varying 
standards. 

As  my  hon.  friend  mentioned,  the  United 
States  does  have  various  ways  of  trimming 
that  we  do  not  have  here  in  this  country. 
These  are  matters  that  I  think  are  something 
like  the  procedures  that  were  engaged  in 
when  the  method  was  adopted  to  sell  hogs 
on  the  rail.  There  had  to  be  uniform  pro- 
cedures adopted  at  that  time,  and  I  believe 
now  with  so  many  cattle  being  sold  on  the 
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rail  today,  that  is  rail  basis  of  payment,  the 
same  thing  should  apply  in  the  beef  industry 
as  well. 

Vote  109  agreed  to. 

On  vote  110: 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  110, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  concerning 
the  position  of  Essex  county  in  the  junior 
farmer  loan  branch.  Statistics  were  published 
recently  where,  under  the  federal  farm  credit 
there  were  some  66  loans  made  to  the  value 
of  slightly  less  than  $2  million.  What  is  the 
postion  of  the  junior  farmer  branch  in  Essex 
county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  according  to  my 
fi<?ures  and  this  is  up  to,  I  believe  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  very  close  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  36  loans  made  in  Essex  county  to 
the  value  of  $934,000. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
ask  the  Minister  about  the  item  for  $327,000. 
Is  this  a  loss  that  the  Ontario  junior  farmers 
loan  branch  had  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  write-oflp  of  loss  and 
interest  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  percentage  does  this 
work  out  to  in  the  overall  picture?  Would  it 
be  one  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  the  loan  is  made 
at  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  what  percentage  of 
capital  loss  do  you  have  of  the  loans  given  to 
junior  farmers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  very,  very  low.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  have  that  figure  or 
not  here. 

The  hon.  member  asks  how  many  loans  are 
not  paid,  losses  on  loans.  The  percentage  is 
so  low,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any.  The  director  of  the  branch  tells  me 
there  just  are  not  any. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  is  $327,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes,  but  this  is  in 
interest  payments.  There  is  $20  million  out 
on  mortgages.  This  is  where  the  loss  comes 
in. 

Vote  110  agreed  to. 

On  vote  111: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  curi- 
osity is  aroused  by  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
largest  item  in  this  estimate  is  some  $200,000 


for  common  barberry  eradication  programme. 
Now  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  things  I  would 
like  to  see  eradicated.  I  will  not  proceed  any 
further. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
member  to  stay  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am.  You  read  my  mind, 
Mr.  Chairman.  $200,000,  seriously,  is  a  very 
great  deal  of  money.  What  exactly  is  going 
on  and  how  extensive  is  the  programme?  Is 
it  all  over  the  province?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  programme  that  you  are  spending 
$200,000  to  get  rid  of  one  weed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  that  is  a  very 
good  question.  This  is  a  project  that  has 
been  underway.  I  believe  it  is  a  five  year 
project. 

Common  barberry— and  this  is  not  the 
Japanese  ornamental  barberry  that  we  see  on 
the  hedges  around  the  city  here  and  in  other 
places  of  Ontario— this  is  common  barberry 
that  is  the  host  plant  to  rust  spores  that  affect 
cereal  grains.  The  result  has  been  that  in 
areas  where  there  is  great  concentration  of 
common  barberry  there  is  so  much  rust  on 
the  cereal  grain  that  it  is  virtually— well,  I 
believe  at  the  time  I  introduced  this  pro- 
gramme in  the  House,  two  years  ago,  I  said 
it  was  a  loss  of  $6  million  a  year  to  farmers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  with  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  it  is  shared  on  a  50-50  basis 
with  the  government  of  Canada,  gradually 
starting  in  eastern  Ontario  and  moving  west- 
erly across  the  province,  we  have  been  able 
through  an  intensive  spray  programme  carried 
out  by  the  local  crop  improvement  associa- 
tions,  to  virtually  wipe  that  plant  out. 

The  result  has  been  that  already  we  see 
a  noticeable  reduction  in  rust  on  grains- 
quite  noticeable.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little 
rust  damage  in  those  areas  where  the  plant 
has  been  thoroughly  eliminated. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  there  are  a  few 
people  who  have  planted  common  barberry  as 
an  ornamental  shrub.  Most  of  these  people 
have  been  very  cooperative  and  understand- 
ing in  having  these  plants  removed  from  a 
hedge,  or  in  a  landscaping  project.  The 
objections    have    been    practically    negligible. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the 
Minister  in  this  connection  whether  this  pro- 
gramme is  carried  on  within  the  cities?  I 
know  down  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  here 
within  Metro  Toronto  I  have  seen  barberry 
bushes.  Does  the  Minister  consider  these  to 
be  part  of  the  project,  are  they  dangerous? 
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Are  they  too  far  away  from  the  cereal  grains 
so  that  they  are  not  dangerous?  Is  this  pro- 
gramme carried  right  through  the  whole 
province  in  this  way,  right  into  the  cities  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  the  programme 
will  be  extended  right  into  the  cities.  Where- 
ever  the  plant  is,  it  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote, 
I  want  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  con- 
trol of  pesticides  and  herbicides.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  whole  subject  here  this  after- 
noon. This  House  has  dealt  with  this  fairly 
adequately  in  years  gone  by  and  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  debate  about  it. 

Last  fall  I  noticed,  I  think  it  was  a  Simcoe 
court  where— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  that 
I  think  this  would  more  appropriately  come 
under  the  research  vote  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  deal  with  it  there. 

Vote  111  agreed  to. 

On  vote  112: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
comments  on  vote  112.  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  remarks  that  I  felt  rather  strongly 
about  the  matter  of  negotiable  quotas  as  it 
applies  to  the  new  milk  marketing  board 
decision  to  adopt  this  method  in  undertak- 
ing the  new  programme  that  they  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  refer  to  a  comment 
made  by  the  Minister  when  he  said  that 
surely  I  was  not  suggesting  the  government 
should  come  in  and  tell  the  marketing  board 
or  the  commission  what  it  should  do  in  this 
regard.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting 
that,  sir,  and  I  do  want  to  make  that  quite 
emphatic. 

However,  I  did  note  that  in  taking  this 
position  the  marketing  board  apparently  were 
inviting  criticism  and  alternative  proposals. 
If  this  had  not  been  their  intention,  they 
would  have  simply  put  the  matter  into  effect, 
or  into  action.  I  think  the  marketing  board 
realizes  that  this  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
I  think  it  realizes  that  it  has  far  reaching 
implications  and  I  think  they  have  taken  the 
position  that  they  suggest— or  at  least  I  took 
this  from  the  newspaper  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Rural  Cooperator. 

They  suggested  that  this  was  the  best  plan, 
perhaps,  to  handle  the  quota  issue.  However, 
I  want  to  say  that  in  doing  this,  it  was  my 
thought  that  they  would  appreciate  a  little 
dialogue    and    a    little    exchange    on   various 


ideas  relative  to  this,  because  I  think  it  is 
a  very  important  matter  and  I  think  that 
it  could  affect  not  only  the  milk  industry 
but  it  could  have  repercussions  into  other 
phases  of  agriculture. 

We  have  a  number  of  areas  of  agriculture 
that  are  involved  in  the  quota  system.  We 
have  the  chicken  broilers,  we  have  the 
tobacco  people  and  it  is  now  proposed  that 
we  have  the  milk  industry.  The  milk  indus- 
try really,  as  far  as  the  fluid  shippers  are 
concerned,  has  been  involved  in  the  quota 
system,  but  it  is  proposed  that  these  quotas 
be  negotiable. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  that  particular  system.  I  think  it 
is  inherently  wrong.  I  think  that  it  leads  to 
many  abuses.  Milk,  you  know,  is  not  an 
entirely  unique  product,  although  it  has  some 
unique  features.  I  think  that  we  should  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  alternative  avenues 
open  to  the  marketing  board  and  the  com- 
mission in  dealing  with  this  very  thorny 
problem. 

In  September,  I  believe,  the  milk  market- 
ing board  undertook  to  pool  milk  in  northern 
Ontario.  I  understand  that  it  was  a  pilot 
project.  I  understand  also  that  it  has  been 
relatively   successful. 

I  have  undertaken  to  make  a  little  survey 
of  what  the  attitudes  of  some  of  these  farmers 
are  in  relationship  to  the  quotas,  and  I 
understand  that  initially  farmers  felt,  in  that 
area,  that  quotas  should  be  negotiable  for 
cash— that  they  should  be  transferable. 

I  am  now  led  to  believe  that  they  recog- 
nize that  that  should  not  be  the  case. 

One  of  the  farmers  in  the  area  has  indicated 
to  me  that  he  now  feels  that  the  only  way  to 
handle  this  issue  is  to  let  the  marketing  board 
take  control  of  all  the  quotas. 

In  my  mind  this  is  the  reasonable  thing  to 
do.  I  realize  there  are  many  implications, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  we  must 
not  get  ourselves  into  the  position,  into  the 
state  of  confusion,  they  have  in  the  state  of 
California,  for  instance,  where  they  are 
paying,  I  understand,  $1,000  a  can,  which 
is  just  simply  out  of  the  question.  It  is  just 
utterly  ridiculous. 

This  can  happen.  It  has  happened  in 
chicken  broilers,  for  instance,  where  the  big 
companies  have  indicated  they  want  to  move 
in.    They  have  the  money  to  do  that. 

It  is  very,  very  attractive,  you  know,  when 
someone  drives  in  your  lane  and  says:  "O.K. 
we  will  offer  you  $70,000,  $80,000,  $90,000 
for  your  quota,  of  course  depending  on  the 
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size  of  the  operation."  It  is  very  attractive 
to  the  farmer,  particularly  if  he  is  getting  on 
in  years.  I  know  that  a  number  of  companies 
have  engaged  themselves  in  this  activity. 
They  have  been  buying  up  quotas  in  the 
chicken  broiler  industry. 

I  have  the  information  on  rather  good 
authority  that  one  of  the  large  chains  in  this 
province  is  very  interested  in  getting  into 
the  milk  industry,  and  they  very  well  could 
get  into  the  milk  industry  if  this  system  per- 
sists. That  is  to  say,  if  transferable  quotas 
were  a  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  mar- 
keting board,  the  chain  to  which  I  made 
reference  could  simply  drive  in  and  negotiate 
with  a  number  of  farmers  who  have  quotas 
at  the  present  time  and  say  to  them,  we  will 
give  you  so  much  money.  Of  course  they 
v/ould  make  it  very  attractive  and,  of  course, 
they  would  in  all  likelihood  get  a  lot  of 
quotas.  First  thing  we  would  know,  the  milk 
industry— as  is  going  to  be  the  case  if  some- 
thing does  not  reverse  the  trend— the  milk 
industry  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
large  operations,  and  not  necessarily  bona- 
fide  farm  operations.  So  I  think  that  the 
point  I  make  is  that  there  are  very  grave 
dangers  in  the  transferable  quota  system. 

I  think  there  are  two  alternatives.  I  think 
the  marketing  board  can  call  in  all  the  quotas. 
Ill  other  words,  the  quotas  become  the  pos- 
session of  the  marketing  board.  They  can 
allocate  them  and  they  would,  in  the  final 
analysis,  be  responsible  for  granting  a  quota 
in  the  event  of  a  sale  or  in  the  event  of  a 
death  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  it  would  become  a  little  automatic. 
Perhaps  in  the  event  that  a  farmer  died  and 
someone  came  along  and  wanted  to  purchase 
that  farm,  and  of  course  he  would  be  very 
interested  in  the  farm  no  doubt  from  the 
quota  standpoint,  perhaps  it  would  be  auto- 
matic that  the  buyer  in  the  case  that  I  have 
cited  would  be  granted  the  quota  but  the 
danger  in  that  particular  situation  is  that  the 
marketing  board  views  this  in  a  sort  of  a 
routine  manner  and  does  not  really  view  it 
with  any  serious  intent  of  watching  the  type 
of  situation  that  I  previously  explained. 

I  think  that  is  one  way.  The  other  way  is 
where  the  marketing  board  takes  control  of 
the  quotas,  but  it  is  done  in  a  little  different 
manner.  It  is  done  in  respect  to  calling  in 
the  quotas  and  to  paying  the  people  for  the 
quotas  in  the  initial  stages  on  a  similar  plan 
to  what  the  Hennessey  report  indicated  it 
should  be  done  on. 

This  is  where  the  quotas  are  all  called  in 
and    where    the    people    are    paid    for    those 


quotas.  They  are  paid  on  a  certain  percentage 
basis— I  think  it  was  indicated  at  one  point,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  that  a  discount  could  be 
allowed  on  those  quotas,  if,  in  fact,  the 
people  had  those  quotas  over  a  certain  period 
of  years.  It  is  assumed  that  that  being  the 
case,  those  people  have  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  out  of  shipping  fluid  milk 
and  so  the  quota  would  be  discounted. 

Hennessey  had  a  formula  for  working  this 
out  so  that  the  farmer  who  has  been  in  the 
milk  business  and  who  has  had  a  thoroughly 
lucrative  trade  in  that  respect,  would  not  be 
left  holding  the  bag,  so  to  speak,  if  his  quota 
were  withdrawn  and  became  the  possession 
of  the  marketing  board. 

Perhaps  quotas  could  be  depreciated  over 
a  period  of  time  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent, 
6  per  cent.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting that  these  are  two  avenues  in  which 
it  could  be  done. 

In  the  event  that  all  the  quotas  were  called 
in  and  the  people  were  paid  according  to 
some  sort  of  discount  system  for  the  quotas, 
then  the  milk  marketing  board  would  have 
absolute  control  and  could  say,  in  efiFect,  we 
will  give  you  a  quota.  They  could  have  abso- 
lute control  over  the  balancing  of  supply  and 
demand. 

When  the  supply  became  too  great  for  the 
demand  and  it  was  evident  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  surplus,  then  the  marketing 
board  under  those  conditions  could  say  we 
will  have  to  cut  back  our  quotas  across  the 
board  until  we  get  some  type  of  orderly 
system  going  again  so  that  we  will  not  have 
this  burden  of  surpluses. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  they  would  have, 
in  that  case,   absolute  control. 

Frankly  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  better 
system.  I  am  just  discussing  these  alterna- 
tives because  I  think  that  the  milk  marketing 
board  should  view  very  seriously  either  one 
or  the  other. 

I  think  perhaps  the  first  alternative  has  an 
advantage  in  that  it  is  not  what  one  might 
term  absolute  state  control.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  very  real  danger  in  the  first  alternative, 
particularly  if  the  board  assumes  a  sort  of 
lackadaisical  attitude  in  giving  approval  to 
these  quotas,  if  in  fact  the  farmer  dies,  or  if 
in  fact  the  farmer  quits  and  wants  to  get  out 
of  the  milk  business  or  any  of  the  other  pos- 
sibilities that  might  arise  in  the  normal  course. 

If  the  board  took  a  firm  position  and 
judged  each  case  on  its  merits,  then  I  think 
perhaps  the  first  alternative  is  the  better. 
But  if  the  board  assumed  a  sort  of  routine 
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manner  in  the  approval  of  these  quotas,  then 
I  think  there  is  real  danger,  and  perhaps  the 
only  true  alternative  would  be  the  second  one 
that  I  mentioned,  where  all  the  quotas  were 
called  in  and  the  people  paid  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  have  had  the  quota  and 
so  on. 

The  quotas  then  become  the  absolute  pos- 
session of  the  board,  and  they  have  absolute 
control  over  where  they  should  go  and  to 
what  extent  they  should  be  given  to  each 
farmer  who  is  engaged  in  the  milk  producing 
industry. 

I  throw  these  suggestions  out  because  I 
feel  rather  strongly  about  this.  I  think  the 
course  of  action  that  we  pursue  in  this  case 
could  have  a  real  effect,  not  only  in  the 
milk  industry,  but  on  other  phases  of  agri- 
culture as  well.  I  think  that  we  should  very 
seriously  consider  the  alternatives,  the  im- 
plications of  all  of  these  things,  with  a  view 
to  coming  up  with  the  best  possible  plan  that 
relates  to  the  quota  system. 

Certainly  the  old  system  had  many  in- 
justices. There  are  many  disadvantages  in  the 
old  system.  I  think  we  should  have  in  view  in 
any  system  the  objectives;  to  produce  maxi- 
mum returns  for  all  milk  producers;  to  pro- 
duce the  amount  of  milk  that  will  satisfy  all 
requirements;  to  pay  an  equal  price  for  an 
equal  quality  product,  providing  delivery  fits 
the  needs  of  the  market,  and  to  help  pro- 
ducers achieve  maximum  efficiency  through 
adequate  economic  sides. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  worthwhile 
objectives  and  I  think  the  milk  marketing 
board  is  going  to  have  to  engage  itself  in 
this  type  of  action.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not 
seriously  consider  some  of  these  proposals 
because  I  think  that  we  should  learn  from 
other  jurisdictions  where  this  type  of  thing 
has  been  operated  for  some  years.  I  know 
that  in  the  state  of  California,  the  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  milk,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  certainly  much  higher  than  it  is  here. 

I  think  that  we  all  recognize  that  the  dairy 
industry,  while  it  is  efficient,  there  are 
always  opportunities  for  making  it  more 
efficient.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  build 
in  cost  factors  which  are  going  to  lend  them- 
selves to  additional  increases  in  cost  pro- 
duction. 

I  throw  these  suggestions  out  to  the  Min- 
ister and  here  again,  I  stress  that  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  government  should  come  in 
and  lay  down  a  policy  to  the  milk  marketing 
board.  I  am  simply  trying  to  create  a  little 
exchange  of  ideas  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
come  up  with  the  best  possible  system  in 
this  regard. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Before  asking  the  Minister 
to  respond,  are  there  any  other  members  who 
wished  to  speak  on  quotas  on  this  vote,  and 
then  we  could  ask  the  Minister  to  respond. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  I  wanted 
to  make  a  point  that  is  not  quite  on  the 
milk  question.  The  Whip  has  a  tendency  to 
get  on  his  feet  and  talk  about  the  per- 
centages. Here  right  now,  if  you  will,  you 
have  17,  nine  and  three.  The  percentages 
figure  out  to  40  per  cent  of  Liberals,  37  NDP 
and  only  19  per  cent  of  the  Conservatives.  I 
wanted  to  be— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  already  declared  it 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  think  the  member  very  un- 
just when  he  does  this  at  an  opportune 
moment. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote, 
I  might  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister, 
note- 
Mr.  Chairman:   On  quotas? 

Mr.  Spence:  On  this  vote,  yes.  Well,  not 
on  quotas  on  the  dairy  farmers  in  south- 
western Ontario  who  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Maybe  the  Minister  could  answer  this, 
when  he  answers  the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce.  It  is  alarming  to  a  large  number  of 
farmers,  that  so  many  dairymen  are  going 
out  of  business. 

On  account  of  high  cost  of  labour,  high 
cost  of  what  is  necessary  to  operate  dairies  in 
that  part  of  Ontario— and  these  are  the 
feelings  of  many  agriculture  men— in  the  very 
near  future  we  will  have  to  import  dairy 
products  in  this  part  of  Ontario.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  only  in  Kent,  but  it  is  happening 
in  Essex  as  well  and  maybe  the  Minister 
could  enlighten  us  along  this  line  when  he- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  has  put  forth  a  very  reasoned 
case  for  at  least  some  dialogue  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  quotas. 

The  Minister  yesterday  missed  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  valid  explanation  for  my 
contention  that  this  government  tends  to 
intrude  unnecessarily  on  the  established 
marketing  boards.  Then  there  is  the  instance 
of  a  board  which  has  not  yet  been  established; 
it  is  in  the  process  of  being  established;  it  is 
still  in  its  appointee  stage  and,  therefore, 
responsible  to  this  government,  not  really  to 
the  growers,  it  is  only  in  a  transition  to  that 
of  full  representation  to  the  growers,  there  was 
some  obligation  on  the  government  to  see  that 
the   objectives   of  the  whole   re-shaping   and 
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re-building  of  the   dairy  industry  would   be 
fulfilled. 

What  puzzles  me,  and  this  is  really  in 
keeping  with  some  things  that  the  hon,  mem- 
ber for  Huron-Bruce  has  said,  is  that  the 
question  of  the  transfer  of  quotas  and  the  sale 
of  quotas  was  frowned  upon  very  vigorously 
Yy  Hennessey.  It  was  also  frowned  upon,  I 
thought  by  the  Minister,  by  his  Deputy,  by 
spokesmen  on  behalf  of  this   government. 

I  have  not  taken  the  time  to  go  back  and 
dig  through  the  files,  but  I  think  one  could 
have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  coming  up  with 
many,  many  documentations  of  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  a  stage  when  the 
machinery  is  the  government's  machinery, 
you  have  appointed  people  who  are  not  yet 
wholly  responsible  to  the  producers  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  handed  back  to  them  that 
there  is  some  obligation  on  you  to  see  that 
the   original   objectives   are   being  fulfilled. 

So  my  questions  of  the  Minister,  really 
boil  down  to  this:  why  is  it  that  a  year  ago 
he  agreed  with  the  Hennessey  report  that  a 
price  tag  on  quotas  was  a  bad  thing  and 
that  it  would  be,  in  the  terms  of  our  hon. 
friend  from  Huron-Bruce,  just  a  built-in  cost 
that  is  ultimately  going  to  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  consumer.  How  is  it  that  now  you 
are  standing  silent,  so  to  speak.  You  are 
saying  that  it  is  not  your  responsibility,  it 
is  going  to  be  worked  out  by  the  board,  or 
that  you  are,  in  effect  accepting  a  change 
in  policy.  I  emphasize  it  as  a  change  in 
policy  at  a  time  when  the  machinery  is  under 
your  direction,  indeed  it  is  of  your  creation. 
That  is  the  one  point  I  wanted  to  raise  on 
quotas. 

The  second  point  I  wanted  to  raise  is  one 
that  I  detailed  in  my  introductory  comments. 
Whether  by  design  or  accidentally  I  do  not 
know,  the  Minister  did  not  reply  to  it.  It  is 
the  fact  that  after  the  unfreezing  of  quotas 
in  April  of  1966,  there  was,  for  a  time,  a 
transfer  of  quotas.  The  chairman  of  the  milk 
marketing  board  has  said  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  make  public  the  list  of  all  those  who 
did  benefit  from  those  transfers  of  quotas 
at  that  time.  The  figure  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  100  to  250.  I  put  the  question  to 
the  Minister  and  I  will  come  back  and  put 
it  to  him  until  I  get  an  answer.  How  many 
quotas  were  exchanged  in  that  period?  To 
whom  were  they  exchanged?  And  most 
important  of  all,  how  many  members  of  the 
Ontario  milk  marketing  board  were  among 
those  who  shared  in  the  benefit  of  the 
exchange  of  quotas? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  avoid  answering  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  yesterday  out  of  purpose- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  mem- 
bers who  want  to  speak  on  quotas  before  the 
Minister  answers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  reply  to  that 
question  first  because  it  seems  to  me  I  do 
remember  you  mentioning  it  yesterday,  sir. 
This  is  purely  a  milk  marketing  board  decis- 
ion, and  I  was  not  even  aware  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  milk  marketing  board  had  said 
that  he  would  make  them  public.  If  he  has 
said  this  I  assume  that  he  must  have  done  it. 
If  he  has  not  done  it,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  advise  him  that  he  should  publish 
the  list  if  this  is  what  you  want  done.  Do 
you  want  it  sent  to  you?  We  have  no  reser- 
vations about  this  whatever.  I  could  not  tell 
you  for  the  life  of  me  how  many  quotas  were 
transferred,  nor  who  got  them.  I  have  not 
any  idea.  It  is  purely  a  marketing  board 
decision. 

This  whole  matter  of  quotas  is  something 
that  is  of  great  public  concern.  I  said  yester- 
day, that  there  was  a  matter  that  has  been 
under  study  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
basis  of  quotas  was  established  well  over 
30  years  ago  and  they  have  been  a  very 
great  asset  down  through  the  years,  both  to 
the  producer  and  to  the  processor  and,  I 
would  say,  to  the  consumer. 

Now  having  received  the  Hennessey  report, 
there  were  proposals  made  in  that.  One  of  the 
proposals  was  that  the  milk  commission  of 
Ontario,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
should  pay  $20  a  pound  for  all  the  quotas 
that  were  out  at  that  time.  I  believe  this 
was  the  recommendation.  We  looked  with 
some  skepticism  upon  that  suggestion. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  having  taken  a  stand 
or  described  a  policy  of  this  government  on 
the  purchase  or  exchange  of  quotas.  I  may 
have  expressed  an  opinion— I  do  not  recall 
that— concerning  the  sale  of  quotas  or  the 
exchange  by  contract  of  quotas.  But  it  was 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  milk  marketing 
board  as  to  how  they  should  deal  with  this 
very  thorny  question. 

They  established  a  committee  of  the  milk 
marketing  board  and  they  have  spent  liter- 
ally endless  days  in  exploring  all  of  the  vari- 
ous avenues  that  have  been  referred  to  by 
members  here  this  afternoon.  I  would  say 
that  at  the  present  stage,  I  believe  there  is 
a  proposal  that  was  made  in  an  exploratory 
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way  to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
county  milk  committees  early  in  January.  I 
believe  the  proposal— if  I  may  put  it  in 
layman's  language,  I  simply  jotted  this  down 
from  memory— the  proposal  to  increase 
quotas.  A  fluid  producer  who  has  a  small 
quota— say  200  to  250  pounds  or  a  300-pound 
quota— may  purchase  a  quota  from  another 
fluid  producer  who  wants  to  go  out  of  the 
business.  There  are  many  fluid  producers  who 
have  150-pound  quotas  and  I  think  you 
would  agree  that  is  a  pretty  small  quota. 
Now  he  has  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  get  into  the  milk  business  in  a  big 
way  or  whether  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  sell  that  quota  to  somebody  else,  get  rid 
of  it,  and  get  out  of  the  business. 

It  is  of  some  value  to  him  and  I  think  this 
is  a  fairly  logical  conclusion  that  this  com- 
mittee has  come  to  in  this  particular  matter. 
But  an  industrial  milk  producer  can  be  allo- 
cated a  quota  from  the  milk  marketing  board 
as  the  market  requirements  indicate,  that  is, 
if  a  market  indicates  that  there  is  more  fluid 
milk  needed  than  is  already  there,  industrial 
producers  who  make  the  standards  of  fluid 
milk  production,  may  be  taken  in  to  that 
market  without  having  to  buy  a  quota.  This 
is  the  tentative  proposal  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  and  which  was  discussed 
at  that  annual  meeting. 

Since  the  annual  meeting  that  was  held  in 
January  4  and  5,  of  this  year,  there  have  been 
more  than  25  county  or  district  meetings  held 
throughout  Ontario.  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  chairman  of  the  milk  commission  and 
certainly  reading  the  press  reports,  the  few 
that  I  have  read— the  subject  of  quotas  was 
on  the  agenda  of  all  of  them  and  was  a 
matter  of  very  great  interest  and  discussion. 
There  was  general  approval  of  this  proposal. 

I  refer  to  an  article  that  has  appeared  in 
the  Country  Guide,  February  issue,  that 
reached  me  not  five  minutes  ago,  someone 
handed  it  to  me.  There  is  an  article  here 
written  by  Peter  Lewington,  the  eastern 
Canadian  farm  editor  for  Country  Guide.  The 
title  of  the  article  is  "Order  Out  of  Chaos" 
and  on  this  matter  of  quotas,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  I  should  read  Peter  Lewing- 
ton's  opinion  of  the  annual  meeting's  dis- 
cussion of  quotas: 

Long-term  quota  policy:  No  area  of  milk 
marketing  is  more  fraught  with  disagree- 
ment than  the  setting  of  quotas  or  even 
the  very  existence  of  quotas.  The  board 
has  come  out  flat-footed  for  quotas  and  it 
will  use  them  for  an  orderly  transition  of 
industrial    producers    who    qualify    for   the 


fluid  market  and  who  wish  to  participate 
in  it. 

Qualified  producers  may  enter  the  higher 
price  bracket  either  by  being  allocated  the 
quota  by  the  board  or  by  purchasing  one 
from  another  farmer.  The  latter  method 
would  be  subject  to  board  approval  while 
in  the  former  case  the  board  could  use  its 
power  to  manipulate  the  monetary  value 
of  quotas.  If  quotas  change  hands  at  fool- 
ish prices— up  to  some  $25  per  pound  for 
daily  quotas  have  already  been  paid— then 
the  board  can  effectively  reduce  the  value 
merely  by  a  more  liberal  allocation  of  new 
quotas. 

Two  groups  are  considered  at  the  head 
of  the  line  for  quota  allocations,  industrial 
shippers  of  quality  milk  and  those  fluid  pro- 
ducers who  have  too  small  a  quota  to  sus- 
tain a  viable  farm  enterprise.  One  key 
argument  which  influenced  the  board  in 
making  quotas  negotiable  was  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  could  influence  the  decision 
of  smaller  and  older  producers  who  do  not 
wish  to  expand  or  to  sell  out. 

Now,  I  think  that  pretty  well  sums  up  the 
general  feeling  of  a  great  many  farmers  who 
have  expressed  themselves  publicly  on  this 
issue.  It  may  not  be  in  accord  with  many. 
I  know  there  are  diverse  views  of  opinion  and 
they  have  been  eloquently  expressed  by  many 
people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Minister  per- 
mit a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction which  is  a  source  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  argument  in  what  the  Minister  has 
said  already.  The  Minister's  explanation  in 
what  he  described  himself  as  layman's  lan- 
guage, was  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
annual  meeting  that  the  transfer  of  existing 
quotas  would  be  for  the  most  part— indeed 
I  got  the  impression  he  said  "exclusively"  at 
least  in  the  first  instance— aimed  at  bringing 
up  to  a  viable  production  unit  the  existing 
quota  holders.  Also  that  the  industrial  pro- 
ducers would  be  brought  in  only  as  the 
market  expanded. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  Lewington's 
explanation  puts  it  in  the  reverse  order,  that 
the  distribution  of  quotas  is  going  to  be  (a) 
to  those  industrial  producers  who  are  today 
producing  grade  A  milk  and  secondly  (b),  to 
bringing  up  the  viable  units.  Now,  this  may 
seem  like  a  bit  of  semantics  and  a  bit  of 
doubletalk,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  right 
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down  to  the  core  of  what  we  believe,  many 
people  believe,  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  Hennessey  report. 

The  Hennessey  report  was  to  open  the 
door  to  a  sharing  equitably  of  the  benefits 
with  privileges  to  no  one  among  all  those  who 
were  producing  grade  A  milk.  Now,  the  Min- 
ister's interpretation  of  what  happened  in 
January  is  that  you  shared  and  maintained 
among  those  who  have  now  got  the  quotas 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion, each  one  having  a  viable  production 
unit.  And  only  after  you  have  done  that  do 
you  begin  to  let  these  second-class  citizens, 
so  to  speak,  get  into  the  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  part  of  your 
problem  and  it  is  going  to  generate  a  lot 
more  heat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  this  is  an  exer- 
cise in  semantics,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
respect.  I  have  simply  stated  that  in  my  opin- 
ion the  interpretation  I  put  on  the  report 
that  the  quota  commitee  presented  to  the 
annual  meeting  was  simply  in  order  to 
increase  the  quota  a  fluid  producer  may  pur- 
chase, a  quota  from  another  fluid  producer. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Or  an  industrial  man  could 

buy  it,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  this  may  be  the 
case,  an  industrial  man  might  buy  it.  Now 
that  is  something  that  I  did  not  know,  this 
could  well  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  is  going  to  have  the 

priority? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Whoever  has  the  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   —before  you  let  any  of 

the  industrial  producers  in.  Now  this  is  for 
X  number   of  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  not  the  proposal, 
not  the  proposal  at  all.  The  proposal  is  that 
wherever  a  market  requirement  indicates  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  milk,  that  an 
industrial  producer  be  taken  into  that  market. 
You  see,  the  transfer  of  a  quota  from  one 
man  to  another  does  not  produce  more  milk 
on  quota  in  the  market,  this  is  elementary, 
so  that  when  a  market  requires  more  milk 
then  an  industrial  producer  is  going  to  be 
brought   in. 

Now  this  was  the  proposal,  but  there  is 
nothing  fixed  on  this  at  all,  because  the  quota 
committee  is  to  report  to  the  milk  marketing 
board  who  will  be  meeting,  I  believe,  within 
a  week  or  so,  to  discuss  further  this  whole 


quota  policy.  I  really  believe  that  there  is 
no  easy  answer  to  this  thing. 

The  best  of  brains  have  worked  on  this 
for  a  long  time  and  the  quota  conmiittee  is 
made  up,  I  believe,  of  industrial  producers 
as  well  as  fluid  producers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  proportion  of 
industrial  and  fluid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  Mr.  McCague 
hands  me  a  note  here  and  I  think  this  is 
interesting.  I  think  it  bears  out  what  a  lot  of 
people  are  considering  after  a  lot  of  thought. 
In  it  he  says  that  the  milk  marketing  board 
when  they  were  first  appointed  I  think  would 
agree  with  the  assumption  that  we  have  made 
here  today,  that  has  been  advanced  here,  that 
there  should  be  negotiable  quotas.  But  it 
appears  that  certainly  those  on  the  quota 
committee  today  are  very  much  of  the 
opinion  that  with  the  study  that  they  have 
given,  other  alternatives  are  much  less  satis- 
factory than  the  one  they  have  proposed. 

Mr.  McCague  has  given  me  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  quota  committee:  The 
chairman,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  Mr.  Alvin 
Stewart  of  the  Ottawa  market— these  are  both 
fluid  producers;  Mr.  Orville  Guy  from  Win- 
chester, an  industrial  producer  and  Mr.  Ken 
McKinnon  from  Port  Elgin  in  western  Ontario, 
both  of  whom  are  industrial  producers— so  it 
is  made  up  of  equal  numl^ers  of  industrial 
and  fluid  producers.  They  will  be  reporting 
to  the  milk  marketing  board.  But,  as  I  say, 
there  is  nothing  final  in  this. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  refer  as 
well  to  a  statement  that  was  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Barry,  who  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  national  dairy  com- 
mission.  He  states,  and  I  quote: 

I  think  that  you  would  agree  that  we 
simply  cannot  ensure  a  satisfactory  price 
for  any  volume  of  milk  which  may  be  pro- 
duced. It  might  be  wise  for  the  commission 
to  put  into  operation  guidelines  which 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  an  undesirable 
increase  in  the  production  of  industrial 
milk. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  system  which  exer- 
cises some  control  over  prices,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  it  must  be  associated  with 
some  degree  of  control  over  the  production 
which  can  be  accommodated  at  those  prices. 

Dr.  Barry  is  talking  about  industrial  milk.  We 
are  talking  about  fluid  milk  here  in  this 
debate  this  afternoon,  but  I  believe  there  is 
a  basic  principle  that  is  inherent  and  applic- 
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able  in  both  cases.  I  know  the  milk  marketing 
board  will  be  anxious  to  have  the  reports  of 
these  debates  that  have  gone  on  here  in  this 
House,  we  will  see  that  they  get  them.  But 
I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  issue- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  wonder  if  I  might— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —and  that  we  should 
let  the  milk  marketing  board  and  the  farmers 
who  make  up  the  county  milk  committees 
make  this  decision.  It  is  their  decision  to 
make.  My  hon.  friend  can  suggest  that 
because  this  board  is  an  appointed  board  it 
does  not  really  represent  the  producers.  I 
think  this  is  a  statement  that  bears  some 
challenge.  Is  he  suggesting  that  we  disband 
this  board,  and  let  a  producer  board  be 
elected?  Is  this  what  he  is  suggesting?  Surely 
not,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  are  you  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  will  be  done  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  but  I  challenge  you  to  give 
me  one  illustration  where  this  board  has  not 
acted  in  the  interests  of  the  producers.  They 
are  dedicated  beyond  words  to  the  job  they 
have  to  do. 

Several  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  I  think  it  is  unfair, 
it  is  grossly  unfair  to  say  of  those  men  that 
they  are  not  acting  in  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers. 

I  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment 
ago.  I  said  Hennessy's  report  suggested  $20 
a  pound  for  quotas,  it  was  actually  $5  a 
pound  for  quotas.  I  am  sorry  I  made  that 
mistake. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  wonder  if  there  is  going  to 
be  further  discussion  on  this  vote?  Maybe 
this  is  a  good  time  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  think  we  can 
finish  it;  however,  we  can  if  there  is  not 
much  more  debate. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  may  be  quite  a  bit. 
I  think  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  know  a 
little  bit  about  this  matter.  The  board  we  are 
talking  about  now  has  done  an  excellent 
job  under  most  adverse  circumstances.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  fair  to  the  chairman  that  he 
should  be  a  fluid  milk  producer?  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  cast  any  aspersions  about  Mr. 
McLaughlin,  as  I  say,  he  has  a  most  difficult 
job.    But  as  a  fluid  milk  producer,  surely  as 


chairman  of  a  commission,  of  a  board  such 
as  this,  at  least  there  will  be  some  industrial 
milk  producers  who  feel  that  the  fluid  milk 
people  might  get  a  few  advantages  that  they 
might  not  otherwise  get  if  another  man  were 
chairman. 

I  think  you  are  putting  the  chairman  in  a 
most  difficult  spot  and  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  criticising  harshly  because  that 
is  not  my  object.  No  one  knows  more  than  I 
do  the  difficulties  that  there  are  as  far  as 
these  quota  systems  are  concerned. 

I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  too,  this 
question.  I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  the  House 
how  many  industrial  shippers  have  been  given 
a  fluid  quota  since  the  milk  board  came  into 
being  last  year?  Indeed  if  there  are  any  that 
have  been  made  fluid  shippers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  McCague  tells  me 
that  we  can  get  those  figures.  We  have  not 
got  them  here. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  reason  I  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  have  been  many. 
I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —because  I  know  there  are 
industrial  shippers,  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  them  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  who  give 
grade  A  milk.  In  our  own  area,  for  example, 
I  think  last  summer  there  were  42  who  quali- 
fied and  were  taken  on  as  summer  fluid  milk 
shippers  but  they  were  not  given  a  quota. 
And  that  is  why  I  asked,  are  there  any 
industrial  shippers  who  have  been  given  a 
quota,  free  of  charge,  by  the  milk  board  of 
the  province  of  Ontario? 

I  would  have  to,  if  somebody  told  me  that 
there  had  been  I  would  certainly  believe  him. 
Why  may  I  ask  are  these  industrial  shippers 
being  given  fluid  quotas  when  other  people 
are  forced  to  pay  for  them?  Either  one  thing 
is  right  or  the  other  is.  And  the  fact  is  that 
today  many  quotas  have  been  bought;  where- 
as I  am  given  to  understand  that  your  advice 
there  tells  you  that  some  industrial  shippers 
are  being  given  the  quotas  for  nothing  and 
I  do  not  think  these  two  things  add  up. 
Either  one  is  right  or  the  other  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  First  of  all  I  would  say 
this,  that  as  far  as  the  chairman  of  the  board 
being  a  fluid  shipper  is  concerned  and  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  quota  committee,  it 
is  the  board  who  appoint  the  quota  committee 
and  apparently  they  appointed  him  to  that 
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committee  because  of  his  very  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  milk  industry.  The  board  itself, 
the  milk  marketing  board,  is  made  up  of  a 
majority  of  industrial  producers  on  the  board. 


House,  probably  there  is  more  debate  on  this, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  there  is  more  debate. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  Mr.  Chairman:  It  being  6  of  the  clock  I  do 

in  comparison?  now  leave  the  chair.    We  will  resume  at  8. 

Hon.  Mr.   Stewart:   I  can,  but  I  think  it  It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 

would   be   better— we   want   to   adjourn   the  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  time  we  recessed, 
I  think  there  were  some  questions  on  vote 
112. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce);  I  wanted  to 
say  something  on  the  changes  on  the  milk 
board  and  the  milk  commission.  I  do  not  know 
—I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  and  the  Deputy 
and  members  of  the  staff  realize  the  tre- 
mendous strain  that  the  milk  commission  in 
this  province  has  been  under  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Now  sir,  for  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
members  who  perhaps  do  not  know  about  it, 
the  dairies  in  the  province  of  Ontario  had 
what  we  call  territorial  boundaries  for  many 
years.  Because  of  the  events  that  have  taken 
place,  and  many  many  things,  these  bound- 
aries are  now  going  to  have  to  be  changed. 
Many  of  the  dairy  operators  in  the  province 
of  course,  naturally,  are  worried  about  this 
because  they  feel  that  large  dairies  will  move 
in  on  their  territories  and  that  they  will 
quickly,  some  time  or  other  in  the  near  future, 
be  eliminated.  I  just  wanted  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Minister,  that  he  can  be 
very  thankful  that  he  has  a  commission  who, 
in  my  opinion,  have  treated  this  most  intel- 
ligently and  certainly  with  a  show  of  desire 
to  be  very  fair  in  a  most  difficult  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Minister  understands 
that  there  are  many  small  dairies  in  the 
province,  many  of  the  hon.  members  will 
have  small  dairies  in  various  towns  in  their 
constituencies.  Naturally  these  people  who 
have  invested  many  thousands  of  dollars  are 
worried  about  a  situation  where  they  feel 
that  four,  five  or  half  a  dozen  large  dairies 
in  southern  Ontario  will  move  in  and  take 
away  their  livelihood. 

As  one  of  these  owners,  I  have  been  vitally 
interested  in  it  and  I  just  wanted  to  pass  on, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  that  I  do 
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feel  that  the  milk  commission  have  worked 
most  intelligently.  They  have  a  sincere  and 
firm  desire  to  do  a  most  difficult  job  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  I  hope  that  the  Minis- 
ter, on  the  other  hand,  when  the  commission 
makes  their  report  to  him,  will  look  it  over 
most  carefully  because,  as  I  said,  this  means 
possibly  the  elimination  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred small  businesses  in  southern  Ontario. 
Actually  I  do  not  think  it  affects  me  so  much 
as  an  owner  because  I  am  right  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  so  to  speak.  Therefore  I  think 
that  I  can  look  at  it  with  somewhat  of  an 
unbiased  attitude.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  prob- 
lem and  I  hope  that  the  Minister  will  back 
up  the  commission  when  the  regulations  are 
presented  to  him— back  up  the  commission  in 
their  desire  to  protect  the  smaller  dairy 
businesses  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  These 
people  have  made  a  great  contribution  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  smaller  cities, 
and  they  give  a  service  that  is  needed.  If  it 
were  not  for  smaller  dairy  operators  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  I  would  suggest  that 
very  shortly  there  would  be  no  home  delivery 
in  this  province.  This,  of  course,  would  mean 
that  there  would  not  be  as  much  fluid  milk 
drunk,  and  therefore  I  could  not  let  the 
opportunity  pass  without  bringing  to  the 
Minister's  attention  a  fact  that  I  am  sure  he 
knows— a  difficult  situation  but  being  handled, 
it  is  my  belief,  by  men  who  are  quite  capable 
of  a  difficult  job. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  two  points  raised,  one  in 
reference  to  the  milk  marketing  board  and 
one  in  reference  to  the  commission.  Let  me 
say  by  way  of  preface  to  my  comments  on 
the  question  of  marketing  board  and  quotas, 
that  anybody  who  knew  of  the  chaos  in  the 
milk  industry  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
the  last  few  years  and  the  many  abortive 
efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  that  chaos, 
would  acknowledge  most  emphatically  the 
problems  faced  by  those  who  were  given  the 
job.  I  for  one,  on  one  hand  have  a  very 
great  respect  for  the  job  that  they  have  done. 
I  think  if  they  were  Solomon  they  perhaps 
could  not  have  done  it  without  some  serious 
difficulties. 
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But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  disturbs 
me  about  it  is  that  in  some  instances  they 
have  made  their  own  diflBculties  worse. 

The  Minister  challenged  me  this  afternoon 
to  say,  "When  has  this  board  not  operated 
in  the  interests  of  the  shippers?"  Here,  of 
course,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  am 
back  to  the  basic  point  I  was  trying  to 
make  this  afternoon,  that  as  far  as  the 
industrial  milk  producers  are  concerned,  they 
are  persuaded,  many  of  them,  that  the  board 
has  not  acted  in  their  interests.  They  feel 
that  the  promise,  the  commitment,  involved 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Hennessey 
report,  which  they  assumed  was  adopted  by 
the  government  as  their  own  personal  opinion 
—the  Minister  was  making  a  distinction  this 
afternoon  between  personal  opinions  he 
expressed  and  policy.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
which  they  were,  but  certainly  he  expressed 
an  acceptance  of  the  Hennessey  conmruttee 
report— that  you  were  going  to  move  towards 
ensuring  the  same  price  with  no  privileges 
to  one  group  for  all  those  who  were  produc- 
ing grade  A  milk.  But,  if  I  may  quote  as  I 
did  yesterday,  the  comment  of  Tom  Aitkin 
who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Glengarry  milk 
committee,  he  stated  quite  bluntly  in  a  letter 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  GlengoTry  News 
of  January  5: 

During  the  period  when  the  OMMB  was 
being  set  up,  it  was  pointed  out  very 
clearly  by  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  the  hon.  W.  A.  Stewart 
and  Deputy  Minister  E.  Biggs,  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  placing  a  price  tag  on 
quotas,  and  considered  quotas  a  privilege, 
not  an  asset,  and  rightly  so  because  the 
quota  was  built  with  government  protec- 
tion. 

I  think  he  was  accurate  in  stating  that  that 
was  the  view  of  the  Minister  and  the  Deputy 
Minister,  but  now  there  is  a  price  tag,  and  the 
Minister  is  accepting  it.  In  fact,  he  is  mak- 
ing excuses  to  justify  it  and  saying  that  it  is 
the  decision  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
producers  who  came  to  the  meeting. 

However,  I  said  a  minute  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
convinced  that  this  very  difficult  task  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  the  people  who 
were  involved  in  solving  it,  is  because  the 
Minister  is  being  coy  on  this,  so  I  will  throw 
it  on  the  table.  Members  of  the  milk  market- 
ing board,  when  the  quotas  were  unfrozen, 
were  themselves  the  benefactors. 

The  Minister  looks  at  me  as  though  he 
does  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about.    I 


have  it  in  a  letter  which  I  will  give  to  him  if 
he  does  not  believe  me. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):   Read  it  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  do  not  get  excited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  excited. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  Tom  Aitkin— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Who  is  Tom 
Aitkin? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tom  Aitkin  was  the  chair- 
man. If  the  Minister  had  listened  he  would 
have  heard  it  a  moment  ago.  That  is  why  we 
have  to  repeat  for  people  who  are  not 
tuned  in— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Conmiercial  Affairs):  You  do  not  have  to 
repeat  very  much  for  me  around  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Tom  Aitkin  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Glengarry— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  defeated  NDP 
candidate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind  that  he  is  the 
defeated  NDP  candidate,  Gordon  Greer  is  a 
defeated  Tory  candidate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Why  should  I  not 
mind? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Gordon  Greer  is  the  de- 
feated Tory  candidate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  So  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  let  us  leave  the 
politics  out  of  it,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
substance.  The  Minister  always  has  to  bring 
pohtics  into  these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right  now  we  are  dealing 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Aitkin  has  informed 
me  that  he  was  told  personally  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  milk  marketing  board  that 
he  was  one  of  the  people  who  bought  a  quota 
when  they  were  unfrozen  in  the  period  from 
April  6  to  May  20. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Have  you  got  that  in 

writing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes  I  have  it  in  writing 
and  I  said  I  would  give  it  to  the  Minister;  it 
is  up  on  my  desk. 
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I  have  asked  the  Minister  to  pubhsh  the 
names  because  McLaughhn  assured  the  Alex- 
andria meeting  when  they  finally  re-organized 
the  Glengarry  committee  in  the  early  part  of 
December— and  I  quote  once  again  from  his 
letter.    It  is  on  the  record- 
When    at    Alexandria    the    chairman    of 
the     OMMB    promised    the    writer     (Mr. 
Aitkin)  he  would  make  public  all  transfers 
of    quotas    and    also    the    conditions,    this 
would  make  very  interesting  reading  and  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  some  red  faces  in 
high  places.   It  would  be  enlightening  to 
know  how  many  members  of  the  OMMB  or 
friends  were  privileged  by  their  own  policy. 

Now,  Mr.  Aitkin  assures  me  that,  in  Mr. 
McLaughlin's  own  words,  he  was  one  who 
bought  a  quota.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  go  back  to 
the  comment  of  my  friend  from  Bruce.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  had  this  in  mind  or 
not  this  afternoon,  but  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  industrial  shippers  who  feel  that  they 
are  being  left  out  until  as  late  in  the  day  as 
possible;  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  share  the  benefits  of  the  higher-priced 
grade  A  milk,  even  though  they  are  producing 
it,  until  the  market  expands;  and  that  those 
who  are  already  "in  the  club"  are  going  to 
have  the  right  to  buy  these  quotas  and  bring 
their  quota  up  to  what  is  described  as  a 
viable  production  unit,  that  would  be  all  very 
fine  except  that  the  people  who  were  able  to 
use  the  information— which  was  not  broadcast 
to  everybody  because  Mr.  Aitkin,  as  chairman 
of  the  Glengarry  committee,  did  not  know 
about  it— the  people  who  were  able  to  use  that 
information  were  not  members  of  a  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  because  quite  frankly, 
I  think  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  added  to  his 
difficulties.  He  has  bolstered  the  suspicions 
that  the  privileged  group  are  going  to  add  to 
their  privilege  before  those  who  are  on  the 
outside  are  going  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
share  in  the  price  of  grade  A  milk.  I  repeat 
to  the  Minister,  and  he  can  comment  on  this 
if  he  wants,  or  at  least  I  ask  him  now  to 
make  available  without  any  further  delay,  a 
list  of  the  people  who  were  given  quotas 
when  the  quotas  were  unfrozen,  so  that  every- 
body will  know  who  they  were  and  there  will 
not  be  any  more  guessing  and  a  lot  of  ugly 
rumours  and  scuttlebutt  from  the  back  con- 
cessions. That  is  the  first  point  I  wanted  to 
deal  with. 

The  second  one,  if  I  may  switch  to  the 
commission,  Mr.  Chairman- 


Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
You  must  live  in  the  back  concessions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pardon? 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  handling  of  the  application  by 
the  Carleton  transportation  cooperative  for 
milk  in  the  Ottawa  milk  shed,  the  Minister 
stated  that  some  of  the  statements  that  were 
in  the  editorial  of  the  Rural  Cooperator  have 
produced  a  lawyer's  letter  from  the  milk 
commission  to  the  paper  as  a  result  of  which 
they  had  put  in  a  note  of  apology  in  the  next 
issue.  I  was  aware  of  the  note  of  apology.  I 
read  the  Rural  Cooperator. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  remove 
the  basic  point  that  I  was  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister.  Once  again  people 
are  puzzled  as  to  why  a  government  that 
professes  to  be  in  favour  of  co-ops,  or  agencies 
acting  on  behalf  of  that  government,  are  going 
to  be  so  stubborn  in  granting  a  right  to  a 
group  of  farmers  to  extend  their  business  off 
the  farm  into  the  transportation  of  their  own 
milk,  particularly  when  that  group  of  farmers 
have  become  persuaded  that  the  price  struc- 
ture for  the  transportation  of  milk  is  exces- 
sively high. 

A  number  of  decisions  have  been  made, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  this  issue, 
and  each  time  the  commission  required  an- 
other excuse  to  refuse  it,  they  have  come  up 
with  another  excuse.  Now  the  excuse  is  that 
the  co-op  charter  cannot  be  considered  until 
there  is  a  whole  reassessment  and  re- 
negotiation of  the  transportation  contract  this 
fall. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  once 
again  the  pertinent  paragraph  in  the  editorial 
of  the  Rural  Cooperator,  which  is  not  altered 
at  all  by  the  fact  that  the  commission  was 
unhappy  and  wrote  to  them,  and  as  a  result 
of  it,  perhaps  to  avoid  legal  complications  the 
paper  had  an  apology  in  the  next  issue.  The 
paragraph  I  want  to  read  is  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: 

In  any  case  how  can  there  be  any  accu- 
rate analysis  of  Ottawa  milk  trucking  prices 
until  a  cooperative  has  been  formed.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  only  cooperatives 
will  open  their  books  for  public  scrutiny. 
With  no  co-op  in  eastern  Ontario  no  com- 
parisons can  be  made  since  truckers  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  have  refused  point 
blank  to  produce  their  books.  So  20  cents, 
25  cents  or  even  30  cents  a  hundredweight 
can  be  a  fair  pick-up  price.  Only  the 
truckers  know,  and  the  milk  commission 
must  have  been  aware  of  it  when  it  men- 
tioned a  complete  market  review. 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  milk 
commission  is  not  going  to  permit  the  co-op 
to  get  into  operation  before  they  open  up  the 
re-negotiation  on  the  transportation  contracts 
this  fall,  it  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  yard- 
stick for  the  farmers  to  judge  whether  or  not 
they  are  being  charged  too  much.  The  farm- 
ers are  convinced  they  are  being  charged 
too  much.  They  are  persuaded  they  can  haul 
their  own  milk  more  cheaply  and  I  say  to 
this  government,  that  if  it  really  believes  in 
co-ops,  it  will  not  deny  these  farmers  the 
opportunity— if  they  really  believe  in  com- 
petition—to establish  their  cooperative  trans- 
portation company  and  to  get  out  there  and 
prove  to  themselves  that  they  can  do  their 
own  business  more  cheaply  instead  of  being 
forced  by  this  government,  or  its  agency,  to 
contribute  unnecessarily  to  the  private  trans- 
portation company. 

Mr.  Whitney:  You  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Bill  2- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Bill  2  maybe. 

Mr.  Whitney:  You  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  made  this  point  yester- 
day but  I  make  it  again  because  the  Minister 
tried  to  give  the  impression  to  the  House 
that  because  some  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  Rural  Cooperator  editorial  were  pretty 
strong  and  they  got  into  difficulties  with  the 
commission,  that  the  basic  point  was  met. 
The  basic  point  had  not  been  met  and  I  reit- 
erate it  now  for  the  Minister's  action,  com- 
ment, or  whatever  he  wants  to  do  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  charges  that  have  been  made  against 
the  commission  and  this  government,  in 
regard  to  the  Carleton  milk  cooperators,  I 
tliink  I  made  it  abundantly  clear  yesterday 
that  the  commission  on  their  initiative  re- 
quested the  clarification  of  section  17  of  The 
Milk  Act,  1965. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  will  the  co-op  have 
the  right  to  get  into  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  let  the  Minister 
answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  will  get  around  to 
answering  that.  You  ranted  and  raved  and 
roared  and  tried  to  make  out  that  this  gov- 
ernment was  directing  the  milk  commission 
to  block  the  way  of  that  group  of  farmers  to 
set  up  a  cooperative- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  When? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —and  nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Just  this  very  night  and 
yesterday  as  well.  You  cannot  avoid  taking 
the  opportunity  to  swing  into  politics  every 
chance  you   get. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  introduced  the  legis- 
lation on  the  second  day  of  the  opening  of 
this  House,  Bill  2. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  you  not  pass  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  was  introduced  and 
had  its  second  reading  the  other  day,  it  will 
go  to  the  agriculture  committee.  The  Carle- 
ton  farmers  have  the  right  to  apply  for 
reconstitution  of  their  cooperative  under  the 
legislation  as  it  is  drafted  in  that  Act.  Now 
it  will  go  before  the  agriculture  committee. 
It  will  come  back  here  to  the  House,  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  it  will  be  dealt  with 
in  committee  of  the  whole  House  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  pass.  To  my 
knowledge  there  is  none. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  you  not  put  il 
through  with  the  deposit  insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  sure.  You  are  trying 
to  build  a  case  up  that  we  are  trying  to  block 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  certainly  have  not. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  new  members  of 
the  milk  commission  were  not  aware  of  the 
policy  that  every  cooperator  who  has  ever 
made  an  application  under  the  old  Milk 
Industry  Act  has  been  granted  a  licence. 
Every  one  of  them.  You  cannot  name  a  case 
where  they  have  not  been  granted  a  coopera- 
tive licence  for  trucking  milk.  Not  one.  This 
is  the  one  that  came  up,  and  the  commission 
thought,  quite  rightly,  that  it  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  milk  marketing  board  not  to 
grant  this  licence  until  they  had  a  chance 
to  deal  with  the  whole  affair  of  trucking 
right  across  the  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  saying  they  will 
not  get  it  until  this  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  they  have  got  it  as 
soon  as  they  make  re-application.  It  is  just 
as  simple  as  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
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the  understanding  because  some  of  the  men 
of  the  group  in  the  cooperative  have  already 
indicated  that  this  Act  will  meet  their  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  blocked  them  for 
eight  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  mislead  the  public 
in  everything  you  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to 
throw  those  kinds  of  things  out— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  He  does  not  mislead  them  but 
he  tries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  was  requested— and  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce.  He  is  definitely  in- 
volved in  this  matter  and  I  appreciate  what 
he  has  said  tonight.  The  solution  of  distribu- 
tion areas,  like  quotas,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  many  difficult  problems  that  have 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  whole  matter. 

I  would  say  as  well  that  the  Ontario  milk 
distributors  association  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, in  my  opinion,  for  the  realistic  ap- 
proach that  that  organization  has  taken  to 
this  very  difficult  situation. 

In  proposing  the  distribution  areas  that 
they  have  proposed,  as  an  executive  and  a 
board  of  directors— and  they  now  have  called, 
I  understand,  a  general  meeting  of  all  milk 
distributors  of  the  province  to  go  over  this 
whole  proposal,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
organization  itself  would  accept  the  execu- 
tive's recommendations  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  executive  must  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  those  recommendations. 

However,  I  think  this  is  a  most  democratic 
way  of  going  about  it,  and  I  commend  them 
for  doing  it  that  way. 

Now,  someone  asked  me  before  the  dinner 
hour,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  milk  marketing  board.  There 
are  six  fluid  shippers  and  seven  industrial  milk 
producers  on  the  board.  Do  you  want  the 
names  read  into  the  record? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes?  Well,  Mr.  Maurice 
Beatty  of  Milton,  a  fluid  shipper;  Mr.  Lucien 
Cazabonn,  R.R.  1,  Cache  Bay;  northern  On- 
tario, a  fluid  shipper;  Mr.  Glen  Cole  of 
Bewdley,  an  industrial  shipper;  Mr.  W.  O. 
Coon  of  Elgin,  an  industrial  shipper;  Mr. 
Elphege  Lefevre  of  St.  Eugene,  an  industrial 
shipper;    Mr.    LaVerne   Dymont   of   Dundas, 


a  fluid  shipper;  Mr.  Orvil  Guy  of  Winchester, 
an  industrial  shipper;  Mr.  Allan  Ketcheson  of 
Madoc,  an  industrial  shipper;  Mr.  Ken  Mc- 
Kinnon  of  Port  Elgin,  an  industrial  shipper; 
Mr.  G.  R.  McLaughlin  of  Beaverton,  a  fluid 
shipper;  Mr.  A.  S.  Pearson  of  Embro,  an  in- 
dustrial shipper;  Mr.  Alvin  Stewart  of  Ottawa, 
a  fluid  shipper;  Mr.  Frank  Todd  of  Churchill, 
a  fluid  shipper,  making  six  fluid  and  seven 
industrial  shippers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
pass  this  vote,  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  made  some  rather  serious  charges 
here  tonight  that  the  chairman  of  the  milk 
board  had  taken  advantage  of  knowledge  that 
he  would  have,  perhaps,  that  the  ordinary 
farmer  in  the  province  might  not  have.  Per- 
haps the  Minister  does  not  want  to  do  it 
tonight,  but  at  some  time,  I  feel  these  charges 
should  be  answered. 

You  see,  last  year,  when  the  milk  board  was 
set  up,  the  Minister,  I  believe,  probably  in 
his  own  wisdom,  gave  the  impression  that  the 
milk  industry  in  the  province  of  Ontario  was 
going  to  be  in  a  much  better  state  almost 
immediately.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  opinion,  that  very  few  industrial  shippers 
have  been  taken  on  as  fluid  shippers  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  we  have  too  much 
milk  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  fluid  trade.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  these  fluid  shippers  are  getting  $5.75  in 
southern  Ontario  for  their  milk  today  as 
opposed  to  $4-plus  in  the  industrial  trade. 
Many  of  these  fluid  shippers  are  becoming 
larger  and  fewer  in  number.  So  we  have  little 
empires  being  created  by— granted,  they  are 
very  little  empires,  but  nevertheless,  they  are. 
These  people  are  making  money,  in  my 
opinion,  whereas  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  industrial  trade  are  not.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  subsidies  which  are  granted  by 
both  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  this  department.  But  even  with  the  sub- 
sidy, the  difference  in  the  price  of  that  milk 
is  substantial. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  and  I  believe  this 
to  be  true  that  in  the  last  500  years  of  this 
old  world,  civil  wars  have  been  fought  on 
smaller  issues  than  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  milk  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is 
simply  not  right  that  milk  of  the  same 
quality  should  have  two  separate  prices,  and 
it  is  not  right  that  approximately  15  per  cent 
or  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  should  have 
this  lucrative  trade  bottled  up  in  this  prov- 
ince and  let  the  other  80  per  cent  come  along 
with  a  much  lower  price. 
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I  would  agree,  that,  as  somebody  men- 
tioned, the  commission  would  have  to  have 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  to  settle  this  matter. 
It  is  a  most  diflficult  situation,  but  it  must  be 
faced  and  it  is  not  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
some  people  can  buy  these  quotas  because 
there  is  a  price  tag  attached  to  them,  whether 
anyone  here  will  admit  it  or  not.  It  is  not 
right  that  some  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  these  quotas  and  some  people  have  the 
opportunity,  of  course,  of  selling  them.  At 
the  same  time,  this  afternoon  it  was  said  by 
the  Minister  that  some  of  the  industrial  trade 
—he  did  not  say  how  many— but  some  of  the 
industrial  trade  were  becoming  fluid  shippers 
with  no  price  tag  attached. 

Now,  either  a  price  tag  is  good  or  it  is 
bad.  It  is  not  right  that  some  people  should 
have  to  pay  for  quotas  and  others  not  have  to 
pay  for  them.  Therefore,  I  would  like  the 
Minister,  if  he  would,  just  to  answer  that  one 
question.  In  his  behef,  is  it  fair  that  some 
people  should  have  to  pay  for  quotas  and 
others  get  them  for  nothing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
matters  that  are  before  the  milk  board  for 
decisions  that  have  to  be  reached.  I  do  not 
think  any  member  of  this  House  is  in  any 
better  position  than  I  am  in  to  express  an 
opinion  over  a  proposal  that  has  been  arrived 
at  by  a  group  of  men  who  have  constantly 
studied  this  thing  for  months  and  who  have 
discussed  it  with  both  industrial  shippers 
and  fluid  shippers.  Of  course,  we  will  never 
he  able  to  satisfy  everybody  in  the  matter, 
whatever  decision  is  finally  arrived  at. 

Let  me  say  this.  The  decision  has  not 
been  made.  It  is  still  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cussion and  negotiation  and  I  do  not  know 
what  they  will  come  up  with,  but  I  was 
interested,  very  interested  when  you  men- 
tioned that  in  days  long  since  past  there  has 
been  this  trouble  over  milk  prices.  Someone 
handed  me,  just  as  tonight's  session  started, 
a  piece  of  paper  or  a  note  here  and  it  refers 
to  a  £25  reward.  This  is  dated  July  28, 
1847.    I  think  it  interesting  to  read  this: 

The  above  reward  is  offered  to  anyone 
who  will  give  such  information  as  will  lead 
to  the  conviction  of  a  person  or  persons 
who  posted  the  following  threatening  notice 
on  the  gate  of  the  subscriber  on  the  night 
of  July  22. 

This  is  located  in  the  great  Nepean  area  of 

the  Ottawa  valley  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Notice  have  given  to  you,  Mr.  Williams, 

if  you  don't  live  on  their  produce  of  your 

farm,  as  others  does,  without  coming  into 


Bytown  to  sell  milk  that  the  cost  will 
overcome  the  profit.  There  was  a  meeting 
held  on  you  last  week  by  20  men  and 
your  place  was  to  be  burned  but  it  was 
considered  by  an  old  man  to  give  you 
notice  first  and  if  you  don't  quit,  you  may 
lock  out  for  yourself  from  the  many  by  and 
Bytown  that  you  will  have  no  way  of 
living. 

So  the  record  does  not  reveal  whether  the 
reward  was  ever  claimed  nor  whether  the 
regulation  of  the  milk  business  in  those  days 
was  more  successful  than  it  is  today.  But  I 
think  it  does  point  out  something  that  has 
been  of  great  significance  and  a  matter  of 
real  concern.  I  can  assure  you  the  matters 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  attention 
today  will  be  forwarded  to  the  milk  market- 
ing board  for  their  very  careful  and  very 
thorough  consideration. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  would  give  an  approximate 
percentage  of  the  number  of  industrial  ship- 
pers in  Ontario,  in  southern  Ontario  or  maybe 
the  whole,  if  he  wishes  to,  compared  to  the 
fluid  shippers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh,  I  used  to  know. 
About  14,500  industrial  and  9,500  fluid.  There 
will  be  cheese  shippers  in  addition  to  that. 
About  two  to  one,  really. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Two  to  one.  Then  my  ques- 
tion is  this:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  feel 
that  in  the  commission,  instead  of  having 
seven  fluid  milk— was  it  13  altogether,  I 
forgot— instead  of  having  the  majority  as  fluid 
shippers  that  we  should  have  the  majority 
as  industrial  shippers?   Are  they  in  majority? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  majority  are  indus- 
trial shippers. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Majority  are  industrial. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Seven  to  six. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  112  carried? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Pardon  me  just  a  minute. 
One  more  question:  The  $200,000  as  adminis- 
tration expenses  of  a  subsidy  programme. 
What  does  the  hon.  Minister  estimate  the 
subsidy  programme  will  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  estimated  it  wfll 
cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $5  million.  To 
date,  we  have  paid  $3,131,000. 

Vote  112  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  113: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  this  heading  I  would  Hke  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  the 
lack  of  experienced  labour  force  for  agri- 
culture. Those  general  farmers  find  it  very 
diflBcult  to  have  inexperienced  labour  which 
means  a  loss  to  them— a  hardship.  I  know  that 
immigration  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment but  last  year  with  inexperienced 
labour  a  hardship  was  imposed  on  agriculture 
which  I  hope  this  year  can  be  overcome.  I 
think  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  immigra- 
tion authorities  in  the  federal  government  this 
year  that  there  are  countries  with  experienced 
farm  labour  available.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Minister  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  federal 
government  the  need  of  an  experienced  farm 
labour  force  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Whitney:  What  about  the  income  tax? 

Mr.  Spence:  Do  you  want  the  job? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  member  that  labour  is  a  very 
great  problem.  The  chairman  of  the  federal- 
provincial  farm  labour  committee  is  Mr. 
Bennett,  our  assistant  Deputy  Minister.  I 
know  that  several  meetings  have  already  been 
held.  I  have  attended  some  of  them  myself 
with  the  federal-provincial  authorities  to 
determine,  first  of  all,  the  number  of  men 
that  will  be  required,  and  negotiations  are 
proceeding  with  the  federal  government  to 
get  their  admission  through  immigration  for 
this  purpose.  I  believe  that  these  negotiations 
are  proceeding  very  well,  that  they  have 
agreed  to  allow  several  to  come  in.  We  are 
sending  the  farm  labour  specialist  of  our 
department  to  the  United  Kingdom,  I  believe, 
next  week.  We  were  successful  in  placing 
several  farm  families— that  is,  married  help- 
both  last  year  and  the  year  before,  whom 
we  brought  over  on  this  programme.  We 
hope  to  bring  another  group  of  families  this 
spring.    There  is  quite  of  bit  of  interest. 

Votes  113  to  115,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote   116: 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  rise  on  a  point  of  information 
here.  I  know  that  last  year  there  were  several 
indications  made  during  the  estimates,  that 
the  food  council  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
duties  had  uncovered  some  cases  where— I 
think  it  was— The  Edible  Oils  Act  had  been 
contravened.     The   action   taken   under   that 


Act  was  against  some  restaurants  and  some 
producers  of  margarine  and  allied  products. 
I  wonder  what  the  situation  has  been  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am 
afraid  that  there  is  nothing  to  this  story;  we 
have  never  heard  of  this.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  the  member  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  last  year  we  talked  about 
it  in  the  estimates,  I  recall,  and  I  know  it  was 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  there  were 
several  cases.  I  just  wondered  if  the  hon. 
Minister  had  any  additional  information  this 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
was  anything  to  do  with  edible  oils,  it  must 
have  been  under  the  dairy  vote  because  The 
Edible  Oils  Act  is  administered,  sir,  under 
the  dairy  branch  of  our  department,  that  is, 
the  inspection  service.  I  do  not  recall  any 
problem.  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  what 
my  hon.  friend  is  referring  to.  I  do  not  recall 
the  debate;  if  it  can  be  found  in  Hansard, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  it  with  him 
later.  It  should  have  been  under  the  dairy 
vote,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  I  just  do 
not  know  what  it  is  you  are  referring  to.  We 
have  no  instance  of  it  that  I  know  of,  if  there 
is  any  problem  at  all  in  this  particular  regard. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  will  look  it  up  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  All  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  116  carry? 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
heading,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  can 
tell  us  if  the  Ontario  food  council  has  made 
any  studies  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  food 
prices  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  there  have  been 
considerable  studies  made  and  the  food  coun- 
cil has  published  this  little  booklet,  "Your 
Food  Costs".  There  have  been  about  20,000 
of  these  booklets  published  already;  the 
second  edition  of  25,000  has  been  run  off  and 
I  believe  it  is  available  or  if  it  is  not,  it  will 
be.  It  is  available  now.  This  has  proven 
extremely  popular— "Your  Food  Costs"— and 
it  is  available  to  consumers,  producers— in- 
deed, anyone. 

If  I  might  just  outline  the  headings:  Per- 
spective on  Food  Costs;  the  next  page,  Cana- 
dian Consumers  in  Favoured  Position;  Your 
Food  Dollar  Goes  Many  Ways;  Look  What 
One  Hour's  Work  Will  Buy;  Convenience 
Costs  Money;  Grocery  Stores  Sell  More  Than 
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Food;  Other  Consumer  Prices  Rise  Faster 
Than  Food;  Consumer  Prices  Outrun  Farm 
Prices;  Prices  of  Farm  Products  Fail  to  Keep 
Up  with  Prices  of  Farm  Inputs;  Producers 
Share  of  the  Food  Dollar  Shrinks;  Farmers 
Are  Efficient;  How  to  Stretch  Your  Food 
Dollar  in  13  Different  Ways. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  little  booklet. 
It  can  be  read  in  a  matter  of  just  a  few 
minutes  and  is  proving  very  popular  with  con- 
sumers and  with  the  farm  people  as  well.  The 
farm  organizations  are  using  these  as  well  as 
consumer  groups,  to  illustrate  what  really  can 
be  done  by  shoppers  if  they  go  about  it  in 
their  own  best  interests. 

Mr.  Spence:  Are  these  booklets  going  to  be 
mailed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  public,  or  to 
organizations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  they  are  not  mailed 
out;  they  are  available  on  request. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  it  show  in  that  book 
how  much  a  farmer  gets  for  a  pound  of  meat 
as  compared  with  what  the  consumer  has  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  store?  I  feel  that  this  is  one 
thing  where  we,  as  rural  members  of  the 
society  of  Ontario,  have  failed.  Many  people 
in  Toronto,  for  example,  feel  that  the  farmer 
is  making  a  killing  out  of  the  price  of  food 
when  in  reality,  you  and  I  know  that  this  is 
not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  think  the  consensus  of 
the  consuming  public  today— that  is  the  people 
who  really  understand  food  prices— know  that 
this  is  not  the  case  and  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.   member. 

Vote  116  agreed  to. 

On  vote  117: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass 
117,  would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  how 
many  telephone  lines  or  services  there  are 
left  under  this  commission  in  the  province? 
I  recognize  that  they  are  shrinking  most 
rapidly.  Would  he  suggest  that  in  the  next 
20  years,  perhaps,  there  would  not  be  any 
small  telephone  services  left,  that  perhaps 
Bell  may  control  them  all?  Would  he  let  us 
know  how  we  stand  in  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are, 
as  of  January  1  this  year,  108  independent 
systems  left  operating  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  many  were  there  last 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  were  126. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  has  gone  down. 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Many  of  these  have 
amalgamated  and  some  have  sold  out  to  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and  some  have  sold 
out  to  independent  companies  which  are 
enlarging  their  holdings,  but  there  are  108 
and  some  of  them  are  extremely  good  sys- 
tems. There  are  a  few  very  small  systems  and 
I  think  we  all  realize  that  they  are  having 
difficulties  in  the  economic  squeeze  in  which 
they  find  themselves  as  a  result  of  providing 
services  at  the  going  rates.  They  just  do  not 
have  a  big  enough  business  base  on  which  to 
finance  their  operations. 

Vote  117  agreed  to. 

On  vote  118: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I  did  not 
want  to  intervene  in  these  estimates  but  I 
cannot  let  this  vote  go  by  without  expressing 
my  personal  delight  about  the  achievement 
that  has  been  gleaned  in  the  announcement 
from  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  about  the 
assistance  that  is  going  to  be  given  to  veter- 
inarians to  persuade  them  to  stay  in  the 
large  animal  field,  or  in  that  part  of  veterin- 
ary science  it  appertains  to  in  the  care  of 
animals  on  the  farm. 

I  just  want  to  recall— if  you  will  permit 
me,  sir,  to  drop  the  shades  of  modesty  that 
usually  attend  me— I  just  want  to  recall  that 
in  one  of  the  interstices  when  I  was  not  bent 
on  the  fixation  of  trying  to  get  money  out  of 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)— in  one  of  those  pauses,  several 
years  ago  I  drew  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  then  Minister  of  Agriculture— I  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  this  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  but  perhaps  it  was  his  pre- 
decessor—to the  great  lack  of  veterinary 
services  in  the  province. 

At  that  time  I  used  as  an  illustration  the 
very  fine  herd  of  cattle,  that  splendid  herd 
of  cattle  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions.  His  head  comes  up, 
you  see,  as  soon  as  I  say  that;  he  was 
absorbed  in  his  book,  but  did  you  see  his 
head  pull  up?  That  splendid  herd  at  Bur- 
wash.  I  pointed  out  that  from  my  personal 
knowledge  a  veterinarian  had  to  come  from 
well  over  100  miles  to  tend  a  sick  herd. 
The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  will  be 
able  to  assist  me  because  he  came  from  his 
home  town;  he  came  from  Massey  to  Bur- 
wash,  which  must  be  well  over  100  miles. 

As  far  as  I  could  tell,  the  veterinary  used 
to  come  about  twice  a  month  to  see  the  herd 
at  Burwash  which,  after  all,  numbers  several 
hundreds— perhaps  there  are  more  than  2,000 
animals  there.   He  would  come  twice  a  month 
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to  see  that  herd  and  if  there  was  an  emer- 
gency that  required  assistance,  this  man  in 
private  practice  would  be  summoned  and  he 
would  have  to  drive  100  miles  there  and 
back  to  give  them  assistance  at  Burwash. 

Then  I  drew  attention  to  the  situation  in 
the  eastern  side  at  Sturgeon  Falls  where 
there  was  one  veterinarian.  He  was  so  busy 
that  the  best  he  could  do  to  assist  the 
farmers,  as  far  as  I  could  tell  from  my  con- 
versations with  him— and  he  told  me  this 
himself— the  best  he  could  do  was  go  to  the 
auction  sales  there  and  give  the  young  ani- 
mals, the  calves  that  were  sold,  injections 
before  they  were  sold  and  taken  away  by 
the  farmers.  He  could  not  possibly  get 
around  the  area;  he  could  just  try  to  exercise 
some  preventive  scientific  technology  with 
the  animals  as  they  passed  through  the 
auction. 

And  then— I  do  not  know  whether  I  said  it 
at  that  time,  but  I  relate  it  now— to  the  end 
of  trying  to  get  some  assistance,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  veterinarian 
to  assist  on  the  farm,  I  wrote  to  the  dean  of 
the  Ontario  veterinary  college  at  Guelph,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  supply 
me  with  the  names  of  some  veterinary  books, 
that  were  reliable,  were  available  and  were 
fairly  inexpensive  so  that,  like  in  the  olden 
day  of  the  home  where  mother  had  the 
doctor  book,  when  confronted  with  a  set  of 
symptoms  in  animals,  one  could  look  in  these 
books  and  try  to  determine  what  sort  of 
curative  measures  were  called  for. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  dean  at  that  time  that 
so  far  as  I  could  tell,  the  graduates  of  his 
school  had  profound  inhibitions  about  prac- 
tising large  animal  veterinary  science  and 
found  it  much  more  lucrative  to  stay  in  the 
urban  areas  and  treat  budgie  birds  for  laryn- 
gitis; and  as  far  as  I  can  see  that  is  what  they 
occupy  their  time  with. 

He  wrote  back  and  told  me— I  have  the 
letter  on  file;  it  is  not  in  my  desk,  though,  it 
is  in  Sudbury— that  he  knew  what  I  said  was 
true,  and  it  was  a  great  sorrow  to  him  that 
that  was  the  case,  that  his  graduates  went 
into  the  small  animal  hospital  business. 

Really,  some  of  these  structures  they  build 
throughout  the  province  for  the  care  of 
dogs  and  cats  and  other  pets,  men's  best 
friends,  are  really  elaborate  to  behold,  costing 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  At  that  time 
several  years  ago,  I  said  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food— and  I  think  he  sat 
over  there  then— I  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
I  said,  "Look,  you  have  to  do  something  to 
persuade  people  to  stay  in  the  proper  field  of 


assisting  people  on  the  farm  with  diseases  of 
large  animals."  Now,  I  have  not  bothered  to 
look  back  but  my  senses  tell  me  that  the  time 
lag  here  between  the  time  the  suggestion  was 
made  until  it  is  fulfilled  is  about  five  years. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Bring  in  more  wolves. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  about  a  five-year  time 
lag.  It  is  one  of  the  things,  of  course— I  do 
not  want  to  be  political,  I  would  avoid  that— 
but  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  will  see 
in  the  hustings,  about  that  time  lag. 

I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity.  You 
know  how  modest  a  man  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  made  the  suggestion  about  five  years  ago, 
and  it  has  found  its  fruition  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  We  have  not  seen  any 
legislation— is  that  right?— about  this  yet.  But 
I  commend  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  and  I  want  to  give  credit  where  it  is 
due,  for  this  great  advancement  toward  help- 
ing farmers  in  the  far  reaches,  at  least  above 
the  north  of  the  French  River.  I  hope  it 
works  out  that  assistance  is  given  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions,  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  constant  attendance  to  his  hogs 
and  his  turkeys  and  chickens  and  beef  cattle, 
and  that  fine  herd  of  Charolais  cattle  that  he 
has  at  Burwash. 

Mr.  Whieher:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister,  in  the  assistance  to  veteri- 
narians or  prospective  veterinarians,  is  there 
anything,  any  obligation  that  you  ask  these 
prospective  veterinarians  to  take  when  you 
are  helping  them  through  the  veterinary 
college  at  Guelph?  Do  they  have  to  say  they 
will  stay  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  a 
certain  length  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  thought  I  made 
this  clear  the  day  before  yesterday  when  I 
spoke  about  this,  but  I  am  very  happy  to 
mention  it  again.  The  obligation  is  that  they 
get  $500  per  semester  for  the  four  years  of 
the  vet.  course— that  is,  the  specific  four  years 
of  the  vet.  course.  The  first  two  years  are 
considered  general;  they  may  wish  to  go  into 
some  other  line  at  college  —  which  really 
amounts  to  $1,000  a  year.  They  have  to  pass 
their  examinations  each  semester  to  qualify 
for  the  $1,000  per  year.  If  they  stay  in  large 
animal  practice  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
four  years  that  $4,000  is  forgiven.  If  they 
decide  to  leave  the  large  animal  practice,  say, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  they  have  to  return 
the  $1,000  to  the  government  of  Ontario. 

They  have  to  do  this.  These  candidates 
for  the  veterinary  subsidy  will  be  selected  by 
a  committee  of  the  veterinary  services  branch 
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to  interview  them  and  to  approve  their  apph- 
cation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v^^ould  like 
to  commend  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  for  vv^hat  he  has  done  in  this  matter  and 
to  commend  the  government,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  Minister,  who  unfortunately  is  not  here 
tonight,  who  is  not  responsible  for  this  par- 
ticular department,  that  he  do  the  same  thing 
for  medical  doctors  and  dentists  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  because  medical  doctors  and 
dentists  are  needed  just  as  much  as  veteri- 
narians in  this  province.  With  the  education 
they  are  getting  through  the  taxpayers  of 
this  province,  they  have  an  obhgation  to  this 
province  and  should  stay  here  and  give  us 
some  service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
before  me  a  livestock  inventory  of  all  my  five 
farms.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  can  tell  me  what  a 
Charolais  herd  is,  I  do  not  have  it  listed  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Several  years  ago  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions  purchased  five 
or  six— maybe  not  that  many,  two  or  three  at 
least— bulls  of  the  Charolais  breed,  which  is 
a  hybrid,  developed  in  France,  and  the  Min- 
ister's department,  as  far  as  I  remember  the 
facts,  purchased  two  or  three  in  Texas.  They 
wound  up  in  Texas  and  paid  a  fantastic  sum 
of  money  for  these  two  or  three— I  think, 
something  Hke  $30,000  or  $35,000,  to  bring 
these  Charolais  bulls  to  the  Minister's  farms. 
Then  they  bred.  They  cross-bred  Charolais 
with  the  Herefords  and  they  achieved  charac- 
teristics in  the  offspring  that  were  very,  very 
desirable.  They  found  that  much  of  the 
excess— I  am  going  to  be  very  brief— was  bred 
out  in  the  hybrid,  and  they  are  very  satisfied 
with  the  experiment. 

Now,  they  had  some  difficulty  in  calving, 
many  of  the  cows  went  into  the  woods  at 
Burwash  and  had  the  calf  and  died  in  the 
process.  They  did  not  understand  at  first 
why  there  should  be  such  a  high  rate  of 
death  among  the  cows  in  the  calving  process, 
so  they  experimented  at  Guelph— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  what  is  a  Charolais 
herd? 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  determined  the 
reason.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  it 
was,  but  they  eradicated  that.  So  the  experi- 
ment has  been  a  great  success  in  the  cross- 
breeding of  the  Charolais  and  the  Hereford, 
and  if  you  drive  along  the  road  past  the 
farm  where  the  road  bisects  it,  in  the  summer 


time  you  frequently  see  large  numbers  of 
this  herd  in  the  fields  on  either  side.  Of  an 
evening  there  is  not  a  more  serene  and  happy 
sight  in  the  whole  of  the  district  of  Sudbury 
than  that  bucolic,  pastoral  cluster  of  those 
contented  animals  eating  the  grass  at  the 
Burwash  industrial  farm.  Does  that  help 
the  Minister  out? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  cannot  help  but  point  out 
that  now  you  know  who  our  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  will  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  has  been  paying  too  much  atten- 
tion to  hogs. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  The  Meat  Inspection  Act  is  admin- 
istered under  this  branch,  and  I  just  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  it.  The  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  of  course,  was  an  Act  that  was 
welcomed  by  all  of  us,  I  am  sure.  The  job 
has  been  a  rather  diflBcult  one  and  there  is  a 
certain  period  of  adjustment  involved  here.  I 
know  that  several  of  the  smaller  butchers  and 
abattoirs  in  my  riding  happen  to  be  still 
concerned  with  the  implications  of  The  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  how  it  is  going  to  afiFect 
their  operation.  They,  at  the  moment,  cannot 
afford  large  expenditures  and  they  feel  as 
though,  if  they  do  not,  they  will  be  forced 
out  of  business,  which  perhaps  will  be  true, 
I  do  not  know. 

But  the  point  that  I  have  made  in  the  past 
and  make  again  is  that  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  final  straw,  I  think  the  one  criterion 
that  should  be  used  in  all  this  business,  is 
the  fact  that  if  quality  meat  is  produced  then 
surely  we  do  not  have  to  have  all  of  these 
stipulations  with  regard  to  types  of  buildings 
and  facilities,  and  so  on.  I  think  the  import- 
ant thing  is  that  the  highest  quality  meat  be 
sold  to  the  consimner.  And  I  think  that  that 
being  so,  surely  we  do  not  have  to  have 
ten-foot  ceilings  and  all  of  the  rest  of  this 
business  that  goes  along  with  it,  similar  to 
what  the  federal  people  have.  Because  their 
restrictions  and  their  regulations  are  intended 
for  interprovincial  trade  and  international 
trade  and  so  on,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
bear  these  things  in  mind. 

The  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  make 
about  the  inspectors:  I  wonder  how  many 
inspectors  we  intend  to  have  across  the  prov- 
ince in  order  to  really  implement  this  Act 
in  its  entirety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  If  I  may  answer  the 
last  question  first,  there  are  86  lay  inspectors 
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now  working  in  Ontario;  20  of  these  men  are 
still  receiving  training  in  the  federally 
inspected  plants,  so  there  are  really  only  66 
in  operation.  There  will  be  a  few  more 
taken  on  the  staff  as  it  is  expanded  across 
the  province.  I  doubt  if  the  staff  will  grow 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps 
it  will  go  up  to  100,  something  like  that. 
That  is,  lay  inspectors. 

With  regard  to  the  regulations,  I  trust 
my  friend  is  not  suggesting  that  these  regu- 
lations are  so  stringent  that  there  are  many 
people  not  able  to  comply  with  them.  We 
tried  to  be  as  reasonable  as  possible  in  the 
drafting  of  the  regulations  for  various  plant 
standards.  They  are  not  quite  as  severe  nor 
quite  as  stringent  as  the  standards  that  are 
implemented  for  federal  meat  inspection, 
which  of  course  is  involved  in  interprovincial 
or  export  trade.  We  have  not  heard  too 
much  complaint  about  this,  frankly.  I  thought 
the  programme  was  working  extremely  well. 
I  hope  this  is  the  case.  The  reality,  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  project  is  to  provide  a 
wholesome,  healthy  meat  product  for  the 
consuming  public  and  I  think  this  is  being 
done. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  my 
friend  at  what  stage  is  this  expansion  pro- 
gramme? How  far  do  we  have  to  go  before 
we  get  to  the  point  where  it  covers  the 
whole  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  are  19  counties 
now  under  inspection  and  Simcoe,  Dufferin 
and  Wellington  will  be  brought  in  almost 
immediately.  That  will  mean  22  counties. 
But  this  really  means  all  of  southwestern 
Ontario,  when  they  come  in.  I  would  say  that 
will  cover  about  two  thirds,  I  am  told,  of 
all  the  slaughtering  places  in  Ontario  that 
will  be  provided  with  inspection  when  that 
is  done.  Then  the  rest  of  the  province  will 
be  covered  very  rapidly,  because  obviously 
there  will  only  be  comparatively  very  few 
plants  to  cover,  so  it  will  spread  right  across. 
We  hope  we  will  have  that  done  in  a  matter 
of  just  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Whicher:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend, 
what  salary  range  do  you  pay  these  inspec- 
tors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  range  is  $4,200  to 
$5,000,  for  lay  inspectors. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  mav  I  ask  mv 
friend  just  one  more  question  in  this  respect? 
There  are  lay  inspectors  and  then  there  are 
veterinarians.  Now  there  are  so  many  lay 
inspectors  per  veterinarian.    I  am  told  there 


are  50  on  call.  A  lay  inspector  works  under 
supervision  from  the  meat  inspector.  How- 
ever if  there  is  a  problem  where  there  is  a 
reject  in  a  plant,  the  lay  inspector  calls  the 
veterinarian  who  is  qualified  under  the  public 
health   authorities   to   condemn   that   carcass. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  couple 
of  weeks  or  so  ago,  there  was  a  letter  in 
Action  Line  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  with 
regard  to  a  woman  who  had  bought  some 
poultry  in  the  market  downtown.  She  took 
it  home  and  when  she  was  dressing  it,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  bird  was  diseased.  It  was 
reported  and  came  into  the  public  health 
department,  I  think,  in  the  city. 

In  markets  of  that  nature,  whether  in 
I'oronto  or  elsewhere,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion does  the  inspection  or  any  follow-through 
come?  Is  it  the  local  public  department  or  to 
what  extent  if  any  does  it  come  under  the 
direction  of  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  could  ask  the  hon.  member  was 
this  a  New  York  dressed  bird,  or  uneviscer- 
ated  bird?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  you  using  the  term 
New  York  dressed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  the  same  thing  as 
uneviscerated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right,  uneviscerated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  no  inspection 
on  those  birds  from  a  health  standpoint.  You 
cannot  possibly  inspect  them  unless  the  bird 
is  cleaned,  in  other  words,  drawn.  Then  you 
can  see  the  intestinal  tract  to  know  whether 
disease  is  there. 

But  those  New  York  dressed— and  this  is  a 
term  of  the  trade,  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
uneviscerated— they  are  not  inspected  by 
either  federal  or  provincial.  They  are  exempt; 
and  a  person  who  buys  that  kind  of  a  bird, 
buys  it  with  that  understanding.  Mind  you, 
there  are  many  women  who  will  not  buy  a 
bird  other  than  that  way.  They  just  will  not 
buy  an  eviscerated  bird,  because  they  want 
to  be  sure;  when  they  dress  the  bird  they 
know  what  is  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  My  first  point  is,  I 
wonder  if  people  know  that  this  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Minister  or  anybody  else,  perhaps. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  can  get  this  word 
around.  But  I  wonder  if  the  general  public 
knows  that  kind  of  a  bird  is  not  inspected. 
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More  important,  if  they  find  such  a  bird, 
coming  from  a  certain  dealer  who  is  presum- 
ably regularly  back  at  the  market,  is  there 
any  follow-through  then  to  check  back  on 
the  farm  and  find  out  whether  this  is  a  gen- 
eral condition,  or  happened  to  be  confined  to 
the  one  bird?  I  mean,  what  is  the  follow-up 
once  you  get  some  sign  that  there  is  a 
disease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
this  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  attention, 
that  I  know  of.  I  would  think  that  if  it  was 
a  reputable  dealer  he  would  like  to  try  and 
make  it  right  because  these  men  usually 
depend  on  customer-repeat  buyers  and  I 
would  feel  that  likely  this  would  be  the  case. 
I  cannot  offer  any  other  explanation  than  that, 
I  am  sorry. 

Vote  118  agreed  to. 

On  vote  119: 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  119— 
a  point  of  information— may  I  ask  my  friend 
what  the  terms  of  the  extension  of  the  loan 
to  Copaco  are?  He  indicated  yesterday,  I 
believe,  that  that  loan  had  been  extended  for 
another  year.    Is  it  under  the  same  terms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Votes  119  to  122,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  vote  123: 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  vote 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
with  the  new  additions  to  the  men's  resi- 
dences, and  that  the  dining  room  facilities 
were  not  enlarged  this  year.  The  students 
say  there  are  not  enough  men's  residences, 
as  the  Minister  knows,  at  the  agricultural 
school  in  Ridgetown.  This  school  is  doing  an 
excellent  job.  These  students  are  receiving 
an  excellent  training,  and  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Minister,  quite  a  number  of  the  students 
have  to  be  put  out  into  homes  on  account 
of  shortages  of  space.  As  we  know  this  new 
addition,  and  increasing  the  size  of  dining 
room  facilities,  was  in  the  work  book  for,  I 
believe,  the  last  two  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
hope  this  year  that  these  facilities  will  be 
improved  and  also  the  addition  to  the  men's 
residence. 

I  know  quite  a  number  of  those  students 
who  room  out  in  homes  have  said  that  it  is 
jns:  YiL  as  good  as  in  the  men's  residence— 
and  even  the  fathers  and  mothers  brought 
this  to  my  attention.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Chair- 
man you  are  well  aware  of  this  and  I  would 


hope  you  will  give  this  first  consideration  in 
the  year  of  1967. 

Vote   123   agreed  to. 

On  vote   124: 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  124,  earlier  this  afternoon  I  stated 
that  I  wanted  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  subject  of  pesticides  and  herbicides.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  an  extended  speech 
because  this  has  been  talked  about  in  this 
House  a  great  deal  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  think  it  is  pretty  thoroughly  established 
that  there  is  a  great  danger  here  that  must 
be   met. 

Last  October  I  noticed  in  the  news  that  a 
Simcoe  court  had  fined  a  company  for  spray- 
ing pesticides  from  an  aircraft  without  a 
permit.  Evidently  the  aircraft  had  been 
spraying  and  there  was  considerable  drifting. 
Some  of  the  chemicals  went  out  over  the 
lake  and  many  fish  were  killed.  This  was  a 
sort  of  automatic  conviction  because  the  air- 
craft was  spraying  without  a  permit  and  I 
understand  that  in  Ontario  any  aircraft  in- 
dulging in  this  activity  has  to  have  a  permit. 

But  one  of  the  problems  is  that  people  who 
operate  on  the  ground  may  have  to  have 
permits  if  they  are  licensed  operators,  but 
their  employees  do  not  have  to  have  permits; 
that  is,  they  may  not  be  qualified  people.  The 
permit  may  be  issued  to  the  owner  of  a  firm 
but  he  may  have  a  lot  of  machinery  out  with 
men  who  have  not  been  sufiiciently  trained, 
and  so  drifting  occurs  and  much  damage  may 
be  done.  The  question  sometimes  is  asked 
whether  these  men  are  applying  the  right 
solution  and  in  the  right  way. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  real  regulations  in  Ontario  as  far  as  the 
use  of  these  pesticides  is  concerned,  and  it 
does  present  a  problem.  Even  in  our  cities 
as  the  standard  of  living  goes  up  and  as  more 
and  more  people  hire  gardening  firms  to  do 
the  work  for  them,  more  and  more  entre- 
preneurs are  going  into  this  business.  They 
spray  for  all  sorts  of  things  and  the  spray 
drifts  in  the  wind  to  the  neighbours.  I  try  to 
keep  my  own  lot  fairly  free  of  pesticides, 
using  only  quality  low-volatile  kinds  and  yet 
from  all  around  very  often  the  air  is  full  of 
the  smell  of  pretty  high  concentrates  of  these 
pesticides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
can  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether 
any  action  is  now  being  taken  in  Ontario  to 
control  the  sale  and  use  of  pesticides  so  that 
it  does  not  build  up  into  the  kind  of  danger 
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which  is  already  being  recognized  in  other 
countries.  I  understand  that  in  countries  Hke 
England,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa,  they  have  banned,  in  some  cases 
through  persuasion,  in  some  cases  through 
legislation,  the  manufacture  even,  of  some  of 
the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  even  those  that 
are  manufactured  are  under  pretty  strict  sur- 
veillance. And  in  California  today,  application 
has  to  be  made  by  registered  people.  At  least 
registered  outlets  sell  the  hydrocarbons  and 
when  the  purchase  is  made,  the  purchaser 
must  designate  where  these  are  going  to  be 
put  and  the  concentration  that  will  be  used. 

Now,  I  find,  in  the  Rural  Cooperator  in 
October,  1966,  that  there  has  been  some 
difficulty  encountered  in  Canada  in  exporting 
food  products  as  a  result  of  pesticide  resi- 
dues; and  the  problem  has  not  been  confined 
to  Canada,  the  Rural  Cooperator  says,  it  is 
world-wide.  Yet  there  is  so  little  information 
available  on  this  vital  topic,  a  blanket  of 
silence  accompanied  a  report  that  of  14 
cereal  pesticides  investigated  by  the  food  and 
agricultural  organization,  FAO,  ten  were 
rejected. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  has  information 
about  that  survey  and  the  results  of  that 
survey  and  if  so,  if  he  could  make  it  avail- 
able. I  think  this  is  a  question  which  has 
been  discussed  a  great  deal  across  the  world, 
a  question  of  very  great  import  to  agricul- 
ture in  this  province  and  also  to  the  consumers 
in  this  province,  and  to  the  people  who  may 
be  affected  by  the  increase  in  concentration 
of  the  application  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  Minister  comment  on 
what  thinking  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  the  whole  field,  and  whether  there  is,  in 
efifect,  any  intention  that  stricter  controls  be 
exercised  in  the  sale  and  the  use  of  these 
products. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  the  debate  should  really  come  under  The 
Department  of  Health,  which  administers  The 
Pesticides  Act.  However,  it  is  of  urgent  im- 
portance and  concern  to  the  farm  community, 
and  as  such  we  have  an  interdepartmental 
pesticides  committee  which  is  chaired  by  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 
This  committee  is  responsible  for  the  testing, 
or  the  operation  of  the  pesticides  laboratory 
which  carries  out  testing  on  forages,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  produce,  on  milk  and  now  on 
meat.  This  laboratory  was  opened  last 
September  1.  It  is  now  staflFed  by  qualified 
experts  in  their  field  and  is  in  operation. 

Mr.  Young:  Where  is  it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  At  Guelph,  in  connection 
with  the  university. 

The  commercial  sprayers  of  the  province— 
these  are  the  people  to  whom  I  believe  you 
referred  earlier  in  your  remarks,  are  licensed 
and  controlled  by  The  Department  of  Health 
under  The  Pesticides  Act.  Courses  are  held 
annually  for  these  people  to  educate  them  to 
the  dangers  inherent  in  this  and  to  the  uses 
which  must  be  made  of  pesticides,  if  they  are 
to  have  the  right  effect  and  not  the  adverse 
eflFect,  with  which  we  are  all  concerned. 

We  have  also  published— and  there  are 
30,000  of  these  in  distribution  today-the  1967 
field  crop  recommendations.  On  page  53 
there  is  a  special  item  on  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, bringing  to  the  attention  of  all  farmers 
the  proper  use  of  pesticides,  referring  to  the 
safety  of  the  operator  and  to  the  dangers  that 
are  inherent  in  the  unwise  or  indiscreet  use 
of  such  pesticides. 

So  it  is  a  problem  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. But  I  believe  that  at  the  same  time, 
recognizing  the  concern  we  have  we  must 
also  recognize  that  without  these  pesticides 
we  could  hardly  carry  on  the  food  production 
that  we  have  today.  That  does  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  we  should  not  be  aware 
of  the  inherent  dangers  and  do  everything  we 
can  to  control  the  use  of  pesticides  to  the 
place  where  there  could  be  residual  e£Fect  in 
various  types  of  cereals  or  produce. 

I  would  point  out  as  well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  food  and  drug  directorate  of  the 
federal  government  have  the  national  respon- 
sibility for  tolerances  in  various  pesticides 
that  may  be  found.  They  do  this  on  a  spot- 
check  basis  all  the  time  and  our  department 
is  also  doing  the  same  thing  since  the  labora- 
tory has  been  opened. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder,  in 
connection  with  the  commercial  spraying  out- 
fits across  the  province,  which  the  Minister 
has  mentioned— I  can  appreciate  the  informa- 
tion that  is  being  spread  around.  I  can  appre- 
ciate the  courses  that  are  being  taken.  Is 
there  any  check  on  the  actual  operator  of  the 
equipment?  The  owners  are  licensed  but  they 
hire  individuals  to  do  the  job.  Is  there  any 
standard  being  set  for  the  knowledge  and  the 
competence  of  these  people  who  do  the 
actual  spraying? 

I  have  heard  some  concern  expressed  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  about  the  quality 
of  the  people  who  may  be  doing  this  spraying 
job. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  this  properly  come 
under  your  department? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  this 
comes  under  The  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be 
proper,  since  this  subject  has  been  brought  up 
at  this  time,  for  me  to  make  just  a  few  obser- 
vations? I  realize  that  it  does  come  under 
The  Department  of  Health- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  not  feel 
that  it  might  be  better  to  bring  it  up  when 
we  are  on  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Health? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  your  ruling,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
a  brief  point  in  connection  with  my  Throne 
Speech  reply,  in  which  I  suggested  a  possi- 
bility whereby  The  Department  of  Health 
and  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
get  together  on  a  new  idea.  I  want  to  suggest 
it  to  the  Minister,  if  it  would  be  proper  at  this 
time,  since  the  subject  has  been  brought  up. 

I  did  make  a  speech  on  the  Throne  Debate 
in  relation  to  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  suggest  that  you  make  it 
brief,  if  you  are  going  to  include  it  in  The 
Department  of  Health  as  well. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  indicated  to  the  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
this  will  be  included  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member  was 
pointing  out  that  the  matter  to  which  he 
wishes  to  refer  concerns  both  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  and  he  was  making  a  joint 
suggestion  that  he  really  wanted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you  for  your  ruling.  I  indicated  at 
that  time  that  in  California  they  had  a  sys- 
tem, as  it  relates  to  this  particular  subject,  in 
which  the  outlets  are  licensed;  that  is,  the 
outlets  that  deal  in  pesticides  are  licensed. 
When  a  farmer— or  anyone,  for  that  matter- 
purchased  a  pesticide,  he  had  to  sign  for  that 
pesticide  and  give  the  location  and  amount 
of  application  at  the  time  of  purchase.  This 
in  no  way  limits  the  availability  of  the  pesti- 
cide, but  it  does  allow  the  inspectors  to  keep 
a  very  accurate  account  of  where  these  vari- 
ous pesticides  are  used.  Therefore  they  can 
inspect  on  a  much  more  convenient  and  efiB- 
cient  basis. 


I  just  throw  that  suggestion  out  to  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the 
Minister  if  the  answer  to  the  other  question 
I  asked  regarding  the  FAO  report  would 
come  from  the  Minister  of  Health  or  from  this 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  particular  definition  here.  We 
are  certainly  both  interested  in  The  Pesticides 
Act  as  it  is  The  Department  of  Health  that 
provides  the  inspectors  for  the  equipment 
you  mentioned,  and  sets  down  the  regulations 
and  administers  the  Act  in  general,  but  we 
are  interested,  as  I  explained  throu^  the 
interdepartmental  committee,  in  the  results  of 
the  use  of  pesticides. 

I  have  not  seen  the  report  that  the  hon. 
member  referred  to.  I  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  it  and  learning  where  those  various 
samples  came  from  that  did  show  some  indi- 
cations of  pesticides.  It  is  possible  that  there 
could  be  some  indication  of  pesticides  in  food 
that  would  not  cause  any  problem  at  all, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  pesticide  that 
showed  up.  There  are  others  for  which  there 
is  a  zero  tolerance  for  human  food,  and  those 
are  the  ones  which  are  the  most  dangerous. 
Certainly  they  are  the  ones  in  which  Food 
and  Drug,  and  our  own  department,  are  most 
interested  in  controlhng. 

Mr.  Young:  I  will  make  a  copy  of  this  item 
from  the  Rural  Cooperator  available  to  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  make 
a  comment  here.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this,  but  bacterial  cancer  is  a  problem  to  the 
greenhouse  industry.  I  wonder  what  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of  per- 
sonnel and  technology  in  order  to  fight  this 
particular  disease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  a  committee 
operating  under  the  research  institute  on  this 
very  matter.  That  committee  was  set  up  in 
Essex  county,  at  a  series  of  meetings  that 
were  held  there.  I  believe  Professor  Hilton 
of  the  University  of  Guelph  is  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  He  is  the  professor  in 
charge  of  the  horticultural  department  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph. 

We  are  trying  to  determine  how  to  deal 
with  this,  but  it  is  a  very  vexatious  problem. 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  is  going  into  it. 
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but  they  have  not  come  up  with  an  answer 
as  yet. 

Votes  124  and  125  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to 
report  that  the  committee  of  supply  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FOOD  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
3,  an  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  COMMUTER  SERVICES  ACT,   1965 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  25,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Commuter  Services  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  FORESTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme,  in  the  absence  of  Hon. 
R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests), 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  27,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Forestry  Act. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  they  serious,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minis- 
ter, that  they  really  want  to  move  second 
reading— in  case  there  is  some  discussion  of 
one  of  these  bills  standing  in  his  name? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  If  there  is  any 
debate  involved  we  will  hold  the  bill  over. 


THE   INCOME  TAX  ACT,   1961-1962 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  31,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961- 
1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  32,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   PARKS   ASSISTANCE   ACT 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  35,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Parks  Assistance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  WOODSTOCK 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Pittock  (Oxford),  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Woodstock. 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 


Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East),  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort 
William),  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr7, 
An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of  Neeb- 
ing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East),  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lake- 
shore),   moves   second   reading  of  Bill  Pr23, 
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An  Act  respecting  the  borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill   Prl3  reported. 


NAPANEE  AND  DISTRICT  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE  BOARD 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches),  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston),  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Napanee  and  district  collegiate  institute 
board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  32nd  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr2,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr2  reported. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  OR 
FRIAR  PREACHERS   OF   OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr8,  An  Act 
respecting  the  college  of  the  Dominican  or 
Friar  Preachers  of  Ottawa. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr8  reported. 

PROVINCIAL  BUTCHERS  MACHINERY 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr9,  An  Act 
respecting  Provincial  Butchers  Machinery 
Company  Limited. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr9  reported. 

UNITED   COOPERATIVES   OF  ONTARIO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prll,  An  Act 
respecting  united  cooperatives   of  Ontario. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prll  reported. 

CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl3,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl5,  An  Act 
respecting  Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prl5  reported. 

TOWN  OF  CALEDONIA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl9,  An  Act 
respecting  the  town  of  Caledonia. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prl9  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  MURRAY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr20,  An  Act 
respecting  the  township  of  Murray. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr20  reported. 


KITCHENER   AND   DISTRICT 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOARD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr21,  An  Act 
to  establish  the  Kitchener  and  district  public 
school  board. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Yes,  I  for 
one  cannot  vote  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
section,  and  I  want  to  repeat  to  some  extent 
the  objections  that  I  made  to  this  section  at 
the  private  bills  committee  hearing.  A  rather 
curious  thing  happened  at  that  hearing.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  to  report,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner), 
who  is  the  senior  advisor  to  that  committee 
in  my  view,  and  his  officials,  were  there,  and 
legislative  counsel  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Stone.  I  pointed  out  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  presumptuous  nature  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  section  such  as  this.  As  it  reads,  the 
provision  of  The  Public  Schools  Act  and  The 
Schools  Administration  Act  that  are  not  in- 
consistent with  this  Act,  apply  to  the  board. 
And,  of  course,  they  do.  We  do  not  need  Mr. 
Kelly  of  Kitchener,  whom  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  knows  got  much  of  his 
training    in    Sudbury    before    he    went    to 
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Kitchener;  we  do  not  need  him  to  come  to 
this  Legislature,  or  any  emanation  of  the 
Legislature,  and  tell  us  that  pubHc  statutes  of 
this  province  apply  to  this  board,  constituted 
under  this  Act. 

Of  course  they  apply.  They  are  statutes 
of  a  public  and  general  nature,  and  The 
Interpretation  Act  indeed  says  that  all  judges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  judicial  notice  of  all  the 
public  statutes  of  Ontario.  I  suggested  at  that 
hearing  that  the  duty  of  a  draftsman  was 
to  winnow  through  those  statutes,  The  Public 
Schools  Act  and  The  Schools  Administration 
Act,  to  see  if  there  were  any  sections  that 
were  inconsistent  with  this  bill,  then  refer  to 
them  specifically— instead  of  trying  to  do  it  in 
the  lefthanded  and  indirect  and  cumbersome 
omnibus  way  that  this  section  seeks  to  do. 

I  direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
section  3  of  the  bill  that  has  just  passed  the 
committee  stage,  Prl9,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  in  treatment,  the  difference  in 
approach,  that  has  been  used  by  the  drafts- 
man. That  one,  to  paraphrase,  says:  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  The  De- 
partment of  Education  Act,  The  Community 
Centres  Act,  The  Public  Parks  Act,  all  public 
statutes  of  the  province  apply  to  the  board  as 
if  it  had  been  established  in  accordance  with 
such  Acts  and  regulations. 

There  is  a  specific  purpose  to  remove 
ambiguity,  by  telling  those  who  read  the  Act 
that  they  may  treat  the  body  created  by 
Prl9  as  if  it  had  been  estabUshed  in  accord- 
ance with  three  public  statutes  of  the  prov- 
ince. Another  device  frequently  used  is  to 
say:  Notwithstanding  certain  provisions  or 
parts  of  a  public  statute,  the  matters  set  out 
in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  body  created 
and  giving  it  special  powers. 

But  this  way  I  object  to  strenuously  because 
it  borders  on  impudence  for  people  to  come 
to  the  private  bills  committee  with  a  statute 
already  drafted,  which  they  ask  this  Legisla- 
ture—sovereign body  within  the  framework  of 
its  jurisdiction  under  the  constitution— and  to 
say  to  them,  gratuitously,  that  the  public 
statutes  of  the  province  apply  where  they  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  private  bill  that  they 
want  passed.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  raised 
that  objection,  legislative  counsel  immedi- 
ately announced  that  he  agreed  with  that 
proposition  and  he  said  he  would  just  as  soon 
see  it  removed— see  section   10  removed. 

Well,  the  Minister— I  forget  the  attitude  he 
took,  whether  he  sat  silent  about  it  or 
whether  he  intervened,  I  just  do  not  recall- 
he  certainly  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  it. 


Sometimes  in  that  committee  his  objections 
are  overruled.  As  I  have  said  before,  some- 
times in  that  committee  I  am  the  only  friend 
he  has  there  to  vote  with  him.  We  are  a 
minority  of  two,  and  I  have  stood  by  him 
through  thick  and  thin,  let  me  tell  you. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  On  many  an 
occasion. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  He  needed  your  help  this  morning 
and  you  were  not  present. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  that  right?  I  was  in  the 
public  domain.  I  was  in  Cobourg,  with 
another  branch  of  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  I  know,  I  feel 
quite  certain,  that  you  had  a  good  reason  for 
being  absent.  I  am  not  complaining,  but  this 
morning  was  the  morning  I  really  needed  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  let  me  tell  you  I  was  at 
Cobourg,  defending  a  Beltone  salesman— and 
my  friend  from  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter)  did 
not  help  me.  It  continues  tomorrow.  The 
accused  may  get  six  months,  and  I  am  sure 
I  will  get  three. 

In  the  result  the  vote  went  six  to  five  in  the 
committee— five  persons  wanted  to  remove 
this  section  10  and  six,  of  the  other  political 
persuasion,  wanted  to  retain  it.  I  just  want  to 
record  my  objection  to  bad  draftsmanship 
and  I  invite  my  friend,  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  to  join  me  now;  perhaps  at  this 
stage  we  can  have  that  section  removed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  hon.  member  has  said  is  quite  right. 
He  did  raise  proper  objections.  The  Legis- 
lative council  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
section  was  not  required.  I  made  the  same 
statement,  based  on  the  advice  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  chief  legal  counsel  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  When  it 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  committee,  as  the  hon. 
member  has  said,  we  lost  by  one  vote.  I  do 
not  have  a  vote  in  the  committee,  or  it  would 
have  been  negative,  you  see,  had  I  been  able 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  sec- 
tion 10  being  carried,  please  say  "aye".  All 
those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay".  It 
would  appear  that  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Section  10  agreed  to. 

Sections  11  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr21  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  rise  and  report  certain 
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bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  begs  leave  to  report  certain  bills 
without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order,  com- 
mittee  of  supply;   Mr.   L.   M.   Reilly  in   the 

chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
very  pleased  to  present  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Citizenship  in  my  capacity  as  the  32nd  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  and  the  second  Minister  of 
Citizenship  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is 
indeed  an  honour  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  illustrious  and  public  minded  people 
who  have  presided  over  this  historic  depart- 
ment of  government  over  the  years.  It  is 
timely  that  in  this  Centennial  year  of  Con- 
federation, a  historical  summary  of  this 
department  will  be  tabled  in  the  House.  This 
report,  while  not  lengthy,  will  highlight  many 
interesiing  and  notable  facts  gleaned  from  old 
records  of  the  provincial  archivist  and  the 
legislative  library. 

There  are  three  broad  areas  in  which  the 
department  operates  and  I  simply  want  to 
underline  them.  These  are  the  secretariat,  the 
o£Rce  of  the  registrar-general,  and  that  vital 
and  living  field  of  citizenship.  I  thought  that, 
although  it  would  be  a  departure  from  usual 
custom,  it  might  be  best  if,  having  simply 
made  this  introduction  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  general  areas,  I  would  now  proceed  to 
have  the  estimates  of  the  department  con- 
sidered by  the  House  in  detail— and  perhaps 
restrict  any  further  comments  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  our  department  until 
such  time  as  we  consider  its  work,  vote  by 
vote.  I  am  very  happy  to  table  these  now, 
ready  for  discussion. 

One  vote  1701: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  regard  to  vote  1701,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Minister  why  it  is  that  the   government 


hospitality  fund  is  shown  as  being  $40,000 
when  we  know  that  more  than  $40,000  is 
spent  every  year.  In  the  last  year  for  which 
public  accounts  are  available,  the  government 
got  a  Treasury  board  order  for  another 
$20,000  and  spent  most  of  it.  Now  why  does 
he  come  asking  for  $40,000  when  he  wants 
$60,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able question,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  item  of 
$40,000  is  a  Budget  item.  It  is  difficult  to 
anticipate  in  advance  what  the  overall  needs 
will  be  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  so  the  amount  is 
set  perhaps  somewhat  arbitrarily  at  that  in 
order  that  we  then  might  attempt  to  live 
within  the  Budget  as  far  as  this  type  of  hos- 
pitality fund  is  concerned.  As  you  point  out, 
in  other  years  it  appears,  as  I  have  studied  the 
public  accounts,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
take  specific  requests  to  the  Treasury  board 
in  order  to  have  them  reviewed.  I  think  the 
only  answer  is  that  there  has  been  some 
difficulty,  with  any  accuracy,  to  pinpoint 
exactly  what  the  overall  amount  for  this  fig- 
ure- 
Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  know  that  $40,000  is 
not  enough.  I  mean,  you  have  been  spending 
more  than  $40,000  year  after  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  would  appear,  as  we 
review  the  public  accounts,  that  this  has  not 
been  a  realistic  amount. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  do  you  bring  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  no  further  reason 
than  this:  that  we  have  to  have  some  item, 
and  this  is  how  it  is  now  presented. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  of  course  still 
has  had  only  a  very  limited  time  to  become 
familiarized  with  his  duties,  so  perhaps  I  will 
make  a  suggestion  to  him  as  to  why  this  is 
so  and  then  he  can  comment  on  it. 

If  an  organization  which  the  Tory  govern- 
ment does  not  happen  to  like  comes  before  it, 
it  is  told  that  there  is  no  money  left  in  the 
appropriation.  Then,  if  some  other  organiza- 
tion which  is  either  innocuous  or  is  approved 
of  by  the  Tory  administration— such  as  the 
Lions  when  they  had  Governor  Wallace  here 
and  the  government  had  a  big  entertainment 
for  the  Lionesses  over  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus  while  Governor  Wallace, 
with  his  putrid  racial  hatred,  was  speaking  to 
the  Lions  over  in  Maple  Leaf  Gardens— they 
can  get  it.  But  if  an  orc^anization,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Voice  of  Women  comes,  they  are 
told  that  the  appropriation  is  all  used  up. 

Now,  is  that  the  reason  why? 
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Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
^nd  Commercial  Aiffairs):  You  are  talking 
^bout  many  thousands  of  Ontario  citizens. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Some  are  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  appropriation  is  used  up  and 
then  we  find  that  there  is  a  Treasury  board 
order,  or  orders,  adding  up  to  another  $20,000 
in  the  same  year  when  people  were  turned 
down  because  the  appropriation  was  used  up. 
It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment has  found  that  it  needed  more  money 
than  it  has  asked  for,  when  it  does  not  ask 
for  as  much  as  it  knows  it  is  going  to  need. 
I  am  suggesting  that  is  the  reason.  If  it  is 
not,  then  perhaps  the  Minister  can  give  me 
another  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Most  of  these  items, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  of  a  non-recurring  nature. 
The  same  items  do  not  recur  year  after  year 
and  the  question  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  established,  in  fact,  that 
$40,000  is  not  enough.  Some  people,  though, 
are  turned  down  when  the  $40,000  is  used 
up,  and  others  are  not.  I  just  want  to  know 
the  basis. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  got  the  ordinary  mindless 
holler  from  over  there,  but  I  would  like  to 
get  an  answer  that  shows  some  evidence  of 
ratiocination,  some  logic  in  it,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  from  anywhere  yet. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  add 
two  illustrations  of  the  disingenuous  way  in 
which  this  money  is  used? 

One  happened  several  years  ago— it  has 
been  referred  to  in  this  House  before  and 
perhaps  this  new  Minister,  this  new  fresh, 
young  Minister,  will  bring  a  new  approach 
to  it  to  eliminate  any  suggestion  of  political 
finagling  with  this  money. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Kitchener,  this  fund  was  used  to  entertain 
people  competing  in  a  large  curling  bonspeil. 
At  that  time,  at  the  time  of  the  banquet  that 
was  tendered,  those  many  hundreds  who 
came  there  had  no  less  a  person  than  the 
present  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
AflFairs— he  was  then  the  Minister  of  Labour 
—as  the  guest  speaker.  He  did  not  even  have 
the  decency  to  invite  to  the  head  table  at  that 
time  the  then  leader  of  the  Opposition,  John 
Wintermeyer,  who  indeed  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  member  for  Waterloo 
North.  That  man,  a  very  sensitive  man,  came 
back  and  reported  this  conduct  of  the  then 
^Minister  of  Labour. 


In  other  words,  if  government  money  is 
going  to  be  spent,  the  then  Minister  of 
Labour  was  going  to  milk  it  for  everything 
political  that  he  could  get  out  of  it;  and  he 
was  not  going  to  share  the  limelight  of  the 
head  table,  or  the  spotUght  of  attention, 
with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  That  is 
one  illustration. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  There  is  no  milk 
in  this  fund. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  it  is  a  milkless  fund. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Last  winter— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  speak  to  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  no,  when  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  a  perfectly  truthful 
Minister  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  want  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Last  winter  we  had  the  privil- 
ege of  having  a  very  significant  hockey  tourna- 
ment in  the  city  of  Sudbury.  Teams  came 
from  the  Maritime  provinces,  from  Edmonton, 
the  University  of  Alberta,  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams, the  University  of  Montreal,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa,  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  name  some  of  them,  and  there  might  have 
been  more.  Once  again  the  government  hos- 
pitality fund  tendered  a  banquet  to  those 
visiting  teams. 

For  some  strange  reason,  which  I  did  not 
comprehend  and  still  do  not,  for  some  strange 
reason  the  chairman  of  that  banquet— and  I 
wish  my  friend  from  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers) 
was  in  the  House  to  hear  this— was  one  of  the 
leading  Tories  in  the  community.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  connection  he  had  with 
hockey,  because  I  am  sure  this  particular 
individual  never  had  a  pair  of  skates  on  in 
his  life.  He  had  no  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity either,  no  connection  with  the  team, 
but  he  turned  up  as  the  chairman.  An  elab- 
orate programme  was  tendered,  with  all  the 
dignitaries  who  were  present,  and  the  teams; 
and,  on  the  programme,  it  revealed  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  was  present. 

This  dinner  was  in  my  constituency.  They 
had  the  good  grace  to  ask  me  to  come,  then 
this  leading  Tory  gets  up  and  makes  a  very 
effusive— sort  of  Dale  Carnegie,  chamber  of 
commerce— speech  about  the  gracious  hos- 
pitality of  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  That 
figures. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  —which  had  paid  for  this  feed- 
bag  that  everybody  is  going  to  put  on.  Then 
there  is  a  place  in  the  programme  for  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks, where  he  expands  upon  the  great  bene- 
ficence of  the  government  of  Ontario  in  paying 
for  all  this  wine  and  cheese  that  we  are 
having,  and  other  very  helpful  bills  of  fare. 

At  no  time  during  the  proceedings  did  any- 
body ever  acknowledge  that  this  was  taking 
place  in  my  constituency.  Indeed,  they  made 
sure  that  the  Liberal  member  for  Sudbury 
did  not  get  two  cents'  worth  in  to  welcome 
our  brethren  from  the  far  reaches  of  this 
country.  I  might  have  said  a  few  things  to 
our  friends  from  Alberta,  but  it  gave  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  complete  Tory  clam- 
bake. 

In  other  words,  this  is  another  $40,000  that 
we  are  providing  the  Conservative  Party  for 
its  nefarious  political  purposes  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nothing  but  conversion  of 
public  funds. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  not  so  obtuse  that  we 
do  not  see  it.  What  we  do  not  like  is  when 
we  see  it  and  have  rubbed  into  it  the  fact 
that  we  are  hooted  at  and  told  that  we  are 
being  unreasonable  in  complaining  about  it. 

There  are  two  illustrations.  I  merely  plead 
with  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  to  give  a 
fresh  approach  to  this  and  to  take  this  $40,000 
out  of  the  political  arena  entirely,  where  it 
ought  not  to  be.  Get  rid  of  the  dissimulation! 
If  you  are  going  to  welcome  people  into  our 
province,  or  other  worthy  groups,  give  every 
appearance  that  it  is  done  purely  in  the  spirit 
of  hospitality:  we  are  glad  to  see  you,  we 
are  glad  you  are  here.  We  try  to  be  good 
hosts.  We  are  friendly  people.  But  for 
heaven's  sakes  do  not  use  it  as  another  means 
for  political  advancement— as  it  has  from  those 
two  illustrations,  been  used  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
member that  occasion  in  Kitchener- Waterloo, 
at  the  arena. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Do  you  remember  what 
happened? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
very  well.  Part  of  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  has  said  is  correct— but  only  part. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Everything  he  said  was 
correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Only  part.  I  will  tell 
you  wherein  it  was  not  right.  The  government 
hospitality  fund  did  provide  funds  for  a 
bonspiel  reception  which  drew  players  and 
teams— rinks  as  they  are  called— from  all  prov- 


inces and  parts  of  Canada.  It  was  indeed  a 
unique  occasion  to  have  that  bonspiel  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  funds  whatever,  but  I  was  invited, 
not  to  be  the  speaker  but  to  be  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  without  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  situation  or  the  source  of  the  dinner. 
I  was  invited  by  the  committee  in  charge. 

I  went  to  the  arena  that  night  and  I  would 
have  to  agree  that,  as  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position lived  in  that  area  and  also  was 
present,  the  committee  should  have  had  him 
at  the  head  table.  I  am  quite  pleased  to  say 
so  tonight. 

You  are  quite  right.  He  was  not  at  the 
head  table,  and  it  was  my  view  and  that  of 
a  number  of  other  people  that  he  should 
have  been.  But  it  was  beyond  my  power,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
which  position  I  had  been  asked  to  discharge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  comments  of  the  hon.  members 
for  Sudbury  and  Woodbine,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  fact  that  they  have  raised  these 
points.  May  I  simply,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine,  without  boring  the 
House  with  all  the  details,  go  through  the 
type  of  association  or  organization  which  has 
in  fact  benefited  from  the  hospitality  fund— 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  to  which  the  prov- 
ince through  its  hospitality  fund  has  extended 
provincial  hospitality. 

We  have  such  organizations  as  the  Canadian 
association  for  adult  education,  the  Can- 
adian folk  arts  council  conference,  the  Grand 
Orange  lodge  of  British  America,  also  the 
Canadian  tuberculosis  association,  the  hockey 
association  diamond  jubilee- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Are  these  you  are  now  reading 
from  in  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No.  I  am  reading  from 
the  public  accounts  for  1965-1966.  Have  you 
got  something? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Would  you 
mind  reading  about  the  Canadian  bar  associa- 
tion party? 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  a  lot  of  bar  work 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and  the  reception  for 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  so  on. 

I  really  have  nothing  more  to  say  except 
that  I  have  noted  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  and  I  have  noted  the  com- 
ments of  the  member  for  Woodbine.  As  I 
launch   out  to   interpret  the  terms   of  refer- 
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ence  for  this  particular  fund,  I  can  assure 
them  that  we  will  carry  on  in  the  spirit  for 
which  the  fund  was  intended. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister:  In  looking  over  the  public 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1966, 
in  the  hospitality  fund  there  is  one  item  that 
was  conveniently  not  mentioned.  This  was 
the  Canadian  bar  association,  $14,006.55.  I 
wonder,  before  I  say  anything  more  about 
this,  if  the  Minister  would  explain  that 
amount,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  explanation  I  have, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that,  in  order  for  the  prov- 
ince to  extend  hospitality  to  those  who  were 
here  in  Toronto— as  I  understand  it,  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  bar  associ- 
ation-it cost  $14,006.55. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  for  nothing  are  they 
called  the  "bar"  association. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  I  think  this  is  com- 
pletely ridiculous.  When  the  hon.  Minister 
read  off  some  of  the  items— I  see  here,  for 
example,  alcoholics  anonymous  conference, 
$195.75,  and  the  Canadian  federation  of 
university  women,  $749.84;  Canadian  folk 
arts  council  conference,  $550. 

Perhaps  we  in  the  Opposition  could 
swallow  some  of  these  hospitality  grants 
given  to  worthy  organizations  such  as  those 
mentioned;  but  look,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
$14,000  is  given  to  the  Canadian  bar  associ- 
ation, professional  men  who  can  well  afford 
their  own  whisky,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  simply 
cannot  afford  this  kind  of  nonsense.  I  would 
hope  that  this  young  new  Minister  would  cut 
that  item  out,  if  he  does  not  cut  out  any 
other. 

There  is  simply  no  excuse  for  a  provincial 
government  to  entertain  the  lawyers  of  Can- 
ada. They  can  afford  their  own  hospitality 
fund. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  just  what  comprised  this 
sum.  It  is  not  an  even  figure,  so  I  guess  it 
was  not  a  flat  rate  grant.  It  must  have  been 
for  some  specific  purpose  or  purposes  — 
$14,006.55.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
how  that  figure  was  arrived  at.  What  was  it 
for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
question.  The  hospitality  extended,  I  under- 
stand, was  in  the  form  of  a  banquet.  Perhaps 
the  odd  amounts  can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that   there   would   be   tax   and   gratuities.     I 


certainly  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  the 
breakdown  in  connection  with  this,  but  may 
I  point  out  that  it  is  the  custom,  as  this  con- 
vention moves  across  Canada,  for  the  host 
province  to  tender  such  a  dinner  as  part  of 
the  hospitality. 

With  respect  to  the  comments  just  made  by 
the  previous  speaker,  the  principle  is  one  of 
hospitality.  Certainly  we  are  not  hearing  a 
plea  that  we  apply  a  means  test  insofar  as  the 
hospitality  fund  of  the  province  is  concerned. 
The  point  is  that  we  are  entertaining  certain 
visitors  to  Ontario.  When  our  delegates  go 
to  Alberta  or  British  Columbia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  they  are  entertained  by  those  pro- 
vincial governments.  I  would  assume  that 
this  is  the  principle  that  we  follow  as  far  as 
most  of  these  organizations  are  concerned. 

I  really  am  not  in  the  position  to  give  the 
actual  breakdown- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  can  understand  that  if  it  is 
for    a    banquet    it    would    not    come    to    an 
even  figure. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  look  here;  my  very  good 
friend- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 
Mr.  Sopha:  On  the  same  subject? 
Mr,  Chairman:  On  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Young:  On  the  same  subject.  I  want 
to  know  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  how 
an  organization  applies  for  this  kind  of 
hospitality— the  Canadian  labour  congress,  for 
example.  It  might  meet  in  Toronto  at  some 
future  date.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them 
to  apply  for  and  receive  this  kind  of  hospi- 
tality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  procedure,  as  I  have  found 
it  so  far,  is  that  an  organization  which  is 
to— that  is,  the  Ontario  counterpart  of  the 
organization  having  the  conference  would 
write  to  the  department  indicating  the  plans 
with  respect  to  their  conference  and  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  province  acting  as  host  at 
some  function  during  the  course  of  that 
particular  conference.  This  is  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  Budget,  and  so  on. 

With  respect  to  the  Canadian  labour  con- 
gress, I  really  hope  that  the  hon.  member 
does  not  feel  discriminated  against  because 
the  international  labour  organization  —  the 
ILO,  if  I  have  the  right  initials— was  in  To- 
ronto in  September.  That  meeting  was  in 
Toronto  this  past  fall  and  the  government 
hospitality  fund  entertained  the  delegates  to 
the  international  labour  organiaztion  when 
they  were  here. 
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The  point  is  that  these  matters  come— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  a  trade  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  the  Canadian  labour 
congress  or  any  other  organization  of  trade 
unionists  wanted  this  sort  of  hospitality,  they 
would  simply  write,  as  the  girl  guides  recently 
have— I  have  a  letter  on  my  desk  today  from 
the  girl  guides  of  Canada— and  all  these 
groups.  They  just  write  to  advise  that  they 
are  going  to  be  here,  in  the  hope  that  the 
province  would  in  fact  be  quite  anxious  to 
extend  hospitality. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  Tory  con- 
vention this  fall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  not  see  that  in  any 
of  my  mail  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Look  here!  We  have  to  keep 
these  things  in  their  proper  perspective.  My 
warm,  affectionate  friend,  the  member  for 
Bruce,  has  a  thing  for  lawyers.  I  think, 
sometimes,  a  long  time  ago  his  father  was 
bitten  by  a  lawyer. 

What  the  hon.  Minister  says  is  perfectly 
correct.  Last  August-I  hope  he  will  permit 
me  to  say  so— the  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary 
and  myself,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (Mr.  Yaremko),  were  the  guests  at  a 
banquet  tendered  to  the  Canadian  bar  associa- 
tion by  the  province  of  Manitoba  at  the  Fort 
Garry  hotel  in  Winnipeg.  A  very  tasteful  and 
very  warm  and  cordial  aflFair  it  was.  We  had 
the  privilege  at  that  time,  as  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  will  recall,  of  hearing  the 
Premier  of  Manitoba  himself,  who  was  the 
guest  speaker.  He  is  a  very  charming  man. 
I  made  up  my  mind  there,  having  heard  him, 
that  if  he  wants  to  be  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  it  is  all  right  with  me  because  he 
will  get  nowhere.  I  had  the  chance  to  size 
him  up. 

So  if  the  Provincial  Secretary  says  that  it 
is  done  all  across  the  country— I  can  only 
testify  for  Manitoba— then  it  is  all  right  with 
me  if  it  is  done  in  Ontario.  I  ask  the  member 
for  Bruce  to  be  fair  about  this,  that  the  legal 
profession  is  no  less  abstemious  than  any 
other  profession. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  saying  much. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  just 
a  question  of  them  paying  for  their  own 
whisky.  I  would  only  point  out  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  hospitality  fund  went  to  our 
lawyer  friends.  I  think  that  is  too  much 
money  and  most  respectfully,  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  to  cut  that  item  out.  That  would  be 
one  form  of  economy  that  this  government 
could  help  with. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  everyone 
knows,  I  do  not  want  to  sow  any  seeds  of 
discord  in  the  Liberal  Party;  there  is  plenty 
there  already.  I  do  not  really  hold  the  depart- 
ment, or  the  Minister  in  any  case,  responsible, 
because  he  was  not  there.  I  do  not  hold  the 
department  responsible  for  this  incredible 
item.  If  every  province  in  Canada  does  this, 
then  it  is  pretty  difficult  for  Ontario  to  say  no; 
in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible.  What  I  do  pro- 
test, and  consider  most  deplorable,  is  that  the 
legal  profession  of  Canada  should  be  a  bunch 
of  freeloaders  at  the  public  trough,  in  one 
province  after  another,  for  their  conventions- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  just  wanted  to  keep 
the  gravy  train  going  from  coast  to  coast- 
that  was  the  purpose  of  his  speech— so  he 
would  never  l)e  off  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that, 
according  to  my  observation,  and  I  have 
studied  these  hospitality  accounts  over  the 
years,  no  trade  union  has  ever  cashed  in.  I 
could  be  wrong  on  that,  there  may  have  been 
the  odd  one;  but  certainly,  by  and  large,  they 
have  never  cashed  in.  Yet  the  people  who 
attend  those  trade  union  conventions  are  a 
lot  less  well-heeled  than  the  legal  profession; 
in  fact  I  think  the  legal  profession  usually 
comes  second,  only  after  the  doctors,  as  the 
best  heeled  people  in  Canada— according  to 
the  income  tax  reports. 

These  working  people  hold  conventions, 
and  I  have  known  them  to  knock  a  few  back 
too,  but  they  pay  for  them  themselves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  have  never 
applied. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  fine,  and  I  hope  they 
will  never  apply.  I  am  sure  you  would  grant 
it  to  them;  it  would  be  political  suicide  if  you 
did  not.  What  I  am  saying  is:  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  these  people  have  enough  self-respect 
and  independence  that  they  do  not  apply. 
They  do  not  ask  to  be  fed  at  the  pubhc 
trough.  When  they  have  banquets,  they  pay 
for  them  themselves.  I  certainly  think  the 
Canadian  bar  association  ought  to  take  an- 
other look  at  itself.  With  the  well-to-do- 
people  it  has  attending  these  conventions, 
when  it  comes  into  a  province  and  soaks 
the  people  of  that  province— $14,000  to  put 
on  a  banquet  which  they  do  not  need— most 
of  them  would  be  a  lot  better  off  if  they  did 
not  eat  all  the  rich  food  at  the  banquet 
anyway— as  well  as  the  drink. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask,  now 
that  I  am  on  my  feet,  what  organizations  if 
any  were  refused  hospitality  from  the  hospi- 
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tality  fund,  in  the  year  to  which  these  public 
accounts  apply,  1965-66? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  the  hospitality  fund 
refusals  for  this  fiscal  year  total  18.  I  would 
be  glad  to  read  them  all  if  the  member  would 
like.  The  alumni  association  of  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  school  of  horticulture,  the 
Canadian  ladies'  open  golf  tournament,  the 
Canadian  open  lightning  championships- 
Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Is  that  the 
fast  movers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —the  Canadian  society 
for  education,  the  Canadian  vocational  asso- 
ciation, the  Canadian  library  association,  the 
Canadian  corps  of  commissionaires,  the  Can- 
adian society  of  forensic  science,  the  inter- 
national teach-in  conference,  the  Niagara 
Falls  police  department  conference,  the  con- 
vention of  the  Ontario  parks  association,  the 
Ontario  hotel  and  motel  association- 
Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  their  own. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  would  be  like  taking 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  national  council  of 
the    Canadian   daughters    league,    the   police 
association  of  Ontario  convention- 
Mr.   Bryden:    What   do   you   have   against 
policemen? 

Hon.    Mr.    Welch:    —the    Royal    Canadian 
legion  provincial  command  convention- 
Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —the  swimming  awards 
dinner,  the  voice  of  women,  the  association 
of  Ontario  counties— 18  in  number. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  why  these  were  people  turned 
down  when  others  were  granted  this.  I  can- 
not see  any  diflFerence  unless  there  is  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  sex,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  Canadian  ladies'  golf  association. 
When  various  other  athletic  associations  were 
given  grants,  why  was  this  organization  re- 
fused? 

I  know  the  voice  of  women  was  refused  for 
political  grounds,  as  were  some  others,  be- 
cause they  happen  to  have  ideas  of  which  the 
Tory  government  does  not  approve.  They 
approve  more  of  Governor  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama, but  I  would  like  to  know  why  a  strictly 
non-political  organization,  like  a  ladies'  golf 


association,  should  not  have  qualified  just  as 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  have  to  have  a  Tory 
Cabinet  Minister  to  sponsor  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  trust  in  all  fairness  that 
the  member  will  certainly  understand  that  I 
may  not  be  able  to  give  a  complete  answer  to 
his  question  insofar  as  the  reason  for  each 
refusal  is  concerned.  I  assume,  on  the  basis 
of  my  experience  thus  far  in  the  fund,  so  far 
as  I  have  had  any  connection  with  it,  that 
there  is  always  the  difficulty  of  weighing  the 
extent  of  the  membership,  or  the  participants 
in  the  particular  event— the  fact  that  they  are 
coming  from  out  of  the  province— the  extent 
of  the  organization,  the  extent  of  their  re- 
quest, and  the  limitations  with  respect  to 
budget. 

I  would  have  to  see  the  year  before  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  same  associations  per- 
haps did  receive  some  benefit  from  the  hos- 
pitality fund  the  year  before.  Maybe  it  was 
felt  this  year  that  we  would  skip  them  and 
perhaps  do  somebody  else  who  had  been  re- 
fused the  year  before.  It  could  be  these,  or 
a  number  of  reasons.  I  would  have  to  really 
take  each  one  of  these  letters  out  and  find  the 
notations  that  were  marked  on  them  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  refusal. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  was  the  Ontario  com- 
mand of  the  Canadian  legion  refused? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Here  again  you  have  me 
in  the  position  of  really  only  surmising  why. 
The  title  on  my  sheet  here  is  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian legion  provincial  command  convention. 
It  may  have  been,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  provincial  command  rather  than  the 
national  command,  if  this  is  the  proper  word, 
that  this  was  an  intraprovincial  type  of  con- 
vention.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Then  there  is  the  Canadian 
library  association;  that  is  a  national  organi- 
zation, why  was  it  refused?  You  see,  it 
appears  this  is  purely  arbitrary  and  discrim- 
inatory. Whatever  happens  to  please  the  Min- 
ister gets  the  money;  and  what  does  not 
happen  to  please  him,  does  not  get  it.  There 
is  no  apparent  rhyme  or  reason  to  it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the 
questioner,  the  difficulty  does  show  up  in  the 
type  of  questions  he  has  asked  with  respect  to 
those  who  have  received  it  and  those  who 
have  been  refused.  I  can  assure  you  that 
with  the  money  which  is  allocated  for  this, 
or  which  is  proposed,  there  are  these  obvious 
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limitations.  I  can  assure  him,  as  I  have 
already  assured  the  member  for  Sudbury, 
that  in  the  course  of  attempting  to  interpret 
some  type  of  policy  or  finding  some  guide- 
lines as  is  to  be  interpreted  under  my  Minis- 
try I  will  certainly  take  into  account  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  here  by  both 
members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  the  Minister  has  just  made  but 
could  I  ask  him  now  how  much  money  has 
been  expended  under  this  fund  to  date  in  the 
current  fiscal  year- 
Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
This  sounds  like  an  undercurrent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  advised  that  the 
amount  is  approximately  $57,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  now,  that  would  involve 
a  Treasury  board  order,  would  it?  You  asked 
for  $40,000  again  last  year  and  so  far  you 
have  spent  $57,000.  The  year  before  you 
asked  for  $40,000  and  spent  just  under 
$60,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  To  answer  the  question  of 
the  member,  I  am  advised  that  there  was  a 
Treasury  board  order,  in  order  to  provide  for 
this  additional  amount  some  time  in  the  late 
fall  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  how  much  was  the  Treas- 
ury board  order  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  $20,000. 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  other  words,  the  depart- 
ment comes  into  this  House  and  asks  for 
$40,000.  Then,  as  regularly  as  clockwork 
every  fall,  it  goes  and  gets  a  Treasury  board 
order  for  another  $20,000.  What  are  you 
trying  to  conceal?  Who  are  you  trying  to 
kid?  Why  do  you  not  come  into  the  House 
honestly  and  ask  for  the  amount  of  money 
you  want? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  hopes  he  can  keep 
it  down.  It  is  a  good  way  to  try  and  keep  it 
down. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  that  is  exactly  what  I 
object  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  Some  people  are 
told  no,  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  no 
money  left  in  the  fund.  Other  people,  who 
appear  to  have  no  greater  entitlement,  get 
the  money.  I  do  not  know  on  what  basis  they 
get  it,  but  something  should  be  done  to  put 
this  on  a  more  rational  basis. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Niagara  Falls  police  national— or 
international— police  conference— what  is  that 
title? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  the  associa- 
tion is  referred  to  as  Niagara  Falls  police 
department  conference. 

Mr.  Bukator:  May  I  touch  on  that  subject? 
I  know  that  the  Niagara  Falls  police  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  thinking  of  an  inter- 
national police  conference  this  summer.  They 
are  talking  about  bringing  many  thousands  of 
policemen  from  all  over  the  world  into  that 
area  in  Centennial  year.  Have  they  ap- 
proached you  again  this  year,  on  this  very 
subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  to  our  knowledge. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  if  they  do— let  me 
put  it  this  way— if  they  have  any  plans  in  that 
connection  they  should  be  encouraged  to  get 
their  letter  in  soon,  because  there  is  some 
consideration  being  given  now  to  programmes 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  for  that  particular 
locality. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  know  that  they  have  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  United  States,  and  to  Eng- 
land and  to  Paris.  They  are  bringing  police  in 
from  all  over  the  world  to  help  us  in  this 
Centennial  year.  I  will  see  to  it  that  they 
approach  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  we  have  finished  with  that, 
I  would  like  to  turn  to  this  marriage  office 
and  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Minister.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  Richard  Burton  and  Eliza- 
beth Taylor  were  put  up  in  sin,  down  at  the 
King  Edward  hotel— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  an  old  chest- 
nut. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —two  of  the  most  outstanding 
actors  of  our  generation,  I  dare  say.  I  am  no 
authority,  but  a  lot  of  people  would  support 
that  thesis.  This  city  was  privileged  to  have 
them,  and  they  approached  this  office  and 
asked  for  a  licence  to  get  married.  This  gov- 
ernment, very  self-righteously,  and  in  an 
affected  puritanical  fashion,  said,  "no". 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): In  accordance  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  let  us  just  determine  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
puritan  was  presiding  that  day. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  In  a  very  self-righteous 
fashion  it  said,  "No,  we  will  not  issue  you  a 
licence  in  Ontario."  So  they  hied  down  to 
the  city  of  Montreal  where,  you  would  ex- 
pect, in  the  province  of  Quebec  with  its  back- 
ground, that  they  would  be  much  more 
sensitive  to  the  propriety  of  marriage  between 
two  citizens.  Yet  one  observed  that  they  got 
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a  licence  and  indeed  got  married  by  a  clergy- 
man in  that  posh  hotel— I  forget  the  name  of 
it— the  Ritz-Carleton  hotel  down  in  Montreal. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  not  very  special- 
respectable  though. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Worse  than  that,  they  put 
the  rates  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  they?  Well,  that  is  fine. 
You  would  know  about  that  because  one 
would  expect  you  at  the  Ritz-Carleton.  I 
would  be  staying  at  the  YMCA. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  you  are  not  on  an  ex- 
pense account.  You  are  not  on  the  hospitality 
expense  account. 

Mr.  Sopha:  On  the  government  hospitality- 
yes. 

I  know  of  no  law.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  put  his  oar  in  and  said,  "in  accordance 
with  the  law,"  I  would  like  to  hear  what  law 
that  is  because  I  know  of  no  statutory 
authority  in  this  province,  certainly  not  in 
The  Marriage  Act,  that  prohibits  the  issue  of 
a  licence  in  these  circumstances.  It  is  a  dis- 
cretionary matter. 

I  want  you  to  observe  what  has  happened 
since.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Burton  are  still  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  have  never  been  prosecuted  for  bigamy— 
that  is  to  say  by  any  jurisdiction  that  ever 
asserted  that  they  were  theretofore  married 
before  they  got  married  in  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  a  puritanical 
approach. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ah,  not  at  all.  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  "middle  class 
morality". 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  came  into  Ontario 
and  they  said,  "We  have  a  valid  divorce."  I 
do  not  know  that  Burton  was  ever  married 
before,  maybe  he  was.  But  certainly  Miss 
Taylor  was. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  she  had  heard  that  she  had 
a  valid  divorce  in  Mexico  from  her  ex-hus- 
band. That  was  Eddie  Fisher,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  was  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  immediate  preceding  one- 
Eddie  Fisher.  I  think  she  had  divorced  him 
in  Mexico,  and  Fisher  has  never  laid  any 
charge  that  she  is  a  bigamist  for  having  mar- 
ried Burton. 


Mr.  Bryden:  He  might  be  too,  because  he 
has  married  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed  he  has.  I  direct 
attention  to  the  rigid,  self-righteous  attitude 
of  this  government  in  saying  to  these  dis- 
tinguished people,  these  two  distinguished 
people,  "You  are  not  going  to  get  married 
in  Ontario,"  as  if  to  give  the  atmosphere  of 
purity  and  rectitude- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Toronto  the  good. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  we  must  not  soil  our 
marriage  laws  by  permitting  you  to  marry  in 
the  province. 

I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  law  is  that 
prohibits  the  issue  of  a  licence,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  in  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  previous  Provincial 
Secretary  was  jealous. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  let  me  add  this.  As  I 
understand  the  practice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  really  talking 
about  the  vote,  not  the  law. 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  I  understand  the  practice,  if 
Miss  Taylor  and  Mr.  Burton  could  have  per- 
suaded a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they 
asked,  but  if  they  could  have  persuaded  a 
lawyer  to  write  an  opinion  that  their  previous 
divorces  were  valid  in  the  jurisdictions  where 
they  were  granted,  and  had  tendered  tliat 
opinion  of  legal  counsel  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  then  the  Provincial  Secretary 
would  have  issued  a  licence  on  the  strength 
of  that  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  messed  that  up. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  would  have  disputed  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  You  had  better  go  back 
to  law  school. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  not  go  to  Osgoode. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
two  sections  of  The  Marriage  Act  to  which 
the  hon.  member  would  refer  of  course,  would 
be  subsection  2  of  section  5,  which  has  to  do 
with  a  period  of  residence  in  the  province  im- 
mediately preceding  the  application  for  the 
licence. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Fifteen  days. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  played  for  about  three 
months  at  O'Keefe  Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  the  other  matter— 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  other  matter  would 
be  subsection  2  of  section  12,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  the  hon.  member  I  think  has  inter- 
preted quite  correctly.    May  I  read  it? 

No  issuer  shall  issue  a  licence  to  a  person 
whose  previous  marriage  has  been  dissolved 
or  annulled  elsewhere  than  in  Canada 
unless  the  authorization  in  writing  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  is  obtained  upon 
the  deposit  of  such  material  as  he  may 
require. 

The  departmental  practice  in  this  regard,  as 
the  hon.  member  will  know,  is  to  satisfy  the 
Provincial  Secretary  that  the  divorce  is  one 
which  in  fact  would  be  recognized  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  husband's  domicile.  I 
assume,  if  what  you  say  was  correct,  and  this 
evidence  in  fact  could  have  been  produced, 
then  in  accordance  with  the  policy  it  may 
well  have  been  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
thing- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Let  me  tell  you.  They  never 
had  a  chance  to  do  that.  They  never  had  a 
chance  to  do  it  because  the  former  Provincial 
Secretary  got  into  that  great  state  of  right- 
eousness, and  the  moment  they  murmured 
that  they  were  going  to  get  married  within 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  Ontario,  he  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  issue  them  a 
licence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  an  opportunity 
we  lost. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  shieked,  shrieked! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  1701  agreed  to? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  vote 
1701  there  is  a  statutory  amount,  quite  a  large 
sum,  deahng  with  Ministers  without  Portfolio 
—$7,500.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
tell  me  the  exact  duties  of  Ministers  without 
Portfolio?  The  reason  I  ask  is  because  the 
only  time  I  read  their  names  in  the  paper  is 
when  they  have  been  attending  some  Tory 
meeting  somewhere  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. I  want  to  know  what  they  do  for  the 
people,  besides  Tories. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
$7,500  amount  is  three  times  $2,500— which  is 
the  per-Cabinet-Minister  allowance  for  a 
Minister  without  Portfolio. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  sug- 
gest that  they  are  overpaid  or  underpaid,  or  is 
that  the  right  amount? 

Vote  1701  agreed  to. 


On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  like  to  ask,  on  this 
1702,  when  this  department  is  going  to  start 
insisting  that  the  law  be  complied  with  in 
respect  of  the  fihng  of  those  returns  that  are 
required  by  law.  Just  a  week  or  so  ago,  and 
I  hesitate,  I  have  great  trepidation  in  raising 
this,  because  I  have  not  said  a  thing  about 
Prudential  in  this  House— or  York  Trust,  or 
anything  else.  But,  a  week  or  two  ago,  the 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  com- 
panies had  not,  within  the  time  prescribed, 
filed  its  returns  with  this  department.  I  know 
as  a  matter  of  personal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  was  talking  about 
the  filing  of  another  matter  under  another 
Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Under  another  Act?  Oh  yes,  not 
in  this  department  but  that  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  I  know  that  many  hundreds  of 
companies  do  not  comply  with  the  time  limits 
and  do  not  file  their  annual  returns  within 
the  time.  Form  letters  go  out  to  them  at 
regular  intervals  threatening  them  with  dire 
consequences,  and  nothing  is  done.  Perhaps, 
in  view  of  the  collapse  of  the  institutions  in 
this  province,  can  we  not  put  some  teeth  into 
the  matter  and  bring  a  few  of  these  com- 
panies to  the  courts— to  make  an  example  of 
them  so  that  the  habit  will  be  cultivated  that 
they  must  comply  with  the  statutes?  Would 
that  not  be  the  better  part  of  good  sense? 

One  other  thing  under  the  companies 
branch,  that  I  want  to  refer  to,  is  the  matter 
of  this  statute.  The  Corjjorations  Information 
Act.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  whole  sorry 
mess  of  the  collapse  of  Prudential,  this  statute 
—section  1  I  believe  it  is— no  it  might  not  be 
section  1,  it  is  a  very  short  Act.  Well,  one  of 
the  sections  provides  that  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary should  require  a  corporation  to  supply 
information  about  any  of  its  aflFairs— any 
aspect  of  its  afFairs  at  all.  Researches  and 
investigations,  in  the  select  committee  on 
corporation  law,  reveal  that  not  only  has  this 
section  had  a  very  limited  use  but  its  appli- 
cation has  been  very  haphazard. 

Indeed,  a  startling  revelation  came  to  us 
when  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  was  asked  whether 
he  might  not  find  this  to  be  a  useful  tool  in 
conducting  investigation  where  he  suspected 
that  there  was  a  serious  breach  of  the  law. 
I  can  well  recall  that  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  gave  every  indication  that  he  was  an 
Etonian  by  loyalty— he  was  from  the  old 
school— and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  ter- 
rible for  one  government  department  to  use 
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a  statute  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  in- 
formation that  might  lead  to  a  prosecution. 
But  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  any  viola- 
tion of  principle  there. 

Honest  people,  when  asked  to  supply  in- 
formation, need  have  no  fear  about  the  sup- 
ply. It  is  the  dishonest  ones  who  ought  to 
be  in  fear  of  consequences,  and  it  is  the  dis- 
honest ones  we  want  to  reach.  To  give  an 
illustration,  there  was  no  compunction— I  do 
not  say  this  with  any  ulterior  motive  at  all- 
there  was  no  compunction  on  the  part  of  the 
securities  commission  to  examine  Mr.  Justice 
Landreville  within  the  framework  of  their 
terms  of  reference  and  then  use  the  informa- 
tion that  they  gleaned  to  help  them  in  a 
criminal  prosecution  in  the  courts.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  that.  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  that  at  all— exercising 
power  under  one  statute  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  under  another.  I  am  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  objection  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  in  the  brief  that  he 
presented  to  us.  To  get  back,  and  get  the 
thing  into  focus,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  maxi- 
mize the  use  of  this  statute  whenever  the 
suggestion  occurs  to  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  that  there  is  some- 
thing improper,  all  he  need  do  is  to  send  a 
memorandum  down  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary and  say:  "Requisition  the  following  in- 
formation from  that  institution  and  make  it 
as  lengthy  and  as  detailed  and  as  inquisitive 
as  you  wish  to  make  it."  If  the  reply  to  that 
information  discloses  something  that  is  illegal, 
or  against  the  public  interest,  the  purposes  of 
the  public  of  Ontario  will  have  been  served. 

Of  course,  I  would  add  a  word  of  caution: 
In  no  circumstances  should  that  section  be 
used  to  advance  the  interests  of  private  per- 
sons. Indeed,  in  the  corporation  of  our  com- 
mittee, we  were  made  acquainted  with  some 
illustrations  a  generation  ago— a  long  time  ago 
—when  they  were  used  just  for  that  purpose. 
But  that  has  been  inhibited  now,  and  one 
would  not  expect  a  recurrence  of  that  type  of 
inquiry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
come  in  briefly.  Insofar  as  the  filing  of  the 
annual  returns  are  concerned,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  know  that— starting  last  year  with  the 
revised  new  annual  return  form,  where  the 
date  of  processing  equipment  or  the  punch 
card  was  used  to  impose  on  these  new  forms 
much  of  this  information  and  also  to  provide 
copies  for  office  files— we  have  in  fact  experi- 
enced a  far  better  return  so  far  as  annual 
returns  are  concerned.  It  has  facilitated,  and 
improved  the   quantity   and  the  speed  with 


which  these  returns  are  received  by  the  de- 
partment. I  should  also  point  out  that,  as  you 
know,  there  is  this  one-year  business.  We 
have  in  fact  cancelled  2,500  charters  for  fail- 
ure to  file  the  annual  returns  in  keeping  with 
the  regulations. 

Your  comments  with  respect  to  section  4 
of  The  Corporations  Information  Act  have 
been  noted;  and,  as  the  hon.  member  will 
know,  the  select  committee  on  company  law 
asked  The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary to  produce  some  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  utihzation  of  this  section.  I  think  the 
list  was  a  considerable  one  and  I  have  noted 
your  comments  and  observations  in  that  re- 
gard as  well. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to 
vote  1702,  does  the  branch  now  cancel  any 
charters  for  non-fihng  of  returns?  They  cer- 
tainly never  did  before.  I  understand  that 
they  were  tightening  up  on  this.  How  many 
did  they  cancel  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Twenty-five  hundred. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  another  phase  of  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  has  to  be  raised 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  all  of 
the  Prudential  affair  again  but  I  do  want 
again  to  call  attention  to  one  aspect  of  it 
which  relates  specifically  to  this  branch.  In 
Prudential  we  saw  a  company  which,  within 
its  own  framework,  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
company  doing  a  particular  type  of  business, 
and  in  a  small  way  performing  a  service.  I 
say  in  a  small  way  because  it  was  carrying 
on  business  in  a  small  way.  Then  a  bunch  of 
quick-buck  artists  came  in,  took  this  com- 
pany over,  changed  its  character  entirely;  but 
as  far  as  its  legal  status  is  concerned  it  is 
exactly  the  same  company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  what,  I  think, 
embarrassed  the  Prudential  Lffe  Insurance 
people.  When  they  began  to  complain  about 
this  high-flying  promotional  company  using  a 
name  similar  to  theirs,  the  company,  or  its 
president,  calmly  advised  them  that  they  had 
sold  insurance  to  Prudential  Finance  for  its 
oflBcers,  and  how  could  they  complain  about 
a  company  to  which  they  had  sold  insurance? 
Of  course,  Prudential  Life  Insurance  was 
caught  in  exactly  the  same  trap  as  the  public. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example 
of  this  sort  of  thing— of  a  company  that  is 
just  barely  operating  or  operating  in  a  small 
way  and  has  a  good  reputation  being  taken 
over  by  people  whose  purposes  and  objectives 
are  totally  different  from  those  for  which 
the    company    was    set    up.     When    is    the 
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department    going   to    start   doing   something 
about  this  sort  of  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Before  I  attempt  to 
answer  that,  if  you  could  suggest  what  you 
mean— what  would  you  like  the  department 
to  do  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  do  not  know  what  its  statu- 
tory authority  may  be,  but  if  it  is  lacking  in 
statutory  authority  then  I  think  it  should  ask 
for  an  amendment  to  the  law.  But  I  think  it 
should  cancel  a  charter  in  a  case  like  that, 
where  the  purpose  of  a  company,  its  objects 
and  its  operations,  have  been  totally  changed. 

That  outfit  of— what  is  his  name,  Brien, 
should  have  had  to  come  in  and  get  a  new 
charter.  I  think,  if  they  had  had  to  come  in 
and  get  a  new  charter,  they  would  not  have— 
I  will  give  the  department  this  much  credit- 
gotten  the  name  of  Prudential,  or  any  other 
name  that  could  be  so  easily  associated  with 
well-established  and  highly  respectable  finan- 
cial institutions. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  attracted  to 
this  company  in  London  just  because  it  had 
the  name  Prudential.  If  there  had  been  one 
with  a  name  like  MetropoHtan,  or  any  of 
these  names  that  are  well-known  in  the 
financial  world  and  well-known  to  the  public, 
then  that  is  what  he  was  looking  for. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  when  companies  are 
incorporated  they  ought  to  have  to  state  their 
objects  in  reasonably  precise  terms,  and  they 
should  have  to  stay  within  those  objects,  sir. 
If  they  are  going  to  depart  significantly 
from  them  they  should  have  to  either  get  an 
amendment  to  their  charter  or  be  reincor- 
porated. It  is  not  only  in  regard  to  Prudential 
that  it  happened;  it  is  happening  all  over  the 
place.  You  will  find  that  mining  companies 
are  suddenly  in  the  construction  business,  and 
the  shareholders  who  put  their  money  in, 
thinking  that  they  were  investing  in  a  mining 
company,  do  not  know  anything  about  this. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

This  kind  of  thing  goes  on  all  the  time, 
while  a  few  would-be  Napoleons  use  other 
people's  money  to  make  big  fellows  of  them- 
selves. It  is  true  that  some  of  them  succeed 
and  become  pillars  of  the  community  — 
senators  and  various  other  things— but  then 
others  of  them  fail.  They  do  not  lose  any- 
thing, but  a  lot  of  individuals  who  are  quite 
innocent  lose  quite  a  bit  of  money  in  these 
deals.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
tightening  up  in  the  company  law  of  this 
province. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
approach  the  question  in  three  diflFerent 
ways?  In  the  first  place,  as  you  know,  the 
Legislature  has  a  select  committee  on  com- 
pany law— the  all-party  committee  which  has 
been  going  into  the  whole  structure  and  all 
related  fields  insofar  as  company  law  in  the 
province  is  concerned,  in  a  very  careful  and 
meticulous  way. 

The  second  point  is  this:  I  want  to  divide 
the  other  part  between  the  company  itself, 
which  is  a  creation  by  statute  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council,  and  the  grant  of 
letters  patent— or  the  procedure  in  which  you 
actually  create,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
some  type  of  corporate  identity  to  do  busi- 
ness,  as   you  point   out. 

As  you  know,  part  of  the  enabling  docu- 
ment which  gives  life  to  this  entity  is  its 
"objects"  clause.  In  other  words,  you  must, 
before  you  get  the  grant  of  letters  patent, 
specify  the  objects  of  the  corporation,  and 
they  are  spelled  out  in  generalities.  I  tliink 
we  should  keep  that  in  mind  from  the  stand- 
point- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Except  that  that  means  noth- 
ing, or  appears  to  mean  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  is  a  great  body  of 
law  in  it  with  respect  to  companies  operat- 
ing outside  of  their  objects.  There  is  the 
whole  question  of  ultra  vires,  and  it  is  quite 
a  detailed  branch  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
companies  operating  outside  their  objects. 
It  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  if  a  company  wants 
to  actually  change  its  objects,  it  must  do  what 
you  suggest.  It  must  apply  for  supplementary 
letters  patent,  at  which  time  it  makes  applica- 
tion to  have  these  other  powers  or  other 
objects,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  other  aspect  of  your  point,  and  your 
question,  is  one  to  really  impute  the  motive, 
or  question  the  integrity,  of  those  who  would 
take  over  these  legitimately  incorporated 
companies  and  attempt  to,  in  their  own  ways, 
manipulate— or  whatever  the  word  is  that  you 
used-from  the  standpoint  of  a  less-than- 
honest  dealing  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened with  Prudential. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  this  connection,  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  your  comments,  be- 
cause here  we  are  getting  into  the  field  of 
morality  and  away  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  criminal  law.  I  suppose,  if  you  look  at  it 
quite  objectively,  the  law  does  not  say  that 
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you  cannot  murder;  but  it  says  that  if  you 
do  murder  the  penalty  is  such  and  and  such. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  in  an  awkward  way 
is:  How  can  we— and  I  would  be  interested 
in  your  comments— indicate  in  some  way  how 
we  are  going  to  try  to  get  into  the  mind  of 
or  to  understand  the  motive  of  a  person  who 
buys  legitimately  into  one  of  these  businesses 
—whose  objects  of  the  company  are  to  do 
this,  which  he  performs,  but  dishonestly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  prepared 
to  concede  that  one  cannot  legislate  honesty 
or  morality,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  to  make  laws  to  facilitate 
dishonesty  and  immorality.  A  corporation  is 
a  personality  and  it  is  a  person  under  the 
law.  This,  as  we  all  know,  is  pure  fiction.  A 
corporation  does  nothing.  The  people  who  run 
it  do  everything;  and  if  those  people  change, 
the  corporation  can   change  drastically. 

I  certainly  will  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert, 
or  even  a  person  with  a  good  nodding  ac- 
quaintanceship with  corporation  law,  but  my 
observation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  I  sus- 
pect that  what  is  wrong  in  the  first  instance 
is  that  the  objects  of  the  corporation  when  it 
incorporates  are  not  defined  nearly  clearly  and 
specifically  enough.  The  lawyer  who  comes 
in  copies  the  objects  from  some  other  charter 
that  gives  them  a  very  wide  range  of  action. 
I  think  this  should  be  tightened  up.  They 
should  come  in  and  say  precisely  what  it  is 
that  they  want  to  do,  then  their  charter  should 
be  issued  on  that  basis.  They  should  not  have 
the  leeway  to  go  off  in  several  difiFerent 
directions. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the  objects 
are  of  the  Argus  Corporation,  but  I  guess  it 
is  in— 

Mr.  Whicher:  To  make  money! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  its  object  is  to  make 
money,  but  it  is  in  the  farm  machinery  busi- 
ness. It  has  a  very  strong  position  in  the  food 
business  and  it  has  an  even  stronger  position 
in  the  alcoholic  beverage  business.  It  is  in 
everything  under  the  sun. 

This,  of  course,  is  one  way  that  corporate 
control  keeps  extending.  These  fellows  do 
not  invest  their  own  money.  They  buy  a 
company  and  use  the  profits  of  that  to  buy 
another  company,  and  so  they  go  on  building 
their  empires.  I  am  saying  that  there  should 
be  much  closer  public  control.  We  should 
get  over  this  nonsensical  notion  that  because 
a  corporation  is  a  person  under  the  law  it 
does  anything.  It  is  the  people  who  are  in 


it  who  do  something;  and  if  they  change  and 
then  start  trying  to  change  the  purposes  of 
that  company— and  surely  that  is  what  hap- 
pened to  Prudential. 

I  have  never  looked  at  their  charter,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  the  original  charter  said, 
but  the  Prudential  that  Brien  had  was  a 
totally  different  outfit  from  the  Prudential 
that  had  been  operating  in  a  modest  and  quiet 
useful  way  in  London  for  30  years  before 
that.  I  just  do  not  see  that  these  birds  should 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with  it.  If  our  laws 
are  not  good  enough  to  catch  them,  then  we 
should  change  the  laws. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Every  lawyer  in  the  House 
recognizes  the  futility  of  this  contribution. 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  were  here, 
he  would  not  be  saying  these  things. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Every  lawyer  in  the  House 
knows  that  the  objects  of  a  company— a  let- 
ters patent  company— really  have  had  no  re- 
strictive influence  since  the  Bonanza  Creek 
case.  The  company  incorporated  by  letters 
patent— and  I  am  no  corporation  lawyer— may 
do  almost  anything.  It  is  statutory  companies 
that  are  circumscribed  to  the  objects  in  the 
statute.  The  classic  example  always  cited  to 
us  in  law  school— I  say  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—is the  T.  Eaton  Company,  whose  objects 
recite:  ".  .  .  may  deal  in  merchandise  of  every 
nature  and  kind."  That  is  all  it  says  in  the 
objects— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  "Buy,  sell  and  other- 
wise deal—" 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  goods  and  merchandise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovnitree:  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
there  many  more  observations? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  this  vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  want  to  make  one  on  the 
business  of  names. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Before  you  do,  I  want  to  just 
say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Might  we  then  close 
the  debate  and  continue  at  another  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  one  resolution 
and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  has   come  to  a  certain  resolution 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row morning  we  should  be  ready  for  esti- 


mates and  possibly  some  second  readings  and 
House  in  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  students 
from  the  following  schools:  In  the  west  gal- 
lery, Sacred  Heart  separate  school,  Toronto, 
St.  Michael's  separate  school,  Toronto;  and 
in  both  the  east  and  west  galleries,  Glenview 
senior  public  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves  that 
Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth)  be  substituted  for 
Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland)  on  the 
standing  committee  on  agriculture  and  food, 
that  Mr.  L  W.  Thrasher  (Windsor-Sandwich) 
be  substituted  for  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglin- 
ton)  on  the  standing  committee  on  private 
bills. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  asked  me  a 
question,  of  which  I  took  notice  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  respond  to  his  question 
today. 

It  was  concerning  the  legal  aid  plan  for 
Ontario  which  I  might  say  in  passing  will 
possibly  be  the  most  workable  and  generous 
one  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  we  in  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  have  been 
pleased  to  participate  with  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  in  bringing  this  plan 
to  fruition.  The  department  has  planned  an 
addition  to  staff  complement  of  38  persons 
who  will  be  available  to  assist  to  obtain  the 
essential  information  for  the  area  directors  of 
the  legal  aid  plan. 

The  director  of  welfare  allowances  will 
have  the  general  authority  over  our  part  of 
the  operation  and  under  him  the  19  regional 
administrators  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
directing  the  field  workers  in  local  areas 
throughout  the  province.  Certain  field  workers 
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will  be  designated  to  specialize  in  obtaining 
information  on  each  application  for  legal  aid. 
In  order  to  meet  this  additional  work  load, 
we  shall  have,  as  I  have  mentioned,  38  more 
persons  added  to  the  stafiF. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Minister  accept  a  supplementary 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Have  any  meetings  taken 
place  between  the  director  of  the  welfare 
branch  and  the  law  society  of  Upper  Canada 
or  any  of  the  officials  of  the  legal  aid  plan 
in  order  to  work  out  these  schemes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
executive  director  in  our  department  has 
been  a  part  of  the  committee  from  its  very 
inception  and  I  may  say  that  for  a  non- 
lawyer  he  has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  this,  because  he  has  brought  to  bear 
not  only  his  knowledge  in  the  welfare  scheme 
but  his  general  administrative  knowledge.  And 
I  think  he  will  have  been  acknowledged  to 
have  made  quite  a  contribution. 

He  has  been  the  liaison  between  the  de- 
partment and  the  law  society  as  part  of  the 
Attorney  General's  committee,  so  that  he  has 
had  one  foot  in  each  camp  and  stimulated 
ideas  in  one  sector  and  then  passed  on  the 
decisions  and  the  procedures  to  the  depart- 
ment. This  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily 
and  I  think  will  be  one  of  the  very  strengths 
of  the  plan. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  Does  the  government  intend  to  insist 
that  Ontario  Hydro  do  something  immediately 
about  the  large  contribution  to  air  pollution 
generated  by  Ontario  Hydro's  two  generating 
plants,  namely  the  Richard  L.  Hearn  plant 
and  the  Lakeview  plant? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  have  the  other  ques- 
tion, which  is  almost  similar- 
Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  similar  question:  What  steps  have  been 
taken  to  control  the  pollutants  being  emitted 
into  the  air  by  the  Ontario  Hydro  generating 
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plant  at  Lakeview,  and  are  plans  under  way 
to  minimize  the  contribution  of  this  plan  to 
to  the  air  pollution  of  the  area  in  which  it  is 
located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  and  the 
first  part  of  the  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Yorkview,  is  that  this  is  presently 
a  matter  for  municipal  control  since  it  is  pol- 
lution arising  from  products  of  combustion. 
In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkview,  plans  are 
under  way  and  will  be  presented  during  this 
session  of  the  House  to  exercise  more  strict 
supervision  and  control  over  air  pollutants  of 
all  kinds. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mean- 
time I  might  say  people  are  choking  to 
death  over  that  pollution  and  that  something 
should  be  done  by  this  government. 

I  have  a  question  now  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs: 
Does  the  government  agree  with  Mr.  John 
R.  Kimber,  chairman  of  the  Ontario  securities 
cornmission,  that  improved  disclosure  stand- 
ards and  securities  legislation  should  be 
implemented  so  that  shareholders  can  more 
effectively  know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
companies?  And  secondly,  does  the  govern- 
ment intend  to  implement  such  legislation 
during  this  session? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  seen  a  copy  of  Mr.  Kimber's  address 
but  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  question  is  put 
and  as  I  understand  it,  the  new  Securities 
Act  calls  for  greater  disclosure  not  only  to 
investors  at  the  beginning,  but  to  shareholders 
during  the  course  of  a  company's  operations. 
So  that  in  answer  to  the  question,  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Kimber's  remarks  is  consistent  with 
government  policy  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs:  In  view  of  the  Minister's 
answer  to  my  question  yesterday  in  respect 
to  bulletin  7-A,  issued  on  February  16,  1967, 
by  the  director  of  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act, 
what  action  does  he  now  intend  to  take  to 
clear  up  the  confusion  caused  by  the  bulletin? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  dealers 
are  being  advised  that  the  provisions  of  The 
Used  Car  Dealers  Act  and  regulations  apply 
with  respect  to  the  registration  of  used  car 
salesmen.  As  well,  all  sections  of  the  bulletins 
that  conform  with  ihe  Act  will  continue  in 
fprce.    .'^.^  .,^,'.  ,;.^.:i*,,-M.vf.i  ,,,.?«  -  -  — '  -^tf^  •'■'♦'- 


May  I  say  that  there  will  be  no  delay  what- 
ever in  presenting  whatever  amendments  to 
which  I  made  reference  earlier  this  week,  and 
probably  by  the  middle  of  next  week  I  will 
have  the  amendment  to  present  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs:  Is  the  securities  commission  of 
Ontario  fully  conversant  with  the  discussions 
which  took  place  between  officials  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  and  oflficials  of  the 
British  International  Finance  group  of  com- 
panies yesterday,  and  is  the  government  pre- 
pared to  make  any  statement  about  these 
discussions  and  results  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
directed  inquiries  to  the  securities  commission 
to  ascertain  the  information  which  the  mem- 
ber seeks  and  as  soon  as  I  have  it  I  will  be 
in  a  position  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  is  temporarily  detained 
elsewhere;  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  on  his 
behalf  a  question  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare.  Since 
municipalities  may  pay  up  to  $20  supple- 
mentary allowance  to  old  age  pensioners  to 
help  out  with  the  cost  of  rent  and/or  drugs, 
will  the  government  direct  the  municipalities 
that  these  supplements  must  be  continued 
when  the  additional  $30  becomes  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  of  government  policy,  and  several 
others,  will  be  announced  by  me  in  due 
course. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, notice  of  which  has  been  given.  In  view 
of  the  OMA  brief  to  the  Ministers  suggesting 
that  doctors  should  be  compelled  to  report 
patients  whose  medical  condition  might  make 
it  dangerous  for  them  to  drive,  has  the  Min- 
ister given  any  consideration  to  this  matter  as 
well  as  the  other  recommendations  contained 
in  the  brief? 

Hon.  I.  Hdskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  yes,  indeed,  the  Minister  has  given 
very  serious  consideration  to  this  matter.  In 
fact,  consultations  have  been'  held  with  the 
Ontario  medical  association  both  prior  to,  and 
since  receiving  the  brief.       ■  ~    ■  >.   -  '    .    .-: 

,  Mr. 'Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  a  supplementary  question?  Is  the 
Minister  in  any  position  at  this  pomt  to  indi-^ 
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cate    what    action    might    be    taken    in    that 
regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will 
he  answered  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
asked  a  question  of  the  House  leader,  who 
passed  it  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
MacNaughton).  I  hoped  to  pass  the  question 
to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  but  he  has  escaped 
me  at  the  moment.  I  think  both  the  House 
and  the  public  would  be  interested  in  whether 
or  not  the  Smith  report  is  going  to  become 
available  now  that  the  Carter  report's  release 
is  so  imminent  that  those  who  are  about  to 
release  it  are  conferring  secretly  in  Ottawa  at 
the  moment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  will  find  an  op- 
portunity later  in  the  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  have  the  very  proud 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
the  Timmy  for  1967.  He  is  a  fine  young  fel- 
low as  every  one  of  you  can  see.  He  is  the 
society's  21st  Timmy  and  not  only  is  he 
symbolic  of  all  crippled  children  in  Ontario 
but  he  is  also  looked  upon  as  Canada's 
national  Timmy.  Not  only  is  he  symbolic  of 
crippled  children  but  he  is  symbolic  of  the 
liope  which  is  now  available  to  all  those  who 
suffer  from  any  kind  of  crippling. 

It  is  obvious  that  Timmy  is  handicapped 
in  some  measure  but  I  can  say  to  you  on  very 
good  authority,  that  he  is  very  much  an  all- 
round  boy.  He  is  a  lover  of  music,  drama, 
baseball,  hockey  and  football.  He  is  a  good 
swimmer,  an  excellent  participant  in  all 
activities  enjoyed  by  young  boys  today. 
Timmy  cannot  make  much  time  on  the  ice 
but  he  is  not  alone  in  that  regard;  he  is,  I 
am  told,  one  of  the  best  goal-tenders  ever  to 
appear  in  his  area  league,  and  this  he  does 
in  spite  of  his  apparent  handicap  in  a  special 
.wheel  chair.  I  hope  they  made  it  wide 
enough  for  you,  Timmy,  that  the  puck  cannot 
get  past  it  if  you  should  miss  it. 

His  selection,  of  course,  comes  about  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  nurses  throughout 
the  whole  province  so  that  there  is  fairly 
keen  competition  for  this  oflBce.  During  his 
year  and  particularly  condensed  in  this  first 
part  of  it,  he  is  a  very  busy  young  man.  He 
appears  at  every  event  in  connection  with  the 
Easter  seals  campaign.  The  day  before  yes- 
terday when  the  Toronto  campaign  was  set 
ofiE,  Timmy  was  telling  me  something  about 
his  schedule;  it  is  a  busy  one  indeed,  and  one 


that  might  well  put  many  of  us  here,  who 
think  we  are  so  busy,  to  shame. 

Timmy  is  11  years  old,  his  name  is  James 
Sanders,  and  he  is  a  native  of  Toronto. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  the  16th  annual 
celebrities  sports  dinner  at  the  Royal  York 
hotel  on  January  26,  at  which  event  he  was 
the  guest  of  honour.  This  was  the  opener 
for  a  very  busy  schedule,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Timmy  has  enjoyed  this  oppor- 
tunity to  come  to  see  where  the  laws  of  our 
province  are  made.  I  think  I  can  say,  sir,  for 
the  membership  of  this  House,  that  we  are 
equally  proud  to  welcome  him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  welcome  of  the  1967  Timmy.  From 
the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Health  he  has 
obviously  got  a  great  job  ahead  and  we  wish 
him  every  success  in  the  Easter  seal  cam- 
paign and  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  more  that  need,  or  can,  be 
added,  but  I  would  like  nonetheless  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  Timmy  for  the  respon- 
sibihty  that  has  been  given  to  him.  I  am 
constantly  amazed  at  the  capacity  of  the 
younger  generation  and  I  hope  sometime 
that  those  who  tend  to  doubt  their  capacity 
to  accept  responsibilities  in  this  world  will 
take  a  second  look  at  many  of  them,  including 
Timmy,  and  get  reassurance  that  the  future 
is  in  good  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ings upon  motions: 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  township 
of  Toronto. 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  the  college  of 
the  Dominican  or  Friar  Preachers  of  Ottawa. 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  Provincial 
Butchers  and  Machinery  Company  Limited. 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  united 
cooperatives  of  Ontario. 

Bill  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  respecting  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University. 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Caledonia. 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  township 
of  Murray. 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Kitdi- 
ener  and  district  public  school  board. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  11th  order:  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  L.  M.  ReiUy 
in  the  chair. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  1,  an  Act  to 
amend  The  Land  Titles  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  1  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor    recommends    the    fol- 
lowing: 
Resolved: 

That  payments  of  interest  made  under 
subsection  la  of  section  5b  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Act 
in  respect  of  loans  referred  to  in  clause  d  of 
subsection  1  of  the  said  section  5b,  as  en- 
acted by  subsection  1  of  section  1  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
Amendment  Act,  1967,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March, 
1967,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  Act. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  vote  is  put  on  that  resolution, 
could  the  Minister  indicate  his  estimate  of 
how  much  money  will  be  required  for  the 
period  concerned? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  $10  million,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  is  the  estimate.    Three-and-a-half— 

Mr.  Bryden:  $3.5  milHon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  sure  if  I  under- 
stand the  member's  question  correctly. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  much  money  will  be 
required  under  the  terms  of  this  resolution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Up  until  yesterday  or  the 
day  before,  there  was  $11.5  million  in  round 
figures.  I  gave  the  figure  yesterday,  it  is 
about  $11.5  million.  I  doubt  that  there  will 
be  many  more  applications. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FOOD  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  3,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Food    Act*  -      '      «^--     ..%..'4      ;>iia*.,v     I,.;..;,      ■..,.:-■ 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  There  is  an  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  that  clause  D  as 
contained  in  subsection  1  of  section  1  of  the 
bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  any  year  in 
the  third  line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
1966  and  that  the  said  clause  D  be  further 
amended  by  striking  out  that  year  or  the  next 
year  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  1966  or  1967.  I  have  copies 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment? 

Section  1  as  amended  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  3  reported. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  5,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  County  Judges  Act. 

On  section  1. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  section  1  of  the  bill,  would  the  Attorney 
General  give  us  some  indication  of  the  work 
load  now  borne  by  the  county  judges  in  the 
county  of  York  and  whether  or  not  in  his 
view  the  simple  increase  from  eight  to  ten  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  backlog  of  cases  in 
those  courts? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  request  here  is  for  two  addi- 
tional judges.  This  is  based  upon  the  survey 
made  by  the  chief  judge,  His  Honour  Judge 
Willmott.  I  cannot  give  the  hon.  member 
detailed  figures  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
each  judge  carries,  but  the  assessment  is 
made  and  it  is  a  continuing  study  through 
the  years.  It  indicates  that  two  more  judges 
will  adequately  serve  and  keep  the  court  in 
good  order. 

Actually,  the  situation  with  our  county  and 
district  courts  throughout  the  province  is  very 
satisfactory  at  this  time.  There  is  scarcely  any 
carry-over  or  cases  being  deferred  by  reason 
of  lack  of  judges  to  deal  with  them,  except 
in  the  county  of  York  and  where  the  other 
judge  is  asked  for,  in  the  district  of  Cochrane. 

This,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  will 
take  care  of  the  situation  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
judge. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to.         , 

Bill  5  reported.  *  '  "-■       ^     " 
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THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  6,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  County  Courts  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  6  reported. 

THE   RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT   OF 
MAINTENANCE  ORDERS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  7,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Main- 
tenance  Orders   Act. 

On  section  1. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  1, 
Mr.  Speaker  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General  a  question  when  this 
bill  was  up  for  second  reading.  I  would  ask 
him  if  he  would  clarify  the  explanatory  note, 
because  the  explanatory  note  appears  to  carry 
the  implication  that  this  will  in  some  way 
assist  the  defence  against  a  foreign  main- 
tenance order.  Whereas,  if  I  gathered  the  full 
import  of  the  Attorney  General's  remarks  the 
other  day,  he  was  in  fact  saying  that  this  will 
permit  the  foreign  maintenance  order  part  of 
any  other  composite  court  judgment  in  an- 
other jurisdiction  which  is  brought  into  On- 
tario for  enforcement  to  be  separated  from 
other  more  difficult  questions,  such  as  custody 
and  related  matters,  so  that  the  maintenance 
part  of  the  foreign  order  can  be  enforced 
more  speedily  if,  of  course,  the  merits  permit 
it  to  be  so  enforced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  has  expressed  even  better 
than  I  could— 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  could  substitute  him  for 
you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —the  purport  and  the  in- 
tention of  this  amendment.  It  is,  sir,  that  the 
maintenance  portion  of  the  judgment  in  the 
foreign  jurisdiction  can  be  enforced.  I  think 
the  explanatory  note  used  the  word  defended, 
that  it  can  be  enforced.  And  I  think  the  word 
provisional  was  used  there  somewhere  in  the 
amendment  so  that  a  court  will  not  have  to 
go  into  the  background  or  merits  of  such 
questions  as  custody  and  other  matters  which 
may  have  been  a  part  of  the  whole  action. 
But  that  the  maintenance,  that  portion  may 
be  separated,  as  it  were,  and  enforced  or 
defended,  as  the  explanatory  note  says. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to.     ,  , 
Bill  7  reported.       -  :    -     .  --      j'^^i 


THE  COMMUTER  SERVICES  ACT,   1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  25,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Commuter  Services  Act,  1965. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  25  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved  that, 

1.  an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  for  each 
taxation  year  by  every  individual,  other 
than  an  individual  who  during  the  taxation 
year  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  forces 
to  whom  section  4  of  The  Income  Tax  Act, 
1961-1962   applies. 

(a)  who  was  resident  in  Ontario  on  the 
last  day  of  the  taxation  year;  or 

(b)  who,  not  being  resident  in  Ontario 
on  the  last  day  of  the  taxation  year,  had 
income  earned  in  the  taxation  year  in  On- 
tario as  defined  in  clause  b  of  subsection  4 
of  section  3  of  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961- 
1962; 

2.  an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  for  each 
taxation  year  by  every  individual  who,  dur- 
ing the  taxation  year,  was  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  forces  to  whom  section  4  of  The 
Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962  applies; 

3.  an  income  tax  shall  be  paid  by  every 
individual  who  was  resident  in  or  had 
income  earned  in  Ontario,  being  28  per 
cent  of  the  tax  payable  under  The  Income 
Tax  Act  (Canada)  of  the  1967  and  1968 
taxation  years, 

as  provided  in  Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  INCOME  TAX  ACT,  1961-1962     ,  , 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  31,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Income  Tax  Act,  1961-1962. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  31  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  TThe  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor    recommends    the    fol- 
lowing: ,■  ...      ,  ,     ,.,      ^        ,  ,., 
Resolved: 

That  every  corporation  as  defined  in  The 
Corporations  Tax  Act  shall  pay  to  Her 
Majesty  for  the  use  of  Ontario  the  taxes 
imposed  by  that  Act  in  accordance  with 
that  Act, 
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as  amended  by  the  provisions  of  Bill  32,  An 
Act  to  amend  Th6  Corporations  Tax  Act. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  32,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 

Sectioiis  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  32  reported. 

THE   PARKS   ASSISTANCE   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  35,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Parks  Assistance  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
explain  just  what  the  application  of  this  is 
going  to  be.  Is  there  some  programme  where- 
by funds  from  his  department  are  going  to  be 
channelled  into  the  assistance  to  schools  for 
playgrounds,  or  what? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  No,  this  will  be 
the  same  as  any  municipal  park  where  they 
apply  under  The  Parks  Assistance  Act  for  sub- 
sidy and  they  will  have  to  come  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard.  It  will  be  playgrounds,  some 
camping  and  picnic  areas.  Plans  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  parks  assistance  board  and  they 
will  be  ruled  on  there,  but  it  must  be  an  over- 
all park,  not  just  for  day  use. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  possible,  then,  that  these 
facilities  during  the  summer  would  be  avail- 
able for  touring  campers  and  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  maintenance  will  be  paid 
for  during  the  summer  months  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Yes. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  35  reported. 

CITY  OF  WOODSTOCK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr5,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Woodstock. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedules  A  and  B  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr5  reported. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr7,  An  Act 
respecting  the  municipality  of  Neebing.btL^  , 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

BiU  Pr7  reported. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl6,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  London. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prl6  reported. 

BOROUGH  OF  ETOBICOKE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr23,  An  Act 
respecting  the  borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Sections  I  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr23  reported. 

NAPANEE  AND  DISTRICT 
COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE  BOARD 

House  in  conmiittee  on  Bill  Pr32,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Napanee  and  district  collegiate 
institute  board. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr32  reported. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AfiFairs)  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions,  one  bill  with  amendments  and 
other  certain  bills  without  amendments  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  begs  to  report  certain  resolu- 
tions, one  bill  with  amendments  and  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
we  revert  to  the  question  which  was  asked 
before  the  orders  of  the  day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  we  will  revert  to  the 
member's  question  that  was  being  asked 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 


^PEBKUfflY^^;  rggf 


Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  My 
question  was,  simply:  In  view  of  the  immi- 
nence of  the  Carter  report  at  Ottawa,  is  there 
a  possibihty  that  we  can  expect  the  Smith  re- 
port for  consideration  at  the  same  time? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is  that 
we  cannot  expect  the  Smith  report  at  the 
same  time.  Our  last  contact,  which  was  not 
a  direct  one,  was  to  advise  us  that  Mr.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  taxation  committee, 
had— I  believe  I  am  correct— 23  chapters  com- 
pletely edited  and  ready  for  printing.  The 
editing  process  is  continuing  and  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  there  are  some  17 
chapters  yet  to  be  completed.  This  process  is 
going  on.  I  think,  without  being  completely 
committal  about  it,  that  the  indications  are 
that  about  May  is  the  best  he  thinks  he  can 
do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  that  be  before  the 
election? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Really,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  that  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  trying  to  be  as  frank  as  I  can 
with  the  hon.  member  about  the  report,  but— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  a  little  disappointed 
because  the  Prime  Minister  led  us  to  believe 
that  it  is  almost  ready— that  it  would  be 
ready  ahead  of  the  Carter  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  bringing  you 
up  to  date  and  this  is  the  best  information  I 
can  get. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  18th  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1702: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  a  matter  that  was  hanging  in  the 
air  when  we  left  off  last  night.  I  wonder  if 
I  could  complete  what  I  had  to  say  on  that? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  would 
not  want  to  leave  him  hanging  in  the  air, 
Mr.  Chairman.        ^  < 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  a  pity  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber always  wants  to  horn  in  and  take  over. 
He  was  not  here  last  night,  so  we  had  a 
useful  discussion. 


Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1702  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
MacNaughton),  the  problem  of  the  charters 
of  corporations  with  respect  to  their  objects. 
Just  before  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
progress,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha),  stated  that  if  I  were  a  lawyer  I 
would  not  have  made  the  statements  I  had, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  outline  the  law. 
Having  heard  his  interesting— and  I  have  no 
doubt  authoritative— interpretation  of  the 
state  of  the  law,  I  would  say  that  I  would 
have  made  the  comments  that  I  previously 
made  but  I  would  have  made  them  less  diflfi- 
dently  and  with  greater  force. 

Essentially  the  law,  as  I  understand  it 
from  his  exposition,  is  that  in  efFect  the 
objects  of  a  company  as  set  forth  in  a  charter 
mean  absolutely  nothing.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  couched  in  very  general  terms  and 
in  the  second  place  the  thrust  of  judicial 
interpretation  has  been  that  a  company  can 
do  pretty  well  what  it  wants  regardless  of 
what  its  objects  state.  I  will  concede  to  the 
lawyers  in  the  House  that  that  is  not  stating 
the  matter  in  proper  legal  language,  but  it  is 
stating  it  in  plain  English  as  I  understood  the 
matter  to  have  been  set  forth  last  night.  That 
being  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  did  something  about  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  called  the  attention  of  the  House  last 
night  to  the  fact  that  the  Prudential  Finance 
Company,  or  the  new  management  that  took 
it  over  a  few  years  ago,  could  very  likely 
have  been  restricted  in  its  high-flying  fast- 
buck  promotional  operations  if  we  had  had 
some  means  of  restricting  companies  to  the 
original  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  up. 

I  will  not  go  all  over  it  again;  it  has  been 
thrashed  out  many  times  in  this  House.  But 
as  we  all  know,  this  company  took  over  quite 
a  small,  respectable  and  useful  company  and 
changed  its  whole  character.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  think  we  have  to  head  into  and 
it  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  Pru- 
dential Finance  Corporation.  That  is  merely 
one  example.  Companies  all  the  time  are 
moving  into  fields  that  no  one  certainly  had 
any  idea  they  had  any  business  being  in  and 
the  shareholders  certainly  know  nothing 
about  it.  Another  example  I  gave,  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  is  a  mining  com- 
pany going  into  the  construction  business. 

Now,  I  think  objects  should  be  set  forth 
in  such  a  way  that  if  a  company  wants  to 
engage  in  mining,  it  should  be  clearly  stated 
that  that  is  what  they  are  engaging  in.    And 
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then  if  later  there  is  any  vahd  reason  why 
they  should  go  into  construction,  they  should 
have  to  have  their  charter  amended  by  sup- 
plementary letters  patent  or  whatever  the 
technical  procedure  is. 

But  they  should  not  be  able  to  just  move 
from  one  field  to  another  without  let  or  hind- 
rance. Of  course,  what  is  happening  is  that 
a  small  management  group  are  doing  these 
things.  In  many  corporations  there  are 
empire  builders,  men  who  are  trying  to  build 
little  empires  for  themselves.  They  think 
they  are  the  Napoleons  of  the  20th  century. 
They  use  other  people's  money  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  that  a  person  who  has  invested 
money  in  a  corporation  for  one  purpose 
discovers  it  is  being  used  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent purpose,  something  that  he  did  not 
anticipate,  merely  for  the  self-aggrandize- 
ment of  the  management.  Of  course,  if 
things  go  wrong  the  management  gets  out 
usually  without  any  loss  to  themselves;  in 
fact  often  with  substantial  gain.  But  other 
people  are  skinned  and  left  with  a  loss  of 
their  investments. 

Another  evil  is  the  way  in  which  the  con- 
centration of  corporate  power  is  facilitated.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  that  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
think  the  growing  concentration  of  corporate 
power  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  modern  industrial  communities  have  to 
face.  Yet  we  have  corporation  laws  that 
make  that  process  very,  very  simple. 

The  Argus  Corporation  started  20  or  30 
years  ago,  I  think,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$40,000  and  it  now  controls  assets  worth 
billions  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
billions  but  certainly  in  the  billion-dollar 
range.  This  is  all  being  done  with  other 
people's  money.  A  small  group  become  the 
emperors  of  these  empires,  not  really  risking 
any  of  their  own  money  or  any  significant 
amount,  but  using  other  people's  money. 

A  corporation  is  taken  over  by  a  group, 
its  undistributed  profits  and  depreciation 
reserves  and  so  on  are  then  used  to  acquire 
control  of  another  company,  often  in  a  totally 
different  line  of  business,  and  so  it  goes, 
from  one  to  another;  a  steady  concentration 
of  power  within  the  community.  And  it 
might  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  power  which 
as  Adolph  Berle,  the  great  American  authority 
on  corporations  stated,  power  with  no 
acknowledged  referent  of  responsibility. 

The  managers  are  accountable  to  nobody; 
they  are  not  in  any  meaningful  sense  account- 
able to  their  shareholders.    The  shareholders 


are  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  this 
little  group  in  the  centre  can  very  easily  line 
up  proxies  from  shareholders  who  are  far 
from  the  centre  of  operations,  especially  when 
they  can  use  all  resources  of  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own  point  of 
view  to  the  shareholders.  There  is  no  true 
responsibility  to  any  public  authority,  and  of 
course  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
responsibility  such  as  a  government  has  to 
accept,  which  is  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
at  large. 

So  here  we  permit  this  growing  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  I  would  say  now  reaching 
the  extreme,  which  is  totally  irresponsible  in 
the  technical  sense  of  being  responsible  to 
nobody.  I  know  that  our  friends  opposite, 
even  our  friends  on  the  Liberal  benches,  fre- 
quently divert  attention  from  this  basic  issue 
by  talking  about  the  power  of  trade  unions. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  trade  unions'  power, 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  huge  corporate 
empires  that  have  been  built  up  over  the 
years  and  are  continuing  to  grow,  is  but  a 
flea  bite.  The  trade  unions  are  very  small 
potatoes  in  relation  to  the  power  structure  of 
either  this  country  or  the  United  States  or  any 
advanced  country.  And  I  really  think  that  it 
is  time  we  looked  at  our  corporation  laws 
with  a  view  to  not  only  curbing  this  pro- 
liferating concentration  of  power,  but  also  to 
producing  some  element  of  responsibihty  and 
accountabihty. 

I  realize  that  we  in  the  province  are 
probably  not  operating  in  the  centre  of  the 
field.  The  largest  corporations  in  most  cases 
are  not  incorporated  under  our  laws.  Some 
of  them  are,  but  our  laws  in  many  cases  deal 
with  a  large  number  of  very  small  corpora- 
tions. But  still  we  have  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  problem  in  our  hands,  and  I  think  we 
should  start  to  exercise  the  authority  which 
as  a  legislative  assembly  we  have  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

One  further  aspect  of  the  problem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  might  as  well  mention  while 
I  am  on  my  feet  and  save  having  to  get  up 
again,  relates  to  the  private  corporation.  It  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  that  a  mammoth  empire 
like  the  T.  Eaton  Company  should  be  a 
private  corporation  which  does  not  even  have 
to  make  public  its  financial  statements.  This 
is  surely  a  terrible  anachronism  in  the  law. 
The  basic  concept  of  the  private  company 
was  that  it  would  be  a  small  concern,  per- 
haps held  within  a  family.  But  not  a  huge 
economic  power  unit  such  the  Eaton  empire, 
which  is  now  ready  to  take  over  a  good  part 
of  the   downtown   of  Toronto,  even   to   the 
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taking   over   of   one    of   the   fine    old   public 
buildings  of  Toronto. 

A  company  like  this  should  have  to  under- 
take at  least  as  much  disclosure  as  other  huge 
corporations  are  required  to  do,  and  of  course 
I  believe  that  all  corporations  should  have 
to  undertake  far  more  disclosure  than  they 
do.  But  we  certainly  should  not  allow  the 
law  to  continue  as  it  is  with  regard  to  either 
private  companies,  or  to  the  objects  of  a 
company  and  the  requirements  of  a  company 
to  state  its  objects  reasonably  precisely  when 
it  is  incorporated,  and  live  within  those 
objects  unless  they  are  subsequently  amended 
by  proper  authority. 

These  are  problems  that  in  my  opinion 
have  been  neglected  far  too  long,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  time  we  started  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Provincial 
Secretary  will  tell  me  that  there  is  a  select 
committee  looking  into  the  problem  of  cor- 
poration law.  That  is  a  valid  answer.  I  am 
not  saying  it  is  an  evasion  to  refer  to  that. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  the  report  of  the  select  committee  with 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be 
giving  consideration  ourselves  to  areas  where 
there  appears  to  be  a  critical  need  for 
changes  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  my 
friend  from  Woodbine  has  gotten  down  out 
of  the  clouds  and  disposed  of  what  is  worry- 
ing him.  I  cannot  find  myself  in  too  much 
agreement  with  the  remarks  he  makes  about 
objects.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  talk  to  his  colleague  from  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Renwick).  His  colleague  might  then 
have  enlightened  him  about  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions that  we  have  had  on  the  select 
committee  on  company  law  about  objects. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  panacea  in 
putting  down  in  a  company  charter  that  a 
company  may  do  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  then  you  get 
very  clever  lawyers  who  will  invent  five  or 
10  pages  or  paragraphs  about  objects  which 
will  go  into  a  charter  which  in  fact  are 
meaningless  almost  to  anyone.  I  have  made 
a  substantial  argument,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
valid  one,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
brought  my  colleagues  on  this  committee 
along  with  me,  that  a  limited  company  should 
have  all  of  the  objects  and  capacities  of  an 
individual.  We  could  and  should  do  away 
with  all  this  nonsense  about  object  clauses. 
When  the  report  is  before  the  House,  per- 
haps we  will  consider  that  aspect  a  little 
further. 

I  think  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine,    that    a    little    knowledge    is    a 


dangerous  thing.  Without  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information  and  the  background 
that  surrounds  these  subjects,  he  only  glosses 
over  what  the  problem  really  is  while  he  is 
facing  the  big  enemy,  the  dragon  that  chal- 
lenges him,  the  huge  corporation  that  is 
mulcting  the  public  and  taking  advantage, 
the  huge  power  structure. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Making  public- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that  we  have  heard 
enough  of  this  to  recognize  that  there  are 
bad  big  companies  and  good  big  companies 
and  bad  small  ones  and  good  small  ones,  and 
bad  trade  unions  and  good  trade  unions.  I 
suppose  we  must  get  our  annual  socialist 
lecture  saying  anything  big  is  a  horrible  thing 
and  it  must  be  controlled  and  there  must  be 
more  laws  and  on  and  on.  I  wish  we  could 
put  some  of  these  things  in  proper  context, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  we  could  be  spared, 
hopefully,  from  this  annual  lecture  that  every- 
thing big  is  automatically  bad  and  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  the  people  who  write  the  laws. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  nobody  said  that 
but  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  got  up  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bed  this  morning.  We  get  him  in  the 
House  on  days  like  that,  and,  I  guess,  we 
have  to  put  up  with  him. 

The  thing  I  wanted  to  deal  with  particu- 
larly was  the  allocation  of  the  companies 
branch  to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  It  is  an 
historical  accident,  I  think,  that  today  has  no 
basis  in  fact  whatsoever.  I  would  think  that 
the  Provincial  Secretary  would  be  quite 
happy,  sir,  to  give  that  responsibility  to  his 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree).  As  the  Cabi- 
net is  now  set  up,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
longer  any  excuse  for  keeping  the  companies 
branch  separate  and  with  the  Provincial 
Secretary. 

The  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  has  taken  over  the  securities  commis- 
sion. He  is  responsible  for  it.  He  is  the 
spokesman  for  the  government  in  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  Ontario  insofar  as  all 
these  matters  are  concerned.  The  compart- 
mentalizing, the  continued  compartmentaliz- 
ing of  the  responsibility  for  corporations  in 
The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
is,  to  my  mind,  useless  and  meaningless. 

In  the  Prudential  matter,  for  instance,  I 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  where  you  search 
the  records,  going  through  the  files.    It  is  a 
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great  big  thick  file;  it  is  an  old  company.  I 
made  note  of  several  things  that  I  thought 
were  unusual  and  could  perhaps  be  ques- 
tioned further.  Then  I  began  to  inquire  from 
officials  in  The  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment as  to  whether  inquiries  had  been  made, 
because  those  returns  did  reveal  certain  mat- 
ters that  would  have  led  me,  at  least,  to  ask 
additional  questions. 

I  was  told  by  the  officials  of  The  Provin- 
cial Secretary's  Department.  No,  that  is  not 
our  responsibility.  All  we  do  is  get  the 
returns  and  if  the  returns  seem  to  be  an- 
swered properly,  they  are  kept  on  file  and 
they  are  available  for  public  examination. 

That  did  not  seem  to  get  us  very  far.  This 
is  a  great  big  file— there  are  thousands  of 
great  big  files  in  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department.  As  long  as  all  the  blanks  are 
filled  in  and  the  files  are  available  for  public 
inspection,  that  seems  to  be  all  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  does  about  it. 

Then  I  came  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  and  I  said  to  him, 
"There  are  certain  things  that  I  have  observed 
in  going  through  the  file  in  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department.  Did  you  observe 
them,  did  they  cause  you  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? Did  the  Provincial  Secretary  bother  to 
tell  you?"  Much  to  my  surprise  the  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  securities  commission  said,  "No, 
that  is  not  the  way  we  do  it.  We  know  there 
are  returns  there;  we  do  not  get  copies  of 
them;  we  do  not  refer  to  them;  we  conduct 
our  inquiries  separate  and  apart." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  left  hand  does  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing  and  it 
may  be  that  the  left  hand,  the  hand  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  really  is  not  accomplish- 
ing any  useful  purpose.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  a  reasonable  and  proper  method  of  con- 
trolling companies  by  legislation,  by  requiring 
greater  public  disclosure,  by  making  sure  that 
it  is  effective,  by  making  sure  that  questions 
are  not  avoided,  by  making  sure  that  mis- 
leading answers  are  not  given,  surely  all  the 
machinery  to  do  it  has  to  be  in  one  place. 
To  my  mind,  the  $711,000  that  the  companies 
branch  is  presently  asking  for  really  is  not 
needed  at  all  for  the  real  good  that  this 
branch  does  as  it  now  functions. 

If  we  need  a  companies  branch  at  all,  it 
should  be  in  the  same  place  as  the  effective 
control  over  companies  is  going  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

I  make  as  effective  a  plea  as  I  can  this 
morning  to  the  government  at  long  last  to 
bring  these  things  together.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  any  use  of  the  statutes  that  we  pass. 


if  there  is  any  validity  in  asking  for  returns, 
the  same  people  have  to  have  immediate 
access  to  the  returns  as  the  people  who  are 
concerned  about  enforcing  the  laws,  as  are 
concerned  about  securities  and  so  on.  I  think 
that  is  something  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
Provincial  Secretary  and  perhaps  the  Minis- 
ter of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
address   themselves  to  this  morning. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  Citizenship):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  hon.  member  who 
has  just  spoken  would  expect  that  I  would 
have  a  personal  opinion  on  this  particular 
subject.  It  is  really  a  matter  of  government 
decision  as  to  where  these  particular  func- 
tions perfonn  within  the  Ministries  as  they 
are  set  out. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  has  been  some 
discussion  about  this  in  the  press,  insofar  as 
the  relationship  or  the  functioning  of  the 
companies  branch  in  this,  or  some  other 
department  is  concerned.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  companies  branch  as  it  now 
operates  is  a  fairly  complete  unit  that  can 
function  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  or  any  Ministry 
which  the  government,  in  its  wisdom,  feels 
it  should  be  allocated  to. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  cost  of  operating 
this  branch,  I  assume,  would  be  the  same 
no  matter  where  it  was.  To  make  some  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  question  of  cost,  not 
by  way  of  giving  any  opinion  as  such  but 
simply  to  underline  one  or  two  things  which 
the  hon.  member  himself  will  know,  there  is 
more  than  just  the  commercial  type  of  incor- 
poration here.  We  have  the  social  club 
charters  and  other  matters  which  still  are 
functions  of  the  companies  branch.  Once 
again,  I  suppose  it  would  not  much  matter 
where  it  was  actually  performed. 

When  certain  questions  were  posed  for  the 
select  committee  for  its  consideration,  I  think 
some  of  the  matters  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  already  made  reference,  were  in  fact 
left  with  the  select  committee.  We  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  opinion  of  that  committee 
with  respect  to  either  the  duplication  or 
however  you  want  to  sum  up  the  particular 
difficulties.  If  you  are  talking  about  either 
the  right  or  left  hand,  I  would  like  to  be  the 
right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  would  like  to 
comment  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  govern- 
ment about  the  setup  of  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  this  field  of  company  law.    I  wel- 
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come  the  disassociation  of  a  large  number  of 
the  statutes  into  a  new  department  and  away 
from  The  Attorney  General's  Department 
because  that  department  has  been  proved 
incapable  of  dealing  adequately  with  those 
areas  related  to  markets.  It  seems  to  me  that 
having  set  up  The  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  and  carefully  left  the 
companies  branch  in  the  department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  portfolio,  that  this  was 
the  proper  decision  to  make. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  confusing  now 
if,  having  finally  estabhshed  a  department 
which  is  called  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs,  but  which  in  reality  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  finally  in  this  province  of 
seeing  to  the  honesty  of  the  market  place— 
and  if  one  looks  at  the  various  statutes  which 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Minister,  you  can 
see  that  each  one  of  them  relates  to  the 
market  place,  whether  it  is  the  used  car 
dealer  or  whether  it  is  the  real  estate  and 
business  brokers,  or  whether  it  is  the  securi- 
ties market,  or  any  of  the  other  statutes  which 
were  specifically  transferred  to  that  depart- 
ment—which is  now  finally  a  Ministry  charged 
with  the  integrity  of  markets  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  This  is  a  very  important  aspect 
■of  the  operation  of  the  commercial  world. 

If  on  top  of  that  we  were  to  transfer  in  a 
purely  administrative  function  such  as  the 
incorporation,  organization  and  dissolution  of 
companies,  we  would  clutter  up  what  is  ob- 
viously both  a  new  department  and  a  much 
needed  department  in  the  province. 

My  comments  were  directly  and  simply 
urging  the  Minister  that  should  this  sugges- 
tion come  up,  as  it  has  come  up  occasionally 
in  the  press,  that  should  it  be  seriously  can- 
vassed by  the  government,  that  he  would  put 
in  an  urgent  plea  to  keep  within  his  portfolio 
the  companies  branch.  It  is,  and  it  becomes 
more  and  more,  and  I  am  certain  as  time  goes 
on  will  become  more  and  more  simply  an 
administrative  routine  procedure  for  the  in- 
corporation and  organization  of  companies  as 
a  method  by  which  people  carry  on  their 
businesses  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Its  functions  are  entirely  separate  from,  and 
distinct  from,  those  of  such  a  department  as 
the  new  Minister's  department.  In  saying  that 
I  want  to  enlarge  a  little  bit  more  on  the  area 
of  the  companies  branch,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  matters  that  are  being  dealt  with  by 
the  select  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  first  of  all  that  the  com- 
paiiies  branch  should  be  renamed  and  at  least 
one  part  of  the  name  should  be  corporations 
branch.  We  should  eliminate  the  word  "com- 


panies'* as  such  and  substitute  the  broader 
term  "corporations",  because  at  the  present 
time  it  gives  an  unnecessarily  special  signifi- 
cance to  companies  as  such  as  distinct  from 
all  the  other  types  of  corporate  organizations 
under  which  business  or  affairs  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  carried  on  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

If  that  enlargement  were  made  we  would 
begin  to  get  the  proper  attention  to  the  cor- 
porate form  as  such,  of  doing  business  and 
not  simply  to  the  share  capital  form  of  doing 
business.  Because  many  of  the  problems  re- 
lated to  the  administrative  details  of  cor- 
porate affairs  are  common  to  all  types  of 
corporations  whether  they  be  the  members' 
clubs,  such  as  the  corporations  without  share 
capital;  whether  they  be  the  insurers;  whether 
they  be  the  cooperatives;  whether  they  be 
many  of  the  other  types  of  form  of  the  cor- 
poration used  in  the  province. 

And  as  a  result  of  this  constant  emphasis  on 
companies  we  have  lost  sight  of,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  legislation  of  this  assembly  which 
deals  with  cooperatives,  which  deals  with 
corporations  without  share  capital,  which 
deals  with  other  types  of  the  corporate  form 
of  doing  business.  Now,  if  the  Minister  would 
accept  that  proposition  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  included  amongst  his  port- 
folio very  soon  should  be  the  professional 
bodies  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  has  an  overlapping  effect  into  the  citizen- 
ship branch  of  his  department  but  that  is  not 
the  point  that  I  am  concerned  with  at  the 
moment.  We  have  floating  out  without  any 
real  legislative  control  or  direction,  or  obli- 
gation to  report  to  this  assembly,  many  pro- 
fessional bodies,  including  the  body  to  which 
the  Minister  and  I  belong,  the  law  society  of 
Upper  Canada. 

Well,  as  I  said  last  year,  and  I  believe  the 
year  before,  I  think  that  it  is  now  urgently 
important  that  a  government  department  per- 
form at  least  some  kind  of  information-collect- 
ing function  about  such  professional  bodies. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  some  member 
of  this  government  should  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  all  the  statutes 
related  to  those  professional  bodies.  Many  of 
them  are  outworn;  many  of  them  have  no 
relationship  to  the  present  day  operations  of 
professional  bodies  in  a  democratic  society; 
many  of  them  are  totally  illiberal  in  their 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  general  organi- 
zational structure.  And  certainly  the  Acts 
setting  up  those  bodies  require   a   complete 
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I  refer,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  law 
society  but  to  some  of  the  more  ancient  bodies 
such  as  the  medical  society;  such  as  the  pro- 
fessional engineers'  society;  such  as  the  insti- 
tute of  chartered  accountants— many  of  those 
bodies,  particularly  as  they  are  proliferated 
into  other  groups  which  have  achieved  a 
degree  of  self  regulation  which  has  enabled 
the  Legislature  to  give  them  this  autonomy. 

Certainly,  all  those  statutes  should  be 
reviewed  and  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
seriously  to  consider  not  only  asserting  this 
kind  of  authority  through  this  particular 
branch,  namely  the  corporations  branch  of 
the  government,  but  to  begin  to  do  at  least 
the  basic  research  which  is  required  in  order 
to  bring  the  functioning  of  such  bodies  up 
to  date.  It  may  very  well  be  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  draft  and  prepare  a  general  statute 
governing  how  professional  societies  should 
conduct  their  affairs. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  that,  bearing  in 
mind  the  historic  origins  of  some  of  the 
ancient  professions,  there  is  not  a  place  for 
saying  that  whether  they  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
architects,  professional  engineers,  opthomolo- 
gists,  or  any  particular  group  in  our  society, 
the  general  principles  governing  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  their  affairs  could 
very  well  be  the  subject  of  a  special  govern- 
ing statute. 

There  is  no  need  to  harp  upon  it  at  this 
particular  point,  but  many  of  the  members 
who  belong  to  the  legal  profession  in  this 
assembly  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  totally 
unheard  of  for  the  law  society  of  Upper 
Canada  ever  to  have  an  annual  meeting  at 
which  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  discussed 
by  the  members  who  belong  to  it;  that  the 
law  society  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  extent 
that  it  provides  any  public  discussion  of  its 
affairs  even  to  its  members,  preempts  a  por- 
tion of  the  Canadian  bar  association's  meet- 
ings or  the  Ontario  section  of  the  Canadian 
bar  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  its  financial 
statement. 

It  does  not  as  a  body  hold  an  annual 
meeting  and  I  think  in  a  society  such  as  ours 
that  at  least  this  is  ridiculous  and  that  it 
certainly  should  be  a  matter  which  some 
department  of  government  should  be  respon- 
sible for  investigating.  I  am  not  alleging  that 
there  is  any  wrongdoing  or  harm.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  they  are  out  of  keeping  with 
modern  practice.  One  of  the  things  I  would 
urge  the  Minister  to  do  is  to  institute  a  study 
of  those  professional  societies'  governing 
statutes  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  general  statute  covering  their 


activities,  the  way  they  operate  and  how  they 
perform  their  functions  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  pubHc  disclosure  of  the  affairs  of 
such  societies,  particularly  to  their  members. 

Now  rather  than  shrink  this  portfolio,  I 
think  it  has  a  very  important  function  to  per- 
form and  I  think  there  are  certain  areas  that 
could  be  added  to  it,  and  quite  properly 
added  to  it.  Again  I  am  thinking  about  the 
type  of  eflBcient  administrative  functioning 
which  I  am  certain  this  Minister,  above  all 
Ministers,  is  capable  of  introducing  into  this 
kind  of  a  department. 

We  have  had  rumours  for  some  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  finally  had  produced  in  the 
Legislature  the  personal  property  security 
bill.  Now  without  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  which  of  course  can  be  discussed  at 
the  time  when  it  is  finally  presented,  if  and 
when  it  is  presented  to  this  Legislature,  the 
basic  problem  about  the  functioning  of  an 
adequate  personal  property  security  bill  is  the 
administrative  job  of  providing  the  electronic 
system  by  which  a  person  can  go  into  any 
oflSce  of  the  county— go  into  an  office  in  each 
county  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  any  of  the  prop- 
erty in  which  he  is  dealing  is  subject  to  a 
charge  in  anyone  else's  hands  or  in  the  favour 
of  some  other  person. 

Now  this  is  an  area  where  the  commercial 
world  is  very  much  involved.  Again,  it  is 
not  just  a  question  of  the  market  place;  it  is 
a  question  of  the  mechanism  and  the  machin- 
ery and  the  setting  up  of  the  system  by 
which  this  kind  of  information  can  be  almost 
instantaneously  available  through  electronic 
devices  at  any  point  in  any  county  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Now  this  kind  of  operation  is  one  which 
I  believe  could  very  well  fall  within  the 
domain  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  It  is  a 
complicated,  but  at  the  same  time  quite 
feasible  method  of  ensuring  that  we  can  get 
up  to  date  information  in  the  commercial 
world  as  to  charges  which  are  against  any 
personal  property  which  is  entering  into 
business  transactions  of  one  kind  or  another, 
whether  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
person  who  buys  the  second-hand  car,  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  more  sophisticated  world 
of  a  floating  charge  on  all  the  assets  of  some 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security. 

I  am  one  of  the  persons  who  believe  that 
for  no  good  reason  the  personal  property 
securities  bill  has  been  bogged  down  in  this 
Legislature.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
it  is  in  one  of  the  government  departments, 
in  The  Attorney  General's  Department,  that 
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prevents  this  bill  from  being  dealt  with.  It 
is  modelled  on  a  bill  which  is  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  or  a  procedure  which  is  in 
force  in  the  United  States.  It  has  had  the 
benefit  of  some  of  the  most  competent  law- 
yers in  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  Catzman 
committee,  since  1959,  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  particular  procedure  in  Ontario. 

It  has  gone  through  numerous  revisions. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  a  conference  at 
Osgoode  Hall  when  people  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  came  to  discuss 
the  principles  of  this  bill  and  to  lend  their 
wisdom  in  the  initial  drafting.  It  has  now 
come  to  the  government  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  law  reform  commission.  So 
far  as  I  can  understand,  the  law  reform  com- 
mission in  order  to  express  its  views  on  it, 
telephoned  Mr.  Catzman  to  get  his  views. 
So  we  have  gone  in  a  complete  circuit  about 
this  bill. 

One  part  of  the  bill,  and  a  fundamental 
part,  is  setting  up  the  machinery  by  which 
the  system  can  operate.  In  the  commercial 
world  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  lawyer  or 
any  accountant  or  person  in  business  who 
does  not  think  that  this  is  a  necessity  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  seems  to  me,  of  all  the  places 
in  the  Ministry,  the  logical  place  for  this  to 
take  place  is  in  the  Provinical  Secretary's 
field. 

What  concerns  me  about  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department  is  that  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  is 
thinking  about  this  type  of  problem,  even 
though  he  has  only  been  in  office  a  short  time; 
no  indication  that  he  has  been  thinking  about 
it.  This  particular  companies  branch  has  got 
an  item  of  $632,000,  which  is  in  substance  the 
whole  of  the  vote,  because  the  total  vote  is 
only  $711,000;  that  is  an  increase  of  about 
$180,000  over  last  year  and  practically  all  of 
it,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  is  devoted  to  sal- 
aries of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  department. 

The  Minister  was  not  with  us  when  we 
visited  Albany  to  find  out  how  the  secretary 
of  state  department  functions  in  that  particu- 
lar jurisdiction  and,  regardless  of  the  legal 
differences  in  incorporation,  they  have  in 
substance  the  same  basic  problems  to  deal 
with.  The  result  of  the  information  that  we 
obtained  there  indicates  that  the  division  of 
corporations  and  state  records  in  that  state 
employs  about  80  people  to  handle  about  five 
times  the  number  of  applications  that  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  companies  branch  em- 
ploys about  115  people  to  handle. 


It  seems  to  me  that  enlarging  this  depart- 
ment in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  and 
the  salaries  which  are  paid,  not  the  level  of 
salary  for  any  individual  because  you  have  to 
have  competent  people,  is  not  the  road  by 
which  you  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
incorporations  branch  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. You  improve  it  by  mechanizing  the 
operation  because  it  is  essentially  an  adminis- 
trative operation.  In  mechanizing  it,  you  can 
provide  a  better  service.  It  may  cost  addi- 
tional dollars,  but  those  would  be  spent  for 
a  worthwhile  purpose,  and  that  is  to  mech- 
anize the  department  and  have  it  function 
properly. 

If  there  is  any  merit  in  taking  into  account 
the  mechanization  of  the  personal  property 
security  law  as  well  under  the  aegis  of  this 
particular  department,  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  Minister  comment,  not  only  about  the 
specific  views  which  I  have  expressed  about 
matters  which  should  come  under  his  depart- 
ment, but  his  views  as  to  what  he  is  doing, 
what  plans  he  has  in  order  to  mechanize  that 
department  and  to  get  it  functioning  as 
quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  with  the 
most  up-to-date  machinery  and  equipment. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  im- 
portant aspects  of  this  particular  department. 
I  simply  sum  up  by  saying  that  I  think  the 
branch  has  to  be  re-named  corporations 
branch  and  something  else  to  cover  this  other 
aspect  of  the  administration  of  the  personal 
property  securities  bill.  I  think  that  it  must 
take  under  its  purview  and  give  much  more 
emphasis  to  the  legislation  affecting  other 
types  of  corporations  rather  than  simply  the 
companies  with  share  capital,  or  the  ordinary 
commerciRl  comDanies.  It  must  take  under  its 
purview  the  question  of  these  corporate  pro- 
fessional bodies  to  find  out  and  to  analvze  and 
to  look  at  the  statutes  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  general  Act  governing 
the  procedures  of  such  societies  so  that  they 
will  be  responsive  to  and  adapted  to  a  modern 
democratic  society.  I  would  appreciate  the 
Ministers  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
one  or  two  observations  should  be  made.  In 
the  first  place,  may  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
who  has  just  spoken  that  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  he  enunciates,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  officials  of  the  department, 
to  see  the  practical  implication  of  what  he 
suggests. 

To  be  specific  insofar  as  the  comments  he 
has  made  are  concerned,  and  with  particular 
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reference  to  the  mechanization  that,  as  I  have 
understood  the  member,  he  felt  were  per- 
haps additional  responsibihties  assigned  to  the 
secretariat  of  government,  it  would  give  more 
reason  for  moving  into  these  other  fields.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  remind  him  that  one  of  the 
things  we  look  for  from  the  select  committee 
report  is,  in  fact,  the  opinion  of  this  all-party 
committee  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  incor- 
poration. Although  he  was  very  fair  to  point 
out  when  he  was  making  the  comparisons,  it 
is  in  fact,  a  different  method,  perhaps  aggra- 
vated somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  secretary 
of  state's  office,  to  which  he  made  reference, 
is  not  involved  in  annual  returns,  as  we  have 
them  here.  Of  course,  there  is  this  compli- 
cated names  procedure  business  that  we  have 
as  well  which  in  many  cases,  I  would  sug- 
gest, would  defy  some  of  this  mechanical 
approach.  When  you  really  get  down  to  it, 
it  does  require  some  personal  attention  in 
searching  and  sifting.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
the  department  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
methods  by  which  it  can  increase  efficiency 
if  at  all  possible. 

We  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  we  have 
the  final  answer  with  a  staff  of  some  115,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  working 
under  the  conditions  they  do  with  respect  to 
the  tremendous  request  for  names  and  other 
modes  of  incorporation  to  which  you  make 
reference. 

I  might  sum  up  by  saying  that  these  obser- 
vations will  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
study  these  matters  further  in  the  hope  tliat 
we  might  work  out  something  which  would, 
in  fact,  increase  if  possible  the  efficiency  of 
the  department  in  this  secretarial  and  routine 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  add  a  thought  by 
way  of  support  to  my  colleague,  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  first  portion  of  his  remarks  with  which 
I  am  a  little  more  familiar— I  am  not  nearly 
so  learned  in  the  latter  portion. 

I  think  that  the  problems  we  have  been 
having  with  corporate  professional  bodies  in 
this  province  have  become  almost  congeni- 
tal. They  give  rise  to  very  real  concern  from 
time  to  time,  both  on  the  floor  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  in  the  broader  public  domain. 
There  is  very  real  justification  for  some 
branch  of  government  stepping  in  and  taking 
authoritative  control,  in  the,  sense  that  one 


evolves  specific  statutes  with  major  principles 
such  as  reporting  to  the  Legislature  and 
legislative  accountability  for  actions,  and  that 
these  things  come  within  some  given  branch 
of  some  given  department  and  the  more  one 
thinks  of  it,  the  more  it  becomes  obvious  that 
this  branch  in  this  department  is  indeed  the 
relevant  place. 

It  is  a  brave  man,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Let  me  say  of  the  Minister— it  is  a  brave  man 
indeed  who  would  venture  forth  where  mere 
mortals  fear  to  tread,  which  is  always  true 
of  these  professional  societies.  They  have 
about  them  a  mystique  which  is  almost  im- 
penetrable and  it  will  take  a  man  of  the  sub- 
stance and  depth  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
to  lock  horns,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  It  has 
to  be  done  by  someone  and  he  is  obviously 
the  person  to  do  it. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  for  a 
short  period  of  time  on  the  select  committee 
on  youth,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  how  formid- 
able his  personality  is  and  how  easily  cowed 
and  submissive  the  professional  societies 
would  become  in  his  presence.  So  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  appropriate  to  step  in 
and  lay  down  the  law.    I  urge  him  to  do  it. 

I  urge  him  to  do  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
what  we  really  have— if  I  can  put  it  to  the 
Minister— is  a  series  of  self-perpetuating  oli- 
garchies. That  is  what  has  happened  in 
several  of  the  professional  groups  and  they 
are  entirely  contemptuous  of,  and  frequently 
impervious  to,  public  censure  or  demands 
from  within  their  own  professions,  and  some 
way  in  this  Legislature  we  have  to  remove 
that  component  of  indifference  which  has 
l)ecome  characteristic  of  many  of  these  pro- 
fessional bodies.  They  have  a  certain  struc- 
ture of  committees  which  serve  merely  to 
perpetuate  the  establishment  that  has  taken 
control  of  the  profession.  They  can  effec- 
tively choke  dissent,  and  indeed,  the  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  is  a  very  striking 
example  of  how  it  is  possible  to  choke  dissent 
so  that  even  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  has  to 
say  to  the  Legislature,  *T  am  only  one  of  18 
members  on  the  board  of  governors  and  I  am 
therefore  rendered  helpless  in  this  particular 
situation." 

I  would  say,  to  support  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  real  overhaul  in  this  area  and 
nothing  would  be  more  refreshing  than  this 
Cabinet  Minister  stepping  in  rather  than  our 
having  to  turn  to  individual  departments  for 
individual  professions  which  is  often  unsatis- 
factory; or  to  the  human  rights  code  which 
frequently  cannot  take  hold' of  the  situation 
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or,  indeed,  setting  up  committees  like  the 
committee  on  the  healing  arts,  which  is  really 
an  effective  way  of  siphoning  off  discontent, 
rather  than  coming  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
Thus  the  overhaul  of  the  statutory  obliga- 
tions is  obviously  relevant;  and  I  urge  it  on 
the  Minister  strongly. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  puts  his  mind 
to  it,  something  coherent  will  emerge. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  take  exception  to  the  proposition  that 
was  put  forth  both  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  and  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

I  do  not  agree  that  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
rate department  estabhshed  for  companies 
or  for  a  corporation  branch;  nor  do  I  agree 
that  the  exercise  of  a  function  now  carried 
out  by  the  Provincial  Secretary,  with  refer- 
ence to  companies,  is  an  administrative  one; 
nor  do  I  agree  that  it  will  eventually  evolve 
into  simply  an  administrative  one. 

We  often  hear  the  remark,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  person's  right  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  At  the  present 
time  I  would  describe  this  government  as  not 
simply  being  left-handed  in  a  right-handed 
individual,  but  more  like  the  Indian  god, 
Vishnu,  who  has  eight  arms,  and  none  of 
these  eight  arms  knows  what  the  other  seven 
are   doing. 

For  instance,  take  the  companies  branch. 
They  issue  the  charters— and  I  disagree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  that  this  is 
an  administrative  task.  Today,  with  gov- 
ernments passing  more  and  more  and  more 
regulations  regarding  financial  affairs,  and 
continually  changing  The  Income  Tax  Act, 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting their  clients'  interests  are  practically 
going  out  of  their  minds  finding  ways  to 
circumvent  this  legislation  coming  down. 

It  is  a  principle  of  our  law  that  although 
you  cannot  evade  paying  income  tax,  you 
can  so  govern  your  affairs  that  you  can  avoid 
paying  income  tax;  and  the  more  regulations 
that  come  down  with  reference  to  taxation, 
the  more  the  lawyers  burn  the  midnight  oil 
trying  to  find  ways  of  getting  around  these 
regulations,  so  that  whereas  one  time,  per- 
haps, the  types  of  applications  for  charters 
that  came  before  the  Provincial  Secretary 
could  have  been  put  into  computer  form, 
that  no  longer  applies.  You  not  only  have 
class  A  and  B  shares  now— I  think  they  are 
probably  down  to  W,  X,  Y  and  Z. 


So  it  is  not  an  administrative  function.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  function  that  The  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  Department  finds  itself 
dealing  with.  However,  I  can  find  no  justifi- 
cation for  this  particular  department  being  a 
separate  department.  The  government  has 
seen  fit  to  set  up  a  Department  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  one  can  divorce  corporations  or 
companies  and  their  incorporations  and  the 
particular  powers  given  to  them  in  their 
charters  from  financial  and  commercial  affairs, 
because  they  are  set  up  for  that  one  purpose, 
to  carry  on  financial  and  commercial  affairs. 

If  anything,  all  the  functions  which  involve 
financial  and  commercial  affairs  should  be 
centralized  under  one  department.  At  the 
present  time.  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  issues  the  charter;  they  look  after 
the  annual  returns.  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department,  however,  is  charged  with  seeing 
that  the  corporate  tax  is  paid  and  that  income 
tax  returns  are  filed. 

Now  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  comes  into  the  picture  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  has  abdicated  all  its 
responsibilities  with  reference  to  companies, 
their  formation  and  their  operations. 

So  here  we  have  at  least  four  arms  to  this 
monster.  It  should  be  under  one  department, 
as  I  have  stated,  because  one  of  the  strongest 
weapons  that  any  department  could  have  to 
covern  the  conduct  of  our  citizens  and  their 
dealing  with  the  populace  is  the  cancellation 
or  the  suspension  of  a  charter,  if  they  misbe- 
have. And  who  is  going  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  exercise  such  function  or  to  deter- 
mine if  such  a  function  should  be  exercised, 
than  The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs?  They,  therefore,  should  be 
charged  with  the  total  responsibility  of  look- 
ing after  companies  and  corporations  and 
their  winding  up  and  so  on. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  been  com- 
plaining that  the  government  is  creating  too 
many  portfolios.  If  one  adds  to  the  number 
of  portfolios  that  there  are  now  in  this  govern- 
ment, the  number  of  members  on  the  gov- 
ernment side  who  hold  chairmanships  of 
different  boards  and  commissions,  who  in 
essence  you  might  say  are  Ministers  without 
portfolios  or  Ministers  with  a  brief,  it  encom- 
passes almost  half  of  the  members  on  the 
government  side.  Eventually,  if  this  continues 
we  are  going  to  reach  the  situation  where 
there  are  going  to  be  nothing  but  chiefs,  no 
Indians  whatsoever.  It  is  becoming  top  heavy 
with  these  chiefs;  it  is  about  time  room  was 
left  for  a  few  Indians  over  there. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  too  many  of  them 
right  now.  We  are  going  to  knock  most  of 
them  out  in  the  next  election. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  have  an  indication  that  at 
least  we  concern  ourselves  with  that  particular 
aspect  of  our  community,  no  one  else  seems  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  companies  branch 
out  of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  place  it  in  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  where  I 
submit  it  rightfully  belongs,  and  place  The 
Citizenship  Department  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  marriage  office  under 
the  Attorney  General— because  after  all  he  is 
passing  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
divorce  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties  have 
gone  through  and  which  necessitated  the 
application  for  another  licence,  there  would 
be  little  if  any  justification  for  this  depart- 
ment existing.  I  assure  the  hon.  Minister  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for  him, 
but  I  still  take  the  position  that  this  depart- 
ment is  redundant,  that  it  was  set  up  simply 
to  create  another  department.  Certain  respon- 
sibilities or  semi-responsibilities,  quasi-respon- 
sibilities,  were  given  to  this  department  to 
justify  its  existence.  If  the  government  does 
face  up  to  its  problems,  it  will  do  away  with 
this  department  and  put  the  responsibilities 
now  within  this  department  into  other  depart- 
ments where  they  rightfully  belong.  This 
would  also  apply  to  another  department  about 
which  I  shall  be  speaking  on  another  occasion. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  must  take  objection  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  two  hon.  members 
who  spoke  before  me  and  disagree  with  them 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  it  seems  to  be  the  day  when  the 
speakers  are  disagreeing  with  the  previous 
speakers,  I  rise  at  this  point  to  disagree  in 
large  part  with  the  member  for  Bracondale. 

He,  as  I  am,  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  in  my  obligations  and  duties  in  the 
profession  with  respect  to  the  incorporation 
of  companies,  I  have  found  that  the  bulk  of 
the  work  in  the  private  companies  is  basically 
an  administrative  task.  It  really  would  not 
come  with  any  degree  of  regularity  under 
The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs.  I  would  disagree  whole- 
heartedly on  that  particular  point. 

In  addition,  the  difiiculty  with  which  we 
are  faced  in  this  particular  department,  is  the 
major  difference  between  incorporating  com- 
panies in  our  province  as  opposed  to  certain 


other  jurisdictions.  It  arises  with  respect  to 
the  share  structures.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  example,  which  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  select  committee  on  company  law,  visited 
in  company  with  the  other  members,  99  per 
cent  of  all  the  companies  incorporated  had 
a  share  structure  that  was  similar,  200  no 
par  value  shares.  This  does  not  apply  because 
of  our  income  tax  regulations  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  therewith. 

I  feel  that  the  companies  branch  in  our 
province  is  as  effective  a  group  as  can  be 
expected  in  the  circumstances.  I  certainly 
trust  that  some  of  the  recommendations 
brought  down  from  our  select  committee  on 
company  law  will  be  brought  into  being 
within  that  department  and  these  changes 
will  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  department. 
I  do  feel  that  the  department  with  respect 
to  the  companies  branch  is  handling  it 
properly  and  it  should  not  be  transferred 
to  The  Department  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs. 

Vote  1702  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1703: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  citizen- 
ship branch,  I  address  my  remarks  again  to 
the  Minister.  The  esteem  which  I  have  for 
him  plus  the  fact  that  he  is  a  new  Minister, 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  citizen- 
ship branch  could  now  become  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  communication  of  citizen- 
ship values  amongst  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  My  recommendation,  or  my 
suggestion,  would  be  that  the  emphasis  on 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language  should 
be  shifted  somewhere  else.  Probably  The 
Department  of  Education  may  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  citizenship  branch  because 
I  assume  a  properly  operating  citizenship 
branch  would  know  and  be  able  to  highlight 
the  areas  of  need  for  instruction  in  the  English 
language.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  citizenship 
branch  has  got  completely  immersed  in  the 
problem  of  teaching  the  English  language  to 
people  who  come  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  the  kind  of  citizenship 
operation  which  presumably  led  the  fathers  of 
Confederation  to  give  a  divided  jurisdiction  in 
citizenship  between  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments. 

One  of  the  areas— and  again  it  is  a  question 
of  reorganizing  departments  of  government— 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  Ontario 
human  rights  code  is  in  The  Department  of 
Labour.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  values 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  human 
rights  code  are  specifically  values  related  to 
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citizenship,  that  in  this  society  we  want  to 
have  a  non-discriminatory  society  and  an 
open  society.  Now  there  are  real  functions  of 
citizenship  which  can  be  accomplished 
through  this  department  other  than  this  con- 
tinuous emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language,  important  as  that  is. 

If  one  were  to  transfer  the  Ontario  human 
rights  commission  to  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  as  the  Minister  said 
earlier,  it  is  undoubtedly  not  his  purview  to 
reorganize  all  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  I  think  the  logic  of 
the  connection  between  the  Ontario  human 
rights  code  and  the  work  under  the  Ontario 
human  rights  code  and  the  citizenship 
branch  will  be  obvious  to  the  Minister,  and 
he  could  very  well  do  more  in  areas  related 
to  human  rights  in  this  province  through  this 
branch  than  can  now  be  done  through  The 
Department  of  Labour.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Ontario  human  rights  code  is  an  adjunct 
of  The  Department  of  Labour,  and  was 
placed  there  for  reasons  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  substance  of  what  the  human 
rights  code  is  attempting  to  accomplish. 

The  Minister  knows,  as  we  all  know,  that 
the  philosophy  or  tradition  behind  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Ontario  human  rights  code 
has  been  one  of  conciliation  of  individual 
instances  of  discrimination  in  the  province 
with,  on  rare  occasions,  a  case  being  taken 
to  the  courts  to  assert  the  principle  of  non- 
discrimination in  Ontario  society. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
member,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  think 
his  comments  would  be  more  properly  dealt 
with  under  The  Department  of  Labour.  We 
have  nothing  before  us  at  the  present  time 
dealing  with  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
going  to  be  spent  on  the  human  rights  code. 
We  have  only  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  Citizenship  before  us;  we  have 
no  money  estimate  before  us  at  the  present 
time  for  the  human  rights  code. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pro- 
ceed now  to  the  connection  with  the  citizen- 
ship branch.  I  thought  the  relationship 
between  the  values  which  led  to  the  human 
rights  code  were  values  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  some  function  of  citi- 
zenship and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was 
suggesting  that  the  human  rights  code  might 
very  properly  come  under  this  Minister's  de- 
partment. I  was  pointing  out  that  the  emphasis 
on  human  relations  in  the  human  rights  code 
has  been  to  pigeonhole  the  operation  of  that 
commission  in  this  area  of  conciliating  indi- 
vidual disputes. 


I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  part 
of  the  function  of  a  Minister  of  Citizenship, 
if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  is  to  look  with  great 
care  and  with  great  scholarship  and  ability  at 
the  whole  area  of  discrimination  and  section- 
alism and  compartmentalization  of  the  society 
which  is  taking  place  so  obviously  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  The  communication  between 
various  ethnic  groups  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  something  much  less  than  fluid;  we  pay 
at  least  open  tribute  to  the  values  which  are 
supposedly  encompassed  in  the  term  citizen- 
ship, but  there  are  many  studies,  including 
the  study  which  was  made  or  which  is  under- 
way by  the  assistant  director  of  the  human 
rights  commission  to  show  that  there  is  a 
very  wide  area  of  discrimination  in  attitude 
and  in  thought  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
which  is  in  fact  reflecting  itself  in  inter- 
group    cultural   relationships    in    the    society. 

Many  of  the  things  which  this  Minister 
can  do  are  related,  in  my  view,  in  the  field 
of  citizenship  to  this  problem.  I  would  think 
that  the  constant  emphasis  on  teaching  the 
English  language  prevents  adequate  consid- 
eration being  given  to  the  other  and  larger 
questions  which  are  now  pressing  very  much 
on  our  society,  particularly  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  It  is  just  no  longer  simply  a 
question  of  the  absorption  of  ethnic  groups 
into  the  sort  of  established  traditional  society 
of  Ontario  by  teaching  them  the  English  lan- 
guage so  that  some  individuals  may  become 
absorbed.  It  is  in  fact  an  overview  of  the 
society  as  we  see  it,  divided  as  it  is  between 
various  groupings,  many  of  which  have  no 
method  of  communication  from  one  group  to 
another.  In  this  field  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Citizenship,  if  the  title  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all,  should  direct  his  attention. 

The  other  area— and  we  touched  on  it 
briefly  in  the  questions  related  to  the  legal 
aid  plan,  but  it  is  not  limited  only  to  the 
legal  aid  plan— is  that  there  should  be  speci- 
fic brochures  advising  people  in  all  the 
languages.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  at 
least  eight  or  ten  languages  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  people  have  to  have  a 
communication  in  their  own  tongue  if  they 
are  to  know  what  their  rights  are,  what 
advantages  are  open  to  them  under  the  legis- 
lation of  this  province,  so  that  they  can  get 
the  full  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  just  sufficient  to  put  out 
a  brochure  stating  in  general  propositions 
what  their  rights  and  privileges  are;  it  is  an 
opportunity  to  set  out  in  definitive  brochures 
just    what    they    do    about    their    problems. 
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Such  as,  for  example,  if  they  have  an  immi- 
gration problem,  what  do  they  do  about  it? 
If  they  have  a  question  about  learning  the 
English  language,  what  do  they  do  about  it? 
If  they  have  a  question  about  how  they  go 
about  legal  aid,  and  what  area  of  legal  advice 
is  available  to  them,  or  will  be  available  to 
them  under  the  new  plan,  then,  sir,  they 
can  understand  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  legal 
aid  scheme  related  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  you  are  up  in  the  magistrate's  court, 
but  that  it  has  a  much  wider  connotation  in 
the  solution  of  the  legal  aspects  of  their 
everyday  problems  in  the  civil  side  of  the 
law. 

The  same  problem  applied  in  the  case  of 
OMSIP.  My  concern— I  was  quite  happy 
about  the  fact  that  OMSIP  was  broadly  pub- 
lished throughout  the  province  of  Ontario— 
but  I  had  the  sensation  that  the  compulsion 
operating  on  the  government  was  that  they 
had  to  get  membership  in  the  scheme  in 
order  to  make  it  function  actuarily  and  this 
was  the  reason  for  the  elaborate  advertising 
campaign.  In  the  legal  aid  plan,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  compulsion  does  not  exist  and 
therefore  there  is  no  impetus  coming  from 
the  government  to  notify  and  to  communicate 
with  people  from  other  ethnic  groups  who 
will  have  many  of  these  legal  problems  in  the 
civil  sense  that  could  be  solved  by  an  ade- 
quate scheme. 

My  thoughts,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  neither 
sophisticated  nor  new.  They  are  quite  rudi- 
mentary, but  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
this  Department  of  Citizenship,  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  exist  at  all  should  have  some 
function  other  than  the  simple  function  which 
so  far  under  the  predecessor  Minister  seemed 
to  preoccupy  its  time.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
same  thrust  for  the  activities  of  this  depart- 
ment, The  Department  of  Citizenship,  is  going 
to  continue,  because  again  under  the  citizen- 
ship branch,  we  note  that  the  total  is  $631,000. 

Now,  if  it  is  to  merit  the  designation  of  a 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  spending  $631,000  of  which 
$418,000  is  teaching  costs,  then  you  can  get 
some  idea  about  the  concern  which  we  have 
about  this  department.  The  actual  increase 
from  last  year,  as  far  as  I  can  determine, 
is  all  devoted  to  an  increase  in  teaching  costs 
—about  $150,000  odd,  and  all  devoted  again 
to  this  important  area  of  teaching,  but  an 
area  which  should  quite  properly  be  under 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis). 

I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  com- 
ment on  those  remarks. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  dehghted  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
for  Bruce  wanted  to  speak  on  the  same  point? 

Mr.  Ben:  Nlr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  speaking 

on  it.  .' ;  .  ; 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  same  point?  Per- 
haps it  might  be  as  well  for  the  Minister  to 
respond  after  the  other  members  take  part, 
if  he  will,  please.  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  starting  to 
pop  almost  every  time  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  does,  and  I  am  afraid  that  once 
again  I  must  disagree  with  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions that  he  has  brought  forward  for  the 
consideration  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

I  agree  in  one  regard,  in  that  I  question 
whether  this  department  should  exist  at  all. 
He  himself  pointed  out  that  the  largest 
expenditure  here  comes  through  education, 
and  therefore  education  rightfully  belongs 
under  the  department  of  that  name.  Teaching 
costs,  rather.  So  I  would  agree  with  him 
that,  with  reference  to  teaching,  it  belongs 
under  The  Department  of  Education. 

What  does  that  leave  after  we  take  away 
teaching?  Certainly  we  do  not  have  what 
could  be  called  any  sort  of  a  recruiting  pro- 
gramme to  bring  immigrants  into  Ontario, 
because  I  know  of  no  oflBce  that  has  been 
estabhshed  by  the  department,  aside  from  an 
oflBce  they  have  in  Great  Britain.  So  that 
certainly  is  not  their  prime  concern. 

With  reference  to  the  human  rights  code, 
the  points  that  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  stressed  are  to  my  way  of  thinking  social 
problems  because  we  have  discrimination 
through  ignorance,  ignorance  of  custom,  ignor- 
ance of  background  of  people,  lack  of  educa- 
tion in  many  instances.  If  the  human  rights 
code  belongs  under  any  department,  and  if 
this  particular  aspect  of  The  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department— citizenship— belongs  in  any 
department,  then  I  would  suggest  that  it 
belongs  under  what  is  going  to  be  called, 
after  the  passing  of  the  bill  before  this  House, 
social  and  family  services.  Because,  as  I 
pointed  out,  discrimination,  because  of  age 
or  religion,  is  something  that  comes  back  to 
lack  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  social  problem  that 
we  are  facing  today. 

Whether  it  is  discrimination  because  families 
have  children,  or  whether  it  is  discrimination 
because  of  colour,  sir,  or  whether  it  is  dis- 
crimination because  of  age  or  religion,  it  is  a 
social  problem.   As  the  doctor  pointed  out  to 
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the  standing  committee  when  we  were  study- 
ing the  human  rights  code,  education  is  the 
best  weapon  they  have  to  fight  discrimination. 

So  I  would  go  along  with  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  to  the  extent 
that  perhaps  enforcement  of  this  code  could 
be  taken  out  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
and  put  into  Citizenship.  But  I  would  go 
further  and  say  that  The  Department  of  Citi- 
zenship should  be  put  under  the  control  of 
The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Serv- 
ices. 

The  education  aspect,  as  the  member  for 
Riverdale  has  stated,  should  come  under  The 
Department  of  Education,  and  this  is  just 
another  argument  to  support  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  department  that  is  redundant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
votes,  certainly  in  this  department,  and  it 
could  be  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
to  come  before  this  House.  I  know  that  on 
the  face  of  it  it  only  seems  a  small  amount, 
but  it  brings  forth  this  matter  of  the  old 
adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure",  and  I  feel  that  we  are  not 
doing  nearly  enough  to  assist  the  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  Ontario  and  particularly 
to  Toronto,  during  the  last  few  years. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  the  immigrants  who  have  come  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  came  from  southern  Europe 
where  they  have  not  had  the  same  standard 
of  education  that  we  have  here.  In  my  grand- 
father's day  if  you  had  a  grade  8  education, 
you  had  a  good  education  and  that  is  all  that 
was  needed.  Well,  there  are  many  small 
communities  in  Italy  where  a  grade  6  edu- 
cation is  considered  a  good  education.  It 
simply  is  not  good  enough  in  our  modem 
society. 

Now  The  Department  of  Citizenship  is 
dealing  with  these  people  and  I  agree  with 
what  has  been  said  and  that  is  that  this 
should  really  be  handled  in  many  respects 
through  The  Department  of  Education,  but  it 
is  in  the  Provincial  Secretary's  hands  as  the 
Minister  of  Citizenship  and  it  is  up  to  him 
to  look  after  it.  You  and  I  know  that  we 
may  talk  about  segregation,  but  so  much 
segregation  comes  from  the  economic  dif- 
ferences. If  people  have  the  same  cultural 
standards  and  the  same  interests,  no  matter 
where  their  grandfathers  came  from,  it  does 
not  make  that  much  difference.  And  we  see 
this  as  Toronto,  particularly,  becomes  more 
cosmopolitan  all  the  time. 


But  what  concerns  me  and  what  is  so  obvi- 
ous is  that  many  of  the  children  who  cannot 
speak  English  are  at  a  tremendous  disadvan- 
tage when  they  go  into  our  schools.  They 
simply  are  not  going  to  grasp  the  subjects, 
and  they  are  not  now  grasping  them.  And 
the  difficulties  cause  a  heavy  dropout  among 
the  immigrants  from  southern  Europe. 

It  is  not  that  they  are  not  as  smart  as 
everybody  else;  it  is  simply  that  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity.  And  I  suggest  that 
if  any  of  us  had  to  go  to  Italy  and  had  sud- 
denly to  take  a  course  and  we  did  not  know 
Italian,  naturally  we  would  not  grasp  the 
subjects.  But  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  there 
are  now  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people, 
particularly  the  children,  who  are  going  to  be 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  to  themselves 
and  to  our  own  community. 

If  we  spend  money  now  teaching  these 
people,  particularly  the  children,  and  in  up- 
grading them  we  will  in  the  long  run  save 
the  taxpayer  a  lot  of  money  and  give  the 
people  who  are  here  as  immigrants  a  far 
better  opportunity  to  live  a  better  life.  After 
all,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  if  people 
are  better  educated  they  earn  more  money 
and  they  pay  more  taxes  and  they  are  a  good 
investment.  Just  as  many  of  us  who  had  our 
way  paid  through  university  when  we  were 
discharged  from  the  forces  certainly  pay  far 
more  income  taxes  than  we  would  if  we  still 
had  some  of  the  jobs  we  had  before  World 
War  II. 

It  is  good  business  for  government  to  invest 
in  education  and  we  particularly  have  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  this  field  of  training 
and  upgrading  the  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  Canada  in  recent  years.  We  know 
that  the  children  when  they  go  home  are  not 
particularly  speaking  the  English  language. 
They  do  not  have  the  same  opportunity  or 
the  cultural  background  that  we  have  here 
in  Ontario.  And  if  these  people  are  going  to 
live  in  our  community  and  if  they  are  going 
to  have  any  type  of  future,  they  will  have  to 
become  part  of  the  culture  of  Ontario  and  of 
Canada. 

The  vast  majority  of  them  want  this,  or 
they  would  not  have  come  here  in  the  first 
place.  As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again, 
nearly  always  it  is  the  more  aggressive  and 
the  more  hard-working  who  will  come  to 
Canada.  They  think  for  themselves;  they 
want  a  better  hfe  and  they  look  around  and 
go  to  those  places  where  they  feel  they  can 
better  themselves.  They  want  to  better  them- 
selves and  we  know  from  the  studies  under- 
taken that  many  of  these  people  would  attend 
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classes  if  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  some 
of  our  buildings  were  not  used  to  the  extent 
that  they  could  have  been. 

I  admit  that  this  has  been  improved  in  the 
last  year,  and  through  the  study  carried  out 
by  the  international  institute  and  financed  by 
this  department,  I  believe,  or  at  least  in  part 
financed  by  this  department,  that  we  learned 
a  lot  about  the  immigrants  and  their  needs 
and  that  they  are  wilHng  to  work.  But  I 
suggest  that  if  you  had  to  get  up  and  be  at 
work  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  did  not  get 
home  until  seven  at  night,  you  just  would  not 
feel  like  going  to  night  school.  And  this  is 
something  we  have  to  consider  about  these 
people  who  want  to  go  to  night  school  and 
learn:  that  they  work  tremendously  long 
hours  because  of  the  jobs  they  have. 

In  some  cases,  in  order  to  get  by,  they  have 
two  jobs.  But  still  it  is  utterly  important  in 
the  long  run  for  the  future  of  this  country 
that  we  be  very  aggressive  in  going  after  this 
problem,  because  if  you  develop  one  ghetto 
in  one  particular  part  of  the  city  or  of  the 
province,  it  is  going  to  be  with  you  for  many, 
many  years.  And  certainly  our  experience  as 
a  province  shows  that  the  German  settlement 
in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area  has  grown 
and  nobody  tries  to  decide  if  a  Wintermeyer 
or  a  Diefenbaker  is  part  of  an  ethnic  group; 
they  are  part  of  the  community  and  it  is 
because  they  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
and  get  ahead  that  they  became  tremendous 
assets  to  this  country  of  ours. 

But  I  feel  there  is  a  strong  danger  that,  as 
things  are  progressing  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
we  who  have  been  settled  here  and  are 
maybe  fortunate  in  many  respects  that  our 
grandparents  came  here  and  our  great  grand- 
parents, we  who  have  not  had  these  problems, 
as  individuals  we  are  not  taking  enough 
interest  in  the  problems  that  the  immigrants 
have.  And  it  is  because  the  public  do  not 
take  enough  interest  that  governments  do  not 
move,  and  this  government  is  not  showing 
nearly  enough  leadership  in  this  problem  or 
they  would  not  come  out  with  such  a  small 
estimate  on  this  particular  item  of  the  citizen- 
ship branch. 

Because  this  is  a  growing  country,  this  is  a 
vital  department.  And  when  you  bear  in  mind 
that  72  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  in  Canada 
have  an  education  of  grade  eight  or  less,  well 
most  of  these  immigrants  have  an  education 
of  grade  eight  or  less.  Some  of  them  have 
much  less,  and  that  means  that  immediately 
there  is  any  type  of  economic  recession  these 
people  are  going  to  be  thrown  on  relief  rolls. 


Well,  if  we  are  going  to  look  to  the  future, 
the  job  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  upgraded 
and  have  an  opportunity. 

A  heavy  responsibility  has  fallen  on  the 
school  authorities  in  Metropohtan  Toronto. 
They  are  bearing  a  far  greater  burden  than 
they  should  bear  and  the  province  is  letting 
Metropolitan  Toronto  down  in  not  assisting 
more  in  the  education  of  the  immigrants  that 
have  arrived  here,  particularly  in  the  Metro- 
pohtan Toronto  area.  You  can  imagine  in 
some  sections  of  Toronto,  the  tremendous 
problem  that  the  teachers  have  in  dealing 
with  children  who  cannot  understand  Enghsh. 
This  means  extra  classes. 

There  should  be  money  for  smaller  classes 
and  more  teachers,  but  it  costs  money  and  it 
is  getting  well  over  $1  milhon  extra.  There 
was  talk  that  one  of  our  schools  for  teaching 
the  Enghsh  language  would  close  down  be- 
cause funds  were  not  available. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Our  only  school. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  our  only  school.  Metro- 
politan Toronto  says  that  it  is  going  to  find 
the  money,  but  again  it  is  the  old  problem 
of  raising  the  taxes  of  the  property  owners 
and  this  simply  is  not  good  enough.  Because 
it  means  that  the  city  of  Toronto  or  Metro- 
politan Toronto  as  much  as  they  might  want 
to  help,  are  trying  to  pare  their  budgets  all 
the  time  and  this  is  not  a  place  where  the 
budget  should  be  pared. 

And  one  thing  that  annoys  me  when  I  read 
the  estimates— if  you  go  back  on  one  of  the 
earlier  votes  on  this  department  and  you  see 
that  the  Canadian  bar  association  got  $14,000 
for  their  banquet  or  whatever  we  had— 
incidentally,  being  a  lawyer  I  know  if  I  go 
to  it,  it  is  tax  exempt— and  yet  under  this 
particular  vote  we  see  the  international  in- 
stitute for  teaching  get  about  $12,000.  Our 
sense  of  values  in  this  particular  department 
is  contrary  to  common  sense,  because  you 
and  I  know  that  the  average  lawyer  can  buy 
his  own  meal,  but  a  lot  of  these  people  of  the 
international  institute  certainly  need  a  lot 
more  help. 

Now  I  hope  with  a  new  Minister  we  give 
this  particular  situation  far  more  vigorous 
leadership.  Maybe  being  a  young  Tory,  he 
might  not  be  as  Tory  as  some  of  the  other 
Tories,  but  this  is  a  vital  vote.  I  know  it  is 
less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  but  it  is 
going  to  directly  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  right  here  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  to  say  nothing  of  what  we 
call   the   golden  horseshoe  from   Oshawa  to 
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Niagara  Falls,  where  so  many  of  these  people 
find  their  homes. 

And  it  is  going  to  affect  government  ex- 
pense for  years  to  come,  and  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  invest  your  money  where  it 
should  be,  invest  it  now  in  the  young  people 
who  are  here,  who  are  born  here,  and  come 
from  the  newly  immigrant  families,  and 
particularly  the  young  men  who  have  just 
arrived  in  this  country.  They  have  come 
because  they  want  to  get  ahead.  Let  us 
encourage  them  not  only  for  their  sakes  but 
for  our  own  sakes. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  one  looks  at  the  title  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  Department  of  Citizenship,  I 
wonder  just  what  the  Minister  or  his  pre- 
decessors have  done  to  try  to  get  citizens  into 
this  province  of  Ontario.  Previous  speakers 
have  dealt  more  or  less  with  immigrants,  as  to 
what  has  happened  to  them  in  this  province 
once  they  have  gotten  here,  and  have  sug- 
gested that  the  language  and  education  facili- 
ties should  be  bettered.  With  this  I  certainly 
agree.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  am  reminded 
that  some  10  years  ago  when  the  now  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare  was  sent  by  the  then 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province  to  Hungary 
to  try  to  help  some  of  those  people  in  their 
dire  need  to  get  out  of  that  unfortunate 
country  at  that  time,  and  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  getting  many  of  these  Hungarians 
to  come  to  the  province  of  Ontario  as  citizens  — 
and  good  ones  they  have  been  indeed— from 
there  on  there  was  a  tendency  by  this  gov- 
ernment, and  more  particularly  by  this 
department,  to  take  credit  for  the  thousands 
of  immigrants  who  have  come  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  would  be  one  of  the  first 
who  would  be  willing  to  give  that  credit  if  I 
thought  it  were  justified.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  want  to  go  on  record  myself— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  hestitate  to  interrupt  the 
member  but  I  think  he  is  dealing  with  the 
immigration  branch  which  properly  would 
come  under  Economics  and  Development. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  voting  here  now 
from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship,  and  it  is 
in  connection  with  vote  1703.  I  think  the 
member  will  find  as  far  as  the  immigration 
branch  itself  is  concerned,  it  will  come  under 
vote  405  of  Economics  and  Development. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
new  citizens  are  most  necessary  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  I  would  suggest  that 
inasmuch  as  this  Minister  is  named  Minister 


of    Citizenship,    that    somewhere    along    the 
line- 
Mr.  Chairman:  He  looks  after  them  after 
they  get  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  cannot  have  a  citizenship 
department  without  citizens  surely. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  suggest  this  is  most  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Chairman,  I  assure  you  I  will  not 
take  too  long.  But  in  any  event,  what  this 
country  needs— and  I  am  sure  the  members 
of  the  government  benches  will  agree  with 
me— more  than  anything  else,  are  new  citizens 
and  the  looking  after  of  them  once  they  get 
here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  a  tragic  thing  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  that  this,  the  second  largest 
country  in  the  world,  has  only  20  million 
people  and  that  as  the  most  important  prov- 
ince in  Canada,  we  have  a  population  of  only 
seven  million,  or  near  that  figure.  This  is 
simply  not  good  enough.  The  most  important 
asset  that  any  country  can  have,  that  any 
province  can  have,  is  people. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Tell  the  federal  government 
that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  tell  them,  I  will  tell 
the  federal  government  that.  And  I  say  that, 
as  Canadians,  the  federal  government  and  the 
provincial  government  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  this.  Actually,  we  are  one  of  the 
poorest  populated  countries  in  the  world. 
When  one  visits  Europe  or  Asia  today,  people 
do  not  know  anything  about  Canada  or  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  reason  they  do  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  because  we,  speaking 
generally,  do  not  have  any  people  here. 
Now,  more  particularly,  I  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent Minister  should  be  interested  in  this 
subject,  because  he  gave  me  these  figures  the 
other  day,  that  the  natural  birthrate  per 
thousand  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  the 
past  five  years  has  gone  down  17  per  cent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important  citizens, 
I  suggest,  that  we  can  get,  if  there  should  be 
any  degree  of  importance  at  all,  the  most 
important  citizens  that  we  have  are  those 
who  come  from  the  natural  birthrate  in  this 
province.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  going  down 
and  the  decrease  in  the  last  four  years  has 
been  17  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  solution 
to  this  is  as  follows,  in  my  opinion:  that  if  we 
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do  not  get  them  through  the  natural  birth  rate, 
we  must  bring  them  in  as  immigrants  into 
this  province. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  federal 
government  have  been  most  lax  as  far  as 
this  matter  is  concerned.  I  cannot  be  too 
critical.  The  other  day,  I  wrote  the  Minister 
a  letter— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  was 
yesterday,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  received 
it  or  not— but  in  any  event,  in  a  small  town 
in  my  constituency  there  are  three  Indians 
out  of  23  high  school  teachers;  three  Indians 
from  India.  At  least  two  of  them  have  as 
high  an  academic  qualification  as  any  of  the 
teachers  in  that  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  a  husband  and  wife  and  very  shortly 
will  be  trying  for  their  doctorate  in  their 
own  particular  subjects.  I  suggest  this  is  a 
remarkable  situation,  where  we  have  a  hus- 
band and  wife  team  who  graduated  from 
universities  in  India,  who  are  trying  for 
their  doctorates  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  interrupt  once  again 
—I  have  been  very  flexible  with  the  member 
for  Bruce  and  I  have  suggested  to  him  that 
the  matter  of  immigration  properly  comes 
under  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development- 
Mr.  Whicher:  These  are  citizens  who  are 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  not  disputing  that 
point,  but  what  is  before  us  immediately  is 
vote  1703,  dealing  with  the  expenditure  for 
citizenship,   for  those  who   are   here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  might  as  well  finish  it. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  He  is  just  stalling. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wish  to 
rule  me  out  of  order,  of  course  I  will  bow  to 
your  wishes,  but  I  say  this,  I  feel  there  have 
been  many  instances— I  am  not  going  to  carry 
on  about  it  at  all— but  I  feel  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  the  past  where  matters 
which  are  not  nearly  as  important  as  those 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  here  this  morning  have  been 
allowed.  I  say  this  to  the  Chairman,  that  I 
asked  last  night  what  the  job  of  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio  was,  and  I  think  it  is  more 
than  laughing  at  such  a  serious  matter  as  this. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  However,  I 
expect  to  get  a  resounding  clap  from  some 
members  in  the  back;  I  intend  to  sit  down 
immediately,  under  protest,  and  will  bring 
it  up  when  the  Chairman  suggests. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
at  the  outset  by  way  of  a  generalization,  that 
it  has  been  a  tremendous  experience  this 
morning,  aside  from  the  specific  assignments 
and  the  re-arrangement  of  departments— to 
hear  reaUy  the  Legislature  speak  with  one 
voice  with  respect  to  our  concern  in  this  par- 
ticular field  of  our  work  among  the  new 
people  and  our  citizens  generally. 

I  say  too,  by  way  of  generalization  before 
we  make  some  particular  comments,  that  the 
matter  which  pleased  me  most  with  respect 
to  my  new  responsibilities,  insofar  as  this 
Ministry  is  concerned,  was  the  fact  that  this 
particular  branch  of  government  was  part  of 
those  responsibilities.  I  would  hope  that  dur- 
ing whatever  time  I  am  allowed  to  discharge 
the  responsibihties  of  this  Ministry,  I  might 
dedicate  myself  to  accomphsh  some  of  the 
very  high  ideals  and  the  very  practical  solu- 
tions that  the  members  opposite  have  in- 
cluded in  their  general  comments,  insofar  as 
this  department  is  concerned. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  member  for 
Bracondale,  if  he  had  much  more  time,  would 
have  me  an  unemployed  Minister  before  one 
o'clock.  We  will  have  to  leave  to  government 
whether  or  not  these  particular  branches  or 
functions  of  this  particular  branch  are  prop- 
erly placed. 

May  I  just  share  one  or  two  point?  The 
question  of  language  training  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  Someone  once  told  me  if  you 
really  did  not  care  who  got  the  credit,  there 
is  not  anything  you  could  not  accomplish.  I 
have  no  particular  intention  as  I  launch  out 
in  this  Ministry  to  hold  unto  this  department 
anything  which  could  be  better  done  by  any 
other  branch  of  government. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  and  the  member 
for  Bracondale  and  the  members  for  Parkdale 
and  Bruce  have  raised  many  very  interesting 
points  with  which  I  can  assure  them— 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  are  out  of  order  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —notwithstanding  which 
they  will  not  go  unstudied.  May  I  simply 
encourage  these  men  to  work  with  me  and  to 
continue  to  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  their 
advice,  but  the  question  which  I  am  interested 
in  is  the  one  of  communication. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  using  as  his  example  this 
question  of  communication,  really  pointed 
out  one  of  the  problems.  How  in  the  world 
can  Greek  and  Hungarian  people  and  Italian 
people  communicate  with  each  other,  unless 
there  is  a  common  denominator  by  way  of 
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lahguage  —  which,  in  this  case,  is'  EngHsh? 
Now,  this  is  not  to  say  who  should  make  sure 
that  they  are  fluent  in  this  second  language, 
or  at  least  can  understand  it,  but  it  is  only  to 
point  up  the  fact  that  those  who  advise  me 
at  the  moment  in  this  work  of  newcomer- 
citizenship  training,  integration,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  consider  language  as  a  fairly 
integral  part  of  it.  When  it  comes  to  children, 
naturally.  The  Department  of  Education,  as 
the  member  for  Parkdale  mentioned,  senses 
this  responsibility,  and  I  hope  he  will  raise 
that  question  again  there,  because  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  this  equality  of  opportunity, 
then  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
anyone  presenting  himself  at  a  school  door 
anywhere  in  Ontario. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  gather 
up  all  of  these  thoughts.  There  is  a  common 
desire  to  make  sure  that  the  information 
services,  the  communication,  the  interest  and 
the  warmth  of  government  towards  people 
as  individuals,  regardless  of  their  origin,  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  great  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  prompted  the  government  in  1960 
to  bring  from  the  community  programmes 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Education,  cer- 
tain operations  and  to  create  and  give  birth 
to  this  citizenship  branch. 

I  would  only  say,  without  taking  each 
point  individually  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
-cemed,  I  think  we  are  agreed  that  this  is  a 
very  important  work.  No  one  would  dare  say 
that  it  has  been  complete  in  any  way.  It  is  a 
continuing  type  of  programme,  and  I  can  say 
.quite  sincerely  that  I  am  encouraged  to  go 
on  to  face  all  the  responsibilities  of  this  par- 
ticular department,  because  of  the  comments 
I  have  heard  opposite  today. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  comment.  I  am  glad  the  Minister 
ended  with  warmth,  because  I  am  feeling  a 
little  warm  at  the  moment,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  in  this  party  are  going  to  be 
drawn  into  the  tri-partisanship  policy  which 
he  is  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  House. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  feel  strongly, 
and  forgive  me  for  introducing  an  abrasive 
note,  is  that  these  propositions  about  the 
citizenship  branch  have  been  put  year  after 
year  and  they  have  been  ignored  by  your 
government.  The  obvious  and  important 
suggestion  that  educational  responsibilities  be 
removed  from  citizenship  and  put  into  The 
Department  of  Education  has  been  made  by 
members  of  this  Legislature,  by  editorial 
writers  right  across  Ontario,  by  the  inter- 
national institute,  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
•emment   to   do   studies,   by   every  reputable 


person  who  has  analyzed  the  contents  of  the 
department.  I  recognize  that  under  former 
regimes  there  was  a  proprietary-right  feeling 
about  giving  language  education.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  the  insistence  on  maintaining 
language  education  within  the  Minister's 
branch  is  a  harmful  thing  in  the  final  circum- 
stances. It  cannot  possibly  do  the  job  that 
The  Department  of  Education  with  all  its 
resources  could  do;  and  it  tends  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  conflicts  which  exist  in  immi- 
grant families,  between  the  children's  adjust- 
ment to  the  society  and  the  education  that 
is  given  them  in  schools  like  Main  Street 
school,  and  the  adult  adjustment  to  society 
through  the  citizenship  branch.  Finally— and 
most  important  of  all— it  always  receives  short 
shrift  as  400,000  paltry  dollars  demonstrate; 
the  classes  are  never  organized  suflBciently, 
the  times  are  never  appropriate,  the  available 
language  facilities  never  advertise  themselves 
through  the  communities  sufficiently  and  the 
thing  just  does  not  work  and  when  one  says 
that  you  should  move  it  into  The  Department 
of  Education,  there  are  very  compelling  argu- 
ments for  doing  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  to  suggest 
—and  I  want  to  put  this  strongly  to  the  Minis- 
ter—that you  would  then  emasculate  the 
citizenship  branch,  because  you  would  not. 
What  you  then  would  do  is  to  give  back  to 
the  citizenship  branch  the  function  for  which 
it  is  most  appropriately  suited,  namely,  an 
information-disseminating  function,  a  series 
of  citizen-advice  bureaus  across  Ontario  which 
would  provide  for  the  immigrant  the  sense  of 
stability  and  security  that  so  many  of  them 
presently   lack   and   require. 

You  have  immeasurable  problems  of  trans- 
lation difficulties  in  hospitals  and  health  set- 
tings; translation  diflSculties  in  welfare  settings; 
unemployment  insurance  difficulties;  work- 
men's compensation  difficulties  and  so  on. 
You  have  all  the  normal  functions  from  in- 
come tax  filing  to  domestic  arrangements,  for 
which  this  department  could  well  be  suited 
if  it  provided  an  advice  bureau  located  in 
various  places  with  all  kinds  of  linguists  to 
solve  these  problems  within  the  immigrant 
community,  allowing  the  educational  matters 
to  be  solved  by  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. What  we  are  really  saying  in  this  group 
is  that  the  Minister  should  act  on  the  studies 
done  by  his  own  department,  admittedly 
before  he  took  over  the  department.  The 
international  institute  studies  of  the  200  Ital- 
ian and  200  Portuguese  families  and  the  sec- 
ond study  that  followed  on  that,  are  superb 
analyses  of  where  a  department  should  step 
in.    They  say  without  equivocation  that  the 
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department  should  get  out  of  education  and 
into  the  field  of  infonnation-giving  and  that 
that  is  the  way  one  allows  a  community  to 
adjust  and  allows  an  immigrant  community 
to  be  more  appropriately  absorbed. 

I  put  it  to  you  with  some  passion  because 
I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  losing  a  great 
many  people  in  terms  of  their  adequate  adjust- 
ment because  we  refuse  to  take  this  responsi- 
bility. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  Minister's  depart- 
ment's time  is  presently  devoted  to  social  and 
economic  functions  in  terms  of  immigrant 
adjustment;  93  per  cent  is  devoted  essen- 
tially to  an  educational  function.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  perverse  than  that 
kind  of  ratio,  considering  the  possibilities 
inherent  in  your  portfolio. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  be  long. 
I  wish  to  add  to  the  words  that  were  spoken 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
with  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  regarding  com- 
munication and  the  desirability  of  sending  out 
correspondence  and  brochures  in  many  dif- 
ferent languages. 

I  think  it  is  rather  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  send  out  brochures  and  literature  in 
even  half  of  the  languages  that  are  spoken 
by  citizens  of  this  city.  In  furtherance  of 
what  was  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  one  thing  that  is  badly 
needed  and  could  be  set  up  by  this  depart- 
ment, is  an  information  bureau  in  the  main 
entrance  of  this  building.  I  would  even  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  the  offices  of  the  Speaker 
could  be  pre-empted  and  he  given  more  suit- 
able quarters  elsewhere  and  that  there  be  an 
information  bureau. 

The  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  the  present 
Minister  of  Pubhc  Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko), 
have  given  to  this  House  a  list  of  the  persons 


employed  by  different  departments  in  tihis 
government  and  the  languages  spoken  by 
those  individuals.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  to  have  one  central  information 
bureau,  centrally  located,  staffed  by  people 
who  can  speak  a  multiplicity  of  tongues— and 
there  are  such  people  on  the  staff  of  the  civil 
service— where  these  people  could  either  give 
the  answer  immediately  or  refer  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  proper  department  who  would 
be  able  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own 
language.  It  is  a  a  simple  step  and  they 
would  be  carrying  out  a  function  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West  has  so  rightly 
pointed  out  as  being  a  responsibility  of  this 
particular  department. 

Vote  1703  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  we  will  continue  with  estimates  and 
I  would  remind  the  House  that  I  have  pre- 
viously indicated  the  order  in  which  the 
departments  will  l^e  heard.  I  would  remind 
members  that  following  those  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  the  estimates  of  The  Departments 
of  Economics  and  Development,  the  At- 
torney General  and  Highways  will  be  con- 
sidered in  that  order.  On  Monday  there  will 
be  a  private  members'  hour  from  five  to  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Willow  Park 
pubHc  school,  Scarborough;  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  St.  Clare's  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  hon. 
members  to  an  important  announcement  that 
was  made  at  the  end  of  last  week.  The  new 
Griffith  Mine  at  Bruce  Lake  will  begin  pro- 
duction of  iron  pellets  early  in  1968  at  the 
rate  of  1.5  million  tons  annually. 

The  announcement  to  which  I  refer  has  to 
do  with  the  plan  to  renovate  and  expand  the 
Valley  Camp  Coal  Company  docking  facilities 
at  Fort  William  to  provide  an  ore  dock  and 
other  shipping  facilities  for  the  Griffith  Mine 
production.  The  project,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  advanced  transfer  terminals  in  Canada, 
will  cost  about  $5  million.  Construction  on 
the  new  ore  dock  will  begin  immediately,  so 
that  the  terminal  will  be  completely  ready  for 
operation  in  January  1968. 

Shipments  to  the  dock  will  be  on  a  year- 
round  basis  and  the  iron  pellets  will  be  stock- 
piled during  the  winter  season  when  lake 
navigation  is  impossible.  This  second  ore  dock 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance to  the  economy  of  the  Lakehead  cities 
and  its  construction  is  necessary  because  the 
existing  facilities  are  taxed  to  capacity  by  the 
iron  output  of  the  Steep  Rock  and  Caland 
Mines  and  the  potash  from  western  Canada, 
namely  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, notice  of  which  has  been  given: 
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(a)  How  much  has  the  province  of  Ontario 
collected  in  succession  duties  in  each  of  the 
last  five  years;  and 

(b)  How  much  has  it  cost  the  province  in 
administration  and  other  charges  to  collect 
this  amount  of  money  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  five  fiscal 
years,  revenue  collected  under  The  Succession 
Duty  Act,  together  with  direct  costs  of  operat- 
ing the  succession  duty  branch  are  as  follows: 

In  the  1965-66  year,  revenue  $56,988,000; 
direct  costs  of  operating  the  succession  duty 
branch,  $791,000.  1964-65;  revenue  $48,- 
683,000;  costs  $716,000.  1963-64:  revenue 
$44,121,000;  costs  $689,000.  1962-63: 
revenue  $44,149,000;  costs  $623,000.  1961- 
62:  revenue  $40,397,000;  costs  $613,000. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  Have 
the  engineering  studies— commissioned  by  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission— of  water 
and  sewage  problems  in  the  valley  muni- 
cipalities of  the  Sudbury  basin  been  com- 
pleted? 

When  will  the  report  of  such  studies  be 
ready? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is— no. 

And  to  the  second  part:  The  municipalities 
have  been  advised  that,  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions,  test  drilling  has  been 
suspended  and  will  be  resumed  at  the  end  of 
March,  1967.  This  should  be  completed 
around  mid-June,  1967,  and  if  it  is  successful 
in  locating  a  suitable  underground  supply  of 
water,  the  consulting  engineer's  report  on 
regional  studies  should  be  available  by  mid- 
September  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  the  absence  of  my  friend, 
the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  I 
have  two  questions  which  he  commissioned 
me  to  read  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General: 

In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Ontario  court  of  a;ppeal,  when  it  held  that 
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certain  new  rules  relating  to  medical  evidence 
were  ultra  vires  the  powers  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  substantially 
negates  the  government's  new  approach  con- 
cerning admissibility  of  medical  evidence  in 
our  courts,  does  the  Attorney  General  intend 
to  introduce  any  new  legislation  this  session 
which  will  reassert  the  principles  he  enunci- 
ated last  year  in  relation  to  the  admissibility 
of  medical  evidence? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  ask  the  other  question.  The  answer  to 
both  I  think  will  be  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  read  the 
edited  copy? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  he  wants  me  to  read  the 
edited  copy? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  eliminated  the  parts  of  the 
question  that  had  to  do  with  argument  and 
opinion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  my  friend  the  member 
for  Downsview  asked  me  to  deliver  some 
encomiums  about  editorializing  his  questions. 
I  will  not  do  that  chore;  he  can  do  that  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  can  speak  to  that  himself. 

The  edited  version:  In  view  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Ontario  court  of  appeal  relat- 
ing to  medical  evidence,  does  the  Attorney 
General  intend  to  introduce  any  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  session  which  will  reassert  the 
principles  he  enunciated  last  year  in  relation 
to  the  admissibility  of  medical  evidence?  I 
must  say  I  am  impressed  with  that  version, 
indeed  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  read  the 
other  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  other  question,  the  edited 
one;  yes. 

In  view  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Haines  respecting  the  investment 
of  funds  resulting  from  damages  awarded  to 
an  infant,  does  the  Attorney  General  intend 
to  bring  legislation  which  would  allow  more 
advantageous  investment  of  infant  funds  in 
the  custody  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 
than  is  presently  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  both  these 
questions  relate  to  very  recent  events,  court 
decisions  handed  down  just  last  week,  and 


both  questions  ask  an  expression  of  govern- 
ment intention  in  the  way  of  policy.  I  have 
given  them  some  consideration  but  have  had 
no  opportunity  yet  to  discuss  matters  further 
with  my  colleagues  or  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations. I  would  have  to  say  only  that  in 
due  course,  if  legislation  comes  forward,  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview,  if  he  is  in  the 
House,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to 
know. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health. 

In  regard  to  the  registered  letter  the  Min- 
ister received  from  the  attendant  staff  of  the 
Ontario  hospital.  North  Bay: 

(1)  What  precisely  does  a  unified  nursing 
programme  entail? 

(2)  How  is  the  unified  nursing  programme 
likely  to  affect  the  organization  of  work  and 
the  work  load  for  staff  attendants? 

(3)  Which  other  Ontario  hospitals  have  a 
parallel  unified  nursing  programme;  and 

(4)  What  does  the  Minister  intend  to  do  in 
the  face  of  the  notification  by  petition  of  a 
mass  resignation  scheduled  for  April  1,  1967, 
by  104  of  the  114  staff  attendants,  if  the  uni- 
fied nursing  programme  comes  into  effect? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  ques- 
tion as  notice.  My  senior  staff  are  on  their 
way  to  North  Bay  to  get  first-hand  informa- 
tion and  inform  me  as  to  what  is  involved  in 
this  special  delivery  registered  letter  which  I 
received.  Until  their  return  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  House 
leader.  I  understand  that  he  might  like  to 
withhold  answering  it  for  a  day  or  so  and  if 
so,  fine. 

On  February  6  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  ff  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  dissension  in  the  top  manage- 
ment of  British  International  Finance  (Can- 
ada) Limited  and  York-Lambton  Financial 
Corporation  was  not  caused  by  financial  diflB- 
culties  in  this  group  of  companies.  The  Prime 
Minister  assured  me  that  the  government  was 
completely  conversant  with  companies  under 
provincial  jurisdiction.  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  assure 
the  House  now  that  the  recent  meetings  be- 
tween the  heads  of  these  companies  and  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  are  not  caused,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  financial  difficulties  faced 
by  the  companies? 
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Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  another  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  in  this  same  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  which  I  asked  of  the 
Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
is:  Will  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
direct  the  Toronto  stock  exchange,  pursuant 
to  section  139  of  The  Securities  Act,  1966, 
to  require  completely  audited  financial  state- 
ments of  British  International  Finance  (Can- 
ada) Limited  and  its  affiliated  companies  to 
be  made  available  to  shareholders  rather  than 
simply  some  audited  statements  and  interim 
reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
meetings  have  been  going  on  last  week,  and 
are  continuing  today.  I  would  hope  they 
might  end  today  or  tomorrow.  At  their  con- 
clusion, sir,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  full 
statement  with  respect  to  all  of  the  three 
companies  mentioned  either  Wednesday  or 
Thursday— not  later  than  Thursday. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  Minister  permit  a 
supplementary  question?  Is  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  intimately  involved  in 
these  meetings  which  are  taking  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  deal  with  that 
item  on  Thursday.  There  is  certain  informa- 
tion that  is  not  available.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  information  which  come  to  the  gov- 
ernment, as  the  hon.  members  will  under- 
stand, some  directly  in  the  form  of  direct 
communications  and  reports,  some  by  hear- 
say, and  other  by  way  of  rumour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury  was 
inquiring  about  his  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Gomme).  The  Minister  has 
the  answer  but  he  was  waiting  until  the 
member  was  in  his  seat  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  waiting  for  him! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  he  was  waiting  for  you 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  so  the  two  of  you 
get  together. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  joke  is  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  knows  the  answer  too.  He 
could— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  That  is  no  joke! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  no 
joke,  that  is  a  miracle. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  22nd  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

(Continued) 

On  vote  1704: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1704;  the  member  for 
Woodbine. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, which  will  probably  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunity as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  House, 
to  make  a  reference  to  the  office  of  Speaker. 

Specifically,  what  I  have  in  mind  is  a 
question  which  has  been  raised  by  members 
of  this  group  from  time  to  time,  and  by 
many  members  of  the  public,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  a  permanent  Speaker. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  period 
immediately  preceding  an  election,  and  I  am 
quite  confident  that  this  is  the  period  we  are 
now  in,  is  the  appropriate  time  to  get  such 
a  matter  settled.  I  do  not  think  it  can  as 
easily  be  settled  after  an  election.  My  reasons 
for  saying  that  will  become  obvious  when  I 
suggest  to  the  House  that  three  conditions 
have  to  be  met  if  we  are  to  establish  the 
office  of  permanent  Speaker  in  a  way  that 
guarantees  the  impartiality  and  independence 
of  the  Speaker. 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential,  in  my  opinion, 
that  all  the  parties  should  agree,  before  an 
election  is  held,  as  to  the  person  who  will  be 
nominated  as  Speaker  after  the  election, 
regardless  of  who  wins.  If  that  agreement  is 
not  made  before  the  election,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
there  has  been  an  all-party  consideration  of 
the  matter  and  an  agreement  as  to  a  specific 
person  to  be  Speaker. 

It  has  to  be  settled  before  the  election.  We 
have  to  agree,  the  parties  have  to  agree 
among  themselves,  that  such-and-such  a 
person  would  make  a  desirable  Speaker; 
therefore,  whoever  wins  the  election,  that 
person  will  be  proposed  as  Speaker  to  the 
new  Legislature  estabHshed  after  the  election. 

Second,  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee not  only  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the 
Speaker,  but  also  the  appearance  of  im- 
partiality, that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the 
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necessity  of  engaging  in  partisan  campaign- 
ing in  the  election.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  there  must  be  an  agreement  among  the 
parties  that  no  one  will  contest  the  seat  of 
the  person  who  is  to  be  the  permanent 
Speaker. 

This  makes  the  first  point  all  the  more 
necessary.  Obviously,  no  party  is  going  to 
agree  not  to  contest  a  seat  unless  it  is 
absolutely  assured  that  the  person  elected  by 
acclamation  in  that  seat  will  indeed  become 
Speaker. 

Then  the  third  condition,  as  I  see  it  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  there  be  an  agreement 
among  the  parties  that  Speaker's  rulings  will 
never  be  challenged  under  any  circumstances. 
I  do  not  see  how  else  we  can  put  the  Speaker 
into  the  position  of  full  independence,  which 
he  requires,  if  we  reserve  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge his  decisions.  I  think  in  the  modem 
Legislature  it  is  necessary  for  all  parties  to 
discipline  themselves  and  to  accept  rulings, 
even  though  they  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  them,  in  the  belief  that  the  Speaker  is 
acting  fairly  and  impartially.  He  is  like  all 
human  beings  and  could  conceivably  make  a 
mistake,  although  that  does  not  very  often 
happen  with  an  experienced  man;  but  even 
if  he  does  make  a  mistake,  everybody  accepts 
it  knowing  he  has  acted  in  good  faith. 

This,  of  course,  also  makes  it  most  im- 
portant that  he  be  removed  from  day-to-day 
partisan  conflicts.  In  actual  fact,  our  Speaker 
is  removed  from  such  conflicts  while  the 
Legislature  is  in  existence,  but  then  if  he 
has  to  go  out  and  fight  for  re-election  in  his 
seat  he  is  necessarily  brought  back  into  the 
partisan  political  arena.  So  we  cannot  have 
an— 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Excuse  me,  is 
the  member  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
perpetuate  inequitable  laws  or  regulations 
simply  because  it  is  the  jolly  thing  to  do? 
We  would  be  setting  precedent  by  agreeing 
not  to  question  the  rulings  of  the  chair 
regardless  of  what  the  motive  may  be. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never 
known  a  challenge  of  the  Speaker's  ruling  to 
be  successful,  so  that  I  do  not  know  there  is 
much  in  the  point  that  is  made  by  the 
member  for  Bracondale. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  you  will  get  a 
better  body  of  rulings,  and  a  more  consistent 
and  a  fairer  body  of  rulings,  if  you  have  an 
experienced  person  permanently  in  the  chair 
as  Speaker  for  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
serve  in  the  Legislature,  and  who  is  not 
subject  to  political  pressures  of  any  kind.    I 


think  that  is  the  best  way  of  building  up  a 
body  of  fair  rulings. 

There  will  be  mistakes,  but  I  am  sure  that 
an  intelligent  Speaker,  when  he  makes  a 
mistake,  will  later  take  steps  to  make  sure 
that  that  mistaken  ruling  does  not  become  a 
precedent. 

I  have  only  to  refer  my  friend  the  member 
for  Bracondale  to  the  experience  in  West- 
minster where  they  have  had  conventions  of 
the  kind  I  have  just  outlined  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  the  Speaker's  rulings  are  not  chal- 
lenged there.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  a 
matter  of  the  rules  of  Parliament  or  merely 
a  matter  of  convention,  but  in  fact  they  are 
not  challenged.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  gentle- 
man that  there  is  no  member  of  the  House 
of  Westminster  who  does  not  think  that  is  a 
good  system. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  system,  I  think  it  is  an 
intelligent  system.  The  office  of  Speaker 
should  be  taken  out  of  politics  altogether.  He 
should  be  put  in  the  position  where  he  can 
fully  carry  out  his  rule  without  being  sub- 
jected to  pressures  of  any  kind,  or  even  the 
suggestion  that  there  might  be  pressures,  in 
chairing  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

When  I  embarked  on  these  remarks  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon) 
asked  me  in  sotto  voce,  if  I  was  preaching 
for  a  call.  I  would  remind  him  that  I  am 
not  running  for  a  seat  in  this  House  and  one 
cannot  he  Speaker  without  being  member  of 
the  House;  so  that  disposes  of  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order,  I  think 
what  he  said  first  was  that  he  would  like  an 
arrangement  among  all  parties  that  the  new 
Speaker  would  not  have  to  run  in  a  contested 
constituency.  That  might  change  the  situation 
for  the  hon.  member  a  bit. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  to  clarify,  or  remove  all 
doubt  on  that  point,  I  do  not  intend  to  present 
myself  for  election  to  a  seat  in  this  House 
under  any  circumstances,  so  that  I  am  not 
preaching  for  a  call. 

In  fact  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
do  not  quite  have  the  temperament  to  be  a 
Speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  who  now  occupies  the  chair  of  this 
Hcuse  with  great  dignity  and  presence,  is  very 
much  of  that  temperament.  I  think  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  has  a  natural  capacity 
to  chair  a  very  diflBcult  sort  of  assembly  such 
as  this  one  is,  and  any  parliamentary  assembly 
is. 

I  may  say  I  have  never  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  him,  I  have  no  idea  what  his  views 
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on  the  matter  are.  I  have  the  impression  that 
he  is  perhaps  not  very  keen  to  continue  as 
Speaker,  but  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  three  parties  of  this 
House  ought  to  go  to  him,  having  first  of 
all  agreed  on  the  conditions  necessary  for 
establishing  the  office  of  permanent  Speaker, 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  the  public 
to  be  the  first  permanent  Speaker  in  this 
province. 

That  could  be  a  revival  of  an  ancient  tra- 
dition, where,  I  believe— and  I  think  they  still 
carry  it  on  in  the  British  House— where  the 
person  chosen  as  the  Speaker  has  to  be  hauled 
bodily  up  to  the  chair  by  other  members  be- 
cause he  is  so  disinclined  to  accept  the  honour 
himself. 

I  believe  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
discretion  in  that  in  the  past.  It  was  not  only 
a  matter  of  it  being  a  great  honour,  it  was 
a  matter  where  one  was  very  much  exposed  to 
the  reprisals  of  the  king;  it  was  a  matter  of 
safety,  in  the  past.  But  the  old  tradition  is 
still  carried  on. 

We  could  revive  it,  at  least  in  this  one 
instance,  and  have  the  three  party  leaders  go 
to  the  present  Speaker  and  symbolically  drag 
him  to  the  chair  and  say  that  he  must  stand 
for  election  in  this  forthcoming  election;  that 
if  he  does  so,  and  if  it  is  previously  agreed 
he  will  become  Speaker  again,  the  other 
parties  will  arrange  not  to  have  his  constitu- 
ency contested. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  start  on 
this  matter  some  time.  I  raised  much  the 
same  point  prior  to  the  last  election.  The  gov- 
ernment opposite,  which  still  is  too  much 
wedded  to  the  old  patronage,  pork-barrel  ap- 
proach to  politics,  apparently  was  not  willing 
to  consider  the  idea  then.  They  apparently 
wanted  to  hold  this  plum  open  so  that  they 
could  keep  some  of  their  backbenchers  in  line. 
I  do  not  know  if  that  was  their  purpose,  but 
at  any  rate  they  just  would  not  consider  this 
proposal,  which  I  think  most  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system  think  is  a  good  idea. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  government  that 
now  is  the  time  to  reconsider  the  matter.  I 
think  I  could  quite  safely  say  that  our  party 
would  go  right  along  with  an  idea  along  this 
line  if  the  government  would  consider  it,  and 
I  daresay  the  Liberal  Party  would,  too. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  matter  will 
not  just  be  left  in  abeyance  once  again.  Let 
us  get  it  settled;  and  now,  before  the  election, 
is  the  time  to  settle  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  my  own  part,  to  use  Laurier's  phrase, 


I  as  one  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  want 
to  tell  my  friend  from  Woodbine  that  I  am 
not  much  enthused  by  the  encomiums  that  he 
delivers  in  support  of  this  proposition.  I 
would  say  that  in  a  country  that  has  been 
discussing  such  a  thing  as  the  reform  of  the 
Senate  of  Canada  since  1872—95  years— with- 
out having  done  anything  about  it,  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  that  in  anything  short 
of  two  centuries- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
wrong  parties  have  been  in  power. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —will  we  get  around  to  dealing 
with  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Obviously  we  need  a  new 
party  in  power. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  I  deem  it  much  more  im- 
portant—and I  think  my  friend  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse— I  deem  it  much  more  im- 
portant that  this  Legislature  create  a  body  of 
rules.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  after  this  my  eighth 
session,  this  House  is  virtually  without  rules. 

To  illustrate  that,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  week  ago,  when  the  attention  of  the 
Speaker  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
specific  rule  that  says  the  Throne  Debate 
must  be  completed  before  the  Budget  is  intro- 
duced, the  Speaker  informed  that  by  custom 
and  usage  and  precedent  and  practice  in  this 
House,  that  rule  had  been  disregarded;  and 
in  fact,  that  same  observation  applies  to  a 
good  many  of  them. 

Now  if  members  will  look  in  the  rules,  they 
will  see  one  that  says  no  one  may  absent  him- 
self from  the  House  without  the  leave  of  the 
House.  If  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  en- 
forcement of  that  rule,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
House  that  would  escape  the  House's  cen- 
sure, because  as  far  as  I  am  aware  I  know  of 
no  instance,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  any- 
body ever  asked  for  the  permission  of  the 
House  to  be  absent. 

Then  there  is  also  one,  a  fairly  lengthy  rule, 
which  sets  out  the  order  of  business  on  suc- 
cessive days  of  the  week.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  have  looked  at  that  one  and 
it  sets  out  quite  a  programme  of  what  this 
House  shall  do  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays;  and  attention  was  drawn  to  that 
in  regard  to  the  questions  at  one  time.  There 
is  specific  provision  in  those  rules  for  question 
periods  of  some  length. 

You  will  recall  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
so  often  the  Speaker  in  giving  a  ruling  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  changing  circum- 
stances and  the  use  of  custom  have  altered 
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the  rules  to  meet  the  circumstances  as  they 
now  exist  in  the  House,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  conducts  its  business.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  I  forget  the  year— perhaps 
as  many  as  11  or  12  years  ago— a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  rules  of  the  House.  Curiously  enough,  its 
report  apparently  was  never  published  save 
that  it  is  included  in  the  volume  of  the  orders 
of  the  day  and  may  be  found  in  one  of  these 
volumes.  It  became  apparent  to  anyone  who 
was  making  research  into  the  matter  that  that 
committee,  the  Stewart  committee,  chaired  I 
believe  by  a  former  Speaker  of  the  House, 
made  observations  which  were  unsatisfactory 
to  the  powers  that  be,  and  those  who  advised 
them  around  here.  They  were  therefore 
never  treated  with  any  degree  of  seriousness 
at  all. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  and  make  the 
natural  comment  that  we  ought  to  set  up  a 
select  committee  or  a  Royal  commission  or 
some  other  body,  because  I  as  one  Canadian 
am  thoroughly  fed  up  with  bodies  of  inquiry. 
I  wish  we  would  have  a  moratorium  in  this 
country  for  about  five  years,  where  it  would 
be  punishable  by  extradition  to  Baffin  Island 
for  anyone  to  set  up  an  inquiry  into  anything. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  will  have  most  of  the 
population  in  Baffin  Island. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  yes.  We  would  have 
most  of  the  politicans  anyway. 

But  surely  the  time  has  come  for  somebody 
to  sit  down  and  compose  a  body  of  rules  suit- 
able to  Ontario.  I  go  on  and  say,  in  the  same 
sentence,  that  to  me  as  a  Canadian  living  in 
1967,  it  is  a  sorry  spectacle— let  me  underline 
that:  it  is  indeed  a  very  deleterious  practice 
for  the  creation  of  an  integrity  within  this 
province— to  see  anybody  in  authority  writing 
to  someone  in  Great  Britain  to  ask  for  advice. 
But  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  sophisti- 
cated way  of  getting  at  the  problem,  to  write 
to  somebody,  who  usually  has  a  title  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  to  ask  him  for  his 
advice  as  to  how  we  should  manage  our 
aflEairs  in  Ontario. 

One  of  the  things  we  suffered  from  in  this 
country— I  dare  say  the  word  is  victimized— 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  last  century  too  many 
Englishmen  sitting  3,000  miles  away  deliv- 
ered their  own  opinion  about  our  constitution. 
We  ought  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  that. 

What  the  needs  of  Ontario  are,  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs  by  mature  and 
reasonable  and  responsible  adults,  cannot  find 
assistance  in  the  opinion  of  somebody  who  is 
close  to   the   palace   of  Westminster.    That 


proposition  would  find  attractive  support  from 
such  people  as  the  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions (Mr.  Grossman).  The  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  would  agree 
with  that,  too.  The  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  would  be  cut  to  the  quick. 

It  would  absolutely  unsettle  the  member 
for  York  North  (Mr.  Mackenzie).  My  dear 
friend,  the  member  for  York  North,  would  be 
hurt  to  hear  anyone  criticize  our  British 
cousins.  But  I  have  not  got  to  him.  It  might 
be  even  unattractive  in  the  riding  of  my 
friend  from  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher).  But  I  feel, 
in  1967,  sufficiently  independent  to  be  able  to 
say  in  this  Legislature,  and  not  be  accused  of 
treason,  that  it  is  about  time  we  grew  up  and 
ran  our  own  affairs  without  seeking  advice. 

In  that  regard,  I  always  felt  that  about  that 
rule.  I  think  it  is  right  at  the  outset,  and 
must  have  been  written  by  Sir  Oliver  Mowat; 
no  one  else  could  have  written  that  rule  but 
him;  and  probably  inquiry  would  disclose 
that  that  is  so.  The  rule  that  says:  When 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  interpretation 
or  the  application  of  a  rule  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, the  precedents  of  the  Parhament  of 
Westminster  shall  be  consulted.  Mowat,  of 
course,  was  so  angry  at  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  so  infuriated  with  his  pals  Blake 
and  Mackenzie,  when  they  departed  for 
Ottawa,  that  he  would  put  that  in  the  rules 
probably,  in  order  to  needle  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  mad  at  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  he  was  mad  at  Macdonald 
too— 

Mr.   Nixon:    Blake  was  Premier  then. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —but  he  got  very  angry  with 
them  because  I  understand  that  Mowat  heard 
that  Blake  said  to  Mackenzie,  or  Mackenzie 
said  to  Blake,  about  the  selection  of  their 
successor:  "When  we  go  to  Ottawa,  there  are 
so  few  with  any  ability  we  might  as  well 
pick  Mowat." 

Mr.   Bryden:    The   Liberal   Party   is   as   it 

always  was. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  never  forgave  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  hope  I  am  as  successful. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Finally,  on  the  question  of  the 
rules  that  we  have  in  Ottawa,  we  have  a 
Parliament  much  similar  in  form;  thank 
heavens  it  is  not  the  same  in  substance.  We 
deal  with  important  things  here.  We  do  not 
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fool  around.  We  do  not  concern  ourselves 
with  who  got  free  colour  television  sets  and 
who  is  taking  Gerda  to  lunch,  and  all  that 
stuff. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): It  is  not  the  $80,000  items;  it 
is  the  $14,000  items  you  are  concerned  about. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  they  have  the  collective 
wisdom  of  Beauschene,  and  the  name  of  the 
other  one  just  escapes  me— Burneau— that  has 
been  instilled  in  very  compendious  volumes. 
I  see  no  objection.  We  would  not  have  to 
feel  that  our  independence  or  integrity  was 
in  any  way  diminished  if  we  resorted  to  the 
experience  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  That 
to  me  would  be  infinitely  preferable— I  mean 
on  the  interpretation  and  the  application  of 
the  rules. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): I  can  see  the  hon.  member  has  not  been 
reading  the  federal  Hansard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  let  me  say  this. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  finished? 

Let  me  say  that  a  year  or  so  ago,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  they  had  a  very  extensive  re- 
vision of  the  rules  which  resulted  from  meet- 
ings of  an  inter-party  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and,  by  common  agreement  and 
consent,  many  far-reaching  changes  were  in- 
troduced to  their  rules  and  their  method  of 
doing  business. 

They  do  not  pretend  it  is  perfect.  They  do 
not  pretend  they  have  achieved  the  Utopia, 
like  the  former  Provincial  Secretary,  when  he 
introduces  a  piece  of  legislation:  "This  is 
the  best  in  the  universe,"  he  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  And  the  facts  have 
borne  him  out. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  have  made  extensive  pro- 
gress in  this  regard.  Indeed,  in  the  federal 
House  of  Commons  I  can  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  outstanding  authorities  on 
rules.  The  member  for  Winnipeg  North 
Centre— is  that  his  constituency— Mr.  Knowles, 
who  himself  has  apparently  been  offered  the 
job  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
a  well-recognized  authority  on  the  rules.  On 
the  government  benches  both  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Pickersgill  are  looked  upon  as  being  ex- 
perts in  procedure. 


As  you  look  around  the  four  corners  of 
this  House  you  cannot  find  anybody  here  that 
has  anything  like  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  the  House.  As  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  that 
exist  anyway.  The  important  decisions  in  the 
Speaker's  chair,  my  experience  tells  me,  are 
made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

I  can  remind  my  colleagues  here  that  it  is 
not  many  years  ago  when  the  business  of 
whether  two  amendments  were  permitted  to 
the  motion  to  go  into  supply  were  in  order 
or  not  in  order;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
supper  hour  between  six  and  eight  o'clock 
one  evening  that  that  was  decided.  When  we 
rose  at  six  o'clock,  the  Liberal  Party  thought 
it  was  in  order  to  submit  an  additional  amend- 
ment to  that  motion,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the 
Speaker,  the  former  member  for  Essex  South, 
decided  against  us. 

I  recall  the  scene  that  occurred  in  that 
House  when  that  adverse  decision  was  made. 
Well  anybody  with  sand  in  one  eye  and  glass 
in  the  other  can  tell  that  that  is  not  the  way 
to  run  the  business  of  a  Parliament— on  a 
hit-and-miss  and  an  ad  hoc  basis— when  a 
convenience  of  the  moment  seems  to  overrule. 
We,  in  the  Opposition,  are  prepared  to  accept 
almost  as  a  way  of  life  generally  speaking 
the  decisions  of  the  Speaker  on  balance  in 
favour  of  the  government. 

It  has  to  be  that  way.  It  has  to  be  that 
way  in  order  that  the  public  business  get 
ahead,  for  it  is  the  government  at  all  times, 
we  are  willing  to  accede,  that  must  control 
the  movement  of  business  through  the  House. 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  MacNaughton),  through  you,  sir, 
that  is  one  of  the  bases  of  consent  upon  which 
the  parliamentary  process  works.  It  has  to 
work  that  way,  for  that  consent  becomes  as  a 
concession  from  us  and  then  flows  to  the 
Speaker's  chair  and  through  the  Speaker's 
chair  to  the  management  of  the  business  of 
the  House  by  the  House  leader,  the  Prime 
Minister. 

My  plea  is  this:  I  think  it  unimportant  who 
the  Speaker  is.  We  have  a  good  one  now. 
All  of  us  proffer  to  him  our  deep  respect 
and  esteem  for  the  way  he  conducts  the 
business.  Having  sat  through  two  Speakers, 
so  to  speak,  I  hope  the  one  from  Essex 
South,  who  went  to  his  tomato  farm,  or  what- 
ever it  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Chicken  farm! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Chicken  farm— I  hope  he  would 
not  consider  it  disrespectful  to  say  that  he 
was    particularly    dreadful   in    the    first    four 
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years  that  I  was  here.  The  accession  of  this 
gentleman  was  a  very  marked  improvement, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  House  has 
been  different  in  the  second  four  years  than 
it  was  in  the  first  four. 

But  I  think  that  first  four  depended  some- 
what on  the  personality  of  Leslie  Frost.  When 
things  were  quiet  and  complacent  around  here 
he  would  come  in  and  start  an  argument 
just  out  of  that  puckish  sense  of  humour 
that  he  had.  He  did  not  like  to  see  things 
too  pleasant;  he  would  start  the  argument, 
then  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters;  and  then 
he  would  blame  somebody  over  here  for 
having  started  it. 

Oh  yes,  I  have  seen  him  do  it;  and  the 
hands  would  go  up,  he  would  show  you  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  Of  course  the  exchanges 
that  used  to  occur  between  him  and  the 
member  for  York  South  are  not  fit  to  be 
printed.  I  hope  they  have  been  expunged 
from  the  record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Particularly  his  portion 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  Frost's  side  of  it  was  not 
fit  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  say,  let's  grow  up.  Let's 
start  to  grow  up  and  manage  our  own  affairs 
in  an  adult  and  reasonable  way.  A  good 
place  to  start  is  not  to  be  concerned  about 
the  personality  of  the  incumbent,  but  let  us 
sit  down,  somehow,  or  get  somebody  that  is 
an  expert  in  the  field,  to  sit  down  and  evolve 
a  body  of  rules  for  us  that  will  give  us  cer- 
tainty and  precedent  and  a  firm  guidance 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Parkdale 
was  on  his  feet  at  the  same  time  as  you. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going 
to  make  a  valiant  effort  to  restore  the  debate 
to  the  topic  we  were  originally  discussing. 
I  think  it  was  an  important  one. 

With  respect,  the  member  for  Sudbury  has 
drawn  in  two  monumental  red  herrings.  He 
says  he  is  unhappy  at  the  thought  of  another 
Royal  commission.  It  was  he  who  created  the 
idea  of  a  Royal  commission  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  relative  chaos  and  contradiction  in  our 
rules  in  this  House.  Then  having  created  this 
Royal  commission,  he  fled  in  terror  from  it 
because  he  is  now  so  unhappy  with  Royal 
commissions. 


Second,  he  is  off  once  again  on  his  tirade 
against  those  sources  of  imperial  power  that 
once  used  to  oppress  Canada.  He  says:  "Let 
us  grow  up". 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  that 
one  of  the  evidences  of  having  grown  up  is 
that  you  will  recognize  that  now  you  are  a 
man  you  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  to  talk  to 
anybody,  and  particularly  those  who  may 
have  a  great  deal  more  experience  than  you, 
even  though  that  person  originally  held  an 
imperial  relationship  to  this  country. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
get  applause  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  particularly  from  that  source,  I  have  to 
quickly  review  what  I  have  said. 

Westminster  is  the  mother  of  Parliaments, 
and  there  is  a  body  of  experience  there  for 
any  Parliament  to  glean  advice  and  guidance. 
I,  for  one,  would  say  that  on  many  occasions 
it  can  be  of  value  for  us  to  find  out  what 
has  happened  in  Westminster;  not  neces- 
sarily to  adopt  it  in  a  slavish  fashion,  but  to 
adapt  it  to  our  particular  traditions.  So  I 
suggest  that  is  another  red  herring. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  the  basic  proposition 
that  my  colleague  from  Woodbine  has  put 
forward:  Namely  that  we  should  have  a 
permanent  Speaker. 

Now  along  with  that,  I  will  not  argue  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  advisable  that  we  should 
review  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  think  our 
rules  have  grown  up  until  there  are  a  lot  of 
contradictions  in  them.  This  is  nobody's 
fault.  It  is  part  of  the  whole  process,  and 
indeed  if  I  may  put  it  bluntly,  it  is  part 
of  the  process  of  having  Leslie  Frost  here 
for  20  years.  Because  he  made  the  rules  that 
suited  his  need  for  the  hour.  Many  a 
Speaker,  back  in  the  day  when  the  Speaker 
was  a  person  who  had  to  submit  to  the  pres- 
sures from  the  government  side  of  the  House, 
which  I  do  not  think  exists  now,  many  a 
Speaker's  ruhng  then  was  a  product  of 
dictate,  subtle  or  not  too  subtle,  as  a  result 
of  pressures  from  the  government  side  of  the 
House. 

I  think  we  can  get  away  from  that  kind 
of  thing.  I  think  if  you  had  a  permanent 
Speaker  he  would  be  the  appropriate  person 
to  chair,  not  a  Royal  commission  but  a  com- 
mittee with  a  representative  from  each  of  the 
parties  in  the  House  to  review  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  to  come  up  with  a  modem  version 
of  Lewis'  rules.    After  all,  Lewis'  rules  were 
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written  when?  Back  in  the  1930's?  In 
1929  I  am  told.    Some  thirty  years  ago! 

My  colleague  from  Woodbine  has  pointed 
out  that  in  any  House  of  this  nature  the  rules 
are  going  to  change  with  experience  to  some 
degree,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
reflection  on  Lewis*  rules,  which  are  now 
more  than  30  years  of  age,  that  there  are  con- 
tradictions in  them  and  that  some  updating 
is  required.  I  submit  the  person  to  lead  in 
that  kind  of  a  job,  the  updating  of  our  rules 
and  the  restating  of  our  rules,  must  be  a  per- 
manent Speaker  who,  by  very  virtue  of  his 
independent  position,  would  be  the  ideal 
person  to  chair  a  committee  that  could  do 
this  very  important  job.  And  this  is  not  a 
contradiction  of  the  proposition  of  a  per- 
manent Speaker,  in  my  view  at  least. 

I  say  quietly  to  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury, the  point  he  raised  with  regard  to 
regularizing  the  rules,  or  reviewing  the  rules 
of  the  House,  is  a  good  one  but  is  supple- 
mentary, so  to  speak,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Speaker. 

I  want  to  just  emphasize  the  plea  of  my 
colleague,  that  we  should  consider  this  now, 
on  the  eve  of  an  election,  when  it  can  be 
done  in  conformity  with  the  necessary  three 
stipulations  that  he  outlined,  if  we  are  going 
to  appoint  a  permanent  Speaker. 

If  he  is  correct— and  I  have  not  raised  with 
the  present  Speaker  whether  or  not  he  re- 
acts favourably  to  the  idea  of  a  being  per- 
manent Speaker— if  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  correct— that  the  present  Speaker 
is  not  attracted  to  the  proposition,  I  know 
whom  I  would  go  to  next,  Mr.  Chairman; 
and  I  am  looking  you  straight  in  the  eye, 
because  I  think  we  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr. 
Reilly)  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  person  of  the 
kind  of  temperament  and  basic  independence 
of  mind  to  give  the  assurance  to  this  House 
that  he  is  going  to  rule,  even  when  he  is 
wrong  on  occasion,  he  is  going  to  rule  with 
an  honesty  of  purpose.  And  nobody,  I  would 
hope,  on  the  government  side  of  the  House 
as  well  as  on  this  side  of  the  House,  is  going 
to  fault  him,  even  when  we  think  he  has 
made  a  mistake.  I  think  we  are  at  this 
present  time  in  the  happy  position  of  having 
a  Speaker  and  a  Deputy  Speaker  either 
of  whom,  I  will  state  personally,  could  fulfil 
the  role  of  a  permanent  Speaker  in  this 
House.  We  may  not  be  in  that  happy  posi- 
tion again  for  years  to  come. 

Therefore  I  think  my  colleague,  the 
member  for  Woodbine,  is  very  correct  in 
urging  that  the  government  give  considera- 
tion to  the  matter  now. 


Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  let  this  opportunity  go  by  without  having 
some  comments  to  make  on  the  office  of 
Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  commentary  on  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  present  incumbent 
is  carrying  out  his  duties  that  the  pressure  for 
the  changes  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
seem  to  be  somewhat  less  than  they  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  when  some  of  you 
gentlemen  with  longer  experience  in  the 
House  than  I  have  been  subjected  to  rulings 
that  you  were  perhaps  ready  to  question  a 
little  more  frequently.  But  it  seems  to  me, 
under  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed, 
whereby  the  Speaker  be  made  permanent, 
and  that  by  agreement  he  be  returned  from 
a  constituency  in  the  present  order  of  things 
without  opposition,  it  is  something  to  which 
I  would  not  be  too  keen  to  accede. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  hope  springs 
eternal,  but  even  in  Ottawa  West  I  believe 
the  people  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  as  far  as  the  issues  of  the 
day  are  concerned  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
political  decisions  that  are  needed.  If  the 
permanency  of  the  Speaker  is  something  to 
be  so  desired,  and  I  believe  that  it  is,  it 
would  surely  be  much  better  in  a  democratic 
order  of  things  to  set  aside  a  special  con- 
stituency involving  Queen's  Park  itself. 

I  know  the  leader  of  the  NDP  has  put 
this  to  the  House  on  past  occasions,  where 
the  constituency  itself  would  have  no  electors 
at  all  and  by  agreement  one  person  would 
be  selected  who  would  become  the  Speaker 
of  the  new  House,  who  would  represent  this 
very  special  esoteric  area.  So  in  fact,  in  this 
means,  we  would  not  deprive  any  of  the 
electors  of  Ontario  of  their  fair  opportunity 
to  express  their  personal  views  as  to  the 
issues  of  the  day,  and  in  that  specific  election. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  other  points 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury,  particularly  the  red  herrings,  as 
they  were  referred  to,  of  our  need  to  apply 
to  Westminster  for  guidance  in  these  matters 
—particularly  as  to  the  matters  concerning 
the  rules  of  our  own  House.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  rules  are  out  of  date  but  I 
understood  that  they  were  being  updated  by 
the  present  Clerk  of  this  Legislature.  I 
would  think— and  it  has  been  expressed  here 
before— that  while  they  are  being  updated 
and  amended  and  made  modern  in  their 
application,  he  would  refer  to  the  Speakers 
present  and  past,  and  those  people  who  have 
had  some  responsibility  for  the  ordering  of 
the  House  in  years  gone  by. 
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I  would  not  be  so  afraid  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  or  a  commission 
as  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Sudbury. 
I  feel  that  a  good  working  committee  of 
members  of  this  House  could  come  to  some 
conclusions  that  would  make  our  business 
more  orderly  and  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  working  here.  They  could  work  with 
the  Clerk,  in  his  special  responsibility  of 
revising  the  rules  that  were  set  down  by  his 
father  in  the  publication  that  was  brought 
forward  in  1939. 

When  we  talk  about  references  to  West- 
minster, I  think  we  should  remember,  even 
in  the  years  of  Confederation  when  this 
House  was  first  established,  that  is  under  the 
new  regime,  that  there  were  many  areas  in 
which  we  separated  ourselves  from  West- 
minster and  the  traditions  there.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  only  one  chamber  in  our 
government,  although  some  other  provinces 
saw  fit  to  have  two.  When  this  very  legisla- 
tive assembly  room  was  built  in  Oliver 
Mowat's  time,  under  his  direction,  the  seats 
were  not  arranged  as  they  are  in  Westminster 
and  as  they  are  now— as  I  understand  it— but 
they  were  arranged  in  the  U-shape  around 
Mr.  Speaker's  chair.  At  least  this  prevailed  up 
until  1943;  I  am  not  sure  of  the  date  when 
it  was  brought  in,  to  begin  with. 

It  was  Mr.  Drew,  who  was  very  much 
concerned  about  the  traditions  of  parlia- 
mentary practice,  who  did  away  with  this 
spectrum  arrangement,  which  he  thought 
would  lead  perhaps  to  some  breakdown  in  the 
party  system,  and  returned  the  seats  to  their 
present  chamber.  I  was  told  at  the  time  that 
he  threw  out  all  the  stationery  headed  "Office 
of  the  Premier",  and  replaced  it  with  sta- 
tionery headed  "Office  of  the  Prime  Minister", 
and  they  reverted  to  the  older  programme  of 
referring  to  us  as  hon.  members,  as  MPPs, 
which  has  rather  peculiar  overtones,  and  then 
they  replaced  the  former  reference  of  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly  with  MPP. 

I  see  certain  people  in  the  House  who 
know  about  these  things  are  shaking  their 
heads  at  me,  and  perhaps  it  is  time  that  this 
was  set  straight  once  again.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  head  of  the  government  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  should  be  referred  to  as  the 
Premier  of  Ontario,  and  my  own  preference  is 
that  we  as  members  of  the  Legislature  be 
referred  to  as  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly.  If  these  things  are  not  directly  trace- 
able to  the  traditions  of  Westminster  and  the 
history  of  Ontario,  well,  this  is  unfortunate; 
perhaps  I  would  be  advised  by  those  with  a 
broader  background  than  my   own. 


To  return  to  the  case  that  has  been  put 
before  us,  the  office  of  the  Speaker,  I  can  see 
some  obvious  advantages  in  retaining  the 
present  Mr.  Speaker  as  a  man  of  competence 
who  has  engendered  the  trust  of  all  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  this  Legislature  in  a  per- 
manent capacity.  But  I  would  not,  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  hopefully  the  leader  of 
the  government  eventually  after  the  next 
election,  like  to  disenfranchise  those  people 
in  Ottawa  West  who  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  their  preference  on  the  issues 
of  the  day.  I  much  prefer  the  representation 
to  come  from  a  specialized  constituency  as 
has  been  put  before  this  House  on  previous 
occasions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  complete  the 
record,  and  I  just  want  to  put  an  addendum 
on  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  says 
about  this  matter  of  MPP.  I  see  Mr.  Levine  is 
sitting  in  the  gallery,  and  I  speak  with  some 
trepidation  because  he  is  an  authority  on 
constitutional  law,  but  I  would  say  that  the 
selection  of  that  probably  stemmed  from  the 
local  prohibition  case  of  1896,  and  the  phrase 
of  Lord  Watson,  when  he  says  that  provincial 
Legislature  are,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
jurisdiction,  as  much  sovereign  parliaments, 
as  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  is 
right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  probably— and  I  get  the 
support  of  my  friend,  the  member  for  Simcoe 
East— and  probably  in  Coldwater  his  con- 
stituents discuss  little  else  but  such  things  as 
this.  But  Lord  Watson,  having  said  that,  the 
thing  was  set  in  motion,  so  to  speak.  They 
had  to  change  the  title  to  make  the  role  here, 
the  representation,  suitable  to  that  dictum  he 
laid  down.  I  have  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend how  a  person  who  is  called  a  member 
under  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, can  become  by  some  legerdemain  via 
Houdini  a  member  of  a  provincial  Parliament. 
Perhaps,  if  I  have  three  hours  to  spare,  some- 
body will  sit  down  and  tell  me  how  that 
transformation  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  might 
possibly  brush  up  on  his  history  a  little  bit.  I 
think  a  study  of  records  is  better  than  specula- 
tion as  to  what  happened  in  the  past.  I  am 
not  going  to  go  into  detail  on  that.  I  believe, 
however,  that  though  there  were  many  at 
the  time  of  Confederation  who  envisaged  pro- 
vincial Legislatures  as  sort  of  glorified  county 
councils,  except  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  when 
these  Legislatures  got  off  on  their  own  they 
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asserted  their  full   membership   in   the  par- 
liamentary tradition. 

I  suspect  it  was  not  Mowat  who  put  the 
item  in  our  rules  to  rely  on  precedents  at 
Westminster  where  there  is  no  governing  rule 
here.  This  was  in  line  with  the  whole  think- 
ing that  this  body  had  seniority,  if  anything, 
over  the  ParHament  of  Canada— in  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  who  formed  the  first  legis- 
lative assembly.  If  it  did  not  have  superior 
seniority,  it  at  least  was  right  in  the  tradition 
stemming  from  Westminster. 

As  for  such  matters  as  the  use  of  the 
initials  MPP,  frankly  I  could  not  care  less.  I 
have  always  felt  when  I  am  called  nothing 
worse  than  MPP,  that  I  am  doing  all  right  as 
a  politician.  But  I  cannot  see  anything 
wrong  with  it.  This  is  a  parliamentary  body 
in  the  parliamentary  tradition.  It  would 
make  just  as  much  sense  to  me  to  say  that 
the  people  at  Ottawa  should  be  called  MHC, 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  say 
that  the  people  here  should  be  called  MLA. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  minor 
points  that  I  will  not  dwell  on.  I  would  like 
to  refer  back  to  the  conditions  I  set  forth  as 
being  necessary  if  we  are  to  establish  the 
office  of  permanent  Speaker.  The  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  raised  a  point,  which 
certainly  is  a  difficult  point;  that  is  that  if 
you  treat  the  constituency  of  the  Speaker  as 
not  being  open  to  political  contest  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  Speaker,  which  could  be 
over  a  great  many  years,  then  in  a  very 
real  sense  you  do  disfranchise  a  substantial 
number  of  citizens  of  the  province. 

The  only  problem  is  that  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  this  whichever  way  you  do  it.  I  think 
you  have  to  consider  what  is  the  greatest 
good.  I  think  the  greatest  good  is  a  per- 
manent Speaker  who  is  truly  independent; 
and  that  means  that  the  voters  in  a  certain 
constituency,  during  the  incumbency  of  that 
Speaker,  have  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
common  good.  The  alternative  that  has  been 
proposed,  in  fact  I  think  it  was  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Frank  McGee  in  Ottawa,  is  that  the 
Speaker  should  hold  an  artificial  constituency 
called  Parliament  Hill.  I  believe  it  has  been 
proposed  here  by  my  leader  that  we  could 
create  an  artfficial  constituency  in  this  prov- 
ince called  Queen's  Park. 

That  alternative  gets  around  the  difficulty 
of  disfranchisement  of  the  voters  in  a  certain 
constituency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  creates 
another  difficulty,  and  that  is  that  it  robs 
the  Speaker  of  some  of  his  independence.  If 
you  have  a  system  that  has  applied  for  many 
years   in   Great   Britain,   where   the   Speaker 


represents  not  a  dummy  constituency,  but  a 
genuine  constituency,  he  is  always  a  member 
of  the  House  and  if  at  any  time  he  feels  he 
is  being  subjected  to  pressures  that  are  not 
proper  and  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to,  he  can  resign  his  office  of 
Speaker  without  resigning  his  seat  in  the 
House.  He  can  still  revert  to  the  position  of 
a  private  member  of  the  House.  This  gives 
him  an  independence  that  he  would  not  have 
if  he  represented  a  dummy  constituency 
which  was  merely  part  of  the  office  of 
Speaker. 

If,  say,  you  had  a  constituency  of  Queen's 
Park,  with  a  certain  member  who  is  the 
member  for  that  constituency  merely  by  virtue 
of  being  Speaker,  then  if  he  resigned  his 
speakership,  he  would  also  ipso  facto  resign 
his  membership  in  this  House.  That  is  the 
difficulty  on  the  other  side. 

Obviously  there  is  no  perfect  solution  to 
the  problem.  I  am  not  completely  wedded  to 
either  solution.  I  tend  to  prefer  the  system 
which  has  worked  very  well  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  am  not  such  a  colonialist  that  I  am 
ready  to  repudiate  out  of  hand  what  happens 
at  Westminster.  I  am  happy  to  look  at  their 
long  experience  and  pick  ideas  that  sound 
good,  but— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Marked  contrast  with  your 
federal  counterparts  then! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  I  think  it  is  just  a  form 
of  inverted  colonialism  to  say  that  we  must 
repudiate  everything  in  Britain,  that  we  can- 
not even  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  Britain. 
I  will  look  at  it  and  take  what  I  think  is 
good,  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  idea.  It  is 
the  method  that  seems  to  me  on  balance  to 
be  the  most  meritorious. 

However,  I  think  the  principle  of  the 
permanent  Speaker  is  the  really  important 
thing.  And  the  other  way  of  doing  it,  the 
method  of  having  an  artificial  constituency, 
certainly  would  be  better  than  nothing,  in 
my  opinion.  But  I  would  like  to  see  it  done. 
Whatever  way  is  chosen,  I  would  like  to  see 
it  done  one  way  or  another.  And  I  suggest,  as 
I  said  before,  that  this  is  the  time  it  ought  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  Provincial  Secretary  going  to  reply  to 
the  convincing  logic  of  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  in  charge  of 
this   department  is  the  Provincial   Secretary. 

Vote  1704  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  1705: 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  Provincial  Secretary 
inform  us  how  much  was  spent  last  year  in 
the  acquisition  of  books,  as  distinct  from 
periodicals?  One  cannot  tell  from  the  public 
accounts. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
For  the  purchase  of  books,  $4,500. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  $4,500. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  very  niggardly  amount.  No  doubt  the 
library  must  get  a  good  many  books  free, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  publishing 
houses.  But,  it  just  recently  came  to  my 
attention.  I  say  to  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
virtually  no  fiction,  none  of  the  great  works 
of  fiction  are  included  in  this  library. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  ask  for  a  book, 
and  I  make  no  apologies.  I  asked  about  the 
most  recent  of  the  trilogy  of  Allen  Drury. 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  wrote 
Advise  and  Consent  and  Shade  of  Difference, 
and  now  he  has  one  out  called.  Capable  of 
Honour.  And  to  the  politician,  those  would 
be  very  engaging  reading.  A  message  came 
back  from  the  library  to  say  that  fiction  was 
not  a  facet  of  this  library. 

Now  perhaps  maybe  the  time  has  come 
that  we  allocate  something  much  more 
respectable  than  a  modest  $4,500  for  the 
acquisition  of  books. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  also,  sir,  that  in  the 
history  of  this  library,  at  Confederation  100 
years  ago,  when  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
was  created,  somehow  or  other  they  seques- 
tered our  library.    They  took  ours. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  They  did? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  took  our  library  and  they  took  the 
library  of  the  province  of  Quebec;  no,  the 
library  at  Quebec  City,  of  the  United  Prov- 
ince of  Canada.  And  that  was  the  foundation 
of  the  parliamentary  library. 

Now  they  have  established  a  national 
library  there  to  put  us  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Library  of  Congress.  Perhaps 
they  might  be  persuaded  that  they  pay  us  for 
our   library   that   they   took    100   years   ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  interest? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  with  interest.  That  would 
promote  a  spirit  of  amity  in  Confederation, 
that  they  reimburse  us  for— 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tells  me  he  has  so  much  trouble 
with  the  current  account  that  he  doubts  very 
much  he  could  collect  an  account  that  is  100 
years  old. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Probably.  Probably  it  would  be 
a  difficulty  of  immense  proportions.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  go  into  any  of  the  characteristics 
of  our  library,  save  to  say  as  one  member  of 
the  House  that  one  indeed  reflects  with  grati- 
fication on  the  courteous  service  that  we  get 
from  all  members  of  the  staff  and  from  the 
librarian  herself  in  any  inquiry  that  is  made 
of  them  or  any  service  that  is  requested  of 
them. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  can  talk  about 
the  new  appointments,  the  physical  appoint- 
ments of  the  library,  although  his  predecessor 
will  take  the  credit  for  them,  no  doubt.  But 
I  would  say  that  a  province  of  seven  million, 
perhaps  might  consider  the  spending  of  a 
somewhat  greater  sum  for  the  acquisition  of 
new  books. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chamnan,  I 
would  not  like  to  see  this  vote  go  by  without 
at  least  two  things  being  put  on  the  record. 
One,  the  new  facilities  in  the  library  I  think 
are  much  improved,  and  the  Minister  respon- 
sible perhaps  should  at  least  get  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  the  work  that  has  been  done  there, 
because  the  renovation  has  made  a  very  much 
more  attractive  and  efficient  set-up  in  the 
library. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  express  is 
appreciation  for  the  very  capable  and  efficient 
staflF  within  the  library  —  this  particularly 
within  the  past  period,  when  the  renovations 
were  taking  place  and  when  they  were  work- 
ing under  very  difficult  circumstances.  In 
spite  of  that  difficulty  they  were  able  to  pro- 
duce on  time,  and  efficiently  and  effectively, 
reading  material  asked  for.  I  think  they  de- 
serve that  word  of  commendation,  not  only 
for  the  work  they  did  during  that  time,  but 
for  their  continuing  efficiency  in  the  periods 
during  the  sessions  and  between  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  vote  1705,  I  would  like 
to  pursue  for  a  moment  or  two  the  question 
raised  by  the  member  for  Sudbury.  On  what 
basis  is  the  book  selection  made,  and  what 
connections  are  maintained  by  our  library 
with,  for  example,  the  congressional  Hbrary 
in  Washington?  What  is  the  basis  of  selec- 
tion of  periodicals?  Who  makes  the  decisions 
as  to  which  books  are  purchased? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  function  and  to  provide  the  facilities 
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necessary  for  the  type  of  research  and  edu- 
cational background  which  we  feel  is  re- 
quired here,  the  librarian  has  discretion  to 
make  sure  that  we  are,  in  fact,  current  and 
up  to  date  with  respect  to  the  services  which 
are  provided.  In  this  connection,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  we  have  been  designated 
as  a  depository  here  for  all  United  States 
periodicals.  And  from  this  project,  to  make 
reference  back  to  the  question  asked  before, 
as  to  the  amount  spent  on  the  acquisition  of 
books  and  periodicals  in  addition  to  the 
$4,500  for  the  acquisition  of  books  there  was 
another  $3,000  for  the  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, a  total  outlay  of  some  $7,500.  Within 
the  framework  of  this  budget,  the  librarian 
and  her  staff  are  given  wide  discretion  to 
make  sure  that  we  would  maintain  ourselves 
in  keeping  with  the  standards  as  a  members' 
reference  library  and  to  provide  this  service 
to  the  members  and  to  the  Legislature— 
which  is  the  principal  function  of  the  library. 
There  are  some  negotiations  presently  under 
way,  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  Library 
of  Congress  is  concerned,  with  respect  to 
cross  indexing  and  this  sort  of  thing.  I  am 
not  able  to  announce  any  finahty  with  that, 
except  that  these  negotiations  are  current  at 
the  moment. 

Vote  1705  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1706. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  On  vote 
1706,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the  appro- 
priate spot  where  we  can  talk  about  the  elec- 
tion laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  not  asking  for  any 
money  in  the  operation  of  the  election  office 
in  these  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  there  is  $155,000  here 
for  the  clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  and 
the  chief  election  officer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  suggest  that,  on 
examination  of  the  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  the  title  chief  election  officer  is 
attached  to  the  vote,  the  whole  $155,000  is 
for  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  refuse 
completely  to  accept  that  explanation  from 
the  Provincial  Secretary.  This  is  the  way  it 
appears  in  the  estimates.  There  is  no  further 
breakdown  on  page  105,  opposite  vote  1706 
where  another  gentleman  called  the  chief 
electoral  officer  is  referred  to.  Undoubtedly 
he  does  some  duties,  and  undoubtedly  he  -i^ets 
some  money.    If  any  of  the  rumours  that  we 


have  heard  around  these  halls  in  the  last  few 
months  mean  anything,  somebody  is  going  to 
have  to  spend  some  more  money  within  the 
very  foreseeable  future  to  have  something  to 
do  with  an  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  order,  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with 
the  member  for  Downsview  from  the  stand- 
point of  cutting  of  any  discussion.  But  in  all 
fairness,  he  knows  as  a  much  more  experi- 
enced member  of  this  chamber  than  I  that 
money  allocated  for  the  particular  puropse 
which  he  wants  to  discuss  is,  in  fact,  voted 
by  the  Legislature— a  separate  vote. 

It  does  not  come  under  these  estimates  and 
all  I  suggest  to  you  is  that  $155,000  is  pre- 
sently before  the  House  for  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly.  And  I 
suggest  he  would  have  every  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  subject  matter  which  he  wants 
to  bring  before  this  House  at  the  time  the 
Legislature  is  asked  to  vote  money  for  the 
purposes  to  which  he  has  made  reference. 

Mr.  Bryden:  May  I  speak  to  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  think  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  is  quite  in  error  on  the 
point  he  makes.  I  know  that  funds  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  an  election  are  not  in  these 
estimates  or  in  any  estimates.  The  govern- 
ment professes  not  to  know  when  it  is  going 
to  have  an  election  until  after  it  is  called, 
and  then  the  funds  are  scrounged  up  after- 
wards. What  we  do  have  here  are  funds 
for  the  permanent  framework  used  for  the 
conduct  of  an  election. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  same  officer  holds 
the  office  of  Clerk  and  of  chief  election 
officer,  but  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  during 
the  course  of  a  year,  even  when  there  is  no 
election,  he  does  nothing  whatever  in  his  role 
as  chief  election  officer— that  he  puts  that  hat 
on  only  when  an  election  is  called.  Both  he 
and  his  staff  have  to  carry  on  some  duties, 
admittedly  not  too  onerous  in  non-election 
years,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  election  officer. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  matter  is 
quite  properly  raised  at  this  time.  I  remem- 
ber a  few  years  ago  I  was  ruled  out  of  order 
for  trying  to  raise  matters  of  election  law 
under  this  vote.  I  was  not  very  happy  about 
the  ruling  but  I  could  not  do  anything  about 
it.  But  in  subsequent  years  Chairmen  did, 
and  I  think  quite  properly,  permit  discus- 
sions such  as  the  member  for  Downsview 
wants  to  embark  on  under  this  vote.  And  I 
think  quite  rightly,  because  this  vote  provides 
the  money  for  the  permanent  machinery  that 
exists  all  the  time  with  relation  to  the  conduct 
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of    an    election,    which    comes     fully    into 
operation  only  at  election  time. 

It  does  not  admittedly  include  anything 
for  the  actual  conduct  of  an  election,  but 
then  there  is  no  vote  in  the  estimates  any- 
where from  beginning  to  end  that  provides  for 
that.  And  this  is  the  proper  place,  I  think, 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  election 
machinery  of  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  to 
provide  you  with  information  which  would 
be  helpful  to  you  I  am  sure  in  reaching  a 
decision  on  this  matter,  in  the  public  accounts 
themselves  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
March  31,  1966,  on  page  B24  you  will  find 
the  sort  of  thing  to  which  I  was  making 
reference.  In  the  special  warrants  for  these 
purposes,  which  under  the  public  accounts 
are  filed  with  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  this  is  the  point  that 
I  was  attempting  to  make  here— that  the 
matter  of  the  conduct  of  these  elections  and 
the  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  are 
handled  as  special  warrants  by  the  House 
under  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  not  by  the  House;  the 
House  does  not  handle  special  warrants.  That 
is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  public 
accounts  on  page  P8  under  the  title  "Clerk 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  Chief  Elec- 
tion Ofiicer"  there  is  a  figure  for  salaries, 
and  then  they  have  this  notation  —  R.  G. 
Lewis,  Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  and 
chief  electoral  officer,  and  the  salary  that  he 
gets.  Now  this  is  the  way  it  is  shown,  and 
part  of  the  money  that  he  gets  is  for  his 
duties  as  chief  electoral  officer.  I  can  make 
the  point  no  more  simple  or  more  obvious  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  other  than  to  say 
this:  he  must  know,  as  I  know,  that  there 
have  already  been  appointed  some  returning 
officers— I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are, 
probably  only  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Bryden:  None,  according  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  None  appointed?  Well,  all 
right.  Then  there  is  a  review  of  their  being 
appointed.  And  I  am  sure  that  in  the  study 
of  their  being  appointed  certain  talks  must 
take  place  with  the  chief  electoral  officer 
so  far  as  specifications  are  concerned.  What 
sort  of  person  is  a  likely  person  to  be  the 


chief  electoral  officer— what  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion should  he  have?  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  government  is  going  to 
try  to  cut  off  debate  in  a  matter  that  is 
going  to  be  very  embarrassing  to  them  and 
you  allow  it,  there  is  only  one  answer  that 
must  come  forward— they  do  not  want  to 
hear  about  our  poor  election  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  your  point  or  order,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  this  particular 
Minister  is  hardly  responsible  for  moneys 
being  paid  for  a  chief  election  officer.  I 
think  most  of  the  moneys  that  we  are  voting 
on  now  are  in  connection  with  press  clipping 
service  and  personnel  connected  with  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  understand  that  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  this  House  to  give  the  members 
of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
chief  election  officer  under  this  vote.  Because 
of  this  I  would  suggest  under  the  circum- 
stances that  we  should  try  to  make  our 
remarks  brief  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  come 
under  this  particular  Minister,  and  I  would 
permit  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  to  say  that  over  the  years  my  col- 
leagues have  put  on  the  order  paper,  par- 
ticularly my  leader,  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  a  series  of  resolutions  asking  for  the 
reform  of  tlie  election  laws  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  These  matters  have  come  up  in  the 
awkward  times  in  the  past  when  private  mem- 
bers' motions  have  been  dealt  with,  more  re- 
cently in  the  future  at  fixed  times.  Then  last 
year,  strange  to  say,  the  government  said, 
"Well,  all  right,  we  are  going  to  set  up  a 
select  committee  of  this  Legislature,  we  really 
are  going  to  examine  into  and  inquire  about 
the  election  laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario." 

The  government,  in  its  wisdom,  chose  one 
of  their  bright,  shining  new  young  men,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales)  and  ap- 
pointed him  as  chairman.  On  the  surface  it 
looked  like  a  very  interesting  and  worthwhile 
decision.  We  hoped  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  real  examination  of  the  election  laws  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Having  observed  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Mills  in  the  House  we 
thought  that  he  was  a  reasonable  person  to 
have  been  selected  as  chairman.  Strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  function  since  the  ending  of  the 
last  session  until  the  present  time,  one  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  government 
set  up  the  committee  as  a  sham  and  a  farce 
and  a  delusion,  in  order  to  cloak  inaction. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  Mills  seems 
notable  in  my  opinion  for  having  neglected  to 
carry   out   his    functions    of   that   committee. 
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The  committee  has  met  on  very  few  occasions. 
Some  of  its  discussions  have  been  quite  use- 
less insofar  as  voting  machines  are  concerned: 
the  trip  to  part  of  New  York  state  to  investi- 
gate voting  machines;  a  whole  afternoon  taken 
up  when  somebody  brought  in  a  voting  ma- 
chine to  be  looked  at.  Nobody  on  the  com- 
mittee needed  to  be  told  that  we  did  not 
want  any  voting  machines;  but  we  wasted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  with  that  com- 
mittee in  discussing  voting  machines.  Since 
the  House  has  started,  we  have  heard  re- 
peated suggestions  that  some  mysterious  per- 
son in  a  back  room  is  drafting  some  kind  of  a 
report  which  hopefully  will  be  presented  to 
the  House. 

Let  me  say,  sir,  since  it  seems  apparent  that 
there  is  an  election  pending  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the 
government  ploy  is  that  they  do  not  want 
these  matters  to  be  discussed  on  the  eve  of 
an  election.  They  have  no  real  intention 
whatsoever  of  allowing  a  reasonable  and 
meaningful  examination  into  the  method  of 
conducting  elections. 

They  have  no  intention  whatsoever  of  at- 
tempting to  have  brought  fully  before  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  proper  discussion  about 
election  expenses.  They  have  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  attempting  to  control  or  make 
efiPective  the  inane  sections— and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly— the  presently  contained  sec- 
tions of  the  pertinent  statutes  which  are  really 
inane  insofar  as  their  effect.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  historian  in  this  House  who  could 
ascertain  who  was  the  draftsman  of  the  sec- 
tion of  The  Election  Act  dealing  with  election 
expenses.  But  I  can  well  imagine  him  rolling 
on  the  floor  with  glee  as  he  figured  that 
section  out  and  transcribed  it  into  a  statute 
which  eventually  became  part  of  the  law, 
happy  with  the  thought  that  no  one  could 
ever  understand  what  it  meant— or  actually 
that  it  was  completely  meaningless  and  use- 
less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  put  forward  year  after  year 
after  year  in  this  House,  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  government,  having  boldly 
said  they  are  going  to  inquire  into  this,  hav- 
ing yielded  to  our  pleas,  and  having  boldly 
said  they  are  going  to  inquire  into  the  worth 
of  the  election  laws  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, then  having  chosen  one  of  their  bright 
young  men  to  chair  the  committee  that  was 
going  to  do  it,  would  have  made  sure  the 
committee  functioned.  Instead,  I  say  it  has 
been  a  subterfuge— a  complete,  absolute,  ob- 
vious subterfuge.  They  have  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  doing  anything  about  the  elec- 
tion laws,  even  allowing  for  the  inquiry  that 


they    ordered    to    proceed    in    the    normal 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  a  complicated  thing? 
I  know  you  have  read  with  care  the  report 
that  came  forward  from  Ottawa,  from  a  care- 
fully chosen  committee  representing  all  points 
of  political  view  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  relation  to  suggested  electoral  reform.  I 
think  it  is  an  outstanding  volume  and  I  think 
its  recommendations  could  in  large  part  be 
adapted  to  the  election  procedures  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— not  in  all  extents,  but  in 
large  part.  Certainly  we  could  benefit  very 
materially  from  the  studies  that  were  done  by 
the  Ottawa  committee,  and  by  the  recom- 
mendations they  made.  But  even  something 
as  obvious  as  that  has  been  too  hard  a  task 
for  this  government  to  face. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
conduct  of  these  select  committees,  that  the 
members  really  have  no  control  over  the 
functioning  of  the  committee  at  all.  It  is  a 
government-appointed  leader  who  dictates 
when  the  committee  will  meet,  if  it  will  meet, 
when  there  is  going  to  be  a  report,  or  if  there 
is  or  is  not  going  to  be  a  report.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance,  one  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  either  the  chairman  on  his  own 
has  decided  there  shall  be  no  report,  or  the 
chairman  has  received  instructions  from  his 
government  colleagues  saying,  "This  is  too 
hot  a  potato,  let  us  not  discuss  it  now  on 
the  eve  of  an  election." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  spend  hours  in  this 
House  talking  about  the  values  and  import- 
ance of  the  democratic  system.  Can  there 
be  anything  more  important  to  our  democratic 
system  than  that  we  have  fairly  conducted 
elections?  I  suggest  to  you,  that  because  of 
the  mystery  that  surrounds  election  financing, 
one  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  elec- 
tions are  not  fairly  conducted,  that  the 
runners  in  the  election,  the  various  candi- 
dates, do  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
present  themselves  and  their  cases  to  the 
voters,  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  is  quite  happy  to  let  this 
situation  continue  and  is  not  prepared  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  for  various  reasons 
that  we  have  heard  in  this  House  over  the 
past  few  years,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
whip  away  the  veil  of  election  secrecy  that 
surrounds  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
funds.  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  the  govern- 
ment makes  the  avoidance  of  the  facing  of 
this  problem  much  more  sinister  because  they 
are  not  prepared  to  allow  these  matters  to 
come  out  into  the  open.  The  only  way  that 
they  will  come  into  the  open  is  if  there  are 
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inscribed,  on  the  statute  books  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  reasonable  statutes  which  will 
guarantee  complete  and  full  disclosure  on  a 
local  level  and  on  a  party  level  of  where 
campaign  funds  come  from  and  where  they 
go  to. 

I  suggest,  in  addition  to  that  sir,  if  we 
really  believe  in  democracy  there  has  to  be 
some  method  of  fixing  a  top  hmit  on  how 
much  can  be  spent  in  any  individual  riding, 
and  how  much  can  be  spent  by  any  individual 
party  organization.  Surely  we  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  do  not  want  the  election  system 
to  deteriorate  further  than  it  has  today  and 
to  become  a  system  where  only  very  wealthy 
persons  or  only  very  wealthy  parties  can 
properly  and  reasonably  conduct  an  election 
campaign?  If  there  is  not  strict  control  exer- 
cised over  election  expenditures,  then  we  are 
running  into  a  very  serious  threat  to  our 
democratic  system. 

In  addition  to  that,  sir,  we  must  wonder 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  some  use  of 
public  moneys  insofar  as  assisting  the  dis- 
semination of  literature  of  all  kinds,  of  propa- 
ganda coming  from  all  different  points  of  view 
at  election  time.  Does  it  not  make  some  sense 
that  laws  can  and  should  be  enacted  allowing 
certain  free  mailing  privileges  at  election 
time?  Does  it  not  make  some  sense  that  there 
can  and  should  be  a  control  over  the  use  of 
radio,  television  and  even  the  news  media 
insofar  as  advertising  is  concerned?  Those 
are  matters  that  can  be  readily  and  easily 
ascertained  and  readily  controlled  by 
adequate  legislation.  But  none  of  these  moves 
at  all  appeal,  apparently,  to  the  government. 

I  say,  sir,  that  the  time  this  vote  is  before 
the  House,  and  the  actions  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  in  trying  to  get  it  ruled  out  on  a 
point  of  order,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  pattern.  The  government  wants  to  avoid 
discussion  of  this.  They  are  ashamed  of  it, 
but  they  like  the  game  the  way  it  is. 

They  want  to  hide  where  their  money 
comes  from.  They  want  to  hide  how  much 
they  are  spending.  They  want  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  when  they  go  to  the  people 
in  a  few  months  time.  And  I  say,  sir,  that 
this  is  a  disgrace  and  a  shame  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  no  excuse  for  this  whatsoever.  They 
stand  condemned  by  the  manoeuvres  this 
afternoon  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  by  the  sanc- 
tioning of  this  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  is  allowing  this 
system  to  go  on. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  many 
times  over  the  yast  years  put  on  the  record 
of  the  House  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  election  financing  by  pohtical  par- 
ties, both  as  to  placing  limitations  on  total 
expenditure  and  requiring  full  public  account- 
ing of  all  contributions  and  expenditures.  So 
I  will  not  go  over  the  ground  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  recent  occasion  on 
which  I  stated  my  views  on  the  matter  was 
in  the  Throne  Speech  debate  in  this  session. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  say 
something  about  the  late  lamented— and  those 
are  the  only  adjectives  that  now  appear  ap- 
propriate—the late  lamented  select  committee 
which  was  set  up  to  inquire  into  election  law. 
I  would  remind  hon.  members  that  this  com- 
mittee was  set  up  as  a  result  of  a  certain 
episode  relating  to  Melchers  Distilleries  which 
I  brought  before  the  House  last  year.  The 
government  was  not  willing  to  have  the 
Melchers  thing  looked  into,  but  it  did  try  to, 
I  assume,  give  evidence  of  good  faith  by 
setting  up  a  committee  to  inquire  into  all 
aspects  of  election  law,  including  election 
financing,  a  thing  it  had  always  refused  to 
do  in  the  past.  So  it  appeared  to  those  of  us 
who  are  naive.  And  most  of  us  believe  that 
other  people  are  acting  in  good  faith;  usually 
we  act  on  that  assumption.  To  those  of  us 
who  are  naive,  it  appeared  that  at  last  we 
were  making  progress  in  this  matter.  Even 
though  we  could  get  no  explanation  of  the 
Melchers  affair,  at  least  we  were  going  to 
have  the  election  law  reviewed  and  one  could 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  the  review  it  would 
be  reformed  in  a  logical  way. 

However,  as  I  say,  we  were  very  naive. 
Because  it  is  now  quite  obvious  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  setting  up  of  this  committee 
was  to  stall  the  matter  until  after  another 
election.   It  was  the  only  effect. 

The  committee  did  not  meet  until  October 
and  at  the  very  first  meeting,  as  I  told  the 
House  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  to  the  urgency  of 
the  matter:  that  as  we  would  likely  be  facing 
an  election,  surely  the  committee  should  get 
cracking  and  get  a  report  in  at  this  session. 
The  chairman  simply  said  that  the  life  of  the 
Legislature  under  law  could  extend  to  1968 
and  that  was  the  basis  on  which  the  com- 
mittee would  operate. 

Then  early  in  February  I  wrote  him  a 
letter.  As  a  result  of  certain  comments  that 
the  Prime  Minister  made  in  the  House,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  suggest  that  he  would 
be  ready  to  consider  electoral  reforms  at  this 
session,  I  wrote  the  chairman  a  letter  asking 
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if  we  could  get  the  committee  together  to 
review  what  we  have  done  and  bring  in  at 
least  an  interim  report,  with  some  recom- 
mendations on  important  matters. 

He  told  me  orally  a  day  or  two  later  that 
a  draft  report  was  then  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paration for  consideration  by  the  committee. 
He  said  that  the  committee,  he  hoped,  would 
be  called  together  next  week— as  of  that 
time— and  that  was  two  weeks  ago.  The  next 
week  to  which  he  referred  was  two  weeks 
ago,  the  week  before  last.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  called  together  in  the  next  week  to 
consider  this  draft.  He  also  said  he  would 
write  me  a  letter  confirming  what  he  had  said 
orally.  That  is  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  it. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  committee  being 
called  together.  The  committee  is  simply  a 
stall  to  avoid  action  on  a  most  pressing 
matter. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Tory  party 
wants  to  retain  its  secret  slush  funds  with 
which  it  can  once  again,  it  hopes,  overwhelm 
the  people  of  Ontario  in  another  election.  It 
hopes  to  get  through  at  least  one  more  elec- 
tion with  this  huge  accumulation  of  money 
from  sources  which  it  is  ashamed  to  disclose. 
It  has  never  been  willing  to  disclose  them, 
and  if  it  is  not  ashamed  then  let  it  disclose 
them.  Let  it  agree  with  the  other  parties  to 
change  the  law  so  that  there  will  be  pro- 
vision for  disclosure.  So  it  hopes  to  stall  it 
off  for  one  more  election. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
situation  that  is  almost  intolerable.  That  these 
fellows  with  their  top-heavy  majority  should 
sit  back  there  smugly,  refusing  to  make 
changes  in  the  law  that  are  obviously  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cess in  this  province.  They  sit  back  smugly 
and  arrogantly,  sneering  that  they  have  got 
the  slush  funds  and  they  are  going  to  use 
them  to  swamp  the  Opposition  if  they  can. 

Well,  this  is  the  basis  on  which  it  apparently 
will  be.  We  can  see  now  that  these  fellows 
will  never  change  the  law.  They  would  rather 
continue  on  the  present  basis,  so  it  will  be  an 
issue  that  will  have  to  be  fought  out  before 
the  electorate  when  the  election  comes. 

There  is,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
phase  of  our  election  laws  that  I  would  hope 
the  government  will  do  something  about,  and 
on  this  point  it  does  not  require  a  report 
from  the  committee.  It  does  not  even  require 
a  change  in  the  law.  I  am  referring  to  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  returning 
officers  for  the  constituencies. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  has  the  power 
to  appoint  returning  officers  at  any  time.    A 


month  ago,  I  called  this  provision  to  the 
attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  get  cracking  and  get  the 
returning  officers  appointed  so  that  they,  for 
their  part,  would  be  able  to  get  prepared  for 
the  task  and  the  people  who  plan  to  contest 
the  election  would  know  whom  they  were 
deahng  with  and  would  be  able  to  discuss 
common  problems  with  them. 

I  realize  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  sick, 
but  surely  the  business  of  government  does 
not  grind  to  a  halt  because  he  is  sick.  I  got 
the  impression  that  he  was  ready  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  early  appointment  of 
returning  officers.  As  far  as  I  know,  not  a 
single  returning  officer  has  as  yet  been 
appointed.  Surely  they  should  be  appointed 
soon. 

I  know  what  the  holdup  is.  It  is  because 
even  this  office  is  treated  as  part  of  the  pork 
barrel  patronage  of  the  Tory  party.  That  is 
the  problem,  and  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Tory 
party  that  they  should  get  over  that  antiquated 
notion.  It  would  be  far  better  for  them  and 
for  everyone  if  they  would  make  someone 
such  as  the  chief  election  officer  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  returning  officers  and 
get  it  done  independently.  In  that  way  they 
could  save  themselves  a  lot  of  arguments 
within  their  own  organization.  But  as  it 
stands  now,  everything  has  to  wait  until  every 
last  internal  dispute  is  settled  within  every 
last  two-bit  Tory  organization  in  the  province 
before  we  can  get  returning  officers— people 
who  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  incident  that 
happened  only  a  few  days  ago.  An  organizer 
for  the  New  Democratic  Party,  who  happens 
to  be  assisting  supporters  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Lakeshore  constituency  at 
the  present  time,  phoned  up  the  office  of  the 
chief  election  officer  just  a  few  days  ago,  and 
asked  for  the  name  of  the  returning  officer  in 
that  constituency,  Lakeshore  provincial  con- 
stituency. 

He  was  advised  by  that  office,  and  the 
office  had  no  option  but  to  advise  him  of 
this,  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  office 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  because  under 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  appoints  the  returning 
officers.  So  from  there  he  was  referred  to 
the  Ontario  headquarters  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  the  whole  story. 
The  Ontario  headquarters  of  the  Progressive 
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Conservative  Party  said,  we  do  not  know  who 
the  returning  officer  is  because  the  local  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  association  has  not  told 
us  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  dear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Probably  it  is  going  to  be  Carl 
Brewer. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  Perhaps  it 
was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  somebody  says  it  prob- 
ably was  a  mistake.  He  says  it  with  a  broad 
smile,  because  he  knows  perfectly  well  it  was 
no  mistake  at  all.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens. The  returning  ofiBcers  are  in  efiFect 
appointed  by  the  partisans  for  one  party  in 
each  constituency  and  I  say  it  is  high  time 
that  antiquated  system  was  abandoned.  They 
should  be  appointed  as  public  servants,  which 
is  what  they  are,  and  not  by  local  Tory 
organizations.  Actually,  I  do  not  care  too 
much  even  about  the  partisan  approach  the 
government  takes  to  these  appointments,  if  it 
would  at  least  get  on  with  the  appointments. 
If  you  have  to  refer  it  to  the  local  Tory 
organization,  give  them  until  the  end  of  next 
week  to  get  their  names  in  and  if  they  have 
not  got  them  in,  then— 

An  hon.  member:  Let  someone  name  quali- 
fied people. 

Another  hon.  member:  Get  a  good  man. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  have  somebody  name 
somebody  who  is  qualified  to  do  the  job.  But 
at  least  let  us  get  them  appointed  so  that 
the  chief  election  officer  can  give  them  ade- 
quate preparation;  and  so  that  all  candidates 
will  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  finding  out 
from  them  what  their  plans  are  with  regard 
to  such  matters  as  the  boundaries  of  polhng 
subdivisions. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  hope 
now  for  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  the 
election  law.  It  was  obviously  put  in  there 
just  as  a  stall.  It  is  not  going  to  do  anything. 
There  is  going  to  be  no  action.  But  I  would 
plead  with  the  government  at  least  to  take 
action  on  this  one  very  important  matter, 
where  it  already  has  power  under  the  law  to 
act. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
anguished  cries  of  the  Opposition  have  been 
noted  and  will  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
the  government  very  shortly,  and  to  the 
appropriate  people  involved. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Very 
condescending  of  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  anguished, 
frustrated  cries  of  the  Opposition— maybe  a 
small  element  of  the  Opposition— are  carefully 
noted. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  precisely  reflects  the  arrogant,  contemptu- 
ous attitude  that  this  government  takes  to  the 
democratic  process.  Because  we  call  for  elec- 
tion laws  that  will  make  for  an  orderly  and 
fair  conduct  of  elections,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  number  two  in  the  government 
order  of  seniority,  I  take  it,  dismisses  what 
we  say  contemptuously  as  anguished  cries. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  are 
anguished  cries  of  people  who  believe  in 
democracy,  and  see  it  being  crucified  by  this 
government  with  a  patronage,  pork  barrel, 
slush  fund  approach  to  politics. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  just  follow  that  up  with  one  more 
observation.  Certainly  they  are  anguished 
cries,  but  the  words  that  you  hear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  come  so  easily  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  and  others- 
words  like  putrid,  corrupt,  slush  funds— we  do 
not  know  what  the  hon.  member  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Because  they  are  so  true. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  words  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  used 
apply  very  well  to  the  way  this  government 
handles  election  campaigns.  Now  I  believe  it 
is  vitally  important  for  the  future  of  Ontario, 
and  for  this  country,  that  we  have  some  radi- 
cal changes  in  our  election  laws.  I  was  one 
of  those  who  was  cynical  enough,  and  I  think 
my  cynicism  is  justified,  that  when  this  com- 
mittee was  appointed  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  look  into  the  change  of  our  elec- 
tion laws,  I  believed  an  election  was  coming. 
And  it  was  a  fagade,  it  was  a  whitewash  job. 
Really  nothing  was  going  to  be  done  to 
change  the  laws. 

Now  this  is  obviously  what  has  happened 
and  it  is  a  real  tragedy  for  government  as  a 
whole.  Because  what  is  happening  to  politics 
today  is,  it  is  becoming  an  old  man's  hobby 
and  a  rich  man's  game.  It  is  becoming  far 
too  expensive  for  so  many  candidates,  that 
many  men  simply  will  not  stand  for  pubHc 
office,  particularly  if  they  are  opposed  to  the 
government  in  power. 

Now  we  know  that  it  is  quite  obvious  with 
the  use  of— and  this  is  why  I  have  dwelt  on 
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this  so  much— of  government  advertising,  o£ 
conferences,  of  so  much  money  spent  on 
goodwill,  no  matter  even  where  it  is  justi- 
fied. It  obviously  makes  friends  for  the 
person  who  is  dispensing  the  goodwill,  be  it 
a  conference,  or  a  free  meal,  or  the  huge 
contracts  that  must  go  out  for  advertising.  It 
obviously  helps  the  government  in  power. 
This  works  federally  as  well  as  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  this  is  why  I  believe  it  should  be 
stopped,  regardless  of  what  the  government 
is  or  what  particular  party  is  in  power. 

The  government  in  this  province  has  had 
a  tremendous  opportunity  over  the  years  to 
bring  about  the  changes  that  are  necessary. 
But  it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  this  gov- 
ernment will  never  attempt  to  bring  in  any 
proper  changes  in  our  election  laws,  simply 
because  the  way  the  laws  are  today,  they 
assist  the  party  in  power.  And  one  of  the 
great  dangers  we  face  is  the  tremendous  cen- 
tralization of  economic  power.  And  the  major 
leaders  of  economic  power  are  in  the  Tory 
party,  or  are  extremely  friendly  toward  the 
Tory  party.  So  that  obviously  the  establish- 
ment are  going  to  be  desperately  opposed  to 
any  reform  whatsoever  in  our  election  laws. 

This  is  why  today  we  are  now  looking  at 
this  fagade,  this  whitewash  job  of  an  election 
reform  committee  being  set  up.  Because  we 
know  that  once  this  House  began  to  sit 
that  committee  would  not  be  sitting,  and  it 
is  obvious  now  we  are  heading  into  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  But  when  we  live  in  the  day 
of  the  big  wheel  and  the  big  deal  it  is  settled 
more  or  less  in  private  clubs.  It  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  general  public  in  Canada 
and  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  rank 
and  file  in  any  political  party,  whether  it  be 
the  Tory  party,  the  Liberal  Party,  or  the 
NDP.  Because  to  my  mind  the  same  thing 
applies  to  a  big  union  as  well  as  to  a  large 
corporation.  This  is  concentrated  economic 
power  and  the  little  guy  in  the  middle  is 
forgotten. 

So  that  inevitably,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  democratic  system,  if  we  are  going  to  pre- 
serve the  democratic  system  that  we  have 
today,  we  are  simply  going  to  have  to  change 
our  election  laws,  and  if  necessary  to  see  to 
it  that  the  government  itself  puts  up  the 
money  that  is  for  the  most  part  needed  in 
election  campaigns. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  these  large  corpor- 
ate givers  will  be  just  as  happy.  Because 
today,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men 
who  collect  money  for  election  campaigns 
are  completely  honest,  it  is  because  they  are 
collecting  money  for  a  political  party  there 
is  so  much  hush-hush  and  secrecy  about  it. 


And  this  is  not  needed  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

I  think  when  we  discuss  this  issue,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  should  be  said  that  so  many  of 
the  men  who  do  the  collecting  are  doing  it 
the  same  way  as  they  would  for  the  united 
appeal.  But  because  it  is  a  political  party, 
it  is  something  different.  But  there  is  still 
this  tremendous  danger  that  those  who  are 
close  to  the  seats  of  power,  of  economic 
power,  are  obviously  going  to  get  far  more 
money  than  those  who   are  not. 

Obviously  if  you  try  to  lower  insurance 
rates,  or  if  you  are  for  medical  insurance,  or 
if  you  want  to  toughen  up  the  laws  on  trust 
companies,  these  people  are  obviously  going 
to  turn  on  any  individual  candidate  or  party 
who  so  espouse  medical  insurance  or  a  sim- 
ilar reform. 

I  think  one  of  the  worst  examples  of  using 
economic  power  on  a  particular  candidate  in 
a  particular  riding  was  in  the  riding  formerly 
held  by  John  Wintermeyer,  the  former  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  He  was  in  an  insurance 
company  riding  and  even  though  he  was  cer- 
tainly no  radical  when  it  came  to  medical 
insurance,  they  knew  in  the  long  run  that  he 
was  for  it.  And  because  of  this  the  economic 
power  was  used  against  him.  This  should  not 
be  in  a  democracy,  and  we  will  end  up  having 
decisions  made  for  us  over  a  scotch  and  soda 
at  some  of  these  large  private  clubs,  unless 
the  average  individual  in  this  country  has 
every  opportunity  to  express  himself  as 
freely  as  we  should  be  able  to  in  a  democracy. 

So  in  summing  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  a  shame  that  this  government  has  once 
again  literally  deceived  the  people  of  this 
province,  particularly  once  again  having  to 
do  with  election  reform,  and  its  lethargy  is 
shocking. 

Just  as  the  member  for  Woodbine  men- 
tioned about  the  appointment  of  returning 
officers,  they  have  a  system  now  that  there 
are  men  working  as  returning  o£Bcers.  But 
they  are  not  appointed,  they  are  designated. 
They  have  no  legal  or  any  other  type  of 
status,  but  they  are  working.  So-and-so  is 
delegated  to  be  a  returning  officer. 

This  is  a  stupid,  inefficient  way  to  run  any 
election  campaign,  particularly  when  redis- 
tribution has  taken  place,  where  many  of 
these  ridings  have  new  subdivisions.  This  is 
just  a  stupid  way  when  no  man  has  the  legal 
responsibility  of  realigning  the  subdivisions 
in  various  ridings.  In  my  area,  I  think  I  know 
who  the  man  is.  I  can  call  him,  because  he 
is  designated. 
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Why  in  the  world  does  the  government  not 
get  off  its  backside  and  appoint  the  returning 
officers,  especially  when  they  know  an  elec- 
tion is  coming?  But  again,  when  they  have  a 
returning  officer  he  should,  as  they  are  fed- 
erally, be  permanently  appointed  so  there  is 
a  man  on  the  job  all  the  time.  Stop  this 
nonsense  of  keeping  everybody  guessing, 
including  the  returning  officers,  as  to  who 
is  going  to  be  the  returning  officer  or  officers 
in  the  various  ridings  in  Ontario. 

So  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  at  this  time  and  in  this  state  of  our 
history,  we  are  still  being  run  by  patronage 
rules  in  our  election  campaigns.  We  are 
inefficient  and  it  is  time  that  we,  as  the  sec- 
ond largest  business  in  the  country,  used 
business  methods  and  became  far  more 
efficient  and  responsible  than  we  are.  And 
the  fault  is  completely  on  the  shoulders  of 
our  Tory  administration. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  through  you, 
what  he  means  precisely  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  government  will  consider  these  matters 
that  have  been  raised  here  this  afternoon.  If 
he  is  a  man  who  means  what  he  says  and 
says  what  he  means,  what  does  he  mean 
precisely  by  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  state  to 
the  House  that  these  are  matters  that  will  be 
attended  to. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Why  was  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer so  presumptuous  as  to  get  up  here  a 
moment  ago  and  tell  us,  in  a  very  patronizing 
manner,  that  these  matters  would  be  con- 
sidered, when  it  becomes  apparent  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about? 

May  I  ask  him  through  you,  is  that  the 
situation,  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about?  He  just  got  up  in  this  supercihous  way 
and  said,  "These  matters  will  be  considered". 
I  would  like  to  know  from  him  when  they 
will  be  considered.  Will  they  be  considered 
at  the  next  Cabinet  meeting?  When  might  we 
expect  that  returning  officers  will  be  ap- 
pointed? I  am  one  of  those  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  who  the  returning  officer 
is  going  to  be.  But  when  will  the  returning 
officers  be  appointed  in  Sudbury  East  and 
Nickel  Belt,  two  of  the  ridings  that  are 
antiguous  to  the  city  of  Sudbury?  Can  any- 
one tell  me  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  those 
benches?  Can  the  House  leader? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  precisely— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  House  leader  usually 
speaks  on  the  basis  of  some  degree  of  fact  and 
not  the  idle,  empty  generalizations  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer.  The  House  leader  has 
just  wandered  in  here;  he  has  just  wandered 
in.  Might  we  then  divert  the  question  from 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  whom  we  have  now 
proved  conclusively  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about,  to  ask  the  House  leader  if  he 
might  tell  us  when  returning  officers  are  going 
to  be  appointed  in  these  new  ridings? 


Mr.  Sopha:  When  will  they  be  attended  to?  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say- 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  does  the 
member  want  me  to  do,  tell  him  when  we  are 
going  to  have  an  election? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  but  when  will  the  matters 
be  attended  to?  When  will  they  be  con- 
sidered? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  appointment 
of  returning  officers  is  a  matter  that  will  be 
dealt  with  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  cannot  tell  the 
member.  I  do  not  know  when  the  election  is 
going  to  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Do  not  answer  for  him,  please. 
Might  we  ask  him? 

Mr.   Chairman:    No,    I   would   say   to   the 
member   for   Sudbury   that  he   has   asked   a 
question  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  have  given  up  on  him;  I 
have  given  up  on  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  then,  I  would  say  to 
the  member  for  Sudbury  that  the  Minister 
with  the  responsibility  for  this  particular  de- 
partment before  us  now  is  the  Provincial 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  he  does  not  want  to  talk 
about  it  at  all.  Listen  here,  Mr.  ChairmanI 
The  Prime  Minister  is  not  here  in  this  House 
to  direct  its  affairs— and  may  the  Lord  speed 
his  return  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  wish  him 
back  to  health.  In  his  absence  there  are  cer- 
tain senior  Ministers  over  there  and  we  have 
legitimately    directed    a    question    to    them. 
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Might  we  ask  those  who  are  exercising  the 
responsibihty  of  the  head  of  this  government 
in  his  absence,  when  these  returning  officers 
will  be  appointed? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  very  clear.  I  will 
undertake  on  behalf  of  the  government  that 
the  appointment  of  returning  officers  will  be 
made  in  sufficient  time  so  that  the  most  effi- 
cient job  of  running  an  election  can  be  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
slipped  back  a  notch  from  a  month  ago,  when 
the  Prime  Minister  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
could  appreciate  the  problem  we  were  trying 
to  raise  and  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to 
get  the  returning  officers  into  the  field  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  time  which  would  make  for 
the  most  efficient  conduct  of  the  election 
would  be  right  now;  in  fact  it  would  have 
been  several  months  ago. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): How  do  you  know  when  the  election 
will  be? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  you  see,  there  is  a  mind 
that  simply  cannot  grasp  even  an  elementary 
problem.  The  whole  point  which  this  hon. 
gentleman,  who  is  now  a  Minister,  obviously 
cannot  grasp,  is  that  the  appointment  of 
returning  officers  should  not  be  left  until  after 
the  election  is  called.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
If  it  has  not  penetrated  to  him,  I  guess  it 
never  will.  He  still  associates  it  with  the  old 
bad  system  of  appointing  them  after  the  elec- 
tion is  called.  Of  course  that  is  a  system  that 
works  fine  for  little  patronage  purposes  in  the 
local  Tory  organization,  but  it  is  not  a  system 
that  works  well  for  democracy.  As  the  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  May  I  just  add  a  word 
to  this?  I  understand  what  the  member  is 
talking  about  and— 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  I  will  undertake 
myself  to  look  into  the  matter  at  once. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  will  please  us  greatly 
because,  like  the  member  for  Woodbine,  the 
member  for  Sudbury,  and  others  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  we  are  sorely  exercised.  The 
fact  is  that  if  an  election  is  called  this  year 
at  all,  you  are  already  too  late— in  terms  of 
returning  officers  doing  efficient  jobs  in 
newly  redistributed  ridings— when  you  have 
to   reestablish   entirely   new   poll   boundaries 


and  set  up  the  voters'  lists  accordingly  and 
run  the  election  campaign.  You  have  already 
turned  the  election  in  many  ridings  into  a 
shambles,  by  the  refusal  to  appoint  returning 
officers  ahead  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  accept  that  kind  of  statement. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
withdraw. 

Hon.    Mr.    Rowntree:    I    did   not    ask   the 

member  to  withdraw— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  They  ignore  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Minister  ignores  it  at  his  own 
peril  because  anyone— and  all  of  us  in  this 
House  who  have  gone  through  the  complexi- 
ties and  intimacies  of  an  election  campaign 
know  that  in  terms  of  the  requirements  of 
the  returning  officers,  if  you  nominate  that 
returning  officer  with  anything  less  than  a 
few  months  to  do  his  job  the  election  at  some 
point  during  the  five-week  period  will  be 
reduced  to  a  shambles.  That  is  particularly 
true  of  new  returning  officers  of  newly 
redistributed  ridings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  Minister, 
and  again  I  put  it  to  this  Minister  in  per- 
sonal terms,  because  I,  as  other  members,  am 
interested  in  when  the  returning  officer  would 
be  appointed.  Last  week,  I  had  my  office 
phone  the  chief  electoral  officer  and  ask 
when  the  returning  officer  would  be 
appointed  for  Scarborough  West;  or,  more 
accurately,  who  was  the  returning  officer  for 
Scarborough  West.  The  reply  I  received  was 
that  the  Scarborough  West  Progressive- 
Conservative  association  had  not  yet 
appointed  the  returning  officer  for  that  rid- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  not  the  most 
preposterously  unfair  approach  to  election- 
eering one  could  profitably  design!  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  that  kind  of  thing 
must  simply  be  abandoned.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  to  be  a  Cabinet  decision,  or 
whether  it  must  be  the  Provincial  Secretary 
who  does  it,  but  it  is  entirely  untenable  and 
anti-democratic  and  any  other  term  of  abuse 
one  wishes  to  apply— I  suggest  they  would  all 
be  equally  appropriate. 

I  want  to  concur  in  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  about  this  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  only  in  the  matter  of  election  financ- 
ing but  in  the  matter  of  returning  officers.  I 
say  to  the  government,  and  to  the  House 
leader,  that  he   does   not  know  whereof  he 
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speaks  if  he  thinks  he  can  cavalierly  suggest 
that  there  is  time  left  to  appoint  returning 
officers.  If  some  of  his  new  Ministers  with- 
out Portfolio  can  throw  out,  in  a  jocular  and 
contemptuous  fashion,  "in  the  fullness  of 
time",  it  is  absolutely  absurd;  it  shows  no 
concept  of  what  elections  involve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
given  an  undertaking.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
what  was  being  raised  about  the  matter  of 
returning  oflBcers,  I  said  that  I  would  under- 
take to  look  into  it  at  once  myself,  and  that 
I  will  do. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  We  appreciate  that.  The 
House  leader  does  that  engagingly  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  for  one  accept  it.  We  are 
simply  driving  the  point  home  for  the  less 
receptive  among  his  colleagues,  of  whom 
there  are  far  too  many,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  a 
couple  of  things  to  say  on  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly since  the  House  leader  I  felt  was 
inordinately  condescending  in  his  reply  to 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  when  he 
said  that  surely  a  suggestion  from  a  junior 
member  such  as  he  implied  the  member  for 
Scarborough  West  was,  was  out  of  order. 
Now  surely  in  this  House  we  are  all  equal 
when  we  are  putting  our  views  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  I  feel  that  both  the  House  leader 
and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  have  been 
strangely  out  of  character  in  their  discussions 
this  afternoon— perhaps  right  in  them.  I  do 
not  know,  because  the  points  that  have  been 
put  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  all  been  valid 
points.  Do  you  want  a  point  of  order— 
what  is  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No.  I  just  say  that  I 
did  not  intend  that  word  in  the  sense  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  I  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  up  to  me  to  defend  the  hon.  member 
who  sits  on  my  left.  However,  he  is  probably 
too  careful  a  debater  to  have  raised  this 
but  I  was  not,  because  twice  this  has  hap- 
pened since  he  came  into  the  House.  And  I 
have  often  thought  it  was  a  rather  strange 
approach  that  because  no  matter  what  our 
backgrounds  are  and  our  age,  and  our  point 
of  service,  we  should  approach  the  House 
and  the  discussions  all  as  equals. 

Now  the  hon.  House  leader  has  indicated 
that  he  is  in  his  capacity  going  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet.  I  was  won- 
dering if  at  the  same  time  there  would  not 
be  further  reforms  that  could  be  discussed 
while  the  council  is  discussing  this  particular 


matter.  I  remember  in  the  discussions  last 
year  that  led  to  the  appointment  of  this 
committee,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  I  felt  it  was  already  too 
late  for  a  committee  of  the  type  that  was 
subsequently  set  up  to  undertake  careful 
examination  of  election  reform  that  this  prov- 
ince needs. 

It  so  happened  that  I  was  correct  because 
of  the  lack  of  application  of  this  particular 
committee  and  the  chairmanship  as  it  has 
worked  out.  But  a  good  many  features  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
this  afternoon  of  importance  and  growing 
importance  as  we  approach  the  possibihty  of 
an  election  this  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  hon.  House  leader  in  undertaking  to 
bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  has 
made  a  very  serious  undertaking  indeed,  and 
we  will  be  following  it  with  interest  and  very 
carefully.  Because  these  appointments  should 
be  made  in  the  near  future  and  we  will  hold 
him  to  this  undertaking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  get  the  record 
straight.  I  said  I  would  undertake  to  look 
into  it  and  I  meant  that  in  the  broadest  sense. 
But  I  did  not  use  the  word  "Cabinet"— just 
so  we  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  you  offering— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Not  at  all.  I  just  want 
to  be  quoted  accurately. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Today  is  Monday.  We  will  be 
asking  you  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just 
make  one  comment?  The  Prime  Minister  in 
answer  to  a  question  of  mine  a  month  ago 
said  he  would  look  into  it  too,  so  I  hope  it 
will  in  fact  get  looked  into  and  be  acted 
upon.  Surely  it  is  an  obvious  thing  that  does 
not  need  great  detailed  investigation.  It  could 
be  done  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  get 

led  astray  on  this,  either.  The  question  of 
the  appointment  of  returning  officers  is  a 
very  important  one  and  that  is  the  only 
answer,  or  even  partial  answer  that  we  have 
had  from  the  government  benches.  The  House 
leader  says  he  is  going  to  look  into  it.  Will 
somebody  tell  us  who  is  going  to  look  into 
the  arrant  defiance  of  normal  democratic  pro- 
cedures when  a  select  committee,  appointed 
and  led  by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  never  deigns 
to  meet?  Is  somebody  going  to  explain  that 
to  us? 
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Is  somebody  going  to  explain  to  us  why  a 
now  senior  member  of  the  government  ignores 
the  duty  that  was  given  to  him  by  this  House 
to  chair  a  committee?  And  the  committee  is 
not  going  to  report,  is  unable  to  report 
because  it  has  not  met  and  it  has  not  carried 
on  investigations?  Is  the  House  leader  going 
to  tell  us  about  that?  Is  the  House  leader 
going  to  tell  us  what  accounting  there  is 
going  to  be  about  election  finances  in  the 
next  election?  Is  he  going  to  tell  us  something 
about  that?  I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  one  of  those  Ministers  on  the  government 
benches  stood  up  and  explained  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  why  they  ignore  democratic  pro- 
cess at  election  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1706. 

Mr.  Trotter:  A  question  please  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary.  Will  the  Provincial 
Secretary  tell  the  House  how  many  of  the 
returning  oflBcers  have  been  delegated?  In 
other  words,  not  appointed— designated  is  the 
term  used;  have  you  any  idea? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  absolutely  no 
information  at  all  to  allow  me  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  mystery. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  stork  brings  them  all, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  say  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
confusionist  matter.  Some  of  us  know  who 
we  think  our  returning  officers  are  going  to 
be,  and  it  is  particularly  important  because 
these  areas  are  being  redivided  as  the  result 
of  the  distribution  bill. 

We  have  new  subdivisions,  and  how  in  the 
world  can  you  have  a  properly  organized 
election  without  this  work  having  been  done 
considerably  in  advance?  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  us  find  out  through  Tories  who 
know,  and  incidentally  Tories  who  are  fed 
up  with  the  Tory  party,  and  I  suggest  to 
members  of  the  Opposition:  if  you  want  to 
find  out  this  is  the  way  to  find  out  who  your 
returning  officer  is  going  to  be.  But  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  anybody  who  may  not 
necessarily  have  had  the  experience  in  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

It  does  not  bother  me  too  much  because 
I  have  been  in  one,  but  obviously  this  is  part 
of  a  government's  misuse  of  its  power  in 
holding  back  the  naming  of  the  returning 
officers.  Because  the  majority  of  members  of 
the  Legislature  are  Tory  and  as  a  result  they 
have  the  organizations.   And  a  new  candidate 


coming  along  may  not  be  familiar,  and  even 
though  the  returning  officer  is  a  Conservative 
it  still  aflFects  the  organization  in  a  riding. 
Therefore,  it  is  something  that  in  fairness  to 
a  proper  handling  of  an  election  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  should  look  into,  and  look  into 
very,  very  quickly.  Not  just  with  a  broad, 
silly  statement  like  we  have  had  from  the 
House  leader.  Because,  heaven  knows,  his 
statement  could  mean  anything.  My  guess 
is  it  means  absolutely  nothing— my  own  opin- 
ion—but I  would  the  Provincial  Secretary  to 
see  to  it  that  we  can  have  within  the  next 
ten  days  at  least  the  naming  of  our  returning 
officers  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  junior  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  to  the  junior  Minister  from 
Lincoln— in  a  friendly  way.  This  is  such  a 
friendly  gentlemen's  club,  Mr.  Chairman— I 
want  to  commend  him  again— he  is  an  articu- 
late and  eloquent  fellow;  he  is  even  a  dialec- 
tician. Everyone  in  this  House  knows  that. 
He  is  sort  of  the  Marx  of  the  master  class- 
that  is  what  the  Minister  is.  Now  everybody 
knows— the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart)  has  pointed  out,  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  pointed  out  how  close  to  Marx- 
ists the  socialists  are.  Why  do  we  not  in  a 
chummy  way,  sir,  get  together  and  we  will 
appoint  your  returning  officers  and  you  will 
appoint  our  returning  officers  and  solve  the 
problem  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  other 
question.  The  chief  electoral  officer  does 
have  the  responsibility  for  conducting  local 
option  polls.  I  wonder  how  many  were  con- 
ducted this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  My  information  is  sixty- 
five. 

Vote  1706  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1707: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote, 
there  are  two  matters  that  are,  I  believe,  of 
urgent  concern  to  the  Legislature  that  require 
to  be  dealt  with  very  promptly,  and  I  ask 
the  Provincial  Secretary  if  he  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  them. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  adequate 
staffing  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Legislature.  You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  under  this  particular  vote  that  the 
provision  for  the  clerks  of  committees  is 
made.  In  fact,  the  only  service  that  the  stand- 
ing committees  get  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions  is  from  the  clerks  of  these  com- 
mittees. 
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Now,  consider  that  back  in  January  we 
appointed  some  very  important  standing  com- 
mittees—agriculture and  food,  education  and 
university  affairs,  government  commissions, 
health,  highways  and  transport,  natural  re- 
sources  and  tourism,  welfare  and  reform. 

And  when  we  realize  that  few,  if  any, 
meetings  of  the  great  majority  of  those  com- 
mittees have  been  held  at  all— one  or  two  of 
them  have  held  organizational  meetings— my 
understanding  is  that  they  are  not  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  bills  which  may 
come  up  and  be  referred  to  them  specifically 
from  this  assembly,  but  they  can  in  fact  deal 
with  any  matter  which  is  referred  by  the 
House  to  them. 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  each  of 
these  committees,  the  ones  that  I  have  named 
—particularly  the  one,  for  example,  on  educa- 
tion and  university  affairs,  could  at  this 
present  time,  with  the  state  of  debate  in  the 
field  of  education  and  university  affairs  taking 
place  in  the  province,  perform  a  very  valuable 
and  useful  function  of  a  forum  in  which 
the  exchange  of  ideas  could  take  place.  A 
forum  in  which  the  public  could  attend  and 
have  an  opportunity,  if  the  committee  so 
wished,  to  express  their  views  on  matters 
related  to  education.  And  the  only  way  that 
this  could  possibly  be  done  is  ff  this  assembly 
has  an  adequate  staff  of  expert  counsel  and 
advisors  who  would  do  the  research,  the 
study,  the  background  digging  that  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  ask  informed  and  intelligent 
questions  of  those  who  might  be  called  before 
the  committee. 

There  will  be  other  places  where  specific 
matters  can  be  dealt  with,  relating  to  any 
one  committee;  but  certainly,  for  illustration 
purposes,  I  would  point  out  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
financing  of  university  education,  the  whole 
question  of  the  grants  made  by  this  assembly 
for  university  purposes,  is  one  of  the  major 
topics  of  democratic  accountability. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  answers  are.  No 
one  knows  how  you  solve  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  intellectual  autonomy  of  the 
universities  in  the  traditional  sense  with  the 
requirement  of  democratic  accountability  to 
this  assembly  which  votes  a  substantial  part 
of  the  funds  which  go  to  university  education. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
simply  as  an  illustration,  that  this  standing 
committee  could  call  before  it  the  presidents 
of  the  universities,  the  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities, members  of  the  public,  and  other 
persons  interested  in  this  area  in  order  to 
have  an  intelligent  communication  of  ideas. 
But  it  is  not  possible,  I  am  certain  each  mem- 


ber of  the  House  that  sits  on  one  of  these 
committees  realizes  that  it  is  not  possible, 
individually  to  do  the  kind  of  research,  to 
have  the  kind  of  background  knowledge  in 
so  many  fields,  that  will  permit  you  to  ask 
intelligent  questions. 

In  my  view,  under  tliis  Minister's  depart- 
ment, not  just  a  feint  gesture  toward  provid- 
ing a  staff  should  be  made,  but  an  effort  to 
provide  the  kind  of  staff  for  each  of  these 
committees  which  will  enable  them  to  carry 
out  their  functions.  I  have  spoken  on  other 
occasions  about  the  lack  of  staff  on  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  government  commissions, 
and  how  we  in  this  assembly  are  in  default 
in  our  obligations  when  we  are  expected  to 
go  for  one  hour  and  talk  with  the  people 
who  come  from  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission.  We  cannot  do  it.  It  has 
become  almost  ludicrous  to  go  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  government  commissions. 

Nothing,  or  if  anything  a  very  marginal 
amount  of  useful  discussion,  takes  place.  We 
have  no  opportunity  in  advance.  We  have 
very  rarely  received  the  reports,  which  are 
discussed  in  those  committees,  in  sufiBcient 
time  to  read  them  before  we  go  to  the  com- 
mittee here.  No  staff  is  available  to  discuss 
the  affairs,  to  present  the  position  of  the 
committee  to  the  commission  that  appears 
before  it.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
change of  ideas,  no  way  in  which  we  can 
attain  any  adequate  information  about  how 
all  those  commissions  operate. 

I  use  the  standing  committee  on  govern- 
ment commissions  simply  as  a  very  easy 
example  of  the  default  which  takes  place, 
year  in  and  year  out,  in  the  functioning  of 
these  standing  committees.  But  there  are 
many  others  which  are  very  important,  and 
certainly  the  one  on  agriculture  and  food  is 
of  supreme  importance.  I  would  assume, 
now  that  the  Attorney  General  has  decided 
that  he  is  going  to  introduce  a  bill  on  trading 
stamps,  that  this  would  fall  logically  as  a 
matter  which  could  be  referred  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  agriculture  and  food. 

If  it  is  the  intention  not  to  introduce  the 
bill,  but  simply  to  give  notice  of  it,  then  I 
would  ask  that  this  topic  be  now  referred  to 
that  commission  and  that  staff  be  appointed 
for  the  commission— a  counsel,  an  accountant, 
and  expert  persons  who  can  assist  the  stand- 
ing committee  in  looking  into  the  whole 
vexed  and  difficult  area  of  incentives  for 
consumer  spending  in  the  area  of  food 
purchases. 

Each  of  us  could,  by  looking  at  the  various 
standing  committees  which  the  House  has 
established,  point  out  equally  important  areas 
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where  urgent  topics  could  be  discussed  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  Yet  we  find  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  go  to  a  standing  committee  and 
do  other  than  touch  very  lightly  on  the 
matters  that  come  before  us. 

I  do  not  include  in  this  particular  case  the 
committee  on  legal  bills  and  municipal  affairs. 
I  think,  in  the  membership  of  the  House,  there 
is  an  ample  number  of  members  who  are 
quite  well  qualified  to  deal  with  matters  that 
come  before  that  committee.  I  think  that  also 
applies  in  large  measure  to  the  private  bills 
committee,  because  the  proponents  or  the 
applicants  for  the  private  bill  come  prepared 
to  give  an  explanation  of  what  is  required. 
Certainly,  in  these  other  standing  committees, 
there  are  matters  of  urgent  topical  importance 
not  being  dealt  with  by  legislation  which  is 
going  to  come  before  the  assembly,  but  which 
are  matters  requiring  considered  discussion 
before  they  reach  the  point  at  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  consider  introducing  legisla- 
tion. 

I  again  urge  the  Provincial  Secretary  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  this  assembly,  either  under  the  provisions 
for  this  vote  or  under  an  enlargement  of  the 
preceding  vote,  under  enlargement  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  clerk  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  start  now  to  build  up  a 
proper  staff  for  the  assembly.  Not  a  proper 
staff  for  the  particular  parties  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  Legisalture,  but  staff  for  the 
assembly,  so  that  members  of  the  assembly 
who  are  interested  in  a  particular  field  know 
who  the  staff  are,  can  go  to  them  and  say 
that  they  would  like  research  done  or  back- 
ground work  done  in  a  particular  field.  Thus, 
when  the  matter  comes  before  the  committee 
with  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees can  make  an  intelligent  contribution  to 
public  discussion  of  matters  of  urgent  public 
concern.  One  need  only,  and  I  will  not  repeat 
them  but  one  need  only  refer  to  the  actual 
titles  to  the  standing  committees  to  draw  the 
attention  of  every  member  to  at  least  one 
area,  and  probably  several,  which  could  be 
called  matters  of  urgent  public  concern  for 
each  committee  to  deal  with. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant fields  in  which  the  legislative  assembly 
of  Ontario  can  make  a  very  real  change  in 
the  way  it  conducts  public  business.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  about  the  most  productive  area 
in  which  the  assembly,  as  a  body  for  conduct- 
ing public  business,  for  stimulating  public 
discussion,  and  for  exchange  of  information, 
can  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  a  democratic 


society.  We  are  missing,  if  I  may  say  so, 
Mr.  Chairman,  tremendous  opportunity— both 
to  inform  ourselves  as  members  about  the 
problems  which  require  attention  and  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  by  which  the  exchange  of 
views  can  be  communicated  to  the  public  to 
assist  those  among  the  public  who  are  equally 
interested  in  these  topics. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  that  impresses 
itself  on  me,  in  this  Legislature,  is  whether 
any  of  the  important  matters,  which  we  do 
discuss  in  this  chamber  from  time  to  time, 
make  any  impact  on  the  public.  Very  few 
people  come  and  attend  the  sessions  of  this 
assembly;  but  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  that, 
in  my  view,  a  great  number  of  people  and  a 
large  number  of  organizations  and  bodies 
would  come  if  they  knew  that  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Legislature  were  dealing 
in  the  specific  areas  that  were  of  particular 
interest  to  them. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pick  an  evening  where 
a  matter  that  you  think  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  is  going  to  come  up  in  this  Legislature 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  is 
conducted.  No  one  knows  when  that  particu- 
lar matter  will  come  up;  therefore  persons 
cannot  come  just  for  the  sake  of  attending  the 
assembly,  just  to  hear  what  is  taking  place. 
It  may  happen  that  on  occasion  a  person  does 
know  when  a  paritcular  item  in  which  he  is 
interesetd  is  going  to  be  debated,  but  he  does 
not  have  any  opportunity  of  either  speaking, 
which  could  be  allowed  very  readily  in  the 
committee  hearings  itself,  or  of  presenting  a 
brief  to  a  standing  committee  on  a  matter 
which  is  going  to  be  discussed.  The  only  way 
in  which  this  could  be  at  all  useful  would  not 
be  simply  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
meetings  of  the  committee  but  by  making 
certain  that,  when  meetings  are  held,  public 
notice  is  given— and  that  the  staff  of  these 
committees  has  done  the  basic  background 
research  work  which  is  required  so  that  in- 
formed public  discussion  can  take  place  in 
that  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  area  of  very  great 
concern  to  me,  and  which  I  think  we  in  this 
assembly  must  deal  with  before  we  can  start 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  problem  in  other 
fields,  is  the  question  of  conflict  of  interest 
related  to  members  of  this  assembly.  I  think 
the  problem  of  conflict  of  interest  is  a  suf- 
ficiently identifiable  problem  for  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  areas  of  public 
office  activities— whether  they  are  incorpora- 
tions, or  whether  they  are  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  or  at  a  municipal 
level,  or  in  this  assembly— where  conflicts  of 
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interest  are  going  to  arise.  I  would  suggest 
however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  conflict  of 
interest  problems  of  the  elected  members  of 
this  assembly  are  sufficiently  different  for 
them  to  warrant  a  specific  study  by  this 
department,  or  at  least  under  the  initiation 
of  this  department,  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  to  enact  a  statute  or  provisions 
of  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  by  way  of 
amendment,  which  would  deal  adequately 
with  this  problem. 

I  need  only  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
rudimentary  provision  dating  back  to  the 
last  century,  which  relate  to  this  question  of 
who  is  qualified  to  sit  in  the  assembly  and 
who  is  qualified  to  vote  in  the  assembly,  to 
show  to  the  House  that  they  are  in  fact  rudi- 
mentary and  that  they  do  not  have  any  real 
application  to  present  day  government  opera- 
tions. It  is  very  difficult  for  a  member  of  this 
assembly,  if  he  is  at  all  involved  in  public 
affairs,  to  make  the  kind  of  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Many  of  you  may  say  that  it  is  not  very 
important,  because  nothing  has  yet  happened 
to  indicate  that  it  has  been  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est which  has  led  to  a  member  of  the 
assembly  putting  his  personal  interest  ahead 
of  his  public  obligation  as  a  member.  But 
the  very  merit  of  an  adequate  consideration 
of  this  field  of  conflict  of  interest,  related 
to  members  of  this  assembly,  is  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  it  in  advance  if  a 
proper  study  is  undertaken. 

I  would  refer,  for  example,  only  to  one 
part  of  section  8  of  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  does 
not  disqualify  any  person  who  is  a  member 
of  any  commission,  board,  committee,  or 
other  body  holding  office  at  the  nomination 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  from 
being  qualified  to  sit  in  this  assembly  and 
to  vote  in  this  assembly.  But  the  section  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  labour  relations  board,  the 
liquor  licence  board  of  Ontario,  the  Ontario 
municipal  board,  the  workmen's  compensation 
board,  the  Ontario  securities  commission,  the 
milk  control  board  of  Ontario,  the  civil  ser- 
vice commission,  or  the  board  of  parole,  then 
you  are  not  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  this 
assembly. 

That  is  a  very  limited  number  of  the 
boards  and  commissions  appointed  by  this 
government,  of  the  members  of  the  boards  or 
commissions  appointed  by  this  government, 
and  my  point  is  that  consideration  should 
be  given  at  least  to  the  many  other  boards 
and  commissions.  It  may  very  well,  Mr. 
Chairman,    at    this    particular    time,    make 


very  good  sense  that  no  person  who  is  a 
member  of  this  assembly  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  board  or  commission  or  other 
agency  of  this  government.  It  may  be  abso- 
lutely essential  that  this  be  done.  We  tend 
to  have  every  variation  of  that  particular 
principle  and  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  see  any 
distinction  between  them. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  member  for 
Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer),  who  sits  on  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission.  We  have 
the  member  for  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr. 
Root),  who  sits  on  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission.  These  members  of  this  assembly, 
I  think,  should  be  protected  by  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  their  position  is  when 
they  sit  on  such  boards.  I  think  it  deserves 
consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  a  member 
of  this  assembly  is  required,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  make  a  declaration  of  any  interest 
which  he  may  have  in  any  company  which 
may  be  doing  business  with  the  government 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  any  of  its 
agencies. 

Similarly,  I  would  think  that  if  members  of 
this  assembly  are  to  sit  on  government  boards 
and  commissions,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
they  should  make  a  declaration  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  people  who  deal  with  those 
boards  and  commissions  have  any  interest  in 
those  bodies. 

Another  area  with  which,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain, we  have  not  dealt  with  effectively  is 
the  question  of  gifts.  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  member  of  this  assembly  who  at  some 
point  or  other  has  not  received  some  form 
of  a  gift,  whether  it  be  nominal,  or  whether 
it  is  of  substantial  value.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  a  person  in  this  assembly 
should  accept  a  gift.  I  do  not  think,  in  this 
day  and  age,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  it  for 
an  individual  member's  discretion.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  standard  of  conduct 
required  for  a  member  of  the  assembly,  a 
rule  of  conduct  about  that  particular  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  How  does  the  member  for 
Riverdale  feel  that  this  has  to  do  with  this 
particular  vote? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  over- 
haul of  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act  does 
not  come  under  the  Provincial  Secretary,  and 
this  particular  vote,  I  do  not  know  where 
it  comes.  I  simply  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  an  area  where  we  tend  to  talk 
about  the  conflict  of  interest  in  municipal 
councils,  we  tend  to  talk  about  the  conflict 
of  interest  in  all  other  branches,  except  our 
own  area,  as  it  relates  to  us.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult area.    There  is  very  little  background 
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guidance  to  it.  The  law  is  very  hazy.  It 
is  very  simple  to  state  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  one  must  not  allow  one's  duty  and 
interest  to  conflict,  but  it  is  not  sufiicient  at 
this  time  for  us  to  take  this  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  hon.  member  have  many  more  remarks 
in  this  connection;  or  should  we  proceed  with 
the  private  members'  hour? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  proceed  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed   to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  33rd  order. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  WEEK 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham)  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  19,  An  Act  to  proclaim  senior 
citizens  week. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  present- 
ing this  bill  to  the  Legislature,  I  do  so  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  pride.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  create  senior  citizens  week  in 
honour  and  recognition  of  the  invaluable  con- 
tribution which  older  men  and  women  of 
this  province  have  made,  and  it  sets  out  the 
objectives  of  its  observations. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  week  commenc- 
ing with  the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each 
year  shall  be  observed  under  the  name  of 
senior  citizens  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging,  first,  the  recognition  of  contri- 
butions made  over  the  years  by  aged  men 
and  women  to  the  life  of  Ontario  and,  second, 
the  appreciation  of  past  and  present  services 
rendered  by  outstanding  aged  persons, 
either  individually  or  in  associations,  by  the 
development  of  special  programmes  and  proj- 
ects by  and  for  the  aged  in  communities 
throughout  Ontario,  and  to  the  stimulation  of 
general  interest  in  the  knowledge  of  aging 
and  the  aged.  The  Saturday  ending  senior 
citizens  week  shall  be  observed  as  senior  citi- 
zens day  for  such  purposes. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  year  1967,  the  Satur- 
day ending  senior  citizens  week  shall  be 
designated  senior  citizens  Centennial  day, 
1867-1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege,  on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  to  join  with  the  citizens  of 
one  of  the  progressive  communities  in  Dur- 
ham county  for  the  ofiicial  opening  of  a  new 
artificial  ice  plant  in  that  area.  The  equip- 
ment was  installed  at  a  cost  of  some  $24,000. 
The  funds  were  obtained  through  a  concen- 
trated community  eflFort,  involving  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  eflFort  and  financial  sacrifice. 

The  project  called  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  improvising  that  challenged  the 
skills  and  talents  of  many  individuals  in  the 
community.  It  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  travelling  on  the  part  of  interested 
individuals,  in  search  of  used  equipment,  to 
reduce  the  cost.  In  the  realization  of  their 
objective,  however,  the  people  developed  and 
strengthened  an  already  strong  community 
spirit  in  that  area,  and  they  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  their  investment  in  the  future  physi- 
cal and  social  life  of  their  young  people. 

I  simply  refer  to  this  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  point  out  that  the  need  for  this  fac- 
ility was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity in  so  many  ways  and  on  so  many 
occasions  by  interested  groups  and  individuals. 
There  is,  however,  another  group  of  indi- 
viduals in  this  community,  and  in  hundreds  of 
other  communities  across  this  province,  for 
whom  facilities  are  also  needed,  and  who  are 
not  in  a  position  to  have  their  needs  satisfied. 
While  these  worthy  enterprises  of  which  I 
speak  are  being  developed  in  our  communi- 
ties, there  are  large  numbers  of  our  senior 
citizens  being  required  to  leave  hospital  where 
they  have  enjoyed  protection  under  the 
Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan.  Now  they 
either  return  home  or  enter  a  nursing  home 
with  the  costs  to  be  met  out  of  their  own 
financial  resources. 

The  rest-home  programme  in  that  com- 
munity and  other  communities  would  fill  a 
great  need,  and  should  form  part  of  a  total 
community  programme  for  the  aged,  including 
housing,  senior  citizen  centres,  and  so  on. 
The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  make  com- 
munities aware  of  the  needs,  and  assistance 
available  through  grants,  from  the  senior 
levels  of  government.  Certainly,  during  the 
tours  throughout  the  province  made  by  the 
select  committee  on  aging,  the  members 
found  a  great  deficiency  in  communications 
and  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  public  with  respect  to  services  for  the 
aged. 
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This  group  in  our  society  is  not  as 
aggressive,  not  as  vociferous  in  demonstrating 
their  needs,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that 
other  forces  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to 
stimulate  interest  and  a  knowledge  of  aging 
and  aged.  May  I  suggest  that  the  bill  before 
the  House  today,  proclaiming  senior  citizens' 
week,  is  one  major  method  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  can  be  focused 
on  the  needs  of  our  elder  citizens. 

On  Friday  evening  of  this  week,  I  will  be 
present  at  ihe  opening  of  a  new  $1,750,000 
vocational  addition  to  one  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  my  county.  This  addition  will  have 
several  major  facilities,  including  three  gym- 
nasiums, two  large  and  one  small,  a  green- 
house, $60,000  worth  of  machinery,  a  girls' 
commercial  department  with  a  steno  laboratory 
especially  designed  for  this  particular  school. 

The  new  addition  represents  a  major  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  community  in  its 
youth  and  in  their  future.  It  is  a  sound 
investment.  For  from  this  school  and  count- 
less others  will  emerge  the  ideas,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  the  skills  which  in  the  days  ahead 
will  change  and  modify  our  way  of  life. 

In  this  same  community,  however,  I  know 
of  no  particular  facilities  for  older  people, 
although  a  need  exists.  Ways  must  be  found 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  need  and, 
in  supporting  this  bill,  I  suggest  the  mem- 
bers have  part  of  the  answer. 

In  this  same  community,  a  citizen  whom 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  assist  will  this 
week  be  retired  from  employment,  not  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  carry  out  the  work  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  two 
years  but  because,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
position  he  must  now  undergo  a  training  pro- 
gramme and  pass  a  formal  examination.  And, 
being  over  60  years  of  age,  and  not  too 
robust  in  health,  he  has  discovered  that  this 
programme  together  with  his  work  is  more 
than  he  can  do. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw 
the  public's  attention  to  problems  facing  older 
workers  in  the  field  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity. This  province,  although  more  blessed 
than  any  other  jurisdiction  in  the  North 
American  continent,  cannot  aflFord  to  be 
wasteful  of  its  resources.  The  youth  of  our 
province  comprise,  perhaps,  our  greatest 
resource,  when  we  consider  the  development 
resource,  when  we  consider  the  development  of 
a  province  to  its  fullest  potential.  We  should 
skills,  the  wisdom,  and  experience  of  our 
senior  citizens.  As  one  means  of  attaining 
this  recognition,  I  urge  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


Within  a  matter  of  days,  the  attention  of 
the  public  will  be  focused  on  education 
week,  a  week  in  which  various  events,  dis- 
plays and  press  articles  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  education  and  the  problems 
involved  in  the  educational  field.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  similar  consideration  be 
given  to  the  programme  for  senior  citizens  of 
this  province. 

Senior  citizens*  week  can  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  many  organizations  and  groups  to 
recognize  the  creative  and  sustaining  partici- 
pation of  older  citizens  in  our  provincial  and 
community  life.  May  I  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions? An  open  house  at  senior  citizen  centres, 
nursing  homes,  senior  housing  developments 
and  homes  for  the  aged;  special  displays  by 
florists  and  gifts  of  flowers  to  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  special  films  for  our 
older  i)eople  in  our  local  theatres  and  in 
various  clubs,  visits  by  4-H  club  members 
and  other  groups,  to  shut-ins.  There  could 
be  special  church  services  with  active  par- 
ticipation by  elderly  people;  tours  for  senior 
citizens  sponsored  by  local  service  and  church 
clubs;  art  exhibits  of  paintings  by  older  citi- 
zens, and  schools  to  call  upon  older  people 
as  eyewitnesses  to  history  in  class,  public  cere- 
monies honouring  senior  citizens,  either 
because  of  their  great  age,  or  real  achieve- 
ment, and  service  in  later  years.  I  suggest 
coloured  posters  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  various  needs  of  the  aged;  senior  citi- 
zens conventions;  and  memories  of  trail- 
blazers— a  recording  of  events  and  experiences 
by  senior  citizens  through  the  use  of  tape 
recorders  and  other  means;  special  displays 
of  reading  matter  in  our  local  libraries;  and 
employment  opportunities  advertised  for 
senior  citizens. 

The  committee  on  aging  has  recommended, 
and  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
established  an  office  of  aging.  Through  the 
agency  of  this  oflBce,  senior  citizens  week  can 
be  fostered  and  promoted  with  lasting  benefit 
to  all.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  aged  has  brought  with  it  new  problems 
that  call  for  the  cooperation  of  the  pubhc 
and  private  agencies,  and  above  all,  a  new 
understanding  of  the  opportunities  that  exist 
in  later  life.  The  vast  numbers  of  young 
people  now  knocking  on  the  doors  of  our 
schools  and  our  universities  will  be  the  elder 
citizens  of  tomorrow,  and  the  population 
explosion  of  the  present  youthful  segment  of 
our  society  will  mean  a  population  explosion 
of  elderly  people  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  province  would  not  be  setting  a 
precedent,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  adopting  this 
legislation.    In  May,  1964,  President  Lyndon. 
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B.  Johnson  proclaimed  senior  citizens  month 
in  the  United  States,  urging  all  private  and 
public  organizations  and  all  people  to  adopt 
opportunities  for  older  Americans  as  a  theme 
for  the  month.  And,  each  year  since  that 
date,  this  proclamation  has  been  renewed. 

Let  us  therefore  recognize  and  make  the 
general  public  aware  of  tlie  importance  of 
our  senior  citizens.  In  so  doing,  we  shall 
take  a  major  step  in  providing  the  508,000 
senior  citizens  of  this  province  with  mean- 
ingful opportunities. 

Let  us  take  all  necessary  steps  to  see  that 
they  have  a  real  chance  to  enjoy  health,  love 
and  a  life  of  dignity.  Let  us  find  ways  and 
means  to  employ  the  skills  and  wisdom  that 
so  many  of  our  older  citizens  possess  and 
long  to  share.  In  proclaiming  this  week,  let 
us  make  it  an  outstanding  and  continuous 
eflFort  to  keep  in  the  main  stream  of  life  all 
those  who  have  lived  so  long  and  contributed 
so  generously.  I  sincerely  ask  for  your  sup- 
port in  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
many  messages  I  have  received  from  many 
of  the  members  of  this  House  who  are  worried 
about  my  health;  but  I  would  like  to  advise 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  doctor  said  that 
my  health  is  pretty  good  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  my  work  for  many  months  and  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I 
almost  made  a  slip  and  said  a  member  of  the 
Opposition,  but  I  corrected  myself  before  I 
made  that  slip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  on  Bill  19, 
I  would  like  to  inquire  from  the  mover  of 
the  bill  whetiier  this  legislation  is  really 
necessary  in  order  to  honour  our  senior 
citizens  in  this  province.  I  remember,  in  a 
speech  made  last  year,  my  friend  from 
Bracondale  (Mr.  Ben)  opposed  the  number 
of  special  weeks  that  were  being  introduced. 
I  would  be  inclined  to  think  a  little  like  he 
did,  that  perhaps  there  are  too  many  of  these 
special  weeks. 

Why  should  we,  in  order  to  do  something 
for  our  senior  citizens,  have  to  introduce  a 
bill  and  reserve  one  particular  week  in  the 
year  to  honour  them?  The  member  for 
Durham  specified  that  this  week  should  begin 
with  the  third  Sunday  of  June.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  whether  he  has  checked  whether 
this  third  week  of  June,  1967,  does  not  coin- 
cide with  another  important  week.  Of  course 
we  have  so  many  special  weeks  during  the 
year  that  I  suppose  there  might  be  some 
other  important  week  coinciding  with  this 
third  week  of  June.  I  feel  myself  that  every 
week,  and  every  day  in  the  year,  should  be 


set  aside  to  honour  our  elderly  citizens,  rather 
than  one  particular  time.  Because  unfor- 
tunately, what  happens  when  we  set  up  a 
special  week  of  this  kind,  is  that  we  think  of 
what  is  going  on  during  that  week  yet  are 
inclined  to  forget  that  those  people  exist  in 
the  other  51  weeks. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  aging,  who  has  done  such  a  marvellous 
job  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  might  be 
emphasizing  too  much  the  fact  that  one 
special  week  will  do  a  lot  for  those  elderly 
people.  This  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  think  perhaps,  in  determining  one  week  as 
being  the  senior  citizens'  week,  the  general 
public  and  perhaps  the  government  will  forget 
about  the  numerous  problems  we  have  at  this 
time  that  are  of  interest  to  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  province. 

I  will  agree  with  the  previous  speaker  that 
we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
senior  citizens.  Without  them,  this  province 
would  not  have  developed  the  way  it  has.  A 
number,  a  very  large  number  of  senior 
citizens  we  have  met,  for  instance,  in  our 
travels,  were  people  who  have  been  defend- 
ing Canada  in  the  last  two  wars.  They  were 
showing  their  veterans'  buttons  with  pride, 
and  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  people.  We  should  definitely  recognize 
their  services. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  member 
for  Durham  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
looking  after  the  senior  citizens  in  this  prov- 
ince is  not  entirely  the  public's  responsibility. 
I  think  a  lot  of  that  responsibility  should  rest 
with  the  government.  The  government  should 
look  after  those  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  chairman  has 
mentioned  some  of  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  select  committee  on 
aging  for  the  elderly  people.  But  I  think 
that  it  should  be  important  that  we  get  the 
government,  that  we  press  the  government  to 
implement  those  recommendations.  A  lot  of 
those  recommendations,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
been  part  of  the  thinking  of  many  people  in 
the  welfare  field  over  the  years;  and  I  am 
afraid  that,  unless  tremendous  pressure  is  put 
on  the  government,  a  lot  of  those  recom- 
mendations will  not  be  acted  upon  for  many 
years.  I  know  that  some  of  those  should  be 
implemented  this  year,  in  1967. 

The  member  for  Durham  has  mentioned 
about  the  hospital  facilities  for  elderly  people. 
I  know  that  the  thinking  of  many  people  in 
this  province— and  the  thinking,  I  think,  of 
the  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  aging— is  that  facilities  in  hospitals. 
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or  in  nursing  homes  or  in  rest  homes  should 
be  made  available  immediately  to  the  senior 
citizens.  I  think  everybody  knows  that  those 
facilities  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time,  that 
there  are  too  many  of  the  senior  citizens  who 
cannot  stay  in  hospitals  because  they  are  not 
eligible  to  remain  in  the  hospital  under  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission  plan. 
There  is  no  room  for  them  in  nursing  homes, 
and  the  Lord  knows  when  those  rest  homes 
will   be   available. 

I  know  this  is  one  of  the  recommendations 
that  has  been  made  by  the  select  committee. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  are  things 
that  should  be  done.  There  should  be  a 
crash  programme  in  order  to  make  those 
facihties  available  to  elderly  people. 

I  think,  in  speaking  on  this  bill,  that  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I  did  not  ask 
the  government  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible 
on  some  of  those  recommendations,  particu- 
larly on  those  recommendations  on  economic 
measures.  The  government  of  the  province, 
I  think,  is  waiting  to  see  the  implementation 
of  various  Acts  passed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment; but  I  think  that  something  should 
be  done  at  this  session  in  order  to  give  the 
elderly  citizens  of  this  province  more  facili- 
ties and  more  economic  relief. 

There  is  the  question  of  housing.  I  think 
that  statistics  have  proven  that  there  are,  at 
the  present  time,  thousands  of  elderly  citizens 
in  this  province  who  do  not  have  proper 
housing.  I  know  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  aging  are  aware  of  that  fact. 
We  have  been  in  contact  with  the  Ontario 
housing  commission,  and  other  government 
bodies,  to  find  out  why  more  facilities  were 
not  made  available,  particularly  to  the  senior 
citizens.  I  know  that  my  good  friend,  the 
member  for  Durham,  being  on  the  govern- 
ment side,  will  see  to  it  that  more  housing 
is  provided  in  1967  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  province. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said  so;  and  I  am  asking  him  now,  not  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  government,  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
I  think  that,  in  this  way,  we  can  honour  our 
senior  citizens  in  giving  them  what  they 
really  should  be  getting.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship in  that  line  has  to  come  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  could  go  along  in  reading  some  of  those 
recommendations,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  do  wish  if  this  senior  citizens 
week  comes  into  being  in  June  of  this  year, 
that  everybody  in  this  House  will  not  forget 
that  not  only  do  we  have  to  do  something 


for  the  senior  citizens  during  the  third  week  of 
June,  but  we  have  to  do  something  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  province  for  the  52 
weeks  of  the  year. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  speak  on  Bill  19,  we  in 
the  New  Democratic  Party  support  the  idea 
of  senior  citizens  week  on  the  basis  that  we 
agree  that  something  needs  to  be  done  for 
our  senior  citizens.  Whether  the  idea  is  to 
set  aside  a  week  to  honour  them  or  not  is 
a  question.  Maybe  there  are  some  more 
important  things  than  this. 

I  was  interested  in  our  recommendations. 
We  recommended  44  different  recommenda- 
tions in  our  report  and  I  was  actually  a  little 
surprised  that  the  private  member  who  sat 
as  a  member  of  that  committee  would  pick 
on  number  42.  There  are  things  in  the  report 
that  would  be  more  important  to  get  done 
for  our  senior  citizens  than  really  worry  too 
much  in  having  a  separate  week  set  aside. 

I  agree  with  the  member  for  Ottawa  East; 
we  should  honour  these  people  for  the  whole 
52  weeks  of  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  senior  citizens  are  the  people  we  have 
to  thank  for  what  we  have  here  today.  And 
as  the  member  for  Durham  said,  we  will  all 
be  growing  older  and  we  will  all  be  looking 
for  some  honour. 

But  I  do  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
the  public  that  is  at  fault  if  we  have  to  bring 
in  a  week  for  senior  citizens.  It  is  this  gov- 
ernment. When  we  look  at  what  has  been 
done  for  the  older  people  in  Ontario,  we 
realize  tliat  the  senior  citizens  have  not  had 
very  much  of  a  break.  When  we  look  at  the 
problem  in  housing,  the  problem  in  health 
matters  and  the  problem  in  pensions,  it  is 
really  too  bad  that  this  government  would 
sit  back  and  allow  this  type  of  thing  to  go 
on  as  far  as  the  senior  citizens  are  concerned. 

They  are  the  group  of  people  definitely 
entitled  to  a  lot  more  than  they  have  been 
getting,  and  I  feel  it  is  this  government 
rather  than  the  public  as  a  whole  that  should 
be  doing  something  for  our  senior  citizens. 

Of  course,  I  will  agree  with  the  member 
for  Durham  that  we  should  do  all  we  can 
for  our  senior  citizens.  But  I  feel  this  basic- 
ally is  not  the  main  thing  we  should  be  doing 
for  the  senior  citizens  in  Ontario  today.  And 
if  this  government  really  wants  to  move  and 
really  help  the  senior  citizens,  they  will  do  it 
on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  more  important 
recommendations  in  our  select  committee 
report. 
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Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  our  select  committee  on  aging  on  his 
very  fine  remarks  here  today.  And  I  disagree 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  East,  in  which  he  felt  that  recog- 
nition for  a  week  did  not  constitute  very 
much  recognition. 

I  might  say  that  Christmas  is  only  cele- 
brated one  day,  but  nevertheless  it  has  sur- 
vived through  the  years.  I  do  feel  that 
honouring  the  aged  for  a  period  of  one  week 
will  bring  their  needs  to  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been 
done  until  now. 

I  do  feel  that  it  is  not  just  handouts  that 
our  elderly  people  want.  It  is  not  just 
housing,  nor  just  material  needs  that  they 
want,  but  I  do  feel  that  one  thing  that  is 
equally  important  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
people  to  show  them  the  appreciation  that 
we  all  should  have  for  their  sacrifices  and 
achievements  over  the  years. 

I  feel  that  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  would  work  toward 
that  end.  I  believe  if  radio  and  press  and 
different  media  adopted  the  policy  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  all  citizens,  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  aged  people  through  the  years  for 
one  week  during  the  year,  that  it  would  make 
us  all  much  more  aware  and  more  conscious 
of  what  they  have  done.  It  would  remind 
us  to  show  appreciation  which  would  not 
just  last  for  that  one  week,  but  might  extend 
throughout  the  year. 

I  know  that  in  my  own  area,  one  service 
club,  the  Kinsmens  club  of  Picton,  won  an 
award  by  just  doing  certain  things  for  the 
aged  people.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
have  been  their  guest  on  the  occasion  of 
banquets  and  other  events,  and  the  joy  that 
those  people  get,  and  the  feeling  of  being 
recognized  and  appreciated,  is  worth  a  very 
great  deal.  And  while  I  agree  with  the 
suggestions  that  a  great  many  other  things 
can  be  done,  I  nevertheless  do  want  to 
express  my  approval  and  entire  agreement 
with  the  suggestions  that  were  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  more  than  a  minute. 
The  volume  of  sacred  law  says  honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
has  given  thee.  It  does  not  say  honour  today 
or  one  week  or  one  day.  It  specifies  no  time 
limit.  I  think  it  is  presumptuous  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  member  to  introduce  a  bill  in  this 
House  to  vary  the  sacred  scripture. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  being  concluded, 
this  order  of  business  is  discharged  from  the 
order  paper. 


TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 

Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  (Northumberland)  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton),  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  town  of  Burlington. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  AMHERSTBURG 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview)  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South), 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Prl7,  An  Act 
respecting  the  town  of  Amherstburg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


PETERBOROUGH 
RACING  ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria)  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  K.  Brown  (Peterborough),  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Prl8,  An  Act  to 
incorporate  Peterborough  racing  association 
limited. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hodgson  (Scarborough  East)  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough 
Centre),  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough  of 
Scarborough. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Pr29  deals 
with  the  right  of  the  borough  of  Scarborough 
to  control  the  sale  of  soft  ice  cream.  Now, 
the  borough  of  North  York  and  the  township 
of  North  York  had  the  same  bill  last  year  and 
we  approved  of  it.  The  borough  of  Scar- 
borough asked  for  exactly  the  same  thing  this 
year  and  it  will  probably  be  approved  of.  The 
borough  of  Etobicoke  is  asking  for  the  same 
thing  and  it  will  probably  be  approved  of. 
I  just  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  sense 
there  is  at  all  when  the  principle  is  estab- 
lished when  it  is  obvious  that  the  original 
drafters  of  this  legislation  did  not  have  in 
mind,  and  probably  could  not  have  had  in 
mind,  in  the  general  section  of  The  Municipal 
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Act,  the  invention  of  soft  ice  cream,  when  it 
was  obvious  as  a  result  of  representations  of 
the  township  of  North  York  a  year  ago,  that 
there  was  a  mistake.  Why  my  good  friend, 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner),  did  not  at  that  time  say  "We  are 
going  to  change  the  general  legislation",  I 
do  not  know.  But  no,  he  did  not  do  that,  so 
the  bill  went  through  the  House  and  had 
Royal  assent  and  now  we  have  two  more 
private  bills,  with  all  the  expense  involved, 
all  the  time  of  additional  hearings. 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  is  involved 
would  be  the  changing  of  one  phrase  in  one 
section  of  The  Municipal  Act  to  avoid  all  that 
fuss  and  bother  and  all  the  time  of  the  Legis- 
lature. I  just  do  not  understand  for  the  life 
of  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  approach  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Before  the 
motion  is  carried,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitated  to 
get  up  because  I  expected  that  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  would  rise  to  deal  with 
the  very  reasonable  point  that  the  member  for 
Downsview  raised.  It  would  seem  to  me  he 
could  settle  the  matter  once  and  for  all  with 
about  a  two-sentence  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  government  will  do  this  obvious  and 
logical  thing. 

Apparently  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that, 
and  I  will  merely  say  for  our  group  that  we 
concur  entirely  with  what  the  member  for 
Downsview  has  said.  It  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous that  municipalities  should  have  to  go  to 
all  the  trouble  of  coming  here,  and  our  own 
private  bills  committee  should  have  to  go  to 
all  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  these  matters 
a  case  at  a  time  when  all  of  them  could  be 
dealt  with  by  one  amendment  to  The  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  TREES  ACT 

Hon.   Mr.   Brunelle  moves   second  reading 
of  Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CANCER  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  33,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  38,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  38  is  not 
printed  in  our  books.  I  think  that  is  the 
bill  that  wants  two  more  Supreme  Court 
judges.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  but  again 
it  is  a  breach  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
the  House.    It  is  not  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  marked  "printed"  on  the 
order  paper. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  may  be  printed  but  nobody 
bothered  to  put  it  in  the  book. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  It  may  not  have 
arrived  in  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  had  a  legislative  pro- 
gramme before  the  House  you  would  not  be 
stuck  in  a  spot  like  this. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  What  spot? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 


THE  FORESTRY  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  27,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Forestry  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  SURVEYS  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surveys 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ings upon  motions: 

Bill  1,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles 
Act. 

Bill  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act. 

Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Judges 
Act. 

Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  7,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Maintenance  Orders  Act. 
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Bill  25,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Commuter 
Services  Act,  1965. 

Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  32,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  35,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Parks  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Woodstock. 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  munici- 
pahty  of  Neebing. 

Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
London. 

Bill  Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  Etobicoke. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
point  I  made  about  the  bill  concerning  the 
borough  of  Scarborou^— here  is  the  borough 
of  Etobicoke  with  the  same  thing.  Hopefully, 
maybe  we  can  get  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs  up  on  his  feet  to  explain  why  we  have 
to  do  things  the  hard  way,  the  expensive  way. 


the  slow  way,  the  unobvious  way— and  why 
the  government  cannot  do  business  in  a 
proper  businesslike  manner. 

Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  Napanee 
and  district  collegiate  institute  board. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  thereafter 
the  Departments  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Attorney  General,  and  Highways. 
I  think  thereafter  I  would  like  to  have  the 
two  departments.  The  Department  of  Tour- 
ism and  Information  and  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management,  to  be 
added  to  the  list. 

I  understand  the  weather  is  very  bad  and 
this  might  be  an  opportune  time  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.50  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 


A^i   ,ty   yy-'frjn:. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  students 
from  the  following  schools:  in  the  east  gal- 
lery, Essex  Street  pubhc  school,  Toronto; 
Precious  Blood  separate  school,  Toronto;  and 
in  the  west  gallery,  Odgen  public  school,  To- 
ronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills,  presented 
the  committee's  seventh  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment:  Bill  Pr26,  An 
Act  respecting  the  St.  Catharines  club. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments:  Bill  Pr28, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton;  Bill 
Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough  of  York; 
Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ONTARIO  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CODE, 

1961-1962 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  1961-1962. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  simply  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  children  in  the  rental  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
wish  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with 
the  Ontario  securities  commission.  I  make 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  who,  had  he  not  been 
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absent  through  illness,  would  have  made  this 
statement  himself. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  announce  the  resig- 
nation of  J.  R.  Kimber,  QC,  as  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  securities  commission.  Mr.  Kim- 
ber will  become  president  of  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange. 

Mr.  Kimber  joined  the  securities  commis- 
sion as  vice-chairman  in  1962  and  became 
chairman  in  the  spring  of  1964.  He  has  made 
a  significant  and  valued  contribution  to  the 
role  of  the  commission  during  his  period  in 
oflfice,  particularly  in  the  investment  field. 
Mr.  Kimber  has  served  on  many  committees 
in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  chairman, 
and  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  research 
and  development  of  legislation,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  new  Securities  Act  and 
the  regulations  thereunder. 

While  regretting  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Kimber,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce 
that,  effective  March  15,  three  distinguished 
citizens  will  join  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Langford,  QC,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Kimber  as  Ontario  securities  commission 
chairman. 

Mr.  Gordon  E.  Grundy,  FCA,  will  become 
the  commission's  first  full-time  vice-chairman, 
and  David  S.  Beatty  will  join  the  commission 
as  one  of  three  part-time  commissioners. 

Ontario  mining  commissioner,  J.  F.  Mac- 
Farland  and  Professor  John  Willis  of  the 
faculty  of  law.  University  of  Toronto,  will 
continue  as  part-time  commissioners. 

Mr.  Langford,  63,  has  retired  a  year  early 
as  president  of  the  Eastern  and  Chartered 
Trust  Company  to  join  the  OSC.  He  has  had 
a  long  and  noteworthy  career  not  only  in 
business  but  in  the  law  and  public  service. 

A  native  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Langford  served 
as  a  wing  commander  with  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian air  force  during  World  War  11.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  wartime  service,  he  served  as 
an  administrator  with  the  wartime  prices  and 
trade  board  and  joined  the  Eastern  and  Char- 
tered Trust  Company  in  1945. 

Mr.  Langford  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  Victoria  University  and  the  board 
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of  governors  at  Queen  Elizabeth  hospital.  He 
is  a  former  chairman  of  the  RCAF  benevo- 
lent fund. 

The  OSC  chairman-designate  received  his 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  Alberta, 
is  a  commerce  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  a  graduate  of  Osgoode  Hall  law 
school. 

Gordon  E.  Grundy,  55,  resigned  today  as 
president  and  director  of  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, international  automotive  division  and 
Studebaker  of  Canada,  Limited.  He  was, 
from  1953  to  1958,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Studebaker  of  Canada  Limited  at 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  Grundy's  experience  in  business  and 
finance  dates  back  to  the  early  thirties.  He 
was  educated  at  Halifax  academy,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia;  Dalhousie  University  and 
Queen's  University.   He  was  born  in  Toronto. 

From  1941  to  1946  he  was  deputy  chief, 
prices  division  of  the  wartime  prices  and  trade 
board. 

Mr.  Grundy  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Hamilton  children's  aid  society.  He  is  a  gov- 
ernor and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
at  McMaster  University  and  a  governor  at 
Hillfield-Strathallan  college  in  Hamilton. 

David  S.  Beatty,  51,  is  a  Toronto  native 
with  35  years  of  experience  in  the  investment 
business.  This  includes  28  years  with  Bums 
Brothers  and  Denton  Ltd.,  where  he  is  a  for- 
mer president  and  is  presently  in  the  process 
of  severing  his  connection  as  deputy  chairman 
of  the  company. 

Mr.  Beatty  is  a  graduate  of  Upper  Canada 
college,  and  currently  serves  as  a  governor  of 
both  Upper  Canada  college  and  Havergal 
college.  During  World  War  II,  he  served 
overseas  as  a  major  with  the  Royal  Regiment 
of  Canada. 

He  is  president-elect  of  the  united  com- 
munity fund  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  a 
governor  of  the  Ontario  geriatrics  research 
society.  Mr.  Beatty  is  a  former  president 
of  the  investment  dealers  association  of  Can- 
ada, and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors at  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  from 
1955  until  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  that  Mr. 
Kimber  will  not  be  ending  his  connection 
with  government  service  immediately.  As 
you  know,  one  of  the  important  areas  to 
which  our  government  is  giving  attention  is 
that  of  mutual  funds.  An  inter-provincial 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Kimber,  has  been  preparing  a  study  and 
report  on  this  subject. 


At  the  request  of  the  government,  Mr. 
Kimber  has  agreed  to  carry  on  as  a  con- 
sultant for  a  period  of  six  to  eight  weeks,  in 
order  that  this  research  matter  may  be 
further  advanced. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  usual  unfailing 
courtesy  you  have  permitted  me  to  have 
copies  of  two  publications  placed  on  the  desks 
of  all  hon.  members.  I  suggest  that  both  are 
worthy  of  their  attention. 

The  first,  Ontario  Mining  at  the  Threshold 
of  tlie  New  Century,  is  the  annual  review  of 
The  Department  of  Mines  for  the  calendar 
year,  1966.  I  think  a  statement  I  have  made 
about  this  publication  in  other  years  will 
bear  repetition,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  just  this, 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  my  depart- 
ment is  unique  in  this  or  any  other  govejn- 
ment  in  Canada  in  that  it  succeeds  in 
producing  so  voluminous  and  comprehensive 
a  report  less  than  two  months  after  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Now,  I  am  not  boastful  about  this  because 
I  do  not  prepare  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  is 
a  real  accomplishment  in  which  members  of 
my  stafiF  take  a  great  deal  of  pride.  I  share 
their  feeling  and  I  recognize  that  the  job  has 
been  accomplished  only  through  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work  and  close  cooperation  among  the 
several  department  officers  concerned,  and 
between  the  department  and  the  mining 
industry. 

I  should  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  and  the  members  of 
his  staffs  who  contributed  the  section  to  the 
review,  dealing  with  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ments. 

The  review  is  not  specifically  a  Centennial 
project  but  in  view  of  our  country's  100th 
birthday,  we  have  this  year  included  some 
background  historical  data  in  several  sections 
as  well  as  the  customary  current  information. 
This,  I  beheve,  should  prove  to  be  of  some 
interest  to  readers.  The  same  blending  of 
history  and  current  developments  is  incorpor- 
ated in  the  cover  design  which  is  built 
aroimd  the  Ontario  Centennial  medallion,  a 
memento  of  this  province's  mineral  industry 
in  which  many  of  our  principal  metals  are 
incorporated. 

The  whole  review  is  destined  to  be  of 
maximum  use  as  a  reference  work.  As  such, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  hon.  members  with  the  suggestion  that 
many  of  them  will  find  it  of  real  value  at 
times  when  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
focused  on  the  mining  industry. 
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The  other  publication,  The  Golden  Porcu- 
pine, is  one  which  would  not  normally  be 
tabled  here  but  since  it  was  received  from 
the  printer  at  the  same  time  as  the  review,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  make  the  combined 
offer.  This  booklet  is  one  of  a  series  on  the 
historical  development  of  Ontario's  mining 
industry  and  I  think  that  my  friend,  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  will 
find  it  of  some  interest.  I  regret  very  much 
that  he  is  not  in  his  seat  at  the  moment.  But 
if  you  look  near  the  back  page,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  see  a  handsome  picture  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs,  when  he  was 
mayor  of  Timmins  for  four  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  yet  received  enough 
copies  of  this  book  to  give  every  member  a 
copy  but  more  will  be  available  the  first  of 
next  week  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  any  members  who  do  not  get  one 
today.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  Ontario  research 
foundation  annual  report  for  1965. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka);  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  a  recognition  of  public  service 
performed  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  hon. 
member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  Ontario  municipal  electric  association 
and  the  association  of  municipal  electrical 
utilities  of  Ontario  are  at  present  holding 
their  58th  annual  meeting  at  the  Royal  York 
hotel.  At  the  annual  dinner  this  evening,  a 
scroll  will  be  presented  by  the  chairman  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  Mr.  Gathercole,  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Perth,  honouring  Mr.  Edwards' 
25  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  pub- 
lic  utilities    commission    of   Palmerston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
municipal  electric  utilities  commissions  of 
Ontario  for  their  efficient  operational 
methods  and  the  effective  role  they  play  in 
the  system  of  muncipal  administration  of  this 
province.  The  growing  use  of  electricity  by 
the  customers  of  these  municipal  hydro  sys- 
tems is  one  indication  of  the  good  job  they  are 
doing. 

The  25  years  of  faithful  service  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Perth,  as  a  commissioner  in 
Palmerston,  represents  for  us  in  this  House 
the  kind  of  service  being  rendered  to  the 
electrical  customers  of  352  municipalities  by 
their  public  utilities  commissioners. 

He  has  served  at  various  times  as  chairman 
of  his  own  commission  and  holds  that  position 
at  the  present  time.    He  is  also  a  past  presi- 


dent of  district  No.  6  of  the  Ontario  municipal 
electric  association  and  has  Ijeen  a  member 
of  the  provincial  executive  of  the  OMEA. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon. 
member  today  and  to  acknowledge  the  wise 
counsel  and  faithful  service  which  appears  to 
have  been  well  recognized  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  retaining  his  services  in  this  impor- 
tant work  in  the  municipality  where  he  lives, 
for  these  two  and  a  half  decades. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

When  can  we  expect  to  come  into  force 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  provide  benefits 
to  persons  and  families  in  need,  1966,  and 
other  Acts  relating  to  the  implementation  of 
the  Canada  assistance  plan  and  already  given 
Royal  assent  in  the  House? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  that  is  "very 
soon." 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  to  that,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  I  do  not  want  to  extend  too  far 
into  a  debate  in  this  matter,  but  there  have 
been  many  inquiries  from  people  concerned 
in  this  matter.  Should  we  refer  them  to  the 
Minister's  department  or  just  say  —  "very 
soon?"  Some  of  them  are  getting  rather  edgy 
about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  interesting  thing  is  how 
comparatively  few  inquiries  there  have  been 
in  this  field. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  our  department  has 
been  very  busy  with  the  federal  department 
in  the  finalization  of  the  federal  regulations, 
the  agreements,  so  that  when  I  say  "very 
soon,"  I  mean  exactly  that.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  bring  these 
things  into  effect. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  benefits  be  extended 
under  the  new  plan,  for  those  under  disabil- 
ity, who  had  been  receiving  disability  pen- 
sions and  blind  pensions?  They  will  all  get 
this  extension? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  policy  in  that  re- 
gard will  form  part  of  the  announcement. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  three  questions  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways,  notice  of  which  have  been  given, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  the  questions  were  not 
prepared  as  I  had  wanted  them  to  be  and 
perhaps  I  can  give  the  Minister  notice. 
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The  first  question  reads:  How  many  reports 
of  violations,  breaches  of  contract  and  other 
irregularities  have  occurred  in  the  past  three 
years  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
roads  in  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  have 
been  how  many  irregularities  were  reported 
in  the  years  1964  and  1963,  and  how  many 
have  been  reported  since  the  last  session  in 
1965? 

The  second  question  reads:  What  changes 
has  the  department  instituted  in  procedures 
for  grants  to  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  for  road  construction? 

That  is  a  rather  broad  question.  It  was 
meant  to  read:  since  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  when  I  raised  the  issue  in  the 
House. 

The  third  question:  What  repairs  have  been 
made  to  the  superstructure  of  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Humber  River  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto? 

It  is  not  specific  enough.  It  should  be  the 
Frederick  Gardiner  bridge  crossing  the  Hum- 
ber River,  and  it  is:  what  repairs  have  been 
made  to  that  bridge  in  the  last  few  years? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House  is  well  aware, 
these  questions  will  take  considerable  re- 
search and  I  will  take  them  as  notice  and 
have  the  answers  as  soon  as  possible.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  the  hon.  member  to  send 
me  the  questions  as  he  wanted  them 
answered,  and  maybe  we  could  do  that. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education. 

At  what  stage  are  the  plans  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  erection  of  a  UHF 
transmitter  in  Metro  with  satellite  stations 
across  the  province  to  provide  educational 
broadcasts? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  submitted  what  we  refer  to  as  a 
technical  brief  to  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port and  this  brief  refers  to  channel  19  UHF 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  This  brief  was 
accepted  as  the  hon.  member  knows  and  as 
is  customary,  referred  to  the  board  of  broad- 
cast governors. 

I  appeared  before  the  board  myself,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time,  I  believe,  in  October, 
1966  when  the  question  of  UHF  channel  allo- 
cation was  discussed  with  the  board.  Since 
that  time,  we  understand,  several  considera- 
tions have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 


the  board  and  I  assume  to  the  department, 
as  they  relate  to  the  white  paper  on  tele- 
vision broadcasting  here  in  Canada.  We 
understand  that  the  board  has  recommended 
that  channel  19  be  reserved  for  educational 
purposes  and  that  this  recommendation  has 
been  accepted  by  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port and  that  the  reservation  is  still  in  effect. 
We  are  awaiting,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  word 
from  either  the  BBG  or  The  Department  of 
Transport  as  to  how  they  intend  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  allocation  of  channel 
19.  We  have  prepared  a  further  technical 
brief  for  The  Department  of  Transport  and 
the  BBG  relating  to  other  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince on  a  predetermined  range  basis  and  this 
material  is  in  the  process  of  submission  to 
the  BBG. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Munic- 
ipal Affairs.  He  is  not  here.  I  could  direct  it 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Devel- 
opment, I  suppose. 

Would  the  Minister  tell  the  House  what 
action  if  any  he  intends  to  take  on  a  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  A.   E.   Diamond,  president  of 
Cadillac   Development   Corporation   Limited: 
Government  red  tape  has  been  the  main 
factor  in  pushing  the  cost  of  vacant  Metro 
land    from    $6,000    an    acre    in    1959,    to 
$27,000    an    acre    today,    an    increase    of 
$21,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  will  take  that  as 
notice.  Will  the  member  go  ahead  with  his 
other  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  couple 
of  questions  for  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Will  the  Minister  tell  the  House  what 
action,  if  any,  he  intends  to  take  to  help  the 
$12  million  Scarborough  Centenary  hospital 
open  its  doors  to  the  public  this  September? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hospital  services  commission 
is  dealing  with  this  matter  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  hospital 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  stoppage  in 
construction  owing  to  problems  of  financing 
and  plans  for  equipping  and  furnishing  the 
building  are  proceeding.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  assist  the  hospital  to  complete  the 
financing  of  its  share  of  the  capital  cost  so 
that  the  hospital  will  be  in  readiness  for  the 
scheduled  opening  date. 

The  executive  committee  of  OHSC  last 
week  had  arranged  to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  board  of  this  hospital  in 
question  this  afternoon,  and  I  feel  that  out 
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of  that  meeting  will  come  some  guidance  and 
counsel  for  the  board  which  will  help  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  of  Health 
tell  the  Legislature  what  action,  if  any,  he 
intends  to  take  on  the  complaints  by  the 
Ontario  society  of  radiological  technicians  that 
unqualified  radiological  technicians  working 
for  hospitals,  doctors  and  chiropractors,  pose 
a  health  threat  to  patients  and  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  only  information  I 
have  concerning  this  question  is  a  report  in 
today's  newspaper  and  therefore  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  hearsay  evidence.  But  it  is  our 
understanding  that  this  report  is  of  a  meet- 
ing which  the  radiological  technicians  had 
with  the  committee  on  the  healing  arts  who 
made  these  statements.  The  subject  is  under 
review,  of  course,  by  the  committee  on  the 
healing  arts  and  I  have  arranged  that  I  shall 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  board  of 
this  organization  to  get  more  specific  informa- 
tion on  the  statements  they  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  asked  a  question  yesterday 
with  regard  to  the  registered  letter  which 
the  Minister  received  from  the  attendance 
staff  of  the  Ontario  hospital.  North  Bay. 

The  answers  are: 

Under  unified  nursing  service  all  nurses' 
aides  and  attendants  are  responsible  to  the 
director  of  nursing. 

A  unified  nursing  service  does  not  increase 
the  work  load  of  attendants  but  permits  a 
better  organization  of  nursing  services  and 
more  effective  utilization  of  male  and  female 
nursing  staff  toward  the  hospital. 

Four  out  of  14  regional  mental  hospitals 
have  a  fully  unified  nursing  service.  Six  out 
of  the  remaining  ten  are  now  in  the  process  of 
unifying  their  nursing  services. 

Since  this  administrative  policy  was  deter- 
mined by  The  Department  of  Health  five 
years  ago  we  propose  to  go  forward  with  the 
programme.  As  happens  in  every  case  every 
assistance  and  consideration  will  be  given  the 
staff  at  North  Bay  to  effect  the  changeover. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  are 
called,  could  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  indicate  when  he  intends  to 
reveal  the  contents  of  the  proposals  on  the 
Malvern  project  from  his  department  to  the 
council  of  Scarborough  on  the  three  dates 
which  he  mentioned  some  time  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  our  people  to  get  that  to  me.    They 


have  been  busy  getting  ready  for  the  esti- 
mates. I  presume  they  have  not  got  it  but 
I  will  make  sure  the  member  gets  it.  I  will 
question  them  again  today  and  see  if  it  is 
available. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  There  is 
a  report  on  the  front  page  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram  today,  respecting  an 
alleged  company  law  select  committee  report. 
The  report  in  the  newspaper  goes  on  to  indi- 
cate what  the  select  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  company  law  will  report  to  the 
Legislature  when  it  makes  its  report.  As 
chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  merely  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  newspaper  report  is  incorrect,  pre- 
mature, unauthorized,  and  completely  specu- 
lative. 

If  I  may  add  my  own  personal  opinion  may 
I  say  that  I  think  the  current  jockeying  of 
some  members  of  the  press  gallery  in  this 
House,  in  respect  of  these  select  committee 
reports,  is  doing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
members  of  this  House  and  destroys  the 
purpose  that  some  of  us  and  trying  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Fifth  order.  House  in 
committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in  the 
chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY  AND 

CITIZENSHIP 

(Concluded) 

On  vote  1707: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  committee  rose  yesterday  I  was  in 
the  course  of  remarking  about  the  necessity 
for  this  assembly  to  establish,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act, 
certain  more  up-to-date  rules  relating  to  the 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  in  which  mem- 
bers of  this  assembly  may  be  placed.  If  I 
may  briefly  review  my  comments  before 
concluding  them,  I  drew  to  the  attention  of 
the  assembly  that  it  is  this  Legislature  which 
will  be  passing  any  conflict  of  interest  pro- 
visions related  to  officers  or  directors  of 
corporations,  with  respect  to  the  municipal 
councils  of  the  province  of  Ontario  and,  I 
assume,  in  due  course,  with  respect  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  with 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  civil  service. 
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I  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  be  a  mat- 
ter which  we  can  any  longer  delay  in  giving 
consideration  to  this  specific  question  of  con- 
flict of  interest;  and  it  seemed  to  me  most 
appropriate  that  we  should  first  start  by 
review  and  study  of  the  elements  which  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  members  of  this  assem- 
bly. I  had  pointed  out  that  the  law  as  it 
presently  stands,  as  stated  in  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  is  rudimentary  and  dates  back 
to  the  last  century.  It  does  not  have  very 
much  apphcation  to  the  specific  type  of  con- 
flict of  interest  problem  which  is  peculiarly  a 
problem  of  this  century,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  we  can  deal  with  by 
legislation. 

I  had  also  drawn  attention  to  section  8  of 
the  statute  which  appears  on  its  face  to  pro- 
hibit anyone  from  being  qualified  to  sit  in  this 
assembly  or  to  vote  if  he  is  a  member  of  any 
board  or  commission,  or  holds  any  office  of 
employment  in  the  service,  either  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  or  the  government  of  this 
province.  But  the  section  then  proceeds  to 
make  various  exceptions  to  that  prohibition, 
and  goes  on  to  provide  that  membership  on 
certain  specific  types  of  boards  by  a  member 
of  this  assembly  is  not  permitted.  It  left  open 
the  wide  number  of  boards  and  agencies  and 
commissions  of  this  government  for  member- 
ship by  members  of  the  assembly  and  I,  for 
one,  think  that  this  is  one  area  which  requires 
serious  consideration  to  determine  what  the 
distinction  is,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  dis- 
qualifies a  person  if  he  sits  on  particular 
boards  but  on  the  other  hand  does  not  affect 
his  qualification  as  a  member  of  the  assembly 
if  he  does  sit  on  certain  other  boards.  I  gave 
one  or  two  of  the  many  examples  which  we 
could  find  in  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  statute,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  goes  on 
to  provide— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  wondering  if  the 
member  for  Riverdale  will  recall  that  I  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  this  should  come  under 
vote  1707.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be 
an  amendment  to  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act.  I  do  not  really  believe  it  comes  under 
our  vote  1707  from  the  standpoint  of  supply- 
ing funds  for  this  particular  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt  we 
had  dealt  with  that  yesterday.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing a  specific  amendment,  I  am  proposing 
that  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch) 
should  consider,  since  this  particular  vote  is 
related  to  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  the 
question  of  studying  the  whole  area  of  conflict 


of  interest  of  the  members  of  the  assembly. 
I  do  not  intend  to  provide  any  amendment. 

If  I  knew  what  the  answers  were  to  the 
problems,  then  it  might  well  be  possible  that 
we  could  propose  an  amendment.  What  I  am 
proposing  is  that  the  area  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest which  members  may  run  into  is  one 
which  deserves  attention  and  consideration 
before  any  amendment  can  be  drafted.  Mr. 
Chairman  will  recognize  that  the  member  for 
St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  the  other 
day  introduced  a  bill  in  connection  with  con- 
flict of  interest  so  far  as  municipal  officials 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  properly  came  under 
the  Budget  Debate  at  the  time  that  the  mem- 
ber for  St.  George  spoke. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  but  he  attempted  by 
way  of  an  amendment  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem and  the  debate  immediately  showed  that 
it  was  not  possible  simply  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  would  answer  the 
question.  What  I  am  asking  the  Provincial 
Secretary  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  institute 
a  study  of  this  whole  area.  I  do  not  intend 
to  labour  my  remarks  at  any  great  length.  I 
want  to  finish  them  off  and  complete  the 
areas  which  I  believe  should  be  of  concern. 
I  think  one  of  the  areas,  where  it  is  very 
important  that  a  study  be  made,  is  in  addi- 
tion to  being  whether  a  person  who  is  a 
member  of  this  assembly  should  or  should 
not  be  a  member  of  any  board,  commission  or 
agency.  I  think  it  is  then  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  members  of  this  assembly 
should  represent  anyone  who  has  any  dealings 
whatsoever  with  any  of  the  boards,  commis- 
sions and  agencies  of  the  province. 

I  think  this  raises  very  important  and 
serious  questions  for  the  members  of  the 
assembly.  I  think  it  is  also  necessary  that,  if 
it  is  decided  that  members  of  the  assembly 
should  sit  on  such  boards,  there  should  be 
provisions  specifically  in  the  statute  providing 
for  a  declaration  of  interest  and  a  refraining 
from  voting  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  boards, 
agencies  or  commissions  on  which  they  sit, 
in  matters  which  may  come  before  them  and 
which  they  have  directly  or  indirectly,  an 
economic  interest  of  some  kind. 

This  is  peculiarly,  of  course,  of  interest  to 
those  members  of  the  assembly  who  happen 
to  be  lawyers  by  profession  and  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  what 
the  traditional  provisions  of  the  statute  have 
been  and  suggest  that  again  this  area  requires 
much  broader  and  wider  consideration  and 
study.   Section  40  of  the  statute  prohibits  any 
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member  from  receiving  any  compensation 
with  respect  to  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
comes  before  the  assembly  but  does  not  con- 
tain any  prohibition  against  members  of  the 
assembly  representing  or  promoting  persons 
who  appear  before  boards,  agencies  or  com- 
missions of  the  government. 

Section  41  then  goes  on  similarly  to  pre- 
clude any  person  who  is  a  barrister  or  solici- 
tor, and  is  a  partner  of  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  from  similarly  receiving  any  com- 
pensation. I  think,  because  of  the  representa- 
tional nature  of  a  lawyer's  business  in  many 
spheres,  that  this  particular  area  requires 
special  consideration  to  determine  what  the 
statutory  rules  should  be  so  far  as  govern- 
ment boards,  agencies  and  commissions,  are 
concerned,  what  the  consideration  should  be 
which  determines  whether  or  not  a  person 
who  is  a  member  of  this  assembly,  and  is  a 
lawyer  or  anybody  related  to  him  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession— what  is  the  area 
in  which  he  can  in  a  proper  way  represent 
persons  or  promote  issues  before  those  boards 
and  commissions. 

I  am  simply  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
legislation  is  obsolete.  I  am  drawing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Provincial  Secretary.  I  think 
it  is  obsolete,  I  think  it  is  weak,  I  think  it  is 
poorly  drafted.  It  may  have  been  adequate 
at  one  time  or  another  to  cover  questions 
of  qualification.  It  may  be  in  some  instances 
adequate  so  far  as  voting  or  representation 
on  boards  and  commissions  or  agencies  of  the 
government  are  concerned,  but  in  many  areas 
it  requires  an  individual  study.  I  would  ask 
the  Provincial  Secretary  if  he  would  seriously 
take  under  consideration  the  institution  of 
such  a  study. 

My  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  done 
in  two  parts:  One  should  be  a  historical 
survey  of  what  the  legislative  history  of 
these  particular  sections  is,  what  their 
ancestry  is,  what  experience  of  what  court 
decisions  or  other  decisions  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  their  application.  As  a  second 
part  of  it  I  would  suggest  that  a  confidential 
questionnaire  or  interview  system  be  adopted 
to  discuss  with  the  members  of  the  assembly 
as  presently  constituted,  and  members  of 
other  assemblies,  specifically  what  they  as 
members  do  in  the  interests  of  promoting  the 
interest  of  their  own  constituents  and  in 
other  interests  which  they  may  have,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  information  would  be 
confidential  to  the  Provincial  Secretary.  But 
it  would  provide  him  with  the  kind  of  basic 
information  which,  I  believe,  would  enable 
a  report  to  be  made  envisaging  statutory 
enactments   of  certain  standards   of  conduct 


by  members  of  the  assembly,  to  avoid  this 
question  of  conflict  of  interest  and  to  provide 
in  some  way  for  an  adequate  understanding 
of  what  the  rights  and  responsibilities  are  of 
a  member  in  his  public  office,  as  distinct  from 
any  private  interests  which  he  may  have. 

I  think  the  area  could  also  well  include, 
as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  gifts,  be  they  small  or  otherwise, 
which  members  of  the  assembly  from  time  to 
time  undoubtedly  have  proffered  to  them. 
The  importance  is  twofold,  it  is  not  only 
to  avoid  the  conflict  of  interest  problem,  but 
it  is  to  make  certain  that  people  who  are 
considering  entering  public  life  should  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  the  disabilities 
of  public  office  may  be. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  avoid  any 
suggestion  by  having  such  a  thorough  and 
complete  study,  that  this  problem  can  be 
answered  simply  by  some  form  of  exhortatory 
code  of  ethics  to  which  we  could  all  make 
some  obeisance  from  time  to  time;  but  that 
rather  such  a  study  would  provide  a  method 
by  which  amendments  to  this  statute  or  a 
separate  statute  could  be  devised  to  provide 
for  statutory  rules  of  conduct,  and  what  the 
sanctions  should  be  to  enforce  those  stand- 
ards of  conduct. 

Once  that  were  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  important  that  the 
same  area  be  reviewed  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  other 
senior  officers  of  the  government  and  the 
senior  members  of  the  boards,  commissions 
and  agencies  of  the  government  as  well  as 
the  general  members  of  the  civil  service  of 
Ontario.  From  there  it  may  then  be  possible, 
after  those  studies  have  been  completed, 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  question  which 
the  member  for  St.  George  raised  in  con- 
nection with  municipal  officers  and  what  their 
standards  of  conduct  should  be. 

I  would  ask  that  the  Provincial  Secretary 
would  either  take  this  under  consideration 
immediately,  or  that  he  would  indicate  that 
he  is  not  going  to  take  it  under  consideration, 
so  that  on  other  occasions  we  could  press 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  such  a  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  it  falls  peculiarly 
within  the  ambit  of  this  particular  Minister 
and  I  think  he  would  be  well  qualified  to 
institute  such  a  study. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
raised  three  particular  questions  under  this 
vote:,  one  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the 
standing  committees  and  the  staff  which  is 
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there  required— and  I  listened  with  some 
interest  with  respect  to  this.  As  he  knows,  for 
the  past  three  sessions  we  have  had  civil 
servants  who  have  acted  as  secretaries  to 
these  standing  committees,  and  they  do  not 
receive  any  extra  remuneration  for  this.  This, 
plus  the  staffs  which  are  invited  to  the  various 
committees,  depending  on  the  department 
which  is  being  considered. 

As  I  understand  the  organization  of  matters 
here,  the  function  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Legislature  would 
come  under  the  office  of  the  Speaker  and  as 
far  as  the  allocation  of  staff  to  these  com- 
mittees and  so  on  is  concerned,  I  would  feel 
then  that  it  would  follow  that  the  Speaker 
might  well  assume  the  responsibility  as  to 
these  needs. 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  there  was 
some  reference  yesterday  at  the  close  of  the 
consideration  of  these  estimates,  to  a  meeting 
of  one  of  the  standing  committees— was  it 
education  and  university  affairs  or  was  this 
perhaps  just  an  example?  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  committee  was  in  fact  planning 
to  meet  this  week,  although  I  would  assume 
now  notices  would  be  out  about  it. 

The  other  matter— and  this  is  one  which  I 
have  found  very  interesting:  the  comments  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  amendments  to 
The  Legislative  Assembly  Act  or  the  proper 
notation  as  to  that  Act,  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers and  conflict  of  interest  and  other  related 
factors.  This,  of  course,  would  have  to  follow 
in  due  course  as  a  government  policy  matter, 
the  consideration  of  this  and  all  legislation  as 
it  would  emanate. 

I  can  assure  the  member  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  comments  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  would  be  very  pleased  indeed  to 
give  the  matter  some  consideration  following 
the  consideration  of  these  estimates,  to  see 
what  in  fact  might  be  the  proper  course  of 
action,  and  in  due  course  to  make  whatever 
recommendations  might  suggest  themselves 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  government  by  way 
of  follow-up. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  bring  to  your  attention  once 
more  a  very  small  technical  problem  that 
faces  us  in  connection  with  the  estimates. 

The  books  in  which  these  estimates  are 
printed  are  rather  dijBBcult  to  handle  on  our 
desks.  We  have  to  turn  them  upside  down, 
otherwise  they  do  not  stay  open  at  the  place 
we  want.  Last  year  I  suggested  to  the  House 
and  to  the  Minister,  that  we  might  have  these 
books  published  with  rings  on  them.  At  that 
time,    the    Minister   thought   it   was   a    good 


idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  made  one  available  to  me 
for  last  year.  This  year  when  the  books 
appeared  this  way,  I  sent  a  note  over  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  asked 
what  had  happened  to  our  idea.  He  immedi- 
ately said,  "Send  your  book  over,  I  have  a 
book  which  will  open,  which  I  can  put  on 
my  desk  and  which  is  a  very  usable  instru- 
ment." 

Now,  I  call  again  the  attention  of  the  Min- 
ister to  this  very  practical  way  of  handling 
the  estimate  book.  No  doubt  it  was  lost  in 
the  shuffle  of  Ministry.  We  hope  there  will 
not  be  another  shuffle  in  the  next  few  weeks- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  There  will  be, 
they  are  all  going  to  be  out. 

Mr.  Young:  —although  there  will  be,  we 
hope,  before  the  next  12  months  have 
occurred.  So  this  Minister  perhaps  cannot 
do  too  much  about  it.  But  if  the  House  has 
this  in  mind  over  the  next  12  months,  I 
would  expect  that  this  improvement  can  be 
brought  into  effect. 

I  call  it  to  this  Minister's  attention  so  that 
he  can  initiate  it  and  perhaps  we  can  carry  it 
through  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  question  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister.    I  think  it  comes  under  this  vote. 

May  I  ask  him  what  are  the  regulations 
regarding  the  use  of  the  crest  of  the  province 
of  Ontario— we  will  say,  on  menus  for  ban- 
quets or  other  social  events? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  would  you  tell  me 
which  vote  you  are  discussing  this  under? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Under  stationery. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
under  this  vote  that  deals  with  the  provincial 
crest. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well  it  deals  with  stationery, 
including  printing  paper,  printing  bills,  print- 
ing and  binding.  I  have  a  very  good  reason 
for  asking  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  provides  under  this  particular  vote 
the  stationery  allowances  of  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, they  provide  them  with  letterheads 
with  the  crest  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
dealing  with  their  constituents. 

You  made  some  reference  to  a  menu,  which 
of  course  is  to  go  back  to  the  main  office 
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vote  where  we  talk  about  the  hospitahty  fund. 
During  the  course  of  the  year  at  these  various 
functions,  which  are  in  fact  sponsored  by  the 
government  of  Ontario,  a  menu  is  produced 
with  the  provincial  crest  on  it,  to  indicate  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  Ontario  is  the 
host. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Minister,  I 
would  have  to  rule  any  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  the  main  vote  out  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  I  was  only  attempt- 
ing to  be  of  some  assistance. 

As  far  as  any  policy  laid  down,  I  would 
think,  to  revert  to  the  particular  vote  which 
we  have  under  consideration,  that  we  would 
assume  that  such  pieces  of  stationery  as  are 
used  by  members  of  the  Legislature  in  their 
elected  function  could  carry  with  them  the 
crest  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

If  I  am  not  answering  the  question  exactly 
as  the  member  would  hope,  I  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  get  some  further  information 
for  him,  if  there  is  some  other  information 
he  requires.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ques- 
tion worded  again  more  specifically  as  to  the 
particular  type  of  document  to  which  he  is 
making  reference. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  under  item  2  there  is  one 
suggestion  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  having 
to  do  with  the  difficulty  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  House  experience  in  return- 
ing to  their  own  constituencies  on  personal 
or  public  business.  Perhaps  I  am  speaking 
more  for  the  member  for  Kenora  than  anyone 
else  here.  I  was  talking  to  him  the  other 
day  when  he  was  leaving  for  home  by  train 
and  I  believe  he  would  have  to  be  two  nights 
on  the  train  and  the  days  in  between.  I  was 
very  sympathetic  to  the  difficulties  that  he 
and  other  members  who  live  a  great  distance 
from  the  capital  here  in  Toronto  experience 
as  they  move  about  on  their  constituency 
business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  Confederation  we 
have  been  provided  with  access  to  rail  trans- 
portation as  members  of  the  Legislature.  This 
was  for  any  member  anywhere  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  time,  I  believe,  has  now  come 
when  we  should  have  access  to  air  trans- 
portation, not  that  we  would  have  a  pass  to 
allow  us  to  go  anywhere  in  the  province,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  those  members  who 
live  a  great  distance  from  Toronto.  It  seems 
ridiculous  that  they  should  have  to  travel  by 
train  when  what  they  usually  do  is  simply 
abandon   the    rail   pass    and   use    their    own 


funds  to  fly  in  order  to  make  the  many  trips 
back  and  forth  from  their  constituency  to 
Toronto. 

I  would  think  that  this  pass  could  be  of  a 
rather  restricted  type,  and  that  those  people 
who  would  be  served  by  the  flight  from 
Malton  to  London  would  have  that  trans- 
portation available  to  them,  the  people  in  the 
Windsor  area  would  have  it,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Ottawa,  North  Bay,  Sudbury,  the 
Lakehead  and  points  north.    I  oflFer  this— 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  Lands  and 
Forests  charter  service? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  there  is  some  way  that 
they  can  do  it  that  way,  but  surely  it  would 
be  preferable  if  something  could  be  worked 
out  with  Air  Canada,  so  that  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  who  have  long  distances  to 
travel  in  the  service  of  their  constituencies 
would  have  this  provided  just  as  we  now  have 
rail  transportation  provided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  I  could  comment 
by  saying  that  I  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
the  last  comment  was  made,  and  certainly  it 
is  something  that  perhaps  could  be  taken 
under  consideration. 

As  a  matter  of  clarifying  the  policy  as  I 
understand  it  now,  any  privileges  we  have 
on  the  railway  are  a  matter  of  courtesy  of 
the  railways  and  not  necessarily  as  a  matter 
of  right  because  of  our  membership  in  this 
House.    There  is  something  which— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Perhaps  you  could  negotiate 
the  same  courtesy  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  on  some  re- 
stricted basis.  I  think  perhaps  we  will  take 
this  under  consideration  now  that  you  have 
mentioned  it. 

The  other  matter  that  should  be  pointed 
out  here  is  that  as  part  of  the  expense  allow- 
ance, or  however  you  want  to  describe  it, 
there  is  a  mileage  allowance  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Legislature,  calculated  I  think 
on  the  basis  of  15  round  trips  per  year  at  ten 
cents  per  mile.  It  may  be  that  in  thinking 
about  this  and  seeing  what  amounts  are  in- 
volved, we  can  perhaps  make  some  arrange- 
ments for  the  allocation  of  that  expense 
allowance.  Of  course,  there  is  the  additional 
$3,000  or  $4,000,  depending  on  whether  you 
are  in  Toronto  or  out  of  Toronto  with  respect 
to  expense  allowances,  too. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion gets  that  one.  ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  raise  a  point  with  regard  to  item  8  under 
this  vote.  It  is  described  as  being  for  legis- 
lative art  purposes  and  the  sum  involved  is 
$2,000.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
what  that  $2,000  is  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  glad  that  has  been 
asked  because  I  thought  that  was  a  reason- 
able question.  I  would  have  been  very  dis- 
appointed if  it  had  not  been  asked. 

I  understand  that  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
sum  in  the  amount  of  $2,000  is  set  in  the 
estimates  each  year  for  this  purpose,  which 
places  us  in  funds  for  each  Parliament  to 
produce  this  composite  membership  picture 
of  the  Parliament. 

It  also  provides  the  fund  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  painting  of  the  Speaker  at  the  end  of 
each  Parliament,  and  of  course  some  of  the 
recent  pictures  which  we  have  accumulated  in 
the  Prime  Minister's  office  of  the  recent  Prime 
Ministers  of  Ontario,  I  think  have  come  from 
this  fund  as  well. 

It  is  sort  of  a  progressive  building  up  of 
the  amounts  that  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide these  particular  matters,  and  whether  or 
not  they  are  in  fact  legislative  art  will  be  a 
value  judgment  which  I  will  have  to  leave 
unanswered. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  steady  accumulation  of 
these  various  rogues  galleries  which  is  a  tra- 
dition and  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it,  but 
from  the  Minister's  explanation,  can  I  be 
assured  that  the  government  is  no  longer  in 
the  business  of  purchasing  art? 

The  reason  I  ask  this  is  that  I  suppose  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  is  the  custodian  of 
what  could  only  be  described  as  the  world's 
greatest  collection  of  bad  art.  This  came 
from  policies  over  the  years.  I  think  the 
Legislature  used  to  have  a  select  committee 
on  art  and  over  the  years;  I  would  imagine 
that  anybody  who  had  a  painting  that  he 
could  not  dispose  of  in  any  other  way  prob- 
ably considered  that  this  committee  was  the 
place  to  send  it. 

Of  course  the  committee  was  human.  It 
made  mistakes  from  time  to  time,  and  as  a 
result  the  government  does  have  in  its  pos- 
session a  small  number  of  meritorious  works 
of  art.  These  represent  the  mistakes  of  the 
committee,  but— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  I  should  remind  the 
member  for  Woodbine  that  that  is  not  bef6re 

us.  .,..■:       ^,,.    ,.     ■  ^    ..  ... 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  could  be.  I  am  just 

hoping  that  this  policy  has  been  totally 
discontinued  and  that  we  are  not  now  con- 
sidering that  we  are  competent  to  purchase 
works  of  art  from  our  artists  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  have  been  no  purchases  to  which 
the  member  makes  reference  for  a  ninnber  of 
years.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  committee,  and 
I  think  at  one  time  there  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  several  years  ago  who  took 
a  particular  interest  in  this  matter,  but  for 
the  last  number  of  years  the  money  allocated 
by  this  vote  has  been  for  the  purposes  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  and  those  only. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who  is  the  custodian  of  the 
collection  that  was  accumulated  over  the 
years?  Does  that  come  under  this  department 
or  is  that  under  Public  Works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Under  The  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  they  have  taken  some  of  the 
paintings  and  I  guess  you  would  call  it 
renovated  them— brought  them  up  to  date  in 
many  cases  and  varnished  the  faces  of  them, 
as  you  have  noticed  through  the  halls— I 
understand  that  in  some  places  in  these  build- 
ings there  are  many  works  of  art  that  are 
not  exposed  to  the  public.  If  that  is  so,  why 
are  they  up  in  the  attic  and  not  somewhere 
where  they  can  be  seen? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  say  to  the  member 
for  Niagara  Falls  that  I  have  ruled  discussion 
on  this  out  of  order  under  this  Minister.  It 
would  properly  come  under  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell). 

Vote  1707  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1708: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  1708  I 
would  ask  the  Minister  if  it  is  still  the 
practice  to  require  a  recommendation  from 
the  sitting  member  in  an  area  before  a  printer 
can  have  access  to  a  bid  on  a  public  order? 
If  that  is  so,  why  is  it  that  there  is  such  a 
hesitancy  to  put  this  up  for  public  tender? 
There  must  be  a  lot  of  printing  that  goes 
out  from  the  government  on  the  various 
committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  the  better  way  to 
describe  the  policy  at  the  moment  is  that 
the  Queen's  printer  relies  on  the  member  in 
the  particular  area  where  the  printer  is 
located   to    assist    him    with    respect    to   tlie 
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type  of  shop  and  the  responsibihty  of  the 
printer.  I  think  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  Queen's  printer  as  such  has  no  staflF 
to  go  out  and  meet  with  people  in  Ontario 
and  to  assess  their  ability  to  look  after  the 
contracts  of  printing  that  there  are. 

As  you  know,  all  contracts,  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  all  contracts  for  print- 
ing over  the  sum  of  $1,000  must,  in  fact,  be 
tendered  publicly  and  there  is  an  invitation 
tender  with  respect  to  this.  The  Queen's 
printer  allocates  his  printing  on  a  very  open 
basis  insofar  as  the  whole  province  is  con- 
cerned, relying  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  member.  I  should  not 
really  use  the  word  "recommendation"— on 
the  nomination  of  the  member.  I  understand, 
for  instance  that  if  there  was  a  printer  in  the 
riding  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  who 
wanted  to  do  business  with  the  Queen's 
printer,  he  would  write  directly  to  the  Queen's 
printer  or  to  his  member  and  then  he  would 
be  sent  a  sheet  of  some  kind  on  which  he 
would  spell  out  the  various  types  of  equip- 
ment and  the  type  of  printing  that  he  is 
equipped  to  do,  the  stationery  supplies  which 
he  is  prepared  to  perform  and  so  on.  It  is 
a  very  routine  matter.  Then  the  Queen's 
printer,  as  orders  come  up,  provides  the 
opportunity  for  these  printers  to  do  this 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  I  understand  that  this  whole 
approved  list  gets  access  to  the  tender  on 
each  order,  or  do  you  send  it  out  to  a  special 
list  as  different  jobs  come  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  I  think  we  would 
have  to  be  very  clear  on  that.  It  all  depends 
on  the  type  of  job.  I  understand  that  the 
printing  trade  in  this  province  has  changed  a 
great  deal.  For  instance,  there  is  far  more 
offset  work  being  done  now  than  press  print- 
ing, if  I  am  using  the  right  word. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Letterpress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Letterpress,  yes,  letter- 
press as  opposed  to  offset  printing,  and  a  lot 
would  depend  on  what  this  report  or  sheet 
would  have  on  it  as  to  the  type  of  equipment 
any  particular  printer  would  have.  There 
would  be  certain  types  of  coloured  work. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  each  job  would  really  have  to  be 
assessed  on  its  own,  the  type  of  professional 
and  trade  training  that  would  be  needed  and 
then  an  assessment  of  those  who  are  on  the 
Queen's  printer's  list  who  could  do  this.  Then 
the  invitations  would  go  to  these  people  who 
could  handle  the  job  to  tender  on  the  particu- 
lar job. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  ques- 
tion has  been  opened  up,  there  is  one  phase 
I  would  like  to  raise  with  the  Minister.  We 
have  had  it  out  many  times  in  the  past  with 
previous  Provincial  Secretaries,  all  without 
success.  Now  that  we  have  a  new  one  there, 
perhaps  there  is  a  chance  for  some  rationality 
to  be  introduced  into  this  matter. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  age-old 
practice,  a  heritage  of  poHtical  patronage  of 
the  past,  wherby  a  printer  cannot  get  his  name 
on  the  list  unless  he  has  a  nomination  or  a 
recommendation  or  whatever  the  Minister 
wishes  to  call  it,  from  the  local  member. 

Does  the  Minister  really  think  that  that 
serves  any  useful  purpose  at  all?  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  it  serves  none.  Speaking 
for  myself,  and  I  would  suggest  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  members  in  this 
House,  I  am  not  qualified  to  pass  technically 
on  the  competence  of  a  printer  or  on  the 
kind  of  equipment  he  has  in  his  shop  or 
even  on  his  credit  rating.  I  will  tell  the 
Minister  quite  frankly  that  whenever  a  printer 
in  my  constituency  has  gone  to  the  Queen's 
printer  to  get  on  the  list  and  then  has  come 
to  me  asking  for  a  letter,  I  write  the  letter 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
printers  in  my  constituency  have  as  much 
right  to  be  on  the  list  as  anybody  else.  I  can 
assure  him  that  in  my  case,  and  I  suspect  in 
the  case  of  a  great  many  members,  perhaps  all 
the  members  or  nearly  all,  the  fact  that  I 
write  the  letter  is  no  guarantee  to  the 
Queen's  printer  as  to  the  competence,  the 
qualifications,  the  adequacy  of  the  equipment 
or  the  credit  rating  of  the  printer.  No  guar- 
antee at  all.  All  it  certifies  is  that  the  printer 
does,  in  fact,  have  a  shop  in  my  constituency. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
practice  is  really  a  heritage  of  an  earlier  and 
less  desirable  day  in  Canadian  politics  when 
printers  and  others  did  not  get  any  govern- 
ment business  unless  they  were  persona  grata 
vdth  the  party  in  power.  They  would  have  to 
indicate  by  financial  contribution  and  in  other 
ways  that  they  were  good  supporters  of  the 
government  in  power.  To  the  victors  went 
the  spoils.  That  was  the  old  attitude.  That  is 
where  it  comes  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  that  is  being  done  now? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  suggesting  it  is,  but 
I  am  suggesting  it  is  a  vestige  of  an  old  era 
and  it  is  completely  pointless.  It  still  retains 
the  aura  of  the  old  patronage  system.  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  he  ought  to 
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cut  it  out.  It  is  plainly  ridiculous  and  I  do 
not  see  why  it  carries  on.  I  am  suggesting  to 
him— I  am  not  asking  him  for  an  answer  right 
now— but  I  am  suggesting  that  there  is  no 
reason  in  it  at  all.  If  he  would  think  it  over 
I  think  he  might  agree  there  is  none  and 
would  cut  out  the  practice. 

Votes  1708  to  1710,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you 
declare  that  the  estimates  of  this  department 
have  been  completed,  I  think  it  has  now  be- 
come pretty  well  established  that,  after  the 
completion  of  the  specific  votes  of  the  Min- 
ister's department  but  before  the  estimates 
are  declared  completed,  we  can  discuss  any 
boards  or  commissions  for  which  the  Minister 
is  responsible.  Now,  this  Minister  is  respon- 
sible for  the  liquor  control  board  and  the 
liquor  licence  board,  and  there  are  certain 
matters  that  I  would  like  to  raise  in  connec- 
tion with  those  boards.  Maybe  there  are  also 
matters  that  other  members  would  like  to 
raise,  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances that  I  must  declare  the  estimates 
before  us  as  completed.  If  the  Minister  wishes 
to  make  an  undertaking  in  connection  with 
other  boards  or  commissions,  it  is  up  to  him 
now.  But  this  completes  the  estimates  that 
are  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
we  could  conclude  these  particular  estimates, 
I  would  be  very  happy  at  a  time  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  leader,  to  have  the 
advisors  for  both  these  boards  and  follow  the 
usual  custom  in  having  this  type  of  discussion 
here. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  the  practice  that  has 
been  growing  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
that  they  appear  immediately  after  the  esti- 
mates. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  before 
or  after  the  Chairman  declares  the  estimates 
completed,  but  it  is  more  or  less  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  perhaps  we  could 
set  a  day  for  that. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowiitree  ( Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  I  do  not  know 
what  arrangements  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  made  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. Were  any  arrangements  made? 

Mr.  Bryden:  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  made  no  arrangements  because  I  was 
relying  on  what  I  think  has  become  the  regu- 
lar practice  in  the  past  few  years. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  can  arrange  a  time 
for  it  and  I  am  sure  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Minister.  I  would  think  that  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  No  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  but  if  that  is  to  go  on, 
then  we  will  arrange  for  a  time  when  the 
appropriate  representatives  of  whatever  com- 
missions or  committees  are  involved,  can  be 
present,  and  we  will  do  that. 

Now,  we  were  to  go  on  with  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Economics  and 
Development,  but  a  situation  has  developed, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  House  I  would 
like  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
for  ten  minutes,  if  I  may? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  for  ten  minutes. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HIGHWAYS 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Chairman,  early  in  January  each  member 
was  given  a  copy  of  a  nine-page  report  on 
some  of  the  new  construction  and  recon- 
struction carried  out  in  1966  up  until  the 
end  of  December.  Some  statistics  which  have 
been  prepared  since  that  time  expressly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  today  are  indica- 
tive of  the  scale  of  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  the  King's  highway  system  effected 
during  the  1966-67  fiscal  year. 

Before  the  end  of  the  1966  calendar  year, 
some  435  miles  of  hot-mix  asphalt  pavement 
had  been  laid  and,  in  concrete,  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  60  miles  of  24-foot  pavement.  In 
addition,  150  miles  were  resurfaced  and  75 
bridges  completed.  With  that  impressive 
score  sheet  as  background,  I  shall  now  briefly 
summarize  some  aspects  of  the  programme, 
these,  of  course,  being  only  representative  of 
the  hundreds  of  projects  that  were  either 
carried  forward,  completed  or  initiated  in 
1966. 

On  the  Macdonald-Cartier  freeway  a  high 
volume  of  work  was  much  in  evidence. 
Within  Metro  Toronto  two  additional  sections 
totalling  nine  miles  are  being  reconstructed  to 
12  lanes,  most  of  which  mileage  will  be 
opened  this  year  and  the  balance  in  1968. 
On  the  new  25-mile  section  being  constructed 
as  a  four-lane  unit  on  a  new  alignment  north 
of  the  present  route  between  Gananoque 
and  Brockville,  the  work  is  right  on  schedule. 
All  contracts  for  grading  the  entire  route  had 
been  awarded  by  the  year's  end,  plus  a  con- 
tract for  paving  of  the  first  11.5  miles  easterly 
from  Gananoque. 
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In  southwestern  Ontario,  where  all  four 
lanes  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  freeway  have 
been  in  service  since  1965,  the  emphasis  was 
on  increasing  the  safety  factor  through  greater 
control  of  access,  achieved  by  the  construction 
of  additional  overpasses  and  interchanges  for 
intersecting  roads. 

Also  in  the  400  series  of  freeways,  the 
opening  of  the  6.75  mile  long  Brantford  by- 
pass section  of  Highway  403  in  October 
brought  the  many  benefits  of  a  controlled- 
access,  multi-lane  expressway  that  extends 
from  one  city  limit  of  Brantford  to  the  other 
and  passes  through  it  rather  than  around  it. 

Major  work  was  carried  out  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  at  many  points.  Examples 
were  the  completion  of  the  widening  to  six 
lanes  from  the  Mississauga  Road,  west  of 
Highway  10,  westerly  for  5.5  miles;  the  con- 
struction of  new  interchanges  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  and,  near  the  western  limits  of 
Metro  Toronto,  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  reconstruction  and  expansion  of  this  key 
artery  to  ten  lanes  from  Royal  York  Road 
westerly  to  Highway  27,  preparatory  to  the 
new  interchange  complex  planned  for  that 
junction. 

The  final  link  on  the  Ottawa  Queensway, 
between  Concord  Street  and  Hurdman's 
bridge  was  opened  in  October. 

The  excellent  progress  made  on  the  first 
major  contract  awarded  for  roadway  con- 
struction of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  express- 
way has  been  such  that  the  two  south  lanes 
of  the  first  section,  that  is,  from  Block  Line 
Road  to  First  Avenue,  as  well  as  the  service 
roads  parallel  to  it  over  this  distance,  are 
now  in  service. 

The  continuing  programme  to  widen  High- 
way 11  to  four  lanes  from  Orillia  northerly 
went  forward  without  interruption  and  on 
schedule,  a  highlight  being  the  construction 
of  a  new  structure  at  Severn  Bridge,  in  addi- 
tion, the  widening  of  another  4.5  miles 
northerly  from  Severn  Bridge  was  completed 
in   October. 

The  volume  of  work  completed  on  the 
Quinte  skyway,  more  particularly  paving  of 
the  bridge  deck  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
will  make  possible  opening  of  this  great 
project  this  summer. 

In  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario, 
apart  from  the  main  route  of  the  trans- 
Canada  highway,  work  was  in  evidence  on  a 
great  number  of  King's  highways.  In  the 
accelerated  programme  to  complete  the  new 
Sudbury-Timmins  road,  King's  Highway  144, 
grading  contracts  covering  62  miles  of  the 
route  had  been  awarded  by  the  year's  end. 


with  construction  being  pushed  forward  from 
both  ends  of  the  route. 

One  of  the  most  significant  highway  com- 
pletions in  1966  was  the  opening  to  traffic 
of  the  new  80-mile  link  on  Highway  101 
between  Highway  129,  south  of  Chapleau, 
and  Wawa— and  thus,  the  Lake  Superior  route 
section  of  trans-Canada  Highway  17— thereby 
providing  several  new  combinations  of  circle 
tour   routes,    so   popular   with   tourists. 

As  the  result  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
programme  to  reconstruct  secondary  Highway 
614,  work  on  the  first  nine  miles  southerly 
from  Manitouwadge  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  initial  contract  for 
construction  of  the  Lakehead  expressway 
to  serve  Port  Arthur-Fort  William  was  like- 
wise completed. 

Still  progressing  westerly,  a  substantial 
volume  of  work  was  carried  out  on  Highway 
105— which  links  the  mining  area  of  Red  Lake 
with  trans-Canada  Highway  17— the  final 
contracts  required  for  reconstruction  of  the 
entire  route  having  been  awarded  by  the  end 
of  1966.  On  another  highway  where  a  pro- 
gramme of  reconstruction  has  been  acceler- 
ated, Highway  71,  grading  of  nine  miles  from 
Nestor  Falls  southerly  was  completed  in 
September,  at  which  time  a  paving  contract 
for  this  section  was  awarded  and,  as  well, 
a  contract  for  reconstruction  of  an  additional 
nine  miles  southerly  from  the  southern  limits 
of  the  former  contract. 

On  the  main  route  of  the  trans-Canada 
highway,  reconstruction  or  the  construction 
of  new  mileage  was  under  way  in  1966  over 
sections  totalling  some  50  miles.  Among  some 
of  the  projects  completed  during  the  year 
were:  seven  miles  in  the  Keewatin-Kenora 
area;  12  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  English  River 
on  Highway  17  between  Kenora  and  the 
Lakehead;  and  a  six-mile  section  of  High- 
way 69  between  Hayes  Corners,  south  of 
Parry  Sound,  and  Gordon  Bay. 

One  of  the  largest  projects  on  which  work 
was  begun  was  the  reconstruction  of  a 
section  of  Highway  17  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal  River,  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
much  of  which  will  follow  an  improved  align- 
ment. A  notable  bypass  placed  in  service  was 
the  12.5  mile  one  around  Beaverton  for 
tarffic  using  either  trans-Canada  Highway 
12  or  Highway  48. 

Sketchy  as  this  summary  has  been  in  the 
interest  of  brevity,  it  does  nevertheless  portray 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  depart- 
ment has,  in  carrying  out  the  largest  budget 
to  date,  spread  the  work  equitably  over  all 
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parts  of  this  province  on  the  basis  of 
priority  of  need. 

In  the  estimates  addresses  on  behalf  of 
this  department  in  recent  years,  the  members 
have  been  given  a  great  deal  of  detail  with 
respect  to  the  area  highway  planning  studies 
which  The  Department  of  Highways  has 
had  under  way  for  several  years  now.  With- 
out repeating  anything  on  the  highly-sophisti- 
cated procedures  that  have  been  evolved  for 
the  purpose,  it  could  be  said  that  each  such 
study  results  in  a  projection  of  highway  needs 
over  the  next  20  years,  a  system  of  priorities 
—with  immediate,  intermediate  and  long-term 
staging— and  estimated  costs. 

By  now  the  formal  type  of  presentation 
of  the  recommendations  that  has  been  made 
following  the  completion  of  five  of  these  area 
studies  has  given  the  members  in  the  ridings 
aflFected  first-hand  knowledge  of  what  is  in- 
volved, and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the 
related  techniques  are  carried  out.  Accord- 
ingly, I  propose  today,  in  dealing  with  this 
all-important  topic,  to  simply  make  an  up-to- 
date  report  on  the  current  situation. 

The  present  expectation  is  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  department's  planning  branch, 
more  particularly  the  traffic  and  planning 
studies  division,  to  complete  in  the  calendar 
year  no  less  than  six  more  such  regional 
or  area  studies. 

Before  listing  these  in  the  name-style  or 
form  of  identification  used  by  departmental 
personnel,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  studies 
cover  a  territory  much  greater  than  the  name 
indicates,  some  names  being  chosen  either 
because  the  cities  concerned  are  the  largest 
within  the  study  area  or  are  central  to  it. 
For  example,  the  Brantford  one  embraces 
some   1,500  square  miles. 

With  that  preamble,  these  studies  are 
known  as:  Brantford  area;  Toronto  area  north- 
east; upper  Ottawa  valley;  Peterborough 
area;  Kingston  area  and  the  Simcoe  area.  In 
addition,  work  will  be  continued  on  three 
others  known  as  Kitchener-Waterloo;  Lake 
Huron-Georgian  Bay;  and  the  Muskoka-Parry 
Sound  area  study. 

It  is  planned  to  start  work  this  summer  on 
the  15th  such  study,  identified  as  the 
Sudbury-North  Bay  one.  Every  part  of  the 
province  in  which  there  is  King's  highway 
mileage  will  be  examined  in  the  course  of 
this  programme  and,  according  to  the  seg- 
ments into  which  the  balance  of  Ontario  has 
been  tentatively  divided  up  till  now,  there 
will  then  remain  only  five  more  such  studies 
to  be  done  to  complete  this  ambitious  under- 
taking. 


In  carrying  out  these  area  highway  plan- 
ning studies,  roads  and  streets  in  the  larger 
urban  centres  are  not  studied,  the  depart- 
ment relying  instead  on  the  municipalities  to 
collect  the  data  required  in  carrying  out  their 
own  urban  transportation  studies.  A  primary 
objective  is  to  prepare  a  transportation  plan 
tied  in  to  projected  development  over  a  20- 
year  period;  in  addition,  road  construction 
priorities  are  established  and  costs  estimated. 

To  be  effective,  these  studies  must  have  as 
their  foundation  land-use  studies  based  on 
the  latest  techniques.  The  department  has 
encouraged  these  urban  transportation  studies 
—usually  conducted  by  consulting  engineers 
—in  every  way  possible  from  the  beginning, 
subsidizing  75  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  where  requested. 

From  the  circumstance  that  once  the 
department  has  completed  an  area  highway 
planning  study,  the  next  stage  is  to  meet  and 
discuss  with  the  municipalities  concerned  how 
their  road  plans  can  Ijest  be  integrated  with 
ours.  The  importance  of  the  virban  transpor- 
tation studies  should  be  obvious  from  that 
standpoint  alone,  not  to  mention  the  many 
other  advantages  accruing  to  the  municipali- 
ties. It  is,  therefore,  most  encouraging  to 
report  that  as  of  January  of  this  year,  42 
municipalities  had  either  completed  or  were 
undertaking  such  studies. 

The  way  in  which  the  urban  transportation 
studies  and  the  department's  own  area  high- 
way planning  studies  are  linked  so  efi^ectively 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  most  practical 
application  of  the  "total  roads  concept"  pro- 
claimed so  frequently  by  my  predecessor.  For 
the  record,  let  me  say  here  that  I  subscribe 
whole-heartedly  to  that  same  concept  and 
endorse  it  as  fundamental  to  the  department's 
planning. 

In  September,  each  member  was  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  publication  entitled 
County  Roads  in  Ontario,  this  being  a  report 
prepared  by  the  municipal  roads  division  of 
this  department,  summarizing  the  findings  of 
the  comprehensive  individual  needs  studies 
which  the  counties  had  been  carrying  out 
from  1963  onward. 

With  each  passing  month  the  positive 
results  which  can  be  seen  as  the  counties 
move  toward  the  further  implementing  of  the 
recommendations  flowing  from  their  own 
studies— that  is,  the  adoption  of  the  desirable 
county  road  systems  thus  determined— grow 
in  their  dimensions,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
regional  road  networks  generally.  Here  again, 
we  see  notable  progress  in  the  direction  of  a 
"total  roads  concept". 
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Over  and  above  this  most  favourable  devel- 
opment, publication  of  the  County  Roads  in 
Ontario  report  has  created  interest  in  and 
been  requested  from  many  quarters  in  the 
United  States  and  much  farther  away.  It  is 
being  requested  for  guideline  purposes  and 
appears  to  be  a  landmark  in  its  field. 

As  indicated  in  last  year's  estimates  ad- 
dress. The  Department  of  Highways  began 
on  its  own,  in  the  fall  of  1965,  a  most  com- 
prehensive research  project  to  evaluate  the 
efiFectiveness  of  inhibitors  for  reducing  the 
corrosive  eflFects  on  motor  vehicles  of  salt 
used  in  winter  maintenance  operations.  The 
tests,  which  will  continue  until  May,  1967, 
involve  an  all-out  attempt  to  assess  the  rela- 
tive significance  of  simple  atmospheric  corro- 
sion—which occurs  in  any  case— in  comparison 
with  the  damage  caused  by  the  salt,  and  the 
reduction  in  damage  which  could  be  expected 
by  adding  inhibitors  to  the  salt. 

Tests  are  being  made  both  on  trafiBc  simu- 
lators outside  the  department's  laboratories  at 
Downsview,  and  also  on  departmental 
vehicles  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 
In  a  further  effort  to  make  the  research  proj- 
ect as  complete  as  possible,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  provincial  govern- 
ments concerned,  similar  samples  of  motor 
vehicle  steel  have  been  installed  on  vehicles 
being  operated  by  the  highways  departments 
of  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  The  wide  range  in  climatic 
conditions  found  in  this  group  of  provinces  is 
such  that  the  total  test  experience  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  sufficiently  broad  to  be  representa- 
tive of  Canada  as  a  whole. 

While  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reach  firm 
conclusions  until  the  end  of  the  test  in  May 
of  this  year,  it  may  be  stated  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  testing  to  date  has  estabhshed 
that  atmospheric  corrosion— which  occurs  in- 
dependently of  the  use  of  salt— is  a  highly 
significant  factor. 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  will  be 
available  this  July  and  the  full  report  by  late 
fall  of  1967. 

The  importance  of  the  corrosion  tests  can 
be  appreciated  equally  by  the  members  and 
the  public  at  large,  for  both  of  whom  they 
have  what  might  be  termed  instant  appeal. 
However,  this  happens  to  be  only  one  of 
several  current  research  projects  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  department's  research 
branch.  Others,  some  of  which  are  of  a  less 
tangible  nature,  are  these: 

Studies  of  the  ways  in  which  the  highway 
programme    can    assist    the    development    of 


areas  in  which  the  economic  activity  is  lag- 
ging behind  the  rest  of  the  province; 

Studies  to  develop  more  accurate  methods 
of  predicting  the  type  and  volume  of  high- 
way trafiBc  that  will  result  from  the  expected 
growth  of  tourism  in  coming  years; 

Study  of  methods  of  eliminating  or  mini- 
mizing the  transverse  cracking  of  flexible 
pavements  so  prevalent  in  the  parts  of  the 
province  that  experience  extreme  cold; 

Analytical  and  field  studies  to  develop  im- 
proved design  criteria  and  procedures  for 
pavements  and  structures. 

Work  has  been  proceeding  favourably,  with 
worthwhile  benefits  becoming  increasingly 
evident,  on  all  phases  of  the  department's 
maintenance  management  survey  which  has 
been  under  way  since  1965,  details  of  which 
were  given  to  the  members  in  the  1966  esti- 
mates address.  For  example,  better  winter 
maintenance  operations,  more  specifically  in 
terms  of  uniformity  in  procedure,  has  re- 
sulted from  the  development  of  a  training 
device  that  demonstrates  an  improved  method 
for  the  calibration  of  salt  spreaders  with  a 
complementary  follow-up  system  for  control 
purposes. 

Also,  a  revised  cost-reporting  system,  fully 
compatible  with  the  department's  present 
accounting  procedures,  has  been  evolved  and 
will  be  introduced  in  four  of  the  department's 
district  operations  commencing  April  1  of  this 
year,  with  the  gradual  addition  of  the  other 
14  districts  over  the  course  of  the  year.  With- 
out going  into  further  detail,  a  basic  purpose 
of  the  new  reporting  system  is  to  provide 
management  with  more  precise  performance 
and  work-quantity  data.  In  particular,  cost 
reductions  will  be  achieved  through  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  still  more  eflfi- 
cient  procedures. 

The  extremely  large  allocation  which  has 
been  made  for  maintenance  of  the  King's 
highway  system  in  the  budget  I  am  about  to 
present— both  in  relation  to  the  corresponding 
amount  for  construction  and  in  terms  of  the 
total  budget— indicates  the  importance  of  the 
maintenance  management  survey  and  the  sav- 
ings which  can  be  expected  as  a  result  in 
that  field  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  demand  for  roads  of  every  type 
continues  to  grow  without  let-up  in  all 
sectors.  Significantly,  many  of  the  demands 
involve  extremely  costly  construction,  such 
as  for  urban  expressways,  with  regard  to 
which  for  approved  ones  in  a  special  category 
the  department  assumes  75  per  cent  of  the 
cost    of    property     acquisition,     construction 
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and  maintenance.  Given  this  situation,  the 
highly-developed  planning  and  related  study 
techniques  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
which  determine  highway  needs  and  priorities 
on  a  businesslike  and  precise  basis— through 
the  area  highway  planning  studies  and 
related  techniques— assume  increasing  impor- 
tance. 

Despite  the  most  thorough  methods  of 
analyzing  needs  and  then  planning  near-term 
and  long-term  highway  construction  proj- 
ects, one  record  budget  has  followed  the 
other  in  recent  years  in  the  case  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  and  this  year  will 
see  another  sizeable  increase  in  the  amount 
that  has  been  budgeted. 

In  saying  that  I  would  observe  that,  as 
the  members  know,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
financial  resources  of  this  government,  even 
in  these  most  buoyant  times,  and  assure  them 
that  the  projects  for  which  funds  are  being 
requested  have  withstood  a  most  painstaking 
examination  on  the  basis  of  priority  of  need. 

The  table  below  will  provide  a  comparison 
of  the  estimates  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year  with  the  one  now  ending. 

The  estimates  for  my  department  include 
$3.6  million  to  cover  operations  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  transit  rail  commuter 
service. 

Not  long  ago  I  announced  to  the  House 
that  this  service  will  commence  operations 
on  May  23  and  gave  details  of  the  fares  and 
scheduling  of  trains,  so  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  these  matters  again  at  this  time. 

However,  in  a  very  broad  sense  I  shall 
briefly  refresh  the  memory  of  the  hon.  mem- 


bers by  describing  the  overall  concept  of  the 
project  that  was  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment less  than  two  years  ago. 

This  service  has  been  designed  to  serve 
residents  along  the  lakeshore  between  Hamil- 
ton and  Pickering,  a  distance  just  over  60 
miles.  In  its  initial  operation,  covering  a 
period  of  two  to  three  years,  it  will  be  criti- 
cally assessed  to  determine  its  public  accepta- 
bility and  the  best  means  of  operating  rail 
commuter  services  in  this  region. 

Directly,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  to 
attract  automobile  commuters  oflF  our  high- 
ways in  the  heavily-populated  areas  east  and 
west  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

If  this  proves  possible,  the  government 
believes  that  it  can  result  in  considerable 
savings  in  the  cost  of  building  highly-expen- 
sive freeway  facilities.  Also,  its  success  in  this 
area  will  be  closely  examined  to  determine 
the  possibility  of  adapting  such  a  service  for 
use  in  other  parts  of  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto region  and  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince densly  populated  enough  to  require  it. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  in  the  design 
and  engineering  of  the  equipment  and  our 
facilities  to  make  the  service  attractive  to 
commuters,  and  its  operation  has  been 
planned  to  the  fullest  extent  that  railway 
facilities  will  permit. 

When  we  come  to  the  two  votes,  one 
covering  $1.6  million  for  capital  expenditures 
and  the  other,  $2  million  for  operating  costs, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  deal  with  the  develop- 
ments of  the  project  in  greater  detail. 

An  examination  of  the  construction  pro- 
gramme book  reveals  that  a  high  volume  of 


1967-68 


1966-67 


King's  highways-construction   $172,903,000 

King's  highways— maintenance  68,668,000 

Municipal  assistance    ..  164,930,000 

Subsidies     $  124,000,000 

*Other     40,930,000 


$164,930,000 


Commuter  rail  project 
Administration    


3,600,000 
6,960,000 


Gross  expenditure    $417,061,000 

Less:   refunds  11,300,000 


Net  expenditure  $405,761,000 


$159,329,000 

56,713,000 

153,750,000 


9,625,000 
5,848,000 

$385,265,000 
12,000,000 

$373,265,000 


**  Under  this  heading,  expenditures  budgeted  for  connecting  links  and 
construction  agreements  are  included,  as  well  as  direct  aid. 
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improvement  will  be  in  evidence  throughout 
Ontario  in  the  construction  months  ahead. 
In  northern  Ontario,  new^  major  work  will  be 
started  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  trans- 
Canada  highway  at  three  points:  west  of 
Desbarats  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  and, 
west  of  the  Lakehead,  east  of  Upsala  and, 
still  farther  west,  of  Borups  Corners. 

Work  will  be  pushed  to  complete  in  1967 
the  reconstruction  of  Highway  105  as  a 
Centennial  project  of  this  government.  The 
accelerated  programme  to  reconstruct  High- 
way 71  all  the  way  from  the  Minnesota  border 
to  its  junction  with  the  trans-Canada  highway, 
east  of  Kenora,  will  likewise  be  continued  in 
full  swing. 

There  will  be  no  letup  in  similar  advanced 
scheduling  for  the  reconstruction  of  Highway 
614  to  Manitouwadge  and  the  extension  of 
Hghway  631  southerly  from  Hornepayne  to 
trans-Canada  Highway  17.  One  of  the  more 
interesting  projects  is  the  improvement  of  an 
existing  road  that  runs  from  Minaki— at  the 
end  of  secondary  Highway  596,  northwest  of 
Kenora— northwesterly  for  some  35  miles  to 
Caribou  Falls.  Planning  will  also  be  done  for 
a  new  road  northerly  from  Caribou  Falls  to 
Werner  Lake  to  facilitate  access  to  a  nickel- 
copper  mining  enterprise  now  operating,  and 
to  other  deposits  in  the  same  vicinity. 

On  the  major  urban  project  in  that  part 
of  the  province,  the  Lakehead  expressway— 
on  which  the  first  construction  was  carried  out 
in  1966— it  is  expected  that  an  impressive 
amount  of  work  will  be  started.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  award  contracts  for  nine  miles  of 
grading  in  two  sections,  from  Highway  17-A 
easterly  to  tertiary  road  800,  on  the  eastern 
limits  of  Port  Arthur,  and,  in  the  Fort  William 
area,  from  Highway  61  easterly  to  Highway 
17,  which  will  include  a  bridge  over  the 
Kaministikwia  River.  The  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  this  new  work  is  in  excess 
of  $3  million. 

The  new  Sudbury-Timmins  road.  King's 
Highway  144,  will  be  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
largest  programmes,  both  in  terms  of  physical 
volume  of  work  and  dollar  value,  the  value 
of  the  new  work  alone  that  is  to  be  awarded 
in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  being  estimated  at 
some  $4  million. 

At  the  southern  end,  it  is  proposed  to 
award  two  grading  contracts  both  south  and 
north  of  Benny  totalling  16  miles,  one  of 
which  will  include  three  structures.  At  the 
other  end,  contracts  covering  19  miles  of 
grading  and  three  structures  will  be  awarded. 

In  southern  Ontario,  although  attention 
will  be  focussed  on  the  expansion  of  the  free- 


way system,  an  impressive  number  of  im- 
provements for  the  less  spectacular  ordinary 
King's  highway  mileage— including  several 
new  routes— will  be  in  progress,  to  some  of 
which  I  will  refer  briefly  in  a  moment. 

On  the  new  25-mile  section  of  the  Mac- 
donald-Cartier  freeway  being  constructed  be- 
tween Gananoque  and  Brockville,  paving  of 
the  first  ten  miles  easterly  from  the  junction 
with  Highway  2  will  be  continued,  as  will 
the  grading  of  the  last  nine  miles  at  the 
eastern  end.  It  is  proposed  to  award  con- 
tracts for  the  paving  of  the  balance  of  the 
route  in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year,  the  value  of 
this  new  work  being  estimated  at  $4.2  million. 

Other  new  work  we  are  proposing  for  the 
improvement  of  this  freeway,  notably  for  the 
elimination  of  crossings  at  grade— other  than 
expenditures  on  the  section  through  Metro 
Toronto— has  a  value  of  $2.3  million. 

Within  Metro  Toronto,  work  will  be  going 
forward  from  Wendell  Avenue— just  west  of 
Highway  400— westerly  to  the  Dixon  Road 
interchange.  East  of  Yonge  Street,  work  will 
be  under  way  as  far  east  as  Warden  Avenue. 

Provision  for  major  renovation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  forms  a 
significant  portion  of  the  capital  programme. 
In  an  extension  of  the  control-of-access  pro- 
gramme now  in  progress  between  Hamilton 
and  St.  Catharines,  it  is  proposed  to  award 
contracts  for  service  roads  between  Lake 
Avenue  and  Glover  Road  in  the  Hamilton 
area. 

Near  the  western  limits  of  Metro  Toronto, 
in  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  last  year 
to  reconstruct  and  expand  this  freeway  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kipling  Avenue,  it  is  planned  to 
award  grading,  structure  and  paving  work. 

In  the  Hamilton  area,  new  work  will  be 
started  on  the  extension  of  Highway  403  with 
rrading  contracts  from  just  east  of  Hamilton 
Drive  westerly  to  Highway  2,  west  of 
Ancaster.  A  paving  contract  will  also  be 
awarded  from  the  crossing  of  the  TH  and  B 
Railway  to  the  west  end  of  Mohawk  Road. 

The  route  of  another  freeway.  Highway 
406,  will  be  extended  this  year  through  the 
award  of  grading  for  some  seven  miles  from 
Merritt  Road  northerly  to  St.  Davids  Road 
near  the  southern  limits  of  St.  Catharines. 

Also  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  a  high  vol- 
ume of  work  will  be  carried  forward  on  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  department's  current 
major  undertakings,  the  tunnel  under  the 
Welland  canal  at  Thorold.  Work  is  in  pro- 
gress on  the  tunnel  itself,  both  approaches 
and  related  structures,  the  contracts  awarded 
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to  date  having  a  construction  value  alone  of 
more  than  $22  million. 

In  the  same  general  area,  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing programme  to  reconstruct  and  expand 
Highway  3  westerly  from  Fort  Erie,  it  is 
proposed  to  award  a  contract  for  grading  and 
paving  of  additional  mileage  westerly  from 
the  road  to  Crystal  Beach  as  far  as  Gasline 
Road. 

At  Paris,  major  work  will  begin  on  a  large 
new  structure  to  carry  Highway  2  across  the 
Grand  River,  the  construction  value  of  this 
work  being  estimated  at  $1.5  million. 

The  first  major  grading  contract  will  be 
awarded  for  a  section  of  the  new  Highway  40 
on  an  alignment  inland  from  the  present 
route,  namely,  from  a  point  west  of  Wallace- 
burg  northerly  to  the  county  road  to  Som- 
bra. 

On  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  expressway,  it 
is  expected  that  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  three  more  miles  of  the  route  will  be 
awarded,  this  work  having  an  estimated  con- 
struction value  of  $7.2  million. 

Eastern  Ontario  will  likewise  benefit  from 
a  number  of  projects,  including  work  on  at 
least  two  new  King's  highway  routes.  A 
start  will  l^e  made  on  a  new  bypass  of  Spen- 
cerville  on  Hfgliway  16— to  be  known  as  the 
Spencerville  diversion— as  the  first  stage  of 
the  programmed  reconstruction  of  Highway 
16  between  Johnstown  and  Kemptville. 

It  is  planned  to  begin  construction  work 
on  a  new  north-south  highway— 138— that  will 
link  Cornwall  more  directly  with  Ottawa  via 
King's  highway  mileage  through  a  connection 
with  the  proposed  new  freeway  between  the 
federal  capital  and  the  Quebec  border.  A 
contract  has  been  scheduled  for  award  this 
year  for  grading  and  paving  of  a  section  of  a 
county  road  that  will  serve  as  part  of  the 
route,  namely  from  St.  Andrews  west  to 
Monkland  on  Highway  43,  this  work  being 
valued  at  $1  million. 

A  start  is  scheduled  for  the  westerly  exten- 
sion of  the  Ottawa  Queensway,  to  be  con- 
structed as  a  multi-lane,  controlled-access 
freeway  and  to  be  known  as  King's  Highway 
417.  This  will  be  in  the  form  of  the  award- 
ing of  a  contract  for  grading  from  the  inter- 
section of  Highway  15  westerly  to  Carleton 
county  road  9,  for  which  the  estimated  con- 
struction cost  is  above  $2  million. 

The  three-mile  Madoc  bypass  on  trans- 
Canada  Highway  7  will  be  completed  in 
1967. 

Abbreviated  as  this  forecast  of  some  aspects 
of  the  1967-68  construction  has  been,  of 
necessity,  it  does  provide  ample  evidence  that 


the  economy  of  the  province  as  a  whole  will 
be  helped  to  the  maximum  degree  through 
the  implementing  of  this  record  progranmie 
that  has  been  so  carefully  prepared. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  really 
should  be  addressed  to  a  point  of  order.  As 
you  know,  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall)  was  stricken 
with  an  illness  a  few  moments  ago  and  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  government  to 
bring  forward  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  without  the  usual  notice. 
We  had  understood  that  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Department  would  be  reviewed  next. 

Because  of  this  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman),  who 
has  prepared  careful  criticism  of  the  work  of 
the  department  over  the  past  year,  is  not 
with  us.  As  you  know,  his  wife  is  in  hospital 
and  he  will  not  be  in  the  House  until  Thurs- 
day of  this  week.  However,  the  House  leader 
has  given  us  an  undertaking  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  him  to  make  his 
remarks  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs ) :  What  the  hon.  member  said  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  ( Woodbine ) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  might  just  say  that  we,  like  everyone  else, 
were  somewhat  caught  by  surprise  by  the 
fact  that  this  change  had  to  be  made.  If  it 
is  agreeable  to  you,  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate if  the  general  remarks  from  our  group 
were  made  following  those  of  the  hon,  mem- 
ber for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Do  you  wish  then  that 
we  would  proceed  with  individual  votes  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  if  it  be  the  wish  of 
the  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Right. 

On  vote  901: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  items  having  to  do  with  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  department  that  I 
would  like  to  deal  with. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  report  put 
out  by  the  department  during  the  past  year, 
concerning  the  development  of  the  county 
roads  system.  The  results  of  this  report  were 
quite  shocking,  as  far  as  many  of  the  county 
councils  were  concerned,  and  I  know  that 
the  Minister  in  charge  at  the  time  made  some 
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comments  publicly  about  the  programme.  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  very  useful  if  the 
Minister  could  put  his  views  on  the  record 
now  as  to  why  the  backlog  of  construction  in 
the  county  system  is  so  very  large  at  this 
time,  and  how  the  grants  that  he  has  an- 
nounced in  this  year's  budget  will  go  towards 
the  improvement  of  this  position  that  has 
developed  in  the  county  system. 

Reading  from  page  17  of  his  report,  entitled 
County  Roads  in  Ontario,  which  I  under- 
stand is  a  programme  to  up-grade  this  system, 
we  see  that  some  of  these  counties  in  the 
province— some  of  them  renowned  for  their 
high  assessment  and  normal  progressive  atti- 
tudes towards  presenting  and  spending 
moneys  for  the  development  of  their  areas- 
have  a  backlog  of  construction  well  over  75 
per  cent.  My  own  county  of  Brant  is  80  per 
cent.  Looking  down  the  list  the  county  of 
Lincoln  is  99.7  per  cent,  as  far  as  backlog  is 
concerned.  Surely  we  should  have  a  fuller 
statement  from  the  department  and  from  the 
government  as  to  how  the  five-year  pro- 
gramme that  has  been  laid  out  in  this  booklet 
will  accomplish  an  elimination  of  the  back- 
log that  is  herein  described. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  expect  to  do  this  by 
the  reassessment  of  the  needs,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  booklet;  and  by  more  direct  aid  to  the 
municipalities.  And  there  is  a  redesignation 
of  the  roads  that  should  go  to  the  proper 
authorities.  This  way  we  will  be  able  to  help 
the  branches  of  the  municipalities  that  need 
it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  a  part  of  the  plan  to  take 
over  some  of  the  roads  that  had  normally 
been  considered  in  the  past  as  county  roads, 
and  put  them  in  with  the  provincial  system, 
and  in  this  way  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
the  backlog? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  There  will  be  a  general 
realignment  of  these  roads.  There  certainly 
will  be  some  that  will  come  into  the  highway 
system  and  there  may  be  some  that  will  go 
back  the  other  way,  and  there  may  be  some 
county  roads  that  will  return  to  the  town- 
ships. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  have  always  been  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  the  policy  of  the  Minister  and  his 
predecessor  particularly,  in  allowing  roads 
that  had  been  under  provincial  jurisdiction  to 
revert  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  retrograde  step,  when  the 
difficulties  at  the  county  level  are  so  obvi- 
ously pointed  out  in  this  very  report.  The 
financial    responsibilities    at    the    municipal 


level,  and  the  counties  in  general,  are  so 
heavy  and  growing  so  fast  that  one  of  the 
ways  whereby  the  province  of  Ontario  might 
assist  in  this  matter  is  not  to  allow  roads  to 
revert  from  provincial  status  to  county  status. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  policy 
should  be  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the 
responsibility  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
roads  that  have,  until  now,  been  designated  as 
county  roads.  Perhaps  the  Minister  has  some 
more  to  say  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  do  not  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  quite  the  right  vote  for  this, 
but  it  is  all  right  anyway. 

There  has  been  a  reassessment  of  the  use 
of  some  of  these  roads.  By  this  means  we 
find  that  some  of  them  can  be  upgraded  to 
highway  necessity.  But,  likewise,  there  are 
some  that  have  gone  down  and  do  not  need  to 
be  under  that.  Of  course,  we  are  assisting 
municipalities  very  greatly  over  some  roads 
that  they  have  to  take  back.  They  are  always 
left  in  perfect  shape  for  them  and  they  still 
get  their  subsidy  to  look  after  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this 
much  further  but  I  am  concerned  with  the 
municipal  responsibilities.  I  realize  that  as 
the  roads  revert  they  are  supposed  to  be  left 
in  good  shape— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Leave  out  the  "sup- 
posed". 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  am  sure  they  will  be. 
The  announcement  for  the  reversion  of  some 
roads  in  my  own  area,  is  two  years  old  and 
the  reversion  has  not  taken  place  yet. 
Neither  has  the  work  that  was  going  to  bring 
it  up  to  standard.    I  presume— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  They  have  not  taken 
them  back  yet  though,  have  they? 

Mr.  Nixon:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  are  still  maintaining 
them? 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  correct  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  keep  on  maintaining  them.  I  hope 
that  you  will  build  them  up  to  a  good  standard 
and  keep  them,  because  I  realize  that  the 
subsidy  does  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
county  roads  committee  but,  surely  it  would 
be  better  if  the  responsibilities  were  laid  out 
so  that  the  roads  that  were  provincial  high- 
ways were  kept  and  maintained  in  that  par- 
ticular way. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  raise  with  the  Minister  on  the  first  vote. 
It  has  to  do  with  his  relationships  with  the 
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planning  departments  in  the  government, 
whether  it  is  in  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  or  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs.  Now  I  have  been 
reading  carefully  about  the  controversy  over 
the  development  of  the  new  shopping  plaza  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way 
and  Highway  27.  There  was  a  television 
pre  gramme  concerning  this,  and  a  good  many 
news  reports,  and  there  have  been  two  dis- 
tinct attitudes  taken. 

The  one  attitude  is  that  the  Sherway 
development  will  be  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  the  west  end  of  the  metro- 
politan area;  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
cf  the  outstanding  shopping  centres  in  the 
world  and  for  this  reason,  the  shot  in  the 
arm  that  it  would  give  to  the  developing 
economy  would  be  valuable— and  no  govern- 
ment department,  whether  they  have  respon- 
sibility for  planning,  or  whether  they  have 
responsibility  for  transportation,  should  inter- 
fere. 

I  understand  that  the  planning  problems 
have  been  largely  overcome  or  circum- 
vented, but  as  a  part  of  the  decision  to  go 
ahead  with  the  development  of  the  Sherwood 
plaza— and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  final 
decision  has  been  taken— it  appears  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Highways 
is  very  apparent. 

He  has  announced  in  his  comments  this 
afternoon  the  large  sums  that  he  intends  to 
spend  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  to  bring 
it  up  to  a  better  standard.  Those  of  us  who 
drive  on  this  road  frequently  know  that  a 
large  length  of  the  road  between  Hamilton 
and  Toronto  is  desperately  in  need  of 
improvement.  The  part  that  has  been 
improved  to  six  lanes  is  excellent  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  if  Sherway  goes  forward, 
the  extra  traffic  on  that  road  will,  in  fact, 
make  it  a  real  bottleneck  in  the  access  to 
the  city,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  expanded 
beyond  the  six  lanes,  because  it  funnels  into 
the  Gardiner  expressway  and  the  expansion  of 
its  capacity  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible. 

In  other  words,  if  Sherway  goes  in  there, 
you  are  really  going  to  allow  the  provincial 
system  of  highways  to  present  a  bottleneck  in 
the  access  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  along  the 
lakeshore.  I  do  not  know  what  part  the 
Minister  of  Highways  or  his  predecessor  has 
played  in  the  decisions  that  would  permit 
Sherway  to  go  ahead.  I  do  not  believe  all 
of  the  responsibility  rests  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  or  the  Ontario 
municipal  board,  either,  because  the  Minister 
has  been  telling  us  how  expensive  the  devel- 
opment of  our  system  is  going  to  be  this  year 


and  we  all  know  what  sums  have  been  voted 
for  the  development  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  in  particular,  and  the  expansion  of  High- 
way 27,  which  we  expect  to  take  place  in 
the  next  few  years.  If  this  expansion  takes 
place,  only  at  the  loss  of  access  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  city  because  of  Sherway  plaza, 
then  I  think  the  Minister  would  be  doing  a 
very  great  disservice  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
insist  that  at  least  his  attitude  and  his  respon- 
sibilities were  looked  into  carefully  before  any 
final  decision  was  made  to  allow  Sherway  to 
continue. 

Experts  in  the  field  say  that  there  are 
other  areas  in  the  western  extremities  of  the 
Metro  area  where  Sherway  could  be  located 
without  presenting  this  bottleneck,  so  I  would 
appeal  to  the  Minister  to  assure  us  that 
every  aspect  of  his  responsibility  has  been 
looked  into  here  and  that  the  responsibility 
he  has,  to  maintain  access  to  the  metropol- 
itan area,  are  not  going  to  be  forfeited  simply 
by  allowing  the  decision  to  go  ahead  without 
the  Minister  exercising  his  prerogative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  in  answer  to 
your  inquiry  I  might  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  to  provide  roads  in  the 
area,  and  any  extra  or  excess  to  this  which 
pertains  to  this  development  which  he  refers 
to  we  feel  should  be  borne  by  the  developer. 

We  have  only  given  them  any  information 
which  we  have  available.  I  believe  this  mat- 
ter is  still  before  the  municipal  board  and 
the  municipalities  concerned,  but  this  is  our 
stand  on  the  affair  at  the  moment, 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  just  one  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  raise  along  this  line.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  developer  can  be  required  to 
provide  the  extra  cost  for  the  use  of  the 
roads,  because  really  you  can  require  him  to 
build  little  access  roads  into  his  property  and 
perhaps  any  development  on  Highway  27  or 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  that  would  be 
required.  We  are  talking  about  the  whole 
access  to  the  southern  end  of  the  city,  and 
it  is  just  beyond  the  possibility  that  a  devel- 
oper would  have  responsibility  for  that. 

If  the  decision  is  made  to  let  him  go  ahead, 
and  obtain  access  to  the  southern  part  of 
Metro  then  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  have 
made  a  decision  that  is  going  to  be  very 
serious  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  first  vote,  you  are  asking  us  to 
spend  $4,298,000  and  I  do  not  think  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  that.    Even  though  we  have 
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a  great  regard  for  the  new  Minister,  I  think 
he  has  got  no  place  to  go  but  up  here. 

I  cannot  let  this  chance  go  of  telling  the 
House  that  four  years  ago  this  past  Minister, 
through  his  people,  fired  a  young  coloured 
inspector  for  The  Department  of  Highways 
because  he  found  discrepancies  in  your  con- 
tracting division.  He  is  still  looking  for  a 
job,  and  you  are  asking  us  to  vote  $4  million 
for  a  policy  of  administration  which  favours 
discrimination   of  the   employees. 

This  chap,  named  Gordon  Molock,  cannot 
even  get  an  appointment  with  the  Deputy 
Minister  to  review  his  case.  He  found  a  fac- 
tual discrepancy  in  highway  contracts  south 
of  Owen  Sound  and  he  was  fired  because 
he  was  doing  his  job  too  closely  for  the 
department. 

I  will  leave  that  point  there.  It  is  accepted 
by  the  people  in  my  area  that  there  has  been 
great  discrimination  here,  and  he  is  still  try- 
ing to  get  his  job  back  with  the  department. 

The  second  case  is  much  more  minor,  but 
a  man  was  fired  from  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  Owen  Sound  last  year.  He  had 
built  up  sick  leave  and  he  had  six  weeks  pay 
coming  to  him  and  he  cannot  get  a  nickel 
of  it.  It  is  a  high-handed  method  the  hon. 
Minister  has  inherited,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
it  will  change  and  allow  us  to  vote  for  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  expand  a  bit  on  my 
leader's  remarks  about  Sherway. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  before  he  proceeds  with 
that,  would  give  the  Minister  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  what  the  member  for  Grey 
North  said.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  the 
Minister  has  to  say  about  the  Molock  case 
in  particular.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
other  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  do  not  care  which  we 
do.    We  were  into  the   Sherway— 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  if  you  are  satis- 
fied with  your  answer,  there  is  no  use  of  me 
saying    anything. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Try  and  smooth  it  over  some 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No!  No  question  of  that. 
We  sweep  nothing  under  the  rug  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Maybe  not  now. 


Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  But  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand the  particular  case  you  refer  to.  It 
happens  I  had  a  letter  from  these  people  and 
I  had  the  thing  thoroughly  looked  into  for 
my  own  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  discrimination.  The  cases  went  to  the 
grievance  board.  This  is  the  ultimate  they 
could  go  to,  and  it  was  also  proven  that 
there  were  no  discrepancies  in  the  case  which 
he  referred  to. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister.  If 
we  can  furnish  you  with  proof  that  there 
was,  will  you  review  the  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  would  certainly  be 
glad  to  look  at  anything  but— 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  a  whole  file,  a  foot 
thick,  just  to  show  there  was  discrepancy. 
You  know  this.  The  former  Minister  should 
know  this. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  dealt 
with  in  the  House  on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  way  you  deal  with  things, 
yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  goes  back  to 
1963  which  was  a  year,  we  might  say,  that 
had  some  certain  notable  features  about  it 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  an  event  on  Sep- 
tember 25  that  returned  this  government  to 
office  with  substantial  supporters. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  That  will 
not  happen  again. 

Mr.   Sargent:   We  cannot  hear  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is— and  it  might  as  well  be  placed  on 
the  record  here  and  now— Gordon  Molock 
was  discharged  from  the  service  for  insubor- 
dination in  that  he  refused  to  take  direction 
from  his  superior  and  move  from  one  position 
to   another. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  was  your  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  think  that  it  is 
time  that  was  placed  on  the  record.  The 
whole  file  was  reviewed  in  intensive  detail 
at  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Dr.  Hill,  the  chairman  of  the 
human  rights  commission  who  found  no  fault 
with  the  decision  of  the  department  in  this 
particular  case. 

It  was  made  an  issue  during  the  last  provin- 
cial election,  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
the  full  facts  of  the  case  were  disclosed  to  the 
press.    The  whole  file  was  made  available  to 
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the  press  and  they  found  that  the  matter  had 
been  dealt  with  completely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  anybody  who  believes  in  proper  depart- 
ment-employee relationships.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  discrimination  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  in  this  situation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  last 
year,  four  lawyers  with  this  young  man  came 
to  Toronto  to  try  and  get  an  appointment.  I 
tried  to  arrange  an  appointment  with  the 
Minister.  He  would  not  see  us.  Mr.  Allen 
would  not  see  us.  We  have  a  file  that  we 
should  give  to  the  press  and  show  you 
exactly  what  you  did  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  May  I  say  just 
one  more  thing  on  this?  I  offered  to  see  Mr. 
Molock.  I  sat  around  for  the  best  part  of  a 
full  day  expecting  to  receive  Mr.  Molock,  and 
I  received  a  telegram  in  my  room,  mid- 
evening  of  the  day  before  he  was  supposed  to 
present  himself,  saying  that  he  could  not 
come  and  attend  upon  the  Minister.  He  was 
offered  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Minister,  at 
the  time,  and  he  did  not  turn  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  more  service 
could  he  provide? 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get 
back  to  Sherway.  The  Minister's  explanation 
of  trying  to  slough  off  the  burdens  onto  the 
developer  is  a  very  fascinating  one,  but  it 
keeps  in  mind  the  devisive  influences  in  the 
Cabinet— that  the  left  hand  still  does  not 
know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 

Here  is  a  major  development  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  that  concerns 
highways  and  concerns  municipal  affairs  and 
concerns,  non-politically,  we  are  told,  the 
Ontario  municipal  board.  I  want  to  know 
what  consultations  have  taken  place  between 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  think  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  know 
whether  or  not  you  gentlemen  speak  to  each 
other  every  now  and  then;  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  plan  of  development  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  in  this  particular  case,  a 
plan  for  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  special 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  building  of 
Yorkdale,  only  at  that  time  the  arrangements 
were  made  perhaps  a  little  more  expeditiously 
because  there  was  a  man  named  Fred 
Gardiner  at  the  head  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  corporation.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
had  the  government  moving  as  a  unit. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  These  are  assump- 
tions not  based  on  facts. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
awfully  sensitive  this  afternoon.  These  are 
things  that  are  based  on  fact,  and  the  Min- 
ister can  get  as  red  in  the  face  as  he  wants 
and  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Grossman)  really  does  not  impress  me  at  all. 
I  know  this  happened.  I  know  they  were 
separate— Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  there  and  I 
know  there  were  separate  arrangements  made 
to  accommodate  this  development.  I  do  not 
object  because  they  were  for  the  good  of  the 
general  area. 

But  what  we  find  today  in  the  Sherway 
application  are  two  departments  going  in 
completely  different  directions,  and  if  you 
listen  to  the  Minister  of  Highways  he  does 
not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs.  The 
municipal  board  is  going  off  apparently  on 
an  opposite  tangent  and  then  the  Minister  of 
Highways  gets  up  and  says  he  thinks  the 
developers  should  pay  for  it.  Surely  there 
should  be  a  government  attitude  towards 
planning  and  development.  There  is  no  co- 
ordinated government  attitude  towards  plan- 
ning. There  has  not  been  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Fred  Gardiner  did  produce  that  in 
some  very  substantial  extent  in  the  metro- 
politan area  but  he  had  the  ear  of  my  friend, 
the  now  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  the  then 
Minister  of  Highways.  I  do  not  criticize  that 
but  I  suspect  that  that  easy  approach  no 
longer  exists. 

So  what  is  going  on  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, what  is  going  on  in  the  borough  of 
Eto]:)icoke,  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  minds 
of  the  Minister  of  Highways  and  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  is  completely  unco- 
ordinated. The  end  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
going  to  be  chaos  and  confusion  and  tie-ups 
in  traffic.  Surely  to  goodness  we  can  expect 
some  time  that  this  government  is  going  to 
get  itself  up  off  its  comfortable  seat  and  work 
in  a  coordinated  way  to  plan  the  develop- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario.  What  the 
Minister  has  said  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
my  leader  is  meaningless.  When  are  we 
going  to  get  a  coordinated  plan  of  develop- 
ment? We  do  not  have  on  now  and  there  is 
no  encouragement  at  all  in  the  useless  words 
that  come  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minister 
this  afternoon.  The  question  is,  do  we  get  an 
explanation  or  do  they  just  sit  there? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
year  ago  during  the  estimates  of  this  depart- 
ment the  then  Minister  told  us  that  he  was 
setting  up  a  bureau  of  research  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  he  moved  ahead  to  set  tliis  up.    I 
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wonder    whether    we    have    any    information 
today  as  to  the  progress  of  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  not  what 
lie  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  did  not  say  he  was 
setting  up  a  research  bureau— he  did  not 
have  to.  There  is  a  research  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  to  which  certain 
things  were  referred. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  he  speak  for  himself? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  was  talking  about 
me. 

Mr.  Young:  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
corrected.  Certain  things  were  referred  to 
the  research  branch  at  that  time  and  I  under- 
stand the  branch  was  going  to  be  expanded 
to  meet  whatever  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
this  research.  Now  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
could  tell  us  what  matters  are  being  looked 
at,  what  staff  is  now  working  in  this  particular 
branch  of  the  department,  and  what  we 
might  expect  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  referring  to 
research  generally  which  comes  under  vote 
910? 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  910—1  am  not  sure  where 
it  comes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  this 
will  be  capital  disbursements  and  the  other 
would  be  a  continuous  job  that  is  being  done 
by  the  department— a  job  of  research  in  con- 
nection with  highway  accidents,  in  connection 
with  design  of  highways,  the  whole  idea 
being  to  make  our  transportation  on  the  high- 
^ways  a  safer  proposition.  I  would  think  that 
it  would  come  here  but  if  it  comes  in  the 
other  place- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  Minister  have  any 
moneys  in  vote  910  in  connection  with  surveys 
and  accidents,  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  really  does  not  matter 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  it  comes.  I 
"wonder  if  the  member- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  you  are  rather 
anxious  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the 
Opposition  but  under  our  estimates,  where 
does  it  come,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Under  vote  910. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right.  I  prefer  under  the 
-circumstances  that  you  relay  it  under  910. 

Mr.  Young:  It  is  a  capital  investment  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  901,  the  member 
for  Parkdale. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  the  govern- 
ment is  still  losing  money  on  the  collection 
of  tolls  on  the  Burlington  skyway  and  on  the 
Garden  City  skyway?  In  other  words  do  we 
make  money  on  this  or  what  is  the  cost  to 
the  government  in  the  collecting  of  tolls?  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  after  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  informed,  sir,  that 
we  have  a  surplus  on  the  operation  of  that. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  have  a  surplus  just  on  the 
one,  or  is  this  a  losing  proposition?  I  would 
like  to  have  some  idea  what  the  figures  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  On  the  Burlington  sky- 
way the  receipts  over  the  expenditures  were 
$840,000.  On  the  Garden  City  skyway  it  was 
$550,000. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Then,  when  you  say  you  are 
going  to  allow  $509,000— under  the  estimates, 
why  is  it  the  government  has  to  allow 
$509,000  if  they  are  making  money?  It 
should  be  income  instead  of  expenditure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  have  to  ask  for  the 

money  to  collect  the  tolls  and  to  operate  it. 
Then  the  money  that  comes  in  from  the  tolls 
goes  into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund.  We 
just  do  not  show  the  difference. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  overall  profit  on  the  two 
skyways  is  about  $1,300,000.  This  is  a  profit 
you  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonmie:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  was  wondering  if  this  would 
not  be  in  consideration  of  the  numbers  of 
people  that  travel  these  two  skyways,  par- 
ticularly Burlington  skyway,  the  amount  of 
effort  that  goes  into  collecting  them  and, 
considering  the  number  of  people  that  travel, 
and  considering  the  convenience  to  the  trav- 
eller, if  it  would  not  be  far  wiser  to  do  away 
with  the  tolls  altogether.  We  in  this  province 
have  been  relatively  free  of  toll  roads  and 
toll  bridges.  They  are  a  hangover  from  the 
past.  In  my  view,  at  least,  I  think  it  would 
be  far  wiser  for  our  general  travelling  public 
if  the  tolls  on  the  bridges  were  done  away 
with.  When  you  consider  the  amount  of 
work  involved  in  carrying  out  the  business 
of  the  operation  of  the  tolls  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  eventually  get  our  hands 
on,  it  would  be  far  better  even  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  the  tourists  we  have  coming  into  this 
province,  that  we  could  advertise  to  tourists 
that  this  province  is  toll-free.  This  could  be  a 
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selling  point.  It  may  bring  benefit  but  it  is 
still  a  selling  point  to  the  tourists  and  there 
are  going  to  be  many  more  thousands  in 
Ontario,  I  hope,  as  a  result  of  Expo.  They 
would  be  attracted  to  this  province  because 
of  that;  it  is  a  selling  item.  I  think  the  depart- 
ment should  take  this  under  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's remarks  certainly  have  merit  and  we  are 
very  pleased  to  have  toll-free  roads  in  the 
province.  But  one  thing  you  have  to  under- 
stand is  that  in  each  of  these  cases  there  is  an 
alternative  which  is  good  and  which  the 
people  can  travel  without  toll,  and  these  were 
two  very  expensive  structures  and  we  do  not 
think  as  yet  that  we  should  do  away  with  the 
toll.    But  it  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  just  going  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  Garden  City 
skyway,  with  the  relocation  of  the  canal.  Will 
it  be  necessary  to  continue  using  that  struc- 
ture indefinitely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  do  not  expect  the 
change,  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
refers  to  it,  to  take  place  for  almost  ten 
years,  and  we  expect  that  the  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  federal  government  because  it 
is  their  decision  to  change  the  canal. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  the  department  is  going  to 
build  a  tunnel  under  the  new  canal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  the  plan. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is  the 
Minister  saying  he  expects  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  in  effect  pay  him  for  the  skyway 
if- 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Any  extra  costs  which 
will  be  incurred  by  us  on  account  of  the  way 
being  changed,  will  be  borne  by  them,  and 
this  at  the  moment  is  their  commitment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connec- 
tion then,  is  the  federal  government  actually 
assisting  in  the  building  of  a  tunnel  under  the 
new  canal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  At  the  moment  we  are 
not  building  one  under  the  new  canal.  It  is 
the  old  canal,  and  they  do  assist. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  you  will  have  to  have 
some  new  form  of  crossing  for  the  new  canal. 
Is  it  in  the  plan  that  a  tunnel  be  constructed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  When  the  new  canal  is 
built,  naturally  it  will  be  an  underpass  under 


the  canal  and  they  will  pay  their  share  of  the 
expense  of  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  expected  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  eventually  the  net  revenue  from 
the  tolls  will  pay  for  the  structures,  if  you 
maintain  the  toll  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pursue  this  just  for  a  moment.  The 
Minister  has  stated  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  underwrite  any  alternative  that  is 
required  because  of  the  twinning  of  the  canal. 
My  question  is,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  $18  million  or  thereabouts  which  we,  the 
provincial  government,  put  into  building  the 
bridge  which  is  going  to  become  a  white 
elephant?  And  if  I  may  just  elaborate  on  that, 
it  has  always  struck  me  as  rather  strange  that 
if  The  Department  of  Highways  is  going  to 
go  into  building  a  structure  for  $18  million, 
there  must  be  at  least  enough  cooperative 
effort  between  this  department  and  the 
federal  government  to  anticipate  at  least  for 
a  few  years  the  kind  of  development  that  is 
taking  place. 

Perhaps  I  sound  as  though  I  am  being  wise 
in  hindsight  now,  but  it  was  not  my  respon- 
sibility to  consider  the  problem.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  twinning  of  the  Wel- 
land  canal  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  has  been 
talked  about  for  quite  some  years,  and  I  find 
it  a  little  strange  in  retrospect  to  find  that  in 
the  planning  within  the  department  here  they 
would  not  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  there 
was  at  least  some  consideration  of  the  twin- 
ning of  the  Welland  canal  which  may  have 
rendered  this  structure  obsolete  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  built.  Indeed,  now  the  facts 
have  proven  this  to  be  the  case.  Was  there 
no  collaboration  with  the  federal  government? 
Did  you  have  no  idea  that  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment was  contemplating  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  At  the  time  this  was 
built,  we  had  no  idea.  It  is  not  the  twinning 
of  the  canal,  it  is  the  realignment.  It  is  going 
to  be  put  over  a  mile  away.  Our  information 
is  that  this  is  quite  some  time  off.  We  are  in 
constant  touch  with  them,  and  I  may  say  the 
relations  are  most  friendly.  They  understand 
our  problem,  and  the  expense  of  it  is  going 
to  be  borne  by  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  point  is  simply,  could 
you  not  make  your  constant  touch  with  them 
retroactive  to  the  point  that  the  $18  million 
loss  could  have  been  avoided? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Minister 
going    to    answer    that?     The    only    point    I 
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wanted  to  make  before  we  leave  this  vote  is 
that  I  see  you  have  under  this  vote,  under 
salaries,  a  long  hst  of  salaries  ranging  at 
$10,000,  $11,000,  $12,000  and  up  to  $15,000. 
The  majority,  in  the  $10,000  class,  I  assume 
are  mostly  engineers?  Page  5  of  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  it  is  not  on  page  5  of 
the  estimates,  it  may  be  in  the  public 
accounts. 

Mr.   Sargent:   Public  accounts,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Engineers  and  senior 
administrators  and  other  technical  people. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  is,  to  inquire  if  the 
Minister  is  having  trouble  hanging  on  to  his 
engineers  at  these  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  are  maintaining  our 
level  of  engineers,  but  the  member  should 
understand  that  the  amount  of  the  salary  is 
the  problem  of  the  civil  service,  and  this  is 
where  we  get  the  authority  to  pay  the  salaries 
that  we  do. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  Minister  in  the  future 
going  to  maintain  his  present  staflF  with  the 
inroads  on  engineering  demands  for  per- 
sonnel now?  Can  he  maintain  it  at  those 
salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  they  are  con- 
stantly being  reviewed  by  the  civil  service 
commission  and  updated  from  time  to  time. 
We  certainly  hope  that  we  can  maintain  it. 
We  are,  so  far. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wanted  to  speak  on  that  skyway- 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  same  point?  Yes,  all 
right. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  use  that  skyway  at  St. 
Catharines  every  time  I  come  to  Toronto.  I 
notice  you  have  taken  away  the  toll  baskets 
in  which  you  used  to  drop  the  coins,  and  that 
the  skyway  is  now  manned  by  people. 

I  suppose  from  past  experience  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  have  men  there  taking 
the  token  rather  than  the  machines?  This 
is  by  way  of  a  question.  Perhaps  the  former 
Minister  can  answer  that. 

But  the  skyway  itself.  I  want  to  be  com- 
plimentary to  the  government  for  a  change. 
I  want  to  give  it  a  pat  on  the  back,  and  it 
does  not  get  that  very  often  from  this  side 
of  the  House.  That  skyway  is  likened  unto 
your  Gardner  expressway  here  through  the 
city.    It  is   rendering  a   good   service   and  it 


has  done  so  for  quite  some  time,  since  it  has 
been  open,  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  at  least  ten  years.  So  your  write-off  is 
not  going  to  be  too  costly  when  you  consider 
it  from  that  angle. 

But  I  was  wondering— perhaps  the  former 
Minister  could  answer  this,  too— you  now 
have  two  or  three  tunnels  going  through 
when  you  are  in  the  process  of  building  one 
in  Thorold.  You  have  got  together  with  the 
contractor,  with  the  federal  government  and 
the  provincial  government  and  you  have  the 
tunnel  there  near  completion.  I  was  wonder- 
ing how  much  of  the  cost  of  that  portion  of 
the  tunnel  is  borne  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. If  that  question  is  answered,  then  I 
think  it  would  apply  to  the  tunnel  at  St. 
Catharines.  I  have  a  little  bit  more  to  say 
on  that,  but  I  would  like  that  point  cleared 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  amount  of  that  is 
one-third. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  want  to  intrude  here,  but  there 
are  two  distinctly  different  situations.  In  the 
original  circumstances,  the  plan  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was  to  twin  the  locks  on  the 
existing  Welland  canal.  Subsequently  that 
plan  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  new  canal 
along  the   new   alignment. 

The  agreement  between  the  department 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  with  respect  to 
the  original  concept  was  simply  a  cost-sharing 
consortium  that  was  worked  out  with  rela- 
tionship to  the  area  or  element  of  responsi- 
bility by  each  of  the  respective  jurisdictions 
at  these  various  locations.  At  certain  locations 
where  the  crossings  of  the  old  canal  were 
involved,  there  was  a  greater  portion  of 
responsibility  accruing  to  the  seaway  author- 
ity than  to  The  Department  of  Highways. 
With  respect  to  other  crossings  it  was  clear- 
quite  clear— that  the  responsibility  was  more 
directly  associated  with  the  responsibility  of 
the   department. 

These  were  all  put  together  and  the  con- 
sortium arrangement  was  worked  out.  As  the 
Minister  has  pointed  out,  this  consortium  or 
consolidation  of  the  various  situations  worked 
out  as  far  as  the  tunnels  were  concerned,  to 
be  about  two-thirds  and  one-third— two-thirds 
accruing  to  the  department  because  they  were 
extensions  of  highways,  if  you  like,  that  had 
to  get  under  or  over  the  canal,  and  one-third 
to  the  seaway.  This  was  an  average  arrange- 
ment, and  it  was  a  very  generous  one  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department  and  all  concerned 
at  that  time. 
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Now,  with  respect  to  the  new  one,  it  is  a 
different  kettle  of  fish  to  the  extent  that  I 
think  the  probable  crossings  of  the  new  canal 
will  be  imposed  on  the  department  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  were  before.  As 
such,  I  think— I  do  not  believe  the  negotia- 
tions have  been  finalized— but  as  such  the 
same  philosophy,  sir,  that  was  associated  with 
the  original  agreement  will  be  applied  to  the 
new  agreement. 

This  is  generalizing,  of  course,  but  if  the 
same  type  of  very  friendly,  very  satisfactory 
negotiations  continue  with  respect  to  the  new 
canal  facilities  as  existed  in  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal one,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason 
to  believe  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  and 
negotiation  process  will  not  be  developed  and 
finalized. 

With  respect,  of  course,  to  the  Homer 
bridge  or  the  Garden  City  skyway,  as  it  is 
now  called,  whether  some  consideration  will 
be  given  there  I  do  not  know.  I  would  per- 
sonally like  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
residual  value  left  in  that  bridge  that  will  be 
considered  in  the  terms  of  the  over-all  pack- 
age that  is  negotiated.  I  think  this  is  what 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  was  inter- 
ested in.  Mind  you,  when  that  time  comes— 
it  may  be  eight  or  ten  years— notwithstanding 
the  imposing  cost  of  that  facility,  it  may 
very  well  have  served  a  purpose  that  warrants 
the  expenditure  whether  or  not  it  continues. 
I  do  not  think  the  whole  area  could  have 
continued  to  function  from  a  transportation 
basis  without  it,  so  if  it  serves  a  useful  life 
of,  say,  15  years,  it  will  have  benefited  the 
area  to  an  extent  that  was  very,  very  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  your  estimate  of 
the  amortization  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  I  cannot  tell 
you  off  the  top  of  my  head  but  there  may  be 
a  residual  value  there  and  I  think  it  is  a 
point  that  can  be  considered  in  terms  of 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Bukator:  My  other  question  was,  if  you 
recall,  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  people 
collecting  the  token  now,  rather  than  the 
former  receptacles.  Is  it  much  more  eco- 
nomical, the  way  you  are  doing  it  now? 
Could  you  give  us  a  figure  on  that  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  found  that  it  was 
safer  and  more  efiicient  and  we  could  handle 
the  traflBc  more  easily  and  faster,  by  doing 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Bukator:  To  follow  up  on  the  Garden 
City  skyway,   if  you  will.    You  are   coming 


back  to  the  south  end  of  that,  where  you 
are  going  to  have  your  new  canal  which  will 
run  by  the  airport,  very  close  to  the  airport, 
and  possibly  near  that  new  race  track— I 
forget  the  name  of  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Garden  City  race- 
track. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Then  there  will  be  a  new 
canal  through  there  and  under  that  portion 
you  will  be  building  tunnels,  I  imagine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Now,  the  same— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Coming  down. 

Mr.  Bukator:  The  same  proportion  I  sup- 
pose will  be  worked  out  with  the  federal 
government  on  the  basis  of  something  like 
two-thirds  for  the  provincial  government  and 
one-third  for  the  federal,  for  the  new  tunnel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  expect  that  the  per- 
centage for  the  federal  government  will  be 
greater  because  they  are  imposing  the  new 
route. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  might  enlighten  you  people 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  for  one  moment. 
They  are  exceptionally  fine  people  to  deal 
with  at  Ottawa  and  they  will  give  you  a 
pretty  fair  deal.  I  will  talk  to  the  Hon.  Judy 
LaMarsh  and  she  will  give  me  all  the  details 
and  I  will  bring  it  all  back  to  you.  But  by 
tlie  way,  with  this  new  canal  that  they  are 
talking  about  and  the  new  tunnel,  have  you 
any  idea  when  that  construction  is  going  to 
start? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This,  of  course,  would 
be  up  to  the  federal  government,  but  we 
expect  that  it  will  probably  be  up  to  ten 
years  away  before  it  is  finished.  But  we  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  might  add  a  word,  they  have 
already  started.  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls  they  have 
already  let  contracts,  cleared  the  ways  and 
they  are  selling  the  homes  and  all. 

I  might  say  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South— is  it?— that  in  regard  to  the 
federal  government's  reimbursing  the  provin- 
cial government  for  the  skyway  down  there 
at  St.  Catharines,  each  year  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  spending  milhons  of  dol- 
lars on  the  old  canal.  Then  all  at  once  they 
decide  to  construct  a  new  one.  So  you  can 
see  they  change  their  minds  often  and  prob- 
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ably  they  see  the  necessity  of  it  to  ehminate      important  form  of  transportation  which  neces- 
the  bends  in  the  old  canal.  sitates— 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Momingstar:  But  each  year  they  have 
been  spending  so  much  money  on  the  old 
canal,  that  they  decided  to  make  the  new 
channel  six  miles  long. 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Singer:  They  have  no  alternative  up 
there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  —that  the  new  Minister  could 
not  be  acquainted  with  a  lot  of  these  prob- 
lems as  quickly  for  the  short  period  of  time 
he  has  held  this  position,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Welland  tells  me  that  the  job  has 
already  started.  You  say  it  will  be  ten  years 
before  it  is  completed.  I  would  like  to  be 
enlightened  a  little  further  on  this  particular 
issue  before  I  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things.  The  Welland  end 
of  it  is  set.  I  think  you  were  referring  to 
the  Garden  City  skyway  end  of  it,  which 
will  be,  we  expect,  ten  years  away. 

Mr.  Trotter:  It  has  taken  20  years  on  401; 
it  seems  reasonable,  ten  years  away. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
couple  of  matters  I  would  like  to  raise  in 
relation  to  this  vote.  The  first  one  is  a 
relatively  small  one  dealing  with  item  6, 
in  which  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  $5,000 
for  sundry  awards.  I  want  to  know  what  the 
sundry  awards  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  the  item  that 
covers  staff  suggestions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  see.  You  have  some  sort  of 
suggestion  programme,  do  you,  where  you 
give  prizes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  other  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  would  come  here  as  appropri- 
ately as  anywhere.  If  not,  the  Minister  can 
direct  me  to  the  right  vote.  It  relates  to  the 
problem  of  providing  subsidization  from  the 
provincial  Treasury  for  subway  construction. 
I  know  that  there  are  votes  later  on  in  which 
subsidization  is  provided  for  highways  in 
municipalities.  It  has  been  a  complaint  of 
myself  and  many  others  for  a  good  many 
years  that  subsidization  is  not  provided  for 
subways,  although  subways  obviously  are  an 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  wait  until  I  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  subsidy  for  subways  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  there  is  not,  that  is  what 
I  am  raising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  that  would  come 
under  vote  907. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  would  deal  with  it  under 
the  municipal  subsidies? 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
information,  when  discussing  safety  on 
expressways.  What  vote  will  that  come 
under?  The  proper  guard  rails— it  would  not 
be  under  transport?    Planning  and  designing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  would  be  under  907,  item  1, 
construction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
on  vote  901? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  raise  one  or  two  questions  under  the  first 
vote— general  administration,  presumably  in- 
cluding the   Minister's  legal  department. 

With  regard  to  procedures  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  highway  needs,  I  am  refer- 
ring specifically  to  the  lastest  case  in  which 
there  is  considerable  publicity  in  reference  to 
Highway  27  on  the  west  side  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  What  puzzles  me  is  that  I 
happen  to  have  in  front  of  me  an  offer  that 
was  made  for  one  of  the  properties.  I  put 
a  question  to  the  Minister  earlier  in  this 
session  as  to  why  the  average  offer  made 
was  in  the  range  of  $22,000  to  $23,000  for 
properties  that  apparently  have  a  market 
value  of  about  $25,000  or  $26,000  and  a 
replacement  value  of  about  $28,000  or 
$29,000  and  the  Minister's  reply  was  that  in 
the  department's  view  this  was  a  fair  assess- 
ment. 

In  the  specific  case  that  I  have,  the  prop- 
erty owner  contends  there  were  three  real 
estate  people  who  were  appointed  assessors 
and  who  came  to  examine  this  property.  One 
of  them  came  at  night  after  dark  and  spent 
ten  minutes  just  wandering  around  and  went 
away.  So  his  assessment  certainly  would  not 
be  a  very  substantial  one  or  certainly  one 
that  could  be  open  to  rather  serious  error  in 
terms  of  missing  legitimate  items  for  which 
the  property  owner  was  not  going  to  be  com- 
pensated. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  instance, 
I   think   the   property   owner   has    countered 
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with  a  claim  indicating  expenses  that  are  not 
being  covered.  But  within  the  legal  depart- 
ment, I  have  a  specific  question  in  this 
whole  vexing  area.  I  have  here  the  offer 
that  was  made  to  this  man;  it  is  filled  out  on 
the  normal  form  and  is  not  signed  at  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
kind  of  approach  is  not  only  an  open  invi- 
tation, it  is  going  to  render  dead  certain  that 
there  will  be  horse  trading.  In  other  words 
you  create  for  yourself  the  difficulties  that 
you  get  into.  If  the  department  has  had  the 
property  assessed  and  you  feel  that  this  is 
what  it  is  worth,  surely  the  man  who  acts  on 
behalf  of  the  department  will  say,  "Here  is 
the  offer  and  it  is  signed."  So  that  there  is 
no  open  invitation  to  horse  trading.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  if  I  were  a  property  owner  and 
somebody  came  along  with  that  document 
and  it  was  not  even  signed,  the  immediate 
conclusion  I  would  come  to  is  that  the  depart- 
ment was  not  really  certain  and  they  were 
willing  to  dicker  a  bit. 

An  Hon.  member:  They  are  not  really 
serious. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  hon.  friend's  interjec- 
tion says  they  are  not  really  serious.  That  is 
another  way  of  putting  it.  I  remember  in 
the  first  year  in  which  I  happened  to  be  on 
the  select  committee  on  conservation  and  we 
went  down  to  visit  the  TVA  project.  One  of 
the  things  that  attracted  me  about  the  TVA 
procedures— and  heaven  knows  they  have  had 
a  lot  of  expropriation  of  land  over  the  years- 
is  that  they  have  a  one-price  offer. 

In  other  words,  apaprently  they  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  their  assessing  of  the  value 
of  land.  They  make  an  offer  and  that  is  it. 
Everybody  knows  there  is  no  horse  trading 
going  to  be  done.  There  is  no  sort  of  open 
offer  that  can  be  dickered  with.  They  know, 
as  is  the  case  in  Ontario,  that  they  have  pro- 
cedures for  appeal.  But  at  least  they  know 
when  the  offer  comes  that  that  is  it  and  they 
might  as  well  move  into  the  various  appeal 
procedures. 

My  question  to  the  Minister  is,  are  you  not 
creating  for  yourselves  the  kind  of  difficulties 
you  get  into  in  this  horse  trading;  by  making 
an  original  offer,  presumably  from  your  legal 
department,  which  is  not  legitimately  signed 
and  so  the  property  owner  is  not  going  to 
consider  it  a  serious  first  offer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  present  an  offer  like  that  and  both  people 
sign.    I  am  informed  that  there  are  not  any 


cases  where  the  department  has  not  honoured 
the  price  of  contracts  that  you  have  there. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  tell  the 
House  that  last  year  we  had  2,589  property 
acquisitions  and  only  25  went  to  the  board- 
less  than  one  per  cent,  which  we  think  is  a 
very  enviable  record.  I  might  say  that  your 
figure  of  an  average  of  $22,000  or  $23,000  is 
not  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  might  say  to  the  Min- 
ister that  I  am  accepting  the  figures  that  were 
given  by  Mr.  Thompson  who  is  the  spokes- 
man for  the  group  out  there.  He  was  quoted 
on  TV  and  in  the  press  for  these  figures.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  vouch  for  their  validity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  you  want  to  speak  on  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  Minister  is 
finished  speaking  on  it.  Your  comment  was 
that  both  parties  have  signed  it.  The  point  I 
am  making  is  that  neither  party  has  signed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Nol  I  say  that  when 
they  take  that  in,  both  parties  will  sign  it. 
I  mean,  the  department  representative  would 
sign  it,  but  even  taking  it  in  as  prepared  like 
that,  there  are  no  cases  on  record  where  the 
department  has  not  honoured  that  type  of 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  Minister  says 
may  well  be  true,  and  quite  frankly  the 
department,  I  think,  would  put  itself  in  a 
pretty  untenable  position  if  it  made  an  offer 
and  then  was  not  willing  to  sign  it.  But  my 
point  may  well  be  a  psychological  one. 

I  repeat,  if  I  were  a  property  owner  and 
the  department  came  in  and  said  they  wanted 
to  buy  a  property  and  presented  an  unsigned 
offer,  am  I  not  legitimately  entitled  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  not  really  a 
serious  offer  and  that  your  first  step  is  that 
you  want  to  get  into  horse  trading? 

I  repeat,  I  think  you  create  some  of  the 
difficulties  for  yourself  and  I  come  back  to 
the  TVA  procedure.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recommendation  of  the  conservation  commit- 
tee is  going  to  be  because  I  have  been  off  it 
for  the  past  year,  but  I  must  say  I  became 
persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposition 
of  a  one-price  offer.  It  is  made  and  it  stands. 
You  then  move  to  the  appeal  procedures  if 
you  feel  that  you  are  not  getting  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  I  might  inform  the 
member  that  in  the  area  that  you  are  refer- 
ring to,  there  are  over  60  properties  that  have 
been  finalized  and  the  people  accepted  and 
paid.   We  think  this  is  a  great  record. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  But  how  many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  One  hundred  and  four. 
But  in  the  short  time  we  have  been  asked,  it 
is  unusual  that  we  would  have  that  many. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Unusual  that  you  would 
have  that  many  left,  or  that  many  signed  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  unusual  that  we 
would  have  that  many  completed  in  that  short 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  only  one  further 
comment  before  I  leave  it.  I  am  a  bit  scepti- 
cal about  the  argument  that  because  you 
finally  get  people  to  sign  that  you  really  have 
handled  this  in  the  best  possible  way.  I  have 
personal  experience  with  people  who  want 
to  buy  property.  I  happen  to  live  on  a  street 
in  York  township  in  which  they  came  in, 
and  I  know  how  they  play  one  off  against  the 
other. 

I  am  not  saying  that  that  necessarily  took 
place  in  this  instance.  Stories  are  told.  You 
go  to  one  neighbour  and  you  say  that  so  and 
so  has  signed  and  because  so  and  so  has 
signed  you  sign.  Then  you  find  two  weeks 
later  that  so  and  so  had  not  signed,  but  the 
fact  that  you  have  signed  is  used  to  try  and 
get  him  to  sign.  And  so  on  you  go  in  this 
game,  and  some  pretty  ruthless  tactics  are 
used. 

I  would  not  like  to  believe  that  that  hap- 
pened in  The  Department  of  Highways,  but 
a  tense  atmosphere  has  been  created  among 
people  out  there.  You  say  you  have  got  60, 
but  44  are  still  unsigned.  I  have  talked  with 
many  of  them  and  I  have  had  constituents  of 
mine  who  are  friends  of  their  who  have 
called  me  up  and  filled  my  ear  for  half  an 
hour  on  the  phone.  At  this  point  they  are 
certainly  persuaded  that  they  are  not  getting 
justice. 

All  I  can  say  to  them  is  that  we  have  got 
three  or  four  steps,  the  conciliation  step,  the 
arbitration  board  and  on  to  the  OMB,  and 
the  only  thing  I  can  advise  you  is  to  go 
alone  or  go  collectively  to  try  to  reduce  your 
costs  with  a  test  case.  I  trust  they  will  do 
that.  Meanwhile,  you  whittle  a  number 
down  by  this  game  that  is  played. 

It  is  not  only  The  Department  of  Highways. 
It  is  the  whole  problem  of  expropriation 
which  we  think  we  have  solved  until  we 
discover  from  continuing  experience  that  it 
is  not  really  solved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Again  I  would  like  to 
tell  the  member  that  we  have  not  expropriated 
anything  out  there,  it  is  strictly  negotiation. 


This  is  why  the  pattern  was  taken  of  having 
the  three  appraisers  with  the  price  established 
and  making  this  the  offer  to  the  people.  They 
have  the  opportunity  of  accepting  it,  and  we 
also  give  them  the  opportunity  after  ac- 
ceptance of  staying  there  for  some  time  at  a 
rental  fee  if  they  want  to.  But  they  have 
just  been  informed  that  we  need  the  property 
l:y  next  September. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leads 
very  appropriately  into  the  question  that  I 
asked  the  Minister  and  he  answered  last 
Wednesday.  He  very  proudly  said  we  have 
not  expropriated.  Now,  you  told  us  you  had 
some  2,600  expropriations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Property  acquisition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Property  acquisitions,  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  number  is  2,589. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  the  average  price  of 
those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  would  not  know!  Well,  I 
think  it  is  most  important  because  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  those  2,500-odd  that 
he  is  talking  about,  he  is  dealing  by  and  large 
with  the  Attorney  General's  unsophisticated 
people.  He  is  dealing  by  and  large  with 
little  people.  He  is  dealing  by  and  large  with 
people  who  are  unable  completely  to  protect 
themselves.  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  his  proud  boast  when  the  Minister 
s:iys  we  have  not  expropriated  we  have  nego- 
tiated, he  has  used  the  carrot  and  the  stick 
approach. 

He  admitted  in  his  answers  to  my  questions 
on  page  780  of  Hansard  that  he  acted  in  a 
way  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  says 
legally  he  has  no  right  to  act  if  there  had 
been   expropriation. 

Now,  it  follows  from  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  dangling,  there 
must  have  been  a  sweetening  of  the  pot  by 
the  10  per  cent  inconvenience  charge- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  always  the  threat. 

Mr.  Singer:  —with  the  overthreat  that  if 
you  do  not  deal  with  us  on  this  basis,  then 
we  are  going  to  expropriate  and  then  you  are 
going  to  lose  your  10  per  cent. 

Most  appropriately  this  morning  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs  and  his  colleague, 
the  Attorney  General,  got  very  excited  over 
a  proposal  in  a  bill  brought  forward  by  the 
city  of  Hamilton  that  $250  be  given  to  each 
ratepayer  who  questions— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  hon.  member  was 
not  present  at  the  morning  session  of  the 
private  bills  committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  be  quiet  for  a  bit!  You 
can  come  in  later. 

—who  is  expropriated  by  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton and  wants  an  opportunity  to  hire  an 
evaluator  in  order  to  get  a  real  idea  of  value. 
It  is  very  fascinating  that  two  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  said,  no,  no,  this  is  the 
wrong  way  to  do  it.  We  do  not  want  to  arm 
the  unsophisticated  citizen  with  the  ammuni- 
tion that  will  enable  him  to  challenge  the 
majesty   of   government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Singer:  Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  private  bills  committee  chose  to 
overrule  those  two  gentlemen  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  never  opened  my 
mouth. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  chose  to  overrule  those 
two   gentlemen   this   morning,   and   it   is   the 
opinion,   it   must   be   obvious   even    to   those 
two   eminent   Ministers   of  the   Crown- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  the  feeling  in  this 
House  even  on  the  government  side  is  that 
our  expropriation  laws  are  unfair,  inequitable 
and  need  to  be  changed. 

Now,  let  me  come  back  to  the  Minister 
of  Highways.  I  want  to  know  how  he  can 
possibly  justify  offering  a  ten  per  cent  incon- 
venience bonus  in  the  face  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  the 
Drew  case.  He  says,  "We  justify  it  because 
there  has  been  no  expropriation,  we  do  it 
by  negotiation."  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day,  that  this  is  a 
bribe,  this  is  a  threat,  this  is  the  taking  of 
advantage  by  The  Department  of  Highways 
of  the  inability  of  those  people  to  deal  with 
The  Department  of  Highways  on  the  same 
basis  as  anyone  else. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Are  you  against  the  ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asks  if  I  am  against  the  ten  per  cent. 
I  say  that  if  you  had  the  courage  to  say 
that  the  ten  per  cent  forcible  taking  charge, 
inconvenience  charge,  makes  sense,  have  the 
same  courage,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  to  bring 
in  a  statute  amending  our  expropriation  laws. 
There  is  no  statute,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  what  I  sug- 
gested this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there- 
be  a  general  law. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any 
hollow  words  ever  lay  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  those  words  are  in* 
the  Attorney  General's  mouth  this  moment. 

Look  at  the  order  paper,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  was 
not  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  bill  on  the  order 
paper  brought  forward  by  any  Minister  over 
there  to  change  the  expropriation  laws. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  was 
not  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  does  no  good  at  all  to  say 
we  need  general  legislation.  This  is  a  cover- 
up.  This  is  a  false  front  completely  to  try  and 
cope  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  that  we  are  not  speaking 
in  expropriation  generally  but  that  we  are 
speaking  only  to  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Let  me  get  back  to 
the  Minister  of  Highways.  I  want  the  Min- 
ister of  Highways  to  tell  us— and  I  think 
the  people  of  Ontario  demand  an  explanation 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  he  illegally  dangles 
this  false  carrot  in  front  of  the  people  he 
negotiates  with  on  Highway  27,  and 
threatens  them  with  the  fact  that  if  they  do- 
not  take  the  ten  per  cent,  he  will  expropriate 
and  they  cannot  defend  themselves  because 
they  have  not  got  enough  money. 

This  is  the  charge,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  and 
his  colleagues  all  along  the  front  benches— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Nothing  illegal  about 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  —have  no  answer  to  this  at  all, 
not  a  single  answer.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  no  more  obvious  department  is  this 
whole  approach  exemplified  than  in  the 
approach  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 
The  expropriation  laws  are  unfair,  inequitable 
and  do  not  give  the  citizen  of  Ontario,  whose 
property  is  taken  by  a  government  agency, 
an  appropriate  opportunity  to  defend  him- 
self. The  Minister  of  Highways  is  playing 
this  game  completely  and  absolutely,  and  he 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  Attorney  General's 
department  and  in  Municipal  Affairs  are  tak- 
ing unfair  advantage  of  the  citizens  of 
Ontario. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  have  the  question  now,  after  all  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is  obvious.  If  the  Minister  is  not  able  to 
stand  up  and  explain  the  improper,  illegal 
and  unfair  approach  of  The  Department 
Highways,  then  he  is  not  a  proper  Minister 
to  have  in  that  seat  in  this  government. 
That  is  not  a  question,  that  is  a  statement. 
If  he  has  got  an  answer,  let  him  give  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
get  so  upset  because  you  are  such  a  nice 
iellow. 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:   Now  be   careful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  You  are  putting  a  lot  of 
words  out  here  that  you  really  do  not  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  He  was  not  even  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  explained  to  you  the 
other  day  that  we  did  not  expropriate  any 
property  and  I  think  that  in  the  case  that 
you  refer  to,  they  did  recommend  that  some 
percentage  be  paid  for  the  very  things  that 
we  have  done. 

As  I  explained  to  you  the  other  day,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  this  money  was  given 
because  there  were  certain  things  that  they 
had  in  their  houses  that  did  not  fit  in  the 
new  place  and  we  felt  they  should  be  given 
something  for  that.  Also,  there  was  refinanc- 
ing, and  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
interest  charges  during  the  number  of  years, 
and  they  should  be  allowed  something  for 
that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  The  hon.  member  said  it  was 
illegal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  feel  that  there  was 
nothing  illegal  in  the  thing  and  we  were  not 
trying  to  tell  anybody— and  we  certainly 
would  not  tell  anybody— that,  if  they  did 
not  accept,  it  would  be  cut  off  in  expro- 
priation because  we  would  not  know  what 
the  answer  to  the  value  would  be  on  expro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pity  that 
I  just  cannot  get  through  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways.  He  wants  to  appear  to 
be  the  soul  of  reasonableness  and  the  soul 
of  generosity.  He  knows  full  well  that  as  the 
law  presently  stands  he  has  no  right  to  go 
contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  unless  this  Legislature  so 
authorizes  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  his  col- 
league the  Attorney  General  to  say  we  need 


general  legislation.  My  simple  plea  is  this: 
If  you  are  doing  something  that  is  illegal,  for 
goodness  sake  bring  in  a  statute  that  will 
make  it  legal  so  that  you  have  that  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  what  I  suggested 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  where  is  the  statute  on 
the  order  paper?  Where  is  it?  There  is  no 
notice  at  all.  So  what  is  happening,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this— let  me  repeat  it,  because 
obviously  I  have  not  gotten  through.  If  they 
go  to  expropriation  and  there  has  to  be  an 
arbitration  that  ten  per  cent  cannot  be  in- 
cluded—it is  against  the  law.  So  you  are 
dangling  it  like  a  carrot,  a  bribe,  and  you 
are  telling  those  people,  "If  you  go  to  arbi- 
tration you  will  not  get  it,  so  settle  with  us 
at  our  arbitrary  figure  so  that  you  will  get 
it."  It  is  dishonest,  it  is  illegal,  and  it  is 
improper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  you  are  a  little 
mixed  up  my  friend.    I  am  not  quite  sure- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  point  about  it  is 
that  you  know  full  well  that  the  amount 
awarded  on  expropriation  is  the  amount— 
and  it  could  quite  easily  include  this  ten  per 
cent  that  we  have  talked  about  on  negotia- 
tion, or  more. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wish  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  Highways  would  bother  to  con- 
sult one  of  the  legal  advisers  on  the  Treasury 
benches  to  get  their  advice  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  in  the  Drew  case.  If  he  did,  then 
he  would  realize  that  you  cannot,  after  you 
have  come  to  value  as  determined  in  the 
appropriate  statutes,  add  on  ten  per  cent  as 
he  is  presently  doing.  The  only  way  you  can 
change  it  is  to  pass  a  new  statute.  You  have 
not  brought  a  new  statute  before  us  and 
you  have  no  intention  of  bringing  a  new 
statute  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  has  made  some  comments  about 
remarks  this  morning,  which  he  was  not 
there  to  hear,  which  he  has  stated  very  in- 
accurately. I  think  I  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  those. 

What  was  said  this  morning  by  myself  in  the 
discussion  relating  to  payment  to  assist  per- 
sons to  evaluate  their  land  was  that  the  whole 
matter  was  being  studied  by  the  law  reform 
commission,  referred  to  it  by  my  department 
on  behalf  of  the  government  a  year  ago,  and 
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that  a  report  was  expected  very  soon  of  the 
whole  matter,  of  all  the  factors  which  should 
enter  into  compensation  for  expropriation. 
The  report  should  shortly  be  before  us  and 
on  that  report  we  could  proceed  with  legis- 
lation. I  suggested  that  the  principle  which 
was  being  set  forward  this  morning  in  the 
private  bill  might  have  some  merit,  but  that 
I  felt— if  it  had  merit— it  should  be  studied 
and  included  in  general  legislation.  Now,  let 
us  have  that  clear. 

As  to  this  other  point,  I  would  say  there 
is  nothing  illegal  in  making  an  arrangement. 
The  courts  dealt  with  an  expropriation— 
although  as  the  hon.  Minister  has  said,  it 
did  make  some  suggestions  about  compensa- 
tion. But  the  Minister  has  stated  and  reiter- 
ated, this  was  not  an  expropriation,  it  was 
a  bargain,  taking  into  account  many  factors 
in  relation  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  appeared 
against  the  Attorney  General  in  court,  but  he 
is  a  most  persuasive  advocate  and  he  can 
explain  away  in  reasonable-sounding  words, 
even  something  he  does  not  believe  in. 

Let  me  go  through  this  again  very  simply. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
keep  on  because  obviously  I  am  not  getting 
through  to  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  They  can  barrack  as  long  as  they 
want;  I  will  still  continue  to  make  my  point 
if  I  have  to  stand  here  until  the  House 
adjourns  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Of  course,  I  can  remind 
the  member  that  unnecessary  repetition  is 
not  in  order  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  quite  agree,  sir,  and  I  accept 
that,  but  the  only  reason  I  would  resort  to 
repetition  is  if  I  felt  it  was  necessary.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  necessary  because  this  message 
has  not  gotten  through  to  gentlemen  who 
normally  exercise  abundant  intelligence.  On 
this  occasion  they  are  deliberately  missing 
the  point.  I  agree  with  what  the  Attorney 
General  said  insofar  as  he  went. 

Let  me  deal  with  his  two  points  in  reverse. 
The  second  point  that  he  made  is:  There  is 
nothing  improper  about  offering  this  in  ad- 
vance of  an  expropriation.  That  is  quite 
right,  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  at  all.  But 
I  am  suggesting  the  next  step  and  neither 
he  nor  the  Minister  of  Highways  has  both- 
ered to  answer  it.  The  message  is  obvious, 
that  once  you  have  done  this,  then  you  are 
suggesting  to  the  people  to  whom  you  make 


this  offer,  "If  you  go  to  arbitration  you  can- 
not hope  to  get  that  10  per  cent  because 
the  law  of  this  country  forbids  it."  So  I  am 
saying  that  you  are  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  them,  and  I  think  that  is  very  obvious. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  The  member 
said   it   was    illegal. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  illegal,  as  well. 

Now,  the  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
going  back  to  the  Attorney  General's  first 
point.  Yes,  it  is  under  study  by  the  law 
reform  commission. 

A  few  days  ago  in  answer  to  a  question 
posed  by  my  colleague,  the  member  for  Sud- 
bury, the  Minister  listed,  I  think,  12  items 
that  are  under  study.  My  goodness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  government  does  nothing 
else,  it  studies  and  it  studies  and  studies  and 
studies,  l>ut  does  not  do  anything. 

The  laws  of  expropriation  have  been  under 
study  by  the  law  reform  commission,  by  a 
select  committee  of  this  House,  by  the  McRuer 
commission,  l.ut  we  still  have  the  same  inept, 
unfair,  improper  laws  about  expropriation  in 
this  province  as  we  had  eight  years  ago.  The 
niblJing  away  and  the  changes  in  the  time 
since  I  have  come  in  the  House  have  been 
completely   ineffective. 

How  long  do  you  study  before  you  do 
something?  The  people  of  Ontario  are  not 
happy  with  this  because  they  are  not  getting 
a  fair  break.  There  is  nothing  that  I  said 
either  in  my  interpretation  of  what  went  on 
at  the  meeting  this  morning  that  has  changed 
my  thinking  one  iota.  I  was  not  there,  but  I 
had  a  pretty  full  report  on  it.  What  the 
Attorney  General  said,  insofar  as  he  said  it, 
was  quite  correct.  But  he  avoided  the  two 
important  issues.  We  need  new  expropriation 
laws  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  The 
Department  of  Highways  is  acting  improperly. 

Mr.  J.  Rcnwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  leave  vote  901  I  have  a  couple  of 
remarks  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  Minister. 
First  of  all,  a  year  ago  his  predecessor  re- 
ported to  us  on  the  secret  meeting  that  he 
had  with  the  other  Highways  Ministers  in 
Toronto,  the  meeting  at  which  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  guarded  the  doors  so  that  no 
members  of  the  public  would  know  what  took 
place.  Has  this  Minister  had  any  such  meet- 
ings this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
Minister    intend    to    continue    with    meetings 
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with     the     Highways     Ministers     across     the 
country? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
if  he  would,  to  try  to  retain  his  questions 
under  the  vote,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  this  is 
the  appropriate  vote,  the  main  vote,  to  ask 
whether  or  not  the  Minister  is  going  to  have 
meetings  with  the  other  Highways  Ministers 
across  the  country? 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  answered  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  If  such  a  thing  is  neces- 
sary, I  assure  the  member  we  will  do  it,  but 
there  are  no  plans  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Section  5  is  the  roads  pub- 
licity, $202,000;  what  is  the  publicity  on 
roads  for  $202,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  we  had  special 
advertising  and  we  had  displays  at  county 
fairs,  mobile  units  visiting  approximately  50 
locations  throughout  the  province.  This  also 
includes  the  cost  of  rental  of  space  and 
attendants.  The  major  exhibitions  were  at 
Toronto,  London  and  Ottawa,  and  there  were 
larger,  more  permanent  type  displays  there. 
Then  we  had  the  distribution  of  the  official 
road  maps  and  pamphlets,  we  have  the  skylon 
at  Niagara  Falls,  we  had  photography  and  a 
motion  picture  dealing  with  things  and  we 
have  had  special  openings.  We  had  publica- 
tions such  as  the  DHO  News  and  the  road 
bulletin  and  the  road  map,  the  road  to  recrea- 
tion map,  the  northern  road  map  and  the 
illustrated  booklets  that  we  put  out  covering 
them  which  were  distributed  at  these  ex- 
hibitions. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the  Minister 
in  connection  with  the  trans-Canada  highway 
near  Ottawa,  Highway  17.  Is  this  the  time  to 
ask  such  a  question?  I  am  coming  back  to  a 
question  that  has  been  asked  over  the  years 
about  the  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
would  come  under  vote  907  again. 

Mr.  Racine:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
referring  particularly  to  Distillers  Creek 
around  Cumberland.  Would  that  still  belong 
to  vote  907? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  construction  of  safety  items, 
guard  rails  and  so  on  we  decided  to  deal  with 
them  under  vote  907.  Perhaps  you  will  under- 
take to  raise  them  at  that  time. 


Mr.  Racine:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
area  I  think  that  I  would  like  to  explore  at 
this  time,  and  that  is  the  cooperation  that 
exists  between  the  Minister  of  Highways,  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

Is  there  a  meeting  that  takes  place  occa- 
sionally, because  there  are  problems  that  are 
naturally  of  importance  to  the  three  depart- 
ments? I  was  wondering  if  at  any  time  those 
three  Ministers  get  together? 

I  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  meeting  that  took 
place  in  Ottawa  a  few  weeks  ago  which  was 
chaired  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  either  the 
Minister  himself  or  his  Deputy,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  was  asked 
al:out  the  transportation  problems  or  the  high- 
way problems  in  the  area.  I  recollect  correctly 
either  the  Minister  or  Mr.  Cummings  said  that 
this  was  not  their  problem.  This  was  strictly 
the  problem  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  some  problems  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  that  level,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  there  was  such  a  committee  and 
whether  that  committee  met  at  any  time  to 
discuss  those  problems  that  had  something  to 
do  with  two,  three  or  four  different  depart- 
ments of  government. 

Hen.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  we  meet  whenever  it  is  necessary  and  I 
can  also  tell  him  that  at  the  present  time  we 
meet  twice  a  week  on  general  problems  such 
as  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  901. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  leave  this  vote  I  notice  the 
St.  Clair  parkway  commission  comes  under 
this  vote.  I  am  on  this  commission  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  very  short  report  with 
reference  to  it  if  I  may. 

This  commission  was  set  up  last  May  and 
got  under  way,  I  believe,  in  July.  Since  that 
time  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  but  I  suppose  the  main  thing  is  that  we 
have  established  a  concept  for  this  parkway, 
which,  while  it  is  a  development  of  park 
lands  as  other  parkways  are,  we  hope  to  make 
unique  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  those 
things  which  we  have  on  the  St.  Clair  river 
which  may  not  be  in  other  parkways.  The 
concept  that  we  have  is  of  great  magnitude 
and  will,  perhaps,  take  anywhere  from  35  to 
50  years  to  develop  fully.  We  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  not  only  something  for  the  people 
of  Ontario,  but  a  tremendous  tourist  attrac- 
tion in  the  future. 
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We  have  been  engaged  also  in  selecting  a 
motif,  which  is  not  an  easy  job  when  you  get 
down  to  it,  and  a  colour  scheme  which 
we  will  use  for  the  future,  and  the  hiring  of 
a  manager.  We  are  on  the  point  of  hiring  a 
manager  at  this  stage  and  we  hope  that  he 
will  be  with  us  and  ready  to  go  as  of  April  1 
when  we  come  into  some  funds,  if  these  are 
approved.  The  start  that  we  are  going  to 
make  this  year  is  rather  modest  because  the 
new  manager  is  going  to  take  some  time  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  concept  that  we  have 
drawn  up  and  to  establish  himself  in  a  small 
and  modest  way  to  begin  with.  We  have 
office  space  rented.  We  want  to  make  at  least 
a  significant  start  this  year  and  we  intend  to 
take  one  of  the  small  roadside  parks  and 
there  set  up  such  things  as  a  viewing  station, 
lookouts,  and  tree  it  properly,  landscape  it 
properly.  Then  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
parkway  we  have  significant  spots  to  begin 
some  tree  planting,  as  well  as  signposting 
the  whole  parkway.  As  you  know  it  extends 
from  the  Bluewater  Bridge  at  Point  Edward 
to  Ticky  Tacky  Point,  which  is  not  far  from 
Wallaceburg. 

We  have  not  taken  over  the  actual  roadway 
itself  nor  will  this  formally  come  into  our 
hands  until  the  new  Highway  40  is  completed 
some  few  years  hence,  but  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  go  ahead  and  develop  these 
same  roadside  parks.  Besides  that  there  has 
been  something  over  $750,000  spent  by  the 
local  municipalities  in  establishing  park  land, 
in  getting  hold  of  park  land  along  this  park- 
way, and  we  hope  in  conjunction  with  them 
to  develop  it. 

The  way  this  parkway  is  financed  is  unique 
in  that  the  municipalities  participate.  The 
government,  through  The  Department  of 
Highways,  and  the  municipahties  of  Lambton 
county,  Kent  county,  the  city  of  Sarnia  and 
the  city  of  Chatham,  are  partners  in  this  whole 
setup.  And  of  course  the  financing  to  some 
extent,  I  imagine,  will  be  pretty  well  governed 
from  year  to  year  by  what  the  municipalities 
may  be  able  to  bear.  We  have  had  several 
meetings  with  the  municipalities,  with  the 
heads  of  the  municipahties,  with  their  coun- 
sels. We  have  taken  them  into  our  confi- 
dence, shown  them  what  our  concept  is,  and 
what  our  financing  programme  is  to  be,  and 
we  do  hope  this  year  to  make  a  significant 
start  so  that  when  you  come  to  visit  our  area 
you  will  finally  see  the  beginning  of  the 
St.  Clair  parkway. 

Vote  901  agreed  to. 


On  vote  902: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  902 
there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  rental  equip- 
ment. Would  the  Minister  explain  to  us  the 
extent  of  the  electronic  computing  services, 
and  whether  there  is  a  plan  for  their  further 
expansion,  or  are  they  suflBcient  now  for  the 
needs  of  the  department,  and  what  use  is 
made  of  this  electronic  equipment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  I  might  tell  the  member 
that  these  are  on  a  rental  basis  as  he  suggests. 
The  equipment  is  always  being  updated. 
There  comes  a  time  when  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  what  we  need,  so  other  equipment  has  to 
be  supphed.  I  do  not  think  we  could  ever  say 
that  we  would  have  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
progress  that  is  being  made.  I  might  say  that 
the  type  of  work  being  performed  by  the 
branch  includes  engineering  calculation, 
transportation  studies,  critical  path  analysis, 
accounting  reports,  personnel  reports,  manage- 
ment systems  and  plotting.  I  also  want  to  say 
that  this  is  done  in  our  department  for  other 
departments  of  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  this  the  only  computing 
programme  you  have  in  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Oh,  nol 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  Minister  said  he  was 
doing  work  for  other  departments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  We  do  the  scientific 
work.   There  are  others  in  other  departments. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  point  is,  how  many  com- 
puting rentals  like  this  do  we  have  in  govern- 
ment then? 

Mr.  Chariman:  We  do  not  have  that  before 
us.  There  is  only  this  particular  one  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  rent  this  equipment  from 
one  of  the  leading  firms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  yearly  contract?  How 
long  is  the  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  This  is  on  a  monthly 
basis  and  we— 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  spending  $1.7  milhon 
in  this  one  department  on  a  computing  pro- 
gramme yet  you  rent  this  equipment?  I  have 
never  seen  a  rental  equipment  contract.  If 
you  had  to  pay  travelling  expenses  for  the 
people  to  service  that  equipment  why  give 
them  $10,000  to  service  their  equipment? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  $10,000  is  for  our 
staff  to  be  trained,  to  take  the  necessary 
courses  to  operate  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  when  you  buy  a  com- 
puting programme,  you  buy  instructions  with 
it.  You  need  to  get  something  when  you 
pay- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  that  the  Minister  refers  to, 
what  is  the  additional  $300,000?  Is  it  a 
replacement?  Has  some  of  the  equipment 
been  replaced  with  new  equipment  or  is  this 
an  addition  to  the  functioning  of  the  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  more  powerful 
equipment.  We  are  gradually  moving,  step 
by  step,  into  more  complicated  areas  so  we 
have  to  have  a  change  in  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to 
the  Minister  that  I  am  told  that  in  computing, 
it  takes  a  very,  very  big  business  to  keep 
one  computer  going  all  the  time.  You  tell 
us  that  there  is  more  than  one  computer 
programme.  They  are  wasting  a  lot  of 
money  spending  $1.7  million  in  this  one 
department.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  into 
focus  the  great  need  for  an  efficiency  survey 
in  this  government.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
being  wasted  on  stupid  things  like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  reason  we  have 
computers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
hon.  member  that  we  do  not  think  it  is 
wasted.  We  are  working  two  shifts  to  keep 
up  with  the  work  for  ourselves  and  for  other 
departments  of  government  and  there  is  the 
possibility  of  going  into  three  shifts.  So,  the 
equipment  is  certainly  being  used. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  information  on  computer 
programming    is    that    one     computer    pro- 


gramme of  this  magnitude  could  run  the 
whole  province  of  Ontario  as  far  as  munici- 
palities are  concerned.  You  are  using  one 
department  to  spend  $1.7  million.  I  suggest 
that  you  are  very  wrong. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  cer- 
tainly suggest  to  the  Minister  that  next  year, 
when  he  presents  his  estimates,  he  spend  a 
little  bit  of  time  explaining  the  integration 
of  the  computer  service  into  The  Department 
of  Highways— what  its  uses  are,  how  it  oper- 
ates, what  improvements  it  permits  the 
department  to  make  in  its  calculations  and  in 
the  studies  which  it  undertakes. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  being  used  by  other  departments,  if  there 
is  any  allocation  of  cost  to  the  other  depart- 
ments, how  many  people  are  being  trained  in 
the  government  service  in  this  very  important 
field  and  where  they  are  being  trained,  and  a 
general  assessment  of  the  contribution  that  the 
computer  programme  is  making.  Certainly 
it  is  a  field  that  requires  care  in  its  expansion, 
but  must  of  necessity  continue  to  be 
expanded,  and  I  think  the  House  is  entitled 
to  a  more  detailed  and  elaborate  description 
of  the  use  which  is  being  made  of  this  up- 
to-date  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  member,  first  of  all,  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  compliment  he  paid  to  me  in  hav- 
ing me  present  these  estimates  next  year 
because  I  feel  so  happy  about  it. 

The  other  thing  that  I  could  say  is:  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  complete 
report  of  what  we  could  do  with  all  this 
equipment,  and  I  will  try  and  do  that  before 
the  end  oJF  this  session. 

Vote  902  agreed  to. 

It  being  six  o'clock  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 

(Continued) 
Vote  903  agreed  to. 

On  vote  904: 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  may  not  be  the  place  to  bring  this 
up,  but  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  of 
the  Minister  is  that,  on  Highways  6  and  10 
leading  from  Toronto  to  the  north,  on  three 
different  occasions  in  the  past  winter,  there 
have  been  times  in  driving  that  distance 
when  one  would  never  pass  a  sanding  unit  or 
a  plough  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 
On  questioning  the  OPP— conditions  on  the 
highways  were  such  that  it  was  almost  too 
dangerous  for  any  car  to  be  on  the  highway— 
I  asked  the  provincial  police  why  they  do 
not  have  the  power,  when  they  are  on  patrol, 
to  call  out  the  department's  sanding  trucks 
and  ploughing  trucks.  To  my  amazement, 
there  is  no  liaison.  The  OPP  on  their  patrol 
do  not  have  the  power  to  call  out  the  sanding 
or  ploughing  trucks  on  highways.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  would  like  the  Minister  to  give 
his  opinion  on  why  this  is  not  so. 

Why  cannot  we  have  liaison  between  the 
maintenance  of  our  highways  in  hazardous 
conditions  and  the  OPP?  Why  does  not  the 
OPP  have  the  power  to  order  your  trucks  into 
service?  It  has  got  to  the  point  where  they  say 
it  is  dangerous  for  any  kind  of  units  to  be  on 
the  highway.  The  travelling  public  can 
travel,  but  your  department  will  not  go  on 
the  highway.  I  think  there  should  be  a  liaison 
between  the  two  units. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
I  think  there  is  excellent  communication 
between  the  OPP  and  us.  They  can  radio 
their  headquarters  and  their  headquarters 
can  get  our  equipment. 

As  to  the  particular  roads  you  are  talking 
about,  I  can  look  into  that  and  let  you  know. 
It  was  Highway  6? 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  10. 
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Mr.  H.  Warton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister, 
on  numerous  occasions  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  hazards  of  snow  plough  operations  on 
the  highways.  Does  this  come  under  The 
Department  of  Transport  or  The  Department 
of  Highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Could  I  ask  the  mem- 
ber if  he  means  the  flashing  lights  that  are  on 
the  ploughs? 

Mr.  Worton:  No,  I  am  speaking,  Mr. 
Minister,  of  the  publicity  that  is  given  over 
the  television  stations,  and  so  on,  in  regard 
to  the  hazards  of  maintenance  equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  would  be  under 
The  Department  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Worton:  Well  then,  could  I  have  the 
approximate  cost  of  the  publicity  given  to  the 
diflFerent  television  stations  and,  in  particular 
the  Buffalo  station? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  see  anything  under 
this  particular  vote. 

Mr.  Worton:  Well,  whenever  the  vote 
comes  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  give  the  mem- 
ber the  answer,  sir.  There  is  no  payment  to 
the  television  stations  for  this.  It  is  a  public 
service.  They  use  our  films  and  just  show 
them. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  some- 
thing about  the  cost  of  the  salt  that  is  used  on 
the  provincial  highways.  I  presume  it  will  be 
under  this  vote. 

In  the  past,  before  he  gives  an  answer,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  for  the  past  12 
years  I  have  been  here,  on  each  and  every 
occasion  that  the  Minister  of  Highways'  esti- 
mates came  up,  the  question  of  salt  on  the 
highways  was  brought  up— the  cost  that  it  is 
to  the  motorist  through  the  deterioration  of 
their  vehicles. 

To  my  knowledge,  too,  on  each  and  every 
occasion  the  Minister  of  Highways  has  said 
that  we  are  experimenting  with  something 
else;  that  they  recognize  the  fact  that  millions 
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of  dollars  worth  of  damage  is  done  to  the 
vehicles  of  the  province  that  travel  on  the 
King's  highways  because  of  the  use  of  salt. 
On  occasions,  too,  the  Minister  has  said  that 
this  of  course  is  a  saving;  it  saves  lives.  No 
one  denies  this,  that  something  is  needed  to 
assist  the  ice  in  melting  besides  mother  nature. 
But  I  would  be  interested  in  having  the 
Minister  tell  us  just  what  degree  of  experi- 
mentation the  department  has  made  with 
some  substitute  for  the  use  of  salt— with  the 
sure  and  certain  knowledge  in  his  heart  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage  done  to  the  vehicles  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  each  and  every  year,  by  the  fact 
that  no  suitable  substitute  has  been  discovered 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that,  in  my  introductory  remarks 
I  spoke  of  research.  The  tests  are  to  continue 
until  May,  1967,  and  there  is  an  all-out 
attempt  to  assess  the  relative  significance  of 
every  kind  of  corrosion.  I  went  on  to  say  that 
there  are  all  types  of  research.  Special 
samples  of  motor  vehicle  steel  have  been 
installed  on  vehicles  operating  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Alberta,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia;  this  work  takes  into  account  the 
climatic  conditions.  While  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  firm  conclusions  until  the  end 
of  the  tests,  in  May  of  this  year,  it  may  be 
stated  at  this  juncture  that  the  testing  to  date 
has  established  that  atmospheric  corrosion 
which  occurs  independently  of  the  use  of 
salt  is  a  highly  significant  matter.  A  prelim- 
inary analysis  of  the  data  will  be  available 
this  July,  and  a  full  report  in  the  late  fall  of 
1967. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  then  how  many  tons  of  salt  were  used  in 
the  past  year  on  the  highways  of  the  province 
of  Ontario?  And  also  the  cost  per  ton,  the 
average  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Last  year,  there  were 
291  tons  of  salt  used. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one 
-is  that  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  291,000  tons.  This  year 
we  are  asking  for  290,000.  The  average 
delivered  cost  of  the  salt  is  $13.83  per  ton. 

An  hon.  member:  A  lot  cheaper  than  your 
neck,  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  your  neck,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  Minister 
that  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  member  in  this 


House  who  does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
you  are  studying  this  problem.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  this  morning,  as  an  example,  I 
noticed  coming  up  University  Avenue— and 
I  realize  this  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Minister  of  Highways— there  was  not  any 
ice  on  the  road,  but  there  was  what  we  might 
describe  as  the  slop  which  has  been  created 
by  the  use  of  salt.  It  could  be  that  this  is  the 
way  that  things  should  be  done  for  the  safety 
of  the  pubhc. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  just  could  not  see 
why  salt  should  be  used  on  occasions  such 
as  that  because  there  was  no  ice. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Traffic  would 
never  have  moved. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  perhaps  that  is  true. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  Minister  about 
this  item  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
ferries.  I  think  the  Minister  will  recognize 
already  why  I  want  to  ask  this  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  like  to  hear 
your  question. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  I  want  to  ask  about  the  item 
under  the  operation  of  ferries,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  ferries.  I  have  two  ferries  in 
my  riding  and  one  of  them  I  am  concerned 
about.  I  am  wondering  how  much  detail  the 
Minister  can  provide  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  specific  ferries? 

If  there  is  this  kind  of  detail,  could  I  ask 
the  Minister  if  he  can  provide  information  on 
the  cost  of  operation  of  the  St.  Joe  Island 
ferry  at  Richards  Landing,  on  St.  Joseph's 
Island? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  tell  the  member 
that  I  do  not  have  the  cost  separated,  I  just 
have  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  all  the 
ferries  together;  but  we  will  get  that  informa- 
tion for  him. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Well  I  am  sorry  about  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  because,  as  you  may  already 
be  aware,  there  has  been  some  correspondence 
to  the  effect  that,  related  to  operating  costs, 
the  idea  of  a  new  bridge  in  that  area  would 
probably  have  some  merit.  I  am  sorry  we 
cannot  get  to  a  figure  that  I  can  relate  to  the 
cost  of  a  possible  new  bridge  being  built. 
Could  I  have  the  information  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  operating  the  St.  Joe  Island 
ferry  at  your  convenience,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  tell  the  hon. 
member,  certainly  we  will  get  that  informa- 
tion and  give  it  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
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In  regard  to  the  bridge,  we  have  some 
federal  problems  to  solve  where  it  is  a  navi- 
gable waterway.  I  might  say  that  we  are  in 
communication  with  them  to  see  if  we  can 
resolve  some  of  this.  Maybe  before  too  long 
we  might  have  an  answer  for  you. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter one  question  in  that  regard,  and  I  realize 
we  are  getting  just  slightly  away  from  the 
vote. 

Providing  the  federal  government  and  the 
Minister  of  Transport  there  find  it  possible 
to  remove  the  difficulties  that— and  we  are 
talking  in  riddles  I  realize  but,  if  and  when 
he  finds  it  possible  to  remove  these  diflB- 
culties,  is  the  department  considering  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  but  we  will  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  answer  we  get  from  them. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this 
vote— to  start,  this  vote  901  is  described  as 
ordinary  expenditures.  Under  vote  904,  sec- 
tion 4,  we  have  development  roads.  We  have 
heard  the  much  touted  $3  million  cost  of  the 
development  road  to  service  the  Talisman  ski 
lodge.  What  was  the  actual  cost  of  this 
development  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:   I  think  I  might  point 
out  that  the  vote- 
Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  in  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  —the  vote  we  are  on 
here  is  only  the  maintenance  of  development 
roads.    It  does  not  deal  with  construction. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  will  you  get  to  the 
cost  of  the  development  roads? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  vote  907. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Went- 
worth  East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  read  a  brief  press  clip- 
ping from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  November 
17,  1966,  merely  to  bring  the  Minister  and 
)iis  officials  up-to-date.  Then  I  will  refer  to 
the  point  I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
press  clipping  after  I  have  read  it: 


Six  Newfoundland  workers,  former  mem- 
bers of  a  road  maintenance  crew,  have 
returned  home  after  charging  they  were 
mistreated  at  a  nearby  Burlington  camp 
site,  operated  by  Curran  and  Briggs  con- 
struction company  of  Toronto.  The  men 
said  last  week  they  were  required  to  be  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day  and  because  they 
were  working  all  the  time  they  were  making 
about  33  cents  an  hour.  The  company 
officials,  Curran  and  Briggs,  said  they  paid 
transportation  for  the  men  back  to  New- 
foundland and  hired  four  Ontario  workmen 
to  replace  them.  There  were  now  10  men 
in  the  crew. 

Officials  of  the  Ontario  labour  depart- 
ment said  last  week  that  the  men's  com- 
plaints are  being  investigated.  The  company 
said  the  men  are  required  to  spend  about 
five  minutes  a  day  checking  the  machines 
they  operate  to  ensure  that  they  are  ready 
for  the  road  in  case  of  sudden  winter 
storms.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  men  to  have  a  24-hour  day  off  each 
week. 

I  understand  the  member  for  Halton  (Mr. 
Kerr)  was  also  concerned  with  this  and  visited 
both  sites,  one  at  Burlington  and  one  at 
Bronte,  and  brought  the  conditions  to  the 
attention  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  regard  to  sanitary  con- 
ditions and  living  conditions  in  general  in  the 
camps. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Minister  is:  Would  he  explain  to 
the  House  just  what  kind  of  an  operation  this 
is  under  The  Department  of  Highways?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  unusual  way  for  a 
government  department  of  a  province  the 
size  of  Ontario  to  be  carrying  on  winter 
maintenance  work  with  contractors  who  are 
bringing  people  in,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home,  and  having  them  exist  under  these 
conditions  in  these  times. 

Would  the  Minister  make  some  comment 
as  to  the  reasons  why  the  department  enter- 
tains this  type  of  contracting  out?  I  would 
like  to  know  also  just  how  much  the  depart- 
ment pays  the  contractor.  What  relation 
would  there  be  towards  what  they  pay  the 
contractor  and  what  the  contractor  is  paying 
the  imported  help? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well  I  am  advised  that 
what  you  are  referring  to  is  a  contract  let  by 
the  department  for  winter  maintenance.  The 
only  control  we  have  is  to  see  that  the  maxi- 
mum wage  is  adhered  to.  The  inspection  of 
camps,  I  think,  is  under  The  Department  of 
Labour. 
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Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  tell  me  to  what  extent  this  type  of 
road  maintenance  goes  across  the  province?  It 
is  not  the  usual  thing  in  all  areas,  I  do  not 
suppose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  only  more  heavily 
used  roads,  where  we  rent  the  contractor's 
equipment,  where  we  have  not  enough  of  our 
own  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Could  you 
tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  total  main- 
tenance is  charged  to  outside  contractors, 
other  than  the  departmental  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  do  not  have  that 
information  here,  but  I  am  advised  it  is  a 
very  small  amount  of  the  winter  maintenance. 
We  can  get  that  figure  for  you. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Twenty-five  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  do  not  think  it  is  nearly 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another 
item  under  this  vote  but  I  would  like  to 
pursue  the  matter  that  has  now  been  raised. 
We  have  had  great  difficulty  over  the  years 
in  persuading  the  government  to  adopt  a  fair 
wage  policy  with  regard  to  any  kind  of  con- 
tract. Then  when  we  got  most  of  the  govern- 
ment persuaded  on  that  point  it  took  the 
longest  time  to  get  The  Department  of  High- 
ways into  line.  Then  we  found  when  they 
finally  did  adopt  fair  wage  schedules  that 
were  attached  to  their  contracts  that  they 
were  most  inadequate  and  certainly  far  from 
satisfactory.  When  I  hear  this  story  here  I 
begin  to  wonder  if  the  situation  is  not  even 
worse  than  we  had  thought.  There  was  a 
contract  here— presumably  there  was  a  fair 
wage  schedule  attached  to  it  that  would  at 
least  set  certain  wages  that  would  be  presum- 
ably higher  than  the  minimum  wage  in  eflFect 
in  the  province.  Now  what  does  the  depart- 
ment do  about  relating  wages  to  hours?  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  you  do  not  in  your 
contracts  make  any  attempt  to  control  hours 
or  limit  hours.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  but 
you  do  not  do  it  as  I  recall  those  contracts. 
I  believe  that  the  rates  are  set  as  hourly  rates. 

These  men  claimed  that  their  rates  worked 
out  to  about  33  cents  an  hour  because  they 
said  they  were  on  duty  all  the  time,  and  I  say 
they  are  right.  If  they  are  on  duty  they 
should  be  paid  for  every  hour  they  are  on 
duty.  Even  if  doing  nothing  but  smoking  a 
pipe,  as  long  as  they  are  required  to  be  on 
duty  they  should  be  paid.   Now,  what  sort  of 


performance  do  you  expect  from  contractors 
in  a  situation  like  this?  Does  the  Minister 
have  on  hand  information  as  to  this  particular 
contract  and  the  nature  of  the  schedules  at- 
tached to  it?  I  would  imagine  it  would  be 
a  standard  type  of  schedule.  How  could  men 
be  on  duty  24  hours  a  day  and  apparently 
get  a  wage  that  works  out  to  33  cents? 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  How  could  they  be 
on  duty  24  hours  a  day? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  possible,  if  the 
employer  requires  their  presence  at  the  place 
of  work,  they  are  on  duty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Twenty-four  hours  a 
day? 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  they  are  required  to  be 
there  they  are  on  duty.   Certainly  they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  would  you  know 
about  working  on  highways? 

Mr.  Bryden:  One  of  the  difficulties  is  that 
we  have  mossbacks  around  like  you  who  think 
that  interminable  working  hours  are  perfectly 
legitimate  in  regard  to  highways.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  started  to  develop  an  attitude 
that  men  on  highways  are  entitled  to  reason- 
able working  conditions  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  The  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  cannot  even  look  after  his  own 
department  so  I  would  suggest  he  keep  out 
of  this  one.  Then  perhaps  we  could  get 
further  with  the  Minister  of  Highways  in 
this  matter. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman, 
here  is  this  newspaper  article,  and  I  know  of 
no  Parhament  in  this  country  except  the 
minority  in  this  House  that  accepts  a  press 
statement  as  truth  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  House  leader  contributed  nothing. 
Presumably  this  is  about  as  sensitive  a  spot 
as  has  ever  been.  We  have  fought  for  years 
to  get  reasonable  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions on  highway  and  other  contracts,  but 
we  still  get  the  same  sort  of  diversion  when 
we  raise  the  matter. 

Hon.   Mr.   Rowntree:   Mr.   Chairman,   it  is 
up  to  you  as  the  chairman  to  see  that  that 
kind  of  argument  is  out  of  order.    That  man 
knows  that  we  put  the  minimum  wage- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —and  I  know  all  about 
it  because  I  did  it. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course,  I  dealt  with  that 
twice  when  the  hon.  Minister  was  not  here— 
that  after  much  resistance  we  have  a  sort  of 
a  half-baked  scheme— but  the  fact  still 
remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  asking 
the  Minister  what  happened  on  this  contract. 
If  the  House  leader  would  keep  out  of  it, 
considerably  more  progress  would  be  made. 
We  are  perfectly  entitled  to  raise  a  matter 
that  appears  in  the  press,  and  ask  the  Minis- 
ter what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  no  proof  of— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nobody  said  there  was.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  you  put  the  House  leader 
in  order? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nobody  said  the  press  was  any 
authority  for  anything.  We  are  asking  the 
Minister  for  the  information,  and  if  the 
House  leader  would  mind  his  own  business 
we  would  make  some  progress. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raised  the 
question  and  I  appreciate  the  member  for 
Woodbine  getting  incensed  about  the  content 
of  my  question  because  it  is  quite  valid  and 
I  would  say  to  the  House  leader  and  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment that  this  case  has   been  verified  to   a 

«rp» 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  By  whom?  May  I  ask 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Let  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  answer— the  hon.  Minister  will 
verify  what  I  have  said  is  correct.  If  what 
I  state  is  wrong,  I  will  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  and  his  officials  to  tell  me  that 
it  is  not  correct. 

;  It  was  found  that  these  people,  these  men, 
were  on  a  24-hour  basis,  living  in  trailers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  For  how  many  days? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  —one  in  Burlington  and  one  in 
Bronte. 

I  spoke  to  the  member  for  Halton  on  the 
phone,  and  he  investigated.  I  spoke  to  him 
afterwards  and  he  said  it  was  quite  correct 
and  he  has  had  the  municipal  authorities  look 
into  it.  The  reason  they  were  there  on  24- 
hour  duty  was  in  case  of  a  storm.  The  men 
raised  their  complaint  on  grievance  because 
they    were   not    allowed    even   to    leave    the 


trailer  to  go  into  town.  And  when  they  raised 
these  beefs,  the  member  for  Halton  and  the 
municipal  authorities  got  in  touch  with  the 
contractor  and  they  made  some  changes  in 
the  sanitary  conditions  and  other  living  con- 
ditions in  the  trailers,  as  I  said  before,  and 
they  agreed  to  give  them  one  24-hour  period 
off  a  week,  when  they  could  do  as  they 
wished. 

Now  if  this  is  correct— and  I  want  the 
Minister  of  Highways  to  tell  me-if  this  kind 
of  contracting  out  to  look  after  the  winter 
maintenance  of  roads  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  correct,  then  it  is  very  unusual 
and  an  undesirable  way  to  have  people  work 
in  this  province.  I  would  think  they  could 
look  after  their  own  winter  maintenance,  hire 
their  own  people  and  their  own  equipment 
and  have  the  men  working  regular  hours 
for  the  regular  pay.  Certainly  if  it  is  cor- 
rect, they  have  been  violating  the  hours  of 
work  Act  in  this  province  because  they  were 
not  going  home— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  How  could  they  go 
home  to   Newfoundland? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  correct,  they  were 
assumed  to  be  at  home  at  that  time,  but  they 
were  on  duty  24  hours.  I  think  this  is  not  a 
very  desirable  condition  in  this  province  and 
I  would  like  some  assurance  from  the  Minis- 
ter that  they  will  consider  changing  this  kind 
of  operation  and  to  verify  whether  what  I 
have  said  is  correct  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  cannot  verify  the 
member's  statement.  We  do  not  have  the 
information  on  that  contract  here,  but  we 
will  get  it.  But  I  presume  the  men  were  on 
call  and  they  were  living  there;  but  this  is 
only  my  thoughts.  We  will  get  the  details  of 
it  and  see  what— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  does  the  Minister  not 
ask  the  House  leader? 

I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  how  many 
men  are  employed  by  the  department  looking 
after  the  maintenance  of  the  King's  high- 
ways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  do  not  have  that 
figure  because  sometimes  the  man  might  be 
on  maintenance  in  the  winter  and  be  on  con- 
struction in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  is  the  total  number 
employed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  There  are  13,900. 
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Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, vote  904  F— the  city  of  Niagara  Falls, 
compensation  for  loss  of  taxes  $12,000. 

I  have  the  statutes  here  of  1941,  an  Act 
affecting  the  Rainbow  bridge.  Many  of  you 
may  recall  that  at  that  time  they  built  a  new 
bridge  across  the  river  and  took  up  a  lot  of 
the  valuable  property  from  Cilfton  Hill  along 
the  river  front  to  Bender  Hill,  They  tore 
down  buildings  such  as  the  Clifton  hotel,  the 
Lafayette  hotel,  the  Prince  of  Wales  dance 
hall  and  many  small  stores  in  between,  for 
which  this  province  is  paying  some  $12,000 
grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  that  Act, 
chapter  48: 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  tlie  city  shall 
be  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  taxes  sus- 
tained by  the  acquisition  of  the  said  lands 
by  the  province. 

It  would  appear  at  that  time  they  felt  that 
they  ought  to  pay  them  grants  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  the  tune  of  $12,000  which  they  felt 
would  cover  the  losses  to  the  city.  In  this 
Act  also  it  states  that  they  will  pay  for  no 
local  improvements  except  that  one  portion 
which  is  $12,000. 

Since  the  hon.  Minister  has  some  recon- 
struction going  on  at  the  Rainbow  bridge,  I 
would  like  to  ask  if  he  intends  to  replace 
the  stores  there;  if  he  is  going  to  remodel 
them,  as  I  understand  it,  and  build  a  big 
restaurant  also.  I  might  say  in  passing  that 
these  stores  will  be  doing  business  in  direct 
opposition  to  stores  in  that  area. 

The  big  restaurant  he  intends  to  put  in 
there,  where  the  Canada  coach  and  the  Gray 
coach  used  to  park  their  buses,  is  also  going 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  business  in 
that  area,  and  I  gather  from  this  Act  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Act 
would  hold  in  a  court  of  law  today,  since 
they  are  reconstructing  the  whole  approach 
to  the  bridge— and  spending,  I  would  guess, 
several  millions  of  dollars  in  that  area. 

Would  it  be  possible  through  the  proper 
source  to  increase  that  grant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  building  a  new  structure 
completely? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  this  is  under  review  and  that  is 
not  just  an  answer  to  give  him  an  answer. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  think  when  the 
reconstruction  is  complete  there  will  not  be 
quite  as  many  stores  as  there  were  before. 


One  thing  that  I  think  he  should  remember 
is  that  these  people  pay  business  tax— the 
people  who  are  renting  the  properties. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Deputy,  I 

suppose,  conveyed  that  a  business  tax  on  a 
structure  of  that  type  is  a  mighty  small  por- 
tion of  the  tax  that  is  due  that  city.  Now 
if  it  is  being  reviewed  and  you  are  at  the 
moment  negotiating  with  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls,  I  would  not  want  to  step  in  between 
and  make  this  a  political  issue  at  this  time. 

An  hon.  member:  At  this  time?  At  this 
time? 

Mr.  Bukator:  I  leave  the  door  open  to  my- 
self. If  it  is  being  reviewed  I  will  accept  the 
hon.  Minister's  explanation  and  wait  to  see 
what  the  results  might  be.  But  I  might  say 
in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfair  when 
you  stop  and  figure  that  on  that  particular 
bridge  they  are  only  getting  $12,000,  and  on 
the  Peace  bridge,  which  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison by  way  of  structure  and  investment 
in  a  bridge,  they  arc  paying  to  the  town  of 
Fort  Erie  some  $67,000.  Now  there  is  your 
comparison. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Is  there  an 
answer? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  904? 

Mr.  Smith:  Section  5  under  this  vote,  is 
the  agreement  of  local  roads  boards— is  that 
the  subsidy  to  those  boards? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes  it  is. 

Mr.  Smith:  Has  this  been  successful  in 
those  areas  since  they  brought  in  the  local 
roads  boards?  Have  they  been  successful  in 
providing  services  in  areas  that  had  not  had 
this  service  prior  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  advised  that  It 
has  improved  the  situation  a  lot.  We  are 
able  to  pay  a  larger  subsidy  by  having  this 
type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  hon.  Minister  is  aware,  I 
am  sure,  of  the  problems  that  smaller  areas 
have  when  they  set  up  a  local  roads  board. 
There  may  be  50  or  60  people  involved  and 
out  of  that  maybe  35  or  40  are  prepared  to 
pay  their  share  and  the  other  20  are  not.  Is 
the  department  considering  any  method  of 
setting  up  these  boards  so  that  they  can  have 
the  legal  right  to  go  to  the  people  within  an 
area  with  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the 
area?  Can  they  go  to  the  people  and  say  that 
they  must  pay? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  We  will  have  some 
information  on  that  for  the  hon.  member  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Farquhar:  Something  further  on  that 
same  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  A  year  ago  now, 
the  statute  labour  boards  were  being  grad- 
ually changed  over  into  local  roads  boards, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  had  not  been  con- 
tacted, meetings  had  not  been  set  up  with 
them  to  explain  the  difiFerence  between  statute 
labour  board  and  roads  board.  I  am  wonder- 
ing what  the  situation  is  now.  Have  all  these 
statute  roads  boards  people  been  contacted, 
and  an  explanation  given  to  them  as  to 
exactly  how  they  set  up  their  meetings,  form 
the  local  roads  boards  and  so  on?  I  have  a 
feeling  that  quite  a  few  of  them  have  not  had 
access  to  the  roads  boards  legislation,  the  type 
of  grant,  what  is  required  of  them  and  so  on, 
even  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Yes,  our  municipal  roads 
engineers  have  been  around  to  all  of  them  to 
explain  the  situation  and  I  might  say  now 
they  have  the  legal  right  to  collect  the  taxes 
that  are  due  from  the  people. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  following  on  from  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  spoke  previously,  with  regard  to  local 
roads  boards  and  statute  labour  boards,  is 
the  hon.  Minister  in  a  position  to  tell  us  the 
number  or  approximately  the  number  of  what 
were  originally  statute  labour  boards  which 
are  now  operating  under  the  local  roads 
boards  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  No,  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  here  but  I  can  get  it  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  July  12  last  year  after  the  House  rose, 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Windsor  Star 
captioned:  July  Completion  Pledge  Overlooks 
38  Crossroads.  This  article  pointed  out  that 
the  highway  officials  maintained  stoutly  that 
Highway  401  would  be  completed  "this 
month"  —  that  is  July  of  last  year  —  while 
ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are  still  38  roads 
crossing  the  four-lane  highway  without  grade 
separations  between  Windsor  and  London 
alone.  It  further  points  out  that  half  the 
deaths  on  this  110-mile  stretch  have  occurred 
at  these  crossings.  How  many  of  these  level 
crossings- 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  will  excuse 
me,  I  believe  that  will  come  under  construc- 
tion. At  the  present  time  we  are  dealing  with 
maintenance  under  vote  904. 


Mr.  Smith:  To  get  back  to  local  roads 
boards,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  said 
they  had  the  legal  right  to  collect  these  taxes. 
Now,  at  the  start  if  there  is  not  a  complete 
agreement  among  the  people  in  the  area,  how 
do  they  then  form  the  boards?  This  is  the 
problem  I  think  they  are  running  into  in 
may  areas  in  order  to  formulate  the  board  in 
the  first  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  There  has  to  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  owners  within  the  area,  but 
I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member  just  the  pro- 
portion. It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith:  But  once  it  is  formed  and  the 
majority  want  it  or  whatever  the  number  is, 
the  rest  can  be  forced  to  pay  by  whom?  By 
the  department  or  by  the  local  roads  board 
itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  would  be  by  the  local 
roads  board;  they  have  this  power  to  collect 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  item 
that  applies  to  either  vote  904  or  vote  907, 
since  it  deals  with  municipal  subsidies.  Since 
a  lot  of  matters  are  pending  for  vote  907,  I 
will  raise  it  now.  With  respect  to  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  as  I  understand  the  current 
situation,  and  the  hon.  Minister  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  if  one  takes  the  constituent 
municipalities  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  sub- 
sidies for  roads  are  paid  to  the  city  of  Toronto 
on  the  basis  of  33%  per  cent  and  to  all  the 
boroughs  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent.  Am  I 
correct  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have 
suflBcient  ingenuity  of  any  kind  whatever  to 
give  any  explanation  of  this?  What  con- 
ceivable reason  can  there  be  for  making  this 
difference  between  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
any  of  the  other  boroughs?  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing the  boroughs  are  getting  too  much.  I  am 
suggesting,  however,  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
getting  too  little. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  before 
the  recent  reorganization.  Forest  Hill  and 
Swansea  were  villages  and  they  were  on  the 
50-per-cent  rate.  Because  they  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  be,  by  a  pure  i)ohti- 
cal  act— and  I  am  using  now  political  in  the 
technical  sense— by  an  act  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  road  construction  they  happened  to 
have  been  put  in  with  the  city  of  Toronto, 
those  citizens  there  now  benefit  only  to  the 
extent  of  33  V^  per  cent.   There  is  no  logic  in 
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it  that  I  can  see.  And  I  would  certainly  be 
happy  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  indicate  any 
logic. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  he  could  tell  us  if 
this  would  properly  come  under  vote  907, 
with  municipal  subsidies  under  section  4? 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  are  all  kinds  of  sub- 
sidies, Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  thought  we  might 
as  well  clean  it  up  here.  I  will  not  raise  it 
again  under  vote  907. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite 
all  right  to  have  it  here.  I  believe,  I  cannot 
just  get  the  date,  but  at  the  start  of  the 
session  this  question  was  asked  before  the 
orders  of  the  day.  The  answer  at  that  time 
was  that  we  followed  the  report  of  the 
Goldenberg  commission  and  we  had  granted 
the  additional  subsidy  to  the  townships  which, 
in  effect,  are  the  boroughs.  But  there  had 
been  no  change  made  for  the  cities— and  this 
is  not  only  the  city  of  Toronto,  it  is  all  cities. 

At  that  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  announced  the  formation  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  he  also  said  that  we 
were  taking  Goldenberg's  report  and  also 
waiting  the  report  of  the  Smith  commission 
on  taxation,  when  there  would  be  a  complete 
review  of  it;  but  Toronto  is  the  same  as  every 
other  city.  As  soon  as  the  bill  went  into  force, 
we  notified  the  boroughs  that  they  would  get 
the  additional  subsidy  of  50  per  cent. 

,  Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  aware  of  the  answer  that 
the  Minister  h^s  just  given  but  what  I  was 
asking  for  now  was  a  logical  answer.  There  is 
no  logic  in  that  answer  at  all.  What  is  said 
is  that  Goldenberg,  from  his  point  up  on  the 
Mount  Sinai,  decreed  that  it  will  be  50  per 
cent  for  the  boroughs  and  33%  per  cent  for 
Toronto.  Goldenberg  gave  no  more  reason 
than  the  Minister  did  for  this  differential.  In 
my  opinion,  that  is  no  answer  at  all! 

I  am  aware  that  the  city  of  Toronto  proper 
is  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  cities  in  the 
province.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  other  cities 
should  be  on  that  basis  but  that  is  not  a 
matter  I  am  going  into  now.  But  there  is  no 
logical  reason  for  differentiating  between  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  the  borough  of  York,  for 
example,  which  is  a  completely  built-up  area 
indistinguishable  from  the  city  of  Toronto 
except  to  those  people  who  are  very  familiar 
With  the  area.  There  is  no  basis  for  making  a 
distinction  between  Toronto  and  the  borough 
of  East  York. 

In  a  borough  like  Scarborough,  where  they 
are  still  doing  a  lot  of  development,  I  could 
see  that  there  might  be  possibly  a  basis  for 


a  logical  difference.  There  is  no  basis  at  all 
in  the  other  cases,  and  I  just  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  have  to  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  answer:  that  we  are  doing  it  because  this 
is  the  way  it  was  decreed  that  it  be  done. 

We  are  now  waiting  for  the  Smith  report. 
Mr.  Smith,  undoubtedly,  is  a  very  intelligent 
man  but  if  he  is  going  to  solve  all  the 
problems  the  government  claims  it  is  keeping 
on  the  shelf  until  he  turns  in  his  report,  he 
is  going  to  be  a  man  of  superlative  genius. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  has  that  to  do 
with  this  vote? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  part  of  the  answer 
given.  If  you  would  pay  attention,  you  know, 
we  could  get  a  lot  more  progress;  we  would 
not  get  the  thoughtless  sort  of  interjections 
you  are  making.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Minister,  since  he  pays  no  attention,  should 
not  bother  interjecting  because  he  is  really 
making  a  fool  of  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  object  to  that  remark. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  object  to  that  remark 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  I  would 
ask  him  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  sort  of 
nonsense  are  we  getting  into  now?  Listening 
to  you.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Minister 
should  not  make  an  even  bigger  fool  of  him- 
self than  he  made  a  minute  ago.  If  he  would 
just  stay  out  of  this  matter,  we  could  get  it 
cleared  up. 

Mr.   Chairman:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  mean  you  are  the 
know-all  of  this  House? 

Mr.  Bryden:  By  no  means.  But  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  you  have  been  in  and  out,  and 
when  you  are  here  you  do  not  listen.  You 
would  be  much  smarter  to  make  no  inter- 
jections. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  not  even  run- 
ning again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
Woodbine  to  direct  his  remarks  to  the  chair. 
I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  he  will  please 
refrain  from  interjecting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  If  the  hon.  Minister  will  stay 
in  order,  even  for  a  moment,  I  will  direct  my 
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remarks  to  the  Minister  of  Highways  as  I  was 
doing  before  this  interjection. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  To  say  that  we  will  wait  until 
Lancelot  Smith  and  his  committee  deal  with 
the  matter  is  not  a  logical  answer  either,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Presumably,  there  is  no  logical 
answer,  and  if  that  is  so  then  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Minister  that  he  should  consult  with 
his  colleagues  with  a  view  to  getting  this 
discrimination  rectified.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
take  a  bit  of  time  because,  as  the  Minister 
has  pointed  out,  all  cities— all  the  munici- 
palities in  the  province  that  are  technically 
defined  as  "cities"— are  on  the  33%  per  cent 
rate,  and  they  have  been  unhappy  about  that 
for  a  long  time.  I  can  see  he  has  a  problem, 
but  still  the  gross  illogicality  that  has  been 
committed  in  the  Toronto  area,  I  think,  makes 
it  imperative  that  the  whole  question  of 
municipal  subsidization  and  the  basis  on 
which  it  will  be  provided  be  reviewed. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Right.    That  is  just  the  point. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  are  not  reviewing  it; 
you  are  waiting  for*  Smith  to  give  you  a 
decree. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kingston. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Minister,  through 
you,  if  this  is  the  vote  where  you  might  bring 
up  what  the  charges  of  the  counties  are  to- 
wards the  cities  in  connection  with  roads  that 
are  used  to  bring  people  from  the  counties 
into  the  cities— or  from  the  cities  out  to  the 
counties;  suburban  roads  whereby  there  is  a 
certain  percentage  based  on  the  equalized 
assessment  of  the  city.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the 
vote  where  I  might  ask  a  question  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  will  be  all  right  here, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Apps:  Then  may  I  ask  the  Minister, 
through  you,  whether  there  is  any  considera- 
tion being  given  to  changing  the  legislation 
that  was  in  eflFect  last  year,  whereby  in  the 
case  of  Kingston,  the  county  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  charge  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
had  done  previously.  They  did  not  neces- 
sarily do  it,  but  the  power  was  given  in  the 
Legislature.  I  am  wondreing  if  there  is  any 
consideration  being  given  to  amend  that 
legislation  to  keep  the  charges  down  to  what 
they  were  before  this  new  legislation  was 
put  in.  '  ■"'■■--■'■•  ■    '"  '   , 


Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  advised  there  is  a 
new  formula  being  worked  out  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  grant 
structure  that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
was  talking  about,  where  you  get  33y3  per 
cent  in  the  cities,  some  cities  not  all,  and  50 
per  cent  in  others— take  the  grants  on  bridges 
alone— this  is  a  sound  argument  against 
regional  government.  Until  the  government 
decides  to  treat  all  municipalities  the  same 
•when  it  comes  to  grants,  we  will  not  have 
regional  government.  May  I  draw  the  bridge 
question  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  you  were  to  build  a  bridge  here  in  the  city 
again  you  would  get  33y3  per  cent  towards 
that  bridge,  but  if  it  were  built  out  in  a 
municipality— such  as  the  member  for  Wood- 
bine speaks  about,  and  which  is  not  a  city— 
they  get  80  per  cent  from  this  government. 
Certainly  that  is  a  tremendous  spread 
between  the  two  simply  because  they  call 
themselves  by  another  name.  Towns,  vil- 
lages and  townships  get  80  per  cent  for 
bridges. 

An  hon.  member:  There  is  nothing  wrong 
there. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
wrong  there  but  why  should  the  cities  be 
penalized  by  getting  only  33y3  per  cent?  That 
is  the  point  exactly.  I  would  like  your  com- 
ment again:    Is   there  nothing  wrong  there? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  one  man's  opinion 
and  I  am  glad  I  do  not  have  to  bank  on  that 
too  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  the 
suburban  road  commission,  since  we  were 
discussing  that.  Suburban  road  commissions 
will  get  from  the  city  a  half  mill  so  that  if 
the  city  is  assessed  $100  million  the  county 
can  charge  them  $50,000  for  fixing  up  roads 
away  out  and  beyond  that  city.  Talk  about 
your  laws  that  are  antiquated!  This  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  should  not  exist. 

Many  suburban  roads  ought  to  be  a  link 
between  two  highways,  and  taken  into  the 
highway  system  rather  than  being  a  suburban 
road. 

Maybe  the  day  will  come  when  the  Smith 
commission  brings  in  its  report— we  might 
work  on  that  also— but  it  is  about  time  that 
this  government  looked  at  these  particular 
issues  and  looked  at  them  very  closely.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  when  you  see 
a  suburban  road  running  from  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  or  any  other  city,  away 
beyond  any  township  and  into  another  village 
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and  the  city  has  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  half 
of  the  mills.  If  they  are  assessed,  again  I 
say,  for  $100  million,  that  city  has  to  pay 
to  the  suburban  road  commission  $50,000  to 
help  maintain  roads  away  beyond  that  City, 
for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth):  Regional 
government  is  the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Regional  government  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem  if  the  government 
could  get  around  to  the  point  where  they 
would  treat  everybody  equally.  Just  as  soon 
as  you  become  a  part  of  a  borough  or  a 
larger  city,  then  you  are  paying  extra  money 
because  you  become  a  part  of  a  city.  But  for 
what  purpose?  This  does  not  make  sense.  I 
suggest  througli  yoii,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
Ministter  that  the  suburban  roads  commission 
are  doing  a  good  job  and  they  may  come 
directly  under  the  government— the  provincial 
Department  of  Highways— and  maybe  they 
can  continue  the  good  job  they  are  doing  but 
I  do  not  know  why  a  city  should  have  to  pick 
up  half  of  the  cost  of  what  is  done  in  that 
area. 

I  might  bring  the  bridge  question  to  your 
attention  again  just  to  see  if  some  of  these 
fellows  who  have  been  mumbling  in  the  back- 
ground have  not  heard  it.  The  city  gets  33% 
per  cent  for  bridges,  where  Sl  township  gets 
80  per  cent  from  this  same  government. 

An  hon.  member:  Why? 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  know— why? 

An  hon.  member:  Grants. 

Mi-.  Bukator:  Grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  is  about  time  that  we  got 
down  to  the  business  of  assesments  and  paid 
oiir  taxes  according  to  the  manual  that  the 
province  drafted  some  few  years  ago  and 
that  they  do  not  apply  even  in  their  own 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  would  like  to  have  the  hon. 
Minister,  first  of  all,  reply  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  As  I  have  stated  before, 
legislation  is  to  be  introduced  changing  this 
at  thi^  session. 

Mr.  Bukator:  When? 

HOn.  Mr.  Gomtne:  During  this  session. 


Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
wait  until  vote  907,  but  as  was  pointed  out 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  there 
are  two  items  which  deal  with  municipal 
subsidies  under  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act  and  it  specifically  mentions  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  both  these  items.  Therefore  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  same  opportunity  as  did 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  and  bring 
up  the  matter  of  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  under  this  item. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  pres- 
ent Minister  assumed  this  portfolio,  I  had 
made  certain  statements  in  this  House  and 
an  interim  report  was  brought  down  immedi- 
ately before  the  end  of  the  last  session.  It 
was  indicated  that  there  would  be  a  further 
and  final  report.  To  date  that  has  not  been 
brought  dovm. 

Would  the  Minister  please  tell  this  House, 
through  you  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  final 
report  will  come  down?  Will  he  also  indicate 
if  he  has  the  figures  available,  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  relationship  that  has 
existed  between  The  Department  of  High- 
ways and  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  so  far  as  their  dealings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidies  is  concerned. 

I  should  also  like  to  know  how  many  re- 
ports there  were  to  his  department  of  viola- 
tions or  breaches  of  contract,  which  violations 
should  be  reported  to  the  department  in 
order  for  the  department  to  evaluate  the 
ability  of  contractors  to  undertake  future 
contracts.  How  many  of  these  were  reported 
to  him  in  the  two  years  preceding  my  state- 
ment in  this  House  and  how  many  have  been 
reported  to  him  since  I  made  that  statement? 

There  is  another  matter,  about  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Humber  River— the  bridge  on  the 
Frederick  Gardiner  expressway.  That  bridge 
was  reported  to  be  in  a  very  bad  condition 
and  certain  extensive  repairs  have  to  be  made 
to  it.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  repairs- 
how  extensive  are  they?  How  much  of  that 
expenditure  is  being  contributed  by  this  gov- 
ernment? 

I  shall  have  a  few  more  questions  after 
you  answer  those,  Mr.  Minister,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  flood  you  with  too  many  at  once. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber must  realize  that  these  are  the  questions 
that  he  asked  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
and  we  are  getting  the  answers  to  them  as 
I  promised.  As  soon  as  we  have  them,  we 
will  give  them. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  statements  I 
made  regarding  the  condition  of  the  bridge 
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crossing  the  Humber  River  were  made  some 
eight  months  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Ben:  That  was  the  statement  pointing 
out  that  the  bearings  were  maladjusted,  that 
the  two  bearing  piers  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Which  bridge  is  the 
hon.  member  talking  about? 

Mr.  Ben;  The  Frederick  Gardiner  express- 
way bridge  over  the  Humber  River  at  the 
Lakeshore.  Now  there  is  only  one  Humber 
River. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  have  not  made 
that  clear. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Frederick  Gardiner  does  not 
run  up  north;  it  just  runs  down  along  the 
Lakeshore.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  press, 
there  were  photographs  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  this  bridge,  photographs  showing  big 
holes  in  the  bridge  structure  itself.  It  showed 
the  pier  on  which  the  span  rests  as  having 
been  spreading  away  from  the  span  itself, 
so  that  the  bearings  were  soon  going  to  have 
nothing  resting  on  them. 

Now  what  action  was  taken  on  that  by 
this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  read  to  the  member  the  third  ques- 
tion which  he  asked  today?  "What  repairs 
have  been  made  to  the  superstructure  bridge 
crossing  the  Humber  River  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto?" 

I  told  him  that  we  were  getting  the 
answer  as  soon  as  we  can— it  is  not  that  I 
want  to  withhold  information— but  when  you 
take  the  three  questions,  there  is  a  lot  of 
research  to  be  done.  We  will  certainly  give 
you  the  answers. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  jump- 
ing Humber  River  catfish  eyeballs,  if  we  had 
catfish  in  the  Humber  River.  The  Minister 
knew  his  estimates  were  coming  up.  He  knew 
that  this  was  a  big  issue. 

Mr.  Brydent  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  mean  he  did  not  know  his 
estimates  were  coming  up? 

An  hon.  member:  Not  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  did  not  say  today.  I  swear  that 
the  hon.  members  over  there  are  deaf  in  one 
ear  and  have  a  stone  wall  behind  the  other. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  None  of  us  expected  these  esti- 
mates to  come  up  today,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  hon.  Minister  knew  that  his  estimates 
were  going  to  come  up.  He  knew  that  they 
were  going  to  come  up  after  The  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  May  I  sug- 
gest to  the  member  for  Bracondale  that  the 
Minister  has  answered  the  question  in  this 
respect,  and  as  he  has  indicated  in  the  pro- 
cedure questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
he  is  promising  you  the  information. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  I  heard  the  Minister  say 
that  and  I  heard  you  make  that  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  might  point  out  that 
since  the  issue  was  raised  in  the  Toronto  press 
over  six  months  ago— seven  months  ago— one 
would  have  assumed  that  the  hon.  Minister 
would  have  been  prepared  to  answer  this 
question.  He  should  have  investigated  this 
charge  when  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  deahng  with 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Everyone  knows  that 
Metropolitan  Toronto  since  World  War  II  has 
been  subject  to  abnormal  growth,  which  is 
still  continuing  and  will  continue  for  years 
to  come.  And  everybody  knows  that  the 
transportation  facilities  in  this  area  have  not 
kept  pace  with  this  expansion. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  not  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  challenge  that. 

Mr.  Ben:   All  right  then;   you  listen,  you 

challenge  it. 

Normal   expansion   of  urban   areas   should 

take  place  the  way  it  does  around  Crawley 

near  London,  England,  and  near  Farstra  in 

Sweden.    There  the  roads- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  took  a  trip  in  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  plane. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member  for 
Bracondale  would  permit  an  interruption  for 
a  moment? 

I  notice  that  some  of  our  visitors  are  leav- 
ing and  I  know  that  the  members  of  this 
House  would  like  me  to  say  a  word  of  wel- 
come to  the  visitors  who  are  here  tonight, 
and  the  young  girls  in  uniform,  and  to  the 
large  number  of  secretaries  that  are  here,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  executive  of  Scar- 
borough North  Progressive  Conservative  asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr.  Ben:  I  hope  that  Scarborough  North 
Progressive  Conservative  association  appre- 
ciate that  it  was  a  Liberal  that  yielded  the 
floor  in  order  that  they  could  receive  a  wel- 
come from  this  House. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
hon.  member  continues,  might  I  take  the 
opportunity  with  your  permission  to  say  that 
we  have  a  large  group  from  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  youth  in  the  gallery,  from  Hamil- 
ton, and  we  welcome  them  also. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ben:  And  as  a  Liberal,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  also  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to  welcome 
the  people  from  Hamilton. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  weakness,  as  I  was  point- 
ing out,  and  in  England  the  rapid  transit  was 
extended  into  the  suburbs  and  was  completed 
simultaneously  with  the  expansion  of  the 
urban  area  in  any  specific  direction.  Now  it 
is  not  possible  to  cope  with  the  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  wider  arterial  roads  and 
expressways  to  facilitate  the  automobile  after 
expansion  is  completed.  Toronto  is  a  prime 
example  of  that. 

In  the  face  of  increased  car  registrations 
due  to  population  growth  and  affluence,  it 
has  been  proven  in  the  past  20  years  that  the 
odds  are  against  such  a  programme.  The 
original  Toronto  bypass  of  Highway  401  was 
at  maximum  capacity  a  few  months  after  it 
was  opened  to  the  public  and  the  Don  Valley 
parkway  and  the  F.  G.  Gardiner  expressway, 
both  under  construction  for  the  past  10  years 
are  now  at  maximum  capacity  well  before 
they  are  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
member  but  I  think  he  is  dealing  with  capi- 
tal disbursements  and  not  with  maintenance 
under  vote  904.  So  I  would  ask  him,  if  he 
will,  to  hold  those  capital  disbursements- 
Mr.  Ben:  Well  if  it  sounds  so  good,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  want  the  House  to  hear 
it  again,  I  will  move  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  question- 
ing your  ruhng,  but  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  the  way 
these  estimates  are  set  up  there  are  two  items 
in  the  estimates,  votes  904  and  907,  which 
deal  with  grants  to  municipalities.  I  grant 
you  that  in  one  instance  they  deal  with  main- 
tenance and  in  the  other  they  deal  with  con- 


struction. However,  my  particular  topic  covers 
both  maintenance  and  construction  and  I 
would  not  rehsh  you  ruling  me  out  of  order 
under  vote  907  by  telling  me  I  should  have 
dealt  with  the  maintenance  aspect  of  these 
estimates  under  vote  904. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  us  get  on  with  the 

business. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  if  you  did  not  have  so 
much  hot  air  there;  why  did  you  not  get  on 
with  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  must  also  be  noted,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  design  criterion  demanded  today 
by  traffic  volume  for  the  extension  of  the  Don 
Valley  parkway  from  Sheppard  Avenue  to 
Steeles  Avenue  and  the  ultimate  Highway 
404  to  Lake  Simcoe,  which  the  province  pro- 
poses to  start  constructing  after  1970,  must 
be  curtailed  because  the  existing  $46-million- 
or-more  parkway  is  not  capable  of  handling 
any  increased  traffic  volumes.  Neither  does 
the  restricted  design  in  the  Don  Valley  park- 
way make  any  provisions  for  future  expan- 
sion. 

The  extension  of  the  Frederick  Gardiner 
expressway  easterly  into  Scarborough  will  be 
difficult  to  design,  because  by  the  time  it  is 
completed  in  10  or  15  years,  the  projected 
volume  of  vehicles  it  will  have  to  carry, 
coupled  with  the  volume  of  traffic  using  the 
Don  Valley  parkway  connection  to  the  ex- 
pressway at  the  Don  River,  could  not  possibly 
be  accommodated  on  the  existing  Gardiner 
expressway  from  Lesh'e  Street  to  the  down- 
town area. 

The  Department  of  Highways  recently  an- 
nounced its  immediate  plans  for  the  complete 
renovation  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  from 
Highway  27  to  the  Frederick  Gardiner  ex- 
pressway. It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the 
results  of  these  improvements  with  the  free- 
flowing  interchange  of  Highway  27  to  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way.  It  could  result  in  yet 
greater  congestion  on  the  $100-miUion  Gar- 
diner expressway  from  the  Humber  River  to 
downtown  and  points  easterly. 

It  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  province  is  spending  some  $100  million 
to  refurbish  that  section  of  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  freeway,  or  Highway  401,  across  the 
northern  portion  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  An 
increase  in  the  original  estimated  cost  of  this 
endeavour  is  one  reason  why  they  have  had 
to  postpone  any  start  on  the  much-needed 
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Highway  404  from  the  end  of  the  Don  Valley 
I  parkway  extension  at  Steeles  Avenue  up  to 
F  Newmarket  and  up  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Simcoe  until  after  1970.  It  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  completed  to  Newmarket  by 
1967. 

It  is  not,  however,  generally  known  that 
after  the  section  of  Highway  401  was  designed 
and  under  construction  from  Kipling  Avenue 
east  to  Yonge  Street,  the  design  criterion  for 
that  section  west  from  Kipling  Avenue  to 
Highway  27  dictated  by  projected  volumes 
in  the  rapidly  expanding  Malton  and  Rexdale 
industrial  area  could  not  be  met.  Even  the 
computers  could  not  give  the  answers  for  this 
section  without  changing  the  assignments  for 
traffic  incorporated  in  the  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  work  already  being  constructed  from 
Islington  Avenue  to  Yonge  Street. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Slow 
down.    Slow  down. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  Toronto  Daily  Star  on 
October  12  carried  an  article  captioned:  Oak- 
ville  to  Oshawa  Metro  by  Year  2000: 
Gardiner— that  is  referring  to  Frederick  Gar- 
diner. This  article  on  Frederick  Gardiner's 
vision  of  the  future  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

He  said  both  highways  and  subways  will 
be  required  to  move  Metro's  traflBc,  and 
despite  all  arguments  that  people  should 
be  derricked  out  of  their  cars  and  put  on 
the  public  transit  system,  people  will  only 
leave  their  cars  at  home  when  the  transit 
system  is  a  more  convenient  and  economical 
way  to  travel. 

That  was  his  statement.  Every  town  planner 
or  traffic  expert  who  has  studied  the  traffic 
problems  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  come 
up  with  the  same  answer,  that  if  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  motoring  public  could  be 
induced  to  leave  their  cars  at  home  and  use 
public  transit,  then  the  present  hopeless  task 
of  trying  to  provide  adequate  arterial  roads 
and  expressways  for  the  balance  could  be 
achieved. 

Years  ago  the  percentage  required  to  use 
public  transit  instead  of  motor  vehicles  to 
achieve  the  above  result  was  only  three  per 
cent.  What  the  percentage  would  be  today  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  I  concur  with  Mr.  Gar- 
diner in  that  people  will  only  leave  their  cars 
at  home  when  the  transit  system  is  a  more 
convenient  way  to  travel.  But  the  transit 
system,  even  as  it  now  exists  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  is  a  more  economical  way  to  travel 
than  by  motor  car,  if  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion  the   cost   of   gasoline,   insurance,    traffic 


congestion  and  parking.  Something  has  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  Toronto  transit  com- 
mission's service  on  its  suburban  lines  feed- 
ing and  evacuating  the  existing  subway 
terminals  and  stations. 

While  on  Metro  council  I  observed  that 
expenditures  and  highway  improvements  were 
based  primarily  on  geographical  location.  This 
was  determined  by  political  influence  since 
each  member  of  the  metropolitan  council  was 
obligated  to  see  that  the  municipality  he  rep- 
resented got  its  proper  share  of  the  improve- 
ments. But  this  system  did  not  encourage 
capital  expenditures  to  the  end  that  it  would 
be  of  most  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  inability,  under  the  former  system,  of 
certain  municipalities  to  work  together  and 
agree  on  major  traffic  improvements  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Toronto— such  as  the 
Eglinton  Avenue  East  extension,  the  Spadina 
Road  extension,  and  so  on,  drastically  needed 
at  that  time— led  to  the  formation  of  the  roads 
department  in  accordance  with  The  Munici- 
pality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  in  1954. 
From  a  study  of  the  operations  of  the  metro- 
politan roads  department  during  the  past  12 
years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
been  a  failure,  that  a  metropolitan  road 
system  could  only  thrive  as  a  commission  free 
of  all  political  interference. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  political  influence 
of  the  members  of  the  municipalities  is  re- 
flected in  the  annual  budget  of  the  metro- 
politan roads  department  by  numerous 
changes  and  adjustments  to  its  10-year  pro- 
gramme. This  province  pays  close  to  50  per 
per  cent  of  the  increased  cost  of  these  changes 
and  adjustments,  and  later,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  give  you  some  specific  examples 
of  these  changes  of  which  we  pay  50  per  cent. 

The  impossible  job  that  must  be  done  is 
being  hindered  under  the  present  system 
rather  than  facflitated.  For  example,  take  a 
look  at  the  widening  of  Bayview  Avenue  and 
Blythwood  to  Steeles  Avenue.  Year  after 
year  small  portions  of  this  arterial  road  were 
widened.  One  year,  Blythwood  Road  to  Post 
Road;  the  next  year.  Post  Road  to  York  Mills 
Road;  the  next,  York  Mills  Road  to  Sheppard 
Avenue;  the  following  year,  Sheppard  Avenue 
to  Finch  Avenue,  and  finally  this  year,  that  is 
last  year  and  this  year.  Finch  Avenue  to 
Steeles  Avenue. 

The  users  of  Bayview  Avenue  certainly 
must  have  felt  the  effect  of  this  prolonged 
construction  policy  to  widen  this  artery  every 
year  for  five  years. 

If  storm  sewer  installation  by  the  area 
municipality  is  a  contributing  factor  to  this 
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piecemeal  procedure,  then  storm  sewers 
should  have  been  installed  by  the  metro- 
politan corporation  and  charged  back  to  the 
municipality  at  a  later  date.  Can  you  imagine 
what  effect  such  a  programme  would  have  on 
the  services  of  the  Toronto  transit  commis- 
sion, subjected  annually  to  construction,  road 
closures  and  detours  on  the  same  line?  How 
can  a  motorist  be  enticed  out  of  his  car  and 
into  the  transit  system  under  these  condi- 
tions? 

If  Bayview  Avenue  had  been  closed  except 
for  local  traffic  for  a  year  or  two  and  the 
entire  distance  from  Blythwood  Road  to 
Steeles  Avenue  improved,  the  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  to  have  one  large  contract  rather 
than  five  small  ones  would  have  been  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  But  more  important,  the 
Toronto  transit  commission  would  have  util- 
ized the  new  facility  to  give  a  much  more 
convenient  service  to  the  public.  Some  will 
say  that  it  cannot  be  done.  I  disagree.  Abnor- 
mal expansion  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  calls 
for  abnormal  procedures  inasmuch  as  traffic 
problems  are  concerned. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  proper 
authorities  sat  down  and  analyzed  just  what 
results  we  are  getting  or  going  to  get  from 
the  present  system  and  just  how  much  it  is 
costing  or  going  to  cost.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  on  the  wrong  course  and  neither  the  tax- 
payers or  the  metropolitan  area  nor  of  this 
province  will  be  able  to  stand  the  pressure 
much  longer.  The  Department  of  Highways, 
the  metropolitan  roads  department  and  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  transit  system  ought  to 
be  working  hand  in  hand  to  determine  just 
where  on  the  metropolitan  roads  system 
should  be  spent  the  lion's  share  of  the  metro- 
politan roads  department  budget  of  some  $40 
miUion  annually.  The  Toronot  transit  com- 
mission knows  by  time  study  just  where  the 
problem  areas  exist.  They  can  point  out 
where  the  service  of  any  line  can  be  im- 
proved for  the  convenience  of  their  riders 
and  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  could 
be  induced  to  become  riders  and  leave  their 
automobiles  at  home.  The  benefits  of  such  a 
policy  would  be  twofold: 

1.  If  the  Toronto  transit  system  is  im- 
proved, many  car  drivers  could  not  resist 
using  the  transit  system  simply  from  an 
economic  viewpoint,  and  with  these  drivers 
off  the  road  system  the  battle  against  traffic 
congestion  can  ultimately  be  won. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  number  of 
Toronto  transit  commission  riders  increased 
under  such  a  programme,  the  annual  deficit 
of  the  commission  could  be  eliminated,  the 


chance  of  further  fare  increases  could  be 
lessened,  and  more  money  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  commission  to  keep  on  expanding 
its  subway  services. 

Through  the  expansion  of  the  subway  serv- 
ices still  many  more  drivers  could  be  induced 
to  use  the  public  transit  system  with  the 
results  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  item  1. 
The  annual  budget  of  the  metropolitan  roads 
department  would  still  be  expanded  for  the 
improvement  of  metropolitan  roads.  How- 
ever, the  taxpayers  at  least  could  appreciate 
the  improvement  which  would  result,  for  at 
the  present  time  they  own  a  transit  system 
that  is  losing  money  and  they  are  financing  the 
improvement  of  a  metropolitan  road  system 
that  is  losing  ground  to  traffic  congestion  and 
also  costing  them  great  sums  of  money. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  give  you  some 
examples  of  where  the  province's  money, 
and  also  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  goes  through  improper 
planning. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  To  give  you  an  example  of  how 
some  of  the  things  are  carried  out  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  to  which  this  province 
contributes,  report  No.  21  of  the  executive 
committee,  item  32— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Could  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? What  is  the  hon.  member  quoting  from? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  a  verbatim  report,  report 
No.  21  of  the  executive  committee,  item  32, 
adopted  by  metropolitan  council  April  19, 
1966. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  thought  it  was  the 
hon.  member's  own. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  rather  than  bring  the 
volume  here,  I  just  typed  it  out,  but  I  thank 
the  hon.  Minister  anyway.  "32.  Contracts  for 
road  projects:  The  executive  committee  sub- 
mits the  appended  reports  received  from  the 
commissioner  of  roads,  namely:"  and  I  will 
try  to  abbreviate  it. 

It  provided  for  the  pavement  reconstruc- 
tion from  O'Connor  Drive  to  Leaside  bridge 
—asphalt  base,  concrete  curb  and  sidewalk, 
and  asphalt  wearing  course.  The  contract 
was  given  to  the  lowest  tenderer,  which  was 
No.  4  among  these  tenders,  for  $82,829.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  highest  bidder  was 
$106,380.  This  tender  was  low  by  at  least 
$7,000.  This  may  be  of  interest  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  contract 
was  completed,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the 
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curbs— the  gutter  ramps,  some  people  call 
them— could  not  be  used  because  the  sidewalk 
was  so  far  up  above  the  base  of  the  road  that 
all  the  owners  of  the  houses  abutting  on  this 
highway  who  wanted  to  use  these  gutter 
ramps  were  smashing  their  exhaust  pipes.  The 
result  was  that  some  50  curb  ramps  had  to 
be  torn  up  and  new  curb  ramps  constructed. 
Now  here  are  some  questions  I  would  put  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Chairman: 

1.  Why  were  some  50  sections  of  con- 
crete sidewalk  and  dropped  curb,  just  com- 
pleted under  contract  R-7-66,  torn  out  by 
metropolitan  roads  department  maintenance 
forces  in  September,  and  replaced? 

2.  Was  it  necessary  that  the  taxpayers  be 
asked  to  pay  twice  for  new  concrete  sidewalk 
and  concrete  curbs,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
break-out  and  removal,  at  each  of  some  50 
driveways? 

3.  Would  it  not  be  more  efiBcient  to  design 
and  construct  a  proper  dropped  curb  and 
sloped  sidewalk  in  the  first  instance,  to  facili- 
tate motor  vehicles  using  these  driveways 
without  scraping  their  mufflers? 

4.  Just  how  much  additional  taxpayers' 
money  was  spent  in  this  episode,  for  which 
they  received  no  value? 

Those  are  some  questions  for  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Here  is  contract  No.  R-11-65.  It  was  for 
Jane  Street  widening,  Foxwell  Avenue  to 
Lambton  Avenue  and  it  was  awarded  by  the 
executive  committee  report  No.  30,  item  No. 
11,  and  adopted  by  Metro  council  June  15, 
1965.  The  contract  price  was  $414,389.78, 
based  on  estimated  quantities  and  unit  prices 
tendered.  The  completion  date  was  sup- 
posed to  be  September  30,  1965.  In  this 
case,  although  there  were  delays,  there  were 
no  liquidated  damages. 

The  Minister  has  gone,  but  I  have  taken  the 

liberty  of  quoting  from  the  report  itself.   This 

is  executive  committee  report  No.  15,  item  48, 

adopted  by  Metro  council  on  March  22,  1963: 

Increased  price  of  contract  No.  R-11-65. 

The  executive  committee  recommends  the 

adoption  of  the  appended  report  (February 

25,  1966)  received  from  the  commissioner 

of  roads,  namely: 

It  is  a  recital  that  the  contract  was  given  to 
Johnson  and  Hogan  Construction  Limited— 
I  have  already  mentioned  that.  The  next 
paragraph: 

The   work   is    approximately   95-per-cent 

>     complete  and  it  is  apparent  that  an  increase 

in    the    contract    price    is    required.     The 


value  of  the  work  completed  to  date  is 
$475,370.06  and  it  is  estimated  that  a 
further  $27,000  is  required  to  complete  the 
contract,  making  a  final  contract  price  of 
$502,370.06,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$87,980.28  over  the  authorized  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  on  the  government  side 
who  do  not  pay  attention  to  this,  did  not 
catch  the  import  of  the  statement  I  was  just 
making,  but  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  has. 
I  pointed  out  that  originally  the  contract  was 
awarded  at  a  price  of  $414,389.78.  At  the 
time  this  report  was  presented  to  Metro  coun- 
cil for  its  adoption,  the  report  stated 
$475,370.06  had  already  been  expended.  The 
hon.  Minister  knows  that  the  commissioner  of 
roads  has  the  power  to  spend  up  to  10  per 
cent  over  the  original  contract  price  without 
the  approval  of  council.  Perhaps  if  he  will 
do  some  mental  arithmetic,  he  will  get  the 
point  that  I  will  be  coming  to  subsequently. 
There  are  four  reasons  for  the  additional 
cost: 

1.  Piling:  The  work  included  the  exten- 
sion of  a  concrete  arch-culvert  over  the 
Black  Creek.  The  original  arch  is  sitting 
on  35-foot-long  jack  pine  piles;  therefore, 
similar  piles  were  specified  for  the  cul- 
vert extension.  When  the  contractor  started 
to  drive  the  piles,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  drive  to  a  depth  varying  from  40  to 
50  feet  to  obtain  satisfactory  resistance. 
Because  of  the  varying  length  of  piles  re- 
quired, it  was  necessary  to  change  the  type 
of  piling  to  steel-tube.  The  steel  pipe  can 
be  lengthened  by  welding  on  additional 
sections  during  driving  operations  to  obtain 
the  length  required.  The  steel  piles  are 
more  expensive  and  since  the  contractor 
had  already  purchased  the  timber  piles 
specified  in  the  contract,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  supply  of  these  also.  The 
timber  piles  were  later  used  on  a  new 
bridge  over  Black  Creek  now  being  con- 
structed on  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  ef- 
fecting a  corresponding  saving  on  that 
contract.  Additional  costs  of  contract  No. 
R-11-65  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  piling 
amount  to  $38,600. 

2.  Sheeting  left  in  sewer  trench:  In  the 
contract  quantities,  an  item  for  the  supply- 
ing of  3,000  board  feet  of  timber  was 
included  to  cover  the  cost  of  any  shoring 
that  the  contractor  had  to  leave  in  the 
sewer  trench  for  safety  reasons.  Because 
of  the  very  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  encoun- 
tered, it  was  necessary  to  leave  approxi- 
mately 153,000  board  feet  in  place.  The 
additional  cost  of  sheeting  was  $24,000. 
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As  I  say  the  contract  originally  called  for  3,000 
board  feet  in  place,  and  they  ended  up  leav- 
ing 153,000  board  feet  in  place,  and  every  time 
I  read  these  items  from  a  metropolitan  coun- 
cil report,  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  practice 
to  leave  the  shoring  in  the  excavation  for 
safety  reasons.  It  is  beyond  comprehension 
why,  in  each  instance,  it  has  to  be  left  there. 

3.  Earth  fill  from  borrow:  The  pavement 
widening  required  that  earth  be  brought 
to  the  site  and  placed  on  deep  ravine 
slopes.  The  amount  of  this  material  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  was  30,000  cubic 
yards.  This  was  underestimated  and  it 
is  now  interpreted  that  an  additional  15,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  The  additional 
cost  of  earth  fill  amounted  to  $10,500. 

4.  Asphalt  paving:  The  outlet  for  the 
storm  sewer  which  formed  part  of  this 
contract  extended  northward  beyond  the 
limit  of  pavement  included  in  this  contract. 
It  was  considered  advisable  to  resurface 
the  existing  pavement  in  the  area  of  this 
storm  sewer  outlet.  The  additional  cost  of 
asphalt-$9,800. 

These  four  items  total  $82,900,  and  added  to 
this  were  small  increases  in  some  of  the  other 
70  items  of  the  contract. 

Of  the  additional  costs  outlined  above, 
approximately  $8,000  will  be  paid  by  the 
township  of  York  for  the  extra  sheeting  left 
in  the  sewer  trench,  and  $7,000  will  be 
charged  to  the  Eglinton  Avenue  project  for 
timber  piles  used  there. 

I  recommend  that  the  contract  price  of 
contract  number  R- 11-65  be  increased  from 
$414,389.78  to  $502,370.06;  it  is  a  quarter 
increase. 

Funds  are  available  in  the  Jane  Street  con- 
tract and  a  breakdown  is  given: 

The  township  of  York  portion 

of  storm  sewer  costs  $  29,152.78 

Department  of  Highways,  On- 
tario road  subsidy  236,608.64 

Metropolitan  Toronto  (paid  by 
The  Department  of  High- 
ways, Ontario)   236,608.64 

$502,370.06 

Now  the  amount  of  work  completed  to 
date,  at  the  figure  I  mentioned,  was  114.7 
per  cent  of  the  original  contract  price  of 
$414,389.78.  The  Minister  knows-and  I 
pointed  it  out  to  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman— 
that  the  commissioner  of  roads  has  no  author- 
ity  to   contract   or  bind   a   municipality   for 


additional  expenditures  which  would  exceed 
10  per  cent  of  the  original  contract  price.  He 
exceeded  that  10  per  cent— and  I  think  it 
iniquitous  that  he  have  that  right,  anyway— 
by  4.7  per  cent,  without  a  by-your-leave  of 
anybody. 

Now  what  is  the  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
having  council  purport  to  exercise  responsi- 
bility over  their  officials  and  restrict  them  to 
expenditures  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of 
the  original  contract  price,  when  time  after 
time  they  do  exceed  the  10  per  cent  without 
the  consent  of  the  council.  They  spend  this 
government's  money  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
and  go  to  Metro  council  and  ask  that  they 
rubber  stamp  what  they  have  done— and  Metro 
council  continually  uses  that  rubber  stamp. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  Why 
do  you  not  get  on  the  council  and  straighten 
it  out? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  suggest  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  tighten  up  its  control  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  municipalities.  I  think  it  should 
have  a  more  direct  hand  in  the  operations  of 
these  departments  when  they  show  that  they 
are  incapable  of  being  trusted  on  their  own. 

I  do  not  know  what  other  municipalities 
this  applies  to;  I  daresay  it  probably  mani- 
fests itself  in  many  other  municipalities,  but 
here  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Minister 
of  Highways  had  ample  evidence  that  his 
investigations  have  revealed  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy him  that  the  metropolitan  roads  depart- 
ment has  not  been  toeing  the  mark  and  has 
been  exceeding  authorized  expenditures. 

Was  not  the  former  hon.  Minister  satisfied 
last  year  that  there  was  something  amiss  in 
there?  Now  that  the  present  hon.  Minister  is 
in  a  position  to  hand  out  the  money,  I  trust 
that  he  will  show  greater  concern  to  see  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  is  not  being  treated— if 
you  will  pardon  the  expression— like  "dirt", 
because  a  great  many  of  these  additional 
payments  are  for  supplying  or  removing  dirt 
or  soil. 

Now  just  how  many  of  these  examples  do 
we  have  to  bring  to  you  before  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  take  some  action?  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  action  has  been  taken 
since  I  presented  my  speech  in  the  House  last 
year?  Surely  that  is  not  something  that  he 
would  have  to  spend  days  looking  up;  it 
should  be  under  his  fingertips,  because  it  was 
action  that  was  taken  as  a  result  of  state- 
ments made  in  this  House  and  of  evidence 
produced. 

I  have  statements  here  giving  information 
that   representatives   of   The   Department   of 
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Highways  went  to  one  maintenance  yard  in  a 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  an 
admission  was  made  to  them  that  a  front  end 
loader  was  booked  for  eight  hours  every  day, 
because  that  was  the  instruction  received, 
even  though  the  front  end  loader  was  not 
used  at  all. 

It  was  leased  on  an  hourly  basis.  Now, 
what  action  has  been  taken  with  reference  to 
that?  This  department  gives  subsidies— front 
end  loaders  are  used  for  maintenance,  so  we 
rightly  come  under  this  item— what  action  was 
taken  on  that?  Was  any  action  taken  to 
recover  that  money  that  was  improperly  paid 
out?  Where  the  amount  of  the  rental  far 
exceeded,  in  some  instances  by  500  per  cent, 
the  amount  that  was  authorized  by  council, 
was  any  action  taken  in  that  regard? 

Were  the  pile  lengths  and  types  properly 
investigated  by  soil  boring  in  design  stage? 
When  I  examined  the  Humber  bridge  I 
noticed  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  the 
bearing  walls  are  parting— they  are  parting 
away  from  the  span.  They  have  already 
moved  the  location  of  the  cradle  bearings 
once  because  the  span  would  have  slipped  off 
these  bearings.  Not  only  is  it  moving  away 
from  the  span  but  it  is  also  moving  at  right 
angles  to  the  approach  spans. 

I  ask,  how  could  this  happen?  And  they 
say,  "When  you  drive  piles  in  this  kind  of 
soil,  you  do  not  know  how  far  you  have  to 
drive  them".  Now  that  is  utter  nonsense  and 
any  member  here  who  has  a  monel  ring  on 
his  finger,  as  an  engineer,  knows  that  you 
drive  piles  until  you  meet  a  certain  resistance, 
and  you  keep  driving  the  piles  until  you  meet 
that  resistance— which  means  that  you  have 
hit  rock  or  stable  soil. 

If  they  knew  that  they  were  putting  a 
bridge  across  a  river  and  that  they  were  put- 
ting these  piers  on  the  banks,  then  they 
should  have  driven  further.  If  this  is  a  situa- 
tion which  arises  normally,  why  has  it  not 
happened  with  all  the  bridges  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  or  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  or  else- 
where? Why  was  this  an  isolated  incident  in 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area?  Because  it 
was  poorly  designed,  proper  borings  were  not 
taken  and  the  money  was  just  thrown  into  the 
river. 

The  same  applies  here  with  these  piles;  they 
do  not  have  proper  engineering  and  pre- 
engineering.  Would  there  have  been  a  50 
per  cent  over-run  on  the  earth  supply  if  there 
had  been  proper  engineering  in  the  first 
instance?  But  it  is  the  practice  of  this  gov- 
ernment—just as  it  is  the  practice  of  Metro 
council  to  rubber-stamp  anything  that  comes 


from  the  metropolitan  department  of  roads, 
so  it  is  the  practice  of  this  government— to 
rubber-stamp  anything  that  comes  here. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  is  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  over-run  on  all  the 
contracts  that  have  been  carried  out  with 
reference  to  the  Don  Valley  parkway  and  the 
Frederick  Gardiner  expressway.  Surely,  by 
now,  even  this  government  should  be  sus- 
picious that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
their  pre-engineering  when  they  are  con- 
tinually out  20  per  cent.  How  much  of  that 
over-run  was  justified?  Well,  I  will  give  you 
an  example  here  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

This  is  contract  R-1-65,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Pottery  Road  relocation  at  Broadview  Avenue. 

Report  No.  17  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, item  33,  adopted  Metro  council,  April 
1,  1966. 

This  was  supplying  and  placing  selected 
earth  fill,  approximately  200  feet  of  36-inch 
corrugated  iron  pipe  and  fine  grading  and 
sodding  of  slopes  for  future  road  alignment 
to  Broadview  Avenue.  It  lists  the  contractors 
here,  and,  I  quote: 

I  recommend  that  contract  No.  R-1-66 
for  the  supply  and  placing  of  selected 
earth  fill  and  related  works  on  Pottery  Road 
for  future  road  alignment  to  Broadview 
Avenue  be  awarded  to  Dineen  Construction 
Limited,  who  submitted  the  lowest  unit 
price  ...  in  an  amount  of  $58,880. 

Then  the  executive  committee  reports  hav- 
ing awarded  contracts  to  Gazzola  Paving 
Limited,  Dineen  Construction  Limited  and 
Sam  Consentino  Limited  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  recommendations  of  the  com- 
missioner of  roads. 

Now  here  are  some  questions  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister. 

This  would  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  a 
small  uncomplicated  contract,  involving  the 
construction  of  a  terraced  sidehill  embank- 
ment with  imported  fill,  with  the  installation 
of  some  210  feet  of  36-inch  corrugated  iron 
pipe  and  sodding  of  the  slopes.  That  is  how 
it  would  appear  on  the  surface. 

Now  would  anyone  expect  to  find  a  letter 
on  file  number  1637,  Mr.  Chairman— 
1637.10— of  the  metropolitan  roads  depart- 
ment from  the  contractor,  Dineen  Construc- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  the  engineering  on  the 
contract  by  the  department  was  poor  and 
that  proper  cross-sections  of  the  original 
ground,  prior  to  the  placing  of  the  fill,  were 
not  taken?  Why  should  the  contractor  be 
permitted   to   get  into  the  position  that  he 
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refuses  to  accept  some  63,000  cubic  yards  of 
fill  figure,  offered  by  the  department,  because 
the  original  cross-sections  were  taken  with 
the  aid  of  a  clinometer  or  hand  level  and 
were  inaccurate,  and  requests  payment  for 
some  80,000  cubic  yards  in  the  absence  of 
proper  field  information? 

Was  agreement  finally  achieved  by  the  use 
of  saw-off  figures  of  some  71,000  cubic  yards, 
which  figure  could  not  be  verified  with  the 
use  of  any  mathematical  methods  in  the 
calculation? 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question?  Would  he  per- 
mit a  question? 

When  he  makes  reference  to  the  depart- 
ment, is  his  reference  to  the  Metro  roads 
department,  or  The  Department  of  Highways 
department? 

Mr.  Ben:  In  this  particular  instance,  I  am 
referring  to  the  Metro  roads  department 
because  I— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  know  it  amazes  me.  I  see 
people  over  there  opening  mouths,  yet  every 
time  they  go  up  to  the  members'  dining  room 
they  have  to  have  a  bib  put  around  their  ears, 
and  they  say  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.    Good  gracious. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.    Order! 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  quoting  from  authoritative 
text.  I  say  the  hon.  member  has  to  be  led  to 
his  chair  because  he  does  not  even  know 
where  he  sits  and  he  says  I  do  not  know  what 
1  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now,  this  disagreement  with  the 
contractor  as  to  final  quantities  for  payment 
can  be  of  great  magnitude  in  the  multi- 
million-dollar contracts— such  as  contract 
No.  R-1-61  for  construction  of  the  Don 
Valley  parkway  from  Eglinton  Avenue  to 
north  of  Lawrence  Avenue— if  proper  field 
information  is  not  obtained  prior  to  construc- 
tion. 

Did  not  the  consulting  engineers'  on-site 
staff  remain  on  the  job  for  some  six  months 
after  R-1-61  was  completed,  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense— that  is  150  per  cent  of  salaries  as 
per  agreement— sectioning  and  resectioning 
to  determine  the  final  quantity  of  unclassified 
excavation  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
contractor?  Did  the  consulting  engineers  have 


field  information  that  would  substantiate  the 
final  payment  figure  of  975,234  cubic  yards 
of  unclassified  excavation  on  contract  R-1-61, 
or  were  cross-sections  of  original  ground  prior 
to  construction  lacking  in  their  field  informa- 
tion records?  Was  not  this  figure  a  saw-off 
acceptable  to  the  contractor  even  after  six 
months  of  additional  calculations  by  the  on- 
site  staff  of  the  consulting  engineers,  who 
were  engaged  to  supervise  the  work  of  this 
contract? 

That  is  an  example  of  poor  engineering  that 
you  are  paying  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  no  engineering.  Either  it  is  engineered  im- 
properly or  there  was  not  proper  pre- 
engineering,  and  you  keep  on  paying  through 
the  nose.  You  have  that  rubber  stamp  here 
and  you  keep  paying,  keep  paying,  keep 
paying.  My  goodness,  we  had  a  discussion 
about  where  the  city  of  Toronto  was  com- 
plaining that  it  could  not  raise  $1  million  to 
nm  special  classes  in  English  for  immigrant 
children.  For  what  you  wasted  because  of 
your  inattention  to  the  details  of  what  your 
department  examines,  you  could  have  run 
that  special  English  class  for  ten  years. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  904  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  all  right.  Those  children 
always  run  off  at  the  mouth  the  way  they  are. 
Now  there  is  another  example— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Oh  come  on  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  not  going  to  give  up,  boys^ 
not  until  you  are  out  on  your  ear  the  way 
you  should  have  been  long  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  think  the 
member  is  trying  to  tell  us  now,  under  vote 
904  section  6,  how  our  provincial  government 
has  been  subsidizing  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  he  is  using  some  examples  to  show  that 
there  has  been  waste  of  funds  or  overflow. 
That  is  properly  under  vote  904,  section  6. 
I  know  it  is  somewhat— 

Hon.   Mr.   Simonett:   Mr.   Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  he  cannot  prove  this.    He  i& 
talking  about  engineers- 
Mr.  Ben:  You  want  to  bet? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  there  are  many,  many 

things—  
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Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  don't  want  him  to 
talk  about  engineers  unless  he  can  bring  the 
proof  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Ben:  Do  you  want  a  wager?  Are  you 
debating  this  in  parliamentary  language?  Is 
the  hon.  Minister  finished?  I  have  been 
throwing  proof  at  you  time  and  time  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  may,  if  the  hon.  member  could  slow  down 
a  little.  You  know  it  would  really  help,  and 
I  am  interested.  If  he  could  at  least  slow 
down  a  little  bit,  or  at  least  maybe  table  his 
Statement  so  we  could  read  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  However  I  think  it 
should  be  obvious  to  any  observer  that  the 
government  benches  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
impose  closure  or  to  muffle  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No- 
Mr.  Ben:  So  I  have  got  to  sneak  in  as  much 
as  I  can  before  they  object  in  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  this  took  place  in  a  parlia- 
mentary fashion  and  the  government  per- 
mitted hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  to 
bring  forth  material  which  is  relevant  to  the 
estimates  before  us  and  is  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  this  province,  then  I  shall  find  it 
unnecessary  to  go  about  twice  as  fast  as  your 
GO-transit  will  ever. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  vote  please,  904. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me  give 
you  another  example  of  lack  of  coordination 
and  lack  of  planning,  and  it  is  the  underpass 
on  Eghnton  Avenue  at  Wynford  Drive. 
Metro  Toronto  council  at  its  meeting  on 
March  22,  1966,  approved  an  overrun  on  con- 
tract R-39-65  for  the  widening  of  Eglinton 
Avenue  East  from  Leslie  Street  to  Jones ville 
Crescent,  not  to  exceed  124.5  per  cent  of  the 
original  contract  price  of  $407,753.28.  This 
overrun  could  have  been  slightly  reduced  if 
the  work  in  the  hands  of  consulting  engineers 
were  to  be  coordinated  with  the  metropolitan 
roads  department's  own  projects.  On  May  7, 
1966,  Metro  council  adopted  report  No.  24  of 
the  executive  committee  which  incorporated 
report  No.  9  of  the  transportation  commit- 
tee, item  2,  which  reads  in  the  minutes  as 
follows— 

•    Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):   Speak 
Up,  we  cannot  hear  you.       '    , 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  where  the  Tories  are  sit- 
ting.   They  cannot  stand  the  truth. 

The  transportation  committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  appended  report 
April  21,  1966,  received  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  roads,  to  wit: 

2.  Engaging  of  consultants  in  connection 
with  underpass  on  Eghnton  Avenue  at 
Wynford  Drive:  Council  on  April  19,  1966, 
by  the  adoption  of  item  2  of  transportation 
committee  report  No.  6  approved  of  the 
construction  of  an  underpass  on  Eglinton 
Avenue  East  at  Wynford  Drive.  Funds  are 
provided  in  item  7  of  the  roads  section  of 
the  1966  capital  works  programme. 

And  then  they  provided  for  appointment  of 
engineers  and  the  appointment  was  subject 
to  the  completion  of  an  agreement  containing 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner  of 
roads  and  the  metropolitan  solicitor. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  not  many  days  had  passed 
since  the  time  this  was  up  before  council 
and  the  various  phases  of  construction  of  a 
long-life  type  of  additional  lane  on  each  side 
of  Eglinton  Avenue  East  at  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Wynford  Drive  underpass  had  been 
executed.  These  included  concrete  curbs  and 
gutters  and  eight-inch  concrete  road  base, 
raised  concrete  centre  mall,  etc.  If  planning, 
design  and  construction  were  more  closely 
coordinated,  a  section  of  this  new  work  would 
not  have  had  to  be  destroyed  at  Wynford 
Drive  last  year,  after  a  diversion  of  Eglinton 
Avenue  East  was  opened  around  the  site.  In 
other  words,  they  put  in  permanent  curbing 
and  road  base,  and  before  you  might  say  the 
cement  was  cured  properly,  they  came  and 
tore  it  out  again,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hon.  Minister  says  "shame". 
I  say  "shame"  too,  because  it  was  this  depart- 
ment that  permitted  this  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  not  just  of  the  taxpayers  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  not  just  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  but  both  of  them  combined.  And 
all  he  can  say  over  there  is  "shame."  That  is 
why  he  is  an  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio; 
they  could  not  trust  him  with  one. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  that  was  unkind. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  and  he  speaks  so  highly  of 
me. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I— 
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An  hon.  member:  Has  the  hon.  member 
many  more? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  many  more,  I  have  a  brief- 
case here  full  of  them.  As  I  pointed  out  about 
some  hon.  members  there,  they  have  one 
deaf  ear  and  the  other  one  is  backed  by  a 
concrete  wall.  And  I  would  say  that  is  a 
concrete  statement,  it  can  be  backed  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  promised 
I  was  going  to  have  answers  to  the  questions 
I  raised  today.  I  previously  intended  submit- 
ting them  in  writing  as  questions  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  but  just  as  the  hon.  Minister 
did  not  anticipate  his  estimates  to  be  up 
tonight,  neither  did  I.  I  have  given  the  Min- 
ister a  series  of  questions. 

I  trust  these  estimates  will  not  be  com- 
pleted tonight  and  I  trust  that  tomorrow  the 
Minister  will  give  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  asked.  That  should  be  more  than 
ample  time  to  get  the  necessary  answers, 
because  he  should  have  them  at  his  fingertips 
—I  am  sorry,  I  withdraw  that,  that  is  not  quite 
fair— but  the  Minister's  department  should 
have  those  answers.  And  if  I  have  impugned 
this  hon.  Minister  in  any  way,  I  want  to  with- 
draw such  remarks  because  he  has  just  taken 
over  this  department  and  perhaps  the  remarks 
would  be  better  addressed  to  his  predecessor 
in  office.  So  any  time  I  have  mentioned  the 
hon.  Minister,  would  he  take  it  to  read  The 
Department  of  Highways? 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  going  to  try  to  answer  all  the 
questions  raised  by  the  member  for  Bracon- 
dale,  I  presume  that  they  will  be  handled  by 
the  department,  but  earlier  in  his  remarks  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  remarks  there 
was  a  tremendous  concentration  and  bias 
directed  very  centrally  at  the  problems  in  his 
own  particular  area.  Coming  from  another 
part  of  Ontario,  I  would  like  to  leave  no 
vacuum  here  when  someone  speaks  in  such 
a  concentrated  way  about  their  own  bailiwick. 

In  eastern  Ontario  we  do  not  have  quite 
the  millions  upon  millions  that  are  being  spent 
in  Metro  yearly  on  roads.  And  in  eastern 
Ontario,  we  do  not  quite  have  the  number 
of  401-type  highways  that  you  do.  And  I 
know  that  the  gasoline  tax  collected  from  the 
great  central  highways,  in  fact  pays  for  these 
highways,  but  I  would  suggest— and  I  sug- 
gest this  to  those  who  come  from  Metro- 
politan Toronto  and  to  the  government  itself 
—that  if  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  great 
highways  build  great  business  and  develop 
residential  use,  which  then  in  turn  require 
great  highways.  If  this  policy  of  concentrat- 
ing on  the  city  of  Toronto  is  continued  in- 


definitely, we  will  be  in  a  vicious  circle  which 
will  never  see  some  of  the  parts  of  Ontario 
that  some  of  us  represent  adequately  served 
with  highways. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  not 
be  mesmerized  by  the  machine-gun  fire  from 
the  member  for  Bracondale,  but  that  he  do 
something  to  break  into  this  vicious  circle 
because  I  can  assure  the  government  and  I 
can  assure  other  members  of  the  House  that 
eastern  Ontario  will  pick  up  and  defiver  to 
this  province,  by  way  of  tax  revenues  and 
other  benefits,  an  ample  share  of  its  burden  if 
we  could  see  ourselves  in  the  near  future 
developing  a  400-class  highway  to  Montreal, 
a  400-class  highway  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
effect  upon  eastern  Ontario  would  be  the 
same  as  the  eflFect  of  401  and  400  on  this 
part  of  southern  Ontario. 

I  did  not  want  to  have  us  concentrating 
too  much  on  the  remarks  of  our  friend,  the 
member  for  Bracondale,  with  his  very,  very 
Metro-oriented   approach. 

Mr.  Ben:  Perhaps  it  is  imfortimate  there  is 
not  more  of  me  because  I  would  then  go  and 
clean  up  the  hon.  member's  riding  also. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  take  it  we  are  still  on  vote 
904  and  I  would  go  along  with  my  colleague 
in  that  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  of  handling  his  file  in  the  short 
period  he  has  had  the  Cabinet  post.  But  I 
would  say  most  sincerely,  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  Deputy  Speaker,  that  when  most  of 
us  in  the  Opposition  put  questions  to  the 
Speaker's  oflBce  that  are  relevant  to  us  here 
insofar  as  highways  are  concerned  and  when 
we  wait  almost  a  month  trying  to  get  answers, 
and  then  I  have  a  question  pertinent  to  high- 
ways here  then  I  think  I  have  the  right  to 
ask  the  Minister  to  answer  these  questions 
now,  not  when  he  gets  around  to  it  because 
he  has  ample  staff  to  do  it. 

He  is  talking  about  spending  $1.7  milhon 
on  a  computer  to  handle  these  things— and  I 
am  asking  just  simple  questions  any  book- 
keeper could  answer.  In  the  last  month  the 
Minister  has  had  a  chance  to  answer  them 
and  he  has  bypassed  them.  I  asked  the  Min- 
ister about  three  and  a  half  weeks  ago:  how 
much  has  the  province  of  Ontario  paid  to  the 
city  of  Toronto— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  under  vote 
907. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  of  subsidies  as 
pertinent  to  section  6  of  vote  904.  How  much 
has  the  department  paid  to  the  city  of  Toronto 
over  the  past  five  years  in  subsidies,  in  sub- 
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way   construction   and   in  highway   construc- 
tion?   I  think  I  have  a  right  to  that  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  member  is  talk- 
ing about  capital  subsidies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  of  municipal  sub- 
sidies and  you  have  $45  million  allotted  here. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  kindly  gave 
us  a  gigantic  volume  here  in  pink,  it  should 
be  in  red,  I  think,  but  it  is  in  pink,  and  it 
says  in  the  foreword  that  he  is  going  to  have 
anticipated  expenditures  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
$153,750,000  as  compared  with  $143  million 
last  year— an  increase  of  $10  million. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  capital. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Capital,  all  right,  but  on  the 
estimates  we  are  faced  with  here  in  the 
House— the  estimates  we  are  asked  to  approve 
as  against  this  statement— we  are  asked  to 
approve  the  estimates  of  $124  million  in  the 
estimates  book,  so  there  is  $29  million  we  are 
not  even  talking  about  tonight.  Now,  when 
you  look  it  up  on  the  page  of  the  depart- 
ment's estimates,  on  page  76  there  is  a  total 
ordinary  expense  of  $124  million.  Yet  you  ask 
us  in  your  guesstimation,  I  would  suggest,  not 
an  approximation,  it  is  a  guesstimation— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   Capital  programme. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —for  a  capital  programme  of 
$153  million.  So  you  are  missing  $29  million 
somewhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know  what  ordinary  expenditures  mean? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I  am  not  a  big  operator 
like  the  Minister  is,  I  would  not  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Well,  the  capital 
vote  is  vote  907. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is— I  think  any  bookkeeper  could  tell 
you  in  the  department— how  much— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Look  at  page  77. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  It  was  explained 
earlier  this  evening  that  most  of  these  capital 
items  were  under  vote  907  and  I  sugges  ed 
to  the  members  that  because  there  were  muni- 
cipal subsidies  under  votes  904  and  9^7,  th^t 
properly  they  should  have  come  under  vote 
907.  But  at  the  time  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
members  of  the  House  to  proceed  with  it 
under  vote  904  because  some  of  the  members 
had  started,  and  this  is  why  we  had  accepted 
it  and  dealt  with  it- 


Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree 
with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  the  member  may  dis- 
agree but  the  chair  is  ruling  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  see  Metropolitan  Toronto 
subsidies  is  in  subsection  6  of  vote  904. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  explain  to  the 
member  for  Grey  North,  that  when  he  is  ask- 
ing for  information  under  one  vote,  the 
assistants  have  the  information  under  that 
vote,  and  if  he  is  asking  for  information  under 
another  vote,  then  the  assistants  would  have 
to  change  to  the  page  under  that  vote.  They 
have  it  categorized  separately  under  each 
vote  and  they  have  the  information  arranged 
separately  under  each  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we 
follow  the  agenda  then.  It  says  in  subsection 
6:  municipal  subsidies  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about;  is  that  all 
right? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Stick  with  the 
votes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  the  figures?  I 
have  asked  and  you  did  not  know  three  weeks 
ago,  how  much  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
paid  the  city  of  Toronto  for  the  past  five 
years  in  subsidies  on  the  subway  construction 
and  on  highway  construction.  I  am  talking 
of  subsidies. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  are  talking  about 
subsidies  from  the  standpoint  of  highway  con- 
struction then  it  would  properly  come  under 
vote  907,  section  1;  if  you  are  talking  main- 
tenance, under  vote  904. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right;  what  are  the  main- 
tenance payments  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
should  rule  this  dissertation  out  of  order  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well  the  members  decided 
to  cover  both  at  the  same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Well  if  they  do 
them  both  at  the  same  time  they  should  be 
separated. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  we  are  talking  about 
maintenance— I   think   we    should   have    that 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  question,  Mr.  Minister, 
from  the  member  for  Grey  North,  is  what  is 
the  maintenance  subsidy  for  Metropolitan 
Toronto? 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Ask  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  the  department 
with  the  miUion  dollar  computer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  estimate  for  main- 
tenance for  Metro  Toronto  for  this  year— the 
estimates  we  are  working  on— is  $3  million, 
and  the  estimate  for  capital  construction  is 
$15  million. 

Vote  904  agreed  to. 

On  vote  905: 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman  on  vote  905— 
in  the  public  accounts  of  last  year— we  are 
talking  about  a  budget  of  $305  million  over 
all- 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  Four  hundred  and 
five  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  that  shows  how  much 
a  person  can  gain  from  these  two  books  we 
have  to  compare.  So  in  the  $405  million,  I 
suggest,  there  is  a  great  area  for  hanky-panky 
going  on  and  I  fail  to  see  in  these  two  books, 
when  they  are  put  together,  any  truck  pur- 
chases at  all.  Would  the  Minister  show  the 
House  where  truck  purchases  are  in  this 
book?  I  am  talking  about  the  public  accounts. 
How  do  you  buy  your  trucks  and  your  cars? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNaughton:  For  cash,  with  any 
discount  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here 
and  have  any  facetious  answers.  I  want  to 
know  the  answers  because  people  are  fed 
up  with  the  way  you  are  handling  this  busi- 
ness. Who  do  you  think  you  are  that  you  can 
sit  there  and  pull  smart  remarks  like  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  I 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  talking  of  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  hands  of  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  public  patronage  and  I  ask  you:  how 
do  you  buy  your  trucks  and  how  do  you  buy 
your  cars.  How  are  they  bought  and  why 
does  it  not  show  in  the  pubHc  account  books 
how  you  bought  them?  Where  is  the  amount 
you  spent?  I  would  like  to  know  that  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  call  for  tenders  for 
these  vehicles  and  they  are  open  for— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  is  it  in  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  under  "equipment". 

Mr.  Sargent;  Well  you  paid  the  bill.  Where 
does  it  show  in  here  you  paid  the  bill? 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  answered 

the  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  let  the 
chair  rule  please?  The  Minister  has  answered 
the  question  by  saying  that  it  is  under  equip- 
ment, item  4,  under  vote  905. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  cannot 
see  it  in  the  public  accounts  books.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter to  table  for  the  House  how  the  trucks 
are  bought,  how  the  automobiles  are  bought, 
and  if  commissions  are  given  to  dealers  across 
the  various  parts  of  the  province.  It  is  time 
that  we  had  a  full  disclosure  of  this  great 
area  of  milking  the  public.  I  am  going  to 
make  an  issue  of  this  and  find  out,  because 
every  day  when  I  come  into  the  House,  I 
wonder  when  my  question  is  going  to  be 
answered.  I  think  it  is  a  contempt  of  Parlia- 
ment that  we  come  here  from  all  over  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  sit  here  and  to  go 
through  every  year  this  exercise  in  futility. 
All  of  us  are  reasonably  intelligent  people 
having  had  a  lot  of  experience  in  municipal 
governments— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  an  over- 
statement. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  did  not  say  you  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  had  better 
believe  it  was  an  over-statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  to  you  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  walks  backward 
with  his  face  facing  the  future.  That  is  my 
assessment  of  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  905  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  provide  that  information  for  the 
Opposition  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
because  it  is  time  we  knew  where  we  were 
in  this  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:   In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's    question,    might   I   read   him   this 
short  statement  from  our  purchasing  policy: 
Equipment  such  as  trucks,  graders,  trac- 
tors, and  so  on,  is  covered  by  a  detailed 
specification  and  is  purchased  by  competi- 
tive  tender.     These    specifications   are   de- 
veloped by  the  equipment  section  and  are 
based  essentially  on  performance  require- 
ments. 

This  is  the  way  we  purchase  this  equipment. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  the  answer  I  want 
to  know.  I  want  to  know  in  detail,  as  a 
member  of  this  ParHament,  where  you  bought 
the  equipment  last  year,  how  much  you  paid 
for  it,  and  if  commissions  are  being  paid  to 
dealers? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Of  course  the  member  for 
Grey  North  realizes  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Minister  to  have  the  details  at  this 
time  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
member  from  placing  a  question  on  the  order 
paper  requesting  information. 

Mr.  Sargent:  For  tomorrow,  thank  you  ver>' 
jnuch. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Just  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  asked  on 
various  occasions  for  accounts  to  be  tabled 
when  there  is  too  much  detail  to  be  given 
in  the  House.  For  example,  we  asked  on 
one  occasion  for  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
to  table  all  the  legal  accounts  and  how  much 
legal  firms  received,  and  he  did  that.  Now 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  has  asked 
that  details  be  tabled  about  the  trucks  that 
have  been  purchased— who  sold  them,  for 
how  much,  and  if  commissions  were  paid. 
Surely  the  hon.  Minister  has  those  records. 
They  should  be  tabled  in  this  House  so  that 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
particularly  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North, 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  those  accounts 
just  the  same  way  as  we  saw  the  legal 
accounts  here  about  two  years  ago.  I  am 
asking  that  that  question  be  answered— will 
those  accounts  be  tabled,  and  if  so  in  the 
next  two  or  three  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  that  was  dealt  with  at  the  public 
accounts  committee  a  year  ago.  There  was 
some  publicity  on  the  matter.  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  to  table  for  the  House  tlie 
whole  process  of  the  purchasing  policy.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  commissions, 
there  are  no  commissions  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  anybody  and  this  is  related  to  the 
policy  of  the  companies  that  supply  the 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Let  us  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  saying  it 
now,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  do  not  believe  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  if  you  do 
not  believe  us  there  is  not  much  point  in 
asking  the  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply    pursue    this    again.     This    was    dealt 


with  exhaustively  before  the  public  accounts 
committee  a  year  ago  when  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  examined  properly  by  the 
public  accounts  committee. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  you  allow  me  to  pursue  this  matter? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  matter  of 
commissions  that  are  paid  on  the  purchase 
of  vehicles  individually  or  collectively,  I  sug- 
gest, is  the  business  of  the  companies  that 
sell  these  vehicles  to  the  government.  The 
government  pays  no  commissions  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Trotter:  The  list  of  trucks. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing just  briefly  to  this  point,  as  I  understood 
it  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  said  these 
things  were  not  apparent  in  the  public  ac- 
counts. As  chairman  of  the  public  accounts 
committee  for  some  three  years  I  would  take 
exception  to  that  statement  and  I  would  sug- 
gest if  we  are  looking  at  the  public  accounts 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1966— if  he 
would  look  at  pages  H42  to  H50  he  will  find 
a  great  volume  of  material  headed  "material 
supplies,  and  so  on."  and  I  would  think  that 
if  he  looked  through  that— 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  page? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Page  42  to  page  50. 
There  are  "materials,  supplies,  etc."  which 
includes  trucks  and  equipment  totalling  some 
$85  million  listed  on  those  pages. 

Well  you  mentioned  trucks  for  example. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  for  all  departments. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  That  is  for  The  De- 
partment of  Highways.  We  are  dealing  with 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  the  public 
accounts.  "The  Department  of  Highways,  $85 
million." 

The  first  name  that  comes  to  my  mind, 
when  I  think  of  trucks,  because  I  come  from 
the  city  of  Chatham,  is  International  Har- 
vester, and  I  look  at  the  public  accounts  and 
I  see  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1966,  The  Department  of  Highways  of 
Ontario  paid  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  Canada  some  $319,704.63.  Now  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  fair  to  say,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  has  said, 
that  there  is  any  attempt  to  cover  up  any- 
thing when  that  kind  of  detail  is  given  in 
these  public  accounts. 
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I  further  point  out  that  at  the  meetings  of 
the  pubhc  accounts  committee— and  I  think, 
with  great  respect  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer, 
it  was  probably  two  years  ago  when  The 
Department  of  Highways  was  examined 
thoroughly  by  the  public  accounts  committee 
—at  that  time  we  looked  at  a  similar  docu- 
ment that  we  have  here  in  front  of  us  in  the 
public  accounts,  and  the  members  of  that 
committee  were  given  the  opportunity,  and 
in  fact  did  so,  to  call  for  vouchers  supporting 
any  one  of  the  figures  in  these  public 
accounts.  The  vouchers  were  produced  and 
the  figures  were  laid  on  the  table  at  the 
public  accounts  committee;  in  fact,  sir, 
the  vouchers  for  the  cheques  were  laid  on 
the  table.  To  say  that  this  government  is 
trying  to  hide  how  it  purchases  trucks,  or 
what  it  has  paid  a  dealer  or  a  company,  is 
simply  ridiculous  and  I  do  not  think  those 
kind  of  remarks  should  go  by  imchallenged  in 
this  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  good. 
I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  thinking  a  wee  bit, 
anyway.  The  fact  is  that  anyone  who  can  go 
through  this  bunch  of— I  will  not  use  that 
unparliamentary  word  I  have  got  in  mind- 
but  this  is  a  disgrace  to  anyone  to  try  and 
find  any  sense  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  not  hard  to 
find. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  to  you,  sir, 
that  maybe  we  are  not  very  smart  over 
here.  Make  it  easy  for  us  so  we  can  see 
where  there  is  X  amount  of  dollars  spent  on 
Chrysler,  Ford,  General  Motors— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  all  there. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Do  I  have  to  search  through 
all  these  to  find  General  Motors?  Why  can- 
not your  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Why  not,  you 
have  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  are  you  paying  your 
men  for? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  suggest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  is  any  hanky-panky,  but  there 
is  a  great  area  for  it.  If  you  have  not,  there 
have  been  lots  of  instances  of  your  govern- 
ment doing  it  before,  and  if  you  have 
changed,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  let  us  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
speaking  to  this   point  once  again,   on  that 


committee  on  public  accounts,  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  members  from  the  oflBcial 
Opposition  sit  on  that  committee  this  year, 
but  in  the  past  we  have  had  on  that  com- 
mittee distinguished  members  from  the 
Opposition,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury, 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  and  others 
and  I  never  got  the  impression  during  the 
three  years  that  the  members  of  the  oflBcial 
Opposition  thought  that  these  figures  were 
presented  in  an  unmeaningful  fashion. 

Certainly  there  are  improvements  which 
can  be  made  and  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee conscientiously,  together  with  mem- 
bers of  the  government  and  members  of  the 
NDP,  strove  to  try  and  present  these  figures 
in  as  meaningful  a  fashion  as  possible.  I 
would  suggest,  through  you  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  that  if  he 
has  suggestions  as  to  how  these  figures  can  be 
presented  to  the  House  in  a  more  meaningful 
fashion,  he  should  convey  those  feelings  and 
those  ideas  to  his  hon.  members  on  the 
public  accounts  committee.  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  committee,  and  in 
due  course  they  will  be  manifested  in  the 
public  accounts  of  this  province.  But  it  is 
not  right  or  proper  to  suggest  that  there  is 
hanky-panky  in  the  preparation  of  these 
figures  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
you  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North,  that 
the  hon.  member  does  great  disservice- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  sit  down. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  —to  his  colleagues  in 
the  Liberal  Party  who  went  over  these  figures 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  going 
to  say  that  I  have  been  amused  as  well  as 
entertained  by  the  ferocity  with  which  my 
hon.  friend  from  Kent  West  rises  to  the 
occasion.  There  may  not  be  anything  wrong 
with  these  figures,  but  you  would  swear  to 
heaven  with  the  defence  that  he  has  pre- 
sented that  there  must  be  a  bit  of  fire  where 
there  is  smoke.  That  was  said  as  a  sort  of 
aside. 

What  I  did  want  to  say  was  this,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways'  estimates  are  now 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  or  of  the  government  have  every 
right  to  question  the  hon.  Minister  in  respect 
to  highway  policy  or  highway  figures, 
whether  relating  to  maintenance  or  anything 
else,  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  it  has 
been  done  time  and  time  again  and  I  hope 
it  will  always  be  done. 
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Now  it  may  be— and  I  will  grant  that  in 
this  case  it  perhaps  is  hardly  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Minister,  new  to  his  department 
and  hardly  aware  that  his  estimates  were 
coming  up  today— that  he  would  not  be  in 
the  possession  of  all  the  answers  to  the 
rather  intricate  questions  that  are  asked.  But 
surely  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Minister 
either  to  answer  the  questions  from  the 
information  available  to  him  at  the  moment, 
or  else  undertake  to  the  hon.  member  who 
asks  the  question  pertaining  to  his  own 
department,  to  get  that  answer  and  to  bring 
it  back  to  this  House  at  tlie  earliest  possible 
moment. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  like 
everything  to  disagree  with  you,  but  I  think 
you  told  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey  North 
to  put  it  on  the  order  paper  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  said  he  had  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  for  heaven's  sake.  The 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
are  now  before  the  House.  What  sort  of  a 
routine  is  it  for  an  hon.  member  to  put  a 
pertinent  question  relating  to  a  department 
whose  estimates  are  before  the  House  on 
the  order  paper  and  wait  for  six  weeks  for  a 
reply?  The  hon.  Minister  is  a  reasonable 
fellow  and  I  am  sure  if  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, with  the  mature  judgment  he  has,  that 
he  will  weigh  the  situation  and  come  up  with 
the  answer;  that  he  will  answer  the  question 
either  now  or  in  the  very  near  future,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  so.  That  is  the  undertaking 
that  I  always  understood  an  hon.  Minister 
would  give  to  anyone  who  asked  questions 
concerning  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  say  to  the  member 
for  Grey  South  that  in  suggesting  to  the 
member  for  Grey  North  that  he  put  his  ques- 
tion on  the  order  paper,  I  said  it  was  if  he 
wanted  the  detailed  information  that  was  not 
available  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  say  to  both  hon. 
members  for  the  Grey  ridings  that  I  repeat 
again  the  position  which  we  take  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  equipment,  and  it  is  all  done 
by  detailed  specifications  and  it  is  purchased 
through  competitive  bidders.  Now  when  we 
get  back  to  the  public  accounts- 
Mr.  Sargent:  —direct  from  the  factory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Direct  from  the  factory. 
I  will  get  back  to  the  public  accounts  that 


you  referred  to,  on  H-45.  I  see  just  one  item 
that  comes  to  my  notice— General  Motors 
products  of  Canada,  $560,643-and  I  would 
take  it  that  is  all  for  trucks  and  this  is  the 
way  the  thing  is  divided.  But  I  can  assure 
you,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has 
so  well  put  this  problem,  that  we  will  get  you 
the  details  of  the  trucks  which  we  purchased 
and  where  we  purchased  them. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  entered  into  this  ques- 
tioning, but  I  have  become  a  little  disturbed 
because  as  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
has  said,  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
is  certainly  defending  this,  and  I  was  not  even 
interested  until  I  started  to  wonder.  The  thing 
I  am  wondering  about  is  this:  Is  there  not  a 
secret  kickback  perhaps  from  the  manu- 
facturer to  the  dealer  which  does  not  show 
on  the  public  accounts,  on  H-45  or  on  any 
other  page? 

I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  has  gone  on  before  in  the  public 
accounts  committee  or  anywhere  else,  but  I 
am  beginning  to  wonder. 

I  do  not  say  there  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  can  categorically 
say  to  us  that  there  is  no  kickback,  that  there 
is  no  commission  paid  to  any  agent  in  any 
riding  with  reference  to  automobiles  or 
other  methods  of  transportation  which  are 
purchased  by  the  government  direct  from  the 
factories. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  can  say  to  us  that  this 
is  so,  I  think  that  everybody  on  this  side  of 
the  House  would  be  satisfied  and  this  will  be 
over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member,  I  can  very  conscientiously  say  that 
The  Department  of  Highways  pays  no  com- 
mission to  anybody  for  the  purchase  of  these, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  arrangement  or 
what  you  are  talking  about  being  done  by 
the  company,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  would 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  pursue  this  too  far.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister is  new,  and  I  do  not  say  this  personally, 
but  I  have  listened  to  what  has  been  said 
tonight  and  I  am  really  wondering  if  there 
is  not  something  going  on.  I  say  only  that 
he  has  not  answered  the  question  directly. 
He  says  that  he  does  not  know,  or  something 
to  that  effect,  but  does  he  not  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  going  on?  Is  there  an  open 
competition  and  bidding  for  these  things? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  stated  that  to  the  hon. 
member  and  I  stand  behind  it;  that  is  just 
the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  par- 
ticular matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  if  he  has  ever  heard  of 
there  being  commissions  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  that  your  ques- 
tions be  directed  to  the  Minister  responsible 
for  this  department. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  been  carrying  a  lot  of 
the  freight  tonight  and— 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  can  deal  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  estimates  when  they  come 
before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways— who  says  that  he  does 
not  know— has  he  ever  heard  of  this  practice 
being  carried  out?  This  is  a  pretty  serious 
thing  to  state,  because  if  you  have  not  heard, 
you  are  about  the  only  man  in  this  House  who 
has  not. 

An  hon.  member:  I  have  never  heard  of  it! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  come  on!  Who  said  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  have  never  heard  of 

such  a  thing  in  my  life- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister 

of  Highways  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  has  already  answered  it. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please.  A  question 
has  been  asked  and  I  have  heard  the  answer 
twice.  Do  you  want  repetition- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  have 
the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  must  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  say  it  again.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  if  he  has  ever  heard  of  this  prac- 
tice- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Order!  The 
question  has  been  placed  three  times  and  the 
answer  has  been  given.  There  is  nothing  more 
that  the  Minister  can  do  under  these  circum- 
stances, except  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question. 


Mr.  Sargent:  He  said  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  talking  about.  I  want  an  answer: 
Has  he  ever  heard  of  this  practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Hanky  on  the  one 
hand  and  panky  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  this  practice  being  carried  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  this  practice  and  I 
have  had  no  connection  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  or  trucks,  in  any  way, 
to  ask  them  anything  about  what  their  policies 
were.  Ours  is  above  board  and  open  for  any- 
body to  look  at  at  any  time.  It  is  on  a  tender 
basis  and  we  accept  the  lowest  tender  with 
the  specifications  that  we  require.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  do  any  more  than  that. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  first 
of  all  that  I  will  accept  the  hon.  Minister's 
answer  and  the  answer  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  and  that 
of  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
situation. 

I  do  recall  having  read  in  many  periodicals 
published  in  this  province  the  situation  that 
pertained  in  Quebec  under  a  previous  regime, 
where  it  was  compulsory  that  persons  dealing 
with  the  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  Ontario. 
Mr.  Ben:  All  right  —  pay  a  commission- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  in  the  House.  Order! 
Let  us  stay  with  vote  905. 

Mr.  Ben:  —where  there  were  commissions 
paid  by  companies  dealing  with  the  govern- 
ment to  salesmen— of  course,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  did  not  stipulate  when 
asking  the  question  whether  he  was  restrict- 
ing his  statement  to  Ontario  or  otherwise, 
and  I  presume  that  the  hon.  Minister  and 
otlier  hon.  members  of  this  House  in  saying 
"nay"  took  the  question  to  be  dealing  only 
with  the  proviince  of  Ontario.  However,  I 
should  state,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Why  would  we  discuss 
anything  else  but  Ontario  here? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  try  to  be  nice  to  those  guys  and 
I  do  not  know  why  I  bother.  I  try  to  be  nice 
to  the  hon.  Minister— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  is  the  matter 
with  you? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Orderl 

Mr.  Ben:  The  fact  is  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  having  read  this— as  have 
most  of  us,  although  it  occurred  in  another 
province— was  justified  in  asking  whether  or 
not,  to  this  hon.  Minister's  knowledge,  the 
same  situation  pertained  in  this  province,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  said  that  to  his  knowledge, 
it  did  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  must  suggest  to  the 
member  for  Bracondale  that  he  is  becoming 
repetitive  because— 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  am  getting  to  my  point- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  We  have 
asked  the  question  three  times  of  the  Min- 
ister and  he  has  given  his  answer  three 
times.  Now  you  have  asked  me  to  try  to 
direct  the  activities  of  the  chair  and  under 
the  circumstances  I  suggest  to  you  that  we 
are  becoming  repetitive  on  the  same  question. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  not  asking  the  question- 
Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
you  not  think  that  the  hon.  member  is  ap- 
proaching it  from  a  different  angle? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  had  not  noticed. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  the 
Minister  the  same  question.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  government  side  would  be  a  little 
more  acute  of  hearing  they  would  have  heard 
my  interjection  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North,  to  the  eflFect  that  I  had  heard  the  hon. 
Minister's  answer  and  my  telling  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  what  that  answer 
was.  So  I  would  hardly  be  asking  that  ques- 
tion again,  and  accordingly,  I  would  ask  your 
indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  905,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  Having  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
had  some  justification  in  putting  this  question, 
I  would  now  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  such  a  practice  has  been  carried  out  in 
another  province. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  stated 
that  what  the  company  does  with  its  money 
is  none  of  our  business,  but  perhaps  it  is. 
Perhaps  your  contracts,  your  tender  forms 
where  you  call  for  tender  prices— and  I 
accept  the  hon.  Minister's  statement  that  it 
is  by  tender,   over   and   above  board— could 


specify  that  no  manufacturer  selling  to  the 
government  under  tender  shall  pay  to  anyone 
any  commission  or  give  to  anyone  a  consid- 
eration of  any  kind.  It  is  quite  conceivable, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  although  none  of  the  hon. 
members  on  the  government  benches  have 
knowledge  of  it,  the  manufacturers  could  very 
well  be  allocating  part  of  the  purchase  price 
paid  by  this  province  to  that  manufacturer  and 
distributing  it  pro  rata  among  their  dealers 
who  have  not  obtained  a  sale  because  this 
government  dealt  directly  with  the  province. 
So  what  would  be  wrong— since  the  hon. 
Minister  says  that  he  does  not  know  that  this 
exists— if  your  call  for  tenders  specified  that 
it  would  be  an  offence  to  pay  out  any  kind 
of  a  commission  to  anyone,  because  we  ought 
to  be  getting  the  benefit  of  the  price  and  no 
one  ought  to  be  receiving  unjust  enrichment. 
I  put  that  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to 
say  there  is  a  very  good  reason,  I  am  sure, 
why  the  hon.  member  is  bringing  this  point 
up,  because  while  we  certainly  accept  the 
hon.  Minister's  word,  the  fact  is  that  you  do 
this  with  insurance  agents  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
would  not  do  it  with  automobile  dealers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  do  it  and  I  will  stake 
my  seat  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  is  no  discrim- 
ination. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  is  certainly  discrim- 
ination. Every  agent  does  not  get  it,  you 
cannot  blame  us  for  being  suspicious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  has 
a  guilty  conscience. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  not  a  guilty  con- 
science, I  happen  to  have  the  proof. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes,  just  try  that  one. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
take  another  walk,  he  looks  a  little  serious 
tonight. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  an  explanation  of  the  $300,000  for 
insurance  and  claims.  What  I  cannot  under- 
stand is,  if  you  have  insurance,  why  do  you 
have  the  claims?  Are  these  two  different 
items? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  item  provides  for 
the  cost  of  insurance  coverage  on  automotive 
equipment,  ferries,  traffic  counters,  etc.,  and 
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bonding   of   employees,   public   liability   and 
property  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gov- 
ernment department  not  carry  its  own  insur- 
ance in  this?  Is  this  insurance  allocated  to 
private  companies  or  is  it  under  the  govern- 
ment's own  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  advised  that  we 
carry  insurance  against  claims  from  other 
parties,  but  we  do  not  carry  insurance  for 
fires  and  damage,  etc.,  to  our  own  vehicles, 
and  this  is  where  this  is  made  up. 

,  Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you 
tp  the  hon.  Minister,  I  can  understand  your 
having  the  insurance  but  why  is  the  word 
"claims"  there  also?  In  other  words,  if  you 
have  insurance,  that  should  take  care  of  the 
claims.  What  is  the  separation  dollarwise? 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  one  item  for 
insurance  and  there  must  be  one  item  for 
claims,  according  to  this— it  says  "insurance 
and  claims." 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Actually  this  may  not 
be  just  the  answer  the  hon.  member  wants, 
but  it  is  money  that  is  paid  to  repair  our  own 
vehicles  which  are  damaged  through  collision 
and  such,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Bukator:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister said  that  when  they  bought  equipment 
they  called  for  tenders.  Is  that  by  pubhc 
tender  for  equipment  or  are  tenders  invited? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonmie:  I  am  advised  that  it  is 
by  invitation,  but  it  goes  to  all  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  province  who  can  supply  that 
equipment;    or  it   can   be   by   public   tender. 

Mr.  Bukator:  It  can  be  by  pubhc  tender 
but  they  do  invite  tenders.  Now,  the  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa  was  accused  of  patronage.  Is 
there  a  possible  chance  that  the  provincial 
government  has  also  had  its  friends  only 
tender  on  it  by  invitation?  Why  I  make  that 
point  is,  the  Niagara  parks  commission  also 
buys  equipment,  but  the  riding  I  am  in,  such 
as  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  tender  on  trucks  or  cars.  So 
if  you  invite  them,  you  would  invite  a  certain 
few,  and  how  do  they  get  on  that  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  buy  these  from  the 
manufacturer,  we  do  not  buy  them  from  the 
dealer.  If  we  are  asking  for  a  certain  make 
of  truck,  we  know  there  are  four  manufac- 
turers in  the  province  that  are  capable  of 
making  that  equipment  and  they  all  get  the 
opportunity   to   bid. 


Mr.  Sargent:  Who  writes  the  specifications 

on  it? 

Mr.  Bukator:  Well,  I  wanted  to  clear  that 
up  because  I  have  heard  it  so  often,  and  I 
thought  I  would  bring  it  out  in  the  open,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  invitations  for  tenders  are  to 
the  big  manufacturers,  and  it  could  be  Mack 
and  International  and  so  on,  is  that  the  way 
it  works?  I  know  perhaps  I  am  asking  the 
new  hon.  Minister  a  question  that  might  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  could  give  the  hon. 
member  an  example:  If  we  want  a  10-ton 
truck,  we  ask  everybody  in  the  province  who 
is  capable  of  manufacturing  a  10-ton  truck  to 
bid  on  it. 

Mr.  Bukator:  That  is  the  information  the 
hon.  Minister  has  from  his  Deputy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  I  happen  to  know 
this  very  exactly,  sir,  because  there  is  a  com- 
pany which  assembles  trucks  in  my  own  home 
town.  They  have  never  been  able  to  qualify 
because  their  price  is  too  high,  and  I  have 
this  story  from  that  man  year  after  year.  But 
it  is  a  fact. 

Vote  905  agreed  to. 

On  vote  906: 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  906,  I  was  interested  last 
year  in  the  House  when  we  were  discussing 
this  GO-transit,  because  there  was  quite  a 
discussion  on  not  being  able  to  take  the 
transit  system  into  Hamilton  on  account  of 
the  cost,  and  that  it  would  be  millions  of 
dollars  extra  to  take  it  that  distance.  We  dis- 
covered after  the  House  adjourned  that  there 
was  a  decision  made  to  bring  it  to  Hamilton. 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  me 
what  the  cost  is  in  bringing  it  from  Burling- 
ton to  Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, we  just  replaced  the  trains  which  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  were  using  at 
present  in  and  out  of  Hamilton,  to  combine 
them  with  our  service.  We  are  not  providing 
a  full  commuters*  service  to  Hamilton  as  yet. 

Mr.  Davison:  Last  year  they  asked  for  only 
two  trains  in  the  morning  and  two  trains  in 
the  evening  and  the  decision  then  was  that 
it  would  cost  too  much  to  do  it.  Is  the  situa- 
tion now  that  there  are  still  only  two  trains 
a  day  coming  into  Hamilton  or  are  there  four? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  are  just  replacing 
what  the  CNR  is  taking  off. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  does  the  hon.  Minister 
mean  by  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  actually  then 
the  system  really  is  not  coming  into  Hamilton 
at  all;  is  this  what  the  hon.  Minister  is  telling 


usr 


Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence:  The  trains  are. 

Mr.  Davison:  Well,  the  trains  were  coming 
in  before.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is,  is 
there  some  new  system  coming  in  to  Hamil- 
ton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  much  superior 
equipment,  faster  operation,  more  comfort- 
able and  everything  else,  for  people  to  use. 
We  hope  if  this  thing  works  out  that  we  can 
produce  more  to  go  in  there. 

Mr.  Davison:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me  how  long  it  will  take  a  person  to  travel 
from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  and  also  the  cost 
from   Hamilton  to   Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
tell  the  hon.  member  that  I  tabled  all  this 
information  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and  I  do 
not  have  it  at  hand  with  me  now.  The  rates 
and  the  timetable  and  everything  were  tabled. 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
department.  I  would  presume  this  was  one 
of  the  important  parts  of  this  department  and 
he  should  certainly  have  this  information  with 
him.  I  would  suggest  that  if  they  have  not 
the  information  then  maybe  we  should  ad- 
journ and  they  can  have  it  for  us  tomorrow, 
because  I  think  this  is  an  important  subject 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  have 
this  information  with  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  information  is  all  available  but 
I  thought  in  tabling  it  here  that  it  would  be 
available- 
Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  one  copy  of  the 
tabled  document. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
the  hon.  members  copies  of  it.  I  can  get 
those  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Davison:  Under  the  system  you  would 
be  able  to  come  to  Toronto  quicker  by  express 
bus,  and  you  would  be  able  to  come  to  To- 
ronto cheaper  by  express  bus  than  under  the 
new  setup.  Is  it  going  to  be  such  a  good 
setup?  Surely  the  hon.  Minister  has  figures  on 
this? 

*  Hoin.  Mr.  Gomme:  According  to  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have,  which  I  say  is  not 
comjjlete,  the  GO-transit  will  make  the  trip 


from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  in  64  minutes, 
the  Gray  coach  bus— Queen  Elizabeth  semi- 
express— is  70  minutes,  and  the  other  bus  line 
is  80  minutes,  so  it  is  a  little  faster. 

Mr.  Davison:  If  you  check  the  schedule  on 
the  express  bus  from  the  terminal  in  down- 
town Hamilton  to  the  terminal  on  Bay  Street, 
it  takes  exactly  60  minutes  because  I  have 
often  taken  it.  What  we  have  discovered 
is  that  actually  as  far  as  Hamilton  is  con- 
cerned we  will  get  no  better  service  than  we 
have  with  the  trains  as  we  have  them  now. 
One  of  the  problems  in  Hamilton  is  that 
your  trains  just  leave  early  in  the  morning. 
Will  there  be  any  trains  through  the  day 
making  connections  with,  say,  Burlington? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  At  the  present  time  we 
are  just  replacing  the  present  CNR  service. 

Mr.  Davison:  I  presume  then  that  it  is  the 
same  scedule  of  times— 6.30  in  the  morning 
and  7.30  in  the  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  do  not  have  the  timetable  here  but  I 
will  see  that  the  hon.  member  gets  that 
tomorrow  because  we  have  them  all  prepared. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Mr.    Chairman,    the    fact   is 
that  we  never  seem  to  change  a  vote.   All  we 
get   is   some    information    as   to    government 
policy  and  motivation- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Not  very  much  of  that  either. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Not  very  much  of  that,  but 
the  motivation  here  is  "go-go"  and  when  this 
commuters'  bill  was  put  through  the  House 
the  capital  cost  was  $7  million.  We  find  out 
that  by  the  spending  of  $7  million  of  all  On- 
tario money,  we  gain  10  minutes  in  a  com- 
muter service  or  rapid  transit  which,  in 
essence,  I  suggest,  was  to  protect  downtown 
Toronto  real  estate.  We  were  told  at  the  time 
the  bill  went  through  that  we  would  be 
asked  to  spend  in  perpetuity  $1.5  million  per 
year  for  maintenance. 

Now,  sir,  the  question  comes  up  many  times 
to  people  who  live  outside  this  great  metro- 
politan area— why  was  not  the  CNR  asked  to 
do  this  service?  Here  we  have  the  Minister 
mentioned  collaborating  with  the  CNR  equip- 
ment, and  all  these  things,  but  they  did  not 
go  to  Donald  Gordon,  of  the  CNR  and  say 
"Will  you  give  us  the  service?"  No,  they 
come  down  and  they  say,  "We  will  spend  $7 
million  in  capital  of  all  Ontario  money  to 
service  a  select  group". 

It  is  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  discrimina- 
ting move  on  behalf  of  the  government,  to 
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protect  downtown  real  estate  in  this  final 
analysis.  When  we  look  closely  at  this  whole 
matter  we  were  told,  when  this  bill  went 
through,  that  we  would  spend  $1.5  million 
a  year  in  maintenance,  and  here  we  have 
a  bill  for  $2  million  this  year  for  maintenance. 
So  I  suggest  that  this  whole  motivation  was 
a  part  of  big  business  to  protect  the  high 
rise  buildings  in  downtown  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  do  you  know 
about  Toronto? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent  such 
stupid  remarks  from  the  House  leader.  He 
wanders  in  and  out  of  the  House  and  some- 
times I  wonder  how  he  gets  to  be  House 
leader. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Order!    I    would    ask    the 
member  to  please  cool  down,  to  avoid  inter- 
jections, and  let- 
Mr.   Sargent:   Well  you  tell  him  to  keep 
quiet  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  906.  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  bill 
you  have  broken  faith  with  us  once  again— 
you  say  to  us,  in  effect,  here  is  $7  million 
from  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  look 
after  one  select  area.  The  motivation  I  have 
given  you.  At  that  time,  in  this  House,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— I  apologize  for  criticiz- 
ing him  when  he  is  not  here— said,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  record,  that  we  will  give  like 
amounts  to  the  rest  of  Ontario  on  the  same 
ratio.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  How  much 
have  you  given  to  the  rest  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  What  kind  of  a  state* 
ment  is  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  a  question.  What  is 
the  answer? 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  have  you  given  to 
the  rest  of  Ontario  in  your  estimates?  Not 
one  cent  for  transportation.  Every  muni- 
cipality in  this  province  is  losing  its  shirt 
on  transportation,  on  the  mobility  of  people. 
They  are  all  operating  on  a  subsidy  basis— 
they  are  all  operating  at  a  loss,  and  trans- 
portation, every  place  on  this  whole  North 
American  continent,  is  a  losing  experience. 
Now,  you  come  to  us  and  ask  the  rest  of 
Ontario  to  pay  the  freight  for  a  service  that 
will  give  mobility  to  people  in  this  area  to 
help  build  70-storey  high-rising  buildings— 
55  stories  downtown.  Vertical  transportation— 
as  we  have  in  these  buildings— is  provided 
free. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  elevators. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  every  other  jurisdiction 
that  has  rapid  transit  commuter  services,  the 
area  which  benefits  from  it  pays  the  whole 
freight  for  it.  In  this  province,  you  are  asking 
the  rest  of  the  hard-pressed  taxpayers  of  On- 
tario to  pay  for  a  commuter  service  to  service 
downtown  Toronto.    We  do  not  like  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  nothing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, against  Toronto  getting  rapid  transit. 
It  is  good.  It  is  great  as  long  as  we  get 
like  treatment  across  the  province.  I  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  Minister, 
that  this  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  justtfy 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  why  he  can  spend 
$7  million  in  capital  and  $2  million  in  per^ 
petuity  for  maintenance  for  a  service  that  we 
cannot  have  in  Ottawa,  Sudbury,  and  across 
the  province.  I  suggest  it  is  a  real  discrimina- 
tion and  that  you  have  not  yet  shown  why 
you  are  half  a  million  dollars  over  the  bill 
as  brought  before  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East.  Perhaps  the  Minister  will  try  to  answer 
your  remarks  at  the  same  time,  if  it  is  on  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Davison:  Well,  it  is  on  the  transit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Unless  the  Minister  prefers 
to  answer  it  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  in  answer  to  the  member  for  Grey  North 
that  I  know  his  feelings  about  this  and  his 
great  interest  in  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents. I  also  know  that  the  member  for  Grey 
North  is  a  very  astute  businessman  and  1 
do  not  think  he  would  undertake  any  deal 
which  he  did  not  think  had  a  fair  possibility 
of  succeeding.  I  think,  if  he  will  recall,  that 
this  GO-transit  system  was  started  as  an 
experiment  for  the  moving  of  people. 

We  found  that  the  costs  of  building  more 
roads  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  were  getting 
very  expensive  so,  I  would  say,  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  started.  I  refer  to  the  member's 
business  ability— if  he  were  starting  any  such 
programme  as  this— and  I  know  that  he  would 
be  the  very  first  person  who  would  pick  out 
an  area  which  was  densely  populated  and 
which  had  the  best  opportunity  of  succeed- 
ing. 

Now  again,  I  say  this  is  an  experiment  and 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  is  going  to  work 
to  move  the  people  in  and  out  of  this  densely 
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populated  area.  In  doing  that,  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  little 
more  road  subsidy  for  the  people  that  he 
represents,  and  I  represent.  I  think  that  our 
experiment  is  going  to  be  something  which  is 
successful,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
say  we  are  doing  it  right  or  we  are  not  doing 
it  right. 

I  announced  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
that  the  system  would  go  in  operation  on 
May  23.  When  the  system  goes  in  operation 
and  has  a  couple  of  years  running  and  we 
gain  some  experience,  perhaps  we  can  pro- 
duce greater  systems  from  it.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  take  it  into  other  areas,  but  if  it  is 
not  acceptable  then  our  experiment  is  just 
something  that  we  have  to  live  with.  But  we 
have  tried  in  the  most  likely  area  that  it  will 
succeed,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  if  we  are 
able  to  make  this  thing  go,  and  spend  less 
down  here,  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  a 
little  more  in  Grey  North. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  will  you  put  in  a  trafiBc 
light  at  Meaford? 

Mr.  Davison:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  item 
three,  where  you  talk  about  feeder  bus 
operations,  where  would  these  buses  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
again,  is  for  part  of  the  experiment.  Now 
most  areas  on  the  GO-transit  stations  are 
now  served  by  bus  or  transit  service  at  vary- 
ing expense.  However,  feeder  bus  routes  are 
being  established  to  serve  the  Clarkson,  Port 
Credit  and  Long  Branch  stations,  to  offset 
station  elimination  at  Lakeview  and  Dixie 
Road.  This  is  part  of  the  experiment,  to  see 
if  we  can  make  it  better. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not think  of  any  reason  why,  at  this  stage  of 
this  session,  we  have  to  sit  past  10.30  in  the 
evening,  but  nevertheless,  sometimes  things 
happen  that  you   cannot  understand. 

This  question  of  the  commuter  system— 
when  it  was  introduced  to  the  House,  I  took 
the  position  that  it  was  a  very  good  innova- 
tion and  I  understood  the  type  of  experiment 
the  government  was  attempting  to  make. 
Certainly  if  it  does  the  job  of  taking  the  cars 
off  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way,  both  east  and 
west  of  Toronto,  it  will  be  of  some  benefit. 
But  there  are  some  questions  that  must  be 
answered. 

If  you  remember  during  the  debate  last 
year,  I  said  that  the  mayor  of  Hamilton  had 
quite  a  habit  of  setting  up  political  strawmen 
himself  and  then  proceeding  to  knock  them 
down.    He  made  a  great  attempt,  when  we 


were  told  we  would  get  no  service  into 
Hamilton  at  all.  He  said,  "I  will  go  down  to 
Toronto  and  I  will  make  sure  that  we  get 
those  trains  extended  to  Hamilton."  He  came 
down  to  Toronto  and  of  course  the  headlines 
were:  Copps  Wins  Battle  with  the  Province; 
Commuters  Extended  to  Hamilton.  What 
we  have  got  is  exactly  what  we  had  before, 
but  just  a  little  more  inconvenient.  Not  a 
bit  of  benefit  for  the  people  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  typical  Liberal  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  You  could  get  your  two 
trains  in  the  morning.  The  last  one  before 
2.55  in  the  afternoon  was  at  7.50  a.m.;  now 
you  have  to  get  up  20  minutes  earlier,  be- 
cause your  last  one  is  7.36  a.m.  That  point  is 
made,  that  we  just  get  nothing  more  than  we 
had  before. 

But  there  are  some  implications  in  that 
change  and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
he  was  aware  of  the  brief  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton  presented  to  the  board 
of  transport  commissioners  regarding  the 
changeover.  The  CNR  will  take  off  their 
four  trains  when  the  commuter  system  starts 
going  on  to  Hamilton  and  the  mayor  went 
before  the  commission  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  in  case  the  trial  run  of  the  commuter 
trains  to  Hamilton  was  discontinued  when  it 
was  found  they  were  not  paying  off.  Would 
they  then  put  the  CNR  trains  back  on?  I 
understand  they  have  not  got  a  commitment 
to  this  extent. 

I  would  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  this  government's  responsibility,  with 
its  interest  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  to  make 
sure  that  this  was  going  to  prevail— if  they 
do  at  some  time  discontinue  those  commuters, 
that  the  CNR  trains  will  go  back  on,  or  the 
Hamilton  residents  are  going  to  be  left  with^ 
out  any  train  transportation  whatsoever.  I 
would  like  some  comment  on  that  situation. 
The  other  situation  is  that  I  understand  that 
originally  they  were  going  to  run  as  far  as 
Burlington,  but  there  has  been  some  change 
that  has  not  been  given  much  prominence  in 
the  last  report  we  had  from  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  it  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  them 
extended  to  Burlington.  Oakville  is  going  to 
be  the  extension  of  the  full  schedule.  We  are 
still  only  going  to  get  the  two  trains  from 
Burlington  to  Oakville.  I  would  think  that 
some  of  the  people  in  Burlington  are  going 
to  be  a  little  disturbed  about  this,  because  I 
feel  sure  they  are  not  quite  all  aware  of  that 
situation.  I  spoke  to  a  couple  last  week  who 
felt  very  happy  about  the  anticipation  of  the 
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commuter  service  starting.  They  would  be 
able  to  come  down  on  the  hour  and  get  their 
commuter  train  from  the  Burlington  station 
and  this  is  not  going  to  be  the  case.  There 
are  going  to  be  the  same  two  trains  between 
Hamilton  and  Oakville  as  there  were  before. 

The  other  question  is,  I  understand  that 
we  are  going  to  have  what  they  call  the 
dead-heading  situation— that  Mimico  is  going 
to  be  the  terminal  for  the  commuter  system 
west  of  Toronto.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is 
going  to  be  east  of  Toronto,  so  this  raises  the 
question  of  how  does  that  train  get  to  Hamil- 
ton to  make  its  first  run  out  of  Hamilton,  and 
vice  versa,  when  it  makes  its  last  run  into 
Hamilton  in  the  evening.  What  happens  is 
they  have  to  run  from  Mimico  into  Hamilton 
dead-head— that  is  empty— and  then  pick  up 
their  passengers.  Then  the  last  train  at  night 
finishes  at  Hamilton  and  runs  back  empty  to 
Mimico  as  the  terminal  point.  There  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  common  sense  in  having  trains 
run  twice  a  day  to  Hamilton  and  back  with- 
out any  service  whatsoever. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  employees  in  the  division  have 
the  right  to  bid  for  those  jobs.  There  will  be 
this  dislocation  with  the  present  CNR  trains 
being  taken  off,  and  they  will  have  to  rebid 
for  those  jobs  on  the  commuter  trains.  The 
man  in  Hamilton  will  have  the  right  to  bid 
for  it,  but  he  will  not  have  the  same  situation 
he  had  before.  If  he  worked  out  of  Toronto, 
he  could  pick  up  free  transportation  from 
Hamilton  to  his  starting  point  and  all  he 
would  miss  is  the  hour  of  his  own  time.  But 
now,  if  he  bids  for  the  job  and  the  terminal 
centre  is  in  Mimico  and  the  Hamilton  man 
exercises  his  seniority  and  gets  the  job,  he 
will  have  to  find  his  own  transportation  from 
Hamilton  to  Mimico  yard  and  get  back  there 
to  Hamilton  at  night.  He  will  either  have  to 
do  that  at  inconvenience  and  cost  to  himself, 
or  else  he  will  have  to  move  to  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  of  course  no  one  has  to  tell  the 
House  what  that  means,  a  man  pulling  up 
roots  and  moving  to  a  new  location  and  re- 
establishing himself. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  should 
have  been  given  some  consideration  by  this 
government.  I  have  not  seen  the  document 
the  hon.  Minister  read  to  the  House  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago.  I  would  like  to  have  a  copy, 
as  to  what  full  direction  the  government  has 
in  regard  to  the  operations.  Is  it  turned  over 
completely  to  the  CNR?  Are  they  going  to 
do  all  the  supervising  and  direction  in  this 
system,  or  is  there  still  going  to  be  some  con- 
trol by  the  government,  so  that  they  would 


have  some  interest  in  the  problems  that  arise 
through  this  changeover?  I  would  like  the 
hon.  Minister  to  answer  those  three  or  four 
questions. 

Then  to  the  bus  feeder  service.  I  would 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  left  with  just 
the  same  number  of  trains— and  if  the  report 
does  indicate  that  if  the  business  proves 
worthy  they  will  extend  the  system  to  Bur- 
Hngton,  that  would  be  the  first  step  of  ex- 
tension in  the  second  or  third  phase— then  it 
would  be  very  handy  if  we  had  a  bus  feeder 
system  from  Hamilton  so  that  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  east  end  could  use  the  new  schedule 
from  Burlington  to  Toronto  by  taking  a  feeder 
bus  in  the  east  end  of  Hamilton  to  Burling- 
ton. These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
arise. 

We  heard  the  previous  Minister  of  High- 
ways tell  us— and  we  argued  about  the  full 
extension  to  Hamilton  last  year— that  the  cost 
to  provide  the  service  completely  to  Hamil- 
ton, from  Burlingon  on  into  Hamilton,  was 
almost  prohibitive.  I  think  he  gave  us  a 
figure  of  $36  million,  if  I  am  correct.  I 
understand  from  some  of  the  engineers  that 
between  Hamilton  and  Oakville  they  have  the 
finest  electronic  switching  system  that  can  be 
found  in  the  North  American  continent.  I 
raised  this  question  with  the  Minister  last 
year  and  asked  him  if  he  would  get  someone 
in  his  department  to  do  some  engineering  and 
give  us  facts  to  ascertain  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion, that  it  is  a  prohibitive  cost,  if  tra£Bc 
justifies  it,  to  extend  the  system  on  into 
Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  hon.  member's  comments  are 
certainly  very  helpful  and  they  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

First  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  board  of 
transport  commissioners  and  the  mayor  of 
Hamilton  being  there,  I  was  at  that  hearing, 
myself  and  the  deal— if  you  want  to  call  it 
that— or  the  award,  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  would  take  over  the  operation  of 
these  two  trains,  night  and  morning.  This 
was  part  of  the  award  that  was  to  be  given 
and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  possibil- 
ity that  the  board  of  transport  commissioners 
will  let  us  get  out  of  this  deal  if  something 
is  not  done  to  carry  it  on  for  the  people  in 
Hamilton. 

The  arrangement,  I  think  from  the  very 
start,  was  that  the  full  system  would  run 
from  Oakville  in  and  not  out  to  Burlington. 

I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  hon.  member's 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  employees  and 
bidding  for  jobs  and  so  on,  these  employees 
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are  under  the  CNR  and  it  is  their  usual  type 
of  bidding.  I  know  that  in  my  own  home 
town,  there  are  men  who  are  railroading  out 
of  Smiths  Falls  and  they  have  to  find  their 
own  way  there  in  order  to  get  their  trains, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  usual  procedure. 

The  CNR,  as  I  said,  operates  these  trains; 
it  controls  that,  but  we  control  the  schedules 
and  rates. 

Then  the  hon.  member  referred  to  the 
costs  of  going  into  Hamilton.  These  were 
figures  which  were  supplied  to  us  by  the 
men  of  the  CNR  and  I  can  tell  you  without 
any  reservation,  that  if  this  thing  is  success- 
ful and  there  is  any  warrant  to  go  any 
further,  certainly  we  will  continue.  As  the 
hon.  member  suggested,  it  is  a  very  likely 
thing  that  first  of  all  it  would  run  ahead  to 
Burlington  and  then  gradually  work  farther 
along. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  raise  another  point 
with  the  hon.  Minister:  In  regard  to  the  ter- 
minal point,  what  was  the  reason  that  it  was 
determined  to  be  Mimico  rather  than  Hamil- 
ton, where  it  would  have  changed  the  whole 
situation,  and  where  they  would  have  tied 
up  with  Hamilton  on  their  last  run  at  night. 
The  Hamilton  employees  could  maintain  the 
jobs  that  they  now  hold  and  they  have  the 
service  yards  there.  Do  new  service  yards 
have  to  be  established  at  Mimico,  or  do  they 
have  service  yards  there?  There  are  service 
yards  at  Hamilton  and  if  the  last  train  fin- 
ished up  there,  the  servicing  could  be  done 
and  the  first  one  could  come  out  in  the 
morning.  This  is  a  move  that  neither  I  nor 
some  of  the  boys  from  the  brotherhood  of 
trainmen  over  there  can  understand— why 
there  is  going  to  be  this  dead-head  trip  twice 
a  day  from  Hamilton  to  Mimico. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  This  was  part  of  the 
arrangement  that  was  discussed  with  the 
board  of  transport  commissioners,  and  again 
I  say  this  is  strictly  an  experiment.  It  was 
felt  that  this  was  the  best  arrangement  and 
only  two  of  the  trains  are  going  to  do  this 
particular  thing.  I  think  you  have  to  give 
us  a  chance  and  live  with  us  for  a  while 
and  see  what  we  can  do  with  it,  and  we 
are  certainly  going  to  do  our  very  best.  You 
will  see,  if  the  thing  is  successful,  that  it  will 
grow;  of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  Then  of 
course  the  employees  would  be  in  the  posi- 
tion where  they  would  be  right  at  home. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  my  speech  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
on  the  Throne  Debate,  I  dealt  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  this  same  problem,  the  prob- 
lem of  public  transport  for  Ottawa.   The  hon. 


Minister  said  in  his  introductory  remarks  that 
he  was  waiting  for  the  results  of  this  system 
in  Toronto  before  doing  anything  in  the  other 
areas.  I  think  this  is  very  unfair  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  wait 
two,  three,  four  or  five  years.  I  think  this  is 
the  time;  this  is  the  year  when  something 
should  be  done  for  the  Ottawa  area.  I  have 
gone  into  that  problem  very  thoroughly  and 
have  done  a  lot  of  studying. 

My  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Russell 
has  attended  meetings  in  Ottawa  regarding 
this  problem  and  I  think  that  a  system  of 
this  kind  could  be  implemented  in  Ottawa 
without  a  tremendous  capital  expenditure. 
It  could  be  implemented  in  1967  and  that 
could  be  done  if  the  government  would 
decide  to  give  a  rebate  to  the  Ottawa  trans- 
portation commission  of  the  amount  that  it 
collects  today  in  fuel  taxes  and  in  other 
taxes  on  the  buses.  I  would  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  something  could  be  done 
in  Ottawa  to  implement  a  system  of  that 
kind  and  at  the  same  time  I  think  The 
Department  of  Highways  could  save  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  the 
super-highways  that  are  being  planned  in  the 
Ottawa-Hull  transportation  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  this  was  the 
opportune  time  to  talk  about  this.  I  do  not 
see  any  other  vote  that  would  cover  this 
area,  but  I  believe— and  I  think  that  this 
matter  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Throne  Speech 
—that  studies  will  be  made  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  people  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  Throne  Speech  mentioned  in 
particular  the  area  of  southern  Ontario.  I 
believe  southern  Ontario  has  the  same  prob- 
lems, but  I  know  that  Ottawa  has  a  problem 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  possibly 
could  speak  about  it  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Haskett)  and  a  solution 
could  be  found  to  this  problem  in  Ottawa. 
If  he  would  think  in  terms  of  possibly  a 
$500,000  reduction  in  fuel  taxes  to  the  Ottawa 
transportation  commission,  possibly  the  prob- 
lem of  public  transport  in  Ottawa  could  be 
solved.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  have  any 
comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  that  the  vote  before  us 
deals  with  this  specific  item  in  connection 
with  the  Toronto  area.  His  question  might 
be  better  answered  under  vote  910,  "Research 
and  Sundry  Engineering  Services." 

Mr.  Racine:  Possibly  the  hon.  Minister 
might  like  to  answer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
be  permitted  to  answer  the  hon.  member  for 
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Ottawa  East?  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell 
him  that  The  Department  of  Highways  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  tax  on 
gasoline.  We  do  not  deal  in  that;  we  just 
spend  the  money  that  is  given  to  us.  Again 
I  want  to  say— in  case  the  hon.  member  was 
not  in  the  House  at  the  time  I  answered  the 
question  put  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North— that  this  is  an  experiment  and  surely 
we  should  have  time  to  see  how  it  will  work 
out.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  grow  and  we  will 
be  of  assistance  to  the  Ottawa  area. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  906: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  was  correct  when  he  said  that  the 
estimate  for  maintenance  when  this  proposi- 
tion was  brought  before  the  Legislature  last 
year  was  $1.5  million,  and  that  it  has  jumped 
to  $2  million  already?  If  the  hon.  member 
was  correct,  that  is  a  very  large  percentage  of 
increase  before  the  thing  even  gets  going, 
and  it  makes  one  very  suspicious  as  to  what 
may  happen  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
advised  that  we  did  not  have  a  figure  in  the 
estimates  last  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  but  the  then  Minister 
of  Highways  gave  a  figure  to  the  House;  I 
remember  it  well.  The  estimate  was  $1.5 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  know 
that  there  has  been  an  award  of  wage  in- 
creases, and  so  on,  to  the  railroads  and  I 
suppose  that  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  consider  that  one  big 
increase,  before  the  system  even  got  into 
being. 

I  want  to  ask  this  question,  too:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  people  of  Hamilton  and  Toronto 
who  will  be  travelling  on  this  railway  are 
going  to  get  exactly  the  same  services— speak- 
ing generally— only  now  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  Ontario  an  extra  $2  million?  Am 
I  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  the  hon.  member  is 
not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  ex- 
plain why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber reahzes  that  all  the  service  that  was  on 
this  line  before  was  the  two  trains  that  were 
coming  in  from  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  not 
say  that  all  that  was  done  was  to  have  them 
taken  over? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  to  go  into  Hamil- 
ton but  we  are  running  the  full  service  to 
Oakville  and  points  that  I  mentioned  when  I 
made  the  announcement  re  the  operation  of 
it.  It  will  eventually  be  an  hourly  service  and 
will  get  down  to  even  better  than  that,  out 
to  areas  which  we  have  described. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  re- 
member, in  the  statement  that  he  gave  to  the 
House  the  other  day,  what  the  cost  was  to  be 
to  the  commuter  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  already 
admitted  to  one  of  the  other  hon.  members 
that  I  did  not  have  that  here,  but  I  will  see 
the  hon.  member  gets  that  because  we  have 
the  schedule  and  the  rates  and  timetable  are 
printed.  But  as  the  hon.  member  probably 
remembers,  I  tabled  that  when  I  made  the 
announcement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  mind  if  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion of  his  predecessor  because  he  is  the 
one  who  laid  this  egg,  I  think.  Being  so 
very  knowledgeable  as  he  was  about  this 
type  of  rapid  transit,  he  had  travelled  exten- 
sively to  find  out  how  other  jurisdictions 
operate  theirs.  He  must  have  known  that  the 
other  jurisdictions  he  looked  at  charged  the 
capital  cost  of  this  to  the  people  who  are 
going  to  benefit  from  it,  it  was  charged  to 
the  real  estate  abutting  on  it.  He  must  know 
that.  Then  where  does  he  get  the  right  to 
charge  this  to  the  general  public  of  Ontario, 
servicing  only  one  area?  Having  spent  the 
money  to  send  the  former  Minister  there,  he 
found  these  things  out  and  he  said,  "No,  we 
will  toss  the  bill  to  the  people  of  Ontario." 
Now,  what  right  does  he  have  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hesitate  really  to  rise  on  this  except  perhaps 
to  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce.  I  think 
there  is  a  little  element  of  confusion  here. 
He  is  looking  at  the  total  ordinary  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  in  the  sum  of  $2  mil- 
lion. 1  think  previous  references  were  made— 
the  estimated  operational  deficit,  and  it  can 
be  no  more  than  a  projection  until  the  service 
gets  into  actual  operation,  has  been  estimated 
at  from  $1.5  million  to  $2  milhon  and  there 
is  really  no  direct  relationship  here  between 
the  item  of  $2  million  for  maintenance  and 
the  figures  that  have  been  stated  before  the 
House,  probably  last  session,  and  even  per- 
haps before  that.   I   am   assuming— the   hon. 
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member  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— this 
may  be  the  reference  he  has  in  mind. 

Now  the  other  suggestion  that  has  been 
advanced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
—and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  Minister's 
indulgence  here,  because  we  were  identified 
with  this  project  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  and  it  is  true,  we  travelled  exten- 
sively and  we  saw  the  operation- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Who  is  "we"? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Representatives 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  and  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  region  transporta- 
tion study. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  hope  that  satis- 
factorily answers  the  hon.  member's  question. 
And  certainly  we  travelled,  in  the  early  stages 
of  projection,  as  far  as  this  rather  new  and 
enlightened  approach,  I  think,  to  mass  trans- 
portation, and  I  think  it  was  a  fair  thing  to 
do.  And  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North,  without  taking  too  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  to  explain  it,  that  the  matter 
was  studied  by  reputable  consultants,  very 
knowledgeable  in  this  field,  that  certain  pro- 
jections were  advanced,  and  that  these  were 
the  original  bases  upon  which  the  early  con- 
siderations were  developed. 

Then  we  went  to  see  the  actual  operations 
of  similar,  if  not  identical,  situations  in  other 
jurisdictions.  But  I  would  have  to  suggest  in 
fairness  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North 
that  what  he  presupposes  here  is  not  an  ac- 
curate statement.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  other 
jurisdictions  the  subsidization,  if  not  direct, 
is  indirect  to  the  extent  that  the  fares  are 
substantially  subsidized  by  the  central  govern- 
ment or  by  the  operating  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  the  same  thing  here,  on 
top  of  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  this  is  a 
moot  question  as  to  how  this  thing  is  sub- 
sidized. The  basis  upon  which  the  subsidy 
or  the  deficit,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it— 
the  operating  deficit,  if  it  is  picked  up  by  the 
government  is  subsidization— is  one  thing,  but 
we  have  tried  to  make  manifest,  on  a  number 
of  occasions  before  this  House,  that  the 
probable  economies  that  will  ensue  to  this 
type  of  operation  against  the  very  tremendous 
capital  costs  of  providing  freeway  facilities 
for  increasing  volumes  of  vehicle  traffic,  may 
well  be  offset. 


If  they  are  offset,  if  the  experiment  proves 
that  there  is  a  resultant  saving  in  capital 
costs— and  I  am  one  who  believes  there  will 
be— then  I  think  the  sensible  thing  to  propose 
to  this  House  is  this,  that  those  capital  savings 
then  become  available  for  the  development 
of  facilities  in  other  areas  of  the  province.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  sensible  approach  to  it. 
And  this  has  been  stated  not  only  to  the 
hon.  member  but  to  the  House  on  many, 
many  occasions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  an- 
swer a  question  at  this  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  let  me  pursue  this  just  a  little  bit 
more,  this  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole 
operational  policy  was  premised,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about  this.  Let  me  point  out 
to  the  House  first  of  all  that  freeway  con- 
struction, interchange  construction  if  you  like, 
to  accommodate  multiple  lanes  of  freeways, 
requires  a  very,  very  expensive  capital  ex- 
penditure to  accommodate  volumes  of  peak 
traffic  maybe  four  hours  a  day.  Now  whether 
this  will  eliminate  that  sort  of  thing  or  not, 
that  is  a  moot  question.  I  doubt  if  it  will,  but 
it  may  very  well  relieve  it. 

If  it  does,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  House,  that  it  is 
with  a  projected  deficit  of  $1.5  to  $2  milhon 
a  year,  a  very  worthwhile  experiment  in  sen- 
sible economy,  the  advantages  of  which  can 
accrue  not  only  to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but 
to  the  entire  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  a  project  like  this  and 
I  think  it  has  been  widely  acclaimed  and 
widely  accepted.  I  simply  offer  that  as  an 
explanation  and  again  to  indicate  to  the 
House  the  premise  upon  which  this  whole 
experiment   or   trial   was    based. 

I  am  optimistic,  frankly  you  can  call  it 
"Go,  go"  if  you  like  around  here  but  "Go,  go" 
it  is.  I  think  it  will  manifest  itself  in  very 
real  economies  and  savings  and  a  genuine 
improvement  in  the  traffic  facilities  of  this 
area.  As  has  been  explained  here,  if  the 
trial  works  out  sensibly,  if  it  proves  to  be  an 
expedient  and  sensible  thing  to  do,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  benefits  cannot  accrue 
to  the  whole  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
most  of  what  the  Minister  has  stated,  but 
the  whole  thing  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  motivation  is  good,  the  concept  is  good 
and  we  all  agree  with  it,  for  the  mobility 
of  people.  But  you  must  have  considered  this, 
and  you  must  have  good  reason  for  turning 
it    down,    with    all    the    millions    of    dollars 
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at  the  command  of  the  CNR,  why  did  you 
not  give  them  the  opportunity  to  spend  all 
this  money  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ontario?    And  secondly,  I  am  not  opposed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member's  federal 
government  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  that  a  statement  of  fact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:    Yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  the  government  asked 
them  to  take  on  this  commuter  service  and 
they  said  an  unqualified  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  a  matter  of  fact? 
I  do  not  believe  this. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  never  even  wrote  to 
the  federal  government,  they  wrote  to  the 
CNR. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  we  have,  in  effect,  on  this 
side  the  Minister  of  Highways  saying  we  are 
going  to  save  "X"  millions  of  dollars  by 
taking  these  cars  off  the  highways  and  giv- 
ing people  the  mobility  through  rapid  transit. 
We  all  agree  with  the  principle  but  we  ask 
you  again,  why,  as  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  says,  why  are  we,  the  outside  people 
of  the  rest  of  the  province,  asked  to  pay  for 
this  service?  As  the  Minister  knows,  in  other 
jurisdictions  this  type  of  service  is  paid  for 
by  the  real  estate  affected,  not  those  500  or 
1,000  miles  away,  but  the  downtown  real 
estate.  These  are  the  people  who  should 
pay  for  this  and  we  ask  you  why  you  cannot 
—all  right,  the  deal  is  set,  we  are  married 
to  it  now— but  why  do  you  not,  in  all  fairness, 
say  to  a  bus  system  in  Kingston  or  in  the 
Soo,  or  in  Fort  William,  "Your  losses  are 
$100,000  this  year,  we  will  pay  half  of  your 
losses  on  the  same  ratio—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  will  be  a  great 
government  you  people  will  provide. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking: 
you  gave  the  people  of  Toronto  a  $7  million 
capital  gift  for  mobility  of  people,  which 
works  out  to  about  $3.50  per  head— 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  No  use  trying  to 
answer  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  a  moment,  you  gave 
them  an  outright  gift  of  $3.50  per  head.  We 
ask  you  to  give  the  other  cities  in  this  prov- 
ince the  same  gift  you  gave  the  city  of 
Toronto.  You  have  given  them  $20  million 
towards   their    subway    as    a    gift,   you   have 


loaned  them  money  —  $20  million,  unpre- 
cedented before  in  loaning  money  to  a  city— 
but  now  you  compound  all  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  say  to  the 
member  that  if  you  think  there  should  be 
studies  made,  or  research  made,  for  some 
other  areas,  then  it  should  come  under  the 
research  vote.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
now  dealing  specifically  in  the— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  in  this  last  vote  here,  I 
ask  you  to  justify  how  you  can  spend  $3.50 
per  head  in  the  city  of  Metro  Toronto  for  a 
total  of  $7  million,  when  you  cannot  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  in  the  rest  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  only  one  station  in 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
that  my  hon.  friend  from  North  Grey  has 
asked  is  not  readily  answerable  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  let 
us  get  home,  out  of  here,  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  time  to  think  this  situation 
over  and  come  up  tomorrow  with  an  answer 
that  is  plausible,  and  one  that  will  fit  the 
situation  in  all  its  ramifications.  Could  we 
not  adjourn— it  is  quarter  after  eleven? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  former  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
very  distinguished  member  of  this  House,  has 
a  good  point.  The  problem  on  the  side  of  the 
government  here,  has  been  to  try  to  find  an 
appropriate  time  to  end  this  dissertation  from 
the  hon.  member  who  has  been  speaking.  It 
has  been  so  difficult  to  find  a  cutting  off  point. 
It  has  been  interminable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  vote  carried? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  something  further 
on  vote  906? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  vote  906,  I  am  prepared  to  move 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions  and— 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  we  have  not  concluded  this 
vote  yet. 

Hon.   Mr.  Rowntree:   What  is  the   trouble 

now? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Look,  we  have  been  expecting 
the  big  push  to  be  put  into  operation  before 
too  long.    Now  is  this  the  start  of  it  tonight? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  want  to  give  the 
Opposition  every  opportunity.  There  is  no 
rush  about  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  obstructing  the  debate— many  of 
these  questions  have  been  asked  many  times, 
over  and  over  again,  and  the  same  questions 
answered  by  the  Minister— if  that  is  the 
way  the  Opposition  wants  to  conduct  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 


The  House  resumed; 
chair. 


Mr.   Speaker  in  the 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  shall  continue  these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.20  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  welcome  as  guests  to  the 
Legislature  today,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  St.  Robert's 
separate  school,  Downsview,  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  Lansdowne  senior  public  school,  To- 
ronto, and  John.  G.  Althouse  public  school, 
Islington. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  tJie 
House  the  annual  report  of  the  liquor  control 
board  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Wednesday,  March  1,  1967 

THE  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY  COURTS 
ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  amendments  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  office  of  a  chief  judge  of  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  who  would  perform 
functions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  chief 
judge  of  the  county  and  district  courts,  and 
the  chief  magistrate.  A  further  amendment 
permits  and  enables  the  orders  for  mainten- 
ance and  alimony,  which  are  now  made  in 
the  surrogate  court,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  judge  in  the  same 
manner  that  orders  made  in  the  Supreme 
Court  are  enforced  by  the  juvenile  and  fam- 
ily court. 


THE    REGIONAL   DENTENTION 
CENTRES  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional  Detention 
Centres  Act,  1965. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  that  the  requirement  that  counties 
entering  into  agreements  for  regional  deten- 
tion centres  be  adjoining,  will  be  removed, 
so  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  adjoining. 

It  also  ensures  that  cities  maintaining  jails 
can  enter  into  agreements  for  regional  deten- 
tion centres  in  the  same  manner  as  counties. 
The  present  provision  requires  also  that  the 
representation  on  the  board  be  two  members 
for  each  county  or  city  participating,  three 
for  the  largest.  The  amendment  leaves  the 
number  of  representatives  to  be  determined 
by  agreement,  subject  to  the  largest  having 
at  least  one  more  than  any  other;  and  the 
members  are  to  be  appointed  from  any  source. 

The  bill  provides  also  for  the  payment  of 
construction  grants  for  regional  detention 
centres. 


THE  MINING  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury)  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Mining  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  bill  is  to  require  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  to  table  annually  in  the  House 
the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each  individual 
mining  company  under  the  Act— information 
which,  in  my  view,  he  now  unlawfully  with- 
holds. 


THE    HIGHWAY   TRAFFIC   ACT 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  require  certificates  of  roadworthiness 
upon  every  sale  of  a  motor  vehicle;  and,  in 
the  case  of  new  cars  sold  after  September  1, 
1967;  also  after  each  repair  or  check-up. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  log  book  in  new  cars 
in  which  mileage  and  repairs  are  recorded. 
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I  have  a  question  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  you  prior  to  the  sitting. 

I  understand  the  Minister  of  Highways  is 
prepared  to  answer  them  because  they  were 
transcribed  from  Hansard  and  given  to  him. 
If  he  wishes  I  will  read  them  again. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
As  I  said  to  the  hon.  member  yesterday,  I 
took  it  as  notice,  and,  as  he  knows,  we  have 
been  busy  in  the  preparation  of  the  rest  of 
our  estimates.  I  have  not  these  answers 
today,  but  I  hope  to  have  them  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs. 

Does  the  Minister  consider  that  there  is 
any  inconsistency  or  any  possible  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  R.  Kimber, 
newly  appointed  president  of  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange,  is  to  continue  for  any  period 
of  time  in  association  with  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  is  "no".  Mr.  Kimber's  appointment 
to  the  stock  exchange  is  as  of  May  1,  as  I 
understand  it,  so  the  period  of  time  to  which 
reference  is  made  will  be  until  March  15. 

It  is  clearly  understood  with  Mr.  Kimber 
that,  during  this  period  he  will  not  deal  widi 
any  matters  where  there  is  any  possibility  of 
conflict,  nor  make  any  decisions  that  would 
be  in  conflict  with  his  new  appointment. 

You  will  understand  that  these  are  transi- 
tional matters  which  must  be  considered 
during  this  period  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  commission  and  I  might  add  that  Mr. 
Kimber  is  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs  view):  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  question  of  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  this  question:  In  view  of 
Mr.  Kimber's  appointment  to  the  Toronto 
stock  exchange,  could  the  Minister  tell  the 
House  whether  or  not  he  has  been  replaced 
on  the  Ontario  securities  commission  inquiry 
into  the  collapse  of  the  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
quiry to  which  reference  is  made  is  a  com- 
mission inquiry  headed  by  staff  members  of 
the  commission.  Mr.  Kimber  has  not  person- 
ally been  conducting  the  inquiry.  The  inquiry 
will  continue  under  the  commission  consti- 
tuted on  March  15. 


Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  the  Minister  said  that  he  would  have 
the  report  for  us  of  that  inquiry  about  March 
1.    Today  is  March  1;  where  is  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  does  not  concern 
this  question;  that  is  another  matter  entirely. 
I  think  I  used  the  date  of  March  10  in  my 
reference  to  that  matter  and  that  report  will 
be  available.  I  was  inquiring  about  it  this 
morning. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  referring  to  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion announced  yesterday:  What  is  the 
remuneration  to  the  incoming  chairman?  What 
was  the  remuneration  to  the  outgoing  chair- 
man? What  is  the  remuneration  to  the  new 
full-time  vice-chairman?  What  is  the  remun- 
eration of  the  continuing  part-time  commis- 
sioners? And  what  will  be  the  remuneration 
to  the  incoming  part-time  commissioner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  There  are  five  ques- 
tions. The  remuneration  to  the  incoming 
chairman  will  be  $30,000  a  year;  the  remun- 
eration to  the  outgoing  chairman  is  $23,000; 
the  remuneration  to  the  new  full-time  vice- 
chairman  will  be  $20,000;  the  remuneration 
to  the  continuing  part-time  commissioner  is 
$6,000;  and  the  remuneration  to  the  incoming 
part-time  commissioner  will  be  $6,000. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question:  If 
Mr.  Kimber  had  been  offered,  or  anticipated 
that  the  remuneration  would  be  $30,000, 
would  he  not  have  stayed  in  the  position  of 
chairman  of  the  securities  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  could  not  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education:  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  director  of  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum  that  the  museum  is  losing  top  staff 
because  they  do  not  have  the  equipment  with 
which  to  work,  can  the  government  include 
some  special  assistance  for  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum  in  its  1967  budget? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  understands  that  the  require- 
ments for  the  ROM  for  1967-1968  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  on  university  affairs 
as  part  of  the  general  submission  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  I  am  instructed  that  the 
committee  gave  separate  consideration  to  the 
museum  budget— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  be  the 
Minister's  committee  on  university  affairs,  not 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  this  is  the  committee 
on  university  affairs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  the  committee  of  the 
Legislatvire? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  the  committee  on 
university  affairs  gave  separate  consideration 
to  the  museum  budget  and  recommended  a 
grant  of  $1.9  milHon  for  the  next  academic 
year.  This  represents  an  increase  of  close  to 
$500,000  over  the  previous  session.  The 
government  accepted  the  committee  recom- 
mendation in  this  regard,  as  it  did  for  all 
other  institutions  whose  submissions  were 
considered.  I  think  it  is  the  desire,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  committee  to  deal  with  all 
universities  and  their  related  institutions  as 
equitably  as  they  can.  I  would  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  chairman  to  have  the  com- 
mittee reconsider  the  museum's  problem  but 
I  can  only  tell  the  House  that  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  The  recommenda- 
tion is  $500,000  more  than  last  year  and  this 
total  was  accepted  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Supplementary  to  that,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Minister  knows  that  when 
he  talks  about  treating  the  universities  in  a 
fair  way  he  is  very  sincere;  but  he  may  have 
forgotten  that  none  of  the  other  universities 
have  an  institution  like  the  Royal  Ontario 
museum  depending  on  their  decisions.  Would 
the  Minister  consider  making  a  grant  directly 
to  the  museum,  bypassing  the  university,  so 
that  this  very  important  institution  in  the 
province  can  be  kept  up  to  its  proper  status? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  think  that  if  there  were  any  recon- 
sideration it  would  still  be  a  very  intelligent 
way  to  proceed  to  pay  the  money  through 
the  University  of  Toronto  because  it  is 
designated  for  the  ROM. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Transport.  In  view  of  the  disclosure  at  an 
inquest  in  Vandorf,  that  a  car  involved  in 
an  accident  in  which  two  men  died  had  been 
declared  unsafe  and  ordered  off  the  road, 
what  steps  does  the  Minister  intend  to  take 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  unfortunate 
result? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  inquest  is  completed 
and  the  coroner's  jury  has  reported  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  comment. 


Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  How  many  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Cabinet  during  the 
last  ten  years  to  have  decisions  of  the  On- 
tario municipal  board  reversed  in  respect  to 
the  rezoning  of  land? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  matters  of  this  kind  are 
dealt  with  by  petition  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  and  therefore  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  answer  this  question.  But, 
by  way  of  attempting  to  be  of  assistance  to 
the  hon.  member,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  him  that  his  question  should  be  directed  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales).  I  understand  he  is  not 
here  but  perhaps  I  could  read  it  and  it  would 
be  taken  as  notice:  In  view  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Jacob  Finkelman,  QC,  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  public  service  staff  rela- 
tions board  in  Ottawa,  when  does  the  Min- 
ister intend  to  appoint  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  labour  relations  board? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions,  the  first  one 
to  the  Minister  of  Education:  Can  the  Min- 
ister assure  the  House  that  revisions  of 
POSAP  will  be  made  available  within  the 
next  six  weeks,  before  students  begin  to 
disperse  for  the  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  A  very  brief  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  "yes",  but  I  might  expand 
on  that  a  little  bit.  The  alterations  to  the 
student  award  programme  are  now  in  the 
process  of  finalization.  There  have  been  con- 
sultations with  the  representatives  of  ORCUS 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlet  and 
the  other  forms.  It  is  our  hope  to  have  them 
ready  by  this  month,  perhaps  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  so  that  the  new  forms  and  all  the 
information  will  be  available  to  the  students 
well  before  they  will  be  leaving  for  their 
summer  vacations  or  terms  of  employment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  Can  the  Minister  provide  me,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  debate  in  the  agricultural  esti- 
mates, with  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  producers  to  whom  fluid  milk  quotas 
were  transferred  after  quotas  were  unfrozen 
last  April? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture  and   Food):     Mr.    Speaker,   in  reply  to 
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the  question,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  be  good  enough  to  favour  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  he  said  he  would 
send  to  me  that  had  been  addressed  to  him 
in  this  very  matter.  If  he  would  I  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  it  further  with  the  milk 
commission  and  the  milk  marketing  board. 
The  matter  has  been  under  review  and  the 
agriculture  and  food  estimates  have  been 
supplied  to  both  the  commission  and  the 
milk  marketing  board.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion and  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
on  the  whole  matter.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  give  me  that  letter  and  I 
would  undertake  that  we  would  try  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  answers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
are  confusing  the  letter.  Perhaps  not,  sir; 
maybe  it  is  the  letter  the  Minister  is  referring 
to  that  was  written  by  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Glengarry  milk  committee  carried  in 
the  January  5  issue  of  the  Glengarry  News 
readily  available  in  our  library.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy  if  you  so  desire. 

In  it  there  is  an  indication  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  indicated  that  he  would 
make  the  list  of  them  available.  I  will  send 
the  Minister  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Right.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall),  but  I  understand  the 
House  leader  is  going  to  answer  it.  It  is  in 
seven  parts:  How  many  university  students 
were  selected  to  act  as  hosts  at  the  Ontario 
pavilion  at  Expo?  How  many  were  male  and 
how  many  female?  How  many  were  bi- 
lingual? Who  made  the  selections?  What 
were  the  qualities  and  aptitudes  that  were 
considered  essential?  Did  any  students  of 
Laurentian  University  apply?  If  so,  were 
any  selected  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
through  illness,  I  have  the  answer  which  his 
department  and  his  oflBce  have  given  me. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  there 
were  some  2,000  applicants,  of  whom  there 
were  48  university  students;  26  female,  22 
male. 

The  next  question  here  was  how  many 
were  bilingual:  26  female  and  15  male,  the 
languages  being  French  and  English.  Other 
languages  spoken  were,  Ukrainian,  Polish, 
Russian,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Swedish, 
Hungarian,  Hebrew  and  hand  alphabet. 


The  fourth  question— who  made  the 
selection— it  was  accomplished  by  a  panel  of 
four  interviewers  from  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development's  special  projects 
and  planning  branch. 

The  fifth  item:  What  were  the  qualities  and 
aptitudes  that  were  considered  essential?  The 
following  seven  points  were  considered  as 
important:  whether  an  Ontario  resident; 
education,  grade  13  is  the  minimum;  age, 
preferably  20  to  26;  languages,  an  asset  not 
a  requirement;  personality;  experience,  either 
working  or  travelling;  appearance;  and 
enthusiasm. 

Sixth  question:  Did  any  students  of  Lauren- 
tian University  apply?  Answer,  "yes".  The 
panel  of  four  interviewers  flew  to  Sudbury 
to  see  all  those  who  had  applied;  77  had 
applied  by  correspondence— 50  came  to  the 
interviews,  27  did  not  appear. 

Seventh  question:  If  so,  were  any  selected? 
And  the  answer:  eight  girls  were  recom- 
mended for  restaurant  positions.  Miss  Valen- 
tina  Schipilow  of  Laurentian  University  was 
hired.  No  others  were  hired  from  Lauren- 
tian University,  on  the  basis  of  the  over  2,000 
applicants,  and  no  one  from  Laurentian 
qualified. 

However,  Marilyn  Colgrove,  a  Sudbury 
resident  attending  University  of  Toronto  was 
hired  as  a  hostess.  Terrence  Tyers,  a  Callan- 
der resident,  attending  Carlcton  University, 
was  hired  as  a  host;  and  Jocelyn  Cote,  a 
North  Bay  resident,  attending  St.  Patrick's 
college  in  Ottawa,  was  hired  as  a  hostess. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  to  go  away  from  that 
town  to  get  any  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  reference  to  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  who  became  ill 
yesterday  afternoon?  The  problem  was 
diagnosed  as  appendicitis.  He  was  operated 
on  this  morning  and  is  making  good  progress. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  this  long 
outstanding  question  to  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways, and  will  now  ask  it.  Has  a  casual  pay- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  $360,000  been 
made  to  the  city  of  Sudbury;  or,  if  not,  is  it 
about  to  be  made?  What  is  the  statutory 
authority  for  this  payment?  Is  this  payment 
connected  with  the  Brady  Street  underpass? 
May  the  council  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  use 
the  moneys  for  lawful  purposes  within  their 
own  discretion? 

Specifically,  is  there  any  legal  bar  pro- 
hibiting the  council  from  using  the  moneys 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ramsey  Lake  road 
to  the  university? 
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If  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is 
in  the  affirmative,  then  is  any  financial  assist- 
ance contemplated  by  the  Minister  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Ramsey  Lake  road? 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  brought 
the  answer  to  this  question  about  four  days 
in  a  row.  I  got  no  notice  from  your  office 
that  it  was  to  be  asked  today,  so  I  do  not 
have  the  answers  here;  but  I  have  them 
ready.  I  did  have  them  in  the  House,  as  I 
say,  four  days  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  Minister  would 
answer  them  tomorrow,  whether  the  member 
is  here  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  notice  that  we  have,  in 
the  west  gallery,  a  school  which  I  omitted, 
St.  Margaret's  school,  Toronto;  we  also  wel- 
come them  here  today. 

The  member  for  St.  David. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  should  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  this 
is  St.  David's  day.  This  is  the  national  day 
of  Wales,  as  I  think  you  all  know.  It  was 
named  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint  and  is 
celebrated  every  year  of  March  1. 

The  flag  of  Wales  flies  today  at  Toronto's 
city  hall,  in  tribute  to  the  Welsh  pioneers  of 
this  country,  for  the  role  they  played  in  the 
history  of  our  city,  our  province  and  our 
country. 

On  this  occasion,  especially  in  this  Cen- 
tennial year  of  1967,  I  know  that  all  hon. 
members  will  wish  to  join  with  me,  as  the 
member  for  St.  David  riding,  in  sending  greet- 
ings to  the  Welsh  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fifth  order;  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in 
the   chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

HIGHWAYS 

(Continued) 
Vote  906  agreed  to. 

On  vote  907: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  it  was  back  on  vote  901  that  I  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  matter  with  the  Minister 
which  you  suggested  to  me  should  possibly 
be  deferred  to  this  vote. 


This  relates  to  the  question  of  paying  pro- 
vincial subsidies  for  the  construction  of  sub- 
ways. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
take  any  great  amount  of  time  to  set  forth  the 
rationale  of  a  programme  of  subsidization  of 
subway  construction.  The  government  now 
subsidizes  highway  construction  by  munici- 
palities to  a  quite  substantial  amount,  in  the 
amount  actually  of  50  per  cent  for  munici- 
pahties  other  than  cities,  and  also  50  per  cent 
for  the  municipality  of  Metro  Toronto  and  the 
boroughs  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Last  night  we  had  what  I  thought  was  quite 
a  convincing  and  rational  explanation  of  the 
subsidization  which  the  government  plans  to 
undertake  with  regard  to  the  GO-transit 
system.  The  argument  which  the  government 
put  forth,  and  with  which  I  entirely  agree— it 
is  not  a  new  argument  of  course,  it  has  been 
put  forth  on  both  sides  of  this  House  many 
times  in  the  past— is  that  by  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system,  such  as  the  GO  system,  it  is 
possible,  we  hope  at  any  rate,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  expenditures  that  will  be  necessary 
for  high-speed  expressways.  Since  high-speed 
expressways  are  extremely  expensive  proposi- 
tions, it  is  considered  that  to  put  some  money 
into  improving  mass  transportation  facilities 
would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  people  of  the 
province  in  the  long  run. 

This  argument  surely  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  development  of  subways  in  this 
metropolitan  area,  as  a  means  of  transporting 
large  masses  of  people.  To  the  extent  that  we 
can  develop  an  efficient  system  of  subway 
construction  it  will  be  less  necessary  for  us  to 
go  in  for  expressway  construction. 

The  government  at  the  present  time,  as  we 
all  know,  subsidizes  expressway  construction 
in  the  municipality  of  Metro  Toronto  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost.  As  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  no  consistent  policy  with  respect 
to  subway  construction  at  all.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  most  short-sighted  on  its  part.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  even  using  due 
prudence  and  economy  with  regard  to  the 
expenditure  of  its  own  funds. 

The  fact,  that  is  subsidizes  expressway  con- 
struction to  the  tune  of  50  per  cent,  whereas 
it  does  not  subsidize  subway  construction  at 
all  on  any  regular  basis,  naturally  creates  an 
incentive  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  to 
emphasize  expressway  construction  in  its 
capital  programmes.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
costly  way  of  doing  it.  It  will  cost  the  muni- 
cipality more  in  the  long  run,  it  will  cost  the 
government  more  in  the  long  run,  on  the  basis 
of  essentially  the  arguments  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  put  forth  last  night  with  regard 
to  the  "Go-Go"  transit. 
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Prior  to  the  last  provincial  election  the  gov- 
ernment, after  having  flatly  refused  to  even 
consider  subway  construction  as  a  legitimate 
field  of  subsidization  in  the  general  trans- 
portation field— for  years  it  flatly  refused  to  do 
that— announced  that  it  would  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  construction  of  the  east-west 
subway  in  Toronto,  which  was  then  just  due 
to  get  under  way.  At  that  time,  as  I  recall  it, 
it  agreed  to  contribute  not  50  per  cent  as  it 
was  doing  in  the  case  of  expressways,  but  25 
per  cent,  for  the  actual  construction  of  the 
right-of-way.  It  did  not  contribute  anything 
to  the  rolling  stock,  which  is  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  subway;  my  recollection  is  that 
it  was  restricted  exclusively  to  the  digging  of 
the  hole  and  the  laying  of  the  tracks  and  that 
is  about  as  far  as  it  went. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  was  a 
welcome  announcement  as  far  as  the  people 
of  Toronto  were  concerned;  but  it  was  still  a 
very  niggardly  and  shortsighted  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  restrict  the  sub- 
sidization to  25  per  cent  or  whatever  the 
precise  figure  was.  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was 
exactly  25  per  cent,  but  it  was  somewhere 
in  that  range;  it  certainly  was  a  lot  less 
than  50. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  an  another  election 
in  the  offing  we  may  very  soon  get  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  the  government 
will  make  another  contribution  to  subway  con- 
struction in  Toronto.  As  the  government 
knows,  the  municipality  of  Metro  Toronto  is 
now  actively  engaged  in  considering  plans  to 
extend  the  Yonge  Street  subway  a  substantial 
distance  to  the  north.  It  is  also  faced  witli 
the  necessity  of  building  other  lines. 

As  far  as  I  know,  firm  decisions  have  not 
as  yet  been  made  as  to  where  the  other 
lines  will  go,  but  the  Spadina  subway  has 
been  under  consideration.  There  is  also  con- 
sideration being  given  to  subway  construction 
on  Queen  Street.  Both  of  these  projects,  I 
think,  are  urgently  needed,  but  at  any  rate, 
leaving  aside  long-term  programmes  for  the 
moment,  we  urgently  need  an  extension  to 
the  Yonge  Street  subway.  This  is  now  being 
pursued  actively  and  I  believe  Metro  has  in 
mind  that,  as  soon  as  the  east-west  subway 
is  completed  for  the  full  length  that  is 
planned,  it  will  proceed  with  the  other  one. 

As  I  say,  this  government  does  not  seem 
to  act  unless  there  is  an  election  in  the  oflBng, 
so  I  am  hoping  that  with  an  election  in  the 
offing  we  will  get  an  announcement  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  one  that  we  got  during 
the  election  campaign  of  1963;  but  I  hope  it 
will  be  more  generous.  I  hope  it  will  be  more 
than   25  per   cent;   I  hope   there  will  be   at 


least  a  50  per  cent  contribution  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  extension  of  the  Yonge  Street 
line.  I  believe  something  along  that  line  is 
certain  to  happen,  in  view  of  the  way  this 
government  operates  in  developing  policies; 
unless  it  is  that  the  government  has  now 
written  off  the  Toronto  area  and  figures  that 
most  of  the  Tory  members  there  are  going 
to  go  down  the  drain  anyway  and  therefore 
there  is  no  need  to  try  to  bribe  the  electorate 
in  this  way. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  The  hon.  member  is  going  down 
voluntarily. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Or  at  least  there  is  no  future 
in  bribing  the  electorate  in  this  way.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  the  govern- 
ment would  remove  this  from  the  area  of 
election  bribery.  I  think  that  it  should 
announce  a  long-term  policy  of  dealing  with 
subway  construction  on  the  same  level, 
essentially,  as  expressway  construction.  I  can- 
not see  how  the  government  could  conceiv- 
ably argue  against  the  proposition  since  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  every  dollar  invested  in 
subway  construction  will  save  tens  of  dollars 
in  expressway  construction.  Sheer  regard 
for  the  economical  use  of  the  province's  and 
the  municipality's  money  would  lead  to  that 
policy. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Minister  is  not 
prepared  to  make  any  major  policy  statement 
on  this  matter  at  this  moment.  I  would  hope, 
however,  sir,  that  the  government  will  now 
consider,  after  all  these  years  of  evasion,  sub- 
sidization of  subway  construction  as  a  per- 
manent programme  and  would  lay  down  a 
policy  with  regard  to  it  as  to  precisely  what 
it  will  subsidize  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
will  do  so. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  urge  upon  the 
government  that  it  should  consider  50  per 
cent  for  not  only  the  right-of-way  and  the 
track,  but  for  the  rolhng  stock  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  stations  and  the  escalators  and  all 
the  other  capital  equipment  that  is  essential 
to  the  operation  of  a  subway.  It  seems  to  me, 
ff  you  are  going  to  subsidize,  that  you  should 
subsidize  what  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
subway  as  a  going  concern.  Certainly  sub- 
ways should  get  exactly  the  same  considera- 
tion as  expressways.  Indeed,  I  think  there  is 
even  an  argument  for  saying  that  they  should 
be  given  more  favourable  treatment  than  ex- 
pressways just  for  the  reason  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  the  more  economical  way  of  doing 
it  and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
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encourage    the    municipality    to    lay    major 
stress  on  subway  construction. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  put  these  two  questions  before  the  Min- 
ister: First,  can  we  expect,  at  least  as  an 
attempt  to  bribe  the  electorate,  the  govern- 
ment to  have  some  sort  of  a  goodie  with  re- 
gard to  subway  construction  to  be  announced 
during  the  coming  election  campaign?  Second, 
and  more  important,  when  can  we  hope  that 
the  government  may  be  prepared  to  make  a 
full-scale  statement  on  this  problem  in  all  its 
ramifications,  and  announce  a  long-term  pro- 
gramme rather  than  simply  an  election  bribe, 
on  this  important  matter? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Comme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  answer 
the  question  after  the  way  the  hon.  member 
put  it;  but,  just  to  show  him  that  really  it  is 
not  an  election  bribe,  last  year  we  contributed 
$6  million  to  the  subway  construction. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  was  the  policy  not 
announced  before  the  last  election?  It  was 
announced  during  the  actual  election  cam- 
paign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  carried  out  our 
policy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  give  you  credit,  you  did 
not  weasel  out  afterwards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Right.  Well,  the  other 
tiling  I  wanted  to  say  is:  It  happens  we  have 
been  asked  for  a  commitment  when  they 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  it.  In  our  esti- 
mates this  year  we  are  setting  up  an  amount 
of  $4  million,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
honour  the  commitment  that  we  were  asked 
for.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  member 
that  the  percentage  is  not  25,  but  SSVs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  All  right.  I  will  accept  these 
two  points  on  that.  I  accept  the  correction. 
I  had  not  remembered  the  precise  percentage 
but,  if  it  is  on  the  basis  of  Toronto  streets 
rather  than  Metro  highways  that  the  sub- 
sidization is  being  given— and  I  really  cannot 
see  any  logic  in  that  at  all— I  think  it  should 
be  50  per  cent. 

To  pursue  the  other  part  of  the  Minister's 
answer,  Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
any  expenditures  that  are  now  being  made 
are  in  pursuance  of  the  pledge  made  during 
the  course  of  his  1963  election  campaign? 
It  relates  only  to  the  east-west  subway,  the 
Danforth-Bloor  subway;  am  I  right  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes,  at  the  time  it  is 
only  to  the  east-west  subway,  but  we  have 


legislation  being  prepared  which  will  permit 
us  to  assist  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  assistance  be  available 
both  in  regard  to  Yonge  Street  and  in  all 
further  subway  construction  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  is  a  little  too  broad 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  point  I  am  getting  at.  The  Minister  says 
that  they  have  legislation  prepared.  I  take  it 
that  it  is  not  on  the  books  but  is  just  in  pre- 
paration and  will  be  brought  in.  Or  is  it  on 
the  books? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  will  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  have  legislation  which 
will  be  brought  in  which  will  authorize  tliem 
to  make  another  election  bribe  just  before 
the  next  election.  That  will  relate  to  the 
north-south  line.  But  what  I  am  suggesting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  tliat  we  should  have  an 
announcement  from  the  Minister  as  to  a 
rational,  coherent  and  permanent  policy.  The 
government  has  a  policy  with  regard  to  the 
subsidization  of  municipal  roads,  highways 
and  streets.  I  think  that  policy  may  be  subject 
to  criticism  on  details,  but  at  least  it  is  a 
permanent  policy  governed  by  regulations 
and  the  municipalities  can  claim  the  sub- 
sidies provided  in  the  regulations  as  a  matter 
of  right,  as  I  think  they  should.  I  certainly 
do  not  criticize  the  policy  in  its  broad  prin- 
ciples. I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  government  should  adopt  a  similar  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  expressway  con- 
struction; that  is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

It  it  is  bringing  in  legislation,  I  welcome 
the  information,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  it 
should  use  that  legislation  as  the  basis  for  a 
permanent,  rational  policy  on  subway  con- 
struction and  that  it  should  be  prepared  to 
announce  its  policy  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
fact,  I  would  say  immediately.  At  any  rate, 
it  should  announce  it,  and  it  should  put  it  in 
regulations  so  that  a  municipality  will  then 
know  precisely  where  it  stands. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  should  not  have  to 
be  in  the  position  that  it  has  to  wait  for  each 
election  before  it  can  get  any  assistance  for 
any  of  its  subway  projects.  It  should  be  able 
to  plan  for  the  future  on  the  basis  of  a  firm 
policy  commitment  by  the  government  apply- 
ing to  the  whole  problem,  and  not  just  to  each 
segment  of  the  problem  which  happens  to 
come  to  the  fore  at  election  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Etobicoke. 
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Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  some  comments 
on  highway  expropriation.  Would  this  be 
more  suitable  under  vote  909  or  under  vote 
907? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  expropriations? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  connection  with  prop- 
erties and  acquisitions  of  properties,  we  dealt 
with  this  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening 
under  the  main  vote;  but  we  do  have  a 
specific  vote  909. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  some  com- 
ments from  the  Minister.  The  Minister  is 
aware  that  we  have,  in  our  area  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  need  for  the  study  of  urban  traflBc. 
I  believe  that,  technically,  it  is  the  city's 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  results  are 
brought  forth  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
time  given  was  October,  it  is  now  into  March, 
and  I  believe  that  the  latest  results  will  now 
appear  in  April. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  west  end  of  our  city  we  have 
some  large  industrial  manufacturing  firms. 
We  have  purchased  another  300  acres  for 
future  industrial  development  and  we  are 
getting  tied  up,  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  new  access  roads  to  Highway  401. 

I  believe  that  there  are  roads  at  present 
that  could  be  extended  to  facilitate  the  traffic 
of  trucks  and  transports  and  so  on,  to  401, 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could  have 
some  earlier  recognition  of  this  problem 
rather  than  wait  on  this  study.  I  say  this 
because,  some  ten  years  ago— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  the  member 
would  excuse  an  interjection.  If  the  study 
is  before  the  department,  it  would  be  under 
research  vote  910,  and  I  think  the  Minister 
would  have  all  the  information  under  that 
vote. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  study 
does  not  come  directly;  it  comes  under  the 
city.    I  was  just  giving  the  background. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
the  late  Mr.  Siddal  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  up  to  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  townships  and  the  city  in  my  area  to 
discuss  this  very  problem.  He  made  some 
suggestions  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  put  forth  every  effort 
to  see  if  we  can  bring  this  project  to  an 
early   conclusion. 


Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  I  answered  the  hon.  member  on  this 
privately,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  thing, 
which  he  has  correct.  I  may  say  that  our 
department  has  been  in  touch  with  the  mayor 
of  the  city  to  see  if  they  cannot  urge  the 
consultants  to  hurry  with  this  report. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we 
have  done  all  that  is  possible  to  get  it 
through. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
East. 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
briefly  commented  on  the  anticipated  pro- 
gramme for  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Glover  Road.  Now,  I 
understand  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  devel- 
opment of  service  roads,  the  widening  of 
that  portion  of  the  highway,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  overpasses.  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  that  a  little  later. 

I  understand— and  I  only  understand  it 
from  a  press  release  and  perhaps  I  received 
from  the  department  some  report  on  this 
situation  after  I  read  it  in  the  press— but  it 
referred  to  the  tenders  being  called  for  the 
widening  of  Highway  8  from  the  city  limits 
in  Hamilton  to  the  Winona  sideroad.  I  know 
that  this  has  been  in  process  for  some  time, 
but  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  high- 
way will  be  widened  to  four  lanes,  from 
Highway  20  to  a  point  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  Milne  Road,  and  that  the  easterly 
portion  of  the  six-mile  stretch  will  remain 
at  its  present  width.    The  report  reads: 

Highways  Minister  George  Gomme  said 
that  work  should  get  under  way  in  mid- 
April  with  completion  scheduled  for  August 
30,  1968. 

I  have  had  some  contact  with  the  residents 
on  that  strip  of  Highway  8,  and  they  have 
been  quite  concerned  with  the  delay  because 
I  understand  that  there  was  some  work  done 
last  summer  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  trees 
have  been  cut  down  in  preparation  for  the 
widening.  I  wonder  why  it  is  going  to  take 
until  some  time  in  the  middle  of  1968  to 
complete  this  kind  of  project.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  big  project,  and  there  are  only 
four  or  five  miles  involved.  I  wonder  why 
they  cannot  get  ahead  with  the  job  immedi- 
ately, and  get  it  completed  before  winter  of 
this  year.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  has  to 
be  prolonged  into  August  of  1968? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  advised  that  this 
is  strictly  summer  work  and  has  to  be  done 
at  that  time.    It  is  a  large  project,  involving 
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more  than  $2  million  of  construction.  This 
is  why  that  length  of  time  is  needed. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
to  the  Minister  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  lengthy  delay.  The  Hamilton  Spec- 
tator runs  every  night  an  item  they  call 
"Hamilton's  Yesterdays",  and  this  is  from 
the  Spectator  of  February  9,  and  it  gives  you 
some  specific  happening  in  1887,  1917  and 
1947;  and  the  one  for  1947  says  this: 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Highway  8 
may  be  widened  to  a  four-lane  road  from 
the  city  limits  east  to  Saltfleet  monument 
during  the  coming  summer. 

This  was  in  1947,  when  we  were  advised  they 
were  going  to  talk  about  widening  this  piece 
of  highway. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  In  the 
fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Cisborn:  And  certainly  one  might 
understand  the  delay  at  that  time,  because  at 
that  time  the  riding  was  held  by  a  CCF  mem- 
ber. They  could  not  make  up  their  minds, 
when  it  turned  back  into  the  Tory  hands  in 
1951  to  1955,  that  maybe  they  should  get 
along  with  that  important  piece  of  work 
down  there.  So  I  hope  that  you  could  con- 
sider this  piece  of  construction  and  apply  all 
the  energies  needed  to  get  it  completed  this 
summer. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister very  specifically  about  the  department's 
plans  for  the  development  and  final  comple- 
tion date  for  Highway  403. 

This  road  is  built  through  the  western  out- 
skirts of  Hamilton  and  is  presently  under  con- 
struction, heading  westward,  sir,  but  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  completion 
date  and  when  the  structure  to  carry  the  new 
road  over  the  Grand  River  is  timetabled. 

I  understand  also  that  the  terminus  of  that 
Toad  would  be  in  Oxford  county,  very  close 
to  where  Highway  2  and  the  Macdonald- 
Cartier  freeway  intersect.  If  he  could  give  me 
some  more  specific  information  about  that, 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  It  is  a  little  difiicult  to 
answer  the  member's  specific  question,  Mr. 
Chairman.  After  all,  if  this  work  was  all  to 
be  done  in  this  year,  when  we  know  we  are 
going  to  have  the  funds  voted,  we  could 
tell  you.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  the  work  is 
well  programmed  and  is  going  to  be  followed 
up  year  after  year  until  it  is  done,  provided 


we  have  the  funds  every  year.    But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  the  answer  just  as  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Could  you  give  me  a  specific 
date  for  the  department's  present  plans  about 
the  bridge  over  the  Grand  River?  Or  is  that 
in  the  same  category? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  one  that  we  hope 
to  have  within  the  next  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  noticed  in  the  construction  programme 
for  1967-68,  a  project  is  indicated  for 
Wingham.  I  was  very  interested  in  this 
matter.  I  have  talked  to  the  Minister  several 
times  about  it  and  I  want  to  say  at  this  point- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  wondering— if  con- 
struction has  not  actually  started,  perhaps 
your  remarks  would  properly  come  under 
the  next  vote,  under  the  planning  in  vote  908. 
No  construction  has  started  on  it? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  No  construction  has  started  at 
the  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  abide  by 
your  ruling  and  discuss  it  under  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  ask  the 
Minister  when  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Sudbury-Timmins  road  will  be  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  All  contracts  will  be 
underway  by  1968. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  will  it  be  completed? 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  about  1970. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  80,000  people  whom 
I  represent  who  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  suggest  to 
the  member  for  Sudbury  if  the  work  has  not 
started,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  pursue  that 
on  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  work  has  not  started? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  work  started  several  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right,  it  is  properly  under 
this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gonune:  In  my  opening  remarks 
yesterday,  I  said  the  new  Sudbury-Timmins 
road.  King's  Highway  144,  will  be  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  largest  programmes  both  in 
terms  of  physical  volume  of  work  and  dollar 
value.  The  value  of  the  new  work  alone  that 
is  to  be  awarded  in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year 
has  been  estimated  at  some  $4  million.  At 
the  southern  end,  it  is  proposed  to  award  two 
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grading  contracts,  both  south  and  north  of 
Benny,  totalling  16  miles,  one  of  which  will 
include  three  structures.  At  the  other  end, 
contracts  covering  19  miles  of  grading  and 
three  structures  will  be  awarded. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  have  read  those  remarks. 
I  was  not  here  yesterday  to  hear  them  given 
orally,  but  I  was  furnished  with  a  copy  and 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  perenially  I 
have  asked  this  question  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  present  Minister.  The  replies  that  I 
got  from  them  were  abysmal  in  their  lack  of 
any  real  factual  content  that  would  satisfy 
the  persistent  inquiries  of  the  people  of  Sud- 
bury, and  indeed  would  alleviate  the  stinging 
nature  of  the  editorial  comment  in  the 
Sudbury  Star,  which  is  a  paper  that,  of  course, 
consistently  supports  this  government,  and 
indeed  is  one  of  the  last  in  Canada  that  sup- 
ports John  Diefenbaker.  But  I  will  just  pass 
that  over. 

The  earliest  proposal  for  the  building  of 
this  road  found  a  genesis  in  1924  with  the 
late  W.  E.  Mason,  who  is  always  regarded  as 
being  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the 
building  of  this  road.  It  was  held  out  as  bait 
from  election  to  election,  after  the  return  of 
the  Conservative  Party  to  power  in  1943,  and 
it  was  always  just  one  election  away. 

My  friend  from  Simcoe  East  will  under- 
stand the  technique  that  is  used. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  Exactly! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  finally  the  announcement 
came  that  the  road  would  be  started  and  the 
progress  has  been,  to  not  attempt  to  seek  a 
loaded  word,  the  progress  has  been  extremely 
slow. 

That  leads  me,  of  course,  to  point  out  that 
it  is  noted  by  the  people  of  Sudbury  that  the 
progress  at  the  northern  end  is  much  more 
dramatic.  A  great  deal  more  is  done  at  the 
northern  end  than  at  the  southern  end, 
adjacent  to  this  place  referred  to  in  the 
Minister's  speech  as  Benny.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  consistent  with  the  profound  influ- 
ence on  road  building  that  doubtless  has 
emanated  from  the  position  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  fact 
that    he    represents    the    town    of    Timmins. 

What  he  has  wanted,  in  roads,  to  satisfy 
Timmins  in  the  past,  he  has  got  from  the 
government.  He  has  got  it,  because  he  sits 
in  the  Cabinet  council  and  his  voice  is  a 
very  strong  one,  no  doubt. 

First  he  built  the  road  to  Foleyet  to  con- 
nect Timmins  with  a  little  wee  burg  out  in 
the    wilderness    there.     Then    that    did    not 


satisfy  him,  he  had  that  road  extended  from 
Foleyet  to  Chapleau,  when  good  sense- 
common  sense— would  have  required  that  the 
major  metropolitan  municipality  in  the 
north,  Sudbury,  ought  to  have  been  connected 
with  Chapleau  first.  I  have  complained  before, 
and  I  reiterate,  that  Sudbury,  a  community  of 
some  160,000  people,  taking  in  the  munici- 
palities on  the  environs,  has  been  balanced, 
up  to  this  time,  on  an  east-west  access  of 
Highway  17  and  at  the  end  of  Highway  69. 

In  fact  it  has  had  more  contact  with  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  than  it  has 
with  the  vast  hinterland  to  the  north. 

Sudbury  being  the  highly  industrialized 
type  of  municipality  that  it  is,  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  position  with  a  network  of  roads.  Its 
economic  tentacles,  if  that  is  not  too  strong 
a  phrase,  ought  to  be  reaching  out  into  the 
northland  to  the  north  of  it,  so  that  it  could 
maximize  the  eflFect  of  its  economic  strength. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  from  my  point  of 
view  that  a  little  wee  place,  comparatively 
speaking,  like  Timmins,  should  be  served 
by  the  network  of  roads  that  it  has  been 
advantaged  by— and  I  make  the  allegation— 
by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner). 

He  has  been  inordinately  greedy,  I  would 
say,  in  securing  those  things  that  he  has  for 
his  community.  Of  course,  we— perhaps  it 
is  risky  for  me  to  say  this,  but  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  having  a  voice  in  Cab- 
inet council,  because  Sudbury  has  been  rep- 
resented by  an  Opposition  member.  We  have 
not  been  at  the  very  seat  of  power  in  order  to 
make  our  influence  felt. 

The  Prime  Minister,  of  course,  in  his  Cab- 
inet reshuflBe,  overlooked  the  member  that 
represents  the  suburbs  of  Sudbury,  my  friend 
from  Nickel  Belt,  and  he  selected  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  so 
the  north  end  of  it  is  represented  by  two 
people  in  the  executive  council. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  we  have  a  split  in 
the  north. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
split,  but  I  have  been  very  curious  to  know 
why  these  two  men  in  the  executive  council, 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle), 
are  apparently  not  using  their  influence  to 
pressure  the  government  into  completing  this 
road  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  any  Minister  of 
Highways  just  what  the  target  date  for  com- 
pletion is.  As  I  read  the  capital  works  pro- 
gramme that  was  supplied  us,  they  are  going 
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to  build  something  like  eight  miles  north  of 
Benny.  They  are  going  to  clear  the  right 
of  way. 

The  statement  made  by  the  report  is  that 
8.2  miles  of  clearing  on  the  Sudbury-Timmins 
highway  from  24.4  miles  north  of  Benny 
northerly.  Well,  that  does  not  mean  that  any 
cars  are  going  to  drive  over  that  stretch  of 
highway  in  the  reasonably  foreseeable  future. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways in  this  thing,  prepared  for  him  no  doubt 
by  the  experts,  is  sorely  unjustified.  It  is 
an  unjustified  statement.  Listen  to  what  he 
says— 

The  Sudbury-Timmins  road  will  be  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  largest  programmes, 
both  in  terms  of  physical  volume  of  work 
and  dollar  value,  to  be  awarded,  being 
estimated  at  some  $4  million. 

Peanuts!  Peanuts,  if  one  is  talking  in  terms  of 
dollar  value.  A  lot  of  my  friends  that  I  sit 
with  here  do  not  like  indivious  comparisons, 
but  just  to  etch  up  the  thing,  what  is  $4 
million  compared  to  $14  million  a  mile  at 
the  south  end  of  this  city,  if  you  want 
comparisons— $14  million  for  each  mile  of 
it.  So  my  declamation  of  "peanuts"  is  justi- 
fied when  you  start  exaggerating  things  so 
that  you  try  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  the  unwary,  if  that  is  some  kind  of  an 
election  gimmick  for  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign. 

That  gentleman  who  is  running  against 
me  is  so  eloquent  in  his  condemnation  of  this 
government.  They  tell  me  he  leaves  people 
mesmerized  when  he  starts  to  condemn  this 
government,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  who  was  at  his  nominating  con- 
vention, could  hardly  withstand  the  super 
quality  of  his  exorcisms  against  the  govern- 
ment and  the  hon.  Minister  shook  with  the 
biblical  palsy  when  he  heard  him.  Wait  till 
you  hear  him  when  he  reads  that— when  he 
starts  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  electorate  by 
criticism    of   the    government. 

We  ask  for  nothing  that  is  not  our  due,  and 
having  been  waiting  for  33  years  since  the 
proposal  was  first  made,  I  am  entitled  to 
stand  here  on  behalf  of  all  those  in  Sudbury 
who  want  to  see  the  maximization  of  the 
expansion  of  the  economic  influence  of  Sud- 
bury to  the  north  satisfied  and  fostered,  and 
say  to  you  that  it  is  time  that  this  govern- 
ment pulled  up  its  boot  straps  and  had  the 
decency  to  do  what  is  just  and  right  for  the 
northern  reaches  of  this  province.  How  many 
generations  do  we  have  to  come  here  and 
allege  discrimination  against  us?  You  heard 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Bernier), 


when  he  had  the  great  honour  of  moving  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  quality  of  his  declamations 
about  how  that  is  the  forgotten  area.  Do 
you  think  we  like  to  come  here  and  adopt 
the  role  of  paupers?  Before  I  set  out  for 
Toronto  after  the  weekend,  I  have  to  put  on 
my  worst-looking  suit  in  order  to  fit  the 
role  of  beggar.  Do  what  is  right  and  just,  and 
I  am  entitled  to  ask. 

Perhaps  they  will  get  in  the  debate— these 
two  that  sit  on  the  starboard  and  port  of 
the  hon.  Minister.  And  what  are  they  doing 
in  the  executive  council?  They  are  doing 
what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  is  doing.  You  heard  the  indictment  that 
came  from  Port  Arthur  of  him. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  907  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  they  are  doing- 
indictment.  It  is  a  sorry  record  for  sitting 
several  years  in  the  executive  council  not 
to  be  able  to  come  into  the  north  and  point 
with  pride  to  some  capital  construction  and 
say  "we  did  that  for  you."  It  is  our  children 
who  are  going  to  have  the  advantage  of  driv- 
ing over  this  road? 

I  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the  land 
recreation  committee  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  that  deals  with  the  use 
of  the  land  on  either  side  of  the  right  of 
way.  From  the  long-term  point  of  view, 
we  cannot  rationally  plan  the  use  of  that 
land  because  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  is  not  informed  by  The  Department 
of  Highways  from  year  to  year  what  the 
progress  with  the  road  is  going  to  be.  They 
do  not  know,  which  denotes  a  tremendous 
lack  of  liaison. 

Just  to  use  a  comparable  situation,  in  The 
Department  of  Highways  under  the  last- 
but-one  predecessor  of  the  hon.  Minister- 
yes  it  was  not  the  previous  Minister,  it  was 
Mr.  Goodfellow  who  built  the  Killarney  Road, 
and  I  went  to  the  opening  of  that  road— did 
not  even  have  the  sense  in  that  department 
to  put  that  road  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and 
take  advantage  of  the  beautiful  vista  of  those 
northern  Laurentian  lakes.  They  did  not 
even  have  that  sense.  They  put  it  right 
through  the  bush.  It  goes  some  20  or  30 
miles,  and  if  you  want  to  see  a  lake  on  it— 
and  there  are  hundrends,  literally  hundreds 
of  lakes— there  is  one  to  be  seen.  At  the  risk 
of  straining  your  cervical  spine,  if  you  turn 
around  at  one  point  you  can  see  the  bottom 
end  of  Tyson  Lake— you  can  see  the  bottom 
end  if  you  look  quickly  as  you  go  by. 
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So  at  the  land  use  reclamation  committee 
I  said  they  must  not  make  the  same  mistake 
in  the  Timmins  road.  There  are  hundreds  of 
lakes  along  that  route  and  this  road  must  go 
along  the  shore  of  those  lakes,  especially 
Onaping  Lake,  which  is  about  30  miles  long 
with  a  beautiful  sand  beach.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  location  of  the  road,  I  inform 
the  hon.  Minister— and  this  will  be  verified 
by  his  officials— is  that  along  Onaping  Lake 
it  goes  over  gravel  which  was  infinitely  pre- 
ferable to  taking  it  north  of  Capreol  through 
the  Laurentian  shield.  Though  the  mileage  is 
is  perhaps  25  or  30  miles  longer,  the  route 
they  have  taken  saves  about  $9  million  by 
using  that  gravel  base  along  Onaping  Lake. 
When  that  proposal  was  made  to  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  that  they  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  sir,  they  were  hurt,  they  were 
incensed  that  they  should  be  directed.  But 
finally  common  sense  prevailed  and  they 
agreed  to  route  that  road  along  some  of  those 
wonderful  Laurentian  lakes  in  that  area. 

But  that  leaves  the  ultimate  question  to 
which  I  return.  When  is  anybody  in  the  Sud- 
bury basin  or  indeed,  in  Timmins,  going  to 
have  the  advantage  of  using  it?  You  see,  I 
am  entitled  to  say  here,  and  I  do  say,  that 
if  the  same  situation  of  lethargy  and  in- 
difference prevailed  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  province,  if  that  prevailed  in  the  Toronto 
area,  you  would  have  the  three  mighty  organs 
of  the  metropolitan  press,  to  which  this  gov- 
ernment is  so  sensitive— the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  treats  the  Globe  and 
Mail  as  the  Bible;  it  has  the  vahdity  of  the 
tablets  received  on  Mount  Sinai  —  would 
thunder  and  the  government  would  crumble 
in  front  of  them. 

But  being  250  miles  away,  they  can  over- 
look our  importunings  perennially,  about 
when  that  road  is  going  to  be  finished.  Today 
I  asked  the  question,  and  like  Pontius 
Pilate  I  have  not  the  time  to  stay  for  an 
answer.  I  will  report  that  once  again  I 
asked;  I  will  report  that  back  in  my  con- 
stituency at  the  great  Liberal  meeting  on  the 
18th,  when  the  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  selected,  and  therefore  the 
next  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  will 
be  selected— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member 
running? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  am  not  running.  But  I 
will  report  that  once  again  I  made  my  request 
and  I  am  perfectly  serious.  It  is  a  disgrace 
and  a  shame  that  successive  hon.  Ministers 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  have  been 


so  cold  and  heartless  in  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  great  northern  area  of  this  prov- 
ince, as  they  have.  And  an  economic  dis- 
grace, in  that  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Afi^airs  has  always  had  his  way  about  the 
roads  that  he  wanted— the  one  to  Foleyet. 
And  now  this  Timmins  highway,  of  course; 
he  has  seen  to  it,  or  somebody  has  seen  to 
it,  that  Timmins  is  connected  with  Gogama. 
I  am  told  they  are  already  driving  over  that 
portion  of  the  road.  In  other  words,  the 
road  is  being  built  backwards. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs):  It  is  being  built  frontwards. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Timmins,  a  little  community? 
Well,  I  may  ask  the  Minister,  how  many 
people  are  there  in  Timmins?— 45,000?  About 
45,000  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  They  are  of  such  good 
quality  the  number  really  does   not  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  one  denies  that,  but  the 
imbalance  is  such  that  a  small  community 
gets  the  advantage  of  these  transportation 
arteries  while  the  capital  of  the  north,  the 
major  industrial  centre  of  the  north,  once 
again  gets  left  out.  I  wish  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers), 
was  here  to  join  with  me,  to  indicate  his 
own  chagrin,  because  I  can  tell  that  at  every 
public  appearance  where  he  is  present,  and 
I  have  been  there,  someone  has  asked  him 
about  that  Timmins  road.  He  is  asked  about 
it,  when  it  will  be  completed,  what  will  the 
government  do  next  year,  what  are  the  pro- 
posals—and the  poor  chap  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  embarrassment.  He  blushes  easily 
when  he  reports  that  he  does  not  know,  that 
he  is  not  able  to  give  any  enlightenment. 

So  I  end  up  by  saying  I  am  not  really 
asking  for  a  reply,  because  unless  the  reply 
were  definite  and  specific  I  am  not  really 
inviting  the  participation  of  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  He  would  be  too  embar- 
rassed to  get  in  because  he  would  have  to 
disclose  about  the  advantages  that  his  com- 
munity has  had.  The  only  thing  we  can  do, 
at  the  next  contest  of  the  polls,  is  refer  to 
this  negligence  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment; and  once  again  northern  Ontario  will 
express  its  displeasure  with  the  government. 

The  government  would  never  be  elected  if 
the  same  proportion  of  members  came  from 
northern  Ontario  as  come  from  other  parts. 
It  would  not  have  the  confidence  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  would  not  be  able  to 
muster  enough  seats  to  sustain  a  vote  in  this 
House.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  anyone  over  in 
the  Treasury  benches  why  that  is  so?  They 
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can  elect  members  down  in  the  western  part 
[  of  the  province  or  down  east,  but  they  can- 
not elect  them  in  northern  Ontario  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Well,  the  answer  is  plain,  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  Pinocchio's  face,  what  the  reason  is. 
If  you  give  the  member  for  Kenora  another 
chance  to  make  a  speech  this  session,  he 
once  again  will  tell  you.  If  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  gets  up  here  and  makes  a  speech, 
he  will  have  to  begin  it  as  he  always  does, 
with  his  qualifications  of  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  programmes  of  this  government  in  the 
north— as  he  has  to  do  in  the  public  arena 
when  he  is  at  home. 

So  the  matter  rests  there.  I  hope  it  will 
have  some  effect,  in  the  plea  for  justice  for 
a  fair  share  to  reflect  the  immense  wealth 
that  we  pour  out  of  the  land  area  that  is 
four-fifths  of  this  province. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Chairman, 
following  the  plea  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  has  made  for  the  situation  in 
the  Timmins  road,  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie 
Minister  a  question  with  respect  to  the  bridge 
across  the  river  at  Fort  Frances.  Last  year  I 
raised  this  question,  it  had  been  raised 
before  by  people  in  this  group,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  completion  or  at  least  the  plan- 
ning of  the  bridge  from  International  Falls 
to  Fort  Frances. 

This  bridge  has  been  there  a  long  time. 
It  was  built  in  1912,  I  understand.  The 
Boise  Cascade  company  owns  the  bridge  and 
is  making  something  like  $250,000  a  year  on 
tolls,  and  more.  Plans  have  been  talked 
about  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  people 
on  the  Minnesota  side  claim  that  they  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  this  government  in 
building  a  bridge  and  we  have  had  the 
aiiswer  that  the  lack  of  cooperation  across 
the  border  on  this  side  seems  to  be  the 
thing  that  is  holding  up  the  whole  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
the  Minister,  through  you,  about  progress 
in  connection  with  that  bridge— whether  any 
plans  are  afoot,  whether  there  is  anything 
more  definite  than  we  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  say  to  the  member 
for  Yorkview  that  perhaps  we  should  ascer- 
tain now  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  planning 
stage  and,  if  so,  perhaps  it  would  be  under 
the  next  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  actually  under 
planning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  does  the  member  m'nd, 
the  Minister  can  answer  it  in  the  next  vote. 


Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  whether  this  comes  under 
a  Department  of  Highways  vote  or  not,  but 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  fine  road 
between  Kingston  and  Toronto  has  enabled 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
members  of  this  assembly  to  a  very  fine  group 
of  young  people  from  the  Kingston  collegiate 
vocational  institute  in  the  west  gallery.  They 
have  come  up  to  see  some  of  the  sights  of 
Toronto  and  have  come  to  the  Parliament 
buildings  here.  Among  them  they  have  a 
prize-wirming  typist,  a  champion  gymnast, 
and  I  thought  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  welcoming 
them  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Yes.  I  will  yield 
the  floor  to  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  A  short  question: 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me  how  they 
come  to  the  establishment  of  what  area  in  a 
township  will  receive  a  development  road, 
and  whether  it  will  be  done  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  township?  I  would  like  to  ask 
specifically  about  the  present  development 
in  East  Ferris  township,  under  part  2  of  vote 
907. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  development  road 
funds  are  used  to  assist  counties  and  town- 
ships to  further  improve  their  roads.  If  the 
opinion  is  that  a  road  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  county  or  township  warrants  improve- 
ment, but  would  pose  a  financial  burden  to 
the  county  or  township,  and  is  in  the  public 
interest,  it  may  be  designated  as  a  develop- 
ment road  to  carry  out  the  improvements. 
After  the  improvements  are  made,  of  course, 
it  returns  to  the  township  or  the  county. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  would  like  to  ask  specifically 
what  is  the  amount  now  being  spent  on  this 
programme  in  East  Ferris. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  do  not  have  that 
figure  available  at  the  moment,  but  we  will 
get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Smith:  Are  these  projects  set  up  in 
combination,  as  an  agreement  between  the 
township  and  the  department?  If  so,  does  the 
department  decide  which  roads  will  be  built 
and  which  roads  will  be  developed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  on  request  by  the 
township.    Of  course  they  have  to  prove  their 
need,    whether   they    are    financially    able    to  . 
develop  the  roads  themselves  or  whether  we 
would  do  it  for  them. 
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Mr.  Smith:  In  East  Ferris  there  is  a  road 
now  being  developed— I  have  asked  the  cost 
and  I  suppose  it  can  be  provided  to  me  later 
—but  many  people  in  the  township  thought 
that  this  road  should  not  be  developed.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
money  being  spent  on  it.  It  is  going  from 
one  part  of  Highway  17,  around  in  a  circle, 
to  another  part  of  Highway  17.  It  is  servic- 
ing only  a  number  of  cottage  owners  and  a 
few  permanent  residents,  and  the  people  of 
the  disrtict  are  certainly  questioning  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent  on  that 
road. 

I  have  spoken  to  some  people  in  the  town- 
ship who  have  indicated  to  me  that  the  depart- 
ment told  them  that  this  was  the  road  that 
they  wanted  developed,  whereas  they  felt 
that  there  were  other  roads  in  that  township 
that  should  have  been  developed  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  you  will  find  that  the  township  councils 
put  a  priority  on  the  roads  which  they  want 
and  these  are  usually  the  ones  constructed 
by  the  department. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  deal- 
ing with,  I  believe,  vote  904  or  905—1  am 
sorry,  vote  904—1  spoke  on  the  metropolitan 
roads  department  and  drew  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  what  I  considered  to  be  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  government 
benches  got  up  after  I  did  and  facetiously  said 
that  I  was  being  parochial  in  dwelling  on 
Toronto's  problems.  Well,  I  pride  myself  that 
there  is  at  least  one  of  us  in  this  House  who 
comes  from  the  city  of  Toronto  and  does  get 
up  and  draws  to  the  attention  of  this  House, 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  facing  the 
taxpayers  in  this  metropolis.  I  do  that  with 
pride  and  not  with  shame. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  was  accused  of 
speaking  too  quickly  and  it  appears  that 
mfiny  members  were  unable  to  comprehend 
what  I  was  trying  to  draw  to  their  attention. 
I  have  given  example  after  example  to  sup- 
port my  allegations.  I  should  say  that  it  is 
proof  of  the  charges  that  I  am  raising  in 
this  House— although  I  believe  that  it  was 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  who  rose  and 
said,  "Prove  them". 

Well,  I  submit  that  I  have  been  "proving 
them"  each  time  that  I  have  risen  to  speak.  I 
have  been  giving  actual  instances  and  I  have 


been  quoting  from  the  minutes  of  the  metro- 
politan council.  Now  I  am  going  to  quote 
some  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  going  to 
speak  slowly  and  perhaps  if  I  speak  slowly 
enough,  my  words  can  be  absorbed  by  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

Perhaps  some,  at  least,  of  the  Toronto 
members  on  the  government  side  will  pay 
attention  and  have  some  idea  of  why  the 
taxes  in  the  metropolitan  area  seem  to  be 
going  higher  and  higher.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  this  coming  year  the  city  of  Toronto  tax 
is  going  to  rise  six  mills.  The  cost  of  high- 
ways, and  the  contribution  the  city  of  Toronto 
makes  to  the  cost  of  highways  in  this  area, 
has  a  great  bearing  on  this  increase  in  taxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suggest  that  this 
government  is  going  to  find,  when  it  goes  to 
the  electors  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
that  the  main  issue  here  is  going  to  be  the 
high  cost  of  living  as  a  citizen  in  the  muni- 
cipalities of  this  province.  The  metropolitan 
area  is  going  to  take  a  heavy  toll  of  the  gov- 
ernment members  because  of  their  complete 
disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  a  number  of 
contracts  previously.  I  am  now  going  to  deal 
with  contract  R-1-64,  continuing  on  with  the 
Gardiner  expressway.  This  is  report  32  of 
the  executive  committee,  item  26,  and  it  is 
for  reinforced  concrete  and  structural  steel, 
elevated  structure,  from  station  397  plus 
02.93  to  station  457  plus  34.70.  I  give  these 
citations,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Minister  and  his  advisers. 

This  matter  was  put  out  for  tender  and  the 
lowest  tender  was  by  Harrison  Construction 
(Ontario)  Limited  in  the  amount  of 
$7,556,350.64.  There  were  some  errors  which 
were  corrected  in  all  these  estimates,  but  this 
estimate  was  $421,587.77  less  than  the  second 
lowest  tender  which  was  No.  8  of  Kilmer 
Van  Nostrand  Limited. 

In  the  language  of  the  trade,  Harrison  Con- 
struction (Ontario)  Limited,  left  $421,587.77 
"on  the  table"— that  is  the  phrase  they  use- 
relative  to  their  tender  for  contract  R-1-64. 

Now  this  fact  alone— that  is,  that  the  low- 
est tender  is  considerably  below  all  the 
other  tenders,  leads  to  higher  supervision 
costs  and  a  great  chance  for  a  large  claim 
for  extras  at  the  completion  of  the  contract. 

In  this  case,  Harrison  Construction 
(Ontario)  Limited— and  I  will  refer  to  them 
as  Harrison  Construction— claimed  for  extras 
after  the  contract  was  finished  in  the  amout 
of  some  $600,000. 

There  are  some  points  I  wish  to  stress- 
first  of  all,  liquidated  damages,  and  if  one 
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refers  to  a  memorandum  dated  November 
26,  1965  sent  by  the  commissioner  of  roads 
to  the  metropolitan  solicitor,  it  stated  inter 
alia  as  follows: 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  November 
25,  1965  by  Harrison  Construction  (Ontario) 
Limited,  concerning  the  holdback  on  con- 
tract R-1-64.  This  a  contract  on  the  Gard- 
iner expressway  from  the  Don  River  to 
Leslie  Street  and  as  you  can  see  is  a  very 
large  one,  $7,500,000. 

The  contractor  has  run  into  some  prob- 
lems concerning  the  completion,  primarily 
because  of  the  strike.  He  has  now  com- 
pleted practically  all  of  the  work  which  his 
company  will  do.  The  remainder  is  water- 
proofing, paving  the  deck  and  installation 
of  lights,  all  of  which  are  subcontracts. 
The  holdback  on  this  job  is  very  high  and 
if  there  is  any  way  in  which  a  partial 
release  could  be  made,  it  appears  to  be 
justifiable. 

There  are  some  questions  I  would  put  to 
the  Minister  and  I  will  try  to  put  them  slowly 
and  succinctly,  through  you,   Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  remind  the 
member,  that  he  had  suggested  to  the  House 
that  he  would  discuss  these  items  under  vote 
904,  the  same  as  the  member  for  Woodbine. 
I  thought  that  he  had  completed  them  under 
vote  904,  and  now  he  is  introducing  similar 
material  under  vote  907. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  would  have 
suggested  to  the  member  that  he  wait  until 
vote  907  for  his  complete  remarks;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  accept  the  Chairman's  remarks. 
Now,    the    question    is    this:    What    strike 
caused— 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  why  could  this  not  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  one  vote?  It  all  happens  to 
fall  under  this  vote;  it  should  not  have  come 
up  under  the  904  vote  at  all.  I  am  getting 
the  distinct  impression  that  you  stopped  on 
this  last  night,  are  now  coming  up  for  air 
and  will  go  over  the  whole  thing  again. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
is  a  very  good  point  of  order  and  I  think  it 
requires  an  answer  for  the  purposes  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contrary  to  what  has  gone 
on  previously,  this  time  the  government  saw 
fit  to  inform  the  members  of  the  Opposition 
the  order  in  which  the  estimates  would  be 


introduced  into  this  House.  The  order  that 
was  given  to  this  side  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  as  follows:  Agriculture,  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  Economics,  Attorney 
General,  Highways  and  then  just  this  week, 
the  hon.  acting  House  leader  announced, 
Tourism,  Energy  and  Resources. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  anticipated  that 
Highways  estimates  would  be  before  this 
hon.  House  until  after  the  estimates  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  should  take  ill, 
and  I  am  glad  to  read  in  the  paper  that  he  is 
recovering,  but  I  do  say  that  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  present  Minister  of  Highways  that  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  took 
sick,  because  unexpectedly  and  out  of  order, 
his  estimates  came  up,  while  the  members  of 
the  Opposition  had  their  notes  and  their 
material  either  at  home,  or  the  office,  or  else- 
where. So  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  the 
members  to  have  all  the  material  here  and 
I  had  to  deal,  last  night,  with  what  material 
I  had  available.  It  was  not  until  I  went 
home  that  I  was  able  to  get  additional 
material. 

Therefore,  if  you  stick  to  the  order  that 
you  indicate  to  us  you  are  going  to  follow, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  nothing  over  there- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Ben:  —would  not  have  to  get  up  on 
points  of  order. 

Now  I  am  going  back  to  my  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

1.  What  strike  caused  the  contractors'  prob- 
lems concerning  the  completion  of  contract 
R-1-64  by  the  specified  completion  date  of 
October  1,  1965? 

2.  Was  it  the  carpenters'  strike? 

3.  How  much  time  was  lost  by  Harrison 
Construction  relative  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  involved  in  contract  R-1-64,  due  to  the 
carpenters'  strike,  if  any? 

4.  Did  not  Harrison  Construction  make 
financial  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  car- 
penters union  that  enabled  them  to  work  on 
this  contract  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
strike? 

5.  Why  was  not  Metro  council  notified 
or  advised  that  extension  of  the  contract 
completion  date  from  October  1,  1965  to 
July  15,  1966,  was  necessary  and  asked  to 
authorize  the  same?  Is  not  this  a  change  in 
the  terms  of  the  original  contract? 
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The  liquidated  damages  that  could  have 
been  applied  to  offset  the  loss  of  use  to  the 
public,  and  the  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers for  this  9.5-month  or  286-day  period, 
would  amount  to  the  sum  of  $28,600  calcu- 
lated at  $100  per  day.  Added  to  tliis  was  the 
cost  of  consulting  engineers,  on-site  staff,  and 
other  inspection  costs  for  the  same  period— 
which,  calculated  at  a  moderate  estimate 
of  $8,000  per  month,  would  amount  to 
some  $76,000. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  pre- 
mature release  of  the  holdback.  Report 
56  of  the  executive  committee,  item  64, 
adopted  by  the  metropolitan  council  on 
December  14,  1965.  Caption:  "Release  of 
portion  of  holdback  contract  R-1-64". 

The  executive  committee  recommends 
the  adoption  of  the  appended  report 
December  6,  1965,  received  from  the  com- 
missioner of  roads,  to  wit: 

On  August  11,  1964,  council  by  the 
adoption  of  item  26  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee report  32,  approved  the  award  of 
contract  R-1-64,  Frederick  G.  Gardiner 
expressway,  Don  River  to  Leslie  Street,  to 
Harrison  Construction  (Ontario)  Limited  at 
a  total  price  of  $7,556,350.64.  Approxi- 
mately $7,462,544  worth  of  work,  or  99 
per  cent  of  the  contract,  has  now  been 
completed.  The  balance  of  the  work  can- 
not be  completed  under  winter  weather 
conditions;  therefore,  in  a  few  days  time 
the  contractor  will  be  shutting  down  work 
until  April  1966. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work  done 
is  retained  until  the  completion  of  the 
contract  work.  This  means  a  holdback  of 
$1,119,380  is  retained  by  the  metropolitan 
corporation  until  the  contract  work  is  com- 
pleted in  the  spring. 

In  view  of  the  small  percentage  of  work 
left  to  be  done  I  recommend  that  an 
amount  of  $750,000,  which  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  hold- 
back, be  released  to  the  contractor  upon 
deUvery  of  a  bond  in  a  form  acceptable  to 
the  metropolitan  solictor,  and  with  a 
surety  company  acceptable  to  the  metro- 
politan treasurer,  saving  the  metropolitan 
corporation  harmless  from  any  claim  for 
mechanics  liens  or  otherwise  arising  out  of 
the  release  of  holdback  and  after  com- 
pletion of  such  other  arrangements  as  con- 
sidered necessary  by  the  metropolitan 
solicitor  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
metropolitan  corporation. 


That  was  the  extent  of  the  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—nothing in  here  stating  that  there  are 
going  to  be  claims  for  $600,000,  in  addition 
to  the  contract  price.  No  mention  made  that 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  this,  because  they 
have  a  firm  contract  which  states  that  they 
must  hold  back  15  per  cent.  No  mention 
made  that  The  Mechanics  Lien  Act  provides 
that  they  hold  15  per  cent  back.  No  mention 
made  that  it  is  going  to  be  costing  the  muni- 
cipality approximately  six  per  cent  interest  on 
$750,000  because  they  are  paying  it  pre- 
maturely, when  they  do  not  have  to  pay  it. 
Not  a  word  of  that. 

They  already  mention  a  previous  report 
about  a  strike  which,  I  suggest  to  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  no  way  affected  this  par- 
ticular contract;  but  these  are  the  type  of 
letters  that  pass  back  and  forth,  these  are  the 
recommendations  that  come  down.  And  this 
Minister's  department  pays,  basically  speak- 
ing, 50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  these  con- 
tracts. 

On  May  11,  1966,  a  letter  from  the  com- 
missioner of  roads  to  Harrison  Construction 
(Ontario)  Limited: 

Consideration  has  lx?en  given  to  your 
verbal  request  for  compensation  for  con- 
crete on  the  deck  of  the  Gardiner  express- 
way and  for  crushed  stone  used  for  surface 
roads  in  the   area. 

As  I  mentioned  at  our  meeting,  I  feel 
that  all  aspects  of  a  claim  should  l^e  dealt 
with  simultaneously  since  compensation 
for  one  item  may  have  a  bearing  on  our 
decision  on  other  items  which  are  claimed. 

Now  that  is  a  very  significant  phrase.  It 
means  we  may  do  a  little  haggling  here,  old 
boy. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  formally  received  any  claim  from  your 
firm,  and  considering  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  indication  that  such  a  claim 
will  be  made,  I  am  not  able  to  comply 
with  your  request  at  this  time.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  are  some  out- 
standing accounts  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  settled  with  your  subcontractor. 

We  have  made  one  major  concession  to 
date,  which  is  the  release  of  holdback.  It 
was  our  hope  that  with  this  release  settle- 
ments would  be  made.  The  sittiation 
should  be  resolved  by  your  formal  sub- 
mission of  a  claim  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  attempt  to  resolve  this  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

Now  a  few  more  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,      i 
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On  December  6,  1965,  was  $7,462,544 
worth  of  work,  or  99  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tract, completed?  Was  it  actually  completed? 
Has  this  department  checked  the  engineers' 
certificates?  Have  you  audited  them  to  see 
whether  these  certificates  in  fact  represented 
what  was  done? 

Progress  claim  No.  16,  dated  December 
7,  1965,  was  issued  to  release  $750,000  of 
holdback  to  be  approved  by  council  on 
December  14,  1965,  based  on  progress  claim 
No.  15,  which  was  made  up  of  $6,726,313.46 
worth  of  completed  contract  items  and 
$238,105.85  worth  of  extra  work  orders,  for 
a  total  value  of  $6,964,419.31. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  99  per  cent  of 
this  work  stipulated  in  the  contract  was  not 
done  but  only  $6,726,000  of  it.  The  other 
work  which  was  lumped  in  there  to  give  an 
appearance  of  99  per  cent  of  the  work  being 
done  was  a  claim  for  extras  which  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  contract  what- 
soever. Did  the  Minister's  department,  Mr. 
Chairman,  check  these  certificates  and,  if 
so,  what  action  did  they  take? 

There  is  a  summary  of  payments  [see 
below] .  I  will  read  the  numbers  jFor  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Minister  so  his  staflF  will  not  experi- 
ence too  much  difiiculty  checking  this. 

Anyway  there  are  certificates  Nos.  18  and 
19;  I  will  just  give  you  the  numbers  of  them 
and  their  dates.  No.  18  was  December  21, 
1965,  to  December  31,  1965-ten  days  later. 
That  is  what  the  certificate  said— that  it  was 
a  certificate  up  to  a  period  ten  days  after 
its  date.  Certificate  No.  19-May  30,  1966, 
to  April  30,  1966.  On  completion,  the  cer- 
tificate was  No.  23,  July  15,  1966;  it  was 
dated  December  2,  1966,  and  the  total  of  the 
contract  price  was  $8,056,036.20. 

On  the  date  in  question,  was  not  $7,179,- 
084.26  worth  of  work  actually  completed 
relative  to  the  contract  items?  And  would 
this  not  indicate  that  only  95  per  cent  of 
the  contract  was  completed— not  99  per  cent, 
as  the  report  to  council  indicated,  but  only 
95  per  cent  based  on  the  original  estimated 
contract  price  of  $7,556,350.64,  not  allowing 
for  any  over-run  on  the  contract  items  at 
completion? 


3.  Is  not  the  15  per  cent  holdback  re- 
tained by  the  metropolitan  corporation  until 
the  completion  and  final  certificates  are 
signed  by  the  contractor,  which  in  this  case 
would  have  been  on  or  about  December  2, 
1966?  In  other  words,  did  they  not  have  to 
pay  $750,000  one  year  prematurely,  and  did 
this  premature  payment  not  cost  them  an 
average  of  six  per  cent  interest,  or  roughly 
$45,000?  How  much  did  this  government  con- 
tribute to  this  little  by-play?  Did  this  govern- 
ment contribute  50  per  cent  of  that  $45,000 
because  Metro  council,  on  a  recommendation 
from  the  commissioner,  wanted  to  be  nice  to 
the  contractor  who  at  the  same  time  was 
claiming  an  additional  $6,000? 

5.  Should  the  metropolitan  corporation  be 
constantly  releasing  partial  holdbacks  rela- 
tive to  their  contracts,  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  their  contracts,  prior  to  the  completion  of 
work  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer? 

6.  Does  this  procedure  not  give  the  con- 
tractor more  time  to  compile  and  pursue 
claims  for  additional  compensation  relative 
to  the  contract,  without  having  to  worry 
about  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  larger  amount 
of  holdback  which  is  supposed  to  be  retained 
by  the  corporation  until  these  matters  are 
settled? 

7.  Was  this  $750,000  of  holdback  released 
in  December,  1965,  as  I  stated,  not  one  year 
ahead  of  schedule  according  to  terms  of  the 
contract,  since  the  completion  certificate  for 
contract  R-1-64  was  not  signed  until  Decem- 
ber, 1966? 

8.  Why  should  such  a  major  concession  be 
made  to  a  contractor  whose  performance 
leaves  much  to  be  desired? 

As  I  say,  I  calculated  interest  that  we  take 
at  six  per  cent  because  the  present  Metro 
borrowing  rate— and  I  stand  to  be  corrected 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  I 
believe— is  6.25  per  cent,  so  at  6.25  per  cent 
the  amount  of  interest  charged  to  Metro  and 
The  Department  of  Highways  would  be  some 
$46,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  ask  a  question? 
Are  you  attempting  to  allude  that  interest 
has  been  paid  by  Metro  in  the  amount  of 
$45,000?    Is  that  what  you  are  saying?   And 
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then  you  are  asking  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  The  Department  of  Highways,  through 
its  subsidy  programme,  paid  a  portion  of  that 
$45,000  interest.  Is  that  what  you  are  trying 
to  say? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  difficulty  in  following  a 
rhetorical  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  essence 
what  I  am  pointing  out  is  this.  Either  the 
metropolitan  corporation,  through  its  taxes, 
has  $750,000  on  hand  with  which  to  make 
this  payment,  or  else  it  borrows  the  money  on 
debentures,  or  else  it  borrows  it  for  a  short 
term  until  it  obtains  the  debenture  fund. 
Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  it  cost  them 
six  per  cent,  because  if  they  have  the  money 
on  hand  with  which  to  pay  it,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  used  for  a  year,  they  in  turn  invest 
it  for  a  short  term  and  they  make  interest  on 
it.  Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  it  costs 
the  taxpayers  of  Metropolian  Toronto  at 
least  six  per  cent— $45,000  on  that  money. 
Since  I  do  not  know  just  whether  or  not  the 
government  does  give  grants  to  Metro  to 
cover  that  interest  rate— they  may  not— I  am 
asking  that  of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Is  that  the  point  you  are 
attempting  to  establish? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  If  you  had  the  answer 
to  that  would  you  be  satisfied? 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  one  of  the  questions  I 
have  been  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  At  least  we  would  have 
that  one  answered. 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  you  could  at  least  answer 
that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  So  I  can  say  that  that  is 
not  an  item  of  expenditure  that  is  subject  to 
subsidies. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  bothered  me  that  the  taxpayers 
of  Metro  had  to  bear  it  alone,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  that  is  the  case  it  is 
entirely  out  of  order  and  I  would  ask  the 
member  to  stay  with  vote  907,  if  there  is  no 
subsidy  to  it. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  you  did 
not  understand  the  interchange  between  the 
hon.  Minister  and  me.  I  have  discovered 
that  there  is  no  subsidy  paid  on  the  interest 
on  the  capital  charges  but  there  is  a  subsidy 
paid  on  the  capital  charges.  On  March  28, 
1966,  Harrison  Construction  wrote  to  Premier 


Building  Materials  Limited,  re  R-1-64  Gar- 
diner expressway: 

Your  letter  of  March  24,  1966,  to  Mr.  R. 
Laird,  has  come  to  my  attention.  Since 
your  last  shipment  of  concrete  to  this  job, 
a  discrepancy  of  approximately  2,800  cubic 
yards  has  been  found  between  your  quan- 
tities. Until  such  time  as  this  discrepancy 
is  straightened  out  we  regret  that  we  can- 
not pay  your  account.  Your  Mr.  Cosbum 
has  been  informed  of  this  matter. 

I  ask,  how  can  there  be  a  discrepancy  of  2,800 
cubic  yards?  This  amount  of  concrete  they 
are  looking  for  would  be  in  a  solid  cube 
approximately  42  feet  wide,  by  42  feet  long, 
by  42  feet  high.  In  other  words  I  guess  it  is 
pretty  well  close  to  the  size  of  this  legislative 
chamber.  That  is  the  discrepancy  in  con- 
crete they  are  looking  for— a  cube,  42  feet 
on  all  sides.  That  is  a  pretty  good-sized  dis- 
crepancy, as  I  say.  It  would  fill  a  good  part 
of  this  august  chamber.  How  can  they  lose 
that  much  concrete? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Was  there  not  a  later 
report? 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh  yes,  it  becomes  more  interest- 
ing all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Keep  on  going  then. 

Mr.  Ben:  We  find  out  where  this  concrete 
went  in  a  little  by-play  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  of  great  interest.  On  April  1,  1966 
Premier  Building  Materials  Limited  wrote  to 
Metro  Toronto  legal  department  again  about 
this  contract: 

As  per  our  telephone  conversation,  we 
wish  to  confirm  that  we  have  supplied  the 
ready-mix  concrete  to  Harrison  Construc- 
tion (Ontario)  Limited  for  the  above-noted 
job.  Harrison  have  stated  that  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  balance  of  their  account 
in  the  amount  of  $22,155.36  until  a  short- 
age is  reconciled.  Please  see  attached 
letter.  We  know  of  no  such  shortage  but 
agreed  to  wait  until  March  31,  1966,  for 
our  money.  Apparently  nothing  has  been 
settled.  In  the  interim  we  would  very 
much  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  with 
regard  to  protecting  our  interest. 

And  they  give  the  details  of  their  account 
and  say,  "Thank  you  for  your  attention."  On 
May  11,  1966,  the  commissioner  of  roads 
wrote  to  Harrison  Construction: 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  your 
verbal  request  for  compensation  for  con- 
crete on  the  deck  of  the  Gardiner  express- 
way and  for  crushed  stone  used  for  the 
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surface  roads  in  the  area.  As  I  mentioned 
at  our  meeting,  I  feel  that  all  aspects  of  a 
claim  should  be  dealt  with  simultaneously 
since  compensation  for  one  item  may  have 
a  bearing  on  our  decision  on  other  items 
which  are  claimed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
formally  received  any  claim  from  your 
firm,  and  considering  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  an  indication  that  such  a  claim  will 
be  made,  I  am  not  able  to  comply  with 
your  request  at  this  time.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  some  outstanding 
accounts  which  have  not  yet  been  settled 
with  your  subcontractor.  We  have  made 
one  major  concession  to  date,  which  is  the 
release  of  holdback.  It  was  our  hope  that 
with  this  release  the  settlements  would  be 
made. 

The  situation  now  should  be  resolved 
by  your  formal  submission  of  a  claim,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  attempt  to 
resolve  this  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  compensa- 
tion for  one  item  have  a  bearing  on  the 
decision  on  other  items  which  are  claimed? 
Surely  each  item  should  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits.  This  appears  to  be  a  sort 
of  bargaining  in  an  Arab  bazaar. 

Is  not  each  individual  claim  either  valid 
or  invalid?  Why  should  horse-trading,  as  I 
stated,  be  relative  to  the  settlement  of  claims? 

Now,  progress  certificate  No.  19,  dated 
April  30,  1966,  voucher  No.  2153,  dated  May 
30,  1966.  Quantity  and  expenditure  chart, 
item  No.  22.    [See  table  below.] 

Now  you  will  note  that  the  amount  sup- 
plied in  column  (a)  was  to  be  14,560  cubic 
yards.  The  amount  that  was  placed  was 
14,560  cubic  yards,  but  the  total  quantity 
completed  to  date  was  14,793.43  cubic  yards, 
or  some  233  cubic  yards  more. 

Does  not  progress  certificate  No.  19  to 
April  30,  1966,  indicate  under  item  No.  22 
of  the  quantity  and  expenditure  chart,  that 
644.19  cubic  yards  more  type  'C  concrete 
was  supplied  by  the  contractor  than  was 
placed  in  the  forms  for  the  deck  slab? 


Do  not  the  contract  plans  for  contract  No. 
R-1-64  indicate  that  the  thickness  of  the  deck 
concrete  is  to  be  seven  inches? 

Does  not  the  quantity  of  concrete  placed 
in  the  deck  slab  under  item  No.  22(b), 
namely,  14,793.43  cubic  yards,  represent  the 
amount  calculated  by  the  consulting  engineers 
in  the  haunches  and  a  7-inch  thick  deck  slab? 

I  want  answers  to  these  questions,  that  is 
why  I  am  giving  them  slowly. 

Does  not  the  644.19  cubic  yards  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  concrete  supplied  in  the 
deck  slab  under  item  No.  22(a),  represent  the 
amount  calculated  by  the  consulting  engin- 
eers in  an  extra  one-half  inch  of  thickness 
over  the  entire  deck  in  the  contract? 

Is  not  this  payment  for  supply  only  of 
644.19  cubic  yards,  or  an  additional  one-half 
inch  of  concrete  on  the  deck  slab,  in  part  the 
claim  of  Harrison  Construction  (Ontario) 
Limited,  referred  to  by  the  commissioner  of 
roads  in  his  letter  to  that  company  on  May 
11,  1966,  as  "your  verbal  request  for  com- 
pensation for  concrete  on  the  deck  of  the 
Gardiner  expressway"? 

In  this  payment  to  offset  some  of  the 
missing  2,800  cubic  yards  of  concrete  the 
contractors'  supplier  wants  to  be  paid  for? 

I  have  another  reference  here,  section  9, 
schedule  (b)  of  Frederick  Gardiner  specifica- 
tions concrete  masonry.  Section  9.9  on  page 
28. 

Quantity  and  Payment. 

The  quantity  of  concrete  masonry  for 
which  payment  will  be  made,  will  be  the 
volume  of  plain  or  reinforced  concrete  for 
which  no  other  provision  for  measurement 
and  payment  is  made  under  other  sections 
of  the  specifications,  measured  within  the 
neat  lines  of  construction  actually  placed, 
as  shown  in  the  plans,  or  as  directed  by 
the  commissioner,  etc. 

And  I  also  make  a  reference  to  completion 
certificate  dated  December  2,  1966— in  case 
you  have  not  got  them  I  have  all  these  things 
here  for  you. 

It  indicates  the  department  does  not  seem 
to  have  knowledge  of  these  completion  cer- 
tificates or  certainly  does  not  take  the  trouble 


Estimated 
Quantity 


Unit  Price        Quantity  Corn- 
Bid  pleted  to  Date 


(a)  Supply  type  'C  Concrete  for 

Deck  Slab  Superstructure 14,560  cubic  yards 

(b)  Place  Type  'C  Concrete  for 

Deck  Slab  Superstructure  14,560  cubic  yards 


$13.55 
$26.98 


15,437.62 
14,793.43 
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to  check  or  audit  them.  Yesterday  I  men- 
tioned about  the  Metro  council  being  a 
rubber  stamp— I  think  The  Department  of 
Highways  here  probably  has  its  own  gang  of 
rubber   stamps   too. 

Completion  certificate,  item  22.  I  have 
already  read  that,  I  am  not  going  to  read 
it  to  you  again. 

An  Hon.  member:  Go  ahead,  read  it  again. 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  I  am  not  going  to  read  it 
again,  I  am  hoping  the  Minister's  advisors 
are   taking   it   into   consideration. 

Questions:  In  the  completion  certificate, 
quantity  and  expenditure  chart,  have  not  both 
the  quantity  completed  figures  for  item  22(a) 
and  22(b)  been  increased  by  644.19  cubic 
yards  to  provide  for  the  payment  for  the 
supply  and  placement  of  an  additional  one- 
half  inch  of  deck  slab  concrete,  contrary  to 
the  plans  and  specifications  incorporated  in 
the  tender  documents  of  contract  R-1-64? 

Are  not  the  taxpayers  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, and  in  fact  the  taxpayers  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  due  to  the  50  per  cent 
provincial  subsidy  being  burdened  with 
additional  tax  load  to  pay  for  the  supplying 
and  placing  of  644.19  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete in  the  deck  slab  of  this  section  of  the 
Frederick  Gardiner  expressway,  which  they 
did  not  contract  for  in  their  tender? 

Are  not  the  taxpayers  also  being  stuck 
with  the  "dead  load"  of  any  additional  con- 
crete that  might  have  been  placed  in  the 
deck  slab  superstructure  of  this  elevated 
expressway? 

This  644.19  cubic  yards  increase  in  items 
22(a)  and  22(b),  at  the  rate  of  $40.53  per 
cubic  yard  for  supply  and  place,  cost  the  tax- 
payers $26,109.02  as  a  premium  on  contract 
R-1-64.  Now,  for  this  department  that  may 
be  peanuts,  but  it  is  not  to  the  taxpayers 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  with  their  taxes 
continually  going  up. 

The  previous  mayor  said  that  every  time 
another  expenditure  came  up  it  was  just 
going  to  cost  another  package  of  cigarettes 
per  person;  I  often  suspected  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy  between  him  and  Judy  LaMarsh. 
Since  Judy  LaMarsh  could  not  get  people  to 
stop  smoking  through  her  propaganda,  the 
mayor  of  Toronto,  by  continually  increasing 
taxes  by  an  additional  package  of  cigarettes, 
would  get  people  to  cut  out  smoking.  At 
any  rate,  this  money  is  important  to  them  in 
view  of  the  increase,  from  year  to  year,  in 
their  mill  rate.  And  it  should  concern  the 
Minister    of    Municipal    Affairs. 

Extra  work  order  No.  3016  and  items  38 
and    39.     Reference:     completion    certificate 


dated  December  2,  1966,  quantity  and  ex- 
penditure chart  for  December,  1966.  Items 
38  and  39. 

No.  38:  removal  of  existing  asphalt  con- 
crete pavement,  37,000  square  yards  at  a 
unit  price  of  27  cents,  total  price  bid 
$9,990;  quantity  completed  61,847  square 
yards,  total  price  expended  $16,698.69.  By 
the  way,  we  are  still  on  the  one  contract. 

No.  39:  removal  of  existing  concrete  base- 
course;  estimated  quantity,  37,000  square 
yards  at  24  cents  per  yard;  total  price  bid, 
$8,880;  quantity  completed  66,335  square 
yards,   for   $15,920.40. 

The  over-run  at  completion  of  item  38  was 
167  per  cent,  based  on  the  estimated  quan- 
tity at  the  time  of  tendering,  and  the  over- 
run at  completion  of  item  39  was  180  per 
cent,  based  on  estimated  quantity  at  time 
of  tendering. 

The  questions  for  the  hon.  Minister, 
through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are:  1.  Was  not 
the  contractor  paid  for  the  over-run  on  both 
items  38  and  39,  as  in  other  items  of  the 
contract,  on  the  basis  of  the  unit  price  he 
tendered  relative  to  the  estimated  quantities 
in  the  tender  documents? 

2.  Do  not  the  contract  specifications  and 
general  conditions  spell  out  that  the  esti- 
mated quantities  may  fluctuate,  and  that  the 
onus  is  on  the  tenderer  to  verify  these  quan- 
tities, and  that  same  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  at  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner? 

3.  Does  not  the  value  of  the  over-run  on 
these  two  items,  for  which  the  contractor  was 
paid  on  the  basis  of  his  unit  price  tendered, 
amount  to  $13,749.09? 

Perhaps  I  should  ask  these  one  at  a  time. 

Again— reference:  extra  work  order  No. 
3016  dated  November  29,  1966,  over  four 
months  after  the  contract  was  completed. 

Detail  of  work:  overhaul  of  excavated 
materials  beyond  contract  quantities,  removal 
of  existing  asphalt  and  concrete  pavement; 
tandem  trucks,  D.8  dozer,  floating  time,  D.9 
ripper. 

Tandem  trucks,  it  gives  the  quantities; 
hours,  it  gives  the  unit  price.  The  total  price 
is  $23,347.75. 

Reason:  material  not  acceptable  at  dump 
close  to  site. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  questions  of  the 
Minister,  through  you: 

1.  Would  not  the  issuance  of  this  extra 
work  order  indicate  that  the  contractor  has 
been  paid  a  premium  of  $23,347.75,  on 
$13,749.09  worth  of  work  for  which  he  re- 
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ceived  payment  under  items  38  and  39  of 
the  contract  based  on  his  unit  prices  tendered? 

2.  Do  not  the  contract  specifications  clearly 
indicate  to  the  tenderer  that  the  provision  of 
a  dump  site  is  the  contractor's  responsibility? 

I  say  the  premium  on  these  two  items,  38 
and  39,  cost  the  taxpayers  $23,347.75  in  1966, 
last  year. 

^xtra    work    orders    3018    and    2376,    and 
items  9  and  12: 

Extra  work  order  3018,  is  dated  November 
29,  1966,  four  months  after  contract  com- 
pletion.   [See  table  below.] 

Reason:  backfill  of  sub-excavation  on  Don 
Roadway  soft  spots.  Reference:  letter,  June 
17,  1966. 

I  think  the  Minister  ought  to  be  apprecia- 
tive I  am  saving  his  department  all  this 
trouble  giving  the  reference  and  even  quoting 
from  the  letters.  Obviously  they  did  not  do 
as  good  a  search  as  they  intimated  they  were 
going  to  after  I  brought  this  matter  up  in 
the  Legislature.  If  they  have  discovered  these 
things,  they  are  certainly  keeping  them  under 
a  blanket,  hidden  from  public  notice. 

The  letter,  commissioner  of  roads  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto  chairman,  page  10— I  might 
as  well  get  my  name  in  here: 

Mr.  Ben  also  claims  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  roads  is  permitted  to  spend  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  with 
no  one  else's  approval.  The  Department  of 
Highways,  Ontario,  approves  all  our  extra 
work  orders.  The  auditors  of  both  DHO 
and  Metropolitan  Toronto  audit  these  extra 
work  orders. 

My  comment:  har-de-har-har-har! 

Question:  This  was  a  letter  that  the  com- 
missioner wrote  to  the  metropolitan  chairman. 
Yesterday  I  pointed  out  that,  time  after  time, 
the  commissioner  of  roads  had  exceeded  the 
10  per  cent  over-run  that  he  was  permitted 
under  the  rules  of  council— that  is,  he  is  per- 
mitted by  council  to  over-nm  up  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  contract  price  without  getting 
consent  of  council— and  that  he  was  running 
over  this  ten  per  cent  without  getting  approval 
of  council.    His  justification  for  that  action 


was  to  state  that  he  was  getting  the  approval 
on  all  their  extra  work  orders  from  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Now  how  The  Department  of  Highways 
could,  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrence 
of  Metro  council,  supersede  their  instructions 
is  beyond  me.  Anyway,  questions  again  to  the 
Minister  through  you,  Mr.  Chairman: 

1.  What  new  streamlined  system  of  appro- 
val and  audit  is  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, Ontario,  using  these  days,  that  would 
verify  and  certify  the  foregoing  extra  work 
order  number  3018? 

2.  Does  the  wording  of  this  extra  work 
order  indicate  that  a  premium  of  35  cents  per 
ton  plus  15  per  cent  overhead  was  paid  for 
the  supplying  of  four-inch  crushed  stone  not 
included  in  the  contract? 

3.  Is  not  the  quantity  on  which  the  fore- 
going premium  was  paid  specified  as  43,206.19 
tons? 

4.  It  is  conceded  that  the  original  contract 
made  no  provisions  for  the  supply  of  four- 
inch  crushed  stone,  so  how  did  the  contractor 
get  paid  for  the  same? 

Reference:  extra  work  order  number  2376, 
dated  September  10,  1964.  Patience,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  getting  to  the  end. 

Detail  of  work:  providing  labour,  equip- 
ment and  material  to  supply  and  place  four- 
inch  crushed  limestone  to  road  base  where 
directed  by  the  resident  engineer;  unit  price, 
$2.74  per  ton. 

Reason:  to  correct  difficult  sub-base  condi- 
tions on  the  Don  roadway,  Leslie  Street  and 
Lakeshore  Boulevard  East. 

Reference  again:  extra  work  order,  sum- 
mary attached  to  progress  claim  number  18 
to  December  31,  1965,  voucher  number  4617, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  roads  department. 
Extra  work  order  number  2376,  four-inch 
crushed  limestone,  14,176  tons  at  $2.74  per 
ton-$38,842.24. 

Reference:  extra  work  order  summary  at- 
tached to  completion  certificate  dated  Dec- 
ember 2,  1966.  Extra  work  order  number 
2376;  four-inch  crushed  limestone,  14,176 
tons  at  $2.74  per  ton-$38,842.24. 


Detail  of  Work 


Quantity 


Unit  Price 


Amount 


Extra  for  supply  of 
four-inch  crushed  stone 
not  included  in  contract 
plus  15  per  cent  overhead 


43,206.19 


35  cents  ton 


$15,122.17 
2,268.33 


$17,390.50 
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Questions:  1.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  only 
14,176  tons  of  four-inch  crushed  limestone 
were  used  on  contract  R-1-64  as  paid  for  by 
extra  work  order  number  2376,  at  the  agreed 
rate  of  $2.74  per  ton? 

2.  In  the  Hght  of  the  foregoing,  why  did 
The  Department  of  Highways  of  Ontario  and 
the  auditors  approve  of  the  premium  on 
43,206.19  tons  of  four-inch  crushed  stone  as 
paid  on  extra  work  order  number  3018? 

3.  How  did  the  metropolitan  roads  depart- 
ment arrive  at  43,206.19  tons  on  which  to  pay 
the  premium  since  it  is  obvious  that  extra 
work  order  number  3018  as  worded  is  in- 
accurate? 

Now  quantities  and  expenditure  chart 
attached  to  progress  claim  number  18  to 
December  31,  1965.    [See  first  table.] 

1.  Is  not  the  over-run  on  item  9,  or  the 
difference  between  the  quantity  completed 
as  of  December  31,  1965  and  the  original 
estimated   quantity,    18,178.25   tons? 

2.  Is  not,  similarly,  the  over-run  on  item 
12  10,851.94  tons? 

3.  Do  not  the  foregoing  over-runs  on  items 
9  and  12,  coupled  with  the  14,176  tons  of 
four-inch  crushed  limestone  used  in  the  con- 
tract, add  up  to  43,206.19  tons? 

4.  Is  it  not  indicated  that  a  premium  of  35 
cents  per  ton  plus  15  per  cent  overhead  was 
paid  on  not  just  the  four-inch  crushed  stone 


supplied  and  placed  under  terms  of  extra 
work  order  2376,  but  also  on  the  over- 
run of  stone  supplied  and  placed  under  items 
9  and  12  of  the  contract,  all  bought  and  paid 
for  prior  to  December,  1965? 

I  am  glad  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
here  because  I  think  perhaps  he  should  have 
been  here  listening  to  this  and  investigating 
it,  because  obviously  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  not. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Whose  questions  are  you  reading?  I  am  try- 
ing to  puzzle  that  out. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  reading  my  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Are  they  yours? 

Mr.  Ben:  They  are  mine;  they  are  my  ques- 
tions.   I  continue: 

5.  What  good  is  a  firm  contract  unit  price 
if  the  same  is  subject  to  revision? 

This  camouflaged  premium  cost  the  tax- 
payers $17,390.50. 

Extra  work  order  3020,  dated  November 
29,  1966,  more  than  four  months  after  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.   [See  second  table.] 

Reason:  extension  of  contract  beyond  com- 
pletion date  and  specifications  prohibiting 
cold  weather  work  necessitated  work  being 
done  in   1966   at  increased  prices. 


Item 


Estimated 
Quantity 


Unit  Price 
Bid 


Quantity 
completed 


9  (a)  Supply  crushed  limestone  base  

(b)  Place  crushed  limestone  base  

12  (a)  Supply  crushed  limestone  top  dressing 
(b)  Place  crushed  limestone  top  dressing 


26,000  tons 

$2.10 

44,178.25 

26,000  tons 

.32 

44,178.25 

5,000  tons 

$2.30 

15,851.94 

5,000  tons 

.44 

15,851.94 

Detail  of  work  Tons 

Extra  for  supply  and  placing 
of  following  asphalt  items 
in  1966: 
HLl  supply 9,497.78 

place    9,497.78 

HL6  supply 1,445.08 

place    1,445.08 

Extra  for  painting  guide 

rail  in  1966  11,885  linear 

feet 


Unit 
Price 


Amount 


.32 
.12 
.32 
.12 

$3,039.29 

1,139.73 

462.43 

173.41 

.75 

$4,814.86 
891.38 

$5,706.24 
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Did  you  get  that?  They  give  them  an 
extension  for  no  reason  at  all  and  now  we 
have  a  claim  alleging  that  this  additional  cost 
is  because  they  gave  them  the  extension.  I 
question: 

1.  By  what  minute  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto council  was  the  completion  date  of 
contract  R-1-64  extended  to  July  15,  1966, 
from  specified  October  1,  1965? 

2.  Were  not  the  unit  prices  tendered  by 
the  contractor  for  the  foregoing  work  cov- 
ered by  items  41,  42  and  79  respectively,  firm 
contract  prices? 

3.  Why  should  the  taxpayers  again  pay  a 
premium  on  contracted  work  just  because  the 
contractor  did  not  meet  the  specified  com- 
pletion date? 

The  premium  cost  of  this  particular  aspect 
was  $5,706.24. 

Without  going  into  detail  as  to  how  much 
premium  or  extra  for  winter  concrete  was 
paid  under  item  87  for  concrete  placed 
during  the  winter  of  1965-1966,  or  why  some 
of  the  1,327,820  board  feet  of  new  lumber 
left  in  place  as  timber  sheeting  or  shoring 
for  sewer  construction  could  not  have  been 
withdrawn  and  reused  and  was  paid  for 
under  extra  work  orders  2370  and  3019, 
at  a  cost  of  $141,308.26,  let  us  summarize. 

This  is  the  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  sure  all  members  on  the  government 
side  will  be  pleased:  "1.  Liquidated  damages, 
$28,600."  These  are  liquidated  damages 
that  were  not  obtained.  "Inspection  after 
completion  date,  approx.  $76,000."  This  is 
the  extra  cost  to  the  municipality  to  main- 
tain their  engineering  staff  on  site  after  the 
completion.  "2.  Premature  release  holdback." 
I  was  calculating  at  that  time  at  less  than 
six  per  cent,  which  amounted  to  $37,500 
because  I  was  calculating  at  five  per  cent. 
I  have  found  out  since  that  the  municipality 
is  paying  6.25  per  cent.  "3.  Additional  thick- 
ness deck  slab,  $26,109.02.  4.  Premium  on 
removal  asphalt  and  concrete  pavement, 
$23,347.75.  5.  Premium  on  crushed  hme- 
stone,  $17,390.50.  6.  Premium  on  asphalt  and 
guide  rail,  $5,706.24.  Total,  $214,653.51." 
This  is  only  one  contract  on  one  project  of 
one  municipality  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  two  years  in 
a  row  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  these  charges  I  have  made  and 
lay  all  the  facts  before  this  House.  It  has 
not  been  done  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that 
the  department's  silence  is  its  condemnation 
and  an  admission  that  it  has  not  been  looking 
after  the  taxpayers'  money  and  it  has  done 
away  with  the  old  pork  barrel  philosophy— it 


now  has  a  cement  barrel  philosophy  and  they 
are  treating  the  taxpayers  and  their  money 
like  dirt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  refuse  to  accept  the  last 
statement  that  the  hon.  member  has  made. 
He  has  certain  questions  on  the  order  paper 
which  pretty  well  cover  the  whole  of  his 
accusations  and  they  certainly  will  be  an- 
swered and  I  can  say  that  we  will  get  the 
answers  for  the  other  questions  which  he  has 
asked  in  his  submission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  907  agreed  to? 

Mr.  E.  G.  Freeman  (Fort  William):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  one  brief  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister.  It  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  those  people  who  are  employed  by  the 
department.  I  would  take  it  that  they  are 
day  labourers  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  gravel,  sand  and  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the 
construction  of  supplementary  highways,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  in  a 
position  to  tell  us  what  rate  of  payment  is 
made  to  these  people.  On  what  basis  and  how 
does  it  generalize  across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
understand  the  hon.  member's  question.  I  do 
not  see  anything  about  salaries  under  this 
vote. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Under  item  1,  vote  907, 
"Construction— by  Contractors"  and  "Day 
Labour".  I  wonder  if  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  building  of  roads  where  winter 
work  is  required  and  private  truckers  are 
employed  by  the  department  for  the  trans- 
portation of  road  materials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  advised  that  if  it 
is  truckers  you  are  talking  about,  we  ask  for 
bids  and  pay  them  that  which  they  bid  for, 
and  the  labourers  are  paid  the  rates  as  estab- 
lished by  the  civil  service  commission  for 
labourers. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  staff  do  not  quite 
understand  the  area  in  which  I  am  dealing. 
Thousands  of  yards  of  gravel  and  sand  and 
that  sort  of  thing  are  required  to  be  trans- 
ported, particularly  during  this  season  of  the 
year  when  the  road  conditions  are  such  that 
they  can  be  carried  over  these  roads  to 
repair,  or  add  to,  or  build  on.  I  would  call 
your  attention,  for  instance,  to  page  113  of 
your  book— at  the  bottom  of  that  page— High- 
way 608  from  Highway  61  westerly,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  There  are  presently 
employed    in    that    area    some    20    private 
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truckers,  and  they  are  paid  as  I  understand  it 
—I  just  got  this  information  a  few  days  ago— 
on  the  basis  of  eight  cents  for  the  first  five 
miles  and  six  cents  for  any  distance  there- 
after.   Does  that  help  to  clear  the  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Trucking  rates  that  you 
want  to  know? 

Mr.  Freeman:  That  is  right,  and  who  sets 
the  rates  and  how  they  compare  across  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  advised  that  this 
is  equipment  rental  and  would  be  on  a  bid 
basis. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  am  afraid  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's advice  is  not  correct.  I  would  hope  that 
probably  after  your  estimates  are  completed, 
you  would  give  me  your  assurance  that  you 
will  give  further  consideration  to  this  matter 
and  have  it  clarified.  I  realize  it  might  be 
difficult  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Thank  you. 

Vote  907  agreed  to. 

On  vote  908: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  get 
into  vote  908  is  it  not  the  private  members' 
hour?  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  vote  908  is  not 
carried,  but  does  the  House  not  rise  custom- 
arily at  this  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Unless  directed  otherwise, 
vote  908  is  before  me. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  put  the  question  to 
the  House  leader,  Mr.  Chairman.  Does  he 
plan  to  follow  the  standard  procedure?  It 
is  now  5  o'clock— it  is  half  a  minute  to  five— 
what  is  the  point  of  starting  on  a  new  vote 
at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  there  much  left  on 
that  to  do? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  just  starting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  starting?  Oh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 


tain   resolutions    and    asks    for   leave    to    sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 

11,  by  Mr.  N.  Davison. 

Resolved:  That  the  government  should 
immediately  extend  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage to  persons  in  chronic  and  conval- 
escent hospitals,  or  in  approved  nursing 
homes,  who  do  not  require  continued 
medical  and  skilled  nursing  care,  but 
whose  condition  is  such  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  medical  practitioner,  they  can- 
not be  returned  to  their  own  home  or  to 
a  home  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  N.  Davison  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Lewis 
(Scarborough  West)  Resolution  No.  11,  stand- 
ing in  my  name,  which  has  just  been  read. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
7  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Harris. 

Resolved:  That  the  Ontario  hospital 
insurance  plan  should  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  the  chronically  ill  and 
elderly  citizens  who  must  be  cared  for  in 
nursing  homes,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  provide  capital  grants  for  the 
construction  of  nursing  homes  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  public  or  other  non-profit- 
making  organizations. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St. 
David)  Resolution  No.  7,  standing  in  my 
name,  which  has  just  been  read. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
12  by  Mr.  M.  Gaunt. 

Resolved:  That  Ontario  hospital  serv- 
ices commission  should  extend  coverage  to 
all  aged  and  inform  persons  who  are  no 
longer  eligible  to  remain  in  hospital  but 
require  long-term  care,  and  who  choose 
to  enter  a  nursing  home,  provided  that  the 
nursing  home  is  provincially  licensed  and 
inspected. 

Also  that  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission should  extend  coverage  to  disabled 
children  whose  disability  is  so  great  that 
they  are  incapable  of  caring  for  themselves. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson 
(Essex  South),  Resolution  No.  12,  standing  in 
my  name,  which  has  just  been  read. 
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Mr.  Davison:  Estimates  were  tabled  before 
the  special  committee  on  aging  which  indi- 
cated that  Ontario  citizens  in  the  65-and-over 
age  group  would  increase  in  1971  to  638,900, 
and  in  1976  to  695,952.  This  is  a  very  large 
number  of  people  for  whom  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  care  to  meet  the  various 
types  and  degrees  of  ills  they  will  face  as 
they  grow  older.  Added  to  these  must  be  the 
chronically  ill  of  various  ages. 

Many,  perhaps  a  large  majority,  could  most 
satsifactorily  be  looked  after  in  a  nursing 
home.  The  kinds  of  care  long-term  patients, 
both  elderly  and  others,  need  is  subject  to 
change.  Their  mental  and  physical  condition 
can  vary  and  the  aflPairs  of  those  responsible 
for  their  welfare  can  change,  thus  affecting 
their  ability  to  look  after  someone  in  need  of 
long-term  care. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  coordination  of 
the  various  health  services  to  promote  an  easy 
flow  from  one  type  of  care  to  another. 
Hospitals,  nursing  homes,  home  care  pro- 
grammes, rehabilitation  centres  and  other 
services  for  the  elderly  and  chronically  ill 
should  ideally  be  operated  on  a  coordinated 
basis. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  an  integrated  and 
balanced  hospital  system  combined  with  the 
absence  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  care  being 
available  to  beneficiaries  of  the  Ontario  hos- 
pital insurance  plan,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  the  flow  of  patients  to  be  slowed 
down.  People  admitted  to  active  treatment 
hospitals  tend  to  stay  longer  than  is  required 
because  of  the  inability  to  secure  a  bed  in 
a  convalescent  or  chronic  facility. 

During  1965,  the  per  diem  cost  in  active 
treatment  hospitals  in  Ontario  averaged  $35 
per  day,  while  the  cost  in  convalescent  hos- 
pitals and  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  was 
$18  and  $16  respectively.  Many  patients  who 
might  be  discharged  to  a  nursing  home  where 
costs  run  from  $8  to  $12  per  day  tended  to  be 
kept  longer  in  other  hospitals  because  the 
patient  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  nursing 
home  cost. 

I  imagine  all  the  hon.  members  have  had 
cases  of  hardship  in  this  connection  brought 
to  their  attention.  A  doctor  discharged  a 
patient  in  a  Hamilton  hospital  because  he  no 
longer  needed  active  treatment.  From  this 
point  he  was  no  longer  covered  by  Ontario 
hospital  insurance.  Unfortunately  he  had 
nowhere  to  go.  There  was  no  one  able  to 
care  for  him  at  home  and  he  could  not  aflFord 
nursing  home  charges,  so  he  just  stayed  on 
at  the  hospital  and  ran  up  a  bill  exceeding 


$2,000.  The  hospital  bill  incurred  in  a  similar 
case  in  Toronto  ran  to  over  $4,000. 

Many  times  a  doctor's  understanding  of  the 
financial  position  of  his  patient  will  cause  him 
to  delay  releasing  the  patient  from  a  hospital 
because  he  knows  the  patient  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  a  nursing  home.  Even  though  the 
patient  does  not  require  hospital  services,  he 
may  still  not  be  able  to  return  to  his  home 
and  look  after  himself  and  may  often  have 
no  one  to  give  him  the  needed  care  at  home. 
The  doctor  would  be  well  aware  that  a 
patient  so  released  would  return  shortly  in 
full  need  of  hospital  services.  His  release  from 
the  hospital  under  these  circumstances  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  and  could  well  hasten 
need  for  permanent  care. 

Our  hospitals  are  crowded,  and  people  who 
are  not  emergency  cases  must  often  wait  a 
considerable  time  for  a  bed  to  become  vacant. 
Greater  use  of  nursing  homes  would  help  to 
relieve  our  congested  hospitals  and  provide  a 
transition  from  hospital  to  home. 

The  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
presently  makes  payments  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  care  in  hospitals  designated 
as  active,  convalescent  and  those  providing 
care  for  the  chronically  ill.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  these  benefits,  the  patient  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  require  a  level 
of  care  being  provided  in  the  particular  insti- 
tution. In  addition,  patients  discharged  from 
active  treatment  hospitals  and  cared  for  under 
an  organized  home  care  plan  continue  to 
have  the  cost  of  their  care  paid  for  by  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  only  organized  home  care  plan 
I  know  of  is  the  small  pilot  plan  in  Toronto. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  beds  for  the  chroni- 
cally ill,  some  nursing  home  beds  have  been 
approved  for  use  by  beneficiaries  of  the  plan. 
These  approvals  are  withdrawn  as  beds  be- 
come available  in  hospitals  for  care  of  chro- 
nically ill  patients.  I  believe  only  749  beds 
in  45  nursing  homes  were  covered  by  OHSC 
in  1965,  or  about  12  per  cent.  During  that 
year,  1,554  patients  were  cared  for  in  nursing 
homes  under  this  temporary  programme.  The 
average  length  of  stay  of  such  patients  was 
273.3  days. 

The  nursing  homes  that  are  selected  do  not 
differ  from  many  that  have  not  been  so  desig- 
nated. Patients  and  the  care  they  receive  do 
not  differ  from  that  given  to  some  other 
patients  who  occupy  similar  nursing  home 
beds  but  are  not  beneficiaries  of  the  OHSC. 
Nursing  home  care  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  natural  extension  of  hospital  care  and  not 
as    a  temporary   measure   to    cope  with   the 
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shortage  of  beds  for  the  chronically  ill.  They 
represent  a  facihty  which  provides  a  different 
service  than  that  which  would  be  found  in  a 
well  organized  hospital  for  the  chronically  ill. 

The  very  fact  that  the  benefits  under  the 
OHSC  are  restricted  to  the  care  and  treatment 
received  in  the  three  types  of  hospitals  has 
probably  been  a  factor  which  has  tended  to 
increase  the  cost  of  hospital  care.  Now  that 
we  have  passed  legislation  to  license  nursing 
homes  that  meet  our  standards,  surely  the 
next  step  must  be  to  make  their  services 
available  to  everyone  on  the  recommendation 
of  their  physician. 

The  wealthy  can  afford  to  pay  for  this 
service  and  the  welfare  departments  reim- 
burse the  nursing  home  for  the  very  poor. 
There  are,  however,  many  who  could  not 
begin  to  be  able  to  pay  for  these  services  but 
who  are  not  eligible  for  welfare  assistance. 
These  people  could  and  do  pay  the  Ontario 
hospital  insurance  premiums  and  I  strongly 
urge  the  hon.  members  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion before  us. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  has  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  developing  and  establishing  a 
balanced  and  integrated  system  of  hospitals 
and  related  health  facilities.  A  nursing  home 
is  certainly  a  related  health  facihty  and  here 
we  have  an  organization  already  charged  with 
providing  a  coordinated  programme  of  health 
care.  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  holding  us 
back  from  making  this  service  available  to 
everyone  requiring  it  or  to  whom  it  would  be 
of  benefit. 

Many  communities  are  now  providing  meals 
on  wheels.  If  only  we  could  have  the  hos- 
pitalized person  released  to  a  nursing  home, 
from  there  to  his  own  home,  where  a  home 
care  programme  and  portable  meals  on  wheels 
would  meet  his  needs,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  person  would  return  from  the  hospital 
to  his  normal  way  of  life  months  earlier  than 
he  otherwise  would.  This  is  so  desirable,  first 
from  his  own  point  of  view  and  secondly 
from  the  community's  point  of  view. 

Our  provincial  programme  should  fit  into 
the  community's  health  resources  with  co- 
operative arrangements  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  patient  to  move  freely  from  one 
resource  to  another  as  his  circumstances 
require. 

Every  step  must  be  taken  to  assist  the  long- 
term  patient.  No  service  that  would  retard 
the  progress  of  a  chronic  condition,  restore 
lost  functions  and  prevent  mental,  emotional 
and  physical  deterioration  should  be  denied. 
Benefits   under   the   hospital    insurance    plan 


should  be  extended  to  encompass  a  broad 
spectrum  of  care  from  active  treatment 
through  to  nursing  homes  and  home  care 
plans.  The  determining  factor  as  to  benefit 
should  be  the  patient's  need  for  service  being 
provided  in  any  segment  of  this  wide  range 
of  services. 

The  rapid  growth  in  numbers  of  nursing 
homes  in  the  past  few  years  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  need  for  their  services.  The  prov- 
ince of  Alberta  introduced  a  nursing  home 
plan  in  April,  1964,  and  states  that  the 
purpose  of  this  plan  is: 

To  provide  care  for  those  who  are  not 
well  enough  to  be  accommodated  in  a 
senior  citizen's  lodge  and  yet  not  sick 
enough  to  be  in  a  hospital.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, is  not  restricted  to  senior  citizens  but 
is  intended  for  any  person  requiring  such 
personal  services  as  help  in  walking  and 
getting  in  and  out  of  bed,  assistance  vdth 
general  bathing,  help  with  dressing  or  feed- 
ing, preparation  of  special  diet,  supervision 
over  medications  and  other  types  of  per- 
sonal assistance  of  this  order. 

The  nursing  homes  which  operate  under  the 
plan  are  approved  by  the  local  board  of  the 
nursing  home  district  in  which  they  are 
located  and  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
The  Nursing  Homes  Act  and  regulations  and 
to  the  sujxjrvision  of  the  hospitals  division  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Health  which 
administers  the  plan  in  conjunction  with  the 
district  boards.  While  we  might  wish  to  vary 
our  method  of  control  and  payment,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  service  could 
not  be  the  responsibility  of  the  OHSC. 

The  plan  in  Alberta  offers  the  following 
services:  1.  Accommodation,  meals  and  laun- 
dry; 2.  Personal  services,  such  as  help  and 
supervision  in  cleanliness,  mobility,  safety, 
feeding  and  dressing;  3.  Special  diets  when 
necessary;  4.  Routine  drugs  and  dressings  as 
ordered  by  the  attending  physician;  5.  Recrea- 
tion and  entertainment. 

The  important  thing  that  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  hon.  member's  attention  is  that  the 
Alberta  plan  is  recognized  by  Ottawa  as 
eligible  for  cost  sharing  under  The  Hospital 
Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Services  Act.  If 
Alberta  can  obtain  this  recognition  and  finan- 
cial assistance  from  Ottawa,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  if  we  adopt  a  similar 
scheme. 

The  year  1965  was  the  first  full  year  of 
operation  of  the  Alberta  nursing  home  plan 
and  the  hon.  members  might  be  interested 
in  a  breakdown  of  responsibility  of  payment 
[see  table   at  bottom   of  page    1055]: 
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These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  desperate 
need  for  bringing  nursing  homes  under  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission.  I  am 
convinced  that  once  this  is  done  and  Ontario 
has  had  a  year's  experience,  we  will  discover 
that  three  quarters  of  those  using  nursing 
home  facilities  will  have  prepaid  their  stay 
through  Ontario  hospital  insurance  premiums. 

In  closing  let  me  repeat,  the  need  for 
extending  coverage  to  nursing  homes  is  more 
than  obvious— on  the  basis  of  relieving  the 
bed  shortage  in  the  various  other  kinds  of 
health  facility;  on  the  basis  of  making  sub- 
stantial savings  by  providing  less  expensive 
facilities  for  persons  whose  needs  are  difiFer- 
ent;  on  the  basis  of  lifting  the  crushing  finan- 
cial burden  from  those  who  cannot  be  cared 
for  at  home.  Let  us  delay  no  longer  in  mak- 
ing this  service  available  to  all  the  people  of 
Ontario  whenever  they  need  it.  Let  us  give 
our  unanimous  support  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  per- 
mit a  question? 

Is  the  member  aware  that  resolutions 
7,  11  and  12  in  principle,  are  identical, 
and  also  is  he  aware  that  a  committee  has 
already  been  appointed  by  the  commission 
to  study  this  particular  question  and  will  be 
reporting  shortly  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  I  just  asked  a  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Would 
the  hon.  member  permit  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Are  you  in  favour  of  this  kind 
of  a  programme? 

Mr.  Harris:  With  very  minor  exceptions  I 
agree  with  what  my  friend  from  Hamilton 
East  has  said  here  this  afternoon. 


Just  shortly  before  coming  into  the  House 
I  had  a  call  from  a  constituent  of  mine  who 
is  saddled  with  a  $7.70  per  diem  charge  for 
her  mother  who  is  in  a  nursing  home.  She 
is  in  no  position  to  make  this  payment.  Also, 
over  this  past  weekend  amongst  others,  I 
talked  with  three  widows  and  a  married 
couple  with  physical  and  personal  financial 
problems  and  these  people  were  aged  82, 
74,  85  and  70  respectively. 

The  matters  I  discussed  with  them  had 
nothing  to  do  with  nursing  care,  but  none 
of  these  people  had  anything  more  than  a 
meagre  pension.  Yet  they  had  lived,  worked, 
paid  taxes  through  two  wars  and  a  depres- 
sion for  approximately  50  years,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  these  people,  and  it  very  likely 
could,  in  that  age  bracket,  they  just  have  not 
got  the  $8  or  $10  a  day  to  pay  for  nursing 
home  care.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  them? 

We  are  all  aware  that  this  subject  has  been 
exhaustively  debated  on  numerous  occasions, 
particularly  during  the  Minister  of  Health's 
estimates  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  must 
keep  at  it.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  point 
out  the  needs  of  our  people  as  we  see  them 
and  to  keep  pointing  them  out,  until  the 
answers  are  forthcoming  and  the  situation 
is  resolved. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  from  the  day 
I  was  elected  over  five  years  ago,  I  have 
always  maintained  that  the  right  to  proper 
health  facilities  is  in  exactly  the  same  cate- 
gory as  the  right  to  a  good  education.  It  is 
something  that  should  be  available  to  all  of 
us  in  this  society,  and  not  just  those  few  that 
might  be  able  to  pay  for  it. 

Now  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
stumbling  block  in  this  area,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  and  others 
have  pointed  this  out  to  us  on  many  occa- 
sions, is  that  the  federal  government's  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Diagnostic  Services  Act  just 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  this  kind  of 
coverage. 


Ter  Cent 

Nursing  home  plan  (costs  shared  by  provincial 

and  federal  governments  under  hospital  insurance)   73.1 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  patients  25.1 

Federal  government  patients  1 

Non-resident  patients  .8 

Workmen's  compensation  board  patients  .1 

Private  paying  patients  8 
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Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  It  is  too 
bad  the  Liberals  do  not  speak  to  their  hon. 
friend,  the  national  Minister  of  Health  in 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Harris:  Looking  at  our  neighbours  in 
the  United  States  for  a  moment,  it  is  rather 
ironical  that  commencing  January  1  of  this 
year,  all  the  citizens  of  United  States  over  65 
will  receive  coverage  in  nursing  homes  for 
a  period  of  20  days  free  of  all  charges,  and 
for  the  next  80  days  they  receive  coverage 
at  $5  per  day.  As  against  this,  many  of  our 
older  citizens  in  Ontario  nursing  homes  are 
faced  with  a  per  diem  charge  that  they  just 
cannot  afford. 

Apart  from  the  many  newspaper  reports 
and  stories  I  have  read  about  the  plight  of 
our  older  citizens,  there  is  seldom  a  day  that 
goes  by  that  I  do  not  have  a  call  from  a 
relative  or  a  friend  of  someone  in  a  nursing 
home,  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  find  this  $8  or  $10,  or  as  my  hon.  friend 
mentioned,   $12. 

Many  times  the  Minister  of  Health  has 
explained  the  place  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission  in  regard  to  nursing 
homes  and  the  two  level  provincial-federal 
agreement.  This  agreement,  of  course,  covers 
in-hospital  care  and  the  federal  government 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  it  does  not  extend 
to  care  in  nursing  homes. 

The  confusion  for  the  public,  comes  into 
the  picture  when  the  Ontario  hospital  ser- 
vices commission  just  gives  temporary  appro- 
val to  a  certain  number  of  people  in  nursing 
homes  and  they  call  these,  for  this  purpose, 
auxiliary  hospitals  to  provide  chronic  care 
and  convalescent  care. 

Certainly  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  chronic 
care  means  a  lingering  or  a  lasting  illness 
which  may  go  on  for  a  good  many  years.  In 
the  nursing  homes  that  I  have  visited,  a  good 
many  of  the  people,  in  fact  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  estimate  80  per  cent  of  these  people, 
fall  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  chronic. 
Yet  again  they  are  faced  with  this  $200  or 
more  for  services  which  they  just  should  not 
have  to  pay. 

I  have  made  a  few  investigations  at  River- 
dale  hospital  and  at  Queen  Elizabeth  hospi- 
tal here  in  Metro,  and  you  find  people  in  these 
hospitals  that  are  in  the  same  physical  con- 
dition as  in  the  nursing  homes,  and  yet,  of 
course,  the  people  in  Queen  Elizabeth  and  at 
Riverdale,  are  covered,  and  those  in  nursing 
homes  are  not  covered. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  special  committee 
of  the  Senate  on  aging,  we  spread  that  evi- 


dence received  by  the  committee,  empha- 
sized the  extreme  shortage  there  is,  in 
Canada,  of  facilities  designed  and  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  long  term  patients. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are  told  that  many 
long  term  patients  are  in  hospitals  when  all 
they  need  is  skilled  nursing  home  care.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  lack  of  nursing 
homes  is  causing  the  bed-ridden  to  be  placed 
in  municipal,  or  other  homes  for  the  aged, 
which  are  unable  to  provide  for  them  pro- 
perly. A  great  number  of  people  now  in 
homes  for  the  aged  should,  because  of  their 
physical  condition,  be  in  nursing  homes. 
Furthermore  it  is  reported  that  they  are 
taking  up  accommodation  that  is  badly 
needed  by  other  older  people  in  need  of 
domiciliary  but  not  medical  or  nursing  care. 
And,  as  things  are  today,  these  people  just 
have  no  place  to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  desperate  is  the  situation 
that  even  nursing  homes  of  such  poor  quality 
that,  according  to  the  authorities,  should  not 
be  in  operation,  have  long  waiting  lists. 
Nursing  homes,  as  I  have  pointed  out  previ- 
ously, with  few  exceptions,  are  just  not 
included  under  our  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gramme, so  unless  some  of  these  patients  are 
admitted  as  indigents  and  paid  for  out  of 
public  funds,  they,  or  the  relatives,  again  must 
meet  the  full  cost.  It  could  possibly  mean 
financial  ruin  for  many  of  these  families. 

What  impressed  the  special  Senate  com- 
mittee most  about  the  whole  situation,  even 
more  than  the  scarcity  of  facilities,  is  the 
lack  of  a  clear-cut  policy  that  characterizes 
our  approach  to  what  has  been  termed,  "this 
grey  area"  of  long  term  patient  care.  The 
fact  still  exists  that,  up  to  the  present,  there 
is  no  clear-cut  consensus  regarding  the 
answer.  A  few  days  ago  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee  on  aging 
were  tabled  and  on  page  11,  section  23,  as  all 
of  you  have  undoubtedly  read,  they  recom- 
mend that  due  to  the  serious  financial  prob- 
lem we  have  found  of  elderly  persons  who 
need  post-hospital  extended  care,  and  who 
are  not,  at  that  stage,  covered  under  the 
hospital  insurance  plan,  the  province  should: 

1.  Immediately  extend  Ontario  hospital 
insurance  coverage  to  assist  aged  persons  to 
be  cared  for,  either  in  hospitals,  or  in  ap- 
proved nursing  and  convalescent  homes,  until 
they  can  be  returned  to  their  own  homes  or 
be  transferred  to  a  home  for  the  aged,  and, 

2.  Urge  the  federal  authority  to  amend  The 
Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Services 
Act  to  permit  extend  coverage  for  a  greater- 
variety  of  short  and  long  term  care  needs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say,  most  emphatically, 
that  we  should  give  top  priority  to  insure 
that  action  is  taken  in  this  area  before  this 
session  is  over. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  approximately  540 
nursing  homes,  providing  accommodation  for 
a  total  of  some  8,500  patients.  Approximately 
95  per  cent  of  these  are  privately-owned,  the 
remainder  are  owned  and  operated  on  a  non- 
profit basis  by  charitable  organizations  and 
by  municipalities.  I  think  my  friend  said  247, 
but  240  of  these  homes  have  already  been 
licensed  under  The  Homes  for  Special  Care 
Act. 

These  homes  are  used  to  accommodate,  and 
further  rehabilitate,  patients  who  have  been 
discharged  from  Ontario  hospitals,  patients 
who  no  longer  need  the  intensive  care 
available  in  the  mental  hospitals,  and  yet  who 
do  require  nursing  care  or  possibly  have  no 
homes  to  return  to. 

Nursing  homes  licensed  under  The  Homes 
for  Special  Care  Act  accommodate  other 
types  of  patients  as  well.  And  this  programme 
has  worked  well;  in  the  two  years  in  which 
it  has  been  operating,  some  3,000  patients 
have  been  discharged  from  Ontario  hospitals 
to  nursing  homes  out  of  the  target  of  3,500. 
Under  this  homes-for-special-care  legisla- 
tion, which  we  passed  here  in  1964,  it  appears 
to  me  that  in  section  7,  subsection  (e),  the 
Minister  has  very  broad  powers.  If  I  may 
just  quote  that  section: 

The  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  may 
make  regulations  with  respect  to  homes  for 
special  care  for  the  admission,  treatment, 
care,  conduct,  control,  custody  and  dis- 
charge of  residents  or  any  class  of  residents. 

It  seems  to  me  that  right  there  with  that 
power  the  executive  council  of  this  govern- 
ment, if  it  was  so  inclined,  could  fill  the 
needs  for  so  many  of  our  people  without  any 
further  legislation. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  stated  on 
March  2  last,  the  homes  for  special  care,  and 
the  patients  in  them,  are  a  very  direct 
responsibility  of  government.  They  are 
patients  who  have  been  under  supervision  and 
in  the  care  of  The  Department  of  Health, 
some  of  them  for  many  years,  and  have  been 
discharged  to  homes  for  special  care. 

Referring  again  to  the  select  committee 
on  aging  that  was  so  ably  chaired  by  my 
good  friend,  the  member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Carruthers),  let  me  just  quote  from  The 
Department  of  Health's   submission: 

As  a  result  of  experience  gained  so  far 
with  the  homes-for-special-care  programme, 


certain  facts  become  apparent  which  may 
have  a  significant  bearing  on  the  overall 
problem  of  long-term  care  and  community 
health.  One  stands  out  clearly  above  all 
others,  namely  the  private  nursing  homes. 
They  are  an  important  part  of  care  services, 
as  they  provide  over  8,000  beds  in  this 
province  at  no  capital  cost  to  tax  funds. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  more 
effective  service  can  be  given  by  bringing 
them  into  a  coordinated  long-term  care 
programme  as  an  integral  part  of  a  care- 
fully designed  master  plan  for  health  care. 

Let  me  say  again,  and  I  am  sorry  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health  is  not  in  the  House,  that  I 
would  respectfully  ask  that  this  year  we 
produce  this  master  plan  and  help  ease  the 
burden  of  financial  responsibility  from  so 
many  of  our  people.  And  let  me  just  emphas- 
ize that  my  concern  is  with  the  elderly  citi- 
zen who  is  incapacitated  or  chronically  ill  and 
requires  this  care  which  either  is  not  avail- 
able or,  if  he  gets  it,  is  $8  to  $10  a  day,  or 
more. 

In  a  small  way,  the  government  of  Ontario 
has  already  started  working  on  this  master 
plan.  Last  session,  they  enacted  The  Nurs- 
ing Homes  Act  of  1966.  This  Act  was 
designed  to  ensure  the  quality  of  service  pro- 
vided by  nursing  homes  throughout  the  prov- 
ince is  of  a  satisfactory  standard  and  that 
the  safety  and  care  of  patients  was  fairly 
considered. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
daily  rates  in  private  nursing  homes  will 
undoubtedly  rise  as  a  result  of  the  improve- 
ments the  nursing  home  operators  will  have 
to  make.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  regu- 
lations were  published  last  Saturday,  I  think 
it  was  February  18,  in  the  Gazette,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  with  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  there,  it  will  cost  these  opera- 
tors a  tremendous  amount  more  to  operate. 
Of  course  that  in  turn  will  compound  the 
problem  and  bring  all  the  costs  up. 

Last  August  at  the  eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  united  senior  citizens  of 
Ontario,  which  was  held  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity in  Ottawa,  they  commended  the 
government  for  setting  up  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  on  aging.  They  also 
commended  the  government  for  establishing 
the  office  of  aging,  which  has  proved  of 
special  benefit  to  older,  needy  persons;  and 
they  passed  at  that  time  a  resolution  that 
reads  as  follows: 

That  the  united  senior  citizens  of  Ontario 
petition  the  provincial  government  to 
introduce  legislation   that  will   enable  the 
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Ontario  hospital  services  commission  to 
cover  100  per  cent  of  the  payment  for 
services  rendered  to  the  chronically  ill 
when  placed  in  government  approved  nurs- 
ing homes,  after  the  patient  has  become 
ineligible  for  further  treatment  in  an 
approved  general  hospital. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  united  senior  citizens 
organization  is  certainly  one  group  which 
knows  much  better  than  most  of  us  what  their 
needs  are.  I  would  again  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  that  he  give  very  serious 
consideration  and  prompt  action  to  the  reso- 
lution these  people  presented  to  him  not  too 
many  months  ago. 

This  situation  in  Ontario  is  very  complex; 
if  I  may,  I  am  going  to  try  to  sum  it  up  in 
my  way  just  for  a  moment.  We  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  three  areas  regarding 
nursing  homes  which  come  under  some  type 
of  government-supported  programme.  The 
first  area,  which  I  have  already  reviewed, 
namely  the  position  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission,  is  quite  clear.  The 
latest  figures  show  that  they  licensed— and  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  a  dispute  with  my 
friend,  because  the  principle  is  the  same— 
they  licensed  37  nursing  homes  which  cover 
approximately  400  beds,  in  lieu  of  chronic 
hospital  beds.  This  comes  about  because  of 
the  formula  we  have  where  there  are  1.5  beds 
per  thousand  of  population;  and  the  OHSC 
will,  of  course,  license  that  number  in  that 
area. 

In  the  second  area,  under  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare— and  I  might  make  an  aside 
and  say  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  name  of 
this  department  changed  from  Public  Welfare 
to  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family  Ser- 
vices. This  department,  of  course,  admini- 
sters The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act, 
and  nursing  homes  again  come  into  the  pic- 
ture. Throughout  the  province  under  this 
Act  there  are  approximately  2,400  people  in 
nursing  homes  who  come  in  on  a  strict  need 
basis,  and  the  federal  government  in  this 
area  share  in  the  programme  along  with  the 
province  and  the  municipalities.  Why  we  can- 
not get  the  federal  goverimient  to  share  in 
some  of  these  other  areas  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

On  this  point  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
me  it  would  seem  much  more  logical  if  the 
administration  of  this  Act  was  under  The 
Department  of  Health;  because,  when  a  per- 
son is  sick,  no  one  wants  to  have  the  connota- 
tion of  welfare  tied  in  with  it.  If  they  are 
sick  they  are  sick,  and  I  think  they  should  be 
under  The  Department  of  Health. 


The  third  area,  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago,  where  we  have  nursing  homes  is  under 
The  Homes  for  Special  Care  Act,  which  is 
designed  to  provide  coverage  for  persons 
requiring  special  nursing,  residential  or  shel- 
tered care.  In  this  area  we  find  the  patients 
who  are  decertified.  This  group  consists  of 
2,897  patients  in  nursing  homes.  I  want  you 
also  to  remember  there  are  475  who  are  in 
residential  homes.  Today  we  have  under  this 
Act  240  licensed  homes. 

If  we  just  take  these  figures  to  see  how  big 
our  problem  really  is;  if  we  take  the  400  that 
OHSC  covers  and  the  2,400  that  come  under 
The  General  Welfare  and  Assistance  Act,  and 
take  the  2,897  plus  the  475  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  find  that  this  adds  up  to  a  total 
of  6,172  occupants  of  nursing  homes  who  are 
already  completely  provided  for  financially, 
and  completely  covered.  This  represents  72 
per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  our  nursing 
homes.  Therefore  we  are  talking  about  maybe 
2,300  people  who  are  required  to  pay  their 
own  way.  If,  for  just  a  moment,  from  that 
2,300  we  take  out  those  citizens  who  might 
be  quite  willing  to  pay  their  own  way,  and  are 
not  concerned  about  having  their  premiums 
paid,  we  can  reduce  that  figure  to  something 
under  2,000  people.  This  is  where  our 
dilemma  comes  in. 

Certainly,  I  would  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  to  the  executive  council  that 
surely  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  solve  a  problem 
that  only  takes  in  2,000  people.  I  will 
reiterate  that  my  concern  is  with  the  people 
in  my  riding  who  require  long-term  nursing 
home  care;  and  they  should  be  able  to  receive 
this  care  in  decent  surroundings,  without  fear 
of  loss  of  dignity  or  of  becoming  a  pauper. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  throughout 
this  session  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  cutting  down  of  expenditures.  I  com- 
mend the  government  for  this  attitude,  but 
surely  this  area  need  with  our  old  people 
is  a  top  priority.  We  must  relieve  the  financial 
worries  of  the  chronically  ill  or  the  near 
chronically  ill,  or  the  partially  incapacitated 
senior  citizens,  and  take  this  burden  away 
from  them  and  away  from  their  relatives. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Minister  of  Health  and 
the  new  Minister  of  Social  and  Family  Ser- 
vices to  make  sure  that  the  intent  of  this 
resolution  is  given  top  priority  and  written 
into  the  legislation  before  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  join  with  the  hon.  members  for  Hamilton 
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East  and  Beaches  in  supporting  these  resolu- 
tions. The  intent  is  almost  identical;  the 
wording  is  somewhat  different.  The  intent, 
of  course,  stresses  and  underlines  the  fact 
that  in  an  enlightened  society  it  is  incumbent 
upon  that  society  to  look  after,  in  a  proper 
fashion,  its  older  citizens,  and  these  resolu- 
tions set  out  in  what  I  think  are  rather  clear 
terms,  one  method  or  means  whereby  that 
particular  objective  can  be  met. 

I  would  agree  with  most  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  in  this  connection.  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  and  so  I  will  endeavour  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  other  areas  concerned 
in  this  whole  matter.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  repeat,  I  will  do  so  as  a  method  of  under- 
lining and  stressing  what  is  an  obvious  need 
to  all  of  us. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  placing  a  resolution  on  the  order 
paper  dealing  with  this  very  matter.  The 
Opposition  has,  continually,  over  the  course 
of  those  years  pressed  the  government  in  this 
matter  to  see  if  the  grey  area— as  the  hon. 
member  for  Beaches  pointed  out— could  be 
met,  and  so  we  are  happy  to  note  this  year 
that  one  of  the  government  hon.  members  has 
placed  the  resolution  on  the  order  paper  to  do 
precisely  that.  I  hope  that  he  has  gotten  to 
his  colleagues,  particularly  in  the  Cabinet, 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  convince  them  that 
this  is  a  good  thing.  I  know  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Beaches  is  a  very  progressive 
fellow  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  certainly  all  in 
favour  of  this  type  of  thing,  but  I  just  hope 
that  he  can  convince  his  colleagues  that  it  is 
as  good  as  he  thinks  it  is. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  want  to  go  on  and 
deal  with  a  number  of  areas  in  the  resolutions. 
The  development  of  special  programmes  and 
projects  for  the  aged  in  communities  through- 
out Ontario  in  connection  with  senior  citizen 
residents,  the  increase  in  the  old  age  pen- 
sions, day  care  programmes  and  so  on,  have 
made  it  possible  for  older  people  to  remain 
in  the  community  as  long  as  they  are  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  homes 
for  the  aged  or  nursing  homes  or  any  of 
these  care  facilities,  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion persons  who  require  nursing  care  and 
medical  supervision.  I  give  that  by  way  of 
introduction  to  stress  the  point  that  it  is 
vitally  important  in  our  opinion  that  OHSC 
be  extended  to  nursing  homes,  because  I 
think  they  form  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
overall  health  facilities  in  this  province. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches  pointed 
out,  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  nursing 
home  facility  to  a  greater  extent  by  making 


provision  for  licensing  and  inspection.  This 
was  a  very  bad  area— I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  term— a  few  years  ago,  where  the 
municipalities  were  involved  to  the  extent 
that  they  carried  on  this  function.  So  we  had 
different  standards  in  each  municipality 
across  the  province.  As  a  result,  many  of  the 
nursing  homes  across  Ontario  were  sort  of 
relegated  to  second-class,  and  even  third- 
class  health  facilities,  simply  because  they 
did  not  come  up  to  the  standards  that  one 
would  hope  they  would.  They  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standards  that  would  provide  for 
care  for  older  people  as  we  think  they  should 
be  cared  for. 

However  we  do  have  this  legislation  now 
and  we  are  into  this  field  of  licensing  and 
inspecting  of  nursing  homes,  and  of  course 
the  regulations  have  come  down.  They  are 
rather  detailed  and  I  think  that  the  obser- 
vation that  this  will  increase  the  rates 
throughout  nursing  homes  in  the  province  is 
very  valid.  Obviously  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
nursing  homes  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  meet  the  standards  set  out.  I  am 
not  saying  they  are  not  good,  I  am  not 
saying  they  are  not  necessary;  all  I  am  saying 
is  that  rates  are  going  to  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  this  and  so  the  financial  tightrope  is 
going  to  be  even  more  apparent  than  it  was 
before,  because  it  is  going  to  cost  more 
money  to  stay  in  a  nursing  home. 

Improved  coordination  of  health  facilities 
is  urgently  needed.  I  have  always  maintained 
that  the  province  has  no  right  to  go  into  new 
expenditures  unless  they  are  making  full  use 
of  the  facilities  already  in  existence  and  this 
involves  coordination  of  the  various  health 
services  already  in  existence.  In  my  opinion, 
there  should  be  one  agency  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  health  facilities  in  the 
province.  This  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  The  Department  of  Health.  Functionally, 
the  role  could  be  done  by  the  OHSC. 

These  resolutions,  as  I  have  stated,  concern 
themselves  with  nursing  homes.  However, 
just  for  a  moment,  let  us  examine  the  exist- 
ing facilities  available  to  older  people  and 
the  financial  implications  attached  to  some 
of  them.  There  are  hospitals  for  chronically 
ill,  there  are  homes  for  the  aged,  there  are 
charitable  institutions,  nursing  homes  and 
boarding  homes. 

The  first  two  do  not  present  any  financial 
problem  for  the  patient  involved,  but  the 
last  three  most  certainly  do.  It  has  been 
stated  tonight  that  in  some  cases,  financial 
support  is  given  to  people  who  come  into 
nursing  homes  but  there  is  still  a  grey  area 
here  and  there  is,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
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Beaches  has  pointed  out,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people— perhaps  a  shade  over  2,000  in 
the  province;  I  think  it  would  be  a  little 
higher  than  that— who  are  not  looked  after 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Let  us  look  at  the  charitable  institutions 
for  the  aged.  A  good  example  of  this  would 
be  Providence  Villa  here  in  Toronto.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
resolution  should  be  extended  to  include  bed 
care  units  in  homes  for  the  aged  under  The 
Charitable  Institutions  Act,  because  these 
institutions  do  not  qualify  as  a  nursing  home. 
The  new  Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Rest 
Homes  Act  does  not  apply,  and  the  aged 
persons  in  the  bed  care  unit  are  not  eligible 
for  chronic  hospital  care  under  The  Ontario 
Hospital   Services   Commission  Act. 

In  the  case  of  Providence  Villa,  and  I  am 
sure  the  same  applies  to  other  similar  institu- 
tions across  the  province,  a  decision  must  be 
made  as  to  whether  people  should  be  refused 
admission— with  a  certainty  that  if  that  course 
is  pursued  vacancies  will  result— or  to  accept 
them  knowing  that  they  are  in  dire  need  of 
nursing  care,  which  means  that  the  institu- 
tion will  have  to  carry  a  substantial  deficit 
because  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  bed 
care  unit.  The  per  diem  cost  in  the  infirmary 
unit  in  Providence  Villa  at  the  present  time 
is  $8.45.  This  cost  is  partially  subsidized  by 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  This  is 
arrived  at  by  a  per  diem  rate  based  on  the 
previous  year's  costs.  The  department  will 
pay  75  per  cent  of  the  difference  between 
the  pension,  if  the  person  is  pensionable,  and 
the  per  diem  rate  set  by  the  department 
based  on  the  previous  year's  cost. 

The  per  diem  rate  at  the  present  time  at 
Providence  Villa  is  $4.46  but  the  per  diem 
cost  is,  as  I  have  indicated  previously,  $8.45, 
a  difference  of  $3.99.  This  means  in  effect 
that  Providence  Villa  is  running  on  a  substan- 
tial deficit  if  all  of  its  bed  care  units  are 
occupied.  It  means  also  that  they  are  placed 
in  a  very  difficult  position  financially.  Elderly 
people  are  coming  almost  daily  to  seek  the 
kind  of  care  they  need.  These  persons  have 
paid  their  OHSC  premiums  and  are  now 
barred  from  receiving  the  care  they  need 
because  of  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
"medical  need". 

Really,  sir,  the  situation  as  it  applies  to 
people  over  65  with  no  money  who  enter 
nursing  homes  is  no  better.  For  nursing  serv- 
ices The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  will 
share  on  an  80-20  basis  with  the  municipality 
an  amount  up  to  a  maximum  of  $170  per 
month,  depending  on  the  amount  of  money 


the  people  have.  For  sheltered  care  in  a 
nursing  home  under  the  same  circumstances 
the  amount  is  $145  maximum  shared  on  an 
80-20  basis  with  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is 
unsatisfactory.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  people, 
have  an  abhorrence  for  any  of  these  pro- 
grammes in  which  the  municipality  is  involved 
financially.  It  has  the  connotation  of  relief, 
certainly  the  ring  of  relief,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  conducive  to  fostering  dignity  among 
our  older  citizens.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  recognized  the  heart-breaking  problem 
of  the  hard-working  people  who  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  a  private  nursing  home  for 
elderly  care.  Surely  in  our  a£Buent  society  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  provision  for  dig- 
nified care  in  their  declining  years  for  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country. 

This  would  be  a  worthy  Centennial  project 
and  to  that  end  I  would  urge  the  government 
to  extend  OHSC  coverage  to  all  aged  and 
infirm  persons  who  are  no  longer  eligible  to 
remain  in  hospital  but  require  long-term 
care,  and  who  choose  to  enter  a  nursing 
home,  provided  that  nursing  home  is  licensed 
and  inspected.  This  could  also  be  extended 
to  include  bed  care  units  in  homes  for  the 
aged  under  The  Charitable  Institutions  Act. 

The  second  part  of  my  resolution  covers 
disabled  children  who  cannot  look  after  them- 
selves and  I  just  want  to  deal  with  this  par- 
ticular aspect  for  a  moment.  There  are  many 
of  these  children  across  the  province  and 
the  only  places  open  to  them  are  the  Ontario 
hospital  schools.  These  are  already  over- 
crowded as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times. 
Most  of  the  time  parents  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  care  for  these  children  until  the 
burden  becomes  too  great.  Then  the  only 
alternatives  are  Orillia,  Cedar  Springs  or  the 
clinic  hospital  at  Smiths  Falls. 

Physically  handicapped  children  could  be 
adequately  looked  after  in  a  smaller  setting 
than  is  found  either  at  Orillia  or  Smiths  Falls 
or  Cedar  Springs.  The  logical  setting,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  nursing  home  which  in 
all  likelihood  would  be  close  to  home,  with 
the  result  that  the  child  would  be  much 
happier  and  more  contented.  So  would  fol- 
low that  the  only  reasonable  way  to  handle 
the  situation  would  be  through  the  extension 
of  OHSC  benefits  to  cover  the  physically 
handicapped  in  the  nursing  home  setting. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  the  government,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  give  serious  consideration  to  these 
matters  in  the  hope  that  some  action  might 
result. 
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Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  pursue  this  subject  endlessly  in 
this  House  and  always,  I  suggest,  with  the 
same  sense  of  futility.  We  are  confirmed  year 
after  year  in  the  entirely  iniquitous  system 
which  this  government  has  devised,  distribut- 
ing inhumanity  as  it  proceeds,  and  leading  to 
very  unhappy  eflFects  for  individuals  and  their 
families.  I  want  to  suggest  that  despite  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches  the 
government's  position  is  entirely  untenable 
and,  indeed  it  has  been  essentially  misleading. 

If,  in  fact,  his  arithmetic  folderol  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  something  less  than 
2,000  people  are  involved,  then  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  waiting  for  the  federal 
government  to  act;  the  province  could  assume 
it  tomorrow. 

But  if,  in  fact,  as  I  would  suggest  to  him, 
his  figures  are  really  without  justification,  that 
the  number  involved  is  much  greater  than 
2,000  indeed  then  the  member  should  per- 
suade his  government  that  in  this  area,  as  in 
other  areas,  it  can  act  first,  begin  to  make  the 
financial  outlay,  and  wait  for  federal  partici- 
pation which  will  inevitably  come. 

He  cannot  avoid  the  issue,  as  the  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  avoided  it  the  other  day 
in  his  response  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
by  saying  that— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): I  have  never  avoided  any  issue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  He  has  to  wait  for  the 
federal  regulations  before  taking  advantage 
of  The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  when  all 
manner  of  provinces  across  this  country  have 
instituted  full  social  assistance  without  wait- 
ing for  federal  regulations. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sense 
of  injustice  is  really  becoming  overwhelming. 
There  is  an  unconscionable  cynicism  about 
this  government.  It  refuses  to  move,  sir,  only 
because  the  collective  voices  have  not  as  yet 
reached  a  sufiBcient  crescendo.  But  that 
crescendo  is  coming,  sir,  and  it  is  coming  in 
the  proliferation  of  individual  cases  that  are 
being  pushed  to  the  Minister's  attention. 

Last  Monday  morning  I  was  phoned  by  a 
thoroughly  distraught  constituent  from  the 
Scarborough  General  hospital,  who  described 
his  father  lying  on  a  stretcher  in  the  corridor 
of  that  hospital  waiting  for  a  permanent  bed, 
there  being  no  nursing  home  available  for 
him.    This   was    an   exceedingly   sick   man, 


covered  by  Ontario  hospital  services,  but  he 
had  to  occupy  this  position  in  the  Scarborough 
General  hospital.  It  is  a  very  relevant  point, 
sir,  because  in  that  hospital  at  the  moment- 
there  has  been  an  undue  concentration,  I 
think,  on  the  Centenary  hospital  position  in 
Scarborough— because  in  Scarborough  General 
at  the  moment  there  are  always  at  least  12 
patients  on  stretchers  in  the  hospital  corri- 
dors. 

There  are  1,000  people  on  the  waiting  list. 
Imagine  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  hospital  with 
1,000  people  on  the  waiting  list— 600  for 
elective  surgery,  400  for  urgent  surgery. 
There  is  a  50-bed  convalescent  unit  which 
they  hope  to  have,  but  cannot  have  for  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  case  we  are  discussing 
today,  because  the  money  is  simply  not 
available.  Yesterday,  if  I  understand  it  prop- 
erly, the  Scarborough  General  hospital  faced 
the  fact  that  it  was  almost  $1  million  below 
what  it  hoped  to  raise  in  the  fund  drive  and 
now  has  to  go  to  OHSC  requesting  an  increase 
in  the  bank  loan  from  $1.4  million  to  $2.2 
million,  and  that  is  a  devil  of  a  way  to  finance 
hospitals,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  devil  of  a  way 
to  respond  to  this  kind  of  resolution,  the 
response  to  which  lies  in  the  expansion  of 
chronic,  convalescent,  and  nursing  home 
facilities. 

We  go  through  Highways  estimates  in  the 
House  and  no  one  ever  suggests  a  public 
subscription;  but  when  we  discuss  health 
matters  and  hospital  beds,  that  is  the  pass 
to  which  this  government  has  come. 

In  this  field— and  the  arguments  are 
obviously  compelling  for  covering  nursing 
homes  with  OHSC— in  this  field  there  are 
many  classic  cases.  I  want  to  bring  one  to 
your  attention,  sir:  the  case  of  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Bolter,  who  lives  in  Rexdale,  Ontario;  it  is  as 
follows. 

Mrs.  Bolter  was  operated  on  for  cancer  in 
May  of  1961,  and  suffered  three  post-opera- 
tive strokes  which  left  her  paralyzed  on  her 
right  side.  She  was  in  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
hospital  in  Toronto  from  July  1,  1961  to 
July  31,  1965,  and  received  benefits  under 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission 
insurance  plan. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  cannot  stand  or 
walk  without  the  support  of  at  least  one 
person,  and  cannot  use  toilet  facilities  with- 
out assistance,  she  was  cut  off  benefits  when 
her  doctor  certified  that  she  would  not  benefit 
from  further  treatment,  and  was  discharged 
from  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  hospital  on  July 
31,  1965. 
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Her  husband  was  unable  to  obtain  home- 
maker  services  at  once  and  had  to  take  a 
week  off  his  job  without  pay  to  look  after 
her.  Three  weeks  after  her  discharge,  she 
was  admitted  to  Riverdale  hospital  in  Tor- 
onto and  a  medical  reassessment  of  her  con- 
dition indicated  that  she  might  benefit  from 
further  therapy.  She  received  full  benefits 
under  OHSC  while  in  Riverdale. 

On  August  3,  1966,  she  was  discharged 
from  Riverdale  on  the  grounds  that  she  could 
be  looked  after  at  home  and  would  not  bene- 
fit from  further  treatment.  Her  husband  had 
first  been  notified  on  May  10  that  Mrs.  Bolter's 
benefits  would  be  terminated  shortly— that 
was  the  word— and  that  a  daily  charge  of 
$16.40  a  day  would  be  demanded  if  she 
stayed   in   Riverdale. 

Mr.  Bolter  cannot  possibly  afford  to  pay 
nursing  home  charges  and  would  have  to 
give  up  his  job  if  he  attempted  to  care  for 
his  wife  at  home.  Either  way,  he  would 
soon  be  on  welfare  and  one  can  imagine  the 
desperation  inherent  in  this  kind  of  family 
situation,   Mr.    Speaker. 

On    June    16,    1966,    the    senior    medical 

consultant    for    the    hospital    care    standards 

division  for  the  OHSC  confirmed  that   Mrs. 

Bolter,  and  I  quote  from  his  statement: 

cannot  stand  or  walk,  wash,  dress  herself, 

use   the   toilet,   or   get   in   or   out   of  bed 

without  at  least   one  person  to  help  her. 

However,  the  consultant.  Dr.  R.  S.  Peat 
pointed  out  that  the  present  law  did  not 
permit  her  to  receive  OHSC  benefits  when 
she  no  longer  required  hospital  care  and  had 
received  maximum  benefits  from  the  hospital 
treatment  programme.  In  his  letter  of  June 
16,  1966,  Dr.  Peat  canvassed  the  alternatives 
and  there  can  be  no  more  authoritative 
source: 

Thought  had  been  given  to  nursing  home 
care  or  care  in  the  homes  for  the  aged, 
especially  one  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions. Concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  cost  of  nursing  home  care  for  this 
patient,  or  alternatively  the  cost  of  home- 
maker  services.  Mr.  Bolter  has  a  full- 
time  job  and  probably  may  not  qualify 
for  welfare  assistance  under  present  regu- 
lations, yet  his  income  is  understood  to  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  nursing  home  costs 
on  a  continuing  basis  and  to  maintain  his 
home  at  the  same  time.  We  fully  appreci- 
ate the  magnitude  of  the  problem  since 
this  patient  will  require  care  on  a  contin- 
uous basis  for  no  further  recovery  can  be 
anticipated. 


In  a  further  letter  to  his  MPP,  one  of  my 
colleagues,  on  July  14,  1966,  Mr.  Bolter  out- 
lined the  situation  more  precisely  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  and  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Bolter's  letter: 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  case  of  my  not 
wanting  my  wife  home.  In  all  sincerity  let 
me  assure  you  that  nothing  would  delight 
me  more.  It  is  a  case  of  taking  proper  care 
of  her  when  she  is  home  and  keeping  my 
job.  As  I  have  stated  many  times,  I  simply 
cannot  afford  day  care. 

I  am  coming  to  a  close,  if  I  have  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

On  August  10,  1966,  Mrs.  Bolter  was  dis- 
charged from  Riverdale  hospital.  Mr.  Bolter 
obtained  a  homemaker  for  one  week  and  was 
then  obliged  to  leave  a  good  position  with 
N.  L.  Baxter  Limited  to  stay  home  to  take 
care  of  his  wife.  After  five  weeks  at  home, 
Mrs.  Bolter  was  admitted  to  Garden  Court 
nursing  home,  which  charges  Mr.  Bolter 
$7.50  per  day  for  her  care.  She  has  been 
there  since  September  21,  1966.  Up  to  March 
1,  1967,  the  charge  amounts  to  $1,207.50. 

If  that  is  not  a  senseless  kind  of  cruelty  to 
mete  out  to  a  family  instead  of  extending  an 
obvious  insurance  plan  to  cover  nursing 
homes,  I  do  not  know  what  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  I  can  end  by  using  the  same  quote  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Beaches:  "For  forms  of 
government  let  fools  contest"  is  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Beaches  quoted,  from  Alexander 
Pope.  We  do  not  mind  if  fools  of  govern- 
ment contest  for  forms,  Mr.  Speaker— the  land 
of  administrative  forms  that  constrict  this 
situation.  What  we  want  is  a  complete  altera- 
tion in  the  substance  of  government;  that  is 
what  we  are  pressing,  and  we  will  accept  no 
less  for  the  Bolters  of  this  world  and  all  the 
others  involved. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  debate  was 
concluded. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
we  will  continue  with  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  be 
Highways  and  then  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  St.  Ann's 
separate  school,  Toronto;  and  in  the  west  gal- 
lery, Lansdowne  senior  public  school,  To- 
ronto, Lyndwood  public  school.  Port  Credit, 
and  St.  Martin's  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Reuter  (Waterloo  South)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  eighth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  commiteee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough  of 
East  York. 

Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Blind  River. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch),  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following  reports: 

The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  April  1,  1965  to  March  31, 
1966. 

The  42nd  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Health  for  the  year  1966. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, 1965-66. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  tabling  today  of  the 
annual  report  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1966,  de- 
tailed statistics   are  also   available  on  motor 
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vehicle  accidents  in  Ontario  for  the  calendar 
year  1966. 

These  statistics  illustrate  the  growing  mag- 
nitude of  the  accident  challenge.  Every  year 
more  than  100,000  additional  motor  vehicles 
are  registered  in  Ontario  and  every  year  the 
number  of  collisions  goes  up. 

I  prefer  to  use  the  word  collisions,  rather 
than  accidents,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  these  occurrences  are  not  inevitable  mis- 
haps. They  are  caused,  in  most  cases,  by  the 
carelessness  of  individual  drivers. 

The  statistics  for  1966  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  registered  in  the  province  rose 
to  2,637,266,  and  the  estimate  of  total  miles 
driven  increased  by  nearly  1.5  billion,  to  a 
record  total  of  23.7  billion  miles. 

The  number  of  persons  killed  in  collisions 
was  1,596,  a  reduction  of  15  from  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  number  of  persons  injured  was  65,210, 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent.  The  number  of 
collisions  reported  was  139,781,  an  increase 
of  8.8  per  cent. 

The  statistics  give  a  familiar  picture  of  why 
and  how  collisions  occurred.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  in  daylight  hours.  Most 
of  the  drivers  were  apparently  in  normal 
condition.  Most  of  the  vehicles  were  appar- 
ently in  good  condition. 

The  four  main  causes  of  accidents  were: 
Drivers  who  were  inattentive,  drivers  who 
did  not  have  the  right-of-way,  drivers  who 
lost  control  of  their  motor  vehicles  and  drivers 
who  were  going  too  fast  for  the  road  or  traffic 
conditions. 

For  the  individual  driver  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  risk  of  collisions  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  driving  he  does.  This 
fact  is  worth  noting  since  it  indicates  a  meas- 
ure of  progress  in  the  face  of  the  increased 
complexity  and  volume  of  traffic.  For  every 
171,000  miles  of  driving  during  1966  there 
was  a  collision  reported.  Usually  it  was  a 
minor  one,  involving  a  dented  fender  or 
something  of  that  nature.  In  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  results  were  serious.  But 
because  there  are  so  very  many  persons  driv- 
ing  so   very   many   vehicles,    so   very   many 
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miles,  that  "small  proportion"  of  serious  col- 
lisions adds  up  to  a  terrible  toll,  taking  the 
lives,  as  I  said,  of  1,596  persons  and  causing 
injury  to  more  than  65,000. 

The  Department  of  Transport  is  intensify- 
ing and  expanding  its  programmes  for  safety 
as  I  shall  outline  in  the  introduction  of  our 
department's  estimates.  But  the  government 
measures  alone  cannot  be  counted  on  to  solve 
the  problem.  What  is  needed  is  deliberate 
care  and  common  sense  by  every  individual 
driver  and  every  individual  pedestrian,  and 
an  alert  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  risks. 

I  call  on  the  people  of  Ontario  to  do  their 
part  in  meeting  this  challenge  by  recognizing 
and  carrying  out  their  personal  responsibilities 
to  drive  and  walk  safely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  we  will  revert  to  introduction 
of  bills.  The  Attorney  General,  I  believe,  had 
one  to  introduce. 


THE   PUBLIC   TRUSTEE   ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wisharl  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Trustee  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE   JURORS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
have  said  with  respect  to  the  first  bill,  The 
Public  Trustee  Act,  that  it  is  simply  to  bring 
the  accounts  of  the  public  trustee  within  the 
audit  of  the  provincial  auditor.  I  thought  that 
might  please  certain  members. 

Regarding  the  amendment  to  The  Jurors 
Act,  I  think  if  I  simply  read  my  brief  notes, 
that  will  give  the  House  an  indication  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act— tliere  are  five  sections 
amending.  They  arise  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  judges,  particularly  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  dealing  with  juries,  and 
after  study  by  our  own  staff. 

The  Act  repeals  a  section  which  permits  a 
grand  jury  to  be  recalled  after  it  has  been 
discharged.  There  is  an  amendment  per- 
mitting the  judge  to  decide  on  the  release  of 
jurors  not  required  at  the  sittings.  There  is 
an  amendment  permitting  a  judge  to  require 
the  attendance  of  only  the  number  of  jurors 
he  thinks  will  be  necessary  at  the  sittings, 


and  for  the  replacement  of  a  juror  who  be- 
comes incapacitated. 

There  is  one  amendment  permitting  the 
judge  to  have  the  jury  required  at  the  sittings 
selected  at  one  time  in  advance  of  the  cases 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  a  question?  Are 
the  ofiicial  guardian's  accounts  under  the 
provincial  auditor  or  are  they  still  separate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  they  are  now 
under  the  provincial  auditor.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  of  this,  and  I  cannot  be  absolutely 
sure  standing  here.  I  can  check  that  for  the 
member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  tlie  day  I 
have  questions  for  two  Ministers  who  are  not 
at  the  present  time  in  the  House,  but  if  I 
may  read  them  into  the  record  they  may 
answer  them  at  their  convenience. 

The  first  one  is  to  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  and  in 
three  parts: 

Would  the  Minister  detail  what  respon- 
sibilities, if  any,  D.  W.  Ambridge,  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  deposit  insurance  corporation 
had  in  the  setting  up  of  the  voting  trust  in 
British   International   Finance; 

Would  the  Minister  spell  out  the  precise 
terms  of  reference  of  this  voting  trust; 

What  steps,  if  any,  does  the  government 
intend  to  take  to  insure  the  solvency  of 
British  International  Finance  and  York- 
Lambton  Corporation? 

My  second  question— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  If  I  may  interrupt  for  a  moment,  the 
Minister  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Affairs 
telephoned  me  about  half  an  hour  ago  and 
advised  me  that  he  had  been  detained  at  a 
very  important  appointment  and  that  he  would 
be  here  later  on  this  afternoon  somewhere 
between  three  and  three-thirty.  He  was 
aware  of  your  questions  and  others,  I  believe, 
and  stated  that  if  the  House  so  wished,  upon 
his  return  he  would  ask  that  we  would  revert 
back  to  before  the  orders  of  the  day  so  that 
he  might  provide  the  answers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  would  be  quite  all  right. 
I  know  that  the  Minister  has  already  indicated 
that  he  would  have  a  statement  either  yester- 
day or  today  on  this  matter  and  we  would 
expect  it  today. 

The  second  question  is  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  and  I  am  inquiring  why  the  price 
of  Hansard  has  increased  from  $3  to  $5? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  and  I 
am  sure  I  cannot  advise  you  in  that  regard. 
Everything  is  going  up  these  days. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  chair  can  answer  that 
question  very  well  but  we  will  wait  for  the 
Provincial  Secretary. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  the  chair  care  to 
answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes.  Last  year  Hansard  was 
reviewed  as  to  cost.  The  cost  for  the  sub- 
scription for  Hansard  has  been  $3  for  many, 
many  years.  In  revising  our  subscription  list 
last  year  we  found  out  that  the  $3  did  not 
pay  for  postage  for  one  month  for  sending 
the  Hansard  out,  let  alone  the  cost  of  the 
Hansard,  so  we  thought  in  all  fairness  to 
bring  it  a  little  more  into  line  that  we  would 
raise  the  cost.  This  matter  was  discussed  by 
myself  and  the  Provincial  Secretary's  office 
and  the  Clerk's  office  and  it  was  decided  to 
raise  the  subscription  cost  to  $5  which  would 
offset  to  some  part  the  increased  cost  of 
Hansard  for  the  many  months  that  it  is  being 
sent  out.  Last  year  it  was  approximately 
seven  months. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  may  make  a  supplementary 
comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  make  this 
self-supporting.  The  information  contained  in 
Hansard  should  be  available  at  as  reasonably 
low  a  cost  as  possible  to  the  libraries  and 
schools  of  the  province,  and  we  might  even 
compare  it  with  the  federal  Hansard  which 
goes  on  longer  and  thicker  than  ours  and  is 
still  available  at  $3. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course  the  member 
should  understand  that  there  is  a  free  issue 
sent  out  to  many  parts  of  the  province, 
to  libraries  and  so  on.  Quite  a  substantial 
list.  We  had  a  free  list  whereby  many 
persons'  names  built  up  over  the  years.  We 
eliminated  their  "so-called"  free  list  and 
started  afresh  with  the  new  cost. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  you  anticipate  a  lessening  of  cost  next 
year  when  the  member  for  Woodbine  leaves? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Well,  you  will 
be  out  too,  so  that  should  about  do  it. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  some  days  ago  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  directed  a 
question  to  the  Minister  of  Health  which  was 
in  turn  referred  to  me.  The  question  was 
as  follows: 


Having  regard  to  the  report  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Friday  last  that  four  women 
confined  to  wheel  chairs,  who  are  in  the 
30-40  year  age  group,  are  residents  of 
Lambert  Lodge  home  for  the  aged,  what  is 
the  extent  in  Ontario  of  the  shortage  of 
proper  accommodation  for  such  handi- 
capped persons  not  eligible  for  continued 
care  in  chronic  care  hospitals? 

The  answer  is  as  follows.  In  the  nature  of 
the  case  we  could  have  no  precise  figures 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  might  seek 
residential  care  in  a  variety  of  different  in- 
stitutions. There  are  many  forms  of  institu- 
tional care  available,  including  municipal 
homes  for  the  aged,  charitable  institutions  for 
the  blind,  the  aged,  and  handicapped,  and 
also  private  nursing  homes.  These  expand  as 
demand  for  admission  increases,  and  there 
are  government  grants  to  allow  such  expan- 
sion. There  has  been  a  constant  growth  in 
the  number  of  bed  care  facilities. 

I  should  add  that  the  new  rest  homes  under 
The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act  are  intended 
to  meet  any  shortage  of  accommodation  that 
may  exist  for  adults  of  all  ages. 

What  can  be  considered  proper  accom- 
modation is  related  to  the  individual  persons 
involved. 

With  reference  to  the  four  persons  in 
Lambert  Lodge,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  41 
years  of  age  and  the  eldest  51  years  of  age, 
I  have  received  the  following  information 
from  Lambert  Lodge  authorities: 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  attending  physician 
at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  hospital  that  these 
patients  require  only  domiciliary  care,  and 
that  private  nursing  homes  could  not  provide 
adequate  supervision  for  them  they  were 
admitted  to  Lambert  Lodge.  The  newly  built 
Bellwoods  Park  House,  a  residence  for  adults 
with  cerebral  palsy,  is  in  the  process  of  receiv- 
ing residents,  and  two  of  these  Lambert 
Lodge  residents  have  applied  for  admission. 
The  other  two  residents  have  indicated  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  leaving  Lambert 
Lodge  and  will  remain  as  residents  of  the 
home. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  House  leader 
which  I  would  like  to  read  and  put  on  the 
record. 

Is  the  reported  statement  yesterday  of  the 
development  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  Walter  Manthorpe,  before  the 
board  of  control— that  loans  without  interest 
will  be  made  by  the  province  to  persons 
whose  properties  in  designated  urban  renewal 
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areas  are  expropriated  at  prices  below 
$12,000,  with  repayment  guaranteed  through 
life  insurance  on  their  lives— the  substance  of 
the  programme  of  the  government  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  small  homeowner 
who  through  expropriation  loses  his  home  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and  thereby  faces 
relocation  forecast  by  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  on  January  25? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  for 
Downsview  ask  the  questions  for  the  member 
for  Bracondale  (Mr.  Ben)? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two 
questions  submitted  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale,  and  in  his  absence  I  would  like 
to  address  them  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
coroner's  jury  in  Vandorf,  does  the  Minister 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  making  it 
mandatory  that  used  cars  can  only  be  sold 
after  they  have  received  a  thorough  check 
and  certification  of  fitness  by  qualified 
mechanics? 

A  similar  question  was  asked  yesterday  and 
the  Minister  advised  he  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  until  the  jury  had  reported.  It 
lias  now  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  legislation 
respecting  the  sale  of  used  cars  has  been 
receiving  very  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 
"What  action,  if  any,  does  the  Minister  intend 
to  take  on  charges  that  automobiles  with 
serious  defects  are  being  shipped  to  dealers 
by  Canadian  automobile  plants  because  in- 
spection procedures  have  been  slashed  to 
obtain  faster  production? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
information  I  have  is  from  the  newspaper 
report  that  these  charges  were  made  yester- 
day by  auto  workers  who  appeared  before  the 
Commons  justice  committee  in  Ottawa. 

The  newspaper  reports  indicate  that  these 
charges  were  immediately  denied  by  the 
major  Canadian  automobile  manufacturers. 
In  the  light  of  this,  the  need  for  any  action 
cannot  be  established  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  by  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  Minis- 
ter not  sufficiently  disturbed  by  the  reports  to 
be  conducting  an  investigation  to  establish 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  be- 
ing attended  to. 


Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  that  asking  the 
manufacturers  is  attending  to  it? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Sopha)  asked  some  questions  of  me  yesterday 
and  I  have  the  answers  for  him  today: 

Has  the  cash  payment  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $360,000  been  made  to  the  city  of 
Sudbury,  or  if  not,  is  it  about  to  be  made? 
The  answer— necessary  action  is  underway  to 
effect  payment. 

What  is  the  statutory  authority  for  this 
payment?  Section  94  (a)  of  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act. 

Is  this  payment  connected  with  the  Brady 
Street  underpass?    The  answer  is  "Yes". 

May  the  council  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  use 
these  moneys  for  lawful  purposes  within  their 
own  discretion?     Again  the  answer  is  "Yes". 

Specifically,  is  there  any  legal  bar  prohibit- 
ing the  council  from  using  the  moneys  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Ramsey  Lake  road  to 
the  imiversity?   The  answer  is  "No". 

If  the  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  is 
in  the  aflBrmative,  then  is  any  financial  assist- 
ance contemplated  by  the  Minister  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Ramsey  Lake  road?  The 
answer  to  the  previous  question  evidently 
answers  this  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  seventh  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HIGHWAYS 

(Continued) 

On  vote  908: 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  members  get  into  the  substance  of  this 
vote,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  technical 
question?    It  applies  equally  to  vote  910. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  salaries, 
travelling  expenses,  consultants'  fees  and  other 
items  of  that  kind,  which  I  would  call 
ordinary  disbursements,  are  charged  to  capital. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Because  the  entire  organization  is  working  on 
capital  works. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  that  you 
change  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  908,  during  the  past 
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year  there  has  been  some  considerable  com- 
ment from  people  who  are  expert  in  these 
matters  that  the  design  of  some  of  the 
expressways,  particularly  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto,  have  been  of  a  basically 
dangerous  characteristic  in  design  and  in 
execution,  which  really  should  have  been 
done  away  with,  considering  the  experience 
that  we  in  Ontario  have  had  with  highway 
construction. 

Most  of  the  criticism  has  come  from  the 
coroner  in  the  Toronto  area,  and  he  has  indi- 
cated quite  clearly  that  there  are  specific 
areas  where  improvement  in  design,  par- 
ticularly based  on  examples  in  other  juris- 
dictions, could  have  been  carried  out. 

I  understand  that  some  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  basic  design  is  at  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  level,  but  surely  since  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  does  participate,  not  only  in 
design,  but  very  heavily  in  the  subsidization 
in  the  building  of  these  roads,  that  all  respon- 
sibility is  basic  in  this  particular  area. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would  comment 
as  to  what  the  facilities  are  in  assisting  with 
design,  and  what  his  own  views  are  as  to 
the  charges  levied  by  the  coroner  that  the  new 
road,  particularly  the  Don  Valley  expressway 
is  inadequate  in  this  connection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  just  one  man's  opinion,  and  that 
is  not  shared  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  I  may  say  so,  he  is  not  just 
an  ordinary  man.  He  does  have  public 
responsibilities  associated  with  the  examina- 
tion of  deaths  that  occur  on  these  highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  that  I  think  we  have  the  best  planning 
engineers  available,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
qualifications  of  the  man  referred  to  at  all.  I 
thought  that  under  vote  910,  on  research,  I 
would  say  a  little  about  some  of  the  research 
we  have  done  to  help  highway  safety.  Prob- 
ably that  would  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Along  this  particular  line,  plan- 
ning and  design,  since  these  charges  have 
been  made  by  a  person  supposedly  competent 
in  the  field— and  I  would  be  prepared  to  say 
he  was  competent  since  he  has  been  set  up 
by  the  government  of  Ontario  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  these  deaths  which  have  taken 
place— there  should  be  some  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  government  that  either  refutes  his 
charges,  or  which  sets  up  some  means  whereby 
the  difficulty  can  be  removed  from  this  par- 
ticular highway,  and  in  designs  that  are 
presently  before  us. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion if  we  read  it  under  vote  910  when  the 
Minister  has  spoken  on  the  particular  report 
that  he  has  in  connection  with  the  research 
on  safety  methods. 

Mr.  Nixon:  All  right. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  make  a  comment  before 
we  leave  this  vote.  I  noticed  in  the  construc- 
tion programme  for  1967-68  there  was  mention 
of  three  construction  projects  actually  desig- 
nated for  the  Wingham  area.  This  included 
the  Wingham  bypass,  which  involves  itself 
with  two  bridges  and  also  the  resurfacing  of 
the  limits— the  east  to  westerly  limits  of  the 
town.  I  have  talked  to  the  Minister  several 
times  about  this  particular  project.  I  con- 
gratulate him  because  it  is  very  welcome  news 
in  our  town.  These  facilities,  especially  the 
bridges,  are  badly  needed. 

There  were  two  Bailey  bridges  there  pre- 
viously and  due  to  the  very  heavy  traffic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  time,  this  was  causing 
a  bottleneck,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
department  incurred  very  high  maintenance 
costs  during  that  period  of  time  particularly. 
So  I  congratulate  the  Minister  and  hope  this 
project  or  these  projects— there  are  three,  as 
I  indicated— will  get  under  way  very  shortly. 

Would  it  be  fair  to  assume  that  these  proj- 
ects will  be  started  in  the  spring  of  1967? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  want  to  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  his  nice  comment,  and  I 
may  say  it  was  very  refreshing  that  he  ended 
with  the  nice  comments.  So  often  you  get 
nice  ones  to  start  with  and  then  it  is  "but". 

However,  I  wish  to  inform  him  that  the 
contract  documents  for  the  grading,  drainage, 
granular  base  and  paving  of  the  Wingham 
diversion,  including  the  two  structures  over 
the  Maitland  River,  have  been  prepared.  And 
it  is  not  our  policy  to  advertise  the  date  of 
calling  of  tenders  but  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  it  will  be  very  soon. 

Vote  908  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  introducing  the  next 
vote,  I  know  the  members  of  the  assembly 
would  like  me  to  bring  to  their  attention  that 
we  have  a  Dr.  Viirgen  Wamke,  a  meniber  of 
the  Bavarian  State  Parliament  in  Germany, 
who  is  with  us  in  the  Speakers  gallery  today. 

On  vote  909:  '; 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  few  comments  I  would 
like  to  make  with  reference  to  the  taking  by 
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the  department  of  lands  on  Highway  27  at 
Inverdon  Road.  That  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
south  of  Richview  sideroad,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  men- 
tioned this  matter  eariier  in  these  estimates, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  that  the  question 
of  expropriation  is  such  a  serious  one  that 
perhaps  one  cannot  mention  it  too  often  to 
the  government.  I  think  we  all  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  roughly  2,000  to 
6,000  departments  and  agencies  which  have 
the  right  to  expropriate  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  are  6,000. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  All  right,  we  will  make  it 
6,000. 

We  also  know  there  is  no  uniformity  what- 
ever in  this  matter  of  expropriation.  And  I 
do  not  think  this  is  made  any  more  clear 
than  in  what  is  going  on  now  in  the  Inverdon 
Road  area  of  Etobicoke.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  do  not  blame  the  present  Minister,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  mess.  It  seems  that  a  lot  of  the 
problems  they  are  having  right  there  revolve 
around  the  matter  of  due  compensation. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Minister  some 
time  ago  as  to  whether  or  not  his  department 
is  prepared  to  increase  the  oflFer  or  look  into 
reassessing  any  of  the  houses  that  are  in- 
volved there.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  of  that 
opinion  at  the  time.  But  I  thought  I  would 
bring  it  up  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  make  a 
few  comments  with  reference  to  the  actual 
situation  as  it  applies  there  and  as  it  applies 
to  The  Department  of  Highways.  One 
wonders  whether  expropriation  is  not  being 
applied  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  good 
and  whether  the  laws  are  not  being  construed 
in  a  most  unjust  way. 

Last  month  I  had  a  meeting  with  some  25 
of  the  landowners  of  that  area.  They  gave 
me  some  facts  and  figures,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  documents,  which  I  found  to  be  disturb- 
ing and  which  I  thought  the  members  of  this 
House  might  want  to  hear  about.  At  this 
meeting  I  was  told  that  a  group  of  the  land- 
owners had  met  with  oflBcials  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  on  January  26,  1967, 
including  Mr.  H.  S.  Howden,  the  assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

I  have  here  a  memo  from  Mr.  H.  S. 
Howden,  addressed  to  Mr.  L.  Griffith,  which 
summarizes  what  went  on  at  that  meeting.  It 
happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  the  meet- 
ing Mr.  Griffith  asked  Mr.  Howden  if  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  send  him  a  memo 


setting  out  what  the  landowners  had  been 
told,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  it  and  to  come  to  some  conclusions. 
We  have  often  heard  second-hand  how  ex- 
propriation goes  on.  I  thought  this  might  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  read  into  the  record 
the  memo  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  so  that 
we  might  have  an  idea  of  what  these  people 
expected  to  happen. 

The  memo  begins,  Mr.  Chairman— it  is 
headed  up  "Committee's  Discussion  with  De- 
partment of  Highways  on  Thursday,  January 
26,  1967."  And  it  is  re  "Highway  27  and 
Richview  Side  Road  Project."  It  says  "from 
H.  S.  Howden,  assistant  Deputy  Minister." 
The  memo  commences: 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  and 
the  other  members  of  your  committee  last 
Thursday  night,  and  I  think  it  was  bene- 
ficial to  both  sides.  You  requested  that  we 
summarize  for  you  the  meat  of  the  discus- 
sion and  number  oflF  the  questions  and 
answers.  I  will  attempt  to  do  that  in  this 
communication. 

First,  I  am  going  to  quote  directly  from 
the  notes  which  I  used  in  setting  forth  the 
department's  position: 

I  would  like  to  stress  at  the  outset  that 
while  the  word  expropriation  may  be  used 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  our  discus- 
sions this  evening,  it  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  as  a  threat  to  improve  the  depart- 
ment's negotiating  position.  You  are  un- 
doubtedly aware  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
department  to  acquire  a  few  thousand 
parcels  of  property  for  highway  purposes 
each  year  and  we  have  found  that  it  is 
generally  in  the  best  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  aflFected  owners  for  us  to 
take  title  to  by  the  deposit  of  a  plan.  Pro- 
ceeding in  this  way,  it  eliminates  the  need 
for  the  preparation,  execution  and  registra- 
tion of  deeds,  mortgage  discharges,  etc. 
Our  plans  which  accomplish  the  transfer 
of  title  are  registered  under  the  relevant 
provisions  of  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act  and  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act. 
By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtain  a 
clear  and  unfettered  title  and  any  interest 
in  the  property  is  immediately  converted 
into  a  claim  against  the  compensation. 

Since  it  is  now  known  that  this  property 
is  required  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  decide  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  on  a  date  upon  which  our 
plans  are  to  be  filed  in  connection  with 
this  particular  project.  The  importance  of 
this  date  is  that  it  sets  the  date  upon  which 
the  value  estimate  is  to  be  based. 
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I  would  like  to  stop  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  later  on  he  could  tell 
us  whether  this  plan  has  been  filed  as  yet. 

Proceeding  with  the  memo  from  Mr.  H.  S. 
Howden: 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  by  proceeding  in  this  way  it  does  not 
mean  that  you  must  have  the  matter  of 
compensation  settled  by  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board  at  a  formal  hearing.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  prior  to,  and  for  some 
time  following,  the  registration  of  our  plan 
to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  with 
each  owner  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment without  the  necessity  of  any  judicial 
or  quasi- judicial  proceedings. 

However,  there  may  be  some  cases  where 
there  is  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion  in 
respect  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid.  In  such  cases,  following  the 
registration  of  the  plan,  provision  is  made 
in  The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act  for 
an  informal  hearing  by  the  board  of  negotia- 
tion. This  hearing  is  usually  held  on  the 
premises  and  involves  little  or  no  expense 
whatever  for  the  property  owner,  unless  he 
wishes  to  retain  counsel  on  his  own  behalf. 
The  findings  of  this  board  are  not  binding 
on  either  party  and  the  owner  or  the  depart- 
ment is  free  to  proceed  to  a  more  formal 
hearing  of  the  matter  by  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  if  either  or  both  of  them 
so  desire. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  outline 
at  this  time  all  the  procedures  which  we 
must  follow  under  The  Expropriation  Pro- 
cedures Act  except  to  say  that  we  must 
notify  all  people  having  a  registered  interest 
in  the  property  within  60  days  of  registra- 
tion of  a  plan  if  agreement  has  not  been 
reached.  We  are  obliged  to  make  an  offer 
for  the  full  compensation  to  all  having  an 
interest,  within  six  months  of  registration 
of  a  plan. 

I  want  to  talk  here  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  word 
"offer"  is  used  here  and  used  several  times  in 
this  manner. 

At  least  ten  days  before  taking  possession 
of  property  where  agreement  has  not  been 
reached,  we  must  offer  to  pay  to  each 
person  having  a  registered  interest  in  a 
property  an  amount  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  that 
interest. 

All  of  this  information  is  being  given  so 
that  you  might  be  fully  informed  of  your 
rights  under  the  governing  legislation.  How- 


ever, I  reiterate  that  we  make  a  concerted 
and  sincere  effort  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  without  the  necessity  of  board 
hearings  of  any  kind.  Our  record  in  this 
regard  speaks  for  itself. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  that. 

We  think  we  enjoy  a  good  reputation 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  for  our 
handling  of  these  matters,  and  something 
less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  becomes 
the  subject  of  determination  by  the  Ontario 
municipal  board.  On  this  project  there  are 
some  120  houses  involved.  About  one 
third  of  these  are  on  the  first,  or  northerly 
part  of  the  construction  project,  and  the 
remainder,  or  southerly  portion,  on  the 
second  stage. 

The  projected  construction  award  dates 
at  this  time  are  June,  1968,  and  June,  1969, 
respectively,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  utilities  relocation  projects 
commencing  at  least  six  months  in  advance. 
This  means  then  that  those  people  having 
children  attending  school  should  be  plan- 
ning to  get  relocated  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  1967. 

The  date  for  the  commencement  of 
utility  relocations  has  not  yet  been  set  out, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  have  this  in- 
formation by  the  middle  of  February.  You 
are  aware  that  we  have  had  independent 
real  estate  people  appraising  the  value  of 
these  homes  in  the  current  market.  We 
have  set  out  three  opinions  on  each  home 
and  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  start  making 
offers  to  you  not  later  than  March  1. 

I  would  like  to  stop  here  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  interject  that  the  offer 
reads:    "make  offers  to  you". 

Now,  as  Mr.  Bond  points  out,  because 
of  the  housing  shortage  in  the  Metro 
area,  we  are  exploring  the  economic 
feasibility  and  the  practicality  of  relocating 
many  of  these  homes  if  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  definite 
dates  for  possession  so  that  a  programme 
of  this  kind  can  be  carried  out  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  stop  here  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ask  the  Minister  if  he  can 
tell  me  later  whether  or  not  any  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  relocation  of 
these  houses. 

The  following  three  choices  were  given 

you     concerning    our    purchase     of    your 

property: 
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The  Department  is  prepared  to  make 
you  an  offer  and  consummate  a  purchase 
with  you  within  60  days  of  the  acceptance 
of  such  an  offer,  subject  only  to  such  delays 
as  we  may  encounter  beyond  our  control 
in  dealing  with  any  claims  which  may  not 
be  apparent,  but  which  show  up  on  our 
search  of  title; 

We  will  make  a  deal  with  you  now  and 
pay  you  50  per  cent  of  your  equity,  with 
a  deferred  date  of  closing  for  some  reason- 
able date  to  be  agreed  upon.  Under  this 
arrangement  you  would  continue  to  live  in 
the  house  and  maintain  it  as  your  own  until 
the  date  of  closing.  You  would,  of  course, 
be  responsible  for  taxes  and  utility  charges, 
and  so  on,  until  the  deal  is  closed  and 
vacant  possession  is  given. 

The  department  will  purchase  your  prop- 
erty now,  close  the  transaction  and  rent  it 
back  to  you  as  a  monthly  tenant  at  the 
indicated  economic  rent. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  stop  here  for  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  ask  the  Minister  if  he 
would  later  tell  us  what  this  rent  would  be. 

The  third  choice  is  one  which,  if 
accepted,  would  of  necessity  have  to  be 
subject  to  the  giving  of  30  days'  notice 
from  either  party,  and  from  our  point  of 
view  may  not  be  as  attractive  to  you  as 
the  first  and  second  choices.  From  the 
department's  point  of  view,  we  would 
prefer  to  settle  as  many  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  two  choices.  We  would 
like  each  owner  to  understand  that  we  are 
performing  a  service  for  him  in  two  ways: 

We  wish  to  ensure  to  the  fullest  degree 
possible  that  he  receives  every  cent  to 
which  he  is  entitled  as  an  owner; 

We  represent  an  owner  also  as  a  tax- 
payer, and  we  have  a  duty  in  carrying  out 
No.  1  to  see  that  he  is  not  enriched. 

We  have  obtained  the  individual  opinion 
of  three  realtors  who  buy  and  sell  real 
estate  in  your  area  and  our  offer  will  be 
based  in  an  interpolation  of  these  opinions. 
While  you  are  not  legally  entitled  to 
compensation  beyond  the  market  value  in 
respect  of  the  forcible  nature  of  the  sale, 
we  do  appreciate  that  there  are  other 
factors  such  as  moving  costs,  financing 
charges  and  other  intangibles. 

To  take  care  of  these  things  the  depart- 
ment will,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  add  10 
per  cent  to  our  offer  which  is  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  real  estate  people.  The  offer 
you  receive  will  include  this  10  per  cent. 


Because  of  the  urgency  expressed  by 
your  committee  we  have  expedited  our 
work  in  obtaining  approval  to  the  offers 
to  be  made  and  are  now  in  a  position  to 
commence  calling  on  the  people  to  negoti- 
ate settlement.  We  have  had  a  meeting 
with  the  agents  with  whom  you  will  be 
dealing  and  have  apprised  them  of  our 
discussions  with  you.  It  may  be  that  you 
would  wish  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  owners 
before  we  commence  negotiations  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  may  have  no  objections 
to  our  commencing  negotiations  immedi- 
ately. 

We  would  wish  to  further  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will  which  was 
evident  at  our  meeting  last  Thursday  and  in 
this  light  would  be  prepared  to  abide  by 
your  wishes  in  this  regard. 

I  am  arranging  for  Mr.  R.  D.  Booth  to 
deliver  this  letter  to  you  [Mr.  L.  Griffith] 
personally  and  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
matter  with  you  and  I  trust  that  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  in  the  immediate 
future.  In  closing,  I  would  again  remind 
you  that  Mr.  Booth  is  the  man  in  charge 
of  this  project  and  any  inquiries  should 
be  directed  to  him  either  by  mail  to:  Mr. 
R.  D.  Booth,  assistant  property  supervisor. 
Department  of  Highways,  right-of-way 
division,  central  regional  office.  Downs- 
view,  Ontario,  or  by  telephone  at:  248-3455. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  while  I  was 
reading  that  memo,  the  word  "offer"  is  used 
very  often,  and  although  these  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  department  was 
making  an  offer  to  purchase  to  them,  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  of  compensation 
which  I  believe  is  the  form  the  department 
used.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  headed  up  with  the  official 
seal  of  the  department;  is  headed  up  "Depart- 
ment of  Highways";  and  is  an  agreement  as 
to  compensation  and  possession  for  lands  re- 
quired by  the  Minister  of  Highways  and  it 
reads: 

Whereas  the  Minister  of  Highways  in- 
tends to  expropriate  the  land  or  interests 
in  land  in  lot  31,  concession  RPM  752  of 
the  borough  of  Etobicoke  in  the  county  of 
York  as  per  sketch  attached. 

Now,  THEREFORE,  we  [and  then  it  has 
the  names  of  the  owners]  John  and  Elsie 
Rice  of  the  borough  of  Etobicoke— 

and  then  the  print  gets  very  fine  and  it  says: 

—the  undersigned,  being  the  owners  of  the 
said  lands  or  interests  in  land  hereby  agree 
to  accept  as  due  compensation  f(Nr  the  land 
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or  interests  in  land  to  be  expropriated  and 
for  any  damage  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  expropriation  or  the  exercise  of  any 
statutory  authority,  including  any  injurious 
affection  to  lands  not  so  taken,  the  sum  of 
$25,300— twenty-five  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred dollars  (lump  sum). 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  Howden's  memo 
mentioned,  this  includes  the  10  per  cent  for 
forcible  taking.    The  agreement  continues: 
Payment  in  full  for  all  lands  and  build- 
ings, including  all  fixtures  and  appertances 
owned  by  the  renters  on  the  above  men- 
tioned lot.    The  vendors  agree  to  pay  all 
public  utilities  and  taxes  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  date  of  closing.    Date  of  closing 
to  be  on  or  before— 

and  it  is  left  blank 

—providing  title  is  clear.  It  is  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  department  may  hold 
back  the  sum  of  $500  to  insure  that  all 
taxes  and  utility  charges  have  been  fully 
paid.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  vendors  are  responsible  for  the 
building  and  its  fixtures  and  the  keys  are 
personally  turned  over  to  a  representative 
of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

And  then  there  are  a  few  blank  spaces  and 
we  get  down  to  some  more  very  fine  print 
and  it  says: 

I/we  further  agree  that  the  Minister  of 
Highways  may  take  possession  of  the  said 
lands,  or  interest  in  lands  on  or  after— 

and  there  is  a  blank  date.    And  then  it  goes 

on: 

—and  I/we  hereby  acknowledge  that  this 
agreement  is  not  made  subject  to  any 
promise  by  any  agent  of  the  Minister  of 
Highways,  and  that  I/we  understand  that 
this  agreement  shall  not  bind  the  Minister 
of  Highways  until  approved  in  writing  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Then  there  is  a  place  for  a  witness  to  sign  and 
on  the  right  a  place  for  the  two  owners  to 
sign,  and  there  are  other  things  on  there 
which  are  not  pertinent  at  this  time. 

These  people,  as  I  was  saying  Mr.  Chair- 
man, were  led  to  believe  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  was  making  an  offer  to 
purchase  to  them.  An  examination  of  the 
agreement  as  to  compensation  and  possession 
reveals  that  this  is  not  the  case.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  delegation  that  saw  me  on 
this  matter  was  quite  surprised  to  find  out 
that  they  were  making  an  offer  of  sale  to  the 
government  which  might  or  might  not  be 
accepted  by  the  Minister. 


Further,  the  fine  print  at  the  bottom  is  not 
as  clear  or  as  easily  understood  as  one  might 
think.  Each  and  every  landowner  who  was 
at  that  meeting  firmly  stated  that  they  were 
told  that  The  Department  of  Highways  was 
making  an  offer  to  buy  their  lands  at  a  price 
to  be  determined  after  appraisal.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Minister's  comments  on  the 
use  by  his  department  of  such  a  form.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  it  appears  to  be  misleading. 

Another  matter  which  disturbs  many  of 
the  landowners  was  the  question  of  the  10 
per  cent  extra  which  they  were  being  allowed. 
The  agreement  as  to  compensation  and 
possession  sets  out  a  figure  which  includes 
the  said  10  per  cent.  Now  that  is  the  $25,300 
which  is  in  the  particular  agreement  that  I 
read  into  the  record.  I  am  informed  that 
each  and  every  one  of  these  people,  in  spite 
of  what  they  were  told  at  the  meeting  by 
the  assistant  Deputy  Minister,  was  threatened 
that  they  would  lose  this  10  per  cent  if  they 
so  much  as  disputed  the  amount  offered.  I 
think  this  is  a  shame  and  an  out-and-out  use 
of  pressure. 

One  of  the  land  owners  told  me  that  a 
Mr.  T.  P.  McGlynn,  a  property  agent  for  the 
department,  first  came  to  her  home  on 
January  10  and  without  a  word  of  warning 
told  her  that  her  property  was  frozen  and 
that  she  could  not  sell  it  to  anyone  else.  He 
refused  to  answer  any  of  her  questions,  and 
had  her  very  upset.  His  only  attempt  at  co- 
operation was  to  give  her  his  business  card 
bearing  the  crest  of  the  Ontario  government 
—and  I  might  mention  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  several  of  these  people  who 
are  being  dispossessed  by  the  department  are 
new  Canadians,  and  a  card  bearing  the  seal 
of  the  Ontario  government  to  them  is  a  most 
important  thing.  It  might  not  be  to  the 
members  of  this  House,  but  these  people  were 
indeed  worried.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
of  them  signed  because  of  this  card.  They 
thought  this  was  the  government  and  they 
had  to. 

This  particular  lady  that  I  v/as  talking  about 
was  told  that  she  did  not  need  a  lawyer  or 
any  outside  help  as  the  property  would  be 
appraised  by  three  people  whom  the  govern- 
ment would  send.  Then,  and  only  then,  the 
department  would  make  what  he— Mr.  Mc- 
Glynn—called  an  offer.  She  was  told  to  list 
the  extras  in  the  house,  such  as  broadloom, 
drapes,  etc.  as  the  department  had  intended 
to  rent  the  property  after  it  bought  it  from 
her. 

I  have  already  asked  the  Minister  for  some 
idea  of  what  that  rent  might  be. 
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It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  property  agents  and  appraisal  supervisors 
are  much  too  overbearing  and  officious  in 
the  way  they  attempt  to  frighten  these  people 
into  signing  what  in  reality  is  an  ofiFer  to  sell. 
Perhaps  the  Minister  might  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  the  approved  departmental  procedure 
actually  is  in  these  cases.  I  am  certain  that 
intimidation  is  not  condoned  by  his  depart- 
ment, or  by  himself.  I  have  to  make  that 
assumption. 

As  to  the  question  of  an  agreeable  price 
being  arrived  at  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  How- 
den's  memo,  I  would  refer  the  House  to  an 
article  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  dated  January 
16,  1967,  where  Mr.  H.  S.  Howden,  the  as- 
sistant Deputy  Minister  of  Highways,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Certain    homes    will    be    needed    before 

others,  but  everyone  will  be  given  a  fair 

deal. 

From  what  I  understand,  nearly  all  of  the 
houses  on  Inverdon  Road  have  been  assessed 
by  some  process  of  osmosis  at  about  $23,000. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  marked  differ- 
ence if  a  person  has  fixed  his  home  up,  im- 
proved the  landscape,  etc.  I  would  like  the 
Minister's  comments  on  the  question  of  how 
the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  department  were 
arrived  at  and  how  they  all  seem  to  be 
around  the  same  $23,000  figure. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Howden  and  his  talk 
about  a  fair  deal,  I  noticed  in  the  Etobicoke 
Press  on  Thursday,  Februray  23,  1967,  that 
Mr.  H.  S.  Howden  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  department  is  not  prepared  to  do  any 
more  talking  about  money.  That  seems  to  be 
a  quite  definite  statement.  From  what  I  un- 
derstand there  has  been  no  negotiation  or 
adjustment.  In  spite  of  what  the  memo  that 
I  read  into  record  earlier  said,  you  take  it 
or  you  lose  the  extra  10  per  cent.  Now  that 
is  not  my  idea  of  being  fair. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  what  the  Min- 
ister has  to  say  on  the  method  of  negotiation 
of  his  property  agents. 

It  seems,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  main 
complaints  of  the  Inverdon  Road  area  land 
owners,  in  connection  with  the  expropriation 
have  been: 

First,  that  the  field  men  for  the  department 
"bargain"  as  sharply— even  more  sharply— 
than  if  they  were  acting  for  private  buyers. 
As  I  mentioned— the  owner  is  advised  that 
his  property  is  being  seized  but  that  he  will 
be  compensated  for  his  loss.  He  then  has  the 
alternative  either  of  accepting  what  a  bureau- 
cratic official  offers  as  a  fair  and  adequate 
price;  or  if  unsatisfied,  of  engaging  at  his  own 


considerable  expense  in  a  battle  with  munici- 
pal or  other  authority.  In  this  regard,  about 
the  only  bit  of  advice  I  could  give  anyone  at 
that  meeting  was:  "Never,  never  accept  the 
first  offer  in  an  expropriation."  Some  of  the 
land  owners  of  the  Inverdon  Road  area  are 
angered  and  worried  sick  to  death  by  the 
pressure  to  sell  being  put  on  them  by  the 
agent  for  The  Department  of  Highways. 

The  second  main  complaint  is  that  the 
common  purchase  price  of  going  \alue,  plus 
10  per  cent,  is  not  realistic  and  particularly 
that  it  does  not  give  owners  enough  money 
to  buy  equivalent  property,  let  alone  proper 
compenastions  for  the  inconvenience  of  being 
forced  to  move  from  their  property. 

Ontario's  Expropriation  Procedures  Act 
states  the  "due  compensation"  must  be  paid 
to  the  owner  of  the  confiscated  property.  The 
Act  does  not  define  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"due".  The  questions  then  arise:  does  it  imply 
reparation  to  the  owner  for  improvements  and 
special  values  inherent  in  a  property?  Does  it 
cover  moving  expenses?  Does  it  cover  items 
such  as  rental  losses,  fixtures,  legal  expenses 
involved  in  refinancing  a  new  mortgage,  and 
so  on? 

Here,  the  expropriating  authority.  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  has  interpreted  the 
law  to  mean  the  current  market  value  of  the 
owners'  property. 

I  might  point  out  here,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
the  way  prices  of  land  and  houses  are  rising 
in  Etobicoke,  by  the  time  these  people  get 
their  money  they  will  not  be  able  to  buy  a 
shack. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  "market  value."  For  instance,  how 
does  one  determine  precisely  what  market 
value  is  today  when  there  are  few  houses  of 
a  particular  type  being  sold.  Land  values  are 
skyrocketing,  as  I  mentioned  earher.  What  is 
fair  one  day  may,  in  Metro,  be  ridiculously 
low  in  a  month  or  two.  I  would  be  first  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  the  odd  individual 
who  feels  that  as  soon  as  The  Department  of 
Highways  requires  his  land,  then  because  it 
is  a  public  authority,  it  should  have  a  bot- 
tomless purse  and  it  should  pay  through  the 
nose  for  the  lands.  However,  that  is  not,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

The  average  homeowner,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  Etobicoke,  merely  says,  "I  do  not  really 
want  to  sell  my  land,  but  if  I  have  to  for  the 
public  good,  then  I  should  at  least  end  up 
after  the  expropriation  or  taking  is  completed, 
in  a  situation  comparable  to  that  which  I  am 
in  now.    Also,  I  should  be  paid  for  any  suf- 
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fering   or   dislocation   or   other  problems   or 
expenses  I  may  incur." 

Since  the  Act  does  not  define  due  compen- 
sation, the  interpretation  of  this  law  is  sub- 
ject to  variations.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
The  Department  of  Highways  should  help  the 
householder,  these  little  people,  in  Inverdon 
Road,  in  dealing  with  expropriating  agencies. 
The  government  should  help  these  people. 
This  help  should  include  legal  aid,  free  esti- 
mates of  fair  value  and  a  mandatory  exchange 
of  figures  by  both  sides. 

Thus,  the  expropriating  authority.  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  in  this  case,  would 
have  to  reveal  what  it  really  felt  the  land 
was  worth;  and  I  think  that  nobody  has  told 
these  people  what  their  houses  are  really 
worth,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  homeowner,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  have  to  furnish  the 
expropriating  authority  with  his  estimates. 
Then  and  only  then,  I  submit,  could  a  fair 
price  be  arrived  at.  And  I  know  that  these 
people  in  Etobicoke  are  looking  for  justice, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  good 
Minister  and  his  department  are  going  to  do 
something  about  this. 

To  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem  of  expro- 
priation, one  must  examine  the  underlying 
question  of  the  conflict  between  the  public 
interest  and  the  public  moral  obligation.  Mr. 
Howden  mentioned  this  in  his  memo. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  duty  of  the 
public  servants  to  spend  public  dollars  as 
carefully  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community 
to  see  that  the  people  who  are  uprooted  in 
the  community  interest  do  not  suffer. 

As  can  happen  with  public  servants,  there 
is  little  question  that  our  expropriating  agen- 
cies have  tended  to  observe  the  first  as  the 
most  important,  except  on  occasions  when 
there  has  been  a  public  clamour. 

Now  these  people  have  had  public  meet- 
ings and  have  attempted  to  make  a  public 
clamour.  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Minister  and  his  department  give  some 
thought  to  the  interests  of  these  people,  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

My  submission  is  that  there  should  be  a 
coming  together  or  merging  of  the  public 
financial  interest  and  the  public  moral  obli- 
gation so  that  sharp  tactics  are  unnecessary. 
I  would  submit  that  firm  standards  or  criteria 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  smoothing  the 
path  of  expropriation,  both  for  the  expropri- 
ating agency— here  the  highways  department 
—and  for  the  landowner.  By  that  I  mean  that 
if  the  statutes  of  the  land  spelled  out  the 


rights  of  the  expropriated  owner  and  the 
proper  basis  of  determining  compensation, 
more  uniform  compensation  awards  would 
result  and  costly  litigation  would  be  pre- 
cluded. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  multitude  of 
expropriating  bodies  and  the  many  statutes 
under  which  they  can  act.  Further,  we  all 
recognize  the  right  to  expropriate  for  the 
public  good.  However,  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  apparent  to  all  that  the  expropriation  pro- 
cedures of  the  province  of  Ontario  are  gradu- 
ally leading  to  an  erosion  of  the  individual 
rights  of  a  property  owner. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  surely  the  time  has 
come  for  a  uniform  Act  dealing  with  all  ex- 
propriations in  Ontario. 

I  will  close  with  my  suggestions  as  to  what 
such  an  Act  should  include  and  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  it  a  "Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Expropriated": 

1.  A  provision  for  a  hearing  before  the 
expropriation  in  appropriate  cases; 

2.  A  special  tribunal  should  be  appointed 
by  the  government  of  Ontario  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  assessment  of  compensation  in 
expropriation  cases; 

3.  Payment  of  just  compensation  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  readily  comprehensible.  Such  com- 
pensation should  include  a  provision  for  pay- 
ment for  alternative  accommodation  if  the 
money  offered  will  not  provide  an  equivalent 
home  for  the  person  whose  land  is  taken.  In 
no  case  should  the  taking  of  the  lands  impose 
any  financial  loss  on  the  owner.  Also,  a  sub- 
stantial payment  should  be  made  at  the  start 
of  the  expropriation  to  permit  the  owner  to 
look  for  alternate  accommodation,  and  to  my 
way  of  thinking  this  should  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  85  per  cent; 

4.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  landowner  against  a  decrease 
in  the  value  through  the  threat  of  expropria- 
tion; 

5.  Where  expropriation  has  rendered  the 
land  of  his  neighbour  valueless,  that  neigh- 
bour should  be  able  to  call  upon  the  expro- 
priating authority  to  take  it,  as  well,  under 
the   above-mentioned   conditions; 

6.  Interest-free  loans  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  hardship  expropriation  cases; 

7.  Lastly,  landowners  should  be  accorded 
a  practical,  functional  means  of  appeal 
against  compensation  offered.  Assistance  with 
legal  advice  and  evaluation  advice  should  be 
provided  at  the  cost  of  the  expropriating 
authority. 
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I  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
we  are  having  right  here  in  Etobicoke,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  people  cannot  aflFord  the 
cost  of  legal  advice.  They  cannot  aflFord 
evaluation,  which  I  understand  can  run  into 
the  thousands  of  dollars,  depending  on  the 
house. 

Being  turned  out  of  your  home  is  a  bitter 
blow.  Being  given  only  a  token  repayment 
which  amounts  to  little  more  than  misery 
money  merely  rubs  salt  in  the  wound.  If  the 
government  cannot  afford  it,  it  should  not 
expropriate.  If  it  does  not  understand,  it  is 
time  it  did. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
some  answers  from  the  Minister  on  some  of 
the  questions  I  have  raised  here.  I  think  that 
these  people  in  the  Inverdon-Highway  27 
area  deserve  to  know  just  what  the  Minister 
does  condone  and  what  he  thinks  of  what 
his  department  is  doing  there.  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  rest  of  the  members  of  my 
caucus  when  I  say  that  the  whole  method  of 
expropriation  is  not  being  carried  out  properly 
in  Ontario  and  is  in  need  of  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  member 
for  Etobicoke  on  his  very  excellent  presenta- 
tion. When  he  talks  about  the  expropriating 
laws  of  the  province  and  recommendations 
for  change,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  tell  him 
in  regard  to  that  is  I  will  see  that  these  are 
passed  on  to  the  Attorney  General- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  hopeless,  that  is  the 
same  as  saying  nothing  will  ever  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  —and  the  law  reform 
commission  who  will  certainly  take  them  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  law  reform  commission  is 
the  great  wastepaper  basket  where  the  gov- 
ernment gets  rid  of  its  problems. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): The  judge  will  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): They  do  not  care  about  judges. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  I 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  where  you  put  all  the 
problems  you  do  not  want  to  deal  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Justice  McRuer  will  be  glad  to  learn  what— 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  assume  that  the  Minister  has  finished  his 
reply. 


Mr.  Chairman:  No,  the  Minister  has  not 
finished  his  reply.  There  were  many  inter- 
jections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  is  right,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  if  I  can,  I  will  try  and  answer  all 
the  questions  which  the  member  asked,  but 
there  may  be  some  that  I  did  not  get  down 
here. 

First  of  all  he  asked  about  a  plan  being 
filed,  and  that  has  not  been  done.  That  is 
only  necessary  before  we  go  before  the  board. 

The  ne-\t  question,  I  believe,  was  on  the 
relocating  of  the  houses.  There  has  been  no 
plan  for  that,  although  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  assisting  some  of  the  residents  to  re- 
locate in  other  homes. 

As  to  the  rent,  I  cannot  answer  that, 
because— 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Batting 
T  cent  UD  to  now. 


per  cent  up  to  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  it  will  be  a  fair  rental,  as  is  usual  in  the 
area.  The  reason  we  have  made  this  offer  to 
them  is  to  alow  them  to  have  the  money  so 
that  they  could  go  and  buy  or  build  new 
property  and  have  the  use  of  their  present 
homes  until  we  require  them. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  believe  we  have  made  an 
offer  to  each  of  these  people  and  there  was 
no  ultimatum  attached  to  it  at  all.  As  we 
have  explained  on  different  occasions,  there 
were  three  independent  appraisers  and  I 
believe  you  brought  that  into  your  sub- 
mission. These  were  competent  people  and 
we  took  these  values  with  the  10  per  cent  of 
which  so  much  has  l^een  talked  about  for  the 
displacement  and  rearrangement  of  equip- 
ment and  refinancing  and  all  these  necessary 
things. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Could  I  interrupt  while 
we  are  on  the  offers? 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  give  me  his 
interpretation  of  the  form?  I  have  one  here, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  it.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  they  use  some  other  form  be- 
sides the  one  I  have  mentioned  here,  because 
I  have  detailed  for  the  record  the  form.  This 
is  your  "Agreement  as  to  compensation  and 
possession." 

Is  this  what  the  Minister  means  when  he 
says  "offer",  because  the  point  I  have  been 
making  is  that  the  people  are  the  ones  who 
are  making  an  offer  of  sale  in  spite  of  what 
use  is  being  made  of  the  word  "offer". 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  other 
form  besides  this  offer. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  That  is  the  form.  When 
they  see  that  form,  as  I  pointed  out— I  think 
it  was  yesterday  or  the  day  before— the 
department  has  never  gone  back  on  a  proposi- 
tion hke  that.  It  has  always  been  honoured 
in  that  it  states  the  amount  that  will  be  paid 
for  the  purposes. 

The  next  question  he  asked  was  about  the 
freezing  of  the  property.  Yes,  this  was  done, 
because  there  was  no  point  really  in  them 
selling  it  to  anyone  else  when  we  would  need 
it.  He  spoke  about  the  price.  Naturally  the 
prices,  with  some  exceptions,  were  all  com- 
paratively the  same  because  I  believe  it  is  a 
housing  subdivision  with  houses  on  it  which 
would  be  comparable. 

At  the  first  meeting  it  was  made  very  plain 
with  the  people  there  that  we  would  meet 
with  them  at  any  time  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
at  this  time  that  the  association  has  not  asked 
us  for  any  further  meetings.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  meet. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  Minister  has  any  intention 
of  changing  the  form  of  offer,  because  as  I 
have  mentioned,  every  one  of  the  people  who 
felt  they  had  had  an  offer  made  to  them  were 
quite  surprised  to  find  out  that  this  was  not 
an  offer.  I  think  ff  the  government  is  doing 
something  as  difficult  as  taking  a  person's 
home,  I  think  it  should  be  made  quite  clear 
that  the  offer  is  being  made  by  these  people, 
not  by  the  government. 

The  second  thing  is,  I  do  not  know  if  I 
missed  it  or  not,  but  did  the  Minister  say 
whether  the  plan  has  been  filed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  the  plan  has  not 
been  filed. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Thirdly,  has  there  been 
any  conversation  with  these  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Howden  has  said 
they  are  not  going  to  get  another  cent?  If 
this  is  so,  then  what  is  the  purpose  of  having 
another  meeting?  I  am  not  sure  I  under- 
stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
people  were  not  told  that,  not  at  all.  As  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  if  it  does  go  to 
expropriation  and  to  the  board  and  the  courts, 
we  have  no  control  over  the  figure.  This  is 
the  offer  we  have  made  with  the  very  best 
intentions,  and  we  certainly  would  have  no 
control  over  what  happens  to  that  if  it  goes 
to  court. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
looking  at  a  copy  of  the  Etobicoke  Tress.  I 
mentioned  this  when   I  was   speaking.    It  is 


dated  Thursday,  February  23,  and  there  is 
an  article  here  that  is  headed  up:  Home- 
owners Launch  Land  Takeover  Battle.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  many  of  us 
on  this  side— that  people  should  have  to 
band  together  to  fight  a  war  to  get  their 
rights.  I  do  not  think  this  is  fair  at  all, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  most  people  agree 
with  me.    It  is  not  right. 

Secondly,  I  am  reading  from  this  article, 
and  it  has  a  subheading  which  says:  No 
More.    That  is  quite  definite  to  me. 

Before  that,  the  article  speaks  about  the 
cost  of  homes  and  it  says  that  the  owners 
say  they  need  at  least  another  $2,000  over 
this  figure  to  buy  new  homes  in  Etobicoke, 
though  they  are  being  offered  $22,500  or  so 
for  a  house  that  sold  for  so-and-so. 

Anyway,  to  get  to  the  point,  sir,  it  says: 
"However,  assistant  Deputy  Highways  Min- 
ister H.  S.  Howden  said  the  department  isn*t 
prepared  to  do  any  more  talking  about 
money". 

Now,  how  can  the  Minister  say  that  these 
people  have  not  asked  for  a  chance  to  talk 
with  laim,  if  it  is  quoted  in  the  newspaper 
—and  this  is  right  from  his  chief  Deputy.  If 
he  said:  "We  are  not  prepared  to  talk  about 
money  and  more",  what  is  the  sense  of  talk- 
ing? 

I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  Minister 
has  to  say  about  this  because  I  am  disturbed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
point  out  to  the  member  that  he  is  reading 
a  news  article,  and  our  department  would 
have  no   control  over  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  Minister  deny  the 
statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  These  people  were  not 
told  that.  The  first  meeting  that  was 
arranged  was  to  acquaint  the  people  in  the 
area  of  the  need  of  the  department  for  this 
expansion.  This  is  when  they  were  first 
brought  together. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  am  not  going  to  pursue 
this  much  further.  I  think  we  have  tried,  and 
whether  or  not  it  does  any  good  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  whole  thing  just  seems  a 
shame.  It  is  not  the  Minister's  fault,  he  is 
new  on  this.  But  the  way  his  agents  come 
and  give  people  a  card  and  say  the  gov- 
ernment wants  their  land,  do  not  go  to  see 
a  lawyer— all  this,  the  general  method  of 
operation,  to  me  seems  foul. 

In  any  event,  I  am  wondering  if  the  Min- 
ister has  any  plans  fOr  changing  the  opera- 
tions or  methods  of  his  agents  and  the  people 
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who  work  for  his  department  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  people  who  have  their  land 
taken  out  from  underneath  them.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Minister's  comments  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  wish  again  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  which  I  said  yester- 
day about  the  property  acquistions  we  have 
made  and  the  very  few  that  have  gone  to 
the  board— less  than  one  per  cent.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  any  representa- 
tive from  the  government  would  go  out  and 
tell  those  people  the  things  that  member  has 
said.  If  the  member  has  conclusive  proof 
of  it,  I  certainly  would  like  to  know  it, 
because  it  would  not  be  the  policy  of  the 
Minister,  and  I  am  sure  of  the  department,  to 
act  like  that  in  any  way.  Maybe  the  people 
have  taken  it  up  wrong. 

Another  thing  the  member  spoke  of  was 
free  legal  aid  and  it  was  certainly  some- 
thing that  the  people  have  the  opportunity 
of.  They  can  go  to  the  board  of  negotiation 
without  any  legal  aid,  which  is  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  a  bunch  of  rot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  I  notice  the  two 
lawyers  on  the  far  side  are  very  disturbed 
about  that.  Maybe  that  is  just  the  mem- 
ber's opinion. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  wanted  to  show  the 
Minister,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  cards. 
This  is  a  card— Department  of  Highways 
Central  Region.  This  is  one  of  the  cards  that 
was  given  to  a  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  is  signed 
"W.  D.  Sauder,  A.A.C.I.,  appraisal  super- 
visor." It  has  the  crest  up  there  and  this 
crest,  believe  me— the  Minister  may  not  think 
so— does  have  a  lot  of  power.  This  is  one  of 
the  cards  that  was  given  to  one  of  the  land- 
owners. 

I  have  another  one  here  "T.  T.  McGlynn, 
property  agent".  He  gave  one  of  these  cards 
to  one  of  these  people.  When  he  gave  this 
—I  am  only  saying  what  I  have  been  told  by 
these  people— they  were  told  definitely  they 
must  sign  this  "offer",  they  need  not  have  to 
worry  about  going  to  go  to  see  a  lawyer. 
I  think  the  Minister  should  look  into  this  to 
see  if  these  charges  are  true. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  quite 
as  prepared  as  the  member  for  Etobicoke  to 
drop  the  question  at  this  point.  The  Minister 
happens  to  be  the  sole  Minister  who  has 
expropriating  authority  to  my  knowledge.  All 
the  other  expropriating  bodies  are  away  out 
where  we  never  get  any  opportunity  to  find 
out  how  they  function. 


Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  they  may  have  them, 
but  it  is  the  Minister  of  Highways  for  practical 
purposes  who  does  most  of  the  expropriating. 
Now,  if  I  understand  what  the  Minister  is 
saying,  it  is  that  he  does  not  expropriate  for 
highway  purposes.  What  he  attempts  to  do 
is  to  buy  the  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  then,  perhaps  if  I  could 
just  ask  the  Minister  the  first  question— at 
what  point  does  the  Minister  expropriate  for 
highway  purchase  of  property? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  try  every  method  of 
negotiation  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  to 
my  mind  is  one  of  the  fundamental  things 
which  is  wrong  with  the  expropriating  pro- 
cedure. The  Legislature,  as  I  understand  it, 
grants  the  power  for  certain  purposes  to  ex- 
propriate property.  I  am  saying  to  the  Minis- 
ter that  rather  than  go  through  all  this  "nice 
guy"  approach  of  purchasing  property  by  the 
methods  which  the  member  for  Etobicoke  has 
described— and  I  can  assure  the  Minister  that 
this  goes  on  not  only  in  his  department  but 
in  any  other  expropriating  body— I  think  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  when  they 
granted  the  expropriating  power  was  to  say 
to  the  Minister:  "If  you  are  going  to  take 
property,  you  file  a  plan  and  you  expropriate 
the  property,  and  at  that  point  you  then  go 
about  the  business  of  submitting  an  offer  to 
the  person  whose  property  is  expropriated". 
In  submitting  the  offer,  you  submit  it  formally 
and  you  submit  it  to  all  the  people  in  the 
area  whose  property  is  being  expropriated. 

At  that  point  they  have  the  opportunity 
either  to  accept  or  reject  or  to  discuss  it 
among  themselves.  But  if  you  distort  the 
procedure— I  am  suggesting  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  has  not  conformed  with 
the  intention  of  the  statute  which  confers  the 
expropriating  powers  and  the  procedures 
which  should  be  followed  from  them.  If 
the  Minister  would  bring  his  department  up 
to  date  and  provide  an  entirely  different 
approach  to  this  question  it  might  be  possible 
that  people  would  not  be  so  upset,  because, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister,  as  I  understand 
it,  says  that  he  only  files  a  plan  when  they  are 
going  to  go  to  a  board  of  negotiation. 

There  is  nothing  in  The  Expropriation  Pro- 
cedures Act  which  says  that  you  only  file 
before  you  go  to  the  board  of  negotiation. 
The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act  in  my  view 
envisages  the  procedure  which  says  that  any 
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department  which  is  going  to  take  land  for 
any  pubHc  purpose  does  not  have  prior 
negotiations  about  it.  They  file  their  plan, 
they  notify  the  people;  they  have  their 
appraisals  made  and  the  department  submits 
the  offer.  The  statute  specifically  provides 
that  an  offer  must  be  submitted  within  six 
months. 

It  does  not  refer  to  only  filing  the  plan  if 
you  are  going  to  go  to  the  board  of  negotia- 
tion, because  what  that  means  is  that  you 
drag  out  the  period  during  which  a  person 
does  not  know  what  his  entitlement  is  or 
what  his  rights  are.  You  can  enlarge  it  any- 
where up  to  a  year  or  more,  because  having 
gone  through  all  these  intermediate  negotia- 
tions before  you  file  a  plan,  and  if  you  then 
file  a  plan,  you  have  a  total  of  another  six 
months  before  you  have  to  make  a  formal 
offer  to  him.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
statute.  I  am  suggesting  that  you  have  to 
reverse  entirely  the  procedures  that  you  are 
following  in  the  department  on  expropria- 
tions and  speaking  not  only  to  the  Minister 
but  to  all  the  other  expropriating  bodies  in 
the  province.  This  is  one  of  the  few  ways  in 
which  you  can  get  across  to  a  person  that  he 
has  an  interest  along  with  everybody  else  in 
the  area  who  is  being  expropriated,  as  to  what 
his  position  is  and  what  offer  is  being  made. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  this  for  a  few 
minutes  as  simply  as  I  can  because  this  Min- 
ister happens  to  be  the  one  who  uses  it 
more  than  anyone  else,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  he  is  the  one  who  must  be  scrupulously 
careful  as  to  how  he  does  it.  The  Expropria- 
tion Procedures  Act  says  that  "if  he  expro- 
priates"—and  I  dealt  with  the  point  that  I 
think  the  Minister's  procedure  is  a  total  dis- 
tortion of  the  statute  when  he  does  not  move 
to  expropriation  immediately  and  file  the 
plan  when  he  wants  to  take  the  property. 

Having  dealt  with  that,  I  say  that  the 
moment  the  plan  is  filed— and  I  suggest  this 
is  the  first  step  the  department  should  take, 
not  an  intermediate  step  following  other  steps 
—when  the  plan  is  filed  the  obligation  of  the 
Minister  is  to  pay  due  compensation  for  the 
land  expropriated.  I  am  suggesting  that 
among  all  the  words  that  have  been  used 
about  due  compensation  for  the  land  expro- 
priated it  is  not  all  that  difficult  to  get  at 
the  amount  of  money  which  should  be  paid. 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  some  of  the  quotations 
in  the  Drew  case  and  in  the  preceding  Woods 
case  to  try  to  state  as  simply  as  possible  what 
the  factors  are  which  enter  into  expropriation. 

The  Drew  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  states  the 
rule  that  the  owner,  at  the  moment  of  expro- 
priation, is  to  be  deemed  as  without  title  but 


all  else  remaining  the  same.  The  question  is: 
What  would  he  as  a  prudent  man  at  that 
moment  pay  for  the  property  rather  than  be 
ejected  from  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  Drew  case  specific- 
ally? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  case 
which  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  in  1961.  It  is  Drew  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  it  is  cited  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  Reports  for  1961, 
page  614. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Dealing  with  highway  mat- 
ters? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  dealing  with  expropria- 
tion of  property. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  expropriation  matters  generally  at  this 
time;  we  are  dealing  specifically  with  ex- 
propriation of  properties  in  connection  with 
The  Department  of  Highways  in  the  estimates 
before  us. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  the  House  and  to  the  Minister,  that 
he  has  no  right  to  put  before  this  Legislature 
amounts  for  the  purchases  of  property.  He  has 
no  right  to  go  out  in  the  face  of  The  Ex- 
propriation Procedures  Act  and  negotiate  pur- 
chases of  property.  If  he  wants  property,  he 
is  to  expropriate  it— this  is  what  the  procedure 
is  for.  This  is  why  the  statute  has  been  passed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  say  we  are  not 
dealing  with  expropriation  generally.  I  am 
suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  expropria- 
tion that  this  Minister  goes  through  is  under 
the  statute  of  the  province,  that  the  only 
meaning  that  we  know  of  for  the  due  com- 
pensation for  the  lands  expropriated  is  in 
such  cases  and  such  statements  as  are  in  the 
Drew  case  and  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
Woods  case.  These  are  the  rules,  and  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Minister  is 
not  using  the  rules.  He  is  not  informing  the 
persons  whose  property  is  expropriated  of  the 
elements  that  make  up  the  total  value  which 
his  department  is  prepared  to  pay.  He  thinks 
that  he  is  a  real  estate  agent  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  property.  This  is  not  the  function 
which  he  is  supposed  to  perform  and  this  is 
where  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  comes. 

In  settling  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
it  just  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  "We  take  into 
account  this  and  that  and  certain  other  mat- 
ters, and  maybe  we  take  into  account  his 
moving  and  other  things".  I  think  that  the 
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Minister  is  under  an  obligation  when  he  ex- 
propriates property  to  specifically  make  the 
offer  to  the  person,  to  indicate  the  elements 
that  he  includes  in  the  price  that  he  is  going 
to  pay.  I  think  he  has  to  include  those 
elements  on  the  basis  of  what  the  rules  are, 
and  he  has  to  tell  the  person  what  it  is  and 
then  the  procedure  is  simple. 

The  person  to  whom  the  offer  is  made 
either  accepts  the  offer  or  he  goes  to  the 
board  of  negotiation;  and,  if  he  wishes  there- 
after, he  goes  to  arbitration  as  the  final  de- 
cision. That  is  the  procedure  which  the 
expropriating  authority  is  supposed  to  follow. 
Now,  in  the  Drew  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  six  of 
the  judges  made  a  very  simple  statement. 
They  said  that: 

in  fixing  the  amount  of  an  award  there 
are  other  factors,  other  than  the  market 
value  of  the  property  expropriated  which 
must  be  taken  into  account,  but  which  are 
not  easily  calculated.  In  such  cases  the 
tribunal  of  fact  may  decide  that  compensa- 
tion for  such  factors  can  best  be  appraised 
in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  market 
value. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  must, 
in  making  an  offer— if  he  adopts  the  pro- 
cedure which  I  suggest  the  statute  requires— 
enunciate  what  the  other  elements  are  that 
he  is  including  in  the  price  which  he  is  oflFer- 
ing  for  that  property.  The  Drew  case  per- 
fectly clearly  says  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  or  any  other  kind  of  authority  for 
having  determined  the  value  of  the  land  for 
adding  some  amount  of  10  per  cent  for  com- 
pulsory   taking. 

The  Drew  case  certainly  says  that  it  is  the 
market  value  of  the  land  plus  certain  other 
factors  which  are  quite  properly  taken  into 
account.  Some  of  the  other  cases,  particularly 
the  Woods  case,  deal  with  this  particular 
difficult  question  of  value  to  the  owner  and 
what  the  elements  may  be  tliat  are  added 
into  it.  But  certainly  in  that  case  they  point 
out  clearly  that  replacement  cost  is  of  course 
a  material  factor  for  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  value  to  the  owner.  Within  the 
framework  of  those  basic  rules  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Minister's  procedure— which,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  only  to  expropriate  as  a 
last  resort,  only  to  expropriate  where  in  his 
opinion,  or  his  agent's  opinion,  they  have  ex- 
hausted all  possibilities  of  coming  to  a  settle- 
ment with  the  person,  then  he  expropriates. 

Now,  having  exhausted  all  those  possibilities 
I  do  not  think  that  the  statutes  ever  intended 
that  the  Miinster  at  diat  point  should  file  his 
plan  and  thus  expropriate  the  title  of  the 
property,  and  give  himself  another  six  months 


in  which  he  can  continue— if  I  may  use  the 
term— to  harass  or  bother  the  person  whose 
property  has  been  taken  about  the  price 
which  he  is  going  to  pay  for  it. 

What  I  want  to  know  from  the  Minister, 
and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know,  is  this: 
Is  there  an  instruction  book  that  his  depart- 
ment uses  which  provides  the  basis  on  which 
agents  of  the  department  go  out  and  nego- 
tiate? If,  in  fact,  they  do  finally  file  a  plan 
expropriating  the  property,  what  elements  do 
they  take  into  account  in  making  up  the 
value?  Do  they  ever  disclose  to  the  person 
whose  property  is  being  taken  what  the  ad- 
ditional elements  are,  over  and  above  the 
market  value  of  the  property?  Because  I 
cannot  express  it  too  strongly  that  if  this 
Minister  does  not  do  it,  I  do  not  know  who 
else  is  going  to  do  it. 

I  assume,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  assume  that 
this  Minister's  department  made  a  submission 
to  the  law  reform  commission  on  expropria- 
tion. They  have  all  the  procedural  back- 
ground. They  have  a  tremendous  amount  of 
experience  as  to  how  expropriation  in  their 
view  could  be  best  carried  out.  I  would  expect 
they  would  make  such  a  submission.  But  we 
have  got  to  deal  with  this  Minister,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for 
Woodbine  has  no  respect  for  the  law  reform 
commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  He  has  called 
them  a  wastepaper  basket;  that  is  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  law  reform  commission 
is  engaged  in  doing  a  task.  I  am  asking 
whether  or  not  this  Minister  made  any  sub- 
mission to  the  law  reform  commission.  I 
assume  from  the  interjection  that  he  did  not 
do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  said  they  would  throw  it  in  the 
wastepaper  basket  when  it  came  to  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  did  not  say  it.  The 
member  for  Woodbine  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion himself.  I  would  like  to  find  out  from 
the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  think  my  sense  of  exaspera- 
tion and  frustration  on  this  question  is  that  it 
is  not  the  answer  to  say  that  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
have  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  it  has  been 
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referred  to  the  law  reform  commission.  We 
are  well  aware  of  that.  You  are  the  respon- 
sible Minister  for  coming  to  the  Legislature, 
for  us  voting  substantial  numbers  of  dollars 
for  the  purchases  of  property  in  the  next 
year. 

Now,  the  problem  is  that  the  Minister 
should  not  be  out  purchasing  property  by 
negotiation.  He  should  be  exercising  his 
power  to  expropriate,  and  he  should  be 
making  the  offer  within  the  framework  of 
the  statute  and  specifying  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  price  that  he  is  offer- 
ing for  that  property.  Then  all  the  persons 
in  the  area  at  that  time  know  exactly  what 
they  are  being  offered.  They  can  either  dis- 
cuss it  amongst  themselves,  as  I  have  said, 
or  they  can  deal  with  the  department  on  a 
firm,  conclusive  basis. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  does 
the  price  include  the  cost  to  the  person  who 
is  being  expropriated  of  that  person  getting 
an  appraisal  of  his  own?  Does  it  include  his 
legal  costs?  Does  it  include  his  moving 
expenses?  Does  it  give  any  consideration  to 
the  cost  of  him  buying  a  similar  home  else- 
where? Does  it  give  any  consideration  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  curtains  in  the 
one  house  will  fit  in  the  new  house?  Does  it 
pay  for  the  moving  expenses?  Does  it  include 
any  of  these  elements,  and  if  so,  on  what 
basis  does  the  department  arrive  at  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  they  are  going  to  pay  to 
compensate  for  those  expenses  to  which  a 
person  is  put? 

If  it  does  not  include  clearly  in  memo- 
randum form  that  kind  of  information,  I  am 
saying  that  the  department  is  not  adhering 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  procedure  which 
this    Legislature   has    established. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  he  would 
give  us  in  detail  the  actual  procedure,  or  in- 
structions, or  other  guides  which  they  provide 
for  a  typical  expropriation  case,  so  that  we 
here  can  get  some  understanding  of  what 
his  department  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  In  reply  to  the  member, 
first  I  want  to  tell  him  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  did  make  representations  to  the 
law  reform  commission  with  our  views  on 
expropriation.  In  the  second  place,  in  his 
opinion  we  did  not  proceed  the  right  way, 
but  I  think  in  effect  we  had  a  very  fair  way 
of  approaching  these  people.  The  property 
was  valued  by  three  people,  who  no  doubt 
were  competent,  from  the  area  concerned. 

Then  the  10  per  cent  was  added  for  the 
express  extras  which  you  speak  about.  I  must 
admit  that  when  the  price  was  put  down,  that 


was  included  in  it  and  probably  you  think 
that  we  should  have  added  that  as  a  separate 
item  onto  the  other. 

The  next  question  the  member  asked  was 
did  we  pay  the  cost  of  an  appraiser  which 
the  people  might  employ  themselves?  The 
answer  to  that  is  "No".  But  we  do  pay  the 
legal  fees  for  the  transfer  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
if  this  kind  of  debate  about  expropriation 
is  really  going  to  be  of  any  help  to  the 
belaboured  people  who  lose  their  land  to  any 
one  of  the  over  6,000  expropriating  authori- 
ties. We  do  not  really  seem  to  have  moved 
this  Minister,  who  is  a  big  expropriator,  or  a 
big  land  acquirer,  one  little  inch. 

The  whole  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
expropriation,  is  that  the  pygmies  are  trying 
to  battle  the  giants,  and  in  this  kind  of 
a  fight,  pygmies  never  really  win.  The  poor 
homeowner  is  aligned  against  all  the  might 
and  majesty  of  government,  and  government 
is  less  than  honest  and  less  than  frank  in  their 
approach  to  him.  I  think  it  is  just  as  simple 
as  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Etobi- 
coke,  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  certainly  are  most  pertinent,  but 
they  fail  to  stir  this  Minister  at  all.  All  we 
get  from  him  are  pious  platitudes.  "You  can 
count  on  us,  we  are  being  fair.  You  can 
count  on  us,  we  are  not  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  anybody."  But  when  you  probe  a 
little  farther,  when  you  cite  the  law  to  him, 
when  you  ask  him  specific  questions  about 
how  do  the  pygmies  fight  against  the  giants, 
he  has  no  answer.  He  knows  that  there  is  a 
programme  in  his  planning  to  widen  High- 
way 27.  Everyone  who  reads  the  papers 
knows  that  pretty  well  by  now.  Why  then 
does  he  not  put  his  plan  in  action  and  take 
the  land  as  the  statute  directs  it?  Why 
does  he  not  play  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  this  Legislature? 

What  does  he  do?  He  dangles  a  10  per 
per  cent  carK)t  in  front  of  the  noses  of  these 
people  and  says  to  them  in  effort— and  it  could 
not  be  any  more  plain,  Mr.  Chairman— "If  you 
take  our  10  per  cent  you  are  further  ahead, 
but  if  you  do  not,  then  go  into  court,  that  is 
your  privilege,  you  can  go  into  court.  We  are 
not  going  to  help  you  go  into  court.  We  are 
not  going  to  give  you  any  money  to  hire 
lawyers.  We  are  not  going  to  give  you  any 
money  to  hire  evaluators  so  you  can  fight  us. 
We  are  not  even  going  to  show  you  our 
evaluators'  reports,  but  believe  me,  they  are 
fair.  We  have  got  them  here,  but  we  will 
not   show   them   to  you.     But   at   your  peril. 
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citizen  of  Ontario,  you  go  into  court  and  you 
will  not  get  your  10  per  cent.  We  are  mak- 
ing that  abundantly  clear." 

The  Minister  says:  "Well,  I  cannot  help 
what  happens  once  you  get  into  court.  The 
law  is  the  law."  Mr.  Chairman,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  more  inept  excuse  from  an  appar- 
ently responsible  Minister  of  government? 
He  misuses  the  laws  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario. He  abuses  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Then  if  we  have  to  go  into  court, 
he  throws  up  his  hands  and  he  shrugs  oflE 
the  responsibility:  "What  can  we  do,  the 
law  is  the  law." 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  all  these  years  of 
discussion  in  this  chamber  about  the  inequities 
of  the  laws  of  expropriation,  surely  one  of 
the  hon.  gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
benches  should  have  the  courage  and  the 
initiative  to  bring  in  a  new  expropriations 
procedures  Act. 

1  very  seldom  rise  to  defend  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine,  but  they  were  criticizing 
him  a  few  moments  ago  when  he  was  not  in 
his  chair  about  his  remark  relating  to  the 
wastepaper  basket. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right.  I  was  listening 
very  carefully  and  I  do  not  need  the  help  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer;  just  let  me  deal  with 
this  myself. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  want  to  get  into  this 
debate,  we  would  welcome  you  because  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  began  to  explain  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  why  we  do  not  have  fair 
and  equitable  laws  about  expropriation,  in- 
stead of  sitting  there  and  talking  the  way  he 
is  doing  now. 

Let  me  get  back  to  this  point  about  the 
wastepaper  basket.  The  Minister  said  that 
the  reference  to  the  law  reform  commission 
was  sujfficient.  The  member  for  Woodbine 
said,  the  law  reform  commission  is  acting  as 
a  wastepaper  basket  to  gather  in  all  of  the 
problems  that  are  afFecting  the  laws  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  are  going  to  hear 
more  about  that  this  afternoon.  That  was  the 
clear  impHcation  of  what  he  said.  We  are 
going  to  hear  more  about  that  this  afternoon 
later  on  when  the  Attorney  General's  esti- 
mates come  before  us.  I  intend  to  say  quite 
a  few  words  about  that. 

But  this  is  the  point.  How  much  more  in- 
quiry and  investigation  do  we  need?  We  had 


the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  expro- 
priation four  or  five  years  ago.  We  have 
another  select  committee  report  before  us, 
the  conservation  committee,  that  has  refer- 
ences. 

The  Attorney  General's  predecessor  worked 
and  laboured  mightily  over  bringing  forward 
a  new  Act.  We  now  have  the  law  reform 
commission  looking  into  it;  we  had  the  Mc- 
Ruer  commission  looking  into  it.  We  have 
more  studies  going  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
province  and  directed  by  this  government 
than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  But  none  of 
these  studies  is  producing  a  course  of  action 
which  is  going  to  provide  equity  and  fair 
treatment  for  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  just  cannot  say  in  language  strong  enough 
that  the  method  now  carried  on  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Minister  of  Highways  is  a  breach 
of  the  law,  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  law, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  people  whose 
land  he  is  taking  away.  I  think  it  is  a  shame- 
ful thing,  a  shameful  thing,  that  they  carry 
on  their  business  in  this  manner.  I  think  it 
is  completely  inexcusable.  He  is  depriving 
the  people  of  Ontario  of  their  rights  and  I 
think  it  is  time  that  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Treasury  benches  stood  up  and  said:  "Yes, 
we  are  going  to  bring  in  fair  expropriation 
laws  in  the  province  of  Ontario."  We  have 
not  got  them  now  and  at  the  rate  this  govern- 
ment is  going,  if  they  stay  there  for  another 
24  years,  we  still  will  not  have  them.  And 
they  will  not  stay  for  another  24  years. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  If  you  keep  on 
talking,  we  will  be  here  for  another  24  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  understand  that  during  the  few 
minutes  when  I  was  out  of  the  House,  one 
of  the  Ministers  did  me  the  honour  of  choos- 
ing that  opportunity  when  I  was  absent  to 
comment  about  what  I  said  earlier.  I  was 
out,  I  suppose,  about  five  minutes.  I  am  not, 
however,  complaining  about  that.  That  does 
not  surprise  me.  All  I  am  suggesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  if  Ministers  or  others  have 
objection  to  make  to  comments  that  any 
member  might  make,  they  should  make  it 
when  the  comments  are  made  and  when  the 
member  is  present  in  the  House.  I  will  say 
that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  what  I 
said.  I  have  no  idea  how  the  Minister  con- 
cerned may  have  twisted  what  I  said  but  I 
will  stand  behind  my  own  comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear:  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine,  in 
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his  usual  devious  way,  has  suggested  that  I 
waited  until  he  left  the  chamber.  In  the  first 
place- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Point  of  order.  On  what  basis 
is  he  talking  about,  my  "usual  devious  way", 
Mr.  Chairman?  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
that  comment  is  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine  seems  to  think 
that  he  can  say  anything  he  likes  to  anybody, 
in  any  manner,  shape  or  form,  and  one  can- 
not even  suggest  the  slightest  thing  about 
him.  I  just  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
I  made  the  first  interjection  when  he  was 
here.  When  he  was  out,  the  reason  I  made 
the  comment  was  because  his  colleague  had 
made  some  reference  which  seemed  to  be  a 
complete  contradiction  of  the  attitude  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Woodbine.  That  is  why  it 
was  raised  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  to  apply  the  term,  "in  his  usual 
devious  way,"  to  any  hon.  member  is  quite 
out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  suppose  the  member 
never  says  a  thing  like  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  I  have  never  used 
that  sort  of  term.  I  have  used  critical  terms 
but  I  would  suggest  that  I  have  never  been 
devious  in  this  House.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that  when  I  have  something 
to  say  I  say  it,  and  I  do  not  use  that  sort  of 
comment.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  ought  to, 
as  a  gentleman,  withdraw  the  remark;  how- 
ever, I  am  not  going  to  insist  upon  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  source  from  which 
it  comes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  we 
should  continue  with  the  vote  now,  under 
907,  please. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  other  day  the  city  of  Hamilton  had  a 
private  bill  here  in  which  one  of  the  sections 
dealt  with  expropriation.  They  are  giving 
$250  to  each  person  who  desires  to  have  an- 
other appraisal  made  of  his  property.  This  is 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  this  has  been 
initiated  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Perhaps 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question;  some 
members  were  very  opposed  to  it  but  never- 
theless it  passed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  first  step  in 
giving  people  a  square  and  honest  deal  when 
it  comes  to  expropriating  their  property  in 
this  province.  I  hope  that  the  Minister  will 
look  into  this  Hamilton  private  bill  and  that 


he  will  examine  the  results  of  that  bill  very 
carefully  because  it  could  be  that  in  the 
pioneering  that  the  city  of  Hamilton  is  doing, 
this  could  be  a  guide  to  all  of  the  expro- 
priating authorities  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
of  which  The  Department  of  Highways  is  one 
of  the  major  ones. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  his  worship  the 
mayor's  submission  to  the  committee  on 
private  bills.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  genuine  desire  by  the  council  of  the  city 
of  Hamilton  to  give  their  people,  who  live  in 
Hamilton,  a  square  deal. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  challenge  a  few  comments  that 
were  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

When  the  member  for  Downsview  stated 
rather  unequivocally,  I  thought,  that  the 
Minister  and  the  senior  ofiicials  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  who  engage  in 
these  land  acquisition  matters,  really  had  no 
regard  for  the  people  from  whom  they  were 
expropriating  land.  I  say  from  the  basis  of 
some  experience  that  that  is  an  absolutely 
untrue  statement. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  be- 
cause of  an  interest  over  a  period  of  some 
four  years  myself,  and  I  think  I  recall  last 
year  when  this  matter  was  brought  up,  that 
I  stated  to  the  House  that  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  Minister  liking  expropriation  pro- 
cedures. Nobody  likes  taking  land  from 
people.  But  here  we  have  heard  in  the 
House  this  afternoon  that  we  should  im- 
mediately expropriate,  that  we  should  not 
negotiate,  that  it  is  against  the  law  to  nego- 
tiate. Now,  since  when— and  I  am  not  a 
lawyer— but  since  when  in  terms  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  province,  which  we  hear 
much  about  from  the  legal  people  in  this 
chamber,  is  there  anything  wrong  with  nego- 
tiation? I  thought  this  was  a  perfect  right 
of  everyone  to  negotiate  arrangements,  to 
negotiate— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come,  come! 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  simply 
suggest  to  you  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  prefer  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  be 
"put  over  the  barrel,"  as  you  say,  by  expro- 
priation procedures. 

There  have  been  many,  many  land  acquisi- 
tion situations  satisfactorily  resolved  as  the 
Minister  has  pointed  out  here  in  terms  of 
friendly  negotiation— many,  many  of  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  powers  of  expropriation 
themselves  when  implemented,  do  not  stop 
the  negotiation  process,  as  the  hon.  member 
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well  knows.    There  is  a  period  of  time  when 
negotiation  procedures  can  still  continue. 

There  may  be  something  arbitrary  about 
the  10  per  cent  for  compulsory  or  forceable 
taking  that  has  been  referred  to.  I  suggest 
that  may  be  an  arbitrary  percentage,  but 
nevertheless  it  recognizes  that  there  are  costs 
above  and  beyond  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property  itself  and  this  is  provided  for.  Now, 
again,  whether  it  is  arbitrary  or  not  is  beside 
the  point;  there  is  some  recognition  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  extra  costs. 

I  would  like  to  advance  one  more  thought 
here  before  I  sit  down.  Any  responsible  Min- 
ister has  two  interests  in  mind  when  property 
is  required  for  what  might  well  be  regarded 
as  the  public  interest.  First  is  the  interest  of 
the  individual  from  whom  the  land  is  to  be 
taken;  and  secondly  the  interest  of  the  public 
for  whom  the  land  is  being  purchased.  And 
I  suggest  that  any  responsible  Minister  who 
attempts  to  avoid  either  of  these  fair  con- 
siderations is  not  performing  his  functions 
responsibly  and  I  suggest  that  the  present 
Minister  of  Highways— and  his  predecessors  as 
far  as  I  am  aware— has  made  this  very,  very 
manifest  to  the  senior  officials  and  those  who 
go  about  the  process  of  acquiring  land.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  this  has  been  a 
matter  of  policy.  It  has  been  well  laid  on  at 
the  level  of  everybody  who  is  involved  in 
this  process  that  certainly  the  rights  of  the 
individuals  have  to  be  respected  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  also  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Certainly  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
here  in  the  public  domain,  if  you  like,  are 
of  prime  importance.  You  cannot  separate 
them  completely. 

Now,  there  have  been  references  made  here 
this  afternoon  to  the  law  reform  commission, 
and  to  Mr.  Justice  McRuer.  Certainly,  as  the 
Minister  has  pointed  out  there  have  been 
representations  made  to  that  committee  be- 
cause they  were  requested.  They  were  asked 
for.  And  indeed,  they  were  provided.  The 
basis  and  the  policies  associated  with  The 
Department  of  Highways  were  made  avail- 
able to  this  commission.  So  to  suggest  that 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  The 
Department  of  Highways  or  any  other  ex- 
propriating authority  at  the  level  of  this 
government  is  simply  an  inaccurate  statement. 
It  is  not  true.  It  is  made,  I  suggest,  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  that  the  government 
has  no  heart  in  this  thing,  but  they  have  a 
very  big  heart  and  much  concern  about  it. 

I  say  that  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
any    reservation— this    reference    to    pygmies 


and  giants  is  nonsense.  Certainly,  I  suppose 
in  a  categorical  sense,  the  government  is  a 
giant  to  the  individual,  but  they  do  not  play 
it  that  way.  The  government  does  not  play  it 
in  a  role  of  a  giant  to  the  pygmy,  notwith- 
standing what  the  hon.  member  is  trying  to 
get  across  in  this  House,  and  maybe  for  the 
people  in  the  province  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 

I  want  to  say  very  forcibly  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  Minister  who  has  any  sense  of 
responsibility  that  would  not  take  these  two 
very  important  components  into  considera- 
tion—the rights  of  the  individual  and  the 
rights  of  the  pubhc  who  also  have  a  vested 
interest  in  these  things. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  so  little  time  and  respect 
for  the  law  that  he  sneers  at  the  quotes  and 
the  common  law  that  he  was  referring  to 
earlier. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  did  not  sneer  at 
them. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  had  your  say,  and  I 
listened  patiently  to  you,  so  you  just  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  just  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  point  is 
simply  this.  When  he  summed  it  up  he  said: 
"We  play  it  properly.  You  can  depend  on 
us.   We  are  honest.   We  believe  in  things." 

All  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  this: 
government  should  govern  by  law.  There 
should  be  policies  laid  down  that  bring  equity 
to  people  who  are  affected  by  actions  of 
government.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Min- 
ister makes  his  plea  that  we  are  honourable 
people  and  we  will  treat  you  fairly,  if  the 
Minister  does  not  follow  up  his  words  by 
bringing  in  appropriate  legislation  which 
guarantees  that  fair  treatment. 

The  Minister  can  declaim  as  long  as  he 
wants  that  these  attacks  on  government  for 
unfair  expropriation  procedures  and  all  are 
going  to  have  no  more  effect  on  that  kind  of 
criticism  than  it  has  up  to  date.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  government  has  not  seen  fit 
to  bring  fair  expropriation  laws  before  this 
House,  the  committees  continue  to  study,  the 
matters  continue  to  be  debated,  the  law  con- 
tinues to  be  broken  and  the  government 
continues  to  act  in  a  secretive  and  unfair 
manner. 

What  are  the  tests?  He  says  very  few 
people  come  before  the  courts  to  have  the 
amount  of  compensation  determined.  Should 
he  be  surprised  at  that?  Is  that  a  test  of 
expertness?  They  have  taken  away,  except 
from  the  sophisticated  people,  the  wealthy 
people,  the  ability  to  question  their  decisions. 
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Most  people  have  not  the  ammunition  to 
argue  properly  against  three  independent  ex- 
perts whose  reports  are  not  made  available  to 
them.  They  cannot  hire  three  experts  of  their 
own  without  incurring  great  expense.  Esti- 
mates of  cost  can  run  to  $1,000  or  $1,500 
«ach,  and  any  lawyer  who  has  dealt  with  an 
expropriation  matter  can  tell  you  that.  They 
have  not  the  money  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  it  is 
a  paltry  excuse  to  say  go  before  the  con- 
ciliation board. 

My  friend,  the  Minister  of  Highways,  if  he 
has  talked  to  any  lawyer  who  has  been  acting 
in  a  compensation  matter  will  recognize  that 
the  experiment  of  compensation  of  these  com- 
pensation courts— conciliation  boards— boards 
of  negotiation— is  really  a  waste  of  time.  They 
sit  around  a  table  and  try  to  impress  without 
evaluation.  They  try  to  drag  out  a  settle- 
ment without  any  ability  really  to  protect  the 
person  whose  land  is  being  taken  because  he 
does  not  come  there  on  equal  footing. 

Most  lawyers  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
not  go  near  one  of  these  conciliation  boards 
and  with  good  reason.  All  that  happens  is  if 
he  does  go  with  his  client  before  one  of  those, 
lie  gives  his  hand  away.  The  expropriating 
authority  keeps  his  reports  close  to  his  vest 
and  will  not  tell  him  a  thing. 

If  the  government  is  as  sincere  as  the  Pro- 
-vincial  Treasurer  would  have  us  believe,  if 
we  can  really  trust  big  brother,  if  the  giant 
is  not  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  pygmy, 
why  do  not  you  change  the  laws?  Why  do 
you  not  allow  money  to  people  to  fight  you 
l)y  getting  their  evaluators?  Why  do  you  not 
allow  the  people  whose  land  has  been 
taken  enough  money  to  hire  competent 
lawyers  to  argue  against  you?  Why  do  you 
not  make  available  to  people  whose  land 
you  have  taken,  the  reports  of  your  evalu- 
ators? Because  you  are  government  you  are 
trying  to  be  fair.  You  should  not  hide  these 
things,  but  you  do  not  do  that.  Why  do  you 
not  change  the  law  instead  of  saying  any 
time  one  of  these  incidents  comes  up:  "You 
are  challenging  our  integrity.  We  are  honest 
and  you  have  got  to  rely  on  us." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  patently  wrong,  so 
obviously  wrong  in  the  theory  of  democratic 
government,  I  am  surprised  that  a  man  of  the 
capability  and  seniority  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  would  even  attempt  to  espouse  this 
approach  in  this  House. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Do   not   flatter  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  government  believes 
that  these  laws  are  wrong  and  it  believes 
it  has  to  go  out  and  dangle  the  carrot  of  10 


per  cent— the  illegal  10  per  cent— which  is 
withdrawn  when  you  get  into  court,  then 
change  the  laws.  There  is  the  power  on 
March  2,  1967,  to  change  the  laws  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  But  there  are  no  law 
changes  contemplated  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  process  is  so  confusing  to  the  Prov- 
incial Treasurer  that  he  still  talks  about  the 
McRuer  law  reform  commission.  He  missed 
a  change  that  the  Attorney  General 
announced  a  year  ago  when  Mr.  Justice 
McRuer  resigned  from  the  chairmanship  of 
that  commission  and  Mr.  Leal  took  his  place. 

I  wonder  if  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
even  aware  that  Mr.  Leal  in  the  law  reform 
commission  is  investigating  one  aspect  of  it 
and  that  Mr.  McRuer  in  the  civil  rights  com- 
mission is  investigating  another  aspect  of  it. 
So,  we  have  more  reports  and  more  com- 
mittees and  more  confusion,  more  delay  and 
no    protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  let  those 
remarks  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  go  un- 
answered. I  say  that  if  this  government  means 
anything  in  these  pious  platitudes  that  we 
hear— we  have  heard  from  the  Minister  of 
Highways  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer— they 
have  the  power  to  change  the  law.  If  they 
do  not  want  to,  they  are  taking  that  attitude 
so  that  the  pygmies  cannot  fight  them. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  have  a  brief 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  here.  This  whole 
matter  of  expropriation  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing.    Nobody  enjoys  it. 

May  I  just  ask  how  hypothetical  a  ques- 
tion may  be?  Is  the  hon.  member  saying 
that  there  is  no  merit  in  waiting  for  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  these  two 
commissions  who  are  well  equipped  to 
study  all  these  matters  even  more  specific- 
ally than  a  department  of  government  can 
and  submit  their  recommendations  back  to 
government?  I  suggest  the  government  will 
welcome  them  very  much. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  we  fly  in  the  face 
of  a  report  that  may  be  submitted  very 
quickly  and  hastily?  Or  is  there  some  merit 
in  waiting  on  these  learned  gentlemen  who 
examine  these  things,  I  would  say  much 
more  effectively,  probably  more  efficiently 
than  a  prejudiced  department  of  government 
—if  it  is  prejudiced— might  do?  Is  there  not 
some  merit  in  waiting  for  these  recomenda- 
tions? 

I  think  I  am  on  safe  ground  in  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince    awaits     these     recommendations     with 
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much  interest,  especially  if  there  are  any 
ways  of  improving  the  whole  process  of  land 
acquisition,  expropriation,  negotiation  or 
otherwise.  I  think  I  am  on  safe  ground  when 
I  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  say  to  the  Minis- 
ter and  the  members  of  the  House  I  did  not 
think  at  this  particular  time  that  we  should 
discuss  the  various  commissions  and  boards 
dealing  with  expropriation  generally.  I  know 
it  is  an  involved  process,  but  we  should  try 
to  stay  with  the  expropriation  as  it  relates 
to  The  Department  of  Highways  under  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  in 
reply  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  I  do  not 
know  why  these  reports  are  going  to  be 
any  more  efficacious  or  clear  or  effective  than 
all  of  the  previous  reports  I  referred  to;  why 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  was  not 
acted  upon;  why  the  recommendations  that 
are  presently  about  to  come  before  the  House 
from  the  conservation  committee  are  not  that 
good;  why  the  studies  done  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Grenville-Dundas  (Mr.  Cass), 
were  not  acceptable;  why  the  studies  done 
by  the  present  Deputy  Attorney  General  who 
became  an  authority  in  this  field,  have  not 
been  accepted.  How  long  do  we  have  to 
wait  for  another  committee  or  commission  to 
study  and  study  and  study  and  not  submit 
a  report.  You  just  read  the  list  of  things  that 
were  told  to  my  colleague  from  Sudbury, 
that  the  law  reform  commission  is  studying 
and  you  wonder  if  there  is  ever  any  end  to 
it.  You  look  at  the  list  of  things  that  the 
former  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  is  studying  and 
you  wonder  if  there  is  any  end  to  that.  The 
law  reform  commission  has  laboured  mightily 
and  brought  forward  that  great  law  reform— 
they  have  changed  the  law  against  perpetui- 
ties—and hurrah  for  them.  It  is  the  only  sub- 
stantial contribution  they  have  made  since 
they  started  to  sit. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
One  would  think,  listening  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  that  the  expropriation 
procedures  legislation  in  this  province  was  a 
bewhiskered,  ancient,  hoary  old  Act  that  had 
not  been  studied  for  years.  He  has  just  got 
done  saying  "One  wonders  why  the  studies 
that  were  done  by  the  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  member  for  Grenville-Dundas,  were 
not  incorporated  into  legislation."  Now  I  am 
sure  he  knows  better  than  that,  and  he  should 
not  make  such  a  statement  as  that.  The 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  land  ex- 
propriation which  was  chaired  by  the  member 
for    Grenville-Dundas,    the    former    Attorney 


General,  and  which  was  an  all-party  commit- 
tee—perhaps I  should  not  say  "all-party" 
because  there  was  no  member  of  the  NDP  at 
that  time  who  saw  fit  to  sit  on  that  com- 
mittee- 
Mr.  Brydent^  What  do  you  mean  "saw  fit"? 
We  did  not  have  the  opportimity. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  to  clear  that  point  the  only 
reason  we  withdrew  from  that  committee 
was  to  go  on  to  another  committee  that  had 
just  been  established  and  was  going  to  sit 
for  a  longer  period.  That  committee  had 
sat  previous  to  the  member  resigning  from 
that   committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  fact.  I  agree 
and  I  can  accept  that.  He  withdrew  from 
this  committee  to  sit  on  another  committee. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  brought  in  in  February,  1962.  It  con- 
tained 22  recommendations  with  reference  to 
expropriation,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
knows  that  in  1962-1963,  the  very  next  ses- 
sion, all  but  three  of  those  recommendations 
were  written  into  legislation.  I  can  give  him 
chapter  and  verse.  For  every  recommenda- 
tion there  is  a  section  in  The  Expropriation 
Procedures  Act  of  1962-1963.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  ancient,  it  is  not  out  of  date,  it 
was  studied,  it  was  the  result  of  the  best 
judgment,  the  best  recommendations  we  could 
get  from  the  members  of  this  House,  and  it 
was  incorporated  promptly  into  legislation. 
Let  that  fact  be  on  the  record. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  the  year  1965  there 
was  an  amendment  to  this  Act  establishing 
the  committee  of  negotiation,  which  has 
become  known— favourably  known— through- 
out this  province  as  the  "kitchen  table  com- 
mittee", where  without  formality,  without 
the  necessity  of  engaging  legal  counsel, 
people  may  sit  down  with  persons  from 
their  own  community  and  try  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  compensation.  Those  items  which 
they  note  and  discuss  and  work  out,  are  dis- 
cussed and  considered  and  worked  out.  And 
I  should  like  to  tell  the  House  that  in  the 
great  majority— some  75  per  cent— they  reach 
agreement,  they  settle  the  matter,  they  agree 
on  the  price,  and  there  is  no  need  to  go 
further  and  there  is  no  expense  entailed. 

The  Department  of  Highways  have  been 
using  something  like  that  committee  of  nego- 
tiation, that  kitchen-table  style  of  procedure, 
and  gave  us  the  lead  for  this  type  of  addition 
which  was  not  even  recommended  by  the 
learned  and  honourable  members  who  made 
the  recommendations  in  this  committee.  Then 
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last  year  in  the  session  of  this  House  we 
brought  in  with  respect  to  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  conservation  authorities— a  very 
large  area— we  brought  in  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Act,  the  trial  of  necessity  to  establish 
that  there  was  a  need  for  the  land  to  be 
expropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  hesitate  to  interrupt  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  but  I  have  asked  the 
members  of  the  House  if  they  would  contain 
themselves  to  the  specific  vote  that  is  before 
us  and  not  to  deal  with  general  expropria- 
tion matters  and  reports  of  various  commis- 
sions if  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  respect  for  your  judgment  and  I  shall 
accept  it,  but  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  been  able 
to  spread  the  impression  across  this  House- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  Attorney  Generars  ex- 
planation was  incomplete. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  incorrect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mine  was  incomplete? 
Well,  I  am  going  to  bow  to  the  Chairman's 
rule  and  I  will  just  have  to  leave  it  incom- 
plete. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  We  have  gotten  into  a  much  more 
elaborate  field  than  you  desired  we  get  into 
and  it  has  led  us  to  the  Attorney  General's 
remarks  and  I  wish  he  would  complete  them 
and  then  we  would  all  have  a  chance  to  reply 
to  them  because  there  are  many  things  that 
I  want  to  tell  him  about  some  of  the  things 
he  said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  that  there  are  a 
number  of  items  under  the  Attorney  General's 
department,  when  his  estimates  come  before 
us,  that  we  will  be  able  to  discuss.  But  my 
duty  as  your  chairman  here  now  is  to  try 
to  direct  the  activities  of  this  assembly  on 
votes  of  The  Department  of  Highways  and 
I  ask  you  if  you  will  to  try  to  stay  with  vote 
909  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  and  complete  my  remarks,  and 
I  admit  that  I  have  not  completed  them,  but 
I  am  going  to  bow  to  the  Chairman's  ruling. 
There  are  just  one  or  two  further  points.  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  asks,  "Why 
does  The  Department  of  Highways  not  hire 
lawyers  to  argue  the  case  of  those  against 
it?"  I  am  certain  as  I  stand  here  that  when 
my  estimates  come  up  he  will  be  arguing  that 
we  hire  too  many  lawyers  and  pay  too  much. 


Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  say  "hire",  I  said, 
"Let  them  have  enough  money  to  hire  their 
own." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  Well  that  is  just 
what  I  said— he  wants  us  now  to  hire 
lawyers.  Just  one  further  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  addition  to  those  amendments  we 
brought  in,  we  brought  the  Act,  I  think, 
fairly  well  up  to  date;  so  up  to  date,  so  well 
regarded,  that  it  has  been  followed  in  many 
jurisdictions  since  we  enacted  this  legislation. 
The  one  further  step  we  took  just  last  year 
was  to  say  to  the  law  reform  commission— I 
am  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  decry  and  deride  and  downgrade 
our  law  reform  commission— to  say  to  that 
commission:  "Tell  us,  please,  study,  tell  us 
how  we  can  reach  a  fair  basis  of  compensa- 
tion", and  it  is  just  less  than  a  year  that  they 
have  been  working  on  that,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  member  knows  they  made  actual  field 
studies  and  they  will  shortly  be  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  their  studies.  Now  surely,  if  we 
get  that  this  session  we  will  be  just  as 
prompt  with  legislation  to  meet  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  remark  I  would 
close.  It  seems  to  me  as  I  think  back  to  my 
school  days  that  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
there  was  a  character— I  would  not  like  to 
name  him— who  could  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  resembles  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to 
correct  the  Attorney  General  but  I  am  sure, 
as  he  held  in  his  hand  the  1962  report  of  the 
select  committee,  and  as  he  has  carefully 
read  all  the  recommendations— and  interest- 
ingly enough,  sir,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grenville-Dundas  is  now  in  his  seat— he  will 
remember  with  me  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Grenville-Dundas  brought  into  this  House  the 
new  Expropriation  Procedures  Act,  and  he 
said,  and  I  paraphrase  his  words,  "This  year 
we  will  deal  with  matters  of  procedure  only. 
We  are  not  going  to  deal  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  substance  that  are  in  that  report; 
that  will  come  next  year." 

Well,  certain  events  happened,  and  it  did 
not  come  next  year  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Grenville-Dundas.  But  if  my  friend  the 
hon.  Attorney  General,  who  so  gaily  waved 
in  his  hand  the  report  and  said,  "The  major- 
ity of  those  recommendations  have  been  car- 
ried out",  if  he  will  go  back  to  Hansard  and 
see  what  was  said,  and  if  he  will  look  at 
The  Expropriation  Procedures  Act  and  see 
what  was  done,  if  he  is  an  honest  man— and 
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I  know  he  is— he  will  completely  agree  that 
there  was  no  change  in  the  substance  of  law 
at  all  made  in  The  Expropriation  Proced- 
ures Act  of  1963. 

The  member  for  Grenville-Dundas  left  it 
for  another  year  and  the  other  year  has  not 
yet  come.  Now  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one 
substantial  correction  that  should  be  on  the 
record. 

Now  the  kitchen  cabinet  business,  let  us 
get  into  that  for  a  moment  too.  1  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  by  and  large  it  is  a  waste 
of  time.  The  government  likes  to  think  that 
everything  can  be  pally  if  we  will  only  sit 
down  together  around  the  table.  But  I  say  to 
you  it  does  not  make  any  sense  when  the 
person  who  is  losing  his  land  is  not  able  to 
see  the  expropriating  body's  evaluations,  and 
they  are  not  presented  to  him  at  those  meet- 
ings, and  when  he  is  not  given  enough  money 
to  get  his  own  evaluations. 

My  friend  talks  to  many  lawyers  who 
practice  in  this  field  and  who  do  it  daily  and 
he  knows  as  I  do,  that  lawyers  will  no 
longer  go  before  these  kitchen  cabinet  meet- 
ings because  they  find  that  all  that  happens 
is  that  they  give  away  their  case  and  the 
expropriating  body  hides  its   case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  salve  perhaps  to  the 
conscience  of  those  very  sincere  gentlemen 
who  run  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
that  we  have  put  up  yet  another  body  to 
prove  that  we  are  reasonable.  But  it  does  not 
prove  they  are  reasonable  at  all,  because  they 
are  still  not  arming  the  pygmies  with  the 
weapons  that  the  giants  have  and  they 
refuse  to  do  that.  That  is  the  simple  and 
obvious  reform  that  must  take  place  in  this 
province,  so  that  we  will  have  reasonable 
and   equitable  laws   about   expropriation. 

Then  finally  he  says,  in  the  acme  of  over- 
statement: "Look  what  we  did  last  year. 
We  brought  in  this  great  new  bill,  trials  of 
necessity  for  hospitals,  conservation  authori- 
ties and  universities."  Three  groups  that 
represent  a  tiny  percentage  only  of  the 
expropriation  authorities.  And  even  in  doing 
that,  I  commend  to  my  friend  the  report 
that  he  held  in  his  hand  when  he  said  all  the 
recommendations,  or  nearly  all  of  them  have 
been  carried  out. 

Read  it.  See  what  they  say  about  that 
sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding 
the  remarks  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways, the  laws  regarding  expropriation  in 
this  province  are  bad  and  will  continue  to 
be  bad  until  there  is  some  initiative  shown 
by  government,  but  there  has  been  no  voice 


that   indicates   this   afternoon   there  is   going 
to  be  any  initiative  at  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
finished  with  this  question  of  how  we  can 
convey  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  what  the  problem  is  that  is 
involved  in  this? 

The  Provincial  Treasurer,  in  a  somewhat 
derisive  way  referred  to  the  fact  that  we,  on 
occasion,  speak  about  the  common  law.  He 
then  went  on  to  say,  "Is  it  not  still  proper 
to  negotiate?"  The  whole  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  basis  of  negotiation  departs 
as  soon  as  one  of  the  parties  has  the  power 
to  expropriate  the  land  and  has  the  addi- 
tional power  to  wait  then  for  six  months 
]jeioTe  it  has  to  give  an  offer.  It  can  then 
take  the  matter  to  a  lx)ard  of  negotiation  and 
can  then  take  it  to  arbitration. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  the  Minister,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer have  got  to  get  the  simple  idea  into  their 
heads  that  that  is  not  an  equal  balancing 
negotiation  when  one  party  to  it  has  the 
power  of  expropriation.  My  interpretation  of 
this  statute  is  that  this  substitutes  a  procedure 
in  place  of  the  negotiations,  because  the  nego- 
tiation is  fundamentally  unfair.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  goodwill  or  the  pleasantness 
or  the  personalities  of  the  people  in  the  de- 
partments whose  job  it  is  to  negotiate  the 
price  which  has  to  be  paid.  What  the  statute 
recognizes  is  the  fundamental  imbalance  of 
the  relationship,  because  one  of  the  parties 
has  got  the  power  of  expropriation. 

The  Attorney  General  then  said  that  we 
took  into  the  statute  the  board  of  negotiation 
from  The  Department  of  Highways  as  a 
solution— the  kitchen  table  approach.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  person  whose  property  is  expropriated,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  law  be 
clear  as  to  what  the  number  of  dollars,  what 
the  compensation  is,  what  the  elements  are 
going  to  be  that  enter  into  the  price  and 
what  the  basis  and  what  evaluations  have 
been  made  on  which  that  is  reached.  The 
board  of  negotiations  when  it  was  in  The 
Department  of  Highways  worked  in  the  tradi- 
tional way  that  the  department  has  of  doing 
everything  before  they  expropriate.  The 
board  of  negotiations  is  a  kitchen  table  opera- 
tion.   They  sit  down  and  negotiate. 

But  once  it  postdates  the  expropriation  of 
the  land,  then  that  board  of  negotiation  is 
stuck— whether  anybody  likes  it  or  not— with 
the  requirements   of  the  statute  which  says 
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that  you  are  to  get  due  compensation  for  your 
land. 

Until  we  recognize  clearly  that  The  Ex- 
propriation Procedures  Act  replaces  and  is 
not  just  a  secondary  phase  which  is  added  to 
the  procedure;  that  it  totally  replaces  in  the 
hands  of  an  expropriating  power  such  as  the 
Minister's  department,  so  that  the  total  pro- 
cedure is  followed  under  that  Act,  tlien  we 
are  not  going  to  get  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  kind  of  problems  that  people  are  faced 
with.  In  most  cases  what  you  are  talking 
about  are  the  homes  where  people  live.  It  is 
not  as  if  they  have  additional  land  where  they 
can  wait  and  go  through  the  procedures  in 
the  course  that  the  statute  provides. 

They  are  involved  in  buying  another  piece 
of  property,  another  place  to  live.  They  are 
involved  in  moving.  They  are  involved  in 
paying  the  legal  expense— and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  this— the  legal  expense  of  buy- 
ing the  other  home.  That  legal  expense  is 
not  the  legal  expense  that  the  Minister  re- 
ferred to  a  few  minutes  ago.  They  are 
involved  in  fhe  whole  course  of  relocation 
and  this  problem  is  one  which  they  are  faced 
with  because  of  the  action  of  the  expropriat- 
ing authority.  Then  they  are  expected  to  go 
through  what  to  them— regardless  again  of  the 
personalities  of  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
do  the  job— is  a  difficult  procedure  of  estab- 
lishing something  called  value  for  their 
property,  due  compensation  for  it. 

I  am  suggesting  very  clearly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  under  the  present  statute,  because 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  asked  a  specific 
question  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  background 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Attorney  General:  Why 
do  we  not  wait  for  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion? I  am  suggesting  that  neither  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  nor  the  member  for 
Woodbine  was  running  down  the  law  reform 
commission.  What  they  are  simply  saying  is 
they  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to 
do  because  of  a  backlog  of  matters  which 
should  have  been  referred  to  some  such  body 
over  many  years.  They  are  not  running  it 
down. 

I  am  suggesting  we  cannot  wait,  that  it  is 
possible  to  bring  in  a  statute  at  this  time  and 
then  if  necessary  scrap  that  statute  and  put 
in  a  new  one  when  the  reports  come  in.  The 
reason  is  twofold. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  due  compensa- 
tion. It  is  also  a  question  of  the  code  of 
procedure,  the  whole  staging  of  the  operation 
which  has  to  be  considered.  I  believe  that 
has  to  await  not  only  the  law  reform  com- 
mission, but  also  the  McRuer  commission 
report.    ;  :■  ?::r;:.-,';-^niv   >d;  y;q,-.  .■;■..:  r:.  „-v.^:-:-.  -k  : 


In  the  meantime,  this  department  and  many 
other  expropriating  authorities  throughout  the 
province  are  expropriating  property  on  a  most 
unsatisfactory  basis,  on  a  basis  which  is  quite 
wrong.  The  reason  the  basis  is  quite  wrong 
is  because  for  some  reason  or  other,  this 
statute  has  been  interpreted  as  simply  taking 
place  after  the  negotiations  have  been  ex- 
hausted.   This  is   the  fundamental  problem. 

If  the  department  would  say:  "We  are 
going  to  take  this  property,  we  are  now  going 
to  expropriate  it,"  then  you  enter  into  the 
negotiations  and  if  at  the  end  of  six  months 
you  have  not  reached  agreement  you  have 
the  right  to  make  a  formal  offer.  My  own 
view  is  that  as  soon  as  you  expropriate,  having 
made  your  valuations,  you  should  make  the 
formal  offer,  and  as  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  and  others  have  said,  you  should  disclose 
the  valuations  which  are  made.  You  should 
point  out  what  the  factors  are  which  you  are 
taking  into  account  in  addition  to  this 
imaginary  market  value  which  you  had  to 
decide;  what  the  additional  factors  are;  that 
you  are  allowing  so  much  for  this,  so  much 
for  that;  that  you  appreciate  the  relocation 
factor  which  is  involved  in  it. 

Having  done  that,  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  number  of  instances  where  you  would 
have  to  go  to  the  board  of  negotiation  or 
whether  this  red  herring  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  person  should  have  legal  representa- 
tion, would  be  relatively  insignificant,  because 
if  you  establish  that  kind  of  framework  for 
your  expropriation  procedure,  you  would  find 
tliat  you  would  have  established  such  a  sen- 
sation of  confidence  in  the  person  whose 
property  was  expropriated  that  when  he  went 
to  the  board  of  negotiation  he  would  have 
known  in  advance  what  the  valuations  were 
from  the  three  valuators  who  have  assessed  it 
and  made  the  assessment. 

He  would  know  what  the  department  in 
their  considered  judgment  has  itemized  as 
making  up  the  additional  factors  which  can 
be  used  to  arrive  at  the  total  value  of  the 
property  to  the  owner.  Having  done  this, 
if  you  want  to  go  to  the  board  of  negotiation, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  would  have  very 
few  occasions  when  this  would  happen  and 
you  would  have  very  few  occasions  when 
someone  would  go  to  the  board  of  arbitra- 
"^tion.  If  that  in  fact  were  so,  then  I  think 
the  department  should  pay  the  costs  of  rep- 
resentation, if  the  person  wants  to  be  rep- 
resented at  the  board  of  negotiation,  and 
should  pay  the  costs  of  arbitration  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  arbitration. 

But  the  point  and  the  fundamental  point 
is— and  I  must  say  that  I  had  no  conception 
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whatsoever  when  this  statute  came  on  the 
statute  books  that  it  was  considered  to  be 
some  further  procedure  which  was  to  be 
followed,  that  this  in  my  view  was  a  sub- 
stitute procedure— that  if  land  is  required 
for  public  purposes,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done  is  by  expropriation  and  then  you  take 
the  sequence  of  steps  set  out  in  the  statute. 
There  is  no  place  for  the  additional  method. 
Once  this  statute  was  passed,  there  is  no 
place  for  the  traditional  method  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  entering  into  these 
negotiations  beforehand.  There  is  no  place 
for  that. 

The  important  thing  is  to  establish  by  stat- 
ute a  fair  and  proper  code  of  procedure  and 
valuation  on  which  compensation  will  be  paid 
in  total  substitution  for  the  normal  processes 
of  negotiation  between  two  equal  parties. 
This  is  why  we  have  diJBBculty  in  conveying 
to  the  Minister  or  getting  any  sensation  from 
the  department  that  within  the  framework 
of  the  existing  rules,  within  the  framework 
of  the  procedure  of  this  Act,  this  department, 
having  the  vast  experience  which  it  has, 
could  very  well  set  the  whole  tone  for  expro- 
priation throughout  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
department  is  going  to  have  to  discard  the 
whole  of  the  pre-expropriation  procedures,  it 
is  going  to  have  to  satisfy  people  that  if  it 
takes  property  for  public  purposes,  then  at 
that  point  the  expropriation  takes  place,  cer- 
tainly people  do  not  want  their  property  to 
be  expropriated,  but  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a 
fair  and  proper  code  both  for  the  procedures 
involved  in  settling  the  value  and  arriving 
at  the  elements  that  make  up  the  due  com- 
pensation. This  is  the  position  that  I  think 
has  to  be  taken  immediately. 

If  it  is  not  done  immediately,  I  think  all 
of  the  departments  that  are  concerned  in  this 
problem  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  the  people  whose 
property  is  being  expropriated  at  the  present 
time.  Back  into  the  year  1966,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  that?  Are  they  going 
to  have  the  benefit  of  any  ameliorative  pro- 
cedures? Our  concern  is  that  in  due  course 
I  am  quite  certain  the  law  reform  commis- 
sion will  make  very  valuable  contributions, 
as  will  the  McRuer  commission  on  other 
changes  or  views  or  amendments  that  could 
be  made. 

But  we  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario  at 
the  present  time,  a  sensation  of  drastic  unrest 
over  expropriation.  People  are  concerned 
about  it  and  they  are  worried  about  it.  I  am 
saying  that  because  they  are  concerned  and 
worried     about     it,     this     government     has 


now  to  introduce— not  next  year,  but  within 
the  framework  of  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about— whatever  amendments  are  required 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  this  Expro- 
priation Procedures  Act  is  an  all-inclusive 
code  of  procedure  setting  out  in  a  fair  and 
proper  way  what  takes  place  on  expropria- 
tion in  total  substitution  for  this  very  unequal 
bargaining  position  inherent  in  the  position 
of  a  public  authority  in  the  background  and 
always  available  for  threat,  direct  or  indirect, 
or  persuasion  or  argumentation,  the  ultimate 
power  of  expropriation. 

This  Act  must  be  a  complete  substitution 
for  any  pre-expropriation  negotiations,  it 
must  take  over  totally  the  position  which 
normally  adheres  to  two  people  who  are 
negotiating.  This  is  the  fundamental  point, 
this  is  at  the  root  of  it  and  until  we  get  to 
that  point  I  suggest  we  are  going  to  have 
continuing  trouble  and  we  are  going  to  have 
continuing  unfairness.  We  are,  at  the  very 
least,  going  to  have  a  sensation  of  unfairness 
amongst  the  people  who  are  subjected  to 
these  procedures,  because  people  normally 
do  not  want  to  get  into  hassles  with  the  gov- 
ernment about  this  kind  of  a  problem. 

I  say  to  you  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
common  law  as  it  is  set  out,  the  interpre- 
tation of  law  as  set  out  in  the  leading  cases 
on  this  subject  and  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
cedures which  are  established  here,  it  is 
possible  for  this  government  to  substitute  an 
entirely  new  approach  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  is  an  exclusive  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  again  urge  the 
government  to  adopt  that  kind  of  attitude. 
Otherwise  you  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
completely  dissatisfied  with  what  is  taking 
place. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  standing  in 
my  name  on  the  order  paper  is  a  question  or 
inquiry  of  the  Ministry  and  I  would  read  it 
to  the  House: 

1.  At  what  date  did  The  Department  of 
Highways  approach  the  Batchawana  Indian 
band  on  the  Rankin  reserve,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  regarding  the  purchase  of  30.6  acres 
of  land  to  build  the  Highway  17  bypass  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie?  2.  What  was  the  first 
offer  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  land? 
3.  What  was  the  last  oflFer  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land?  4.  Where  do  the 
negotiations  stand  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  relate  to 
the  House  what  prompted  this  question.  I 
assume  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  get 
the  answer  to  the  specific  questions  there,  but 
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this  is  the  proper  time  to  deal  with  this 
situation.  Hon.  members  will  take  it  from  the 
question  on  the  order  paper  that  obviously 
there  was  some  attempt  by  The  Department 
of  Highways  to  purchase  land  from  the 
Batchawana  Indian  band  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
member  is  attempting  to  anticipate  the  an- 
swer for  his  question  at  the  present  time  or 
not.    Is  the  question  on  the  order  paper? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Just  let  me  finish  and  I  think— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  if  it  is  not  before  the 
House  as  far  as  the  order  paper  is  concerned, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  member  that  we 
would  like  to  stay  with  vote  909. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  vote  909,  he  has  asked 
a  question.  He  has  asked  a  question  and  it 
has  not  been  answered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  now  is  he  anticipating 
the  answer? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  wants 
to  raise  the  matter.  In  my  opinion,  the  ques- 
tion should  have  been  answered  long  ago. 
It  is  a  disgrace  the  way  questions  sit  on  the 
order  paper  for  weeks  and  even  months 
without  being  answered,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
member  should  be  precluded  from  discussing 
the  matter  because  the  department  has  not 
been  diligent  enough  to  provide  him  with 
an  answer  by  now. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  no,  I  am  not 
going  to  solicit  an  answer  to  that  specific  ques- 
tion, but  I  am  saying  that  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  in  the  process  of  purchas- 
ing property  from  the  Batchawana  Indian 
band  on  the  Rankin  reserve,  and  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  purchase  of  property  under  this 
vote. 

I  want  to  relate,  of  course,  what  prompted 
the  question  and  the  little  I  know  about  it. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  it  puts  a  blot  on 
the  integrity  of  a  department  of  this  govern- 
ment.   I  had  the  occasion  on  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order.  If  the  hon.  member  is  going  to 
be  allowed  to  relate  to  the  House,  as  he  says, 
all  the  background  of  this  question  I  trust 
that  if  this  is  in  order,  you  will  afford  the 
fullest  opportunity  in  these  estimates  to  deal 
with  that  question,  because  I  have  a  great 
awareness  of  what  happened  here;  and  you 
had  some  tendency  to  cut  me  short  in  reply- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  in  that  position  again 
on  this  matter. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  let  him  deal  with  it 
now  then. 

Mr.  Chairman:  One  minute,  please.  I  have 
asked  all  members  of  this  House  to  refrain 
from  speaking  in  generalities  in  connection 
with  this  expropriation  matter.  I  would  ask 
them  specifically  if  they  would  try  to  stay 
with  vote  909.  I  feel  that  the  member  for 
Wentworth  East  should  deal  with  this  vote 
at  this  particular  time. 

If  he  has  a  question  on  the  order  paper 
and  it  has  not  been  answered,  would  it  not 
be  fair  to  the  Minister  to  wait  until  he  gets 
the  answer  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  the 
hon.  member  to  provide  him  with  the  answer? 
It  would  have  been  fair  to  have  provided  it 
a  long  time  ago.  The  government  sits  on 
these  questions  until  the  very  end  of  the 
session  when  the  members  cannot  deal  with 
them.  This  is  the  member's  only  opportunity 
to  raise  this  case  and  I  think  he  should  have 
every  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Woodbine  that  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  answers  to  questions  on  the  order  paper 
and  when  their  answers  are  to  be  made.  All 
I  am  responsible  for  at  this  particular  time 
is  to  direct  the  activities  under  vote  909. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation 
I  want  to  raise  is  in  relation  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  purchasing  property.  If 
that  is  not  under  this  vote,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  I  did  not  know  the  Attorney  General 
was  the  Minister  of  Highways. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  member  will  deal 
with  that  under  this  vote,  that  is  excellent. 
I  suggest  he  continue  with  it  and  that  he 
refrain  from  dealing  with  the  question  on  the 
order  paper. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  He  does  not  have  to  say  a 
word  about  the  question  that  is  on  the  order 
paper,  but  I  think  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  raising  the  question  to  bring  the  situa- 
tion into  focus. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  20 
just  past,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  a  Friday  to  meet  with 
some  of  our  party's  riding  oflBcers.  That  eve- 
ning at  a  social  function  I  was  introduced  to  a 
Mr.  John  Corbiere  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Corbiere, 
I  understand,  is  the  chief  of  the  Batchawana 
Indian  band  on  the  Rankin  reserve.  During 
our  very  pleasant  conversation  he  related  to 
me  his  anxiety  and  frastration  regarding  The 
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Department  of  Highways'  purchasing  prop- 
erty on  his  reserve.  I  just  questioned  him 
briefly  as  to  what  might  be  the  situation. 
And  I  said:  "I  do  not  know  how  much  your 
property  is  worth.  Do  you?"  And  he  said: 
"No,  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  worth." 

He  told  me  a  couple  of  things  that  both- 
ered me.  Firstly,  he  said,  that  he  did  have 
an  offer  of  $500  an  acre.  Now,  he  said,  we 
were  told  by  letter  and  by  our  solicitor  that 
the  property  was  only  worth  $100  an  acre 
in  the  estimation  of  officials  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  but  they  would  give  them 
$500  an  acre.  He  said,  they  did  not  accept 
that.  Some  other  offers  were  made,  but  they 
did  not  accept  them.  Then  they  were  finally 
offered  $1,000  an  acre  and  he  went  on  to 
tell  me  that  they  had  a  vote  of  the  band  which 
is  the  constitutional  procedure,  and  the  band 
turned  down  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  for 
$1,000  an  acre. 

Mr.  Corbiere  invited  me  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing on  the  Saturday  morning  that  was  ar- 
ranged, as  I  understand,  by  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  the  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
That  is  not  too  relevant,  but  nevertheless  I 
said:  "Yes,  if  you  will  pick  me  up  and  take 
me  out  to  the  meeting,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
go  and  observe.  I  have  no  official  right  to  be 
there."  He  said:  "You  are  invited  by  me,  I 
am  the  chief  of  the  tribe  and  we  are  having 
the  meeting  at  our  council  house  and  when 
I  invite  someone  he  can  come  out  to  the 
meeting."    I  accepted  his  invitation. 

Mr.  Ghairman:  May  I  ask  the  member,  I 
assume  this  was  property  to  be  acquired  for 
highway  purposes? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Did  they  make 
you  a  chief? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  No.  I  will  accept  that  invi- 
tation some  other  time.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
attended  the  meeting.  He  picked  me  up  and 
took  me  out  to  the  council  house  on  the 
reserve.  When  we  entered  there  were  three 
or  four  in  there  and  it  was  very  cold.  The 
temperature  was  not  as  cold  as  it  usually  is 
in  that  part  of  the  country  but  it  was  about 
14  or  15,  and  the  oil  stove  was  not  working 
very  well.  We  left  our  overcoats  and  shoes 
on  and  sat  around  for  a  while.  Then  the  dele- 
gation arrived,  and  I  would  tell  the  House 
that  there  was  a  formidable  group  there— the 
Minister  of  Highways  and  his  Deputy  and 
Mr.  Killer  and  Mr.  Mantel  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways;  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  province  v/ho  is  the  member  for  Sault 


Ste.  Marie;  his  worship,  mayor  Alex  Harry; 
and  Mr.  Acklin  from  the  federal  Indian  af- 
fairs branch.  I  think  there  were  two  or  three 
others  with  the  officials  from  the  Indian 
affairs  branch. 

Nothing  very  much  happened  at  the  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  but  sitting  there  to  ob- 
serve what  went  on  I  at  least  felt  a  httle  bit 
ashamed  of  being  part  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  province  and  trying  to  understand  just 
what  was  taking  place.  The  young  chief  I 
understand  is  in  his  early  20s  and  work  in  the 
Soo  steel  plant.  I  ascertained  that  he  had 
not  been  to  high  school  and  he  told  me  the 
previous  night  that  he  had  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  these  sort  of  negotiations  and  pro- 
cedure. He  read  to  that  meeting  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  what  had  happened  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  were  there  and,  I  take  it,  for 
the  four  or  five  band  councillors  who  were  in 
attendance.  I  would  like  to  just  read  it  to 
the  House,  and  I  quote: 

Short  summary  of  past  two  years:  Band 
council  was  first  approached  by  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  in  May  1965  by 
H.  Mantle  of  the  engineering  department 
concerning  route  of  extension  of  second 
line.  Council  was  then  presented  with  a 
copy  of  the  route  of  proposed  highway  sur- 
veyed to  reach  Highway  17,  east  of  Dacey 
road.  No  permission  had  been  given  by 
council  for  this  survey.  As  a  compromise 
the  route  was  relocated  where  it  is  presently 
mapped. 

The  next  three  meetings  of  November 
3,  1965,  December  7,  1965  and  February  1^ 
1966,  were  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment. The  points  of  access  were  discussed. 
Three  accesses  are  to  be  opened  when  the 
highway  is  built  and  four  additional  ac- 
cesses opened  when  required  by  the  band. 
Mr.  Killer  was  at  this  last  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  and  stated  that  he  would  have  his 
appraisal  of  land  completed  in  about  three 
to  four  weeks. 

I  asked  Mr.  Corbiere  the  night  before  in  the 
brief  conversation  I  had  with  him  if  he  had 
ever  had,  or  had  ever  seen,  an  appraisal  of  the 
property  and  he  said  "no",  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  really  knew  what  it  was. 

The  next  we  heard  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  at  the  end  of  July,  1966, 
some  six  months  later.  People  following 
this  through  news  media  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  onus  lay  with  the  Bachawana  band 
holding  up  negotiations  with  the  second 
Black  Road  bypass. 

At  a  meeting  of  August  16,  1966,  we 
were   informed  our  land  was  worth   $100 
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per  acre  by  a  government  appraisal,  but 
they  said  they  would  give  us  $500  per 
acre.  The  highways  Minister,  the  hon. 
C.  S.  MacNaughton,  while  in  the  city  in 
August,  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the 
council,  yet  he  stated  that  the  band  wanted 
15  to  20  times  what  the  land  was  worth. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  23,  it  was 
agreed  to  put  the  sale  of  land  at  $1,000 
per  acre  to  a  vote  by  all  band  members. 
On  November  15,  1966,  the  vote  for  the 
sale  of  land  was  turned  down  by  band 
members,  24  in  all.  On  December  21  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Wishart's  letter  was  forwarded 
to  us  from  Mr.  Aquin  concerning  the  open- 
ing of  negotiations  for  the  bypass.  A  meet- 
ing was  then  set  for  this  day. 

It  was  only  on  that  day  that  I  realized  that 
the  meeting  to  which  I  had  been  invited  was 
a  meeting  of  negotiations  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  the  30.6  acres  of  land  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  At  the  meeting  all  that 
took  place  was  that  the  hon.  Attorney  General, 
the  Minister  of  Highways,  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister and  the  mayor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  im- 
pressed on  the  chief  of  the  band  and  the 
councilmen  the  importance  of  getting  this 
question  cleared  up  and  what  it  meant  to 
everybody. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  just  a  little 
bit  of  reticence  about  the  procedure  and  the 
chief  said— I  think  I  am  correct  and  if  I  am 
incorrect,  the  Minister  who  was  in  attendance 
will  correct  me— that  he  tliought  they  should 
have  an  appraisal  done  so  that  they  would 
have  some  idea  of  what  the  property  was 
worth. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  idea  at  this 
point— and  I  did  not  look  into  the  situation 
any  further— as  to  what  this  property  is 
worth,  but  neither  did  the  chief  nor  anyone 
with  whom  we  could  discuss  it.  They  did 
hire  legal  advisers  and  discharged  them  after 
they  carried  out  some  services  for  them  and 
paid  them  $465.  Their  legal  advisers  advised 
them  to  the  extent  as  he  has  related  in  his 
summary  and  I  would  quote  from  one  para- 
graph of  the  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
band  (Mrs.  Alice  Corbiere)  from  their  legal 
advisers,  Peterson  and  Peterson  of  Bruce 
Mines  as  follows: 

Mr.  Keller  points  out  that  he  did  his 
best  to  allow  the  full  amount  possible  to 
your  band  and  this  amounts  to  around  $500 
per  acre,  and  ordinarily  they  pay  $100  per 
acre. 

Now  the  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
graceful methods  and  procedures  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  technique  and  manoeuvring 


that  are  used  by  the  agencies  of  this  govern- 
ment to  purchase  lands.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  particular  significance  in  the  fact  the 
land  belongs  to  the  Indian  band  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  or  to  anyone  else. 

But  the  fact  that  they  had  never  had  an 
appraisal  handed  to  them,  nor  were  they  ever 
advised  that  an  appraisal  was  the  proper  way 
to  determine  what  their  property  was  worth 
to  them,  caused  complete  frustration  to  that 
young  chap  and  his  wife  as  to  where  they 
stood  and  whether  they  were  doing  a  proper 
job  for  the  people  they  represented.  They 
just  had  no  idea.  And,  of  course,  the  meeting 
to  which  I  refer  and  which  they  attended, 
ended  up  with  the  feeling  that  they  had  not 
been  treated  justly  in  the  proper  manner  and 
that  the  Indian  affairs  branch  would  assist 
them  in  getting  an  appraisal  of  their  property. 
I  believe  it  even  offered  to  supply  some  funds 
and  recommended  that  they  go  to  Sudbury  or 
North  Bay  for  a  competent  and  experienced 
appraiser;  and  everyone  seemed  to  be  happy 
at  that  point. 

I  am  sure,  from  my  observance  at  the  meet- 
ings, that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disap- 
pointment by  the  Minister  and  the  mayor  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  that  they  were  not  able 
to  make  more  headway  in  getting  this  thing 
settled.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
property  was  worth  $500  or  $1,000,  or 
whether  it  was  worth  $2,000  or  $5,000  an 
acre.  But  the  point  is:  Neither  did  the  people 
who  were  trying  to  do  the  bargaining  on 
behalf  of  the  people  they  represented.  I  hope 
that  the  Minister  will  give  me  some  explana- 
tion in  regard  to  this  type  of  an  attempt  to 
extract  property  from  these  people  in  this 
method. 

For  instance,  can  he  tell  me  why  they  were 
only  offered  $500  an  acre  in  the  first  instance? 
Why  were  they  told  that  it  was  only  worth 
$100  an  acre  but  that  they  would  be  given 
$500  an  acre?  Then  why  was  it  raised  to 
$1,000?  Why  was  it  that  on  the  first  offer  of 
$500  an  acre,  that  the  total  amount  came  to 
something  like  $16,975  but  when  it  was  raised 
to  $1,000  an  acre,  the  total  amount  on  the 
offer  to  purchase  was  $30,000?  Why  was  it 
not  doubled?  Why  was  not  the  $16,975 
doubled  if  they  received  instead  of  $500  an 
acre,  $1,000  an  acre?  I  think  this  kind  of 
case  exemplifies  the  kind  of  argument  that 
has  been  put  up  this  afternoon  by  my  col- 
league from  Riverdale  and  the  member  from 
Downsview.  Certainly  there  has  to  be  a 
change  in  the  approach  to  tlie  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Comme:  I  am  very  glad  of  the 
explanation  from  the  hon.  member  because  I 
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wondered  why  he  was  there  and  now  I  know 
why.  First  of  all,  he  named  oflBcials  from  the 
department  who  were  there  and  he  has  named 
some  in  the  group  who  were  not  at  the 
meeting.  In  the  second  place  he  has  inferred 
that  the  department  tried  to  put  something 
over  on  a  young  chief.  I  think  all  negotia- 
tions up  until  January  1  were  done  with  the 
old  chief  and  I  think  he  was  probably  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.  This  man, 
Acumet,  was  just  elected  chief  around  the 
first  of  the  year. 

I  must  say  that  when  we  went  up  there, 
of  course,  we  went  up  to  see  if  we  could  not 
negotiate  in  some  way  with  them;  we  wanted 
to  find  out  exactly  what  their  problem  was. 
We  heard  difiFerent  reasons  why  they  did  not 
want  to  do  business  with  us  and  they  were 
not  all  on  account  of  money.  I  think  if  you 
will  recall  that  I  asked  the  chief  on  two 
occasions  if  there  was  anything  else  wrong 
with  the  ofi^er  that  was  made  besides  money, 
and  his  answer  was  "no".  I  think  in  all  fair- 
ness, not  directly  in  my  observations  as  an 
observer,  that  when  he  was  asked  if  there 
was  anything  else  other  than  money,  his 
answer  was  "yes",  there  were  several  ques- 
tions hanging  in  the  air.  Their  rights  of  zon- 
ing by  the  municipality?  Extra  access  roads? 
Who  would  pay  for  them?  And  what  was  the 
municipality  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  going  to  do 
for  their  reserve  in  regards  to  further  facilities 
—sewers,  Hghting  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

His  questions  were  right.  I  think  that 
relevant  to  the  real  point  that  I  want  to  make, 
is  the  price  of  "manoeuvring"  to  get  that 
property  at  a  price  less  than  what  it  is  worth. 
There  was  absolutely  no  manoeuvring  in  any 
way  to  get  that  property  under  those  circum- 
stances; and  I  again  say,  and  if  you  were 
listening  you  heard  me  ask  the  chief  if  there 
was  anything  else  but  money  that  was  the 
problem  insofar  as  The  Department  of  High- 
ways was  concerned.  Now  when  you  refer  to 
the  water  and  everything  else,  this  land  is 
outside  the  corporation  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  mayor  of  that 
city  could  promise  them  all  the  things  to 
which  you  refer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  that  authority  but— 

Mr.  Cisbom:  They  tried  to  make  him 
believe  he  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  talking  about  the 
negotiation  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  I 
asked  the  chief  at  that  time  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  get  an 
appraiser.  We  agreed  with  him  that  that 
would  be  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do. 


and  you  also  know  that  the  Indian  agent  told 
him  that  they  would  pay  the  expenses  of  that 
appraisal. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Now  we  could  not  be 
any  more  fair  than  that.  We  were  ready  to 
do  any  negotiating  we  could. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  you  must 
admit,  that  the  only  thing  I  did  in  talking 
about  price  that  day,  was  to  take  out  a  map. 
I  had  personally  driven  over  the  route  where 
we  had  acquired  farmland  and  although 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  I  thought 
by  the  buildings  and  everything  else  that  it 
was  a  very  valuable  type  of  farm.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  road  there  was  some  scrub 
bush  land  and  such  things  as  that,  and  I 
pointed  out  to  the  chief  for  the  sake  of 
information  only,  the  price  we  paid  per  acre 
for  that  land.  I  did  not,  and  neither  did 
anyone  that  was  there,  try  to  do  anything  to 
force  them  in  any  way.  We  left  in  perfect 
harmony  and  the  only  thing  further  I  said 
to  him  was:  "Now  chief,  we  would  like  to 
know  as  soon  as  possible  when  and  if  we 
can  resume  negotiations  with  you." 

And  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want 
to  tell  you,  that  the  consulting  engineers  and 
our  own  engineers  did  not  necessarily  think 
that  was  the  route  that  should  be  followed 
and  after  some  consultation  with  the  city 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  various  other  people 
there,  this  route  through  the  reservation  was 
then  looked  at  and  we  were  quite  ready  to 
go  ahead  and  build  our  highway  in  another 
location  altogether.  I  think  that  there  was 
nothing  but  perfect  harmony  in  that  meeting 
and  I  can  say  that  we  are  waiting  an  answer 
from  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Gisbom:   Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I   do  not  think  the  Attorney  General 
has  a  right  to  get  into  the  debate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  member  of  this  House 
has  the  right  to  get  the  chair's  attention  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  All  right,  I  apologize  for  that 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  that  the  Minister  should  not  let 
me  continue  my  questioning  of  the  Minister 
of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  member  questioning  the  Minister  of 
Highways.  I  will  await  my  turn,  if  that  is 
what  the  hon.  member  wants.       /•      .  ;    .. 
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Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  wish.  There  are  three  points  I  would 
like  the  Minister  to  explain.  He  tells  me  at 
the  meeting  they  left  in  a  very  amicable 
manner  and  that  I  heard  him  question  the 
chief  who  said  what  they  would  like  to  do 
is  have  an  appraisal.  The  Minister  said  yes, 
go  ahead,  and  I  agree  with  him  the  Indian 
affairs  branch  said  they  would  make  funds 
available.  Will  the  Minister  tell  me  why  it 
is  almost  two  years  after  they  opened  negoti- 
ations that  they  advise  the  chief  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  that  they  have  an  appraisal  made? 

Will  he  answer  the  question  as  to  why  the 
Indians  were  told  that  the  land  was  only 
worth  $100  an  acre,  but  they  would  give 
them,  out  of  their  generosity  $500  an  acre, 
and  then  eventually  they  offer  them  $1,000  an 
acre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  First  of  all,  we  did  not 
advise  them  to  get  an  appraiser.  This  was 
what  they  asked  for  when  we  were  up  there. 
You  know  that.  We  agreed  with  them  it  was 
the  right  thing. 

To  my  knowledge  they  were  never  oflFered 
$100  an  acre  and  furthermore,  when  you  talk 
about  the  figures,  they  were  offered  $30,000 
which  was  for  the  required  acreage  plus 
some  other  benefits.  It  was  not  set  down  at 
$1,000  an  acre.  It  was  set  down  at  $30,000 
for  the  property  which  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  does  not  follow  some  of 
the  offers  to  purchase  that  I  have  before 
me.  You  can  check  your  own.  It  spells  out 
$1,000  in  the  price. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
instrumental  in  arranging  the  meeting  of 
January  21  of  this  year,  between  the  Batcha- 
wana-Garden  River  band— the  Batchawana 
band  situated  on  the  Garden  River  reserve  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
in  my  riding. 

I  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  Mr.  Aquin,  and  asked  that  the  meet- 
ing be  arranged.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  the  hon.  member  has  related,  there 
were  some  approaches  made  previously  over 
a  period  of  time,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  one  of  the  great  reasons  for  delay,  which 
becomes  very  apparent,  is  that  neither  the 
former  chief— and  we  were  dealing  in  this 
meeting  with  a  newly  elected  chief,  Mr. 
Corbiere— nor  any  of  the  members  of  his 
council  or  his  band  had  sought  any  advice 
or  assistance  either  in  the  way  of  counsel  or 
finance  from  the  department  of  Indian  affairs. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there 
was  no  approach  made  to  the  superintendent 


of  Indian  affairs,  and  I  was  the  first  one  to 
make  an  approach  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  meeting.  There  had  been  dis- 
cussions about  the  land  required,  if  the 
highway  was  to  go  through  the  Indian 
reserve;  and  as  the  Minister  of  Highways  has 
pointed  out,  this  was  only  an  alternative 
route  which  was  not  necessary  for  the  bypass 
around  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

The  route  going  through  the  Indian 
reserve  lands  would  afford  many  advantages 
to  that  Indian  band.  It  would  give  them 
access  and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  land 
which  would  adjoin  the  highway  if  it  went 
that  way,  and  it  would  enable  development 
to  be  made  commercially  and  otherwise.  All 
of  which  however,  entailed  and  required  the 
servicing  of  that  land,  which  had  no  service 
of  any  kind— perhaps  there  is  a  power  line 
somewhere  near,  but  no  water,  no  streets, 
no  subdivision  area  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  Therefore,  the  mayor  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  was  involved  to  offer  such  assurances 
as  he  might  be  able  as  to  what  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  servicing  and  to  learn  what 
problems  would  be  involved  if  the  highway 
were  to  go  through  the  Indian  reserve.  As 
the  hon.  Minister  has  also  pointed  out,  the 
plans  of  The  Department  of  Highways  did 
not  call  for  a  highway  through  the  Indian 
reserve  at  all. 

The  delay,  I  say,  and  I  think  is  quite  ap- 
parent, was  caused  by  the  fact  that  no  assist- 
ance was  given  by  the  department  of  Indian 
affairs  branch  and  none  was  sought,  insofar  as 
it  appears.  Perhaps  that  is  the  fault  of  the  for- 
mer chief,  perhaps  it  was  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  I  do  not  attempt  to  blame  anyone. 
But  when  I  wrote  to  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  as  the  hon.  member  knows, 
there  were  three  oflBcials  there  from  the 
federal  department  which  has  to  do  with 
Indians.  It  was  in  that  situation  that  an 
offer  was  made  then  by  the  federal  people, 
by  the  superintendent,  to  pay  the  cost  of  an 
evaluation. 

The  former  chief  sought  and  obtained  the 
advice  of  a  very  respected  lawyer— I  think 
the  hon.  member  mentioned  him  —  Mr. 
Peterson,  who  is  a  magistrate  and  a  practis- 
ing lawyer  in  the  district,  highly  regarded 
and  highly  respected.  What  advice  he  gave 
him,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  excellent 
farm  land  on  the  boundary  of  the  reserve, 
outside  the  reserve,  was  acquired  or  agree- 
ments reached  to  purchase  such  land  at  $500 
an  acre  and  some  at  $800  an  acre. 

When  the  approach  was  made  to  go 
through  the  reserve,  and  I  have  not  got  other 
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than  newspaper  evidence,  the  price  suggested 
for  the  30.6  acres  was  $30,000. 

An  Hon.  member:  Thirty  thousand  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  I  saw  one  in 
excess  of  $30,000.  Then  eventually  down  to 
$30,000.  That  is  $1,000  an  acre.  But  these 
were  figures  that  were  broached  and  played 
about  in  the  newspapers  with  no  relation  to 
values  whatever.  I  know  from  my  own 
knowledge  because  I  have  walked  the  ground, 
I  know  it  very  well.  The  land  through  the 
reserve  area  is  sandy  and  swampy.  It  is  not 
agricultural  land  and  in  no  way  measures  up 
to  the  adjoining  land  which  was  purchased, 
many  acres  of  it,  for  $500  an  acre,  and  the 
best  price  at  $800  an  acre. 

So  that  all  I  would  say  on  the  price— the 
ofiFer  of  $500  to  $1,000  an  acre,  $1,000  an 
acre  I  think— came  from  a  willingness,  a  desire 
to  be  generous. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  mean  it  came  from  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  have  bargaining  powers. 
You  cannot  expropriate  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  yes,  you  can  expro- 
priate. Oh  yes  you  can!  You  can  get  them 
through  the  federal  department  by  way  of 
expropriation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  federal  department  would 
not  dare  to  expropriate  without  the  consent  of 
the  band  council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  aU  right-$l,000 
an  acre— the  same  as  the  good  farmlands  were 
bought  for  on  the  edge  of  the  reserve.  I 
think  the  offer  of  $1,000  was  prompted  out 
of  generosity  to  these  people. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  did  you  not  offer  it  right 
off  the  bat  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is,  I  think,  some 
responsibility  on  any  government  department 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  dealing  with  public 
money— the  taxpayers'  money.  This  is  one 
-consideration  which  the  hon.  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  tend  to  forget. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  But  after  that  kind  of  bargain- 
ing how  could  the  chief  know  whether  he 
was  getting  a  fair  break.  Scepticism  and  sus- 
picion would  immediately  be  in  his  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  blame  this 
young  chief.  He  was  new,  but  I  do  think 
there  was  available  for  him,  advice  from  the 
department  which  governs  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  do  not  trust  that  depart- 
ment always. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  they  trust  the  federal  depart- 


ment or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  the  meeting 
which  was  held  on  January  21  and  which 
we  attended,  was  a  good  meeting.  It  was 
open;  there  was  frank  discussion  by  the 
mayor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Highways,  by  myself,  by  the  chief,  and 
by  other  members  of  that  band,  and  by 
members  of  the  department  of  Indian  affairs. 
As  a  result  of  that  meeting  the  department  of 
Indian  affairs  offered  to  pay  for  an  evalua- 
tion—an assessment  of  value.  I  wrote  some 
ten  days  ago  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  to  ask  if  anything  had  been  done 
because  there  is  an  urgency  about  this  work 
if  the  bypass  is  to  be  built  this  year,  or  got 
under  way. 

He  replied  by  telephone  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  almost  a  month  since  January  21, 
that  the  evaluator  had  not  been  obtained  yet, 
at  least  he  had  not  arrived  on  the  scene, 
but  he  expected  he  might  be  there  within  a 
few  days.  I  have  no  knowledge  yet  that  he 
has  arrived.  My  main  point,  sir,  in  speaking 
to  this  matter  is  to  indicate  that  there  was 
no  suggestion  that  any  advantage  was  being 
taken  of  these  people.  In  fact  the  offer  which 
was  made  was  in  line  with  offers  of  good 
lands,  cleared,  farmed,  cultivated  lands  in 
connection  with  farm  operation  and  buildings 
on  the  edge  of  the  reserve,  and  that  the  last 
one  that  was  made  exceeds  the  offer  for  that 
type  of  land. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  I  suggest  to  both  Ministers— 
the  member  who  represents  the  constituency, 
and  the  Minister  of  Highways,  and  I  am  com- 
ing to  this,  as  it  were,  with  a  clean  slate 
because  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
intricacies  of  it— is:  Why  deal  in  such  an 
obviously  shabby  way  with  the  people  in- 
volved? It  is  obvious— here  is  a  letter  from 
the  legal  firm  of  Peterson  and  Peterson  to 
Mrs.  Corbiere  dated  July  27,   1966: 

Dear  Mrs.  Corbiere: 

Mr.  James  Killer,  of  The  Department  of 
Highways,  called  at  our  office  this  morn- 
ing and  left  with  us  the  enclosed  plan 
together  with  agreement  and  undertaking. 
You  will  note  that  his  proposition  is 
$16,975  for  the  complete  road  allowance 
through  your  reserve. 

The  third  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Killer  points  out  that  he  did  his 
best  to  allow  the  full  amount  possible  to 
your  band  and  that  this  amounts  to  around 
$500  an  acre,  and  ordinarily  they  pay 
around  $100  per  acre. 

And  here  is  the  offer  to  purchase  from  The 
Department  of  Highways,  stating  the  $16,975 
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figure,  supposedly  a  lavish  generosity  in  terms 
of  the  actual  worth  at  $100  per  acre.  Then 
a  few  months  later  The  Department  of  High- 
ways stands  on  its  head  again  and  offers 
$1,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  $1,000- 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  says  it  is  terribly  generous. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —which  they  again  agree  is 
terribly  generous  and  which  incidentally— I 
wonder  about  whether  the  offer  came  in  fact 
from  The  Department  of  Highways,  because 
in  a  counter  offer  from  the  reserve  the  $16,975 
figure  was  rejected,  and  the  band  placed  the 
alternative  figure.  And  I  take  it  then  that 
the  department  said  the  $30,000  package  deal 
was  acceptable.  The  point  is  that  you  cannot 
play  around  that  way  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  land  for  road  purposes.  That  is 
just  not  the  way  to  deal.  Either  the  depart- 
ment is  honourable  and  comes  in  and  makes 
an  evaluation  and  starts  off  by  saying  "We 
will  pay  $500  or  we  will  pay  $1,000.  We 
think  this  is  generous,  we  think  it  is  fair," 
and  consistently  holds  to  that  appraisal,  or 
it  does  not  enter  the  game  at  all.  Obviously 
there  would  arise  in  any  group  of  citizens' 
minds  a  considerable  apprehension  when  the 
figure  vacillates  from  $100  to  $500  to  $1,000 
in  a  period  of  only  several  months. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  motives  of  gener- 
osity. I  am  questioning  the  method.  Because 
the  method  that  has  emerged  in  this  instance 
is  precisely  the  same  method  that  emerged 
earlier  this  afternoon  during  the  debate  on 
expropriation.  It  is  a  shabby  method  which 
gives  very  little  alternative  to  the  recipients 
of  the  money— to  the  people  who  are  in  the 
government's  control,  as  it  were— gives  them 
very  little  alternative  to  know  what  their  land 
is  worth,  what  they  should  expect  and  to 
deal  honourably. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  says  to  us,  "Well  the 
federal  department  of  Indian  affairs  de- 
faulted in  its  obligation  to  get  an  appraisal 
done  or  to  help  them  over  two  years,"  then 
I  say,  through  the  Chairman,  if  your  motives 
were  honourable  then  two  years  ago  the  pro- 
vincial department  would  have  arranged  for 
an  evaluation  and  offered  what  that  evalua- 
tion demonstrated  or  whatever  additional  sum 
for  generosity  itself  should  be  given.  Because 
what  this  eventually  developed  into  was  a 
give-and-take  barter  position  which  is  not 
the  way  a  department  of  government  should 
deal,  whether  it  is  in  the  question  of  expro- 
priation or  in  the  question  of  road  allowance. 

And  that  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to 
make.  We  are  not  questioning  the  motives 
of  granting  the  money.  We  are  questioning 
the  method  around  this  whole  matter.    And 


I  submit  to  the  Minister  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  has  to  be  some  revision 
of  procedures  in  this  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Might  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  first  place,  this  land  was 
valued  at  $500  per  acre  and  the  offer  made 
because  other  comparable  land  closer  to  the 
city  was  bought  at  that  time.  Then,  after 
quite  a  lot  of  discussion  with  the  Indian  band, 
they  told  us  of  plans  they  had  to  develop 
this  land,  subdivision  and  so  forth  and 
a  matter  of  access  roads  and  all  this  came 
into  it  and  we  offered,  I  think  they  had  either 
seven  or  eight  access  roads  to  the  property. 

When  it  was  looked  at  on  that  basis,  the 
land  use  was  different  from  what  it  was  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  land  of  a  reserva- 
tion as  they  were  using  it  now.  On  the  basis 
of  that  we  found  that  we  should  give  them 
more  money,  and  as  they  pointed  out  to  us, 
they  expected  to  develop  it  and  we  were 
trying  to  assist  them  by  giving  these  access 
roads.    Then  we  decided  on  the  other  price. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  by  prior  agree- 
ment that  we  would  adjourn  the  House  earlier 
this  evening  in  order  that  members  could 
attend  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  reception. 
I  thought,  with  the  approval  of  the  House, 
that  the  House  leader  would  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  before  adjournment. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  With  the  consent  of 
the  House,  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping  with  my  commit- 
ment of  February  27  with  respect  to  the 
British  International  Finance  and  York  Lamb- 
ton  companies  and  their  related  companies, 
I  indicated  at  that  time  that  a  full  statement 
would  be  made  with  respect  to  questions  put 
by  certain  hon.  members  of  the  House.  I 
wish  to  read  a  statement  into  the  records. 
I  believe  that  this  statement,  made  late  yes- 
terday on  behalf  of  British  International 
Finance  (Canada)  Limited,  adequately  details 
the  outcome  of  the  meetings  I  referred  to, 
and  incorporates  all  the  information  I  had 
anticipated  giving  to  the  House.  That  state- 
ment was  as  follows: 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  announce- 
ment made  by  Sinclair  M.  Stevens  a  voting 
trust  agreement  has  been  executed  and  he 
is  in  the  process  of  conveying  the  voting 
rights  of  all  his  common  shares  in  British 
International  Finance  (Canada)  Ltd.,  the 
control  company  of  the  entire  BIF  group, 
to  four  prominent  Toronto  businessmen. 
The  administrators  of  the  trust  are:  John  S. 
Deacon,    vice-president.    Deacon    Findley 
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Coyne  Limited;  George  H.  Dickson,  vice- 
president,  Canada  Packers  Limited;  Donald 
G.  Ross,  president,  Ross  Knowles  and  Com- 
pany Limited  and  Alexander  V.  Crate, 
president,  York  Trust  and  Savings  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  appointment  of  Alexander  V.  Crate 
as  president  of  York  Trust  and  Savings  Cor- 
poration was  announced  in  early  February, 
as  well  as  the  appointment  of  Ronald  M. 
Thomas  as  president  of  the  York-Lambton 
Corporation  Limited.  A  new  president  of 
British  International  Finance  (Canada) 
Limited  will  be  announced  shortly. 

A  special  examination  of  organization 
and  financial  relationships  of  the  BIF  group 
is  continuing  to  be  made  in  conjunction 
with  McDonald,  Currie  and  Company  as  a 
guide  to  future  planning.  Steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  realign  operating 
responsibilities  and  to  efFect  efficiencies  that 
will  improve  each  company's  earning 
ability. 

The  intent  of  the  new  administration  is 
to  stabilize  the  present  operations  of  the 
BIF  group,  and  to  place  the  existing  com- 
panies under  experienced,  strong  manage- 
ment that  will  be  autonomous. 

The  York-Lambton  Corporation  Limited 
and  British  International  Finance  (Canada) 
Limited  announced  last  week  that  their 
financial  statements  for  1966  would  reflect 
substantial  operating  losses  in  both  com- 
panies. However,  these  losses  will  be 
largely  non-recurring  and  shareholders' 
equity  has  been  increased  in  both  com- 
panies by  new  capital  issues.  Financial 
statements  will  be  mailed  to  shareholders 
on  March  10. 

Management  points  out  that  assets  in  the 
companies  are  considerably  more  than 
enough  to  cover  all  liabilities.  In  the  York- 
Lambton  Corporation  the  shareholders* 
equity  at  December  31,  1966,  will  show  in 
excess  of  $11  million;  British  International 
Finance  (Canada)  Limited  will  be  at  least 
$5,500,000  and  York  Trust  and  Savings 
Corporation  will  also  be  at  least  $5,500,000. 

Annual  reports  of  York  Trust  and  Savings 
Corporation  will  be  mailed  to  shareholders 
on  March  17  and  the  aimual  meeting  of  the 
company  will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  March 
31. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment which  was  issued  by  the  companies  and 
the  groups.  It  then  appears,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that   any   difiFerence   of   opinion  within   the 


management  for  the  companies  mentioned  has 
been  resolved.  Hon.  members  will  appreciate, 
I  am  sure,  that  all  maimer  of  information 
finds  its  way  to  government  departments. 
Some  comes  by  way  of  volimtary  statement, 
some  by  direct  reporting  or  investigation  and 
some  by  rumour. 

I  hope  that  my  attitude  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  demonstrated  that  I  am  most 
wilhng  to  provide  information  in  answer  to  all 
reasonable  questions  put  by  the  hon.  members, 
keeping  in  mind  the  limitations  imposed  on 
me  by  virtue  of  my  oflBce. 

However,  I  must  say  at  this  time,  I  do  not 
conceive  it  as  my  responsibility  to  answer 
questions  that  may  by  their  nature  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  disclosure  which  is  essential  to 
the  operation  of  my  department,  or  that  raise 
matters  within  the  control  of  companies  and 
authorities  not  under  direct  government 
jurisdiction. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  another 
question  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Ambridge  and  the  Ontario 
deposit  insurance  corporation.  There  were 
three  parts  to  that  question.  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  what  responsibilities,  if  any,  Mr. 
Ambridge  had  as  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
deposit  insurance  corporation,  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  voting  trust  in  British  Inter- 
national Finance.  The  answer  is  none.  That 
was  a  matter  that  was  resolved  by  the  prin- 
cipals themselves. 

Second  question:  Would  the  Minister  spell 
out  the  precise  terms  of  reference  of  this 
voting  trust?  The  answer  is  that  the  precise 
terms  of  reference  of  the  voting  trust  is  a 
matter  of  internal  company  management  and 
is  a  private  document. 

Third,  there  was  a  question  with  respect  to 
steps  intended  by  the  government,  with 
respect  to  the  solvency  of  British  International 
Finance  and  York-Lambton  Corporation  and 
the  answer  is:  I  refer  to  the  earlier  state- 
ment I  made.  I  am  informed  that  the  inform- 
ation contained  in  the  statement  which  I 
read  to  the  House  was  confirmed  by  Messrs. 
McDonald,  Currie  and  Company,  the  audi- 
tors of  the  company. 

There  was  a  further  question  directed  to 
me  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  with 
respect  to  the  Ontario  housing  corporation 
and  certain  policy  matters,  and  I  will  present 
that  answer  on  behalf  of  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  Development  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

It  being  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HIGHWAYS 
(Concluded) 

On  vote  909: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  think  the  hon.  Minister  now 
understands  the  reason  for  my  raising  the 
case  of  the  Indian  band  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
I  was  not  complaining  about  the  actual  pur- 
chase but  the  procedures  and  methods  used 
and  I  think  that  other  members  have  pointed 
out  their  contention  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  put  on  record  another  simi- 
lar case  that  points  up  very  strongly  just 
what  we  are  trying  to  get.  This  is  in  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  property  adjacent  to  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  between  the  Stoney 
Creek  traffic  circle  and  Fruitland  road.  Fruit- 
land  road,  as  the  Minister  might  know,  is  the 
site  chosen  by  the  department  for  the  inter- 
change and  the  overpass  at  that  point. 

This  particular  person  owns  some  300  feet 
from  the  lakeshore  inland,  about  72  feet 
wide.  He  has  built  this  home  himself 
and  I,  as  a  layman,  would  suggest  that  it 
would  likely  be  worth  something  like  $40,000. 
It  is  a  well  constructed  house  and  every  bit 
of  construction— even  to  making  the  furniture 
—was  done  by  the  man  and  his  family. 

He  was  made  aware  some  two  years  ago 
that  his  property  would  likely  be  encroached 
upon  because  of  the  development  of  the 
service  road  in  this  particular  area. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Did  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  case? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  will  give  you  the  name  of 
the  man  involved,  yes,  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd  Hamp- 


Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Hampton? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Hampson,  and  it  is  Lakeview 
Avenue,  Stoney  Creek.  All  he  knows  about 
what  is  going  on  is  that  during  the  past  two 
years  surveyors  have  dropped  in  and  told 
him  they  are  putting  the  service  road  in 
front  of  his  property.  They  originally  told 
him  that  they  would  be  putting  the  service 
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road  exactly  on  his  fence  line,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  would  not  interfere  with  his  prop- 
erty whatsoever.  On  the  front  of  his  property 
he  has  a  very  fine  lawn  and  he  has  the  only 
circular  driveway  that  goes  in  off  the  road 
and  out  again  on  the  other  side.  He  has 
taken  quite  a  pride  in  it. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  surveyors  ap- 
proached him  and  told  him  they  wanted 
another  ten  feet  of  his  property;  and  took  him 
out  and  showed  him  that  this  is  the  point 
where  we  will  now  be  bringing  the  road, 
which  just  about  bisects  the  front  lawn  and 
the   driveway  he  has   developed. 

His  main  concern  is  that  he  just  does  not 
know  where  to  turn.  He  has  never  had  any 
official  contact  by  correspondence  from  the 
department.  The  only  person  with  any  capac- 
ity who  has  been  to  see  him  was  a  Mr. 
Hart  from  the  department.  He  took  in  a  plan 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  revisions  that 
were  made  and  went  away  with  the  plan. 
He  has  never  had  any  official  correspondence 
from  the  department;  he  has  never  had  an 
official  plan  other  than  those  apparent  sub- 
ordinates who  are  doing  surveying  and  work 
in  regard  to  the  service  road. 

In  talking  to  him  he  tells  me  that  he  has 
asked  them  what  his  rights  are  and  whether 
he  has  any  alternative.  And  they  told  him: 
No,  they  were  going  to  take  it;  we  can  take 
it  anyway.  There  is  no  out,  we  are  going  to 
take  the  land. 

When  I  visited  him  last  week  he  was  very 
frustrated  and  overwrought  with  anxiety 
about  his  situation.  He  realizes  now  if  they 
take  this  extra  ten  feet,  and  the  road  is 
developed,  that  the  value  of  his  property 
will  deteriorate  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
sell. 

He  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  he  can 
carry  that  house  when  he  retires,  without  the 
market  for  it.  His  plans  were  to  sell  the 
property  when  he  retires  and  get  something 
at  less  cost  so  that  he  can  live  comfortably. 
But  if  the  service  road  takes  in  this  10  feet 
of  his  property,  thereby  devaluating  the  price 
of  the  property,  and  with  the  service  road 
immediately  adjacent  to  his  front  door,  he 
then  will  not  be  able  to  sell.    He  will  have 
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to  try  and  pay  the  high  taxes  that  he  is  paying 
out  there. 

The  main  point  is  that  he  does  not  know 
just  what  the  score  is  and  this,  I  think,  heads 
up  the  whole  thing  that  we  have  been  talking 
about  in  regards  to  expropriation.  That  is, 
there  has  not  been  an  expropriation  plan 
laid;  there  has  not  been  even  an  offer  made 
as  yet.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hart  was  sup- 
posed to  visit  him  Tuesday  at  10  o'clock; 
that  meeting  was  cancelled.  He  called  me 
yesterday  and  told  me  they  were  going  to 
visit  him  today.  What  they  will  convey  to 
him  today  as  to  his  rights  and  what  position 
he  is  in,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  at  this  point  they  will  give  him  any 
further  information  than  what  he  has  had  in 
the  past,  which  has  been  absolutely  nothing. 
He  has  no  letter  or  a  plan  or  any  idea  as 
to  what  his  rights  are  other  than  one  of  these 
employees  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
dropping  in  and  saying:  We  are  going  to  take 
this  part  of  your  property  and  you  have  no 
alternative  but  to  make  some  kind  of  an 
agreement  with  us. 

I  think  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  right  and 
I  hope  that  this  is  not  the  criteria  in  that 
particular  area.  I  did  raise  the  question  last 
year  with  the  previous  Minister  of  Highways 
as  to  how  many  properties  had  been  pur- 
chased or  expropriated  and  he  gave  me  a 
list  of  three  or  four.  I  am  sure  there  are 
numerous  properties  that  have  been  acquired 
in  that  area.  And  as  the  Minister  has  said 
before  tonight,  in  a  lot  of  cases  they  have 
come  to  some  agreement  in  obtaining  the 
properties  they  need  for  the  construction. 

But  here  is  a  specific  case  where  he  has 
known  for  two  years  that  something  is  going 
on  and  he  has  never  had  yet  an  official  piece 
of  correspondence  or  an  official  offer.  He 
has  never  been  told  that  he  has  certain 
rights  under  expropriation  laws;  he  has  never 
been  told  that  there  is  a  negotiating  pro- 
cedure; he  has  never  been  told  that  he  has 
a  right  to  arbitration- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Knox  (Lambton  West):  Why  did 
tfie  hon.  member  not  tell  him? 

Mr.  Cisbom:  My  answer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  that  it  is  not  my  business  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Knox:  But  why  did  you  not  tell  him? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  have  already  told  him  that. 
Just  a  week  ago  I  told  him  that.  But  this 
has  not  relieved  him  of  the  anxiety  that 
comes  from  the  actions  of  the  department. 

.  Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 


Mr.  Gisbom:  The  interjections  I  am  receiv- 
ing indicate  that  some  members  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  are  in  full  accord  with  this 
kind  of  procedure  in  the  acquiring  of  prop- 
erties by  the  department. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Why  did  the  hon.  member  not  go 
to  the  Minister? 

Mr.  Knox:  And  just  be  a  responsible  citi- 
zen for  once. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  raise  this  because  it  is  a 
specific  case  and  I  hope  that  we  will  get  some 
good  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member,  I  must 
say  that  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  this  case 
as  I  was  with  the  one  we  discussed  before 
the  supper  hour.  But  I  can  assure  him  that 
it  will  be  properly  looked  into  and  the  man 
will   get   an   answer   officially. 

I  wondered  if  by  any  chance  either  the 
hon.  member  or  the  owner  phoned  the  prop- 
erty section  of  the  department  to  see  if  they 
would  know  anything  about  it?  Aside  from 
that  I  believe  the  situation  is  such  that  they 
are  probably  still  in  the  design  stage  and 
maybe  the  department  does  not  know  how 
much  they  are  going  to  require. 

I  think  once  they  establish  that,  that  prob- 
ably from  what  you  say— they  went  back  a 
second  time  —  once  they  establish  their 
requirements,  they  certainly  will  make  an 
offer  to  the  man.  But  in  all  cases  where  they 
can  they  let  him  know  as  soon  as  possible  that 
they  are  going  to  require  some  land. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  do  not  really 
think  that  the  answer  from  the  Minister  is 
satisfactory.  It  seems  to  me  they  should 
leave  the  man  alone  until  they  know  what 
they  want  and  then  they  should  follow  the 
proper  procedure  laid  down  by  the  law.  There 
were  a  number  of  interjections  by  a  Con- 
servative backbencher  to  the  effect  that  the 
member  could  have  looked  after  the  matter, 
and  the  Minister  more  or  less  picked  up  on 
that  theme  and  suggested  that  either  the  man 
himself  or  the  member  should  have  contacted 
the  department. 

What  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  think  of  contacting  their  member. 
They  are  subjected  to  this  sort  of  harassment, 
and  they  do  not  know  where  to  turn. 

You  see,  it  is  hard  to  beheve  that  the  case 
is  a  special  one  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
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anywhere  else.  I  suggest  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  all 
the  time.  Some  people  have  the  foresight  to 
contact  their  representative,  as  happened  in 
this  case,  and  the  elected  representative  can 
look  after  it. 

But  what  we  are  concerned  about  are  the 
people  who  do  not  know  about  that,  who  do 
not  know  what  is  going  on.  And  if  it 
happens  in  this  case,  it  can  undoubtedly  hap- 
pen in  many  others.  And  it  illustrates  the 
defectiveness  of  the  procedure  which  the 
department  has.  I  appreciate  that  some  of 
these  Tory  backbenchers  who  specialize  in 
interjections— they  hardly  ever  say  anything 
worthwhile,  they  just  go  in  for  frivolous  inter- 
jections—do not  care  about  principles,  but  we 
are  suggesting  that  the  matter  ought  to  be 
looked  at  in  terms  of  its  principle.  The  man 
concerned  should  not  have  had  to  put  up  with 
what  he  had  to  put  up  with.  The  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  go  to  the  local  member  is 
quite  irrelevant.  He  should  not  have  had  to 
depend  on  that.  He  should  have  known  from 
the  department  where  he  stood  from  the 
beginning.  Apparently,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  across  to  some  of  the  Tory 
backbenchers  the  nature  of  the  principle 
involved,  but  we  are  hoping  at  least  it  will  get 
across  to  the  department. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  always  been  my  belief  that  a  government 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  people.  In  other 
words,  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
people.  This  government  does  not  concur  in 
that  belief,  because  if  it  did  believe  that  it 
was  an  agent  of  the  people,  then  a  fiduciary 
relationship  would  exist  between  this  govern- 
ment and  the  people  it  purports  to  represent. 
And  if  a  fiduciary  relationship  existed,  it 
would  not  take  or  beat  the  people  like  this 
particular  one. 

:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
he  would  come  to  the  vote,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  Since  they  are  representing  the 
people,  there  is  a  fiduciary  relationship,  and 
in  expropriations  they  should  never  be  in  the 
position  that  anyone  could  say  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  they 
ought  not  to  profit  either  in  their  dealings 
with  their  principals  nor  should  they  lose. 
Always  they  should  be  honest  and  above 
board. 

Now,  in  expropriations  the  people  never 
know  what  appraisal  the  government  puts  on 
the  land,  and  the  government  does  not  offer 
to  the  people  even  the  amount  that  their  own 
appraisers  determine  to  be  the  value  of  that 
land.    The   result   is   either   that  the   citizen 


must  engage  his  own  appraiser,  and  even  if 
he  does  he  ends  up  in  arbitration,  or  he  goes 
to  arbitration  in  anticipation  that  perhaps 
there  he  can  find  out  what  the  government's 
appraiser  deems  to  be  the  value  of  the  land. 
To  me  this  is  not  equitable  because  it  is 
either  taking  advantage  of  the  people  that 
they  represent  or  it  is  putting  them  to  undue 
expense.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I 
gave  notice  of  a  bill  to  amend  The  Expropria- 
tion Procedures  Act.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides, and  I  will  read  it- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the  mem- 
ber that  we  do  not  want  to  get  into  The 
Expropriation  Procedures  Act.  I  would  ask 
him  to  stay,  please,  on  vote  909. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  this  government  does  believe  it  is  an  agent 
for  the  people,  then  it  should  give  to  the 
parties  being  expropriated  and  everyone  who 
has  a  beneficial  or  legal  interest  in  the  land 
being  expropriated,  copies  of  their  appraisers' 
appraisals.  And  the  oflFer  made  should  be  in 
line  with  these  appraisals,  to  show  that  they 
are  dealing  fairly  and  above  board  at  all 
times. 

Any  deviation  from  that,  any  failure  to 
carry  out  that  principle  is  a  blanket  admission 
that  they  are  wheeling  and  dealing  with  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
And  will  you  please  tell  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  this  Minister  cannot  get  up  and  say— 
"We  will  have  two  independent  appraisers  to 
valuate  this  land.  And  we  will  then  make  an 
offer  to  the  party  being  expropriated  in  the 
amount  equal  to  one  of  the  appraiser's  reports, 
and  supply  the  party  being  expropriated  with 
copies  of  those  appraisals"— so  that  they  will 
always  know  that  the  government  is  the 
people  and  is  dealing  fairly  with  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  follow  on  the  point  that  has 
been  made.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the 
Minister  directly.  Does  he  believe  that  the 
appraisals  made  by  government  should  be 
given  to  the  people  w^ho  are  about  to  be 
expropriated?  Yes  or  no?  I  would  like  an 
answer.    How  does  the  Minister  feel? 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  having  a  Cabinet 
meeting  now. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  perfectly  reasonable  question.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Minister  of  Highways,  who  expro- 
priates a  considerable  number  of  properties, 
if  he  believes  that  the  appraisals  made  by 
government  should  be  given  to  the  people 
about  to  be  expropriated? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  does  not  have 

to  answer- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  appreciate  he  does  not  have 

to,  Mr.  Chairman.    But  hope  springs  eternal 

and  I  feel  that  the  Minister  might  perhaps 

have  been  thinking  of  a  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Our  policy  has  been  that 
we  do  not  give  them  the  details  of  that,  but 
we  give  them  the  results  as  we  find  them. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  may  I  ask  the  Min- 
ister why  does  the  department  not  give  them 
those  appraisals?  The  Minister  has  said  his 
policy  is  not  to  do  so.  Now  could  he  explain 
his  policy  for  us  in  the  Opposition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  we  find  this  the 
most  satisfactory  way  to  handle  these  matters 
and  it  has  been  in  most  of  the  cases  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  not  the  Minister  agree 
that  in  these  cases  now  coming  before  his 
attention,  those  that  were  raised  in  the  House 
this  afternoon  and  those  that  have  been  con- 
tinually raised,  there  is  obviously  an  area  of 
discontent  around  the  availability  of  the  ap- 
praisals and  it  might  help  the  situation  if  they 
were  made  available?  Docs  he  not  think  there 
is  room  to  move  in  this  direction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  cannot  see  it,  but  the 
member  certainly  has  to  realize  that  any  time 
you  try  to  negotiate  a  sale  with  anybody, 
private  or  otherwise,  there  is  an  area  of 
discontent.    It  is  always  that  way. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Min- 
ister a  question?  Does  not  the  Minister  have 
any  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  persons 
he  employs,  or  his  department  employs  as 
appraisers,  and  whom  he  pays? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  does  the  city 
of  Toronto  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  did  not  get  that 
question. 

Mr.  Ben:  Does  the  Minister  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  persons  he  employs  as  ap- 
praisers who  appraise  the  land?  He  pays  these 
appraisers— does  he  not  have  confidence  in 
their  ability?  Does  he  not  feel  that  theirs  is 
a  fair  price  and  he  can  divulge  this  fair  price 
to  the  people  being  expropriated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Of  course  we  have  con- 
fidence in  them.  As  I  said  before  in  these 
cases  that  you  are  referring  to— on  the  high- 


way out  here  we  had  three  appraisals  and 
that  is  what  we  based  our  value  on. 

Mr.  Ben:  Then  if  you  have  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  these  appraisers  and  their 
ability  to  put  a  fair  value  on  the  land,  why 
not  indicate  to  the  party  being  expropriated 
that  you  beheve  this  is  so  by  supplying  them 
with  appraisals? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  follow  up  the  points  that  have 
been  made  earlier  tonight.  The  person  who  is 
—I  wish  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  would 
stop  his  mumbling,  and  if  he  wants  to  make 
a  speech  in  this  debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
he  would  have  courage  enough  to  get  up  and 
get  into  the  debate.  All  he  does  is  sit  there 
and  mumble  inanities  and  add  nothing  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  cannot  handle  his  own 
department. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  He  cannot  handle  his 
own  department  or  any  other  and  all  he  does 
is  sit  there  and  mumble. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  members 
of  the  House  to  give  their  attention  please  to 
the  member  for  Downsview,  and  I  would 
ask  the  members  of  the  House  to  refrain  from 
interjections  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  99.9  per  cent 
of  the  people  who  are  expropriated  would 
love  to  be  left  alone.  There  is  no  point  in 
arguing  that  the  public  good  exceeds  the 
private  good,  and  where  we  have  to  build  a 
highway  or  erect  a  school  or  hospital,  and  so 
on,  the  public  good  must  prevail.  But  surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  as  obvious'  as  night  fol- 
lowing day  that  where  government  authority, 
where  the  giant  intervenes  and  takes  over 
private  right,  that  public  authority  has  to 
lean  over  backwards  to  be  fair  to  that  private 
right  that  is  disturbed.  Surely  it  is  a  tenet  of 
our  whole  democratic  system  that  a  man's 
home  is  his  castle.  What  do  we  get  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Minister  tonight?  He  says  we 
take  evaluations  but  we  do  not  show  them  to 
anybody.  I  say  this  is  being  almost  dishonest 
with  the  people  whose  land  is  taken  away. 

They  did  not  seek  that  interference.  Then 
the  Minister  and  his  civil  servants  play  games 
with  them,  with  an  idea  of  depriving  them,  or 
getting  rid  of  them,  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  money. 

The  Minister  has  given  no  explanation  to 
the  hon.   member  for  Scarborough  West  as 
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to  why  you  do  not  show  those  evaluations. 
His  able  assistant,  the  Deputy  Minister  from 
Chatham,  who  also  makes  loud  noises  like  the 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment, says,  "What  do  they  do  in  the  city  of 
Toronto?" 

Now  I  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  answer 
is  that  the  laws  about  expropriation  are  deter- 
mined here  in  this  chamber.  They  are  the 
laws  that  are  put  on  the  statute  books  by  this 
government,  and  if  the  city  of  Toronto  is 
wrong,  or  the  Minister  of  Highways  is  wrong, 
or  any  of  the  6,000-odd  authorities  are 
wrong,  it  is  the  fault  of  all  those  people  who 
speak  for  the  government  in  this  province. 
When  the  point  was  reached  tonight  when  the 
Minister  said,  "We  do  not  think  it  is  good 
policy,"  then  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  big 
government  is  taking  advantage  of  small, 
unsophisticated  people  and,  to  go  back  to  the 
words  of  the  Attorney  General  in  his  famous 
15-page  statement  on  Prudential,  "apparently 
the  government  does  not  care  about  unso- 
phisticated people".  It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  this  province  of  Ontario,  we  had  laws 
that  looked  after  ordinary,  unsophisticated 
people. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Those  are  not  the  words,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bryden:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  can  the  Attorney  General 
speak  when  he  is  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  sitting  in  the  wrong  seat. 
The  Attorney  General  was  less  than  frank  this 
afternoon  about  the  select  committee's  report. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Minister  could  speak  from  his  former  seat 
with  the  consent  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  accept  the  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  should  like  to  be  good- 
natured  about  this,  but  I  cannot  allow  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  to  get  up  and 
quote  the  Attorney  General  and  then  put 
words  in  my  mouth  which  I  never  said.  The 
words  he  said  were  "the  Ontario  government 
does  not  care  about  the  little  persons- 
Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  very  true. 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  using— 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Sit  down  for 
a  while.  You  have  spoken;  now  let  him  speak. 

Mr.   Singer:   Are  you  the  Chairman? 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
mind  him  referring  to  the  15-page  statement, 
it  is  factual.  But  to  say  that  it  contained,  in 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  then 
to  say  it  as  if  it  were  a  quote  "the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  does  not  care  about  the  little 
people"— that  is  not  very  fair  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview.  I  thought  he  was  a 
more  fair  member  than  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Attorney 
General  was  misled  by  my  remarks  I  remove 
the  parenthesis.  It  was  my  paraphrase  of  it 
and  I  think  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
more  careful,  when  he  made  that  report  here 
this  afternoon  and  gave  us  factually  incorrect 
information  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  On  vote  909. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  take 
this  one  point  further?  If  the  Minister  of 
Highways  believes  that  his  appraisers  are 
reputable  men,  and  if  he  believes  that  his 
offers  were  scrupulous  and  honourable,  then 
will  he  table  in  this  House  now,  the  three 
different  appraisals  made  for  the  Etobicoke 
properties  on  the  various  properties  involved, 
and  let  us  compare  them  with  the  offers 
which  the  department  made?  Finally,  let  us 
clear  up,  once  and  for  all,  the  procedures 
involved  in  this  practice.  Will  the  Minister 
do  it,  or  will  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  get  any  further  into  this,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  accusations  made  about  the  depart- 
ment not  acting  properly.  At  the  supper  hour, 
I  checked  with  the  property  people  and  they 
confirm  that  our  property  acquisition  pro- 
cedures are  strictly  in  accordance  with  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act  and  The  Expro- 
priation Procedures  Act. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  any  Act  that 
precludes  the  department  from  negotiating  as 
an  initial  effort  at  settling.  The  fact  is,  the 
department  was  severely  criticized  at  a  time 
in  the  past  when  it  did  expropriate,  as  a  first 
step,  in  acquiring  property.  Through  this 
experience  and  with  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  factors  involved,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  most  owners  prefer  to  make  their 
arrangements  with  the  department  before 
expropriation  procedures  are  initiated.  The 
Act  provides  that  a  plan  must  be  filed  in 
order  to  expropriate  land  but  this  does  not 
rule  out  negotiation  before  the  plan  is  filed. 
This  is  the  system  we  follow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  the 
Minister  has  read  out  what  was  written  for 
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him,  will  he  answer  the  questions  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  using 
his  own  words? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  member  for 
Bracondale. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  well 
knows  that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  this 
government  for  a  long  time.  Why  does  the 
Minister  not  do  his  party  a  favour  by  answer- 
ing the  question— and  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  all  probability  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  will  prostrate  himself. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  genu- 
jBect  if  necessary,  but  I  would  like  the 
answers.  I  think  they  are  reasonable  ques- 
tions—we are  discussing  this  Minister's  esti- 
mates—we are  under  the  appropriate  vote. 
As  part  of  the  estimates  we  have  the  right 
to  ask  for  the  tabling  of  information.  What 
we  are  asking,  is  for  the  information  that 
comes  from  the  three  independent  appraisals. 
At  least,  say  you  refuse  to  answer— do  not 
just  sit  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wiHing  to  give  the 
government  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  but  it 
is  impossible  to  assume  anything  other  than 
dishonourable  motives  if  we  cannot  have  the 
figures.  If  they  were  scrupulous,  and  if  the 
Minister  feels  sure  of  the  integrity  of  his 
appraisers  and  his  department,  then  he  will 
table,  in  the  House,  the  appraisals  made  and 
compare  them  with  the  offers  made.  And 
he  will  let  us  see  the  procedures.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  be  persuaded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  it  across  to  these 
people,  the  procedures  that  we  have  followed. 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  not  told  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  have  told  you.  I  have 
told  you  on  various  occasions;  and  I  have  told 
you  how  successful  the  negotiations  have 
been.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  have  said 
on  three  occasions  that  we  have  had  less  than 
one  per  cent  go  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  not  the  test. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  But  we  took  this  par- 
ticular system  on  this  case.  We  took  the 
figures  and  went  over  them  with  our  own 
property  people  and  this  is  the  basis  where 
w«  arrived  at  the  price  we  would  give  the 
peQPile.     This  was   the   offer  that  we  made 


with  the  10  per  cent  in  addition,  which  some 
members  say  we  should  not  give. 

But  we  gave  that,  for  the  purpose  as  1 
have  outlined  before,  and  this  was  the  basis 
of  the  offer  that  we  made.  We  had  the 
advantage  of  the  information,  I  suppose  from 
the  appraisers,  but  that  went  to  our  property 
section  who  are  the  people  that  deal  in  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  said  that  they  should 
not  give  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  chal- 
lenging this  premise?  No  one  is  denying  the 
validity  of  what  the  Minister  described  as 
the  procedure.  All  we  are  asking  you  is  to 
show  us  the  three  appraisals  and  then  the 
figure  which  the  property  committee  came 
to,  and  let  us  see  the  basis  on  which  the  final 
figure  is  arrived  at.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 
and  perhaps  finally,  in  this  House,  some  light 
can  be  shed  on  it. 

I  have  one  other  minor  ipoint,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  purpose  of  government  is  to  deal 
with  the  1  per  cent,  or  the  3  per  cent,  or  the 
10  per  cent.  You  do  not  avoid  that  kind  of 
issue  by  confining  the  difficulties  to  a  small 
percentage.  The  test  of  government  is  coping 
with  the  difficulties,  not  with  those  areas 
which  proceed  with  easy  facility.  And  what 
we  are  asking  you  is  the  area  of  difficulty. 
How  are  you  dealing  with  it? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  nothing  from  Chatham  asked  a  question. 

Interjections  from  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right,  I  will  withdraw  that.  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument.  The 
hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  asked:  what  is  the  practice  in  the 
city  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Deal  with 
vote  909,  please. 

Mr.  Ben:  All  right.  It  is  on  vote  909.  I  have 
had  dealings  with  Metro  Toronto;  not  the  city 
of  Toronto,  but  Metro  Toronto.  I  have  got 
appraisals  and  I  have  told  them  what  my  ap- 
praisers found  to  be  the  value  of  this  land. 
The  other  side  did  reveal  to  me  their  ap" 
praisals  and  I  was  able  to  show— "well  look, 
this  does  not  make  sense.  Now  you  went  on 
a  cost  basis.  Look,  you  were  in  the  building 
business.  You  know  that  these  figures  are 
wrong;  you  know  that  the  calculations  are 
wrong."  And  we  were  able  to  settle  in  his 
office,  because  by  looking  at  the  appraisal  I 
was  able  to  point  out  that  the  calculations 
were  Wrong.  ■;  , 
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If  the  Minister  of  Highways  would  show 
the  appraisals  to  the  other  side  they  could 
oheck  them,  and  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  they  might  agree  with  maybe  99  per 
cent  of  them.  I  said  there  was  a  possibility; 
I  am  not  saying  it  can  happen.  But  at  least 
they  would  know  that  if  the  government  ap- 
praisers—and everybody  has  presumed  that 
they  have  the  best— ostensibly  say  tliis  is  the 
best  value,  they  might  go  along  with  it.  You 
may  not  have  to  negotiate  with  the  Minister, 
you  may  not  have  to  go  to  arbitration.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  be  honest  with  the  people 
for  a  change. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time 
Mve  really  got  clearly  on  the  record  some  of 
the  things  we  are  talking  about.  We  do  not 
accept   half    statements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  of  Highways 
said  a  few  moments  ago  that  some  people 
:said  we  should  not  give  10  per  cent. 

Some  Hon.  members:  You  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  the  position  on  this  side 
of  the  House  is  abundantly  clear.  We  refer 
with  authority  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  the  Drew  case  which 
speaks  absolutely  clearly  for  itself.  We  say 
without  reservation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
there  should  be  a  10  per  cent  or  greater 
allowance,  the  people  on  the  Treasury  benches 
have  the  power  to  put  that  in  statutory  form. 
And  if  this  is  the  way  it  should  be  done,  let 
them  bring  the  statute  before  this  Legislature. 

Very  simply,  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot  do  the  bribe  and  the  threat.  That 
is  point  number  one. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this. 
The  criterion  of  all  but  one  per  cent  being 
settled  is  no  excuse  at  all.  In  fact  it  bolsters 
the  argument  that  has  been  advanced  by  us 
during  the  course  of  this  day.  Because  they 
take  away,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ability  to  con- 
test when  you  have  a  small  man  who  only  has 
a  small  number  of  dollars  at  stake.  That  is  all 
he  has;  he  has  worked  hard  to  build  up  his 
equity  in  his  small  house.  He  cannot  afford 
in  the  absence  of  government  money  coming 
to  him  to  hire  lawyers  or  evaluators  to  enable 
liim  to  fight  the  government  giant.  And  the 
government  uses  all  of  the  power  at  its  beck 
and  call  to  beat  this  man  into  the  ground. 

So  that  when  the  Minister  says  that  only 
one  per  cent  is  the  ratio  that  goes  to  court,  I 
say  the  Minister  is  deliberately  glossing  over 
the  whole  problem.  Because  you  do  not  allow 
the  person  who  disagrees  with  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  you  on  your  own  ground.  He 
lias  not  got  the  money  and  you  do  not  under- 


stand this.  You  say,  big  brother  knows  better. 
We  hide  our  evaluations.  We  will  not  give 
you  money  to  get  your  own  evaluations.  We 
will  not  give  you  money  to  get  your  own  legal 
advice,  so  how  can  you  fight?  How  can  you 
fight? 

If  you  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  Minister  and  the  government  does  not 
understand  the  difficulty  that  faces  the  people 
whose  land  is  taken  under  force,  then  they 
do  not  understand  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  the  member  for 
Downsview  will  realize  that  these  arguments 
are  becoming  repetitive. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not 
like  to  see  this  matter  disposed  of  without 
attention  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  has  not  refused  to  answer,  but  has 
merely  evaded  the  question  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
put  to  him  a  perfectly  straightforward  ques- 
tion. He  asked  if  the  Minister  would  be 
prepared  to  place  on  the  table  of  this  House 
the  appraisals  he  has  from  his  experts  within 
the  department  in  the  Etobicoke  case,  along 
with  the  offers  actually  made  to  the  people 
concerned. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  put  that 
question  twice.  On  both  occasions  the  Min- 
ister answered  another  question.  Now  I  recog- 
nize, Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  Minister  is  not 
under  any  obligation  to  answer  questions.  1 
think  he  is  under  an  obligation,  though,  to 
say  he  will  not  answer.  I  think  it  is  quite 
inappropriate  for  him  to  get  up  and  answer 
another  question.  Let  him  say  that  he  is  not 
answering  and  if  he  is  conscious  of  his  duties 
as  a  public  servant  he  will  give  his  reasons 
for  not  answering.  But  he  will  not  evade  the 
whole  issue.  This  is  what  has  happened  here 
and  I  think  attention  should  be  called  to  it. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  kind  of 
information  asked  for  is  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  in  other  parliamentary  assemblies 
would  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  course  if  a 
request  were  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
a  common  procedure  in  almost  all  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  for  members  to  put  on 
the  order  paper  motions  for  orders  for  return. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Put  it  on  the  order 

paper. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  practice  has  fallen  into 
disuse  in  this  House  because  the  government 
has  made  a  mockery  of  it.  Such  motions  are 
never  called  for  debate.   In  other  houses  they 
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are  called  and  the  government  gets  up  and 
says:  yes,  we  will  provide  the  information,  or 
no,  we  have  this  reason  for  not  providing  it. 
But  this  government  specializes  in  secrecy. 
It  will  not  make  information  available  when 
it  is  requested. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  What  vote  is  this  on? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  a  perfect  example 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  909,  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  on  vote  909,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  right  on  it.  I  am  dealing  with  a 
refusal  to  give  information  without  giving 
any  reasons  whatsoever;  without  even  a  will- 
ingness to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion is  being  refused. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he 
might  start  by  being  frank  with  the  House. 
If  he  has  reasons  for  not  giving  the  informa- 
tion, he  should  state  his  reasons.  But  he 
should  not  try  to  evade  the  questions  put  to 
him,  as  he  has  done  up  until  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  909  carried? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  wants  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  I  do  not  want  to  withhold  any 
information.  But  I  have  explained  to  you 
what  the  policy  has  been,  and  the  results  of 
the  department's  appraisers  are  the  ones 
which  the  people  were  offered  and  the 
other- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well  let  us  see  them,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  —the  other  that  I  think 
you  are  referring  to  is  just  the  expert,  out- 
side information  which  was  made  available 
to  our  appraisers  to  try  to  assist  them  at 
arriving  at  a  price.  But  we  have  our  own 
appraisers  in  the  department  who  are  quite 
qualified.  But  in  this  case,  to  try  to  help  us 
satisfy  everybody  and  do  the  very  best  job, 
we  got  this  outside  information.  It  was  sup- 
plied to  our  appraisers  and  this  was  the  basis 
on  which  our  appraisers  have  made  the  offers 
which  have  been  given  to  the  people. 

Mr.  J.  Renyk'ick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  riot  think  that  anything  has  shown  more 
than  the  question  which  my  colleague  from 
Scarborough  West  put,  the  inequity  of  the 
procedures  the  government  follows  in  this 
matter. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the  Minis- 
ter states  that  they  made  three  appraisals; 
three    appraisals    in    the    Sherway    develop- 


ment, in  order  to  arrive  at  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  figures  that  they  are  going  to  ofiFer. 
They  refused  to  disclose  what  the  appraisals 
are.  And  my  colleague  from  Wentworth  East 
this  afternoon  tried  to  explain  to  the  govern- 
ment what  took  place  in  the  Batchawana 
band  on  the  Rankin  Indian  reserve.  There 
were  not  three  appraisals  made  up  there. 

If  the  department  wants  to  suggest  to  us 
that  they  have  a  consistent  policy  which  they 
follow  in  all  questions  of  expropriation,  and 
they  want  to  say  to  us:  "Well,  that  is  fine. 
It  is  a  consistent  policy,  we  stand  on  it  and 
this  is  what  we  believe  in  and  this  is  how 
we  are  going  to  do  it."  All  right,  we  will 
accept  that.  But  you  see,  you  chop  and 
change,  depending  on  where  you  are  expropri- 
ating. 

Mr.  Knox:  Can  you  tell— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Could  we  possibly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  a  little  bit  of  order  from 
this  particular  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
bers—order please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  happen  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  apparently  important  matter,  appar- 
ently the  member  does  not.  Up  on  the  Ran- 
kin reserve,  so  far  as  the  Batchawana  band 
is  concerned,  there  were  no  such  appraisals 
made.  There  were  not  three  appraisals  made. 
They  were  not  made  available.  Something 
over  18  months  later,  when  the  member  for 
that  district,  when  the  Attorney  General 
realized  that  this  was  a  problem  to  him  in 
that  area,  then  we  find  there  was  a  letter 
written  to  the  department  of  Indian  a£Fairs 
about  this  problem. 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  member,  simply 
saying  to  the  Minister,  that  he  did  not  really 
listen— and  the  House  did  not  really  listen- 
when  my  colleague  from  Wentworth  East 
read  the  summary  of  events  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  on  January  21,  because 
that  puts  the  lie  in  the  Minister's  mouth 
about  the  three  appraisals,  and  how  consistent 
they  are,  and  how  wise  they  are,  in  deter- 
mining what  is  going  to  take  place.  Because 
in  that  particular— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
correct  an  item.  I  did  not  say  any  such 
thing.  We  were  talking  about  the  particular 
case  out  here  on  Highway  27  about  the 
three  appraisals.  And  that  is  the  only  one 
that  we  talked  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  does  not  even  know  where 

his  highways   are.      -  .   ,    . 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  say 
to  the  Minister  then,  what  is  your  procedure? 
I  asked  this  question  this  afternoon,  you  did 
not  answer  it.  What  is  your  procedure,  step 
by  step  in  expropriation  of  properties? 

How  many  appraisals  do  you  get? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Most  of  the  appraisals 
are  done  by  the  people  in  their  own  depart- 
ment, who  are  employed  in  the  property  sec- 
tion to  do  it.  But  as  I  pointed  out,  this  one 
particular  case  out  here  was  where  we  needed 
a  lot  of  property,  and  we  took  the  exception 
to  the  rule  and  handled  it  the  way  that  I 
have  explained  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  we 
are  asking  is  if  the  department  has  a  con- 
sistent policy  which  it  believes  to  be  right. 
I  disagree.  I  disagree  with  the  proposition 
that  the  Minister's  department  is  operating 
within  the  policy  as  laid  down  by  this  Legis- 
lature. 

But  that  is  by-the-by.  He  has  read  the 
written  statement  which  indicated  that  that 
was  quite  proper,  because  his  department  was 
not  prepared  to  change  their  procedures  to 
conform  with  the  new  Expropriation  Pro- 
cedures Act.  They  proceeded  to  continue  on 
without  any  change  whatsoever,  in  the 
procedures  which  the  department  followed 
for  many,  many  years.  When  the  new  Act 
came  into  effect,  they  said  that  is  fine,  that 
does  not  aflfect  us,  it  may  affect  every  other 
department  that  has  a  power  of  expropriation, 
but  not  us  in  the  game. 

And  now  the  Minister  tells  us  that  in  a 
particular  area  of  the  city,  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  they  decide  they  must  have  three 
appraisals.  But  how  did  they  arrive  at  this? 
What  is  the  procedure  they  follow  in  each 
and  every  case  as  to  what  takes  place? 

Mr.  Knoix:  Why  do  you  not  ask  the  man 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
knows  that  in  the  Batchawana  band,  negotia- 
tions have  taken  place.  Despite  what  the 
Attorney  General  says,  and  despite  what  the 
Minister  says,  in  those  particular  negotiations, 
they  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  chief 
of  that  band,  and  his  councillors,  have  a  very 
real  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  band  to  negotiate  the  best  possible  deal. 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  some  effort  is  finally 
made  to  get  an  appraisal  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  affairs. 

Now,  we  cannot  leave  this  question,  Mr. 
Minister.   Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  leave  this 


question  because  of  the  fact  that  this  memo- 
randum of  what  took  place  in  the  two  years 
preceding  the  meeting  on  January  21,  states, 
for  example,  that:  "The  meeting  of  August 
16,  1966.  We  were  informed  our  land  was 
worth  $100  per  acre  by  a  government  ap- 
praiser. But  he  said  he  would  give  us  $500 
per  acre.  The  Highways  Minister,  Charles 
MacNaughton,  while  in  the  city  in  August, 
made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  council,  yet  he 
stated  the  band  wanted  15  to  20  times  what 
the  land  was  worth." 

Now,  if  that  is  accurate— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): On  a  point  of  order,  let  us  get  the 
record  straight.  The  Highways  Minister  of 
the  day  did  no  such  thing.  The  Highways 
Minister  of  the  day  approached  the  solicitor 
for  the  band.  He  never  did  contact  the 
Indian  chief  or  any  Indian  on  the  reserve;  he 
dealt  with  the  solicitor,  and  it  seems  to  be 
that  is  a  very  fair  way  to  approach  the  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
the  then  Minister  of  Highways,  has  just  said, 
it  is  not  responsive  to  the  remark  which  I 
made.  The  chief  of  the  band  at  the  meeting 
which  was  held  on  January  21— 

Mr.  Knox:  Was  this  the  man  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
of  the  government  toward  a  problem  such  as 
this.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indian  band, 
whether  anybody  recognizes  it  or  not,  the 
band  and  its  council,  as  elected  in  a  demo- 
cratic method,  have  a  responsibility.  The 
Minister  has  said,  the  Attorney  General  has 
said,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks,  "Oh,  yes, 
we  were  dealing  with  a  new  chief". 

I  would  just  simply  like  to  make  the  point 
that  the  reason  there  was  a  new  chief  was 
because  of  the  dissatisfaction  within  the  band 
as  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding 
time.  And  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  within  the 
Indian  band,  the  dissatisfaction  was  with  this 
government— because  this  government,  in  fact, 
had  presented  improper  offers  to  that  particu- 
lar band.  And  it  was  as  a  result  of  that,  that 
you  have  a  new  chief  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  no  proper 
appraisals  made- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  That  is  a  funny  way  to  get  at 
the  government. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  River- 
dale  has  the  floor. 

An  hon.  member:  How  in  the  world  would 
the  member  know  about  the  chief  in  Sault 
Ste.   Marie? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order,   please! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  members  spent  too  much  time  at 
the  Lieutenant-Governor's  reception;  I  would 
suggest  that  if  they  are  not  interested  in  the 
proceedings,  they  should  retire. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  for 
Riverdale  if  he  would  continue. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  govern- 
ment knows  as  well  as  any  government  does 
know,  that  in  order  to  finally  expropriate 
the  land  of  the  Rankin  Indian  Reserve,  they 
must  get  the  approval  of  the  federal  Cabinet. 
They  know  that.  They  entered  into  negotia- 
tions over  a  period  of  at  least  15  or  16 
months  in  advance  of  the  endeavour  by  the 
Attorney  General,  to  get  the  matter  back  on 
the  rails.  The  intervention  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  that  time,  on  January  21,  was 
because  the  matter,  within  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  The  Department  of  Highways, 
had    got    completely    off    the    rails. 

I  am  asking,  as  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  asked  the  Minister  in  connection 
with  the  Sherway  expropriation,  what  evalu- 
ations and  appraisals  were  made  on  the 
Rankin  Indian  reserve  as  to  that  property? 
Who  made  the  appraisals,  what  were  the 
appraisals  and  is  this  statement  correct  that 
the  government  appraiser  said  that  the  land 
was  worth  $100  and  he  was  prepared  to  offer 
$500? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  same  question,  a 
different  context— people  with  even  less  bar- 
gaining position  than  the  people  in  the 
Sherway  development. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  member  is  referring  to  in 
the  Sherway  case,  but  to  get  back  to  the 
Indian  one,  no  one  from  the  department  told 
them  their  land  was  worth  $100  an  acre. 
They  were  offered  $500  an  acre. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  right  in  the 
attorney's   letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No  one  from  the  depart- 
ment told  the  Indians  that,  and  the  point 
about  it  is— 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. What  about  Mr.  Killer  and  his  con- 
versation with  the  lawyers  to  the  band? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Was  the  lawyer  lying  when 
he  repeated  the  department's  claim  that  the 
land  was  worth  only  $100? 

Interjections   by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Let  me  refresh  the  Minis- 
ter's mind,  Mr.  Chairman.  Quoting  from  the 
letter  from  the  lawyer  to  Mrs.  Corbiere, 
third  paragraph: 

Mr.  Killer  points  out  that  he  did  his 
best  to  allow  the  full  amount  possible  to 
your  band  and  that  this  amounts  to  around 
$500  per  acre  and  ordinarily  they  pay 
around  $100  per  acre. 

Is  that  a  valid  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Our  first  offer  to  the 
Indians  was  $500  per  acre. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  That  is  right.  And  then 
we  found  out  after  talking  to  tliem,  that  with 
access  roads  and  everything  they  wanted  they 
were  going  to  try  and  make  a  development 
out  of  it.  And  in  that  case,  there  was  a 
different  land  use  possibility.  So  this  was 
when  the  offer  was  raised  to  the  other  figure. 

Now  the  point  about  it  is  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  did  not  want  to  go 
through  the  Indian  reservation  at  all.  The 
consultants  on  the  plan  and  the  department's 
own  people  thought  that  there  was  another 
way,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  had— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  did  you  not  follow 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Just  a  minute  and  I  will 
get  around  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  was  the  depart- 
ment's wish,  but  the  people  in  the  city  had 
the  idea  that  the  road  should  go  out  through 
the  Indian  reservation  and  it  was  at  that 
time  that  negotiations  were  started  on  the 
other  way. 

We  have  never  once  tried  to  force  the 
issue  in  any  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  sitting  waiting  for  the  results  of  what  the 
Indians  find  out  and  we  are  held  up  on  the 
work.  The  city  is  pushing  us  to  try  to  get 
part  of  the  contract  done,  which  would  not 
be  satisfactory  to  us  because  it  is  not  so 
large  that  it  should  not  be  done  in  one  con- 
tract.   But  we  have  never  done  anything  not 
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to    try    to    cooperate    with    them    and    I    can 
say  that  sincerely. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
of  Highways  now  informs  us  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  not  constructing  a  highway  accord- 
ing to  his  department,  but  according  to  what 
somebody  else  wants  him  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Oh,  come  on. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  understanding  is  that  the 
department  decision  was  to  put  the  road 
through  that  particular  reserve  and  the  price 
which  they  were  going  to  pay  once  they  made 
that  decision.  I  am  not  going  to  let  the 
department  get  oflE  the  hook  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  they  were  conferring  a  benefit  on  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  sure  were  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  was  not  the  game.  It 
was  their  decision;  it  was  the  Minister's  deci- 
sion. If  they  wanted  to  enter  into  some  kind 
of  other  negotiations— and  I  say  this  to  the 
Minister  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept 
this  kind  of  hypocrisy  from  him— I  am  simply 
saying  to  him:  if  the  Minister  of  Highways 
and  this  government  wants  to  say  to  any 
Indian  band  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  "we 
think  there  is  a  very  useful  project  that  we  in 
cooperation  could  put  into  effect  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario;  we  want  your  cooperation  to 
deal  with  this  matter  on  that  kind  of  a  basis", 
we  will  be  the  first  ones  to  withdraw  any 
objection  to  it. 

But  what  you  are  saying,  for  whatever 
reasons  you  may  want  to  give— and  your  words 
were  the  people  in  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  nothing  to  do  with  the  Indians— is  that 
you  decided  to  put  the  road  through  that 
reserve.  Then  your  obligation— nobody  else's 
obligation— is  to  deal  with  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  that  band  in  a  fair  and  proper 
manner.  And  the  record  shows  quite  con- 
clusively that  it  has  not  been  done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order  I 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  know  that  the  Minister  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management- 
Mr.  Chairman:  No,  order,  order.    I  would 
ask  the  member  to  continue  please;  without 
interruption,  please. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Your  views  are  well  known. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Without  interruption,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  simply  saying  that  if  this 
is  what  you  want  to  do  with  that  Indian  band 
then  it  is  your  job  not  to  start  in  this  way- 
sending  somebody  up  who  makes  this  kind  of 
a  proposition,  who  puts  the  Indian  band  in  a 
position  where  they  retain  counsel.  My  col- 
league has  read  the  letter  into  the  record  of 
what  your  representative  has  said.  You  go 
from  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  then  the  At- 
torney General  interjects  himself  on  January 
21,  and  we  now  find  that  the  department 
of  Indian  affairs  is  going  to  defray  the  cost 
of  one  appraisal. 

I  am  saying,  did  the  department  make  any 
appraisal  of  the  value  of  that  property,  or  did 
they,  as  is  their  tradition,  simply  say,  well  it 
is  probably  worth  $100?  It  is  the  same  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague  raised 
about  Sherway  Place.  It  is  the  same- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
bers to  try  to  avoid  repetition,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  repetition,  it  is  a 
basic  point  about  expropriation.  Now,  was 
there  any  appraisal  made  by  any  qualified 
person  about  the  value  of  the  land  on  the 
Rankin  Indian  reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Appraisals  were  made  by 
our  own  appraisers  and  as  I  pointed  out  this 
afternoon,  in  replying  to  this  question  before, 
that  if  the  figure  that  the  solicitor  has  written 
there  is  $100  an  acre,  he  is  only  referring  to 
bush  land  in  the  area.  But  the  offer  by  us 
was  $500  an  acre. 

As  I  said  before,  the  closest- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  The  purpose  of  the  comment 
was  intimidation  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  certainly  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  this  is  not  right.  And 
I  pointed  out  before  that  there  was  land 
closer  to  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  pur- 
chased for  $500  an  acre  which  was  similar. 
And  there  was  some  of  the  best  farm  land 
in  that  area  purchased  for  $800  an  acre.  And 
the  same  appraiser  handled  all  these  things 
and  handled  the  one  with  the  Indian  band,  or 
spoke  to  the  solicitor  as  you  have  mentioned 
in  your  letter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
Minister  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  this  explanation. 

The  solicitor  for  the  Indian  band  reported 
to  the  band  that  the  representative  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  had  told  him  that 
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the  department  was  oflFering  $500  but  that  in 
effect  the  land  was  worth  only  $100  an  acre. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  He  did  not  say 
that  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  what  he  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  letter  says— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  member  sure  he  did 
not  stay  at  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  too  long? 

Mr.  Renwick:   What  the  letter  says- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  and  I  do  not  very  often 
ask  you  to  exert  your  authority  in  the  House, 
because  this  is  a  matter  which  is  of  very  sig- 
nificant importance  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  all  members 
of  the  House  that  there  has  been  a  series  of 
interjections  from  all  parties  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  has  been  a  continuous 
barrage  of  totally  irrelevant  and  frivolous 
interjections  which  make  the  carrying  on  of 
discussion  difficult.  And  I  would  suggest 
that  if  these  hon.  gentlemen  are  not  inter- 
ested in  what  is  going  on  in  the  House,  they 
should  withdraw. 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes,  but  the  member  started 
it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  For  the  purposes  of  assisting 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Killer  pointed  out— and 
this  is  in  the  letter  from  Messrs.  Peterson  and 
Peterson,  the  solicitors  for  the  band— Mr. 
Killer  points  out  that  "he  did  his  best  to 
allow  the  full  amount  possible  to  your  band 
and  that  this  amounts  to  around  $500  per 
acre  and  ordinarily  they  pay  around  $100 
per  acre." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  happy  to  have  it  right 
on  the  record  and  there  it  is.  I  put,  to  any 
reasonable  person,  that  what  was  being  sug- 
gested here,  is  that  really  the  Indians  were 
lucky  they  were  not  getting  only  $100,  that 
the  department  was  making  a  great  effort 
and  being  very  generous  in  offering  them 
$500. 


I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a 
totally  improper  form  of  pressure  to  apply, 
especially  to  an  Indian  band  which  is  not 
familiar  with  this  type  of  negotiation.  In 
actual  fact,  the  department  is  apparently  now 
ready  to  go  $1,000. 

They  offered  $500,  and  suggested  to  the 
lawyer  representing  the  band  that  they  were 
being  extremely  generous  and  stretching  a 
long  way  because  they  would  ordinarily  pay 
$100.  I  think  we  have  the  situation  right  on 
the  table  and  the  Minister's  explanations 
have  not  been  worth  anything.  There  was 
an  attempt  to  stampede  this  Indian  band  into 
a  settlement  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the 
department  was  willing  to  pay.  That  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  letter  which  the  band  received 
from  its  solicitor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  909  carried? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we 
cannot  seem  to  elicit  from  the  Minister  the 
answers  in  this  field,  may  I  momentarily 
revert  to  the  Etobicoke  property  and  put  it 
to  him  this  way:  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  department  offered  between  $1,000  and 
$3,000  less  than  the  appraisals  that  were 
made,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  homes 
along  the  Etobicoke  expropriation  proposed 
route?  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  what  would  it  be  fair 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  offered 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000  below  the  ap- 
praised level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  tell  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  some  cases  they  offered 
more  than  what  our  appraisers  had  valued 
them  at. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  not  the 
Minister,  if  I  may  say  so,  be  so  patronizing 
about  "I  might  tell  the  House".  If,  in  fact, 
the  offers  were  above  the  appraised  level, 
then  let  him  set  the  offers  before  us,  because 
this  in  fact  would  surely  make  his  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  has  been  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  trouble  is,  it  has  not  been 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  had  a  kernel  of  informa- 
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tion;  we  have  been  told  that  some  of  the 
offers  were  in  excess  of  the  appraised  value. 
Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  let  us  have  the 
appraised  values  and  the  offers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  remind  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  discussed  this 
previous  to  our  intermission,  most  of  the 
afternoon,  and  again  this  evening.  At  this 
time,  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  members 
that,  unless  there  is  something  new  to  be 
added,  I  am  going  to  call  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  how  a  vote  can  be  called  when  the 
Minister,  in  the  course  of  his  estimates,  has 
not  answered— 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  He  certainly  has. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  put 
this  to  the  hon.  Minister.  My  colleague,  the 
member  for  Wentworth  East,  on  the  question 
of  the  Batchawana  band  and  my  colleague, 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West,  on  the 
question  of  the  Sherway  development,  have 
both  asked  certain  questions.  The  member 
for  Wentworth  East  has  put  before  the  House, 
and  he  read  verbatim,  the  short  summary 
of  the  past  two  years,  which  is  on  one  page 
and  which  was  presented  at  a  meeting  at 
which  the  Minister  was  present,  along  with 
the  Attorney  General.  They  dispute  what 
has  been  said  in  that  memorandum. 

Now,  if  they  dispute  it,  I  ask  them  to  give 
their  version  of  the  course  of  events  which 
took  place,  as  distinct  from  the  chief  of  the 
band.  The  chief  of  the  band  was  not  engaged 
in  any  game,  he  was  attempting,  in  a  brief, 
concise  way,  to  say  what  happened.  What 
happened  from  the  time  when  the  band  was 
first  approached  on  May  19,  1965,  until 
today? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  tell  the  hon.  member  what  happened. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh  well,  that  is  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  From  the  point 
that  the  original  negotiations  commenced— 
and  I  would  reaffirm  to  the  House  what  the 
Minister  has  said— the  route  for  the  new  road 
that  was  approved  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  or,  I  should  say,  better  liked  by 
The  Department  of  Highways,  was  not 
through  the  reserve,  but,  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  municipality,  it  was  decided 
to  attempt  to  acquire  property  through  the 
reserve  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  another  route  selected  there, 
that,   from  the   standpoint   of  the   highways 


planners  was  not  considered  to  be  the  best 
route.  Now,  the  negotiations  started  and  were 
proceeding  in  a  very  reasonable  and  orderly 
fashion.  Reference  to  the  value  of  $100  an  acre 
is  not  specifically  to  the  land  that  the  member 
makes  reference  to,  or  that  he  speaks  about, 
but  land  of  similar  character  which  had  been 
acquired  for  that  amount  of  money  in  the  area. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Minister  has  pointed 
out,  for  a  variety  of  reasons— possible  dis- 
location through  the  reserve  property  and  a 
variety  of  other  reasons— the  offer  was  made. 
And  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say 
to  the  House,  negotiations  were  proceeding 
in  a  very  reasonable  and  orderly  fashion  until 
the  member  for  Wentworth  East  went  up 
and  fouled  it  up. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  like  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  typical  Tory  personal  character  assassin- 
ation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  the  Minister  well  knows, 
and  as  the  member  for  Wentworth  East 
explained  this  afternoon,  the  chief  of  the 
Indian  band  asked  him  to  be  present.  I 
object  to  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  something  improper  about  citizens  of 
this  province  going  to  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature for  help— a  member,  that  is,  who 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  Tory— and  that  there 
is  something  improper  about  the  member 
giving  them  such  help  as  he  can. 

I  say  that  is  a  totally  improper  suggestion. 
You  see,  we  have  exposed  the  raw  nerve 
here— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Stay  on  vote  909,  please. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  on  vote  909. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers to  stop  making  charges  across  the  floor 
and  stay  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  dealing 
with  a  specific  case  of  a  land  negotiation  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East 
was  involved.  Because  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
member  in  that  case  he  was  subjected  to  a 
totally  unwarranted  attack  by  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  of  this  province,  and  I  intend 
to  deal  with  the  Provincial  Treasurer.  He 
had  no  business  making  that  attack  but  you 
see  we  have  exposed  the  raw  nerve  of  the 
government— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  exposed  it.  When- 
ever an  outside  party,  a  person  other  than 
one  of  the  Tory  family  compact  becomes 
involved,  they  object- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  I  would  ask 
the  member  for  Woodbine  if  he  will  please 
stay  with  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  right  on  the  vote.  I  am 
dealing  with  a  specific  case  arising  in  relation 
to  this  vote.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
entitled  to  deal  with  grievances  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  estimates  and  this  is 
what  they  object  to.  They  bring  all  their 
Tory  friends— an  intimidating  array— toward 
the  Indian  band. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes— that  is  on  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  right— that  is  all  I 
have  ever  been  talking  about— and  then  they 
object  because  there  is  someone  there  who 
has  some  sympathy  with  the  Indian  band. 
They  suggest  that  it  was  improper  for  that 
person  to  be  present;  in  fact  they  even  go  to 
the  extent  of  suggesting  that  he  was  causing 
trouble.  He  is  causing  you  fellows  trouble 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  you  should  be  caused 
trouble.  The  way  you  dealt  with  this  Indian 
band  was  abominable  and  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves  for  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  people  in  this  way. 

I  am  proud  of  the  member  for  Wentworth 
East  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to  give 
these  people  some  moral  support.  I  believe 
he  did  not  intervene  in  the  negotiations  at 
all  but  at  least  he  sat  there  and  gave  them 
moral  support  with  the  result  that  the  depart- 
ment had  to  come  up  with  an  offer  of  $1,000 
when  previously  their  offer  had  been  only 
$500  and  I  think  he  is  to  be  given  full  credit 
for  that  effort. 

Mr.  Walker:  Your  leader  is  not  even  in  the 
House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  so  totally  wrong  it  is 
not  even  amusing  in  the  way  in  which  he 
thinks  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  are  mislead- 
ing the  House- 
Mr.  Renwick:  What  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  said  to  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Wentworth  East,  was  that  everything  was 
going  fine  until  he  appeared  on  the  scene. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from  Wentworth 
East  took  no  part  in  the  discussions  at  that 
meeting.   He  was  simply  present. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 
explained  that  before. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  did 
not  fully  comprehend  two  items  concerning 
this  matter— that  at  the  meeting  on  August 
23,  the  sale  of  the  land— this  was  before  the 
member  for  Wentworth  East  had  ever  heard 
of  the  problem— was  agreed  to  be  put  to  a 
vote  of  all  band  members  at  $1,000  per  acre. 
On  November  16,  1966,  the  vote  on  the  sale 
of  land  was  turned  down  by  the  band  mem- 
bers—24  "no"  and  5  "yes". 

Now  as  a  result  of  the  visit  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  East  paid  to  that  band— 
and  I  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that 
the  words  do  not  lie  in  his  mouth  to  say  that 
this  member  interfered  at  all  with  anything 
other  than  the  way  in  which  this  department 
has  operated  for  so  long  that  it  is  a  shame  on 
the  province— the  secretary  to  the  band  said: 
I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  coming  to  our  last  meeting 
of  January  21.  You  helped  us  more  than 
you  will  ever  realize  and  I  cannot  seem  to 
express  my  true  gratitude  for  this.   If  there 
is  any  way  that  we  can  return  this  favour 
we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  for  Went- 
worth East  did  not  even  say  anything  at  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  item  4  of  vote 
909  of  the  estimates  be  reduced  to  $1  million. 
The  reason  I  make  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  now  quite  obvious.  If  this  department  is 
not  following  illegal  procedures,  it  is  follow- 
ing totally  immoral  procedures  in  the  way  in 
which  it  deals  with  various  sections  of  the 
community  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
has  moved  that  item  4  of  vote  909  of  the 
estimates  be  reduced  to  $1  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  to 
that  motion? 

We  believe  that  the  expropriation  proce- 
dures in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  sadly 
lacking.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  very 
substantial  amendment  and  change  so  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  can  cope  with  the  might  and 
majesty  of  government,  but  we  believe  as 
well  that  the  business  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  the  public  business,  has  to  go  on. 
We  could  not  in  justification  support  the 
amendment  moved  by  the  NDP  because,  if 
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it  should  carry,  that  would  mean  that  the 
business  of  the  province  of  Ontario  must 
grind  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  of 
course,  nothing  in  this  argument  whatever. 
This  is  a  traditional  device  in  parliamentary 
assemblies  by  which  members  and  groups 
express  their  lack  of  confidence  in  a  particular 
policy  followed  by  the  government. 

We  propose  to  reduce  the  vote  by  $14 
million  to  show  our  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
way  the  poHcy  has  been  carried  out.  We  do 
not  eliminate  the  vote  because  we  realize  that 
money  is  required  for  the  purpose  and  of 
course  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  government 
to  carry  on  as  long  as  it  has  some  money  in 
the  vote.  This  is  a  traditional  and  age-old 
device  for  expressing  lack  of  confidence.  It 
would  not,  even  if  this  were  carried,  and  I 
do  not  expect  it  will  be,  but  even  if  it  were, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  ability  of  the 
government  to  acquire  property  in  what  we 
would  think  would  be  the  proper  way.  It 
would,  however,  be  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  this  House  that  it  should 
change  its  methods  in  the  acquisition  of 
property. 

Now  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Liberal 
group  believed  that  the  method  should  be 
changed  and  the  vote  here  will  be  precisely 
on  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  any  sort  of  traditional 
procedure  those  who  believe  the  procedures 
should  be  changed  will  vote  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  those  who  believe  that  the  procedures 
are  satisfactory  as  they  are,  will  vote  against 
it.  That  is  surely  the  way  that  this  is  always 
done.  But  you  will  still  have  money  in  the 
vote,  you  will  still  be  able  to  carry  on  with 
the  acquisition  of  land  even  if  this  covers. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  feel  somewhat  like  Leslie  Frost  tonight. 
He  used  to  come  in  here  and  say,  "perhaps 
somebody  could  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters". 
I  wish  I  had  his  parliamentary  genius  to  be 
able  to  do  that.  We  in  this  group  utterly 
reject  the  proposition— that  distorted,  con- 
voluted reasoning  that  has  just  emitted  from 
the  member  for  Woodbine.  The  parlia- 
mentary process  does  not  work  in  the  way 
he  would  have  us  beheve— this  distortion  of 
the  constitution.  I  would  say  to  you,  sir, 
in  this  private  quarrel  and  vendetta  that  has 
been  waging  here  for  the  last  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  between  the  government  and  this 
group  here,  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  if  he 


does  not  like  the  way  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways manages  and  conducts  his  department 
as  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  then 
the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  the  political 
process  is  for  him  to  go  out  on  the  hustings 
and  tell  the  people  that,  and  they  in  their 
wisdom  will  deal  with  him  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  try  to  interfere 
with  the  business  of  government  by  depriving 
the  executive  council  of  funds  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  this  note  there  is  provision  for  funds 
that  will  be  legitimately  and  responsibly 
spent  —  I  hope  —  in  conducting  the  public 
business  of  Ontario  in  the  realm  of  highways. 
That  is  precisely  why  we  in  this  group  could 
not  support  the  motion  that  is  preferred  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

I  have  taken  no  part  in  this  private  war, 
but  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  my  humble 
opinion— and  I  put  it  to  you,  sir— I  thought 
the  charge  levelled  by  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer toward  an  hon.  member  of  this  House 
reached  almost  the  ultimate  in  parliamentary 
degradation. 

He  accused  that  member  not  only  of  having 
improper  motives,  but  if  I  understood  what 
he  said,  he  accused  the  member  of  being 
motivated  improperly  to  go  into  an  area  and 
deliberately  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
public  business.  This  member  I  take  it— if  he 
were  so  moved  —  could  have  that  charge 
removed  to  the  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections  and  let  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
proffer  his  evidence  there. 

But  I  leave  it  at  this,  that  having  been 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  I  would  think  that  the  qualities 
of  a  gentleman  that  normally  attend  him 
would  impel  him  to  get  up  and  unreservedly 
withdraw  the  charge  he  has  made  against  the 
hon.  member.  It  is  not  my  function,  sir,  to 
protect  a  member,  but  I  do  have  a  high 
concern  and  a  very  real  and  sincere  concern 
about  the  dignity  of  the  parliamentary 
process.  It  has  departed  from  the  norm 
tonight,  I  would  say,  but  I  judge  no  person 
in  the  House  for  that  because  on  the  eve 
of  an  election  I  can  understand  that  tempers 
will  become  a  bit  edgy. 

Now  for  those  reasons,  and  since  we  have 
been  talking  about  Indians  a  great  deal,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  words  of  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha  when  he  said: 

I  am  weary  of  your  quarrels;  Weary  of 

your  prayers  for  vengeance.    Therefore  be 

at  peace  thenceforward,   and  As  brothers 

live  together. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  before  the  vote  is  taken  that  we 
are  happy  to  have  the  members  for  Sudbury 
and  Downsview  put  the  issue  quite  squarely. 
Those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  government 
in  this  vote  will  vote  with  the  government; 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it  and  do  not  have 
confidence  in  it  will  vote  against  it,  and  so— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  —I  just  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  members  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  that  we  agree  with  the 
assessment  of  both  of  these  parties  of  each 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will 
please  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Call  in  the  members. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will 
please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  motion  will  please 
rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  5,  the  "nays",  54. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  vote  909— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  aheady  moved  on 
section  4  of  vote  909. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  disposed  of,  but  the 
rest  of  the  vote  is  still  open. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  vote  909,  I  would  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Minister  to  the  presenta- 
tion which  is  made  in  the  public  accounts  of 
this- 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  just  disposed  of, 
under  your  motion,  item  4  of  vote  909. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  under- 
standing was  that  that  covered  item  4  of  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Does  that  leave  the  vote 
open,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  the  last  vote  on  item 
4.  I  would  assume  that  the  item  is  carried; 
it  is  the  last  item  under  that  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  carry  the  vote. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  that  the  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  not 
following  a  sequence  here  as  far  as  I  know 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  items  1,  2  and  3  are 
still  open. 

Some  hon.  members:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  certainly  are.  Item  4  is 
clearly  disposed  of  and  a  member,  I  would 
concede,  would  have  to  show  that  what  he 
is  talking  about  relates  directly  to  items  1, 
2  and  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  I  would  agree 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  member  for 
Woodbine  that  we  have  disposed  of  item  4. 
Now  any  other  new  material  that  you  have 
may,  under  items  1,  2  and  3,  be  properly 
before  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  not 
directed  toward  this  entire  vote,  to  reduce  this 
entire  vote  to  $1  million? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  your  point  of  order,  sir, 
I  would  say  that  the  motion  was  not  applied 
to  the  entire  vote,  but  only  to  item  4. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  to  this  point  of  order:  Did  his  motion 
not  say  that  vote  909  be  reduced  to  $1  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  the  motion  said  item 
number  4;  the  motion  was  in  connection  with 
item  4  only. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
which  I  now  raise— very  briefly— 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  make  two  points  here; 
first  of  all,  I  have  never  known  in  eight  years 
a  vote  of  this  nature  which  did  not  dispose 
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of  the  vote  in  total,  and  that  is  point  number 
one. 

Point  number  two,  it  has  been  the  custom 
here  to  take  items  in  sequence  under  the  vote. 
Therefore,  if  item  4,  under  vote  909,  passed, 
I  suggest  that  vote  909  has  passed  completely. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
members  in  connection  with  the  point  of 
order  raised,  that  if  the  whole  section  before 
this  was  voted  on  and  reduced,  then  the 
whole  section  would  pass  and  the  vote  would 
carry.  Now  I  would  remind  you  what  the 
motion  was: 

Mr.  Renwick  moves  that  item  4  of  vote 
909  of  the  estimates  be  reduced  to  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Now  that  was  it;  that  was  the  only  motion 
that  was  before  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon.  member  made  the 
other  point— which  you  have  not  dealt  with, 
sir. 

Last  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, you  ruled  that  we  take  the  items  in 
the  order  in  which  they  appear.  After  item  1 
is  disposed  of,  we  are  finished  with  it;  after 
item  2  is  disposed  of,  we  are  finished  with  it. 
Now  we  have  reached  item  4  and  have  dis- 
posed of  it,  and  I  contend,  sir,  that  the  vote 
is  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  speak  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  On  the 
point  of  order,  sir,  may  I  point  out  to  you 
that  there  is  only  one  vote  before  you  and 
that  is  vote  909.  My  submission  to  you,  sir, 
is  that  any  amendment— no  matter  what  it  is 
—is  in  respect  of  that  particular  single  vote. 
If  that  motion  is  lost,  then  the  vote  as  a  whole 
must  carry,  because  there  is  only  the  one  vote 
before  you. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  something  new  these 
fellows  have  dreamed  up  and  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  authority  at  all  in  the  rules. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  the  second  part  that  was  intro- 
duced on  the  point  of  order.  Now  it  is  true 
that  last  year  when  we  discussed  estimates 
that  were  before  us,  we  dealt  with  them  item 
by   item   and   section   by   section.    But   when 


there  were  few  items  under  each  vote  we 
did  not  follow  the  sequence  necessarily.  To- 
night, so  far,  we  have  not  followed  the 
sequence,  and  the  only  motion  that  is  before 
us  is  dealing  with  item  4. 

If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  members  of  this 
House  to  follow  a  separate  sequence  from 
one  down  to  42,  whatever  it  may  be,  we  can 
do  so.  But  the  motion  before  us  was  on  one 
section  of  the  vote,  and  in  fairness  to  the 
hon.  members  I  must  say  that  the  only  motion 
before  us  was  on  item  4. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  we  in  the  official  Opposi- 
tion want  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
House.  Now  could  you  kindly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
expedite  the  resolution  of  this? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter 
which  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  Minister  is  the  presentation  of  this  vote 
under  the  public  accounts  when  the  time 
comes  to  make  the  presentation  for  this  year. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  not  do  it  then? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  that  in  the  public 
accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  March 
31,  1966,  on  pages  810  and  811  you  find  the 
items  grouped  together  in  alphabetical  order 
of  property  for  rights  of  way,  damages,  and 
so  on.  You  find  under  (a)  a  long  list  of  names 
with  a  totally  undifferentiated  method  of 
presentation.  You  find,  for  example,  that 
various  law  firms  received  various  amounts  of 
money.  You  find  various  companies  received 
various  amount  of  money.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  public  accounts  in  the  presentation  of 
this  department  which  would  assist  in  any 
way  any  person  understanding  in  what  areas 
of  the  province,  or  what  municipalities  the 
expropriations  or  the  purchases  took  place. 

You  find  no  differentiation  between  whether 
property  itself  has  been  expropriated  or 
whether  these  are  payments  made  because  of 
injurious  effect  of  property.  You  have  no  in- 
dication whatsoever  whether  certain  payments 
are  made  totally  unrelated  to  the  actual  pay- 
ments  for  the  property  expropriated. 

Now  it  would  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  suggest  this  to  the  Minister,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  thought  could  be 
given  to  the  presentation  of  this  information 
about  properties  which  have  been  purchased 
under  this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
item  are  we  on  now? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  member 
is  still  on  vote  909,  item  4. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  something  to  ask  the 
Minister  in  connection  with  this  particular 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still 
think  that  is  item  4,  because  it  has  to  do  with 
expropriation  and  what  is  paid  for  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  if  it  is  on  item  4,  I 
would  rule  it  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just 
speak  before  you  make  that  ruling,  the  head- 
ing of  the  vote  is  property- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
that  if  he  is  dealing  with  item  4  he  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  would  suggest  I  am  not 
dealing  with  item  4,  I  am  dealing  with  the 
vote  909  on  which  the  heading  is  "property 
purchase  and  related  services". 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  ruled  that  it  is  out 
of  order. 

Vote  909  agreed  to. 

On  vote  910: 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that 
it  is  your  ruling  that  we  would  be  discussing 
the  question  of  highway  safety  under  vote 
910. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Research  on  safety. 

Mr.  Ben:  Research  on  safety,  yesi 
Now  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Is  that  in  Trans- 
port? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  pointed  out 
last  year  that  great  sums  of  money  were  being 
expended  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area 
to  improve  safety  of  the  highways  in  this  area 
—specifically  the  expressways— a  portion  of 
which— 50  per  cent— this  government  paid. 
It  was  pointed  out  last  year  that  although 
these  were  expressways,  there  were  no  guard 
rails  in  many  stretches  of  these  roads  separat- 
ing the  different  lanes  of  traffic  going  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  coroner  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  Dr. 
Shulman,  stated  that  many  of  the  accidents 
that  had  occurred  on  the  Frederick  Gardiner 
expressway  and  on  the  Don  Valley  parkway 
could  have  been  either  avoided  or  the  severity 
of  the  accidents  reduced  had  there  been  pro- 
per safety  features  incorporated  in  these 
highways.    It  subsequently  came  to  light  that 


when  originally  designed  the  Don  Valley 
parkway  had  provisions  for  guard  rails  in  the 
median  strip  but  they  had  been  taken  out  or 
omitted  from  the  original  design  in  order  to 
save  money— that  is  to  cut  down  on  the  cost 
of  this  particular  stretch. 

Subsequently,  along  the  Frederick  Gardiner, 
running  from  a  point  just  east  of  Jameson 
Avenue  all  the  way  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  is  out 
of  order.  This  is  Metro  and  we  dealt  with 
that.  We  do  not  pay  any  subsidy  to  Metro  on 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  listening  to  what  the 
member  was  going  to  draw  out  and  I  have  not 
found  out  yet  where  it  applies  from  the 
standpoint  of  research  or  safety  devices. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  issue 
was  raised,  that  is  the  lack  of  guard  rails  on 
these  highways,  the  statement  that  was  given 
was  that  the  department  was  following  the 
practice  established  elsewhere. 

Now  this  department  has  a  safety  research 
section.  Therefore,  since  it  pays  half  the  cost 
of  these  highways  and  it  does  have  a  research 
section,  and  I  presume  that  the  plans  for  these 
superhighways  come  to  The  Department  of 
Highways  for  approval,  why  does  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  not  insist  that  these  safety 
features  be  incorporated  into  these  highways 
ab  initio? 

Also,  I  would  ask  how  much  it  cost  in 
lives  because  there  were  no  guard  rails  along 
the  Frederick  Gardiner  and  the  Don  Valley 
expressways?  And  how  much  did  it  cost  in 
money  to  start  putting  in  these  guard  rails  all 
along  the  Frederick  Gardiner  expressway? 
Would  the  Minister  answer  those  two  ques- 
tions before  I  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
not  have  the  answers  to  that  here,  but  we  will 
get  it  for  the  hon.  member.  This  is  Metro  and 
we  do  not  have  their  figures  here. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  do  the  different  municipali- 
ties in  the  province  which  have  expressways 
within  their  boundaries  not  submit  their  plans 
to  The  Department  of  Highways  for  its  ap- 
proval? 

Mr.  Edwards:  You  know  that  without  ask- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  might  say  that  these 
are  autonomous  organizations  and  any  re- 
search that  we  have  is  available  to  these  other 
bodies.  We  only  check  to  see  that  the  funds 
are  being  used  properly. 
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Mr.  Ben:  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  The  Department  of  Highways  does 
not  approve  the  engineering  details  or  design 
of  these  super  expressways? 

Mr.  Edwards:  They  pay  for  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  with  you? 

Mr.  Edwards:  Okay,  you  cannot  say  too 
much! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Say  it  in  French. 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  do  not  have  to  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  safety  feature  is  up 
to  the  municipahty  putting  them  in,  but  we 
check  to  see  that  the  dollar  value  is  going  into 
them. 

Mr.  Ben:  Has  the  department  ever  de- 
manded that  certain  safety  features  be  incor- 
porated, sir,  in  these  superhighways  being 
constructed  within  metropolitan  areas,  not 
just  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  but  within 
metropolitan  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  suggest  but  we  do 
not  insist. 

Mr.  Ben:  Did  the  Minister  suggest  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  guard  rails  be  incor- 
porated in  the  design  of  the  Frederick  Gar- 
diner and  the  Don  Valley  expressway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  the  government  going  to  insist 
that  henceforth  guard  rails  be  incorporated  as 
part  of  the  construction  of  all  expressways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  On  the  same  point,  Mr. 
Chairman:  What  does  your  research  show, 
Mr.  Minister,  about  the  guard  rail? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  As  soon  as  I  have  a 
chance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement 
that  I  would  like  to  give  about  that. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  his  op- 
portunity exists.    Let  him  rise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  safety  of  road  users 
is  one  of  the  primary  considerations  of  The 
Department  of  Highways.  At  all  stages  of 
the  design,  construction  and  operation  of  the 
highways  system,  engineers  are  striving  to 
ensure  that  the  latest  safety  concepts  and  de- 
vices are  used. 


Close  attention  is  paid  to  developments  in 
the  safety  field  in  other  countries  and  the 
department  is  also  actively  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development  work  aimed  at  im- 
proving safety  on  the  road.  One  example  of 
the  results  of  such  development  work  is  the 
introduction  in  expressways  of  uniform  non- 
glare  illumination.  As  a  result  of  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  development  work  on  the  barrier 
systems,  carried  out  in  California,  New  York 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  medium  barriers 
and  protective  barrier  systems  have  been  in- 
troduced on  expressways  which  are  proving 
very  effective  in  eliminating  cross  medium 
accidents  and  impacts  with  bridge  abutments 
and  piers. 

An  investigation  is  now  being  conducted  to 
devise  improved  guard  rails  for  rural  high- 
ways. The  skid  resistance  of  highway  surfaces 
is  of  special  importance,  with  today's  high 
speed  travel,  and  equipment  has  been  con- 
structed which  will  permit  an  evaluation  to 
be  made  this  summer  of  highway  surfaces 
throughout  Ontario.  The  purpose  of  this 
evaluation  is  to  pinpoint  any  locations  or  sur- 
facing materials  associated  with  inferior  skid 
resistance,  so  that  measures  can  be  taken  to 
correct  any  deficiencies.  Efforts  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  develop  more  durable 
paints  so  that  better  lane  markings  and  edge 
markings  can  be  provided  to  guide  the  driver 
at  night  and  under  adverse  conditions  during 
the  day. 

The  legibility  and  the  actual  messages  on 
signs  have  been  improved  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  driver  to  use  the  roads  of  the  prov- 
ince. These  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  road 
safety  that  have  been  given  special  attention 
by  the  department's  engineers.  Many  others 
have  been  studied  in  the  course  of  design 
changes  which  are  constantly  being  made. 
Among  these  design  changes  the  following 
may  be  included: 

(1)  Provision  of  roads  with  adequate  traffic 
capacity  and  with  improved  geometries  at 
intersections  and  interchanges. 

(2)  The  use  of  singing  medians  on  four 
lane  arterial  roads. 

(3)  Improved  shoulder  and  back  slope  de- 
sign to  eliminate  steep  slopes  and  obstacles 
to  runaway  vehicles. 

Mr.  Ben:  There  was  just  a  word  there— was 
that  word  "singing"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Singing— da,  da,  da,  da. 
Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Can  the  Minister  approxi- 
mate the  tune  for  us? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  No.  I  cannot.  Mr. 
Chairman  for  the  edification  of  those  mem- 
bers who  do  not  understand  what  singing 
medians  are,  might  I  tell  them?  It  is  a  three 
to  four-foot  width  of  ribbed  pavement  to 
warn  drivers  when  they  all  are  getting  too 
close  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

(4)  Adoption    of   uniform   design    stand- 
ards. 

In  a  brief  statement  of  this  type  it  is  not 
possible  to  mention  all  the  things  that  are 
being  done  in  the  interests  of  road  safety  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  evident  that  the  depart- 
ment's engineers  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
make  the  roads  of  this  province  as  safe  as 
possible. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  several  days  ago,  the 
hon.  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young) 
brought  me  a  brochure  from  the  road  re- 
search laboratory  at  Crowthorne,  Berkshire, 
England.  I  might  say  that  both  the  Deputy 
Minister  and  Mr.  Walter  and  a  number  of 
other  department  officials  have  had  extended 
visits  at  this  installation  and  have  held  meet- 
ings with  its  top  officials  both  in  England  and 
when  they  visited  in  Canada. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  director  of  re- 
search, Mr.  Armstrong,  worked  there  for  a 
number  of  years  before  coming  with  our  de- 
partment under  the  director  of  Crowthorne, 
Sir  John  Glanville.  As  a  result  of  this  we 
maintain  a  full  exchange  of  research  material. 
We  have  visited  and  made  contacts  with  the 
officials  of  a  similar  type  of  installation  oper- 
ated by  the  state  of  California,  near  Sacra- 
mento, and  here  again  we  maintain  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  particularly  of  late,  in 
guard  rail  design. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kent  East. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  highway  road  needs 
study  which  your  department  had  carried  out 
a  year  or  two  ago.  A  report  was  presented 
and  during  the  last  session  a  number  of  mem- 
bers from  southwestern  Ontario  were  invited 
to  visit  Downsview  office  where  we  saw  a 
film  which  showed  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report,  and  which  recommended 
handing  back  portions  of  provincial  highways 
to  the  county.  Also,  as  I  understood,  you  in- 
sisted—or your  department  of  a  year  or  two 
ago  insisted— that  the  counties  carry  out  a 
county  road  needs  study. 

The  county  of  Kent,  in  which  I  live,  had  a 
firm  carry  out  this  county  road  needs  study 
and  I  might  say  that  when  they  presented 
their  report  to  county  council— 


Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
point  out  that  this  vote  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  county  road  needs  study  and  we 
discussed  that  fully  under  another  one. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this 
is  research. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  go  ahead.  It 
covers  a  lot  of  ground. 

Mr.  Spence:  However,  when  the  firm  that 
carried  out  this  needs  study  of  county  roads 
—the  county  council  threw  out  the  report  and 
recommended  no  action  be  taken  on  it.  The 
county  road  needs  study  recommended  hand- 
ing back  portions  of  provincial  highways  that 
had  been  in  the  provincial  highways  system 
for  years. 

Many  people  in  my  riding  resent  them 
handing  back  any  provincial  highways— what 
are  your  plans  as  Minister  of  Highways  in  re- 
gards to  these  recommendations  that  were 
presented  to  you  by  this  county  road  needs 
study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  again  that  we  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions in  this  matter  and  this  vote  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Spence:  Have  these  questions  been 
answered  in  other  votes  formerly? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  not  been  the  Chair- 
man all  through,  so  I  am  not  completely 
aware  of  it,  but  if  they  have  been,  then  you 
are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  will 
look  up  Hansard  and  see  if  my  questions  have 
been  answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  would  agree  that  if 
you  have  not  received  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  you  intended  to  ask  that 
you  should  ask  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  Spence:  Oh!  All  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  my  colleague  from 
Kent  East  is  entitled,  logically  under  the 
heading  of  research  and  sundry  study  engin- 
eering services,  to  ask  questions  about 
research?  Now  the  Minister  says  it  has  been 
covered  somewhere  else.  My  friend  did  not 
ask  these  questions  somewhere  else  and  I  do 
not  recall— I  have  been  here  through  most  of 
these  estimates— I  do  not  recall  them  having^^ 
been  asked.  It  is  a  proper  question.  It 
involves  research  and  I  think  the  Minister 
should  either  answer  it  or  not  answer  it.  It 
is  up  to  him. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  These  matters,  sir,  have 
been  discussed  very  thoroughly  under  vote 
908. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Planning  and  design  —  I 
would  think  they  would  be. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
research  study  that  my  friend  refers  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  would  think  this  is 
planning  and  design  because  consultants'  fees 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  what  the  mem- 
ber was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
government  trying  to  avoid  the  issue?  My 
friend  asked  a  legitimate  question  about— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  not  going  over  the 
vote  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  But  this  has  not  been 
raised. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  rule  that  this  has 
already  been  dealt  with.  I  am  ruling  that  it 
has  already  been  dealt  with. 

On  vote  910: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  proceeding  on 
another  matter  under  this  vote,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Minister  what  study  his  department 
has  given  to  the  problem  of  level  crossings 
and  if  it  has  considered  any  plan  for  the 
gradual  elimination  of  those  hazards— I  think 
everyone  will  agree  that  they  are  hazards. 
Not  all  of  them  are  on  roads  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  are,  and  the  information  I 
have  simply  from  reading  the  press,  I  agree 
that  is  my  only  source,  is  that  the  number  of 
them  is  increasing  in  the  province.  I  wonder 
if  the  Minister  could  give  us  any  information 
about  this  problem  and  about  any  plans  the 
department  may  have  to  cope  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  cannot  give  you  the 
answer  as  to  all  the  crossings  in  the  province, 
but  the  ones  on  King's  highways  are  decreas- 
ing and  I  happen  to  have  asked  the  question 
the  other  day  in  regard  to  our  system,  where 
GO-transit  is  going  to  run.  I  am  informed 
that  all  the  crossings  are  protected  on  that. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  high-speed  trains 
that  are  going  from  Toronto  to  Montreal. 
But  I  cannot  give  the  figures  as  to  the  other 
roads. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  does  the  Minister  mean 
by  "protected",  that  there  is  a  grade  separa- 
tion between  the  road  traffic  and  the  rail 
traffic?  ,  .:    . 


Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  There  are  wig- wags  or 
flashing  signals. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That,  of  course,  is  not  by 
any  means  complete  protection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  know  of  a  very  unfortunate  occur- 
rence in  Quebec  province  where  a  crossing 
was  protected  in  that  way  but  apparently 
someone  tampered  with  the  equipment  and 
there  was  an  extremely  serious  accident. 
What  I  am  ultimately  concerned  with  is  the 
elimination  of  these  crossings  altogether  by 
a  system  of  grade  separations.  I  believe  that 
the  federal  government  or  its  agencies  can 
be  charged  with  most  of  the  cost  of  elimi- 
nating a  level  crossing. 

I  think  the  railways  are  charged  with  a 
certain  percentage  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  charged  with  most  of  it,  provided  that 
the  board  of  transport  commissioners,  or 
whatever  it  is  now  called,  approves  of  the 
plan.  With  this  possibility  of  getting  a 
large  amount  of  federal  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  only 
have  protective  devices,  which  certainly  are 
desirable,  but  would  get  rid  of  these  level 
crossings  altogether. 

With  respect  to  the  GO-transit,  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  tracks  along  the 
lakeshore  have  for  a  long  time  not  only  been 
a  hazard  up  to  a  point,  but  they  have  been 
a  terrible  nuisance  to  motorists.  I  can  remem- 
ber myself  on  occasions  on  Lome  Park  road, 
waiting  for  10  to  15  minutes  while  trains 
went  by.    I  do  not  know  if  that  situation— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Our  trains  will  not  be 
that  slow. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  but  the  railways  have 
other  trains  that  are.  In  fact  I  think  they  even 
have  people  who  play  games  of  shunting  back 
and  forth  across  the  crossing.  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  not  only  a  hazard  in  congested  areas 
it  is  a  terrible  nuisance  to  motorists. 

Mr.  D.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  these  research  projects,  I  would 
like  to  determine  from  the  Minister  if  the 
economic  development  of  an  area  is  taken  into 
consideration  when  research  is  done  for  an  area 
in  the  eventual  planning  of  a  highay.  I  would 
like  to  relate  this,  not  in  particular  to  the 
proposed  causeway  across  Lake  Erie,  I  realize 
the  Minister  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer  had 
discussions  with  the  governor  of  Ohio  who,  it 
was  indicated,  was  doing  research  into  this 
problem.  I  am  concerned  with  the  southern 
counties  and  would  ask  the  Minister  if  any 
research  studies  are  being  undertaken  or  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  department  to  determine 
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whether  the  Ambassador  bridge  and  Detroit- 
Windsor  tunnel  are  going  to  be  adequate  in 
a  number  of  years  hence. 

This  question  has  been  raised  in  the  area 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  alternate 
crossing  into  this  heartland  of  the  United 
States  may  have  to  be  built.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  this  past  week,  and  this  sug- 
gestion has  been  mooted  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  a  bridge  further  down  the  Detroit 
River  near  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  be  erected. 
Just  in  the  past  few  days  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  which  is  going  to  approach 
the  Minister  with  this  question,  to  see  whether 
either  private  enterprise  or  the  department 
would  be  interested  in  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  and  causeway  crossing  in  this  area 
to  provide  access  into  Ohio,  the  southern  parts 
of  Michigan  and  the  central  United  States. 
I  just  wondered  if  the  department  has  under- 
taken or  will  undertake  any  studies  as  to  the 
economic  effect  of  this  new  route  and  an 
eventual  tie-in  with  Highway  401. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  answer  to  that  is 
"yes".  We  are  going  to  undertake  that.  When 
the  governor  of  Ohio  was  up  here  we  cer- 
tainly promised  him  no  money,  and  we  told 
him  very  plainly  that  we  had  no  money  to 
spend  on  that,  we  had  other  priorities  which 
were  much  advanced. 

But  they  want  the  information  which  we 
have  from  studies  made  in  the  area  to  which 
the  member  referred.  This  particular  vote  is 
responsible  for  carrying  out  research  in  en- 
gineering problems,  coordinating  all  research 
activities  of  the  department  and  projects  as- 
signed to  universities  under  a  joint  highway 
research  programme.  It  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  quality  control  work  pertaining 
to  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways, 
for  preparation  of  economical  designs  based 
on  materials  available,  for  material  sampling 
and  testing.  This  is  more  the  type  of  research 
involved  in  this  rather  than  just  the  study  to 
which  the  member  refers.  We  are  constantly 
reviewing  the  studies  of  the  highways  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  Paterson:  But  the  department  does  take 
into  account  the  economic  development  of  an 
area  in  its  research  policies?  Is  this  correct, 
or  are  these  factors  completely  disregarded? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  get  all  the  figures 
on  land  use  and  all  that  type  of  thing  from 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
then  we  can  tie  ours  in. 

Mr.  Paterson:  But  there  is  no  specific  study 
of  the  impact  on  the  economy  of  an  area 
from  the  introduction  of  a  super-highway  or 


new  highway  into  a  portion  of  our  province? 
Is  this  under  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  all  under  one 
feasibility  study  for  these  various  depart- 
ments, 

Mr.  Paterson:  Well,  when  this  delegation 
does  approach  the  hon.  Minister,  from  the 
municipality  of  Amherstburg,  to  discuss  the 
extension  southward  of  Highway  401  through 
this  municipality  and  on  into  the  southern 
part  of  Michigan  as  a  bypass  of  Detroit,  this 
will  be  given  some  consideration  by  the  de- 
partment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  The  member  can  be 
sure  that  the  delegation  will  get  the  most 
courteous  reception.  If  it  is  not  a  problem  we 
can  help  them  with  in  Highways,  we  will 
direct  them  to  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Paterson:  If  it  does  not,  I  will  come 
and  take  that  tie  back. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  This  may  not 
be  the  place  to  bring  this  up,  but  there  has 
been  so  much  stick-handling  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  avoid  answering  questions 
they  do  not  want  to  answer,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Deputy  Speaker  in  the  fair  way 
he  tries  to  give  us  a  break  over  here.  So  just 
to  protect  myself,  I  have  a  question  I  wanted 
to  bring  out  as  far  as  the  "Go-Go"  business 
is  concerned  but  I  was  told  by  the  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order:  We  will  let  you  go 
on  in  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No  sir,  just  a  moment.  In  my 
talk  yesterday  I  was  told  by  the  chair  that— 
and  it  is  in  Hansard— 

1  would  say  to  the  member  that  if 
you  think  there  should  he  some  studies 
made,  or  research  made,  for  some  areas 
insofar  as  dividing  moneys  that  were  spent 
on  Go-Go  in  Toronto,  you  must  bring  this 
up  under  the  research  vote. 

This  is  what  I  am  doing  now,  sir. 

I  am  taking  instruction  from  the  chair.  It 
says  in  Hansard  I  was  to  bring  this  matter  up, 
the  fair  apportionment  of  moneys  spent  on 
Go-Go,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  means  to  give 
the  rest  of  Ontario  the  same  deal.  The  chair 
ruled  I  was  to  bring  this  up  under  research, 
this  vote.  And  I  am  following  the  order  of  the 
chair.  Now  if  you  will  check  Hansard,  you 
will  find  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  give  you  an- 
other order. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Well  I  know  you  will. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  next  one  is  the  Go-Go 

one- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Well  can  I  talk  of  research 

and  study  under  Go-Go  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  transit  system  does  not 
come  under  vote  910. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  the  Chairman  is  100 
per  cent  right.  Who  am  I  to  believe?  The 
Chairman  or  do  I  believe  the  Deputy  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  let  you  speak  on  911 
as  long  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh  you  are  great,  all  right. 
Vote  910  agreed  to. 

On  vote  911: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  away  you  go. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  know  what  the  French 
translation  of  "Go-Go"  is;  it  means  "queer". 
So  you  are  a  Go-Go  government.  I  under- 
stand it  is  "fi-fi";  and  "fi-fi"  is  queer;  so  this 
Go-Go  government  is  a  queer  government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  will  not  take  too  long. 
All  I  want  to  get  across  is  the  point  that  you 
want  to  be  completely  fair.  And  I  know  this 
government  wants  to  be  fair  insofar  as  it  will 
serve  their  needs. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  that  you  have 
spent  $7.5  million  in  capital  on  the  Go-Go 
operation,  which  we  have  proven  I  think  was 
a  real  balloon.  The  then  Minister  of  High- 
ways thought  he  would  spend  public  moneys 
instead  of  going  to  the  CNR  to  have  them  use 
their  great  capital  to  do  this.  He  goes  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  to— as  I  have  mentioned 
before— to  protect  downtown  Toronto  real 
estate.  So  we  in  effect  spend  $4  per  head, 
about  $7.5  million;  or  in  the  city  of  Metro 
Toronto  we  spend  about  $4  per  head  of  On- 
tario money  to  give  to  the  people  of  the 
Metro  area. 

So  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to 
the  House,  that  to  be  completely  fair  and 
follow  through  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Robarts)  said  he  would  do,  give  the  same 
apportionment  to  the  rest  of  Ontario,  that  this 
would  amount  to  Owen  Sound  getting  a  cash 
sum  of  $75,000  for  their  transportation  losses, 
Hamilton  $1  million,  the  city  of  London  $1 
million,  St.  Thomas  $100,000  and  Guelph  I 
guess  about  $^00,000.   The  Minister  of  Muni- 


cipial    Affairs    would    give    Timmins    abou^ 
$200,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Oh  come  on.  Let  us  be 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  is  a  very  fair  man.  I  have  known  him 
all  my  life  and  he  must  realize  that  we  have 
taken  the  money  from  the  city  of  Timmins, 
which  you  have  not  got,  Mr.  Minister,  to  give 
the  golden  horseshoe  this  mobility  of  people 
in  their  rapid  transit.  You  have  given  Tim- 
mins' money  to  do  this.  Now,  for  you  to  go 
back  to  your  people  and  say  now  this  was 
right  to  give  them  this  without  giving  to 
Timmins,  I  do  not  think  you  would  tell  them 
that.   In  fact,  you  would  evade  this  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  are  not  suggesting 
I  am  dishonest,  are  you? 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  would  give  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Mines  in  Fort  William  up  there 
about  $500,000  to  do  the  same  job. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines). 
Go  down  and  talk  to  the  dominion  govern- 
ment- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  about  Go-Go,  sir. 
So  you  have  in  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the 
people  of  Toronto  $7.5  million  in  cash,  $2 
million  in  perpetuity  for  maintenance— that  is 
how  your  bill  read,  you  would  not  even  know 
that,  in  perpetuity.  And  in  the  bill  you  said 
you  would  give  $1.5  million,  now  you  have 
got  it  $2  million  this  year.  We  have  got  an- 
other half  million  dollars  we  did  not  even 
know  about.  And  for  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  as  smug  and  arrogant  as  he  can  be- 
Some  hon.  members:  Now,  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —he  has  not  got  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  get  up  and  say  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  province  get  like  treat- 
ment.   So  he  sits  there  and  he  smirks,  and  he 
has  not  got  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  say  what 
is  fair.    So  I  suggest  to  you  that  he  have  the 
courtesy  to  stand  up  and  say  what  is  fair  then. 
I  would  suggest  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  government- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  in  any  hurry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  then— I  know  the 
hour  is  late— I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister 
of  Highways  if  he  has  any  plans  to  do  any 
research  to  pay  the  transportation  losses  for 
—this  is  not  their  department,  I  guess  they 
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have  forgotten  Go-Go  anyway— but  does  the 
Minister  have  any  plans  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation losses  in  other  jurisdictions  in  this  prov- 
ince, sir,  or  are  we  just  going  to  look  after 
Toronto?    What  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Toronto  is  not  being  looked 
after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
fully  explained  the  answer  yesterday  and  I 
really  think  the  member  knows  that  this  is  an 
experiment.  As  I  told  him  yesterday,  just  as 
he  would  do  in  business,  we  took  the  area 
which  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  and  if 
this  thing  works  out,  certainly  it  is  going  to 
be  explored  and  extended  further,  whether  it 
is  in  this  way  or  some  other  way.  You  can  be 
sure  of  that.   This  is  the  way  we  want  to  start. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Once  we  get  some 
results  from  this. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  mind  at  all  if  it  is 
repetition.  I  am  talking  for  the  rest  of  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  do  not  like 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  911, 
I  understand  from  companies  in  my  riding 
of  Riverdale  that  representations  have  been 
made  for  a  station  to  be  located  on  the  GO- 
transit  system  at  De  Grassi  and  Queen  Street 
East,  where  the  line  cuts  across  on  a  north- 
easterly direction  directly  over  Queen  Street. 
There  is  at  present  an  old  CNR  station  at 
De  Grassi  Street  which  could  very  well  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

My  understanding  is  the  representations 
which  have  been  made  would  indicate  that 
from  that  area,  from  Lever  Brothers  plant  and 
other  plants  in  that  area,  that  GO-transit 
would  provide  a  very  valuable  service  in 
bringing  people  to  the  location  where  they 
work  and  disbursing  them  from  that  area. 
I  would  ask  the  Minister  whether  he  has 
received  these  representations,  whether  they 
have  been  given  consideration  and  whether 
it  is  intended  to  locate  a  station  on  the 
GO-transit  route  at  the  De  Grassi  Street 
station,  which  would  be  about  one-third  of 
the  distance  between  union  station  and  the 
Danforth  station? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  To  my  knowledge  we 
have  had  no  representations  from  there,  but 
our  advice  from  the  CNR,  who  own  the  track, 
was  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  put  a  station 
there  and  we  also  feel  that  the  TTC  can 
service  that  area. 


Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  this  could  conceivably  be  re- 
examined. I  understand  there  is  a  real  prob- 
lem with  a  train  of  this  kind  that  when  you 
stop  it  you  increase  cost.  It  is  an  expensive 
business  to  stop  and  start  it  up  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  the  fact  that  has  to 
be  considered  is  that  a  large  number  of  the 
people  coming  in  from  suburban  areas  actu- 
ally work  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  CNR  station  that  the  Hon.  member 
was  talking  about. 

Those  people  are  not  going  to  go  down  to 
union  station,  take  the  subway  up  to  Queen 
and  then  the  Queen  car  back  out  there.  If 
the  train  stopped  right  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  where  they  work,  they  could  prob- 
ably be  induced  to  take  GO-transit,  but  if 
they  have  to  go  all  the  way  down  to  union, 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  take  their  cars 
in.  This  I  think  is  the  other  side  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  have  any  figures,  I  have 
certainly  conducted  no  surveys  on  the  matter, 
but  I  suspect  there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  involved.  If  it  was  possible  at  all  to 
encourage  them  to  take  GO-transit,  it  would 
be  helpful  in  relieving  the  congestion  on 
streets  and  highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  an  operational 
problem,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  when  we 
get  in  operation,  we  will  look  at  these  things. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  illustrate  that 
there  is  more  than  a  grain  of  substance  and 
credibility  in  what  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey 
North  says,  I  should  like  to  ask  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  interest  shown  by  this  government 
in  transportation  problems  in  other  areas  of 
the  province,  what  representations  were  made 
to  the  board  of  transport  commissioners  by 
the  former  Minister  of  Highways,  by  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  by  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  by  the  Attorney  General,  by  this 
present  Minister,  in  opposition  to  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  taking  off  the  Dominion? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  GO-transit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  representations  were 
made  in  aid  of  those  municipalities  and  their 
transportation  problems? 

You  see  how  it  meets  with  complete 
silence?  Not  a  syllable  of  protest  was  made 
about  the  taking  off  of  that  train.  This  cuts 
the  raw  nerves. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  out  of  order. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  This 
matter  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury is  completely  out  of  order  in  vote  911. 
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This  vote  has  reference  to  acquistion  of  land, 
and  so  on,  for  GO-transit.  What  does  the 
CPR  have  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  understand  this  has  to 
do  with  railways.  Let  me  speak  to  the  point 
of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  understand  this  has  to  do 
with   railway  transportation, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  a  specific  item. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  railway  transportation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  what  is  it  going  to  be— 
helicopter?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  helicopter?  A 
flying  saucer,  perhaps?  Submarine? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  see  how  that  met  with 
silence? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to 
this— rapid  transit,  if  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways will  pardon  me  I  will  direct  my  question 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  Insofar  as 
the  bill  we  put  through  on  this  GO-transit 
commuter  system  is  concerned,  we  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  he  had  travelled  at  great 
length  with  his  people  in  the  United  States 
to  find  the  track  record  of  other  rapid  transit 
systems  in  various  cities— San  Francisco  and 
the  Boston  areas  you  were  probably  in. 

We  established  the  last  time  I  was  speak- 
ing on  this  the  fact  that  you  agreed  that  you 
knew  that  the  capital  cost  was  charged 
against  the  real  estate  affected  by  the  rapid 
transit  system  and  the  abutting  real  estate 
paid  the  whole  cost  for  it.  In  other  words, 
we  do  know  that  this  is  a  matter  you  found 
out  on  this  junket  of  yours  and  the  fact  was 
that  the  parallel  was  laid  that  we  would  have 
a  55-storey  Toronto-Dominion  bank  down 
here  which  is  vertical  transportation,  and  un- 
less they  can  get  the  people  up  to  that 
building  in  elevators,  the  building  is  no  good. 

So,  vertical  transportation  is  the  same  as 
horizontal  transportation,  bringing  people 
down  to  these  buildings  makes  them  have 
their  worth  and  so  the  essence  of  this  is 
that  people  who  benefit  by  it  should  be  paying 
for  it  as  they  are  in  other  jurisdictions. 

I  asked  you  this  the  other  night,  if  this 
is  not  what  you  found,  and  you  agreed  that 


this  was  the  way  that  the  capital  cost  was 
paid— they  were  charged  to  the  real  estate 
affected  by  it.  So  downtown  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto should  pay  the  whole  capital  cost  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  drag  people  down 
there  to  give  those  buildings  their  worth, 
and  the— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order:  The  member  for 
Grey  North— if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly, 
I  have  heard  this  same  speech  on  the  same 
thing  five  times  now— 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  will  probably  hear  it 
another  five  times! 

Mr.  Chairman:  —and  I  would  rule  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  repetition  upon  repeti- 
tion- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  a  question  that  I  want 
to  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Provincial  Treasurer? 
It  is  the  Minister  of  Highways  who  has  to 
answer,  not  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  I  will  ask  the  Minis- 
ter of  Highways.  It  is  established,  then,  that 
other  areas  get  their  capital  by  the  real  estate 
affected  by  it.  The  Minister  agrees  that  this 
is  right;  will  he  answer  why  he  does  not  give 
the  same  treatment  to  this  system? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  asked  the 
question  and  it  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  want  an  answer! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  please 
take  notice? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  kind  of  a  kangaroo 
court  is  this?  I  asked  a  question  and  I  want 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  already 
said  no.  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  sorry;  I  must  apologize 
to  the  Minister. 

I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
travels  and  the  studies  made  by  the  people— 
the  consultants— found  out  that  the  charges 
in  other  areas  were  charged  against  the  real 
estate  affected.  If  so,  why  is  the  same  treat- 
ment not  given  to  Ontario?  I  want  to  know 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Well,  the  research  found 
out  they  were  not  charged  to  real  estate  like 
that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  completely  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  And  the  Minister  said  that  the 
night  before  last  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  On  another  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman.  No  such  statement 
was  ever  made.  I  think  if  the  hon.  member  will 
read  Hansard  this  year  and  last  year,  he  will 
find  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Might  I  ask  a  question,  please? 
Do  I  understand  that  this  item  is  for  an 
investigation  into— 

Mr.  Chairman:  No;  it  is  vote  911  we  are 


Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  only  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land,  construction  of  stations  and 
purchase  of  equipment  for  GO-transit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  this  question:  What 
about  the  moneys  proposed  to  be  spent  by 
this  government  to  attempt  to  clear  up  the 
chaos  of  the  bus  situation  in  Sudbury?  What 
about  the  moneys  provided  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  There  is  no  vote  here 
for  that;  this  is  only  for  the  GO-transit  capital 
cost. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  only  for  the  metro- 
politan area  of  the  southern  fringe  of  this 
province,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  This  is  for  GO-transit. 

Mr.  Sopha:  So  there  is  a  bankruptcy  of 
money  for  studying  transportation  problems 
in  other  urban  centres. 

Some  hon.  members:  Out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  out  of  order  about  that? 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this:  Has  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  at  any  time, 
when  you  are  perhaps  having  a  kaflFee-klatsch 
or  something,  informed  you  about  the  chaos 
in  bus  transportation  in  the  city  of  Sudbury? 
Now  that  is  a  perfectly  proper  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Point  of  order. 
Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  this  strikes  the  wrong  nerve. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Surely,  if  this  ques- 
tion was  in  order  it  would  have  been  under 
vote  908;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  911. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  not  proper  to  ask  when 
they  are  spending  $1.6  million  on  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  what  studies  are  being  made  into 
bus  transportation  in  the  city  of  Sudbury? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  must  say,  what  a  cavalier 
manner  in  which  this  new  Minister  of  High- 
ways treats  this  House  when  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable question- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  Minister  is  going 
to  answer- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope! 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  certainly  plain,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  capital  for  GO-transit. 
There  is  $1  million  set  out  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment,  and  $600,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  land,  the  construction  of  stations  and  the 
signal  systems. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  how  about  some  GO- 
transit  for  Sudbury?  Why,  the  people  are  not 
even  served  with  a  proper  bus  system  to  take 
them  to  and  from  their  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the  member 
for  Sudbury  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  take  his  reply  back  to  my 
people.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  money 
available  for  the  study  of  the  grievous  prob- 
lems in  that  community. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  out  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  not  had  an  answer  as  ta 
whether  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
told  the  Minister  about  our  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  you  are  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Every  time  somebody  raises 
something  of  importance  here,  he  is  out  of 
order.    Out  of  order  every  time! 

If  you  stand  around  this  House  talking 
about  the  beauties  of  Lanark  county  as  a  place 
for  retirement,  you  are  in  order,  but  if  you 
raise  something  that  is  really  important  to  the 
people,  you  are  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Out  of  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  just  asking  a  reasonable 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  member  for 
Sudbury  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  goodness  graciousi 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  911. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  Minister  could  provide  us  with  a  break- 
down of  this  vote  as  to  the  amount  that  he 
anticipates  he  will  spend  on  the  various  func- 
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tions  listed  there  and,  more  particularly,  what 
stations  he  is  going  to  construct  or  reconstruct 
or  improve  and  approximately  what  he 
expects  to  spend  on  each  one  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  the  actual  figures  that  the  member  has 
asked  for,  but  the  $1  million  is  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  the  supply  of  coaches 
and  self-propelled  cars,  and  so  on,  and  the 
$600,000  is  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  stations  and  the  signal  systems. 

Now  as  to  the  ones  which  are  not  done,  I 
cannot  give  that  now,  but  I  can  get  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to 
receive  them  at  any  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  911, 
reverting  to  the  question  which  I  raised 
earlier  about  the  station  at  De  Grassi  Street. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  president  of 
Gorrel  Chain  and  the  president  of  Lever 
Brothers  and,  I  believe,  other  executives  of 
companies  in  that  area  have  written  to  the 
department  about  the  question  of  the  location 
of  a  station  at  De  Grassi  Street  and  Queen 
Street  east.  I  would  ask  the  Minister  if  in  due 
course  he  would  check  his  files  on  those  par- 
ticular requests  and  advise  myself  and  the 
member  for  Woodbine  whether  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  location  of  a  station  at 
that  place. 

In  addition  to  those  particular  companies, 
the  Dunlop  Tire  Company  is  very  close  by; 
the  Richard  Hearn  steam  generating  plant, 
the  Toronto  Iron  Works  and  any  number  of 
plants  are  located  in  that  area  in  the  arc  to 
the  east  of  the  Don  River  and  down  toward 
the  lakefront. 

I  would  think  that  with  a  feeder  bus  line 
through  that  area,  a  substantial  number  of 
people  would  use  the  commuter  service  from 
the  outlying  districts  running  out  through  as 
far  as  Pickering,  and  would  substantially  re- 
lieve the  trafiic  burden  on  the  highway  arter- 
ies coming  into  the  city.  I  would  ask  the 
Minister  if  he  would  in  due  course  take  that 


under    consideration    and    advise    me    of   the 
result  of  his  reconsideration  of  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  ask  this  question?    If 
the  city  of  Sudbury  requested  funds- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  is  out  of  order. 


Mr.  Sopha:  How  do  you  know  I 
order? 


am  out  of 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  tell  the  member  the 
city  of  Sudbury  has  nothing  to  do  with  this— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  I  put  the  question?  If 
the  city  of  Sudbury  requested  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  of  a 
bus  terminal,  which  it  has  not  got  because  it 
cannot  afford  it,  would  the  department  pro- 
vide the  funds? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  under  this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can 
say  is  we  would  take  it  under  consideration. 

Vote  911  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  the  committee  of 
supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  estimates  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.35  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Cobourg 
district  collegiate  institute,  Cobourg;  in  the 
west  gallery,  Cosburn  junior  high  school, 
Toronto;  and  in  both  the  east  and  west 
galleries,  John  Ross  Robertson  public  school, 
Toronto. 

Petitions.  -  ..  ,    - 

Presenting  reports  by   committees. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  EXPROPRIATION  PROCEDURES 
ACT,  1962-1963 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Expropriation  Procedures  Act,  1962-1963. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  requires  a 
disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the  expropriating 
authority's  appraisal  of  values  and  requires 
the  authority  to  offer  an  appraiser's  valuation. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick),  having  to  do 
with  a  reported  statement  of  the  development 
commissioner  of  the  city  of  Toronto  as  con- 
tained in  the  press,  I  have  consulted  with 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  (Mr. 
Randall)  and  the  following  is  the  answer  to 
the  question: 

The  Ontario  scheme  to  assist  homeowners 
of  advanced  years  on  limited  fixed  incomes 
who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of  compulsory 
acquisition  of  their  dwelling  by  a  public 
authority  to  purchase  suitable  alternative 
accommodation  without  financial  hardship 
was    outlined    in    some    detail    by    the    hon. 
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Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  in 
an  address  to  the  housing  conference  held 
on  Friday,  February  10,  1967,  at  the  Royal 
York  hotel,  Toronto. 

The  Minister's  comments  were  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  scheme  is  to  enable 
homeowners  of  advanced  years  on  limited 
incomes,  who  are  displaced  as  a  result  of 
compulsory  acquisition  of  their  dwelling 
by  a  public  authority  to  purchase  suitable 
alternative  accommodation  without  hard- 
ship. 

And  he  goes  on: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  this  scheme  is  available  only  to  elderly 
homeowner-occupants  of  limited  fixed  in- 
come. Other  bona  fide  homeowner-occu- 
pants whose  earning  potential  is  not  limited 
can  take  advantage  of  the  land-lease 
scheme  which  I  outlined  a  moment  ago. 

And  the  Minister  goes  on  in  his  statement: 

Having  found  suitable  alternative  accom- 
modation, the  value  of  the  dwelling  should 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  for  the  property  previously  owned, 
the  homeowner  may  apply  to  Ontario 
housing  corporation  to  purchase  the  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  located.  Ontario 
housing  corporation  will  then  value  the 
land  on  the  basis  of  current  market  values. 

Upon  purchase  of  the  land,  Ontario 
housing  corporation  will  enter  into  a  lease 
agreement  with  the  homeowner.  The  rental 
based  on  the  Ontario  housing  corporation 
valuation  of  the  land  will  be  established 
with  the  provision  that  payment  of  all  or 
part  of  such  land  rental  will  be  deferred. 
The  deferred  rental  with  interest  will  be- 
come a  charge  against  the  dwelling. 

Under  the  lease  agreement,  the  home- 
owner and  his  spouse  will,  during  their 
lifetime,  be  entitled  to  maintain  the  dwell- 
ing on  the  land  for  their  own  occupancy. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  surviving  partner 
or  the  prior  disposition  of  the  dwelling, 
the  lease  agreement  will  terminate  and  all 
deferred  rental  together  with  interest  will 
become  due  and  payable.  The  lessees  may 
at  any  time  during  the  term  of  the  lease 
elect  to  purchase  outright  the  lot  on  which 
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their  house  is  located  at  the  original 
agreed-upon  value  plus  deferred  charges  to 
the  date  of  purchase. 

That  is   the   policy  which  the   Minister  has 
declared  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Before  the  orders  cf  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Etobicoke  (Mr.  Braithwaite)  in  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Professor 
Finkelman,  chairman  of  the  labour  relations 
board,  I  advise  that  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Reed, 
the  alternate  chairman  of  the  board,  has  been 
appointed  as  the  new  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  ninth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  but  seven  short 
months  since  I  placed  before  this  House  the 
estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  yet 
in  that  relatively  short  period  there  have 
been  many  developments  which  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  estimates  with  which  I  will  ask 
you  to  deal  after  these  brief  comments. 

With  the  exception  of  the  item  which  we 
seek  for  the  introduction  of  the  legal  aid 
plan  in  Ontario,  the  estimates  appear  rela- 
tively modest  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
areas  of  government  responsibility  where  we 
are  engaged  in  substantial  expenditures  to 
provide  the  services  required  by  the  people  of 
this  province.  However,  while  many  of  the 
programmes  represented  by  these  estimates 
will  not  require  extensive  capital  outlay,  I 
believe  that  we  will  all  recognize,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  how  closely  these  matters  are  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  our  everyday  life. 

I  will  be  dealing  with  many  subjects  in 
which  I  will  have  an  obvious  bias,  but  this 
is  only  because  I  think  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  may  take  an  under- 
standable pride  in  the  forward  steps  that  are 
represented  by  the  services  which  these  esti- 
mates represent.  In  the  areas  where  we  are 
seeking  increased  support,  we  may  point  to 
services  that  are  exceptional  in  comparison 
with  any  other  jurisdiction  in  Canada. 

The  Ontario  law  reform  commission  is  the 
first  and  the  outstanding  agency  of  its  kind 
in  our  country  and  with  its  inception  two 
years  ago  has  led  to  its  being  the  pattern 
for  the  consideration  of  all  the  governments 


of  this  country,  including  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Ontario  centre  of  forensic  sciences  is 
foremost  in  its  field  in  Canada  and,  indeed, 
it  ranks  with  the  other  centres  of  its  kind 
throughout  the  world.  The  director  of  the 
centre  is  the  president  for  this  year  of  the 
international  association  of  forensic  sciences, 
which  is  representative  of  this  professional 
group  throughout  the  world. 

The  Ontario  probation  service  is  similarly 
the  most  extensive  in  Canada  and  has  been 
developed  with  the  support  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  its  present  stature  in  our  community. 

The  services  of  our  Ontario  pohce  college 
and  Ontario  fire  college  have  attracted  at- 
tendances from  representatives  of  many 
agencies  from  outside  our  own  province  and 
continue  to  expand  to  meet  our  increasing 
obligations  in  this  field. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  matters  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  detail  as  the  hon.  members  proceed  through 
our  estimates.  In  order  that  we  may  approach 
them  with  some  greater  degree  of  under- 
standing, may  I  review  very  briefly  some  of 
the  phases  of  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment which  may  be  represented  by  increases 
in  tlie  amounts  which  we  will  be  seeking  for 
the  continuation  of  our  work. 

The  Ontario  police  commission  has  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  responsibilities  which 
were  placed  upon  it  by  this  House  in  the 
amendments  to  The  Police  Act  over  the  past 
few  years.  In  seeking  provision  for  additional 
staffs,  we  are  reflecting  our  increased  participa- 
tion in  tlie  advising  of  municipal  police  forces 
and  in  the  consolidation  of  our  criminal  in- 
telligence services.  As  the  hon.  members  are 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  offered  last  fall  to 
assume  tlie  policing  responsibilities  in  over 
40  municipalities  in  the  province  where  law 
enforcement  was  provided  through  a  one-man 
police  force. 

This  was  a  voluntary  proposal  under  which 
a  municipality  could,  if  it  desired,  give  up  its 
one-man  police  force  and  have  his  respon- 
sibihties  assumed  by  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  force  with  the  only  obligation  on  the 
municipality  to  be  the  provision  of  a  bylaw 
enforcement  oflBcer  to  look  after  municipal 
matters  within  that  particular  purview.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  many  municipalities 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  and  these 
are  being  dealt  with  as  they  are  received  by 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  commission. 

In  furtherance  of  this  programme,  Mr. 
Chainiian,  we  presently  have  under  study  the 
two-   to   five-man  police   forces   so   that   we 
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inay  ascertain  the  most  acceptable  and  eflFec- 
tive  way  by  which  this  type  of  pohcing  may 
be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  force  and  such  amalgama- 
tions as  may  be  desirable  and  reasonable. 
The  study  is  being  carried  out  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ontario  police  commission 
in  cooperation  with  the  oflBcers  of  the  On- 
tario Provincial  Police  force  and  while  it  may 
take  some  further  time,  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  results  of  these  studies.  In  leav- 
ing this  subject,  I  would  note  that  over  the 
last  year  the  number  of  police  forces  with 
under  10  men  has  been  reduced  from  190 
to  183  which  again  reflects  the  progress  we 
are  making  in  the  development  of  efficient 
policing. 

We  have  continued  to  develop  the  crim- 
inal intelligence  services  which  are  available 
to  all  of  the  policing  authorities  within  our 
province  and  the  effectiveness,  I  think,  is 
shown  by  the  increased  participation  of  re- 
sponsible law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
criminal  intelhgence  services— Ontario,  which 
was  the  organization  introduced  by  the  com- 
mission to  deal  with  criminal  intelhgence,  was 
inaugurated  in  1965  with  the  membership  of 
18  of  the  leading  police  agencies  in  the  prov- 
ince, but  the  membership  has  now  been  in- 
creased to  21  with  meetings  being  held  every 
inonth  at  which  matters  relating  to  criminal 
intelligence  are  cleared  for  the  edification  and 
consideration  of  all  of  the  police  forces. 

We  have  also  noted  that  in  September,  the 
seminar  on  intelligence  services  which  we 
convened  at  the  Ontario  police  college  at- 
tracted representatives  from  29  law  enforce- 
ihent  agencies  as  compared  with  22  which 
were  represented  in  1965.  We  had  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Quebec  provincial  police 
force,  the  Montreal  pohce  force,  the  R.C.M.P., 
the  tri-services  intelligence  branch  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  customs  and  excise  depart- 
ment and  the  office  of  the  fire  marshal.  With 
the  addition  of  the  further  intelligence  officer 
provided  for  in  this  year's  estimates,  we  will 
continue  our  programme  of  providing  intelli- 
gence services  through  the  commission  to 
correlate,  disseminate  and  collect  all  of  that 
information  which  is  so  essential  and  desir- 
able for  the  informing  of  all  of  the  agencies 
having  a  common  interest  in  law  enforcement 
within  and  without  the  province. 

We  are  seeking  approval  for  a  further  11 
instructors  for  the  Ontario  police  college  in 
accordance  with  our  programme  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  pohce  college.  This 
alone  will  take  eight  instructors  who  are  pres- 
ently on  the  staff  of  that  college  and  through 


this  facility  we  will  be  obhgated  to  train 
approximately  400  recruits  through  a  12-week 
course  which  will  represent  4,800  student 
weeks  of  police  training. 

The  agreement  for  the  assumption  of  this 
responsibility  is  presently  under  review  with 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
favourably  accepted,  since  it  will  provide  a 
consolidated  and  uniform  approach  to  police 
training  which  will  then  include  the  largest 
force  in  the  province  outside  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  force. 

This  addition  will  enrich  not  only  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  college  but  also  the  dialogue 
which  will  then  exist  between  the  recruits 
from  this  exceedingly  important  and  efficient 
force  and  the  other  forces  throughout  the 
province. 

Three  instructors  will  also  be  sought  for  the 
Ontario  police  college  facility  at  Aylmer, 
where  9,939  student  weeks  of  training  were 
provided  as  compared  with  5,565  student 
weeks  in  1963.  Again,  there  is  the  continual 
increase  which  we  have  come  to  expect  and 
which  we  are  meeting  through  the  extension 
of  our  facilities.  We  have  a  capacity  at 
Aylmer  for  270  students  and  with  your  ap- 
proval, we  would  propose  extending  the  ac- 
commodation by  reconstruction  of  existing 
facilities  so  that  a  further  80  students  could 
be  accommodated  in  the  college.  This,  with 
the  additional  instructors,  will  permit  us  to 
increase  the  training  programme  to  provide 
40  weeks  of  operation  in  the  college  for  a  total 
of  14,000  student  weeks. 

This  will  assist  greatly  in  reducing  the  exist- 
ing backlog  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
as  applications  have  been  outstanding  in  some 
cases  for  up  to  one  year.  1,695  students  were 
accommodated  in  courses  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  1,303  in  the  previous  year  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  attendance  next  year 
will  exceed  2,000. 

All  of  this  training  presents  to  the  people 
of  this  province  a  more  efficient  constabulary 
with  career  opportunities  being  available  to 
the  young  men  who  wish  to  seek  an  appoint- 
ment in  a  police  force  within  the  province. 

I  will,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  deal  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force  in  detail 
as  I  review  the  increase  which  we  seek  for 
the  extension  of  the  services  provided  by  this 
force. 

To  move  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  crimi- 
nal law  responsibility  of  the  department,  I 
would  note  for  the  hon.  members  that  we 
again  seek  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
our  Crown  attorneys'  facilities  and  for 
special   prosecutions    and   appeals.     I   would 
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mention  that  in  all  of  the  special  prosecutions 
that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  investigations 
into  various  matters  over  the  last  year  we  have 
utilized  the  law  oflBcers  of  ovir  own  depart- 
ment and  have  not  had  to  resort  to  the  reten- 
tion of  outside  counsel. 

Thus,  the  special  prosecutions  relating  to 
the  inquiries  into  Windfall  and  Atlantic  Ac- 
ceptance have  been  dealt  with  by  our  own 
people  with  that  experience  and  information 
arising  from  the  prosecutions  being  assured 
and  available  for  all  of  the  governmental 
aspects  that  might  benefit  from  that  advice  in 
the  future.  At  the  same  time,  it  maintains  a 
closer  relationship  of  these  matters  with  the 
operations  in  the  offices  of  the  various  Crown 
attorneys  throughout  the  province. 

We  are  proposing  to  add  five  further  assist- 
ant Crown  attorneys  to  our  permanent  estab- 
lishment which  will  increase  it  to  91  with  an 
additional  14  Crown  attorneys  who  are  on 
fees.  The  hon.  members  will  note  the  addi- 
tional increase  of  $100,000,  which  is  sought 
with  respect  to  Crown  counsel  prosecutions 
and  I  would  mention  that  this  item  is  to 
provide  for  the  part-time  assistants  who  will 
be  necessary  in  any  event  but  who  have  pre- 
viously been  reimbursed  out  of  the  fees  of 
office.  We  feel  that  by  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  assistants  through  the  main 
office  of  the  department  we  will  derive  a 
better  understanding  of  the  use  that  is  being 
made  of  these  assistants  throughout  the  prov- 
ince and  that  this  will  permit  us  to  design  our 
services  for  the  future. 

I  would  also  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
will  shortly  be  developing  a  programme  for 
the  development  of  the  career  Crown  attorney 
with  the  appointment  of  facilities  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Crown  attorneys 
throughout  the  province.  We  have  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  Crown  attorneys  associa- 
tion for  many  years  in  various  matters  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  its  assistance  in 
producing  a  programme  that  will  develop 
the  close  relationship  which  is  desirable  be- 
tween all  of  the  Crown  attorneys  in  the  prov- 
ince as  well  as  permitting  them  to  participate 
in  any  programmes  which  we  may  bring  for- 
ward that  will  meet  their  particular  needs. 

This  project  is  in  its  formative  stages  but 
we  are  progressing  in  a  manner  that  leads  me 
to  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement to  this  Legislature  in  the  near 
future. 

While  I  am  dealing  with  the  main  law 
office  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  reference  to  the  office  of  the  senior 
Crown  counsel  where  we  are  developing  our 


legal  service  to  serve  in  what  we  feel  are  the 
best  interests  of  the  government. 

Over  the  last  year  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  providing  to  The  Department  of 
Education  a  legal  adviser  who,  while  he 
will  be  on  my  staflF,  will  be  located  with  The 
Department  of  Education  and  serving  them  in 
a  full-time  capacity  as  their  legal  adviser. 
Similarly,  we  have  been  able  to  provide  to 
The  Department  of  Health  a  legal  adviser 
who  has  been  given  special  responsibilities 
and  who  again  will  be  on  the  staff  of  The 
Attorney  General's  Department,  but  who  will 
be  on  a  full-time  appointment  with  The 
Department  of  Health  and  located  within 
their  organization. 

During  the  year  we  also  arranged  with  the 
chief  justice  of  Ontario  and  the  chief  justice 
of  the  high  court  to  provide  to  the  rules  com- 
mittee of  our  Supreme  Court  a  research 
director;  who  will  again  be  one  of  the  law 
officers  in  my  department,  but  who  will  work 
to  assist  in  the  revisions  of  our  rules  of  court. 

Here  again,  it  is  our  intention  that  while 
providing  the  best  service  possible  to  the 
departments,  we  will  be  able  to  retain  the 
experience  so  gained  in  our  government  serv- 
ice for  the  ultimate  development  and  benefit 
of  all. 

We  were  also  privileged  to  have  been  able 
to  assist  the  Hon.  I.  C.  Rand  in  the  conduct 
of  his  Royal  commission  inquiry  into  labour 
disputes  by  providing  counsel  to  his  commis- 
sion. The  experience  so  gained  we  hope  will 
be  invaluable  in  our  continued  dealings  on 
l^ehalf  of  the  Crown  with  labour  matters.  In 
this  area  then  we  report  progress  and  hope 
that  your  treatment  of  this  item  will  permit 
us  to  continue   our  expanding  services. 

In  the  area  relating  to  the  administration 
of  justice  division,  there  are  a  great  many 
aspects  with  which  I  know  all  my  learned 
friends  in  this  House  would  wish  to  deal  in 
great  detail  and  perhaps  they  may  be  per- 
mitted, Mr.  Chairman,  to  express  some  of 
their  constructive  comments  and  criticisms 
during  the  course  of  our  discussion  on  the 
detailed  estimates. 

We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  of  the  amount 
of  $2  million  which  has  been  designated  in 
the  estimates  for  the  legal  aid  plan  in  Ontario. 
It  has  been  virtually  impossible  to  make  any 
accurate  calculation  as  to  what  the  expendi- 
ture will  be  since  there  is  no  experience  in 
any  jurisdiction  that  can  be  applied  to  our 
problems  within  this  province.  We  have, 
therefore,  set  before  you  the  request  for 
this  amount  realizing  that  if  experience 
demonstrates  the  need  for  an  increase,  then 
we  will  be  provided  with   additional  funds 
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after  having  demonstrated  the  necessity  there- 
for. The  completion  of  the  regulations,  which 
is  necessary  before  introducing  the  plan  in 
Ontario,  is  almost  completed  and  over  the 
last  two  weeks  we  have  had  many  meetings 
and  discussions  with  the  representatives  of 
the  law  society  in  order  that  we  may  reach  a 
complete  agreement  upon  the  form  of  pro- 
cedure that  will  be  best  suited  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  hope  to  have  a  further  statement  to  make 
on  this  subject  in  the  near  future  and  assure 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  ensure  that  the  plan  will 
be  available  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I  have  been  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
with  the  introduction  of  legal  aid  there  may 
well  be  an  increased  demand  upon  not  only 
the  bench  but  also  upon  the  other  officers  of 
my  department  who  serve  the  courts.  My 
awareness  has  been  indicated  by  our  request 
to  this  House  that  we  make  provision  for 
additional  judges  in  both  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  county  court  and  within  my  estimates 
you  will  find  provision  for  an  additional  four 
magistrates  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  the 
further  assistance  which  we  will  provide  in 
the  Crown  attorney's  area.  I  would,  at  this 
time,  point  out  to  the  members  that  while 
we  have  provided  for  additional  staff  within 
the  estimates,  we  must  acknowledge  that  as 
we  have  no  way  of  estimating  the  exact  in- 
crease in  staff  that  might  be  necessary,  we 
felt  it  desirable  to  provide  the  increase  indi- 
cated on  the  understanding  that  as  the  work 
develops  and  the  need  is  demonstrated,  we 
will  request  such  further  assistance  in  the 
particular  areas  as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the 
administration  of  justice. 

There  are  two  specific  areas  related  to  the 
administration  of  justice  upon  which  I  would 
make  particular  comment  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  our  arrangement 
with  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  juvenile  and  family 
court. 

This  assumption  of  responsibility  was  com- 
pleted and  came  into  effect  as  of  August  1, 
1966  for  a  period  of  ten  years  during  which 
the  province  will  administer  the  court  and 
finance  it  subject  to  reimbursement  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  expenditures  thereon  being  recov- 
ered from  the  municipality.  The  estimates 
indicate  an  increase  in  the  amount  which  we 
vvill  be  seeking  from  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  for  this  purpose  and  I  would  also  point 


out  further  that  we  have  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  the  proba- 
tion services  to  this  court  with  an  attendant 
expenditure  for  these  34  ofiBcers  of  over 
$300,000.  This  is  in  line  with  our  policy,  Mr, 
Chairman,  of  providing  a  total  Ontario  pro- 
bation service  for  all  municipalities  and  all  of 
the  courts  in  Ontario. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  been 
most  cooperative  in  assisting  us  with  our 
plans  for  certain  refurbishing  of  the  building 
and  structure  of  the  court  and  since  August  1 
our  arrangements  are  well  advanced  to  do 
that  which  we  feel  may  be  desirable  in  refur- 
bishing these  surroundings.  These  modifica- 
tions which  relate  to  the  decoration,  ventila- 
tion and  other  aspects  of  the  building  are 
being  pursued  with  the  architects  including 
the  feasibility  of  the  installation  of  an  air- 
cooling  system.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
cooperation  and  guidance  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  through  the  Clarke  institute, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  staffing 
of  the  diagnostic  facilities  of  the  court  by 
well-qualified  psychiatric  and  psychology  spe- 
cialists. 

Thus,  these  professional  services  will  come 
from  the  department  and  institute  best  suited 
to  provide  them  while  the  expense  thereof 
will  be  borne  by  this  department  and  Metro- 
politan   Toronto. 

The  second  feature  of  this  division  about 
which  I  would  comment  is  the  Ontario  proba- 
tion service  where  we  are  once  again  asking 
that  provision  be  made  for  an  additional  20 
probation  officers  with  appropriate  clerical 
and  stenographic  help.  This  would  increase 
the  existing  complement  of  252  officers  to  an 
extent  that  would  assist  them  further  in  meet- 
ing the  increasing  case  loads  with  which  all 
probation  officers  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  this  area  seem  to  be  faced  at  the  present 
time.  Since  the  inception  of  the  probation 
service  in  1952,  this  Legislature  has  been 
most  ready  to  provide  the  necessary  financial 
support  to  enable  us  to  meet  this  obligation 
and  I  believe  that  this  support  is  recognized 
when  we  see  that  as  the  .services  become 
available,  they  are  immediately  seized  upon 
not  only  by  the  courts  but  by  other  agencies 
to  provide  the  information  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  properly  assess  and  deal  with  the 
needs  of  individuals  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  have  run  afoul  of  our  laws. 

There  was  an  increase  in  1966  of  the 
pre-sentence,  pre-release  and  social  history 
reports  to  9,860  from  the  9,412  that  were 
provided  iii  the  preceding  year.  The  number 
of  probationierSi  parolees  and  family  coun- 
selling   cases     show     similar    increases    and 
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demonstrate  the  desirability  of  continuing  to 
increase  the  number  of  officers  available  in 
this  area  of  our  responsibility. 

As  I  indicated  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  reconstituted  our  laboratory  as  the 
Ontario  centre  of  forensic  sciences,  this  is 
more  descriptive  of  the  detailed  scientific 
service  that  is  available  to  the  courts  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
province.  In  conjunction  with  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Ontario  centre,  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  medical  director  and  supervising 
pathologist,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Jaffe,  who  has 
undertaken  his  new  responsibilities  with  the 
department  in  the  area  of  pathology. 

As  members  are  aware,  we  have  throughout 
the  province  80  pathologists  who  are  associ- 
ated with  the  coroners  in  providing  the  post 
mortem  examinations  arising  during  a  coro- 
ner's investigation.  With  the  increasing  direc- 
tion of  law  enforcement  agencies  towards 
the  scientific  methods  in  crime  detection,  it 
becomes  increasingly  important  to  ensure  that 
all  of  the  facilities  of  the  centre  are  kept  in 
the  forefront  of  the  latest  methods,  and  it  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  seek  the  addition 
of  three  scientists  and  four  technicians.  These 
will  further  assist  us  in  coping  with  the  14 
per  cent  increase  in  cases  and  the  25  per 
cent  increase  in  examinations  that  have  been 
noted  in  the  centre  during  the  last  year.  This 
increase  reflects  the  efficiency  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  police  agencies  of  the  prov- 
ince and  also  the  coroner's  investigations 
throughout  the  province,  each  of  which  are 
directed  towards  the  resolution  of  criminal 
problems. 

The  Ontario  law  reform  commission  is  con- 
tinuing its  work  under  the  chairmanship  of 
H.  Allan  Leal,  who  was  appointed  chairman 
as  of  July  1,  1966.  I  think  it  is  fitting  that 
I  might  recite  to  the  members  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  commission  upon 
the  retirement  of  its  first  chairman,  the  hon- 
ourable J.  C.  McRuer: 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  law  re- 
form commission  desire  to  express  to  their 
first  chairman,  the  honourable  James  C. 
McRuer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  relinquish- 
ing that  office,  their  deep  respect,  abiding 
admiration  and  warm  appreciation. 

His  colleagues  acknowledge  with  sincere 
gratitude  his  stimulating  leadership  and  his 
understanding  and  cooperative  guidance  as 
their  presiding  officer.  The  initial  and  im- 
portant work  of  the  commission  bear  the 
clear  stamp  of  his  judicial  wisdom,  his 
scholarly  knowledge  of  the  law  and  appre- 
ciation of  basic  legal  principles,  his  original 
and  cultured  mind,  his  initiative  and  zeal 


for  progressive  reform,  his  patient  industry 
and  his  gentle  firmness. 

The  members  of  the  commission  record 
their  sense  of  privilege  in  having  served 
.  under  so  distinguished  and  learned  a  jurist 
and  so  fine  a  gentleman. 

I  have  recorded  that  resolution,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  wish  to  extend  my  own  appre- 
ciation to  the  honourable  J.  C.  McRuer  for 
having  undertaken  this  task  of  directing  the 
first  law  reform  commission  in  Canada.  The 
substantial  work  that  has  been  instituted  by 
the  commission  reflects  the  leadership  that 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  McRuer  and  I  know 
that  the  traditions  he  has  established  will  be 
carried  out  in  full  by  the  present  chairman, 
H.  Allan  Leal. 

The  commission  is  presently  carrying  out 
studies  relating  to  the  basis  of  compensation 
on  expropriation,  personal  property  security, 
mechanics  liens,  the  laws  of  evidence,  family 
law,  real  property  law,  the  law  of  condo- 
minium, exemptions  from  execution  and  the 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  arising  out 
of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

It  will  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all 
of  these  subjects  have  a  very  close  relationship 
with  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  many  of  our 
citizens  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
constructive  recommendations  that  I  know 
will  flow  from  these  studies.  As  I  have 
already  indicated  in  answer  to  a  question  in 
this  House,  there  are  several  of  these  areas 
where  I  expect  that  we  will  receive  reports 
and  recommendations  that  will  permit  a  legis- 
lative action  by  these  hon.  members  at  the 
present  session. 

The  increase  in  the  financial  provision  for 
the  Ontario  law  reform  commission  will  be 
devoted  primarily  to  the  studies  that  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  area  of  family  law 
and  the  area  of  real  property  law.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  amounts  are  utilized  in 
studies  that  are  carried  on  through  six  of  the 
universities  in  Ontario  on  our  behalf.  The 
commission  adopted  the  pohcy  upon  its  in- 
ception but  rather  than  establishing  parallel 
research  facilities  within  the  commission,  it 
should  avail  itself  of  the  advice  available 
through  the  various  universities  of  the  prov- 
ince and  thereby  not  only  provide  financial 
assistance  to  persons  studying  in  these  institu- 
tions, but  also  ensure  that  we  have  a  wide 
and  divergent  area  of  opinion  available  for  the 
law  reform  purposes  that  are  envisaged  in 
the  constitution  of  this  commission.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  research  projects  under 
way  in  the  Universities  of  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
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Queens,  Western  Ontario  and  York,  as  well 
as  at  the  Osgoode  Hall  law  school. 

One  last  area  of  responsibility  in  which  I 
know  all  of  the  hon.  members  are  inter- 
ested is  the  board  of  negotiation  which  has 
now  conducted  over  450  hearings  since  its 
establishment  in  1965.  In  the  year  1966,  the 
board  held  339  hearings  for  over  50  separate 
expropriation  projects.  The  significant  fea- 
ture is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  64  per  cent  of 
these  hearings  were  instrumental  in  leading 
to  a  settlement  between  the  owner  and  the 
expropriating  authority,  while  a  further  nine 
per  cent  of  these  cases  are  still  pending  and 
a  settlement  may  yet  be  brought  about  be- 
tween the  parties. 

While  no  system  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration may  be  perfect,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  degree  of  assistance  which  has  been  ex- 
tended in  the  negotiation  of  settlements  by 
the  board  of  arbitration,  has  made  it  a  most 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  department. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  the  valuable  time  of  this 
House  in  reviewing  some  of  the  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility within  my  department.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  us  will  recall  the  constructive 
criticism  I  have  received  on  occasion  because 
my  department  is  not  required,  in  law,  to 
submit  the  report  to  the  Legislature  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  presenting  some  detail  of  our 
operations. 

I  am  also  fully  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  may  be  many  questions  on  specific 
issues  which  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to 
eflFectively  answer  as  the  review  of  our  esti- 
mates continues;  I  will  not,  therefore,  tres- 
pass further  on  your  time  but  respectfully 
suggest  that  we  proceed  to  review  these  esti- 
mates in  detail. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  embark  on  a  discussion  of  the 
Attorney  General's  estimates  I  think  it  might 
be  particularly  interesting  to  note  the  sen- 
tence in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Attorney 
General's  remarks. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  he  is  a  most 
able  speaker.  He  speaks  quite  well.  He 
follows  his  text  and  just  puts  little  scribbles 
on  the  side. 

I  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the 
most  cooperation  we  have  received  out  of 
this  department  this  year.  We  enter  our  dis- 
cussion of  these  debates,  really  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  our  backs.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  discovery  on  the  government  side  of  the 


House  that  the  less  they  tell  the  Opposition, 
the  better  things  are  going  to  be  for  them. 

So  we  approach  these  estimates  today  with 
a  general  report  of  progress  and  we  hope 
to  do  better  in  the  future.  All  so  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  we  approach  these  estimates 
without  what  has  been  before  us  in  past 
years:  The  report  of  the  Ontario  police  com- 
mission which  always  provides  a  great  wealth 
of  statistics  and  information. 

That  is  not  here  today,  sir.  We  have  no 
idea  what  the  figures  are  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about:  How  many  more  police 
forces,  how  many  more  trained  men  there 
are,  the  total  number  of  policemen  in  Ontario, 
how  many  go  through  examinations  and 
courses  of  study  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  all  these 
things  except,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  stray 
references  that  we  get  sort  of  sprinkled 
through  the  Attorney  General's  18  page 
speech. 

In  addition,  we  usually  get,  by  the  time 
these  estimates  come  before  us,  the  report 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  We  have 
not  got  that  one  this  year  either,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  so  we  are  sort  of  fumbling  in  the 
dark.  We  know  that  there  is  more  money 
asked  for  and  we  know  that  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  are  doing  an  important  job, 
but  I  think  we  should  be  entitled  to  get  some 
of  the  information. 

In  addition  to  that  sir,  you  will  recall,  I 
am  sure,  that  some  two  years  ago  I  posed 
a  pretty  large  series  of  questions  to  The 
Attorney  General's  Department.  These 
evinced  a  considerable  amount  of  information, 
and  I  had  rather  hoped  that  this  kind  of 
information  would  be  forthcoming  in  the 
annual  review  of  the  affairs  of  this  depart- 
ment. But  unfortunately  again  it  seems  unless 
we  ask  specific  questions  we  are  not  going 
to  get  answers  that  are  of  general  interest  in 
these  matters  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

The  Attorney  General  deals— and  I  com- 
mend him  for  this— with  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  We  have  levelled  at  him  over  the  past 
years,  but  he  deals  with  them  only  on  the 
surface.  And  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  true  facts  lying 
behind  these  criticisms  and  our  ability  to  put 
forward  constructive  alternatives  is  very  sub- 
stantially hampered  because  we  do  not  have 
the  facts  and  the  figures  available  to  us. 

I  have  only  got  one  question,  I  think,  on 
the  order  paper  standing  in  my  name  at  the 
moment,  a  very  simple  one,  dealing  with 
Royal  commissions  and  asking  for  details  of 
expenditure,   but   it  has   sat   there   for  over 
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two  and  a  half  weeks  now  and  there  is  no 
answer  forthcoming.  So,  with  much  regret, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  government  has  decided  that  the 
less  information  they  arm  the  Opposition 
with  before  the  estimates  come  forward,  the 
better  it  is  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  me  to 
tell  him  that  the  answer  to  that  question  was 
prepared  some  days  ago  and  if  it  is  not  on 
the  table,  it  should  be  very  soon. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  if  the  Attorney  General  says  it,  it  must 
be  so,  but  here  we  are  on  March  3  and  the 
Attorney  General  has  introduced  his  esti- 
mates. I  would  have  liked  to  have  com- 
mented in  regard  to  that,  but  I  have  not  got 
the  information. 

Now  it  is  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cope 
with  this.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  getting 
a  number  of  senior  officials.  We  have  a  chief 
county  court  judge.  We  have  a  chief  Ontario 
magistrate  and  we  are  about  to  have  a  chief 
juvenile  and  family  court  judge. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  these 
gentlemen  report  to  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  their  respective 
fields,  as  they  should.  If  they  did  not  report, 
then  there  would  be  no  purpose  in  having 
them.  But  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
should  have  made  available  to  us  the  reports 
of  the  chief  county  court  judge,  the  reports 
of  the  chief  Ontario  magistrate  and  the 
reports  that  will  come  forward  from  the  chief 
judge  of  the  juvenile  and  family  court. 

Two  years  ago,  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  after  much  negotiation,  and  that 
is  the  only  way  I  can  describe  it,  several 
plione  calls  and  several  letters  and  so  on,  the 
Attorney  General  finally  did  make  available 
to  me  a  copy  of  the  chief  magistrate's  report. 
When  I  stood  up  and  made  comments  on  it 
and  directed  some  criticism,  I  think  my  friend 
became  somewhat  hurt,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  so  kind  as  to  make  avail- 
able the  report  to  me,  and  then  out  of  report, 
I  was  criticizing  him. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  it,  that  is 
our  job  here.  Our  job  here  is  to  examine 
carefully  all  the  information  that  we  can 
gamer  about  the  affairs  of  government, 
examine  it  carefully  and  present  constructive 
criticism   in  relation  to  it. 

Well  sir,  last  year  I  tried  to  get  that 
report  again  and  it  was  not  available  to  me 
and    I    do    not    know    why    I    had    so    much 


trouble  two  years  ago  in  trying  to  get  it. 
Certainly  the  chief  magistrate  would  not 
make  it  available  to  me.  Last  year  there  was 
a  complete  and  blanket  denial  it  was  not 
made  available  to  me,  and  this  year  whatever 
the  state  of  the  magistrates'  courts  is  insofar 
as  is  reported  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  again  we  are  left  in  the 
dark  because  this  report  is  not  made  available 
to  us. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not 
made  available  to  us  because  the  government 
is  not  prepared  to  face  the  kind  of  criticism 
that  obviously  will  be  directed  towards  them 
in  the  event  that  we  could  see  it.  It  think 
it  should  be  important  when  we  are  reviewing 
what  to  my  mind  are  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant series  of  estimates  in  this  whole  province, 
that  deal  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
that  there  should  be  made  available  to  the 
members  of  the  Opposition  as  complete  infor- 
mation as  there  is  available. 

What  is  the  state  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  county  courts  of  the  province 
of  Ontario?  How  many  cases  are  there  pend- 
ing? Are  the  court  room  facilities  adequate, 
and  so  on?  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate we  do  not  have  available  a  vast  civil 
service  at  our  beck  and  call  who  can  gather 
this  information  together.  We  have  to  gamer 
it  by  bits  and  pieces  out  of  the  newspapers 
and  out  of  individual  complaints.  I  would 
have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time 
has  come  now  when  government  should  say, 
"This  is  the  story.  We  are  trying  to  do  a 
good  job."  I  guess  this  is  what  they  say— "but 
here  is  the  story,  this  is  the  factual  situation 
and  this  is  what  we  have  to  face."  Instead  of 
that,  we  get  these  broad  generalizations  with 
a  complete  denial  of  information  to  the  Op- 
position in  order  to  allow  us  to  do  our  job 
properly. 

I  say,  sir,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  I  can 
muster  on  this  important  point,  that  the  fact 
that  the  government  sits  back  and  will  not 
allow  us  access  to  reports,  to  files  dealing  with 
public  matters,  is  part  of  a  design  to  make 
sure  that  no  one  really  knows  what  is  going 
on  in  these  various  fields.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment should  be  very  seriously  condemned  in 
relation  to  this  matter. 

Now  I  was  somewhat  amused,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  really  the  word,  about  the 
Attorney  General's  suggestions  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  new  and  imaginative  pro- 
gramme affecting  the  laws  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  this  session  of  the  Legislatm-e.  This 
morning  is  Friday,  March  3,  and  the  hour  is 
11.25.  We  have  been  in  session  since  January 
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25,  and  other  than  the  deposit  insurance  bill, 
the  government  has  neglected  to  place  on  the 
order  paper  any  substantial  legislation  of  im- 
portance. 

Is  this  the  Go-Go  government  that  we  have 
been  hearing  about,  Mr.  Chairman?  Is  this 
the  government  that  believes  in  reform?  Is 
this  the  government  that  really  intends  to  do 
anything,  or  are  w^e  just  going  through  the 
motions  so  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any 
programme  of  legislation  because  the  govern- 
ment has  not  made  up  its  mind  about  what  to 
do? 

Well  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample of  lack  of  planning  and  lack  of  pro- 
gramming and  lack  of  real  desire  to  reform 
the  law  is  the  absence  of  important  legislation 
coming  from  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 
There  is  none.  The  only  thing  really  that  he 
has  done  that  has  caused  any  discussion,  or 
might  be  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration, 
was  the  fascinating  notice  of  motion  that  he 
put  on  the  order  paper  in  regard  to  trading 
stamps  and  certainly  it  takes  no  genius  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  flying  a  kite. 

It  seems  strange,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me,  that 
the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown  should  be 
put  into  the  position  where  he  flies  a  kite  by 
putting  a  notice  on  the  order  paper.  I  would 
predict,  sir,  that  we  will  never  see  any  legis- 
lation dealing  with  trading  stamps  in  the  form 
that  this  notice  of  motion  indicates. 

I  would  think,  sir,  that  when  the  Attorney 
General  takes  the  important  step  of  putting 
the  notice  of  motion  on  the  order  paper,  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  believe  that 
he  does  so  with  all  the  majesty  of  his  oflBce 
attached  to  it,  with  serious  intent,  not  with 
political  kite-flying  intent,  and  he  does  so  as 
part  of  a  government  programme  to  embark 
upon  a  particular  type  of  law  reform.  I  say 
that  not  only  in  the  light  of  this  one  partciular 
example,  but  more  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  on  March  3  at  11.27  a.m.,  we  have 
no  substantial  legal  legislation  before  us  that 
the  government  again  stands  condemned  and 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General  contained 
in  this  18-page  presentation  that  he  made, 
ring  very  hollowly  throughout  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

We  must  wonder,  really,  where  is  the  vim 
and  vigour  in  this  great  Go-Go  government 
and  we  wonder  if  they  are  not  really  gone- 
gone,  because  there  is  not  any  programme  at 
all  of  important  or  worthwhile  legislation 
available  to  us. 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  deal  a  little  more  speci- 
fically with  some  of  the  items  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  talked  about.  He  talked  about  the 


Ontario  probation  service  and  I  think  the 
steps  that  are  now  being  taken  are  most 
worthwhile  in  relation  to  this.  But  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  and  it  occurred  to  me  cer- 
tainly as  I  was  going  through  some  of  the 
debates  of  previous  years  and  going  through 
the  estimates,  that  surely  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  some  coordination  of  efforts  at 
this  time  within  government. 

In  the  probation  service  there  is  certainly 
an  overlapping  with  the  job  done  by  the 
federal  jurisdiction  and  there  certainly  is  a 
concern  with  what  is  being  done  in  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  Now, 
sir,  we  have  suggested  over  a  long  period  of 
time  that  The  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions, being  an  integral  part  of  our  whole 
system  of  the  administration  of  justice,  should 
be  brought  within  single  control  of  the  law 
officers'  department  of  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Interestingly  enough— I  went  through  the 
estimates  and  began  to  prepare  some  notes 
on  some  of  the  remarks  I  was  going  to  make 
this  morning— well,  there  has  been  a  lopping 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree), 
of  two  or  three  subdepartments  of  the 
Attorney  General.  There  has  been  no  real 
coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  department 
insofar  as  bringing  under  control  matters  that 
inter-relate. 

We  have  suggested— and  very  elaborately 
over  the  past  several  years— a  reasonable 
division  of  this  kind  of  responsibility,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  progress  being  made  at 
all  in  this  direction.  There  is  still  the  inter- 
mingling of  the  police  and  the  judicial  power; 
there  should  be  a  separation  in  that  and 
surely  the  Attorney  General  could  divide  his 
department  into  two  branches  and  separate 
those  two  powers,  because  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  agree  with  me  that  those  two  branches 
of  law  cannot  continue  to  be  intermingled 
and  produce  the  best  results. 

In  addition,  when  he  gets  into  Ontario  pro- 
bation services,  certainly  he  is  straying  into 
the  field  of  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman),  and  I 
say,  sir,  it  seems  most  obvious  that  the  depart- 
ment presently  administered  by  the  hon. 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  those  institutions  has 
much  closer  affinity  to  the  whole  question  of 
law  and  order  in  the  province  of  Ontario  than 
anywhere  else,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
should  any  longer  stand  on  its  ovm.  I  think 
it  should  be  brought  in  within  this  depart- 
ment and  looked  after  by  the  same  people 
who  are  responsible  for  law  and  order  and 
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care  and  treatment  of  offenders,  and  so  on. 
I  think  this  should  be  all  part  of  the  whole. 
But  there  is  no  real  Go-Go  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  this  government  and  we  are  not  even 
getting  any  comments  in  relation  to  this 
kind  of  suggestion  that  has  been  put  forward 
several  times  already. 

I  referred  briefly  a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Ontario  pohce  commission  and  I 
say  we  are  working  in  the  dark,  insofar  as 
progress  has  been  made  about  consolidating 
police  forces.  The  Attorney  General  touches 
on  a  few  of  the  highlights,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  many  consolidations  have  been 
effected.  He  talks  about  some  announcement 
that  was  made  in  the  fall  and  I  think  his 
words  were  "as  the  members  well  know,  in 
the  fair  something  happened.  This  is  not 
l)efore  us  at  this  time. 

There  are  still  a  great  number  of  one-man 
forces;  there  are  still  a  great  number  of 
two-  to  five-men  forces;  there  are  still  a 
great  number  of  forces,  I  think  if  the  figures 
come  to  me  quickly,  under  10  men.  There 
are  statements  on  the  record  already  that  no 
force  under  10  men— in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General's  advisers— the  police  com- 
mission said  it  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years— is  a  fully  competent  force. 

What  progress  have  we  made  along  these 
lines— and  the  Attorney  General  skims  over 
the  highlights.  There  was  a  serious  police 
problem  in  the  city  of  Pembroke  which  we 
discussed  during  the  estimates  last  year.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  we  would  have  heard 
something  about  that;  I  would  have  hoped 
that  we  would  have  been  told  how  that  prob- 
lem was  resolved,  because  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem  where  one  body  responsible  for 
police  says  that  they  are  going  to  pay  them 
a  larger  salary  and  another  body  responsible 
for  raising  the  money  says  that  they  cannot 
afford  it.  I  would  like  to  know  what  was 
done  about  that,  what  the  role  of  govern- 
ment was  in  relation  to  that  matter  and  how 
the  problem  was  finally  resolved. 

This  is  part  of  tlie  very  serious  problem 
that  we  face  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  that  is  our  ability  to  carry  on  the 
important  functions  of  municipalities. 

The  province  nibbles  in  some  directions  at 
it,  but  the  municipal  costs  are  going  up  and 
up.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  blame  the 
council  at  Pembroke  for  this  problem,  but 
surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  must 
have  realized  by  now  that  their  role  in 
important  matters  like  the  administration  of 
justice  has  to  be  extended  not  only  in  an 
advisory  and  supervisory  sense,  but  in  a 
financial  sense.  m 


I  would  think  that  it  makes  abundant  good 
sense  as  we  are  moving  to  better  trained 
policemen,  that  the  province  should  take  over 
more  and  more  of  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  I  see  no  real  indication  of 
that  in  what  the  Attorney  General  has  put 
before  us  this  afternoon.  It  is  a  very  serious, 
burden  on  municipalities  to  properly  police 
themselves  when  they  have  such  great  diflS- 
culty  in  raising  money  for  all  the  purposes 
that  municipalities  have. 

Now  where  is  the  answer?  When  we  get 
to  education,  there  is  another  aspect  of  it; 
when  we  get  to  municipal  affairs  there  is 
another  aspect.  But  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  such  an  obviously  prov- 
incial expenditure,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would 
have  thought  that  this  government,  so 
advanced  in  its  thinking,  would  have  realized 
that  this  should  be  one  of  their  prime  respon- 
sibilities, but  there  is  no  indication  of  import- 
ant thinking  along  these  lines. 

Well,  having  dealt  with  the  police,  I  think 
a  remark  or  two  in  relation  to  magistrates' 
courts  is  important.  The  court  room  where 
magistrates  sit  that  is  most  familiar  to  me 
is  in  the  old  city  hall  in  Toronto.  Now,  those 
facilities  certainly  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
I  would  think  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
time  has  come  where,  in  concerning  itself 
with  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
methods  have  to  be  worked  out  whereby 
reasonable  facilities  are  going  to  be  provided 
in  those  most  important  of  all  courts,  the 
magistrates'  courts. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto,  in  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  we  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  facility.  They  are  still  over- 
crowded. They  are  bad.  The  case  load  of 
magistrates  there  is  such  that  it  makes  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  reasonable  time  to 
be  given  to  all  the  cases  that  come  before  it. 

Hopefully,  with  the  system  of  legal  aid 
and  proper  representation  being  made  avail- 
able to  people  who  appear  before  magistrates, 
there  are  going  to  be  further  and  better 
hearings.  But  what  are  we  doing  about  the 
facilities?  I  do  not  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  need  to  mention  any  more  than  the 
problem  that  exists  in  the  city  of  London. 
This  concerned  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts)  a  year  ago  when  we  talked  about  it, 
but  the  court  room  facilities  in  the  city  of 
London— the  power  capital  of  Ontario  at  the 
moment— are  a  disgrace  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  a  disgrace  to  any  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  that  believes  in  the  import- 
ance of  law  enforcement.  Now,  sir,  we  have 
complaints  made  year  after  year,  but  the 
impasse  is  still  diere.    The  chief  judge— 
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Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  If  I  may 
inform  my  hon.  friend,  the  county  and  city 
have  been  meeting  recently  and  plans  are 
on  the  way  to  build  a  new  court  house. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  I  suppose  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Legislature  have  finally  been 
getting  through  and  the  annual  criticisms  of 
chief  justice  Gale  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  have  had  some  effect.  Well,  I 
will  not  bother  then  to  read  them,  but  he 
was  at  his  vitriolic  best  in  his  last  remarks 
about  the  court  room  in  the  city  of  London. 

My  friend  from  London  brings  this  informa- 
tion to  us— could  he  tell  us  who  is  paying  for 
it?  Who  is  paying  for  the  court  room?  Well, 
he  is  not  quite  so  quick  to  come  to  his  feet 
at  the  moment.  I  wonder,  Mr,  Chairman,  if 
we  have  not  just  discovered  something?  Is 
there  a  new  system  being  inaugurated  that 
is  going  to  start  in  London  where  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  going  to  pay  all  the  cost 
of  the  new  court  room? 

Mr.  White:  I  do  not  know  the  details  of 
existing   financial   arrangements,   but   I   do- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  White:  —Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
has  been  asked  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
it.  I  can  only  say  that  the  financial  arrange- 
ments would  be  in  no  way  extraordinary.  The 
city  and  county  are  paying  for  it  just  as 
municipalities  everywhere  in  southern  Ontario 
pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  kind  of  question  I  do  not 
think  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South  to  answer  so  I  am  going 
to  specifically  ask  the  Attorney  General  when 
he  gets  an  opportunity  to  get  back  into  this 
debate  what  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  build  new  court  facilities  in  the  city  of 
London. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  thought  you  would  be 
happy  knowing  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  yes.  But  I  want  to  go  a 
little  further  now,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  are 
the  financial  arrangements,  and  if  they  differ 
from  financial  arrangements,  let  us  say,  inso- 
far as  building  a  new  court  house  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  depar- 
ture from  the  previously  existing  plan  of 
building  court  houses?  I  think  this  might 
make  an  interesting  little  inquiry. 

The  Ontario  police  college,  no  one  can 
argue  at  all,  is  performing  a  very  important 
function  in  tjie  province  of  Ontario.  In  the 
absence  of  t|ie  report  on  the  Ontario  police 


commission  we  do  not  know  how  many  police- 
men are  trained  in  relation  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  policemen  in  Ontario;  we  do  not  know 
how  many  policemen  are  promoted,  are  given 
(lualifying  exams.  I  suppose  that  the  ratio 
of  this  is  moving  up,  but  how  quickly  is  it 
moving  up?  We  have  not  got  that  informa- 
tion available  to  us. 

Certainly  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
there  should  be  no  policemen  in  Ontario 
doing  police  duties  who  are  not  adequately 
trained.  I  think  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
and  believe  that  the  police  will  be  sufficiently 
well  paid,  that  this  is  going  to  be  an  import- 
ant career  in  this  province  and  it  is  going 
to  attract  people  of  the  highest  calibre.  We 
have  people  of  the  highest  calibre,  and 
unless  the  salary  is  good  enough  to  attract 
people  of  the  highest  cahbre,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  the  kind  of  policing  we  want 
and  we  need.  But  there  is  no  indication  of 
this  either,  Mr.  Chairman,  This  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  that  we  in  the  Opposition  must 
labour  under,  and  this  difficulty  increases. 

I  would  like  to  hear  in  some  detail  from 
the  Attorney  General,  how  the  salary  struc- 
ture in  police  forces  relates  to  what  it  was 
a  year  ago;  and  the  educational  qualifications 
of  new  young  men  who  are  coming  into  the 
police  forces— is  that  rising  or  falling?— the 
opportunities  for  advancement  and  promo- 
tion and  that  sort  of  thing.  This  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  dealing  with  this  whole  problem. 

Before  I  leave  the  question  of  police  train- 
ing and  so  on,  I  think  that  we  might  have 
some  observations  about  the  method  of  select^- 
ing  police  officers  as  distinct  from  pohce 
privates.  There  have  been  systems  of  en- 
couragement for  producing  an  officer  class 
particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have 
talked  about  this  before. 

It  is  somewhat  startling,  I  will  not  say 
shocking,  but  certainly  it  is  surprising  to  read 
that  in  the  police  force  in  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  I  think  there  are 
presently  on  strength  only  two  people  with 
university  education.  One  is  the  chief  of  the 
women's  bureau  of  that  police  force  and  the 
other  is  one  of  the  other  officials  of  that 
department. 

I  would  think  that  policing  being  as 
complicated  as  it  is,  that  some  method  has  to 
be  arrived  at  where  we  encourage  our  young 
people  with  good  training  to  enter  that  serv- 
ice; and  obviously  we  are  not  doing  it  when 
the  largest  pohce  force  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— the  second  largest  one— that  of  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  has  in 
its  strength  of  some  4,000  only  two  people 
who  have  university  degrees. 
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Now  insofar  as  Crown  attorneys  and  so  on 
are  concerned,  1  think  the  expansion  there  is 
commendable,  but  I  cannot  help  but  remind 
myself  of  some  of  the  gaps.  I  pointed  one 
out  last  year  on  July  7.  I  was  asking  the 
Attorney  General  about  what  was  happening 
in  Nipissing.  Let  me  just  refresh  my  memory 
and  his  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  the  district  of  Nipissing  there  is  no 
full  time  magistrate;  there  are  two  part 
time  magistrates— magistrate  Nadeau  and 
magistrate  Gould.  In  addition  to  that,  sir, 
there  is  no  full  time  juvenile  and  family 
court  judge.  Judge  Wallace  is  a  juvenile 
and  family  court  judge. 

Now  two  points  emerge  from  these 
simple  facts,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  think 
that  the  district  of  Nipissing  is  suflBciently 
large  and  important  to  have  a  full  time 
magistrate  and  not  two  part  time  magis- 
trates. The  second  point  is  the  quite  serious 
complaint  that  judge  Wallace  who  sits  as 
the  juvenile  and  family  court  judge  also 
practises  as  a  lawyer  and  frequently  prac- 
tises in  magistrate's  court. 

I  think  this  indicates,  obviously,  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  conflict  of  interest. 
I  would  think  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  look  into  this  situation  immediately 
and  make  other  arrangements. 

Well  then  the  discussion  went  on,  and  the 
Attorney  General  undertook  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  and  his  exact  words  were— no 
he  even  went  further,  he  said:  "I  thought  the 
city  of  North  Bay  had  a  full  time  magistrate." 
Then  the  Attorney  General  said  he  would 
check  it;  and  then  finally  it  was  left  that  he 
would  check  it  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

I  am  advised  that  today  the  situation  is  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Now  one  would 
think  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  it  is  important  that  where 
we  have  established  magistrates'  courts  in 
large  centres  in  the  province  of  Ontario  we 
have  full  time  magistrates  sitting;  we  have 
proper  court  facilities,  with  properly  trained 
people  on  the  bench. 

I  cannot  help  but  think,  sir,  as  I  noted  the 
despatch  from  Ottawa  that  the  salaries  of 
Supreme  Court  judges  and  county  court  judges 
have  been  substantially  increased  by  federal 
action  just  a  week  or  two  ago,  that  one  of 
the  serious  difficulties  we  have  in  this  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  that  we  do  not  pay  our 
magistrates  enough  money.  Now  the  magis- 
trates' salary  in  the  broad  picture  of  those 
persons  charged  with  administering  justice 
are  very  low  on  the  totem  pole.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  this  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  how 


important  the  job  of  magistrate  is  in  this  prov- 
ince or  the  number  of  people  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal;  but  I  renew  my  plea  to  the 
government  that  magistrates  have  to  be  given 
salaries  that  will  attract  bright  young  men 
of  proper  background  and  proper  legal  train- 
ing to  take  on  those  positions. 

At  present  salaries  it  is  quite  ridiculous. 
We  have  good  magistrates  and  dedicated 
magistrates,  many  of  whom  are  able  to  carr>' 
on  on  the  basis  of  the  meagre  salaries  they 
are  getting.  But  by  and  large  we  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  ability  to  renew  the  best  type  of 
appointments  and  the  ability  to  attract  to  the 
job  of  magistrate  bright  young  men,  who 
might  be  attracted  if  the  salary  was  in  a 
higher  range. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  At- 
torney General  for  his  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  sent  to  The  Department 
of  Health  a  full  time  legal  advisor  and  also  to 
The  Department  of  Education.  At  long  last, 
I  would  say,  we  are  making  some  progress 
to  the  theory  put  forward  by  my  colleague 
from  Sudbury  and  myself  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  all  of  the  law  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  that  we  should  not  have 
a  myriad  of  independent  little  legal  empires 
spread  throughout  all  of  the  departments.  I 
suppose  he  has  trouble  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues who  have  these  independent  little 
legal  empires  and  they  are  reluctant  to  give 
them  up;  and  where  in  highways  for  instance, 
you  have  six  or  eight  or  ten  lawyers.  The 
gentleman  sitting  beside  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  a  tidy  little  legal  department  in 
Municipal  Affairs.  I  would  suspect  that  he 
has  three;  these  gentlemen  would  be  reluc- 
tant- 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  And  me  makes  four. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  and  my  learned  friend 
from  Timmins  makes  the  fourth  one. 

I  would  suspect  that  some  of  these  gentle- 
men are  reluctant  to  hand  over  to  the  tender 
care  of  the  Attorney  General  the  responsibility 
for  supervising  these  people;  but  I  would 
think,  sir,  that  this  should  be  government 
policy.  I  would  think  that  as  we  are  begin- 
ning to  break  new  ground  in  this,  that  there 
should  be  a  positive  statement  that  the  super- 
vision and  control  and  direction  of  all  of  the 
legal  advice  in  the  province  of  Ontario  comes 
under  the  Attorney  General. 

While  it  may  annoy  or  embarrass  or  bother 
some  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Cabinet 
benches,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  test.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  better  legal  advice 
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would  and  should  be  given  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  if  the  legal  advisors  were  under  the 
control  of  one  man— and  it  can  only  be  the 
Attorney  General— and  they  were  rotated 
from  time  to  time.  The  person  you  sent  to 
The  Department  of  Health  could  in  a  year  or 
two  go  to  Municipal  Affairs  and  help  my 
learned  friend  from  Timmins  with  his  prob- 
lems—and he  needs  a  lot  of  help  with  his 
problems,  believe  me— and  the  person  you 
have  sent  into  education  could  move  into  one 
of  the  other  departments  and  be  of  very  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Does  the  member  want 
to  argue  the  point? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes,  does  the  Minister  want 
to  get  into  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Is  the  member  suggest- 
ing, or  am  I  to  accept  that  he  is  passing  dis- 
paraging remarks  about  the  ability  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Yates,  the  chief  legal  counsel  in  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  who  has 
been  involved  in  municipal  administration  at 
the  legal  level  for  the  last  35  years,  a  former 
member  of  the  Ontario  municipal  board?  The 
member  had  better  look  over  his  situation 
again! 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  thank  the  Minister  for 
the  pause,  I  was  getting  a  little  dry  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  have  another  drink  of 
water.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister  knows  full 
well  that  is  not  what  I  was  suggesting.  I  was 
suggesting  that  it  is  bad  for  the  system  of 
government  that  we  have  in  Ontario,  when 
each  department  is  able  to  establish  its  own 
little  legal  empire. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  control  of  all  legal 
advice  should  be  under  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  Attorney  General.  And 
this  does  not  reflect  at  all  on  C.  W.  Yates  or 
any  other  of  the  15  or  20  lawyers  that  we  can 
find  spread  through  the  government  depart- 
ments. 

I  am  saying  that  there  should  be  one  man 
and  one  department  that  directs  their  opera- 
tion and  that  can  only  be  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. And  it  should  be  possible  within  the 
Attorney  General's  wisdom  that  he  might 
want  to  send  C.  W.  Yates  into  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  a  year  or  two,  because 
with  his  vast  experience  and  ability,  he  might 
be  able  to  help  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Davis). 

And  this  is  the  very  point,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  emphasizes  my  point,  he 
has  his  own  httle  legal  empire  and  I  do  not 
think  thi^  should  be.    I  think  there  can  only 


be  one  system  of  control  or  legal  advice  and 
it  has  to  emanate  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Well,  we  are  nibbling  at  that  only  but 
the  Attorney  General,  I  recognize,  has  trouble 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  like  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  and  this  is  one  of  the 
things  I  suggest  the  government  has  to 
resolve. 

Now  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  spoken  about  salaries  for  magistrates, 
but  I  am  concerned  as  I  went  through  the 
public  accounts,  about  the  level  of  salaries 
within  the  criminal  section  of  the  Attorney 
General's  department  and  within  the  civil 
section. 

The  Attorney  General  no  longer  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission but  he  knows  that  for,  what,  two 
years,  you  looked  for  a  chief  counsel  for  the 
Ontario  securities  commission,  with  a  salary 
of  $14,000,  and  were  not  able  to  fill  that 
position  at  that  rate.  The  salary  was  put  up 
to  $18,000  and  up  to  the  moment  I  do  not 
think  the  securities  commission  yet  has  a  full 
time  counsel,  but  we  will  get  at  that  perhaps 
later  with  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs. 

But  if  you  need  senior  legal  advisors,  and 
you  should  and  you  do,  you  should  have 
available  to  you  in  government  service  the 
best  legal  advice  that  is  available.  And  you 
are  not  going  to  get  them  at  the  salary  level 
that  you  are  paying. 

How  long  has  it  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
we  have  had  a  realistic  review  of  salaries  paid 
by  government  to  lawyers  in  government 
employ?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  had  someone 
of  knowledge  sit  down  and  compare  these 
rates  to  what  lawyers  are  earning  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario?  And  who  can  better 
advise  them  on  that  than  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? He  has  some  idea  what  lawyers  are 
earning  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  he  must  be  embarrassed  when  he  sees  the 
salaries  that  he  pays  out  as  the  Attorney 
General.  It  stands  to  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  to  government 
service  the  brightest  young  men,  or  if  they  do 
come,  they  come  only  for  a  while  and  then 
they  go  off  where  the  pastures  are  a  little 
greener. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  have  some  sort  of 
realistic  salary  review  insofar  as  the  salaries 
for  professional  people  are  concerned?  There 
was  no  indication  of  that. 

When  the  Attorney  General  tells  us  about 
the  renovations  in  the  metropolitan  juvenile 
court,  this  is  fine,  this  is  a  comparatively  new 
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buildmgj  they  needed  some  obvious  renova- 
tions—air-conditioning  was  an  obvious  one. 
But  take  a  look  some  day  at  the  f acihties  in 
the  old  city  hall  when  those  courts  are  sit- 
ting and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  very  familiar  with 
them. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  he  is  very  familiar 
with  them.  What  are  we  going  to  do,  when 
are  we  going  to  get  a  reasonable  building? 
Because  if  justice  has  to  be  administered  in 
dark,  dingy  cellars,  and  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  some  of  the  city  hall's  lower 
courtrooms,  lower  in  level  not  in  importance, 
then  there  is  a  serious  question  about  justice 
being   properly    administered. 

There  was  an  increase  of  pre-sentence  and 
pre-release  and  social  history  reports.  Well,  I 
did  ask  the  question  about  magistrate  Lang- 
don  and  it  seemed  to  me  both  from  the  news 
reference  that  drew  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion and  from  the  Attorney  General's  answer, 
that  there  was  some  concern  that  his  worship, 
magistrate  Langdon,  was  being  told  politely 
that  maybe  he  was  asking  for  too  many  pre- 
sentence reports. 

I  would  like  some  elaboration  on  that 
because  I  think  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  magistrate,  who  in  his  wis- 
dom asks  for  a  lot  of  pre-sentence  reports,  is 
being  cut  back  on  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
whose  authority  it  is  to  determine  how  many 
pre-sentence  reports  are  going  to  be  ordered. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  civil  servant  should 
be  able  to  exert  himself  over  and  above  and 
between  the  magistrate  in  the  carrying  out 
of  his  jurisdiction  and  the  availability  of  these 
reports.  If  magistrate  Langdon  wants  the 
reports  and  magistrate  Langdon  is  allowed 
to  continue  in  his  office  and  he  is  a  compe- 
tent magistrate,  then  he  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  his  office  as  he  sees  fit. 

Now,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  happening. 

I  was  in  court  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  listening  with  some  interest  to  an  appeal 
brought  before  the  judge  in  chambers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  solicitor  on  behalf  of  a 
youngster  of  13  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  a  training  school  for  an  indeter- 
minate period. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Nobody  is  sentenced  to  a  train- 
ing school. 

Mr.  Singer:  My  friend  says  "nobody  is 
sentenced",  he  was  directed  to  be  taken  to 
a  draining  school— is  that  better— for  an 
indeterminate  period. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member  is  a  lawyer.  He  might  as  well  know, 
he  may  have  a  case— they  are  admitted  to  a 
training  school  on  application  of  a  judge. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  yoimgster 
apparendy  had  some  considerable  history  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  The  determination  of 
the  court  was  that  he  go  to  a  training  school. 
Now  my  friend  will  probably  give  me  a 
little  more  technical  detail  of  how  he  gets 
there,  but  in  any  event  he  was  going  there 
for  an  indeterminate  period.  His  counsel  was 
appealing  the  sentence  and  his  counsel  was 
able  to  convince  the  judge  in  chambers  that 
the  sentence  was  unduly  harsh  and  the  judge 
in  chambers  varied  it. 

But  what  particularly  interested  me  in  this 
matter  was  the  lack  of  thorough  inquiry  by 
the  juvenile  judge.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
explanation  to  the  parents  of  this  youngster 
of  the  effects  of  not  pleading  guilty  to  the 
offenses  with  which  the  youngster  was 
charged  witli  and  the  explanation  of  the 
effects  of  what  the  sentence  might  be.  The 
young  lawyer  who  was  representing  the 
accused  boy  made  an  excellent  presentation 
and  was  appealing  to  judge  in  chambers 
l3ecause  he  made  his  order  accordingly,  and 
the  essence  of  it  was  that  the  juvenile  and 
family  court  judge  had  not  made  a  sufficient 
inquiry  into  the  background,  had  not  asked 
proper  questions,  had  not  asked  for  sufficient 
reports. 

Now  this  is  not  a  matter  of  big  moment. 
I  think  justice  was  done  in  this  thing  and  the 
appeal  procedures  allowed  it,  but  what  does 
concern  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  in  the 
normal  process  of  events  there  are  juvenile 
and  family  court  judges  who  do  not  inquire 
as  fully  as  they  should.  There  are  facihties 
available  and  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  avail- 
able, then  they  should  be  increased,  because 
the  committal  of  a  13  year  old  boy  to  a 
training  school  for  an  indefinite  period  is  a 
very,  very  serious  decision  and  I  hope  that 
my  friend  is  doing  something  about  encour- 
aging his  juvenile  and  family  court  judges  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  of  these  facihties 
that  are  available,  because  some  of  them  do 
not. 

Now  he  talks  about  the  Ontario  centre  of 
forensic  science  and  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  work  that  is  done  in  that 
laboratory.  I  think  in  having  Dr.  Ward 
Smith  in  charge  of  it,  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  indeed  most  fortunate  to  have  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  field.  We  are  lucky  to 
have  retained  him  for  as  long  a  period  as 
we  have.    But  I  have  remarked  in  previous 
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>ears,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  staflE  difiB- 
eulties  there  and  we  are  back  to  the  same  old 
question  of  salaries. 

The  turnover  in  staff  in  that  branch  has 
been  very  substantial.  The  Attorney  General 
says  we  are  going  to  have  three  scientists 
and  four  technicians.  Well  I  hope  that  the 
salaries  that  we  are  going  to  be  offering  will 
be  sufficient  not  only  to  bring  in  three  bright 
scientists  and  four  able  technicians,  but  will 
allow  us  to  retain  them.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  crime  laboratory,  or  what- 
ever it  is  under  its  new  name,  is  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  retain  people  of  ability  for 
too  long  a  period  because  we  are  not  paying 
them  enough. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  question  of  the 
law  reform  commission.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  a  committee  or  a  commission  or  a 
group  that  is  inquiring  into  almost  every 
problem  that  exists  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  the  Attorney  General  tells  us  that  they 
are  studying  the  basis  of  compensation  for 
«xpropriation,  personal  property  security, 
mechanics  liens,  laws  of  evidence,  family 
law,  real  property  law,  law  of  condominium, 
exemptions  from  execution,  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles— all  very  important  subjects. 

Now  it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  studying 
these  things.  I  want  to  know  when  we  are 
going  to  get  reports  in  relation  to  these 
matters  and  I  want  to  know  when  we  are 
going  to  get  legislation  in  relation  to  these 
matters. 

We  had  quite  a  go  yesterday  at  the  laws 
about  expropriation,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, I  am  sure  not  deliberately,  but  he  gave 
us  some  misleading  information  insofar  as 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  was  con- 
cerned. He  ^Iso— and  I  made  a  mental  note 
not  to  let  you  get  away  with  this  one  either- 
planted  the  thought  that  by  providing  money 
to  allow  the  person  whose  land  has  been 
taken  to  be  represented  we  are  taking  more 
lawyers  into  government  employment.  Now 
the  Attorney  General  was  reaching  badly 
when  he  tried  to  bring  that  in  as  an  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  He  had  a  bad 
case. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  he  had  a  bad  case  and  he 
was  reaching  very  badly.  When  are  we  going 
to  get  some  laws  before  us  about  expropria- 
tion that  are  important  and  that  bring  equity 
intx)  this  whole  picture?  We  have  no  answer. 

It  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say— 
and  it  is  not  with  disrespect  to  either  the  law 


reform  commission  or  Mr.  Justice  McRuer— 
to  say  that  these  two  groups  of  inquiries  seem 
to  be  just  big  baskets  full  of  places  where  we 
put  problems.  The  problems  go  m,  the 
answers  never  come  out.  They  seem  to 
absorb  an  ever  increasing  number  of  prob- 
lems, but  we  have  no  answers. 

Now  what  we  have  had  from  the  law 
reform  commission  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  estimable  recommendation  in  regard  to 
changing  the  law  against  perpetuities.  This 
was  a  very  meaningful  reform  that  has 
affected  the  lives  of  probably  10  or  15  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  is  important 
in  its  place,  but  certainly  there  are  things  of 
far  higher  priority  that  could  have  and  shoidd 
have  been  done. 

Then  we  had  something  about  medical 
evidence.  ; : 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Perspnal  property 
security. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  personal  property  secur- 
ity; yes  but  where  is  the  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  it  was  in  here 
last  year.  ^        -, 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes  it  was  in  here  last  ye^r, 
but  it  was  never  enacted.  You  threw  a 
statute  at  us  and  it  sat  on  the  order  paper 
and  it  provoked  discussion.  Is  it  coming 
back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Did  you  study  it?         ^ 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  I  have  studied  it  very  care- 
fully.   Is  it  coming  back?  '     ; 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  :        , 

Mr.  Singer:  When?  s  ► 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Shortly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  shortly  never  seems  to 
come.  There  is  no  point  putting  a  statute  on 
tlie  order  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  letting  it 
sit  there;  then  the  House  goes  on  its  merry 
way  and  business  is  concluded  and  we  dis- 
solve. Nothing  ever  happens.  That  is  no 
answer  at  all. 

Let  us  come  back  to  this  medical  evidence. 
We  spent  a  great  deal  of  money— did  that 
come  out  of  the  law  reform  commissioner,  or 
did  that  come  the  different  way,  the  red 
book,  Mr.  Common  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  you  want  the  answer 
now,  that  came  from  a  study  of  members  of 
the  legal  profession  associated  with  three  or 
four  very  eminent  doctors,  seconded  by  the 
medical    profession     and     after     their    joint 
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report— or  their  report  of  these  two  joint  pro- 
fessions—then it  was  studied  by  the  law 
reform  commission  at  my  request  and 
approved,  with  perhaps  very  slight  modifi- 
cations. But  generally,  the  recommendations 
that  came  from  the  medical-legal  committee 
were  then  brought  in  here  from  the  law 
reform  conrniission. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  all  right. 

In  any  event,  we  had  it  and  the  Attorney 
General  said  this  is  good  and  he  brought  in 
legislation  and  the  rules  committee  enacted 
certain  rules  to  carry  out  these  recommenda- 
tions. I  asked  the  Attorney  General  in  this 
House  the  other  day  what  he  was  going  to 
do  about  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal 
which  said  that  the  rules  committee  had  acted 
beyond  their  jurisdiction,  had  acted  ultra 
vires  of  their  powers,  because  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeal  has  in  fact  negated  that 
whole  approach. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  want  to  take 
issue  at  the  moment,  but  really  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeal  with  respect  to  the  rule 
did  not  negate  the  legislation  we  put  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  all  right,  if  we  want  to 
get  very  technical  we  can  get  very  technical 
about  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  ability  to 
require  by  demand  the  production  of  medical 
reports  on  the  other  side  has  been  removed, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  that  reform 
that  that  ability  should  exist.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  exert  that  power  by  changing  the 
rules  of  court,  and  the  court  of  appeal  has 
now  said  the  new  rules  that  were  inserted 
are  ultra  vires  of  the  niles  committee. 

Now  I  am  sure  my  friend,  as  technical  as 
he  wants  to  be,  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  has  removed, 
really  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  whole 
new  system. 

If  it  was  government  policy  a  year  ago, 
and  if  the  government  chose  the  wrong 
vehicle  by  which  to  get  its  policy  carried  out, 
is  it  still  government  policy?  Or  has  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  second  thoughts  on  it? 

I  just  wonder  because  I  have  heard,  as 
these  things  seem  to  go  around,  that  there 
is  now  some  doubt  in  the  mind,  not  of  the 
Attorney  General,  but  perhaps  some  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  front  bench.  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  has  some 
doubt  about  the  wisdom  of  this  position,  and 
maybe  everybody  vvill  be  happy  just  to  let 
the  thing  dangle  in  the  air. 

If  it  was  government  policy  a  year  ago 
and  the  government  policy  is  being  frustrated 


or  stopped  by  reason  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeal— and  I  say  that  it  is,  and  I 
am  sure  my  friend  agrees  with  me.  Let  me 
ask  this  specific  question: 

What  are  you  going  to  do  to  assert  that 
government  policy?  I  think  you  made  a  sub- 
stantial legal  reform  when  you  brought  for- 
ward the  report,  when  the  legislation  was 
introduced  and  when  the  rules  committee 
enacted  certain  rules.  If  the  government  has 
changed  their  pohcy,  if  it  now  holds  what 
I  am  told  are  the  views  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  and  perhaps  he  will  want  to  reply 
on  this,  that  the  government  should  not  be 
in  this,  that  there  is  a  danger  of  oflFending^ 
the  patient-doctor  relationship— and  this  is 
the  kind  of  objection  that  I  understand  has 
been  made  by  him  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  medical  professions.  If  this  is 
the  view  that  is  to  prevail,  let  us  hear  about 
it.  Let  us  hear  what  the  government  decision 
is! 

As  I  say,  sir,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  gov- 
ernment, having  enunciated  policy  and  having 
perhaps  embarked— or  the  court  said  that  it 
has  embarked— slightly  in  the  wrong  direction, 
that  it  is  able  to  give  jwwer  to  the  rules 
committee  to  do  exactly  what  they  attempted 
to  do.  The  laws  are  brought  before  us,  the 
Legislature  passes  them  and  it  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing,  if  the  government  wants 
to  be  consistent  in  enforcing  this  policy,  that 
further  changes  be  brought  forward.  But  I 
think  the  air  should  be  cleared  on  that  and 
let  us  find  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  in  fact 
continuing  government  policy  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  other 
things.  There  is  another  recent  court  deci- 
sion that  I  was  a  bit  concerned  about  and  that 
was  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Haines  in 
relation  to  the  handling  of  money  in  an  infant 
settlement.  What  happened  in  the  particular 
case  that  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Haines  was 
that  an  injured  young  girl- 1  think  it  was— 
was  to  get  a  substantial  sum  of  money.  The 
practice  is,  as  the  Attorney  General  knows, 
that  that  money  be  paid  into  court  and  that 
it  be  held  by  the  account  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  for  the  benefit  of  that  minor 
until  the  minor  reaches  the  age  of  21  years, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  money  is  subject  to 
further  orders  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Justice  Haines  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  interest  paid  by  the  accountant  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  four  per  cent,  was  not 
sufficient,  and  inquiries  were  directed  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  a  better  rate  of 
interest  for  this  particular  fund  could  be 
found.  By  some  process  of  reasoning,  the 
conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  if  the  money, 
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instead  of  going  into  the  Supreme  Court  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  accountant  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  invested  in  the  National 
Trust  Company,  instead  of  four  per  cent  in- 
terest, six  per  cent  interest  would  be  brought 
ill.  I  understand  that  the  official  guardian 
consented— or  someone  on  behalf  of  the  official 
guardian  in  the  province  of  Ontario  coh-> 
sented— to  this  kind  of  procedure. 

Let  me  ask— arising  out  of  that— what  right 
the  official  guardian  or  anyone  speaking  on 
his  behalf  had  to  give  his  consent  to  Mr. 
Justice  Haines  to  that  kind  of  a  procedure? 
Why  should  it  apply,  as  worthwhile  as  the 
objective  is,  to  only  one  minor  in  the  province 
of  Ontario?  Why  should  it  not  apply  to  all 
of  the  minors  whose  money  is  being  looked 
after  by  the  courts,  and  I  am  told  that  there 
is  some  $30  million  held  in  court  on  behalf 
of  various  people  under  the  age  of  21.  Why 
should  all  except  this  last  award  be  getting 
only  four  per  cent  when  this  last  one  will 
go  into  the  National  Trust  and  get  six  per 
cent? 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point 
because  several  additional  ramifications  come 
from  it.  I  asked  the  Attorney  General  yester- 
day when  he  introduced  his  new  bill,  about 
the.  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  public 
trustee  by  the  provincial  auditor,  whether  the 
same  thing  applied  to  the  official  guardian. 
He  said  that  it  did,  but  he  would  check  to 
make  sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  had  it  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  introduced  a  week  ago  to  The 
Judicature  Act.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
Act  got  third  reading  yet,  or  not.  It  is  the 
same  procedure- 
Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  this  adds  the  icing 
to  the  cake.  It  does  not  apply  yet— it  is  about 
to  apply,  the  official  guardian.  All  right,  so 
let  us  inquire  further  along  these  lines.  The 
money  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  accountant 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  held  in  trust  for 
infants,  what  happens  to  that  $30  million? 
He  pays  out  four  per  cent  interest  on  it;  is 
the  information  that  I  have  received  correct 
that  he  invests  it  at  higher  rates  of  interest- 
six  per  cent,  six  and  one  half  per  cent? 

If  this  information  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, then  I  wonder  what  has  been  happening 
to  the  excess  of  money  that  the  accountant  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has  been  earn- 
ing at  the  expense  of  these  infants?  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  inquiry.  Why  should 
he  pay  out  four  per  cent  when,  if  my  infor- 
mation is  correct,  he  has  been  earning  six  per 
cent?\      r..--a-    'vD    ^y)^A\i.^}    S'l-.T-l    Hi'cr&rc^v' 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  accountant  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has  been  put- 
ting the  money  in  his  own  pocket;  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  gov6mment  has  been 
making  money  out  of  this  very  improper 
approach,  and  it  may  be  that  the  insertion  of 
the  provincial  auditor  into  that  picture  is 
going  to  change  it.  But  what  has  been  hap- 
pening over  the  years  to  this  excess  of  interest 
that  is  being  earned  and  why  is  four  per  cent 
only  being  paid  when,  in  fact,  probably  six 
per  cent  or  six  and  a  half  per  cent  is  being 
earned? 

Why  should  then  Mr.  Justice  Haines,  who 
is  aware  of  these  things  as  of  anything  else, 
be  forced  to  direct  this  particular  fund  in 
this  particular  case—  /  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  was  not  forced. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  was  not  forced,  but 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  as  a  good  jurist  and 
as  a  humane  jurist,  that  this  infant's  interest 
would  be  better  protected  if  another  system 
was  worked  out,  albeit  I  would  say  that  all 
the  legal  t's  were  not  crossed  and  all  the 
legal  i's  were  not  dotted  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  official  guardian  had  any  power 
to  consent  to  that  order. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  message  out  of 
this  obviously  is  that  we  have  to  look  after 
those  funds  in  a  better  way  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  infants  whose  money  is  being  held 
in  trust.  I  suggest  that  it  is  not  in  their 
interests  when  the  money  is  sitting  there  in 
the  hands  of  the  accountant  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  they  are  not  getting  the  full  return 
that  that  money  is  producing. 

Now  perhaps  someone  is  going  to  suggest 
to  me  that  administrative  costs  make  up  the 
difference  and  I  say  that  is  nonsense,  because 
you  have  those  people  on  stafiF  and  they  have 
to  be  paid  anyway  and  they  are  doing  their 
jobs  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
as  trustee  for  these  infants,  the  accountant  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario— or  really  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  —  should  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  these  people  under 
the  age  of  21. 

In  an  aside,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  anyone  is 
foolish  enough  to  let  money  get  into  the 
county  court,  they  get  no  interest  at  all.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  dollars  go  into  the 
county  court  but  it  just  does  not  occur  to  the 
county  court  officials  who  hold  these  moneys 
in  trust— and  again,  1  am  not  suggesting  that 
anyone  is  making  off  with  it;  I  am  reasonably 
satisfied  that  the  money  eventually  finds  its 
w^  back  into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund— 
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Mr.  Bryden:  What  happens  to  money  in 
lawyers'  trust  accounts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  just  going  to  say 
that  I  am  ahnost  tempted  to  suggest  that  he 
should  deal  widi  lawyers'  trust  accounts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  think  he  should! 

jyir,  Singeif:  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Something  should  be  done 
about  them, 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  I 
would  not  dare  to  speak  for  money  in  other 
lawyers*  trust  accounts,  but  the  money  that 
goes  through  my  trust  accounts  does  not  stay 
there  long  enough  to  earn  any  interest. 

Hoft.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  would  not  want  to 
compare  that  with  the  oflBcial  guardian? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  would  not,  because  we 
are  talking  about  $30  million;  we  are  talking 
about  $30  million,  and  I  would  say  that  there 
is  a  profit  being  made  that  is  not  being  given 
to  those  infants. 

I^on.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  all  the  lawyers 
want  more  than  $30  million? 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  sir,  the  Attorney  General 
is  aware  of  the  case  involving  the  Weekes 
estate.  This  was  talked  about  last  year  and 
in  that  case  there  was  some  infants'  money 
that  was  given  to  the  oflBcial  guardian  in 
March  1964  and  it  was  being  taken  out  of 
court  about  two  years  later.  Fascinatingly 
enoughj  it  was  discovered  that  although  the 
money  was  forwarded  by  cheque  to  the  oflB- 
cial guardian  in  March  1964,  the  cheque  was 
not  cashed  and  put  in  the  bank  until  April 
1966j  it  sat  in  a  file  in  the  oflBcial  guardian's 
department. 

Then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
money  was  going  to  earn  any  interest— even 
four  per  cent,  because  the  original  approach 
was  that  the  money  did  not  get  into  the  bank 
until  two  years  after  it  was  sent  forward  to 
the  oflBcial  guardian  so  really  it  did  not  earn 
any  interest,  it  wiis  not  in  there. 

Discretion  being  the  better  part  of  valour, 
from  somewhere  the  interest  money  was 
found  and  I  suggest  it  had  to  come  out  of  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  and  the  person 
who  might  have  been  hurt  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  a  cheque  for  a  substantial  amount 
had  been  sitting  in  the  file  undeposited  for  a 
period  of  over  two  years,  was  not  hurt  by 
this  thing.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there   are    substantial    sums   of   money    that 


have  been  handled  this  way  over  the  past 
several  years;  that  the  system  of  bookkeeping 
within  the  department  of  the  oflBcial  guardian 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Again  let  me  say,  sir,  I  am  not  suggesting 
or  impugning  dishonesty,  I  am  just  suggest- 
ing sloppiness  and  bad  administration.  The 
Weekes  case  is  an  illustration  of  this,  where 
a  cheque  of  substantial  amount  sat  in  the  file 
for  over  two  years.  I  think  the  government, 
of  all  people,  has  the  highest  trust  to  properly 
look  after  funds  of  other  people  that  are 
entrusted  to  them  for  safe  keeping. 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Haines,  the 
Weekes  case,  and  several  other  things  that 
are  known  to  the  Attorney  General  that  I  am 
not  going  to  go  on  in  great  detail  about,  indi- 
cate that  the  bookkeeping  system  in  that 
department  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I 
would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  almost  im- 
mediately it  should  have  been— well  the 
Weekes  case  was  a  year  ago— I  would  think 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Weekes  case,  there 
could  have,  and  should  have,  been  some- 
thing happening  in  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  brought  in  the  law 
at  this  session. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  you  brought  in  the  law 
at  this  session.  All  right.  Well,  is  the  pro- 
vincial auditor  in  there  now?  You  can  send 
him  in  even  without—  ,    ^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  really  think  and 
I  do  not  think  the  hon.  member  suggests 
there  is  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  dishonest  about  it.  It  is  not  wrong 
in  that  sense.  I  am  suggesting  it  is  wrong 
in  the  sense  that:  (a)  the  infants  are  not  get- 
ting enough  money;  (b)  there  is  money  sitting 
in  cheques  in  the  files  undeposited. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  deal  with  the 
question  of  administering  the  account  that 
the  infants  should  get,  not  now  but  in  my 
estimates. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  enough  said  on  that 
one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  munber  of  other  points  here  that 
I  noted  in  the  pubhc  accounts  but  I  have 
spoken  far  longer  than  I  intended.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  moment  will  con- 
clude my  remarks.  As  these  various  estimates 
come  up  I  will  have  additional  words  to  say. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  just  received  advice  that  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police   raided   the   oflBces    of  the 
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Oshawa  Acceptance  Corporation  a  few  hours 
ago.  In  that  connection  I  would  expect  now 
that  the  Attorney  General,  undoubtedly  fully 
aware  of  what  has  taken  place,  would  advise 
the  House  and  give  us  some  information 
about  that  raid,  what  was  the  reason  for  it, 
who  has  been  hurt,  what  companies  other 
than  Oshawa  Acceptance  Corporation  Lim- 
ited, Summerland  Securities  Limited,  North 
Shore  Realty  Company  Limited  are  involved 
in   the   investigation  which  has  been  made. 

I  would  expect  he  would  advise  us  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  fraud;  who  has  been 
hurt;  where  is  Mr.  John  E.  Harris,  president 
of  Oshawa  Acceptance  Corporation  Ltd.  at 
the  present  time;  when  did  the  first  advice 
come  to  the  Crown  attorney's  office  in  Oshawa 
about  the  possibility  of  fraud  in  the  opera- 
tion of  that  company  or  group  of  companies; 
when  was  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment first  advised  of  this  possibility;  what 
did  The  Attorney  General's  Department  do; 
when  was  Mr.  W.  A.  MacDonald,  the  Crown 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Parry  Sound, 
appointed  the  special  prosecutor  or  investi- 
gator for  this  fraud. 

Following  his  appointment,  at  what  time 
did  he  commence  the  investigation?  What 
is  the  extent  of  the  information  which  is 
available  to  the  Attorney  General?  What  can 
now  be  done  to  protect  anyone  who  may  pos- 
sibly sufFer  further  damage  because  of  the 
collapse  of  this  group  of  companies?  I  would 
certainly  be  quite  prepared  to  yield  the  floor 
if  the  Attorney  General  feels  that  he  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  questions  which  I 
have  made  before  I  proceed  with  my  other 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  what  we  should  do, 
unless  the  Attorney  General  feels  otherwise— 
I  think  we  should  continue  with  our  esti- 
mates and  you,  as  the  lead-off  speaker  for 
the  party,  should  conclude  your  estimates 
and  then  call  on  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  does 
not  expect  me  to  recall  dates  when  so  and 
so  was  appointed;  when  the  first  information 
came  to  our  attention;  who  was  hurt  and  who 
was  not;  and  what  is  involved.  I  can  only 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  complaint 
came  to  us  a  matter  of  weeks  ago;  the 
investigation  was  immediately  commenced; 
special  personnel  were  assigned  to  the  investi- 
gation, as  well  as  the  intelligence  branch  of 
the  provincial  poUce.  We  have  been  seeking 
to  get  the  information  on  which  this  morn- 


ing's action  was  taken.  More  than  that  at 
this  moment  I  cannot  say.       -  •     ;    ,'  ' 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  the 
Attorney  General  would  give  us  a  full  state- 
ment, preferably  during  the  course  of  these 
estimates,  as  soon  as  possible  about  the  whole 
background  of  the  connection  between  his 
department  and  this  investigation  and  the 
resultant  raid  this  morning. 

It  would  certainly  appear  to  me  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  placed  a  question  on  the  order 
paper.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  ask  that  question.  I  was  at  that  time 
seriously  concerned  about  what  appeared  to 
be  the  evident  delay  in  the  institution  of  the 
investigation.  I  did  not  ask  that  question 
because  of  the  representations  which  were 
made  to  me  at  that  time,  but  I  think  that  we 
now  must  have  a  full  and  complete  statement 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  all  the  details 
that  can  possibly  be  given  immediately  about 
the  raid  this  morning  and  the  implications  of 
it  and  what  the  repercussions  may  well  be. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  the  estimates  of  the  department.  If  it  were 
possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  procedural 
rules  of  this  House  to  do  so,  I  would  certainly 
move  that  the  Attorney  General's  estimates  be 
now  not  considered  but  that  they  be  con- 
sidered at  such  time  as  the  Attorney  General 
provided— not  just  to  the  Opposition  parties 
in  the  House,  but  to  the  members  of  this 
Legislature— adequate  information  about  his 
department.  I  just  think  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  come  before  this 
Legislature  to  discuss  his  estimates  to  have 
the  substantial  amounts  of  money  voted  for 
his  department  witliout  a  report.  I  beheve 
that  in  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  House 
the  statement  at  the  end  of  his  prepared 
remarks  is  about  as  weak  a  statement  as  one 
could  expect  to  receive  from  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  Crown.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
last  few  words  in  which  he  states: 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  will  recall  the 
constructive  criticism  that  I  have  received 
on  occasion  because  my  department  is  not 
required  in  law  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  in  part 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting 
some  detail  of  our  operations. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney  General 
took  about  25  minutes  to  give  us  the  sketchy, 
inadequate  information  on  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  enter  into  a  constructive  review  of 
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his  estimates.  I  simply  repeat  again  what  I 
said  last  year,  that  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  got  to  move  into  this 
century.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  move 
and  I  would  hope  that  it  would  move  into  the 
1960's  directly  and  not  just  into  the  early 
1900's. 

How  it  could  be  possible  that  a  Minister 
would  come  before  this  assembly  with  a 
hastily  prepared  statement,  and  I  would  say 
that  if  it  is  not  hastily  prepared  then  it  can 
only  be  considered  an  endeavour  to  fail  to 
disclose  adequate  information  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  of 
these  estimates.  I  will  not  go  into  all  the 
details  of  the  specific  remarks  that  he  made 
in  his  opening  remarks,  sir,  I  will  simply  list 
the  very  important  bodies  that  fall  under  the 
administration  of  this  department  and  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  information  available 
to  any  member  of  the  House  about  any  of 
their  activities. 

I  think,  as  I  read  each  one  of  them,  that 
if  any  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  simply  say  to  liimself :  What  do  I  know 
abount  this  branch?  Where  is  there  a  little 
booklet  that  I  can  read  about  it?  Where  is  the 
report  which  tells  me  what  this  body  has 
done?  What  is  its  function?  What  service 
does  it  provide?  How  does  it  fit  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice? 

I  think  you  will  be  well  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  total  vacuum  of  available  public 
information  on  all  these  important  aspects 
and  agencies  of  this  particular  department: 
the  Ontario  law  reform  commission,  the 
Ontario  centre  of  forensic  science,  the  Ontario 
probation  service,  the  Ontario  police  college, 
the  Ontario  fire  college,  the  Ontario  pohce 
commission,  the  criminal  intelligence  service, 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  office  of  the 
senior  Cjrown  counsel,  the  legal  aid  plan,  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  juvenile  and  family 
court;  I  have  referred  to  the  Ontario  proba- 
tion service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  c^n  only  express  my  com- 
plete inability  to  imderstand  why  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  insist  on  adequate  reports 
from,  each  of  those  branches  of  his  depart- 
ment. Each  one  of  them  is  so  fundamentally 
important  to  the  administration  of  justice,  let 
alone  the  traditional  areas  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  let  alone  the  questions  that  the 
member  fot  bownsview  has  asked  about  the 
adequacy  of  the  staffing  of  the  county  court 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  magistrates'  court. 

Let  alolie  all  these  questions,  there  are 
specific,  Specialized  agencies  of  this  depart- 
merit  \Vho  we  can  only  assume  are  serving 
tiseful  -public   purposes,   but   for   which   the 


Attorney  General  does  not  choose  to  give  us 
any  information  whatsoever.  He  substitutes— 
and  his  remarks  bear  this  out— he  substitutes  a 
few  lines  of  public  relations  material  for  any 
informed  information  as  to  what  is  going  on 
in  his  department.  And  I  refer  to  his  remarks 
about  the  Ontario  law  reform  commission,  the 
first  and  outstanding  agency  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  backlog  of 
work  in  Ontario  law  reform  that  has  piled  up 
under  this  government  over  many  years  since 
it  held  office,  I  would  think  that  the  last  thing 
we  would  be  talking  about  is  the  claim  that 
we  have  finally  appointed  an  Ontario  law  re- 
form commission  before  anyone  else  in  the 
country. 

The  laws  of  this  province  are  in  an  archaic 
state  in  so  many  fields  that  it  is  going  to  take 
the  law  reform  commission,  with  the  best  and 
most  competent  staff  in  the  world  and  with 
the  total  assistance  of  the  law  faculties 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario,  many 
years  to  complete  the  list  of  topics  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  advised  us  are  before 
that  body  for  study. 

I  refer  again  to  what  is  becoming  the  classic 
example  of  the  backlog  of  reform  which  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  appears  to  have 
choked  the  ability  of  this  government  to  im- 
plement changes.  I  refer  to  the  personal 
property  security  law.  We  have  suffered  in 
this  province  for  so  many  years  under  a  series 
of  statutes  related  to  commercial  trans- 
actions such  the  The  Bills  of  Sale  and  Chattel 
Mortgages  Act,  The  Conditional  Sales  Act, 
The  Assignment  of  Book  Debts  Act,  the 
various  statutes  that  relate  to  that  particular 
important  field  of  commercial  activities.  And 
there  has  been  a  personal  property  security 
law  drafted  by  a  competent  committee— one 
of  the  best  committees  that  the  bar  associa- 
tion has  ever  put  together  under  Mr.  Catzanan. 

It  was  reviewed  at  a  conference  at  Osgoode 
Hall,  and  I  referred  to  it  the  other  day, 
about  four  years  ago  at  which  was  all  the 
assembled  knowledge  available  on  the  func- 
tioning of  this  system  in  the  Unietd  States. 
And  it  is  modelled  on  many  years  of  earlier 
research  in  the  United  States. 

This  conference  was  held  in  1963.  The 
papers  which  were  presented  at  it  were 
available  to  the  public.  From  that  time, 
further  studies  in  refinements  were  made  in 
the  bill.  The  bill  was  finally  reviewed  by 
The  Attorney  General's  Department  and  now 
it  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  Ontario  law  reform 
commission.  Now  this  is  one  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  that   the   Minister  could   extract   from 
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that  commission.  Nobody  is  going  to  suflEer 
any  harm  if  the  law  reform  commission 
simply  says:  "Well,  we  have  so  much  work 
to  do,  you,  Mr.  Attorney  General  take  that 
bill  back;  introduce  it  into  the  Legislature  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  get  on  with  the 
revision  of  that  aspect  of  the  laws  of  the 
province    of   Ontario*'. 

This  to  my  mind  is  incomprehensible— that 
this  Act  has  not  been  passed;  that  it  has  not 
been  debated  in  his  House  for  second  reading 
and  gone  through  committee.  Then  we  would 
be  at  least  in  the  process  of  preparing  what- 
ever regulations  are  necessary  to  implement 
it.  It  is  well  known  that  it  will  require  a  very 
highly  developed  method  of  transmitting 
information  from  various  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  that  is  not  an  insurmountable  prob- 
lem. The  development  of  that  electronic 
transmitting  service  could  very  well  have 
been  going  along  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  bill. 

I  am  certainly  going  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  again  to  give  us  an  up-to-date  report 
as  to  when  he  intends  this  bill  to  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  when  the  system  will  be  instituted  that 
will  remove  this  archaic  system  when  one 
endeavours  to  find  whether  a  piece  of  per- 
sonal property  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
owned  by  the  person  who  alleges  that  he 
owns  it,  free  of  encumbrance,  or  what  the 
encumbrances  are  which  are  on  that  particu- 
lar chattel. 

There  are  many  many  fields  which  this 
covers.  The  particular  dramatic  one,  of 
course,  is  the  automobile.  Because  of  its 
high  mobility,  it  is  an  area  where  people 
often  buy  automobiles  without  having  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  whether  they  are  sub- 
ject to  prior  lien;  no  adequate  knowledge 
which  permits  them  to  trace  the  ownership 
of  that  vehicle  to  make  certain  that  when 
they  buy  it  they  are  getting  a  good  title  to  it. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  more  obvious  areas, 
but  throughout  the  whole  field  of  commercial 
business  transactions  we  have  got  to  have 
an  up-to-date  system. 

Now  I  recognize  that  those  statutes,  The 
Used  Car  Dealers'  Act,  and  a  number  of 
statutes  were  transferred  out  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs.  But  in  this  department  the 
law  reform  commission  is  the  department 
which  will  be  introducing  that  personal  prop- 
erty securities  bill.  I  think  that  we  must  get 
on  with  it  and  I  urge  the  Attorney  General 
to  say  that  he  will  bring  it  in  this  session  and 
that  we  will  get  on  with  having  it  imple- 
mented. 


The  other  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
again  give  me  a  sense  of  frustration  is  that 
even  in  the  traditional  areas  of  law,  we  have 
a  statement  in  answer  to  a  question  when 
the  bill  was  going  through  raising  the  num- 
ber of  county  court  judges  in  the  county  of 
York  by  two.  We  have  the  statement  from 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  county  of 
York  is  the  only  county  where  there  is  a 
backlog  of  cases  and  that  these  two  judges, 
he  is  advised,  will  fill  up  the  complement  of 
county  court  judges  so  that  there  will  be  no 
backlog. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation the  Attorney  General  must  have  before 
he  gives  this  information  to  the  Legislature 
is  not  the  kind  of  information  he  gets  by 
being  advised.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
Attorney  General  in  each  court  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  find  out  what  cases  are 
on  the  docket,  when  the  case  commenced^ 
what  its  progress  has  been  through  the 
courts,  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  process 
of  administration  of  justice,  so  that  we  can 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  system  are  working;  not  just 
a  question  of  whether  ultimately  the  cases 
are  on  the  docket  list  for  the  particular 
court  on  that  day.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Attorney  General  to  know  statistically 
when  the  cases  began. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder  if  the  hon, 
member  would  yield  a  moment? 

The  hon.  member  has  just  got  through 
saying  that  I  should  have  reports  and,  as  he 
goes  on  to  say,  they  should  be  made  here  at 
the  Legislature.  The  information  I  gave  the 
House  about  the  condition  of  the  county 
courts  in  this  province  and  the  status  of  the 
cases  there,  was  obtained  from  the  chief 
judge  of  that  court  who,  I  think  the  hon. 
member  will  agree,  is  a  most  competent, 
capable,  very  conscientious  person  who  has 
made  that  study,  who  has  surveyed  each 
court,  who  has  the  report,  who  has  furnished 
it  to  me.  I  have  his  report,  in  writing,  and  he 
says  to  me  that  it  is  a  report  in  which  he 
takes  much  satisfaction  and  one  which  gives 
me  much  satisfaction.  I  pass  this  information 
on  to  the  House.  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon. 
member  surely  intends— I  do  not  know,  how 
he  intends— that  the  Attorney  General  should 
relate  to  himself,  or  to  this  House,  the  date 
on  which  a  particular  case  at  each  particular 
court  should  come  on  for  hearing  and  be 
heard.  When  the  chief  judge  of  the  county 
and  district  courts  says  our  backlogs  have 
been  cleared  away,  our  courts  are  operating 
and  these  are  the  judges  we  need,  how  else 
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could  we  expect  the  Attorney  General  then 
to  act? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  what 
i  said  a  year  ago  that  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  has  got  to  discover  the  science  of 
statistics.  It  has  got  to  discover  the  fact  that 
it  is  possible  in  a  statistical  way  to  present  to 
the  Legislature  the  information  on  which  these 
decisions  are  based.  I  am  dehghted  to  hear 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  wanted  to 
clear  the  Attorney  General's  mind. 

I  was  not  asking  him  to  recite  case  by  case 
which  case  started  on  what  date  but  suggest- 
ing a  compilation  of  the  dates  on  which  the 
cases  commenced  in  the  courts,  their  progress 
through  the  various  stages  of  pleadings  in  the 
court,  the  point  at  which  they  were  set  down 
for  trial,  what  the  delays  are  in  these  cases, 
because,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  while  there 
has  been  some  improvement  over  the  year,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  comparison  of  the  length 
of  time  that  it  takes  our  cases  to  go  through 
the  courts  from  the  time  they  are  commenced, 
not  only  through  to  the  trial  of  the  case,  but 
through  to  the  point  where  the  judge  gives  his 
decision  and  his  reasons  for  judgment. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  comparison  between 
the  length  of  time  the  cases  take  in  some 
other  courts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
other  jurisdictions  if  necessary.  I  certainly 
get  the  impression  that  our  court  procedures, 
by  and  large,  in  civil  matters,  are  unduly 
lackadaisical  in  the  progress  of  the  cases 
through  the  courts. 

I  am  not  levelling  criticism  at  anybody 
when  I  make  that  comment.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  over  a  period  of  time  we  have  had 
such  a  relaxed  system  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  civil  matters  that  we  have  tended 
to  accept  as  a  normal  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  unnecessarily  long  delays  and 
periods  of  time  before  a  case  goes  from  the 
issue  of  the  writ  to  the  final  disposition  of 
that  matter. 

I  think  that  in  the  county  court,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  appeal  court,  if 
necessary  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
the  Attorney  General  could  certainly  look  into 
these  matters.  There  may  well  be  good  ex- 
planations of  delays  in  some  matters,  but  as  I 
say  if  we  have  the  basic  statistical  informa- 
tion for  each  court  presented,  and  I  think  it 
could  be  presented  in  tabular  form  in  a  pro- 
per Attorney  General's  report  at  the  time  of 
the  presentation  of  the  estimates,  we  could 
get  some  idea  of  where  the  areas  are  which 
cause  what  appear  to  a  lay  observer  to  be 
delays  and  unnecessary  delays  in  the  processes 
of  our  courts.         '    -    .     i      ^     ;*      ^^^  . 


Now  this  is  equally  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
a  large  respect  in  the  criminal  courts.  I  think 
the  same  kind  of  statistical  information  is  very 
necessary  for  us  to  exercise  any  proper  judg- 
ment on  what  is  required  in  order  to  up-date 
the  processes  of  the  courts. 

In  this  same  question  of  the  actual  admini- 
stration of  the  traditional  courts  of  the  prov- 
ince, it  would  appear  to  me  to  be  time  that 
consideration  was  given  to  an  up-dated 
method  of  advising  counsel  who  have  to  ap- 
pear in  the  courts  of  the  progress  of  the  cases 
in  the  courts.  I  think  there  is  no  lawyer,  cer- 
tainly in  the  metropolitan  area,  who  does  not 
suflFer  this  constant  and  continuous  frustration 
of  spending  many  hours  sitting  around  in 
courtrooms  waiting  for  cases  to  be  called. 
Now  the  farther  up  the  hierarchy  of  the 
courts  you  get,  because  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  cases,  this  is  not  such  a  problem.  But 
it  certainly  is  a  problem  in  the  lower  courts, 
and  it  is  a  very  real  problem  in  courts  such 
as  the  juvenile  and  family  coiut. 

I  realize  that  by  tradition  we  seem  to  not 
pay  very  much  attention  to  whether  or  not 
people  are  represented  in  those  junior  courts. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  if  a  lawyer 
appears  in  that  court,  well  that  is  fine,  but  if 
a  person  appears  in  those  courts  without  a 
lawyer,  it  is  not  terribly  serious.  He  will  be 
asked  if  he  has  a  lawyer,  or  if  it  is  in  the 
division  court,  he  will  not  even  be  asked,  but 
the  courts  assume  they  can  deal  with  the 
matter  and  mete  out  justice  without  people 
being  represented  in  the  court. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  important, 
certainly  with  the  legal  aid  plan  about  to 
come  into  operation,  that  we  find  out  how 
many  people  will  be  represented  in  division 
court;  how  many  are  now  represented,  what 
the  charges  are  that  lawyers  make  for  repre- 
sentation in  those  courts.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral knows  as  well  as  anybody  else  either  that 
lawyers  will  not  now  go  into  the  courts  where 
most  people  have  their  brushes  with  the  law, 
or  come  in  contact  with  the  administration 
of  the  system,  they  either  will  not  go  into 
those  courts,  or  if  they  do  go  into  those  courts 
they  will  go  in  only  at  fees  which  are,  in 
relation  to  the  ability  of  the  people  in  those 
courts  to  pay,  exorbitant. 

As  I  say,  the  legal  aid  plan  may  solve 
some  part  of  this  problem,  but  certainly  in 
the  juvenile  and  family  court  and  in  the  divi- 
sion courts,  I  would  venture  to  predict  that 
it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  there 
is  any  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  a  per- 
son is  automatically  entitled  to  representation 
in  those  courts,  and  be  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
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it  to  the  judgment  of  lawyers  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
court. 

I  think  this  is  just  a  red  herring  and  I  do 
not  think  by  and  large  with  the  pressure  of 
legal  business  in  the  province  as  a  whole,  and 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  particular,  that 
any  lawyer  is  going  to  try  and  obstruct,  or 
hinder  or  unnecessarily  protract  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  court.  Indeed,  it  may  do  a  great 
deal  to  speed  up  the  processes  of  the  courts. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience,  brief  as 
it  has  been  that,  to  represent  people  from 
my  riding  in  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
is  about  as  frustrating  an  experience  as 
anybody  could  go  through.  You  spend  liter- 
ally several  hours  there.  Your  case  may  not 
be  called.  There  is  no  system  by  which  you 
can  find  out  when  you  are  likely  to  be  called. 
You  can  spend  anywhere  from  one  day  to 
two  or  three  days  just  waiting  for  a  particular 
matter  to  reach  the  point  where  the  court 
can  deal  with  it. 

I  repeat  this  again,  I  am  not  criticizing  any 
specific  persons  or  functions  of  those  courts. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  the  reason  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  basic  statistical  infor- 
mation which  will  allow  the  Attorney  General 
to  come  to  grips  with  what  is  required  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  affairs  of  those  courts. 

Last  year  I  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time,  I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  it,  it  is 
on  the  record,  dealing  not  with  questions  of 
law  or  principles,  or  anything  else,  dealing 
simply  with  the  convenience  of  those  courts 
to  the  citizens  of  the  community.  The 
convenience  of  the  magistrate's  court;  the 
convenience  of  the  division  court;  the  con- 
venience of  the  juvenile  and  family  courts. 
What  adaptations  are  made  so  that  those 
courts  can  provide  the  kind  of  service  which 
they  are  designed  to  provide  to  the  citizens? 
We  are  past  the  time  when  the  exercise  of 
the  administration  of  justice  comes  down  to 
us  from  a  raised  dais  and  that  the  person  in 
the  court  is  there  by  grace  or  by  leave  of 
some  omnipotent  system. 

The  courts  are  there  for  the  convenience  of 
the  citizens,  which,  to  my  view,  sir,  next  to 
the  justice  administered  by  the  courts,  is  the 
second  most  important  requirement  of  the 
administration  of  justice. 

I  think  that  these  points  have  been  raised 
many  times:  the  question  of  the  hours  of  the 
courts,  when  they  sit,  when  the  summer 
adjournments  are,  whether  cases  can  be  tried 
with  some  kind  of  alacrity  and  whether  there 
are  procedures  which  make  certain  that  a 
person  does  not  sit  in  uncongenial  surround- 
ings while  he  waits  for  a  case  to  come  up. 


The  Attorney  General  indicated  to  the 
member  for  Downsview  that  he  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  city  hall.  Well  the  waiting 
room  outside  number  23  court,  for  example, 
is  about  as  inhospitable  a  place  to  spend 
any  time  as  one  could  imagine. 

Again,  I  will  not  repeat  the  question  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  magistrates*  courts. 
It  has  been  repeated  to  the  point  where  no 
one  now  seriously  thinks  that  any  effort  is 
going  to  be  made  to  house  the  junior  courts 
in  the  downtown  part  of  the  city,  in  adequate 
accommodation.  We  just  do  not  think  that  is 
hkely  to  take  place,  either  under  the  impetus 
of  this  government,  nor  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments  concerned. 

It  is  our  view,  and  a  very  simple  view, 
that  the  quality  of  the  architectural  struc- 
ture in  which  those  junior  courts  operate 
should  be  at  least  equivalent  to  the  court 
house  on  University  Avenue.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  a  great  deal  to  say  to  give  visual 
evidence  of  the  equality  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  justice 
administered,  if  all  our  courts  were  housed 
in  the  same  buildings;  that  the  county  courts 
and  the  supreme  courts,  which  are  housed  in 
these  magnificent  buildings  on  University 
Avenue,  should  have  no  better  treatment,  no 
better  surroundings,  than  the  magistrates* 
courts  and  the  juvenile  and  family  court  or 
the  division  court. 

I  know  that  in  some  of  the  outlying  areas 
of  the  metropolitan  district,  these  courts  are 
new  structures  and  there  has  been  some  effort 
made  to  design  the  courts  in  a  more  modern 
way.  But  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  much  can  he  done,  and  certainly 
in  the  centre  of  Toronto.  When,  and  if,  a 
court  house  is  built  for  these  junior  courts  it 
should,  in  my  view,  be  a  model  of  what  the 
administration  of  justice  requires  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  in  the  estimates  that 
the  Attorney  General  is  asking  for  some 
additional  $10  million.  The  great  bulk  of  it, 
both  from  his  comments  and  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  estimates  of  last  year  and  this 
year,  would  indicate  that  practically  all  of  it 
falls  either  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
or  under  the  vote  for  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  increases  for  the  Ontario  police  com- 
mission and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
and  the  increases  for  the  administration  of 
justice  division,  account  in  substance  for  the 
additional  $10  million. 

It  would  appear  that  from  the  remarks  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  increase,  by 
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and  large,  is  for  provision  of  additional  per- 
sonnel and  most  of  it  will  go  by  way  of 
salary. 

Little,  if  any,  appears  to  be  devoted 
towards  up-to-date  equipment  or  systems  for 
his  department,  or  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  There  seems  to  be  no  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  this  department  to  adopt  new 
methods  of,  for  example,  reading  law,  which 
is  a  long,  time-consuming  problem  with  which 
I  am  certain  the  oiBce  of  the  senior  Crown 
counsel  is  quite  familiar. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  eflFort  made 
now  to  adapt,  in  Toronto,  electronic  methods 
of  getting  the  information  about  earlier  cases 
so  that  an  unnecessary,  and  unduly  long 
period  of  time,  will  not  be  taken  up  in  read- 
ing law.  The  Attorney  General  knows  that 
this  is  a  very  time-consuming  pastime  for 
counsel  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  briefs  and  the  kind  of  matters  in  which  his 
department  is  interested. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
method  used,  but  I  understand  that  in  Cali- 
fornia there  is  quite  an  up-to-date  method 
by  which  a  person  can  readily  find  all  the 
cases  that  deal  with  a  particular  matter— and 
an  almost  complete  summary  of  those  cases— 
in  such  a  way  that  it  eliminates  a  great  deal 
of  what  we,  who  are  brought  up  in  the  older 
tradition  of  law,  realize  is  a  very  time-con- 
suming and  wasteful  part  of  the  practice  of 
law. 

The  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Trotter) 
tells  me  that  there  has  been  some  endeavour 
made  to  start  such  a  system,  and  to  bring  it 
up  to  date. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  in  this  field, 
the  Attorney  General  would  give  the  lead  for 
the  rest  of  the  province.  Certainly,  if  the 
universities  are  talking  about  a  centralized 
library  system,  one  of  the  areas  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  which  could  be  looked  into 
by  the  Attorney  General  would  be  some  form 
of  a  centralized  legal  library  with  perhaps 
divisional  libraries  throughout  the  province. 

It  seems  that  apart  from  certain  basic 
cases,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  unneces- 
sary to  duplicate  the  law  libraries  in  six, 
seven  or  eight  centres  throughout  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  should  be  possible,  by 
up-to-date  electronic  methods,  to  not  only 
improve  the  total  quality  of  the  law  libraries 
in  all  its  aspects,  but  also  to  have  as  fine  a 
law  library  system  with  complete  information, 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  as  they  have  any- 
where. At  the  same  time  it  would  eliminate 
a  substantial  amount  of  the  cost  which  would 
be   involved   if  each   of  the   university   law 


schools   is   going  to   establish  or  attempt  to 
establish,  their  own  law  libraries. 

The  number  of  books,  the  number  of 
articles  and  the  importance  of  the  journals  is 
getting  to  the  point  in  law  that  it  has  reached 
in  some  of  the  other  sciences.  I  would  ask 
the  Attorney  General  if  he  would  give  con- 
sideration, during  the  course  of  these  esti- 
mates, to  commenting  somewhat  about  the 
overall  arrangements  made  to  coordinate  the 
work  and  research  of  the  law  schools  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  of  the  other 
law  schools  throughout  the  province. 

I  would  ask  the  Attorney  General  if  he 
would  comment,  during  the  course  of  these 
estimates,  on  the  question  of  his  view  of  the 
quality  of  the  legal  instruction  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario;  whether 
he  has  any  over-view  of  the  state  of  legal 
scholarship;  and  whether  his  department  is 
interested  in  the  number  of  dollars  which 
are  available  for  research  work  in  legal  prob- 
lems at  the  law  schools?  I  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  kind  of  information  that  I  would 
like  to  have  as  to  whether  or  not,  for 
example,  the  University  of  Toronto  law 
school,  in  the  allocation  of  funds  through  the 
universities'  systems,  is  receiving  grants  which 
permit  scholars  to  spend  time  in  legal  work. 

It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  that  of  all 
the  areas  where  we  have  had  so  much  diflB- 
culty,  it  is  the  area  of  the  markets  of  the 
province  of  Ontario— which  are  now  under 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Aff'airs— that  the  quality  of  legal  scholarship 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
had,  in  my  view,  outdated  marketing  regula- 
tions in  all  the  fields  of  the  market. 

It  is  very  easy  to  point  to  this  Legislature 
or  to  point  to  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  or 
to  point  to  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
as  to  where  the  fault  lies  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  system  which  has  led  to  these  various 
collapses  which  have  occurred  over  a  period 
of  time  and  why  our  laws  are  not  up  to  date, 
and  why  it  seems  to  take  so  long  to  get  the 
laws  brought  up  to  date  in  these  fields.  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  Attorney  General  that  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  is  a  total  disinterest  in 
the  law  faculties  of  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
these  fields. 

Again,  I  am  not  criticizing  any  particular 
law  school  or  faculty  of  law;  this  is  not  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  the  traditional  topics  that  were  taught 
at  the  law  schools  were  well  taught,  but  the 
whole  area  of  the  market,  the  whole  area  of 
the  financial  markets,  of  the  markets  for  goods 
and  services,  is  an  area  which  has  not  as  yet 
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attracted  any  profound  legal  scholarship  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  are  suffering  from  it,  as  we  suffered 
from  it  in  the  select  committee  on  corporate 
law.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  have  the  universities  cooperate  and 
provide  some  of  the  research  work  for  that 
committee.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was 
obvious  in  the  results  which  were  obtained 
in  those  studies  that  the  universities  are  not 
yet  capable,  or  have  not  had  the  qualified 
people  who  can  deal  in  these  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  research  which  is 
necessary. 

Again,  I  am  not  reflecting  on  it;  I  am  simply 
pointing  to  the  responsibility,  in  my  view,  of 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  state  of  legal 
scholarship  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  think 
lie  should  specifically  interest  himself  in 
making  certain  that  in  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  for  research  purposes  an 
ample  and  proper  amount  goes  to  the  law 
schools  throughout  the  province  for  research 
purposes. 

I  know  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
indicated  that  the  law  reform  commission  is 
dispersing  a  lot  of  its  work  through  the  uni- 
versities. This  will  be  helpful,  but  in  the 
state  of  the  faculties  of  the  law  schools 
throughout  the  province,  it  is  very  diflficult  to 
get  the  quality  of  scholarship  unless  specific 


persons  are  awarded  research  foundation 
awards  to  go  on  and  do  research  in  the  tradi- 
tional way,  rather  than  to  do  it  as  a  farmed- 
out  project  for  the  law  reform  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  remind  the  member 
that  it  is  1  o'clock? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  rise  and  report  progress  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  reports  progress  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  we  will  have  Budget  debate  and  the 
private  members'  hour  at  5  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  assembly  at  this  time  we  pay 
very  respectful  tribute  to  a  great  public 
figure  who  during  his  lifetime  served  his 
native  land,  our  own  Canada,  in  many  spheres 
of  usefulness  and  activity.  Now  he  has  gone 
and  we  are  saddened  by  the  passing  of  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
General  Georges  Philias  Vanier,  who  died  in 
Ottawa  yesterday. 

After  the  news  of  his  death  on  Sunday  I 
issued  a  statement  which  I  would  like  to  read 
to  the  House  at  this  time: 

The  Canadian  nation  mourns  the  pass- 
ing of  Governor-General  Georges  Vanier, 
and  the  government  and  the  people  of 
Ontario  sorrow  with  Madame  Vanier  and 
the  family  on  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
Canadian. 

He  embodied  the  special  qualities  which 
set  him  apart  as  a  great  unifying  force  in 
the  sometimes  tangled  skein  of  our  national 
affairs.  As  a  man  of  high  principles  and 
integrity,  he  played  his  part  for  Queen  and 
country  in  a  manner  befitting  the  Vice 
Regal  representative  of  Her  Majesty.  Nor 
did  he  spare  himself  in  the  devoted  service 
he  rendered  as  an  outstanding  diplomat  and 
as  a  high-ranking  military  officer  in  World 
War  I. 

Bilingual  himself,  and  of  great  culture 
and  charm,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
English-speaking  and  French-speaking 
people  of  Canada,  as  well  as  by  citizens  of 
other  origins  who  came  from  other  far  away 
lands  to  make  their  homes  in  this  country. 
He  had  a  vision  of  a  united  Canada  whose 
people  would  dwell  together  in  amity  and 
concord;  and  they  will  so  remember  him, 
as  the  beneficiaries  of  his  good  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  much  beloved  and  respected 
Governor-General  has  served  the  Canadian 
people  well;  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  resolution  to  be  included  in 
the  records  of  this  assembly.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  tributes  by  leaders  and  other 
members  of  the  House,  when  the  motion  is 
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passed,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  there  be 

one    minute    of   silence    in    memory    of    His 

Excellency. 

I  now  beg  to  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 

member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  that: 
The  legislative  assembly  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  Parliament  here  assembled, 
place  upon  the  records  of  this  House  an 
expression  of  its  sorrow  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  on  the  death  of  His 
Excellency,  General  Georges  Philias  Vanier, 
DSO,  MC  and  Bar,  Canadian  Forces  Decor- 
ation, Governor-General  of  Canada.  On 
his  passing  we  are  conscious  of  the  loss  of 
a  great  public  servant  who  had  rendered 
exceptional  service  to  his  nation  in  peace 
and  in  war  and  who  stood  high  in  the 
councils  of  our  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career,  as  well 
as  his  personal  qualities,  secure  for  him  a 
lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men and  we  honour  his  memory. 

To  Madame  Vanier  and  her  family  the 
assembly  extends  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  in  the  loss  of  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.  We  mourn  with  them 
on  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  seconding  the  motion  moved  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  there  is  little  I  can 
add  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
motion. 

But  I  do  say,  sir,  as  we  contemplate  the 
lifetime  of  selfless  service  given  by  this 
soldier,  diplomat,  statesman— and  above  all 
Canadian— everyone  who  lives  within  this 
country  must  recognize  that  we  are  richer 
because  he  passed  our  way.  As  I  watched  on 
television  last  evening  some  of  the  pictures 
that  dealt  with  his  life  as  a  Canadian,  I  was 
most  moved  by  the  ease  of  his  approach  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  as  he  passed 
and  visited  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career,  as  well 
as  his  personal  qualities,  secure  for  him  a 
lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen; 
and  we  indeed  honour  his  memory. 

Perhaps— and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  we  depart  from  it  on  occasion  in  our 
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partisan  debates— we  must  be  able  to  leam 
from  him  an  attitude  that  he  expressed  so  well 
in  his  New  Year's  message  to  this  country, 
when  he  said: 

Let  us  open  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  provinces,  let  us  look  over  the  walls 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces,  let  us 
build  a  greater  Canada. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  nobody  in  this  country  personified 
more  completely  and  more  acceptably  the 
bilingual  and  bicultural  nature  of  Canada 
than  Georges  Philias  Vanier. 

Just  last  night  I,  like  everybody  across  this 
country,  had  the  privilege  of  listening  once 
again  to  the  New  Year's  message  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has  referred. 
The  late  Governor-General  spoke  with  a 
passion  and  a  conviction  and  a  love  of  his 
country  that  was  profoundly  moving.  We 
were  reminded  once  again  how  his  words  had 
eased  the  tensions  and  hurdled  the  barriers 
between  our  provinces  and  our  peoples. 

No  one,  literally  no  one,  has  spoken  more 
eloquently  on  the  central  theme  of  Canadian 
life  at  the  present  time. 

We  can  ill  aflFord  to  lose  the  counsel,  and 
more  important  the  example  of  a  man  such  as 
this  at  this  particular  stage  in  our  history.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  memory  of  the  man 


will  continue  to  be  as  influential  as  his  pres- 
ence was  now  that  he  has  been  taken  from 
us. 

I  join  with  those  who  have  spoken  and 
everybody  in  this  House  in  paying  my  tribute 
and  expressing  our  sense  of  bereavement  to 
the  family,  and  indeed  to  all  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  resolution 
carried. 

I  would  ask  the  members  to  rise  and 
observe  a  minute's  silence  in  remembrance  of 
His  Excellency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  out  of  respect 
to  His  Excellency,  the  late  General  Vanier, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  this  House  do 
now  adjourn  until  Wednesday  next,  at  2.30 
p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Prior  to  the  putting  of  this 
motion,  I  have  been  asked  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  House  that  the  private  bills 
committee,  which  I  imderstand  was  to  have 
met  tomorrow  morning,  will  meet  on  Thurs- 
day morning  instead.  All  other  committee 
meetings  for  tomorrow  are,  of  course,  can- 
celled. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature,  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  St.  Mat- 
thew's separate  school,  Toronto,  and  in  the 
west  gallery  students  from  Humbercrest 
senior  pTiblic  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  that  the  time 
for  receiving  reports  by  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  private  bills  be  extended  to  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  March  9. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  may  I  take  a  moment  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House,  particularly  members 
of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  to  the  fact 
that  a  meeting  has  been  arranged  between 
members  of  the  agriculture  committee  and 
the  quota  committee  of  the  Ontario  milk 
marketing  board.  This  meeting  has  been  set 
for  Thursday,  March  9,  at  10  a.m.  in  com- 
mittee room  No.  1. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  enable  the 
committee  on  agriculture  to  obtain  firsthand 
information  in  connection  with  the  very  com- 
plex quota  policy  of  the  board.  The  meeting 
will  also  give  the  quota  committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  members  with  their 
policies,  programmes  and  other  related  mat- 
ters which  are  presently  being  considered  in 
the  administration  and  development  of  the 
quota  policy  by  the  Ontario  milk  marketing 
board. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  meeting 
will  give  members  of  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture of  the  House  an  opportunity  to  obtain 


clarification  on  any  matter  they  may  wish  to 
raise  in  connection  with  the  quota  policy  of 
the  board. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  while  I  am  on 
my  feet,  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  House  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members  a  mat- 
ter which  I  consider  to  be  of  importance  to 
the  farm  people  of  Ontario.  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  in  1962  the  Ontario 
farm  machinery  investigation  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
supply,  suitability  and  functional  problems  of 
mechanical  farm  equipment. 

Since  that  time,  the  committee  has  been 
active,  functioning  as  the  Ontario  farm 
machinery  advisory  board  and  much  has  been 
done  to  resolve  problems  arising  between  the 
farmers,  dealers,  distributors  and  manufac- 
turers. In  addition  to  this  activity,  the  board 
has  been  instrumental  in  initiating  the  farm 
machinery  mechanics'  course  at  the  University 
of  Guelph. 

The  course  has  been  designed  to  provide 
a  pool  of  trained  mechanics  suitable  to  the 
farm  machinery  dealer.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  farm  machinery  investigation 
committee  some  five  years  ago,  the  farm 
machinery  situation  has  changed  considerably. 
It  is  now  felt  desirable  to  evaluate  and  assess 
the  implementation  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  board  to  the  machinery  industry  and 
government  agencies  over  the  course  of  the 
years. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Ontario  farm  machin- 
ery advisory  board  has  arranged  to  hold  open 
meetings  to  enable  individual  farmers  and 
farm  groups  to  present  their  views.  Four 
meetings  have  been  arranged  across  the  prov- 
ince: 

On  Monday,  March  13,  the  western  Ontario 
agricultural  school,  Ridgetown; 

On  Tuesday,  March  21,  memorial  hall. 
University  of  Guelph; 

On  Monday,  March  27,  Kemptville  agricul- 
tural school,  at  Kemptville; 

On  Tuesday,  April  4,  the  experimental  farm 
at  New  Liskeard. 

These  meetings  will  commence  at  1.30 
p.m.   and  all  farmers  and  farm  groups  have 
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been    invited    to    attend    and    present    their 
opinions. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  many  public  meetings  has  this  committee 
had  up  until  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  is  a  new  series  of 
meetings.  They  have  not  had  any  meetings 
of  late  at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Have  they  had  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Not  of  late,  but  they  did 
originally.  They  had  a  series  of  meetings  four 
or  five  years  ago,  and  they  have  acted  as  a 
farm  machinery  advisory  board- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  I  did  not  know  they  had 
any— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  This  group  has  set  up 
this  committee,  and  it  has  done  an  extremely 
fine  job,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  worked  as  the 
liaison  between  the  farmer  and  the  farm 
machinery  company  and  have  resolved  many 
points  of  contention.  I  realize  that  there  are 
many  still  to  be  resolved.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  propose  to  have  this  series 
of  meetings,  to  get  first  hand  information. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  Minister  (Mr.  Gomme)  was  going  to 
furnish  information  insofar  as  the  policy  on 
the  purchase  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  inform  the  member 
that  we  are  not  finished  with  the  statements 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Roberts  (St.  Patrick):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  rise  from  my  seat  in  the  Legis- 
lature today  before  the  orders  of  the  day  and 
make  a  short  statement,  reading  this  letter,  a 
letter  addressed  to  you,  sir,  of  today's  date, 
the  contents  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  of 
our  province  (Mr.  Robarts)  is  fully  aware.  I 
would  have  hoped  that  perhaps  he  would  be 
in  the  House  on  this  occasion.  But  as  all 
members  know,  he  is  representing  our  great 
province  of  Ontario  in  Ottawa,  at  the  state 
funeral  service  for  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

As  you  and  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture are  aware,  in  the  redistribution  of 
ridings  the  historic  riding  of  St.  Patrick  will 
be  partitioned.  A  considerable  part  will  go 
into  the  somewhat  enlarged  riding  of  St. 
George  and  the  rest  will  be  incorporated 
with  practically  all  the  present  St.  Andrew 
riding  and  a  bit  of  the  present  Bellwoods 
Tiding  to  constitute  at  the  time  of  the  next 


general  election  and  afterwards  the  riding 
of  St.  Andrew-St.  Patrick. 

On  February  10  last  in  this  Legis- 
lature, sir,  I  spoke  at  some  length,  and 
after  a  great  deal  of  preparation,  on  the 
subject  of  securities  and  stock  exchanges.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  the  major  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  week  with 
respect  to  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  and  the  personnel 
of  the  Ontario  securities  commission.  I  anti- 
cipate that  further  appropriate  legislation 
will  be  enacted  this  session. 

I  also  recognize  the  desires  of  the  sitting 
members  and  others  to  organize  and  pre- 
pare for  the  next  general  election,  when- 
ever that  may  be.  Furthermore,  I  have  the 
assurances  of  both  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  and  the  hon. 
Minister  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman) 
that  for  the  balance  of  the  life  of  the  Legis- 
lature they  will  assume  full  responsibility 
for  looking  after  the  needs  of  those  con- 
stituents of  the  present  St.  Patrick  riding, 
who  will  be  residing  under  the  redistribu- 
tion in  their  respective  new  boundary 
ridings. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  already  announced 
that  I  am  resuming  the  practice  of  law.  And 
I  believe  that  after  the  very  considerable 
length  of  service  that  I  have  had  in  this 
Legislature  and  in  the  public  life  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  I  can  now  perhaps  do 
better  by  giving  undivided  attention  to  the 
building  up  of  a  legal  practice  in  which  I 
hope  to  have  some  years  yet  and  to  be  in 
association  with  my  middle  son  who  is  a 
lawyer,  and  leaving  it  to  the  members  of 
this  Legislature  and  the  successors  of  those 
who  will  not  be  here  after  the  next  general 
election,  to  carry  on  the  ever  imminent  and 
often  extremely  onerous  duties  of  govern- 
ment and  Parliament  in  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  come  to  the  last  two 
short  paragraphs  of  the  letter  I  wrote  you,  I 
wish  to  say  before  continuing  it  that  in  all  the 
years  of  political  activities,  victories,  defeats, 
battles  and  peaceful  pursuits,  my  wife,  who 
is  in  the  Speaker's  gallery  with  one  of  my 
sons  as  I  speak,  has  been  my  running  mate. 
And  to  the  extent  that  I  have  been  controlled, 
I  attribute  it  to  the  great  controlling  and 
guiding  influence  she  has  exerted  with  a 
charming  ability  to  caution  and  direct  from 
an  instinctive  savoir  faire. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  could  shake 
hands  with  everybody  in  the  Legislature.  I 
hope  that  within  the  next  few  days  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  that.    But  I  did 
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choose  this  particular  method  of  now  coming 
to  what  I  have  to  say  because  of  my  long 
association  with  this  chamber  and  with  most 
of  the  members  in  it;  a  long  association  and 
with  all  of  them,  a  pleasant  association.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  therefore,  pursuant  to  section  19a 
of  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act  of  Ontario, 
give  in  my  place  in  this  assembly,  notice  of 
my  intention  to  resign  my  St.  Patrick  seat. 

We  are  all  delighted  with  the  return  to 
duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
and  in  addition  to  extending  my  good  wishes 
to  all  my  fellow  members  of  the  assembly  and 
to  my  friends  in  the  press  gallery  and  my 
friends  the  attendants  and  people  who  are 
associated  with  us  from  day  to  day  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  this  assembly,  and  in  fact  to  all  the 
civil  service  which  is  a  wonderful  body,  I  say 
my  good  wishes  to  all.  My  last  words  here, 
however,  will  be  a  sincere  and  fervent  wish 
of  good  health  and  strength  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Applause. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  a  number  of  questions.  One 
was  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  but 
I  assume,  in  the  light  of  the  statement  which 
he  has  made,  that  this  is  his  reply  and  I  will 
await  a  meeting  of  the  milk  marketing  quota 
committee  tomorrow  to  see  if  I  can  get  a 
fuller  explanation. 

Another  question  I  had  was  directed  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  leader  wishes  to  deal  with  it  but  if  not 
I  will  put  it  on  the  record:  (1)  in  view  of  the 
drastic  decline  in  housing  starts  in  Ontario 
as  disclosed  by  figures  announced  Monday  by 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
will  the  Prime  Minister  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  housing  whose  exclusive 
responsibility  will  be  to  develop  a  programme 
adequate  to  meet  this  emergency?  And  (2)  is 
the  government  now  willing  to  give  major 
stress  to  a  large-scale  programme  of  construc- 
tion of  public  housing? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
from  the  nature  of  this  question,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  of  the  House  that  it  can  only 
be  answered  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
ai>d  as  is  well  known  to  everyone  he  is  in 
Ottawa  today  attending  the  funeral  of  His 
Excellency. 

'M;r.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  second 
question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Pavis).  My  batting  average  is  rather  low 
this  afternoon— again,  perhaps  I  could  put  it 
on  the  record. 


In  view  of  the  widespread  opposition  to 
the  proposed  site  of  the  northern  college  of 
applied  arts  and  technology  in  the  Timmins 
area,  will  the  government  initiate  a  review  of 
the  decision  before  granting  approval  of  it? 

My  final  question  is  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health.  Does  the  government  or  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  suggest  to  hos- 
pital boards  that  RNAs  should  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  70  per  cent  of  tlie  registered 
nurses'  scale  of  pay? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  does  not  involve 
itself  in  these  matters  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
The  official  agency  of  the  government,  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission,  does  ac- 
cept this  arrangement  where  it  is  now  prac- 
tised and  where  it  has  been  practised. 

The  commission,  however,  does  not  direct 
hospital  boards  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as 
in  many  cases  agreement  is  reached  and  the 
rate  payable  to  RNAs  is  determined  on  the 
free  collective  bargaining  system  which  is 
carried  on  under  The  Ontario  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister 
would  permit  a  supplementary  question? 

In  what  hospitals  is  the  figure  of  70  per 
cent  of  the  full  RN  scale  accepted  and  now 
being  paid?  Is  the  Minister  in  a  position  to 
indicate  that  to  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   No,  I  am  not  but  I 

can  undertake  to  get  that  information  for  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines.  Could  the  Minister 
inform  the  House  of  the  present  status  of 
MacLeod-Cockshutt  Gold  Mines  and  Con- 
solidated Mosher  Mines  in  the  Ceraldton 
area?  There  was  an  announcement  previously 
that  they  were  going  to  close  up. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  for  asking  me  the  question. 
MacLeod-Cockshutt  Gold  Mines  and  Mosher 
Gold  Mines  have  been  placed,  as  of 
February  1,  1967,  on  a  salvage  basis.  The 
mine  anticipates  that  production  can  be  main- 
tained for  another  three  to  four  years,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  appreciable  rise  in  costs. 
I  am  very  happy  to  make  that  announcement, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  be  of  great  solace  to  the 
people  of  my  area,  especially  Ceraldton. 
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Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways,  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

In  view  of  the  reported  damage  to  the 
Leaside  bridge  over  the  Don  Valley  parkway 
in  Toronto,  is  the  province  now  satisfied  that 
inhibitors  should  be  added  to  the  salt  that  is 
sprayed  on  Ontario  highways? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  the  problem  of  bridge  deck  de- 
terioration is  not  new  to  road  builders  in  the 
parts  of  North  America  which  rely  on  the  use 
of  chemicals  for  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice 
from  roadways. 

In  1962,  a  survey  of  concrete  bridges  in 
Ontario  showed  that  amongst  the  older 
bridges  a  great  deal  of  deterioration  had  taken 
place  in  areas  exposed  to  chemical  solution. 
In  a  structure,  deterioration  finally  takes  place 
in  the  concrete  and  not  in  the  steel.  If  cor- 
rosion inhibitors  had  any  value  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  in  the  protection  of 
steel  rather  than  the  concrete,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  at  this  time  to  show  that  in- 
hibitors would,  in  fact,  be  efiFective  in  protect- 
ing reinforcing  steel,  again  already  enclosed 
in  concrete. 

Concrete  deterioration  of  bridges  is  pri- 
marily caused  by  the  freezing  and  thawing 
of  the  water  soaked  into  the  concrete  and  this 
action  is  accentuated  by  the  presence  of 
chemicals  in  the  solution.  Advances  in  con- 
crete technology  during  the  last  few  years 
have  made  it  possible  to  afford  a  large 
measure  of  protection  to  structures  by  en- 
training air  in  the  concrete  during  construc- 
tion. A  further  measure  of  protection  is  also 
afforded  by  waterproofing  bridge  decks  to 
prevent  the  entry  of  water  into  the  concrete. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  this 
problem  has  for  some  time  been  under  close 
scrutiny  by  our  engineers.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  protect  new  structures  and  a 
programme  is  under  way  to  repair  any  old 
structures  which  show  signs  of  deterioration. 
We  do  not  believe  at  this  time  that  the  use 
of  inhibitors  offers  a  practical  method  of  pro- 
tecting structures  from  this  deterioration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  days  ago  the  hon. 
member  for  Bracondale  asked  me  some  ques- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  answer  at  this 
time. 

Question  1:  What  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  roads  department  since  July,  1965? 

During  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  roads  department  underwent  a  re- 


organization from  its  original  concept  of  four 
divisions— namely,  a  design  division,  a  project 
division,  a  maintenance  division  and  an  ad- 
ministrative division.  The  new  organization 
has  a  planning  and  design  branch,  made  up 
of  design,  planning  and  survey  divisions,  an 
operations  branch  incorporating  a  construction 
division,  and  a  maintenance  division.  The 
original  organization  did  not  have  in  it  a 
planning  organization  and  all  planning  was 
done  by  the  Metro  Toronto  planning  board 
transportation  division.  It  was  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  to  supplement  these  evaluations 
of  road  needs  to  include  such  things  as 
priority  studies,  new  road  requirements,  local 
road  assumptions  and  long-range  programmes. 

Up  to  January  1,  1967,  the  city  of  Toronto 
had  done  all  Metropolitan  roadway  main- 
tenance within  the  city  of  Toronto,  including 
such  things  as  patching  and  winter  mainten- 
ance, but  not  including  resurfacing  or  major 
construction.  As  of  this  date,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  roads  department  is  now  under- 
taking all  maintenance  work  on  roads  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  of  Metro 
Toronto.  In  addition  to  the  reorganization 
just  mentioned,  certain  cooperative  efforts 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Metro  roads 
department  and  The  Department  of  Highways 
of  Ontario. 

As  the  member  is  aware,  the  department 
tabled  in  the  House  last  year  a  report  relative 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  metropolitan  roads 
department.  Due  to  certain  weaknesses 
pointed  out  by  that  report  in  the  Metro 
system,  Metro  Toronto  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  the  department  in  establishing  a  new 
system. 

A  committee  was  established,  consisting  of 
various  Metropolitan  Toronto  personnel,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  operation  branch  and 
engineering  audit  section.  The  department 
has  supplied  this  committee  with  various 
standard  department  forms  used  in  our  control 
system  and  methods  of  computing  quantities. 
Nine  rules  of  operating  procedures  have  also 
been  supplied. 

The  committee  is  developing  a  system  for 
the  Metro  roads  department  along  similar 
lines  to  that  used  by  The  Department  of 
Highways.  Consultation  will  continue  with 
various  Department  of  Highways  personnel 
regarding  future  problems.  Specifications  are 
to  be  modified  and  clarified  to  define  more 
clearly  the  requirements  of  the  work  and  the 
basis  of  measurement  and  payment. 

Another  technical  committee  has  been 
established  with  representatives  of  the  Metro 
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roads  department  and  The  Department  of 
Highways  of  Ontario  to  review  design 
standards,  to  modify  them  and  to  incorporate 
the  latest  features  relative  to  safety,  cross- 
section  design,  illumination  and  guardrail 
design.  As  a  result  of  this  committee's 
activities,  the  Metro  roads  department  are 
adopting  similar  standards  to  those  used  by 
the  department  on  urban  expressways.  The 
committee  is  also  carrying  out  field  reviews 
of  existing  Metro  Toronto  expressways. 

Question  2:  How  many  reports  of  violation, 
breaches  of  contract  and  other  irregularities 
have  occurred  in  the  last  three  years  in  con- 
nection with  construction  of  roads  in  the 
municipality  of  Metro  Toronto? 

The  answer:  The  Department  of  Highways 
of  Ontario  is  aware  of  none.  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  an  autonomous  municipality  and 
as  such  calls  and  administers  its  own  con- 
tracts. The  Department  of  Highways  does 
not  control  these  contracts  and  is  therefore 
not  aware  of  these  matters. 

Question  3:  What  repairs  are  to  be  effected 
to  the  superstructure  of  the  Frederick 
Gardiner  expressway  bridge  on  the  Humber 
to  the  Lakeshore? 

No  repairs  have  recently  been  made  to  the 
Humber  River  bridge  on  the  Gardiner  express- 
way. In  the  summer  of  1966,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  in  conjunction  with  the 
Metro  roads  department  investigated  the 
structural  conditions  of  the  Humber  River 
bridge.  It  was  found  that  certain  settlement 
had  taken  place  on  all  the  structures  crossing 
the  Humber  River  in  this  area. 

As  early  as  1940  we  were  aware  that  the 
railway  bridge  was  in  distress  due  to  bank 
movement.  A  new  pier  was  constructed  for 
this  bridge  and  other  remedial  action  was 
taken.  The  Department  of  Highways  bridge 
division  has  been  actively  working  on  this 
problem  with  the  Metro  roads  department, 
and  it  has  now  been  agreed  that  in  the  spring 
of  1967  certain  remedial  work  will  be  carried 
out  on  the  east  abutment  of  this  structure. 

Question  4:  How  much  will  this  cost? 

As  yet,  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
repair  to  this  structure. 

Question  4(b):  How  much  will  be  paid  by 
the  province?   The  answer:  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister?  Is  the  Minister  not 
aware  that  a  directive  went  out  from  his 
department  in  July,  1965,  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  Metro  authorities  that  it  was  their 
responsibility  to  inform  The  Department  of 
Highways  of  any  deviations  or  variations  from 


the  contract,  or  any  abnormal  operation,  to 
assist  the  department  in  assessing  the  differ- 
ent contractors  as  to  their  ability  to  carry  out 
contracts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  I  am  unaware  of  that 
directive,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  I  represent  in  Grey  North,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Patrick 
for  the  lifetime  of  service  he  has  given  this 
House.  I  think  someone  should  have  risen 
and  made  mention  of  this;  this  man  has  been 
great  for  the  people  of  this  province.  I  have 
always  found  him  honourable  and  fair  and  I 
think  he  has  done  a  great  job. 

In  speaking  to  the  answer  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Highways- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  the  member  is 
out  of  order.  There  will  be  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity afterwards  to  speak  on  this  particular 
point. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Now  he 
has  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  promised  to 
table  the  next  day  in  the  estimates  of  the 
department,  the  policy  so  far  as  purchasing  of 
graders,  trucks,  automotive  equipment  and 
the  commissions,  if  they  were  paid.  The 
whole  policy  was  to  be  tabled  the  day  after 
his  estimates.   He  is  a  week  late  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  direct  a 
question  instead  of  making  a  speech  to  the 
Minister  of  Highways? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  will.  I  will  give  you 
one  first,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  are  four  or  five 
questions  on  the  order  paper  now— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  simply 
direct  his  question  to  the  Minister  as  to  when 
these  questions  wiU  be  answered. 

Mr.  Sargent:  May  I  ask,  when  is  the  Minis- 
ter going  to  table  the  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
answer,  I  might  say  I  am  not  aware  of  having 
told  the  hon.  member  that  I  would  table  it 
the  next  day.  But  I  certainly  am  aware  of 
having  told  him  I  would  provide  the  informa- 
tion. And  I  can  assure  him  that  this  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  should  mention 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
(Mr.  S.  Lewis)  gave  notice  this  morning  of  a 
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question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 
Both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  are 
absent  from  the  House  at  the  moment  but 
perhaps  I  can  start  this  search  for  informa- 
tion by  putting  the  question  on  the  record. 

Has  the  Minister  had  any  notice  from  the 
council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the 
Metro  school  board  that  they  intend  to  ap- 
proach him  for  financial  assistance  in  over- 
coming the  capital  deficit  in  school  building 
for  the  year  1967-68?  If  so,  what  is  the  Min- 
ister's response  likely  to  be? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
returning  today  to  the  business  of  the  House 
and  the  Budget  Debate,  we  turn  away,  as  we 
must,  from  the  great  and  sad  national  occa- 
sion that  has  compelled  our  attention  this 
week  as  we  have  mourned  the  death  of  our 
beloved  Governor-General,  the  Right  Honour- 
able Georges  P.  Vanier. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the 
tributes  paid  earlier  this  week  to  the  distin- 
guished service  and  the  fatherly  personality 
of  General  Vanier.  I  note  this,  however: 
Many  of  us  have  among  our  books  the  col- 
lected speeches  of  noted  Canadians,  and 
others.  One  must  hope  that  by  some  means, 
from  among  the  spoken  words  of  this  un- 
usually eloquent  Canadian  gentleman.  Gen- 
eral Vanier,  some  selections  may  be  made  and 
published  in  due  course. 

I  would  submit  that  it  would  be  valuable 
to  Canada  if  such  a  book  were  to  become 
widely  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  in  this  session  to  pay  compliments 
to  you  for  the  most  acceptable  manner  in 
which  you  perform  your  responsibihties.  I 
do  so  with  pleasure. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  thoughtful  words 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  (Mr. 
Sargent)  concerning  the  resignation  from  the 
membership  of  this  House  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts)  and  to  couple 
with  his  name  that  of  Mr.  Louis  Cecile,  who 
resigned  at  an  earlier  time  during  this  ses- 
sion. Of  both  of  these  gentlemen,  I  would 
say  that  they  have  been  conscientious  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  ridings.    They  were 


gracious  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  executive  council,  and  in 
everything  they  were  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  our  great  province. 

Today  it  is  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
outline  Ontario  Hydro  matters  which  were 
of  significance  during  1966  and  to  give  you 
a  look  into  future  plans.  I  cannot  attempt  to 
give  a  review  of  all  highlights,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  useful  to  offer  to  the  House  a  state- 
ment which  could  be  the  basis  for  questions 
at  the  committee  on  government  commissions 
or  during  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management.  To 
give  a  concise  summation  of  the  past  year,  I 
would  state  it  this  way: 

Completion  of  60  years  of  service  and  plans 
to  double  generating  capacity  within  the  next 
eight  years— or,  to  provide  an  even  shorter 
summary,  I  would  like  to  label  the  past  year 
with  a  single  word,  "challenge".  The  vigorous 
growth  of  our  province  in  recent  years— and 
last  year  was  certainly  no  exception— has 
taxed  our  power  producing  resources  to  the 
utmost.  To  keep  pace  with  the  electrical  re- 
quirements of  Ontario  is  indeed  a  challenge. 

The  peak  demand  for  electricity,  for  ex- 
ample, reached  an  all-time  high  of  8,565,465 
kilowatts  in  late  December.  This  represented 
an  increase  of  about  9.6  per  cent  over  1965, 
and  marks  the  second  straight  year  in  which 
demands  have  exceeded  the  long-term  aver- 
age growth  rate  of  6.5  per  cent.  For  January, 
1967,  primary  energy  totalled  4.61  billion 
kilowatt  hours,  which  was  up  7.4  per  cent 
over  the  same  month  one  year  ago. 

Although  we  expect  power  demands  will 
level  out  this  year,  the  pace  of  construction 
for  developing  new  generating  capacity  can- 
not be  allowed  to  slacken.  If  we  were  to  label 
Centennial  year  in  any  special  way,  we  might 
say  that  in  this  12-month  period  the  milestone 
Ontario  Hydro  expects  to  reach  is  installation 
of  the  largest  annual  increase  ever  in  new  gen- 
erating capacity.  Slightly  over  one  million  ad- 
ditional kilowatts  are  scheduled  for  1967, 
which  will  boost  Hydro's  total  resources  to 
nearly  ten  milfion  kilowatts.  In  terms  of 
money,  we  expect  to  spend  $216  million  on 
capital  construction  and  this  is  about  $20  mil- 
lion more  than  was  spent  last  year. 

To  build  up  a  greater  reserve  of  capacity 
is  one  reason  why  the  tempo  of  construction 
activity  has  quickened.  Also,  the  technical 
character  of  the  Hydro  system  is  changing 
radically.  The  addition  of  gigantic  thermal 
units  of  500,000  kilowatts  and  greater  is  be- 
ginning to  account  for  a  more  substantial 
percentage  of  our  total  resources. 
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Another  reason  for  maintaining  a  fast  con- 
struction pace  is  the  complexity  of  these 
larger  machines.  Quite  frequently  manufac- 
turers are  unable  to  meet  our  scheduled  re- 
quirements on  time,  either  because  of  a  piece 
of  equipment,  usually  a  prototype,  failed  to 
function  properly,  or  because  of  delays  caused 
by  labour  stoppages. 

Right  now,  Ontario  Hydro  is  embarked  on 
a  five-year  construction  programme  which 
will  entail  an  expenditure  of  $1.2  billion  to 
1971.  Included  in  the  projects  are  huge  coal 
burning  plants,  equally  large  nuclear  electric 
stations,  and  a  number  of  hydro-electric 
plants,  as  well  as  transmission  and  distribution 
facilities. 

Reviewing  the  past  year,  I  believe  the  most 
significant  highlight  was  the  start-up  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  at  the  Douglas  Point  power 
station,  which  is  this  country's  first  full-scale 
nuclear  electric  plant.  Shortly,  we  expect 
Douglas  Point  to  be  brought  to  full  power  of 
200,000  kilowatts.  As  you  know  the  $85  mil- 
lion Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  plant 
was  built  in  cooperation  with  Ontario  Hydro, 
with  the  latter  supplying  crews  to  operate  it. 
The  agreement  between  AECL  and  Ontario 
Hydro  calls  for  the  latter  to  purchase  the 
plant  when  it  is  proven  satisfactory. 

I  would  suggest  that  for  the  balance  of 
the  20th  century,  nuclear  power  seems  des- 
tined to  play  a  dominant  role  in  our  province. 
Not  only  will  we  benefit  from  low-cost  elec- 
trical energy,  but  the  provincial  uranium  in- 
dustry will  receive  a  shot  in  the  arm  as  well. 

There  is  already  evidence  of  this.  In 
December,  Ontario  Hydro  concluded  agree- 
ments for  purchases  of  approximately  6,500 
short  tons  of  uranium  concentrates.  This  order 
will  be  supplied  on  an  expanding  scale  of 
deliveries  running  through  to  the  early  1980s. 
Hydro  planners  estimate  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  continued  fueling  of  Douglas  Point,  the 
first  two  540,000  kilowatt  units  at  Pickering 
and  additional  units  of  similar  size  added  each 
year  to  1980. 

I  am  sure  hon.  members  have  seen  the 
notable  assurance  of  our  confidence  in  the 
atom  taking  form  on  the  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, 20  miles  east  of  Toronto.  The  $272 
million  Pickering  nuclear  power  station  is 
well  under  way.  It  may  be  that  eventually 
Pickering's  capacity  will  be  doubled  or 
trebled.  As  of  now,  the  plant  is  designed  to 
produce  1,080,000  kilowatts  from  two  units, 
the  first  one  scheduled  for  service  in  1970. 

Although  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
nuclear  power,  coal  fired  plants  continue  to 
share   the   limelight.    Fossil-fuel   fired   plants 


lend  excellent  balance  and  flexibility  to  the 
system.  In  1966,  we  announced  plans  for  a 
$243  million  cOal  burning  plant  to  be  located 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  To  be  called 
Nanticoke  station,  it  will  be  located  near  Port 
Dover.  Work  there  will  start  early  next  year 
with  site  preparation,  excavation,  access  roads 
and  workshops.  First  concreting  is  scheduled 
for  early  summer  of  1968.  We  estimate  a  peak 
work  force  of  1,500  by  early  1971.  The  Nanti- 
coke's  first  two  unts  of  500,000  kilowatts 
each,  are  scheduled  for  service  in  1971-72. 
Two  more  units  will  be  installed  later,  as 
required. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  a  letter  that  I 
addressed  to  each  of  them  in  September  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  clear  that  the 
decision  with  respect  to  Nanticoke  in  no  way 
suggested  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future 
prospects  of  nuclear  energy.  Ontario  Hydro 
has  been  the  leading  Canadian  proponent  of 
nuclear  power.  But  a  nuclear  generating 
station  must  be  regarded  as  a  base  load  plant 
and  other  generating  capacity  will  always  be 
needed  to  meet  big  demands. 

Good  progress  continues  on  the  last  three 
300,000  kilowatt  units  at  Lakeview  on  the 
western  outskirts  of  Metro  Toronto.  The  fifth 
unit  went  partially  into  production  late  in 
December  and  it  should  be  fully  available 
later  this  year.  In  addition,  two  units  will  be 
brought  into  service  this  year  and  the  final 
one  in  1968.  When  completed,  Lakeview 
with  eight  units  will  have  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  2.4  million  kilowatts.  Good  con- 
struction progress  during  the  year  was  also 
reported  at  one  other  coal-fired  station.  By 
the  end  of  1966  all  major  electrical  and 
mechanical  equipment  had  been  ordered  for 
the  $218  million  Lambton  generating  station 
near  Samia.  Structural  steel  for  the  first  unit 
and  the  chimney  for  the  first  two  units  are 
completed.  By  1971,  Lambton  will  have  a 
two-million  kilowatt  capacity  from  four  units. 

At  the  Lakehead,  the  Thunder  Bay  station 
began  producing  power  in  late  November. 
Since  then  it  has  been  in  almost  constant 
operation  providing  a  good  portion  of  its 
100,000-kilowatt  capacity  for  use  in  north- 
western Ontario.  Load  growth  in  that  sector 
of  the  province  has  accelerated  rapidly  and  it 
will  not  be  too  long  before  the  entire  output 
of  Thunder  Bay  station  will  be  required.  Of 
course,  right  now  the  plant  is  providing  a  good 
margin  of  security  of  service  for  that  region. 

Recently  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  province's  lignite  deposits.  As 
announced  earlier,  the  government  granted 
exploration  rights  to  Alberta  Coal  Limited  of 
Calgary    in    December    to    probe    the    large 
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lignite  coal  deposits  located  110  miles  north 
of  Cochrane.  Ontario  Hydro  is  interested  in 
this  particular  development  from  the  stand- 
point of  possible  economical  on-site  power 
generation.  During  the  past  summer  the 
government  bid  for  a  heavy  water  plant  to 
be  located  near  these  lignite  deposits.  Success 
would  have  made  it  economically  sound  to 
build  an  electrical  generating  station  there. 
Unfortunately,  the  company  concerned,  due 
to  the  advantage  of  another  site  being  in  a 
designated  area,  chose  to  locate  its  plant  in 
another  province. 

Before  we  can  really  proceed  with  plans 
for  developing  lignite  resources,  however,  we 
must  wait  for  results  of  the  economic  studies 
and  exploration  being  carried  out.  Their 
assessment  should  show  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  economical  to  pursue  the  lignite  de- 
velopment. 

Sometimes  while  discussing  coal-fired  plants 
the  question  of  clean  air  is  raised.  Critics, 
among  them  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
this  House,  and  some  of  his  supporters,  per- 
sist in  focusing  attention  on  Hydro's  thermal 
generating  stations,  suggesting  that  they  are 
the  source  of  much  of  the  air  pollution. 
Granted,  on  a  frosty  morning,  Mr.  Speaker, 
voluminous  plumes  emanate  from  the  tall 
stacks  at  such  plants.  However,  almost  all  of 
the  clouds  are  simply  condensation  and  not 
smoke. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
How  do  you  explain  it  in  the  summertime? 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  I 
have  some  more  words  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  subject. 

Very  quickly  I  would  like  to  tell  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  Hydro's  control 
programme,  which  was  begun  about  15  years 
ago  when  construction  of  the  first  large  coal- 
burning  station  started,  has  been  continued 
since.  And  by  1971  when  the  Lambton  station 
is  completed,  air  quality  control  expenditures 
from  this  and  four  other  plants  in  Toronto, 
Windsor  and  Fort  William  would  total  almost 
$30  million.  The  most  efficient  equipment 
available  is  being  installed  and  the  best 
techniques  employed  so  that  Ontario  Hydro 
may  do  its  full  part  in  maintaining  air  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reviewed  this  matter  in  the 
House  last  year.  I  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  our  coal-burning  plants  that  precipitator 
equipment  was  being  installed  in  these  plants 
to  remove  the  particulate  matter,  that  is  the 
soot  and  fly  ash.  These  precipitators  are 
judged  to  be  99.5  per  cent  efficient.  This  is 
the  best  equipment  that  can  be  secured  for 
this  purpose. 


Those  who  are  aware  of  the  best  techniques 
in  air  quality  control  judge  that  the  dispersion 
of  gases  from  high  stacks  is  the  best  means 
of  getting  out  above  the  conmiunity  any 
gases  which  must  rise,  and  it  is  well  that 
these  be  hot  so  that  they  rise  high  into  the  air. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  says  that 
he  has  seen  some  of  this  gas  in  the  summer 
time.  But  I  think  he  will  notice  if  he  examines 
it  carefully  that  this  particular  gas  or  smoke 
rises  very  high  into  the  air.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  plants  should  stand  as  models  to 
other  industries,  which  are  also  studying  the 
question  of  controlhng  air  pollution. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  member  would  permit  a  question  on  this 
matter?  I  am  very  glad  he  has  been  dealing 
with  it.  I  noticed  about  two  weeks  ago  a 
statement  by  the  air  pollution  authorities  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  that  they  suspected  the 
Lakeview  generating  centre  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  pollution  that  bothered  the  city 
in  January.  I  wonder  if  he  in  his  position  has 
been  in  contact  with  those  people  about  that 
difficulty? 

Mr.  Boyer:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
been  directly  in  contact  with  those  people.  I 
noticed  that  some  statements  were  made  in 
that  respect.  Other  statements  were  made  by 
other  municipal  authorities  and  evidently 
there  is  some  conflict  between  those  who  have 
authority  in  the  matters.  I  would  think,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  matter  of  air  pollution 
control  we  are  coming  into  a  new  era,  with 
the  hkelihood  of  regional  air  pollution  control 
measures  being  adopted  by  the  province. 

I  notice  on  the  order  paper  something  in 
this  respect  and  I  think  there  can  be  a  meet- 
ing of  minds  in  this  respect.  But  I  think  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  does  not  realize 
with  respect  to  Lakeview  and  other  stations, 
that  when  there  is  a  period  of  difficulty, 
meteorogically,  and  when  it  is  difficult  for 
smoke  to  rise  high  into  the  air.  We  have 
provided  for  that.  At  such  times,  having  had 
warning  from  meteorological  service,  we  bum 
coal  of  low  sulphur  content.  Usually  the 
sulphur  content  is  around  three  per  cent  but 
at  such  times  when  meteorological  conditions 
warrant,  we  burn  coal  that  has  one  per  cent 
or  less  sulphur  content. 

This  is  rather  a  large  subject.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  large  to  go  into  today.  It  might  be  a 
matter  which  could  be  explored  in  the  com- 
mittee on  government  commissions,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  hon.  leader  might  pursue 
this  subject  further  in  that  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  a  great  deal  more  information  and 
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understanding  on  this  subject  will  result  if 
that  is  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  I  have  discussed 
nuclear  plants  and  coal-fired  plants.  Maybe 
overshadowed  but  not  overlooked  is  the  con- 
tribution to  power  resources  being  made  by 
hydro  electric  plants. 

Last  summer  an  official  ceremony  was  held 
at  the  Mattagami  River  stations,  marking  the 
completion  of  the  $200  million  James  Bay 
watershed  power  complex.  Three  stations  on 
the  Mattagami  and  a  fourth  on  the  Abitibi 
River,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  551,000 
kilowatts,  are  now  feeding  their  output  to 
load  centres  in  the  south. 

As  you  know,  the  entire  James  Bay  power 
complex  hinges  around  the  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  line.  This  is  in  service  now  to 
the  Toronto  area.  The  435-mile  span  is  car- 
rying 500,000  volts  to  Sudbury,  while  the 
balance  of  the  system  is  operating  at  230,000 
volts  to  Kleinburg,  just  north  of  Metro  To- 
ronto. Within  a  few  weeks,  EHV  capacity 
will  be  raised  to  500,000  volts  over  its  entire 
span. 

A  construction  activity  in  developing  hy- 
draulic power  sites  has  shifted  to  two  other 
locations.  The  first  of  these  will  see  three 
sites  on  the  Madawaska  River  in  eastern  On- 
tario harnessed  to  produce  some  343,000  kilo- 
watts of  new  capacity  by  1969. 

The  largest  project  is  at  Mountain  Chute 
where  a  new  139,500  kilowatt  station  is 
being  built.  Downstream  at  Barrett  Chute, 
the  powerhouse  is  being  extended  so  that  two 
more  units  can  be  installed  by  1968,  increas- 
ing capacity  by  111,600  kilowatts. 

Still  farther  downstream  at  Stewartville, 
construction  is  proceeding  favourably  on  two 
units  which  by  1969  will  boost  capacity  by 
91,800  kilowatts. 

Studies  have  been  made  to  learn  if  devel- 
opment of  any  other  potential  power  sites  on 
the  Madawaska  can  be  considered  economical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  earlier;  I  do  not  particularly  want 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  his  time  this  afternoon. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  has  left  the  chamber  at 
the  moment,  but  I— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  We  will  tell 
him. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Will  you  tell  him  if  I  refer  to 
something  he  said  at  another  place?  I  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  statement  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made— or  is  re- 
ported to  have  made— when  speaking  in  east- 


ern Ontario.  He  seems  to  have  indicated  that 
a  plank  in  his  party's  platform  will  be  this: 
"stepped-up  programmes  to  develop  power 
resources,  especially  in  eastern  Ontario  along 
the  Madawaska  system." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  statement  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  overlooking  the  facts. 

The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  South  (Mr. 
Yakabuski)  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  for  1967  Ontario 
Hydro  intends  to  bring  in  more  than  one  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  new  capacity  to  raise  Hydro's 
total  resources  to  nearly  10  million  kilowatts. 
I  repeat  that  on  the  Madawaska  River  work 
is  in  progress  to  harness  343,000  kilowatts  of 
new  capacity  by  1969.  There  are  three  loca- 
tions, and  other  possible  development  sites  on 
that  stream  have  been  under  review. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  would  be  glad  to  know  that  my 
reference  at  that  time  was  to  the  utilization 
of  that  power  for  the  development  of  that 
part  of  Ontario,  and  the  pricing  of  the  power 
locally  could  be  used  on  a  regional  develop- 
ment basis  so  that  eastern  Ontario  could  have 
the  advantage  of  the  closeness  of  the  gener- 
ating facilities  that  are  being  described. 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  would  like  to  thank  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  for  his  interjection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  intend  to  go  on  and  refer 
to  that  question. 

I  mentioned  that  at  three  locations  we  are 
adding  343,000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity  and 
that  other  sites  on  the  Madawaska  have  been 
under  review. 

In  the  statement  that  is  attributed  to  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  suggest  that  he 
has  tended  to  throw  doubt  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  plans  for  Ontario's  power  supply  in 
the  future.  I  assert  that  in  that  respect  the 
remarks  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  are 
unfortunate.  Since  he  has  mentioned  that  he 
had  in  mind  that  because  of  these  plants 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ottawa  valley  and 
adjacent  regions  there  should  be  special  rates 
set  for  particular  regions- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Of  course,  for  development- 
development  rates. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Development  rates?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  that  tired  old  horse  had 
died  and  was  buried  long  ago.  Let  me  say 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  notice 
from  the  news  reports  that  he  was  bringing 
forward  this  tired  and  worn-out  old  subject 
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which  was  discussed  in  this  House  and  died 
a  natural  death  years  ago.  This  is  the  old 
question  of  special  rates  for  special  places 
and  we  have  gone  through  this  in  years  past 
—even  before  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
arrived  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Atlas  Steel  has  gone  to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Beyer:  Yes,  and  they  did  not  carry  out 
all  the  plans  they  said  they  were  going  to 
carry  out  in  Quebec  when  they  left  here. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
instructions  given  by  the  Legislature  to  On- 
tario Hydro  under  The  Power  Commission 
Act  call  for  the  sale  of  power  at  cost.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  a  lower  rate  in  one  place 
means  higher  rates  elsewhere.  The  power  re- 
sources of  Ontario  have  been  developed  over 
the  past  60  years  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people.  The  arrangements  are  such  that 
power,  wherever  it  is  generated  in  Ontario, 
is  fed  into  a  power  grid  that  carries  power 
to  all  parts  of  this  great  province. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Are  you  suggesting  that  the 
rates  are  equal  everywhere? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Of  course;  the  rates  are  at  cost 
everywhere.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  thing 
that  I  thought  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  have  understood.  The  rates  every- 
where are  cost  rates  and  I  cannot  follow  him 
in  his  idea  that  there  can  be  some  special 
developmental  rates.  If  there  are,  Mr. 
Speaker,  then  the  rates  elsewhere  must  rise. 
This  would  follow  because  of  the  instructions 
that  have  been  given  to  Ontario  Hydro  by 
this  Legislature. 

No  single  community  benefits  unduly  be- 
cause its  location  is  strategic  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  a  power  station,  and  in- 
stead the  entire  province  has  had  the  benefit 
of  receiving  power  at  cost  and  power  dis- 
tributed on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  construction  programme 
of  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  study  of  sites  for 
future  development  are  in  keeping  with  the 
expected  increases  in  demand  and  it  is  the 
purpose— indeed,  it  is  the  duty— of  the  Ontario 
Hydro  commission  to  make  sure  that  the 
supply  of  power  in  Ontario  will  suffice  to 
meet  the  ever-growing  demands  of  this  ex- 
panding province. 

As  further  evidence  of  this,  I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  other  parts  of  our  current 
hydraulic  resources  construction  programme. 
Within  weeks,  construction  will  begin  on  a 
$27  million  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Mis- 
sissagi  River  near  Aubrey  Falls.  Located  70 


miles  north  of  Thessalon,  the  130,000-kilowatt 
station  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  1969. 

Downstream,  investigations  are  continuing 
on  the  George  W.  Rayner  station  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  it  by  150,000  kilowatts.  Also 
under  investigation  is  another  site  on  the 
Mississagi  at  Gros  Cap  and  two  sites  on  the 
Montreal  River,  near  Cobalt.  Five  small 
hydro-electric  sites  in  northwestern  Ontario 
on  the  English,  White  and  Little  Jackfish 
rivers  are  also  being  looked  at  as  possible 
future  power  sources. 

In  connection  with  water,  I  might  men- 
tion that  in  the  major  watersheds,  levels 
improved  considerably  in  1966.  At  the  year's 
end,  storage  in  the  watersheds  in  the  east 
system,  excluding  the  Great  Lakes,  was  above 
average.  Because  of  their  huge  size  the  Great 
Lakes  are  slow  to  respond  to  improvements. 
While  still  below  the  long-term  average  levels, 
they  have  improved  somewhat  over  the  levels 
recorded  in  1965.  As  a  result,  energy  produc- 
tion at  our  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  River 
plants  was  about  two  billion  kilowatt  hours 
greater  than  in  1965. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  we  announced  a 
major  programme  of  transmission  line  con- 
struction which  eventually  will  link  our  east 
and  west  systems.  Once  this  gap  between  the 
northwestern  and  northeastern  sections  of  On- 
tario is  closed,  a  physical  power  link  will  be 
established  between  utilities  from  Saskatch- 
ewan to  Quebec.  We  are  aiming  for  both 
Ontario  Hydro  systems  to  be  bridged  with  a 
230,000-volt  tie  line  by  1970.  Crews  are  now 
clearing  rights  of  way  and  erecting  poles  at 
points  between  Sudbury  and  Marathon.  To 
move  a  limited  amount  of  electricity  between 
the  east  and  west  systems  by  1968,  arrange- 
ments for  exchanging  power  with  the  Great 
Lakes  Power  Corporation  have  been  made. 

Still  another  important  tie  was  completed 
a  couple  of  months  ago  when  a  third  inter- 
connection between  Ontario  and  Michigan 
was  energized.  Operating  initially  at  115,000 
volts,  eventually  the  power  flow  will  be  in- 
creased to  345,000  volts. 

The  benefits  of  interconnections  have  been 
stated  many  times.  Essentially,  they  add  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pass  up 
savings  and  safeguards  which  they  provide. 
Every  possible  step  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
major  power  interruptions  such  as  occurred 
in  late  1965.  Various  groups  have  conducted 
studies  on  this  interruption,  and  to  this  extent 
more  than  $250,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
various  agencies. 

In  Ontario  Hydro's  case,  here  is  what  has 
been  done:  We  have  installed  further  relays 
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in  the  system,  modified  existing  ones  and 
altered  settings.  We  have  installed  improved 
recording,  monitoring  and  data-logging  instru- 
ments. We  have  placed  combustion  turbine 
generators  at  major  thermal  stations  to  pro- 
vide emergency  start-up  power.  We  have 
refined  control  systems  and  had  the  entire 
network  analyzed  by  computer  to  determine 
stability  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  pro- 
tective devices. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
•would  the  member  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  member  for  Muskoka,  this  is  all 
pretty  technical  insofar  as  the  power  grid 
and  the  blackout,  but  putting  it  in  simple 
language,  has  Hydro  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  have  a  complete  standby  unit  to 
l^revent  another  power  blackout  for  Ontario? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  security  of  the  system.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  a  place  on  this  earth 
where  a  guarantee  can  be  given  of  complete 
freedom  from  interruption,  but  insofar— 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  doing  it  on  the  local 
level.  On  the  farm  units  you  can  have  your 
own  standby  system,  or  a  hospital  can  have  a 
standby  system.  I  was  wondering  if  Ontario 
had  a  standby  system? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Yes,  I  was  mentioning  that  at 
the  major  thermal  stations  we  have  placed 
combustion  turbine  generators.  These  operate 
independently  of  the  electrical  system.  They 
can  be  started  up  and  then  start  up  the  entire 
plant;  or  they  can  provide  power,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  power,  on  the  system. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that 
at  the  committee  on  commissions  this  is  a 
subject  he  might  explore  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  speech  are  you  giving 
now? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hydro  expen- 
ditures in  1966  and  1967  for  modification  and 
new  equipment  to  improve  security,  such  as 
the  hon.  member  has  been  inquiring  about, 
•will  total  about  $12  million. 

Now  sir,  for  a  few  moments  I  should  like  to 
dwell  on  some  of  the  administrative  advances 
and  the  economies  of  operation  which  the 
Ontario  Hydro  organization  has  implemented. 

One  effective  means  of  cutting  expenses  is 
to    tighten   the   organizational    structure.     In 


line  with  policy  in  this  connection,  four  rural 
administrative  areas  were  amalgamated.  All 
our  rural,  retail  customers  are  served  directly 
through  77  areas  in  seven  regions. 

At  the  municipal  level,  amalgamation  of 
several  municipalities  with  Metro  Toronto  has 
reduced  the  number  of  Hydro  municipalities 
to  352.  But  we  have  welcomed  two  new 
members  into  the  family  of  cost  contract 
Hydro  municipalities;  the  towns  of  Pembroke 
and  Kenora. 

Because  of  efficient  operation,  the  whole- 
sale cost  of  electricity  in  Ontario  has  remained 
remarkably  steady  over  the  past  decade.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  a  truly  tremendous  achieve- 
ment, especially  in  the  face  of  numerous  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  force  operating  costs 
upward.  Based  on  1966  costs,  the  average 
wholesale  rate  to  municipalities  will  have  in- 
creased by  only  14.4  per  cent  since  1957. 

While  many  municipalities  adjusted  their 
rates  during  the  past  year,  the  average  cost 
per  kilowatt  hour  to  their  residential  cus- 
tomers, which  is  an  estimated  1.13  cents, 
represents  no  change  from  the  preceding  year. 
Glancing  over  the  record  of  the  past  10  years, 
we  can  readily  see  that  electrical  rates  have 
been  very  stable  and  this,  as  I  have  said,  in 
spite  of  mounting  costs  for  equipment,  labour 
and  so  forth. 

I  will  not  suggest  that  we  can  go  on 
indefinitely  without  increasing  rates.  Close 
reappraisal  of  the  situation  must  be  continued 
regularly.  But  even  should  upward  adjust- 
ments be  necessary,  electricity  will  still  re- 
main the  lowest  priced  commodity  on  the 
market  and  the  best  value  a  consumer  can 
buy. 

A  large  measure  of  credit  for  efficient 
operation  must  go  to  the  municipal  utilities. 

At  technical  and  administrative  levels, 
utilities  pressed  ahead  with  development  pro- 
grammes which  have  won  the  respect  of 
electrical  authorities  throughout  the  world. 
Working  as  a  unit  through  the  association  of 
municipal  electrical  utilities,  in  cooperation 
with  Ontario  Hydro,  they  dealt  effectively 
with  such  diverse  matters  as  rates,  accident 
prevention,  finance,  employee  relations  and 
load  studies. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  convey  the  extent  of 
municipal  hydro  operations  in  Ontario  with 
a  few  statistics. 

Serving  over  1,600,000  customers  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  municipal  systems  pur- 
chased some  28.6  billion  kilowatt  hours,  which 
represents  a  6.6  per  cent  increase  over  1965. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Rates  are  going  down  then. 
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,  Mr.  Boyer:  Well,  they  have  been  remain- 
ing very  steady.  In  some  places  they  have 
gone  down,  as  the  hon.  member  very  well 
knows. 

The  total  assets  of  the  municipal  systems 
are  valued  at  well  over  $500  million.  In 
addition,  they  hold  about  a  $400  miUion 
equity  in  the  provincial  hydro  system. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  there  is  a  very 
strong  bond  between  the  municipal  utilities 
and  Ontario  Hydro.  There  has  to  be.  Our 
problems,  ambitions  and  interests  are  exactly 
alike.  We  are  in  business  to  serve  the  people 
of  Ontario  with  electrical  power  at  cost.  A 
measure  of  our  success  is  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  electrical  service  in  Ontario  is  among 
the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  do  not  pay  corporation 
tax;  that  is  why. 

Mr.  Boyer:  This  enviable  record  was 
achieved  in  60  years.  It  continues  into  the 
61st  year;  it  will  continue  for  as  long  as  the 
Hydro  organization  exists. 

At  the  municipal  utility  level  there  are  two 
dynamic  forces  responsible  for  efficient  opera- 
tion. One  is  the  association  of  municipal  elec- 
trical utilities  (AMEU)  which  is  comprised  of 
technical-oriented  members  from  the  more 
than  350  municipal  utilities.  The  other  group 
is  the  Ontario  municipal  electric  association 
(OMEA),  comprised  of  commissioners  and 
councillors.  These  representatives  on  the 
Hydro  commissions  throughout  the  province 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  ensure  that 
efficient  and  economical  electric  service  is 
available  for  all  Ontario  people  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

A  phrase  coined  several  years  ago  aptly 
describes  the  OMEA.  They  are  the  watch- 
dogs of  the  Hydro  enterprise  in  the  province. 

On  occasion,  problems  of  a  serious  nature 
do  arise.  This  is  only  natural  in  so  large  and 
complex  a  system.  For  example,  some  diffi- 
culties came  up  last  year  on  power  costing 
procedures.  Through  a  joint  committee  made 
up  of  representatives  of  those  concerned,  this 
question  is  being  resolved.  Similar  joint  com- 
mittees deal  with  other  aspects  of  our  opera- 
tions, such  as  marketing  and  advertising. 

A  matter  of  a  different  nature,  and  one 
which  appears  to  have  serious  implications, 
has  to  do  with  the  suggestion  that  municipal 
councils  assume  responsibility  for  local  Hydro 
administration.  In  other  words,  do  away  with 
the  present  commission  structure  at  the  utility 
level.  I  would  not  wish  to  accept,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  job  being  done  by  commis- 


sioners is  ineffective  or  that  others  could 
handle  the  Hydro  responsibility  more  capably. 
To  my  mind,  the  only  criticism  that  could 
be  levelled  at  commissioners  is  that  they 
failed  to  remind  the  public  of  the  importance 
of  their  responsibilities.  The  municipal  com- 
missioners must  work  harder  to  get  their  fine 
record  of  achievement  across  to  the  people. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  telUng  the  Hydro 
story  as  strongly  and  frequently  as  possible. 
In  speaking  to  this  point,  chairman  George 
E.  Gathercole  used  words  which  I  feel  will 
meet  general  approval,  as  follows: 

Whatever  changes  may  come  in  the 
structure  of  local  government  the  viabihty 
of  the  Hydro  concept  and  the  spirit  and 
the  vision  of  the  men  who  guide  it  suggests 
to  me  that  the  municipal  Hydro  commis- 
sions will  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  social  and  economic  development  of 
our  province. 

For  a  good  example  of  development  in 
the  province,  I  would  like  to  give  some 
details    about    rural    electrification. 

The  distribution  of  power  in  rural  areas 
presents  special  problems,  due  to  the  smaller 
number  of  customers  per  mile  of  line  as 
compared  with  urban  conditions.  The  prov- 
incial average  of  about  10  customers  per  mile 
of  line  in  rural  areas  compares  with  an  aver- 
age customer  density  of  more  than  100  cus- 
tomers per  mile  of  line  in  urban  centres. 

Probably  one  of  the  major  features  contri- 
buting to  rural  development  has  been  the 
grant-in-aid  by  the  province  in  amount  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  capital  expenses  for 
rural  distribution  systems. 

Originally,  this  assistance  was  provided  for 
rural  areas  throughout  Ontario.  In  1958  the 
provincial  government,  feeling  that  the  grant- 
in-aid  had  accomplished  its  purpose  in  the 
south,  withdrew  the  grant-in-aid  for  all  areas 
except  northern  Ontario  and  grant-in-aid  con- 
tinues to  be  given  in  rural  areas  of  northern 
Ontario. 

From  1943  to  1966,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grant-in-aid  paid  by  the  province  to  Ontario 
Hydro  for  rural  line  extensions  totals  almost 
$100  million.  During  that  period  the  num- 
ber of  Hydro's  rural  customers  almost  quad- 
rupled, rising  from  136,000  to  525,500. 
Service  is  provided  to  these  customers  over 
49,900  miles  of  line.  In  1943  rural  line 
mileage  totalled  20,100. 

Briefly  now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  the 
marketing  and  advertising  portions  of  my 
report  to  the  House.  The  biggest  news  in  this 
connection  came  late  in  the  year  when  plans 
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were  unveiled  for  the  electrical  moderniza- 
tion programme  scheduled  to  begin  operating 
this  spring.  The  main  feature  of  this  plan 
is  the  Ontario  Hydro  finance  programme  in 
which  loans  from  $100  to  $2,000  will  be 
available  to  help  homeowners  install  modern 
electrical  facilities.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  upwards  of  one  million  homes  in  the 
province  are  inadequately  wired  for  today's 
needs. 

Municipal  utilities  and  Ontario  Hydro 
cooperated  on  a  broad  marketing  and  sales 
promotion  front.  Their  efforts  are  aimed  at 
increasing  off-peak  sales  of  power  which  helps 
to  stabilize  the  overall  rate  structure.  As  has 
been  said  many  times,  selling  is  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  electrical  supply  business.  By 
making  full  use  of  costly  generation,  distri- 
bution and  other  facilities  we  can  achieve  a 
more  ejfficient  and  economical  operation  and 
keep  rates  low. 

The  results  of  our  promotional  campaign 
are  quite  impressive.  To  date  about  43,500 
homes  and  apartment  suites  in  the  province 
are  electrically  heated.  A  further  17,500  such 
dwellings  should  be  added  this  year.  Prob- 
ably the  most  spectacular  success  is  being 
recorded  in  the  motel  area.  We  are  expecting 
four  of  every  five  motels  built  this  year  to 
install  electric  heating.  In  the  conversion 
field  we  anticipate  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  changeovers  from  other  forms 
of  heating.  The  electrical  modernization  pro- 
gramme will  certainly  help  in  this  connection. 

To  conclude  my  report,  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  for  the  Centennial,  the  Hydro 
organization  opened  its  Hydro  hall  of  memory 
at  Niagara  Falls  in  late  February.  The 
hall's  displays  retrace  the  highlights  of  pub- 
lic power  development.  As  well.  Hydro  per- 
sonalities, past  and  present,  are  featured. 
The  hall  of  memory  was  a  joint  Centennial 
project  of  the  OMEA,  AMEU,  and  Ontario 
Hydro. 

Also  for  the  Centennial,  Ontario  Hydro 
and  Hydro-Quebec  cooperated  on  joint 
exhibits  at  Expo  '67.  The  two  utilities  shared 
equally  a  total  of  $1.5  million  of  the  cost 
for  installing  displays  in  the  Resources  for 
Man  section  of  the  Man  the  Producer  pavilion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  members  for  their 
attention.  I  now  resume  my  seat  in  order 
to  make  way  for  one  of  the  great  orators  of 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  capable  of  blushing 
like  Leslie  Frost  when  one  is  the  recipient 
of  a  compliment  of  that  nature.  I  cannot 
return  the  compliment  because  it  struck  me 


during  the  remarks  of  the  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro  (Mr.  Boyer)  that  I  had  considered  very 
often  and  very  lengthily  that  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  part  of  the  province  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  seemed  to  me  emanated 
from  Hydro  policy. 

In  that  regard,  I  always  looked  upon  that 
extra-high-voltage  line  which  one  sees  so 
often  as  one  journeys  by  car  from  the  capital 
city  to  north  of  the  French  River  as  some- 
thing of  a  monument  to  the  futility  and  the 
failure  of  this  government  to  take  any  real 
steps  for  the  development  of  the  north- 
eastern region  of  the  province.  That  line, 
extending  over  the  hundreds  of  miles  that 
it  does,  from  the  river  somewhere  north  of 
Kapuskasing  to  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  a  mute  and  physical  expression  of  the 
intention  of  this  government  to  develop  the 
southern  part  of  the  province,  and  indeed 
the  city  of  Toronto,  which  it  intends  to  be 
the  industrial  complex  of  the  province. 

I  took  the  opportunity  last  year,  I  believe 
it  was,  to  show  how  the  water  poh'cies  of 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  are 
directed  toward  the  same  end.  So  it  is  with 
Hydro.  And  one  waits  in  vain  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  type  of  industry  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  province  that  will  use 
those  immense  hvdro  resources  which  we 
have  and  some  of  which  are  still  largely 
underdeveloped.  Can  any  better  expression 
be  put  on  the  record  than  that  which  com- 
prises the  telegram  sent  on  February  6  to 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  (Mr. 
Robarts)  from  no  less  a  body  than  the  Cana- 
dian Lakehead  industrial  commission  incor- 
porated over  the  hand  of  its  president,  Stanley 
F.  Metz? 

I  regret  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  left  the  House  because  I  wanted 
particularly  to  direct  this  to  him.  He  is  com- 
ing back— I  hear  him  approaching  on  horse- 
back. This  was  a  telegram,  an  expensive 
telegram  that  they  paid  for— two  full  folios— 
to  send  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  It  begins: 

Lakehead  industrial  commission  repre- 
senting interests  of  100,000  citizens  views 
Centennial  year  as  crucial  crossroads  in 
economic  life  of  northwestern  Ontario. 
Your  powerful  help  imperative  if  we  are 
to  make  right  turn  and  accelerate  toward 
new  progress. 

Then  later  on: 

We  could  only  stand  by  impotently 
wringing  our  hands— 

Now  harken  to  that  expression,  "impotently 
wringing  our  hands". 
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While  other  provincial  jurisdictions  more 
and  more  moved  into  the  industrial  devel- 
opment arena  with  incentives,  inducements 
and  financing. 

Of  course,  the  incentives  refer  to  Hydro 
incentives— one  means,  one  economic  device 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  industry.  But 
is  that  not  a  terrible  way  to  view  one's  con- 
stituents, to  picture  them,  as  impotently 
wringing  their  hands?  It  gives  one  some 
vision  of  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Job,  I 
suppose,  as  Job  yelled  aloud  in  anguish,  and 
these  are  the  constituents  of  the  Minister  of 
Mines. 

They  are  his,  and  when  they  take  the 
trouble  to  send  a  telegram  to  him  of  this 
nature,  about  the  lack  of  development,  may 
I  say  to  you  quietly,  sir,  is  it  not  a  terrible 
indictment?  Is  it  not  a  terrible  indictment  of 
ten  years  in  the  executive  council  of  the 
province,  being  one  of  those  charged  with 
responsibility  for  governmental  decision?  Now 
is  that  not  a  verdict?  Is  that  not  a  verdict 
to  have  passed  on  one,  that  his  constituents 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  first  citizen 
of  the  province  the  depression  of  their  area— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines: 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  I— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  hon.  member's 
statement   does   not  make   sense! 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  my  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  He  does  not  make 
sense! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts)  left  the  House  and  he 
expressed  an  opinion  that  there  would  be 
an  election  soon,  so  he  said.  We  have  not 
heard  about  it,  but  he  said  that  there  would 
be  an  election.  What  I  am  going  to  do  in 
the  northeast  during  that  election,  so  far  as 
my  health  and  strength  permit,  is  to  go 
around  the  northeast  and  look  those  constitu- 
ents in  the  eye— those  voters— and  say  to 
them,  sir,  "What  has  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  done  to  develop  this  area?  What  has 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  done?  And  a  man  of  shorter  tenure, 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart), 
what  has  he  done?" 

We  hoped  for  much  from  the  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Cabinet;  he  is  not  yet,  of  course, 
really  acclimatized  to  the  organization.  But  I 
say,  what  have  they  done  in  the  years  of 
office  when  they  have  had  the  confidence  of 


the  people  of  the  northeast  part  of  the  prov- 
ince?   What  industry  can  you  point  to? 

Of  course,  the  Mim'ster  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  the  Minister  of  Mines  will  point  to  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  and  they  will  say,  "That  is  ours; 
we  found  it."  And  yet  we  went  to  The 
Department  of  Mines  and  we  asked  them  if 
in  all  the  geological  maps  that  they  provide, 
was  there  any  indication  on  any  of  them  that 
there  was  that  great  ore  body  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Timmins,  and  they  said  "None." 
They  had  to  find  it  themselves. 

But  that  is  a  good  election  issue,  is  it  not? 
That  is  putting  it  fair  and  square  to  the  voters 
of  the  northeast,  to  ask  about  the  stewardship 
of  these  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse,  as 
to  what  in  a  physical  way  they  have  con- 
tributed. The  answer  is  that  new  hydro  lines 
400  or  500  miles  long  take  the  power  out  of 
northern  Ontario  to  the  industrial  complex  of 
the  south. 

Did  you  hear  the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro 
exult  in  his  cries  this  afternoon  about  all 
that  phony  advertising  on  televsion— that 
juvenile  advertising  asking  people  to  use  more 
hydro,  write  up  contests  and  trips  to  Bar- 
bados and  all  that  sort  of  stuff?  You  would 
tliink  that  they  have  Herbert  Marshall 
McLuhan  on  the  staff,  to  hear  his  commercial 
this  afternoon.  Well,  I  merely  say  that  that 
is  not  my  conception  of  the  role  of  this  public 
I:ody  in  the  economic  life  of  this  province. 
I  will  pitch  my  tent  on  a  much  higher  plane. 

Now,   sir,   to   l)egin   where   I    intended   to 
begin— before  I  was  provoked.    I  was  going 
to  say,  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  going  to  say  to  the  real 
Speaker  how  much  I  regretted  the  fact  that 
I  changed  my  geographical  position  and  got 
farther  away  from  him.  I  do  recall  in  yester- 
year when  I  sat  at  the  nether  reaches  at  the 
end  of  this  bench— the  edge  of  outer  darkness 
—that  he  and  I  became  quite  palsy,  and  I 
hope  that  warm  rapport  between  himself  and 
myself  has  not  been  dispelled  by  the  reason 
that  I  am  farther  distant.  One  can  only 
wonder  about  what  is  in  the  mind  of  a  leader 
of  a  pohtical  party  when  he  makes  his 
geographical  changes  in  the  seating  arrange- 
ments, and  according  to  the  long  custom,  one 
does  not  inquire.  Some  of  them,  I  suppose, 
come  about  by  circumstances  of  the  interests 
of  the  members. 

For  example,  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  (Mr.  Eagleson)  has  to  be  up  there  where 
he  is  so  that  he  is  close  to  the  telephone  to 
get    all    those    calls    from    Pittsburgh    and 
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Rochester,  and  Pulford  and  Shack  and  Mahov- 
lich  have  to  be  able  to  get  in  touch  with  him 
at  a  moment's  notice— that  is  why  he  is  there. 
Others  are  over  in  the  penalty  box  here 
because  they  are  not  going  anywhere.  They 
have  majors.  We  had  one  who  had  a  major 
game  misconduct,  sat  at  the  end,  and  de- 
parted this  afternoon. 

I  might  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  (Mr.  Sargent)  that  it  did  not  surprise 
me  that  no  one  on  that  side  of  the  House 
got  up  to  bid  him  fare-thee-well.  I  watched 
the  expressions  on  their  faces  before  the 
House  started  and  several  of  the  Ministry 
came  in  and  they  darted  furtive  glances 
toward  him;  tlieir  eyes  crept  over  him;  they 
took  him  in  very  quickly  because  they  did 
not  know  what  he  might  say,  and  when  he 
got  through  it,  leaving  paeans  of  praise  for 
everybody,  there  was  a  monumental  sigh  of 
rehef  on  the  front  bench  over  there  as  he 
departed  out  the  door. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon), 
I  can  only  speculate,  may  have  put  me  here 
so  that  I  could  bring  solace  and  comfort  to 
my  neighbour  here. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  take  it  to  be  an  act  of 

war- 
Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine);   He  was  just 

recognizing  that  the   veil  of  outer  darkness 

had  moved  over. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —because  I  am  basically  a 
peaceful  man,  but  everyone  alert  to  the 
political  life  of  this  province  would  have 
noted  the  amazing  growth  of  the  family  com- 
pact in  this  group.  All  the  Renwicks  are  in 
politics;  all  the  Lewises  and  all  the  Brydens 
are  in  politics.  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
that  it  is  not  an  accident  that  the  deputy 
leader  of  the  NDP  is  where  he  is;  he  did  not 
fall  out  of  the  second  row  into  that  seat,  and 
this,  of  course,  I  put  as  being  a  move  directed 
toward  the  unseating  of  our  friend— he  is 
going- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  going  gracefully,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  will  be  replaced  because  he 
cannot  witlistand  this  growth  of  the  family 
influence  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  and 
there  will  come  a  time  when  a  person  who 
seeks  membership  in  that  party  will  have  to 
prove  by  aflBdavit  that  all  the  family  are 
coming  in  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It's  in 
the  best  British  tradition  to  have  families  in 
politics. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  say  that  like  Mac- 
Donalds  before  him,  he  is  on  his  way  to  his 
own  personal  CuUoden,  and  he  will  get  that 
at  the  next  contest  at  the  polls.  He  goes 
about  the  province  like  a  man  on  a  trip  pro- 
claiming that  he  is  going  to  win  60  or  70 
seats.  You  perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  read 
that  in  the  paper.  Sometimes  he  says  67 
in  '67.  He  arrived  in  Sudbury  last  weekend 
and  immediately  abolished  me;  he  abolished 
the  hon.  member  for  Nickel  belt  (Mr. 
Demers)— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  even  mention  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  That  is  even 
worse. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  yes— indirectly.  I  am  a  very 
sensitive  person  —  indirectly,  in  his  owoi 
inimical  way.  We  have  seen  him  so  many 
times  on  the  platform  at  the  steelworkers' 
hall  there,  and  he  said,  "We  will  sweep  all 
three  Sudbury  seats."  He  left  the  people  of 
my  community  wondering  whether  he  has  all 
his  marbles. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  1955  he  had  three  seats;  in 
1959,  he  had  five;  in  1963,  he  had  seven; 
now  eight.  At  that  rate  of  arthimetical  pro- 
gression, it  will  be  one-half  plus  one  of  117— 
being  59— and  I  carefully  worked  this  out, 
with  elections  taking  place  every  four  years 
it  will  be  104  years  before  he  forms  a 
majority. 

I  recall  very  vividly— you  may  too,  sir- 
seeing  the  Earl  of  Corduroy,  the  Prince  of 
Suffering  in  the  back  row,  on  the  TV  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  exulting  at  the  successes  in  the 
by-elections.  They  had  won  one  in  Waterloo 
South  and  one  in  Riverdale.  The  man  in  the 
grey  flannel  suit  joined  them  at  that  time.  He 
is  the  first  prestige,  the  first  real  capture  they 
have  had.  This  fellow  comes  here  well  heeled. 
He  speaks  and  he  gives  the  party  some  tone. 
He  is  the  corporate  elite  of  the  party,  direct 
from  Bay  Street. 

The  Earl  of  Corduroy  looked  into  the 
cathode  ray  and  he  said  wistfully,  "If  only 
we  could  have  more  by-elections."  That  is  the 
way  he  was  going  to  win  it.  When  I  think 
about  him,  that  very  engaging  and  very  able 
young  man  from  Scarborough  West,  I  think 
that  Oliver  Goldsmith— you  will  recall,  sir,  in 
"The  Deserted  Village"— must  have  had  him 
in  mind,  I  say  to  my  friend  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  when  he  wrote,  "The  more 
they  gazed  the  more  the  wonder  grew  that 
one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew."  But 
the  eight  pharisees  here  would  not  thank  us 
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in  this  party  for  telling  them  what  ails  them. 
It  probably  would  call  forth  the  rejoinders, 
but  I  am  going  to  embark  on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Events  have  already 
proven  you  wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Welch)  is  not  in  his  place.  He  developed  one 
aspect  in  his  refreshing  speech.  I  was  not 
here  to  hear  it,  but  I  have  read  it.  It  was 
refreshing  because  it  scanned  as  if  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  wrote  it  himself,  which  is 
refreshing  from  that  side  of  the  House.  He 
directed  the  House's  attention  to  that  peculiar 
PecksnifBan  attitude  that  we  hear  from  our 
friends  here,  where  they  assert  that  they  are 
the  only  champions  of  the  unfortunate.  They 
are  the  only  ones. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Members  will  note  that  my 
friend  from  Woodbine  said  "hear,  hear." 

Now  I  deal  with  another  aspect  of  it,  and 
it  can  be  best  summed  up  with  this  comment 
by  one  of  their  candidates  on  his  nomination, 
in  the  presence  of  the  leader.  And  he  said  at 
the  time  that  he  accepted  the  nomination,  he 
told  250  convention  spectators  that  his  main 
concern  are  the  24,000  active  trade  unionists 
who  are  being  abused  by  the  major  interests. 
It  is  his  main  concern. 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  I  say  to  you  quietly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  don't  you  read  the 
whole  speech? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  his  main  concern  is  all 
of  the  people.  Everyone  he  is  elected  to  repre- 
sent, no  matter  what  their  occupation,  their 
political  flavour,  their  religion,  or  any  other 
human  aspect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  leaving  you  worried 
anyway. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  one,  and  I  direct  my 
friend's  attention  to  it.  That,  in  my  view,  is 
a  major  weakness  in  their  protestation  that 
they  are  capable  of  assuming  the  mantle  of 
government  and  maintaining  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  this  province. 

No  one  would  deny  that  the  500,000  trade 
unionists  in  this  province  are  an  important 
group.  They  are  immensely  important.  They 
are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  industrial  struc- 
ture. I  have  a  personal  involvement  with 
them.  I  have  had  it  over  the  years.  But  they 
remain,  those  half  million  trade  unionists,  but 
one   of  the   important   groups   among   many 


others.  And  we  in  this  party— as  I  look  around 
it  always  pleases  me  that  the  Liberal  Party, 
in  contrast  to  the  eight  over  here,  are  from 
purely  urban  ridings.  You  take  a  look  at 
them  and  you  see  where  they  come  from. 
They  are  entirely  from  the  cities.  In  contrast, 
we  have  people  here  from  every  geographic 
area  of  this  province,  and  every  major  eco- 
nomic group  in  the  province. 

I  would  say  to  you  sir,  and  I  say  most 
seriously,  that  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
trade  unionists  in  this  province  resent  the 
insistence  of  one  party  in  presuming  to  speak 
for  them.  When  the  member  for  Woodbine 
declaims  in  his  inimical  Draconian  way  about 
the  dependence  of  the  Tory  party  on  the 
coflFers  of  the  whiskey  interests- 
Mr.  Bryden:  And  others. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —he  is  right.  But  his  moral 
rectitude  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  guile.  In  a  sinister,  inverse  way,  the 
methods  used  to  compel  trade  unionists  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  far  worse  than  the  sequester- 
ing of  cash  from  the  barleycorn  lobby. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  did  you  get 
from  INCO? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  answer  that:  not  a  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  did  the  party 
get? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed,  in  my  view  the  method, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  describe  that  sinister 
method  to  you— 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  nothing  sinister  at  all 
and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  my  view  it  amounts  to— ah, 
this  touches  the  raw  nerves,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  say  where 
your  party  gets  its  money?  Where  does  the 
federal  Liberal  Party  get  its  money? 

Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  just  wait  until  this  sub- 
stitution of  talk  for  thought  subsides. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  you  quitting  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  Mitchell  Hepburn  said, 
he  was  going  to  make  the  liquor  interests  pay 
for  every  election  from  that  point  forward. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Have  you  finished?  In  my 
humble  opinion,  the  methods  used— I  do  not 
have    to    describe    them,    you   know    them— 
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amount  to  a  violation  of  the  universal  dec- 
laration of  human  rights.    Nothing  short. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  it  a  violation  of  human 
rights  for  a  union  to  make  a  decision  by 
majority  vote? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Article  20,  section  two,  of  that 
declaration  says  in  words:  "No  one  may  be 
compelled  to  belong  to  an  association." 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  nobody  is. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  one  may  be  compelled  to 
belong  to  an  association.  Is  it  an  assault  on 
human  dignity  to  compel  a  member  of  a 
trade  union  to  opt  out?  That  is  what  he  has 
to  do.  In  undignified  fashion,  he  has  to  go 
down  to  the  union  headquarters  and  opt  out 
of  this  compulsory,  conscriptive,  sequestering 
of  five  cents  a  month. 

What  diflFerence— I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
being  a  man  of  immense  common  sense  and 
reasonable  understanding— what  difference  is 
there  from  the  indignity  of  requiring  the 
Jewish  child  to  walk  out  of  the  public  school 
room  rather  than  engage  in  prayers  with  his 
Christian  brethren? 

What  difference  is  there  in  it?  And  our 
friends  here  would  be  the  first  to  declaim 
against  that  practice  in  our  schools;  these 
children  having  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  religious  observances  of  other  children. 
And  yet  they  require  trade  unionists,  and  I 
am  going  to  leave  it  at  that,  to  march  down 
to  the  union  hall  and  sign  their  name.  Often 
they  suffer  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  require  them  to 
do  anything.  You  are  attacking  the  trade 
unions,  not  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Often  they  suffer  the  jibes  of 
the  union  leadership  about  having  to— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  unions  make  their  own 
decisions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —about  wishing;  jibes  against 
not  being  a  member  of  the  team.  Indeed, 
I  have  seen  the  practice  in  trade  unions- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  tell  them  to  do 
anything.  We  cannot  compel  a  union  to  do 
anything. 

Mr.    Sopha:    No,   I   am   talking   about   the 

union  leadership,  and  the  idea- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  good  old  Tory  approach: 

attack  the  leaders. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Indeed  the  union  leadership, 
and  it  is  only  the  union  leadership,  really, 
that  supports  this  party- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  You  will  find  out  when 
the  votes  are  counted. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —They  seek  to  inculcate  that 
you  are  not  with  it,  you  are  not  acceptable, 
ff  you  do  not  support  the  NDP.  You  are  a 
pariah,  an  apostate.  You  are  outside  the 
main  stream. 

Now  those  are  the  devices  that  they  use, 
and  I  have  seen  them  used  and  I  have  seen 
it  with  personal  experience. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  Liberal 
Party  do  in  raising  its  money? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  draw  your  attention 
to  that— to  these  declamations.  This  oratory 
of  the  member  for  Woodbine— he  gets  up  in 
that  righteous  way  and  looks  across  and 
scourges  our  friends  opposite,  who  are  bad 
enough;  heaven  knows  they  are  bad  enough, 
and  they  deserve  it.  But  surely  in  a  Parlia- 
ment we  are  entitled  as  members  to  call 
attention  to  guile  when  we  see  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  There  is  no  guile  in  what  we 
do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  Provincial  Secretary  is 
right  when  he  invites  us  to  consider  that 
these  eight  are  the  harbingers  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  virtuous,  wise  and  just,  holy  and 
pristine.  But  I  fully  expect  someday  to  hear 
one  of  them  begin  his  remarks  with  the 
words  of  the  Pharisee,  Lord  we  thank  thee 
that  we  are  not  as  other  men.  They  are 
going  to  stand  up  like  some  Indian  fakir,  or 
something,  with  the  hands  above  the  head, 
because  they  look  at  the  rest  of  us— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  obviously  terribly 
worried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —with  feet  of  clay  right  to  our 
waist.  We  admit  that,  being  human  and 
being  with  sin,  but  we  try  to  do  the  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  nurtiure  their  sin. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  I  resent  that  super  virtuous 
attitude  which  is  always— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  obviously  worries  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —inflicted  upon  us.  But  as  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  all  we  can  do  is  our 
best,  being  humans.  And  I  leave  them  by 
saying  that  all  human  progress  in  this  country 
did  not  begin  in  1932;  it  did  not  begin  in 
Regina  in  1932.  We  had  the  ancestors  of 
this  party  before  1932.  We  had  Baldwin  and 
Blake,  Mackenzie  and  Dow,  long  before 
1932.  And  they  made  great  contributions  to 
the  history  of  this  province. 
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And  the  people  of  Ontario,  mindful  of 
those  things  that  the  Provincial  Secretary 
said  in  his  speech  and  which  I  have  said 
today,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
not  going  to  be  so  misguided  the  next  elec- 
tion as  to  repose  their  trust  in  this  party. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  member 
worrying  about,  then? 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  say  one  more  thing,  if 
I  may  presume  to  give  the  hon.  member  a 
little  advice.  One  day  I  stood  in  my  place 
down  there  and  spoke  about  some  practices 
around  here.  I  made  some  references  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  I  do  not  know  if 
Hansard  records  my  friend's  interjections,  the 
member  for  York  South,  but  I  want  to  refer 
to  them.  At  one  point  in  my  remarks,  in 
saying  what  I  believed  about  the  constitu- 
tional form  in  this  province,  he  interjected  to 
say,  "How  many  votes  will  that  get  you?" 
Do  you  see  the  significance  of  that?  Every- 
thing is  directed  to  votes.  It  is  said  prin- 
ciples may  be  sacrificed  for  votes  and  I  could 
not  put  it  better  than  the  Hon.  George 
Brown  put  it  — 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  man  who  prosecuted  his 
printers  for  criminal  conspiracy  because  they 
wanted  a  10-hour  day. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  this  nation;  his  contribution  to  the  found- 
ing of  this  country  was  immense  and  critical. 
Let  us  read  what  he  said,  and  he  \yrote  in 
the  Globe.  It  is  worth  putting  on  the  record 
for  those  who  may  read  it  to  see: 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  when 
a  man  seeks  public  confidence  from  certain 
principles  he  is  to  stand  by  those  prin- 
ciples whether  in  or  out  of  office.  And  the 
end  of  his  principles  is  not  to  hold  office, 
but  the  end  of  his  holding  office  is  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  his  principles. 

It  could  not  be  put  better  than  that.  This 
is  a  piece  of  advice  that  I  give  gratuitously 
to  my  friend  in  his  search  for  votes  around 
the  province.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
ing election  campaign  will  see  the  wildest 
excesses  from  him  as  he  harries  the  bone, 
like  a  terrier,  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  member  is  obvi- 
ously very  worried. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  I  turn  my  gaze  to  star- 
board and  look  into  the  east  at  that  strange 
collection  of  homonis  sapienses  that  inhabits 
the  Treasury  benches  over  there.    Two  years 


ago,  on  February  23,  1965,  I  stood  in  my 
place  and  out  of  the  spirit  of  public  duty 
that  moved  me  I  reorganized  that  Cabinet. 
But— and  it  is  an  important  but— I  was  acting 
in  good  faith.  And  in  making  the  suggested 
changes  I  at  that  time  proposed,  it  was  at 
great  peril  to  the  fortunes  of  my  own  party. 
By  reorganizing  that  government,  I  set  out 
to  reorganize  it  for  victory  at  the  polls. 

Of  the  large  number  of  additions  that  I 
suggested  to  the  Prime  Minister,  I  only  got 
four  in  November  24,  1966:  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
the  Minister  without  Portfolio  from  Scar- 
borough North  and  the  other  half  of  the 
Bobbsey  twins,  the  boy  soprano  from  Kent 
West. 

Now,  let  me  stop  and  ask  the  House  to 
consider  that  pair  of  fauna,  neither  of  whom 
are  in  their  seats.  What  is  a  Minister  without 
Portfolio?  You  would  search  the  pages  of 
Hansard  in  vain,  your  honour,  to  find  some 
disposition  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  to  what 
function  a  Minister  of  nothing  performs. 

Now  surely  in  the  genetics  of  political 
biology  he  must  be  some  kind  of  eunuch. 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister 
would  have  given  these  young  men  some- 
thing to  do  instead  of  leaving  them  in  a 
nether  state  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

Where  could  he  have  found  something,  I 
wonder  out  loud?  He  could  have  found  it  in 
the  realm  of  the  permafrost  of  this  govern- 
ment; that  is  where  he  could  have  found  it. 
Because  as  of  this  date,  according  to  informa- 
tion that  is  absolutely  unimpeachable,  there 
are  still  nine  of  the  Treasury  benches  who 
are  hold-overs  from  the  regime  of  Leslie 
Frost. 

That  is  to  say,  another  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the 
Minister  of  Health,  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Minister  of  Mines,  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs,  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  and  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  are  all  hold-overs.  One 
would  have  thought  that  any  number  of  those 
might  have  gone  without  pain,  quietly;  that 
he  might  have  dropped  any  number  of  these. 

And  I  do  not  speak  idly  when  I  say  that. 
Because  as  I  looked  back  at  my  remarks  of 
February  23,  1965,  it  is  very  coincidental 
that  I  should  say  this  today.  I  observed 
that  in  my  major  overhaul  for  victory  of  this 
government,  I  said  the  former  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  should  be  the  first  to  go 
and  he  was  the  first;  indeed  he  was.  And 
you  will  recall  the  manner  of  his  going.  It 
was  right  in  your  own  city,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  Prime  Minister  was  down  there,  like 
one  of  the  war  lords  from  Assyria  with  all 
his  satraps  around  him  in  a  conference.  And 
the  Prime  Minister  announced  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
who  earlier  in  the  afternoon  had  released 
his  own  letter  in  Toronto.  And  he  was  not 
going  to  go  in  ceremonial  fashion  like  the 
rest  of  them.  He  was  going  on  his  own  terms 
and  he  was  very  much  the  first  to  go. 

Now  I  would  have  thought— and  I  was 
never  more  serious— that  the  second  to  go 
would  have  been  the  Minister  of  Mines. 
Surely,  the  Minister  of  Mines  must  have  only 
a  90-day  reprieve  before  he  goes.  But  I  have 
read  what  I  conceive  to  be  an  Indictment 
of  him  that  would  impel  the  Prime  Minister 
to  send  him  into  some  form  of  senatorial 
retirement;  as  he  has  done  with  that  very 
able  man,  the  former  Provincial  Treasurer, 
probably  at  his  own  wish. 

Some  of  the  others  I  study  with  great 
intensity,  because  I  think  that  Cabinet-watch- 
ing is  a  very  rewarding  experience  around 
here.  And  let  me  intervene  to  say  that  it  is 
perfectly  proper  for  us  in  the  Opposition 
to  make  these  critical  remarks.  That  is  the 
pea  that  the  first  citizen  is  going  to  feel  in 
the  contest  at  the  polls  coming  up  this  year. 
This  is  the  body  to  whom  he  is  going  to  ask 
the  people  of  Ontario  to  give  their  re-endorse- 
ment for  another  four  years  of  office. 

And  it  is  proper  that  somebody  has  the  un- 
equalled opportunity  of  sitting  here  so  close 
to  them,  as  one  has  to  express  his  own  views 
of  how  they  perform  their  tasks  in  carrying 
on  in  this  fulsome  atmosphere  of  the  parlia- 
mentary institution. 

One  of  them  that  I  study  with  great  inten- 
sity is  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart).  He  to  me  is  the  prize  example 
of  cultivated  asininity.  I  am  positive  that 
every  morning  when  he  trims  his  moustache 
he  looks  himself  in  the  eye  and  he  says, 
"You  know  very  well.  Bill,  that  you  are  the 
greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  agri- 
culture in  this  province". 

I  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  cultivate 
his  antagonism,  your  honour,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  reported  to  me  by  my  rural 
colleagues  in  this  House  that  since  they  have 
criticized  him  in  the  area  of  his  public 
responsibilities,  he  has  all  but  stopped  speak- 
ing to  them.  A  very  sensitive  man,  a  very 
narcissistic  man  that  he  does  not  like  to 
withstand  criticism. 

As  an  example,  and  I  like  to  use  examples, 
when  I  say  asininity— an  incredible  remark 
emitted  from  him  one  day  when  the  member 
for    York    South    was    chastising    the    Prime 


Minister  about  his  Confederation  for  tomor- 
row conference,  and  I  caught  this  remark 
which  came  across  the  House  from  the 
Minister   for    Agriculture    and    Food. 

He  pulled  himself  up  in  his  chair  and 
leaned  forward  and  he  said  to  the  member 
for  York  South:  "Do  you  not  read  the  Globe 
and  Mail  editorials?"  And  I  hope  Hansard 
picked  that  up.  In  other  words,  as  if  the 
morning  edition  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  the 
word  from  the  TV  station  on  Mount  Sinai. 
That  is  it. 

Or  to  put  it  another  way,  he  would  not 
have  an  opinion,  other  than  good  morning  to 
his  secretary,  until  he  read  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  That  is  about  it.  An  incredible  state- 
ment to  come  from  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  is  a  very  fine  news- 
paper, very  fine  in  every  way.  But  we  in 
this  party  do  not  look  on  any  newspaper  in 
the  life  of  this  province  as  being  the  be  all 
and  the  end  all  and  the  repository  of  every- 
thing omniscient,  wise,  just,  virtuous  and 
pure.  Just  because  the  Globe  and  Mail  has 
approved  the  Confederation  conference  of  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  mean  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  going  to  get  up  here  in 
fulsome  praise  of  the  first  citizen  and  say:  I 
wholeheartedly  support  your  proposal. 

That  will  not  be  the  attitude  of  this  party 
and  we  will  have  to  withstand  the  censure 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  with  all  the  fortitude 
that  we  can  muster  at  that  time.  Or  any 
of  the  other  newspapers  in  this   great  city. 

And  what  a  difference  in  temperament,  sir, 
one  finds  in  the  best  administrator  of  the 
government.  I  refer  to  my  good  friend  and 
fellow  northerner,  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  No  matter  how  we  get  on  his  back, 
or  what  shafts  we  direct  his  way,  his  good 
humour  and  courtesy  never  fail  him  outside 
the  House.  And  again  I  wonder  out  loud,  I 
really  wonder— I  think  there  is  a  song  to  that 
effect.  I  really  wonder,  in  heaven's  name, 
when  the  first  citizen  was  selecting  the  suc- 
cessor to  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  how  he  could  have  over- 
looked the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  for 
the  most  important  post  after  his  own— how 
he  could  have  overlooked  him. 

It  is  very  depressing  to  view  the  plight  of 
the  younger  and  able  men  who  sit  on  the 
government  benches  and  I  have  said  this 
before.  I  have  reflected  how  depressed  they 
must  be— bright  young  men  of  ability  who 
bring  much  to  the  public  area  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  province,  and  they  have  to  sit 
here  and  their  brightness  gets  them  nowhere. 
There  seems  to  be  no  path  of  progress  and 
promotion  ahead  for  them. 
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There  are  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence),  who  has  been  here 
longer  than  most  of  the  able  young  men  who 
came  into  the  House  in  the  last  election;  his 
namesake  from  one  of  the  Ottawa  seats, 
another  Lawrence;  the  hon.  member  for 
Halton  (Mr.  Kerr),  the  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  (Mr.  Peck),  and  others.  But 
the  member  for  St.  George  is  revealing  of 
how  the  executive  council  is  picked  in  this 
province,  and  it  is  revealing  in  that  it  points 
out  that  it  is  not  always  the  quality  of  reason- 
ableness with  objectivity  and  assessment  of 
ability. 

One  saw  it  in  Diefenbaker's  comment 
made  to  him;  I  am  going  to  paraphrase  it,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember  that  comment.  The 
member  for  St.  George,  in  the  cloistered  con- 
fines of  privilege,  the  Albany  club,  got  up 
and  looked  Diefenbaker  in  the  eye  as  is  his 
wont,  and  he  said— very  kindly,  I  took  it  from 
the  newspaper  reportage  of  it— "Sir,  why  do 
you  not  quit?  Why  do  you  not  quit  in 
dignity?  In  dignity  go,  and  you  will  have 
the  admiration  of  all  of  us  in  the  Conserva- 
tive Party."  And  that  was  a  nice  way  to 
put  it  to  him,  from  a  young  man,  if  you  can 
put  things  in  a  nice  way  to  John  George 
Diefenbaker;  though  I  must  say  that  when 
he  and  I  occupied  the  same  platform,  I  found 
him  a  very  charming  and  ingratiating  man. 
But  that  is  the  way  the  member  for  St. 
George  put  it  and  how  did  Diefenbaker 
respond  to  him?  It  is  very  revealing.  He 
said,  "Oh  yes,  I  have  heard  about  you.  You 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  to  your  colleagues  in 
the  Conservative  Party  in  Ontario,"  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  said. 

Now  where  would  he  get  that  information? 
Where  would  he  get  it?  He  would  not  get 
it  from  Dalton  Camp.  Very  revealing.  And 
that  of  course  is  the  mute  testimony  of  the 
failure  of  the  member  for  St.  George  to  be 
promoted.  There  is  no  doubt  he  has  his 
enemies   in  the   Treasury  benches. 

Well,  that  is  the  team.  That  is  one  of 
the  ways  that  the  team  is  selected  and  let 
me  say  this  about  them,  before  I  go  on  to 
say  some  more.  We  in  the  Liberal  Party  here 
have  profound  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
first  citizen  in  this  province,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. We  have  a  warm  feeling  for  him.  That 
is  said  sincerely.  And  for  these  people  who 
occupy  the  Treasury  benches,  whereas  we  do 
not  have  much  respect  for  their  ability,  per- 
sonally we  have  nothing  against  them.  I 
have  nothing  against  them.  They  are  fine 
individuals  as  persons. 


Outside  the  House  there  is  not  a  more 
likeable  gentleman  or  a  genuine  person  to 
meet  than  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond).  But  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  continue  to  be  the  Minister  of  Health, 
not  when  in  excess  of  1,200  people  are  wait- 
ing for  hospital  beds  in  the  district  of  Sud- 
bury. Now  that  is  an  indictment  of  him,  so 
that  one  wonders  whether  he  is  entitled  to 
continue  to  occupy  that  important  portfolio 
in  view  of  the  plight  of  1,200  people  with 
what  they  call  elective  surgery  in  the  lexicon 
of  the  doctors,  whatever  that  means.  I  am 
very  suspicious  of  that  term,  elective  surgery. 
Either  a  person  needs  an  operation  or  he 
does  not.  Either  he  needs  it  or  he  does  not. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  being  elective. 

Then  the  other  thing  about  them  that 
makes  one  wonder,  is  that  one  looks  at  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Guindon)— 
or  are  we  not  entitled  to  view  him  in  his 
plight— and  what  has  happened  to  him.  Who 
is  this  young  man?  Who  is  he,  this  young 
scion  of  French  Canada?  Well  I  will  tell  the 
House  who  he  is.  He  is  the  person  they 
selected  in  September  of  1961  to  make  the 
keynote  address  at  the  opening  of  the  blood 
bath  at  Varsity  arena.  That  is  who  he  is. 
They  selected  him,  and  a  very  fine  speech  he 
made  also.  He  did  not  speak  in  French,  he 
ought  to  have.  He  did  not  say  anything  in 
French,  but  he  made  a  very  fine  speech  in 
Enghsh.  I  sat  in  my  den  and  I  watched  him. 
And  one  would  have  thought  that  his  creden- 
tials were  very  respectable  to  promote  him  to 
the  Treasury  benches.  But  then  one  gets  a 
ghmmer  of  how  promotion  takes  place  and 
what  has  happened  in  the  executive  council. 

I  have  identified  two  of  them,  French  Can- 
adians. They  were  not  promoted  not  because 
they  are  French  Canadian,  but  were  not  pro- 
moted because  they  supported  Macaulay. 
That  was  the  reason— the  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal AflFairs  and  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont. In  case  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  (Mr.  Yakabuski)  is  here— he  has  not 
been  here  for  about  three  weeks— he  men- 
tioned Macaulay  and  he  has  been  out  looking 
to  see  if  it  is  Thomas  Babington,  Leo  or  Bob 
that  he  was  talking  about.  Well,  it  was  Bob 
that  they  supported. 

And  as  the  result,  Eric  Dowd  of  the  Tele- 
gram summed  up  aptly  what  happened  here. 
The  real  power,  the  inner  circle  of  that  gov- 
ernment now  revolves  around  London,  in 
the  bush.  That  is  where  it  is.  The  real  power 
is  the  new  and  mediocre  number  two  man, 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton), 
followed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  with 
Elmer  Bell  and  Ernie  Jackson,  and  yes,  the 
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member  for  London  South  (Mr.  White).  That 
is  the  real  power,  the  inner  circle  in  the 
corridors  of  power  out  here. 

I  understand  that  now  in  the  government 
benches  there  are  78  of  them,  and  no  doubt 
you  have  heard  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  now 
talk  about  the  inner  clique.  It  is  now  a  com- 
mon expression  between  them,  of  this  unholy 
quintuplicate  that  now  directs  them.  I  would 
not  raise  the  matter  except  that  the  Prime 
Minister  raised  it  himself.  Aside  from  the 
larger  Cabinet,  the  London  Cabinet,  now  we 
have  a  third  one— the  mini  Cabinet.  There 
are  only  two  in  that  one,  and  the  members 
know  who  they  are.  The  Attorney  General 
has  recently  found  out  who  is  in  the  mini 
Cabinet.  There  are  just  two  and  I  will  not 
identify  them  further. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  just  the  Cabinet  on 
trading  stamps. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  from  now  on  when  the 
executive  council  starts  to  promote  some  legis- 
lation, it  had  better  get  on  the  phone  to 
London  to  see  if  it  is  going  to  go— at  the  mini 
Cabinet  meeting. 

He  raised  it  himself;  we  did  not  raise  that 
at  all.  But  I  say  to  you  sir,  that  in  politics  the 
old  political  ploy  always  wins  out— love  your 
friends  and  smite  your  enemies.  Those  who 
hold  the  power  are  those  who  supported  the 
first  citizen  in  his  thrust  for  power  in  Varsity 
arena  in  September,  1961.  To  prove  that, 
one  has  only  to  look  at  who  are  his  chief 
advisers;  one  has  to  look  to  see  where  the 
bright  young  man  of  the  Cabinet  ended  up  a 
year  ago.  He  was  a  person  of  immense  pres- 
tige and  his  seat  is  vacant  now;  he  is  on  the 
edge  of  darkness  right  on  tlie  end  of  the  row— 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis).  One 
does  not  hear  nearly  as  much  of  him;  one 
little  push  and  he  will  be  right  oflF  the  end 
of  the  row,  as  the  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture— as  these  two  war 
horses  from  London  and  region— consolidate 
their  position. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  count;  I  have  not  got 
power— as  yet.  That  is  in  the  future. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  sum  up— the  people  of  this 
province  ought  to  know  that  men  of  ability 
do  not  get  ahead  in  this  government,  and 
I  have  named  a  number  of  them.  The  Prime 
Minister  reassembled  his  team  to  face  the 
electorate  and  I  merely  say  this  because  like 


Durocher,  you  never  get  any  marks  for  being 
nice.  But  I  say  this  seriously  and  sincerely, 
we  will  go  about  the  province  and  we  will 
be  able  to  say  to  the  people  with  some  justice 
that  in  reorganizing  those  Treasury  benches 
in  the  way  he  did— the  incredible  assertion  of 
that  man  from  Exeter  and  the  number  two 
position— the  Treasurer  of  this  province— in 
the  face  of  demonstrated  ability  of  others,  in 
his  reorganization  he  gave  to  the  people  of 
this  province  the  greatest  collection  of  medi- 
ocrity that  has  ever  sat  on  the  Treasury 
benches  in  the  history  of  this  province. 
Now  I  turn  to  a— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs):  What  about  the  split 
in  that  party  across  the  way? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  There  is  no 
split  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:   No   split— just  fragmentation! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  know  what  medi- 
ocrity is;  do  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  authorities  on 
mediocrity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Nobody  has  said  anything  dur- 
ing this  session— it  is  revealing  to  note— about 
the  alleged  difficulties  that  we  might  have, 
sir,  after  the  events  of  last  November  that 
took  place  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  at  the 
Chateau  Laurier  hotel,  and  it  is  not  by  acci- 
dent that  that  has  not  played  a  part  in  the 
cut  and  thrust  of  debate  in  this  House.  With 
the  sending  of  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall)  to  the  earlier 
meeting  and  the  handshake  of  the  Prime 
Minister  when  he  came  in  and  shook  hands 
with  Dalton  Camp— that  was  the  thrust  that 
pushed  John  Diefenbaker  over  the  cliflF. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  Sharp  and 
Gordon? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  are  they?  Who  are  Sharp 
and  Gordon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Sharp 
and  Gordon.  I  have  to  do  with  Nixons  and 
Gaunts  and  Singers;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Sharps  and  Gordons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  about  the 
Bobbsey  twins? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  only  Bob  I  have  to  do  with 
is  the  leader  of  the  Opposition— he  is  the  only 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  These  interventions,  inane  as 
they  are,  are  very  useful  to  allow  one  to 
study  his  notes. 

An  Hon.  member:  What  happened  to 
Douglas  Fisher? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  happened  to  Dick 
Taylor  and  Farquhar  Oliver  and  a  few  others? 
Would  you  like  to  go  through  that  list? 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  will  happen  to  Donald 
MacDonald? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Cheer  up,  he  is  here,  and  he 
will  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  People  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  turn  now,  sir,  to  a  very  im- 
portant subject  and  that  is  the  expression  of 
my  concern  for  the  strength  and  stability  of 
this  institution  of  Parliament  in  which  we  are 
all  so  honoured  and  privileged  to  sit.  And  I 
want  to  address  some  remarks  to  the  strength 
of  the  institution  of  Parliament  itself  and  the 
manifestation  that  we  see  of  the  old  British 
parliamentary  system  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  my 
criticisms  are  negative— I  will  answer  that  by 
saying  that  I  believe  in  progress.  Sometimes 
progress  can  only  be  achieved  by  calling 
attention  to  weaknesses  and  begging  for  their 
correction  but  I,  like  other  members  who 
have  been  privileged  to  sit  here  for  eight 
years,  can  point  to  certain  accomplishments 
from  which  one  derives  immense  satisfaction. 

The  one  that  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure, 
I  think,  is  the  result  of  my  own  declamations 
which,  I  might  add,  I  made  with  some 
vigour— that  is  to  say,  my  urging  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  return  to  the  traditional 
practice  of  he  himself  engaging  in  the  Throne 
debate  right  after  the  leaders  of  the  other  two 
parties  and  he  did  so  this  year  and  his 
participation  was  welcomed  greatly  by  this 
House.  He  made  a  major  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  I  do  not  want  to 
downgrade  the  contribution  of  others  because 
the  speeches  of  the  three  leaders— my  own 
leader  included  and  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party— were  of  very  high  quality 
and  those  of  us  who  listened  to  the  several 
hours  of  debate  were  indeed  treated  to  a  very 
thoughtful  review  of  the  problems  and  the 
facets  of  the  life  of  this  province. 


No  doubt  I  cannot  take  all  the  credit  for 
that  matter  of  compelling  the  Prime  Minister 
to  take  part  right  after  the  leaders  of  the 
other  parties,  because  a  large  measure  of  it 
must  go  to  a  member  of  his  own  staff  and 
that  member  is  William  Rathbun,  who 
recently  joined  the  staff.  Mr.  Rathbun  is  one 
of  those  refugees  from  the  junior  Valhalla- 
many  of  them  were  in  here  a  moment  ago  but 
they  have  departed  and  he  is  one  of  those 
we  have  seen  who,  with  increasing  frequency, 
leave  the  security  of  the  press  gallery  to 
more  inviting  prospects  of  security  of  tenure 
in  the  civil  service  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  to  whom  I  direct  attention, 
on  January  30,  1966,  in  his  programme  on 
radio  station  CKEY— he  was  one  of  the  "good" 
guys  of  CKEY— had  a  very  significant  and 
impressive  six-page  disquisition  he  made  about 
the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  and 
it  is  worth  listening  to  what  Mr.  Rathbun— as 
a  reporter  from  the  press  gallery  and  a  person 
who  viewed  the  scene  here  and  was  very 
close  to  it— it  is  worth  listening  to  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

Our  Throne  speech,  which  comes  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  as  the  United 
States  president  delivers  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  each  year,  fails  greatly 
beside  this  American  statement  of  accom- 
plishment and  intention.  It  is  my  view  that 
reform  of  parliamentary  procedure  in  On- 
tario should  begin  with  the  creation  of  a 
state  of  the  province  speech.  The  session 
of  the  Legislature  would  begin  with  the 
Premier  making  the  speech,  perhaps  as  in 
the  United  States,  an  evening  prime  time 
affair. 

Now  the  people  should  know  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  one  bright  young  fellow  in  his 
expanding  entourage— and  I  must  say  his 
entourage  is  expanding.  Perhaps  during  his 
estimates  we  may  be  able  to  point  with  more 
precision  to  the  expansion  of  his  own  private, 
personal  empire  down  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  see  this  from 
where  you  sit,  but  during  one  of  the  major 
speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister  they  all  came 
in  and  they  occupied  those  seats  to  your  right 
and  behind  you.  I  saw  them  all  come  in  to 
listen  to  the  boss  and  master  deliver  the 
disquisition  which,  no  doubt,  they  had  a  hand 
in  preparing  and  they  wanted  to  come  in  to 
hear  the  product  and  they  filled  every  seat! 

They  are  like  a  company  from  the  Jor- 
danian army  when  they  move,  the  numbers 
of  them.  Some  of  them  are  such  recent 
additions  that  I  do  not  know  their  names  yet, 
but  these  individuals  come  in  here  and  they 
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follow  the  Prime  Minister  around— no  doubt 
wherever  he  goes. 

But  I  single  out  Mr.  Rathbun,  because  I 
have  a  special  rapport  with  him  and  have 
great  admiration  for  the  very  far-seeing  views 
that  he  harbours  about  certain  of  the  institu- 
tions around  here  and  I  wish  him  well.  I 
hope  that  he  is  truly  a  fifth  column  in  that 
ofiBce  and  that  he  wreaks  great  wonders  in 
the  shape  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  in 
the  direction  of  affairs— whatever  time  is  left 
for  the  Prime  Minister  to  direct  the  aflFairs  in 
this  province. 

So  there  is  a  possibility  of  progress;  that  is 
the  point  I  want  to  make,  and  if  you  talk 
loudly  enough  and  long  enough  around  here 
there  is  a  hope  that  they  will  make  some 
progress  about  the  things  that  they  talk 
about. 

For  example— and  it  is  very  germane  and 
very  opportune  to  refer  to  this— when  I  first 
came  into  the  House  and  sat,  I  think,  for 
my  friend  from  Etobicoke,  one  of  the  earliest 
speeches  I  made  was  about  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  securities  regulations  in  this 
province,  tlie  operations  of  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange,  the  lack  of  protection  for  investors 
and  equity  security.  Every  year  I  referred  to 
that  again  and  Hansard  will  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  comments  I  made,  but  I  had  to  wait 
nearly   seven  years. 

My  friend  from  Downsview  is  another 
whose  voice  was  very  powerful  in  this  area 
but  we  had  to  wait  for  seven  years  for  some 
action  and  in  the  meantime  several  financial 
institutions  collapsed  and  the  statute  so  far 
as  I  know  is  not  proclaimed  in  its  entirety 
yet.  We  are  still  waiting  and  we  know  in 
this  party  that  an  important  member  of  the 
government— the  man  who  resigned  his  seat 
this  afternoon,  the  man  in  very  poignant 
circumstances,  who  after  a  long  period  of 
•service  to  the  people  of  this  province  took 
his  leave  and  walked  out  that  door— shared 
■our  view  about  the  lack  of  protection  of 
investors. 

No  sooner  did  he  put  down  the  mantle 
of  responsibility  as  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  then  he  was  downtown  in  this  city 
making  a  speech  to  a  service  club  about 
the  lack  of  protection.  As  a  private  member 
he  was  making  a  speech  and  he  left  thi^ 
government  today,  I  dare  say,  because  of  its 
failure  to  grapple  with  these  problems.  That 
is  what  probably  impelled  him  out  the  door. 
But  as  I  say,  there  is  a  possibility  of  progress 
if  one  talks  about  these  things. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  worried  about 
the  health  and  strength  of  this  institution  of 
Parhament  and  it  urges  me  on  to  speak  about 


it,  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  things 
that  I  think  are  wrong.  I  say  to  you  sir,  with 
the  deepest  respect,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  I  am  bothered  about  is  the  pre- 
tending that  we  engage  in  around  here.  It 
is  not  worthy  of  reasonable  adults— the  sham, 
the  artificiality,  the  mythology,  the  fiction, 
the  trappings,  the  antiques  that  we  surround 
ourselves  with  here.  I  say  to  you,  sir,  it 
separates  us  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the  people 
we  seek  to  serve.  It  creates  a  lack  of  rele- 
vance and  I  am  desperately  afraid  that  that 
gulf  will  ever  widen  so  that  advanced  opin- 
ion or  enlightened  thought  in  the  electorate 
gets  too  far  ahead  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives. 

In  that  regard  I  believe  that  among  people 
who  think  outside  in  the  body  politic  in  the 
electorate,  received  and  congealed  opinion 
about  social  problems  is  away  ahead  of  the 
politicians.  They  are  away  ahead  in  the 
area  of  divorce  reform  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed here.  I  think  that  if  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  and  of  this  province,  inaugurated 
a  system  of  wide-ranging  reform  in  the 
divorce  laws,  it  would  not  cause  a  ripple 
because  social  opinion,  advanced  opinion,  is 
so  far  ahead  of  the  politicians. 

To  put  it  graphically,  that  amazing  docu- 
ment of  genius,  this  Carter  report  that  has 
just  been  handed  down,  has  hope  in  it  that 
we  can  have  a  major  reformation  of  our  tax- 
ing system  in  order  to  bring  equity  and 
fairness,  especially  to  the  lower  income 
group.  But  I  say  sadly  if  only  we  could  keep 
that  report  away  from  the  politicians.  Keep 
it  away  from  the  politicians  of  all  parties; 
keep  it  away  from  Robert  Macaulay,  an  ex- 
politician.  His  declamation  of  this  morning 
about  the  Carter  report  points  to  privilege 
in  the  mining  companies.  After  four  and  one- 
half  years'  study,  this  group,  led  by  that 
able  man,  says  that  the  mining  industry  has 
got  too  many  privileges;  it  is  not  paying  its 
fair  share  of  taxation.  Robert  Macaulay  this 
morning  was  saying  on  the  radio  that  to 
implement  it  would  kill  the  mining  industry. 
So  every  politician  of  partisan  interest  and 
those  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
select  one  aspect  of  it  and  condemn  it  for 
their  own  partisan  motives,  when  the  Carter 
people  have  said  that  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful this  report  must  be  implemented  in  its 
entirety. 

That  is  demonstrative  of  the  assertion  that  I 
make  that  in  many,  many  areas  of  human  in- 
genuity and  human  thoughts  and  opinions, 
people  outside  the  House— students,  business- 
men, clergymen  and  other  groups— are  away 
ahead  of  the  politicians   and  the  politicians 
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are  always  bringing  up  the  rear.  We  politi- 
cians are  always  racing  to  catch  up  to  where 
public  opinion  is  on  the  frontier. 

What  is  another  example  that  comes  to  my 
mind?  The  flag  debate  at  Ottawa;  the  flag 
debate  that  went  on  interminably— when  the 
Canadian  people,  insofar  as  opinion  could 
be  congealed,  were  ready  to  accept  the  new 
flag.  They  were  ready  to  accept  it  and  yet  their 
politicians  went  on  for  weeks  and  months 
arguing  about  it;  its  nature,  its  make-up,  its 
replacement  to  another  symbol.  And  the  poli- 
ticians, like  my  friend  from  Simcoe  East 
(Mr.  Letherby),  were  away  behind  advanced 
social  thinking  in  the  country. 

Those  are  the  things  that  worry  me  and 
I  wonder  about  the  school  children  who  come 
here.  Do  they,  as  they  sit  in  the  galleries, 
have  a  conception  of  a  nether  world  of 
unreality  as  they  look  at  this  place? 

I  am  struck  by  two  propositions  of  Toyn- 
bee.  I  do  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  sound 
particularly  erudite;  I  read  a  lot  and  I  make 
no  apology.  There  are  two  propositions  that 
he  makes  in  his  volume  IV,  his  monumental 
study  of  22  civilizations. 

He  says  that  political  institutions  must  be 
flexible  and  adaptable  if  they  are  to  serve 
the  people  they  represent,  and  must  change 
with  changing  attitudes  or  they  will  decay 
and  disappear.  He  points  to  examples  of 
those  that  decayed  and  disappeared  and  he 
says,  secondly: 

Whenever  the  exercise  of  human  faculty 
and  ingenuity  is  followed  by  success  in 
human  affairs  in  one  environment,  there 
is  an  attempt  to  transport  that  ingenuity 
to  another  and  different  environment,  and 
the  attempt  inevitably  leads  to  disaster. 

Now  that  is  a  striking  proposition  for  that 
eminent  historian  to  make.  Whenever  human 
ingenuity  has  created  something  with  success 
and  you  attempt  to  transplant  that  creation 
to  a  different  environment,  it  leads  to  disas- 
ter, he  says. 

That  is  what  is  attempted  here.  So  my 
proposition,  put  to  this  assembly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  simply  this:  we  have  in  1967  become  clut- 
tered up  with  too  many  antique  trappings 
that  have  no  relevance  to  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  20th  century.  And  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  that  no  less  a  person  than  Dalton 
Camp  who  will  commend  himself  to  my 
friends  opposite— appears  to  agree  with  me. 

Dalton  Camp  told  the  meeting  (and  I  am 
reading  from  a  report  in  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram) that  all  the  old  definitions  of  political 
sovereignty,    the    monarchy    and    the    British 


empire,  bear  little  relevance  to  the  Canada 
of  1967. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  march  forward  in  the 
company  of  that  man.  He  is  a  bright  man; 
he  is  alert;  he  is  alive.  He  has  his  finger  on 
the  pulse.  Whatever  you  think  of  Camp's 
machinations,  you  have  to  accord  Camp  that 
he  knows  what  is  going  on  in  this  country.  It 
is  very  significant  that  he  would  say  that  to 
a  group  of  students.  All  power  to  him— I  hope 
he  says  it  more  frequently  to  wider  audiences. 

We  have  too  much  pretence  around  here. 
We  start  off  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
pretending  to  be  the  Queen.  He  is  not  the 
Queen;  he  is  Earl  Rowe  from  Newton  Robin- 
son, but  he  pretends  to  be  the  Queen.  He 
reads  a  speech  that  he  pretends  he  has 
written.  He  just  pretends  that  he  has  written 
it;  he  has  not.  Bill  Kinmond  has  written  it,  or 
Bill  Rothman,  or  Dr.  Reynolds.  And  then 
one  of  the  members,  the  junior  Valhalla, 
reports  that  he  has  had  Cabinet  Ministers 
rush  up  to  him  in  a  great  state  of  exhilara- 
tion: "I  managed  to  get  a  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne."  Great.  That  is 
who  has  written  it.  That  is  a  major  victory, 
to  get  a  paragraph  in. 

But  the  Lieutenant-Governor  pretends  he 
wrote  it.  He  calls  the  government  "my  gov- 
ernment" and  when  the  Prime  Minister 
speaks  on  the  television— I  have  seen  him— 
he  says  to  the  people  in  their  living  rooms, 
that  "It  is  your  government."  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor says  it  is  "my  government," 
but  the  Prime  Minister  says  "it  is  your  govern- 
ment." Whose  government  is  it,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Whose  is  it?  Another  example  of 
the  pretence. 

I  turn  now  to  a  delicate  matter.  I  have 
reflected  long  on  how  I  should  put  this. 
You,  your  honour,  come  in  here  every  day, 
and  you  intone  those  opening  words,  of 
those  petitions  to  almighty  God: 

O  Lord  our  heavenly  Father,  high  and 
mighty.  King  of  kings.  Lord  of  lords,  the 
only  Ruler  of  princes. 

You  ask  us  to  pretend  that  up  on  some  heav- 
enly throne  there  is  a  divine  being  like  that, 
that  there  is  somebody  like  that,  as  those 
words  portray.  Those  words  were  written  in 
1529  and  probably  suited  the  Tudor  ego, 
"the  only  Ruler  of  princes."  "Lord  of  lords." 
"King  of  kings."    What  nonsense. 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  How  would 
the  hon.  member  phrase  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  a  conception  of  an 
almighty  being;  how  would  I  phrase  it? 
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Mr.  Letherby:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  Lord  doth  man  require 
of  thee  but  to  do  justly  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God.  The  words  of  Micah.  That  is 
how  I  would  phrase  it. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Make  a  resolution. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Love  mercy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Love  mercy,  do  justly  and  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.  Micah  8.  Get  out  that 
Bible  and  blow  the  dust  o£f  it  and  have  a 
look. 

Those  words,  I  say  to  you  sir,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  heavenly  being  like  that,  are  unsuit- 
able to  the  year  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
1967. 

Those  words— I  would  say,  if  he  were  but 
here,  to  my  friend  from  Dufferin-Simcoe  (Mr. 
Downer)— are  a  direct  contradiction  in  Romans 
8:  38  and  39  where  St.  Paul  said:  "For  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  principalities  nor 
powers  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,"  and  I  paraphrase  it.  But  the  prayers 
that  you  read,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  St.  Paul  in  Romans  8:  38  and  39. 

I  oflFer  the  gauntlet  in  saying  this,  but  I 
say  that  if  theology  is  the  queen  of  the 
sciences,  then  let  the  theologians  be  con- 
sulted. Let  them  be  consulted.  And  I  sug- 
gest to  you  most  respectfully— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Do  you  want  to  start  a  real 
donnybrook? 

Mr.  Sopha:  —submit  those  words  to  Arch- 
bishop Pocock,  Bishop  Snell,  Reverend 
Howse,  Rabbi  Plaut,  and  I  do  not  leave  out 
any  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  faiths  by 
design.  Submit  them  and  ask  those  people: 
Are  those  words  in  sovereign  Legislature  a 
petition  to  almighty  God;  are  they  suitable 
for  the  year  1967?  And  get  their  opinions 
about  it.  I  would  suggest  to  my  friends  from 
the  press  that  if  they  have  a  moment,  they 
might  call  up  some  of  those  spiritual  leaders 
of  this  city  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  read 
those  prayers  to  them  and  see  if  they  are  not 
pretence— suitable  for  400  years  ago,  but 
unsuitable  to  an  enlightened  ecumenical  age 
when  these  things  in  religion  have  changed 
immensely. 

I  say  that  to  you  most  humbly  and  respect- 
fully, nothwithstanding  the  grimaces  that  I 
spotted  in  the  House  when  I  ventured  in  this 
subject.  To  assault  anything  old  is  with  some 
people  around  here,  the  greatest  heresy— the 
traditional,  the  antique.  Notwithstanding  that, 


I  believe  in  progress.    I  believe  we  can  be 
mature  and  bring  ourselves  up  to  date. 

At  this  point  I  was  going  to  embark  on 
another  subject  and  I  beg  leave  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  18th  order;  second 
reading  of  Bill  17. 


COMMISSIONER  TO  INVESTIGATE  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS   AND   ACTS 

Mr.  V.  M.  Sineer  (Downsview)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  17,  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  administrative  decisions  and  acts 
of  officials  of  the  government  of  Ontario  and 
its  agencies,  and  to  define  the  commissioner's 
powers  and  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to  Bill  17  and  in 
asking  the  House  to  give  second  reading  to 
this  bill,  I  suppose  that  this  ejffort  is  doomed 
to  failure  in  the  same  manner  that  two 
previous  efforts— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  You  would  not  go  into  court  when 
your  case  is  ill-prepared. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  no,  our  case  is  not  ill- 
prepared  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  the  Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs,  as  he  listens,  and  he 
always  does,  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  well 
prepared.  But  the  failure  of  this  bill  to  obtain 
second  reading  this  afternoon  will  be  because 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  his  col- 
leagues are  once  again  going  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  a  very  logical,  reasonable  and  important 
advance  that  is  needed  in  this  province  of 
Ontario. 

This  is  the  third  year  in  a  row  that  this 
bill  has  been  on  the  order  paper,  and  I 
predict— I  hope  I  am  wrong— that  this  bill  will 
not  be  given  second  reading  this  afternoon.  I 
would  have  thought  that  this  might  have  had 
some  sort  of  an  effect  on  the  all-knowing 
gentlemen  who  inhabit  the  Treasury  benches. 

I  would  have  thought  perhaps,  sir,  that  they 
might  even  have  paid  attention  to  a  certain 
gentleman— my  friend  from  Sudbury  (Mr. 
E.  W.  Sopha)  did  not  refer  to  him  this  after- 
noon, but  we  might  as  well  have  his  name 
before  the  House,  I  think  his  name  is  Edwin 
A.  Goodman,  Q.C.— who  looms  rather  large 
in  the  councils  of  the  Conservative  Party.  He 
was  chairman  of  a  resolution  committee  and 
he  presented  an  interim  report  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Ontario  Progressive  Conservative 
association  at  their  annual  meeting  held  on 
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October  30  and  October  31  and  November  1, 
1966,  at  the  Royal  York  hotel. 

In  that  interim  report  that  he  presented, 
was  a  series  of  resolutions  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  this  is  what  he  and  his 
committee  had  to  bring  before  that  important 
meeting: 

This  meeting  commends  the  government 
of  Ontario- 
Well  this  is  sort  of  typical  Tory-ese.   It  comes 
from  almost  any  Tory  gathering. 

This  meeting  commends  the  government 
of  Ontario  for  its  broad  legislative  pro- 
gramme in  the  field  of  human  rights,  con- 
sumer protection  and  for  the  appeal  process 
it  has  established  in  individual  statutes. 

Well  the  analysis  of  that  particular  paragraph 
could  be  the  subject  for  another  long  debate 
and  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  at  any  length. 
And  this  is  "Be  it  resolved"  each  one  of  these 
headings: 

2.  That  the  government  of  Ontario  ap- 
point a  joint  standing  committee  of  the 
Legislature  on  civil  liberties. 

A  very  commendable  thought. 

3.  That  the  government  of  Ontario  ap- 
point a  provincial  ombudsman  with  such 
staflF  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties 
hereinafter  briefly  defined.  The  duty  of  a 
provincial  ombudsman  would  be  to  receive 
complaints  from  all  citizens,  of  injustice 
suffered  while  dealing  with  the  various 
departments  of  government  and  to  make 
such  inquiries  as  the  ombudsman  may  deem 
necessary  so  as  to  ascertain  the  validity  of 
the  complaints.  The  ombudsman  would 
report  directly  to  the  standing  committee 
of  the  Legislature  on  civil  hberties  who 
would  then  take  such  action  as  they  might 
deem  appropriate  and  necessary. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  that 
resolution,  along  with  a  whole  group  of  other 
resolutions,  in  due  course  went  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative association  and  it  was  unanimously 
passed. 

I  would  imagine  that  present  at  that  meet- 
ing were  many  of  the  hon.  members  who  sit 
on  the  Conservative  side  of  this  House,  and 
certainly  would  have  been  present,  many  of 
the  members  who  sit  on  the  executive  council. 

This  is  why  I  was  a  little  dubious  at  the 
remark  earlier  of  my  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  because  he  really  does  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  ideas  that  are 
put  forward  in  this  House— he  does  not  pay 
any  attention.  He  and  his  colleagues  do  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the  public  clamour 


that  has  arisen  in  this  particular  field,  and 
most  strangely  of  all  perhaps,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues pay  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the 
resolutions  passed  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
Progressive    Conservative    association. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Not  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  what  action  is  the  govern- 
ment taking?  The  Minister  of  Public  Welfare 
says  "Not  so." 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Check  off  the  long  list 
of  resolutions  passed  in  the  past,  and  carried 
out  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  am  talking  about— I  could 
go  through  this,  but  in  this  limited  time  that 
I  have  available  for  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  ask  the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  why 
there  has  not  been  action  in  this  regard. 
Rumour  had  it  that  we  were  going  to  hear 
something  interesting  about  the  ombudsman 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  No  mention, 
no  mention  at  all.  From  time  to  time,  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  tells 
us  that  these  problems  are  being  investigated 
and  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  has  investigated  this, 
amongst  many,  many  other  problems.  As  the 
days  and  the  months  and  the  years  go  by  we 
wonder  if  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  is  ever  going 
to  report  and  whether  or  not  this  government 
seriously  believes  that  this  kind  of  reform, 
even  recommended  by  its  own  party,  is  the 
kind  of  reform  that  it  wants  in  this  province. 

Now,  why  do  we  want  it?  Why  do  many 
people  urge  that  this  would  be  a  logical  and 
sensible  step  that  the  government  should 
take?  I  will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  Speaker:  It 
is  because  people  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned,  and  well  they  might,  with  the 
power,  the  influence  and  the  authority  of 
nameless  and  faceless  civil  servants  whom 
they  cannot  get  at.  They  are  no  longer 
satisfied  that  just  because  big  brother  in  the 
guise  of  the  Tory  government  or  in  the  guise 
of  an  individual  Cabinet  Minister  says  it  is 
so,  that  that  is  good  enough. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  instances  of  where 
an  ombudsman  might  have  been  of  some 
help  to  people  who  had  been  trying  to  get 
at  the  majesty  and  the  autliority  of  the 
Ontario  government.  Two  physiotherapists 
who  reside  in  my  constituency  approached 
me  not  too  long  ago  and  told  me  they  were 
anxious  to  estabhsh  themselves  in  practice  in 
the  riding  of  Downsview  at  a  certain  location. 
It  was  important,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  that  they  be  recognized  and  accepted  by 
the    Ontario    hospital    services    commission. 
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They  had  made  application  to  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission  for  this  privi- 
lege and  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission said,  "We  think  there  are  enough 
physiotherapists  in  that  particular  area."  The 
situation  was  fairly  canvassed  and  within  a 
short  time  they  came  up  with  a  petition 
signed  by  40  practising  medical  doctors  who 
live  and  practice  in  that  area,  suggesting 
there  was  need  for  additional  physiotherapy 
service  which  could  be  provided  by  these  two 
gentlemen  in  that  immediate  geographic  area. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  as  these  petitions 
and  the  correspondence  and  the  representa- 
tions were  falling  on  deaf  ears,  they  appealed 
to  me. 

I  was  able  to  arrange,  in  due  course  after 
correspondence  and  conversations  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond), 
some  sort  of  a  meeting  with  a  sub-sub  group 
of  advisers  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

We  spent  a  very  interesting  afternoon;  I  give 
them  full  credit,  they  listened  very  carefully. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  throughout  the  course 
of  this  whole  meeting  they  knew  in  advance 
what  their  decision  was  going  to  be. 

After  the  meeting— it  had  taken  us  two 
hours  or  whatever  it  took— they  said,  "We  are 
sorry,  we  do  not  think  this  is  proper  at  the 
present  time.  We  will  take  it  under  advise- 
ment whether  we  will  canvass  the  40  doctors 
who  said  this  was  an  important  service,  but 
we  are  sure  they  did  not  understand  the  peti- 
tion they  signed  and  we  will  think  about  it 
a  little  further  and  let  you  know.  Maybe  in 
six  months  you  can  come  back."  Fascinatingly, 
48  hours  later,  they  wrote  to  these  two 
gentlemen  who  wanted  to  practise  in  physio- 
therapists in  this  specific  location,  and  said, 
"No,  we  won't  let  you  go  there,  but  if  you 
move  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  that  is 
where  you  are  needed  and  we  will  give  you 
permission  to  practice  there." 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  you  cope  with  a  situa- 
tion like  that?  It  is  not  a  matter  of  substanial 
enough  importance  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
House  in  debate;  it  is  not  a  matter  that  one 
would  expect  the  Minister  of  Health  would 
be  aware  of,  nor  would  he  know  the  advisers 
or  the  sub-advisers  or  the  sub-committee  that 
advises  the  sub-advisers.  But  certainly  it  is  a 
problem  when  it  interferes  with  the  ability  to 
earn  a  livelihood  of  two  men  who  have  very 
substantial  training.  There  is  really  no  way 
of  getting  at  that  kind  of  a  problem  under  the 
present  system. 

Let  me  tell  of  another  instance.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  a  very  capable  and  honour- 
able gentleman  in  the  hfe  insurance  business. 


told  me  of  an  incident  where  he  became  in- 
volved in,  and  questioned,  the  approach  of 
another  life  insurance  agent.  He  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  registrar  of 
insurance,  or  whatever  the  official's  name  is, 
laid  all  the  facts  before  him  and  the  first  reac- 
tion was,  "Oh,  this  is  a  terrible  thing.  The 
second  agent  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  in  business.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  that."  After  seven 
hearings,  involving  all  the  big  brass  of  the 
insurance  company  that  was  being  accused  of 
having  an  agent  who  carried  on  improper 
practices,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
insurance  office,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ontario,  suddenly  said,  "Well,  I  guess  really 
we  have  served  our  purpose;  we  will  slap 
them  gently  on  the  wrist  and  let  them  carry 
on." 

Then  he  wrote  my  friend  a  letter  and  said, 
"Dear  Mr.  So-and-So,  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  such  a  good  public  spirited  citizen 
and  bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention". 
End  of  the  incident. 

Where  do  you  go,  sir?  How  does  that  kind 
of  a  matter  get  dealt  with  so  that  the  public 
interest  is  protected?  I  am  satisfied  from 
what  I  was  told  and  from  the  documents  I 
have  seen  relating  to  this  particular  matter, 
that  the  second  agent  had  acted  in  a  manner 
most  unsatisfactory,  most  improper  and  most 
unethical.  But  if  the  only  appeal  is  to  some- 
one whose  conduct  stands  completely  for 
itself,  who  can  make  one  decision  and  reverse 
it  later,  when  obviously  some  kind  of  repre- 
sentations have  been  made  further  and 
beyond  the  public  hearing,  then  I  ask,  who 
speaks  for  the  public  in  these  matters? 

I  spoke  in  the  House  at  the  beginning,  at 
the  time  the  Attorney  General's  estimates 
were  introduced,  about  some  opinions  I  had 
about  the  handling  of  trust  funds  by  the 
office  of  the  official  guardian. 

How  do  you  get  at  that?  How  does  one  get 
to  look  at  those  files  and  find  out  if  these 
matters  have  been  expedited  in  a  manner  that 
is  reasonable  in  the  public  interest?  Mind 
you,  sir,  in  this  instance  I  said  at  that  time  and 
I  say  now,  I  am  not  saying  that  any  civil 
servant  put  his  hands  in  the  till  and  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  But  I  am  saying  there 
was  complete  negligence  in  some  of  the 
actions  there.    But  how  do  we  get  at  that? 

Surely  there  should  be  some  official  who 
has  the  power  and  the  authority  to  investi- 
gate these  matters.  And  since  I  made  those 
remarks  in  the  House,  may  I  say  that  I  have 
had  many  people  contact  me  and  tell  me  of 
different  incidents  of  exactly  the  same  thing. 
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A  lady  called  me  this  morning  to  tell  me 
about  some  money  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  public  trustee;  some  money  belonging  to 
her  child  who  had  been  in  Orillia  for  some 
20  years,  and  the  child  died  there.  It  was 
a  small  sum  of  money,  $500,  and  at  the  time 
of  death  of  the  child  the  money  came  back 
to  her  because  the  child  had  died. 

The  same  $500  that  had  sat  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  trustee  for  20  years.  And  she 
asked,  "was  there  no  interest,"  and  they  said, 
"Oh,  no,  you  don't  get  any  interest.  The 
amount  is  too  small.  Whatever  interest  there 
would  have  been  would  be  taken  up  by 
administration  fees." 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  how  that  kind  of  an 
approach  can  possibly  be  justified.  We  are 
about  to  vote  whatever  salaries  are  required 
and  moneys  that  are  needed  for  the  running 
of  the  office  of  the  public  trustee.  Five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  in  his  care  for  a  period  of 
some  20  years.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  even  if  it  had  been  put  in  the  bank 
and  allowed  to  collect  bank  interest,  in  20 
years  it  would  have  more  than  doubled. 
Surely  there  is  an  injustice  being  done  in 
this  case  and  in  many  others.  But  how  do 
we  get  at  these  things  unless  we  have  a 
public  official  that  can  inquire  and  make 
recommendations  and  bring  publicity  to  these 
matters? 

And  again,  sir,  as  I  said  and  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  said, 
in  trying  to  cope  with  the  various  matters 
dealing  with  this  important  department  of 
government,  that  of  the  Attorney  General, 
how  can  we  possibly  find  out  what  is  going 
on  and  make  a  logical  constructive  series  of 
criticisms  if  we  are  denied  the  important 
information  that  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
entitled  to? 

How  can  we  tell  if  the  magistrates'  courts 
are  running  well  or  badly,  or  better  than 
last  year  or  are  in  worse  shape  than  last 
year,  if  we  do  not  get  to  see  the  report  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario? Or  we  do  not  get  to  see  the  report 
of  the  Ontario  police  commission?  Or  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  or  of  the  chief 
county  court  judge? 

How  can  we  tell  what  has  happened  in 
the  Prudential  investigation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  files  are  denied  completely  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Opposition? 

All  we  find  out  about  the  Prudential  in- 
vestigation is  that  some  group— apparently 
detached  from  the  securities  commission;  and 
apparently  it  did  not  extend  to  Mr.  Kimber 
when  he  was  chairman  of  that  commission- 
is  conducting  some  kind  of  an  investigation. 


Who  these  people  are,  whom  they  are  investi- 
gating, what  they  are  investigating  and  what 
questions  they  are  asking  we  do  not  know, 
and  we  have  no  way  of  finding  out. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  day  has  long 
since  passed  when  it  is  sufficient  to  say  to 
the  people  of  Ontario,  "Big  brother  will 
look  after  you."  But  big  brother  in  the  guise 
of  the  Tory  party  is  just  not  looking  after 
the  people  of  Ontario,  and  they  think  it  is 
beneath  their  dignity  to  let  the  people  of 
Ontario  find  out  what  really  is  going  on  in 
the  government  offices.  And  this,  sir,  I  think 
is  the  substantial  argument  for  the  passing  of 
this  bill,  for  giving  it  second  reading  this 
afternoon. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is  an  idea  that 
has  been  talked  about  in  the  western  world 
for  many,  many  years.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  has  been  interested  in  this  important 
reform  must  be  aware  of  such  writings  as 
this  book  produced  by  Donald  C.  Rowatt,  en- 
titled: The  Ombudsman:  Citizens'  Defender. 

Mr,  Rowatt  has  gone  to  substantial  trouble 
to  obtain  a  series  of  papers,  some  29  different 
contributions,  about  ombudsmen  and  dealing 
with  what  goes  on  in  some  13  different 
countries. 

The  story  is  here,  and  this  is  only  one  of 
many  books.  There  have  been  books  and 
articles  and  so  on.  The  experiences  are 
known  and  should  be  well-known  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  tries  to  cast  itself  in  the  role 
of  being  a  progressive  government.  I  say, 
not  with  surprise,  but  with  sincere  regret, 
that  this  is  a  reactionary  government  that 
is  afraid  of  this  kind  of  reform.  It  is  unlikely 
to  benefit  by  the  experiences  in  other  demo- 
cratic jurisdictions  because,  unfortunately,  we 
have  to  conclude  that  they  have  something 
to  hide  and  they  do  not  want  this  kind  of 
investigation  to  go  on  so  that  the  rights  of  the 
ordinary  citizens  of  Ontario  can  be  properly 
protected. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  this  field  will  recognize  that  Sweden's 
experience  has  been  a  good  one.  In  Finland 
this  has  been  an  institution  of  long-standing 
importance.  Denmark,  Norway,  West  Ger- 
many, New  Zealand  and  even  the  inspector 
general  in  the  United  States  army  has  a 
system  that  parallels  the  operation  of  an 
ombudsman. 

The  Philippines  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  moved  substantially  further  along  this 
line  than  we  ever  have.  The  United  King- 
dom is  about  to  have  that  office  created. 
There  have  been  intelligent  discussions  in 
Ottawa,    and    Ottawa    seems    to    be   moving 
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along  the  line.  But  that  is  not  enough;  we 
need  an  ombudsman  here  in  Ontario  for 
provincial  purposes  and  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. 

I  could  go  on  at  some  length,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  quoting  from  sections  of  this  book  telling 
of  the  experiences  and  so  on.  But  with  the 
limited  time  available  to  me  I  will  not  go 
any  further  than  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  anyone  who  is  interested— and  I  hope  I 
include  in  that  group  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs— this  important  book  by  Mr. 
Rowatt. 

And  I  hope  you  will  read  it  and  maybe— 
he  is  not  long  for  the  Treasury  benches;  the 
whole  group  of  them  are  going  to  go  because 
these  are  things  that  are  being  added  up. 
Maybe  hopefully,  if  they  are  there  for  another 
month  or  two,  we  might  get  some  action  in 
this  important  field. 

Let  us  look  at  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
reading  it  again  just  a  few  moments  before 
this  debate  started  to  refresh  my  memory. 
With  not  too  much  modesty,  let  me  say  that 
I  think  this  bill  is  a  well-drafted  bill  that 
presents  to  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  the 
obvious  and  logical  way  in  which  this 
important  measure  could  and  should  be 
carried  out.  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  it 
section  by  section,  but  section  9  which  deals 
with  the  functions  of  an  ombudsman  is  set 
up  in  this  way:  Section  9.  (1)  The  principal 
function  of  the  commissioner— and  we  do  not 
call  him  an  ombudsman,  we  call  him  a  com- 
missioner—is to  investigate  administrative 
decisions  and  acts  of  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  and  its  agencies  and  to  define 
the  commissioner's  powers  and  duties.  In 
section  9  (I)  I  suggest  that: 

The  principal  function  of  the  commis- 
sioner is  to  investigate  any  decision  or 
recommendation  made,  including  any 
recommendation  made  to  a  Minister,  or  any 
act  done  or  omitted,  relating  to  a  matter 
of  administration  and  aflFecting  any  person 
or  body  of  persons  in  his  or  its  personal 
capacity,  in  or  by  any  department  or 
agency,  or  by  any  officer,  employee  or 
member  thereof  in  the  exercise  of  any 
power  or  function  conferred  on  him  by 
any  Act. 

That  is  the  principle  of  this  legislation  and 
I  say,  sir— all  the  remarks  that  I  have  made 
have  necessarily  had  to  be  condensed  because 
of  the  limitations  of  time  that  face  me  in  this 
debate— is  what  is  so  desperately  needed  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have  to  have 
an  official  who  can  investigate  decisions  and 


recommendations  made  to  Ministers  or  acts 
done  or  omitted  relating  to  matters  of  admin- 
istration and  so  on. 

And  why  this  does  not  seem  apparent;  why 
this  is  not  obvious  to  those  people  who  are 
responsible  for  bringing  bills  before  this 
House  backed  by  the  Tory  majority,  I  just 
cannot  understand. 

This  ombudsman,  by  his  nature,  should 
be  completely  independent  of  government. 
He  must  be  the  servant  of  the  Legislature; 
he  must  be  responsible  only  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  he  must  be  given  sufficient  freedom 
to  act  as  the  enabling  statute  directs  him  to, 
and  be  responsible  only  to  the  Legislature  to 
whom  he  can  appeal  in  the  event  that  his 
actions  or  his  recommendations  are  having 
no  force  and  effect. 

It  is  not  too  hard  to  picture  in  my  mind 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  giving  good 
public  service  in  this  province  who  might 
occupy  that  most  important  position.  One 
man  who  immediately  comes  to  mind  is 
chief  justice  Gale,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
high  court  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  And 
I  would  think  if  the  government  was  sincere 
at  all  in  trying  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  that  not  only  would  they 
immediately  enact  a  statute  such  as  this  one, 
but  they  would  solicit  the  service  of  such  a 
person  as  chief  justice  Gale. 

There  are  many  others  and  I  am  not  going 
to  single  them  out  by  name,  but  I  would 
bring  his  name  before  the  Legislature  for  that 
kind  of  an  appointment.  My  bill  provides 
that: 

(6)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  commissioner  has  jurisdiction  to  inves- 
tigate any  case  or  class  of  cases  under  this 
Act,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  apply  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  declaratory  order 
determining  the  question. 

I  think  this  safeguard  is  most  important, 
because  I  can  see  a  certain  gentleman— the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)— throwing  up  his  hands  and  say- 
ing, "I  do  not  want  any  commissioner  wand- 
ering around  my  office  and  looking  in  my 
files;  he  might  find  out  something  that  I  am 
not  too  anxious  to  let  the  public  know." 

That  sort  of  thing  might  arise,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  again  I  do  not  think  that  the  decision 
should  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  or  the  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Gomme),  or  any  of  them. 

I  think  if  the  ombudsman  is  there,  and 
the  parliamentary  commission  is  there  and  is 
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appointed  and  he  has  sufficient  stature  and  in- 
dependence—he must  have— and  he  inter- 
prets his  problem  as  having  to  look  at  certain 
files  no  matter  in  whose  custody  they  are, 
and  if  the  Minister  concerned  with  the 
department  concerned  says  no,  then  there 
can  be  an  appeal  to  question  this  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  think  this  is  logical  and 
fair.  I  say,  sir,  if  there  is  any  real  worry  on 
the  part  of  government  that  there  might  be 
an  over-officious  person  in  the  position  such 
as  this,  then  there  is  a  safeguard  there. 

But  the  big  safeguard  in  the  protection  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  be  the 
ability  to  call  people  to  account.  Notwith- 
standing how  hard  we  work,  we  in  the 
Opposition  work  in  an  effort  to  call  the 
government  to  account,  our  hands  are  tied 
behind  us  because  we  do  not  have  access  to 
the  information  the  government  has.  And  we 
are  denied,  deliberately  denied  access  to  that 
kind  of  information  and  these  are  in  the 
obvious  matters  too. 

In  the  administrative  matter,  how  do  the 
ordinary  people  cope  with  the  majesty  of 
government?  How  do  they  cope  with  this 
nameless,  faceless  civil  servant  who  makes  a 
decision  that  cannot  be  appealed  and  cannot 
even  be  talked  about  because  nobody  knows 
really  who  is  responsible  for  it?  Well,  the 
obvious  vehicle,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  of  a  commissioner.  This  is  the  kind 
that  I  am  talking  about. 

Then,  sir,  it  may  be  suggested  in  argument 
that  if  we  have  such  an  official  here,  he  would 
be  infringing  on  the  rights,  the  privileges  and 
the  duties  of  the  executive  council.  Section 
15  deals  very  well  with  that.  Section  15 
provides  that  where  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  the  Attorney  General  certifies  the  giving 
of  any  information  or  the  answering  of  any 
questions  or  the  production  of  any  document 
or  paper  might  involve  the  disclosure  and  the 
deliberation  of  the  executive  council  or  the 
proceedings  of  the  executive  council  or  any 
committee  thereof,  relating  to  matters  of  a 
secret  or  confidential  nature  that  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  then  the 
commissioner  shall  not  require  the  informa- 
tion or  the  answer  to  be  given,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

But  I  think  that  sort  of  safeguard  is 
necessary  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  or  the 
Attorney  General  must  take  that  positive 
step.  It  should  not  be  sufficient  that  we 
should  get  someone  like  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Grossman)  who  stood 
up  in  this  House  a  year  or  two  ago  and  said: 
"Oh,  don't  you  dare  talk  about  what  we  are 


doing,"  in  Mercer  reformatory,  I  think  it 
was.  "That's  being  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee in  my  department  so  it's  almost 
sub  judice." 

Well,  that  sort  of  answer  from  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  is  arrant  nonsense,  Mr. 
Speaker.  And  it  is  just  another  indication  of 
a  whole  series  of  incidents  where  government 
has  set  themselves  up  as  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  the  judge  and  jury  and  executioner. 
They  will  only  let  the  public  know  so  much 
as  they  think  is  good  for  the  public. 

I  see,  sir,  my  time  has  run  out.  This  is  a 
subject  I  can  get  very  excited  about  and  very 
emotional  about  and  I  could  speak  for  yet 
another  half  hour  if  this  was  allowed  to  me 
by  the  rules  in  this  particular  debate.  But 
I  commend  this  bill  to  all  members  of  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  outstanding 
reform,  an  urgent  reform  and  a  needed 
reform.  I  know  my  voice  is  not  alone  in 
urging  that  this  step  be  taken.  Again  I 
would  refer  to  no  less  a  person  than  Edwin 
A.  Goodman,  Q.C.,  who  brought  it  before 
the  Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  con- 
vention just  a  few  months  ago,  and  no  less 
a  group  than  the  Ontario  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  in  convention,  unanimously 
adopted  this  recommendation.  Why  then  are 
we  waiting  any  longer,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  urge 
all  members  of  the  House  to  vote  in  favour 
of  giving  this  bill  second  reading. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Beckett  (York  East):  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  introduction  of  Bill  17,  an  Act  that 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner, to  investigate  administrative  decisions 
and  acts  of  officials  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  its  agencies,  and  to  define  the 
commissioner's  powers  and  duties.  Many 
articles  have  been  written  on  this  subject  in 
numerous  countries  around  the  world.  It 
has  been  the  subject  matter  of  legislation 
and  proposed  legislation  in  several  jurisdic- 
tions, and  the  persons  already  appointed  and 
acting  are  known  as  ombudsmen.  Although 
the  hon.  member  does  not  use  that  word  in 
his  bill,  I  think  it  means  the  same  thing  as 
the   commissioner. 

The  system  originated  in  Sweden  in  1809, 
and  was  adopted  in  Finland  in  1919,  in 
Denmark  in  1955  and  later,  sir,  in  Nor- 
way and  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  proposed 
in  Britain,  India,  Ireland,  the  United  States 
and  several  provinces  in  Canada.  The  Nordic 
countries  and  New  Zealand  are  confident  they 
have  adopted  a  worthwhile  institution.  The 
other  democratic  countries  of  the  world  are 
considering   the   desirability   of  its  adoption.. 
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One  asks,  is  it  needed  in  Ontario  or  in 
Canada?  It  has  been  said  where  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  riddled  with  poHtical  patron- 
age and  corruption,  the  problem  is  too  big 
for  an  ombudsman.  A  reform  of  the  whole 
system  is  required.  Even  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  need  for  additional  protection 
against  arbitrary  and  administrative  action  is 
now  so  great  in  most  Commonwealth 
countries  that  other  reforms  will  be  needed 
if  an  institution  is  not  to  become  overloaded. 
Canada,  like  other  Commonwealth  countries 
is  now  living  on  its  past  reputation  for  the 
rule  of  law.  And  as  one  writer  has  said,  we 
are   like   the   dog  in  the   anonymous   rhyme: 

There  was   a  dachshund,   one   so  long. 
He  had  many  notions  how  long  it  took 
To  notify  his  tail  of  his  emotions 
And  so  it  was  that  though  his  eyes 
Were  filled  with  tears  and  sadness; 
His  little  tail  went  wagging  on 
Because  of  previous  gladness. 

Faced  with  our  failure  to  solve  the  problem 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  citizens  in  a 
modern,  administrative  state  and  with  the 
progress  made  in  solving  this  problem  by 
other  democratic  countries,  our  eyes  fill 
with  tears  and  sadness  but  our  tails  go  wag- 
ging smugly  on  because  of  previous  gladness. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  following 
should  be  the  qualifications  of  an  ombuds- 
man: He  should  be  a  senior  citizen  in  good 
health  and  full  of  vigour;  must  have  impec- 
cable standing  in  the  community;  legal  back- 
ground preferred;  should  be  able  to  regard 
the  performance  of  public  oflBcials  with  cool 
detachment  and  cast  a  critical  eye  on  heavy- 
handed  administrative  rules  and  bureaucratic 
procedures;  must  be  willing  to  listen  with 
traditional  patience  to  even  the  pettiest  com- 
plaints of  the  lowliest  citizens  and  be  prepared 
to  speak  out  and  act  for  the  individual  in  all 
cases  where  he  is  being  wronged  by  govern- 
ment; must  be  impervious  to  pressures  and 
indifi^erent  to  rank;  candidates  with  political 
obligations  or  ambitions  need  not  apply. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Review 
dealt  with  ombudsmen  in  America  and  said 
they  were  obligated  to  criticize  the  administra- 
tive actions.  The  idea,  coupled  with  our 
ingenuity  to  adopt  this  to  our  constitution, 
may  have  considerable  potentiality  for  our 
various  governments— federal,  provincial  and 
local. 

Bills  to  establish  the  office  of  parliamentary 
commissioner  were  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ottawa,  in  the  years  1962, 
1963,    1964   and    1966.    All  four  bills   were 


exactly  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the 

1966  bill  which  provides: 

That  no  public  money  shall  be  expended 
directly  or  indirectly  in  performing  the 
duties  of  parliamentary  commissioners  as 
set  forth  in  the  Act  and  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  Bill  CI  13. 

Section  3  of  the  1962,  1963  and  1964  Acts  was 
left  out,  which  dealt  with  the  term  of  office. 
And  the  1962  and  1963  bills  made  provisions 
for  the  parliamentary  commissioner  to  charge 
a  fee  of  $5  before  he  makes  an  investigation 
and  that  money  the  commissioner  would  con- 
tribute to  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

In  September,  1964,  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  privileges  and  elections  of  the  House 
of  Commons  met  to  consider  Bill  C7,  an  Act 
to  establish  the  office  of  parliamentary  com- 
missioner. Sir  Guy  Richardson  Powell,  K.B.E., 
C.M.G.,  E.D.,  LL.B.,  the  parliamentary  om- 
budsman for  New  Zealand,  has  held  that  posi- 
tion since  1962.    Sir  Guy  Powell  stated: 

I  think  there  are  definite  problems  here. 
However,  I  think  the  institution  of  ombuds- 
man is  flexible  enough  to  be  adopted  to 
various  types  of  government,  but  I  do  think 
there  needs  to  be  a  fairly  close  measure 
of  personal  control  and  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  ombudsman  himself  and  that 
necessarily  limits  the  number  of  complaints 
with  which  he  could  effectually  deal  with 
in  one  year.  So,  if  you  are  going  to  estab- 
lish it  in  a  larger  country,  you  would  have 
to  construct  some  form  of  filter.  The  Wyatt 
report  recommended  complaints  should 
come  only  through  members  of  Parliament. 
In  other  words,  members  of  Parliament 
would  be  the  filter. 

The  standing  committee  adjourned  and  took 
no  further  action. 

The  1966  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  CI  13,  provided  that  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioner  may  accept  moneys, 
securities  or  other  property  by  gift,  bequest, 
or  otherwise,  and  may  spend  such  moneys, 
securities  or  other  property  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  parliamentary  commissioner, 
including  the  retention  by  himself  of  such 
recommendations  as  may  be  reasonable  for 
the  performance  of  his  services.  The  bill  pro- 
vided that  he  would  be  appointed  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
haviour until  he  reached  the  age  of  65. 

In  July,  1963,  Bill  HR7593  was  introduced 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut concerning  the  appointment  of  a 
commissioner  ombudsman  to  investigate  deci- 
sions, acts  of  departments,  agencies,  institu- 
tions and  certain  other  organizations,  and  to 
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define  the  commissioner's  functions  and 
powers  and  make  appropriation  therefor.  The 
Act  was  entitled,  The  Ombudsman  Act  of 
1963. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  On  a  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  good  is  listening 
to  this  talk  if  they  are  not  going  to  support 
it  and  put  the  bill  into  action?  We  have  a 
bill  before  the  House  which  they  are  not 
going  to  support  and  yet  they  are  spending 
all  this  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  member  not 
to  interject  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Beckett:  The  government  of  Premier 
Duff  Roblin  in  Manitoba  has  announced  its 
intention  to  apply  the  provincial  ombudsman 
with  power  to  investigate  citizens'  complaints 
against  bureaucratic  rulings,  and  a  study  of 
the  proposal  is  being  made  by  a  legislative 
committee. 

The  Manitoba  bill  provides  that  persons 
wishing  to  have  complaints  investigated  will 
not  take  them  directly  to  the  ombudsman  but 
would  ask  their  member  of  Parliament  to 
present  them  for  investigation. 

The  province  of  Alberta  advertised  in 
January  of  this  year  for  applicants  for  an 
ombudsman,  a  commissioner  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  Sas- 
katchewan are  also  planning  to  adopt  the 
ombudsman.  The  House  of  Assembly  for  the 
province  of  Newfoundland  in  December, 
1966,  adopted  a  motion  to  constitute  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the 
House  on  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
there  being  appointed  a  parliamentary  commis- 
sioner or  an  ombudsman  or  similar  oflBcer  to 
investigate  any  and  all  complaints  on  the  part 
of  any  citizen  that  they  may  not  have  received 
fair  and  impartial  treatment  from  any  and  all 
agencies  of  the  government. 

Although  there  is  no  special  provision  in 
Bill  17  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
commissioner,  there  is  in  section  8  provision 
for  the  commissioner  to  appoint  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  carrying  out  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  And  the  number  of  persons  that 
may  be  appointed  under  this  section,  whether 
generally  or  in  respect  of  any  specified  duties 
or  class  of  duties,  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  determined  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  as  to  how 
the  commissioner  or  his  staff  is  to  be  paid, 
but  the  bill  does  provide  that  he  will  be  an 
agent  for  the  government  of  Ontario.  I  con- 
tend that  moneys  would  have  to  be  provided 


by  the  government  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
ombudsman  to  carry  out  his  duties.  Private 
members  are  subject  to  the  rule  which  for- 
bids them  to  introduce  any  motion  or  bill 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  public  money. 
Such  bills  can  only  be  introduced  by  the 
government  and  then  only  after  presentation 
of  a  message  from  the  sovereign  or  her  rep- 
resentative recommending  the  expenditure. 

Rule  112  of  the  parliamentary  procedure 
on  Ontario  states: 

Section  54  [the  54th  section]  of  The 
Imperial  Act,  30  Victoria,  Chapter  3,  The 
British-North  America  Act,  1867:  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  House  shall  not  adopt  or 
pass  any  vote,  resolution,  address  or  bill 
for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the 
public  revenue  or  of  any  tax  to  any  pur- 
pose where  it  has  not  been  first  recom- 
mended by  a  message  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address  or  bill  is  proposed. 

Rule  113  provides: 

If  any  motion  be  made  in  the  House  for 
any  public  aid  or  charge  upon  the  people, 
the  consideration  and  date  thereof  may 
not  be  presently  entered  upon  but  shall 
be  adjourned  until  such  further  date  as 
the  House  shall  think  fit  to  appoint,  and 
then  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  before  any  resolution 
or  vote  to  the  House  do  pass  thereon. 

On  page    143  of  precedents  as  recorded  in 

the  journal  the  Speaker  wrote: 

The  House  shall  not  adopt  or  pass  any 
vote,  resolution,  address  or  bill  for  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue  or  of  any  tax  or  impost  for  any 
purpose  that  has  not  been  first  recom- 
mended by  a  message  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  session  in  which  such  vote, 
resolution,  address  or  bill  is  proposed. 

The  English  rule  is  stated  in  May's  Parlia- 
mentary Practice  at  page  691  as  follows: 

This  House  will  receive  no  petition 
for  any  sum  relating  to  public  revenues, 
whether  payable  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund  or  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by 
the  Parhament,  unless  recommended  by 
the  Crown. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion that  seeks  to  authorize  direct  payments 
from  the  public  fund  is  not  within  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  private  member. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  1964,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  this  province  made  a  statement  in  the 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  read  from  Han- 
sard of  that  day.    It  is  on  page  2694: 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  government  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  we  should 
pause  to  examine  with  the  greatest  of  care 
changes  that  may  have  taken  place  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  state  to  the 
detriment  of  the  individual  and  his  basic 
liberties  and  freedoms.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves if  we  are  providing  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
even  as  we  seek  to  solve  some  of  the  very 
aggravating  problems  that  bait  us.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  extending  the 
power  of  state  far  beyond  the  point  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  social  purposes  and 
requirements  of  our  day.  These  very  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  in  other  countries 
which  share  with  us  the  common  tradition 
of  protecting  personal  liberties  and  free- 
doms. 

Among  other  things,  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  the  authority  granted  to 
boards  and  commissions,  both  in  their 
administrative  functions  and  their  investi- 
gative powers.  We  must  review  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  boards  and 
commissions  and  we  must  also  review  the 
powers  that  may  have  been  given  to  these 
boards  and  commissions  by  statute  over  a 
very  long  period  of  years.  We  must  exam- 
ine very  closely  the  various  means  that  can 
be  devised  to  strengthen  and  maintain 
these  guarantees,  such  as  the  desirability 
of  the  creation  of  the  position  of  a  public 
defender;  the  possibility  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  civil  rights  code, 
which  might  be  a  further  extension  of  our 
present  human  rights  code,  in  which  we 
all  take  justifiable  pride,  or  perhaps  it 
might  be  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  bill 
of  rights  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  the 
province. 

To  this  end,  the  government  has  decided 
to  appoint  a  Royal  commission  to  conduct 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  matters  that 
I  have  mentioned.  From  their  studies  and 
recommendations,  it  will  be  our  hope  and 
purpose  to  be  able  to  draft  and  to  present 
to  this  House  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
the  necessary  legislation  to  insure  that 
within  the  statutory  power  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  rights,  freedoms  and  liberties  of 
our  people  here  will  be  protected  for  all 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  terms  of  reference: 

To  examine,  study  and  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  Ontario,  including  the  statutes  and 
regulations  passed  hereunder  affecting  the 
personal  freedom,  rights  and  liberties  of 
Canadian  citizens  and  others  resident  in 
Ontario,    for   the    purpose    of    determining 


how  far  there  may  be  unjustified  encroach- 
ment on  freedoms,  rights  and  liberties  by 
the  Legislature,  the  government,  its  officers 
and  servants,  divisions  of  public  servants, 
boards,  commissions,  committees,  other 
emanations  of  government  or  bodies  exer- 
cising authority  under  the  administrating 
laws  in  Ontario. 

After  due  study  and  consideration  to  recom- 
mend such  changes  in  the  law,  procedures 
and  processes  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission are  necessary  and  desirable  to  safe- 
guard the  fundamentals  and  basic  rights, 
liberties  and  freedoms  of  the  indivdual  from 
an  infringment  of  the  state  or  any  other  body, 
it  would  therefore  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  the  Royal  commissions,  etc., 
should  explore  the  office  of  an  ombudsman. 
Until  the  House  receives  that  report,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  proper  at  this  time  to  adopt 
Bill  17. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  support  the  bill  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  I  would  simply  like  to  draw  attention 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  area  of  abusive 
power  which  is  caused  not  so  much  by  any 
direct  act  of  anyone  as  it  is  by  a  degree  of 
procrastination  or  inefficiency  in  government. 
For  that  reason  we  feel  that  the  bill  is  of 
great  public  importance  and  requires  urgent 
attention.  The  hon.  member  for  York  East, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  very  well  be  techni- 
cally correct  about  the  matters  which  he  indi- 
cates are  going  to  eventually  be  dealt  with, 
but  this  will  not  help  the  kind  of  abusive 
power  which  is  taking  place  almost  daily  in 
the  province  of  Ontario, 

The  first  letter  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  letter  received 
by  Mr.  Egon  Hesky,  the  president  of  Hesky 
Flax  Products  Limited,  from  his  solicitor  a 
very  short  time  ago  in  connection  with  an 
appeal  which  he  made  on  behalf  of  his  client 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for 
the  province  of  Ontario  on  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Ontario  municipal  board.  And 
his  solicitor  wrote  to  him: 
Dear  Mr.  Hesky: 

You  have  asked  me  to  summarize  the 
delays  experienced  in  obtaining  relief  from 
the  Lieutenan-Governor  in  Council  on  the 
petition  filed  by  you  on  February  17,  1965. 
No  acknowledgment  was  ever  received  to 
my  letter  forwarding  the  petition,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  month  of  May,  I  visited 
Queen's  Park  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the 
responsible  official  charged  with  processing 
petitions  of  this  kind. 
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I  then  learned  that  the  only  person  with 
whom  I  could  deal  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Cabinet  and  he  was  out  of  town.  I  was 
promised,  however,  that  I  would  receive 
a  report  from  him  immediately  upon  his 
return.  One  week  later,  not  having  re- 
ceived such  a  report,  I  telephoned  him  and 
was  able  to  talk  with  him  on  May  18.  At 
that  time  he  told  me  that  this  appeal  had 
been  delayed,  so  it  might  be  dealt  with 
others  in  the  same  area.  He  hoped  at  that 
time,  however,  to  be  able  to  give  me  a 
report  of  some  nature  within  the  next  week. 

No  such  report  was  forthcoming  and  a 
number  of  telephone  calls  proved  fruitless. 
As  a  result  of  one  of  these  calls,  however, 
I  did  receive  a  telephone  call  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Cabinet  about  September 
7,  when  he  told  me  that  he  would  be  giv- 
ing me  a  report  on  the  progress  within  a 
week.  On  September  21  I  wrote  to  the 
secretary  pointing  out  to  him  that  at  that 
stage  I  had  already  telephoned  his  office 
on  a  minimum  of  ten  occasions  and  had  as 
yet  to  receive  any  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  appeal.  I  then  asked  him  to 
confirm  that  the  appeal  was  in  the  process 
of  being  dealt  with,  and  to  give  me  some 
indication  of  when  it  would  be  disposed  of. 
No  reply  to  this  letter  was  received  and  I 
subsequently  sent  a  reminder  to  the  secre- 
tary on  October  27,  1965. 

When  again  no  reply  was  received,  I 
contacted  the  secrtary  by  telephone  and  on 
November  18,  he  told  me  that  a  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  this  case  and 
other  similar  ones  was  to  go  before  the 
Cabinet  the  following  week.  I  was  not  of 
course  told  what  that  recommendation 
might  be,  but  the  suggestion  was  that  I 
could  expect  a  final  disposal  of  the  matter 
at  that  time. 

A  follow-up  letter  was  then  sent  to  the 
secretary  on  January  4,  1966,  and  again 
there  was  no  reply.  Having  been  com- 
pletely unsuccessful  in  obtaining  any 
written  document  from  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  office,  I  then  spoke  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ontario  municipal  board  and 
solicited  his  support.  On  his  recommenda- 
tion I  then  wrote  to  the  Cabinet  Minister 
residing  in  the  Ottawa  area,  the  Honourable 
'Mr.  Irwin  Haskett,  and  on  January  13  I 
sent  him  a  full  report  outlining  the  diflB- 
culties  that  I  had  experienced  to  date 
and  asking  for  his  assistance  in  seeing 
that  this  matter  was  dealt  with.  No  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  letter  was  ever  received. 


On  February  3,  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Mclntyre 

in  his  ofiice  during  the  course  of  one  of 
my  visits  to  Toronto,  and  was  told  that  he 
was  carrying  on  discussions  with  depart- 
ment heads  in  connection  with  the  appeal 
and  hoped  that  the  matter  would  soon  be 
disposed  of.  Not  having  received  a  report 
from  him,  I  then  sent  him  a  reminding 
letter  on  February  24  with  a  copy  to  Mr. 
Haskett.  When  these  attempts  failed  I 
then  sent  a  night  letter  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  March  15  asking  for  his  assistance 
in  seeing  that  the  appeal  might  soon  be 
dealt  with.  No  acknowledgment  was  ever 
received  in  connection  with  this  telegram. 

On  April  19  I  went  to  Toronto  and 
attempted  to  see  Mr.  Mclntyre.  I  first 
spoke  to  Mr.  B.  Lawrence,  the  MPP  for 
my  own  riding  and  went  in  with  him  to 
see  Mr.  Mclntyre  when  we  were  told  that 
the  appeal  was  on  the  Cabinet  agenda  for 
Thursday,  April  28th  and  that  it  was 
expected  that  a  decision  of  some  kind 
would  be  made  at  that  time.  Mr.  Lawrence 
put  it  in  his  diary  and  agreed  to  follow  it 
up  with  the  Cabinet  office  on  that  day. 

No  report  was  received  and  on  May  4 
I  spoke  with  Mr.  Mclntyre  again  and  was 
told  that  the  case  was  not  reached  on 
the  agenda  but  that  it  was  now  expected 
to  be  reached  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
No  further  report  was  received  from  the 
secretary  so  I  attempted  to  see  him  on 
June  24. 

He  was  not  available,  but  having  met 
Mr.  Rowntree,  who  was  known  to  me,  in 
the  corridor,  I  asked  for  his  assistance.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  make  no  promises 
but  asked  me  to  give  the  full  particulars 
to  his  secretary,  which  I  did.  Nothing  ever 
developed   from    this   encounter. 

On  June  27  I  again  endeavoured  to 
contact  the  secretary  but  could  only  speak 
to  a  member  of  his  office  staflF  who  told 
me  that  he  had  left  a  message  to  assure 
me  that  the  appeal  had  come  off  the  appeal 
agenda^  and  would  be  placed  before  the 
cabinet  for  disposition  on  the  coming 
Thursday. 

When  no  report  had  been  received,  I 
went  to  the  Parliament  buildings  again  on 
July  25  where  I  waited  for  an  hour  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  secretary.  And  when 
he  came  in  he  told  me  that  the  matter  had 
not  been  disposed  of  at  the  earlier  meet- 
ings but  that  it  had  to  be  disposed  of  at 
the  coming  Thursday  meeting,  or  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  away  on  holidays. 
He  did  in  fact  proceed  on  holidays  with- 
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out   any   further   report   having  been   sent 
to  me. 

On  September  2  I  then  sent  a  long 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  outlining  all 
of  the  delays  which  we  had  experienced 
and  making  a  personal  appeal  to  him  to 
expedite  this  matter.  No  acknowledgment 
was  ever  received  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's office,  but  when  I  next  visited  the 
secretary's  office  on  September  16,  he  told 
me  that  the  Prime  Minister's  office  had 
received  it  and  that  he  hoped  it  would 
help  me  in  expediting  the  matter.  At 
that  time  he  indicated  that  the  Cabinet 
was  leaving  on  a  tour  of  the  north  and 
since  he  would  then  have  a  captive  audi- 
ence, he  felt  that  he  would  be  able  to  get 
the  matter  through  while  away  on  the  trip. 

On  the  return  from  the  trip  I  again 
learned  through  telephone  calls  that  no 
action  had  been  taken  and  received  the 
personal  promise  of  the  secretary  that  the 
matter  would  be  dealt  with  at  the  next 
Thursday  meeting.  This  did  not  develop. 
But  on  Thursday,  October  13,  I  telephoned 
the  secretary  and  was  advised  by  him  at 
2:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  he  had 
just  come  out  of  a  Cabinet  meeting  at 
which  the  Cabinet  had  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  municipal  board  and  that 
he  would  be  writing  to  confirm  this  to  me 
in  due  course. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  general 
municipal  council  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  dated  October  18,  1966, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  Order-in-Council 
4259  of  1966.  I  then  wrote  to  the  general 
municipal  council  and  requested  particulars 
for  the  reasons  upon  which  the  decision 
was  reached  and  received  a  second  letter 
stating  that  it  was  not  possible  to  provide 
any  such  reason.  These  two  letters  are  the 
only  communication  I  received  at  any  time 
from  government  ofiicials  with  respect  to 
your  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  letter  in  itself  is 
eloquent  evidence  as  to  why  we  need  some 
official  such  as  the  commissioner,  proposed 
by  the  member  for  Downsview  in  his  bill 
before  this  session  of  the  Legislature  for 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  case  which  I  have 
received— and  I  am  quite  certain  that  all 
members  receive  cases  from  time  to  time 
which  illustrate  these  particular  procrastin- 
ations which  result  in  an  abuse  of  power  by 
the  government.  This  one  is  dated  January 
20,  1967,  from  an  inmate  of  the  Don  jail: 


Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  following  the  articles  con- 
cerning your  party  in  the  Toronto  Star  and 
have  been  quite  impressed  by  your  plat- 
form. It  is  regrettable  that  my  first  contact 
with  your  organization  must  be  in  the  form 
of  a  plea  for  assistance.  I  am  convicted  of 
forgery  and  uttering  and  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  five  and  a  half  years.  A  pauper's 
appeal  to  the  Ontario  court  of  appeal  was 
dismissed  in  May,  1966,  and  notice  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was 
filed  in  June,  1966.  In  answer  to  a  request 
for  documents  essential  to  the  appeal,  the 
registrar  of  the  Ontario  court  of  appeal 
informed  me  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  was  preparing  them  and  that 
they  would  be  sent  to  me. 

This  letter  was  dated   September. 

The  Ontario  court  of  appeal  informed  me 
that  The  Attorney  General's  Department  was 
preparing  them  and  that  they  would  be  sent. 

This  letter  was  dated  September  13,  1966. 

In  reply  to  further  enquiries,  I  received 
on  November  3,  1966  from  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  assurance  that  these 
documents  would  be  ready  later  that  month 
or  in  early  December  at  the  latest.  I  have 
written  twice  during  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber and  the  prison  officials  have  phoned  his 
office  three  times  since  the  New  Year  with 
no  results.  I  feel  this  undue  procrastination 
on  their  part  is  unjustified.  I  have  written 
the  law  society  of  Upper  Canada  and  have 
had  no  acknowledgment. 

In  reply  to  that  letter  I  wrote,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  The  Attorney  General's  Department  in  due 
course  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  saying: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  February 
6  and  I  am  now  advised  that  the  material 
relating  to  the  application  for  leave  to 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
was  mailed  on  February  1,  1967.  As  you 
know  this  material  has  to  be  collected, 
compiled,  indexed  and  bound  by  the  de- 
partment and  we  then  look  after  the  filing 
of  the  material   at   Ottawa. 

Having  written  to  the  inmate  at  the  Don  jail 
who  had  written  to  me  in  the  first  place,  I 
received  a  further  letter  stating: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  because  a 
week  after  I  wrote  you  I  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  writ  of  mandamus  requesting  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
supply  with  due  haste  the  materials  needed. 
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The  application  was  adjourned  from 
January  27  to  February  3  at  the  request 
of  counsel  for  the  Attorney  General  so  as 
to  permit  the  material  to  be  procured  and 
delivered.  The  material  was  delivered  on 
Thursday,  February  2,  1967.  The  applica- 
tion for  mandamus  was  dismissed  on  Fri- 
day, February  3,  1967.  I  am  now  await- 
ing notification  from  the  registrar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  as  to  the  date 
of  the  hearing  at  which  time  I  will  be 
taken  to  Ottawa  to  present  my  argument. 

Shortly  afterwards,  because  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  himself  was  concerned  about 
the  procrastination,  he  wrote  to  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 27  simply  saying: 

You  will  recall  our  earlier  correspondence 
with  respect  to  this  particular  case.  I  was 
concerned  about  the  delay  so  that  after  my 
recent  letter  to  you  of  February  9,  I  did 
speak  with  the  lawyer  who  looks  after 
these  matters  to  see  how  the  delay  arose. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  while  we  have 
developed  a  fairly  efficient  system  in  deal- 
ing with  the  prisoner's  appeal  in  our  own 
court  of  appeal,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  develop  the  same  procedures  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  As  you  are  pos- 
sibly already  aware,  this  is  a  little  more 
difficult  dealing  with  that  court  and  it  is 
taking  a  little  more  time  to  develop  a  uni- 


form  method    of   procedure    that    can    be 
followed  in  all  cases. 

In  any  event,  in  this  particular  case  we  did 
not  receive  the  argument  until  September 
and  consequently  our  own  preparations  of 
material  was  delayed  until  after  that  time 
so  that  we  would  be  aware  of  what  was 
necessary  from  his  point  of  view. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  suggest  that 
there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  this  kind  of 
delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
province.  Again  it  points  eloquently  to  the 
need  for  this  government  to  introduce  and  to 
seriously  consider  introducing  at  this  session 
a  bill  which  would  be  along  the  lines  of  that 
suggested  by  the  member  for  Downsview  and 
which  we  support. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  vote? 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  will  deal  with  a  resolution  by  the 
loader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  afternoon  and 
we  will  continue  thereafter  with  the  estimates 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  St.  William's 
separate  school,  Toronto;  St.  Marcellus  separ- 
ate school,  Weston;  in  the  west  gallery.  Ridge 
public  school,  Leamington,  and  Transfigura- 
tion separate  school,  Weston. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Renter  (Waterloo  South)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  private  bills,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  ninth  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing bills  with  certain  amendments:  Bill 
Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario;  Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of 
London. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees,  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing,  be  remitted  on  Bill  Pr31,  An  Act 
respecting  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

As  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to 
complete  its  work,  it  recommends  that  the 
time  within  which  the  House  may  receive 
reports  upon  private  bills  from  the  committee 
on  private  bills,  be  extended  to  March  16, 
1967. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following  reports: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,   1966. 

2.  The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  energy 
board  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1966. 

3.  The  annual  report  of  the  Niagara  parks 
commission  for  the  year  ending  1966. 

4.  The  liquor  licence  board  of  Ontario, 
20th  annual  report,  March  31,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 


Thursday,  March  9,  1967 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  ACT,    1966 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  Act,   1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
members  will  recall  that  on  January  24,  1967 
the  government  named  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  consult  with,  and  give  advice  to 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs.  It  is  proposed  to  amend  The  De- 
partment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
Act  to  incorporate  the  establishment  of  the 
advisory  committee  under  the  statute. 


THE    CONSUMER    PROTECTION    ACT, 
1966 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
sumer  Protection   Act,    1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act 
has  been  proclaimed  effective  April  3,  1967. 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
sumer protection  bureau. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  The  Con- 
smiier  Protection  Amendment  Act  and  The 
Consumer  Protection  Bureau  Act.  The  com- 
ments apply  to  either  or  other  of  these  two 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Bill  100,  as  it  was  known,  which  is  An 
Act  to  establish  and  provide  for  the  duties 
of  a  consumer  protection  bureau,  has  been 
proclaimed  effective  April  3,    1967. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
consumer  protection  bureau  which  shall:  (a) 
disseminate  information  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  and  advising  consumers,  respecting 
consumer  protection  and  lending  and  borrow- 
ing practices;  (b)  promote  and  assist  existing 
counselling  services  in  respect  of  consumer 
credit;  (c)  receive  and  investigate  complaints 
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of  conduct  in  contravention  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  consumers;  (d)  enforce 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  consumers. 

The  consumer  protection  bureau  will  be 
located  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  123  Edward 
Street,  Toronto.  It  will  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mr.  S.  Douglas  Turner,  B.A., 
S.C.,  a  Toronto-born  lawyer,  who  will  assume 
duties  March  13,  as  director  of  the  consumer 
protection  division  of  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Turner,  a  graduate  of  Osgoode  Hall 
law  school,  returns  to  Toronto  from  Alberta, 
where  since  1961  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  research  council  of  that  province.  He  has 
experience  in  both  general  practice,  corporate 
law  and  is  a  former  manager  of  the  Alberta 
division  of  the  Canadian  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion. 

The  organization  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  is  established  and 
approved,  and  recruitment  of  needed  person- 
nel is  now  underway. 

Until  The  Consumer  Protection  Act,  1966 
is  proclaimed,  the  consumer  protection  divi- 
sion director  will  be  concerned  with  the 
selection  of  staff,  development  of  public  in- 
formation facilities  and  with  assisting  the 
industries  and  individuals  affected  by  the 
operation  of  the  bureau  through  the  period 
during  which  industry  will  wish  to  modify  its 
practices. 

Sections  1  and  33  of  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act,  1966,  will  become  effective  as  of 
May  1,  1967.  The  balance  of  the  Act  will  take 
effect  July  31,  1967. 

Section  1  deals  with  interpretation,  and 
section  33  provides  for  regulations. 

Regulations  in  draft  form  will  be  available 
to  the  industry  as  of  April  1,  1967. 

Hon.  members  will  appreciate,  I  am  sure, 
that  special  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  changes  proposed  will  be  both  effective 
and  workable  insofar  as  the  industries  and 
individuals  affected  are  concerned.  The  three 
month  period  between  May  1  and  July  31, 
1967,  we  believe  will  give  ample  opportunity 
for  any  final  representations  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  those  regulations. 

It  will  also  give  the  industry  time  to  pre- 
pare the  proper  forms  and  make  whatever 
other  changes  are  necessary  to  meet  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  the  regulations. 

I  would  like  also  today  to  propose  two 
airlendments  to  The  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
1966,  which  are  contained  in  the  motion  pro- 
viding for  the  amendment  to  the  statute. 


Section  1(c)  will  be  amended  to  provide 
uniformity  with  similar  statutes  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  and  I  am  referring  of  course,  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  cost  of  credit. 

Section  1(e)  proposes  that  the  registration 
and  examination  branch  of  The  Department 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  shall 
become  part  of  the  total  consumer  protection 
division.  This  takes  into  consideration,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fact  that  when  the  Act  was 
written,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  consumer 
protection  bureau  would  be  part  of  the  regis- 
tration examination  branch.  The  change  is 
suggested  in  keeping  with  the  government's 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  field  of 
consumer  protection. 


THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
relatively  simple  amendments.  The  first,  in 
the  case  of  The  Public  Hospitals  Act,  estab- 
lishes two  groups  of  hospitals,  group  H  and 
group  I.  Group  H  is  to  designate  public  hos- 
pitals for  active  psychiatric  treatment,  and 
group  I  is  to  designate  public  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion. The  amendment  also  states  that  these 
hospitals  will  not  be  forced  under  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act  to  admit  patients  other  than 
those  suffering  from  the  disabilities  for  which 
they  are  being  given  specialized  treatment. 

It  also  proposes  to  put  these  two  new 
groups  of  hospitals  on  a  par  with  group  A 
hospitals  for  the  purposes  of  striking  the 
municipal  rate  for  indigent  admissions. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  to  The 
Private  Hospitals  Act  is  to  give  the  munici- 
pality which  signs  an  agreement  with  a  private 
hospital  respecting  treatment  of  indigent  pa- 
tients resident  in  the  municipality  the  right 
to  recover  the  cost  of  such  treatment  to  the 
patient  or  his  estate  if  action  is  taken  within 
one  year  after  the  patient's  discharge  from 
the  hospital  or  his  death  in  the  hospital. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Attorney  General.  Would  the  Minister  recon- 
sider his  refusal  to  launch  an  inquiry  under 
The  Public  Inquiries  Act  into  mortgage  trans- 
actions which  the  city  of  Toronto  officials 
think  contributed  to  the  creation  of  slums  in 
the  city's  east  end? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion 
as  that  which  I  expressed  to  the  officials  of 
the  city  of  Toronto,  that  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  properly  one  which  comes  under  The 
Public  Inquiries  Act,  but  is  more  appropriate 
under  section  241  of  The  Municipal  Act. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  had  long  and 
thorough  discussions.  I  have  met  delegations 
from  the  city  and  have  had  considerable  cor- 
respondence. The  matter  has  been  most 
thoroughly  reviewed. 

The  city  of  Toronto— and  this  is  a  matter 
pertaining  particularly  to  the  city  of  Toronto- 
has  a  course  of  action,  a  method  of  inquiry 
which  it  may  conduct.  The  course  is  clear 
on  which  it  may  proceed,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  change  my  decision. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

How  many  applications  have  been  made  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  during 
the  past  ten  years  to  have  decisions  in  respect 
to  rezoning  referred  back  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  going  to  entail  examination  of 
a  great  many  records  for  the  past  ten  years. 
I  think  I  know  how  many,  but  I  could  not 
be  certain  until  it  has  been  checked.  So  if 
the  member  will  just  give  me  enough  time 
to  allow  the  officials  in  the  clerk's  office  to 
check  back,  I  will  give  the  member,  in  a  day 
or  so,  what  I  think  will  be  an  accurate  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  there  was  one  held  over 
from  yesterday.  Perhaps  I  can  give  him  the 
new  question  and  he  can  deal  with  both  at 
the  same  time. 

In  view  of  the  announcement  that  Sacred 
Heart  college  in  Sudbury  will  be  closed  at  the 
end  of  this  academic  year,  would  the  Minister 
explore  the  possibilities  with  the  board  of 
education  of  that  city  of  developing  within 
the  public  secondary  school  system  a  school 
which  would  provide  education  completely  in 
the  French  language? 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of  Education 
has  been  informed  of  the  possible  closing  of 
Sacred  Heart  college  in  Sudbury.  Our  area 
superintendent  has  been  asked  to  provide  full 
cooperation  and  assistance  to  Sudbury,  and 
perhaps  any  other  boards  in  the  area  where 
the  systems  might  assume  some  responsibility 
for  the   education   of  the   students   involved. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  fully  appreciates 
that  at  the  present  time,  secondary  school 
boards  that  wish  to  do  so,  where  the  eco- 
nomics or  the  number  of  students  so  allow, 
can  provide  instruction  in  the  French  lan- 
guage in  history,  geography  and  Latin,  and 
also  in  certain  portions  of  the  commercial  and 
technical  subjects  as  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Minister  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  the  earlier  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes.  The  questions  asked 
yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  in  respect  to 
the  physical  site  of  the  northern  Ontario  col- 
lege of  applied  arts  and  technology  in  the 
Timmins  area,  and  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
ernment would  initiate  a  review. 

One  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of  the 
board  of  governors,  which  was  allocated  to 
them  under  the  legislation  of  course,  was  the 
selection  of  site.  The  selection  of  site  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  council  of  regents, 
and  of  course  this  procedure  will  in  fact  be 
followed. 

But  I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
really  the  local  board  of  governors  are  close 
to  the  situation.  This  is  one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  that  we  intended  them  to 
assume. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis) 
asked  a  question  with  respect  to  any  notice 
from  the  council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  metropolitan  school  board  that  they  in- 
tend to  approach  us  for  financial  assistance. 

I  have  had  some  indication,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  will  be  approaching  us.  Quite  obvi- 
ously we  would  be  prepared  to  see  .them.  I 
think  it  is  premature  to  ask  the  Minister  what 
his  response  would  be  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  chat  to  them,  although  I  under- 
stand there  is  to  be  some  debate  on  the  mat- 
ters of  assistance  to  municipalities,  and  I 
shall    have    some    further    information    that 
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could  perhaps  relate  to  this  problem  during 
the  course  of  that  debate. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  Is  it  correct  that  certain  members 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  have  re- 
cently resigned?  If  so,  would  the  Prime  Min- 
ister give  an  explanation  of  these  resignations? 

If  there  are  any  letters  of  resignation, 
would  the  Prime  Minister  table  them? 

Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  policy 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  and  if  so, 
what  are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived certain  communications  from  members 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission.  These  were 
marked  personal  and  confidential,  or  private 
and  confidential,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  the  contents  public. 

In  answer  to  the  last  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion—there has  been  no  change  in  the  policies 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission. 

Mr.  Bukator:  A  supplementary  question.  I 
do  not  believe  my  first  question  was 
answered.    Were  there  resignations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pointing  out  to  you  that  I  received  letters 
from  various  members  of  the  board  and  they 
chose  to  mark  their  letters  private  and  confi- 
dential. Therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
close what  they  contain. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Surely  the 
people  who  resign  cannot  do  so  confiden- 
tially? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Big  brother  again! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  marked  them,  I 
did  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  not  terrible! 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  still  drawing 

the  pay- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  How  do  you 

know,  if  it  is  private  and  confidential? 

Mr.  Singer:  Appointed  by  the  Crown,  ap- 
parently! 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  advise  the  members 
that  a  member  has  the  floor,  and  is  trying  to 
ask  a  question. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  asked  a  question  yester- 
day of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  habit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  do  you  wish  me  to 
read  it  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  particularly.  I  have 
read  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  question  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  considering  at  the  moment 
the  creation  of  another  department  of  govern- 
ment as  suggested  in  the  question  of  the  hon. 
member.  We  have  a  very  active  Minister 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  housing  programme 
of  this  province.  Unfortunately,  he  is  on  the 
sick  list  at  the  moment,  which  perhaps  has 
delayed  certain  things  we  might  have  done 
earlier,  but  the  report  I  have  is  that  he  is 
in  good  condition  and  will  be  back  with  all 
his  usual  vim  and  vigour  very  shortly. 

The  latter  part  of  the  question  states:  Is 
the  government  now  willing  to  give  major 
stress  to  the  large  scale  programme? 

I  would  simply  say  in  answer  that  not  only 
have  we  always  been  willing  so  to  do,  but 
we  have  in  fact  done  so.  The  Ontario  housing 
corporation  is  an  arm  of  this  government  set 
up  to  deal  with  housing.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  it  has  done  more  in  two  years 
than  has  been  done  in  the  province  in  20 
years. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  not 
saying  much  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  we  have  to  needle 
certain  municipalities.  The  hon.  member 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipalities to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Always  blame  somebody  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  just  state  the 
facts  as  they  exist,  and  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  the  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  has  been  able,  in  the  period 
of  its  existence,  to  do  more  than  has  been 
done,  I  would  suggest  to  you,  in  the  last  20 
years.  Therefore,  we  have  an  organization 
which  we  think  is  handling  this  task  in  a 
proper  way  and  we  are,  of  course,  giving 
stress  to  programmes  of  construction  of 
public  housing.  I  think  you  need  only  look 
at  the  activities  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  in 
the  last  considerable  period  of  time,  in  his 
relationships  with  the  federal  government,  to 
see  that  we  have  been  able  to  start  pro- 
grammes which  must,  inevitably,  in  the  final 
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analysis,  be  a  matter  of  consideration  by  the 
three  levels  of  government.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  what  the  hon.  member  says 
about  who  blames  whom.  You  simply  cannot 
do  it  without  a  high  degree  of  cooperation— 
this  we  are  seeking  and  I  might  say,  at  long 
last,  this  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  way  of  a  supple- 
mentary question,  if  the  Prime  Minister  will 
accept  it: 

How  does  he  reconcile  this  greater  amount 
of  activity  with  a  59  per  cent  drop  in  housing 
starts  in  January  in  Metro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
this  government  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
drop  in  housing  starts  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Toronto,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  really  a 
germane  question  to  ask  me  how  I  equate 
this. 

We   are   into   a   situation  here   and   I   can 
probably  speak  on  the  subject- 
Mr.   K.   Bryden   (Woodbine):    It  is   a   real 
mess. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —for  some  considerable 
time  because  the  roots  of  the  problem  are 
enormously  complex.  They  vary  from  one 
part  of  the  province  to  another  and  all  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  have  a  programme  with 
which  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  a  higher 
degree- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  obviously  not  coming  to 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —a  higher  degree  of 
action  in  this  area  than  we  have  had  in 
many,  many  years  in  the  province.  We  have 
managed  to  spark  the  federal  government 
into  new  approaches  and  our  degree  of  co- 
operation with  them  is  very  high  indeed,  for 
which  we  are  duly  thankful.  I  think  that 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  prov- 
ince, the  Ontario  housing  corporation  and  the 
municipalities  involved,  we  can  find  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  you  are  not  doing  much 
yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order.  Chapter  262  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  Ontario  1960,  is  The  Niagara  Parks  Act, 
which  sets  out  that  a  commission  shall  be 
created  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  attaches  any  privilege  to  the 
appointment  or  resignation  of  the  members 
of  that  commission. 


Therefore  I  would  like  your  ruling,  sir, 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  be  claimed  to  be 
privileged  and  confidential,  or  personal  and 
confidential,  if  a  member  of  that  commission 
has  resigned  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  ruling  that  I  would  make 
is  that  if  certain  correspondence  that  has 
been  received  by  the  government  is  marked 
private  and  confidential,  it  would  be  their 
privilege  to  keep  it  private  and  confidential. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  sir.  May  I  speak  a  bit 
further?  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  rules 
of  this  Legislature  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Why  does  the  member 
not  accept  the  ruling? 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  asked  for 
the  ruling. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  rules  of  this  Legislature 
would  allow  correspondence  itself  to  be  with- 
held on  that  basis.  Part  of  the  question 
addressed  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was, 
"Have  there  been  any  resignations?"  He 
refused  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  that 
if  those  matters  were  dealt  with  in  the  cor- 
respondence, it  was  private  and  confidential. 

I  say  there  is  nothing  in  this  statute  that 
sets  that  out.  The  statute  requires  certain 
appointments  to  be  made.  This  is  informa- 
tion that  the  Legislature  is  entitled  to,  and 
I  want  to  know  on  what  basis  it  can  be 
legitimately  claimed  in  this  House  that  the 
information  as  to  the  resignation  or  not 
resignation  is  privileged,  or  private  and  con- 
fidential. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
member  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rules  of  the  House.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
perhaps  is  in  a  position  that  he  wishes  to 
answer  the  correspondence,  he  may  do  so  or 
not  do  so.  A  Minister  does  not  have  to 
answer  a  question  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  it  is  the  most  flagrant 
and  arrogant  flouting  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  I  received  a 
letter  addressed  to  me,  and  believe  me,  I 
receive  hundreds  of  letters  a  week,  and  if 
it  is  marked  personal,  I  treat  it  as  the  person 
intended. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Did  somebody  resign? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —and  I  do  not  think 
these  people  who  have  written  to  me  in  this 
way,  would  have  put  that  comment  on  the 
top  of  the  letter  if  they  did  not  expect  me  so 
to  treat  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  how  could  you  resign 
confidentially? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Are 
there  any  vacancies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  there  are  no 
vacancies— at  least  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  rule  all  further 
discussion  on  this  matter  out  of  order. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  am  prompted  to  rise  on  this 
occasion  because  of  a  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  North  Bay  Nugget  on  March 
6  which  relates  to  a  high  honour  which  has 
recently  been  bestowed  upon  a  member  of 
this  Legislature. 

I  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Parry 
Sound  (Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston). 

During  a  dinner  which  was  held  at  the 
Canadian  forces  base  at  North  Bay,  two 
senior  officers  of  the  Algonquin  regiment— 
which  is,  of  course,  well  and  favourably 
known  in  not  only  northern  Ontario,  where 
the  regiment  was  recruited,  but  in  all  parts 
of  Canada  as  well  as  the  Canadian  forces  and 
the  forces  overseas— these  officers  received 
scrolls  of  commission.  One  of  these  officers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Haileybury,  Brigadier  G.  L.  Cassidy,  who 
has  been  principal  of  the  Haileybury  high 
school  since  he  returned  from  the  armed 
services  in  the  year  1950. 

The  other  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  A. 
Johnston,  honorary  colonel  of  this  same  regi- 
ment. 

In  an  address  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  W. 
Irwin,  Algonquin  commanding  officer  at 
North  Bay,  he  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  regiment  that  both 
posts  of  honorary  colonel  have  been  filled  at 
the  same  time.  He  also  made  reference  to 
our  late  departed  member  of  this  Legislature, 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  Leo  Troy,  the 
former  member  for  Nipissing,  who  was  also 
an  honorary  colonel  of  this  regiment. 

Commanding  officers  of  the  regimental 
units  throughout  northern  Ontario  attended 
this  gathering  at  North  Bay.   I  think  I  should 


also  make  mention  of  the  distinguished  military 
careers  of  these  two  honorary  colonels. 

Brigadier  Cassidy  went  to  war  in  1940,  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Algonquin  regiment  in 
charge  of  a  carrier  platoon.  He  emerged  as 
a  major.  He  returned  to  civilian  life  as  an 
educator  and  wrote  a  most  interesting  second 
world  war  history,  entitled,  War  Path  and  I 
would  recommend  it  for  study  to  any  hon. 
member  who  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  of  the  career  of  this  fine  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  Alhster  Johnston,  is, 
of  course,  as  the  newspaper  item  says,  best 
known  in  northern  Ontario  as  the  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly  for  Parry  Sound 
since  1948,  and,  of  course,  he  shall  be  mem- 
ber for  many  years  to  come.  He  is  also  well 
known  for  the  very  important  position  which 
he  filled  so  ably,  that  is  as  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  northland  transportation  commission. 

Lt.  Col.  Johnston  joined  the  regular  army 
in  1940  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  served 
with  the  Algonquin  regiment,  fourth  armoured 
division  in  Canada,  England,  France  and 
Holland,  attaining  the  rank  of  major.  I  feel 
that  this  is  an  important  occasion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  honour  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  placed  upon  the  very  able  shoulders 
of  our  friend  from  Parry  Sound  and  I  use 
this  occasion  to  wish  him  all  success  in  his 
new  position,  and  also  all  success  to  the 
Algonquin   regiment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister),  moves 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
supply. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Singer,  that  the 
motion  of  the  Prime  Minister  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  words: 

That  this  House  view  with  great  concern 
the  rising  cost  of  municipal  government 
and  particularly  the  intolerable  burden  of 
the  cost  of  education  among  ratepayers  in 
Ontario,  and  this  House  deplores  the  fail- 
ures of  the  government  to  take  steps  to 
alleviate  the  situation  and  lessen  the  finan- 
cial burden  upon  the  citizens  of  Ontario  at 
the  municipal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  the  amendment 
that  I  have  put  at  this  time,  I  want  to  draw 
to  your  attention,  sir,  that  it  has  been  about 
ten  years  since  this  type  of  debate  has  been 
permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  Legislature. 
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I  believe  it  was  early  in  1961  that  the 
custom  began,  that  the  House  moved  into 
committee  of  supply  simply  by  the  inclination 
of  the  clerk  of  the  appropriate  order  number 
under  the  direction  of  the  House  leader. 
And  I  am  very  glad  that  my  predecessor  in 
office  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  together 
with  the  other  leaders  of  the  House,  have 
been  able  to  persuade  all  parties  to  once 
again  bring  back— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  talking  about,  but  no  doubt 
later  in  the  afternoon  he  will  be  able  to  add 
his  contribution  to  the  substance  of  the 
debate. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  If  it  is  not 
private  and  confidential. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  it  is  not  private  and  confiden- 
tial. But  I  would  say  that  in  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  this  vehicle  for  debate,  we  have 
something  that  has  come  down  from  years 
of  British  tradition  and  is  a  tradition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa.  It  gives  us  in 
the  Opposition  an  opportunity,  when  the 
occasion  arises,  when  an  issue  of  importance 
and  concern  to  the  people  of  Ontario  has  not 
been  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  gives  the  Opposition  an  occasion  to 
indicate  what  this  issue  is,  to  place  its  posi- 
tion strongly  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  to  do  everything  in 
the  democratic  process  that  is  possible  in 
this  House  in  order  to  gain  redress  for  the 
difficulty  that  is  created. 

I  would  say  that  the  subject  of  the  debate 
this  afternoon  is  worthy  of  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  We  are  discussing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  inability  of  the  present  government  to  take 
concrete  and  definite  action  to  relieve  the 
growing  costs  of  municipal  services,  particu- 
larly education  services,  that  have  been  loaded 
on  the  local  taxpayer  in  ever  increasing 
amounts  in  the  years  and  months  gone  by. 

I  would  say  to  you,  sir,  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  and  we  are  approaching 
it  in  this  respect.  It  is  essential  in  this 
session  of  the  Legislature  that  additional  funds 
be  found  to  relieve  the  inordinate  weight  of 
taxation  responsibility,  particularly  in  the 
cause  of  education,  sir,  that  has  been  lowered 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  homeowners  and 
landowners  and  business  proprietors  in  our 
municipalities,  towns  and  cities. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  recall  to  your 
mind,  sir,  two  announcements  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Davis)  in  recent 


weeks.  These  were  made  in  addition  to  an- 
nouncements made  in  the  Budget  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  him- 
self, and  the  announcements  were  made 
separately  to  emphasize  the  contribution  that 
the  province  is  making  in  this  particular 
regard. 

In  absolute  terms,  the  sums  of  moneys  spent 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  support 
of  education  are  astoundingly  large  indeed. 
But  the  needs  are  large;  the  province  is  large. 
We  have  seven  million  citizens  with  a  growing 
requirement  for  education  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  young  people  and  those 
not  so  young  who  must  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  create  an  educational 
background  that  will,  in  the  first  place,  per- 
mit them  to  find  jobs  and  useful  occupations 
for  themselves,  and  secondly,  to  carve  out  a 
position  in  their  own  communities;  a  position 
of  service  and  beyond  that  for  those  who 
have  grown  beyond  the  normal  age  of  being 
a  student;  to  upgrade  their  capacities  so  that 
their  ability  to  earn  a  living  and  contribute 
to  the  technology  of  our  province  is  improved. 
The  Minister's  announcements  have  been 
too  full.  The  first  was  an  announcement  of 
$60  million  extra  in  support  of  the  direct 
grants  at  the  municipal  level.  I  would  like  to 
compare  this,  sir,  with  a  similar  announce- 
ment last  year  of  extra  grants  amounting  to 
$52.4  million  and  these  are  the  figures  that 
must  be  compared.  This  year  our  expansion 
does  little  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  in  student  population  and  certain 
changes  in  the  curriculum  and  programme 
that  would  require  the  assistance  that  the 
Minister  announced  with  all  the  fanfare  at 
his  disposal. 

His  second  announcement  has  to  do  with 
some  increased  assistance  in  the  provision  of 
capital  construction  in  the  education  system. 
Although  this  is  an  extremely  complex  for- 
mula, of  the  type  that  the  Minister  seems  to 
enjoy,  the  formula  when  you  work  it  out 
would  appear  to  cost  the  taxpayers,  or  at 
least  the  province  of  Ontario,  something  in 
the  order  of  $1  million  in  the  year  that  lies 
ahead.  This,  in  a  Budget  of  $2.2  billion  shows 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  Minister's  efforts  has 
been  very  weak  and  useless  in  the  provision 
of  the  assistance  that  the  taxpayers  need  now, 
and  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  are  urging 
the  government  to  provide. 

When  the  amendment  was  framed,  we  tried 
to  keep  it  in  broad  terms.  Many  of  us  who 
have  been  dealing  with  the  municipalities  in 
the  past  few  months  are  aware  that  not  only 
the  cost  of  education,  but  the  cost  of  keeping 
their  roads  in  repair  and  the  provision  of  a 
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good  many  of  the  services  that  have  been 
left  with  the  municipal  level  of  government 
by  the  decision  of  this  House,  the  provision 
of  these  services  is  falling  behind  because 
there  are  inadequate  funds  to  service  them. 
The  excuse  or  the  reason  that  is  usually  given 
is  that  the  heavy  burden  relating  to  the  cost 
of  education  makes  it  practically  impossible 
for  most  municipalities  to  meet  their  other 
responsibilities  at  the  same  time. 

Most  of  us  as  members  of  this  House  have 
been  in  contact  with  our  friends  on  school 
boards  and  our  friends  in  municipal  councils 
and  know  the  heart-rending  sessions  they  are 
having  as  they  meet  together  to  try  to  work 
out  some  accommodation  whereby  the  grow- 
ing and  immediate  needs  of  the  municipalities 
will  be  met  out  of  the  tax  revenues  available 
at  the  municipal  level.  Because  it  has  become 
apparent  from  the  statements  of  the  leader  of 
the  government  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
that  no  further  assistance  is  going  to  be  forth- 
coming in  this  session,  and  that  in  fact  the 
government  is  going  to  stand  pat  in  this 
regard.  When  the  Provincial  Treasurer  with 
pride  stands  up  and  says  there  will  be  no 
new  provincial  taxes,  those  of  us,  and  it  in- 
cludes everyone  in  this  House  who  pays  taxes 
at  the  local  level,  know  where  the  tax  in- 
creases are.  They  know  that  they  are  unfair 
and  they  know  that  the  province  is  not  taking 
the  proper  steps  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Very  briefly,  I  would  like  to  recall  to  your 
mind,  sir,  that  the  costs  of  education  in  the 
period  between  1955  and  1964  rose  at  the 
municipal  level— that  is  the  provision  of  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels— 
from  $220  million  to  $260  million.  It  is  now 
closer  to  $500  million  and  the  increase  is 
300  per  cent  in  that  period.  Now,  this  is 
associated  with  an  improvement  in  our  educa- 
tional system  that  all  of  us  are  in  support  of. 
We  have  urged  it  from  this  side,  and  we 
have  supported  the  measures  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  in  years  gone  by  in  this 
regard.  The  costs  have  gone  up  300  per  cent 
in  something  less  than  ten  years  and  this,  of 
course,  must  be  attributable  not  only  to  im- 
provements in  the  situation  as  far  as  the  cur- 
riculum is  concerned— facilities— but  also  to 
the  large  increase  in  enrollment  which 
amounts  to  57  per  cent.  So  we  compare  an 
increase  in  costs  of  300  per  cent  to  an  increase 
in  enrollment  of  approximately  57  per  cent. 

Now,  while  I  am  listing  these  causes  for 
the  improvement  and  expansion  in  the  cost, 
I  would  also  like  to  say  that  teachers' 
salaries,  while  improving,  have  considerably 
done  more  than  just  kept  pace  with  the 
expansion    of    the    system    in    general.     The 


teachers— although  in  my  view  their  pay  is 
inadequate  for  the  type  of  person  that  must 
be  attracted  into  the  profession— have  had 
their  salaries  increased,  and  this  of  course  is 
an  expanding  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

As  well  as  this  there  have  been  higher 
debt  charges  associated  with  the  new  con- 
struction, and  the  fact  that  the  moneys  avail- 
able for  construction  have  been  borrowed  at 
a  higher  rate,  although  this  has  been  allevi- 
ated somewhat  in  the  last  two  years  by  the 
provision  of  the  Canada  pension  funds  for 
the  loans  that  come  under  the  direction  of  the 
provincial  government. 

So  we  have  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
expansion  of  costs.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  that  is  sometimes  overlooked,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  government  has  not  provided  the 
leadership  in  this  particular  situation  that 
would  assist  the  local  boards  to  keep  their 
costs  down.  The  grant  system  has  evolved 
like  an  octopus  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister.  The  government  has  been  seriously 
criticized  by  many  people,  including  the 
auditor  of  the  province;  that  it  is  incompre- 
hensible in  its  complexity;  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Minister  to  buy  a  very  expensive 
computerized  installation  in  order  to  see  that 
these  grants  are  sent  out.  Since  he  has  com- 
puterized his  department,  the  grants  are 
no  longer  just  one  month  late,  but  three  to 
four  months  late.  Associated  with  that  are 
the  extra  bank  loans  needed  at  the  local  level 
to  service  this  difficulty. 

But  the  grant  system  itself,  besides  being 
inordinately  complex,  provides  at  the  local 
level  something  like  $50.  In  the  township 
in  which  I  pay  my  taxes,  they  are  actually 
$40,  sir,  because  the  government  does  pay 
approximately  60  per  cent  of  approved  costs 
in  that  rural  area.  But  in  many  other  areas 
such  as  the  municipality  of  Toronto  and  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  in  general,  the 
government  meets  something  like  30  per  cent 
of  these  costs.  The  grant  system  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  leading  the  whole  system  into  the 
acquisition  of  the  responsibilities  which,  in  the 
years  tliat  He  ahead,  simply  cannot  be  borne 
under  the  present  tax  system. 

This  is  what  we  are  discussing  this  after- 
noon. We  are  discussing  reform  of  the  tax 
system;  we  advocate  the  province  of  On- 
tario taking  over  a  larger  responsibihty  for 
this  and  I  will  come  to  this  in  detail  in  a 
few  moments. 

I  have  been  saying  that  the  leadership 
from  The  Department  of  Education,  and  from 
the  government,  has  been  inadequate  in  this 
regard.  There  has  been  no  provision  of 
standardized  plans  to  cut  the  costs  of  educa- 
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tional  construction.  Insofar  as  we  know, 
there  has  been  nothing  but  the  most  super- 
ficial examination  of  what  has  been  carried 
on  in  other  jurisdictions.  Not  simply  the 
provision  of  five  or  six  standard  plans  for 
schools  but  the  whole  new  idea  of  modular 
construction  in  education  that  was  explained 
to  the  House  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher)  and  others. 

It  occurs  to  me,  as  well,  that  the  province 
is  very  much  in  need  of  further  consolidation 
of  its  school  districts.  My  own  view  is  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education  should 
be  consolidated  under  one  board.  The  Min- 
ister, in  the  past,  has  shown  his  ability  and 
his  desire  to  move  ahead  in  organization  and 
education,  and  this  is  one  area  that  really 
requires  some  action  very  soon. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  a 
patchwork  amounting,  I  understand,  to  still 
more  than  3,000  separate  jurisdictions,  which 
administer  education  in  fairly  small  areas.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  a  good  many  of  the  areas- 
let  us  say  between  here  and  Windsor  and 
elsewhere— we  must  consolidate  the  areas  of 
jurisdiction  for  efficiency  and  must  bring  to- 
gether elementary  and  secondary  education 
under  one  elected  board. 

In  fact,  we  can  improve  the  democracy  of 
the  system  in  this  way,  rather  than  remove 
the  autonomy  from  the  local  level  about 
which  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Minister 
without  Portfolio  have  been  so  concerned. 

Well,  the  problem  is  growing  steadily.  We 
have  a  real  crisis— one  that  confronts  us  in 
the  news  reports  from  all  media  and  every 
day.  I  suppose  this  is  the  period  in  which 
municipalities  across  the  province  have  to  sit 
down  and  hammer  out  a  mill  rate,  whereby 
they  can  finance  their  municipal  requirements 
in  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 

When  you  come  from  London  or  Brantford, 
or  Goderich,  or  Ottawa,  or  any  other  place, 
you  know  that  heart-rending  and  lengthy 
discussions  and  arguments  are  going  on  at  the 
present  time,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  tax  in- 
creases down  to  something  like  25  per  cent 
for  this  year. 

Many  of  the  school  boards  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  paring  away  their  costs  to  the  bone. 
The  city  of  Toronto  has  publicly  said  that  the 
best  it  can  do  is  simply  to  put  roofs  over  the 
heads  of  the  students  and  its  capital  con- 
struction requirements  have  simply  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  this  year. 

I  was  astounded  to  see  that  the  council 
of  this  city  had  required,  or  at  least  requested 
—they  cannot  require— the  school  board  to 
pare  their  financial  requirements  by  some- 
thing like  $74  million. 


There  was  a  compromise  at  about  the  $50 
million  level,  but  when  you  think  of  the 
inadequate  services  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, will  be  rendered  by  the  school  board, 
something  is  wrong.  It  is  approaching  crisis 
proportions.  I  would  like  to  read  you  from 
two  or  three  publications— just  the  headlines— 
in  today's  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail: 

We  find  that  there  are  difficulties  asso- 
ciated with  the  provision  of  adequate 
teaching  staff; 

Teachers  reject  salary  offer  and  demand 
20  per  cent  in  Etobicoke— Threaten  to 
strike; 

Teachers  reject  Hamilton  offer.  They 
vote  744  to  three  to  reject  the  latest 
proposals; 

78  threaten  to  resign  in  Sturgeon  Falls. 

This  is  an  area  of  expanding  difficulty.  One 
that  we  look  at  with  some  apprehension 
when  we  see  what  the  sister  province  of 
Quebec  had  to  undertake,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  this  particular  problem  simply  got 
out  of  hand,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
local  administrations  and  taken  up  by  the 
responsibility  of  the  province  itself. 

I  feel  that  all  of  these  problems  are  associ- 
ated with  the  present  grant  system.  The 
pressure  that  is  put  on  the  local  boards  to 
economize,  not  only  by  the  ratepayers  on 
the  one  hand,  but  the  municipal  council  on 
the  other,  simply  puts  them  in  a  situation 
in  which  they  cannot  go  to  the  people  and 
extract  from  them,  the  funds  that  are  needed 
to  properly  service  expanding  education  at 
this  time.  There  is  only  one  other  place 
where  there  is  the  accessibility  of  funds  on 
a  fair  and  broad  basis,  and  that  is  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  province  has  said 
that  they  will  not  move  in  this. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  in 
speeches  he  has  made  recently,  that  he  is 
afraid  that  if  more  funds  were  made  available 
to  the  municipalities,  these  people  who  have 
the  responsibility  at  the  municipal  level  will 
liet  the  water  rise  up  in  the  well  to  the  old 
level,  and  go  out  and  start  patching  streets 
or  buying  parks,  or  something  like  that. 

For  some  reason,  he  is  afraid  that  the 
democratic  process  at  the  municipal  level  is 
inoperative.  He  and  his  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  have  lost  contact  with 
those  people  who  have  this  responsibility; 
those  people  who  must  return  to  the  elec- 
torate more  often  than  we  do  and  are,  in 
fact,  in  closer  touch  with  the  requirements 
and  the  moods  of  the  people. 
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It  seems  strange  that  the  government,  in 
their  deahngs  with  the  municipal  govern- 
ments, would  be  so  stand-oflBsh.  I  hesitate  to 
use  the  word  "arrogance"  because  it  probably 
just  appears  that  way  when  you  read  it  in 
the  newspapers.  The  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  treats  them  one  way;  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter himself,  says  if  we  provide  you  some 
additional  assistance  for  education,  it  will 
not  be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers  because  you 
will  just  spend  it  on  something  else. 

The  implication  is  that  the  other  thing  that 
they  are  going  to  spend  it  on  is  wasteful  and 
useless.  We  all  know  that  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation have  forced  a  good  many  of  the 
municipalities  to  forego  important  projects 
associated  with  the  development  of  their 
own  towns  and  cities  simply  because  all  of 
the  tax  dollars  or  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
are  funneled  into  education  leaving  the  mun- 
icipal councils  with  only  a  meagre  paper 
covering  as  far  as  the  financing  of  their  other 
responsibilities  is  concerned.  So  we  find  that 
the  mill  rates  are  going  up;  they  are  going 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  province  and  very 
rapidly. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  that 
in  Owen  Sound,  it  is  estimated  that  if  the 
present  budget  is  struck,  the  taxes  will  go  up 
by  24.11  per  cent  in  the  coming  year.  Cen- 
tral Elgin  district  high  school  will  go  up 
22  per  cent,  Brantford,  22  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  What  tax  are  they  deal- 
ing with? 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  the  school  levy. 

The  Brantford  requirement  will  go  up 
22.9  per  cent  and,  coming  from  the  area  and 
reading  the  local  newspaper  carefully,  I 
know  that  this  past  week,  the  council  and  the 
board  of  education  have  been  engaged  in 
lengthly,  and  acrimonious,  debate  over  this 
matter.  The  council  says,  "We  simply  can- 
not get  this  money  from  the  taxes,"  and  the 
school  board  says,  "Where  else  is  it  going  to 
come  from,  because  the  province  is  adamant 
in  its  position". 

The  Waterloo'  public  school  board,  20.97 
per  cent;  St.  Thomas  public  school  board,  21 
per  cent;  Guelph  board  of  education  25.5  per 
cent;  Chatham,  26.46  per  cent. 

It  is  a  pattern  that  is  followed  across  the 
province  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
unobserved  and  unnoticed  by  the  govern- 
ment but  at  least  they  do  not  heed  the 
serious  needs  of  reform  in  the  payment  of 
education    in    this    particular    situation. 

Now,  we  are  concerned  with  the  effect  that 
this    has    on    local    governments    and,    local 


boards  of  education— but  I  suppose  I  am 
concerned  much  more  than  that  with  the 
effect  it  has  on  the  excellence  of  education, 
and  the  equality  of  opportunity,  that  was 
raised  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  just  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  new  grant  system, 
proposed  by  the  Minister,  that  is  going  to 
achieve  this  equality  of  opportunity  more 
rapidly  than  we  have  been  moving  toward  it 
in  the  past.  There  is  always  the  possibility 
of  these  special  grants  that  have  been  men- 
tioned but  we  are  a  long  way  from  provid- 
ing educational  facilities,  dollar-for-dollar, 
with  the  urban  and  rural  communities  across 
this  province. 

The  diflBculty  has  come  to  a  point  and  I 
quote  from  the  Woodstock  newspaper: 

Woodstock  city  council  last  night  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  a  resolution  that  the 
Ontario  municipal  association  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  special  emergency  confer- 
ence to  define  and  discuss  the  present  crisis 
in  municipal  financing  related  to  education 
costs.  Reasons  for  the  resolution  were 
passed  on  the  1967  Speech  from  the 
Throne  which  provides  only  for  insignifi- 
cant changes  in  provincial-municipal  edu- 
cation cost  sharing. 

So  the  diflBculties  are  there.  We  find  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  at  the 
local  level  are  deeply  concerned.  They  have 
approached  the  government  in  an  orderly  and 
businesslike  way  every  year  for  the  past  ten 
years.  The  answer  is  always  the  same:  "We 
will  consider  it."   But  nothing  has  been  done. 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  problems  that 
this  government  should  be  able  to  cope  with, 
the  problems  begin  something  like  a  cloud 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand  on  the  horizon,  they 
grow  year  by  year  until  suddenly  the  govern- 
ment is  confronted  with  a  crisis  situation  and 
then  finds  it  much  more  difficult  and  much 
more  expensive  to  accommodate  the  solution 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  grow 
with  it  and  deal  with  those  people  who  are 
personally  and  deeply  concerned. 

How  does  this  affect  not  only  the  education 
system  but  the  people  at  the  local  level? 
Naturally,  the  taxes  required  for  education  are 
extremely  oppressive,  and  it  has  been  said  in 
this  House  before  that  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  the  housing  problem  we  have  discussed 
here  so  frequently  and  will  again  in  the  days 
that  lie  ahead,  is  associated  with  the  high 
cost  of  education  and  the  way  these  costs  are 
loaded  onto  the  requirements  of  the  purchase 
of  new  housing.    We  know  from  the  paper  a 
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day  or  two  ago  that  the  housing  starts  are 
down  over  50  per  cent  in  comparing  January 
of  this  year  with  January  a  year  ago. 

Those  people  who  have  the  responsibility 
and  are  in  the  business  of  developing  land 
for  housing  say  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  provision  of  housing  at  a  price 
that  people  can  pay  is  that  built  right  into 
their  monthly  payments  is  the  tax  bill,  and 
the  education  taxes  being  so  high  it  is  making 
this  monthly  payment  something  that  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street  with  a  regular  job 
simply  cannot  take  on.  We  are  told  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  house  and  lot  in  Metro 
Toronto  approaches  $30,000-$29,000-some- 
thing. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  situation  in  this 
area  should  have  been  permitted  to  go  to 
this  extent.  Who,  as  a  working  man,  with 
a  young  wife  and  a  growing  family,  can  take 
on  that  sort  of  responsibility,  with  the  cost 
of  education  loaded  on  to  their  monthly  pay- 
ment the  way  they  are?  It  h  an  impossible 
situation. 

The  same  kind  of  pressure  is  being  exerted 
on  these  young  families  when  by  necessity 
they  move  into  the  new,  elaborate  high-rise 
apartments.  The  pressure  on  these  rents— not 
only  in  Toronto  but  right  across  the  province, 
Windsor,  London,  Brantford— are  very  great 
indeed,  and  they  are  really  coming  to  bear 
on  all  the  regular  people  in  the  province  who 
have  ordinary  jobs  and  want  to  have  the 
responsibilities  of  home  ownership  and  the 
pleasures  and  responsibilities  of  raising  a 
family.  They  are  thinking  twice  about  this, 
and  more  often  than  that. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch)  told 
us  a  few  days  ago  that  the  birthrate  in  this 
province  was  down  by  16,000  compared  with 
last  year.  We  know  in  our  minds  the  things 
that  caused  it.  But  when  the  medical  pro- 
fession brings  us  to  a  point  where  this  de- 
cision is  a  little  easier  to  make  than  it  was, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  your  day  and  mine,  then  it 
is  obvious  that  the  responsibility  in  home 
ownership  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
decision  that  is  made. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  housing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  talking  about  one  of  the 
solutions  that  lies  in  some  relief  in  education 
taxes  that  would  permit  the  expansion  once 
again  of  the  whole  housing  industry. 

In  my  particular  constituency  there  are  a 
number  of  older  people.  They  have  moved 
into  small  towns  from  farms.  They  have  had 
a  productive  life  in  the  days  when  farming 
was  prosperous  and  they  have  moved  into 
small  towns  to  live  out  their  years  in  dignity 


and  comfort,  maybe  driving  out  to  the  farm 
to  see  how  the  young  people  are  doing.  As 
an  aside,  many  of  them  are  troubled  with  the 
same  difficulty  the  young  people  are  having. 
We  are  talking  about  old  people  who  are 
living  out  their  days  in  comfort  and  dignity 
in  their  own  home  on  a  fixed  income.  Year 
by  year  they  see  their  taxation  requirements 
for  education  and  other  municipal  services 
going  steadily  upward. 

I  was  interested  in  one  specific  case  that 
was  drawn  to  my  attention  in  the  press.  A 
man  named  Holgate  in  this  province,  in  this 
city,  who  makes  $1,260  a  year,  a  fixed  in- 
come. His  taxes  on  his  home  are  $270  and 
this  year  they  are  up  $50.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  $50  is  going  to  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  the  payment  that  will  force  him 
out  of  his  home  and  into  a  public  institution. 
But  whether  or  not  it  is  so  in  Mr.  Holgate's 
case,  it  is  so  in  the  cases  of  many  of  our 
older  citizens  across  the  province. 

I  am  glad  that  there  has  been  private  legis- 
lation brought  forward  by  some  forward- 
looking  municipalities  to  provide  this  kind  of 
relief.  Of  course  we  hope  that  this  can  be 
made  into  general  legislation,  but  the  relief 
we  look  for  is  a  general  relief  on  the  costs  of 
education  as  they  are  applied  to  the  local 
homeowner. 

The  Canadian  economic  council  has  indi- 
cated clearly  that  money  spent  efficiently  in 
the  development  of  a  public  education  sys- 
tem is  going  to  give  the  very  best  possible 
returns  in  terms  of  trained  people,  and  finan- 
cial returns  through  taxation  as  well.  So  we 
are  not  afraid  of  an  expanding  system.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  meeting  these  requirements 
as  long  as  the  money  is  spent  effectively  and 
efficiently,  with  some  thought  for  economy.    . 

We  are  objecting  as  strenuously  as  we  can 
to  the  inequity  of  the  division  of  the  taxa- 
tion responsibility  between  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  the  homeowners  in  the  munici- 
palities across  this  province. 

I  did  want  to  say  something  about  farmers 
themselves.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture- 
Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  interrupt  the  member 
just  a  moment?  I  would  advise  him  that  it  is 
the  understanding  in  this  debate  that  the 
mover  of  the  motion  take  30  minutes  and 
each  subsequent  member  take  15.  There  are 
ten  speakers  on  my  list  this  afternoon,  which 
means  that  the  debate  should  conclude  at 
about  5.50.  The  member  is  over  his  time 
now,  so  if  he  would  not  be  too  long— 
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Mr.  Nixon:  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  apologize  for  paying  attention  to  my 
friends  across  the  aisle  and  not  watching  the 
clock  more  carefully. 

I  would  say  that  the  motion  that  is  before 
the  House  is  a  motion  of  censure,  it  is  a 
motion  of  non-confidence.  I  say  to  you  sin- 
cerely that  it  reflects  the  censure  and  lack  of 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Onario  when  they 
look  at  what  the  government  has  done  in  the 
financing  of  education.  The  difficulties  that 
are  apparent  in  every  level  of  society  are 
apparent  whether  they  are  in  agriculture,  busi- 
ness or  the  professions  or  labour.  We  know 
that  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  home 
ownership  and  providing  for  the  growing 
cost  of  education  are  simply  insurmountable. 

We  must,  as  members  in  the  Legislature, 
make  strong  decisions  that  will  relieve  this 
situation.  We  in  the  Liberal  Party  are  on 
record  as  to  what  our  platform  and  position 
is.  We  will  take  the  strong  decisions  needed 
to  provide  the  additional  assistance  at  the 
municipal  level.  This  is  an  election  promise, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  but  it  is  entered 
into  carefully  and  thoughtfully  and  provides 
the  kind  of  alternative  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  looking  for. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  in 
fairness,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon,  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  he  is  not  the  only 
one  concerned  about  the  whole  question  of 
educational  finance.  It  is  a  question  that  has 
received  and  is  receiving  the  continuing  and 
careful  consideration  of  this  government.  I 
think  in  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  state 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  face 
this  province  and  other  jurisdictions  across 
this  country,  and  it  is  one,  as  a  government, 
we  are  coming  to  grips  with,  I  think,  in  a  very 
effective  fashion. 

I  was  interested  in  listening  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  outlined 
what  his  party  would  do  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
province.  I  hope  he  is  not  sitting  there  in 
suspended  animation  because  the  possibilities 
of  this  happening  are,  I  suggest,  somewhat 
remote.  But  during  the  course  of  these 
remarks,  I  intend  to  analyze  carefully  just 
what,  in  fact,  he  is  suggesting  with  the 
assumption  of  80  per  cent  of  the  educational 
costs  of  the  school  boards  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  two  or  three  boards 
in  to  see  me  just  a  few  days  ago,  and  they 
said:  "Mr.  Minister,  why  would  the  Opposi- 


tion suggest  that  they  assume  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  education  when  we  are  already 
receiving  85  per  cent  or  90  per  cent?  What 
will  happen  to  us  if  this  were  to  take  place?" 
I  assured  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  that 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities  at  least,  I  would 
see  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
grants  that  would  be  available  to  those  boards 
that  are  receiving  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  excess 
of  the  80  per  cent  that— 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  80  per  cent  is  an  average 
of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  suggested. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  What  per 
cent  are  getting  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  also  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker— I  just  put  this  in  as  a  personal  note 
—with  the  reference  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  made  to  himself  and  myself 
with  respect  to  the  population  problem  in  the 
school  system,  and  I  assure  him  that  I  hope 
he  was  speaking  for  himself  only. 

I  was  interested  in  his  observations  with 
respect  to  further  consolidation  of  the  school 
areas  in  the  province.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  department,  one  that  I  think  I  have 
enunciated  right  across  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  Ontario,  that  we  agree  and  not 
only  agree— we  are  supporting— the  principle  of 
enlargement  of  educational  administrative 
areas.  We  have  supported  this  not  only  per- 
sonally, but  through  legislation,  and  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  say  that  substantial  pro- 
gress has  indeed  been  made. 

But  with  great  respect,  I  suggest  that  if  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  feels  that  we  are 
going  to  solve  the  great  financial  problems 
involved  through  consolidation,  he  should 
look  very  carefully  at  his  figures,  because 
while  educationally  I  see  great  advantages  in 
moving  towards  integration  or  elementary  and 
secondary  under  boards  of  education,  I  must 
warn  him  that  I  question  whether  this  in  fact 
will  have  substantial  savings,  as  far  as  the 
investment  in  education  is  concerned,  which 
is  really  the  subject  of  the  debate  here  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  more  efficient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  interested  also  in 
the  observation  he  made  about  the  working 
man  with  a  young  wife  and  a  growing  family. 
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I  do  not  want  to  get  into  simple  explanations 
that  perhaps  could  be  traced  to  one's  own 
experience,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  you  are  refer- 
ring to  this  group  of  people;  if  you  go  to  a 
municipality  hke  the  great  town  of  Bramp- 
ton, where  I  happen  to  reside,  and  where  the 
average  tax  rate,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $400;  where  50  per 
cent  of  this  is  going  to  education,  which 
means  $200,  Mr.  Speaker;  and  let  us  say  you 
have  this  growing  family  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber refers  to,  let  us  say  that  he  only  has 
two  children  in  the  family,  instead  of  five, 
like  some  of  us;  and  he  is  receiving  from  that 
school  system  a  service  that  is  costing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $600  to  $700  of  the  most 
valuable  service  he  can  receive  for  an  invest- 
ment of  $200  on  his  real  property  tax. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  elementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Can  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  state  in  fairness  that  this  is  not 
value  received  for  the  investment  that  is 
being  made?  I  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  creates  a  problem  for  those  people  who 
are  on  fixed  incomes,  pensioners,  and  so  on, 
and  this  I  am  sure  will  be  dealt  with  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  itself. 

I  would  point  out  one  further  thing  that 
I  thought  was  a  bit  of  a  contradiction  on  the 
part  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  At  one 
stage,  he  criticized  us  for  not  giving  leader- 
ship with  respect  to  the  effecting  of  econ- 
omies in  the  school  system,  and  in  the  next 
breath,  said  that  the  grant  system  was  so 
rigid  that  the  boards  did  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility and  it  was  imposing,  shall  we  say, 
conditions  upon  them  that  made  financial 
situations  difficult  for  them. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  in  itself  was  a 
contradiction  of  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  attempting  to  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Never. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now  let  us  deal  with 
some  of  the  questions  as  they  relate  to  edu- 
cational costs,  and  I  perhaps  know  as  well  as 
any  member  of  the  House  really  the  great 
problem  that  is  involved. 

I  was  interested  in  one  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition's  own  speeches  when  he  said 
that  this  solution  must  come  from  further 
provincial  and  federal  assistance  to  education. 
Yet  unfortunately  he  did  not  mention  the 
solution  here  on  this  occasion  today. 

I  could  get  into  this  whole  question  of  the 
termination  of  the  federal-provincial  technical 
and  vocational  training  agreement  which 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  this  month,  a  deci- 


sion taken  by  the  government  of  this  country, 
a  government  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  so  enthusiastically  supports. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  many  of  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  so  con- 
cerned about  the  educational  costs  that  we 
face  in  this  province,  then  surely  he  should 
join  us  in  urging  the  federal  authorities  to 
make  more  funds  available  for  the  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Let  us  have  a  good  view,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  that  I  only  have  15  minutes,  I  would 
love  to  debate  this  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but 
let  us  just  view  some  of  the  history  of  the 
situation  as  it  has  existed  here  in  this  prov- 
ince. 

For  1943,  total  legislative  grants  were  some 
$8  million.  In  this  current  year,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  few  years  after  the  last  Liberal  regime, 
it  is  58  times  as  much  as  was  provided  by 
the  last  Liberal  government. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  still  only  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  try  and  point  out 
what  is  happening  on  a  more  current  basis 
for  the  members  opposite.  In  1962,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  figure  was  some  $221  million. 
In  1966,  $335  million,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  in  a  four-year  period. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  the  overall  percent- 
age? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  sum  of  $443  million 
is  included  in  the  estimates  for  1967-68,  that 
is  a  $61  million  increase.  I  realize  and  I  re- 
gret that  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  is  not  here,  because  a  year  ago,  with 
respect  to  library  grants  when  they  were  in- 
creased $1  million,  he  said:  "What  is  a  mil- 
lion dollars?"  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
here  today  says  it  is  $60  million  or  $61  mil- 
lion. I  recognize  that  he  may  feel  a  million 
dollars  is  not  a  great  deal,  but  to  some  of  us, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  million  dollars  is  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

The  cost  of  education  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  boards  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, on  a  calendar  year  basis,  rose  from  $545 
million  in  1962  to  $780  million,  in  1965,  an 
increase  of  43  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Figures  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  one  of  the  great  problems  with  the  pro- 
posals being  put  forward  by  the  Opposition, 
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that  figures  do  not  mean  anything.    Let  us 
read  some  of  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  not  think  the  member 
has  a  point  of  order.  We  have  just  a  couple 
of  minutes.  I  think  that  the  member  was  not 
interrupted  too  often  while  making  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  it  is 
very  important,  because  you  see  we  used  his 
own  statistics  which  were  printed  in  error 
last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  the 
only  errors  related  to  separate  school  errors, 
which,  I  suggest,  the  hon.  member  did  not 
even  mention  today.  When  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  says  there  were  no  increases 
in  grants,  I  think  he  should  take  a  look  at  the 
effect  of  the  grant  regulation  change  on  the 
entire  separate  school  situation  here  in  this 
province  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  some  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Take  some  of  the  relevant 
statistics,  take  them  by  ridings. 

Brant  county— 1962-66,  an  increase  from  3 
to  6.4;  percentage  of  cost  met  by  grants  is 
66.4. 

Take  the  area  of  Ontario  south.  The  per- 
centage of  costs  met  by  grants,  59.3.  Bruce 
county,  71.6;  Grey  South,  73;  Stormont, 
67.3- 

Mr.  Sargent:  Grey  North? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact,  in  this  great  rid- 
ing of  Timiskaming,  78.7  per  cent  is  being 
met  by  provincial   grants. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  What  about 
Toronto  and  Hamilton? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
have  covered  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
some  discussion  earlier  about  what  the  Prime 


Minister  had  been  saying;  what  I  had  been 
saying  with  respect  to  moneys  available  as 
far  as  grant  regulations  were  concerned  this 
year.  There  has  been  some  discussion  over 
the  past  several  weeks  over  the  termination 
of  the  technical-vocational  agreement.  As  a 
result  of  the  termination  of  the  agreement, 
this  has  imposed  a  very  major  problem  on  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  today  that 
after  very  careful  discussion  and  after  very 
detailed  consideration  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  going  to  continue  the  capital  grants  for 
the  technical  vocational  secondary  schools 
of  this  province  for  a  further  two-year 
period. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  No  thanks 
to  Ottawa! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Included  will  be  all  such 
projects  approved  for  construction  to  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1968-69,  and  spread  over 
this  period  of  construction,  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  think  it  is  a  fairly  relevant  figure— the 
estimated  cost  will  exceed  $200  million- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  For  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis),  who  asked 
questions  about  the  metropolitan  area,  I 
should  say  that  included  in  this  sum  will  be 
be  some  $50  million  to  apply  against  their 
capital  problems  for  this  year.  This,  coupled 
with  some  $7  million,  has  now  been  approved 
under  the  new  capital  grant  regulations  for 
academic  and  other  classrooms  and  would 
probably  pave  the  way  to  the  solution  of 
the  capital  problem  facing  the  metropolitan 
area  here  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  or  two  examples 
here  of  what  the  80  per  cent  suggestion— 
which  I  really  do*  not  understand— from  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  will,  in  fact,  mean; 
what  it  means  to  the  whole  question  of 
equalization  and  distribution  of  funds  from  a 
central  authority. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  talking  yourself  into 
a  hole! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  I  am  not.  I  would 
be  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  the  hon. 
members  an  example,  but  let  us  use  some 
other  figures,  because  I  think  one  should 
look  outside  one's  own  borders.  Ontario  this 
year  is  contributing  something  in  excess  of 
45.4  per  cent  of  the  educational  costs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
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This  does  not  include  the  significant  sums 
being  spent  for  capital  purposes  at  the 
secondary  level  for  technical  vocational 
accommodation.  It  is  based  on  1965,  M^hen  it 
was  45.2  per  cent.  Look  at  some  of  the 
other  provinces:  British  Columbia- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  what 
45.4  per  cent  applies  to?  Is  that  the  current 
fiscal  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  the  1965  figure; 
1966,  we  anticipate,  will  be  a  shade  higher 
again. 

Saskatchewan,  44,3  per  cent;  Alberta,  43.0 
per  cent;  British  Columbia,  44.8  per  cent. 

I  have  been  asked,  and  it  is  suggested,  that 
I  look  elsewhere  with  respect  to  capital  pro- 
grammes. Look  at  the  operating  grants 
available  in  some  states  of  the  union  border- 
ing on  Ontario:  New  York,  44.8  per  cent; 
Pennsylvania,  45  per  cent;  Ohio,  24.3  per 
cent— this  is  state  contribution  to  the  local 
resource  for  educational  purpose— Illinois, 
25.3  per  cent;  Michigan,  44  per  cent;  Wiscon- 
sin, 26  per  cent;   Minnesota,  39.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  I  have  only 
two  minutes  left,  and  I  would  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  one  other  very  import- 
ant aspect  of  what  is  happening,  with  respect 
to  educational  costs  in  this  province. 

We  are  embarking  on  a  programme  of  some 
significance  with  respect  to  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology.  Millions  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  at  no  cost  to  the  local 
ratepayer  community  as  far  as  real  property 
tax  is  concerned.  In  almost  every  other  juris- 
diction where  a  community  or  a  junior  college 
programme  is  in  operation,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  that  cost  is  borne  by  the  local  rate- 
payers of  that  community. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  indicates 
very  clearly  that  when  this  programme  was 
initiated,  we  were  keeping  in  mind  the  burden 
that  is— and  we  admit  that  there  is  a  burden 
—on  every  taxpayer— but  we  were  keeping  in 
mind,  very  clearly,  the  problems  of  the  real 
property  owner  when  we  embarked  on  the 
college  programme  here  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened— and  I  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  debates  too  often  in  this  House; 
I  feel  I  take  up  enough  time  of  the  House 
when  dealing  with  my  own  estimates— but  I 
could  not  help  but  sit  here  and  listen  during 
the  Throne  debate  to  some  of  the  observa- 
tions from  the  Liberal  benches,  in  particular, 
with  respect  to  phrases,  gimmicks  and  termi- 
nolog>'  used  in  various  speeches. 


I  could  not  help  but  observe,  when  I  read 
in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  when  referring  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Budget  of  the  province  this  year  that  we 
were  trying  to  cut  back  and  maintain  the 
line  and  that  we  have  done  so  with  respect 
to  the  capital  programme  of  the  colleges  of 
applied  arts  and  technology,  had  used  the 
phrase,   "credibility   gap". 

I  said  to  myself  that  Madison  Avenue 
means  nothing  any  more;  this  comes  right 
from  the  White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue—where was  he  getting  his  advice  from? 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion 
before  the  House  is  a  motion  of  censure.  We 
shall  support  it  because  I  know  of  no  govern- 
ment that  is  more  deserving  of  censure  than 
this  government. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  hon.  member,  who  is  not  hidebound  by 
partisan  support  to  this  government,  who  will 
not  support  the  motion  if  he  is  at  all  alive 
and  sensitive  to  the  kind  of  problem  that  is 
faced  by  homeowners  and  by  municipal  tax- 
payers. 

The  situation  is  bad;  the  situation  is  going 
to  get  worse;  we  now  face  the  prospect  of 
education  taxes  and  other  municipal  taxes  that 
are  going  up  by  many  mills— in  some  instances 
more  than  20  per  cent.  In  fact,  we  have 
reached  a  stage  of  crisis  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Apparently  everybody  recognizes  it 
except  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  really  disturbing  thing 
about  this  situation  is  that  there  is  no  solu- 
tion in  sight.  This  government,  five  years  ago, 
appointed  the  Smith  committee  to  study  the 
basic  problem  of  taxes,  a  greater  equity  in 
taxes  and  a  way  to  remove  some  of  the  bur- 
den from  the  most  inequitable  of  taxes  at 
the  property  level.  Five  years  have  gone  by 
and  we  still  have  not  got  a  report.  I  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  on  February  1  of  this  year 
and  he  told  us  that  the  Smith  report  was  im- 
minent. He  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  with  the  Carter  report,  he  had  been 
hearing  rumours  for  so  long. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carter  report  is 
with  us;  now  we  are  getting  his  rumours  with 
regard  to  the  Smith  report.  Indeed,  the  infor- 
mation we  had  from  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
was  that  17  of  the  40  chapters  have  not  yet 
been  completed  and,  therefore,  the  best  we 
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could  expect  was  completion  of  this  report  in 
the  month  of  May. 

After  five  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  believe 
it  when  I  see  it.  But  this  was  going  to  be 
the  pattern  of  a  solution  by  this  government 
to  this  basic  problem.  This  kind  of  situation 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  inexcusable. 
If  this  government,  with  a  budget  of  over  $2 
billion  really  believed  that  this  is  a  problem 
of  such  concern  to  the  suffering  people  of  the 
province,  it  could  have  focussed  enough  re- 
sources, in  terms  of  personnel  and  money,  to 
have  gotten  that  report  out. 

I  suggest  that  this  government  has  not  got 
the  right  to  go  to  the  people  and  to  ask  for  a 
renewed  mandate  until  they  have  the  Smith 
report  and,  more  important,  until  they  put 
into  legislation  their  revision  of  the  Smith 
report,  if  it  is  necessary,  as  a  solution  to  this 
urgent  problem. 

What  we  have  had  up  until  now  from  this 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  its  alternative— 
at  best,  piecemeal  palHatives.  The  govern- 
ment is  scattering  percentages  around  of 
what  it  has  been  doing  and  it  is  comparing 
what  happens  now  with  1943.  It  is  com- 
paring what  happens  here  to  what  happens 
in  other  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  that 
is  all  irrelevant.  Let  us  compare  Ontario 
with  Ontario;  let  us  compare  this  govern- 
ment's Budget  with  what  it  was  doing  last 
year  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  examine 
the  figures  that  were  given  in  the  only  place 
where  we  have  an  overall  assessment,  namely, 
in  the  Budget  itself,  you  will  find  that  last 
year  this  government  provided,  in  grants  to 
the  municipalities,  44.6  per  cent. 

In  the  Budget,  as  they  presented  it  this 
year,  they  are  presenting  43.3  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  with  the  flexible  tax 
sources  that  this  government  has,  it  is  actu- 
ally providing,  in  grants  to  the  municipalities 
to  face  the  problem  which  it  pretends  it 
knows  about  and  which  it  pretends  that  it  is 
disturbed  about,  a  smaller  proportion  of  its 
provincial  Budget  to  assist  the  municipalities. 

Now  what  more  evidence  does  one  want, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Let  us  not  run  off  to  other 
jurisdictions;  let  us  not  run  off  to  20  years 
ago;  let  us  deal  with  this  government's 
record  this  year;  and  its  proposals;  and  what 
it  did  last  year.  There  we  have  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  it  is  providing  less  of  its  pro- 
vincial Budget  to  the  municipalities  this  year 
than  it  did  last  year. 

Having  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  in 
favour  of  this  motion  because  it  is  a  motion 
of  censure  and  it  is  stated,  as  the  leader  of 


the  Opposition  has  said  in  general  terms,  I 
want  to  add  emphatically  that,  in  my  view, 
the  handling  of  the  motion  by  the  Liberal 
Party  is  irresponsible. 

They  have  criticized  the  government  and 
the  government  needs  criticism.  They  have 
cast  their  net  in  all  directions  with  regard  to 
their  criticism  but  as  usual  they  have  not 
come  up  with  where  they  are  going  to  get 
the  money.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have 
listened  to  for  too  long. 

What  I  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  attempt, 
within  the  Hmitations  of  my  time,  to  present 
a  constructive  solution  to  the  municipal  prob- 
lem and  to  indicate  very  briefly  where  we 
believe  the  money  can  be  gotten. 

First,  I  suggest  that  the  municipalities  have 
got  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  have  been  unloaded  on  them 
down  through  the  years.  The  Smith  report 
will  conceivably  give  us  a  more  conclusive 
suggestion  as  to  what  should  be  done  here, 
but  I  want  to  suggest  now,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Smith  report  that  the  government  should 
do  it  before  it  goes  to  the  people  in  this 
province.  The  government  cannot  play  politi- 
cal games  with  this  problem  any  longer.  There 
are  two  areas  where  responsibilities  have  been 
left  with  municipalities  and  where  they  should 
be  freed  of  them  inunediately. 

One  is  the  cost  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  second  one  is  the  cost  of  the 
remaining  20  per  cent  of  welfare.  Neither  of 
these  is  a  legitimate  charge  on  the  property 
tax.  The  property  tax  is  a  most  inequitable 
tax  and  therefore,  both  of  these  should  be 
removed  from  that  chief  tax  source  at  the 
municipal  level. 

That  brings  us  directly  to  the  issue  which 
is  being  given  the  most  attention  this  after- 
noon,, and  that  is  the  question  of  education 
costs.  Let  us  not  go  into  arguments  as  to 
what  is  being  given  in  this  little  municipality 
and  that  little  municipahty. 

I  was  interested  in  the  Minister  naming 
about  10  different  places  and  saying  that  they 
were  providing  grants  for  education  from  60 
to  70,  to  80,  to  85  and  so  on,  but  I  will  bet 
if  you  will  take  those,  and  add  up  the  popula- 
tion, it  results  in  about  five  or  10  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  real  thing  is  to  come  down  to  what  is 
being  done  in  the  urbanized  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince where  the  burden  has  become  impossible, 
and  where  the  government  makes  itself 
ludicrous  when  it  talks,  in  one  breath,  of 
home  ownership  made  easy,  and  then,  in  its 
taxation  and  its  grants  policy,  makes  home 
ownership  virtually  impossible. 
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Back  in  1943,  this  Conservative  govern- 
ment was  elected  on  the  promise  of  paying 
50  per  cent  of  the  overall  cost  of  education. 
Twenty-four  years  later  this  government  has 
not  fulfilled  that  promise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  but  it  has. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  By  the  Minister's  own  ad- 
mission they  are  now  paying  45  per  cent  and 
let  not  the  Minister  get  into  dragging  in 
second  charges,  with  regard  to  institutes  of 
technology. 

We  were  talking  then,  sir,  and  I  am 
talking  now,  on  the  cost  of  education  at  the 
public  and  the  secondary  level.  Your  promise 
in  1943  was  50  per  cent  of  the  overall  cost; 
you  are  now  meeting  45  per  cent.  You  have 
not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  1943.  And  let  us 
not  bring  in  other  items  which  the  modern 
day  and  the  modem  society  demands. 

If  you  are  going  to  meet  100  per  cent  of 
the  primary  and  secondary  costs,  as  some 
municipal  leaders  are  saying,  indeed  as  the 
Liberal  Party  in  November  said  that  their 
policy,  in  November,  was  100  per  cent  of 
costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Different  education 
system. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  policy  in  January 
was  80  per  cent  of  costs. 

An  hen.  member:  Where  is  the  money  com- 
ing from? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Oh,  rot! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Their  policy  in  February 
was  80  per  cent  of  costs  over  one  term  of 
ofiBce,  namely,  four  or  five  years.  What  their 
policy  is  going  to  be  in  April,  I  do  not  know. 
We  shall  have  to  wait  and  see,  it  is  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  all  the  cold  hard 
facts.  One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
education,  assumed  by  this  government, 
means  that  this  government  kicks  over  a 
$400  million  addition  to  its  Budget.  If  they 
take  over  80  per  cent,  then  it  means  that 
$260  million  more  must  be  added  to  its 
Budget.  I  suggest  that  if  the  Liberal  Party 
wants  to  go  around  talking  about  this,  they 
have  got  to  say  where  this  money  is  going 
to  come  from.  They  have  never  said  so. 
They  have  talked  only  in  general  terms. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  General  terms.  I  will 
take  a  look  at  where  it  is  going  to  come 
from  because  we  have  made  a  few  proposals 


in  this  regard.  Every  time  we  have  made 
proposals,  the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives 
have  dismissed  them.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  only  one  place  that  the  money  can 
come  from  and  that  is  from  the  sales  tax 
which  was  fatliered  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer 
and  which  has,  in  effect,  been  advocated  by 
this  party  at  the  present  time. 

Indeed  its  mentor  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  suggested,  after 
the  hon.  member  was  elected  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party,  that  he  was  right  in  saying 
that  the  provincial  government  should  take 
over  more  of  education  costs  but  nudged 
him  by  saying  he  might  as  well  be  frank  and 
level  with  the  people,  and  say  that  the  money 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  a  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  mentor? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  your  mentor,  the 
editorial  writers  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

So  what  it  means  is  this.  If  you  are  going 
to  have  that  much  more  money  made  avail- 
able—100  per  cent  of  education  costs  or 
$400  million— that  means  we  double  the  pro- 
vincial sales  tax  immediately.  So  what  the 
municipal  taxpayer  is  going  to  save  one  way, 
he  is  going  to  have  a  bite  put  on  him  in  the 
sales  tax  every  time  he  buys  something,  along 
with  the  12  per  cent  bite  that  the  federal 
Liberals  at  Ottawa  have  got  on  there. 

If  you  accept  80  per  cent  of  education 
costs,  that  means  that  you  would  have  to 
have  a  three  to  four  per  cent  increase  in 
sales  tax. 

We  think  the  sales  tax  is  just  as  regressive 
as  the  property  tax.  Therefore  we  are  not 
in  favour  of  either  of  those.  Just  briefly,  I 
would  say  to  you  that  the  sources  where  we 
can  raise  our  money,  as  we  have  said  before 
many  times  in  this  House,  are: 

(1)  It  is  about  time  that  this  government, 
along  with  the  Carter  commission,  looked  at 
the  flagrant  exemptions  that  have  been  given 
to  the  mining  industry  and  the  resources 
industry  in  this  province  in  terms  of  raising 
more  money.    It  is  little  short  of  ludicrous. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Our  steel  mills  in  Canada  are  going  to  have 
to  get  their  iron  ore  for  our  mills  in  Canada 
from  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  if  the  Carter  com- 
mission report  is  implemented.  U.S.  ore  will 
be  cheaper  than  Canadian  iron  ore. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  wants  to  debate  that  let 
him  get  up  and  debate— otherwise  let  him 
hold  his  peace  at  the  moment. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
Provincial  Treasurer  agrees  with  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Provincial  Treasurer 
agrees  and  he  is  more  authoritative  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  He  has  got  no 
microphone- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
mining  industry  of  this  country  produced  $1 
billion  and  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
came  into  this  province— and  I  am  separating 
out  the  portion  in  lieu  of  municipal  taxes— 
the  total  amount  of  money  that  came  into 
this  province  from  our  own  resources  was 
$9  million! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  agree  with  you— it 
went  to  the  Dominion  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  company,  Mr.  Speaker, 
International  Nickel,  in  1965  had  profits  after 
taxes  of  $143  million!  How  any  government, 
and  how  the  Liberals  who  a  few  years  ago 
were  saying  "Let's  get  rid  of  these  resources 
taxes  completely"— that  was  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer's  statement  in  Kapuskasing  on  one 
occasion— I  do  not  know  what  their  policy 
now  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Where  does  the  tax 
money  go? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  how  any  government 
or  any  responsible  person  who  is  in  need  of 
money  can  ignore  that  source  of  revenue, 
when  incidentally— as  I  said  to  a  business- 
oriented  organization  in  Sudbury  last  week 
and  it  was  accepted  readily  and  enthusias- 
tically—if we  were  to  charge  it  in  resources 
taxes,  it  could  be  written  off  by  the  mining 
companies  when  they  calculated  their  cor- 
poration tax  at  Ottawa,  so  they  give  in  effect 
half  of  it  back  to  Ottawa.  If  you  need  the 
money  in  Ontario  then  raise  it  here  where 
you  will  get  the  full  benefit.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  you  have  to  balance  out  what  you 
get  in  your  slush  fund  at  election  time,  so 
you  do  not  do  anything  about  raising  further 
revenue. 

The  second  source,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in 
regard  to  a  weight-distance  tax.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  chaired  a  committee, 
of  which  I  was  a  member  almost  ten  years 
ago,  that  brought  in  a  unanimous  recom- 
mendation for  the  establishment  of  a  weight- 
distance  tax  so  you  could  achieve  a  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  cost  of  our  highways 
from  the  big  box  cars,  known  as  "trucks", 
that  run  on  the  highways.    They  represent 


one-half   of  the  cost  that  must  be  put  into 
those    highways. 

That  recommendation  has  been  lobbied 
into  the  back  rooms  where  it  has  remained 
unimplemented  for  that  ten-year  period. 
There  is  a  second  source  where  money  can 
be  raised. 

The  third  one  I  will  concede,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  we  have  to  get  more  assistance  from 
the  federal  government  at  Ottawa.  I  agree 
with  the  Minister  of  Education  completely, 
when  he  in  eflFect  says,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  moving  backwards  in  terms  of 
accepting  an  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of 
education. 

The  final  one,  is  that  if  we  keep  our  wealth 
growing  in  this  province  with  the  right  kind 
of  policies,  each  year  the  gross  provincial 
product  vdll  bring  more  revenues  in,  which, 
along  with  the  sources  that  I  have  indicated, 
will  make  it  possible  for  this  government  not 
only  to  accept  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  gen- 
eral administration  of  justice,  not  only  to 
accept  the  whole  of  welfare  costs,  but  also, 
every  year  for  the  next  five  years,  in  a  respon- 
sible sense  of  commitment,  to  assume  five  per- 
centage points  of  the  cost  of  education.  So 
that  this  year  it  is  at  45,  next  year  it  will  be 
at  50,  the  year  afterwards  at  55,  then  at  60, 
the  next  at  65  and  the  next  at  70  per  cent, 
so  that  after  one  term  of  ofiBce  you  would 
have  at  least  gotten  to  the  70  per  cent. 

Now,  the  difference  between  us  and  the 
Liberals  is  that  they  are  going  to  get  to  80 
per  cent  with  a  sales  tax,  so  they  say.  We  are 
going  to  get  to  70  per  cent  in  a  responsible 
fashion— which  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker- 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  anybody  who  wants 
to  sit  down  and  examine  the  need,  and  ex- 
amine, the  revenues  to  meet  that  need,  will 
agree  is  responsible,  instead  of  vague  electoral 
promises. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  All  for  free. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  time  is 
up,  I  think  I  have  said  all  I  need  to  say,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  sit  down. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  High- 
ways ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  the  essence 
of  this  motion  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion re  the  rising  cost  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, I  think  we  all  realize  that— but  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  deplores  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  lessen  the  financial  burden 
upon  the  citizens  at  the  municipal  level. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about 
education  and  as  you  all  know,  it  was  my 
privilege  last  week  to  present  the  estimates  of 
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The  Department  of  Highways.  Nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  assistance  which  we 
have  given  to  municipahties  that  way. 

I  think  in  all  debates  such  as  this,  that  we 
cannot  alienate  any  money  which  we  give  to 
the  municipahties  and  just  talk  on  one  par- 
ticular issue.  And  I  think  if  the  members  will 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  amounts  of 
money  that  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
giving  in  subsidies  to  the  municipalities  of 
this  province,  they  will  find  that  it  is  indeed 
a  very  sizeable  sum. 

We  are  contributing  to  them  in  many  ways 
and  the  first  way  is  the  development  of  roads. 
Back  in  1963,  it  was  approximately  $11  mil- 
lion; in  1964,  $14  million;  in  1965,  $17 
million,  and  up  to  this  year  we  are  at  $20 
million.  Then  we  have  the  grants  to  unincor- 
porated townships,  which  have  risen  in  that 
time  from  about  $1  million  and  doubled  now 
to  $2  million.  We  have  the  municipal  subsi- 
dies: In  1963-64,  $88  milhon;  up  to  $97  mil- 
lion the  following  year;  $102  million  in  1965- 
66;  $117  million  in  1966-67;  and  this  year 
$124  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  that  not  wonderful? 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  It  is  wonderful.  And 
the  department's  share  on  connecting  links 
has  risen  from  $4  milhon  in  1963-64  to  almost 
$9  million  this  year.  Then  we  have  the  de- 
partment's share  in  the  construction  of  ring 
roads  and  special  agreements.  There  was  no 
such  thing  back  in  1963-64,  and  in  this  way 
we  are  giving  the  municipalities  almost  $7 
million  this  year. 

We  have  had  the  rise  in  the  property  cost. 
Back  in  1963-64,  we  spent  $104,000  and  this 
year  we  are  spending  $2.5  million  for  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
greatly  to  the  members  of  this  House  the 
great  rise  which  this  department,  and  this 
government,  has  made  to  the  municipalities 
as  a  contribution  to  the  roads  problem,  and 
thus  helped  to  keep  their  taxes  in  a  better 
level  position. 

Back  in  1963-64,  we  were  paying  to  the 
municipalities  a  total  of  $105  milhon;  in 
1964-65  this  rose  to  $121  million;  in  1965-66, 
up  to  $133  milhon.  The  members  know  full 
well  that  this  year  that  figure  is  up  to  $164 
million,  an  increase  in  our  contribution,  over 
such  a  short  time,  of  60  per  cent  to  the 
municipalities,  for  their  benefit.  And  I  might 
also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  any 
reservation,  that  this  department  is  spending 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  its  money  as  a 
relief  to  municipalities. 


I  listened  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
point  out  all  the  things  about  education,  and 
talk  about  some  of  the  small  municipalities 
and  some  of  the  large  ones,  but  the  one 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  member  of  this 
House  cannot  afford  to  do,  is  to  point  out 
to  his  own  people  what  the  government  has 
done,  and  is  doing  continuously,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  just  hapens,  by  coincidence,  that  I  have 
the  figures  of  the  assistance  we  have  given 
to  the  county  of  Brant.  I  know  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  know  that  territory 
very  well. 

Back  in  1961-62  we  did  spend  $503,000  on 
construction  in  his  county,  and  he  knows,  if 
he  has  seen  the  statement,  that  the  amount 
spent  this  year,  or  to  be  spent  this  year,  is 
$2,404,000. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  know  the 
county  roads  are  82  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  We  refer  to  connecting 
links,  and  back  in  1961-62,  there  was  no 
money  spent  in  his  township  on  that.  This 
year  we  are  spending  $12,358.  In  develop- 
ment roads  in  1961-62,  there  was  no  money 
spent  there,  and  this  year  we  are  spending 
$406,000. 

I  can  go  right  down  all  the  figures  and  see 
the  improvements  which  his  people  have 
received  from  this  government.  If  he  was 
fair  in  his  assessment,  and  the  story  he  wants 
to  tell  the  people,  he  would  certainly  tell 
them  how  we  have  assisted  them. 

Municipal  subsidies  in  his  own  county, 
$1,045,000.  The  total  expenditure  has  risen; 
in  1961-62  we  were  spending  $1,812,000  in 
that  county.  I  want  him  to  go  back  and  tell 
his  people  that  this  year,  this  department  is 
spending,  down  there  in  his  own  county  of 
Brant,   $4,185,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as  simple  as  this— no 
one  in  this  House  can  take  figures  of  one 
department  and  try  to  use  them  as  a  whipping 
boy  for  the  rest  of  the  assistance  this  govern- 
ment gives  to  help  the  people. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend 
to  carry  on  the  debate  from  the  point  where 
it  was  left  by  the  member  for  York  South, 
because  this  intervention  by  the  Minister  of 
Highways  certainly  took  it  to  a  veritable 
Everest   of   meaninglessness   and   irrelevance. 

Anyone  with  an  iota  of  common  sense  and, 
as  I  am  wont  to  say,  with  glass  in  one  eye 
and  sand  in  the  other,  can  see  the  total  irrele- 
vance of  reading  naked,  involved  statistics 
about  a  quanta  of  money  that  is  spent  in  any 
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county.  It  struck  me  to  wonder  when  he  read 
this,  whether  the  constituency  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  getting  special 
treatment  as  a  result  of  the  beneficence  of 
this  person  who  holds  himself  out  as  being  a 
veritable  cornucopia.  I  had  better  look  into 
it  to  see  whether  the  riding  of  Sudbury,  itself 
an  Opposition  riding,  is  being  discriminated 
against  in  the  light  of  what  is  given  to  my 
friend  from  Brant. 

Now,  a  number  of  things  impinge  them- 
selves upon  my  attention.  The  Minister  of 
Education  has  left  the  House;  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  AfiFairs  has  not  yet  arrived  and 
has  not  been  present  during  any  of  the 
debate;  but  I  was  struck  by  the  emphasis  of 
the  Minister  of  Education— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  bothering  this  Minis- 
ter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  a  point  of  order, 
the  Minister  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  has  been 
present.  Does  the  member  not  like  to  tell 
the  truth?  The  member  just  told  a  falsehood 
to  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  say  to  my  friend  as 
one  lawyer  to  another,  I  had  no  mens  ria. 
I  have  not  seen  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  the  member  that 

has  one  glass  eye  and  sand  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  only  15  minutes— will 
you  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
two-minute   interruption? 

The  Minister  of  Education,  I  was  saying 
to  you,  sir,  dealt,  of  course,  at  great  length 
with  the  formulae  that  are  used  in  calculating 
the  grants  in  the  world  of  education,  educa- 
tion financing  at  the  municipal  level.  I  can 
say  after  a  long  and  reflective  study  that  this 
government  is  absolutely  obsessed  with 
formulae. 

They  have  a  great  love  for  them  and  they 
seem  to  take  a  delight  in  working  them  out 
in  the  utmost  complexity.  They  really  think 
they  have  achieved  the  ultimate  when  they 
get  the  formula  to  the  point  of  obfuscation 
where  no  ordinary  man,  without  the  benefit 
of  two  university  degrees,  could  understand 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Including  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes— as  my  friend  says,  includ- 
ing the  Minister.  And  that  is  so,  in  respect  to 
the  formula.  If  you  care  to  look  at  it,  your 
honour,  at  some  time,  it  is  to  be  found  in 


regulation  30,  made  under  The  Assessment 
Act.  And  that  formula  is  the  one  whereby 
grants,  under  the  title  of  mining  revenue  pay- 
ments, are  made  to  the  municipaUties  in  the 
Sudbury  basin. 

As  I  say,  the  people  whom  I  represent 
have  always  been  in  a  state  of  complete  and 
utter  incomprehension  about  how  these  rents 
are  calculated.  It  makes  no  matter  because 
they  lump  each  year  as  the  total  amount. 

The  total  amount  is  forthcoming  from  the 
government  and  they  compare  that  with  the 
local  municipal  revenue.  And  up  to  now, 
after  some  15  or  16  years,  they  are  still  in 
the  state  of  utter  depression  which  results 
from  the  realization  that  it  is  not  enough. 

Now  it  is  to  be  expected,  in  respect  of 
formulae  to  which  this  government  are  com- 
pletely dedicated,  that  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
time,  hopefully  before  the  Easter  recess,  but 
probably  afterwards,  since  the  first  citizen  has 
informed  us  through  the  media  of  the  press. 
We  only  know  what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers, he  has  told  us  through  the  press  that 
this  House  is  coming  back  after  Easter.  At 
least  for  a  short  time. 

Now,  probably  after  Easter,  he  is  going  to 
wander  in  here  with  the  report  of  this  so- 
called  Graskey  commission  which  according 
to  all  the  rumour— and  as  well  as  one  can  tap 
the  grapevine  and  talk  to  people  in  the  know, 
like  the  member  for  Perth  as  well  as  the 
member  for  Prince  Edward-Lennox  (Mr. 
Whitney)  and  others  of  that  ilk— the  cognos- 
cente, as  far  as  we  can  determine,  is  going 
to  have  another  formula.  He  is  going  to 
revise  the  formula.  Well,  I  for  one,  and  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  for  saying  it,  that 
I  am. sick  and  tired.  I  am  sick  and  tired 
almost  to  the  point  of  expiration  of  his 
formula  and  any  sophisticated  change  or  im- 
provement on  it,  because  really  when  the 
ratepayer,  the  citizen,  the  father  of  the  family 
goes  to  the  city  hall  and  pays  his  taxes,  that 
payment  is  part  of  his  income  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  formula.  It  is  no  comfort  to 
him  to  know  that  the  government  and  its 
civil  servants  with  the  assistance  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)— who  is  not 
here— and  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Brunelle)— who  in  turn  is  not  here— with 
their  assistants  in  ex-ofiRcio  capacity,  that  the 
formula  has  been  improved. 

The  only  real  and  vital  and  essential  thing 
that  will  bring  some  solace  to  the  heart  of  the 
person  who  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax 
the  industry  upon  which  he  depends  is  the 
total  amount  of  dollars  that  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  going  to  send  in  a  form  of  a 
cheque  over  his  and  the  provincial  auditor's 
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signature.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  counts, 
plus  anything  I  can  say  for  my  community  in 
order  to  hold  the  Hne  against  the  mill  rate 
that  is  threatened  and  will  be  something  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $2.5  million  to  $3 
million. 

That  is  the  figure  I  would  like  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  to  note  down.  Put  in  his 
black  book.  Perhaps  pull  it  up  over  his  bed 
at  night  so  he  looks  at  it  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  says  that  that  is  the  amount  of 
money  the  city  of  Sudbury  needs  in  order  to 
hold  the  line  against  a  further  dramatic 
increase. 

You  note  my  emphasis  on  that  phrase  hold- 
ing the  line.  Last  year  we  had  a  10  per  cent 
increase,  approaching  eight  mills.  Public 
school  supporters— I  just  single  them  out  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  numerous— had  to 
bear  the  municipal  taxes.  This  year,  reading 
that  organ  of  opinion,  the  Sudbury  Star  which 
watches  the  deliberations  of  the  municipal 
council  very  closely  reports  to  us  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  further  eight  to  10  mills 
increase  in  the  local  levy. 

The  member  for  York  South  properly 
points  out  all  this  emanates  from  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  archaic,  historic  and 
traditional  concessions  made  for  the  mining 
industry  in  this  country,  the  burden  of  muni- 
cipal services  must  be  borne  by  the  people 
the  industry  creates. 

Note  that— the  people  the  industry  creates. 
I  do  not  mean  creates  them  in  any  biological 
sense.  It  does  not  create  them  in  the  sense 
that  the  Provincial  Secretary  states  as  he 
talks  about  the  population,  comparing  1943 
with  1967.  He  takes  credit  for  virility  and 
fertility.  The  whole  government  does  as  if 
they  are  more  virile  and  fertile  than  Liberals 
or  our  friends  to  the  left  of  us.  That  is  the 
impression  he  wants  to  give,  but  I  am 
talking- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —I  am  talking  about  the  collec- 
tion of  population  that  the  mining  industry 
itself  brings  to  the  site  in  order  to  exploit  the 
ores  in  the  ground.  That  is  the  sense  in 
which  they  create  the  population.  And  what 
is  wrong?  Well,  let  me  say  this  first. 

I  have  an  abhorrence  of  complexity.  As 
soon  as  a  man  gets  up— I  have  made  up  my 
mind  now  that  I  have  passed  the  age  of  40— 
in  almost  every  case  when  a  man  starts  to  talk 
to  me  about  things  being  complex,  as  soon 
as  he  starts  off  with  that  proposition  I  am 


going  to  stop  listening  to  him  because  that 
is  sham  and  artifice. 

In  human  relations  and  human  intercourse 
things  do  not  need  to  be  complex.  They  can 
remain  simple,  and  this  device  of  saying  this 
is  very  complicated  is  only  an  artful  dodge  to 
obscure  meaning,  to  confuse.  It  is  intended 
to  confuse.  I  say  that  by  way  of  parenthesis 
before  making  this  statement.  Remember  sir, 
all  the  profound  things  in  hfe,  all  the  great 
statements  that  were  ever  made  by  men,  were 
simple— simple  statements. 

The  proposition  I  put  is  this:  What  is 
wrong  with  us  saying  to  International  Nickel 
Company  of  Canada  Limited,  a  foreign  com- 
pany—Americans—that we  like  them?  We 
have  got  along  with  them  for  200  years— for 
almost  200  years— as  a  nation.  We  welcome 
them.  It  is  good  to  have  them,  their  technical 
skill  and  their  ingenuity,  their  industry,  their 
perseverance,  their  Yankee  artfulness.  We  are 
accustomed  to  all  of  that.  Glad  to  have 
them.  What  is  wrong  with  us  as  a  people 
saying  to  them:  "You  are  welcome  here.  You 
are  welcome  to  develop  these  resources,  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  it  you  absorb  the  costs  of 
all  those  services  that  you  create.  After  you 
pay  the  costs  on  them,  then  you  can  take  your 
profit  away  from  the  exploitation  of  that  ore 
body." 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  about  paying  us  some- 
thing for  our  minerals? 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  wrong  with  that 
proposition?  Well,  my  friend  says  what  is 
wrong  with  paying  us  for  our  minerals.  I 
make  this  observation  about  it.  These  com- 
panies complain  about  this  additional  tax  at 
the  local  level.  They  say  this  is  a  harsh  and 
unjust  additional  charge  for  doing  business. 
I  would  prefer  that  the  income  tax  authorities 
in  Ottawa  would  see  to  it  that  they  pay  what 
is  truly  52  per  cent  of  the  gross  profit.  And 
in  respect  of  this  company,  I  say  to  my 
friends  here  that  the  total  gross  profit  of  last 
year's  operation  was  $245  million. 

Mr.  Bryden:  $260  almost. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  think  $245  miUion  to  $250 
million.  They  paid  it  in  income  tax,  corpora- 
tion taxes  $93  million-$93  million.  Yet  52 
per  cent  according  to  the  Act  would  be 
somewhere  around  $125  million. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Your  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  gives  them  huge  depletion  allowances. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  got  away  somewhere  with 
$30  to  $40  million.    The  Carter  commission 
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points  out  that  this  is  the  depreciation  al- 
lowances and  all  these  other  special  con- 
cessions that  are  made  and  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

Indeed,  anyone  who  has  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  The  Income  Tax  Act  knows  that  it 
is  not  really  a  taxing  statute,  it  is  only  a 
taxing  statute  incidentally.  It  is  a  subsidy 
statute.  It  is  an  exemption  statute  and  in  its 
inch  thickness  it  has  become  so  overgrown 
and  so  overencrusted  with  various  special 
exemptions  and  subsidies  that  its  true  taxing 
nature,  I  say  to  my  friend  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  is  almost  obscure. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  here,  let  us  forget 
about  the  peanuts  of  a  few  million  dollars 
in  the  mining  tax,  and  let  us  get  at  the  real 
nub  of  the  problem  and  make  sure  that  of 
every  dollar  of  profit  they  make  out  of  their 
operations,  they  are  truly  going  to  pay  52 
per  cent  of  it  into  the  treasury,  of  which  a 
large  slice  will  eventually  come  back  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  cannot  get  it  from 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  we  cannot.  We  are  not 
likely  to  get  more,  because  the  Carter  com- 
mission has  bolstered  the  backbone  of  the 
federal  government  and  they  have  said: 
"Resist  the  demands  of  the  provinces."  I 
think  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  it  here,  those 
of  us  who  are  going  to  remain  in  provincial 
politics,  that  we  have  to— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  royalty  tax. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —we  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  have  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  federal  government  that  we 
obtain  sources  of  revenue  which  are  exclu- 
sively our  own.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
that  today,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  needs- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —a  very  great  deal  of  serious 
study. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  talking— but  what 
about  your  programme? 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  many  other  things 
that  could  be  said  about  this.  It  is  very  apt 
to  reflect.  The  Prime  Minister  was  not  here 
yesterday  when  I  referred  to  the  constituents 
of  the  Minister  of  Mines  and  the  telegram 
they  sent  him,  the  lengthy  telegram  that  he 
will  remember,  where  they  said:  "We  are 
wringing  our  hands  in  anguish."  That  is  a 
terrible  state;  an  emotional  state  that  people 
of  this  province  should  be  in. 


That  ought  to  weigh  on  the  conscience  of 
the  first  citizen— to  imagine  the  constituents 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  with  whom  he 
himself  has  sat  for  upwards  of  five  or  six 
years  around  the  executive  council  table,  and 
now  to  have  a  picture  of  the  constituents  up 
in  Port  Arthur  at  the  Lakehead,  one  of  the 
great  industrial  areas  of  the  province,  wring- 
ing their  hands  in  anguish. 

Well,  so  it  is  all  over  the  province.  It 
might  be  said  that  municipal  ratepayers  are 
in  a  similar  mental  state,  and  many  improve- 
ments could  be  suggested  by  the  various 
speakers  on  this  side. 

My  friend  has  referred  to  one,  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  with  the 
great  complexity  of  trials  that  take  place 
nowadays  that  are  not  related  to  property 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  part  of  your  pro- 
gramme? 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  not  related  to  prop- 
erty at  all.    My  last  sentence,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  no  moral  justification 
that  the  administration  of  justice  ought  to 
become  a  charge  upon  real  property  in  this 
province.  So  I  as  one,  in  support  of  our 
young  leader  here,  heartily  endorse  the  tenor, 
spirit  and  the  wording  of  this  resolution  and 
I  will  vote  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  against  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  really?  You  have 
no  good  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  reading  the  motion, 
it  starts  out  reasonably  sensibly:  "But  this 
House  views  with  great  concern  the  rising 
cost  of  municipal  government"  and  with  this 
I  agree.  I  have  always  agreed.  I  have  always 
been  viewing  with  some  concern- 
Mr.  Singer:  And  alarm. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  problems  not  only 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  but  of 
the  people  in  Bellwoods.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  walk  up  and  down  Palmerston  and 
Euclid  and  Manning,  and  I  know  the  tax 
bills  of  those  homes,  those  very  modest  homes 
in  my  riding,  how  they  have  increased  over 
the  years.  I  keep  records,  and  I  never  attend 
a  political  meeting  in  the  riding  of  Bellwoods, 
including  a  nomination  meeting,  but  that  I 
take  with  me,  as  the  exhibit  A,  the  tax  bills 
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that  I  have  paid  over  the  years  on  my  home 
in  the  riding  of  Bellwoods. 

The  one  thing  that  I  have  noticed,  is  that 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  speaks 
about  glass  in  one  eye  and  sand  in  the  other, 
he  should  turn  to  his  friend  on  the  right,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  ask  him  to  take 
the  blinkers  off,  because  that  is  exactly  what 
he  has  had  on  in  this  debate.  When  the 
Minister  of  Highways  began  to  take  some 
part  of  those  blinkers  off  and  show  what  this 
government  had  done  in  other  directions,  the 
Opposition  would  not  listen,  they  would  not 
see. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  touched 
on  a  factor,  the  relationship  of  this  govern- 
ment and  the  municipal  expenditures  in  wel- 
fare. Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  administration 
should  be  lauded  for  one  thing  amongst  all 
the  others,  included  in  that  long  list  of  its 
achievements  will  be  the  field  of  welfare. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  contribute  precisely  30 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  you  consider, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  estimates  of  this 
government  there  are  for  the  welfare  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  province,  $208  million,  as 
compared  with  $40  million  ten  years  ago,  you 
can  see  the  package  that  this  government  has 
picked  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

Let  me  remind  you  and  refresh  your  mem- 
ories how  this  government  has  gradually  taken 
over  the  long  term  responsibilities:  old  age 
assistance,  blind  persons'  allowances,  mothers' 
allowances,  dependent  fathers'  allowances,  dis- 
abled persons'  allowances,  allowances  for 
widows  and  unmarried  women  at  the  age  of 
60  years. 

At  one  time,  no  more  than  15  years  ago, 
tefore  I  became  a  member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  these  people  had  to  turn  to  the 
municipality  for  help.  Now  these  people, 
totalHng  some  100,000  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  during  the  course 
of  this  administration. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  by  the  government  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  be  fair,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  pays  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  pay  30  per  cent  of  gen- 
eral welfare. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  initiated  the  action 
for  the  old  age  pensions.  We  initiated  the 
action  for  the  disabled. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Go  back  to  1949  and 
you  will  see.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  20,000  people  drawing  disability  pen- 
sions, over  $17  million.  At  one  time,  those 
people  would  have  turned  to  the  municipali- 
ties. Now  they  do  not  have  to  turn  to  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  large  share  is  paid  by  the 
government  (f  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  At  one  time  the  munici- 
palities had  to  look  after  the  needy  mothers. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  7,000.  Today  there 
are  14,000  mothers  with  dependent  children 
and  dependant  fathers  looked  after  by  other 
than  the  municipalities,  by  this  government. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  They  are 
not  getting  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
very  recently  that  this  government  introduced 
legislation  for  pensions  for  the  widows  and 
unmarried  women  over  the  age  of  60  years.  I 
remember  when  the  then  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, I  forget  which,  claimed  that  that  was 
an  election  gimmick.  Some  election  gimmick 
—10,000  such  women  drawing  $9  million 
have  been  looked  after  by  this  province! 

I  cannot  take  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
touch  on  every  welfare  programme  in  which 
this  government  has  transferred  the  burden 
from  the  municipalities  to  other  shoulders.  I 
will  have  other  occasions,  but  in  almost  all 
these  respects,  100  per  cent  of  the  mainten- 
ance costs  have  been  taken  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  portion  of  this 
resolution,  and  the  reason  I  will  vote  against 
it,  is  that:  "This  House  deplores  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  take  steps  to  alleviate 
the  situation." 

These  are  just  a  handful  of  the  items  we 
have  done  in  recent  times.  Something  so 
fresh  because  it  is  just  as  fresh  as  yesterday 
that  this  government  stepped  into  is  child 
welfare  costs.  Some  years  ago  the  munici- 
palities would  have  been  faced  with  $12  mil- 
lion in  child  welfare  costs.  This  year  they  are 
only  going  to  be  faced  with  $5  million.  We 
have  taken  over  $7  million  of  those  costs— 
of  child  welfare  costs. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  are  you  going  to  pro- 
claim those— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have.  I  have  pro- 
claimed the  portion.  If  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  was  paying  attention  two 
weeks  ago,  I  proclaimed  the  Act  that  removed 
from  the  municipalities  another  third  of  the 
costs  in  child  welfare. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  about  special  assistance 
to  the  blind  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   Mr.   Speaker! 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  are  all  packed  away  in 
your  hip  pocket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
not  packed  away. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  the  hon.  Minister 
mean,  he  proclaimed  it?  Is  he  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  general  welfare 
assistance  costs,  the  short  term  needy  people, 
our  experience  has  proven  they  are  better 
looked  after  within  the  municipalities. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  larger 
areas  of  government  and  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  touched  upon  it  in  respect  of 
the  field  of  education.  There  is  room  in  the 
field  of  welfare  for  larger  administration  units 
and  we  are  encouraging  this  and  sharing  in 
the  costs  of  administration. 

Now,  to  assert  flatly  that  welfare  would  be 
best  run  for  the  whole  of  the  province  from 
one  centrahzed  location  in  the  East  Block, 
from  my  office- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Nobody  ever  suggested  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —that  has  to  be  proven 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1956,  a  little  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  the  municipalities  had  to  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  general  welfare 
assistance.  Then  it  was  reduced  to  40.  Now  it 
is  only  20.  Is  that  a  failure  to  alleviate?  May- 
be I  can  persuade  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  to  vote  against  the  motion  because 
he  was  in  this  House  when  these  steps  were 
taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  longer  list— municipal  costs 
in  TB  sanatoriums  after-care;  in  incapacitation 
allowances;  in  supplementary  aid  to  pen- 
sioners for  such  things  as  drugs  and  housing, 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  nursing  home  care. 
The  value  of  day  nurseries  and  homemakers* 
and  nurses'  services  programmes  has  been 
recognized,  and  we  share  50  per  cent  in  the 
outlay  of  the  municipalities.  Is  that  a  failure 
to  alleviate? 


One  item  after  another  of  a  long  hst  of 
welfare  costs  that  have  been  assumed  and 
shared  in  by  this  government.  Within  the 
past  eight  years  the  province  increased  the 
maintenance  subsidy  to  municipal  homes  for 
the  aged  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent. 

In  speaking  about  the  economies  of  modu- 
lar construction,  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  mentioned  that  in  his  speech  from 
the  Throne  debate,  I  went  right  from  this 
House  to  my  people  and  said:  "Take  a  look; 
what  is  there  in  that?*'  I  was  assured  every- 
thing has  been  done  by  way  of  providing 
standard  sizes  in  this.  The  economies  have 
been  made,  but  one  building  that  is  good  for 
northern  Ontario  is  not  necessarily  good  for 
Essex  county. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  legislation— and  I  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  pay 
attention— is  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  and  I 
want  to  tell  him  it  is  no  longer  in  my  hip 
pocket.  It  is  going  to  be  announced  very 
shortly.  Those,  too,  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  municipahties  and  it  will  be  quite  a  pack- 
age deal  for  the  recipients,  the  people  who 
have  been  benefitted  by  this  increase  from 
$40  milhon  to  $200  million,  Mr.  Speaker, 
spent  by  this  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Why  have  you  been  saving  it 
for  so  long? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  people  will  get  it 
in  time,  I  will  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader  of  the  NDP  group 
used  the  figure  of  20  per  cent— 20  per  cent 
of  the  cost  to  municipalities.  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  subsequent  to  his  remarks, 
the  member  for  Woodbine  used  a  figure  of 
30  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber was  talking  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
welfare  costs  of  this  province.  I  have  before 
me  the  percentages  and  it  is  in  the  percent- 
ages the  facts  are.  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
member  for  York  South  to  this— that  the 
average  percentage  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  now  14.79— the  municipalities  are  paying 
14.79  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  welfare  of 
this  province. 

When  you  consider  the  tremendous  pack- 
age deal  of  welfare  services  that  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  benefit  by,  how 
that  has  increased  through  the  years— and 
that  will  come  out  in  my  estimates  as  in  the 
estimates  book  before  you— that  the  muni- 
cipalities   are    paying    an    average    of    14.79 
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per  cent  of  the  total  welfare  costs  of  this 
province- 
All  Hon.  member:  What  about  the  cost  of 
administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  saying  the  total 
welfare  cost— everything  spent  on  welfare 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— the  municipalities 
are  paying  14.79  per  cent  average. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  that  the  county  of  Brant— 

An  hon  member:  Not  again! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Only  10.49  per  cent  of 
the  welfare  costs  in  Brant  county  are  paid  by 
the   municipalities. 

It  is  too  bad  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  is 
not  here.  For  in  the  county  of  Bruce,  7.51 
per  cent  of  the  welfare  costs  are  borne  by  the 
municipalities.  For  the  county  of  Grey  only 
7.05  per  cent,  of  the  welfare  costs  are  borne 
by  the  municipality.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
save  time,  may  I  have  the  indulgence,  for 
their  information,  to  table  this,  so  that  each 
and  every  one  will  know  what  the  percent- 
ages of  the  welfare  costs  are. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  $208  mil- 
lion from  $40  million  ten  years  ago;  a  500  per 
cent  increase  in  the  payment  of  welfare  costs. 
The  members  opposite  should  take  those 
blinkers  off.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  show  the 
direction  we  are  going  in;  in  1965  the 
municipalities,  on  a  provincial  average,  ex- 
pended $4.17  per  capita.  In  1966,  the  per 
capita  cost  was  $3.87  and  in  1967  we  expect 
a  further  decrease  to  $3.49  per  capita. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chart  is  pointing  in  the 
right  direction.  The  people  of  this  province 
are  enjoying  welfare  benefits  as  no  other 
jurisdiction  in  Canada  has  provided,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  have  taken  the  burden  off 
the  municipalities. 

The  rules  of  the  game  do  not  permit  me  to 
make  the  following  amendment  to  the  motion 
but  if  I  had  the  right,  as  the  member  for 
York  South  often  asks  for  the  right,  if  I  had 
the  right  under  the  rules  of  the  game  to 
make  an  amendment,  I  would  strike  out  all 
the  words  after  the  words  "municipal  govern- 
ment" and  say  "and  this  House  commends  the 
government  for  the  outstanding  job  it  has 
done  in  alleviating  the  costs  and  commends 
it  for  the  direction  they  are  pointed  in  even 
alleviating  more." 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  debate 
the  government  has  lined  up  its  heavy  artil- 


lery. All  of  the  speakers  who  have  spoken  to 
date,  and  I  believe  those  whom  the  govern- 
ment plan  to  put  in  subsequently,  come  from 
the  front  bench  across  the  House.  This  is 
proper,  I  certainly  do  not  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment, this  is  what  the  government  should 
do  on  a  censure  motion.  It  should  treat  a 
censure  motion  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
gravity  and  it  should  bring  in  its  strongest 
debaters  to  deal  with  such  a  motion. 

I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity,  of 
course,  to  hear  all  of  the  government  speakers 
so  I  have  to  judge  merely  on  the  basis  of 
those  who  have  spoken  till  now.  And  when 
one  considers  these  are  part  of  the  heavy 
artillery  of  the  government,  one  can  only  say 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  this  government  is 
even  greater  than  seems  possible. 

It  has  nothing  to  say  at  all.  In  the  old 
days,  you  know,  when  they  brought  up  their 
heavy  artillery,  at  least  they  put  up  a  big 
smokescreen. 

These  fellows  cannot  even  put  up  a  smoke- 
screen. They  stand  and  mumble  meaningless 
statistics,  unrelated  figures;  they  have  nothing 
to  offer,  but  go  over  the  same  old  tripe  they 
have  gone  over  every  year  for  the  past  15 
years;  long  lists  of  statistics  that  are  not 
related  to  anything  and,  therefore,  are  not 
capable  of  any  interpretation  but  mean,  essen- 
tially, that  the  municipalities  of  this  province 
are  getting  a  raw  deal. 

This  is  the  essential  thing.  Then  you  see 
the  cheap,  the  peurile  type  of  politics  which 
occupies  their  entire  thoughts.  Every  one  of 
them,  one  after  the  other,  had  to  deal  with 
what  was  being  done  in  the  county  of  Brant. 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  county  of 
Brant  is  being  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  every  other  municipality  in  this  prov- 
ince. And  what  is  happening  in  the  county 
of  Brant  is  totally  irrelevant,  except  in  this 
respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  shows  the  total 
incompetence  of  those  people  over  there  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  government.  They 
cannot  think  of  anything  except  the  pork 
barrel.  We  have  tremendous  problems  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  and  these 
guys  are  still  living  in  the  age  of  the  pork 
barrel. 

On  the  100th  anniversary  of  Confedera- 
tion, those  fellows  have  not  even  caught 
up  with  Confederation.  They  are  dealing 
with  problems  as  they  were  dealt  with  about 
1850— a  little  piece  of  pork  here  and  a  little 
piece  of  pork  there,  and  all  the  major  prob- 
lems  of  the  province  undealt  with. 
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This  is  what  has  been  revealed  completely 
by  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  to  date 
in  this   debate. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now,  insofar  as  the  Ministers 
who  have  spoken  had  any  consistent  line  of 
argument  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker— and  one  had 
to  really  study  and  consider  their  speeches 
very  carefully  to  see  any  underlying  theme 
at  all  in  them— but,  insofar  as  they  have  an 
underlying  theme,  it  was  this:  "We  have 
taken  over  and  are  continually  taking  over 
burdens  from  the  municipalities"— that  was 
the  essential  line,  if  there  was  any  line  of 
argument   at   all. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  proposi- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  What  in  practice  happened 
is  this,  that  the  government  over  its  23  or 
24  dreary  years  of  office  in  this  province,  has 
steadily  permitted  the  municipalities  to  be 
saddled  with  responsibilities  that  they  have 
no  business  undertaking.  They  should  never 
be  responsibilities  of  the  municipalities. 

That  is  what  the  government  has  done. 
Then  they  have  come  and  taken  off  part  of 
the  burden  that  they  have  improperly  per- 
mitted the  municipalities  to  be  saddled  with, 
and  have  said,  "See  what  generous  fellows 
we  are;  we  have  put  on  you  double  the 
burden  you  should  have;  we  have  taken  back 
15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent,  now  be  thankful 
to  us  for  our  generosity." 

The  particular  matters  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Welfare,  for  example,  was  talk- 
ing about  should  never  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipalities  at  any  time.  We 
have  had  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  Confedera- 
tion forward,  a  continuous  battle  to  get  over 
a  totally  antiquated  notion  that  municipalities 
should  be  responsible  for  welfare,  for  the 
maintenance  of  people  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  law  of  God  that  says  this 
responsibility  belongs  there,  and  it  should  not 
be  there;  it  never  should  have  been  on  the 
municipalities  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  gradually,  by  battling  for  the 
last  50  years,  got  the  higher  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  accept  some  responsibilities  in  this 
field— and  let  it  be  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  responsibility 
financially,  has  been  accepted  by  the  federal 
government,  not  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  so! 


Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about!  Take  old  age  pensions  by 
itself— over  $1  billion  for  old  age  security 
entirely  assumed  by  the  federal  government 
—now  that  is  more  than  half  of  the  total 
right  there. 

I  am  not  going  to  get  into  a  dispute  with 
the  Minister  about  who  carries  the  burden 
of  welfare,  but  there  is  no  question  at  all 
that  the  federal  government  carries  most  of 
it  and  it  took  40  years  of  battling  to  get  it 
to  accept  its  responsibilities. 

This  government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  those  battles;  it  just  took  what  came 
along.  At  any  rate,  we  still  have,  in  this 
province,  the  municipalities  with  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  welfare  than,  I  believe, 
in  any  other  province  in  the  whole  of  Canada 
—certainly  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  than  in 
most  provinces. 

There  are  some  provinces  where  the  muni- 
cipalities have  none,  but  I  admit  that  in 
most  provinces  they  have  some. 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  should 
not  have  any,  and  it  is  not  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  leave  them 
with  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  welfare,  when 
they  should  not  have  to  carry  any  of  it. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  we  can  no  longer  get  by 
with  the  sort  of  recitation  of  bits  and  pieces 
of  grants  that  we  have  had  once  again  this 
afternoon.  There  is  a  book,  this  thick,  de- 
scribing all  the  grant  programmes  that  the 
government  has  for  the  municipalities.  It 
has,  so  many  that  most  of  the  municipalities, 
except  for  those  with  very  large  staffs,  do 
not  know  half  the  time  what  they  are  entitled 
to.  You  see,  you  do  not  solve  the  problem 
by  a  little  grant  here,  a  little  grant  there, 
and  a  great  massive  confusion  of  grants. 

You  solve  the  problem  by  having  a  policy 
with  regard  to  municipal  government,  an 
overall  policy,  not  merely  to  grease  squeaky 
wheels  when  the  squeak  gets  very  loud  which 
is  the  sum  total  of  this  government's  policy. 
The  approach  of  the  province  should  be  to 
look  at  the  responsibilities  of  the  municipali- 
ties, decide  those  that  properly  belong  to  a 
level  of  government  with  an  extremely  nar- 
row tax  base  and  then  take  the  rest  of  the 
responsibilities  away  from  them.  That  would 
be  a  rational,  coherent  approach. 

There  has  not  been  the  slightest  evidence 
of  that  sort  of  approach  in  any  speech  made 
this  afternoon  or,  indeed,  in  any  statement 
made  by  any  spokesman  of  this  government 
in  all  the  time  I  have  been  here  and  for  a 
long  time   before   that.    What   is   happening 
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now  is  that  the  municipalities  are  getting  into 
a  position  where  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  operate. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer  made  a  big  fellow 
of  himself  when  he  presented  his  Budget, 
saying  that  there  will  be  no  increases  in 
taxation  this  year.  This  was  hardly  news. 
In  fact,  he  could  not  even  muster  much 
applause  from  his  own  supporters  when  he 
made  that  startling  announcement.  But  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  he  said  was  totally 
false;  he  was  quite  wrong  when  he  said  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  taxes  this  year. 
There  will  be  a  punishing  increase  in  taxes 
this  year,  but  the  municipalities  have  been 
made  the  goats;  they  are  going  to  have  to 
impose  this  increase. 

Everywhere  in  the  province  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  we  have  the  tragic 
picture  of  municipal  councils  sitting  down 
faced  with  an  impossible  burden  of  expendi- 
ture trying  to  consider  every  conceivable 
way  of  cutting  costs;  cutting  out  essential 
item  after  essential  item  in  their  Budgets. 
When  it  is  all  done,  they  are  still  going  to 
have  to  impose  increases  in  the  mill  rate  of 
7,  8,  10,  12,  15— heaven  knows  what,  but 
punishing  increases  in  the  mill  rate,  even 
after  cutting  out  a  great  many  services  that 
are  absolutely  essential. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  it 
is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  a  long  tradition  of  respect  for, 
and  obedience  to,  the  law— because  the  kind 
of  situation  that  this  government  has  created 
is  the  kind  of  situation  which,  in  a  more 
volatile  country,  would  lead  to  a  revolution. 
That  is  the  level  of  the  increase   in  taxes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  you  forced  it  upon 
the  farmers  by  ignoring  them  for  so  long  and 
pushing  them  around! 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  in  Ontario  can  take  heart  because  I 
anticipate  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  the  democratic 
version  of  a  revolution— which  is  to  throw 
this  bunch  out  at  the  polls! 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  that  is  all  they  merit! 

The  bankruptcy  of  policy  which  they  have 
shown  to  date,  their  total  failure  even  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  problem— these 
are  the  tragic  things.  It  is  not  that  they  have 
no  answers;  they  do  not  even  understand  the 
problem.  All  their  answers  so  far  have 
shown  that.   This  total  failure  merits  repudia- 


tion at  the  polls  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  is  exactly  what  they  will  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  essentially  this  resolution  is  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion. I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that, 
over  the  years,  this  group  has  called  attention, 
or  tried  to  call  attention,  to  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  of  the  burden  of  taxation  in 
Canada  and  in  Ontario  is  being  shifted  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor.  Our  representations 
along  that  line  in  the  past,  when  hon.  mem- 
bers bothered  to  listen  at  all,  were  usually 
greeted  by  derision  from  both  the  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.  I  am  happy  to  note  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Carter  commission  has  confirmed  our 
position  100  per  cent. 

The  Carter  commission  has  said  precisely 
what  we  have  said,  that  an  unduly  heavy 
burden  is  placed  on  the  poor  and  the  rela- 
tively poor.  Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Carter  commission  was  dealing  only  with  the 
federal  portion  of  the  tax  structure,  the  most 
progressive  portion,  and  even  in  the  most 
progressive  area  this  commission,  after  five 
years  of  study,  confirms  that  the  tax  system 
weighs  unduly  heavy  on  the  poor. 

When  we  come  down  from  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  federal  taxation  which  is  rela- 
tively progressive,  into  the  sales  tax  atmo- 
sphere of  the  provincial  level  and  down  into 
the  property  tax  atmosphere  of  the  munici- 
pality—the most  regressive  tax  of  all— then 
what  Carter  said  should  be  repeated  doubled 
in  spades.    He  did  not  "half-state"  the  case. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time  that 
we  started  to  reverse  that  trend,  and  the  most 
important  place  to  start  is  with  the  property 
tax,  the  most  regressive  tax.  We  have  to 
take  measures  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
property  tax.  I  am  not  going  through  our 
programme  again.  It  has  been  stated  by  my 
leader  this  afternoon,  and  I  have  stated  it 
myself  in  the  Budget  Debate.  We  believe 
that  municipalities  have  to  be  relieved  of 
some  of  their  responsibilities,  and  we  will  not 
accept  the  irresponsible  position  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  We  believe  that  new  sources 
of  revenue  should  be  found  to  cover  the  cost 
that  the  province  would  then  assume,  and  we 
believe  that  those  should  be  progressive 
sources  of  taxation.  We  have  put  forward 
our  proposals  and  we  repudiate  absolutely  any 
suggestion  that  there  should  be  any  increase 
in  the  sales  tax  which  is  just  about  as 
regressive   as  the  property   tax. 

We  have  put  forth  our  ideas  on  many 
occasions.  I  know  that  they  will  not  have 
cut  any  ice   with  the   government.     It   does 
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not  even  understand  the  problem  anyway, 
so  there  is  no  use  arguing  with  it,  so  I  am 
going  to  conclude  with  one  plea  only.  Even 
if  the  government  is  willing  to  do  nothing  in 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  wel- 
fare, education,  and  with  regard  to  resource 
taxation  and  so  on,  at  least  let  it  lift  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  old  age  pensioner. 
These  people  are  being  driven  to  the  wall. 
They  have  nowhere  to  go.  Their  incomes 
are  frozen  or  declining  and  their  taxes  are 
going  up.  It  is  criminal  that  we  should  impose 
this    increasing   burden    on   these    old   folks. 

I  made  the  proposal  in  the  Budget  debate, 
and  I  will  repeat  it— let  the  government  as  an 
interim  measure,  pending  everything  else, 
undertake  to  assume  the  education  portion 
of  the  property  tax  of  pensioners  up  to  a 
specified  limit— say  $150  a  year.  Let  it  at 
least  do  that  and  give  some  relief  to  the  old 
folks  who  are  now  being  driven  out  of  the 
homes  that  they  spent  all  their  lives  provid- 
ing. If  it  will  not  do  anything  else,  I  say 
let  it  do  that. 

Fundamentally,  I  say  to  the  government, 
this  is  important  enough  as  an  issue  that  it 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  the  people  on 
this  precise  issue.  I  suggest  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  due  to  speak  a  little  later, 
that  when  he  makes  his  speech  he  should 
announce  the  dissolution  of  this  House  and 
say  that  he  is  ready  to  go  to  the  people  on 
this  issue. 

I  know  he  will  not  because  he  is  afraid  to 
go  to  the  people  on  this  issue;  he  would  be 
massacred  and  his  whole  government  would 
be  massacred.  Let  them  call  the  election 
when  the  new  municipal  tax  bills  come  out. 
I  say  to  them  that  if  they  are  so  sure  of  their 
position,  then  let  them  just  have  the  new 
municipal  tax  bills  before  the  people  when 
they  go  to  the  polls. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  remarks  here  today,  and 
contrary  to  some  of  the  suggestions  that  have 
been  made  we  are  quite  prepared  to  hear 
good  suggestions  and  sensible  proposals.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  to  you  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woyld  welcome  them  and  with  few  excep- 
tions I  am  disappointed.  I  propose  to 
describe  a  few  possible  alternatives  which  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  said  would  be  required 
to  implement  the  proposals,  particularly  of 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  these  suggestions  frivolously,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  propose  to  use  them  for  compara- 
tive purposes  and  then  try  and  draw,  I 
hope,  sensible  conclusions  before  I  sit  down. 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  the 
proposal  to  increase  the  support  from  the 
government  to  the  cost  of  education,  shall  we 
say,  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  proposed  by 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition;  or  a  combina- 
tion of  proposals  that  might  be  implemented. 
When  I  say  that  I  am  not  proposing  these 
frivolously,  I  mean  just  that.  I  am  drawing 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  House  simply  to 
show  in  the  present  circumstances  how  it 
could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  4  per  cent  sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Just  listen.  There 
are  a  variety  of  ways.  Firstly,  of  course,  we 
could  contemplate  a  deletion  of,  or  reduction 
of,  certain  existing  programmes,  or  combina- 
tions of  programmes.  To  use  a  reference  to 
naked  statistics  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  made  reference  when  the  Minister 
of  Highways  spoke  a  few  moments  ago,  I 
would  say  that  if  we  were  to  consider  a  shift 
in  the  emphasis,  if  you  like,  as  to  how  the 
municipalities  are  assisted,  giving  emphasis 
to  education,  we  might  pick  up  about  one  half 
of  the  $330  million  that  would  be  required  to 
implement  it  by  wiping  out  entirely  the 
direct  aid  and  the  subsidy  programme  of  The 
Department  of  Highways.  I  simply  draw  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position as  one  example;  or  we  might  con- 
sider picking  up  closer  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  if  we  decided  to  forego  the  unconditional 
grant  programme  that  will  be  submitted  to 
the  House  when  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affaij-s  presents  his  estimate.  This  would  pro- 
vide another  $40  million. 

I  am  not  going  to  ramble  on  like  this.  Two 
illustrations  will  serve  the  purpose  I  think, 
because  we  can  make  any  number  of  combi- 
nations, or  single  proposals  that  will  accomp- 
hsh  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
proposes.  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  state  to 
the  House  that  total  assistance  to  munici- 
palities as  outlined  in  the  Budget  is  now  in 
excess  of  $1.1  bilHon. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  put  it  another  way. 
Provincial  subsidies  paid  to  municipalities 
and  local  boards  increased  at  three  and  a  half 
times  the  rate  of  corresponding  municipal  tax 
levies  in  the  period  1943  to  1965  and  in 
1965.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1965,  for  every  dollar  raised  by  municipal 
taxation— taxation  at  the  municipal  level— an 
additional  71  cents  was  provided  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  and  I  say  again  that  the 
comparison  between  1965  and  1943  is  71 
cents  to  18  cents  against  that  dollar  raised 
at  the  municipal  level. 
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There  are  some  other  ways  in  which  the 
proposals  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
could  be  implemented  and  I  will  place  on 
the  record  some  statistics  with  regard  to  dif- 
ferent rates  at  different  levels  of  taxation.  To 
do  it  all  in  one  lump  sum,  an  additional  16 
percentage  points  of  personal  income  tax 
would  accomphsh  approximately  the  amount 
required,  or,  an  additional  14  percentage 
points  of  corporation  income  tax.  This  would 
raise  corporation  income  tax  from  12  to  26 
per  cent.  And  by  the  way,  a  16  percentage 
point  increase  in  personal  income  tax  would 
raise  it  of  course  from  28  per  cent  to  44  per 
cent.  Or  we  could  add  four  percentage 
points  to  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  to  make 
it  nine  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  simple. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  that  might  be 
a  very  easy  way  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  Nixon  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Wintermeyer-Nixon. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Add  four  per  cent, 
make  it  nine  per  cent  instead  of  five  and  we 
would  about  pick  up  the  amount. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  high  are  you  going  to 
put  it  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Or,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  might  consider  an  additional  17  cents  of 
gasoline  tax  which  would  raise  the  gasoline 
tax  rate  from  16  cents  presently  to  33  cents 
per  gallon.  Or  we  might  consider  a  combina- 
tion of  things.  We  might  just  add  six  per- 
centage points  to  personal  income  tax,  five 
percentage  points  of  corporation  tax  and  one 
percentage  point  of  sales  tax. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  could  take  a  half  off. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

An  hon.  member:  Make  the  sales  tax  nine 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
only  place  these  figures  on  the  record  to  show 
how  it  can  be  done.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  mathe- 
matics if  the  government  is  to  pay  more  in 
one  form  of  assistance  to  municipalities— edu- 
cation as  has  been  proposed  —  something 
simply  must  give  in  another. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  substantial 
programmes  of  assistance  by  several  depart- 


ments, notably  highways,  welfare,  health, 
municipal  affairs  and  others.  Are  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  others  who  have  spoken 
proposing  either  of  the  alternatives  to  which 
I  have  referred?  Curtailment  of  one  or  more, 
or  a  combination  of  programmes  that  involve 
equally  important  areas  of  assistance  at  the 
municipal  level?  Or  is  it  proposed  that  these 
programmes  be  retained  and  a  combination 
of  the  tax  increases,  such  as  I  have  described, 
be  implemented?  Or  is  he  espousing  excessive 
use  of  the  credit  of  the  province?  I  might 
say  that  this  would  have  involved  a  deficit  of 
about  $500  million  this  year. 

Or,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  he  agree  with  us  that 
the  federal  government,  with  whom  he  has  a 
close  affiliation,  should  recognize  certain 
priorities  and  make  more  way  for  us  to  raise 
more  money  without  corresponding  tax  in- 
creases by  the  Ontario  government? 

I  am  not  much  of  a  mathematician,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  add 
up  two  plus  two  and  get  more  than  four. 
I  simply  make  that  clear  today,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  do  not  need  to  elaborate. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Neither,  I  suggest, 
can  the  Opposition  members  who  have 
spoken,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
member  for  York  South.  In  fairness  I  will 
say  at  least  he  had  some  proposals.  He  ad- 
vanced some  proposals  and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  that  some  of  them  are  receiving 
consideration  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  will  continue  to  receive  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  how  long? 

Hon.    Mr.   MacNaughton:    Well,   you   will 
have  to  take  me  at  my  word.    But  I  repeat, 
sir- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  right  direction 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  believe  it  is 
folly  at  this  point  in  time  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  a  report  that  can  be  expected  soon.  I  have 
already  announced  in  the  House  that  the 
Smith  committee  report  on  taxation  is  ex- 
pected in  May,  and  I  say  that  is  only  a  few 
short  weeks  to  go. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  will  be  the  middle 
of  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  I  suggest  that  it  is 
a  much  more  sensible  pursuit,  rather  than 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  recommendations  that 
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we  believe  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  recognizing  some  of  the  various 
things  that  have  been  discussed  in  this 
debate,  rather  than  to  move  into  the  single 
line  courses,  the  sweeping  suggestions  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  without  any 
supporting  detail  of  how  he  is  going  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  simply  say  baldly  that  he 
will  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  education. 
I  suggest,  sir,  that  that  is  taking  a  little  bit 
too  much  political  freedom. 
Now  may  I  say  this. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
permit  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well,  I  am  just 

about  through. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  just  wondered  if  he  felt  that 
way  in  1943,  when  his  previous  leader  did 
the  same  thing— and  this  government  has  not 
even  achieved  that  yet? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberals  are  going  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Promise  and  never  fulfil  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  May  I  suggest  this 
to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  before  I  sit 
down,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  is  easy  to  propose.  It 
is  a  little  more  diflBcult  to  dispose.  He  will 
have  to  take  my  word  for  that,  because 
frankly  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever  be  able 
to  prove  it  by  experience. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  sat  here  this  afternoon 
and  hstened  to  this  very  interesting  debate, 
it  is  quite  obvious  to  me  and  it  must  be  quite 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  listened  at  all, 
that  my  leader's  proposal  and  our  party's 
proposal  has  really  bothered,  not  only  the 
government,  but  also  this  small  group  here 
on  our  left.  They  have  spent  so  much  time 
declaiming  the  promise  that  has  been  made 
by  the  Liberal  Party,  as  a  promise  which  is 
a  part  of  our  platform,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  tenets  of  government  which  we  will 
bring  into  force  and  effect  when  we  take 
over— not  yet,  but  when  we  take  over— that 
it  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  effect  this  is 
having  on  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Let  me  say  this  just  to  begin.  I  am  not  at 
all  impressed  by  the  analysis  made  by  the 
hon,  member  for  York  South  as  to  the 
method  by  which  he  thinks  we  will  ac- 
complish this  end.    Nor   am  I   interested   in 


the  various  permutations  and  combinations 
and  split  percentage  points  reeled  off  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, as  to  how  he  thinks  we  will  accomplish 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  is  the  split 
percentage? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  is  a  pledge  made  by  the  Liberal  Party. 
It  is  an  honest  pledge  and  it  is  a  pledge  that 
we  intend  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  us  some  evidence. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  once  we 
move  over  to  the  other  side— and  we  will 
after  the  election  is  over— we  will  then  have 
at  our  hand  the  ability  to  examine  fully,  which 
we  have  not  got  just  now.  In  fact,  as  this 
session  goes  on,  it  is  more  and  more  obvious 
that  we  are  going  to  be  denied,  and  continue 
to  be  denied,  more  and  more  information. 
But  once  the  election  is  over,  we  will  have  at 
our  behest  full  reports  on  the  use  of  credit 
by  the  government  of  Ontario.  We  will  be 
able  to  get  into  what  we  believe  are  very 
substantial  evidences  of  waste,  extravagance, 
and  ineflBciency,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  will  be  able  to  plan  and  give  priorities 
to  various  government  methods  of  expendi- 
ture. We  will  be  able  to  review  old  and  new 
sources  of  revenue  and  I  say,  sir,  that  for  the 
charges— in  complete  answer  to  the  charges 
that  we  have  been  irresponsible— that  the 
irresponsibility  lies  on  those  who  set  up 
straw  men,  clothe  them  with  the  clothing  of 
the  Liberal  Party  and  then  say,  that  is 
irresponsible  because  this  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  what  have  you  got 
instead  of  the  straw  man? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  would  indeed  be  ir- 
responsible if  we  were  able  at  this  time  with 
our  lack  of  information,  with  our  lack  of  the 
responsibility,  to  be  able  to  spell  it  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  us  the  research 
money  you  have  got  and  we  will  give  you 
the  whole  programme,  fully  researched. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  orderl 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Repeat  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  all  right.  I  will  repeat 
the  original  premise,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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It  is  obvious,  from  the  hoo-ha-has  and  the 
cat-calls,  that  this  is  the  responsible  attitude. 
I  say,  sir,  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  pledge 
this  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  we  will 
honour  this  pledge  when  we  are  elected. 

Let  me  deal  with  the  second  point,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the  members 
on  the  Treasury  benches  to  stand  up  one 
after  another,  as  they  did  this  afternoon,  the 
same  as  they  did  in  the  debate— you  may 
remember,  sir,  you  were  here  when  we  had 
the  debate  about  Elliot  Lake  and  each  one 
of  them  stood  up  and  said:  "I  have  got  ump- 
teen million  dollars  for  a  park  and  a  few 
more  million  dollars  for  a  jail,  and  another 
few  million  dollars  for  a  hospital—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  you  did  not  get  into  it. 
I  am  sorry,  if  I  have  wronged  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health;  I  withdraw  that.  But  there  was 
quite  a  parade  that  afternoon.  Six  or  eight 
of  them  stood  up,  the  same  as  they  have 
done  this  afternoon  and  read  off  amazing 
figures  out  of  their  budgets  and  this  was  what 
they  were  going  to  do. 

The  provincial  Minister  Public  Welfare 
was  talking  about  donations.  The  Minister  of 
Highways  was  talking  as  though  charity  just 
<lripped  from  his  hands.  Whose  money  is  he 
talking  about?  He  is  talking  about  the  money 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
5ome  $2-billion-odd  that  is  collected  and  has 
to  be  expended  properly  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Ontario- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  to  say,  sir,  that  they  are 
generous,  because  in  Brant  county  they  gave 
"X"  dollars  for  this  or  "Y"  dollars  for  that 
makes  absolutely  no  sense.  They  have  respon- 
sibilities, but  they  have  not  properly  dis- 
charged their  responsibilities. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  The  Minister  of 
Pubhc  Welfare  talked  about  blinkers.  Has  he 
not  seen  the  papers?  Does  he  not  listen  to 
people  in  his  own  riding?  Well,  if  he  walks 
up  Palmerston,  Euclid  and  Lennox  and  Mer- 
rick and  all  those  streets— I  know  them  just 
as  well  as  the  Minister- has  he  not  seen  the 
increase  in  tax  burden?  Has  he  not  talked  to 
people  who  are  having  difficulty  holding  on 
to  their  homes?  And  does  this  not  get  the 
message  to  him  that  tliere  are  problems  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  because  of  increas- 
ing municipal  taxes?  Does  he  not  read  about 
the  problems  that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
council  are  having  in  facing  the  requests,  the 
sincere  requests  of  the  Metropohtan  Toronto 


school  board  for  $151  million  for  capital  costs 
to  build  new  schools? 

Does  he  not  worry  about  whether  or  not 
the  children  who  live  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto are  going  to  have  a  school  roof  over 
their  head?  Has  he  not  seen  the  problems 
that  are  being  faced  by  the  demands  of 
teachers  for  new  salaries?  Did  he  not  read  in 
the  paper  this  afternoon,  the  threat  by  several 
of  the  groups  of  teachers  of  the  local  boards 
that,  unless  they  can  get  some  means  of 
salary  increase,  they  are  going  on  strike? 
Whose  fault  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  municipalities  who 
say,  "We  just  cannot  levy  that  much  more 
of  a  new  increase  in  taxes;  we  just  cannot 
do  it!"  Where,  then,  can  we  go?  We,  the 
municipal  governments  are  creatures  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  have  to  provide 
schools,  we  have  to  provide  roads,  sewers, 
water  and  parks,  welfare  and  administration 
of  justice— and  we  are  not  getting  the  help 
that  we  need  from  the  province  of  Ontario 
to  keep  our  tax  rate  down.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  me,  sir,  to  suggest  that  the 
present  help  is  moved  from  "X"  dollars  to 
"Y"  dollars;  or  to  suggest  that  this  is  mean- 
ingful, unless  it  enables  the  municipalities 
to  keep  the  tax  rate  down. 

The  municipalities  cannot  keep  the  tax 
rate  down.  This  is  what  this  debate  is  about, 
this  is  what  all  the  worry  is  about.  This  is 
why  poor  Harry  Holgate  is  unable  to  face 
another  increase  in  taxes  and  is  going  to  be 
unable  to  keep  his  home.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  this  housing  crisis 
because  the  municipalities  are  unable,  com- 
pletely unable,  to  allow  new  development 
because  they  cannot  finance  the  services  that 
new  development  demands.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  can  we  turn? 

The  point  simply  is  this:  It  makes  no  an- 
swer at  all  to  hear  these  Ministers  rise,  one 
after  another,  as  the  string  is  pulled  and  say, 
"We  will  spend  'X'  million  dollars  instead  of 
three-quarters  of  'X'  million  dollars,  the  year 
before."  Whatever  they  have  spent,  whatever 
they  have  allocated  has  had  no  effect  what- 
soever in  allowing  the  municipalities  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities. 

Why  is  it  the  cry  of  the  president  of  the 
mayors  and  reeves  association  that  we  need 
more  money?  Why  is  it  the  cry  of  every 
municipal  official  today— you  can  go  through 
them  and  it  does  not  matter  what  section  of 
the  province  you  want  to  talk  about,  from  the 
head  of  the  lakes  down  to  Cornwall,  from 
Kenora  up  to  Moosonee— the  story  is  exactly 
the  same. 
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There  just  is  not  enough  money  coming 
from  this  government  to  the  municipahties  to 
allow  the  municipahties  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  point  in  the  govern- 
ment saying,  "We  spent  this  much  money,"  or 
in  the  Provincial  Treasurer  getting  up  and  say- 
ing, "If  you  are  going  to  do  this,  it  means  you 
are  going  to  do  *A'  and  *B'  and  add  *X'  per 
cent  on  here  and  'Y'  per  cent  on  there."  Or 
the  socialists  setting  up  these  straw  men  and 
then  knocking  them  down. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  This  government 
has  refused  to  accept  its  responsibility.  The 
situation  has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 
We  as  a  party,  and  as  a  responsible  party, 
pledge  responsibly  that  we  will  undertake,  as 
a  term  of  our  being  elected  to  office,  that  we 
will  do  something  about  this  and  we  will  do 
it  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Responsibly  we  say  we  are  not  going  to 
spell  it  out  in  facts  and  figures  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  we  will  do  it  once  we  get  into 
office. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  I 
have  often  noticed,  particularly  in  this  House, 
that  when  the  cat  calls  get  the  loudest  and 
they  come  from  the  noisiest  section  of  the 
House,  obviously  the  speeches  are  getting  to 
the  people  who  are  making  the  loud  noises. 

Therefore,  sir,  I  say  that  this  resolution  that 
is  here  should  have  the  support  of  every 
member  of  this  House.  If  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  serious  at  all  in  doing  something  to 
protect  the  individual  homeowner;  to  allow 
the  municipalities  to  carry  on  their  business 
in  a  proper  manner;  to  admit  that  they  have 
failed  in  their  undertakings  today,  and  that 
this  is  what  brought  about  the  crisis,  then  this 
motion  will  be  supported.  I  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  big  void  to  fill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily 
concur  with  that  comment  of  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party.  There  is  a  void 
of  enormous  proportions  to  fill  in  this  debate. 
I  believe  in  taking  advice  where  I  can  get  it 
but  I  did  not  get  much  that  I  consider  to  be 
of  any  value  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Especially  not  from  the  Prime 
Minister's  own  front  benches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  a  truly  large  void 
that  we  have  in  this  particular  problem  which 
we  face   in   our  province  today.    I   do   not 


intend  to  go  over  the  various  shifts  that  have 
occurred  in  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  over 
the  years  in  regard  to  this  whole  problem. 
I  was  very  interested  to  note  that  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  had  dealt  really  with  only 
one  portion  of  the  problem,  as  I  see  it,  that 
faces  us  in  the  whole  field  of  municipal 
financing. 

He  confined  his  remarks  pretty  completely 
to  the  field  of  education  and,  of  course,  that 
is  only,  in  my  opinion,  one  facet  of  the  total 
problem  that  we  face  in  the  whole  question 
of  taxation.  I  would  suggest  to  this  House 
that  this  is  a  national  problem.  It  is  not  a 
problem  that  is  limited  to  our  municipalities; 
it  is  not  a  problem  that  is  hmited  to  our 
provincial  governments;  it  is  a  problem  that 
involves  all  three  levels  of  government  and 
I  propose  to  develop  this  theme  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
regard  to  this  hoary  old  chestnut  about  some 
promise  made  back  in  1943,  by  the  leader  of 
the  government  twice  or  three  times  re- 
moved from  me,  it  is  just  completely  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  about  50  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education  in  this  province  in 
1943,  and  the  cost  of  education  in  this 
present  year  of  1967. 

Because  at  that  time,  just  as  a  very  small 
example,  we  had,  I  beheve,  three  universities 
which  were  not  receiving  any  support 
whatsoever  from  this  government.  They 
were  receiving,  of  course,  no  support  from 
the  federal  government  and,  of  course,  none 
from  \he  municipality. 

We  now  have  17  or  18  universities  which 
are  receiving  support  from  this  government. 
None  of  this,  of  course,  is  counted  into  these 
costs  we  are  discussing  today;  none  of  the 
cost  of  postsecondary  education. 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  higher  educa- 
tion the  cost  of  our  institutes  of  science 
and  technology,  junior  college  programmes, 
is  being  borne  entirely  by  this  government. 

To  try  and  compare  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  education  in  1943  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  education  in  this  province  in 
1967,  is  a  complete  exercise  in  futility.  That 
is  my  opinion. 

It  constitutes  a  real  and  proper  red  her- 
ring as  far  as  this  resolution  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  fellows  always  want  to 
talk  about  Hepburn;  why  do  you  not  want  to 
talk  about  Drew? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
talk  about  Drew;  I  am  quite  prepared  to  talk 
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about  him,  but  I  do  not  want— in  any  event, 
I  will  not  refer,  as  I  thought  I  might  at  one 
stage,  to  the  contribution  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Woodbine  to  this  debate,  which  I 
thought  was  something  less  than  constructive. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  resolution,  as  presented  by 
the  Opposition,  is  more  concerned  with  an 
election  that  they  seem  to  be  doing  their 
best  to  arrange— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  always  the  refuge  of 
the  cheap  politician. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  there  is  the  cheap 
politician,  if  I  ever  heard  one. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  deal  with 
this  on  its  merits  instead  of  talking  about 
the  motives  of  the  Opposition? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  can  only  say  that 
this  debate  was  filled  with  vacuums— as  the 
hon.  member's  leader  said  when  I  rose  to 
speak,  but  it  really  did  not  start  to  degener- 
ate until  the  member  for  Woodbine  got  on 
his  feet.  He  has  a  complete  obsession  with 
pork  barrels  and  with  the  idea  that  everyone 
in  the  world  is  dishonest  except  the  members 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  greatest  compli- 
ment that  has  ever  been  paid  to  me  in  this 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  just  simply  find  that 
a  little  difiBcult  to  accept. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  creeps  into  every 
speech  the  hon.  member  makes.  As  I  pointed 
out,  his  leader  used  to  do  this  job,  but  that 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  yes,  the  old  personal 
smear,  the  Tory  smear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  this  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine: if  he  will  cease  his  rude  interjections, 
I  will  not  mention  his  contribution  to  the 
debate  again,  while  I  am  speaking,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  hardly  fair  and  honest 
to  this  House,  or  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 


ince, for  any  party  here  to  present  such  a 
situation  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
pointed  out,  the  Opposition  said  they  were 
going  to  pay  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation over  a  period  of  years. 

We  do  not  know  what  that  period  of  years 
is  and,  I  suggest  to  you,  that  they  have 
put  this  proposition  forward,  taken  this 
occasion  for  this  very  important  amendment, 
which  amounts  to  a  vote  of  censure  for  the 
government,  and  presented  absolutely  no 
alternative.  They  have  presented  nothing 
positive. 

They  said,  "This  we  will  do— perhaps,  may- 
be—sometime over  some  indefinite  period  of 
time,"  and  no  statement  as  to  what  form, 
because  they  know— and  you  cannot  fool  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  you  need  not  try— 
because  they  know  if  they  do  not  pay  it  on 
their  real  estate  tax,  they  will  pay  it  some 
place  else. 

Either  that  or  you  will  have  to  borrow  it. 
You  either  stop  spending,  or  you  increase 
taxes,  or  you  borrow. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  want  to  pay  it  fairly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  want  to  pay  it 
fairly?  Well,  what  is  your  fair  system?  We 
do  not  know  what  it  is  and  we  have  no 
opportunity  to  judge.  If  you  have  any  good 
ideas,  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  them 
because  if  they  have  merit  I  would  be  quite 
happy  to  accept  them.  I  am  searching  for 
means  myself  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  peculiar 
thing  for  the  official  Opposition  to  take  this 
first  opportunity  they  have  had  in  many  years 
to  move  such  a  motion  as  this— because  as  the 
hon.  member  said  when  he  started  his 
speech,  this  procedure  fell  out  of  use  some 
years  ago. 

His  predecessor  signed  a  report  suggesting 
that  it  be  taken  out  of  use,  but  this  govern- 
ment, in  its  great  respect  for  this  House,  and 
the  democratic  traditions  of  the  House,  agreed 
to  replace  it,  even  though  the  leader  of  the 
hon.  member  agreed  to  remove  it.  But  he 
takes  this  very  important  occasion- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  simply  saying  that 
your  predecessor  wanted  this  procedure,  we 
are  following  today,  removed  from  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Which  predecessor  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson).  He  signed  a 
report  and  recommended  that  the  procedure 
we  are  following  not  be  used. 
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Mr.  Nixon:  Does  the  Prime  Minister  regret 
bringing  it  back? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Not  a  bit.  I  am  just 
saying  that  we  were  delighted  to,  even 
though  you  did  not  want  it.  You  have  missed, 
and  you  have  not  given,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient weight  to  the  importance  of  this  time 
when  you  get  up  and  do  nothing  but  criti- 
cize what  the  government  has  done  and  oifer 
no   alternative  whatsoever. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  is  none  of  my  concern 
what  you  say  to  the  people  of  this  province  at 
any  time;  that  is  entirely  your  affair,  but 
I  am  just  going  to  suggest  to  you,  do  not 
try  to  fool  them  because  they  will  not  be 
fooled.  They  will  know  it  has  to  come  from 
somewhere. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  They  will  know  that 
you  cannot  say,  "We  will  pay  80  per  cent, 
but  we  will  not  tell  you  where  we  will  get 
the  money",  because  they  know  that  it  is 
going  to  come  from  them  some  time  anyway. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  That  is 
darn  decent  of  you  to  be  so  concerned  about 
us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  my  concern  ceases 
right  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  are  getting  "Nixonitis", 
John. 

An  hon.  member:   Cool  it.  Cool  it,   Rossi 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  deal  with  the  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem which  have  been  mentioned  at  great 
length,  namely,  the  whole  financing  of  our 
•educational  system  in  the  province.  I  think 
the  Minister  of  Education  posed  some  pretty 
good  answers  which  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  met  by  subsequent  speakers  from 
either  party  in  the  Opposition.  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  the  broader  principle  that  is 
involved  in  this  problem. 

I  would  say  first,  that  the  problem  that 
faces  our  municipalities  is  not  one  that  can 
simply  be  solved  by  the  production  of  more 
money;  not  the  production  of  more  money 
by  this  government,  not  the  production  of 
more  money  by  the  federal  government,  not 
the  production  of  more  money  by  the  munici- 
pal governments  themselves. 

We  are  in  a  situation,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  and  in  the  municipalities,  of  going 
through  a  very  agonizing  process  of  estabfish- 


ing  priorities  in  spending.  This  is  very  diffi- 
cult, whether  one  has  to  do  it  in  one's  per- 
sonal life,  or  whether  a  government  has  to 
do  it  on  behalf  of  the  people  that  it  repre- 
sents. 

We  simply  need  more  money  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  programmes  advanced  by  dif- 
ferent areas  of  interest.  We  simply  need 
more  money  if  we  are  to  do  everything  that 
everyone  really  wants  to  do. 

But  we  must  look  at  where  the  money  is 
going  to  come  from.  If  we  are  simply  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  give  education  a  greater 
priority,  for  instance,  than  the  construction 
of  highways;  or  if  we  are  going  to  give  edu- 
cation a  greater  priority  than  we  give  to 
health  or  to  welfare;  or  if  we  are  going  to 
attempt  to  tax  in  such  a  broad  way  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  give  all  these  pro- 
grammes equal  priority  and  do  the  maximmn 
that  everyone  asks  to  be  done  in  each  area 
of  spending.  I  suggest  that  this  is  impossible. 
That  is  why  I  say  that  the  answer  is  not 
simply  the  production  of  more  money,  because 
we  must  go  beyond  that  and  look  at  the 
whole  basic  tax  structure.  We  also  must  look 
at  the  whole  basic  expenditure  structure  of 
our  governments  and,  indeed,  as  far  as 
expenditures  are  concerned,  at  all  three  levels. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  what  the  various  Ministers  had  to  say 
concerning  the  areas  of  assistance  in  which 
we  are  taking  action  for  the  municipal  gov- 
ernments at  the  present  time.  Certainly  we 
do  not  do  this  as  a  matter  of  handouts,  as 
ha§  been  attempted  to  be  established  by 
Opposition  speakers  but— 

Mr.  Singer:  Out  of  the  mouths  of  your  own 
Ministers;  they  condemn  you. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  the  one  who  intro- 
duced the  term  "handouts". 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  understand  that 
last  remark  but  perhaps  I  was  not  intended 
to.  In  any  event,  I  will  go  back  to  this  sug- 
gestion I  made  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
national  problem— a  problem  that  was  recog- 
nized by  this  government  quite  a  few  years 
ago.  It  was  recognized  also  by  the  federal 
government. 

It  was  recognition  of  the  problem  that  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Carter  commis- 
sion. The  Carter  commission  was  established 
some  five  years  ago  and  it  was  this  govern- 
ment that  established  the  Smith  commission 
in  1963. 

I  will  tell  you  quite  frankly,  at  the  time 
that  committee  was  established  its  purpose 
was  simply  to  complement  the  study  that  was 
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being  done  for  the  federal  government  by 
the  Carter  Royal  commission. 

In  1963  we  recognized  that  we  were  head- 
ing into  periods  of  great  difficulty  in  doing 
the  financing  that  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
at  both  levels  of  tax-raising  and  tax-spending 
that  concern  us  particularly— namely,  our  own 
level  provincially  and  that  of  the  municipali- 
ties. The  same  problem  was  recognized  by 
the  federal  government  and  I  might  say  that 
it  was  a  Conservative  government  in  Ottawa 
that  recognized  it  at  that  time  too. 

When  the  Carter  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, if  you  read  the  terms  of  reference 
of  that  committee,  you  will  find  that  there 
was  nothing  in  its  terms  of  reference  that 
brought  it  into  the  provincial  field  or  the 
municipal  field  at  all.  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  this  is  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of 
the  Carter  commission  report  as  it  is  today, 
and  as  it  lies  before  us.  It  simply  does  not 
deal  with  the  area  that  is  the  largest  problem 
for  this  province  and  for  the  municipalities 
of  this  province— and,  I  think,  for  all  the 
other  provinces  and  their  municipalities  as 
well. 

All  right!  That  is  a  fact  of  life.  That  is 
what  the  Carter  commission  was  set  up  to  do. 
In  1963  we  appointed  the  Smith  committee 
to  deal  with  and  to  investigate  the  taxation 
and  the  revenue  systems  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  of  the  school  boards,  and  of  our 
municipahties,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  within  the  constitutional  limitations 
existing,  and  having  regard  to  present  and 
potential  financial  requirements,  such  tax 
and  revenue  system  is  as  simple,  clear,  equit- 
able, efficient,  adequate  and  conducive  to 
sound  growth  of  the  provinces  as  can  be 
devised. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  was  the  date  of  the 
appointment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  date  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  February  26,  1963.  I  have  just 
quoted  from  the  terms  of  reference  of  that 
committee. 

Therefore,  to  say  that  this  government  has 
not  been  aware  of  this  problem  of  course  is 
utter  nonsense,  because  we  were  aware  of  it 
in  1963  and  took  steps  to  find  a  logical 
answer  to  it.  I  would  say  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  us— it  never  occurred  to  me— that  in 
1967  I  would  be  standing  in  my  place  here 
without  that  report  in  hand,  any  more  than 
it  occurred  to  the  federal  government  that  it 
would  take  five  years  for  the  Carter  com- 
mission to  produce  its  report.  But,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  concerning  complexities, 


these  two,  the  commission  and  the  committee, 
ran  into  matters  which  were  not  anticipated, 
and  perhaps  could  never  have  been  antici- 
pated in  the  beginning.  It  simply  has  taken 
a  very  long  time  to  work  these  things  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  they  ended  up  with— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  A  dollar  is  a  dollar. 
There  is  infinite  simplicity  within  the  five 
words,  but  when  you  wade  through  the  rest 
of  the  report,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  the 
fact  that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  180-page  summary- 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Pardon?  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  given  no  consideration  to  this,  but  if 
the  members  of  the  House  are  interested  in  it 
we  will  find  some  means  of  putting  it  in  their 
hands.  I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  a  good 
idea. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  it  from  the  Bank  of 
Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Bank  of  Canada  would  let  us 
run  off  a  few  on  our  own  mimeographing 
machine  but  we  will  check  into  that  and  see 
what  can  be  done. 

However,  I  really  think  that  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  member  of  this  House 
who  wants  it  because  it  is  going  to  have  a 
very  deep  effect  on  the  fiscal  policy  and 
arrangements  of  this  province  in  the  years 
that  lie  ahead.  In  any  event,  that  is  the 
background  of  the  Carter  commission  and  the 
Smith  committee  report.  Certainly,  as  I  say, 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  it  might  have  appeared. 
The  two  reports  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
together  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  if  were  to  start  some  im- 
mediate tinkering  with  our  tax  system  at  this 
stage.  I  do  not  like  to  make  promises  and  I 
try  not  to,  and  I  do  not  think  I  do  make 
very  many.  But  I  might  offer  an  opinion  that 
if  given  the  opportunity  I  would  think  that 
three  years  from  now  we  will  have  very 
many  major  changes  in  our  tax  structure  in 
this  country  and  in  this  province,  and  I  think 
that  this  will  flow  directly  from  three  things: 

It  will  flow  from  the  Carter  commission 
report;  it  will  flow  from  the  Smith  committee 
report  and  it  will  flow  from  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ment that  perforce  must  be  made  between 
the  federal  and  the  provincial  governments.  I 
would  just  refresh  all  your  memories  to  the 
fact  that  the  present,  I  do  not  call  it  an  agree- 
ment, but  I  will  call  it  an  arrangement,  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  the  prov- 
inces, because  it  was  agreed  to  only  by  the 
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federal  government  and  we  had  no  choice  as  I 
said  at  the  time.  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  those  arrangements  will 
only  be  in  ejffect  for  a  two-year  period,  not 
the  usual  five-year  period.  They  were  put  into 
effect  for  a  two-year  period  only  because  it 
was  anticipated  that  those  arrangements 
would  not  stand  up  under  examination  after 
the  Carter  report  was  produced.  So  we  have 
functioning  in  the  area  of  this  problem  with 
which  we  are  dealing  this  afternoon,  the 
three  elements  that  I  mentioned,  the  Carter 
report,  the  Smith  committee  report  and  the 
whole  problem  of  federal-provincial  relation- 
ships in  the  fiscal  field.  I  would  say  to  you 
that  to  come  forward  at  this  stage  and  say 
you  are  going  to  accept  any  fixed  percentage 
of  any  cost  of  any  municipality  is  simply,  well 
you  may  feel  it  is  an  advantageous  thing  to 
say,  but  I  think  it  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
planned  programme  of  tax  revision  that  this 
(government    instituted    in    1963. 

The  various  Ministers  have  pointed  out 
how  we  have  increased  our  grants  to  assist 
the  municipalities  in  the  intervening  period 
and  the  figures  are  there.  Decry  them  if  you 
will,  but  they  are  there,  and  it  is  what  this 
government  has  done.  If  I  had  any  under- 
taking to  make  to  the  people  of  this  province, 
it  would  simply  be  that  I  would  undertake  to 
take  the  Smith  report  and  take  the  Carter 
commission  report  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
federal  government  as  we  are  in  the  discus- 
sions whicli  are  completely  inevitable,  and 
put  these  two  together  and  from  this  let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  achieve  our  original 
objective  which  we  set  up  in  1963— that  is  a 
rational  tax  system  for  this  province,  which 
will  do  the  things  set  out  in  the  terms  of 
reference  which  I  have  quoted  to  you  when 
the  Smith  committee  was  set  up. 

So  far  as  the  Carter  commission  report  is 
concerned,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I  might 
just  simply  say  that  while  it  is,  as  has  been 
said,  full  of  all  the  trite  phrases,  it  is  a 
monumental  work  and  reveals  a  great  deal  of 
research.  There  are  certain  real  gaps  in  it 
as  far  as  the  province  of  Ontario  is  concerned. 
The  first  of  these  of  course  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  that  is  that  it  does  not  deal  in 
any  way  with  the  problems  of  the  municipali- 
ties. 

Second,  and  I  think  this  is  a  glaring  gap  in 
the  report,  and  I  do  not  necessarily  blame 
the  commission  because  I  rather  doubt  that 
their  terms  of  reference  were  broad  enough  to 
cover  it,  they  simply  say:  "Of  course  this 
will  involve  a  great  deal  of  federal-provincial 
relationships  but  that  is  not  our  problem."  I 
can  suggest  to  this  House  that  it  will  inevit- 


ably and  eventually  be  the  biggest  problem 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Carter  report 
because  it  is  going  to  require  a  very  high 
degree  of  cooperation  between  all  provinces. 
There  will  have  to  be  arrangements  made,  I 
presume,  which  will  be  suitable  to  all  prov- 
inces, because  while  it  is  very  simple  to  say: 
"Well  the  federal  government  will  take  over 
corporation  tax  and  personal  income  tax"  in 
fact  these  happen  to  be  the  constitutional 
fields  of  taxation  of  the  province.  For  us  to 
surrender  them  in  full  and  to  get  out  of  them, 
as  is  suggested,  is  a  matter  that  would  have 
to  be,  of  course,  examined  very  carefully  by 
any  province  that  chose  to  do  it. 

I  would  say,  too,  that  the  Carter  commis- 
sion report  does  not  deal  in  any  way  with  our 
problems  of  expenditure. 

If  you  read  that  report  carefully,  you  will 
find  that  it  deals  only  with  the  raising  of 
money;  it  does  not  help  us  in  this  agonizing 
situation  that  we  are  going  through  in  this 
province  where  every  spending  body  is  having 
to  establish  priority. 

And  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  such  a  bad  idea 
that  we  are  having  a  little  soul-searching  at 
the  municipal  level,  to  be  quite  frank  with 
you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  idea  if  the 
metropolitan  school  board  goes  in  with  a 
proposed  budget  of  $151  miUion  and  is  met 
with  a  statement  that  they  can  only  spend 
$50  million.  There  will  be  some  juggling 
back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  Prime  Minister  think 
portable  classrooms  are  a  good  thing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  think  portable 
classrooms  are  a  good  thing,  but  I  see  a  great 
many  of  them  doing  a  satisfactory  job.  The 
present  Minister  of  Education  took  classes  in 
a  boiler  room  in  the  postwar  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Let  us  go  back  to  the  little 
red  schoolhouse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  When  we  have  an 
emergency  situation,  let  us  deal  with  it,  but 
let  us  not  always  attempt  to  do  everything 
100  per  cent.  We  can  educate  children.  All 
I  say  is,  we  have  this  problem  of  priorities, 
we  have  to  get  the  task  done  and  it  is  not  a 
bad  idea  if  we  are  all  forced  into  a  position 
of  examining  our  expenditures. 

I  can  assure  you  that  is  exactly  what  this 
government  did  when  it  came  back  from  the 
last  federal-provincial  conference.  I  am  back 
to  my  point  that  the  Carter  commission  report 
does  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  question 
of  expenditures,  priorities,  or  who  is  carrying 
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the  greatest  weight,  this  was  all  done  and 
examined  by  the  tax  structure  committee 
which  was  set  up  in  Quebec  City  in  April, 
1964.  Its  recommendations  were  tossed 
aside  by  the  federal  government  after  "X" 
number  of  years  of  work. 

If  we  could  put  together  the  work  of  the 
tax  structure  committee  in  the  field,  in  its 
examination  of  governmental  expenditures, 
with  what  the  Carter  commission  report 
and  perhaps  the  Smith  report  will  tell 
us  about  raising  money,  then  bring  into 
the  total  picture  the  position  of  the  munici- 
palities vis-a-vis  raising  money  and  expendi- 
tures, then  I  would  suggest  to  this  House 
that  we  may  get  down  to  what  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  production  of  a  logical,  national 
tax  system  for  our  country  that  will  reach 
through  all  three  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Meanwhile,  you  let  this  rotten 
system  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  suggest  this  government  and  this 
administration  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  municipalities.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
their  problems  and  we  are  sympathetic  to 
them,  but  I  do  think  the  solution  to  this 
problem  is  not  just  simply  to  say,  "Get  some 
more  money  and  give  it  to  the  municipalities". 
If  you  do  that,  you  will  never  have  any 
priorities.  What  the  hon.  member  is  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  municipalities  will  just 
automatically  decide  what  they  want,  come 
to  this  government,  and  get  a  blank  cheque 
to  do  it.    Well,  this  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  it  is  a  little  distance 
from  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  the  member  is 
giving  us  no  picture  whatsoever  of  how  he 
proposes  to  implement  his  proposition. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going 
to  wait  until  we  get  the  Smith  report;  we 
are  going  to  examine  the  Smith  report,  and 
use  it  as  a  basis,  together  with  the  Carter 
commission  report,  together  with  the  arrange- 
ments we  can  make  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  will  inevitably  be  brought  about 
in  the  future— and  out  of  this  we  are  going 
to  nationalize  the  tax  system  of  this  province. 
That  is  our  position,  and  the  position  of  this 
government. 

Mr.   Bryden:    Same   old   procrastinations. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  And  when  these  studies 
are  complete  and  available,  this  is  what  we 
will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that,  under  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  this  particular  debate  my  time 
is  at  an  end. 

Mr.   Bryden:    Fifteen  minutes   over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Undoubtedly  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  resume  the  discussion 
of  many  of  these  matters  in  the  Budget 
Debate  and  I  hope  they  will  receive  a  full 
and  complete  discussion  at  that  time.  In  the 
meantime,  I  would  suggest  that  you  see  the 
error  of  your  ways  and  that  you  appreciate, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  to  you,  the  fallacy  of 
your  position,  and  do  not  support  this  amend- 
ment, because  really  it  just  does  not  make 
much  sense  in  the  hght  of  what  is  going  on 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Nixon  moves  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  words: 

but  this  House  views  with  great  concern 
the  rising  cost  of  municipal  government, 
and,  particularly,  the  intolerable  burden 
of  the  cost  of  education  among  ratepayers 
in  Ontario,  and  this  House  deplores  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  take  steps  to 
alleviate  the  situation  and  lessen  the  finan- 
cial burden  upon  the  citizens  of  Ontario  at 
the  municipal  level. 
All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  will 
please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  will  please   say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Nixon,  which  was  negatived 
on  the  following  division: 

AYES  NAYS 

Braithwaite  Allan 

Bryden  Apps 

Bukator  Auld 

Davison  Bales 

Freeman  Boyer 

Gaunt  Brunelle 

Gisborn  Butler 

Lewis  Garruthers 

(Scarborough  West)  Cass 

MacDonald  Connell 

Newman  Davis 

Nixon  Demers 
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AYES 


NAYS 


Oliver 

Downer 

Paterson 

Dymond 

Racine 

Edwards 

Reaume 

Ewen 

Renwick 

Gomme 

Singer 

Grossman 

Smith 

Harris 

Sopha 

Haskett 

Trotter 

Henderson 

Whicher 

Hodgson  (Victoria) 

Worton 

Johnston  (Parry  Sound) 

Young-23. 

Johnston  (Carleton) 

Kerr 

Knox 

Lawrence  (St.  George) 

Lewis  (Humber) 

MacNaughton 

Momingstar 

McNeil 

Noden 

Peck 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 

Reilly 

Robarts 

Root 

Rowe 

Rowntree 

Simonett 

AYES  NAYS 

Spooner 

Stewart 

Walker 

Wardrope 

Welch 

Wells 

White 

Whitney 

Wishart 

Yakabuski 

Yaremko— 51. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  23;  the  "nays"  51. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  main  motion 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
supply,  will  please  say  "aye".  All  those  op- 
posed, will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

I   declare  the  main  motion  carried. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock  1  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  and  we  will  resume  at  8  p.m. 

The  House  took  recess  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  calling  on  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale,  I  know  the  members  of 
the  House  would  like  me  to  say  a  word  of 
welcome  to  the  visitors  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
—members  and  officers  from  the  Parkdale 
Conservative  association. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued) 

Mr.  J.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  resuming,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Wishart),  I  comment,  first  of  all,  by  way  of 
a  brief  review  that  on  Friday  last  I  covered 
the  question  of  the  lack  of  an  annual  report, 
which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  have  an 
intelligent  discussion  about  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  covered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  backlog  of  work  in  the  field  of 
law  reform  which  has  resulted  in  the  over- 
burden on  the  Ontario  law  reform  commis- 
sion, and  suggested  at  least  one  item  of  that 
reform  commission's  burden  of  work  would 
be  removed  from  the  commission  by  extract- 
ing The  Personal  Property  Security  Act  and 
passing  it  through  this  Legislature  and  getting 
it  to  the  point  where  it  will  replace  the 
archaic  system  that  we  have  in  that  field  of 
commercial  law. 

I  also  touched  upon  the  need  for  proper 
statistical  information  about  the  functioning 
■of  the  courts  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario  and  the  presentation  of  it  by  methods 
of  statistics  so  that  we  can  assess  whether  or 
not  in  fact  the  courts  of  this  province  are 
functioning  efficiently  and  providing  the  kind 
of  service  which  they  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide. I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  have 
communicated  with  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  statistical  presentation  of  information  is 
quite  different  from  receiving  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  judge  of  any  of  the  particular  courts 
as  to  what  the  needs  of  those  courts  are.  I 
think  a  statistical  assessment  would  provide 
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a  very  real  tool  and  technique  which  would 
enable  us  to  decide,  in  fact,  the  load  of  work 
which  is  in  the  courts,  particularly  in  the 
junior  courts  in  the  metropolitan  area  and 
I  am  certain  in  the  junior  courts  in  other 
urban  areas  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  go  on  and  pick  up 
the  topic  of  legal  research  and  scholarship  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which  I  will  do  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  want  to  draw  to  the  Attorney 
General's  attention  my  concern  when  I  saw 
reported  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning,  the  details  released  by  the  law 
society  of  Upper  Canada,  obviously  about  the 
regulations  under  the  legal  aid  plan  for  the 
province.  But  I  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am 
sure  many  other  members  in  the  Legislature 
had,  a  sensation  of  concern  that  those  regula- 
tions should  be  released  at  some  kind  of  a 
press  conference  by  the  law  society  of  Upper 
Canada  before  they  had  been  promulgated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  legal 
aid  statute. 

The  substance  of  the  remarks  that  were 
recorded  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning 
should  certainly  now  give  us  serious  pause 
about  the  legal  aid  plan  in  the  province.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  release  of  the  regula- 
tions would  have  been  done  in  such  a  way 
that  this  chamber  would  be  involved  in  them, 
that  there  would  have  been  some  opportunity 
of  discussion  of  the  regulations,  but  that 
apparently  is  not  to  be  the  case.  The  regu- 
lations have  been  released  in  draft  form,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  I  stand  to  be  corrected 
by  the  Attorney  General  if  in  fact  they  have 
been  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  as  required  by  the  legal  aid  plan. 
They  have  been  released  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  that  there  is  likely  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  law  society,  in  some  way  or 
other  either  to  accustom  the  public  to  the 
fees  which  are  going  to  be  charged  under 
that  plan  or  in  some  way  to  gain  support 
for  their  position. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  fee  schedule  as  set  out 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning.  ; 
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Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  member  would 
permit,  I  should  make  this  very  clear  that 
the  regulations  have  not  been  released  at 
all.  The  very  capable  committee  of  the  law 
society  has  been  working  with  my  oflBcials. 
The  regulations  are  at  present  being  reviewed 
by  the  proper  bodies  of  government,  the 
Treasury  board,  and  will  be  before  the  Cab- 
inet very  shortly,  I  would  anticipate.  But 
I  think  the  committee  of  the  law  society  is  to 
be  commended  in  that  by  calling  in  editors  of 
papers  locally— and  I  think  they  anticipate  on 
Friday  this  week  to  meet  with  editors 
throughout  the  province— it  is  indicating  in  a 
general  way  the  approach  which  the  law 
society,  which  is  the  body  we  established  by 
legislation  to  administer  the  legal  aid  plan,  is 
taking  towards  this  legal  aid  plan  or  scheme. 
I  do  not  take  particular  exception  to  the  pub- 
licity which  is  given  to  the  proposed  fees 
and  I  must  make  it  very  clear  that  those  fees 
are  not  final  in  any  sense  until  the  regulations 
have  been  before  Cabinet  and  approved  by 
the   Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  any  critical  way  at  all, 
but  one  of  the  results  of  making  some  of  this 
approach  known  is  just  what  the  member  is 
offering  me  now,  and  offered  to  this  House  is 
his  critical  analysis,  his  critical  opinion,  his 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  fees  are  too' 
large,  too  small  or  adequate  and  so  on.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  helpful  and 
I  welcome  his  remarks.  I  do  not  want  the 
House  to  gain  the  wrong  impression  about 
the  regulations.  Insofar  as  the  government  is 
concerned,  they  have  not  been  given  out  to 
anyone. 

This  committee  is  working  and  they  have 
a  very  wide  latitude  in  working  up  the  details 
of  this  plan.  That  is  what  we  expect  them 
to  do  and  I  think  they  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  great  deal  of  work  they  have  done 
and  are  continuing  to  do. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really 
delighted  that  the  Attorney  General  takes  this 
particular  view.  I  take  the  diametrically 
opposite  one.  I  believe  that  when  a  statute 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  confers  the  privi- 
lege on  the  law  society  of  Upper  Canada  of 
receiving  substantial  sums  of  money  from  the 
Legislature  of  this  province,  the  obligation  of 
the  law  society  is  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  statute.  This  is  no  minor 
matter  of  me  objecting  personally  to  this 
particular  question. 

I  have  on  occasion  asked  specifically  in 
writing  and  orally  for  information  about  the 
plan  and  have  never  been  fiurnished  with  it. 


Yet  I  open  the  paper  and  find  whether  the 
Attorney  General  approves  of  it  or  disapproves 
of  it.  It  is  irrelevant  to  find  that  in  fact  there 
had  been  a  public  press  conference  at  which 
the  fees  to  be  charged  under  this  scheme  had 
been  disclosed,  and  announced  in  a  public 
way.  This  is  not  the  way  the  statute  was 
drafted,  and  is  not  the  way  it  was  intended 
to  have  become  public  knowledge.  No  need 
for  me  to  read  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
provisions  of  The  Legal  Aid  Act.  He  knows 
those  provisions,  but  the  regulations  are  to 
be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  and  my  understanding  is  that  they 
are  not  made  public  prior  to  that  time. 

Before  I  move  on  from  the  method  by 
which  the  law  society  chose  a  completely  im- 
proper method  to  make  this  information  avail- 
able, so  far  as  I  know,  I  cannot  understand 
why,  if  this  method  was  chosen,  certain  of 
the  news  media  happen  to  have  the  informa- 
tion and  many  other  of  the  papers  through- 
out the  province  and  other  news  media  do 
not  have  the  information.  If  they  were 
going  to  choose  this  way,  at  least  they  could 
have  had  an  open  and  public  press  con- 
ference at  which  questions  could  have  been 
asked,  the  kind  of  questions  asked  which 
would  have  elicited  a  great  deal  more  in- 
fonnation  than  is  contained  in  this  rather 
scanty  report  in  the  newspaper  this  morning. 

But  when  we  move  on  to  the  question  of 
the  fees,  I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  not  just  of  the 
legal  aid  plan  but  from  what  is  so  delight- 
fully referred  to  as  tlie  charges  which  would 
be  made  to  a  client  of  modest  means,  having 
nothing,  as  I  understand  it,  to  do  with  legal 
aid  at  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  method  by 
which  I  have  set  this  up  is  simply  to  state 
what  court  the  matter  is  in,  what  the  client 
of  modest  means  would  be  paying  and  what 
it  is  proposed  to  pay  under  the  legal  aid 
plan  for  those  services. 

In  the  magistrate's  court,  a  client  of  modest 
means  would  apparently  have  the  services  for 
a  case  on  summary  conviction  of  $150  a  day 
fee;  under  the  legal  aid  plan,  $112.50.  If 
the  matter  were  dealt  with  in  the  county 
court  as  a  criminal  matter  there  would  be 
$25  per  hour  for  preparation,  $75  for  a 
preliminary  hearing  and  $200  per  day  for 
counsel  fees.  Under  the  legal  aid  it  would 
be  $18.75  per  hour  preparation  and  $56.25 
preliminary  hearing  and  $150  per  day. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Those  fees  are 
too  high. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  it  was  in  the  Supreme 
Court   of  Ontario,   as   a  criminal  matter,  it 
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would  be  $35  an  hour  for  preparation,  $125 
for  preliminary  hearing  and  $250  per  day 
counsel  fees. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Does  the  hon.  member  agree 
these  are  too  high?  Certainly  they  are  too 
high. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh,  yes.  Under  the  legal  aid 
plan,  $26.25  per  hour  for  preparation,  $93.75 
for  the  preliminary  hearing  and  $187.50  per 
day  counsel  fee.  In  the  county  court,  if  it 
were  a  civil  matter,  $25  per  hour  for  prepara- 
tion and  advice  and  $150  counsel  fee.  Under 
the  legal  aid  plan,  $18.75  per  hour,  $112.50 
counsel  fee.  If  it  were  a  civil  matter  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  $35  per  hour  for 
preparation,  $250  per  day  counsel  fee,  and 
under  the  legal  aid  plan  $26.25  per  hour  of 
preparation  and  $187.50  per  day  counsel  fee. 
For  an  uncontested  divorce  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  a  person  of  modest 
means  is  expected  to  pay  $35  by  way  of 
advice  and  $500  for  the  fees  for  counsel  to 
process  an  uncontested  divorce  through  the 
court.  Under  the  legal  aid  plan,  $26.25  per 
hour  and  a  fee  of  $375  for  processing  through 
the  court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  principal  point 
is  that,  regardless  of  the  legal  aid  plan,  in 
fact,  the  cost  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  kind  of  legal  services  which  are  re- 
quired by  citizens  in  our  courts  has  got  to  the 
point  where  it  is  exorbitantly  high.  I  think 
that  any  of  the  lawyers  in  this  room  well 
know  that  you  cannot  get  a  lawyer  to  go  into 
the  magistrate's  courts  of  this  province  at 
$150  per  day  except  under  most  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Certainly— well,  I  would  correct 
myself,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other 
magistrates'  courts  in  the  province,  but  cer- 
tainly in  magistrates'  courts  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  When  we  recognize  that  these 
fees  which  have  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers are  for  fees  only— they  are  stated  very 
carefully  to  be  the  minimum  fees  only— when 
we  realize  there  is  no  reference  whatsoever  to 
division    court— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Would  the  hon.  member 
yield  for  a  moment?  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
comes  under  vote  207,  item  12,  contributions 
to  legal  aid  funds  and  the  law  society  of 
Upper  Canada.  I  have  no  desire  to  curtail 
the  hon.  member  in  his  remarks.  He  is  re- 
viewing the  legal  aid  matter  in  great  detail 
and  his  remarks  are  very  interesting,  but  I 
wonder,  are  we  going  to  review  this  again? 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  proper  place 
to  go  into  detail  would,  perhaps,  be  under 
the  particular  vote.  As  I  say,  I  am  interested 


in  his  remarks  and  noting  them,  but  I  just 
do  not  want  to  have  to  do  it  twice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  member  for 
Riverdale  is  familiar  with  the  procedure, 
where  we  have  the  general  remarks  in  ad- 
vance and  then  deal  with  the  specific  detail 
under  the  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
perhaps  the  House  will  bear  with  me  while 
I  complete  this  because  I  wanted  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  ample  opportunity  to 
express  his  particular  philosophy  and  atti- 
tude toward  this  very  real  problem  which  has 
now  been  disclosed  in  the  legal  aid  plan. 

I  was  simply  saying  that  there  is  no  refer-, 
ence  whatsoever  as  to  what  the  fees  would  be 
in  division  court  or  in  the  juvenile  and 
family  court;  there  is  no  reference  to  what 
the  fees  would  be  in  solicitors'  matters.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  reference  that  a  duty  officer 
would  receive  up  to  a  maximum  of  $75  per 
day  for  acting  as  duty  counsel  under  the 
scheme. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  law  society  to  provide  adequate  news 
coverage  and  information  about  the  legal 
aid  plan  and  if  this  is  the  kind  of  information 
which  is  available,  then  it  has  totally  failed  in 
its  endeavour  to  provide  adequate  informa-' 
tion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  in 
some  way  or  other  to  acclimatize  people  to 
the  scale  of  fees,  then  I  think  this  Legislature 
is  under  profound  obligation  to  assess  very 
carefully  whether  or  not  at  this  particular 
time  in  the  province  of  Ontario  we  can  afford 
to  pay  out  of  the  provincial  Treasury  the 
kind  of  fees  to  provide  that  kind  of  legal 
service.  If  they  are  justified  to  charge  this 
kind  of  a  fee  under  the  legal  aid  plan,  then  I 
think  it  is  about  time  we  looked  at  the  actual 
administration  of  the  courts  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  is  some  method  of  mak- 
ing them  both  more  eflBcient  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

I  simply  comment  again  about  this  ridicu- 
lous state  that  the  practice  of  law  has  reached 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  where  an  uncon- 
tested divorce  action  is  going  to  cost  a  per- 
son something  in  excess  of  $500,  if  he  is  a 
person  of  modest  means,  in  a  province  where 
about  84  per  cent  of  the  people  who  earn  any 
income  in  the  province  are  people  of  modest 
means.  People  cannot  afford  this  kind  of 
charge  if  they  have  to  have  recourse  to  the 
courts.  I  simply  emphasize  again  the  basic 
point  that,  next  to  the  actual  quality  of  jus- 
tice which  is  administered  in  the  courts,  the 
basic  question  in  an  effective  administration 
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of  justice  in  a  democratic  society  is  the  con- 
venience of  the  courts.  And  one  very  real 
element  in  the  convenience  of  the  courts  is 
the  fees  that  are  charged  for  professional 
service  and  advice. 

If  it  is  true,  as  the  Attorney  General  has 
said  it  is,  that  these  fees  are  not  in  any  way 
settled,  then  I  would  hope  that  he,  un- 
doubtedly as  the  member  of  the  government 
who  will  be  advising  his  colleagues  in  the 
government  as  to  what  the  charges  will  be, 
will  have  a  very  cold,  hard  look  at  the  pro- 
position of  what  the  fees  will  be  under  this 
legal  aid  plan. 

I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  that 
there  just  is  not  the  information  available  to 
tell  us  what  the  total  impact  is  going  to  be 
but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  make  some 
reasonable  guesses.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
can  be  estimates,  but  some  reasonable  guesses 
as  to  what  this  total  cost  is  going  to  be.  We 
have  to  have  a  legal  aid  plan  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  we  have  to  have  it  placed  in  force 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  we  have  to  have 
it  on  the  basis  that  the  courts  will  provide  the 
function  that  they  are  supposed  to  provide 
and  that  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
arguing  cases  and  appearing  in  those  courts 
on  behalf  of  clients  should  be  only  allowed 
to  charge  fees  which  are  reasonable  in  rela- 
tion to  the  kind  of  economy  that  we  have  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  now  to  resume 
the  remarks  which  I  was  making  on  Friday 
last  about  legal  research  and  scholarship,  and 
the  interest  which  I  think  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  take  in  this  field  because  of 
the  tremendous  burden  of  archaic  law  which 
we  have  in  the  province,  and  our  inability  to 
provide  any  stimulus  for  legal  research  and 
scholarship  in  the  province. 

I  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of 
one  person  who  through  another  person,  has 
prepared  some  remarks  for  me  in  this  par- 
ticular field  and  which  I  believe  to  be  an 
accurate,  fair  presentation  of  the  state  of 
legal  research  in  scholarship  in  Ontario. 

As  change  in  our  society  proceeds  in  an 
almost  geometric  rate,  many  of  our  laws  be- 
come less  and  less  relevant.  The  obvious 
answer  to  this  problem  is  continual  change  in 
our  laws  but  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful,  such 
change  must  be  the  result  of  unbiased  and 
disinterested  research.  There  are  of  course, 
many  conceivable  institutions  which  could 
carry  out  legal  research  and  among  these  insti- 
tutions, the  university  law  schools  should  hold 
an  important  place.  Unfortunately,  the  law 
schools  in  Ontario  today  are  carrying  out  a 


minimum  of  research.    Four  factors  seem  to 
account  for  this  situation. 

One,  there  are  not  nearly  enough  students 
in  Ontario  law  schools  who  are  working  for 
graduate  degrees  in  law. 

Two,  research-oriented  undergraduates  who 
might  conceivably  enter  law  school  are  at- 
tracted by  the  greater  financial  assistance 
available  in  graduate  school. 

Three,  the  curricula  at  Ontario  law  schools 
do  not  ofiFer  sufficient  scope  for  individual 
research  by  bachelor  of  law  students. 

Four,  the  pressure  of  teaching  admini- 
strative duties  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
professors  to  carry  out  research. 

Obviously  a  number  of  these  factors  are 
interrelated  but  it  is  submitted  that  this  clas- 
sification points  up  the  more  signfficant  prob- 
lems and  allows  for  greater  analysis  in  detail. 

At  the  two  Toronto  law  schools,  the  average 
age  of  students  in  the  third  year  of  the  LL.B. 
course  is  approximately  25.  This  group  is 
predominantly  male;  and  55  to  60  per  cent 
of  them  either  are  married  or  will  be  within  a 
year  from  graduation.  On  graduation  from 
law  school,  the  student,  married  or  unmarried 
is  carrying  an  average  indebtedness  of  over 
$1,300.  In  order  to  practise  law  this  graduate 
must  now  article  for  one  year  at  an  average 
Toronto  salary  of  $72  per  week  and  then 
complete  a  six-month  bar  admission  course 
for  which  he  must  pay  $600. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  this  student  wants 
to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  law.  The  first 
problem  facing  him  is  whether  he  should  go 
before  or  after  bar  admission.  Since  he  prob- 
ably wants  to  be  able,  some  day,  to  pracise 
law,  he  will  then  have  to  accept  that,  which- 
ever way  he  does  it,  if  he  spends  even  one 
year  at  graduate  school  he  will  be  28  before 
he  commences  the  practice  of  law.  If  he  goes 
to  graduate  school  in  Ontario  he  will  dis- 
cover that  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  finan- 
cial assistance  available.  Thus  he  can  either 
get  another  loan  and  plunge  into  graduate 
school,  hoping  to  keep  his  debts  low  enough 
that  he  can  attempt  to  reduce  them  during 
his  articling  year,  or  he  can  article  imme- 
diately and  hope  to  save  enough  money  so 
that  he  can  start  graduate  school  with  a  clean 
sheet. 

One  could  perhaps  forgive  the  man  who 
finds  this  dilemma  insoluble  and  forgets  about 
graduate  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student  who  wants  to  do  graduate  work  can 
always  go  to  a  university  outside  Canada.  In 
terms  of  both  prestige  and  financial  assistance 
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available,  the  American  universities  are  much 
more  attractive  than  any  in  Ontario. 

There  is  also  another  possibility:  The  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  teach  law  and  is  therefore 
not  worried  about  the  additional  years  in 
being  called  to  the  bar,  if  he  is  willing  to 
make  the  decision  to  be  a  teacher  immedi- 
ately after  he  gets  his  LL.B.  and  before  he 
has  any  experience  of  practice,  may  go  on  to 
graduate  school  in  relative  financial  confi- 
dence, but  he  will  almost  certainly  go  to  the 
United  States  for  graduate  school,  enticed  by 
the  far  greater  financial  resources  and  gerater 
prestige,  most  of  all  for  the  greater  prestige. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  that  there  are  not 
enough  people  doing  graduate  study  in  On- 
tario law  schools  because  of  financial  prob- 
lems and  because  of  the  lack  of  prestige  of 
the  Ontario  law  schools. 

Over  90  per  cent  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  law  school  have  at  least 
one  degree.  Thus  they  possess  much  the 
same  academic  qualifications  as  the  general 
run  of  graduate  students  at  the  university, 
yet  the  average  married  student  in  third 
year  at  the  University  of  Toronto  faculty  of 
law  is  receiving  a  total  of  $120  from  bur- 
saries and  scholarships.  A  graduate  student 
with  the  same  academic  background  is  eli- 
gible for  a  tremendous  range  of  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  bursaries,  notably  the  Robarts 
fellowships. 

An  obvious  factor  is  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Osgoode  Hall,  the  Ontario  law  schools 
have  been  operating  for  a  relatively  short 
time.  They  can  boast  few  rich  alumni  who 
are  capable  of  making  grants.  Even  the  out- 
standing student  in  law  school  will  discover 
that  he  may  collect  only  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars* worth  of  prizes  and  many  of  these  are 
book  vouchers.  It  can  only  be  concluded  that 
as  long  as  law  schools  are  not  regarded  as 
being  of  the  same  status  and  priority  as  grad- 
uate schools,  the  research  oriented  student  will 
continue  to  choose  graduate  school.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  bachelor  of  law  stu- 
dent at  an  Ontario  law  school  to  do  any  kind 
of  serious  research.  Essay  courses  exist,  but 
they  are  not  compulsory  and  there  simply  is 
not  enough  time  for  a  student  to  investigate 
a  problem  in  depth.  The  curriculum,  still 
controlled  mainly  by  the  law  society  of  Upper 
Canada,  is  oriented  almost  totally  towards 
passing  examinations  and  the  methodology  is 
characterized  by  a  sophisticated  form  of  rote 
learning. 

Generally  students  are  not  encouraged  to 
carry  out  research  during  the  summer  break, 


because    there    is    simply    not    the    money 
available- 
Mr.    J.    H.    White    (London    South):    Mr. 
Chairman,  is  this  in  order?  This  has  been  a 
30-minute  speech. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Why  is  it  not 
in  order?  What  is  out  of  order  about  it? 

Mr.  White:  It  is  a  Budget  speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  White:  There  is  no  estimate  in  there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem  to 
be  faced  occasionally  with  this  kind  of  inter- 
jection. I  am  trying  to  interest  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  state  of  legal  research  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  He  is  in  the  House. 
These  are  his  estimates.  It  is  a  matter  which 
I  think  is  very  important. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  speak 
on  the  point  of  order,  I  very  well  remember 
some  years  ago  attempting  to  get  to  my  feet 
for  about  60  seconds,  to  make  a  general 
comment  during  the  estimates  and  I  was 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
day.  My  understanding,  as  explained  to  me 
by  the  Chairman  at  that  time,  was  that  the 
estimates  were  to  permit  an  opportunity  for 
all  members  to  ask  questions  of  the  Minister. 

My  understanding  further  is  that  each 
party  has  an  opportunity  to  make  an  ex- 
tended opening  statement  or  speech. 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  it. 

Mr.  White:  Are  we  still  working  on  an 
opening  speech?  How  many  hours  has  this 
been  going  on? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  White:  Well,  speed  it  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  answer  to  the  member 
for  London  South  I  would  just  remind  him 
that  this  is  the  introductory  speech  from  the 
third  party. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  general  stu- 
dents are  not  encouraged  to  carry  out  re- 
search during  the  summer  break  because 
there  is  simply  not  the  money  available  to 
assist  this  sort  of  activity. 

Finally,  the  libraries  of  Ontario  law  schools 
are  uniformly  unable  to  support  serious 
research.  It  can  only  be  concluded  that  re- 
search is  not  being  given  a  significant  place 
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in  the  bachelor  of  law  courses  in  the  Ontario 
law  schools. 

Professors  at  law  schools  should  be  leaders 
in  the  field  of  research,  both  in  carrying  it 
out  themselves  and  in  encouraging  their  stu- 
dents to  do  so.  But  as  the  Ontario  law 
schools  continue  to  expand,  the  professors 
are  finding  that  teaching  and  administrative 
duties  are  putting  too  great  demands  on  their 
time.   This  situation  is  bound  to  get  worse. 

Dean  Wright  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
faculty  of  law  estimates  that  172  teachers 
will  be  required  for  Ontario  law  schools  in 
the  next  ten  years.  As  this  teacher  shortage 
grows  it  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
for  law  professors  even  to  consider  research 
work.  This  greater  pressure  of  teaching 
duties,  plus  the  shortage  of  funds  available 
will  make  it  almost  impossible  for  law  pro- 
fessors to  take  their  leaves  of  absence  which 
are  essential  to  research. 

It  can  only  be  concluded  that  immediate 
steps  must  be  taken  to  attract  more  qualified 
persons  into  the  teaching  of  law  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  submit  to  the  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  he  institute  discussions  with  the 
law  society  of  Upper  Canada  and  with  the 
appropriate  law  schools  throughout  the  prov- 
ince on  the  question  of  raising  articling  fees, 
on  the  question  of  allowing  students  with 
master  of  laws  degrees  to  forego  either  the 
articling  year  or  the  bar  admission  course 
and  for  the  purpose  of  the  relinquishment  by 
the  law  society  of  all  control  over  university 
legal  instruction  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  making  all  law  stu- 
dents who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and  who 
can  demonstrate  academic  ability  and  finan- 
cial need,  eligible  for  Robarts  fellowships; 
for  encouraging  Ontario  universities  to  treat 
law  students  as  having  the  status  of  graduate 
students,  particularly  in  respect  of  financial 
assistance;  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
programme  of  scholarships  and  fellowships 
for  the  graduate  study  of  law;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  Ontario  universities  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  their  graduate  law  pro- 
grammes; for  the  purpose  of  making  substan- 
tial library  grants  to  Ontario  law  schools;  for 
subsidizing  bachelor  of  law  students  who  will 
undertake  to  teach  law  in  Ontario  law 
schools;  for  making  grants  to  law  professors 
who  wish  to  take  leave  of  absence  for  re- 
search purposes. 

My  final  recommendation  is  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  that  particular  field,  should 
hire  a  substantial  number  of  LL.B.  students 


from  the  law  schools  of  the  universities  on 
his  staff  during  the  long  summer  vacation,  to 
do  work  on  specific  legal  problems. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  particular  field, 
those  recommendations  are  matters  which  I 
submit  for  the  urgent  attention  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

With  those  remarks,  I  think  that  we  can 
proceed  now  to  the  specific  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  opened 
the  study  of  these  estimates  with  a  fairly 
lengthy  series  of  remarks,  and  I  think  that 
now  that  I  have  heard  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer),  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  their  comments  in  the  particular  vote 
as  we  proceed.  I  undertake  that  that  is  the 
way  I  shall  deal  with  the  comments  which 
have  been  made  by  these  hon.  members. 

On  vote  201. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
a  question  about  Royal  commissions. 

We  are  spending  now— at  least  you  are 
estimating  you  are  going  to  spend  about 
$300,000  on  Royal  commissions,  and  we  spent 
about  the  same  amount  last  year.  Is  there 
any  intention  in  the  Attorney  General's  oflBce 
of  setting  up  a  permanent  oflBce  to  provide 
for  Royal  commissions?  I  know  that  you 
often  do  not  know  from  one  year  to  the 
other,  when  there  is  going  to  be  a  Royal 
commission  set  up,  but  it  is  obvious  with 
the  number  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  years  that  a  Royal  commission  is 
something  that  is  going  to  be  with  us,  either 
for  one  investigation  or  another. 

Would  it  not  be  far  cheaper  to  set  up 
permanent  machinery,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  order  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment each  time  a  Royal  commission  is 
appointed? 

Have  you  any  plans  in  that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  I  have  no  plans  in  this  regard.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member  was  fair  to  state  one 
cannot  estimate  in  advance  what  you  may  be 
faced  with  in  the  way  of  Royal  commissions. 

Some  years  a  very  small  budget  will  cover 
it.  We  may  not  have  a  Royal  commission  at 
all.  We  are  I  think,  at  the  moment,  in  a 
great  spate  of  Royal  commissions. 

We  have  the  Royal  commission  on  Atlantic 
carrying  on  its  work.    The  hon.  member  for 
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Downsview  asked  a  question  as  to  what  it 
had  cost  the  other  day,  and  I  submitted  the 
reply  and  I  hoped  it  might  have  been  tabled. 
But  I  think  perhaps  I  should  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  it  this  evening  in  the  course 
of  the  estimates. 

In  any  event,  we  have  that  commission  and 
the  Royal  commission  on  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  presently  carrying  on  its 
work,  and  the  Royal  commission  on  labour 
relations,  with  the  hon.  Mr.  Justice  Rand. 
And  then  in  part  of  this  fiscal  year,  you  will 
recall  there  was  the  Royal  commission  on 
Farmers'  Allied  Meat  Enterprises,  which  con- 
cluded some  few  months  ago.  There  was  the 
Windfall  Oils   and   Mines   commission. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  Sir  Lancelot? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  we  had  these 
and  there  is  still  continuing  of  course  what 
is  perhaps  a  commission  which  is  perhaps 
nearing  the  conclusion  of  its  work,  the  Royal 
commission  on  civil  rights. 

The  Atlantic  commission  particularly,  is  a 
rather  extraordinary  thing,  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  face  again. 

How  any  Attorney  General  would  plan  to 
set  up  an  oflSce  to  deal  with  these,  I  do  not 
know.  The  commissions  select  special  coun- 
sel, depending  on  the  field  in  which  their 
inquiries  go  and  some  are  larger  than  others. 
The  Royal  commission  on  civil  rights  is  a  one- 
man  commission,  confined  to  that  particular 
field,  but  it  is  a  broad  study. 

The  Atlantic  Royal  commission  is  studying 
the  particular  area  of  law  and  the  effect  on 
our  economy  that  the  debacle  of  Atlantic  had 
on  our  society. 

How  one  would  set  up  an  office  to  deal 
with  Royal  commissions,  I  do  not  know. 
Sometimes,  as  I  say,  we  have  very  few,  and 
I  would  hope  and  I  think  this  is  a  growing 
attitude,  that  Royal  commissions  are  perhaps 
not  always  the  answer  to  some  of  the  situa- 
tions which  we  have  in  the  past  asked  them  to 
deal  with.  I  notice  this  attitude  has  been 
expressed  at  the  federal  level  and  you  will 
recall  some  of  the  Royal  commissions  there 
which  did  not  accomplish  all  that  was  hoped 
of  them. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion,  but  I  just  do 
not  know  how  I  would  approach  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  As  of  March  31,  1966,  the 
Atlantic  Acceptance  Royal  commission  has 
cost  over  $250,000.  I  suppose  nearly  a  year 
has  gone  by  since  then.  It  is  a  fantastic 
sum. 


I  realize  that,  as  each  new  commission  is 
appointed,  there  is  maybe  a  different  judge, 
or  a  different  individual  sitting.  He  may  hire 
his  own  counsel.  But  as  I  understand  the 
set-up,  every  time  a  commission  is  appointed, 
they  go  out  and  buy  their  typewriters,  their 
furniture,  and  there  is  a  certain  basic  staff 
needed. 

I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  assume 
that  you  are  going  to  average  at  least  a  Royal 
commission  a  year.  Nobody  really  knows, 
but  at  the  same  time,  you  would  be  making 
a  very  conservative  estimate,  if  a  Liberal 
can  use  that  word,  if  you  said  there  was  going 
to  be  at  least  one  Royal  commission  each 
year.  It  seems  silly  that  they  go  out  and 
buy  electric  typewriters,  set  up  a  staff  and 
keep  repeating  themselves  year  in  and  year 
out.  Are  there  any  ways  you  could  save 
any  money?  Surely  there  must  be.  Have 
you  any  estimates  of  how  the  expenses  are 
broken  down,  so  you  would  not  have  a  dupli- 
cation each  time  you  have  a  Royal  commis- 
sion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think,  perhaps,  I  said 
I  would  deal  with  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Can  you  deal  with  it  now, 
is  it  under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  deal  with  it  now. 

I  am  not  happy  to  have  to  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
commission  to  date  is  very  conservative,  if 
I  may  use  that  word. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  may.  You  are  the  epitome 
of  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  You  are  the  man  who  has  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  cost  of  the  enquiry 
into  the  affairs  of  Atlantic  Corporation  Lim- 
ited to  January  31,  1967,  was  $667,643.06. 
I  have  the  details. 

Mr.  Trotter:  How  could  that  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  the  detail  of  the 
question  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  has  been  prepared  and  has  been 
submitted,  and  I  would  say  to  hon.  members, 
it  should  be  filed  on  the  table,  I  would  think, 
in  a  few  days.  But  that  is  the  total  cost  to 
January  31  this  year. 

But  it  is  all  very  well  for  hon.  members 
to  say,  how  could  that  be?  There  was  a 
great  demand,  and  I  do  not  say  it  was  not 
perhaps  a  proper  demand,  that  when  Atlantic 
failed,  and  failed  in  the  very  extravagant  way 
that  it  did,  there  was  a  great  demand  that 
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there  be  a  Royal  commission  to  go  into  this 
matter  to  the  nth  degree.  This  was  the 
request  that  was  made  and  I  have  heard  it 
recently  again  with  Prudential.  It  was  re- 
peated and  repeated,  but  then,  if  you  want 
it  do  not  complain  at  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  had 
proper  security  laws  in  the  first  place  it 
would  not  have  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  other  types  of 
investigation  which  I  hinted  at  in  my  earlier 
remarks  a  moment  ago  that  in  my  opinion 
are  quite  effective  and  bring  out  the  facts 
which  are  necessary,  and  are  much  less  ex- 
pensive. They  are  done  with  our  own  re- 
sources instead  of  setting  up  another  body 
to  sit  waiting  for  Royal  commissions  to  come 
along.  For  instance,  we  have  a  securities 
commission  which  is  presently  conducting  the 
enquiry  into  the  Prudential  matter— doing, 
I  think,  as  hon.  members  will  learn  even  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  it  now,  a  very 
thorough  job.  It  will  bring  out  all  the  facts 
which  the  Royal  commission  would  produce. 

In  fact,  I  am  prepared  to  make  this  state- 
ment that  the  facts  which  are  being  produced 
for  the  Atlantic  commission  are  in  very  large 
part  produced  by  our  people  in  government 
employ,  by  investigators  of  the  police,  the 
securities  commission,  and  by  some  of  our 
own  legal  staff.  I  think  perhaps  we  should 
confine  ourselves  a  little  bit  and  not  be  quite 
so  anxious  to  toss  a  Royal  commission  into 
the  field  on  every  occasion. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  observes  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  1966,  the  estimate 
for  Royal  commissions  was  a  very  modest 
figure  of  $5,000.  The  year  ending  March  31, 
1967,  it  had  risen  to  $255,000,  and  this  year 
of  course  there  was  a  further  increase  to 
$300,000,  which  would  indicate  that  Royal 
commissions  have  become  big  business.  In- 
deed, I  am  prepared  to  say  that  they  have 
become  virtually  our  national  sport  and  I  as 
one  citizen  am  becoming  very  tired,  almost 
to  the  point  of  distraction,  of  hearing  people 
demanding  Royal  commissions  on  every  phase 
of  our  national  life. 

I  am  also  prepared  to  say,  and  I  say  it 
on  my  own  responsibility,  that  out  of  the 
scores  of  Royal  commissions  that  we  have 
had  during  the  100  years  of  Confederation— 
and  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  a  cemetery 
big  enough  to  bury  all  the  Royal  commission- 
ers that  we  had  investigating  facets  of  our 
national  rights,  if  you  tried  to  plant  them 
all  in  one  plot  and  pay  them  proper  tribute— 


but  there  have  probably  only  been  five  worth 
their  salt  and  I  want  to  Hst  the  ones  I  think 
were  worth  it: 

There  was  the  Rowell-Sirois  commission 
in  1938-1940;  there  was  the  Massey  commis- 
sion on  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  early 
'50s;  there  was  the  Hall  commission  on 
health- 
Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  The  Rand  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  just  a  moment;  the  Carter 
commission  on  taxation.  That  is  four;  I  did 
note  another  one  which  escapes  me  for  the 
moment. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): The  Roach  commission. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Glassco  commission. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Glassco  commission, 
thank  you.  The  Glassco  commission  on  the 
organization  of  the  government  of  Canada 
was  the  fifth  one. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  that  statement  I 
want  to  deal  with  and  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  way  of  expressing 
the  wonderment  of  one  citizen— one  citizen 
who  is  a  member  of  this  assembly— whether 
the  time  has  not  come  that  we  put  some 
guidelines  on  Royal  commissions;  the  guide- 
lines directed  to  preserving  the  reputations  of 
individuals  who  come  before  them.  It  has 
become  perfectly  apparent  to  me— and  I  am 
going  to  buttress  this  with  very  solemn  and 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  will  commend 
itself  to  my  friends  over  there  in  a  moment— 
that  it  is  not  only  unjust  flagrant  denial  of 
justice,  but  morally  wrong  for  the  state,  the 
government,  the  Legislature  to  imply  in  its 
demands  to  expose  the  reputation  of  an 
individual  to  the  personal  prejudices  in  point 
of  view  of  one  person. 

Having  said  that,  we  also  see  the  converse 
operation.  I  am  prepared  to  say  in  my  place 
here  tonight  that  I  think  Mr.  Justice  Kelly 
was  awfully  charitable  to  the  establishment, 
he  was  awfully  charitable  in  his  report  in 
the  Windfall  matter,  and  his  mighty  strictures 
on  the  evidence  as  I  apprehended  it  from 
reading  his  report,  might  have  gone  to  the 
extent  that  perhaps  the  senior  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  and  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  might  have  been  going  with  the 
Queen's  Whip  to  a  few  doors  and  rapping 
on  them  and  saying,  "Come  with  us"  and 
they  would  have  found  themselves  under 
indictment  before  the  courts.  In  other  words, 
without   stretching  credulity  very  far,   I   am 
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prepared  to  say  that  as  a  result  of  his  own 
report  there  might  have  been  other  people 
who  were  answering  at  the  bar  of  justice. 
I  just  leave  it  at  this,  that  any  person  who 
wants  to  examine  his  report  in  extenso  wiU 
be  able  to  infer  from  that  who  they  might 
have  been. 

But  as  I  apprehend  it,  as  a  result  of  that 
report  three  people  were  charged,  only  three, 
of  whom  I  know.  Three  that  are  well  known- 
Campbell,  who  has  gone  for  a  new  trial,  and 
MacMillan,  man  and  wife— have  been 
charged.  There  might  have  been  others.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  that  charity 
of  Mr.  Justice  Kelly,  I  am  going  to  refer  to 
the  principle  involved  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  is  the  tremendous  damage  that  may  be 
done  to  a  person's  reputation  and  his  char- 
acter by  the  unguarded  comments  of  the 
Royal  commission.  I  think  as  a  matter  of 
principle  it  is  wrong  to  ask  for  the  judgment 
of  one  man  about  the  character  of  another. 

I  seem  to  remember  some  quotation  by 
some  learned  author,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
source  of  it,  to  the  effect  that  no  person  in 
this  life  is  entitled  to  finally  judge  another, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  impose  final  judgment 
upon  a  fellow  human  being.  That  is  left  to 
"the  Man  upstairs"  to  do,  that  final  judg- 
ment. I  need  only  refer— as  I  have  done  in 
this  House  before  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  a  man  whose  contribution  has  been  very 
great  in  the  judicial  history  and  indeed  the 
economic  side  of  our  economy— to  the  very 
vicious,  brutal  and  violent  language  used  by 
Ivan  Rand  about  Leo  Landreville.  Almost 
everybody  I  speak  to— that  is,  reasonable 
people  with  common  sense  and  understand- 
ing, human  charity  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
virtues  that  are  related  to  human  intercourse 
—seems  to  agree  with  that  proposition,  that 
Mr.  Justice  Rand  might  have  stopped  short 
at  the  point  where  he  said— and  everyone 
would  have  agreed  with  him,  "Mr.  Landre- 
ville is  no  longer  fit  to  sit  on  the  bench  as  a 
judge,"  period,  underlined. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  member  except  to  remind  him  that  at  this 
particular  point  we  are  deahng  with  the  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  talking  about  suggested 
guidelines  on  Royal  commissions  in  Ontario 
and  I  use  this  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  for  which  we  are  pay- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  which  we  are  paying,  and 
I  use  this  as  an  example- 


Mr.  Chairman:  And  this  is  a  federal  com- 
mission, as  the  member  knows. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know.  But  it  is  helpful  to 
us,  I  suggest,  to  point  to  these  examples  and 
for  us  to  resolve  them  so  that  the  same  set  of 
circumstances   will  not   arise   in  Ontario. 

Mr.  White:  Speak  to  your  friends  in  Ottawa 
about  that. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  responsible  for  my 
friends  in  Ottawa;  they  will  have  to  answer 
for  themselves.  I  am  responsible  to  this  Legis- 
lature and  to  my  leader  here  for  what  I  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  by  all  means,  if  the  Minis- 
ter is  serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  think  of  irresponsible  charges  that 
of  necessity  lead  to  that  type  of  Royal  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Would  the  Minister  be  more 
specific?   What  has  he  in  mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Charges  that  Royal 
commissions  have  disproved. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know  of  any.  If  my 
mind  is  quick  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 
Minister— and  that  is  di£Bcult— if  the  Minister 
is  referring  to  a  statement  I  made— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  keep  quiet  for  a  moment. 
I  made  a  statement  one  time  to  the  press 
that  a  Cabinet  Minister  was  involved  with 
people  in  organized  crime,  and  I  was  proved 
to  be  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  was 
proved  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Requiescat  in  pace,  I  was 
proved  to  be  right.  The  record  speaks  for 
itself,  just  leave  it  there.  Let  us  not  talk 
about  a  dead  man.   Just  let  him  rest. 

The  other  great  illustration,  of  course,  and 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  argument  of  a  very 
eminent  person,  is  the  Spence  commission. 
I  ask  the  Attorney  General  that  we  must  be 
on  guard  never  to  allow  it  to  happen  in 
Ontario  that  any  commission  is  ever  ap- 
pointed here  to  review  any  administrative  or 
executive  act  of  any  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  the  Prime  Minister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  the  sense  of 
my  remarks  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Not  only  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, but  also  the  acts  of  any  member  of  the 
executive  council,  in  the  performance  of  their 
public  duties.  The  principle  in  a  democracy 
is  plain;  they  must  answer,  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  Provincial  Treasurer,  at  the  ballot  box, 
where  he  will  have  to  answer  down  in  Huron- 
Bruce  within  a  few  months  time. 

But  it  might  be  very  useful  in  this  con- 
nection to  put  the  words  of  a  great  Canadian 
on  the  record.  The  editorial  note  under  the 
signature  of  this  letter,  published  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  on  October  4,  1966,  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Frost  is  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario.  Very  kind  of  them  to 
say  that.  We  knew  him  personally  when  he 
sat  in  the  seat  over  there.  I  am  just  going 
to  read  the  last  paragraph  so  it  will  make  the 
record  complete,  and  it  speaks  in  such  a  way 
that  I  could  not  possibly  collate  the  thoughts 
and  express  them  with  the  articulateness  that 
he  expresses. 

I  might  say  that  I  inferred,  knowing  Mr. 
Frost  as  sHghtly  as  I  do,  that  Mr.  Frost  was 
a  very  angry  man  when  he  wrote  this  letter. 
He  was  angry,  and  we  knew  that  Mr.  Frost 
was  capable  of  anger,  sometimes  very  easily. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

Today  Pierre  Sevigny  carries  his  honour- 
able scars.  He  walks  with  a  cane.  It  was 
with  the  assistance  of  that  cane  that  he  was 
able  to  walk  into  the  inquiry  carrying  the 
marks  of  his  72  wounds— proof  beyond 
doubt  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  was  the  material  from  which  perjurers 
and  traitors  come.  Yet  this  is  the  man, 
although  years  have  passed  and  time  has 
found  him  guiltless,  that  is  now  found 
guilty  not  of  something  he  did  do  but 
rather  what  someone  else  says  he  might 
have  done. 

What  kind  of  justice  is  this?  Surely  it 
is  not  Canadian.  Surely  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  justice  for  which  Pierre  Sevigny  fought 
and  suffered.  The  upshot  of  all  this  affair 
is  that  this  brave  soldier  is  now  branded  as 
'  a  potential  traitor  and  perjurer.  His  reputa- 
tion is  ruined  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
held  up  to  suffering  and  contempt.  This  is 
a  travesty  which  should  be  protested  with 
all  the  strength  and  vehemence  we  pos- 
sess. 

We  Canadians  pride  ourselves  that  we 
are  fair  and  decent  people  and  I  think  we 
are.  If  our  public  men  want  to  carry  on  as 
political  cavemen  in  an  atmosphere  where 
there  are  no  amenities,  where  no  holds  are 


too  low  to  use  and  where  nothing  is  bar- 
red then  I  suppose  we  have  to  put  up  with 
hoping  they  will  injure  no  one  but  them- 
selves. When,  however,  the  reputations  of 
individuals  and  families  are  treated  by 
these  political  gladiators  as  mere  dirt  on 
the  floor  upon  which  they  fight  it  is  time 
that  someone  stepped  in.  It  is  then  not  only 
they  who  are  affected.  It  places  a  dark, 
dirty  cloud  over  us  all. 

For  myself,  in  this  kind  of  a  fight  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  going  into  the  corner  of  a 
gallant  French-Canadian  soldier  who  served 
in  the  front  lines,  who  was  wounded  and 
left  his  leg  overseas.  I  hope  that  people  of 
all  political  parties  dedicated  to  fair  play 
and  decency  will  do  the  same  thing. 

Leslie  M.  Frost 

To  which  I  say,  amen.  Well  spoken.  I  am 
glad  that  someone  of  his  stature  in  the 
political  Iffe  of  this  nation  came  forward  and 
said  it.  And  there  is  this  about  it:  I  say  to 
the  Attorney  General— he  will  understand, 
although  he  probably  will  not  agree  with 
what  I  mean— that  there  is  in  itself,  in  my 
view,  some  danger  in  always  selecting  a 
judge  to  be  the  Royal  commissioner  because 
there  is  something  very  queer  and  very  odd 
sometimes  about  the  judicial  temperament. 
It  is  quite  remarkable,  and  I  hope  no  one 
reports  this  to  them,  because  I  have  to  earn 
my  living— the  press  gallery  is  fairly  vacant— 
sometimes,  because  of  the  mere  act  of  climb- 
ing those  three  steps  halfway  up  the  wall,  as 
they  do,  after  a  few  years  they  start  to  look 
down  upon  the  rest  of  the  herd  as  being 
somewhat  different. 

And  I  did  hear  a  judge— I  must  report  it,  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  One  time  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  judges— I  was  at  a  bar  asso- 
ciation meeting  and  they  had  a  panel  with  a 
couple  of  judges  on  it  and  one  of  the  judges 
in  response  to  some  sally  that  was  made,  said 
this.  He  said,  "We  must  remember  that  we 
are  not  ordinary  men.  We  are  judges.  We 
are  not  ordinary  men."  And  Somerset 
Maugham,  I  remember,  in  his  reminiscences 
that  he  wrote  a  long  time  before  he  did  die, 
in  anticipation  that  he  might  die,  said  that 
his  contact  with  the  judicial  process  led  him 
to  wish  fervently  that  judges,  to  remember 
their  human  quahties,  instead  of  that  bowl 
of  flowers  that  they  customarily  put  on  the 
desk  in  England— there  is  a  bowl  of  flowers 
which  used  to  drive  away  the  noxious  vapours 
—that  they  put  a  roll  of  toilet  tissue  there 
instead. 

Mr.  Trotter:  His  brother  was  a  Lord  Justice. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  He  was,  was  he? 
Mr.  Trotter:  Yes,  his  brother. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  there  is  the  danger,  and 
I  was  one  Canadian  who  was  very  resentful 
of  both  these  commissions.  I  was  very  resent- 
ful of  them  and  the  views  they  expressed.  I 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  proposition  that 
Landreville's  fidelity  to  act  as  a  judge  was  not 
impaired.  I  fervently  believe  that  it  was 
impaired  and  it  was  very  significant  in  my 
community  that  when  this  man  Cairn  started 
his  committee  of  fair  play  for  Landreville,  he 
could  not  really  get  anybody  of  any  stature 
in  the  community  to  join  it.  There  were  not 
very  many  who  joined  it,  because  of  the  con- 
ception that  he  ought  to  go;  and  I  firmly 
beheve  he  ought  to  go.  But  Landreville  really 
did  not  deserve  the  brutahty  of  Ivan  Rand  in 
chastising  him  for  having  a  villa  in  Mexico, 
speaking  three  languages- 
Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  doing  a  cover  job  on 
Landreville  yourself. 

Mr.  Sopiha:  No  I  am  not.  I  am  referring 
to  what  Rand  said. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  said  he  is  not  fit  to  be 
a  judge. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  referring  to  what  he  said 
about  his  personal  character.  Now  is  it  difii- 
cult  for  you  to  understand  that  proposition, 
that  it  was  needless  for  him  to  destroy  the 
man's  character  the  way  he  did.  He  ought  to 
have  stopped  short— and  I  will  repeat  this  for 
your  benefit— and  said,  "In  my  view  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  judge,"  and  left  the  rest  of  it  alone. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say.  I  wanted 
to  express  my  view,  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  done  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  White:  Even  if  it  was  not  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
agree  with  a  great  deal  of  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  said,  but  not  all  of  what  he  has  said. 
I  certainly  can  subscribe  to  the  letter  which 
he  read  written  by  the  former  Prime  Minister. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  certainly  agree  that  Royal  commissions, 
as  I  indicated  before,  are  not  the  answer  in 
every  situation  and  may  do  more  damage  to 
the   judges   who    sit   on   them   and   perhaps 


damage  to  the  reputation  of  a  person  who 
appears  before  them  beyond  what  would 
happen  in  a  judicial  inquiry,  or  some  other 
type  of  investigation. 

I  would  just  hke  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  though— and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  this— that  he  makes  a  case  to  say  that 
the  judge  is  an  ordinary  man  and  I  fully 
understand  him.  I  think  most  judges  accept 
that  and  know  that,  but  in  their  judicial  func- 
tion they  are  something  more.  The  hon. 
member  out  of  his  own  mouth  proved  this, 
because,  in  dealing  with  the  case  of  Mr. 
Justice  Landreville,  he  said  "I  accept  that  he 
should  not  sit  on  the  bench." 

Now,  Mr.  Justice  Landreville— it  became 
my  very  difficult  duty  to  commence  and 
direct  a  prosecution  against  him— was  acquit- 
ted in  the  sense  that  he  went  before  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  and  no  evidence  was  found 
to  require  him  to  go  further  by  way  of  a 
trial.  An  ordinary  man  at  that  point  would 
have  been  fully  entitled  to  carry  on  his  call- 
ing, his  occupation,  his  profession,  whatever 
it  might  be.  The  hon.  member  himself  says 
that  he  agrees  that  Mr.  Justice  Landreville 
was  to  be  denied  the  right  to  sit  again  on 
the  bench  so  he  was  therefore  not  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member,  an  ordinary 
man. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  express  a 
view  any  further  than  that,  except  to  say 
that  there  is  a  difiEerence.  When  one  sits  in 
a  judicial  capacity,  he  must  be  like  Caesar's 
wife,  above  even  suspicion.  Mr.  Justice 
Landreville,  I  think,  appreciated  that  when 
he  said  that  it  is  said  there  is  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  law  for  the  poor,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  third  law  for  a  judge. 
He  did  not  agree  with  that,  but  that  was 
his  remark.  He  says  a  judge  must  not  only 
be  appointed  but  he  is  almost  anointed  and 
he  took  issue  with  that. 

I  think  we  do  expect  of  our  judges  an 
independence  which  we  give  them,  the  sal- 
aries that  are  paid,  and  an  integrity  of 
character  which  places  them  above  people 
when  they  come  before  them  in  their  judi- 
cial capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  member  for 
Sudbury  was  trying  to  prove  his  point  in 
connection  with  Royal  commissions  by  using 
demonstrations  of  federal  commissions,  but 
I  would  ask  the  members,  if  they  will  please, 
to  stay  with  the  vote  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly 
happy  to  take  it  as  established,  in  fact  it 
was  a  long  time  ago,  that  the  hon.  member 
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for  Sudbury  does  not  approve  of  the  Spence 
commission  or  the  Rand  commission  regard- 
ing Mr.  Landreville.  I  wish  to  deal  with  the 
vote  in  view  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
want  first  of  all  to  make  a  comment  on  the 
comments  the  Attorney  General  made  a  few 
minutes  ago,  when  he  was  suggesting  that 
there  may  be  an  excessive  use  of  Royal  com- 
missions. This,  of  course,  is  always  a  matter 
of  judgment  as  to  when  a  Royal  commission 
is  appropriate  and  when  it  is  not.  We  should 
bear  in  mind,  of  course,  there  are  two  quite 
different  types  of  inquiry  which  Royal  com- 
missions in  the  past  have  been  asked  to 
undertake. 

One  is  really  an  inquiry  with  regard  to 
policy,  to  make  recommendations  on  difficult 
matters  of  policy.  I  feel  that  is  sometimes 
abused  when  governments  do  not  know  what 
policy  to  adopt  and  they  get  rid  of  the  prob- 
lem for  a  few  years  by  giving  it  to  a  Royal 
commission.  But  there  is  also  the  other  kind, 
and  the  one  that  this  government  has  been 
most  concerned  with  in  recent  years,  and  that 
is  a  Royal  commission  that  is  set  up  to 
investigate  facts  and  try  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  happened  in  a  certain  episode. 
This  is  the  kind  of  which  we  have  had  a 
great  number  in  the  province. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said  with  respect 
to  that  type  of  commission  that  frequently 
their  work  could  be  better  done  within  the 
government.  I  would  like  to  lodge  a  pro- 
test against  that  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  not  one  for  having  Royal  commissions 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  Royal  commis- 
sions, but  in  these  fact-finding  areas  I  submit 
that  there  are  times  when  it  is  vital  that  we 
have  an  independent  inquiry.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  good  enough  for  the  government  to  have 
its  own  internal  inquiry  of  its  own  shortcom- 
ings. I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  have 
any  confidence  at  all  in  a  report  that  the  gov- 
ernment makes  of  an  inquiry  that  it  has  con- 
ducted of  itself  behind  closed  doors.  And 
there  have  been  and  there  will  continue  to 
be  some  important  matters  that  I  think 
should  be  inquired  into. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  some  of  these 
commissions  have  cost.  They  are  not  ter- 
ribly expensive  actually,  as  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment goes  nowadays,  but  I  think  they 
are  quite  legitimate.  I  think  there  should 
have  been  an  independent  inquiry  into  the 
Prudential  affair.  I  think  it  is  quite  wrong 
to  say  that  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  by 
a  secret  inquiry  by  a  body  whose  perform- 
ance is  itself  under  inquiry.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
solution. 


However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  go 
any  further  than  that.  There  is  just  one 
other  observation  I  would  like  to  make  with 
regard  to  this  item  which  is  for  $300,000.  I 
am  suggesting  to  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  is  really  playing  with  the  House  when  he 
comes  and  tells  us  that  he  wants  $300,000 
for  Royal  commissions.  He  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  wants  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  that  for  Royal  commissions  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  As  I  recall  his  listing  of  a  few 
minutes  ago,  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them 
already  on  the  way,  some  of  them  just  get- 
ting nicely  started,  so  they  will  certainly  go 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  and  beyond.  And 
then  the  way  this  government  fumbles  the 
ball,  you  can  assume  that  there  probably  will 
be  another  half  dozen  set  up  to  recover  its 
fumbles  for  it,  even  assuming  that  it  is 
going  to  be  in  office  only  for  a  few  more 
months. 

But  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  leav- 
ing aside  my  second  comment  and  just 
relying  on  the  facts  as  we  now  know  them, 
that  the  commissions  that  we  now  know  are 
in  existence  and  are  operating,  are  going  to 
cost  a  lot  more  money  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  than  $300,000.  I  believe  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  come  here  with  a  realis- 
tic estimate.  He  should  come  and  ask  us 
to  vote  what  he  knows  he  is  going  to  have 
to  spend.  We  do  not  expect  him  to  come  in 
here  for  a  figure  for  some  Royal  commis- 
sion that  may  be  set  up  four  or  five  months 
hence— which  none  of  us  anticipates  at  the 
moment-but  at  least  he  could  give  us  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  costs  that  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  the  commissions  that 
are  now  in  operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  would  have  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  member, 
as  I  can  recall  and  as  I  have  before  me, 
there  are  just  three  Royal  commissions  actively 
working  at  the  present  time.  There  is  the 
Royal  commission  on  Atlantic  Acceptance 
Corporation,  which  I  think  the  hon.  member 
perhaps  noted  in  the  newspapers,  has  com- 
pleted its  public  hearings  and  I  would  think 
is  now  drawing  its  work  to  a  close.  It  might 
take  some  time  yet  but  the  bulk  of  the  hear- 
ings in  the  drawing-out  of  evidence,  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  that  part  of 
the  investigation  has  been  completed.  There 
is  the  commission  on  The  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  should  not  be  a  very 
expensive  long-drawn-out  study,  I  should  not 
think.  And  there  is  the  Rand  inquiry- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  they  are  off  to  Australia. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  no,  they  are  back. 
I  met  the  hon.  Mr.  Rand  in  this  building  the 
day  before  yesterday.  I  understood  when 
that  study  of  labour  relations  matters  was 
commenced,  it  would  not  be  a  protracted 
study  and  should  not  take  long.  So,  therefore 
we  have  three. 

We  do  not  pay  for  what  I  call  a  continuing 
research  facility,  the  law  reform  commission; 
that  is  not  in  the  Attorney  General's  office,  I 
believe.  No,  it  is  the  commission  on  civil 
rights  which  is  not  ours.  I  think  to  suggest 
to  you  that  you  vote  $300,000-1  think  I 
would  probably  be  going  a  bit  far  afield  if 
I  came  and  asked  for  more— that  we  might 
very  well  come  within  that.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
pursue  that  matter  any  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  May  I  be  permitted  to 
say  just  one  word?  I  intended  to  say  it  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was  here.  He 
mentioned  there  were  just  three  persons 
charged  as  a  result  of  the  Windfall  inquiry 
and  I  intended  to  say  to  the  House,  and  par- 
ticularly for  his  information,  there  were  five 
and  the  names  are  Breckenridge,  charged  with 
wash  trading  and  now  committed  for  trial— 
the    MacMillan    trial    has    been    concluded— 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  out  of  order  to  refer 
to  any  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  it  not  in  order  in 
this  House? 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  out  of  order  to  make  any 
reference  to  a  case  where  it  has  actually 
been  set  down  for  trial. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  trial  has  been 
heard.  I  am  just  saying  in  this  House  that 
there  were  five  persons.  The  names  are 
known,  I  see  nothing  out  of  order  in  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:   It  is  against  the  rules— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  agree  it  would  be  out 
of  order  if  I  were  to  comment  on  the  trial. 

Mr.  Bryden:  No,  even  to  mention  it  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  that  at  this 
time  we  should  deal  with  any  estimates  in 
connection  with  the  commissions  but  to  avoid 
the  details. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before 
this  particular  item  is  left,  I  take  it  that  the 
Smith  committee  does  not  have  the  exalted 
name  of  a  Royal  commission,  even  though  its 
inquiry  is  on  all-fours  with  the  inquiries  of 


many  bodies  that  have  been  called  Royal 
commissions.  For  that  reason  I  take  it  it 
would  not  be  under  the  estimates  of  the 
Attorney  General.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  the  tax  report? 
That  I  think  is  not  in  my  department. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  vote  201  carry?  The 
member  for  Bracondale. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale);  Before  I  com- 
mence speaking  I  want  to  inform  the 
Chairman  that  I  am  going  to  be  speaking  on 
omissions  in  these  estimates.  I  am  going  to 
be  speaking  on  crime  and  the  effect  that  the 
police  have  on  the  enforcement  of  crime, 
and  the  lack  of  any  estimates  here  to  cover 
those  particular  points.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
point  this  out  to  you  because,  with  all  due 
respect,  sometimes  you  are  prone  to  interject 
that  the  item  is  out  of  order  before  the 
speaker  has  a  chance  to  develop  his  theme. 
I  have  always  abided  by  your  rulings  in  the 
past  and  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  been  in 
order,  so  I  thought  that  I  would  make  that 
preamble  that  I  am  speaking  on  crime  and 
police  and  I  can  find  no  place  in  these  esti- 
mates where  this  matter  would  come. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  anticipate  your  remarks  but  I  should  judge 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  deal  with  crime  or 
police  methods  under  this  vote.  This  would 
likely  come  under  the  Ontario  police  com- 
mission, vote  202. 

Mr.  Ben:  Unfortunately,  it  does  not.  It  is 
a  lack  of  provision  by  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  cover  the  matters  that 
I  am  going  to  discuss  now,  which  would  be 
under  the  main  office  expenditures  and  I 
would  ask  that  you  bear  with  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.   Chairman:    I  will  be   guided  by  the 
Minister  as  to  whether  he  has  any  funds  in 
his  estimates- 
Mr.  Ben:  He  has,  as  I  will  develop. 
Mr.   Chairman,  in  July  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  the  Ontario  police  commission  comes 
under  vote  202.  The  police  commission  gov- 
erns and  controls,  reporting  through  tlie  At- 
torney General,  all  the  police  forces  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  enforcement  of  our 
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laws,  therefore,  insofar  as  the  police  forces 
are  concerned,  sir,  would  come  under  the 
criminal  branch  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
hon.  member  is  referring  to.  So  the  remarks 
should  come,  I  would  suggest,  under  vote  202. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  content  to 
abide  by  the  hon.  Minister's  suggestion.  I 
know  that  he  will  permit,  after  the  statement, 
a  discussion  of  this  matter  under  vote  202  and 
I  trust  that  I  will  be  permitted  to  make  my 
remarks  under  that  item. 


Mr.    Chairman:     The    hon. 
Windsor-Walkerville. 


member    for 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
what  disposition  he  made  of  the  communica- 
tion he  received  from  the  Windsor  chamber 
of  commerce  requesting  that  some  type  of 
legislation  be  enacted  concerning  individuals 
engaged  in  the  home  repair  field. 

Last  September  they  sent  to  the  Minister 
a  copy  of  the  licensing  and  regulations  con- 
trolling residential  builders  and  residential 
maintenance  and  alteration  contractors  in  the 
state  of  Michigan.  They  sent  this  to  the  Min- 
ister in  the  hope  that  some  type  of  legislation 
would  be  forthcoming  from  his  department. 
Has  the  department  reviewed  the  communica- 
tion received  by  the  Minister  from  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  does  he  contemplate  any 
legislation  in  that  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  confess,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  seem  to  recall  that  I  received 
such  a  communication  and  I  think  that  there 
was  an  acknowledgment  and  perhaps  an 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  reply.  I  am  not 
certain,  but  I  could  check  this  for  the  hon. 
member.  But  I  would  say  now  that  if  what 
he  represents  were  proposed,  if  fraudulent 
actions  were  being  carried  on  they  would  be 
investigated  by  our  police,  probably  by  the 
local  police,  but  particularly  by  the  anti- 
racket  squad  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 
If  it  is  a  matter  of  contract,  of  course,  such 
as  misrepresentation  or  fraud  in  the  civil 
sense,  there  are  laws  to  deal  with  this.  I 
would  not  think  that  any  new  legislation  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  situation  which  is 
represented  by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Newman:  Does  the  Minister  contem- 
plate licensing  individuals  engaged  in  the 
home  repair  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  in  anything  that  is 
not  presently  covered  by  licensing.   I  have  no 


thought  at  the  moment  of  going  beyond  that. 
There  are  many  areas  of  industry  and  en- 
deavour that  are  licensed,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  we  licence  builders— construction  people 
and  people  who  build  houses  and  put  roofs 
and  chimneys  on  them,  plasterers  and  masons 
—I  do  not  think  that  we  should  get  into  a 
licensing  of  this  type  of  construction  and,  as 
I  say,  if  people  who  are  enterprising  become 
fraudulent  in  the  zeal  of  their  enterprise,  we 
have  laws  to  catch  them. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  then 
simply  refer  the  Minister  to  the  communica- 
tion of  September  8,  1966?  He  or  his  depart- 
ment can  review  it  and  then  possibly  before 
the  estimates  are  finished,  he  can  give  me  a 
definitive  answer. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Braithwaite  (Etobicoke):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  with  refer- 
ence to  fraudulent  builders,  I  do  not  think  at 
this  moment  that  there  is  any  way  of  control- 
ling them  when  you  have  a  new  area  such  as 
my  riding  and  many  of  the  ridings  where 
new  building  is  going  on.  Many  times  home- 
owners buy  a  house  with  all  the  money  they 
have,  used  for  a  down  payment.  Afterwards 
they  find  that  many  things  are  wrong,  which 
go  beyond  the  limit  of  proper  and  good 
workmanship  and  which  they  can  never  get 
the  builders  to  repair.  I  think  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  had  a  point  when  he 
asked  about  the  licensing  of  repair  people.  I 
think  that  it  should  include  builders  as  well. 

I  must  disagree  with  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  because  I  think  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  these  builders  are  covered  now.  I 
think  there  is  no  way  you  can  get  them  unless 
you  take  them  to  a  civil  court  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Attorney  General's  comments 
on  how  these  people  might  be  controlled.  I 
am  talking  about  the  few  unscrupulous  buil- 
ders, the  small  percentage  who  are  fleecing 
property  owners  right  and  left.  People  have 
to  buy  a  house  and  sometimes  when  they  do, 
it  is  awful.  You  will  find  holes  in  the  founda- 
tion and  roofs  that  leak;  you  find  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  and  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
get  them— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  hesitated  to  interfere 
with  the  member,  but  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  finish  his  statement  at  any  time.  I  scarcely 
think  that  this  matter  is  before  us  imder  the 
head  office  vote. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  beg  to  disagree,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Will  you  show  me  where 
there  is  some  money  in  either  vote  202  or  in 
vote  201  in  connection  with  this  matter? 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  The  Attorney  General  just 
made  reference  to  it  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  go  past  the  question  of  fraudulent 
builders  without  the  Attorney  General  saying 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  at  the  present 
time  is  to  deal  with  the  estimates  of  his 
department  and  to  do  this  in  an  orderly  way, 
vote  by  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  accept 
your  ruling  but  I  could  answer  the  hon.  mem- 
ber briefly  if  you  care  to  permit  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  as  long  as  we  do  not 
get  into  a  discussion  that  is  not  properly  be- 
fore us  because  then  I  would  have  to  open  it 
up  to  all  members  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  simply  say  that 
I  certainly  would  not  for  a  moment  presume 
to  advise  the  hon.  member  for  Etobicoke;  he 
is  a  lawyer.  But  if  it  were  a  building  contract 
under  which  the  fraud  were  committed,  then, 
as  I  said  before,  and  I  will  repeat  it,  there  are 
means  to  proceed  by  means  of  civil  or  pos- 
sibly criminal  prosecution,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  fraud  or  the  act  of  the  builder 
or  criminal. 

If  it  concerns  the  purchase  of  a  house  that 
has  been  finished  and  defects  are  found  in 
it,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  buyer  making 
his  inspection,  being  advised  by  counsel  and 
having  somebody  look  at  that  property.  If 
there  are  hidden  defects  that  have  been  mis- 
represented, there  is  action  to  recover.  I  am 
bearing  in  mind  the  Chairman's  ruling  that 
this  is  perhaps  not  in  order,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  pass  it  without  giving  at  least  a  brief 
answer. 

Mr.    Braithwaite:    I   want   to    ask    another 
question,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  cannot  let  that  go 
past- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  on  the  same  question? 
Mr.  Braithwaite:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  I  am  ruling  it  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  just  want  to  make  one 
comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  ruling  it  out  of  order. 
I  am  sorry. 


Mr.  Braithwaite:  I  have  another  question, 
Mr.  Chairman;  this  is  a  difiFerent  question. 

With  reference  to  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, we  talked  with  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr,  Gomme)  during  his  estimates  about 
the  question  of  expropriation.  At  that  time 
several  members  of  this  party  brought  out 
certain  methods  of  operations  by  members  of 
his  department  which  we  felt  should  be 
looked  into. 

At  that  time,  the  Minister  of  Highways  said 
that  he  was  going  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
if  he  would  look  into  the  methods  of  opera- 
tions by  some  of  these  assessors  and  other 
people  who  work  for  The  Department  of 
Highways.  I  want  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral now  if  he  has  any  concrete  plan  for  such 
an  investigation,  and  just  what  has  transpired 
between  him  and  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
before  us  under  vote  201. 

I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  the  members,  if 
they  will,  please,  to  stay  with  the  vote.  This 
is  what  you  have  asked  me  to  do  and  the  only 
way  that  you  can  follow  through  in  sequence 
and  get  through  the  estimates  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  adhere  to  the  vote  itself. 

Mr.  Braithwaite:  With  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  see  where  else  this  might  come 
up.  It  is  a  general  thing  and  I  thought  this 
was  under  main  oflSce,  it  might  be  the  best 
place  to  ask  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Under  210,  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  leave 
this  vote,  I  would  like  to  know,  if  we  continue 
the  discussion  on  licensing,  would  it  be  under 
the  administration  of  justice,  vote  207? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  judge  that  what  you 
are  talking  about  would  come  under  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  would  also  have  to  do 
with  laying  charges  because  the  OPP  comes 
under  this  too.  Is  it  different?  It  does  affect 
the  administration  of  justice,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  it  deals  with  police 
matters,  it  would  be  under  vote  202. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Vote  202? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Vote  211,  I  think. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Attorney  General  sug- 
gests 211. 

Vote  201  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  202: 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  started  to  say 
that  in  July  of  1965  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  recognizing  that  nation's  crime 
problem,  established  what  was  called  his 
"commission  on  law  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  justice." 

This  commission  consisted  of  19  commis- 
sioners, 63  staff  members,  175  consultants 
and  hundreds  of  advisors.  In  carrying  out 
their  task  the  commissioners  even  paid  a 
visit  to  Canada  and  they  spent  two  days 
speaking  with  people  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force  here  in  Toronto.  In  the  process  of 
developing  their  findings  and  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  their  report,  the 
commission  called  three  national  conferences, 
conducted  five  national  surveys,  held  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  and  interviewed  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  including,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  citizens  of  this  province.  Their 
report,  titled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society",  was  handed  down  last  month 
and  I  must  say  it  makes  most  interesting 
reading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  conditions  in  this 
country  parallel  those  within  the  United 
States,  we  invariably  follow  the  trend  that 
they  establish.  I  think  that  it  behooves  us 
all,  especially  this  government,  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  contents  of  this 
particular  report.  The  report  makes  some 
200  specific  recommendations,  concrete  steps 
the  commission  believes  can  lead  to  a  safer 
and  more  just  society.  They  call  for  a  greatly 
increased  effort  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government,  the  states,  the  counties,  the 
cities,  civic  organizations,  religious  groups, 
business   groups  and  individual  citizens. 

These  are  some  of  the  shocking  statistics 
that  this  report  reveals,  and  all  the  checked 
statistics— as  published  in  the  year  book  and 
as  revealed  in  the  latest  report  that  is  going 
to  be  coming  out  from  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  departments— I  said  before, 
are  paralleled  here  in  this  country.  The 
report  points  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
United  States  one  boy  in  six  is  referred  to 
the  juvenile  courts.  In  1965  more  than  two 
million  Americans,  about  one  out  of  every 
100,  were  received  in  prisons  or  juvenile 
training  schools,  or  placed  on  probation. 

Another  commission  study  suggests  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  all  male  children  now 
living  in  the  United  States  will  be  arrested 
for  non-traffic  offences  during  their  lives.  An 
independent  survey  of  1,700  persons  found 
that  91  per  cent  of  the  sample  admitted  they 


had  committed  acts  for  which  they  might 
have  received  jail  or  prison  sentences.  An 
important  finding  of  another  survey  involving 
10,000  representative  American  household:; 
indicated  that  there  is  far  more  crime  than 
is  ever  reported,  that  burglaries  occur  about 
three  times  more  often  than  are  reported  to 
the  police;  aggravated  assaults  and  larcenies, 
which  we  call  theft  over  $50,  occur  twice 
as  often  as  they  are  reported  and  that  there 
are  50  per  cent  more  robberies  than  are 
reported.  In  some  areas  only  one  tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  certain  crimes  is  reported. 

A  commission  study  conducted  in  high 
crime  areas  of  two  large  cities  found  that  43 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  they  stayed 
off  the  streets  at  night  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime;  35  per  cent  said  they  did  not  speak 
to  strangers  any  more  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime;  21  per  cent  said  they  use  cars  and 
cabs  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of  crime,^ 
and  20  per  cent  said  they  would  hke  to  move 
to  another  neighbourhood  because  of  their 
fear  of  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  resident  of  this 
city,  you  have  been  reading  in  the  paper 
the  fear  tliat  is  prevailing  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto because  of  a  person  running  at  large 
who  has  been  accused  of  rapes  and  molesting 
children.  I  heard  recently  over  the  radio,  a 
commentator  advising  people  how  to  conduct 
themselves  at  night,  not  to  get  into  the  grasp 
of  this  individual. 

The  commission's  report  also  showed  that 
young  people  commit  a  disproportionate 
share  of  crime  and  the  number  of  young 
people  in  their  society,  as  in  ours,  is  growing 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  total  popula- 
tion. Although  the  15-  to  17-year-old  age 
group  represents  only  5.4  per  cent  of  the 
population,  it  accounts  for  12.8  per  cent  of 
all  arrests;  15-  and  16-year-olds  have  the 
highest  arrest  rate  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  for  a  number 
of  reasons  I  cannot  correlate  the  American 
figures  to  Ontario's  population.  For  one,  I 
have  had  the  report  of  the  commission  for 
too  short  a  time  to  obtain  the  necessary 
statistics.  Secondly,  the  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  commission  for  the 
year  1966  has  not  as  yet  been  pubUshed. 
Thirdly,  the  police  youth  bureau  is  not  issu- 
ing the  usual  comprehensive  annual  report 
this  year. 

But  I  would  draw  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  Canada  Year  Book  for  the 
year  1966  on  the  section  dealing  with  young 
adult  offenders.    It  had  this  to  say: 

Attention   has   been   focussed   in   recent 

years    on   the   needs    of   the   young   adult 
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offenders  of  from  16  to  24  years  of  age, 
who  constitute  a  promising  field  for  modern 
reception  and  diagnostic  facilities  equipped 
with  education,  trade  training  and  other 
formative  disciplines. 

And  this  is  the  sentence  I  want  to  bring  to 

your  attention: 

While  young  men  and  women  in  this 
age  group  account  for  under  18.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  16  years  of  age 
or  over,  they  form  over  half  the  criminal 
population  committing  indictable  offences. 
The  group  includes  some  of  the  most 
daring  offenders— who  are  learning  to  be 
experienced  criminals— as  well  as  first  of- 
fenders likely  to  be  turned  from  crime  by 
further  education  and  training. 

There  were  22,753  young  adult  offenders 
in  1963,  an  increase  of  2,940  over  the 
previous  year.  Although  each  of  the  two 
age  groups  and  others  in  both  sexes  con- 
tributed to  the  increase,  almost  half  of  it 
was  in  the  male  group  of  16  to  17  years 
of  age. 

The  Canada  Year  Book  for  1966  only  gives 
the  1963  figures  as  the  latest  figures.  How- 
ever I  pointed  out  last  year  that  the  increase 
in  the  offences  committed  by  juveniles  has 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  this  increase  took  place  in  1966, 
the  increase  being  over  the  figures  for  1965. 

Insofar  as  adults  are  concerned,  I  regret  to 
inform  this  House  that  our  figures  are  worse 
than  those  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  more 
than  two  million  Americans  were  received  in 
prisons,  training  schools  or  placed  on  pro- 
bation. In  1965,  the  corresponding  year,  in 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
alone,  62,545  persons  were  arrested,  another 
186,212  summonsed,  and  33,450  warrants  of 
committal  were  executed.  These  figures,  as 
you  might  have  guessed,  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
not  include  juveniles. 

Frightening  as  these  figures  may  appear,  I 
must  add  that  during  1966  the  incidence  of 
known  crime  increased  by  12.47  per  cent 
over  1965.  And  do  not  let  the  members  from 
the  rural  areas  feel  virtuous  and  think  that 
this  is  not  representative  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince but  pertains  to  Toronto  only.  Percent- 
age-wise we  can  apply  these  figures  to  any 
community  in  Ontario.  It  is  very  clear  from 
these  statistics  that  far  too  many  people  in 
this  country  are  occupied  or  preoccupied  with 
crime.  None  of  us  is  in  a  position  to  cast 
the  first  stone. 

In  his  report  to  the  board  of  police  com- 
missioners of  the  municipality  of  Metropoli- 


tan Toronto,  Magistrate  C.  O.  Bick,  its 
chairman,  made  this  statement  and  this 
report  was  just  issued  last  month: 

The  upsurge  in  criminality  in  this  com- 
munity generally  follows  the  pattern  show- 
ing in  other  countries.  It  presents  a 
challenge  which  cannot  be  met  simply  by 
more  police,  better  training  or  more  and 
better  equipment.  Indeed,  one  might  won- 
der about  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  in 
law  enforcement  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  some  part  of  the  increase  in 
reported  crime  is  due  to  more  and  better 
enforcement,  and  a  large  part  is  due  to 
changes  in  society's  attitude  toward  the 
rule  of  law.  As  former  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  Richard  Nixon  recently 
said: 

"A  major  national  problem  is  the  deteri- 
oration of  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  all 
across  America.  That  deterioration  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  spread  of  the  corros- 
ive doctrine  that  every  citizen  possesses  an 
inherent  right  to  decide  for  himself  which 
laws  to  disobey  and  when  to  disobey  them. 
The  doctrine  has  become  a  contagious 
national  disease.  In  the  grey  areas  of 
social  and  economic  legislation,  there  are 
hundreds  of  laws.  Honest  men  can  and  do 
disagree  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  these 
laws,  but  if  every  man  is  to  decide  for 
himself  which  to  obey  and  which  to  ignore, 
the  end  result  is  anarchy." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  believe  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Grossman),  made  a  statement  recently  almost 
in  the  same  vein.    I  continue: 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  greater  tolerance 
on  the  part  of  many  members  of  society 
toward  breaking  the  law.  This  moral  blur- 
ring of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  is 
an  attitude  which  inevitably  results  in  more 
offences  being  committed  against  the 
criminal  law,  with  its  resultant  burden  upon 
the  rest  of  the  community  to  provide  more 
and  more  police,  more  courts,  and  more 
jails.  It  is  unrealistic  to  hope  that  this 
trend  can  be  affected  to  any  appreciable 
degree  by  the  police.  Some  suggestions  will 
be  made  later  in  an  attempt  to  find  some 
means  of  improvement. 

The  chairman  then  went  on  to  discuss  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  a  committee  work- 
ing under  the  supervision  of  the  Ontario 
police  commission  and  representing  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  and  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto    Police,    was    investigating    ways    in 
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which  some  of  those  techniques  could  be 
used  without  costly  duplication  of  effort.  He 
ended  the  paragraph  with  this  statement: 
To  a  very  large  extent  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  the  senior  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  much  of  the  basic  equip- 
ment and  services  so  essential  to  carry  out 
any  modem  data  processing.  Just  as  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  President  has 
announced  adding  to  the  funds  of  his  law 
enforcement  assistance  programme  to  help 
states  and  municipalities,  there^  is  in  this 
country  a  parallel  need  for  providing 
provincewide  and  countrywide  assistance 
in  the  battle  against  criminal  activities. 
This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  province 
in  a  similar  fashion  to  which  Telex  has 
been  provided. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  com- 
mittee has  now  reported  and  has  made  certain 
recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General, 
although  at  the  present  time  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  these  recommendations  were.  I 
compliment  the  Attorney  General  on  talcing 
these  steps. 

These  statements  made  by  the  commis- 
sioner point  out  the  truth  of  the  statements 
I  made  earlier;  namely  that  there  is  a  parallel 
in  Canada  to  what  is  happening  in  the  United 
States  and  that  senior  levels  of  government 
here  in  Canada  must  step  in  with  country- 
wide assistance  in  the  battle  against  criminal 
activities. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
senior  levels  of  government,  and  this  govern- 
ment in  particular,  can  help? 

Police  agencies  cannot  preserve  the  public 
peace  unless  the  public  participates  more 
fully  than  it  now  does  in  law  enforcement. 
As  the  report  of  the  President's  commission 
points  out,  bad  community  feeling  does  more 
than  create  tensions  and  engender  actions 
against  the  poHce  that  in  tiun  may  embitter 
policemen  and  trigger  irrational  responses 
from  them. 

The  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  a 
community  relations  programme  would  be  to 
return  control  of  the  police  to  the  civilians, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  term.  At 
the  present  time  the  boards  of  commissioners 
of  poHce  are  composed  of  members  of  the 
judiciary  with  the  highest  locally  elected 
officials  sitting  as  members  ex  officio. 

One  can  understand  why  this  system  was 
introduced  in  the  first  instance.  The  magis- 
trate and  the  county  court  judge  were  two  of 
the  most  respected  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
citizens.    It  was  felt  that  by  placing  control 


of  the  police  in  their  hands  the  police  would 
be  kept  out  of  the  back  pockets  of  the  local 
politicians. 

To  date  the  reverse  is  true.  Too  many 
people  resent  the  judiciary  being  involved  in 
the  administration  of  the  poHce  force  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  for  that  reason  the  word  of 
a  policeman  is  accepted  against  the  word  of 
a  citizen.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  the  complaint  that  I  receive 
most  frequently. 

I  say  that  this  may  or  may  not  be  true 
advisedly,  for  I  accept  that  the  word  of  a 
policeman  in  court  is  more  readily  acceptable 
than  the  word  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  although 
I  do  not  accept  that  this  is  so  for  the  reason 
that  the  judiciary  in  essence  now  controls  the 
police. 

At  any  rate,  as  has  been  said  many  times 
before,  not  only  is  it  important  that  justice 
be  done  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
justice  appear  to  be  done. 

Our  party  has  continually  pleaded  for  the 
appointment  of  an  ombudsman  without,  I 
regret  to  say,  much  success.  The  chairman 
may  wonder  how  a  discussion  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ombudsman  can  come  under  these 
estimates.  Well  frankly  perhaps  it  does  not, 
and  for  that  reason  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
subject.  I  raise  it  only  because  the  report 
points  out  that  formal  machinery  for  the 
investigation  of  complaints  against  police 
activities  or  employees  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity within  every  police  department.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  complainant  be  personally 
informed  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  the  disposition  of  the  complaint. 

But  the  report  also  pointed  out  that  the 
police  are  only  one  of  a  number  of  official 
agencies  with  whom  the  public  has  contact. 
Incompetence  and  mistreatment  by  housing, 
sanitation,  health,  building,  zoning,  welfare 
and  other  officials,  can  be  as  injurious  to 
citizens  as  mistreatment  by  police  and  should 
be  equally  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  These 
officials,  like  poHcemen  are  pubHc  servants. 

The  commission  recommended  that: 

Every  jurisdiction  should  provide  ade- 
quate procedures  for  full  and  fair  proces- 
sing of  all  citizen  grievances  and  com- 
plaints about  the  conduct  of  any  public 
officer  or  employee. 

In  essence  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  commis- 
sion is  recommending  is  what  this  party, 
through  its  spokesman  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  has  been  recommending  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  the  appointment  of 
an  ombudsman. 
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A  community  relations  progranmie  would 
not  be  a  public  relations  programme  to  "sell 
the  police  image"  to  the  people;  nor  would 
it  be  the  exclusive  business  of  specialized 
units  carrying  out  special  programmes.  Such 
a  programme  would  play  a  part  in  the  selec- 
tion, training,  deployment  and  promotion  of 
personnel;  the  execution  of  field  procedures 
in  the  enforcement,  as  I  have  mentioned;  of 
departmental  discipline  and  in  the  handling 
of  citizens'  complaints. 

The  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  achieving  such  a 
programme  with  their  implementation  of  the 
practice  of  recognizing  private  citizens  who 
have  assisted  the  pohce  in  maintaining  law 
and  order.  In  many  cases  the  assistance  given 
has  simply  been  exercising  alertness  in  recog- 
nition of  potential  trouble.  But  many  have 
risked,  and  indeed  received,  bodily  injury. 
One,  Jack  Blanc,  lost  his  life. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Blanc,  the  metropolitan 
council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  commissioners,  obtained  special  legislation 
to  permit  the  making  of  a  grant  to  Mr. 
Blanc's  widow. 

On  the  subject  of  compensation  to  those 
who  are  killed  while  assisting  the  police  or 
who  die  from  injuries  received  during  such 
assistance.  Magistrate  Bick  had  this  to  say: 

Although  much  has  been  said  about 
compensation  to  victims  of  crime,  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  more  quickly  enable 
a  council  to  act  in  such  cases  if  section  25 
of  The  Police  Act  was  amended.  Under 
that  section  a  council  may  grant  pecuniary 
aid  or  other  assistance  to  the  widows  an4 
children  of  members  of  police  forces  who 
are  killed  or  die  from  injuries  received  or 
from  iUness  contracted  in  the  discharge  of 
duties.  This  could  be  broadened  to  say 
that  a  council,  on  the  recommendation  of 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  police,  could 
also  grant  assistance  in  the  case  of  civilians 
who  suflFer  while  assisting  the  police  vol- 
imtarily. 

In  view  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  Legislature  earlier  this  session 
and  the  remarks  of  Magistrate  Bick,  which  I 
have  just  quoted,  perhaps  the  government 
will  support  such  an  amendment. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions, insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  sir,  is 
the  one  that  the  police  departments  should 
develop  and  enunciate  policies  that  give  per- 
sonnel specific  guidance  for  the  common  situa- 
tions requiring  exercise  of  police  discretion. 


Policies,  the  recommendation  stated,  should 
cover  such  matters  among  others  as  the  issu- 
ance of  orders  to  citizens  regarding  their 
movements  or  activities,  the  handhng  of 
minor  disputes,  the  safeguarding  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  free  assembly— a  right  that 
is  quickly  disappearing  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
—the  selection  of  and  use  of  investigation 
methods  and  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
use  arrest  in  specific  situations  involving  speci- 
fic crimes. 

In  Toronto,  the  police  will  arrest  you  if 
you  make  or  try  to  make  a  speech  which  vdll 
or  may  arouse  the  people.  Now  why  anyone 
would  go  to  the  trouble  to  make  a  speech 
which  would  not  arouse  the  populace  is 
beyond  my  comprehension,  but  in  Toronto  a 
rousing  speech  will  land  you  in  the  jug. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  have  not  heard  some  of 
these  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Mr.  Ben:  The  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
spoke  on  the  soap  boxes  of  Hyde  Park  must 
be  spinning  in  their  graves  at  the  thought 
that  in  good  old  British  and  Tory  Toronto 
free  speech  is  banned,  and  it  is  the  speaker 
and  not  those  who  would  prevent  him  from 
speaking  who  are  arrested. 

Now  picketing  is  another  example  of  a 
situation  where  the  police  are  sorely  tried  to 
make  the  proper  decision.  The  hon.  Attorney 
General  made  a  statement  which  pointed  out 
the  lawlessness  and  violence  attendant  upon 
the  truckers'  strike.  We  have  had  long  dis- 
cussions in  this  House  regarding  the  Tilco 
strike  and  the  newspaper  strike  in  Oshawa. 
We  see  on  the  television  violence  actually 
take  place.  Yet  the  handling  of  these  situa- 
tions has  not  been  uniform. 

In  some  instances  arrests  have  been  made 
and  charges  laid,  in  others  they  have  not.  In 
most  instances,  however,  the  police  have  been 
accused  of  brutality,  dereliction  of  duty,  sid- 
ing with  one  party  or  the  other,  or  of  all 
these  charges  simultaneously. 

It  is  time  that  clear  guide  lines  were  laid 
down  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  police 
in  these  situations. 

At  the  present  time  the  policeman  is 
protected  against  lawsuits  brought  by  citi- 
zens if  he  had  reasonable  and  probable  cause 
for  acting  as  he  did,  even  though  hindsight 
indicates  that  he  acted  improperly.  The 
policeman  is  protected,  but  not  the  rights 
of  the  citizen. 

What  of  his  rights?  Surely  he  should 
have  some  protection,  some  recourse  to  the 
law. 
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I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this 
regard  a  citizen  should  have  a  recourse 
against  the  board  of  commisisoners  of  police, 
not  against  the  policeman  if  he  acted  in  good 
conscience.  But  if,  even  though  he  acted  in 
good  conscience,  the  citizen  suffered  as  a 
result  of  that  policeman's  conduct,  he  ought 
to  have  a  compensable  right,  he  ought 
to  have  recourse  and  receive  damages  for 
what  he  suffered.  Now,  the  solution  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  to  permit  a 
citizen  to  bring  an  action  against  the  police 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  in  the  Act  now. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  the  policeman  could  establish 
that  he  had  reasonable  and  probable  cause, 
then  there  is  no  cause  of  action  because,  as  I 
stated,  the  policeman  acted  with  reasonable 
and  probable  cause.  Hindsight  may  prove 
him  wrong,  but  he  so  acted. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  citizen,  with- 
out condemning  the  policeman,  ought  to  have 
a  right  against  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners, who  would  not  punish  the  policeman 
but  would  compensate  the  victim,  in  this 
instance  the  citizen. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  when  the  member 
is  looking  for  some  information,  it  might  be 
a  time  for  me  to  interject,  and  remind  him 
that  he  has  suggested  that  I  have  ruled 
him  out  of  order  on  a  number  of  instances. 
The  reason  is  that  there  has  been  an  under- 
standing among  the  members  of  this  assembly 
that  we  have  a  lead-off  speaker  from  each 
of  the  three  parties  and  then  a  response,  of 
course,  from  the  Minister  in  charge.  I 
thought  that  the  member's  remarks  tonight 
have  been  over  many  of  the  votes,  dealing 
with  several  things  and  really  should  be 
contained  in  a  lead-off  speech,  or  included 
in  the  Budget  or  Throne  debate.  What  is 
before  us  now  is  the  actual  estimates. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  will  not  quibble  with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  would  point  out  that  I  have 
been  dealing  with  one  aspect,  and  that  is 
the  police  and  the  crime  rate.  I  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  perhaps  the  lead- 
off  speaker  could  have  covered  this,  but  then 
on  the  other  hand  he  could  have  also,  if  he 
took  the  time,  covered  every  single  item  in 
these  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  did  pretty  well,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  took  that  as  a  compliment  and, 
coming  from  the  Attorney  General,  all  the 
higher. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  their  recommendations 
the  commission  stated  that  there  ought  to  be 
three  types  of  law  enforcement  officers.  There 
was  the  community  service  officer,  a  poHce 
officer  and  a  police  agent. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    Is  this   the   American 

President's  commission? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  tliis  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  this  is  in  the  committee  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

The  community  service  officer  would  be 
a  young  man,  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
21  with  the  aptitude,  integrity  and  stability 
necessary  to  perform  police  work.  He  would 
work  on  the  street  under  close  supervision 
and  in  close  cooperation  with  the  pohce 
officer  and  police  agent.  He  would  not  have 
full  law  enforcement  powers  or  carry  arms, 
nor  would  he  perform  only  clerical  duties 
as  many  police  cadets  now  do. 

The  community  service  officer  might  be 
accepted  as  such,  despite  a  minor  offence 
record.  A  commission  recommends  this  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
they  have  difficulty  in  the  United  States 
recruiting  officers  from  minority  groups  to 
carry  out  their  function  in  areas  where  they 
have  minority  groups,  because  too  many  of 
these  minority  groups  have  criminal  records 
involving  minor  offences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  like  to  interfere 
with  the  hon.  member's  remarks.  They  are 
very  interesting,  but  I  want  to  tell  him  that 
I  have  read  some  parts  of  the  report,  some 
comments  on  it,  particularly  newspaper  com- 
ments. But  if  he  is  taking  the  time  of  this 
House  during  my  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  acquaint  me,  which  he  is  doing  in  a  very 
erudite  way,  with  the  content  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commission  on  crime  in  the  United 
States— and  I  disagree  with  him  that  condi- 
tions are  parallel  here— then  I  do  not  think 
he  is  in  order. 

If  it  will  make  him  feel  better,  I  will  be 
glad  to  tell  him  that  I  shall  read  that  report, 
as  I  am  intending  to  do  anyway,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  too  helpful— many  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  that  report,  if  the  hon,  member 
looks  at  our  situation,  he  will  find  we  adopted 
them  long  before  they  were  thought  of  by 
the  President's  commission.  We  have  them 
in  effect.  And  the  situations  are  not  parallel. 
And  to  talk  about  the  community  service 
officer— well,  we  have  the  cadets,  which  almost 
parallel  that  recommendation.  But  I  do  not 
feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  my  estimates  a 
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recounting  of  the  findings  of  a  commission 
in  another  country,  where  conditions,  I  sub- 
mit, are  not  parallel,  is  really  part  of  this 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  reminded  the 
member  that  I  thought  it  properly  would 
come  under  the  Throne  debate  or  the  Budget 
debate  and  I  would  ask  him  at  this  time  to 
keep  his  remarks  relative  to  this  vote,  if  he 
would,  please. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  With  all  due 
deference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  your  ruling  and 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney  General,  this 
is  the  vote  of  the  Ontario  police  commission. 
Now,  it  is  assumed  that  under  this  commission 
we  attempt  to  control  crime  and  police  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  My  hon.  friend  is 
suggesting  that  in  his  view  there  are  some 
things  in  a  similar  pattern  in  the  United 
States;  that  in  his  view— I  repeat— might  be 
incorporated  into  our  conditions  here  in 
Ontario  that  would  allow  for  better  enforce- 
ment and  better  control  of  criminals,  and  so 
on.  How  my  hon.  friend  can  say  that  this 
does  not  come  under  the  vote  for  the  police 
commission  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term, 
I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  completely 
under  it.  If  my  hon.  friend  feels  that  sufficient 
vigilance  is  not  being  exercised  under  the 
police  commission  in  Ontario  and  that 
methods  employed  in  other  jurisdictions  might 
fit  into  the  condition  in  Ontario  to  better 
conditions,  then  I  think  that  he  is  certainly  in 
order. 

I  was  going  to  say  while  I  was  on  my  feet, 
Mr.  Chairman,  you  suggested,  sir,  as  you 
Tiave  every  right  to  suggest,  but  no  right  to 
impose,  I  would  remind  you,  that  the  member 
should  not  speak  so  long.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion, none  whatever,  on  how  long  a  member 
•can  speak  irrespective- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  suggest  there  was. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  almost  gathered  the 
implication  but  if  you  did  not  suggest  it  then 
I  will  not  say  that  you  even  implied  it.  But 
the  lead-off  speeches  are  things  by  themselves 
and  any  member  on  any  particular  vote  can 
talk  as  long  as  he  likes  so  long  as  his  remarks 
are  relevant  to  the  vote.  So  far  as  my  friend 
is  concerned  in  the  matter  that  he  is  discuss- 
ing, to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  completely 
within  the  ambit  of  this  vote,  because  it  is 
quite  a  broad  vote.  The  Ontario  police  com- 
mission covers  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
police   services  throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  for  Grey  South  that  we  are  dealing 


with  this  particular  vote  and  already  I  have 
jotted  down  "country-wide  jurisdiction", 
"public  participation",  "ombudsman",  and  a 
number  of  other  things  that  certainly  are  not 
relevant  to  this  vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  through  you  to 
the  hon.  Attorney  General,  I  would  point  out 
to  him  that  I  have  not  been  critical  of  him, 
although  it  is  usual  during  the  estimates  to 
criticize  the  Minister.  I  have  not  made  one 
criticism  of  him  or  the  administration  of  his 
department  because,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  read- 
ing this  report  I  acknowledge  the  statement 
he  has  made,  that  in  many  respects  we  are 
ahead  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  our 
enforcement  of  laws,  and  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  Minister  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 
However,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
has  pointed  out  that  there  are  places  where 
improvements  can  be  made  and  we  can  learn 
from  our  neighbours  to  the  south.  I  have  not 
been  offering  these  remarks  as  criticisms  of 
the  hon.  Attorney  General,  but  as  suggestions 
—and  I  trust  that  he  will  be  open-minded 
enough  to  accept  them  in  that  vein. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  discussing  the  three 
types  of  police  officers;  this  we  do  not  have 
in  this  jurisdiction  and  I  think  we  can  well 
apply  these  recommendations  to  this  juris- 
diction for  the  reasons  that  I  am  going  to 
state.  I  finished  before  the  point  of  order  was 
raised,  describing  what  a  community  service 
officer  would  be— a  young  man  who  would 
carry  out  certain  functions  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  enforcement  of  laws;  he  would  not 
be  armed  but  would  be  more  in  the  form  of 
a  police  officer  working  with  the  youngsters. 

I  pointed  out  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a 
young  man  could  be  accepted  as  a  community 
service  officer  even  though  he  had  a  minor 
offence  record.  He  would  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  and  work  among  the  juveniles  and 
perform  many  of  the  service  functions  now 
taking  up  so  much  of  a  policeman's  time- 
settling  domestic  and  neighbourhood  disputes, 
tagging  parked  cars,  serving  summonses,  act- 
ing as  liaison  between  the  community  and 
the  department.  He  could  even  qualify  him- 
self and  be  promoted,  as  soon  as  an  opening 
occurred,  to  a  police  officer. 

The  police  officer  would  perform  the  police 
duties  of  enforcing  laws  and  investigating 
those  crimes  that  could  be  solved  by  immedi- 
ate follow-up,  performing  routine  patrol 
duties,  rendering  emergency  service,  enforcing 
traffic  regulations  and  generally  performing 
those  functions  which  are  now  performed  by 
the  uniformed  branch  of  a  metropolitan  police 
department. 
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To  enter  the  police  department  as  a  police 
agent  would  require  at  least  a  BA  degree,  or 
its  equivalent— this  is  a  police  agent,  not  a 
police  officer.  The  job  could  also  be  opened 
to  police  officers  who  could  not  meet  the 
educational  requirements  but  who  had  quali- 
fied themselves  sufficiently  through  advance- 
ment and  proficiency  in  the  ranks  for  this 
position.  In  every  department  there  are  de- 
tectives and  patrolmen  who  could  qualify 
immediately  for  this  position. 

The  police  agent  would  do  whatever  basic 
police  jobs  are  the  most  complicated,  sensi- 
tive and  demanding.  He  might  be  a  juvenile 
officer  or  a  community  relations  officer,  or  he 
might  be  in  uniform  patrolling  a  high-crime, 
restless  district.  He  might  be  a  career  special- 
ist in  narcotics  or  robbery  or  homicide.  He 
would  be  the  most  knowledgeable  and  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  police  team. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  such  a  system 
about  would  require  not  only  directives  from 
on  high  from  the  provincial  government,  but 
also  financial  assistance.  I  believe,  and  I  put 
this  forth  for  the  guidance  of  the  Attorney 
General,  that  the  police  department,  hke  the 
board  of  education  would  have  to  be  divorced 
for  fund  raising  purposes  from  the  general 
budget  of  the  city  and  a  special  levy  made 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  administration 
of  justice. 

The  provincial  government  could  then 
make  grants  to  the  municipalities  in  the  same 
way  that  it  does  for  education,  but  a  little 
more  liberally.  This  would  enable  police  sal- 
aries to  be  raised  in  order  to  attract  more  col- 
lege graduates  to  police  service  and  make  the 
salaries  competitive  with  other  occupations 
and  professions  that  seek  the  same  graduates. 

The  government  could  bring  mobility  of 
labour  into  police  service  by  making  pensions 
transferrable.  This  would  enable  highly  ex- 
perienced officers  in  communities  where  there 
are  sufficient  numbers  with  such  experience, 
to  move  to  other  communities  where  their 
services  are  much  needed. 

The  Attorney  General's  Department  could 
even  establish  a  pool  of  experienced  men  for 
use  wherever  their  services  were  required. 
Funds  and  financial  and  technical  assistance 
could  be  provided  to  local  departments  to 
carry  out  surveys  and  make  recommendations 
for  improvements.  Training  could,  and 
should,  be  standardized  throughout  the  whole 
province  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  this  is 
a  step  that  the  Attorney  General  is  taking 
and  that  they  are  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  col- 
lege. 


I  also  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  full-  or 
part-time  lawyers  should  be  on  the  staffs  of 
all  departments  to  give  them  expert  legal 
advice  when  and  as  needed. 

All  this  can  only  be  done  if  this  govern- 
ment wills  that  it  be  done  and  insists  that  it 
be  done.  It  can  only  will  that  it  be  done  and 
insist  that  it  be  done  if  it  assists  it  to  be  done. 
Furthermore,  it  should  be  apparent  that  it 
must  be  done,  and  the  time  to  start  having  it 
done  is  now. 

As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  been  critical  of  the  Attorney  General.  I 
made  one  critical  statement.  These  are  recom- 
mendations which  I  think  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Attorney  General  and  I 
trust  that  he  will  give  them  serious  study  and 
try  to  implement  the  recommendations  that 
I  have  made. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Attorney  General  whether  any  progress  was 
made  in  the  preceding  year  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  forces  in  Ontario?  Do 
we  have  fewer  police  forces  this  year  than 
we  had  at  this  time  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
During  the  year  the  number  of  municipal 
police  forces  in  the  province  were  reduced. 
There  were  seven  forces  abolished  by  the 
local  pohce  governing  authority  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Ontario  police  commission,  and 
in  those  cases  the  area  policing  was  provided 
by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

One  township  force  was  merged  with  a 
larger  force  in  an  adjoining  township;  two 
municipalities  with  village  status  each  en- 
gaged one  constable  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
serve  them  both.  I  have  a  note  here  some- 
where with  reference  to  the  actual  figures  on 
reductions,  if  I  can  locate  it.  Seven  were 
abolished  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
moving  in,  and  I  have  further  material,  if  the 
hon.  member  is  interested,  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  amalgamations  which  have  been 
studied  by  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Could  you  tell  us  briefly  about 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  possible  areas  of 
amalgamation  as  a  result  of  studies  made  by 
the  police  commission,  as  we  see  them  at  the 
moment  are  10  in  number:  (1)  the  cities  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  where  I  think 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  also 
engaged  in  a  study;  (2)  the  city  of  North 
Bay  with  the  townships  of  West  Ferris  and 
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Widdifield— quite  a  study  has  been  done  there; 
(3)  the  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Eastview,  in- 
cluding the  village  of  Rockliffe  Park  and  the 
townships  of  Gloucester  and  Nepean;  (4)  the 
city  of  Oshawa  and  the  town  of  Whitby;  (5) 
the  town  of  Ajax  and  the  township  of  Picker- 
ing; (6)  exclusive  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  police  forces  in  the  county  of  York,  it  is 
considered,  could  be  merged;  (7)  the  city  of 
Barrie  with  the  townships  of  Innisfil  and  Essa; 

(8)  the  towns  of  Midland  and  Penetangui- 
shene  and  the  designated  portion  of  the  town- 
ship of  Tiny,  it  is  designated  as  a  poHce  area; 

(9)  the  towns  of  Brampton,  Port  Credit  and 
Streetsville,  with  the  townships  of  Chingua- 
cousy  and  Toronto  and  the  village  of  Bolton, 
as  one  area;  (10)  the  cities  of  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  and  the  township  of  Waterloo.  Quite 
a  study  has  been  done  on  this  and  I  think 
considerable  progress  made  toward  achieving 
some  unification  in  several  of  the  areas. 

Mr.   Newman:  Mr.   Chairman,  may  I   ask 

the  Minister  if  there  have  been  any  studies 

concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  county 
police  forces  in  Essex  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  must  say,  I  did  not 
turn  the  page.  There  were  four  more  areas. 
The  other  four  areas  were  (11)  the  city  of 
Gait  and  the  towns  of  Preston  and  Hespeler; 
(12)  the  town  of  Stoney  Creek  and  the  town- 
ship of  Saltfleet;  (13)  the  city  of  Sarnia  and 
the  township  of  Sarnia;  (14)  the  town  of 
Grimsby  and  township  of  Grimsby  North.  I 
must  say  to  the  hon.  member,  looking  at  this 
material  which  I  had  omitted  to  notice,  I  did 
not  quite  get  his  question. 

Mr.  Newman:  I  understood  that  the  town 
of  Amherstburg  was  quite  interested  in  having 
a  consolidated  police  force  for  the  whole 
county. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  they  had  ap- 
proached the  Minister  and  asked  for  studies 
on  that,  but  the  Minister  has  answered  the 
problem,  I  think  because  he  did  not  mention 
the  consolidation  of  police  forces  in  the  county 
of  Essex. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  have  to  inform 
the  hon.  member  the  report  on  that  study  has 
not  come  to  me  as  yet.  I  understand  the  study 
is  going  on. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  if  the  police  commission  has  under- 
taken any  studies  concerning  a  standard  wage 
for  police  forces  throughout  the  province?  In 
my  own  community.  Judge  Bruce  Macdonald, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  police  com- 
mission,   recommended    that    and    concurred 


with  the  recommendation   of  the  police  as- 
sociation in  the  city. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  if  the 
police  commission  has  undertaken  any  studies 
concerning  a  standard  police  wage  for  the 
whole  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  I  have  the  knowledge  to  answer  that 
without  asking  a  member  of  the  pohce  com- 
mission, and  the  answer  is  no. 

Municipalities  have,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows— it  is  implied  in  his  question— very 
different  bases  of  remuneration  and  pay  for 
their  police  forces  and  that  area  of  local  gov- 
ernment, I  think,  must  be  left  to  them.  There 
are  provisions  in  the  Act  that  they  must  pro- 
vide adequate  equipment  and  adequate  forces 
and  adequate  means  of  policing,  and  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  perhaps  aware  that  in 
more  than  one  municipality  the  police  com- 
mission has  been  concerned— there  have  been 
some  diflBculties  through  the  year— with  forces 
complaining  about  their  pay  and  difficulties 
with  local  police  commissions  and  local 
municipal  councils. 

We  have  been  able,  I  think,  to  resolve  those 
satisfactorily,  but  conditions  and  rates  of  pay 
vary  considerably  throughout  the  province. 
They  vary  with  the  size  of  the  force.  They 
vary  with  the  population  in  the  municipality 
to  be  policed.  They  vary  with  the  industrial 
position,  the  type  of  policing  that  has  to  be 
done.  They  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
population  and  the  areas  of  the  city  and  so 
on. 

I  think  it  would  be  perhaps  impracticable— 
I  was  almost  going  to  say  impossible— to  bring 
about  one  standard  wage  across  the  board, 
perhaps  even  in  our  Minimum  Wage  Act.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  have  areas  where 
even  the  minimum  wage  is  varied. 

Now  perhaps  a  study  might  be  made  to 
see  how  close  these  could  approach,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  commission  are  directed  to  see- 
ing that  sufficient  wage  is  offered  by  the  police 
commissions,  or  police  boards  and  committees 
of  council,  that  they  obtain  good  men,  that 
they  are  properly  equipped  to  do  their  work 
as  policemen.  I  think  beyond  that  to  estab- 
lish one  rate  across  the  board  would  be  a 
rather  impracticable  thing  to  attempt. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  ask  the  Minister  to  take  under  considera- 
tion studies  that  would  look  into  the  possi- 
bility of  maybe  two  different  wage  scales,  one 
for  the  big  Metro  area  and  one  for  the  smaller 
community. 
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The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  differential 
leads  to  a  considerable  amount  of  raiding,  if 
I  may  use  that  term,  where  the  law  enforcing 
officers  from  a  smaller  community  are  en- 
ticed into  a  larger  community  and  as  a  result 
the  smaller  community  has  difficulty  getting 
the  type  of  officer  they  would  like. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  focus  attention  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  question  of  procedural  safeguards 
to  people  taken  into  custody.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  what  I  think  could  be  categorized 
as  the  absurd  result  which  has  come  out  in 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
in  the  case  of  O'Connor  versus  the  Queen,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  an  exchange  of  view  with 
the  Attorney  General  about  this. 

The  case  is  a  relatively  simple  one,  but 
the  conclusion  which  the  court  came  to  seems 
to  me  to  require  some  intervention  by  the 
Attorney  General,  in  whatever  discussions  he 
is  having  in  Ottawa,  to  ensure  that  individual 
citizens  are  protected  in  some  way  when  taken 
into  custody,  either  by  arrest  or  by  being 
deprived  in  some  way  of  their  freedom  of 
movement. 

The  O'Connor  case  is  reported  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  year,  in  1966,  Supreme  Court  of 
Ganada  reports  at  page  619. 

This  was  a  case  where  the  accused  man 
was  represented  by  counsel  at  trial  and  was 
convicted  of  impaired  driving.  The  evidence 
included  evidence  of  breathalizer  tests.  The 
accused  was  not  told  that  he  was  under  arrest 
until  after  the  test  had  been  taken.  When 
he  was  so  informed  he  was  allowed  to  place 
a  telephone  call  to  his  solicitor.  When  this 
call  proved  abortive,  he  was  refused  permis- 
sion to  make  his  second  call  to  obtain  legal 
assistance. 

His  appeal  by  way  of  a  stated  case  was  al- 
lowed on  the  ground  that  the  breathalizer 
evidence  should  not  have  been  admitted.  On 
appeal  by  the  Crown  to  the  court  of  appeal 
the  conviction  was  restored.  The  accused  was 
granted  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  and  that  appeal  was  dismissed.  So 
the  conviction  ultimately  was  upheld. 

The  narrow  focus  of  the  question,  I  think, 
directed  attention  to  this  whole  question  of 
procedural  safeguards  in  Canada,  because  the 
specific  question  that  the  magistrate  placed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  was;  Was  I  right  in 
holding  that  the  refusal  by  the  police  to  allow 
the  accused  while  under  arrest  to  contact  a 
lawyer  did  not  amount  to  a  denial  of  natural 
justice?  And  a  correlative  question:  Was  I 
right  in  convicting  the  accused  under  the 
circumstances  when  I  found  as  a  fact  that  he. 


while  under  arrest,  had  been  denied  the  right 
to  contact  a  lawyer? 

Now  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  make  the 
point  that  the  fact  that  the  charge  was  an 
impaired  driving  charge  makes  this  not  a  dis- 
tinguishable factor  with  regard  to  the  serious- 
ness of  the  ofiFence  with  which  he  might  have 
been  charged.  It  could  apply  equally  to  any 
other  crime  for  which  a  person  is  charged. 

Four  of  the  five  judges,  including  the  chief 
justice,  gave  a  single  opinion  in  the  matter. 
It  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie  in 
which  he  said: 

In  my  opinion  the  questions  submitted 
by  the  learned  magistrate  are  to  be  an- 
swered in  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion to  be  placed  in  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights  which  read  as 
follows— 

I  will  not  quote  them  all.  I  quote  the  one 
which  I  believe  happens  to  be  pertinent  to 
the  particular  i)oint  I  am  concerned  about: 

Every  law  of  Canada  shall  be  so  con- 
strued and  applied  as  not  to  abrogate, 
abridge  or  infringe  or  to  authorize  the  abro- 
gation, abridgement  or  infringement  of  any 
of  the  rights  or  freedoms  herein  recognized 
and  declared,  and  in  particular  no  law  of 
Canada  shall  be  construed  or  applied  so  as 
to  deprive  a  person  who  has  been  arrested 
or  detained  of  the  right  to  be  informed 
promptly  of  the  reason  for  his  arrest  or 
detention  and  of  the  right  to  retain  and 
instruct  counsel  without  delay. 

The  case  went  on.  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie  then 
simply  held  that  he  would  adopt  the  views 
previously  expressed  in  a  prior  case  in  which 
he  states: 

Nor  in  my  opinion  is  there  any  general 
rule  that  if  a  person  who  has  been  arrested 
has  been  deprived  by  the  police  of  the 
right  to  instruct  counsel  without  delay,  the 
charge  against  that  person  must  be  dis- 
missed if  he  is  brought  to  trial  and  the 
accused  go  forever  free.  Reflection  on  the 
consequence  of  such  a  rule  if  it  were  to 
exist  in,  for  example,  the  case  of  capital 
murder  will  indicate,  I  think,  the  relevant 
provision  of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights  can- 
not mean  that. 

Well  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
focuses  the  question  immediately.  If  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights  means 
anything  it  means  exactly  that  if  a  person  has 
been  deprived  by  the  police  of  the  right  to 
instruct  counsel  without  delay,  that  the  charge 
against  that  person  must  be  dismissed  or  held 
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to   be  a   contradiction  of  the  bill   of  rights 
provision. 

With  such  a  recent  affirmation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada  of  that  question,  I 
would  like  to  have  an  exchange  of  views  with 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  what  he  considers 
are  the  sort  of  minimal  procedural  decencies 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  if  he  is  deprived 
of  his  freedom  of  movement,  either  by  way 
of  arrest  or  custodial  interrogation  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  always 
enjoy  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale. 

He  has,  however,  tonight  quite  an  advan- 
tage on  me  in  that  he  has  the  law  report  of 
the  case  in  his  hands  and  he  has  read  it  and 
studied  it  with  careful  attention  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  detail.  I  am  aware  of  the  case, 
I  certainly  appreciate  the  validity  of  his  ques- 
tion and  the  importance  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  last  year,  either  in  my 
estimates  or  some  time  in  the  debates  in  the 
House  we  dealt  with  this  question  to  a  large 
degree,  and  considering  the  decisions  which 
were  made  in  two  very  important  cases  in 
the  United  States— the  names  escape  me  at 
the  moment,  although  they  have  been  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  own  name  up  to  this 
moment;  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  could 
perhaps  tell  me— but  we  talked  about  them 
last  year. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
Gideon  case  was  one,  and  the  next  one  was 
the  Escobedo  case  and  of  course  there  has 
been  the  subsequent  case  of  Miranda.  It  is 
in  that  framework  that  I  would  like  to  have 
an  exchange  of  views.  If  it  is  not  appropriate 
or  convenient  to  the  Attorney  General  at  this 
point  to  have  it,  perhaps  this  vote  could  be 
held  until  such  time  that  we  could  have  an 
exchange,  because  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
most  fundamental  importance  which  cannot 
be  dealt  with  just  in  a  general  Budget  speech. 
I  think  we  need  to  have  an  exchange  about 
this  important  topic.  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  I  might  say,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  might  come  under  the 
broader  framework  of  vote  207,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Perhaps  at  that  time  the 
Attorney  General  might  be  better  prepared  to 
give  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  the 
advantage  of  hearing  his  views.  It  struck  me 
that  this  went  beyond,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  strictly  matters  of  police  involve- 
ment in  the  arrest  of  individuals. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  remarks  which  I  was  making,  I  was  about 
to  suggest  that  if  the  hon.  member  would 
permit  and  if  the  chair  would  permit,  I  will 
deal  with  it  under  vote  206  or,  as  you  suggest 
207.  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  quite  right, 
though,  that  it  properly  belongs  here,  because 
we  are  dealing  with  police  procedures  and 
in  this  case  that  he  refers  to,  the  arrest  is  the 
first  step  in  apprehending  and  bringing  to 
justice  someone  or  attempting  to  bring  them 
to  justice.  But  perhaps  we  could  have  some 
latitude  and  go  to  another  vote.  I  would 
undertake  to  answer  then  and  have  an 
exchange  of  views. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  matter  I  would  like  to 
raise  with  the  Attorney  General.  It  involves 
the  Kitchener  municipal  police  and  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police.  Is  this  the  proper 
vote  to  raise  it  under? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  suppose  if  it  involves 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  police  commis- 
sion, yes.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  place  on  the  record  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Attorney  General,  a  situation  which  I  feel 
should  be  looked  into  very  thoroughly,  and  I 
would  like  him  to  give  me  a  report  on  it  at 
his  most  convenient  time.  It  is  only  a  brief 
letter  but  I  think  it  will  be  better  understood 
if  I  place  it  on  the  record  for  the  Attorney 
General.  The  letter  was  written  to  me.  It  is 
from  Mr.  Gordon  Hume,  who  is  the  proprietor 
of  Cord's  BA  service  station,  Peter's  Corners, 
R.R.  1,  Troy,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  a 
matter  of  public  interest.  I  operate  the 
above-mentioned  station  at  Highways  5  and 
8,  Peter's  Corners,  R.R.  1,  Troy.  On 
arriving  at  work  on  Saturday,  December 
17,  1966,  I  noticed  that  a  1961  General 
Motors  Company  half-ton  pickup  truck 
owned  by  me,  was  missing.  This  was  re- 
ported to  Waterdown  provincial  police  at 
approximately  8:30  a.m.  They  subsequently 
issued  a  teletype  all  over  Ontario  regarding 
a  1961  green  half -ton  pickup  with  BA 
decals  on  the  door,  reported  stolen  from 
Cord's  BA  service  station,  Peter's  Corners, 
erroneously  reported  as  licensed  as  B98954 
instead  of  B89959. 

On  February  1,  1967,  I  received  in  the 
mail  a  ticket  from  Kitchener  police  for  $5 
for  being  illegally  parked  over  three  con- 
secutive hours  at  Gildner  Street,  Kitchener. 
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The  ticket  read:  "Truck  checked  9:30  a.m. 
December  19  and  towed  away  12:30  a.m." 
I  telephoned  Kitchener  poHce  and  in- 
formed them  the  truck  had  been  stolen  and 
asked  them  where  it  was.  They  said  they 
didn't  know,  that  they  would  call  me  back. 
They  did  so  and  said  the  truck  was  in  their 
pound  and  I  could  have  it  upon  paying 
towing  charges  and  $1  per  day  storage.  I 
called  Waterdown  OPP  and  related  the 
above  and  they  said  they  would  let  me 
know  when  to  pick  up  the  truck  as  they 
wanted  to  fingerprint  it.  I  was  informed  to 
pick  it  up  the  following  day  in  Kitchener 
and  they  insisted  I  pay  the  ticket  for  illegal 
parking,  which  I  refused  to  do.  I  signed 
the  release  note  and  received  the  stub  of 
same  and  then  proceeded  to  the  towing 
yard.  I  paid  the  enclosed  bill  for  towing 
charges  and  storage  and  they  refused  to 
let  me  have  the  release  stub  which  I  had 
to  show  them.  They  insisted  they  keep  it, 
why  I  do  not  know. 

What  this  letter  is  all  about  is  why  I 
should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  my  truck 
for  six  weeks,  why  it  took  the  Kitchener 
police  six  weeks  to  find  the  owner  of  this 
truck  when  there  was  a  letter  in  the  glove 
compartment  addressed  to  the  operator  of 
Gord's  BA  service  station,  Peter's  Corners, 
R.R.  1,  Troy,  also  there  were  large  BA 
decals  on  the  door,  also  they  had  a  teletype 
on  a  1961  pickup  right  on  their  desk.  I 
saw  it.  Granted  the  last  digit  was  wrong 
and  this  was  my  error,  but  surely  they 
could  have  seen  this  was  a  commercial 
vehicle  and  check  the  ownership  which 
they  did  six  weeks  later. 

My  point  is,  why  did  it  take  them  six 
weeks,  also  regarding  the  three-hour  park- 
ing? On  Curly 's  bill  it  says  the  truck  was 
out  at  11:15.  If  this  letter  helps  the  same 
thing  from  happening  to  someone  else,  it 
will  have  accomplished  something. 
It  is  signed  by  Gordon  Hume. 

I  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  check  this 
out,  or  he  may  answer  me  at  the  present  time, 
whether  he  thinks  it  is  necessary  or  not, 
whether  this  kind  of  thing  is  in  keeping  with 
the  communications  that  I  think  should  pre- 
vail in  a  much  more  eflFective  and  efficient 
manner  across  the  province  in  regard  to  stolen 
property.  The  man  tells  me  the  use  of  the 
truck  was  worth  $100  a  day  to  him  and  that 
he  did  not  pay  the  parking  ticket  because 
they  had  gone  by  the  21  days  of  legal, time. 
So  I  would  ask  the  Attorney  General  if  he 
wishes  to  comment  on  this  kind  of  situation 
at  the  present  time,  or  if  he  wishes  to  check 


it  our  further  and  let  me  know  personally.    I 
would  be  much  obliged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  Mr.  Hume  is 
a  most  reasonable  man.  I  could  not  have 
written  such  a  mild  letter  if  I  had  suflFered  as 
he  did.  I  think  he  did  suffer  some  unreason- 
able things  there.  I  think  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  East  should  have 
advised  him  to  do  on  getting  the  letter,  was 
to  refer  primarily  at  once  to  the  Kitchener 
police  commission.  However,  I  am  not  going 
to  take  that  attitude  now.  If  he  would  let  me 
have  that  letter,  I  will  certainly  see  that  it  is 
referred  to  the  proper  place  and  investigated 
to  whatever  extent  is  necessary— it  really 
should  be  gone  into  in  the  first  instance,  in 
any  event,  with  the  local  police  commission. 
It  is  their  job  to  see  what  their  force  was  up 
to,  if  they  were  arrogant,  or  whatever  the 
situation  was.  But  I  will  follow  it  up  if  the 
hon.  member  will  let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  thanks  very  much.  I  will 
send  it  across  to  the  Minister  and  he  can 
return  it  when  he  is  finished. 

I  would  say  that  the  charges  were  a  total 
of  $56-$  10  for  towing  and  $46  for  storage. 
I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  with 
it,  and  he  said,  "I  would  like  you  to  raise  it 
in  the  House  because  I  think  it  is  an  imposi- 
tion" and  he  would  like  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  else  suffered  the  same  kind  of  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  a 
question  about  the  police  commission,  which 
arose  out  of  the  provincial  auditor's  recent 
report.  On  page  21  of  that  report,  he  says 
this  of  the  Ontario  police  commission: 

Since  February  1,  1964  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  police  commission  has  been  re- 
imbursed for  living  expenses  while  in  To- 
ronto and  for  travel  to  and  from  his  home 
on  weekends.  An  examination  of  his  ac- 
counts indicates  that  full-time  attendance  is 
required  in  Toronto.  It  is  recommended 
that  consideration  be  given  to  establishing 
Toronto  as  this  person's  headquarters. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  public 
accounts,  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  chair- 
man are  over  $5,000.  Is  there  any  intention 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  provincial  auditor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
aware  of  the  report  of  the  auditor  which  has 
just   been    read.     It    came    to    my    attention 
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promptly.  I  have  had  discussions  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  pohce  commission, 
going  into  the  background  of  the  arrange- 
ments under  which  he  was  engaged,  which 
are  in  line  with  a  policy  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  to  this  time. 

I  would  have  to  say  this,  that  while  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  provincial 
auditor  in  the  duties  which  he  carries  out,  I 
think  he  is  perhaps  not  qualified  to  say  that 
the  chairman  of  tlie  commission  in  his  opinion 
would  have  to  live  in  Toronto  to  eflFectively 
do  his  work,  which  in  effect  is  what  he  says. 
That  is  a  matter  of  policy  which  the  govern- 
ment would  decide. 

However,  I  can  only  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber at  this  time  that  discussions  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  this  recommendation  and 
I  am  not,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  position 
to  say  what  the  results  of  those  discussions 
will  be. 

Mr.  Trotter:  One  moment  on  that.  After 
all,  the  chairman  receives  a  salary  of  nearly 
$22,000  a  year  and  I  know  in  many  of  these 
appointments  to  the  bench  the  judges  have 
to  change  their  locale,  be  it  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  or  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario.  I  do  not  see  why  these  extra  ex- 
penses should  be  paid  by  the  government 
under  these  facts  as  we  have  them,  and  cer- 
tainly the  provincial  auditor  does  not  think 
so.  I  think  you  should  take  much  stronger 
action  than  you  seem  to  indicate.  My  guess 
is  that  you  do  not  intend  to  do  anything 
about  it  and  I  think  something  should  be 
done  about  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask 
the  Attorney  General,  what  recourse  does  a 
citizen  have  if  he  does  not  think  that  he  has 
been  treated  justly  by  the  poHce  commission 
in  a  town?  He  may  have  registered  a  com- 
plaint and  in  his  estimation  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  the  poHce  commission  has  given  him  the 
protection  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the 
law.  He  complains  to  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  and  still  has  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing the  authorities  that  he  has  not  been 
protected  by  the  law  enforcing  body  in  the 
community. 

The  gentleman  that  I  refer  to  happened  to 
have  had  plate  glass  windows  in  his  store 
broken  11  times  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
Surely  after  a  frequency  of  breaking  of  win- 
dows like  that,  there  must  have  been  some 
veracity  in  the  man's  statements.  What  re- 
course does  the  man  have? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  is 
speaking  of  the  failure  of  poHce,  in  his  opin- 
ion, to  take  action? 

Mr.  Newman:  In  that  man's  opinion,  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  give  him  the  pro- 
tection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  was  the  case  that 
the  hon.  member  drew  to  my  attention  some 
time  ago? 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Which  was  eventually 
followed  up  and  the  culprit  was  convicted  and 
sentenced? 

Mr.  Newman:  But  on  a  completely  different 
charge,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  cannot  give  an 
answer  which  perhaps  will  satisfy  the  hon. 
member.  Although  the  undercover  disturb- 
ances went  on  and  on,  the  police  did  attempt 
to  protect  to  some  point  which  they  thought 
was  satisfactory.  I  mean  it  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  as  to  whether  their  efforts  were  all 
they  should  have  been.  The  person  who  cre- 
ated the  disturbance  was  apparently  working 
at  night  and  avoiding  any  pohce  detection. 
Eventually  he  was  caught.  I  do  not  know 
that  one  can  give  a  firm  answer  to  say  that 
the  pohce  were  derelict  in  their  duty.  I  am 
only  happy  to  say,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  is  happy  to  agree  with  me,  that  the 
culprit  was  caught  and  put  away  so  he  will 
not  be  troubling  anyone  for  some  considerable 
time. 

Mr.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  it  does  seem  strange  to  the  individual  who 
is  complaining  that  you  have  the  windows  in 
your  establishment  broken,  not  once,  not 
twice,  not  a  third  time,  but  11  times,  and 
still  you  do  not  seem  to  get  the  protection 
from  the  law  that  you  should  have  received. 
I  know  that  the  case  eventually  resolved 
itself,  but  it  did  not  resolve  itself  as  a  result 
of  these  misdemeanors. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Under  this  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, is  it  under  the  police  commission,  or 
under  what  part  of  your  estimates  that  we 
discuss  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  par- 
ticular area?  Suppose  you  had  complaints 
about  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  town 
or  a  city.  Under  what  estimate  would  we 
refer  to  that? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Vote  207  is  headed, 
"Administration  of  Justice."  I  would  think 
that  it  would  ordinarily  come  there. 

Mr.  Trotter:  This  has  to  do  with  police. 
The  matter  I  have  in  mind  is  the  complaint 
from  the  mayor  of  Kingston  as  to  the  police 
administration  particularly  in  that  area.  Would 
it  not  come  under  this  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  judge  that  if  it  was 
a  police  matter  it  would  properly  come  under 
this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
deal  with  it  now. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Attorney  General  could  not  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  state  of  law  administration 
of  justice  in  that  city.  Mayor  Fray  is  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  reply  that  you  sent  to  him. 
I  am  using  strictly  reports  that  were  in  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard  as  Mayor  Fray  was 
quoted.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  there  have 
been  complaints  particularly  about  the  police 
administration  in  Kingston.  There  have  been 
complaints  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  the  police  in  Kingston  and  Mayor  Fray 
wrote  to  the  Minister.  It  took  some  consider- 
able time  for  the  reply,  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  and  when  the  Minister  repHed 
to  the  mayor  he  really  did  not  answer  his 
questions  or  his  requests.  In  fact,  it  says, 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  of  January  18,  1967:  "In  his  reply 
Mr.  Wishart  referred  only  obhquely  to  the 
mayors  requests". 

Mayor  Fray  of  Kingston  had  requested  of 
the  Minister  a  one-man  commission— not  a 
Royal  commission— but  a  one-man  commis- 
sion to  look  into  the  problems  of  Kingston. 
Would  the  Minister  tell  this  House  what  he 
intends  to  do  about  the  situation  in  Kingston, 
and  would  he  give  us  the  information  he  has, 
I  understand,  in  an  earlier  report  which  has 
not  been  released? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  com- 
plaint as  to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  city  of  Kingston  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  and  me  some  time  in 
1965.  I  have  not  got  my  file  in  front  of  me; 
you  will  understand  I  am  answering  from  what 
I  think  is  a  fairly  good  memory.  I  cannot 
recall  at  all  that  there  was  anything  about 
the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  complaint 
related  to  the  conduct  of  court  oJQBcials,  gen- 
erally— 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  such  was  the  case,  would 
the  Attorney  General  prefer  to  discuss  it 
under  a  later  vote?  Mii;ii'   r    ■■ 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  will  discuss  it 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

An  investigation  was  carried  out  at  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  inspector  and  the 
attention  of  the  chief  magistrate  was  brought 
to  the  situation.  A  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion was  carried  on,  particularly  by  the 
inspector  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Pohce, 
who  questioned  many  people  as  to  the  court 
and  as  to  the  treatment  of  persons  coming 
before  the  court,  and  that  report  was  made  to 
me.  That  is  a  report  made  to  the  Minister  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  his  department 
and  in  this  case  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  report  was  acted  upon. 

One  of  the  officials  named  in  the  report 
whose  conduct  was  noted,  was  released  from 
his  duties.  There  were  other  matters  done. 
The  mayor,  apparently,  although  he  did  not 
ask  me  nor  my  department  for  the  reason  for 
the  report,  indicated  last  year— 1966— he  was 
not  going  to  stand  for  mayor  again  because 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  administration  of 
justice  and  could  not  get  any  action.  When 
that  was  learned,  there  was  some  newspaper 
comment  and  he  came  to  see  me.  There  had 
been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  any  complaint 
from  him  from  the  time  of  July  of  last  year 
when  he  asked  for  some  action  to  assist,  not 
the  magistrate's  court  and  not  the  police 
court,  but  the  juvenile  and  family  court  to 
collect  maintenance  accounts.  That  was  in- 
vestigated and  steps  were  taken  to  assist,  but 
the  survey  in  that  matter  indicated  that  the 
city  of  Kingston  was  doing  better  and  was 
well  up  on  the  list  of  cities  and  towns  in  its 
percentage  of  collections. 

However,  the  mayor  came  to  see  me  by 
appointment  and  I  saw  him— I  cannot  at  this 
moment  give  you  the  date— and  we  discussed 
it.  He  did  not  ask  for  the  report  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers.  We  discussed  the  matters 
of  the  juvenile  and  family  court  and  we 
attempted  to  assure  him  on  that. 

I  noticed  certain  comments  in  the  news- 
papers and  the  mayor  then  changed  his  mind 
and  decided  to  run.  Whether  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  justice  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  but  he  decided  to  nm  and  com- 
ments went  on  in  the  newspapers,  I  do  not 
always  pay  much  attention  to  those,  but  see- 
ing some  statements  which  were  not  correct, 
I  took  occasion  to  write  to  Mayor  Fray  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year,  I  believe  it  was, 
or  the  early  part  of  this  year,  and  sent  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Kingston,  and  I  think  that  some  use 
was  made  of  that  letter. r: ^  -  ■^^r  <.-■;      -nifo 
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A  recent  development  in  which  the  hon. 
member  may  be  interested  is  that  the  magis- 
trate who  has  been  a  member  of  the  poHce 
commission  there  has,  within  the  last  week, 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  that  duty  so  that  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
police  commission  of  the  town  of  Kingston. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  point  I 
know  that  in  Kingston  during  the  last  civic 
election,  the  situation  of  police  administration 
in  Kingston  was  rather  a  hot  topic.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  rumour  and  talk  around 
Kingston  which  was  not  a  good  thing  for  the 
policemen  on  the  force,  nor  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  definite 
action  is  not  taken.  Surely  if  a  mayor  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city  he  is  entitled  at 
least  to  see  the  1964  report.  Now,  it  may  be 
wise  if  it  was  given  to  the  public,  unless  there 
is  something  highly  secretive  about  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  released  to  the 
public  so  that  the  taxpayers  could  know  what 
is  going  on— whether  this  was  all  rumour  or 
that  this  was  what  the  situation  was,  whether 
they  were  just  trying  to  quietly  clean  up 
without  saying  anything. 

But  in  any  event,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
city  should  certainly  know  what  is  in  that 
report.  How  can  any  man  properly  conduct 
his  duties  unless  he  knows  what  is  going  on? 

It  is  true  that  you  mentioned  that  there 
were  complaints  about  collections  at  the 
juvenile  courts.  That  is  bad  any  place  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  correct,  but  then  as  late  as 
January  20,  1967— again,  I  will  just  use  the 
Whig-Standard,  and  show  what  has  been 
printed  in  it  and  what  people  have  been  talk- 
ing about  in  Kingston  and  what  they  are 
reading. 

One  of  their  aldermen,  Kenneth  Matthews, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  police  force 
of  brutality,  and  even  named  the  shift  on 
which  the  policemen  worked,  so  that  it  in- 
sinuates that  any  particular  policeman  on  a 
particular  shift  was  mistreating  the  public. 
Again,  this  is  not  fair  to  the  policemen,  if  they 
are  innocent,  and  it  certainly  makes  one 
wonder  about  police  administration  in  the  city 
of  Kingston. 

I  think  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  clean  this  up.  It  is 
not  good  for  that  community  as  a  whole  to 
have  these  reports.  I  have  only  a  few  of  them 
here,  but  there  have  been  all  kinds  of  them. 
If  I  read  all  the  reports  here,  I  would  be 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  House  for  a  good 
many  hours.  I  am  trying  to  put  this  in  cap- 
sule form,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  go  down 


there  and  assist  the  chief  magistrate  to  clean 
up  the  administration  of  the  police  force 
and  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  general. 
Probably  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  is  to 
fulfill  his  request  with  a  one-man  commission. 
Do  not  make  an  expensive  deal  out  of  it,  but 
at  least  send  someone  down  there  in 
authority  in  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  a  proper  investigation  and 
most  certainly  to  release  the  report  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city.  In  these  cases,  I  think,  for 
the  most  part  it  is  best  to  release  it  to  the 
general  public,  because  the  general  public 
are  the  ones  who  pay  the  bills.  Half  the 
time  they  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  be- 
cause they  are  not  informed.  Right  now  the 
place  is  just  one  vast  rumour  factory  and  this 
is  certainly  not  good. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Fray,  by  earlier  report,  was 
not  going  to  run  and  then  he  said  that  he 
was  going  to  run  and  make  police  administra- 
tion the  issue.  He  ran  and  got  elected  and 
there  are  reports  that  he  was  going  to  appeal 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  do  something 
and  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary.  I  think 
if  you  are  doing  your  job,  you  will  go  down 
there  and  do  it.  If  there  is  any  indication 
that  you  will  send  a  commission  of  one  or 
two  men  down  into  the  Kingston  area  and 
give  the  public  in  that  area  a  report  so  that 
they  will  know  just  how  bad  things  are,  or 
how  good  they  are. 

Hen.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
set  one  point  that  the  hon.  member  has 
raised,  at  rest  immediately.  The  complaint 
about  brutality  is  being  investigated  by  the 
Ontario  police  commission  at  the  request  of 
the  Kingston  police.  That  matter  is  under  way. 
Again  I  say  that  Mayor  Fray  has  never  re- 
quested that  I  make  public  the  report.  If  he 
did,  I  would  not  give  it  to  him,  because  it 
is  not  proper  that  I  should.  The  report  was 
by  investigating  officers  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  and  in  the  doing  of  it  they 
questioned  many  persons  on  a  confidential 
basis,  which  is  the  way  they  would  have  to 
operate.  And  they  gave  statements  which  they 
would  not  have  given  if  they  knew  that  their 
statements  were  going  to  made  public.  That 
is  the  way  investigtions  of  this  nature  are 
carried  out. 

To  then  break  the  confidence  of  those  per- 
sons, first  of  all  of  the  investigating  officer  of 
the  police,  and  the  persons  who  were  in- 
vestigated, to  make  that  type  of  information 
public  would  vitiate  our  whole  means  of 
investigation,  would  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
our  investigating  officers  and  would  mean 
that  we  would  never  get  that  type  of  report 
again.   That  type  of  report  is  made  to  the 
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Minister  so  that  he  may  correct  the  situation, 
that  he  may  assess  the  report,  he  may  take 
action— which  was  done— and  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  releasing  the  report.  And  then,  to  do 
mayor  Fray  credit,  whatever  he  may  have 
said  in  Kingston— and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  he 
did  not  say  anything  other  than  he  said  to 
me— he  would  not  ask  for  the  report,  he  came 
into  my  office  and  he  did  not  request  it,  he 
has  never  written  for  it  and  he  does  not  ex- 
pect me  to  deliver  it  to  him.  If  he  said  any- 
thing else  to  anyone  else  it  is  very  different 
from  what  he  said  to  me. 

Mr.  Trotter:  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  just  continue. 
As  I  say,  as  a  result  of  receiving  the  report, 
changes  in  certain  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  were  made,  or  one  was  made, 
and  recently  there  has  been  a  change  in  that 
the  magistrate  has  retired  from  the  police 
commission.  The  new  appointment  has  not 
immediately  been  made  but  will  be  very 
shortly.  And  I  think  these  changes  will  be 
very  salutary  in  the  situation.  If  the  hon. 
member  meant  I  personally  should  go  to 
Kingston  to  investigate  the  matter,  I  have 
no  intention  of  accepting  such  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Why  not  appoint  somebody? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  we  have  the  On- 
tario police  commission  investigating  now  for 
this  question  raised  here,  the  complaint  made 
about  brutality.  The  other  things  related  to 
court  matters  and  to  the  police  commission, 
so  those  changes  are  being  effected.  Nobody 
has  asked  me,  nobody  has  written  me  that  I 
know  of,  to  have  the  report  made  public  and 
I  would  not  do  it  if  they  did. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  point  out  that  the  mayor  himself  has 
indicated  that  he  does  not  think  the  report 
should  be  made  public.  I  rather  take  excep- 
tion to  the  member  for  Parkdale  saying  that 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Kingston  is  in 
poor  shape,  because  it  is  not,  we  have  an 
exceptionally  fine  police  force  down  there. 
We  have  exceptionally  fine  men  in  every 
position  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  And  I  really 
do  take  exception  when  he  says  that  it  needs 
a  thorough  investigation  because  it  does  not. 
I  feel  that  our  police  force  is  second  to  none. 
As  far  as  this  report  is  concerned,  I  mention 
again  that  the  mayor  has  indicated  that  he 
does  not  think  it  would  be  right  or  proper  for 
this  report  to  be  released. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
know  when  you  pick  up  a  newspaper— and 


these  are  all  recent  reports,  this  goes  back  al- 
most a  number  of  years,  press  clippings  on 
the  Kingston  police  force.  I  am  just  talking 
about  1967  and  I  would  not  call  things  all 
that  royally  satisfactory  down  there.  As  I 
said,  I  took  the  top  few  of  them  and  brought 
them  into  the  House.  This  has  been  going  on 
now  for  months.  But  you  want  to  hear  the 
alderman.  I  do  no  know  if  the  alderman  is 
right,  I  do  not  know  if  he  is  wrong,  but  when 
he  is  quoted  with  two  and  a  half  columns  in 
the  Whig-Standard  of  January  20,  1967  about 
police  brutality,  there  must  be  something  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  under  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Trotter:  All  right,  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  not  tell  us  he  has  the  finest 
police  force  in  the  province  and  that  every- 
thing is  hunky  dory  down  there  because 
there  has  been  nothing  but  trouble  for  the 
last  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Apps:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Trotter:  Would  the  member  like  to 
read  this? 

Mr.  Apps:  I  have  read  all  those  articles 
and  I  still  maintain  we  have  a  fine  police 
force  down  there.  There  were  charges  made 
of  brutality  against  two  police  officers,  sir, 
and  there  have  been  counter-charges  that 
this  is  not  so,  to  the  extent  that  I  think 
the  Attorney  General  has  arranged  for  it 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated,  so  there  will 
be  nothing  under  cover  at  all.  If  tlie  charges 
are  proved,  fine,  all  right;  if  they  are  not,  then 
the  police  force  will  be  exonerated  to  that 
extent.  But  an  alderman  has  made  those  two 
charges,  they  are  investigated,  and  we  will 
see  what  will  happen.  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  find  tliat  our  police  force  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job  down  in  Kingston. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
add  a  thing  in  this  reflective  way,  that  I 
never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  contrast 
between  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force 
and  the  municipal  forces.  I  spoke  on  this 
last  year,  and  in  the  year  that  has  gone 
past  I  have  never  heard  of  a  complaint  by 
anyone  about  brutality  on  the  part  of  the 
provincial  police.  Why  is  it,  I  ask  out  loud, 
why  is  it  all  these  complaints  are  about 
municipal  forces?  I  doubt  whether  any  other 
member  of  the  House  has  heard  of  any  in- 
volvement of  the  provincial  police  in  this. 
They  are  simply  never  accused  of  it  in  my 
experience  of  them,  the  fine,  young  dis- 
ciplined,  efficient   and   alert  yoimg  men   on 
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our  provincial  police  force.  They  just  do  not 
believe  in  this. 

Is  it  in  their  training,  is  it  in  the  method 
of  recruitment,  or  is  it,  I  suspect,  does  it 
have  something  to  do,  perhaps,  with  their 
supervision?  I  am  in  the  police  stations  very 
frequently,  let  me  tell  you,  in  my  professional 
capacity,  and  I  observe  this  about  them,  that 
you  go  to  the  provincial  police  headquarters 
and  you  have  at  least  one,  sometimes  two, 
non-commissioned  ofiBcers  in  charge  of  the 
watch,  the  shift  there,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
things.  But  you  go  to  a  city  poHce  station, 
or  municipal  police  station,  as  frequently  as 
not  you  see  no  non-commissioned  officer,  you 
will  see  a  constable  in  charge,  so  that  could 
be  somewhat  the  lack  of  supervision  and 
perhaps  the  eventuality  of  excesses  on  the 
part  of  over-enthusiastic  policemen.  I  am 
simply  unable  to  determine  why  that  is  so,  and 
this  has  perplexed  me  for  a  long  time. 

Then  let  me  refer  to  another  area  of  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
police  in  my  community,  and  I  hope  this  will 
not  lead  to  the  stopping  of  the  practice.  One 
of  the  magistrates  recently  went  out  of  his 
way  to  commend  the  provincial  police  for  the 
practice  they  have  adopted  propria  motu— 
without  any  basis  in  law— of  releasing 
offenders  on  their  own  reconnaissance.  None 
of  this  business  of  getting  the  JP  out  of  bed 
to  give  them  bail,  just  send  the  fellow  home, 
and  issue  him  a  summons.  And  charges  under 
the  criminal  code  indeed  are  involved.  The 
magistrate  went  out  of  his  way  to  commend 
this  and  I  thought  that  was  a  very  good  prac- 
tice especially  when  they  have  an  offender 
who  is  married,  has  a  home  and  a  steady  job 
and  they  know  where  to  find  him;  they  know 
he  will  be  there  the  day  after  tomorrow  when 
they  come  with  his  summons  and  he  will 
answer  the  call,  he  will  be  in  court. 

Then  along  came  one  night,  it  was  a  Satur- 
day night  and  I  laid  my  head  down  to  sleep 
and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
telephone  rang,  as  it  too  often  does,  and  here 
is  a  citizen  down  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
police  and  he  is  charged  with  impaired  driv- 
ing. I  talked  to  him  and  he  sounded  fairly 
articulate  and  he  said  he  wanted  me  to  come 
down  to  get  him  out  on  bail.  Well,  I  was 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  that  at  that  time 
of  the  morning  so  I  said,  "Let  me  speak  to 
the  officer  in  charge."  He  came  on  and  I 
said  to  him,  "I  know  this  fellow.  He  works 
at  Inco  and  owns  a  home  and  he  is  married. 
Why  don't  you  let  him  go  and  serve  him 
with  a  summons  on  Monday?"  And  he  said, 
"Oh,  no,   I  will  have   to   call  the  inspector 


about  that."    I  said,  "Well,  call  him,  call  the 
inspector." 

I  had  been  disturbed,  perhaps  the  inspector 
would  not  mind  being  disturbed.  So  he  called 
me  back— I  got  up  and  made  myself  a  cup  of 
hot  chocolate  to  waken  me.  He  called  me 
back  and  he  said,  "No,  it  is  against  the  de- 
partment's policy.  Only  a  JP  can  let  him  out." 

I  saw  there  was  no  possibility  of  enlighten- 
ment so  I  got  into  my  clothes  and  I  went 
down  and  got  a  magistrate  out  of  bed.  He 
did  not  mind,  and  he  came  down  and  we  got 
the  fellow  out.  Well,  why  the  difference  in 
attitude?  Why  is  it?  Cannot  the  Ontario 
police  commission  do  something  to  bring  the 
process  of  enlightenment  to  some  of  these 
municipal  police  forces  and  show  them  that 
we  are  living  in  1967?  Perhaps  the  police 
commission  involved  is  derelict  that  it  has 
not  gone  into  these  municipalities  in  the  way 
my  hon.  friend  suggests  that  with  the  mere 
hint  of  police  brutality,  they  should  go  in  in 
force  and  conduct  an  investigation. 

I  must  assume  that  they  have  jurisdiction 
to  do  so  under  the  statute.  I  would  be  very 
surprised  to  learn  they  do  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion and  perhaps  that  would  have  a  very 
salutary  and  inhibitory  effect  upon  this,  if  the 
police  commission  showed  some  muscle  and 
indicated  to  municipal  police  forces,  "We 
mean  business,  we  are  here  in  this  town  to 
eradicate  any  suggestion  of  this  type  of  thing, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  we  will  use 
the  full  powers  given  to  us  by  law  to  eradi- 
cate that."  There  would  be  great  commenda- 
tion from  the  masses  of  the  people  about  that. 
They  would  be  gratified  to  see  such  action  as 
that,  and  the  mayor  of  Kingston  would  not  be 
worrying  the  thing.  He  would  not  be  bother- 
ing about  it  and  running  back  and  forth  to 
see  the  Attorney  General  and  making  his 
complaints.  And  perhaps  in  voting  this  money 
we  are  merely  asking  after  all  that  the  police 
commission  carry  out  the  jurisdiction  that  is 
imposed  upon  them,  get  about  their  business 
and  do  whatever  they  can  within  the  bounds 
of  human  possibility  to  correct  these  unsalu- 
tary  situations. 

But  once  again  I  end  where  I  began,  to 
express  my  most  profusive  commendation  of 
our  Ontario  provincial  police  in  the  way  that 
they  enforce  the  law,  the  way  they  comport 
themselves,  and  the  courtesy  which  they  be- 
stow on  citizens.  I  can  only  hope  that  that 
attitude  will  envelop  all  of  our  police  forces, 
and  indeed  would  lead  to  a  different  concep- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  role  of  the  police- 
men and  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  people 
to  cooperate  with  them. 
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I  say  in  the  same  thought,  that  when  one 
is  talking  about  pohce  brutaUty,  one  must 
remember  that  the  pohce  themselves  are  the 
objects  of  considerable  brutahty  from  the 
criminal  element  and  I  have  no  sympathy  for 
that  type.  If  my  leader  ever  suggests  that  I 
go  to  the  bench,  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Prescott  went,  the  person  who  inflicted  any 
harm  on  a  policeman  would  do  very  badly 
before  me,  because  I  would  not  be  against 
separating  him  from  his  freedom  for  a  rather 
protracted  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  Attorney  General,  does  the  policy  of 
providing  bail  come  under  the  Ontario  police 
commission?  Could  you  set  a  policy  for  bail 
right  across  Ontario  through  the  chairman  of 
the  police  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  really  comes  under 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Trotter:  That  is  fine.  I  was  expecting 
the  question  of  bail  would  come  under  the 
administration  of  justice,  but  if  you  want  to 
set  a  policy  for  bail,  could  it  be  done  under 
this  vote  and  through  this  particular  commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  suggesting  that  perhaps  it  should 
come  under  vote  207. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  could  answer  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  would  like. 

The  hon.  member  I  am  sure  knows  that  the 
law  relating  to  bail  itself  is  under  the  criminal 
code.  The  procedure  is  a  matter  of  judicial 
discretion  and  the  Attorney  General  can  go  so 
far  in  directing,  advising,  counselling  and  en- 
couraging magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace  to  grant  bail  under  certain  circum- 
stances. This  we  are  doing  with  seminars  of 
discussions  with  our  Crown  attorneys,  with 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  with  the  magis- 
trates, particularly.  We  are  having  a  bail 
project,  as  it  were,  in  Metro  and  I  think  the 
word  has  gone  forth  very  definitely  that  bail 
on  recognizance  is  to  be  encouraged  in  those 
cases  and  they  are  many— much  more  so  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

But  you  cannot  lay  down  a  straight  or 
definite  line,  because  every  case  is  difi^erent. 
It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion.  All  that 
one  can  really  urge  the  judicial  bench,  magis- 
trates and  justices  of  the  peace  to  do  is  to  try 
to  weigh  with  reason  and  common  sense  the 
situation  in  which  it  seems  most  evident  that 
the  person,  a  citizen  of  some  character  or  of 
some  means,  is  not  likely  to  run  from  the 


charge  under  which  he  might  have  to  face 
the  court.  We  are  doing  as  much  of  that  as 
we  can  and  I  think  making  considerable  pro- 
gress. 

The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  was  good 
enough  to  pay  some  comphments  to  the  On- 
tario Provincial  PoUce,  and  particularly  he 
cited  the  one  case  where  an  o£Bcer  took 
somebody  in  and  was  going  to  lock  him  up 
and  then  said,  "Oh  well,  go  on  home.  I  know 
you  will  be  there  tomorrow,  I  will  serve  you 
the  summons."  I  am  not  really  sure,  but  I 
commend  him  in  a  way  too.  But  I  have  to 
be  careful;  I  am  not  sure  the  law  permits 
them  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Maybe  we  should  change  the 
law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  no. 
Mr.  Trotter:  Why  not? 
Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  cannot  give- 
Mr.  Sopha:  You  mean  once  he  has  been 
arrested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes.  You  cannot  give 
police  officers  a  right  to  arrest  a  man  and 
then  say  "Go."  You  can  get  into  a  lot  of 
situations  here.  It  is  just  not  to  be  answered 
that  quickly. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  absence 
of  a— 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarls  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt,  but  if 
the  debate  is  to  go  on,  I  would— 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  had  just  a  brief  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  absence  of  a  report  from  the 
Ontario  police  commission,  does  he  intend  in 
the  course  of  these  estimates  at  some  point 
to  make  a  statement  about  the  extent  of  either 
organized  or  syndicated  crime  in  the  province 
of  Ontario?  Last  year,  the  Ontario  police 
report  contained  what  could  be  interpreted  as 
a  direct  allusion  to  syndicated  crime  in  the 
province  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
public  interest  if  the  Attorney  General  did 
make  such  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  expect 
to  file  a  report  shortly,  but  I  do  not  think 
before  the  report  is  filed  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment. I  have  very  considerable  material  on 
the  activities  of  the  Ontario  police  commis- 
sion, all  of  which  will  be  in  the  report  and  it 
is  coming  up  shortly.  I  do  not  expect  to 
make  a  statement  before  then. 
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Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  wishes  to  adjourn— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Does  the  hon.  member 
want  to  continue  the  debate  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  will  not  be  long,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  want 
to  carry  it  over? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  want  to  carry  it  over,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come  to 
a  certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  go  to  the 
supplementary  estimates  and  then  return  to 
the  estimates  of  this  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  in  the 
Legislature  today  as  guests,  students  from 
Glenview  senior  public  school,  Toronto, 
which  is,  I  understand,  in  the  riding  of  the 
member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  you  would  like  to  know  that  they  are 
from  the  riding  of  Eglinton,  not  Dovercourt. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  had  the  wrong  infor- 
mation supplied  to  me. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  the  annual  report  of  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  records  and  archives  for  the 
year  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  announce  through  you  to  the 
House,  that  our  department  is  initiating  an 
immunization  programme  against  measles.  It 
will  be  introduced  shortly  through  local 
health  departments  and  health  units  through- 
out Ontario. 

The  programme  will  have  two  phases, 
namely,  the  protection  of  infants  through  the 
use  of  a  killed  vaccine  and  the  protection  of 
those  susceptible  children  starting  school  in 
September,  1967,  with  a  live  vaccine. 

The  killed  vaccine  will  be  combined  with 
the  four  agents  now  given  to  infants  so  that 
the  new  vaccine  will  be  quintuple.  This 
"quint"  vaccine,  prepared  by  Connaught  Lab- 
oratories here  in  Toronto,  will  be  released 
April  15  for  administration  to  infants  com- 
mencing at  three  months  of  age.   Complete 
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immunization  involves  three  doses  of  killed 
vaccine. 

A  live  attentuated  vaccine  will  be  available 
to  be  given  as  a  booster  dose  to  infants  who 
have  completed  this  three-dose  series  of  killed 
vaccine. 

Commencing  in  September  1967,  a  live, 
further  attenuated  measles  vaccine  will  be 
made  available  for  administration  to  children 
entering  school— at  kindergarten  and  grade  1 
level— who  are  susceptible  to  measles.  In  this 
phase  of  the  programme,  adequate  surveil- 
lance by  competent  persons  will  be  main- 
tained and  a  month's  interval  or  longer  will 
be  observed  between  the  administration  of 
any  two  live  vaccines.  This  surveillance  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  local  health  agencies. 

This  schedule  of  immunization  would  re- 
sult in  protection  in  1967  of  those  children  in 
the  first  year  of  life  when  the  most  serious 
complications  occur,  and  of  those  children 
attending  school  for  the  first  time  who  are 
exposed  to  the  main  reservoir  of  wild  measles 
virus.  Each  successive  year  would  add  two 
one-year  age  groups  to  the  protected  popu- 
lation and  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  ten 
would  be  protected  within  five  years.  The 
benefits  would  be  evidenced  much  earlier, 
however,  as  the  reservoir  of  wild  measles  virus 
in  the  school  population  is  decreased. 

As  the  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  has  not  yet  licensed  quintuple  vac- 
cine for  the  use  of  medical  practitioners  in 
their  own  practice,  this  new  product  will  be 
available  only  through  official  local  health 
agency  clinics.  Live  vaccine  has  been  avail- 
able for  some  little  time  to  medical  prac- 
titioners through  commercial  channels. 

With  this  new  development,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
child  can  now  be  protected  against  five  of  the 
very  serious  illnesses  which  are  common  to 
children,  namely,  diphtheria,  lockjaw,  whoop- 
ing cough,  polio  and  now,  measles. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  indicated  that  I 
would  be  announcing  from  time  to  time,  im- 
plementation of  legislation  that  fonns  part  of 
the  programme  of  the  government  of  Ontario 
which  relates  to  persons  who  can  benefit  from 
our  services. 
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I  would  say  today  that  The  Homes  for 
Retarded  Persons  Act  has  been  proclaimed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  in  consultation 
with  the  association  for  retarded  children,  it 
was  decided  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
persons  coming  within  their  charge,  to  re- 
move the  age  limit  of  children  so  that  per- 
sons resident  in  homes  for  the  retarded,  could 
continue  to  obtain  the;  services  and  care  on  a 
continuing  basis.  In  other  words,  as  children 
advance  in  age  they  would  still  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  the  excellent  care  and  service 
of  the  organizations  which  operate  homes  for 
retarded  persons. 

I  should  add  that  another  feature  of  the 
Act  is  that  any  approved  charitable  organiza- 
tion is  eligible  to  participate  in  provincial 
funds,  both  capital  and  maintenance,  in  pro- 
viding services  to  retarded  children  and  would 
further  remark  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
increase  in  applications  on  the  part  of  parents* 
groups  in  particular,  to  establish  homes  for 
retarded  persons. 

Some  21  organizations  throughout  Ontario 
are  proceeding  to  construct  homes  for  re- 
tarded persons.  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
our  legislation  to  provide  some  400  beds  in 
new  facilities  to  which  the  province  is  pleased 
to  make  available  some  $1,600,000.  The  other 
notable  feature  is  that  of  increasing  the  share 
of  costs  and  commencing  April  1,  the  per- 
centage in  providing  maintenance  operating 
costs  to  such  homes  has  been  reduced  from 
a  75  -  25  per  cent  ratio,  to  an  80  -  20  per  cent 
ratio.  The  20  per  cent  figure  is  the  amount 
which  is  provided  by  the  organizations 
operating  the  homes  for  retarded  presons. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  hon. 
members  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nelson  Parliament, 
a  former  Speaker  of  this  Legislature  and 
mfember  for  Prince  Edward  county,  is  to- 
morrow celebrating  his  90th  birthday. 

Mr.  Parliament  is  a  native  of  my  own  town- 
ship, living  about  three  miles  from  where  I 
reside.  He  was  first  elected  in  1914;  he 
served  in  this  Legislature  until  1923.  In  1920 
when  the  hon.  Mr.  Drury  formed  the  UFO 
government,  Mr.  Parliament,  although  a 
Liberal,  was  selected  to  be  the  Speaker  of 
that  Legislature. 

However,  like  another  Speaker  we  had,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  next  election  following 
his  service  in  that  great  honour.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  served  as  an  organizer  for 
the  Liberal  Party  for  some  15  years,  living  in 
Ottawa.  Some  20  years  ago  or  more,  he 
moved  to  Greencastle,  Indiana,  where  he  is 


presently  a  patient  in  the  local  hospital.  How- 
ever, his  relatives  in  Prince  Edward  county, 
of  whom  he  has  many,  reported  in  the  local 
paper  that  after  suffering  a  recent  operation, 
he  is  well  on  his  way  to  recovery  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  join  in  wishing  him  well, 
having  given  such  a  great  service  to  this 
Legislature. 

I  do  believe  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  would  be  the  only 
hon.  member  in  this  Legislature  who  would 
know  him  personally. 

Mr.  G.  Bukator  (Niagara  Falls):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Would 
he  advise  how  many  members  of  the  Niagara 
parks  commission  have  submitted  their  resig- 
nation? What  are  their  names?  What  reasons 
were  given  for  these  submitted  mass  resig- 
nations? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  this  question  was  raised  yester- 
day, there  have  been  certain  comments  made 
by  these  men  and  I  feel  free  to  answer  this 
question  perhaps  a  little  more  fully  than  I 
did  yesterday. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Gracious. 
Very  gracious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  not  my  position.  I  have 
no  objection  to  releasing  these  names- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  any  event,  sir,  this  is 
the  approach  that  I  choose  to  take  because 
they  have  now  had  certain  conversations 
with  the  press,  I  am  quite  happy  to  tell  the 
House  that  I  have  received  communications 
from  Mr.  Daley,  Mr.  Tyrill,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Morningstar,  in 
which  they  have  submitted  their  resignations 
from  the  Niagara  parks  commission. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDoneld  (York  South):  They 
have  represented  a  family  compact  within 
the  commission  for  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  so 
often  said,  the  hon.  member  has  his  chat,  so 
he  may  comment  as  he  pleases  when  his 
chance  comes. 

I  would  like  to  simply  say  this.  In  addi- 
tion, these  letters  arrived  when  I  was  away. 
They  have  befen  acknowledged  to  the  men 
who  sent  them.  The  events  of  this  week  have 
given  me  little  time  to  deal  with  this  par- 
ticular problem.   None  of  these  resignations 
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has  heen  accepted  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
say  anything  further  about  it.  I  do  propose 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  course,  and  when 
there  are  changes  to  be  made  either  in  the 
personnel  of  the  commission  or  in  its  policy, 
I  will  announce  it  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  have  a  statement  to  make  concerning  the 
Niagara  parks  and  Niagara  escarpment.  I 
have  got  Niagara  on  my  mind  this  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  get 
the  import.  I  try  to  catch  the  import  of  the 
interjections,  but  I  missed  that  one,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  today  a  wide- 
ranging  study  of  the  Niagara  escarpment  with 
a  view  to  preserving  its  entire  length  from 
Queenston  to  Tobermory  and  Manitoulin 
Island  as  a  recreation  area  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been,  in 
recent  months,  a  rising  tide  of  concern  over 
the  future  of  the  escarpment  which  extends 
from  Queenston  to  Tobermory  and  Mani- 
toulin Island,  so  aptly  described  by  one 
writer,  who  has  of  course  been  prominent 
with  me,  as  "southern  Ontario's  last  frontier". 
This  concern  arises  for  many  reasons,  among 
them  the  need  for  more  public  recreational 
area,  the  increased  utilization  of  escarpment 
sites  for  residential  housing  developments,  the 
long-term  effect  of  quarrying  operations,  the 
varying  views  held  by  municipal  authorities 
who  control  parts  of  the  escarpment,  and  the 
published  opinions  of  private  organizations 
such  as  the  federation  of  Ontario  naturalists, 
the  Bruce  trail  association,  and  the  nature 
conservancy  of  Canada. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  several  de- 
partments of  the  government  of  Ontario,  a 
number  of  municipalities  and  various  private 
organizations  do  have  excellent  programmes, 
including  long-range  planning  studies,  either 
under  way  or  in  full  operation.  However,  a 
clear  need  for  intensive  coordination  of 
agencies  and  programmes  has  now  emerged 
and  must  be  accommodated. 

To  accomplish  this  I  have  referred  the 
escarpment  problem,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to 
the  Cabinet  committee  on  regional  develop- 
ment. This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  undertak- 
ing that  was  envisaged  for  this  committee 
when  Ontario's  "design  for  development"  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  about  one  year 
ago.  I  have  indicated  to  the  committee,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  the  chairman,  that 
this  is  an  urgent  matter  meriting  immediate 
attention. 


The  future  of  the  escarpment  is  a  complex 
subject— with  a  few  apologies  to  my  friend 
from  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha)  who  says  nothing 
is  complex  in  the  afiFairs  of  men— and  one  on 
which  many  varying,  perhaps  divergent  opin- 
ions are  held.  I  am,  however,  fully  confident 
that  the  Cabinet  committee  on  regional  de- 
velopment, with  the  advice  and  support  of 
interested  citizens  or  groups  of  citizens,  and 
the  full  resources  of  the  government  of  this 
province,  will,  after  careful  study,  be  entirely 
capable  of  providing  firm  guidance  in  estab- 
lishing sound  and  comprehensive  policies, 
plans  and  programmes,  for  the  wise  develop- 
ment and  use  of  this  magnificent  natural 
resource  to  the  enduring  benefit  of  every 
citizen,  both  now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  rather  formal  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  make  a  few  further 
comments  on  this  proposition,  because  I  think 
it  is  one  of  great  interest,  certainly  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  outdoors  of  this 
province,  and  I  think  we  all  are.  There  is 
something  very  exciting  about  the  idea  that 
we  might  be  able  to  do  something  about  the 
very  wonderful  natural  resource  that  we  have. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
complete  length  of  the  escarpment,  from 
Queenston  to  Tobermory  is  450  miles.  There 
is  presently  developed,  of  the  450  miles,  some 
350  miles  as  far  as  the  Bruce  trail  itself  is 
concerned.  I  have  a  map  here.  Unfortunately, 
I  have  not  copies  that  I  can  distribute  to  all 
the  members  but  the  Bruce  trail  wends  its 
way  from  Tobermory,  keeping  rather  to  the 
east  side  of  the  escarpment  right  down  to 
Niagara  Falls.  As  I  say,  of  the  total  length 
of  450  miles,  some  350  miles  has  been  de- 
veloped. The  100  miles  that  is  not  developed 
is  not,  hon.  members  can  understand,  in  one 
continuous  stretch.  It  is  made  up  of  odd 
pieces  along  the  way.  Four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  is  a  long  distance,  and  if  one  draws  a 
line  across  any  450  miles  of  this  province, 
except  in  the  very  far  north,  one  is  going  to 
find  that  he  is  running  into  a  complete  variety 
of  conditions.  He  is  running  into  many  muni- 
cipalities and  many  different  situations.  So  I 
would  not  want  to  minimize  in  any  way  the 
problems  that  this  thing  poses  and  the  high 
degree  of  cooperation  that  is  going  to  be 
required  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  purpose. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  participation  of 
people  in  this  matter,  the  Bruce  trail  asso- 
ciation consists  of  nine  individual  clubs  which 
have  been  established  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Bruce  trail  and  members  might  be 
interested  in  the  names  of  these.    There  is 
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the  Niagara  escarpment  trsdl  council,  the  Iro- 
quois Bruce  trail  club,  Toronto  Bruce  trail 
club,  the  Caledon  hills  Bruce  trail  club.  Blue 
Mountain  Bruce  trail  club,  Beaver  valley  trail 
club,  Sydenham  Bruce  trail  club,  the  lower 
Bruce  trail  club,  and  the  peninsula  Bruce 
trail  club. 

One  can  see  from  those  names  that  these 
clubs  have  been  formed  to  provide  citizen 
participation  in  the  various  areas  up  the  whole 
450  miles  of  the  trail  itself.  I  would  mention 
the  name  of  Dr.  Houck  of  Owen  Sound,  who 
has  been  in  to  see  me  about  this  matter  on 
several  occasions.  He  is  well  known  to  con- 
servationists and  naturalists  throughout  the 
province.  On  a  completely  voluntary  basis 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
regard  and  I  think  the  people  in  this  province 
owe  him,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
these  clubs,  a  real  debt.  What  has  been  done 
to  date,  has  been  done  completely  by  volun- 
tary labour  from  these  clubs.  Men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
the  trail  and  in  the  walking  and  the  scenery 
and  so  on  that  it  produces,  have  done  the 
work  themselves.  Dr.  Houck  is  current  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  escarpment  trail,  or  what- 
ever the  formal  title  may  be  of  the  associa- 
tion of  clubs  which  covers  the  individual 
clubs  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  comment  for  just  a  moment, 
too,  on  the  tri-county  scenic  drive.  This  is 
a  drive  being  investigated  and  planned  by 
the  three  counties  of  Lincoln,  Welland  and 
Wentworth.  I  should  say  these  three  counties 
once  again  demand  and  deserve  our  com- 
mendation because  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  between  the  three  counties. 
In  regard  to  this  particular  item,  I  might  say 
there  is  a  very  high  degree  of  cooperation 
between  them  in  the  overall  picture  of  re- 
gional government.  I  draw  attention  to  this, 
becavise  if  we  are  to  establish  what  we  are 
seeking  in  the  area  of  regional  development 
and  regional  government,  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  will  of  course  be  necessary,  and 
these  three  counties  have  combined  to  initiate 
the  whole  concept  of  a  scenic  drive  which 
will  extend  for  41  miles  along  the  edge  of 
the  escarpment  from  Queenston  to  Hamilton. 

They  are  receiving  cooperation  from  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  from 
The  Department  of  Highways.  There  is  a 
sum  of  $50,000  of  which  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  paying  half  to  provide  an  en- 
gineering and  consultant  study  of  this  41-mile 
tri-county  scenic  drive,  as  it  is  referred  to.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  develop- 
ment of  conservation  in  the  province,  I  think 


very  often  these  things  go  on  over  a  period  of 
years  and  we  take  them  for  granted  and  we 
do  not  realize  just  to  what  extent  they  have 
developed  and  are  functioning. 

I  would  just  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to 
the  various  conservation  authorities  that  are 
involved  in  this  proposition  as  well:  the 
Niagara  region  conservation  authority;  the 
Hamilton  region  conservation  authority;  Hal- 
ton  region  conservation  authority;  the  Credit 
valley  conservation  authority;  Nottawasaga 
valley  conservation  authority;  Sauble  River 
conservation  authority;  and  the  North  Grey 
region  conservation  authority. 

Each  of  these  authorities  within  its  own 
area  has  interested  and  concerned  itself  with 
the  future  of  the  escarpment;  each  of  them 
has  its  individual  plan  as  to  what  it  is  going 
to  do  and  the  areas  that  it  is  going  to  develop. 
So  here  we  have  another  area  of  citizen  and 
municipal  organizations.  Once  again,  if  mem- 
bers note  the  names  of  these  various  authori- 
ties, they  will  see  that  they  extend  along  the 
whole  450  miles  of  the  Bruce  Trail.  Two  pro- 
vincial parks  involved  in  this  proposition  are 
under  consideration  and  development  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  at  Devil's 
Glen  in  the  Collingwood  area,  and  Cyprus 
Lake  in  the  Tobermory  area. 

An  Hon.  member:  It  is  long  overdue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  perhaps.  As  we 
introduce  one  after  another  of  these  pro- 
grammes for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, the  Opposition  is  left  with  the  only 
criticism  it  can  raise,  which  is  "long  overdue." 
Cyprus  Lake  Park,  if  the  hon.  member— 

An  hon.  member:  Sharing  the  wealth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  a  little  twist  to  it— it  will  provide  the  ferry 
service  between  Tobermory  and  Manitoulin. 
As  in  any  ferry  system  there  are  periods  of 
waiting,  this  park  will  provide  an  area  of 
recreation  because  sometimes  in  the  summer 
there  are  periods  of  delay  there.  This  Cyprus 
Lake  park  will  provide  an  area  of  recreation 
for  those  people  who  perforce  must  wait  for 
the  ferry  in  order  to  get  across  to  Manitoulin 
Island. 

There  is  another  area  under  consideration 
in  the  Stoney  Creek  area,  and  it  is  called  Ef- 
fingham—that  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known.  It  involves  some  4,000  acres.  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  who 
are  familiar  with  this  area  that  to  gather 
together  an  area  of  4,000  acres  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  poses  certain  difficulties.  This  is  a 
highly  developed  area  and  that  is  a  large  area 
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to  pull  together  and  it  is  not  easy— it  is  not 
simple  by  any  means.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  going  to  try  to 
do  it. 

There  is  another  area  at  Fifty  Mile  Point 
being  considered  too  by  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  There  are  other  areas  that 
the  department  is  looking  at  but  it  has  not 
progressed  to  the  point  where  I  would  feel 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  public  refer- 
ence to  them  this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  round  out  this  whole 
story,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Cabinet  committee  on  regional  development 
is  served  by  an  advisory  committee  composed 
mainly  of  Deputy  Ministers.  That  Cabinet 
committee  has  on  it  members  of  practically 
every  department  which  would  be  involved 
in  this  particular  project.  My  own  department, 
of  course,  is  involved,  as  well  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development,  The 
Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Food,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  The  Department 
of  Tourism  and  Information,  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Resources  Management. 
I  feel  that  this  committee  is  really  quite  com- 
petent to  deal  with  this  problem. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  precisely  the  type  of 
problem  for  which  the  committee  was  set  up— 
what  I  referred  to  in  my  contribution  to  the 
Throne  Debate,  what  I  termed  in  those 
remarks,  a  horizontal  organization  in  order  to 
cut  across  all  the  various  areas  of  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  There  will  be  very 
close  cooperation,  of  course,  with  the  citizens' 
bodies  in  the  municipalities  and  the  public 
bodies  that  I  have  outlined  as  being  involved 
in  this,  because  as  I  say,  450  miles  is  a  long 
distance  even  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
it  does  involve  a  great  variety  of  municipal 
organizations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  listened  with  much  interest 
to  the  rather  informal  statement  that  the 
Prime  Minister  has  made  on  this  important 
matter.  I  know  he  is  aware  that  the  select 
committee  on  conservation  has  looked  into 
this  very  matter  rather  carefully  and  no  doubt 
when  its  report  is  available  it  will  be  examined 
by  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

But  I  wonder,  in  the  lengthy  period  of  time 
that  might  elapse  before  a  commission 
takes  over  the  responsibility  of  this  park  or 
it  is  put  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  present 
parks  commissions,  if  the  Prime  Minister  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  might  consider 
some  sort  of  regulation  on  the  quarrying  as- 


pects that  have  been  eating  into  the  escarp- 
ment for  the  past  few  years.  I  know  that  he 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  examine  person- 
ally and  rather  carefully  some  of  these  as- 
pects associated  with  the  development  of 
parks— for  example  the  recreation  at  the 
ferry  end  at  Tobermory  and  so  on— but  there 
is  one  real  danger  in  the  development  of  this 
park  concept,  that  if  the  quarrying  activities 
on  the  escarpment  are  not  soon  regulated 
they  will  destroy  a  lot  of  the  beauty  and 
development  of  the  park  that  we  hope  will 
come  into  being. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  agree  heartily  with  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Halton  (Mr.  Kerr)  during  the  Throne 
Debate  when  he  dealt  quite  extensively  with 
this  problem.  We  propose  to  bring  into  our 
organization.  The  Department  of  Mines,  and 
the  purpose  of  getting  at  this  problem  im- 
mediately is  to  prevent  further  erosion,  as  it 
has  been.  If  we  are  to  preserve  this,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  various  courses  of  ac- 
tion open  which  have  not  yet  been  decided. 
I  mean,  whether  we  will  end  up  with  a  separ- 
ate form  of  commission  to  operate  this  whole 
thing;  this  is  one  possibility,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  decided.  It  might  be  given  to  one 
of  the  present  organizations.  There  may  be 
the  necessity  to  do  some  freezing,  to  ask 
the  municipalities  involved  to  do  some  freez- 
ing of  the  areas  which  come  under  their 
control. 

But  I  agree  with  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  the  real  immediate  plan  is  that  if 
we  are  to  proceed  with  this,  the  decision 
having  been  made  to  do  so,  we  must  first 
prevent  further  events  happening  that  will 
work  against  our  ultimate  plan,  and  cer- 
tainly this  is  one  of  the  first  things  we  will 
look  at.  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  municipalities. 
But  the  quarrying  matter  is  one  of  great 
concern. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  make  a  comment  because 
a  great  deal  of  this  trail  is  in  my  own  riding 
and  I  too  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  what  the  Prime  Minister  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  say  that  the  state- 
ment  really  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Nothing  I  am  going  to  say 
will  be  debatable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wondered  if  it  was  going  to 
be  brief,  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
brief.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  As  the 
Prime  Minister  knows,  the  Bruce  trail  is  on 
private  grounds.  I  am  wondering  just  how  the 
government  is  going  to  help  them  in  the 
form  of  grants.  As  he  stated,  many  of  these 
organizations  have  worked  very  hard  and  I 
know  they  have  had  a  lot  of  technical  advice 
and  so  forth,  close  cooperation  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  many 
government  bodies,  to  put  this  great  trail 
through.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
the  spadework  has  been  done  by  these  organ- 
izations. I  would  just  ask  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, how  does  he  propose  the  government  is 
going  to  be  able  to  help;  is  it  through  the 
form  of  grants  or  advice  or  how  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  I  understand,  but 
really  I  rather  doubt  that  what  has  been 
done  could  have  been  done  by  anyone  other 
than  those  who  did  it.  I  mean,  the  mere  fact 
that  they  were  private  citizens  and  were  not 
being  subsidized  to  help  by  government  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  deal  with  neighbours 
and  so  on  to  establish  this.  We  are  aware  of 
this.  Of  course  these  various  Bruce  trail 
associations  have  been  very  jealous  of  their 
position,  in  fact  they  have  not  wanted  any- 
thing other  than  technical  help. 

What  we  are  looking  at  is  something  per- 
haps a  little  larger  than  the  trail  itself,  and 
that  is  the  preservation  of  the  escarpment. 
The  Bruce  trail  itself  is  nothing  but  a  walk- 
ing trail  along  the  top  of  the  escarpment. 
What  we  are  looking  at  is  something  beyond 
this.  For  instance,  I  doubt  this  problem  of 
quarrying  is  of  much  interest  or  concern  to 
the  actual  trail  itself,  just  as  the  tri-county 
scenic  drive  really  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  trail  itself,  but  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  escarpment. 

As  I  say,  what  I  am  putting  before  the 
House  this  morning  is  simply  the  concept  we 
have  and  the  broad  way  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  commence  dealing  with  it.  What  our 
exact  relationships  will  be  with  the  various 
associations  will  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
but  I  would  say  this,  that  the  last  thing  in 
my  mind  or  in  the  mind  of  the  government, 
would  be  to  supplant  in  any  way  these 
associations,  because  I  firmly  believe  myself 
that  they  are  the  only  people  who  could 
have  accomplished  whatever  has  been 
accomplished.  I  very  much  doubt  that  if  the 
government  had  taken  it  on  as  a  project,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  do  what  these 
people  have  been  able  to  do,  working  directly 
with  the  owners  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  thirteenth  order; 
House  in  committee  of  supply. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  AND 

RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding 
with  discussion  on  each  of  the  votes  com- 
prising the  supplementary  estimates  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1967,  a  general 
comment  might  be  in  order. 

In  its  1966  report,  the  standing  committee 
on  public  accounts  recommended  that  those 
special  grants  which  had  been  appearing 
regularly  in  supplementary  estimates  should 
be  presented  in  the  regular  estimates. 
Recently  I  appeared  before  the  standing 
committee  on  public  accounts  to  review  with 
that  committee  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  its  last  report.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  recommendation  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  I  advised  that  committee  that 
the  recommendations  had  been  noted  and 
that  after  the  fiscal  year  1967-68,  these  items 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  regular  esti- 
mates. 

Since  this  is  a  matter  that  is  usually 
referred  to  at  some  point  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  supplementary  estimates,  I  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  the  members  to  have 
our  views  placed  before  them  prior  to 
examining  each  vote  of  the  supplementary 
estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  votes  themselves  will 
be  dealt  with  as  usual  by  the  Ministers  of  the 
departments   involved. 

On  vote  612: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  may  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment  (Mr.    Simonett),    a   question? 

This  amount  of  money  has  had  to  be  put 
in  by  supplementary  estimate  and  hence- 
forth will  be  put  in  by  regular  estimates 
because  of  the  normal  difiBculties  of  railways 
to  survive  economically  today  in  face  of 
competition  from  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

There  were  rumours  a  year  or  two  ago  that 
the  government  was  contemplating  seeking 
federal  incorporation  and  one  aspect  of  the 
rumour  was  that  if  this  took  place  then  the 
ONR  would  become  eligible  for  certain 
federal  subsidies  that  might  assist  in  main- 
taining a  balanced  budget,  and  therefore,  per- 
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haps,  obviate  the  requirement  of  this  kind 
of  grant  going  in,  or  perhaps  make  more 
moneys  available  for  the  extension  of  the 
railway  as  a  development  railway  in  accor- 
dance with  its  original  concept. 

My  question,  tlierefore,  is:  What  is  the  gov- 
ernment's present  thinking  on  this  rumour  of 
incorporation  federally?  And,  secondly,  is  it 
accurate  that  incorporation  federally  would 
automatically  make  the  railway  eligible  for 
certain  subsidies  that  might  assist  in  its 
budgetary  problems? 

Mr.  A.  Johnston  (Parry  Sound):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  there  are  probably  quite  a  few  dis- 
advantages in  incorporating  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway.  In  that  respect,  a  portion 
of  our  line  now  does  come  under  federal 
railways  and  we  do  get  subsidy  on  the  branch 
between  Noranda  and  Swastika. 

However,  as  you  know  there  is  a  new  Act 
coming  in  under  federal  legislation  and  we 
are  watching  tliat  very  closely  to  see  if  there 
will  be  any  benefits  in  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  the  disadvan- 
tages? If  you  have  a  portion  of  your  railway 
now  under  federal  incorporation  and  receiv- 
ing subsidies,  what  are  the  disadvantages  in 
the  complete  incorporation  of  it  so  that  you 
can  get  further  subsidies? 

Mr.  A.  Johnston:  This  was  investigated  by 
The  Department  of  tlie  Attorney  General  and 
they  decided  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  do  it 
at  this  time.  This  was  about  a  year  ago.  There 
are  certain  aspects  though,  such  as  that  we 
would  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  grade 
crossing  fund  in  one  particular  instance,  and 
we  could  not  make  changes  in  our  operations 
without  going  through  the  board  of  transport 
commissioners. 

I  do  not  want  the  hon.  member  to  presume 
that  we  are  going  to  abandon  any  lines,  but 
we  could  not  abandon  any  lines  or  make  any 
alterations  unless  we  went  through  the  federal 
board.  These  are  some  of  the  factors  that  are 
involved  in  it. 

Does  that  answer  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  does.  I  am  wondering, 
can  the  hon.  member  tell  me  whether  the 
ONR  is  likely  to  come  before  the  standing 
committee  this  year? 

Mr.  A.  Johnston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  come  before  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  occurred  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  maybe  the  more  appropriate 


place  to  really  explore  all  of  the  pros  and 
cons  there  might  be  at  that  standing  com- 
mittee. I  would  give  them  fair  warning  at 
this  stage  that  I  would  raise  the  question  at 
that  time,  because  I  think  the  whole  problem 
of  financing  railways  and  the  whole  role  of 
the  ONR  in  the  development  of  northeastern 
Ontario,  is  one  that  everybody  is  interested 
in,  particularly  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  province.  If  more  moneys  can  be  made 
available  for  restoring  its  development  aspect, 
then  I  think  we  should  look  to  every  source, 
including  the  federal  treasury,  since  you  are 
having  difiiculty  getting  money  from  the 
federal  treasury  in  other  circumstances. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  occasion 
to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway,  because  it  serves  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  province  and  particularly  serves 
the  area  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent 
in  this  House. 

The  concept  of  the  ONR  as  a  development 
railway  has  not  been  lost  nor  forgotten  and 
it  is  still  functioning  in  exactly  that  manner. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Somewhat  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  development  is 
shghtly  different  today  from  what  it  was  in 
1902  when  they  turned  the  first  sod  for  the 
ONR  construction  at  North  Bay;  there  is  the 
difference. 

The  economy  has  certainly  changed.  There 
is  no  element  of  activity  in  the  field  of 
economics  in  the  north  country  that  is  not 
served  adequately  by  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  through  its  railway  operation,  its 
truck  transport  company  and  its  bus  lines  and 
the  telecommunications  which  serve  the  tele- 
phone, the  Telex  service,  television,  radio  and 
so  on. 

So  I  think  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is 
still  a  development  really.  I  am  sorry  that  it 
requires  $1  million  each  year,  or  more,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario 
to  maintain  the  railway  as  a  development  rail- 
way. It  could  very  well  increase  its  rates,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  competitor,  other 
than  a  truck  transport  but  there  are  certain 
goods  that  cannot  be  transported  by  truck; 
they  must  be  transported  by  rail. 

Now,  to  give  you  two  examples  of  how  the 
railway  has  cooperated  with  industry  to  assist 
in  developing  the  north  country,  I  can  only 
quote  the  cooperation  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  iron  mines  at  Timagami  and  at  Kirk- 
land  Lake  in  Boston  township— the  Adams 
mine.    I   would   also    tell   you    of   the    great 
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assistance  that  the  railway  has  been  in  the 
development  of  the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Com- 
pany mine  north  of  Timmins.  They  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  mining  company 
to  construct  a  very  lengthy  spur  line  to  the 
mine,  to  serve  the  development,  to  serve 
the  mining  operation  and  to  haul  ore  to  the 
concentrator. 

A  special  agreement  was  drawn  up 
between  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  and 
the  mining  company.  I  am  aware— not  of 
the  details— but  of  the  general  content  of 
the  agreement  and  I  think  it  is  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition  for  the  railway. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  still  being 
very  well  served  by  the  railway,  and  the 
gold  mining  industry,  that  we  have  depended 
on  in  the  north  for  many  years  —  the  gold 
mining  industry  has  been  served  for  all  these 
years,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  in  the  first  place,  I  dare 
say  that  much  of  the  north  country  that  has 
been  developed  would  not  have  been  devel- 
oped to  this  point  that  it  has  reached  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  role  of  public  enter- 
prise. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  fine  and  it  does 
so  happen  that  this  is  the  role  of  public 
enterpise  that  is  suitable  for  the  purposes  for 
which   it   was   intended. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do  the  job  when 
private  enterprise  will  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  passenger  services  in  the  last 
year  or  two  and  I  have  occasion  sometimes 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  bus  line  operated 
by  the  ONR,  and  I  must  say  that  they  have 
good  equipment,  they  have  good  operators 
and  they  are  operating  a  high  class  bus  trans- 
portation  system. 

Once  in  a  while  I  hear  complaints  that 
someone  in  Timmins  says,  "Well  the  bus 
should  leave  at"— as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think 
it  leaves  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  Toronto— "It  should  leave 
at  eleven  because  I  get  up  late."  But  when 
you  examine  the  service,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
of  a  high,  high  order. 

Consider  also  the  services  that  are  provided 
by  the  telecommunication  system,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  better  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  There  was  a  suggestion 
some  years  ago  that  Bell  Telephone  would 
take  over  that  portion  of  the  operation  of  the 
ONR.  I  would  tell  you  I  would  object  to  that 
most  strenuously. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  it  happening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  that  happening.  It  is  not  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  not  considered  as  being 
even  necessary  to  consider  it.  I  want  to 
assure  you  of  that. 

Now  I  use  these  few  minutes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  impress  upon  the  House  that  the 
ONR  is  still  a  development  railway.  It  is 
serving  northeastern  Ontario  well  and  is  well 
equipped  to  meet  every  request  that  it 
receives  for  services  that  are  required  by  the 
people  of  northeastern  Ontario.  I  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  Minister  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  for  the  good  work 
which  they  have  done. 

The  commission  today  is  composed  of  men 
who  are  representative  of  the  whole  of  the 
area  served  by  the  railway.  They  represent 
the  various  facets  of  the  economy  of  north- 
eastern Ontario  and  I  am  quite  pleased  that 
recently  there  were  two  new  appointments 
made.  The  present  mayor  of  Cochrane,  Mr. 
Michael  Palanzio,  who  is  an  old  resident  of 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  province,  and 
also  Mr.  Charles  T.  Goodwood  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Dome  mines,  who  would  be, 
you  could  say,  representative  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  north. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  delighted  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
assiu-ance  of  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  that  the  ONR  is  not  going  to  turn 
over  the  telecommunication  system  to  the 
Bell  Telephone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  You  can  take  that  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  fine.  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  Minister  responsible  for  the 
estimates  would  have  taken  part  in  this 
debate,  but  apparently  it  is  not  his  pre- 
rogative to  do  so. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Talk  about 
things  that  are  not  going  to  happen? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know 
very  well  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
took  over  the  Northern  Telephone  Company 
by  an  acquisition  of  shares,  and  refused  to 
appear  before  the  telephone  commission  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  commission  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  not  properly  before 
us  now. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  certainly 
is.  The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  raised 
the  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
was  not  going  to  take  over  the  telephones  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will 
just  permit  me  to  complete  my  remarks,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  total  revenue 
of  the  Ontario  northland  transportation  com- 
mission from  the  telecommunication  system  is 
dependent  now  on  agreements  made  between 
the  Ontario  northland  transportation  commis- 
sion and  indirectly  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  through  its  ownership  of  Northern 
Telephone   Company. 

Hon.   Mr.   Spooner:    Quite  the   reverse. 

Mr.  Renwick:   The  fact  of  the  matter  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Northland  transporta- 
tion commission,  the  telephone  operation,  is 
the  basic  operation.  Nobody  else  can  serve 
long  distance  telephone  service  in  north- 
eastern Ontario  other  than  the  ONTC. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are  missing  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  missing  the 
point.  He  is  missing  the  point.  He  has  got  it 
all  balled  up.  He  is  even  mixed  up  in  his 
companies. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  we 
miss  the  point  completely  in  the  obfuscation 
of  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  collecting  company 
is  the  Northern  Telephone  Company.  It  col- 
lects the  money.  The  distribution  of  the 
money  depends  entirely  on  agreement  with 
the  Ontario  northland  transportation  com- 
mission. The  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
if  he  does  not  know  it,  knows  very  well  that 
for  many  years  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
has  been  trying  to  outskirt  the  Ontario  north- 
land  transportation  commission  telecommuni- 
cation system.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the 
Minister  to  stand  up  and  say  that  that  is 
not  possible.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
with  modern  telecommunication  systems, 
there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  Northern 
Telephone  Company  long  distance  business 
could  be  routed  out  over  the  Bell  system. 
This  is  a  matter  which  the  government  has 
got  to  pay  close  attention  to,  and  to  do  more 
than  simply  give  us  this  sort  of  brash  assur- 
ance. We  want  some  guarantee,  some  assur- 
ance, that  in  fact  the  long  distance  telephone 


network  of  the  Ontario  northland  transpor- 
tation commission  will  not  become  obsolete 
simply  by  a  redirection  of  the  toll  system. 
That  was  not  the  point  of  my  particular  inter- 
vention, but  I  could  not  let  the  matter  go  by. 

I  would  like  the  Minister  or  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  to  give  us  the  component 
parts  of  the  estimate  which  is  before  this 
assembly.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is 
as  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
said— more  or  less  a  composite  figure  which 
indicates  a  balancing  figure  between  the 
profitable  operations  of  the  commission  and 
the  loss  on  the  rail  operations.  A  very  real 
consideration  is  whether  or  not,  for  example, 
the  benefit  of  the  profit  or  the  surplus  of  that 
telecommunications  business  should  be  used 
continuously  to  defray  the  rail  operations, 
and  whether  in  fact  this  is  a  true  figure. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  a  proper  basis 
to  improve  the  telecommunication  system 
of  the  north  country  would  be  to  use  the 
surpluses  of  that  business  for  the  purpose 
cither  of  reducing  the  charges  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  for  their  toll  calls,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  that  branch  of  the 
system,  rather  than  to  use  it  to  offset  a  loss 
of  the  Ontario  northland  rail  operation. 

Mr.  A.  Johnston:  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
member,  the  rates  charged  by  our  communi- 
cation system  are  exactly  the  same  toll  charge 
rates  as  Bell  Telephone,  and  it  would  not 
appear  reasonable  that  we  charge  a  different 
toll  in  Ontario  than  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Is  vote  612  agreed  to? 

Mr.  A.  Johns!;on:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you 
close  this  item,  I  think  that  I  should  advise 
the  House— because  there  seems  to  be  an 
area  of  thinking  that  this  debt  will  continue- 
that  in  1966  our  position  has  been  improved 
about  $900,000.  The  mines  that  were  men- 
tioned by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Texas  Gulf  Mines,  came  into  production  in 
December,  1966,  and  they  will  be  in  full 
production  very  shortly.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  1967,  for  the  first  time  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  Ontario  northland  transportation 
commission  will  have  an  operating  profit  of 
around  $1  million. 

I  believe  the  question  was  asked  last  year, 
did  we  have  a  projection  for  the  next  10 
years?  We  do  have  a  projection  for  10  years. 
It  had  to  be  revised  somewhat  because  of 
wage  increases  in  the  railway,  which  have 
been  announced  by  the  major  railways,  but 
generally    speaking   our   projection   for   three 
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years  from  now  is  in  the  area  of  $2  million 
profit. 

But  as  I  said  to  the  hon.  member,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  reduce  our  telephone 
rates  lower  than  rates  charged  by  other  tele- 
phone companies  in  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
this  vote  is  carried— I  was  not  going  to  take 
over,  or  say  anything,  because  as  you  know, 
the  hon.  member  for  Parry  Sound  is  the  chair- 
man of  this  commission,  but  it  seems  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  thinks  that  the 
Minister  should  get  in  and  perhaps  explain 
some  part  of  the  Ontario  northland  trans- 
portation system.  I  might  say  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  commission  are  responsible  for 
operating  the  railroad  and  all  its  other  facets 
on  the  day-to-day  basis  and  they  do  work 
very  closely  with  me  as  far  as  government 
policy  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  congratulate 
the  chairman,  members  of  the  commission, 
management,  and  everyone  working  in  this 
communication  and  railway  transportation 
system.  I  have  the  opportunity  of  going  up 
there  a  couple  of  times  a  year  with  the  com- 
mission to  discuss  policy  with  municipalities, 
those  interested  in  that  system,  and  I  find  that 
everyone  up  there  is  working  in  harmony  for 
the  benefit  of  the  north. 

I  might  say  that  during  the  past  three  years, 
as  well  as  building  some  new  spur  lines,  we 
are  updating  all  the  lines,  putting  in  heavier 
rails,  putting  in  new  ties  and  new  grade.  We 
are  updating  all  the  equipment,  and  as  the 
chairman  has  said,  we  hope  to  show  a  profit 
this  year.  I  think  as  time  goes  on  that  the 
Ontario  northland  transportation  commission 
will  pay  back  well  all  the  money  that  we  had 
to  vote  to  it  in  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote, 
the  questions  which  I  would  like  to  have 
answers  to  are:  What  was  the  loss  on  the  rail 
operation  for  the  period  covered  by  this 
particular  supplementary  estimate,  what  was 
the  profit  on  the  telecommunications  business 
of  the  ONTC,  and  what  was  the  profit  on  the 
relatively  minor  operations,  the  bus  operation 
and  the  other  transport  companies? 

Mr.  A.  Johnston:  Does  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  mean  1965  or  1966? 

Mr.  Renwick:  For  the  period  which  is 
covered  by  this  estimate. 

Mr.  A.  Johnston:  The  loss  on  the  rail  opera- 
tions for  1965  was  $1,468,000.  The  profit  on 
the  communications  was  $1,762,000.  The  pro- 
fit on  the  bus  line  was  $54,000.    The  deficit 


on  our  boat  line  was  some  $40,000.  The 
profit  on  the  tourist  operation  was  $29,000. 
Leaving  a  net  profit  on  the  operations  before 
charges  of  $338,000  net  profit. 

I  might  just  as  well  complete  this.  Our 
deficit  comprised  $777,000  to  the  pension 
fund  of  our  employees,  and  this  was  a  new 
item,  this  was  to  keep  the  pension  fund  in 
an  actuarily  sound  position.  This  has  been 
charged   again   incidentally   in   1966. 

Our  funded  debt  in  1965  was  $868,000. 
This  was  paying  oflF,  I  beheve,  $500,000  prin- 
cipal on  our  debentures  which  was  involved 
years  ago  in  purchasing  diesel  locomotives 
and  the  balance  interest.  Those  basically  are 
the  major  items. 

Vote  612  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

On  vote  717: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  could  the  Minister  give  us  a 
breakdown  on  the  special  grants? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  grants  involved 
in  this  amount,  $4,275,000,  $75  per  bed,  an- 
nual advance  to  retire  interest-bearing  debts 
or  meet  other  capital  expenditures  not 
covered  in  grants;  $1  million  is  provided  again 
to  meet  the  unmanageable  debts  of  four 
hospitals,  as  was  decided  in  1959.  The  hos- 
pitals are  the  Ottawa  General  hospital,  St. 
Louis  de  Montfort  in  Ottawa,  St.  Vincent  in 
Ottawa  and  Hotel  Dieu  in  Cornwall— $1 
million  is  set  aside  for  that.   That  is  item  one. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Can  the  Minister  remind  me 
briefly  the  present  condition  of  financing  in 
the  various  levels  of  government  per  hospital 
bed?   Does  he  have  the  figures— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  I  have  not,  but  I 
could  tell  the  member  from  memory  pretty 
well.  The  division  simply  is  that  the  local 
board  finds  the  land,  and  one-third  of  the 
approved  capital  cost  of  construction,  includ- 
ing basic  equipment  and  furnishings.  The 
province  of  Ontario  finds  the  other  two- 
thirds.  That  two-thirds  is  made  up  of  the 
statutory  grants  from  the  province  which  is 
essentially  $5,500  a  bed  plus  the  $2,700  the 
federal  government  grants.  And  the  province 
makes  up  the  rest.  It  is  nominally  a  loan  but 
it  is  handled  in  a  way  which  we  will  describe 
at  the  time  of  our  regular  estimates. 
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The  rest  of  this  vote,  sir,  the  second  item, 
is  the  special  grant  to  the  sick  children's 
hospital,  part  of  our  health  resources  under- 
taking. The  special  grant  will  total  $10,500,000 
and  is  to  be  divided  into  three  annual  pay- 
ments, the  first  appearing  this  year,  of 
$3,500,000.  The  other  item,  $936,000,  is 
moneys  necessary  to  give  to  the  board  under 
the  aegis  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
take-over  of  Sunnybrook  hospital;  $332,000 
to  pay  for  hospital  supplies  on  hand,  that  is 
a  take-over;  $500,000  to  provide  for  working 
capital  and  $104,000  to  pay  salaries  to  uni- 
versity employees  working  at  the  hospital  at 
the  time  of  take-over.  This  money  is  quite 
essential  to  the  operation  of  this  hospital  so 
that  the  university  can  fulfil  its  functions, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  special 
^rant  to  the  hospital  for  sick  children  spread 
over  the  three-year  period,  is  that  to  make  up 
the  shortfall  on  their  public  subscription 
drive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  actually  does  this 
but  it  is  being  given  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  government's  undertaking  to  finance  the 
cost  of  facilities  for  teaching  and  research 
function  in  such  a  hospital. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  And  how  would  that  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  similar  shortfall  for  the 
Scarborough  General  and  Scarborough  Cen- 
tenary? Why  would  they  not  be  included  in 
a  supplementary  estimate  of  this  kind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Because  it  is  not  a 
teaching  hospital.  If  it  is  a  teaching  hospital 
it  comes  within  the  ambit  of  the  health  re- 
sources funds. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  So  that,  in  effect  if  you  are 
not  a  teaching  hospital,  and  you  go  to  public 
subscription,  you  take  your  chances  but  if  you 
are  a  teaching  hospital  when  you  go  to  public 
subscription  and  you  fail,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  completely  erroneous  interpre- 
tation to  put  on  this.  It  did  happen  that  the 
sick  children's  hospital  would  have  appreci- 
ated being  able  to  raise  the  additional  $10 
million  by  public  subscription.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that  because  there  are  always  on- 
going extras  in  a  hospital  of  that  nature.  But 
the  interpretation  put  upon  this  by  the  analogy 
drawn  between  the  two  by  the  hon.  member 
is  quite  out  of  order,  sir. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Minister  refer  to  the  special  grant  to  Sunny- 


brook  hospital?  1  am  sorry,  I  did  not  catch 
the  explanation.  Would  the  Minister  mind 
repeating  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  money  was  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  operation  by  the  new 
board— $332,000  to  pay  for  supplies  which 
were  on  hand  and  were  purchased  by  the  new 
board  from  the  DVA,  $500,000  to  provide  for 
working  capital.  Of  course,  the  new  board 
had  no  working  capital  whatsoever:  $104,000 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  university  staff  who  had 
been  working  in  Sunnybrook  hospital  prior  to 
the  take-over,  and  at  the  time  of  take-over  a 
total  of  $936,000.  Now,  I  should  make  it  per- 
fectly clear,  sir,  that  this  is  just  a  special  grant 
for  this  particular  purpose.  There  will  be 
much  more  money  needed  for  Sunnybrook 
hospital,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  In  the  first  item  of  this  vote, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  Minister  designate  any 
of  the  hospitals  to  which  the  money  will 
actually  be  going  in  item  1  of  vote  717?  Not 
the  $1,000,000  -  the  Minister  divided  the 
$4,275,000  into  two  parts.  The  second  part 
was  the  $1,000,000  to  defray  the  debt  charges 
of  the  four  hospitals  he  mentioned.  Are  there 
any  specific  hospitals  included  in  the  first  part? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Every  general  conva- 
lescent and  chronic  care  hospital  established 
under  The  Public  Hospitals  Act  is  eligible  for 
$75  per  bed  capital  grant,  the  number  of  beds 
that  were  in  operation  during  the  year. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms 
of  these  supplementary  estimates,  is  the  Min- 
ister at  all  concerned  about  this  apparent  con- 
tinuing shortfall  on  public  subscriptions?  Is 
there  any  intention  of  revising  the  various 
levels  of  contribution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  There  is  no  intention 
of  revising  the  contribution  at  the  present 
time,  sir.  We  did  this  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  we  did  it  in  keeping  with  in- 
tensive studies  that  were  not  only  carried  out 
by  ourselves  but  by  the  Ontario  hospital 
association. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  Min- 
ister endeavoured  to  get  any  more  money  from 
the  federal  government  for  hospital  financing 
in  the  recent  past  or  has  he  had  any  sort  of 
specific  discussions  about  it  other  than  the  agi- 
tated phone  calls  I  am  sure  he  has  on  occa- 
sion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  We  have  had  specific 
discussions,  not  during  the  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  this  House  rose  at  the  last 
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session  and  now,  because  a  final  statement 
was  given  us  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  I 
believe  it  was  concurred  in  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  that  no  further 
grants  for  hospital  construction  be  given.  The 
only  concession  we  got  last  year  was  that  the 
federal  government  would  continue  its  exist- 
ing agreement  for  two  further  years.  That  is, 
our  agreement  should  end  in  1968.  The  fed- 
eral government  undertook  to  continue  the 
present  agreement  until  March  31,   1970. 

We  have  been  told  very  definitely  that  the 
amount  of  the  grant  will  not  be  increased. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  final 
observation.  I  think  that  this  matter  of  hospi- 
tal financing  continues  to  be  critical  and  insup- 
portable in  terms  of  what  is  happening.  There 
is  just  no  question  that  we  are  perpetuating 
the  nature  of  the  crisis,  particularly  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  by  never  having  the  money 
available  from  the  public  treasury,  and  always 
falling  short  on  the  basis  of  the  subscription 
drives. 

Obviously  the  health  estimates  is  the  place 
to  go  into  it  fully,  but  I  say  to  the  Minister 
that  he  has  to  reassess  the  concept  of  a  third 
of  the  money  being  assumed  by  the  local 
level.  If  the  experience  of  Scarborough  has 
demonstrated  anything,  it  has  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  that  simply  cannot  be 
borne.  I  would  say  to  him,  and  I  know  he 
will  appreciate  this,  that  as  insupportable  as 
the  provincial  position  is,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  federal  position  is  absolutely  indefensible. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  federal  government  more 
delinquent  in  its  responsibilities  than  this 
government,  in  terms  of  hospital  financing 
and  would  thoroughly  agree  with  him  in 
whatever  pressures  were  put  on  that  govern- 
ment to  wrest  more  money  for  this  purpose. 

Vote  717  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  concludes  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1967. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Estimates  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued) 

On  vote  202: 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  how 
many  muncipalities  have  accepted   the  offer 


of  the  OPP  to  police  their  municipalities  in 
the  last  year?    Is  he  aware  of  that  figure? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  sent  out  a  proposal  to  the  one- 
man  forces— I  will  deal  with  those  first.  I 
think  there  were  44  letters  sent  out,  offering 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  to  take  over 
their  policing.  I  believe  that  all  but  three 
have  accepted.  The  others  have  not  for  the 
present  accepted  and  I  think  their  arrange- 
ments with  their  present  forces  would 
perhaps  constrain  them  not  to  accept  im- 
mediately. 

Then  I  mentioned  in  the  estimates  last 
night  that  I  think  there  were  seven  others. 
Seven  other  municipal  police  forces  were 
abolished  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
taking  over  complete  policing  in  those  munici- 
palities. The  only  area  in  which  the  provincial 
police  do  not  work,  and  which  we  expect  the 
local  municipalities  to  carry  on  the  policing, 
is  that  area  of  policing  which  relates  to  their 
own  municipal  bylaws.  We  feel  they  should 
carry  that  out  under  their  own  arrangements. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Are  the  municipalities  that  have 
signed  agreements  required  to  provide  ac- 
commodation of  any  kind  for  the  provincial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Oliver:  None?  I  am  aware  of  certain 
municipalities  in  my  own  riding  that  have 
accepted  this  agreement  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  plan  to 
some  extent  and  it  arises  in  dissent,  I  think. 

I  am  thinking  of  three  small  towns  15  miles 
apart,  and  the  provincial  police  detachment 
is  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  15  miles.  You 
appreciate  what  I  mean.  Is  it  the  considered 
opinion  of  your  department  and  the  provin- 
cial police  that  the  town  at  the  other  end 
will  get  adequate  policing  from  the  OPP? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
shifting  situation,  and  every  situation  is  a 
little  different.  Generally  we  find  that  when 
we  are  in  an  area  where  a  detachment  is 
already  located,  consideration  is  often  given 
to  the  changing  of  the  detachment.  But  in  the 
provincial  police  force,  the  officers  and  the 
men  are  generally  on  patrol  and  are  moving 
throughout  the  detachment  area.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  detachment  is  situated  farther 
from  one  town  than  another,  does  not  mean 
that  the  one  farthest  away  is  going  to  be 
neglected  in  comparison  to  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  headquarters  is  in  the 
detachment  and  calls  generally  would  go 
there,  but  the  cars  are  equipped  with  radio 
and  the  communication  is  ver>'  fast.  It  may 
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be  that  the  patroHing  car  might  be  closer  to 
the  town  that  is  15  miles  away  than  to  the 
one  that  is  five  miles  from  the  detachment.  So 
it  is  what  the  commissioner  is  prone  to  refer 
briefly  as  a  deployed  force;  it  is  a  moving 
force  and  continuously  on  patrol.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  serious  consideration. 

I  should  have  pointed  out  in  answering 
the  previous  question  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  contract  operation  with  the  OPP  and 
the  forces  I  mentioned— the  one-man  forces 
which  are  altogether  without  cost  to  the 
municipalities.  There  is  simply  a  taking  over 
and  relieving  of  the  municipalities  of  that 
operation,  where  they  have  one-man  forces. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  it  is  in  our 
thinking  that  we  would  move,  as  I  think  we 
have  perhaps  previously  indicated,  to  the 
two-,  three-,  four-  and  five-man  forces,  in  the 
assumption  of  police  duties  without  cost  in 
those  municipalities  as  we  can,  and  this  is 
being  seriously  studied  and  planned  now. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  other  municipalities 
beyond  that  now  are  under  contracts  where 
the  provincial  police  provide  the  service. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  just  might  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister 
through  you,  is  it  considered  that  you  would 
move  into  the  two-  and  three-man  force?  I 
know  one  area  in  my  riding  that  has  ap- 
parently contacted  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  about  this.  Is  this  a  matter  where 
we  are  first  going  to  have  to  complete  the 
one-man  programme,  or  can  consideration  be 
given  now  to  the  two-man  force,  or  possibly 
a  three-man  force?  Will  consideration  be 
given  at  the  present  time,  or  does  this  other 
programme  of  the  one-man  force  elimination 
have  to  be  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  completed  the 
one-man  force  in  the  sense  that  we  made  the 
off^er  last  year,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
The  reason  we  were  able  to  do  that  is  that 
there  was  sufficient  personnel  in  the  OPP 
force  to  do  that.  We  could  have  moved  in, 
sir,  the  day  we  made  the  offer.  Our  pro- 
posal to  the  municipality  was,  if  you  submit 
this  to  your  council  and  you  are  agreeable,  we 
will  take  over,  and  there  was  no  delay  neces- 
sary. We  have  been  studying  and  planning 
and  moving  to  the  two-,  three-,  four-  and  five- 
man  forces. 

The  answer  to  your  question  would  simply 
be  that  we  would  need  to  increase  the  per- 
sonnel and  possibly  in  some  small  way  the 
equipment,  but  mainly  the  recruitment  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  force.  So  how  soon 
we  may  move  to  that,  will  depend  on  how 
you  treat  the  estimates  of  the  Ontario  Provin- 


cial Police,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted,  how 
soon  we  can  recruit  and  train  additional 
personnel. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  question  having  to  do 
with  the  displaced  personnel,  the  one-man 
forces,  I  have  a  man  in  mind,  and  his  name 
need  not  be  mentioned.  He  has  attended,  I 
presume,  the  police  college  at  Aylmer— is  that 
where  some  of  the  municipal  police  went?— 
he  got  good  marks  there  and  went  along  fine. 
He  has  been  15  years,  I  think,  the  police  force 
in  this  particular  village,  or  small  town. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  is  told,  "You  are 
out,"  as  of  a  certain  date.  Is  there  any  con- 
sideration being  given  to  what  happens  to 
this  man?  Would  he  be  employable  by  the 
provincial  police?  Is  there  any  way,  having 
been  upgraded  by  the  courses  in  the  police 
college,  in  which  this  would  help  him  at  all 
in  getting  into  the  provincial  police? 

1  suppose  you  take  no  responsibility  for  his 
employment  from  now  on.  The  further  fact  is, 
of  course,  that  ordinarily  a  man  of  this  type 
could  secure  employment  in  another  small 
town,  but  that  other  small  town  also  has  gone 
out  of  the  police  business  as  far  as  local 
autonomy  is  concerned  and  so  the  field  in 
which  he  can  secure  employment  is  limited 
indeed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  apt  to 
lose  the  services  of  some  talented  men  who 
could  be  well  employed  in  some  capacity  in 
police  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  North.  It  is  true  that  this  change  creates 
some  displacement  as  any  change  from  one 
type  of  situation  to  another  will.  I  do  not 
have  before  me  the  letter  which  went  out  to 
the  municipalities  when  we  offered  to  take 
over  the  policing  where  there  were  one-man 
forces.  I  know  that  in  my  original  draft,  I 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  local 
police  officer  might  seek  to  be  recruited  by 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force.  We  have 
indicated— although  this  was  not  in  the  letter 
which  went  out— in  our  discussions  with  the 
heads  of  the  municipalities  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  that  policeman  being  employed 
by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

His  training,  if  he  had  been  at  the  college, 
would  be  helpful.  Age  and  physical  qualifica- 
tions, of  course,  come  into  the  recruitment 
requirements  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
force.  We  have  suggested  definitely  in  that 
letter,  that  the  municipality  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  its  local  by-laws. 
I  think  in  some  situations  the  police  constable 
has  been  able  to  do  that  work  on  a  part-time 
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basis  and  find  other   employment  where  he 
could  go  along  with  that. 

These  men,  I  think,  would  certainly  be 
useful  in  other  police  forces,  but  as  the  hon. 
member  pointed  out,  it  would  not  be  the 
one-man  force  unless  he  moved  to  one  that 
is  larger  as  eventually  he  would  find  himself 
in  the  same  situation  again.  I  can  only  say 
that  we  try  to  give  every  consideration  to 
them,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  reason  that 
some  of  the  municipalities  have  hesitated  until 
they  can  work  out  arrangements  with  their 
own  police  constables.  But  displacement,  to 
some  extent,  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Would  the  fact  that  a  man  had 
12  years  of  good  police  work  in  a  munici- 
pality, plus  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  courses 
at  the  Aylmer  police  college,  make  any  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  age  limit  required 
by  the  OPP?  I  mean,  would  he  be  taken  on 
at  a  more  advanced  age  because  of  the 
service  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  discussed  this 
whole  matter  with  the  commissioner  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  I  pointed  out 
to  him  the  concern  we  had— and  he  has  con- 
cern—for these  displaced  police  constables.  I 
cannot  answer  the  hon.  member  directly  with 
respect  to  his  question,  that  the  commis- 
sioner would  set  aside  his  recruitment  stan- 
dards in  the  situation  that  the  hon.  member 
suggests,  but  they  are  set  forth  in  The  Police 
Act  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  utmost  con- 
sideration is  given  to  these  men,  if  they  make 
application. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man it  seems  a  pretty  inhuman  thing  if 
arrangements  are  not  made  for  these  people— 
and  I  wish  the  Minister  would  not  look  quite 
so  shocked,  because  I  think  it  is  inhuman. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  was  actually  suggested  that 
they  were  inhuman. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  policeman  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  talks  about  is  a  man 
who  has  given  12  or  15  years  of  good  service 
in  his  community;  he  is  qualified  and  he  has 
taken  the  courses  and  passed  with  excellent 
marks,  apparently,  and  then  suddenly  he  finds 
himself  without  a  job. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  somebody  to  look  at 
The  Police  Act,  or  a  commissioner  of  the 
OPP  being  hidebound  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  say  that  those  are  the  rules  and 
they  apply  to  everybody.  But  where  you  are 
in  this  stage  of  changing  over,  surely  it 
would  make  sense  that  if  you  displace  the 
gentleman  from  Grey  that  the  hon.  member 


talks  about,  that  you  should  take  him  in  as 
a  clerk  in  an  OPP  ofiBce  or  something  else,  if 
he  is  too  old.  You  have  taken  away  his 
means  of  livelihood;  you  have  taken  away  the 
thing  that  he  has  done  for  12  or  15  of  his 
best  years  and  you  just  say  that  you  will  try 
to  help  him  if  you  can,  and  if  you  cannot, 
that  is  too  bad.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  good  enough. 

With  great  respect  to  my  friend,  the 
Attorney  General,  this  is  one  of  the  types  of 
unsophisticated  people  that  he  has  to  look 
after  when  he  makes  this  kind  of  a  move 
and  he  is  just  not  doing  it.  Government  is 
getting  far  too  callous  in  these  things  and  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  arrangement  to 
look  after  people  who  are  displaced  by  gov- 
ernment action,  as  important  as  that  govern- 
ment action  is.  In  this  case  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  have  a  consolidation 
of  police  forces  and  better  policing. 

I  did  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  when  he  said  that  they  were 
working  on  the  one-man  forces.  Of  course, 
as  I  pointed  out,  we  in  the  Opposition  are 
working  under  a  very  serious  handicap.  We 
have  not  had  made  available  to  us  the  statu- 
torily required  report  of  the  Ontario  police 
commission.  Now,  I  was  not  here  last  night- 
it  may  have  been  that  the  Attorney  General 
explained  why  that  report  is  not  before  us  at 
this  time.  If  I  have  missed  that  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  would  like  to  hear  why  we  do  not  have 
that  report  here  for  this  vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  First  of  all  I  do  frown 
when  I  am  charged  with  being  inhuman  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  that  way  about  this  and 
anyway,  we  make  a  proposal  to  the  municipal- 
ity on  behalf  of  the  government  to  do  the  pol- 
icing in  these  one-man  forces.  The  decision, 
first  of  all,  rests  with  the  municipality.  It  is  a 
voluntary  one,  if  they  wish  to  accept  it.  We 
do  suggest  that  they  will  need  a  by-law  en- 
forcement oflBcer.  As  I  have  said,  we  try  to 
give  every  consideration  to  the  policeman.  If 
they  accept  the  proposal,  I  would  think  that 
they  are  taking  some  time  to  do  it  in  order  to 
get  employment  for  this  man  or  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  get  other  employment. 

I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case— not  a 
single  specific  case— where  the  police  con- 
stable in  these  areas  has  been  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  has  just  told  you  about  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  this  is  a  fact,  and 
anyone  has  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  would  be 
glad  if  it  were  brought  to  my  attention,  then 
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we  would  see  what  we  could  to  to  assist.  We 
certainly  are  not  inconsiderate  or  inhuman 
about  it.  We  are  trying  to  make  an  improve- 
ment in  the  policing  of  certain  areas  of  this 
province  and  it  comes  hard  to  be  told  that 
one  is  doing  it  in  a  very  inhuman  way.  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  almost  said  that 
I  should  not  be  bound  by  the  Act.  Well,  I 
somehow  have  a  feeling  that  lav^^  means  that 
you  have  to  pay  attention  to  law  and  a  section 
of  The  Police  Act  lays  down  appointments  to 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  force  and  sec- 
tion 29  says: 

No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  force 
unless  he  is  a  British  subject,  is  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age  and  produces  a  birth 
certificate,  is  at  least  5  feet,  8  inches  in 
height,  weighs  not  less  than  160  pounds 
and  not  more  than  200,  and  is  certified  by 
a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  in 
the  public  service  of  Ontario  to  be  in  good 
health,  produces  satisfactory  proof  of  at 
least  two  years  of  high  school  education, 
passes  the  educational  test  required  by  the 
commission— 

and,  of  course,  is  of  "good  character"  and  so 
on. 

Am  I  to  say  to  the  commissioner,  "Disregard 
those  requirements.  Go  outside  them"?  I  think 
all  I  can  say  and  I  think  hon.  members  will 
be  reasonable  enough  to  admit  with  me,  that 
all  I  can  say  is,  "go  as  far  as  you  can  to  give 
these  men  who  come  from  these  local  situa- 
tions the  fullest  consideration;  if  you  can  find 
some  place  for  them,  do  so."  But  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  when  this  Legislature  has 
seen  fit  to  lay  down  certain  requirements  for 
our  force— and  I  think  those  requirements 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  this  a  very 
capable  highly  regarded  force— to  say  "Dilute 
it  now  by  ignoring  the  Act."  I  just  cannot  go 
that  far. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
second  question  has  not  been  answered  yet 
but  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  minute. 

My  friend  makes  the  legal  argument— and 
I  am  sorry  he  and  I  have  never  met  in  a 
courtroom,  I  would  rather  enjoy  sparring  with 
him— but  he  makes  the  legal  argument  here 
this  afternoon:  Surely  12  years  of  effective 
police  work  must  get  some  consideration.  Now 
this  man,  he  is  not  a  young  man,  he  is  39 
years  old,  and  he  started  in  his  police  career 
when  he  was  27,  so  he  came  within  those 
qualifications.  And  I  would  say  it  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  put 
an  addendum,  if  you  want,  into  that  section 
of  The  Police  Act  that  he  just  read.  And  it 


could  say  very  simply  "Provided  that  where 
someone  has  given  satisfactory  police  work 
over  a  period  of  years,  the  age  qualification 
shall  not  apply  to  him".  I  think  that  would 
be  a  simple  and  obvious  thing. 

But  to  say,  "Well,  it  is  too  bad,  we  have  a 
section  there  that  is  rigid  and  if  somebody  is 
over  35,  even  though  he  has  been  doing 
police  work  for  15  or  20  years,  we  are  going 
to  stick  strictly  to  that  section  of  the  Act."  It 
just  does  not  make  sense.  And  it  is  inhuman. 
I  repeat  that  and  it  gainsays  nothing  for  my 
friend  to  say  he  has  never  heard  of  one  case. 
The  fact  that  my  colleague  from  Grey  brings 
one  case  before  this  Legislature  today  indi- 
cates there  is  at  least  one  case.  And  if  there 
is  one,  it  is  inhuman. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  more  or  not 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  there  are  any  more. 
But  I  think  the  Attorney  General  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  he  is  doing  about  this 
kind  of  an  injustice— and  it  is  an  injustice. 

Now,  the  second  question  that  I  asked  the 
Attorney  General  was:  Can  he  tell  us  why 
he  has  not  made  available  to  the  House  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  police  commis- 
sion as  is  required  in  another  statute?  My 
friend  would  not  suggest  to  me  that  I  breach 
certain  statutes  and  I  certainly  would  not 
suggest  to  the  Attorney  General,  of  all  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  he  should 
not  obey  statutory  provisions.  Where  is  the 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  police  commis- 
sion and  why  do  we  not  have  it  here  so  we 
can  use  it  in  these  debates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  while  the  statue 
requires  the  report,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
will  find  there  is  no  date  stated  for  its  require- 
ment of  presentation  to  this  House.  My 
information  is  that  it  will  be  available  very 
quickly.  I  hope— I  know  it  would  probably 
be  more  helpful  if  it  were  here  today  during 
discussion  of  this  particular  estimate,  I  would 
hope  by  the  first  of  the  week  I  would  be  able 
to  place  it  before  the  House.  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  it  earlier. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
condemn  in  too  strong  words  the  Attorney 
General  for  not  having  made  it  available 
before  this  vote  came  up  for  debate.  It  ties 
our  hands  behind  our  backs,  and,  again,  it  is 
another  example  of  the  government  refusing 
to  let  the  Opposition  and  the  people  of  On- 
tario know  what  is  going  on:  You  say,  "All 
right,  we  are  asking  for"— how  many  dollars 
are  you  asking  for  the  Ontario  police  com- 
mission; $1,010,000,  and  you  are  saying,  "We 
are  asking  for  all  that  but  we  are  not  going 
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to  tell  you  anything.  If  you  want  to  find  any- 
thing out,  you  have  to  ask  the  right  series  of 
questions."  But  the  report,  which  would  be 
the  basis  for  our  examination,  our  critical 
examination  and  our  constructive  examination, 
of  this  important  commission,  is  missing.  I 
cannot  condemn  too  strongly  the  government 
for  not  bringing  that  report  before  us  and 
making  it  available  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Before  the  Attorney  General 
answers,  on  that  same  point.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Attorney 
General  says  that  he  expects  this  report  in  a 
day  or  so  or  perhaps  before  these  estimates 
are  through. 

We  had  a  committee  of  this  House  one 
time,  which  studied  these  matters  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Roberts,  who  left  us  the 
other  day.  And  we  had  all  the  departments 
before  that  committee.  And  each  one  of  the 
departments  made  it  clear,  I  think,  to  the 
committee  that  these  reports  had  been  pre- 
pared and  could  be  ready  when  the  estimates 
were  down  in  the  House.  Now,  if  my  hon. 
friend  is  expecting  this  report  in  a  day  or  so, 
do  not  tell  this  House,  surely,  that  he  could 
not  have  had  it  three  or  four  days  ago. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  mean,  the  thing  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  Attorney  General  has  been  bad- 
gered by  this  suggestion  for  a  number  of 
years  and  I  think  the  orderly  conduct  of  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  departments  of  government  should  cer- 
tainly be  such  that  they  require  the  annual 
report  to  be  present  in  the  Minister's  hands 
so  that  he  can  present  it  to  the  House  before 
his  estimates  are  heard.  There  is  no  physical 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose 
hoping  to  answer  the  member  for  Downsview 
before  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  spoke.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  my  mind  so  di- 
rected to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  in  our 
discussion  about  their  recruitment  and  so  on, 
that  in  my  remark  with  reference  to  the 
tabling  of  a  report,  I  was  thinking  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  report.  And  I  was 
not  intending  to  give  the  impression,  although 
I  perhaps  did,  that  it  was  the  Ontario  police 
commission  report  that  I  would  have  in  the 
next  day  or  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  argument  is  still  the  same. 


the  record  as  having  indicated  something  that 
is  not  so.  I  do  not  expect  that  I  will  have 
the  Ontario  police  commission  report  in  the 
next  day  or  so,  I  shall  have  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police  report. 

The  statute  says  "The  report  shall  be  ol> 
tained  and  tabled  in  the  Legislature  when  it 
is  in  session."  That  is  what  I  am  required  to 
d:).  I  should  like  to  have  it  sooner  but  it  does 
take  time  to  collate,  collect  the  information, 
the  statistics,  relate  the  activities  of  the  com- 
mission and  make  a  satisfactory  and  complete 
report.  We  are  now  in  the  l^eginning  of  the 
third  month  of  the  year.  I  know  a  good  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  on  the  police  conunis- 
sion  report.  It  is  not  in  my  hands  yet  but  it 
will  be  tabled  in  this  House  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  received.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  have 
it  so  very  nmch  sooner  because  a  year's 
activities  of  the  Ontario  police  commission 
take  some  time  to  get  together  and  place  in 
the  form  of  a  satisfactory  and  complete  report. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Is  this  a  cal- 
endar year  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  it  is  a  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  the  one  thev  are  working 
on  for  1966? 

Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:   Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  comment  I  would 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  I  do  not  suggest 
that  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  report  on  a 
year's  activities  within  ten  weeks  of  the  com- 
pletion of  those  activities.  It  may  be  in  some 
cases,  but  I  am  not  suggesting  it  always  is. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  the  government 
should  take  factors  of  this  kind  into  account 
when  arranging  the  business  of  the  House. 
Why  does  it  call  the  estimates  of  a  depart- 
ment when  it  knows  there  are  reports  that  are 
highly  relevant  to  those  estimates  that  are 
not  yet  available  for  tabling? 

We  have  had  a  few  battles  alx)ut  this  in 
the  past  and  I  will  say  that  the  situation  has 
improved  greatly  in  the  last  few  years.  There 
is  an  obvious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  individual  Ministers  to  have 
reports  before  the  meml^ers  prior  to  the 
calling  of  the  estimates.  But  a  great  many 
annual  reports  apply  to  the  fiscal  year  so  that 
many  reports  clearly  ought  to  be  available 
by  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  depart- 
ments should  be  brought  forward  first,  and 
those  where  the  reports  are  still  not  available 
could  be  left  till  later. 


Hon.   Mr.   Wishart:    Yes,   the   argument   is  Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 

still  the  same  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  on       I    would    just    like    to    enlarge    on    this    very 
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briefly.  In  the  case  of  the  Ontario  pohce  com- 
mission, I  think  members  should  understand, 
sir,  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  related  to  municipalities.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  work  is  with  the  police  forces 
of  the  municipalities.  Much  of  the  material 
which  is  required  to  go  into  the  report  has 
to  be  got  from  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  not  criticizing  the  com- 
mission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  understand  the  hon. 
member  is  not,  and  I  appreciate  his  remarks, 
but  I  thought  by  way  of  explanation,  we 
have  to  get  in  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  municipalities  after  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  is  always  a  bit  of  delay  in  the  early 
part  of  January  and  new  councils  do  not 
always  act;  even  old  ones  are  sometimes  slow 
in  getting  that  material  together  and  sub- 
mitting it  to  us  and  the  report  has  to  wait 
until  all  that  material  is  in.  Then  it  has  to  be 
collated  and  collected  and  set  forth  in  the 
proper  form.  So  it  is  not  just  a  case  of  the 
police  commission  being  negligent  in  getting 
this  report  together.  The  work  is  going  on.  On 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  not  start  dis- 
cussing the  estimates  of  a  department  until 
we  have  the  reports,  I  appreciate  the  sense 
of  that,  but  not  knowing  how  long  it  will  take 
to  prepare  a  report,  I  think  it  might  very 
well  upset  the  procedures  of  the  House. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Attorney  General  might  have  been  put  off, 
say  for  another  month,  and  even  then  the 
report  might  not  be  available. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  at  least  you  would  have 
created  a  greater  chance  of  having  the  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  willing  to  stand 
here  in  my  place  and  answer  all  questions  that 
are  raised.  I  appreciate  that  you  could  ask 
perhaps  more  pointed  questions  with  the  re- 
port in  your  hands,  but  to  delay  the  estimates 
of  the  department  in  the  expectation  that  the 
report  might  be  here  next  week,  or  two 
weeks  from  now  or  three  weeks  from  now,  I 
think  would  so  disturb  the  orderly  procedures 
of  the  House  that  it  is  perhaps  something 
that  cannot  very  well  be  done. 

All  I  can  offer  is  to  be  as  complete  and  full 
and  detailed  in  my  replies  to  your  questions 
as  is  possible. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves.  The  statute  says  that  this 
report  shall  be  tabled  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Legislature  following  it.  It  would 
seem  obvious  to  me  the  purpose  of  that 
statutory  provision  is  to  enable  the  members 


to  examine  intelligently  and  criticize  con- 
structively the  operations  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  government.  I  cannot  help  but 
tie  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  got  the  other 
statutory  required  reports— the  police  com- 
mission—and then  add  to  that  the  denial  of 
reports  from  the  chief  magistrate,  of  the  chief 
county  court  judge,  of  all  of  these  branches 
that  the  Attorney  General  deals  with,  and 
an  overall  report  of  the  Attorney  General 
himself. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  say,  "I  will 
answer  all  the  questions  that  you  can  give, 
and  I  will  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability."  But  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  two  years  ago  when  I  submitted  in 
excess  of  200-odd  questions,  it  took  pretty 
well  the  whole  session  to  get  those  answers. 
I  was  met  with  complaints  from  my  friend  the 
Attorney  General  and  from  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  I  had  put  the  civil  service  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  to  inordinate  work  and 
they  had  to  spend  hours  and  hours  finding 
out  the  facts. 

These  are  facts  that  we  are  entitled  to 
know.  These  are  facts  that  we  must  have 
before  us  and  we  do  not  get  them.  There  is 
no  point  in  asking  that  kind  of  question  today, 
because  the  Attorney  General  is  not  going  to 
have  that  specific  kind  of  information.  He 
knows  it  and  I  know  it,  so  the  fact  is,  we 
are  forced  to  debate  his  estimates  without  the 
proper  information  being  made  available  to 
us  and  it  is  part  of  a  pattern  of  this  govern- 
ment, a  denying  of  information  to  the  Oppos- 
ition and  denying  of  information  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  just  the  same  as  the  Prime  Minister 
saying  yesterday  that  it  is  a  private  and  con- 
fidential matter  whether  or  not  a  member  of 
a  government  commission  has  submitted  a 
resignation.  It  is  bunch  of  nonsense.  And  it 
is  a  part  of  the  attitude  of  this  government 
and  you  are  going  to  answer  for  it  in  due 
course,  and  you  should  answer  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  same  vote,  I  was  not 
able  quite  to  follow  the  Attorney  General 
when  he  said:  "We  are  taking  over  one-man 
forces."  Did  I  understand  him  correctly  in 
saying,  "In  some  cases  we  are  going  to  ask 
those  municipalities  to  pay  and  in  other 
cases  we  are  going  to  do  it  for  nothing?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  no.  We 
offer  to  take  over  the  policing  duties  of  all 
the  municipalities  where  there  are  one-man 
forces,  at  no  cost  to  the  municipality.  In 
other  municipalities  they  may  have  five-  or 
six-  or  eight-man  forces.  If  they  wish,  they 
approach  us  and  if  we  are  able  to  find  the 
personnel    to    do    it,    the    Ontario    Provincial 
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Police  will  enter  into  a  contract  to  do  the 
policing  for  them,  by  placing  so  many  of  the 
detachment  personnel  at  their  disposal,  or 
putting  two  or  three  or  four  officers  and  men 
in  the  municipality.  That  is  a  paid  proposi- 
tion, based  on  a  reasonable  charge  to  cover 
the  salaries  and  services  of  the  personnel  em- 
ployed to  do  that  work. 

But  in  the  case  of  one-man  forces,  it  is  a 
complete  offer  to  take  over  without  cost.  In 
that  situation,  the  only  thing  we  suggest  is 
that  the  municipality  should  remain  respons- 
ible for,  the  enforcement  of  its  own  local 
bylaws. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  seated 
in  the  east  gallery  are  70  top  grade  students 
from  the  Ridgetown  district  high  school, 
accompanied  by  their  vice-principal,  Mr. 
MacGugan,  and  other  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  Mrs,  Neilson,  Mrs.  Holman  and 
Miss  Dickie.  They  are  here  to  view  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  assembly  this  morning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  know  you  would  like  me  to 
inform  you  so  you  could  extend  to  them  a 
very  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  the  member  will  be 
glad  to  have  me  say  a  word  of  welcome  to 
the  pupils  and  teachers  from  Ridgetown 
school. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Attorney  General  takes  over  the  one-man 
forces,  does  he  do  that  completely  at  no  cost 
to  the  municipality?  This  is  his  plan  for 
two-man,  three-man,  and  four-man  forces, 
and  there  he  draws  the  line  and  makes 
arrangements  from  then  on  in.    Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  for  the  moment, 
it  is  all  part  of,  I  think  perhaps  I  might  say, 
the  larger  thought.  I  regard  it  as  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  administration  of  justice 
through  the  police.  At  the  moment  our  think- 
ing in  this  area  where  we  have  the  police,  has 
gone  to  assuming  the  cost. 

As  I  say,  we  have  done  the  one-man  forces 
and  are  moving  to  the  two-,  three-,  four-  and 
five-men  now.  I  will  not  say  we  will  stop 
there.  By  the  time  we  reach  there,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  too  long,  perhaps  we  will 
be  moving— I  would  hope  there  would  be 
some  other  areas.    Enlarging,  I  think. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  I  detect  from  this  that 
it  is  the  plan  of  this  government  to  take  over 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice  of 
the  municipalities? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  you  should  not 
be  trying  to  be  a  detective  this  morning  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  try 
to  find  out  what  is  going  on  and  our  friends 
over  there  will  not  tell  us  what  is  going  on. 
I  happened  to  read  in  the  newspaper  a  very 
interesting  announcement  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Morningstar).  It 
rather  surprised  me  that  the  member  for  Wel- 
land would  be  making  an  announcement 
about  policing  in  a  riding  that  was  not  even 
his  own.  This  is  a  news  clipping  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  paper  of  Tuesday,  March  7, 
and  it  is  headed:  Saving  is  $45,000.  OPP 
will  Police  the  Beach  Without  Cost.  It  is 
datelined  "Crystal  Beach". 

The  village  council  has  had  a  $45,000 
windfall  due  to  a  change  in  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  regulations.  Monday 
night  a  letter  was  read  from  Ellis  Morning- 
star,  Welland  MPP,  stating  that  the  agree- 
ment with  the  OPP  this  year  for  policing 
the  village  will  be  provided  free  of  charge. 

Amongst  the  benefactors  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  there  is  the  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land. A  fine  man,  and  he  makes  great  an- 
nouncements.   Yes. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  should  not  this  item  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  is  raising  properly 
come  under  vote  211? 

Mr.  Singer:  If  my  hon.  friend  from  River- 
dale  will  be  patient,  he  will  see  why  it  comes 
under  this  vote,  and  I  am  just  getting  around 
to  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  direct- 
ing my  remarks  to  you,  not  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  The  Chairman  is  going  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  waiting  to  hear  what 
the  announcement  was  and  whether  it  deals 
with  this  on  vote  211  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  be  patient.  That  is  all  I 
can  say,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  hon.  friend  from 
Riverdale  is  impatient  as  usual  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  never  are. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  if  he  will  just  be  patient 
he  will  see  the  relevance  of  this  particular 
vote.   The  story  goes  on  and  says: 
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Crystal  Beach  is  one  of  the  five  summer 
resort  communities  named  by  The  Attorney 
General's  Department  to  be  relieved  of  the 
cost  of  policing. 

Did  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  catch 
that,  because  that  is  the  relevant  part— the 
cost  of  policing,  not  the  method. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  the  village 
to  appoint  the  municipal  enforcement 
officer  before  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
take  over  on  the  agreed  day. 

Mr.   Chairman,  two   obvious   questions  arise: 

1.  Apparently  there  has  been  a  decision 
by  The  Attorney  General's  Department  that 
it  is  going  to  take  over  the  summer  policing 
of  five  summer  cottage  resorts  or  summer 
park  resorts— vacation  areas.  This  is  a  good 
thing.  My  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Niagara  Falls  (Mr.  Bukator)  has  talked  about 
this  particularly  in  relation  to  Crystal  Beach 
for  many,  many  years.  In  case  it  escaped 
anyone's  notice,  the  municipality  of  Crystal 
Beach  is  in  the  riding  represented  by  the 
member  for  Niagara  Falls  and  he  has  talked 
about  this  problem  for  years.  It  is  within 
reasonable  hailing  distance  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Welland  but  it  has  nothing,  really, 
to  do  with  him  at  all.  Now  that  is  point 
number   1. 

Is  there  a  new  policy  insofar  as  summer 
policing  of  these  resort  areas?  To  what  extent 
does  it  go?  Does  it  apply  only  to  five  muni- 
cipalities or  does  it  apply  to  10  or  15?  The 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  was  here  a  moment 
ago  and  he  will  be  back,  but  he  wants  to 
know  why  it  would  not  apply  to  certain 
resort  areas  in  the  Bruce  peninsula,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  very  valid  question. 

2.  The  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  point,  is  why 
if  the  new  policy  has  been  embarked  upon, 
does  it  fall  to  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
to  announce  this  kind  of  a  policy?  What 
business  is  it  of  his  any  more  than  it  is  the 
business  of  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario? 
Why  does  it  fall  to  him  to  make  an  announce- 
ment about  policing  in  Crystal  Beach?  Why 
not  the  member  for  Niagara  Falls  who  repre- 
sents that  area  and  who  has  talked  about  this 
matter  now  for  eight  years?  Or  why  not  the 
Attorney  General?  Why  do  we  not  get  those 
announcements? 

I  want  the  Attorney  General  to  tell  us 
why  they  are  using  this  type  of  administra- 
tive decision  for  political  purposes  so  that 
announcements  can  be  made  obviously  to 
the  benefit  of  government  members  in  ridings 
which  they  do  not  represent. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  the  policy  is  not  new  at  all.  As  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  said,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Niagara  Falls  has  talked  about  this; 
other  members  have  talked  about  the  prob- 
lem of  policing  the  very  popular  summer 
beach  resorts  in  this  province  for  some  years 
and  we  have  been  dealing  with  this  problem 
and  there  are  the  beaches  mentioned  in  this 
news  item— Crystal  Beach,  Wasaga  Beach, 
Wasaga— we  have  been  doing  it  in  Grand 
Bend  and  in  other  areas  where  extra  police- 
men are  needed  in  the  summer  time  to  handle 
the  great  crowds  that  turn  up— particularly 
on  weekends. 

This  is  nothing  new.    I  do  not  know  and, 
frankly,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  answer  for 
the   member   for   Welland.     He    is    quite    an 
enterprising  gentleman- 
Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  represents  what— 
I  heard  him  saying  across  the  House— are 
apparently  some  new  boundaries  to  the  rid- 
ing there  and  he  expanded  his  responsibili- 
ties to  take  in  the  thought  of  making  it  known 
to  the  people  that  there  would  be  a  service 
by  the  police. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  to  treat  this 
too  seriously  because  a  member  was  given 
this  information  from  some  source  and  re- 
leased it. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  too  serious  a 
charge;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  did  not 
give  out  the  information  but  I  would  have 
done  so  had  the  member  asked  for  it,  or  if 
anyone  had  asked  for  it,  and  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  hon.  member  at  all.  I  am 
glad  the  news  got  out  and  that  it  was  raised 
in  the  House.  It  is  something  we  do  all  the 
time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Pound  away  at  your  desks.  This 
is  just  another  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
using  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  solely  for  political 
purposes.  The  Attorney  General  says  that  he 
did  not  give  them  the  information;  I  accept 
his  word  for  that,  but  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
body gave  them  the  information.  If  it  was 
not  the  Attorney  General,  it  was  someone  in 
his  department  or  someone  in  the  police  com- 
mission. 

It  is  not  right  to  do  this  in  this  way  unless 
the  officers  of  the  police  commission  are 
being  used  for  political  purposes,  and  that  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  should  be 
done.  I  do  not  blame  the  member  for 
Welland;  somebody  gave  him  the  information 
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and  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  and  he 
got  his  name  in  the  paper  making  a  helpful 
announcement.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  but  I  do  say  that  when  you  have  this 
kind  of  a  change  in  policy,  you  have  a  public 
duty  and  responsibility  to  all  the  people  of 
Ontario,  You  have  a  public  duty  to  all  the 
people  of  Ontario.  You  have  a  public  duty 
and  responsibility  to  the  member  for  Niagara 
Falls,  who  raised  the  question  for  eight  years. 
He  should  have  been  the  first  to  know  and 
if  you  did  not  want  to  do  it  that  way,  then 
make  a  public  announcement  in  your  capacity 
as  Attorney  General.  But  you  used  it  for 
political  purposes  and  you  do  this  all  the  time. 
The  government  does  this  all  the  time. 

There  was  an  article  about  another  depart- 
ment where  it  is  done  all  the  time  and  I 
think  this  is  a  disgusting  abuse  of  government 
power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  in  these  situations,  particularly  in 
the  supervision  of  police  matters  by  the 
Attorney  General,  the  police— all  the  forces  in 
this  province,  municipal  and  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police— are  within  the  control  and 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Ontario  police 
commission.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  blame 
them.  All  forces— and  insofar  as  the  Attorney 
General  is  concerned,  except  for  matters  of 
policy,  he  keeps  his  hand  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  police  matters. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  will 
understand  and  appreciate  why  that  is  desir- 
able and  why  that  is  necessary. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  force  itself  there  is  the  commissioner 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  The  com- 
mission and  the  commissioner  work  together, 
but  announcements  of  various  kinds  may  come 
out  from  either  one  of  those  sources— the 
Ontario  police  commission  or  the  commis- 
sioner. I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  it  is 
necessary  when  it  is  decided  to  police  a 
certain  area— a  combination  of  beaches  or  a 
single  area,  and  this  is  a  policy  which  has 
been  settled  over  the  years— that  I  have  to  be 
even  consulted  or  told  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  that  he  has 
taken  on  an  extra  beach.  If  I  had  to  spend  my 
time  checking  that  sort  of  detail,  I  would  not 
get  more  important  things  done. 

If  he  decides  that  by  himself  or  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Ontario  police  commission, 
that  is  a  matter  of  administration  of  his  force 
and  unless  it  is  a  variation  in  policy  which 
needs  my  decision,  it  does  not  necessarily 
come  to  my  attention.  I  might  first  of  all 
read  it  in  the  newspaper  the  same  as  the  hon. 
member  did. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  obviously  misses  the  point.  Whether 
he  personally  made  this  decision  or  not  is  not 
the  issue.  He  is  the  Minister  responsible  to 
this  House  for  the  actions  of  the  Ontario 
police  commission  and  for  the  actions  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police.  I  want  to  know 
and  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  find  out, 
how  that  information  came  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Welland.  From  what  source  did  it 
come?  The  Attorney  General  says  he  did  not 
personally  communicate  it;  how  did  it  come 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Welland? 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  had 
a  letter  from  the  clerk-treasurer  of  the  village 
of  Crystal  Beach,  asking  for  the  protection 
of  these  beaches,  such  as  Wainfleet  township 
and  some  of  the  others.  Crystal  Beach  is 
now  in  a  new  riding— known  as  the  Welland 
South  riding.  I  thought  there  was  no  harm 
in  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  The  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General.  I  received 
a  reply  a  week  or  two  later  that  the  pro- 
vincial police  would  be  policing  the  beaches 
—Crystal  Beach,  the  same  as  Wainfleet  and 
so  on. 

I  made  no  announcement.  I  wrote  and 
told  the  clerk-treasurer  about  what  had  hap- 
pened and  it  was  given  out.  If  that  had  not 
been  the  new  Welland  South  riding,  no  doubt 
I  would  have  referred  it  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Niagara  Falls;  being  a  new  riding  in  that 
area— the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  was 
over  the  other  night  speaking  for  the  candi- 
date who  is  going  to  be  in  the  new  riding 
and  I  think  he  did  a  pretty  good  job  there. 
He  mentioned  about  the  pollution  of  the 
waters   and   so  on,   I   see. 

That  is  the  way  it  came  about;  I  made  no 
announcement  on  that;  it  was  the  reeve  down 
there.  He  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence 
as  you  people  are.    He  is  a  good  Liberal. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  that  at  all,  but  why  after  all 
these  years,  the  eight  years  that  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Niagara  Falls,  has 
brought  this  issue  forward,  was  there  no 
action  taken? 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Because 
he  did  not  follow  the  matter  through. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  all  right,  maybe  the 
member  for  London  South  has  given  me  the 
answer,  because  the  government  pays  no 
attention  to  complaints  or  criticisms  or  sug- 
gestions made  by  Opposition  members,  is 
that  the   answer? 

One  letter  from  my  friend  from  Welland. 
Obviously  his  letters  have  great  importance 
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and  great  effect.  One  letter  produces  a  decis- 
ion that  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Niagara  Falls,  has  been  seeking  for  eight 
years.    Now  why  should   that  be? 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  by  a  non-political  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  why  should  that  be? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  Attorney  General 
tell  us  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  think  the  mem- 
ber   got    interested    and    used    his    initiative. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  member  was  interested 
for  eight  years. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Hon.   Mr.  Wishart:    I   cannot  answer  that. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  The  member  for 
Bruce. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  ask  the  Attorney  General:  In  the 
newspaper  article  dealing  with  Crystal 
Beach,  it  says  there  are  five  beaches  that  will 
be  policed  without  cost.  In  my  own  area, 
Sauble  Beach  has  been  policed  by  the  prov- 
incial police  for  the  last  couple  of  years, 
but  this  phrase  "without  cost"— does  the 
municipality  in  which  these  beaches  are 
situated,  pay  any  of  the  cost?  That  is,  for 
example,  such  things  as  telephone  calls  or 
accommodation?  Is  there  any  cost  to  the 
municipality   whatsoever? 

Another  thing  I  wanted  to  know  was  this, 
in  some  of  these  beaches  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of— it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be 
substantial  numbers  of  police  there  because 
we  get  the  summer  crowds,  some  of  which, 
on  weekends,  tend  to  be  more  rowdy  than 
they  would  in  what  we  call  established  muni- 
cipalities. What  happens  to  the  fines,  the 
money  going  into  the  court  where  the  charges 
are  laid  on  these  beaches  by  provincial 
police?  The  reason  I  ask— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  this  would  properly 
come  under  the  administration  of  justice 
under  vote  207. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  dealing  with  these 
beaches.  I  will  be  very  brief  if  the  Attorney 
General  will  answer  me  now.  The  reason 
that  I  ask  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  have 
been  informed— I  do  not  know  whether  the 
information  is  correct— that  there  has  been 
in  the  past  some  charge  to  the  municipality 


concerned  and  that  the  iines  that  have  been 
collected  by  the  courts  in  the  area  have -not 
gone  back  to  the  municipality  concerned. 
So  that  is  the  reason  that  I  ask  this  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  moved  into  this  situation,  there  were 
situations  wherein  some  of  the  municipalities 
had  contracts  with  the  OPP  and  a  charge 
was  made.  My  understanding  is— I  think  this 
is  correct— that  now  as  we  find  these  summer 
beach  situations,  with  large  crowds  and  some- 
times a  bit  unruly  on  weekends,  we  have  put 
the  necessary  OPP  additional  forces  in  there 
without  charge  to  the  municipality.  I  think 
the  contract  situation  in  those  municipalities 
has  been  dispensed  with. 

As  to  the  fines,  this  properly  comes  under 
another  vote;  they  are  treated  the  same  as 
any  other  fines  in  municipalities.  I  think 
some  of  them— they  go  generally  to  the  muni- 
cipalities—are on  a  sharing  basis,  but  they 
are  treated  the.  same  as  other  fines,  no  differ- 
ence made. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  be 
specific,  is  Sauble  Beach  included  in  this 
announcement  that  policing  will  be  without 
cost  completely  to  the  municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  it  is.  I  know  it 
is  being  taken  care  of  anyway. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  one  more  thing  I  wanted 
to  say  about  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  spoke  to 
the  Attorney  General  about  this  before  and 
it  was  taken  care  of,  but  I  wanted  to  empha- 
size it.  In  some  of  the  beaches  the  provincial 
police  in  the  past  have  not  moved  in  to  take 
over  control  until  perhaps  the  July  1  week- 
end. I  want  to  impress  on  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  officials  that  on  May  24 
weekend,  thousands  of  people  come  to  these 
beaches  and  to  have  two  police  in  a  situation 
such  as  this  is,  of  course,  ridiculous.  I  only 
point  this  out  to  the  officials  concerned  with 
the  hope  that  this  year  the  police  for  what 
we  call  the  May  24  weekend  will  move  in  in 
numbers  that  are  required  to  deal  with  the 
population  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
before  we  pass  from  vote  202,  in  the  dis- 
cussions yesterday  evening,  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Walkerville  (Mr.  Newman), 
referred  to  correspondence  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  Windsor  chamber  of  com- 
merce. I  looked  up  my  file  on  that  and 
found  a  letter  had  been  received  on  Sep- 
tember 9  of  last  year  and  answered  on  Sep- 
tember 19.    It  was  quite  fully  replied  to  with 
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information  knd  advice.  I  have  taken  occasion 
today  to  iefer  the  letter  with  respect  to  giv- 
ing further  information  about  the  location 
of  a  consumer  protection  bureau,  and  the 
licensing  provisions  of  The  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act,  all  of  which  was  referred  to 
generally  in  our  reply.  I  just  thought  I 
would  put  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  last  night 
^'ust  before  the  House  rose,  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General  about  the 
absence  of  a  police  commission  report  at 
that  time  and  his  reply  was  that  in  due 
course  the  report  would  appear.  I  empha- 
sized to  him  then  that  I  felt  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  and  very  necessary  in  the  public 
interest  that  he  make  some  statement  about 
the  question  of  crime  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  organized  and  syndicated  crime. 

There  has  been  a  lengthy  discussion  this 
morning  about  the  absence  of  the  report  and 
I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  propos- 
ition that  the  report  could  not  have  been 
available.  I  would  grant  the  Attorney 
General  the  problem  of  collecting  the  inform- 
ation so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  various 
municipalities,  but  that  is  only  a  small  part 
of   the    police   commission    report. 

I  have  this  feeling  that  we  went  through 
a  period  in  the  early  sixties  when  the  whole 
question  of  a  dispassionate  exchange  of  views 
about  the  extent  of  crime  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  was  rendered  almost  impossible 
because  of  the  distortions  which  took  place 
at  that  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter. 
We  then  had  a  brief  period  of  almost  com- 
plete silence  on  the  topic  and  last  year  we 
had  the  report  of  the  police  commission 
which  raised  this  question.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  Attorney  General  is  not  pre- 
pared today  to  do  so,  at  some  point  during 
these  estimates  I  am  quite  certain  that  we 
here  would  agree  to  him  doing  so  at  any 
point,  that  he  should  make  a  statement  about 
the  extent  of  crime  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
about  the  extent  of  the  police  measures  which 
are  being  taken  to  combat  crime,  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  have,  or  at  least  resume 
again,  an  intelligent  discussion  about  this 
question  in  this  assembly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  member,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
he  would  discuss  this  perhaps  under  vote 
207.    Was  this  not  the  understanding? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was 
an  entirely  different  matter;  that  was  a 
question  of  procedural  safeguard.  I  am 
speaking  now  about  the  extent  of  crime  in 


the  province  of  Ontario,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  usually  dealt  with  in  the  police 
commission  report.  I  think  the  Attorney 
General  would  agree  that  it  is  an  entirely 
distinct  and  different  matter,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  very  much  to  have  a  feeling  that 
each  year  we  can  have  the  kind  of  exchange 
in  here  about  the  extent  of  crime  which  will 
add  something  to  our  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  add  something  to  our  under- 
standing of  what  the  police  requirements  are 
and  what  is  necessary  to  safeguard  society 
against  the  inroads  of  crime.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  Attorney  General  can  simply 
say  that  we  would  all  understand  why  he 
keeps  completely  remote  from  police  matters. 
I  think  the  Attorney  General  has  to  realize 
that  in  a  very  real  sense  he  is  the  point  at 
which  these  problems  focus  and  that  he  has 
to  deal  not  only  with  legal  matters  in  the 
traditional  sense  of  his  department,  he  has 
to  deal  with  the  police  operations. 

Where  the  two  come  together  in  the 
arresting  and  convicting  process,  then  the 
Attorney  General  must  be  intimately  involved 
in  all  the  problems  related  to  both  crime  and 
its  detection  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  the  protection  of  the  citizen  and  the 
procedural  safeguards  which  are  available  to 
the  citizen  and  the  many  ramifications  of  that 
way  of  placing  the  problem  before  the 
assembly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  the  police  com- 
mission report  of  last  year,  for  the  year  1965, 
I  will  quote  just  briefly  from  it: 

The  police  commission  reports  that  from 
the  facts  ascertained  during  the  year  it 
has  been  established  that  there  is  collusion 
among  major  criminals  in  Ontario,  Quebec 
and  bordering  centres  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
fields  in  which  this  collusion  is  present  are 
narcotics  distribution,  bankruptcy,  arson 
and  insurance  frauds,  gambling,  counter- 
feiting, the  planning  of  major  robberies, 
and  the  large-scale  disposition  of  stolen 
bonds,  jewellery  and  furs. 

There  have  been  several  criminal  occur- 
rences in  Ontario  during  the  year  which 
have  clearly  indicated  the  existence  of 
syndicated  crime  control  with  tentacles 
reaching  into  such  U.S.  centres  as  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Detroit,  and  in  Canadian  centres  such  as 
Montreal,  Calgary,  and  Vancouver.  Addi- 
tionally, close  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  infiltration  of  legitimate  businesses  by 
known  criminals,  a  trend  which  has  lately 
become  more  prevalent.    As  yet  we  have 
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not  been  able  to  assess  all  the  fields  of 
crime  in  which  this  state  of  organization 
exists  nor  the  full  extent  of  the  control 
which  is  exercised  by  leaders  of  organized 
crime,  but  there  are  indications  of  other 
areas  of  crime  also  within  the  orbit  of 
organized  groups. 

That  in  itself,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  seem 
to  me  to  point  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  Attorney  General,  in  these  estimates, 
taking  it  upon  himself  to  make  some  state- 
ment as  to  the  extent  of  crime  and  as  to  the 
result  of  police  work  which  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year.  I  would  be  very 
reluctant  to  leave  these  estimates  on  the 
basis  that  at  some  point  the  report  of  the 
police  commission  is  going  to  be  tabled  in 
the  Legislature.  Perhaps  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  tabling  the  report  might  make  some 
statement  which  would  not  permit  an  ex- 
change of  views,  or  any  endeavour  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  extent  of  this  problem.  I 
would  be  very  concerned  if  that  were  the 
only  way  in  which  the  public  and  this 
assembly  was  to  be  informed  of  the  extent 
of  crime  in  Ontario. 

All  these  other  matters  are  important,  but 
relatively  marginal  problems  in  connection 
with  this  vote,  but  I  am  suggesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem. Until  we  in  this  assembly  can  have,  as 
I  said,  a  dispassionate  discussion  of  police 
methods— of  what  the  police  problem  is,  then 
it  is  very  diffiicult  to  have  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  the  other  side  of  the  problem, 
namely  the  extent  to  which,  if  necessary, 
matters  such  as  civil  liberties  must  be  en- 
croached on,  in  the  interests  of  police  en- 
forcement. 

We  here  hope,  of  course,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  that.  But  before  we  can  join  in  any 
kind  of  discussion  about  it,  we  have  got  to 
have  the  police  position  put  clearly  in  this 
assembly.  Otherwise  we  will  spend  our  time 
talking  in  an  almost  theoretical  sense  about 
civil  liberties  in  this  field,  and  this  to  my 
mind  is  a  correlative  part  of  the  other 
problem  which  I  raised  last  night  and  which, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Attorney  General, 
was  put  over  until  a  further  vote. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  achieve  the 
objectives  that  we  are  required  to  achieve 
under  these  estimates  if  the  discussion  is  a 
one-sided  one.  I  have,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  perhaps  others  know,  taken  part  in 
some  panel  discussions  with  concerned  citizens 
about  this  whole  problem,  and  as  yet,  I  say 
this  with  the  greatest  respect  to  the  police 
officers  that  were  present  on  those  panels,  I 
liave  not  as  yet  heard  an  intelligent  explana- 


tion of  the  reqjuirements  of  the  police  to 
control  or  to  deal  with  individual  crime, 
organized  crime,  or  syndicated  crime.  We 
generally  end  up  by  the  police  officers  giving 
the  traditional  answer,  well  what  would  you 
do  if  it  was  your  sister  that  was  raped?  This 
is  about  the  level  at  which  we  have  any  com- 
munication in  Ontario  on  the  question  of  the 
requirements  in  this  kind  of  a  society  of  the 
police  force  for  the  adequate  protection  of 
the  society  against  the  inroads  of  crime. 

Now  we  in  Ontario  cannot  afford  to  have  it 
suddenly  blow  up  in  a  peak  and  then  drop 
into  another  valley  where  public  discussion  is 
practically  taboo.  The  Attorney  General  will 
have  lots  of  time;  he  will  have  the  whole 
weekend  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

I  would  ask  him  if  he  will  undertake  during 
these  estimates  to  make  a  specific  statement 
on  this  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  police  com- 
mission and  of  the  police  forces  of  Ontario 
during  the  past  year.  In  the  absence  of  a 
report,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  do  so.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  police 
commission  can,  at  this  point,  tell  him  the 
results  of  last  year's  work  in  the  fields  which 
were  dealt  with  so  eloquently  in  those 
particular  sentences  I  quoted  from  the  last 
year's  report.  This  to  my  mind  is  very 
important. 

I  would  like  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
ment on  that  and  I  have  two  or  three  other 
matters  of  some  marginal  importance  in  the 
same  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
hoping  the  hon.  member  would  leave  me 
time  to  comment  now  without  carrying  this 
over  the  weekend. 

I  sometimes  have  difficulty,  when  listen- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  in  this  discussion,  in 
trying  to  determine  whether  his  greatest  con- 
cern is  with  the  encroachment  on  civil  rights, 
or  liberties,  that  he  spoke  of  yesterday 
evening,  of  the  person  who  is  apprehended  by 
the  police,  who  is  often,  not  always  depend- 
able, or  whether  he  is  concerned  with 
encouraging  the  police  activities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  abiding  public. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  they  are  surely  both 
areas  of  primary  importance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  going  to  say  that 
—or  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  concerned  about  both. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Both  areas  are  important. 
From  some  of  the  comments  I  hear,  I  feel 
that  sometimes  we  lean  perhaps  too  far  in  the 
direction  of  hampering  the  police  efforts  to 
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protect  the   good  citizen,  who  is  the  victim 
of  the  criminals. 

In  the  material  which  was  furnished  to 
me  by  the  Ontario  police  commission,  I  have 
some  six  pages  of  notes  on  various  activities 
of  the  commission  and  most  of  this,  if  not 
all  of  it,  will  appear  in  the  report— perhaps 
not  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  appears 
here.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  read  a  small  portion  of  these  notes 
having  to  do  with  the  question  raised  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

The  commission's  report  to  me  as  it 
appears  here  says: 

During  the  past  year  your  commission 
has  continued  the  programme  to  accelerate 
and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  police 
forces  in  the  field  of  organized  crime.  This 
has  been  accomplished  mainly  through  the 
services  of  the  CISO,  the  criminal  intelli- 
gence services,  Ontario,  and  by  the  visits 
of  our  intelligence  officers  to  police  forces. 
Three  additional  police  forces  became 
members  of  the  criminal  intelligence  serv- 
ices of  Ontario  providing  more  complete 
coverage  of  the  province,  and  the  chief 
investigator  of  the  Ontario  securities  com- 
mission also  became  associated  with  the 
group  as  an  associate  member.  Monthly 
meetings  of  the  criminal  intelligence  serv- 
ices, Ontario,  members  were  held.  This 
along  with  regular  commissions  from  the 
various  officers  involved  have  produced  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  problem  posed 
by  organized  criminal  groups.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  during  the  year  has  clearly 
indicated  the  value  of  the  police  criminal 
intelligence  functions. 

The  training  seminar  for  intelligence  offi- 
cers was  again  held  at  the  police  college 
in  Aylmer  from  September  12  to  16.  All 
members  of  the  criminal  intelligence  serv- 
ices, Ontario,  representing  21  police  forces, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Quebec  Provin- 
cial Police,  the  Montreal  city  police,  the 
Ontario  fire  marshal's  office,  the  federal 
bankruptcy  officials,  the  tri-services  intelli- 
gence section  of  the  Canadian  armed 
forces,  the  Canadian  customs  and  excise 
investigation  service  and  the  fire  under- 
writers investigation  bureau  of  Canada 
were  in  attendance.  Our  intelligence  officers 
continued  their  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
cooperative  link  with  police  forces  border- 
ing Ontario,  by  regular  visits  to  such  cen- 
tres as  Montreal,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Hartford,  New  York  and  Washington.  They 
attended  the  conventions  of  the  Ontario 
chiefs  of  police,  the  Canadian  chiefs  of 
police,    the    law    enforcement    intelligence 


union,  the  various  zone  meetings  of  chiefs 
of  police  in  Ontario,  monthly  meetings -of 
the  southern  Ontario  police  conference  in 
Hamilton  and  the  President's  commission 
of  law  enforcement  and  administration  of 
justice  held  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  reading  further,  I 
would  like  to  answer  generally  in  my  own 
words,  that  organized  crime,  syndicated  crime 
—and  I  know  the  distinction— crime  generally, 
call  it  organized,  syndicated  or  whatever  you 
like,  will  always  be  seeking  to  fasten  upon 
and  get  into  our  society,  particularly  as  our 
society  is  so  affluent  today  that  it  draws 
crime  and  criminals  who  seek  to  prey  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  affluent  area. 

We  know  this,  but  it  is  not  something  that 
we  are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  today  or  to- 
morrow or  next  year.  All  we  can  do  is  to  take 
the  most  complete,  thorough  means  to  fight 
it,  to  keep  it  under  control  and  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  transgress  our  laws,  those 
who  are  criminals.  We  direct  our  efforts  to 
catching  them,  to  frustrating  them  and  pre- 
venting their  criminal  activities  and  to  bring- 
ing them  to  justice. 

We  do  this  by  providing  adequate  police 
forces,  well-equipped  and  well-trained.  In 
my  estimates  you  will  see  the  increases,  par- 
ticularly in  this  section.  You  will  see  that 
there  is  a  call  for  an  additional  intelligence 
officer  to  add  to  the  two  who  are  now  with 
the  Ontario  police  commission,  and  one  more 
advisory  officer  who  will  travel  and  consult 
and  counsel  and  advise  the  municipal  police 
forces. 

We  are  extending  our  training  for  our 
policemen  and  you  will  come  to  this  in  my 
estimates.  You  will  see  that  we  seek  to  ex- 
pand our  college  facilities.  We  are  planning 
to  take  under  our  wing  a  great  many  more 
police  in  the  training  field  and  seeking  to 
expand  our  activities  there.  We  have  ccjuip- 
ped  our  forces  with  the  latest  equipment  in 
telecommunication  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  disciplines  and  the  training  of  our  force 
with  proper  intelligence,  is  the  best  answer, 
I  think,  to  the  attempted  inroads  of  crime. 

I  could  talk  about  this  in  general  terms  at 
length,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  to  be  said.  When  the  police 
commission  files  its  report,  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  will  be  able  to  give  statistics  on  organ- 
ized crime;  it  will  be  able  to  indicate  what 
efforts  it  has  made  to  combat  it  and  where  it 
has  been  found— if  it  exists— but  by  the  very 
nature  of  crime  it  keeps  itself  hidden  and  the 
best  way  to  find  it  out  is  to  have  a  good  police 
force. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  under- 
stand the  Attorney  General  explaining,  as  he 
did  in  his  introductory  remarks,  about  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  intelligence  network 
of  the  province  in  this  whole  field.  I  can  also 
understand  him  making  the  self-evident  state- 
ment that  in  a  society  such  as  ours  we  are 
not  going  to  be  immune  from  organized  crime 
or  from  syndicated  crime  which  are  two 
terms  that  have  specific  and  definite  meanings, 
in  addition  to  individual  crime.  But  the  con- 
cern—and again  I  put  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  any  discussion  of  this  area  must  be 
based  upon  some  form  of  factual  information. 
I  again  refer  him  to  last  year's  report  of  the 
police  commission  because  the  quotation 
which  I  read— and  I  am  not  going  to  read  it 
all  again— simply  said  that  "from  the  facts 
ascertained  during  the  year,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  there  is  collusion  among  major 
criminals,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say,  "it  has  been 
determined,"  and  "there  have  been  several 
criminal  occurrences,"  and  similar  phrases 
which  indicate  a  background  of  factual  knowl- 
edge available  to  the  police  commission,  a 
year  ago  as  to  the  extent  of  organized  crime 
in  the  province. 

Then  in  their  remarks  last  year  on  the 
question  of  statistics,  they  dealt  with  this 
question   of  criminal  statistics   and: 

It  is  recognized  that  much  could  be 
desired  in  content,  method,  recording  and 
tabulation.  With  this  in  mind  your  com- 
mission has  established  a  select  committee 
to  undertake  a  study  and  prepare  a  report 
with  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  statistical  records  and  research  studies  of 
criminal  occurrences.  This  commission 
would  then  at  any  given  time  on  a  monthly 
or  quarterly  basis  be  able  to  inform  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  state  of  crime  in  the 
province.  Research  studies  of  these  statis- 
tics would,  it  is  hoped,  enable  conclusions 
to  be  reached  as  to  the  causes  and  control 
of  crime. 

Now,  the  area  of  discussion  that  I  want  to 
move  from  is  from  the  general  statements 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  made,  to 
this  kind  of  information.  If  I  have  to  put  it 
bluntly,  does  the  Attorney  General  now  re- 
ceive on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis  the 
information  which  gives  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  crime  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario?  Has  this  select  committee 
appointed  by  the  commission  to  make  this 
study,  completed  its  study,  if  not  what  is  the 
state  of  the  study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  meetings  with  the  Ontario  police  com- 


mission from  time  to  time,  when  information 
is  given  to  me  as  to  the  state  of  the  province 
with  respect  to  crime  and  law  enforcement 
generally.  The  committee  that  the  hon. 
member  referred  to  has  not  completed  its 
studies  and  even  if  it  had  completed  them  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  helpful.  It 
might  be  helpful  for  the  department  to  know 
in  its  administration  of  this  area,  where  crime 
existed.  This  is  certainly  so,  but  mere  sta- 
tistics that  there  are  so  many  criminal  out- 
breaks of  this  type  here  or  there,  are  not,  I 
think,  of  great  interest  perhaps  to  the  general 
public. 

They  are  furnished  for  the  administration 
of  the  police  forces  and  for  the  forces  which 
work  to  put  down  and  prevent  crime  and  to 
bring  the  criminals  to  justice.  While  I  am 
sure  the  police  commission  in  its  report  will 
furnish  all  the  information  it  has  which  is 
cogent  and  relevant  to  the  matter,  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  of  great  interest  here  to  say  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  crimes  of  this 
nature  in  a  certain  location.  I  think  this  is  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
now  what  to  comment  in  reply  to  the 
Attorney  General.  He  does  not  seem  even  to 
understand  what  the  police  commission  said 
in  its  report— that  the  Attorney  General, 
under  the  system  which  the  police  commission 
was  developing,  apparently  was  going  to 
provide  the  Attorney  General  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  crime  in  the  province. 
I  do  not  think— and  I  do  not  really  think  the 
Attorney  General  believes— it  will  be  a  simple 
listing  of  incidents  of  crime  in  the  province; 
it  is  going  to  be  a  use  of  statistical  tech- 
niques, a  use  of  the  criminal  intelligence 
information  which  is  collected  under  the 
criminal  intelligence  set-up  which  is  set  forth 
in  this  report;  it  is  going  to  be  a  study  so 
that  a  comprehensive,  intelligent  statement 
can  be  made  publicly  at  least  once  a  year  for 
debate  in  this  Legislature  about  what  the 
facts  are. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  and  I  am  certain  no 
one  is  suggesting,  that  the  police  either 
disclose  to  us  sources  of  information  or 
specific  information  which  would  impede  their 
investigation.  But  surely  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  statement  in 
this  Legislature  during  debate  on  his  estim- 
ates about  this  question  of  the  extent  of 
organized  crime  or  syndicated  crime.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  we  are  adding  here 
and  we  are  extending  this  operation  and  we 
are  doing  this,  we  understand  that,  we  can 
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appreeiate  that  that  is  necessary.  From  the 
point  df  view  of  the  pubhc  having  an  intelh- 
gent  appreciation  of  the  threat  or  the  extent 
of  the  threat  to  the  general  security  of  the 
society,  this  is  a  prime  responsibility  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
again  if  over  the  weekend  he  will  communi- 
cate with  the  police  commission,  if  he  will 
make  a  prepared  statement  on  which  we 
can  exchange  views  in  these  estimates  at  the 
beginning  of  next  week  about  this  question. 
If  we  had  had  the  police  commission  report, 
of  course  this  would  not  have  arisen  in  this 
way.  The  police  commission  report,  unless 
it  were  told  after  these  statements  last  year 
to  eliminate  such  statements  from  its  report, 
I  assume  would  have  built  on  the  reports  of 
prior  years  and  continued  to  comment  on 
this  field. 

I  ask  the  Attorney  General  again  to  take 
the  weekend  to  make  this  kind  of  preparation 
and  deliver  this  kind  of  statement  in  the 
assembly  so  that  we  can  keep  this  basic  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  of  society  in  proper  focus 
for  intelligent  discussion  and  debate.  This 
is  essential  if  we  are  going  in  any  way  to 
assess  the  needs  of  the  police  forces,  rather 
than  to  be  continually  placed  in  the  position 
that,  "well  it  is  not  really  our  business.  We 
just  leave  it  to  the  police." 

I  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  do  so,  I  urge 
him  to  do  so,  I  want  him  to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
take  a  moment?  I  do  not  object  to  making 
the  statement  which  the  hon.  member  asks, 
but  all  it  can  amount  to  is  this— and  I  may 
as  well  say  it  now.  I  know  from  my  discus- 
sions with  the  Ontario  police  commission,  all 
the  state  of  crime  insofar  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  it,  with  our  intelligence 
officers,  with  our  police  forces,  municipal, 
provincal  and  so  on.  Now,  all  I  could  say 
and  all  any  number  of  words  would  amount 
to  would  be  this,  that  from  time  to  time 
there  may  be  evidence  of  more  or  less  crime, 
that  we  from  time  to  time  catch  up  with 
certain  criminal  elements  and  bring  them  to 
justice,  that  we  find  evidence  of  crime  here 
and  there. 

I  would  say  that  generally  the  situation 
is  under  control  insofar  as  it  ever  can  be 
where  you  have  an  attacking  force  of  crimi- 
nals, syndicated,  organized,  or  otherwise. 
And  all  one  can  do  in  the  situation  is  equip 
your  forces,  recruit  your  forces  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  contend  with  that.  And  what 
more    a   statement   would    contain    than    the 


essence   of   these   remarks,   I   do  not  know, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  making  it; 

As  I  said,  I  think  statistics  are  of  little 
value  to  the  public.  They  are  concerned  with 
administration.  About  the  statement  I  wOuld 
make;  I  would  make  it  now.  I  do  not  think 
I  could  add  much  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  vote  202  agreed  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre- 
sume the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
further  comments  in  this  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  rise  and  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  before  I  put  the 
motion,  the  members  would  permit  me  to 
remind  them  that  we  have  two  classes  from 
St.  Raymond's  school  in  the  east  gallery, 
from  Bracondale  riding.  I  know  you  would 
want  me  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  them. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  we  will  have  certain 
second  readings,  resume  the  Budget  Debate 
and  have  an  hour's  debate  on  private  mem- 
bers' business  from  five  to  six. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  motion  is  put,  I  wonder  if  I  may 
ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  the  line-up  of 
estimates  as  he  announced  it  some  ten  days 
ago,  I  think,  still  stands  the  same?  As  I 
recall  it,  we  were  to  go  to  Tourism  and 
Information  and  from  there  to  Energy  and 
Resources  Management,  after  Attorney  Gen- 
eral? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  that  is  the  order  in 
which  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  If 
there  is  any  change  I  will  inform  the  House. 
But  as  of  now  that  is  the  order  they  are  in. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1.05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  welcome 
as  guests  to  the  Legislature  today,  students 
from  the  following  schools:  In  the  east 
gallery,  Winston  Churchill  collegiate  institute, 
Scarborough;  and  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  St.  John's  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development 
(Mr.  Randall),  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
approval  of  a  further  six  Ontario  housing 
projects  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

These  projects  are  part  of  an  expanded 
housing  programme  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  represent  a  capital  investment  in 
excess  of  $19  million.  Five  of  the  develop- 
ments will  add  1,152  dwelling  units  to  the 
present  Ontario  housing  corporation  portfolio 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto;  the  sixth  is  a  land 
development  scheme  to  provide  serviced  land 
for  over  300  senior  citizens'  units,  to  be 
built  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Housing 
Company  Limited,  and  over  700  family  rental 
units  to  be  developed  by  private  enterprise, 
in  addition  to  Ontario  housing  on  a  geared- 
to-income  rental  basis. 

In  view  of  recent  comments  concerning 
the  housing  situation  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
I  believe  a  few  facts  and  figures  concerning 
the  Ontario  government's  housing  programme 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  will  be  of  interest 
to  hon.  members. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  status 
of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  programme  to 
date,  that  is  approximately  two  years  after 
Ontario  housing  corporation  was  requested 
by  the  metropolitan  council  to  undertake  this 
housing  programme.  The  number  of  units 
constructed  or  purchased,  2,901;  the  number 
of  units  under  construction,   1,256;  contracts 
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about  to  be  awarded,  1,211;  existing  units 
approved  for  purchase,  285;  preliminary 
planning  or  design  stage,  2,169;  for  a  total 
of  7,822.  In  summary,  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration has  under  administration  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  as  of  today,  5,211  units,  of 
which  number  2,310  were  assembled  under 
the  previous  federal-provincial   arrangements. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  who  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  parks  commission:  Would 
the  Minister  tell  the  House  why  six  members 
of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  have  re- 
signed; and  second,  what  changes,  if  any, 
does  the  Minister  intend  to  recommend  con- 
cerning the  commissioners'  privileges  and 
expense  accounts? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  this  question 
from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  may 
I  say  that  I  am  not  actually  sure  why  six 
members  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
submitted  their  resignations  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Robarts). 

In  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  may  say  that  the  privilege  granted  to 
members  of  the  commission  and  the  treatment 
of  expense  accounts  is  a  matter  of  government 
policy  and  I  have  made  no  recommendation 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask,  supple- 
mentary to  that  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Minister 
has  answered  the  question  as  chairman,  does 
he  expect  to  be  consulted  on  the  changes  in 
personnel  of  the  commission?  Will  the  resig- 
nations   come    before   him    as   chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  question  might  more  properly 
be  asked  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  one  on 
whether  he  is  going  to  consult  me  or  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  is  true  that  the  gentle- 
man who  answered  the  question  is  chairman 
of  the  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  My 
question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  in 
three  parts: 
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On  what  date  did  the  Ontario  farmers 
union  first  request  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  brief  to  the  Cabinet? 

Has  a  date  to  receive  this  brief  been  fixed? 

How  can  the  government  justify  postponing 
the  annual  brief  of  a  major  farm  organization 
until  after  the  agricultural  estimates  have 
been  completed? 

Hon.  J.  P.   Robarts  (Prime  Minister):   Mr. 

Speaker,  in  answer- 
Mr.    Speaker:    I    believe    the   member   for 

Huron-Bruce  has  a  similar  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well  he  is  not  here! 
Oh  yes,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
notice  of  which  has  been  given.  It  is  similar 
to  the  one  posed  by  the  member  for  York 
South. 

Have  arrangements  been  made  for  the 
Cabinet  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the 
Ontario  farmers  union? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  I 
should  first  apologize  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce,  I  was  looking  for  him  in  the 
seat  he  occupied  last  year. 

In  answer  to  the  two  questions,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  I  think  it  was  in 
January  that  we  first  heard  from  the  farmers 
union. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  December  281 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  why  did  the  mem- 
ber ask  the  question,  if  he  has  the  answer? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
your  information  squared  with  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  was  informed  that  it 
was  sometime  early  in  January.  In  any  event, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  particularly  relevant. 

There  have  been  discussions  between  the 
secretary  of  the  Cabinet  and  this  organiza- 
tion, along  with  a  great  many  other  organiza- 
tions that  wish  to  present  briefs  and  see  the 
Cabinet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  recently  as 
last  Thursday,  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
the  secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  was  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Dolmer  of  the  farmers  union,  and 
this  morning  a  definite  date  was  finalized. 

Copies  of  the  brief  will  come  from  the 
farmers  union  in  due  course  and  then  they 
will  be  considered  when  the  deputation  is 
received  here. 


I  can  only  say  this,  that  we  have  a  great 
many  requests  for  various  organizations  to 
appear  before  the  Cabinet.  It  is  our  ejffort  to 
have  as  many  members  of  the  Cabinet  present 
as  is  possible,  because  these  briefs  from  vari- 
ous organizations  generally  range  right  across 
the  whole  gamut  of  government  activity.  In 
other  words,  the  farmers  and  the  briefs  from 
farm  organizations  do  not  just  involve  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  They 
involve  many  other  departments  as  well. 

This  particular  year,  I  can  say,  my  own 
absence  from  the  House  has  complicated  mat- 
ters to  a  certain  extent  because  I  personally 
like  to  be  present  when  these  briefs  are  pre- 
sented. In  addition  we  have  another  factor 
involved  this  year,  which  is  a  very  early 
Easter. 

Many  organizations  want  to  present  a  brief 
before  the  Legislature  sits,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  arrangements  to  have  speci- 
fic organizations  appear  at  specific  times.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  relate  these  briefs  to  the 
estimates  of  any  department,  as  mentioned  in 
the  question,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presentation  of  a  brief 
of  this  type  is  a  relatively  formal  matter.  I 
would  point  out  that  as  a  government  we  are 
in  touch  with  these  organizations  continuously 
throughout  the  year.  We  have  seen  people— 
I  have,  and  so  has  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)— and  other  Ministers 
from  these  organizations  at  various  times 
throughout  the  year  and  therefore  do  not 
necessarily  relate  the  time  of  the  presentation 
of  the  brief  to  the  estimates  of  the  particular 
department.  As  I  say,  the  brief  will  go  far 
beyond  the  estimates  of  that  particular  de- 
partment. 

We  have  some  organizations  that  want  to 
present  a  brief  to  the  Cabinet  at  a  time  that 
is  related,  perhaps,  to  their  annual  meeting. 
They  may  want  to  present  it  right  after  and 
in  some  cases  right  before.  The  actual  time 
is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  both  parties 
and  trying  to  take  into  account  what  both  the 
government  and  the  particular  organization 
may  want. 

As  far  as  this  particular  organization  is 
concerned  the  arrangements  are  now  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General. 

If  Viola  MacMillan  was  in  the  lawful  cus- 
tody of  the  court  on  Friday,  March  10,  when 
she  was  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence,  is 
there  any  authority  in  the  criminal  code  or 
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elsewhere 'fbi^^fie  trial  judge  to  release  her  on 
bail  pending  the  imposition  of  sentence? 

Second,  if  there  is  no  such  authority,  then 
what  steps  does  the  Attorney  General  propose 
to  take  to  remedy  this  error? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  criminal  code  provides  that  a 
judge  may  grant  a  person  convicted  of  an 
indictable  offence  freedom  upon  his  own 
recognizance  prior  to  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  by  the  court. 

If  my  learned  friend  would  care  to  look 
at  section  483  and  section  484  of  the  criminal 
code,  he  will  I  am  sure,  agree  with  that  inter- 
pretation. In  addition  to  the  above,  section 
670  of  the  criminal  code  provides  that  where 
an  accused  is  bound  by  recognizance  to  ap- 
pear for  trial,  his  arraignment  or  his  convic- 
tion does  not  discharge  the  recognizance  but 
it  continues  to  bind  him  and  his  surety,  if 
any,  applies  for  his  appearance  until  he  is 
discharged  or  sentenced,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  com- 
ments, the  learned  trial  judge  in  this  instance 
acted  within  the  authority  granted  him  by  the 
criminal  code  and  there  is  no  error  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  may  I  ask  the  Attorney  General  if 
this  is  the  usual  practice  followed  by  judges 
after  conviction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  sure  whether 
one  would  say  it  is  usual  or  unusual.  I  think 
it  has  been  followed,  certainly;  and  the  code 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  trial  is  not  ended, 
is  not  concluded,  until  sentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced and  that  the  recognizance  does  fol- 
low and  hold  through  to  the  end  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  I  am  satisfied  there  is 
no  such  authority,  that  is  what  I  am  satisfied 
of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Look  in  the  code. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  in  483  or  484,  there 
is  no  such  authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Look  at  section  670. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  a  law  for  the  rich  and 
a  law  for  the  poor,  that  is  what  there  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Whenever  we  have  supple- 
mentary questions  being  asked  the  members 
should  not  carry  on  further  remarks  on  the 
subject  matter,  as  I  do  not  think  they  are 
always  in  gb6d  taste. ■    -       '-       '     • 


Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways,  notice  of  which  has  been  given. 

Could  the  Minister  tell  the  House  how 
much  subsidy,  if  any,  the  province  will  have 
to  pay  for  GO-transit  operations  in  1967? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  is:  The  excess  of 
operating  expenditures  over  revenue  from 
commuter  fares  for  the  period  April  1  to 
December  31,  1967,  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
400,000. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr. 
Young)  has  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  and  he  is  unavoidably  detained  at 
the  present  time.  With  your  permission,  sir,  I 
would  put  the  question  for  him. 

Will  the  Minister  initiate  the  setting  up  of 
a  joint  management  and  union  safety  and 
health  committee  in  the  Inco  plant  at  Sud- 
bury? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  member  for 
Yorkview  for  asking  this  question  and  also 
the  member  for  Wentworth  East  for  taking  his 
place  when  he  was  unavoidably  absent. 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  "no". 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  mining  practices  at 
Elliot  Lake  and  I  quote: 

Management  and  the  unions  are  in  op- 
position on  many  issues,  but  in  safety  work 
they  stand  on  common  ground.  This  invites 
cooperation,  but  the  degree  to  which  they 
should  cooperate  is  usually  a  matter  of 
opinion.  It  may  also  be  a  subject  for 
negotiation.  It  is  certainly  not  a  matter  for 
legislation  or  recommendation  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

This  has  been  negotiated  and  is  in  effect. 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  as 
follows:  Could  the  Minister  tell  the  House  if- 
he  is  doing  anything  to  speed  up  the  process 
of  even  minimal  payments  to  creditors  of 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation? 

Han.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial" 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the' 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee. 

Now  might  I  point  out  that  it  is  not'iieces- 
sarily  in  the  best  interests  of  the  creditors  to 
expedite  these  matters.  That  might  sound  a. 
little  unusual,  but.,  the  fact  pf  ■  the  matter  is> 
that,  deperiding  oA  the  nature' of  the  assets 
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of  an  estate  such  as  this,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  preserve  the  assets  without  distribution  in 
order  that  they  may  be  held  until  the  greatest 
amount  can  be  realized  in  the  end  result. 

Of  course  one  of  the  main  functions  of  the 
trustee,  even  though  it  is  of  necessity  time 
consuming,  is  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  see  that  in  the  final  result  the 
creditors  get  every  possible  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury,  I 
believe  has  another  question. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  another  question  for  the 
Attorney  General.  We  will  not  be  in  any 
disagreement  about  this  one,  I  am  sure. 

Has  The  Attorney  General's  Department 
investigation  into  the  affairs  of  Oshawa 
Acceptance  disclosed  any  criminal  or  other 
improper  activities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  best 
assure  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that 
the  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  Oshawa 
Acceptance  is  proceeding  with  all  possible 
speed;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material, 
I  would  point  out,  to  be  examined. 

I  cannot  at  this  time,  I  think,  disclose  the 
results  of  that  investigation  as  it  might 
impede  the  investigation  or  prejudice  it;  and 
having  regard  to  that  and  the  rights  of 
persons  who  may  be  involved,  I  would  prefer 
not  to  say  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
charges. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  could  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  that  the  annual 
press  gallery  party  is  Thursday  night  and 
accommodation  seems  to  be  at  a  premium. 
This  comes  on  a  night  when  ordinarily  we 
would  have  a  night  session,  so  there  will  be 
no  session  on  Thursday  night  of  this  week. 

I  tell  the  members  this  so  they  may  rush 
and  pick  up  their  tickets  for  this  gala  event 
that  will  take  place  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  Wednesday  night  still 
free? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes.  The  problem  is 
that  we  agreed  to  have  no  night  sessions  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  if  the  member  is  in 
the  same  position  as  I,  probably  he  has  other 
engagements,  as  do  most  of  the  members  of 
the  House.  So  it  is  a  little  difiBcult  to  just  put 
in  a  night  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  appreciate  what  the 
Prime  Minister  has  said.'  He  is  precisely 
correct,  but  I  heard  there  might  be  a  switch 


and  I  was  just  trying  to  contemplate  how  I 
would  cope  with  it. 

Hon.   Mr.  MacNaugbton:   We   could  cope 
all  right,  but  it  might  be  difficult. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk    of   the    House:    The    fourth    order; 
second  reading  of  Bill  38. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  38,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  REGIONAL  DETENTION 
CENTRES  ACT,  1965 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  40, 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional  Detention 
Centres  Act,  1965. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY 
COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  41,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Juvenile  and 
Family  Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Trustee 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  JURORS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCIAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  ACT,  1966 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  second  read- 
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ing  of  Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs 
Act,  1966. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  brief  comment  on  the 
principle  of  this  bill,  which  sets  up  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Minister  on  matters  per- 
taining to  his  department. 

It  appears  from  the  make-up  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  already  been  struck  that  the 
gentlemen  so  selected  are  very  well  versed  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  financial  community, 
but  it  does  occur  to  me,  sir,  that  they  would 
be  ofiFering  advice  to  the  Minister  who  has 
some  direct  regulatory  control  over  their  own 
day  to  day  business.  While  it  is  essential  that 
people  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  financial 
community  of  Ontario  be  on  this  advisory 
committee,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  there 
be  a  range  of  view  and  a  range  of  opinion  so 
the  Minister  can  have  access  to  those  who 
might  inject  more  objectivity  in  the  advice 
that  he  receives. 

We  well  know  that  some  of  the  situations 
that  have  arisen  in  the  recent  past  have  been 
perhaps  the  result  of  a  lack  of  arms*  length 
dealings,  in  a  sense  other  than  the  financial 
sense,  by  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  and  administering  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  and  this  whole  range 
of  very  responsible  positions.  So,  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  commenting  on  the 
prinicple  of  this  bill  I  would  urge  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  advise  the  Minister  and  his  col- 
leagues, that  objectivity  be  sought  out  as 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  that  the 
advisors  can  bring  to  this  particular  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
very  good  point.  I  might  say  that  we  must 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  men  who  have  been 
chosen  to  date  to  act  on  that  committee  and 
I  think  it  must  be  agreed  that  they  are  out- 
standing men  in  their  field.  The  committee  is 
not  complete  as  yet  because  there  will  be 
some  additional  appointments,  but  the  point 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  raises  is  a  valid 
one.  This  question  of  objectivity  and  the 
matter  of  arms'  length  relationships,  particu- 
larly where  advice  is  being  given,  will  be 
kept  very,  much  before   us. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could 
explainwhy  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  a 
bill  such  as  this  one,  when  some  weeks  ago 
he  appointed  the  committee.  It  seems  rather 
redundant  to  first  do  the  act  and  then  ask 
for  statutory  authority  to  dp  it.  , 


He  cerainly  did  not  seem  to  think  that  he 
needed  statutory  authority  when  he  first  ap- 
pointed the  committee.  Somehow  he  has 
had  some  second  thoughts  in  regard  to  it. 
It  just  does  not  make  too  much  sense  to  me. 
One  would  have  thought  the  government 
believed  they  had  some  general  power  to 
appoint  committees.  This  has  been  done  from 
time  to  time.  Does  this  make  it  a  little  more 
holy  than  it  was  before;  or  is  there  some 
reason  the  Minister  now  doubts  what  he 
originally  did? 

By  and  large,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
know  why  the  government  seems  to  be  run- 
ning around  in  circles  when  they  introduce 
this   Bill  47. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
would  permit  me  to  speak  a  second  time,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  this  is  the  holy 
of  holies,  as  the  hon.  member  suggests  and 
there  is  no  question  about  us  changing  our 
minds.  The  government  has  the  right  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  at  its  own 
discretion.  But  there  are  two  matters  that 
may  be  involved  in  the  work  of  a  committee 
of  this  type. 

The  matters  which  have  been  referred  to 
at  this  stage  and  which  were  relevant  when 
the  committee  was  appointed  are  in  the 
area  that  the  hon.  member  refers  to  as  being 
within  the  government's  competence. 

When  the  committee  was  appointed— and 
this  relates  to  the  point  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  a  moment  ago— at  the  first  meeting 
this  whole  question  was  raised.  In  this  field, 
where  the  confidential  aspect  of  some  of  the 
information  may  be  involved,  in  other  words 
a  reference  might  be  made  to  have  the  com- 
mittee deal  with,  say  a  certain  company,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  protected,  it  was 
then  determined  that  in  the  event  that  did 
develop  in  the  future,  the  committee  should 
have  statutory  authority  for  its  existence.  I 
give  you  an  example  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  federal  field,  who  called  an 
ad  hoc  committee  together  with  respect  to 
certain  financial  matters  which  by  their  very 
nature,  while  not  being  specific  about  com- 
panies, still  by  the  nature  of  the  matters 
which  he  confided  to  that  committee  both  he 
as  the  Minister  was  severely  criticized  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  were  embar- 
rassed about  it.  That  was  about  three  years 
ago.  It  was  with  that  precedent  in  mind, 
frankly,  that  it  was  determined  that  this 
committee  would  be  given  statutory  authority. 

There  was  another  reason  for  it,  and  that 
was  that  under  the  previous  recommendation , 
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of  one  of  the  committees  this  advisory  com- 
mittee had  been  made  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  securities  commission  alone.  It  seemed 
to  the  government  that  having  in  mind  the 
nature  of  the  matters  which  the  department 
was  to  consider,  say  in  the  loan  and  trust 
corporation  field,  that  operation  of  the  de- 
partment should  also  have  the  benefit  of  this 
kind  of  assistance. 

So  it  was  first  to  give  it  statutory  authority 
having  to  do  with  the  confidential  nature  of 
something  that  might  be  referred  tp  it;  and 
second,  to  give  it  a  little  greater  authority 
and  advice  ability  towards  the  loan  and  trust 
operations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  the  Minister  is  not  sug- 
gesting that  other  committees  do  not  respect 
government  confidence?  That  seems  to  be 
what  it  is. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT, 

..   :•    :>    ,;   ;n   - •.  1966      .,    '       

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  1966. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  Minister  plan  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  second  reading  of  this  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  amendments  con- 
tained in  this  bill  rise  from  the  continuing 
meetings  with  the  other  provinces  on  this 
subject  of  consumer  protection.  It  is  to 
achieve  absolute  uniformity  and  to  give  the 
whole  subject,  shall  we  say  a  nation-wide 
basis,  not  only  from  the  public's  point  of  view 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  provinces 
administering  the  legislation  and  of  the  indus- 
tries which  are  involved  in  it  as  well,  that 
these  amendments  are  to  be  made 

The  reference  to  the  bill  itself  will  indicate 
that,  for  instance,  you  are  talking  about  such 
things  as  what  insurance  means  and  what  offi- 
cial fees  are.  They  are  important  matters.  As 
you  look,  say  down  the  page  under  section  2, 
the  method  of  expressing  in  dollars  the  actual 
amounts  received  in  cash  by  the  borrower 
plus  any  other  fees  is  shown. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  method  of  disclosure. 
That  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  bill.  It  is 
submitted  on  the  basis  o.f  achieving  uniform- 
ity with  the  other  provinces;  namely  Npva 
Scotia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  British  Col- 
umbia;   ■•"■'^-•-    -.:  •-^--•;  '^-'^  ^i:i-:';u.  :^  .-j.^t-, 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill.'  -      '-■■  '  • 


THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  49,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Hospitals  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr, 
Speaker,  would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  to  which 
hospitals  this  bill  would  apply?  I  hardly  know 
how  to  discuss  the  principle  of  it,  sir,  without 
knowing  to-  which  hospitals  reference  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  a  time  for  questions, 
but  the  chair  will  allow  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  principle  is  very 
simple,  sir.  The  various  hospitals  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  are  divided  into  certain 
classes,  all  outlined  in  the  various  schedules 
of  the  regulations. 

The  groups  H  and  I  hospitals  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  the  bill  here  are  limited,  they 
include  the  Clarke  institute,  the  Donwood 
foundation  and  the  proposed  addiction  re- 
search foundation  hospital.  Those  are  the 
only  ones;  but  the  groups  are  being  estab- 
lished because  more  hospitals  of  similar 
nature  will  be  coming  into  being. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  thought  that  to  be  the  case, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  raise  this  one  point  on  the 
question  of  principle;  and  I  must  admit  I  am 
not  sure  where  I  myself  fall  on  it,  but  I  raise 
it.  It  has  probably  come  to  the  Minister's 
attention. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  have  some  reserva- 
tion, some  skepticism  about  the  advisability 
of  the  creation  of  hospitals  specifically  for 
this  or  that  treatment  purpose.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  one  of  the  ways  we  have  seri- 
ously undermined  the  status  of  the  mental 
hospitals  in  Ontario  is  by  confining  them  to 
one  function  and  that  function  only. 

I  know  it  is  true,  sir,  that  many  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Ontario  hospitals 
throughout  the  province  would  wish  to  have 
additions  by  way  of  general  practice  and  spe- 
cialized practice  in  other  areas  of  medicine 
so  that  we  do  not  continue  the  pattern  of 
isolating  disease,  so-called,  or  illness  so-called. 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  Minister  whether 
thought  has  been  given  in  this  instance  and 
in  other  instances  for  recognizing  that  while 
there  may  well  be  specialties  In  various  hos- 
pitals, it  is  perhaps  not  entirely  desirable  to 
perpetuate  th^  pattem  of  hospitals  given  to 
one  kind  of  illness  exclusively.  ""~ 
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I  appreciate  the  problems  inherent  in  it, 
but  it  is  something  that  worries  me  and  I 
stress  that  reservation  on  principle. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  resume  where  I  left  off  on  the  last  day,  I 
had  thought,  your  honour,  that  I  was  going 
to  be  advantaged  by  having  the  presence  of 
the  first  citizen  this  afternoon;  and  as  the 
record  will  show,  he  was  here  earlier  and  he 
has  now  left  his  place.  I  am  sure  though,  sir, 
that  his  faithful  lieutenants  in  the  House  have 
reported  to  him  the  useful  observations  that 
I  made  about  the  reorganization  of  his 
Cabinet. 

Of  course,  sir,  when  one  makes  so  bold  as 
to  stand  in  his  place  in  this  august  assembly 
and  criticize  the  pubhc  responsibilities  of 
.those  who  advise  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  it 
gives  one  a  measure  of  concern,  no  matter 
what  qualities  of  courage  one  can  summon  to 
do  so.  Therefore  your  honour,  you  will  ap- 
preciate that  in  this  very  nebulous  realm  one 
looks  around  for  fortificatioa  for  one's  views; 
,and  when  I  returned  to  my  constituency  over 
the  weekend,  sir,  I  can  report  to  you  now 
that  I  did  there  find  some  fortification  which 
^I  have  brought  back  with  me. 

I  observed  in  that  connection,  and  this  will 
:be  of  interest  to  the  governing:  party  I  am 
tsure,  that  on  Wednesday,  the  very  day  I  was 
speaking  in  the  House,  perhaps  at  the  very 
time,  the  Sudbury  Sfar,  which  is  a  very  alert 
newspaper,  of  course,  in  the  affairs  of  our 
community,,  was  in  the  process  of  assessing 
,the  qualifications  of  the  ten  persons  who  were 
,to  seek  on.Saturday— two  days, ago— the  nomi- 
>nation  as  the  candidate  for  the  Progressive 
CQnserYatiye^Party.in  the  new  riding  of  Sud- 
buiyEa&t.^AjM}, of  course,  sir,  there  were  those 


in  the  community  who  said  that  if  ten  were 
going  to  seek  it,  that  was  the  whole  Tory 
party  that  was  offering  itself  for  the  position 
of  candidate.  There  were  others  who  likened 
such  a  large  assembly  of  prospective  can- 
didates to  the  lemmings  of  Scandinavia.  You 
know  every  year,  sir,  it  is  said  that  the  lem- 
mings go  down  to  the  sea  and  commit 
suicide. 

An    hon.   member:    Political    suicide! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  I  want  to  refer  to  only 
one  of  them,  and  this  man  turned  out  to  be 
the  successful  candidate.  It  seems  to  me,  in 
retrospect,  that  in  reading  the  news  report 
about  the  qualifications  of  ten  of  them,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  this  man  should  be  so 
selected. 

His  name  is  Cec  Fielding.  He  is  known  as 
Cec  Fielding.  I  suppose  his  proper  full  name 
is  Cecil,  but  he  is  called  by  all  who  know 
him,  a  very  fine  young  man  he  is,  as  Cec 
Fielding;  and  they  report  of  him  as  follows: 

Cec  Fielding,  49,  a  lumberman  who  has 
lived  in  Sudbury  all  his  fife  and  whose 
grandparents  pioneered  in  this  area  is 
making  his  first  bid  for  pohtical  office. 

It  is  not  true  that  he  is  making  his  first  bid: 
he  tried  twice  before.  The  hon.  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Demers)  defeated  him  for 
the  nomination  for  the  riding  of  Nickel  Belt 
in  1963.  Then  when  the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt— he  was  here  earlier— when  he  was  the 
successful  candidate  over  nine  others  at  that 
time  they  turned  around  and  made  Mr.  Field- 
ing, who  was  the  runner-up,  a  life  member  of 
the  party.  And  Mr.  Fielding  never  saw  the 
joke.  He  had  no  sense  of  humour  at  allTHe 
did  not  see  the  joke  of  that. 

Well  that  was  one  time.  He  sought  the 
federal  nomination  in  the  riding  of  Nickel 
-Belt  in  1965  and  he  was  defeated  by  another 
person,  who  in  turn  went  down  to  defeat  in 
those  lean  Diefenbaker  years  of  1965. 

Interjections  by  hbh.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opjposition): 
•The  member  is;  getting  through  to  them. 

Mr.  Sophai  Yes,  I  am  getting  through.  I 
can  see  that  I  am  getting  through— when  one 
talks  about  the  lean  years,  that  falls  on  ears 
that  are  comprehending- 

Well  this  was  not  his  first  bid.  Now  the 
news  report  goes  on  to  say  this: 

,,  Asked  why  he  is  standing  for  the  can- 
.  didatuirer.FieI(iing,^d  he^§pt3;the JqJ^^^ 
-Minister  of  Mines.,  v^   s  ^.  r.      *;*../.   ._  - 
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Mr.  Nixon:  That  will  fall  on  fertile  ground. 

An  hon.  member:  That  will  be  an  improve- 
ment. 

.    Mr.  Sopha:  To  continue: 

He  said  that  the  current  Minister,  George 
Wardrope— 

Whom  we  all  know— 

—is  ready  for  his  pension. 

That  is  what  I  was  saying  on  Wednesday 
last,  that  surely  in  the  reorganization  of 
November  last  year  the  present  Minister  of 
Mines  must  have  been  given  at  the  best  a 
90-day  reprieve,  which  is  all  but  expired  now. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  We  are  waiting 
for  Fielding. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Fielding  goes  on  to  say 
and  I  quote  from  him: 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  the 
mining  revenue  payments  back  into  this 
area  where  they  belong  is  to  have  the  Min- 
ister of  Mines  elected  from  this  area. 

Now  that  is  a  very  dynamic  statement  and 
the  people  of  Sudbury  would  understand 
that;  and  no  doubt  those  1,500  people— yes, 
there  were  1,500  people  attended  that  con- 
vention on   Saturday. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe):  Good 
convention! 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  they  were  such  a  variety 
of  ages  that— it  was  the  youngest  crowd  they 
had  ever  seen— that  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
first  political  convention  in  history  where  they 
had -to  keep  a  ready  supply  of  bottle  warmers. 

Those  people  assembled  there  would  com- 
prehend what  Mr.  Fielding  meant  about  the 
necessity  of  having  a  home-grown  boy  in 
that  important  portfolio  of  Mines.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Robarts)  is  not  in  his  seat  in"  order 
to  hear  words  like  that  from  a  man  of  great 
prestige  in  the  Conservative  Party. 

This  man,  at  an  earlier  time,  when  he  an- 
noimced  that  he  would  seek  the  candidatiu-e 
in  Sudbury  East,  told  the  members  of  the 
local  Conservative  association  that  he  was  the 
only  man  entitled  to  that  nomination  because 
he  had  a  Rolls  Royce  and  an  aircraft  and 
a  million  dollars. 

Now  in  the  Conservative  Party  what  is  the 
passport  but  those  three  things?  That  almost 
deserves  an  acclamation. 

There  was  another  thing  about  it.  It  was 
variously  reported  when  the  preparations  were 
afoot  for  this  great  meeting  that  the  "Duke 


of  Kent  West"  was  going  to  be  the  guest 
speaker.  He  heard  about  some  disagreement 
between  the  various  factions  and  he  passed. 
He  did  not  bid.  He  passed.  It  was  reported 
that  his  seatmate  and  his  helpmate,  the  Min- 
ister without  PortfoHo  from  Scarborough 
North  (Mr.  Wells)  would  be  jfresent.  Once 
again,  he  failed  to  show. 

It  seems  rather  a  pity  when  you  have  such 
a  large  gathering  that  one  of  the  22  public 
servants,  the  high-priced  public  servants,  not 
the  prestige-laden  ones  of  the  front  row,  but 
perhaps  one  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
second  row. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Maybe 
the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  perhaps  the  Minister  of 
Mines  himself  might  have  gone. 

But  then  we  were  not  in  the  dark  for  very 
long  about  where  they  were.  All  one  had  to 
do  was  to  keep  alert  to  the  press  and  we 
found  that  the  London  Cabinet,  the  western 
Ontario  Cabinet,  was  gathered  in  the  city  of 
London.  There  was  considerable  reportage 
of  their  deliberations  there.  Having  read  it 
very  carefully  in  all  three  newspapers  one 
concludes  that  in  western  Ontario  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  is 
on  a  par  with  the  Prime  Minister,  that  he  has 
achieved  parity. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Maybe  a  little  ahead  of  him! 

Mr.  Sopha:  As  my  leader  says,  maybe  a 
little  ahead  of  him. 

Well  we  saw  the  Provincial  Treasurer  last 
Thursday  here  during  the  debate  of  the 
amendment  proffered  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
stood  over  there  and  I  did  not  think  at  that 
time  that  he  was  very  dynamic. 

I  did  not  think  he  was  breathing  fire  par- 
ticularly. I  thought  he  was  rather  meek,  as 
he  used  the  time  allotted  to  him  and  said  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  you  will 
have  to  increase  income  tax  so  many  points 
and  you  will  have  to  increase  sales  tax  so 
many  percentage  points  and  you  will  have 
to  raise  succession  duties.  I  really  treated  it 
as  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  being  Provincial 
Treasurer,  sufficient  to  get  him  an  honorary 
degree  perhaps  at  the  University  of  Oshgosh 
or  the  Congo  or  someplace. 

But  when  one  read  the  press  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  western  Ontario  Cabinet  that  rules 
this  province  in  London,  one  can  see  that  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  was  breathing  fire.  Those 
of  us  who  have  seen  him  pounding  his  desk 
here  can  just  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  ire 
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of  the  man.  As  he  charged  into  that  group 
that  more  or  less  support  the  views  that  he 
holds,  it  was  an  assembly  of  the  faithful, 
some  kind  of  a  Conservative  fish  fry  that  they 
were  holding  there  in  London,  one  got  the 
impression  that  he  was  fairly  breathing  fire 
as  he  said  the  Liberals  are  irresponsible  when 
they  say  they  will  take  over  the  sales  tax  of 
the  province.  His  theme  appeared  to  be: 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  we  have  it  on  the  record, 
they  are  going  to  increase  the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  said.  If  he  were  here  in  his  place 
I  was  prepared  to  say  to  him  today,  perhaps 
someone  will  carry  the  message  to  him,  I  was 
prepared  to  suggest  to  him  that  there  is  a 
large  area  of  taxation  extant  in  this  province 
that  is  not  even  touched  as  yet.  No  govern- 
ment, no  successive  government  in  the  24 
years  that  the  Tory  party  has  been  in  power, 
has  shown  any  exploratory  tendencies  to 
examine  the  field  of  the  socially  created 
increased  value  of  land. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
whether  at  any  time  in  his  preparation  before 
assuming  the  office  of  Provincial  Treasurer, 
the  number  two  position  in  the  government, 
whether  he  had  ever  read  the  words  of  Henry 
George,  who  now  lies  mouldering  in  his  grave 
70  years  this  year. 

My  friend,  the  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher),  with  his  quick  wit,  he  adds  to  my 
question  whether  he  has  ever  read  anything. 
That  question,  of  course,  would  have  occurred 
to  the  minds  of  almost  all  members  of  the 
House. 

But  ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  I  give  as  my  view,  for  what  it  is  worth 
and  to  invite  criticism  for  that  view  if  it  be 
forthcoming,  that  in  the  22  years  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  we  have  missed 
a  great  opportunity  to  share  in  the  increment 
to  the  value  of  land  that  has  been  socially 
created. 

I  emphasize  the  social  creation  of  that 
value.  For  land  increases  in  value  as  popu- 
lation expands,  I  say  to  the  Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs  who  attends  me. 
It  increases  in  value  as  there  is  increasing 
urban  concentration,  as  we  have  seen  in  this 
area  of  the  province  known  as  the  golden 
horseshoe.  But  of  course  none  of  that 
increased  value  of  land  has  found  its  way  into 
the  provincial  coffers. 

And  I  must  say  today,  speaking  today, 
that  it  is  much  more  fashionable  for  me  as  a 
private  member  of  this  Legislature  to  advance 


these  views  than  it  would  have  been  before 
the  Carter  commission  reported.  If  one 
accepts  the  principles  of  the  Carter  commis- 
sion, that  a  dollar  is  a  dollar  and  the  label 
put  on  it  is  meaningless,  the  source  from 
which  it  comes  is  irrelevant,  then  one  can 
speak  fashionably  today  of  society,  the  state, 
the  government,  the  repository  of  the  interests 
of  the  people,  of  their  rightful  share  in  the 
increased  value  of  land. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  is  the  member  advocat- 
ing, capital  gains  or  site  valution,  or  both? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Just  a  moment! 

It  occurs  to  me,  notwithstanding  the 
attempt  to  be  helpful  by  my  friends  on  the 
left- 
Mr.  Bryden:  No,  I  am  just  asking.  I  would 
like  to  get  it  down  to  particulars,  not  general- 
ities. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  say  this  about  my 
friends  on  my  left,  the  modern  revisionists: 
We  will  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a  meet- 
ing some  day,  as  China  did  with  Russia,  so 
that  those  of  us  in  this  party  will  call  those 
on  the  left  to  task  for  their  revisionism,  be- 
cause they  are  going  too  far  to  the  right. 

When  one  talks  about  the  increased  value 
of  land,  you  can  imagine  my  consternation 
one  night,  sir,  and  we  were  in  committee  of 
supply,  the  absolute  consternation  I  had  to 
hear  these  people,  the  two  in  the  back  row, 
defending  people  like  Sigmund  Samuel 
against  the  expropriations  of  the  government 
and  suggesting  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
to  others  that  people  like  Sigmund  Samuel 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  brief  of  the 
government  about  expropriation. 

Mr.  Bryden:  When  did  this  happen? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes  it  happened  lately.  I 
sat  and  listened  to  it.  The  member  was  not 
here  that  night. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  we  just  want  to  know 
whether  the  member  is  talking  about  what 
happened  in  this  House  or  in  a  place  of  his 
own  imagining. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  the  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Renwick)  and  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis)  is  it,  they  were 
advocating  that  poor  Sigmund  Samuel,  when 
they  set  out  to  expropriate  his  land,  should 
get  the  brief  of  the  government.  They  should 
disclose  to  him  the  value  they  put  on  his 
land,  that  is  the  position  they  were  taking  on 
this. 
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Sometimes  I  really  wonder  about  these 
people,  I  really  wonder,  because  this  country 
needs  a  party  of  the  left  and  they  should 
remain  in  the  left.  I  have  always  had  the 
view,  my  friend  the  member  for  Parkdale 
(Mr.  Trotter)  and  I,  on  almost  all  things  that 
had  to  do  with  humans,  that  we  were  much 
further  to  the  left  than— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  member  should  sit  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Sometimes  when  I  hear  them 
defending  the  flag,  the  red  ensign,  up  there, 
I  sometimes  think  they  are  somewhere  be- 
tween Louis  XIV  and  Barry  Goldwater  on 
the  right.  Really,  I  plead  with  them  to  get 
back  to  the  intellectual  climate  of  the  Regina 
manifesto  of  the  early  thirties.  I  would  like 
to  see  it  return  to  the  stage  when  Frank 
Underbill  really  gave  the  party  some  intel- 
lectual verve.  However,  they  will  find  that 
disposition  very  useful  and  they  will  con- 
sider that  at  a  later  time. 

But  I  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
when  he  asks  us,  or  when  he  puts  words  in 
our  mouth  as  he  is  inclined  to  do,  telling  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he  will  have  to 
raise  income  tax  so  many  points,  he  will  have 
to  raise  sales  tax  so  many  points,  that  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  shows  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  own  thoughts  in  that  apparently  he  or 
his  department  are  not  examining  additional 
sources  of  revenue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Please,  would  the  member 
endow  on  the  Legislature  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  decent  human  living? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  just  want  to  hear  what 
the  member  has  to  say.  He  has  not  said 
anything  yet. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  invite  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer or  someone  in  his  department,  one  of 
his  senior  deputies,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
works  of  Henry  George,  to  get  out  Social 
Progress  and  the  other  volume,  the  name  of 
which  escapes  me  for  the  moment,  and  then 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  might  see  some  use- 
ful avenues  of  expanding  the  revenues  of  the 
province  through  giving  to  society  a  just  and 
equitable  portion  of  that  value  that  society 
creates. 

In  that  connection,  and  having  mentioned 
Sigmund  Samuel,  I  was  thinking  about  one 
aspect  of  that  man's  affairs  in  the  life  of 
this  province  and  I  took  the  trouble  to  call 
up  the  Deputy  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  ai^d  to  ask  him  how  rnuch  the  estate 
bequeathed  to  the  province  had  been  sold  for. 


I  was  informed,  when  finally  they  came  to 
the  end  of  the  matter  and  their  embarrass- 
ment could  inhibit  them  no  longer,  they  sold 
that  estate  that  Sigmund  Sainuel  intended 
should  be  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  his  successors.  We  know  that, 
since  1960  at  least,  no  government  of  this 
province,  and  indeed  not  even  a  Tory  gov- 
ernment, would  dare  to  turn  the  clock  back 
to  the  year  1939  when  Mitchell  Hepburn 
sold  Chorley  Park  and  dispossessed  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. They  would  not  dare  turn 
the  clock  back  and  give  him  an  official 
residence  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer.  So 
being  unwilling  to  accept  the  gift,  the.  Deputy 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  is  a 
very  helpful  person,  told  me  that  the  price 
that  was  fetched  was  $116,900. 

Now  that  was  a  very  useful  figure  if— 

Mr  .R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  $116,000? 

Mr.  Sopha:  $116,900.  Is  that  what  I  said? 
$116,900. 

Now  for  comparative  purposes  one  would 
need  to  know,  and  I  directed  an  inquiry  to 
the  succession  duty  branch,  only  to  discover 
that  under  the  statutes  in  that  behalf  infor- 
mation is  much  harder  to  get  than  in  the 
Kremlin.  I  am  sure  you  could  call  Moscow 
and  get  information  easier  than  you  can  from 
that  department. 

I  wanted  to  know  how  much  exemption 
Sigmund  Samuel  had  claimed  for  that 
bequest.  Now  those  who  can  surround  a 
memory,  told  me  their  recollection  was  that 
he  claimed  $400,000  of  an  exemption,  which 
of  course  relieved  his  estate,  his  executors, 
of  paying  the  appropriate  succession  duty  on 
that  amount.  One  would  need  to  know,  in 
that  connection,  what  the  appropriate  tax 
would  be  on  the  exemption  he  claimed  to 
determine  whether  the  province  got  done  out 
of  any  money  or  not. 

Now  I  say  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  in 
that  connection,  it  may  be  that  with  a  little 
more  temerity  and  a  little  more  determina- 
tion, I  have  always  had  the  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  the  collection  of  taxes  that  just  a 
little  more  determination  could  turn  up  many 
miUions  of  dollars  more. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  day  that  I  open  up 
the  financial  statement  of  a  public  company— 
I  wish  somebody  would  phone  me  if  they 
ever  see  the  day— that  I  open  up  the  financial 
statement  of  a  public  company  that  sells 
its  shares  on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  and 
see  where  the  income  tax  paid  is  equal  to 
52  per  cent  of  the  net  profit.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  that  day.  They  never  do.  /They  are 
always  much  Ipss.       ,     J    .  '      , 
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I  have  wondered  about  the  injustice  of  all 
these  allowances  and  fancy  sophisticated 
accounting  methods  that  they  use.  Because 
the  inaft  working  for  wages,  your  honour,  does 
not  get  a\vay  with  any.  His  are  deducted 
at  source.  The  government  puts  its  clammy 
hands  on  it  right  at  the  source,  and  if  the 
employer  fails  to  remit  to  the  government, 
then  he  becomes  personally  liable  and  he  can 
go  to  jail  for  that  failure  to  remit. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Now 
you  are  with  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  mentioned  INCO  the  other 
day,  that  is  a  good  one  to  refer  to,  where  the 
gross  profit  was  $360  million  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  they  paid  was  $93  million.  At 
52  per  cent,  I  calculate  that  they  would  owe 
us,  and  the  government  of  Canada  about  $50 
million. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): The  member  had  better  speak  to  the 
federal  government. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
gets  a  piece  of  this  action,  if  I  may  descend 
to  the  vernacular;  28  per  cent,  is  it  not  this 
year? 

Honi  Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  want  more. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  28  per  cent.  Maybe  it  is 
in  your  own  interest  that  instead  of  pounding 
the  table  down  in  London  in  the  bush  on  a 
weekend,  you  are  writing  to  Mr.  Benson  in 
Ottawa  and  drawing  these  things  to  his  atten- 
tion and  saying  to  him,  are  we  getting  our 
rightful  cut  of  this?  And  of  course  the  Carter 
commission  pointed  out  to  us,  and  it  is  well 
to  keep. these  things  alive  and  in  the  forefront 
of  public  attention,  that  there  are  many 
organizations  in  the  corporate  world  of  this 
country  who  have  privileges. 

I  suppose  that  is  why  I  am  a  Liberal,  be- 
cause this  party  as  part  of  its  philosophy  is 
against  privilege.  That  is  the  party  of  privil- 
ege over  there.  If  a  person  seeks  privilege  he 
will  naturally  be  a  Tory.  You  will  find  him 
in  the  York  club,  the  Toronto  club,  the 
National  club,  the  Albany  club,  or  the  Lon- 
don hunt  club.  That  is  where  you  will  find 
that  person.  And  that  of  course  is  where 
influence  is  felt. 

What  else  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
statement  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of 
March  6,  "just  last  week?  They  are  discussing 
the  Carter  report,  and  describing  it  as  "A 
courageous  case  against  tax  privilege."  Then 
it  goes  oil  in  the  editorial,  in  the  very  early 
part  of  it,  and  it  says  this,  and  I  quote: 


The  courage,  in  fact,  may  verge  on  fool- 
hardiness,  for  the  industries  thus  assailed 
are  among  the  most  powerful  and  en- 
trenched in  the  country,  and  it  would  take 
a  brave  government  to  implement  the  pro- 
posals for  clipping  their  privileges  as  urged 
by  this  brave  commission. 

What  does  the  Globe  and  Mail  mean?  What 
is  the  unwritten,  the  invisible  meaning  behind 
that  statement?  Unless  it  means  that  these 
industries,  these  centres  of  economic  power, 
have  a  private  telephone  to  this  government, 
or  to  the  federal  government.  What  does  it 
mean  other  than  this?  Behind  the  hand,  in 
the  privacy  of  personal  communication  they 
are  able  to  make  their  views  felt  on  govern- 
ment. 

If  such  be  the  case,  and  these  people  have 
more  power  than  elected  Parliaments  and 
Legislatures,  then  this  country,  this  province 
is  less  of  a  democracy  than  one  imagines  it 
to  be.  But  of  course  that  is  precisely  what  it 
means,  and  I  would  ask  you,  your  honour,  to 
remember  those  remarks  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  the  sinister  and  insidious  implica- 
tion in  this  in  the  light  of  some  later  remarks 
that  I  am  going  to  make.  And  that  brings 
me  naturally  to  the  fourth  matter  of  pretence. 

You  will  recall  that  in  discussing  my  own 
sentiments  about  the  usefulness  and  the  im- 
portance and  the  dynamism  of  this  Legisla- 
ture in  the  life  of  this  province,  that  I  had 
referred  to  three  matters  of  pretence  which 
we  would  do  well  to  dispel.  Clean  our  house 
and  toss  out  the  antiques.  Get  with  it,  get 
into  the  20th  century  in  the  year  1967.  In 
that  connection  I  am  concerned  about  the 
gulf  that  seems  to  separate  this  place  from 
the  real  world  outside. 

I  believe  we  should  bring  this  Parliament, 
head  and  feet  into  the  20th  century  and  get 
rid  of  the  symbolism  that  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. You  do  not  know  the  comfort  it 
brought  to  me  on  Friday  night  to  see  Eric 
Kierans,  an  outstanding  public  figure  in  this 
country,  being  interviewed  by  the  CBC,  when 
he  had  the  courage  and  temerity  to  make  his 
observations  about  the  post  of  Governor- 
General. 

We  need  more  people  of  that  quality,  of 
that  character  and  importance  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation,  to  say  those  things.  He  did 
not  say  much.  It  was  a  simple  suggestion  to 
the  Canadian  people,  and  I  hope  that  it  was 
carried  from  coast  to  coast.  Mr.  Kierans  sug- 
gested that  before  we  make  haste  to  appoint 
the  replacement  we  should  examine  the 
nature  of  the  institution.  That  was  all  he 
said. 
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I  make  no  personal  observations  about  it, 
but  I  have  never  made  it  a  secret  from  any- 
one—heaven forbid,  it  has  been  quite  the  re- 
verse—that I  would  cheerfully  get  rid  of  the 
incumbent  of  this  office  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  tomorrow.  I  would  give  all  the 
duties  and  functions  of  this  anomalous  posi- 
tion in  the  life  of  this  province,  to  the  chief 
justice  of  Ontario  for  him  to  carry  out  in  his 
spare  time. 

There  are  those  who  place  emphasis  on 
these  institutions,  but  I  do  not  see  many  in 
the  House.  I  have  a  sympathetic  audience 
because  I  do  not  imagine  there  are  many  of 
that  group  over  there  who  would  violently 
disagree  with  me,  but  if  there  were  some, 
certain  ones  in  the  back  row  there,  they 
would  be  scowling  at  me.  Those  that  do 
place  emphasis  seem  to  me  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  institutions  are  indigenous. 
They  were  born  and  bred,  and  grew  up  here 
in  Canada,  to  suit  our  needs. 

Our  forefathers  borrowed  heavily  on  the 
idea,  but  they  molded  what  they  borrowed 
to  suit  the  Canadian  environment.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  a  confederation,  not  a  parlia- 
mentary or  unitary  state.  Our  Senate  in  Can- 
ada is  not  the  House  of  Lords.  No,  it  is 
worse.  Our  courts  have  almost  no  similarity 
to  those  of  Great  Britain;  that  may  seem  a 
startling  statement,  almost  no  similarity  to 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

We  are  a  vigorous  and  dynamic  country 
and  we  can  only  achieve  complete  integrity 
and  identity  out  of  our  own  experience  and 
out  of  our  own  lives  and  the  things  that  hap- 
pen to  us.  We  cannot  obtain  integrity  and 
identity  derivatively  from  a  parent. 

Sometimes  I  wish  in  connection  with  this 
theme  that  there  was  a  gigantic  television 
screen  in  every  public  square  in  this  prov- 
ince, in  Chatham  and  Duntroon  and  Chester- 
ville  and  Barrys  Bay  and  Hagar  and  Foleyet. 
I  wish  they  had  a  gigantic  television  screen 
in  the  square  or  what  we  call  the  square  in 
the  north.  Maybe  they  do  not  have  a  square 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  province;  that  is 
the  main  meeting  place  in  the  smaller  centres. 
And  they  had  the  cameras  focussed  on  this 
place  in  order  to  show  the  people  the  pre- 
tence inherent  in  what  we  do,  and  our 
reluctance  to  change  it. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Interesting  to  hear  what  the 
people  would  say  about  you. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  will  stand  or  fall  by 
my  convictions.  I  will  stand  or  fall  because 
when    a   person   has    convictions    and    states 


them,  it  does  not  matter  what  the  sequels 
are.  It  does  not  matter  what  follows.  The 
important  thing  is  to  stand  by  one's  con- 
victions.   That  is  the  important  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  speak  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  speak  for  myself  as  a  private 
member.    I  am  the  member  for  Sudbury. 

An  hon.  member:  Thank  heaven  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  are  not  speaking  for 
the  rest? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  presume  to.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  presume  to  speak 
for  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  I  would 
never  even  think  or  brook  the  thought  of 
taking  on  such  an  awesome  responsibility.  I 
would  never  want  to  be  condemned  for  such 
asininity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  You  used  that  term  last 
week. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  You  could  do 
worse. 

Mr.  Singer:  Get  the  dictionary  out. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  never  want  to.  For 
anyone  to  say  about  me,  in  any  place  in  this 
province,  that  I  sounded  like  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  would  be  a  burden  that 
I  would  find  almost  impossible  to  bear. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Some  of  us  agree  with  the 
member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Thank  you.  That  television 
screen  would  disclose  to  the  people  how  little 
part  the  individual  members  of  the  govern- 
ing party  play  in  the  government  of  this 
province.    How  little  part  they  play! 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Morn- 
ingstar),  if  he  were  on  the  cathode  ray  tube, 
would  not  dare  to  get  up  and  make  those 
declamations  about  the  good  guys  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  as  he  is  wont  to  do  at 
every  opportunity.  And  when  he  does  that, 
I  do  not  need  to  include  it,  you  have  all 
heard  him,  he  forgets  that  in  his  own  party 
there  are  sophisticated  people— there  are 
sophisticated  people  who  cannot  buy  that. 
The  hon.  member  for  Russell  (Mr.  A.  B.  R. 
Lawrence),  the  hon.  member  for  Halton  (Mr. 
Kerr),  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches  (Mr. 
Harris)— I  rate  them  as  sophisticated  intel- 
lects—they must  really  grimace  when  they 
hear  those  disquisitions  for  the  member  for 
Welland. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Thank 
you. 
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Mr.  Sophar  There  would  be  a  public  de- 
mand for  the  removal  of  the  member  for 
Perth.  That  demand  would  start  in  Stratford, 
one  of  the  most  inviting  places  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  people  in  Stratford  would  say, 
for  heaven's  sake  do  not  send  that  member 
back  home;  if  a  man  holds  those  views 
about  the  place  of  the  French  language, 
put  him  up  in  the  Royal  Ontario  museum;  he 
is  a  relic  and  that  is  where  he  should  be. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  That  is  what 
you  think.  You  have  not  heard  the  end  of 
that  yet  either. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  That  is  what  worries  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  have  not  heard  the  end?  I 
hope  we  have  not.  If  there  are  those,  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  appears  to 
be  one  of  them,  who  do  not  believe  what  I 
have  to  say  about  it,  perhaps  it  is  worthwhile 
to  put  in  the  record  the  views  of  Professor 
Porteur  in  his  remarkable  study.  I  am  going 
to  take  this  occasion  to  read  them,  very 
slowly,  into  the  record  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  digested  by  my  friends  opposite— unless 
they  are  suffering  from  intellectual  constipa- 
tion. Harken  to  what  he  has  to  say,  an  out- 
standing Canadian  scholar: 

It  is  doubtful  that  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  members  of  provincial  Legisla- 
tures have  important  decision-making 
powers.  In  his  collective  portrait  Professor 
Ward  has  shown  how  short  lived  is  the 
political  career  of  members  of  Parliament, 
as  measured  by  the  proportion— about  40 
per  cent  of  each  Parliament— that  is  made 
up  of  newcomers.  Most  members  of  Legis- 
latures, provincial  and  federal,  do  what 
their  leaders  tell  them  or  suggest  to  them 
as  being  the  correct  course  of  action. 
Collectively  they  may  act  as  checks  on 
Cabinets  or  as  sources  of  information  as 
to  about  how  the  country  feels  on  certain 
public  issues.  But  they  do  not  partake  in 
any  real  sense  in  political  decision  making; 
because  caucus  meetings  are  secret  we 
cannot  tell  the  extent  to  which  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  diverted  from  courses  of 
action  or  forced  along  new  courses  of  action 
by  their  parliamentary  supporters.  We  do, 
however,  know  that  the  break-up  of  Mr. 
Diefenbaker's  Cabinet  in  1963  was  brought 
about  by  dissident  Cabinet  Ministers  rather 
than  by  the  rank  and  file  members. 

I  am  very  happy  to  put  that  on  the  record. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.-  . 

Mr.  Whicher:  A  Tory  is  a  Tory  in  Ottawa 
or  Toronto. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  never  saw  any  place  that  any- 
one had  attempted  to  refute  Professor 
Porteur,  I  never  saw  it. 

Now  if  the  member  for  London  South 
wants  to  refute  Professor  Porteur,  he  can 
apply  to  replace  him  at  Carleton,  and  he 
could  write  a  book  and  sell  as  many  copies 
as  that  one  has— it  was  on  the  best  seller  list 
for  several  months.  I  have  no  doubt  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  has  read  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Yes,  I 
have  read  it,  and  that  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  errors. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Every  so  often  one  hears  com- 
plaints that  the  great  debates  here  are  in- 
adequately reported  in  the  press.  And  the 
press  is  not  without  blame.  I  would  not  want 
in  any  way  to  suggest  that  I  have  any 
ethereal  view  about  the  press  and  we  never 
of  course  will  cure  that  until  the  press  will 
get  off  the  front  pages  the  tales  of  rape  and 
murder  and  violence  and  one  thing  or  another 
with  which  they  seek  to  titillate  us  every 
morning  and  evening. 

I  am  one  of  those  persons  who  can  say, 
almost  without  exception,  that  is  a  portion  of 
the  front  page  I  do  not  have  to  read  be- 
cause I  do  not  read  those  stories.  But  the 
press  still  has  the  view,  which  I  do  not  think 
fits  the  enlightened  age,  that  the  mass  of 
their  readers  like  to  read  those  tales  of 
violence,  heartbreak  and  human  suffering 
that  they  put  on  the  front  pages. 

Too  often,  on  the  other  hand,  reports  of 
debates  here  come  out  in  a  bowdlerized  ver- 
sion which  utterly  fails  to  capture  the  cut 
and  thrust  of  debate  here. 

This  year,  for  example,  we  had  three  great 
speeches:  We  had  the  one  by  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  the  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  the  major 
contribution  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Who  got  the 
front  page? 

Mr.  Sopha:  One  of  the  leading  organs  of 
the  press  of  this  community,  and  I  will  not 
identify  it,  had  the  reports  of  those  speeches 
on  page  55.  I  looked  over  the  front  page  of 
the  same  issue  because  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  that  and  I  saw  nothing  of  in- 
terest or  any  world-shaking  event  other  than, 
as  I  say,  the  usual  tales  of  human  misery 
that  we  find  on  the  front  pages.  You  know 
yourself,  sir,  that  I  do  not  exaggerate— if  you 
are  in  a  state  of  euphoria  some  day,  if  you 
are    absolutely    feeling    at    peace    widi    the 
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world  and  your  Maker  and  you  picked  up 
the  front  page  of  one  of  the.  leading  metro- 
politan papers  and  started  to  read  about  wars 
and  bloodshed,  rape,  murder,  incest  and 
everything  else,  you  would  get  into  the  gloom 
of  despair  about  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  illness,  and  there  is  a  good  example, 
the  Prime  Minster's  illness  was  a  page  1 
story  but  in  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan 
dailies,  his  recovery  was  on  page  64,  it  not 
being  news.  It  not  being  news  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  fact  that  he  got  sick. 

Finally,  the  television  panorama  that  I 
have  postulated  would  have  revealed  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  this  government  with  its 
overwhelming  majority.  It  would  show  devas- 
tatingly  that  so  many— perhaps  I  should  not 
say  this  but  I  will  rush  in— that  so  many  of 
the  78  or  77  that  support  the  government 
party  and  its  overwhelming  majority,  are  not 
worth  the  $12,000  they  are  paid.  They  do  not 
earn  it. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (Humber):  How  did  they 
get  there? 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  for  Humber  ought 
to  be  the  last  person  to  intervene  at  this 
point.  We  are  conscious  Over  here  in  Opposi- 
tion that  he  does  not  get  $12,000.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam,  the  moon- 
lighters, who  gets  a  great  deal  more  out  of 
the  public  Treasury— one  of  that  group,  that 
anomalous  group,  that  sits  in  the  back  row- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Cashing  cheques. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Cashing  cheques,  I  could  not 
put  it  better  tlian  my  friend  from  Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  This  is  going  to 
make  the  front  page. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  and  I  want  to  say  through  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  party  we  have 
people  whose  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
the  public  statutes  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures have  been  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  often  very  willingly,  I  might  add. 
It  is  fitting  to  pick  out  two  Ministers  who 
willingly  accept  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  the  public  statutes. 

The  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Aifairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  is  a  good  example;  the 
Attotney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  is  another, 
and  both  happen  to  haVe  that  open  attitude 
of  intellectual  probity  that  allows  them  tb  see 
that  in  all  affairs  human  there  is  room  for 
imi)rovement.  They  liever  seem  to  J>oSit  that 
frame  of  mind  that  by 'divine  right,  they  are 


correct  and  cannot"  accept  any  suggestion 
coming  from  the  Opposition.  The  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  is  an  example  of  the 
other  end  of  the  question;  he  is  a  person  who 
very  reluctantly  and  grudgingly  accepts  any 
suggestions. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
about  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  well,  I  have  dealt  with  him 

earlier. 

Mr.  Edwards:  The  member  is  getting  a 
little  prompting. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  the  member  for  York 
South  made  a  very  useful  suggestion  to  me 
but  I  will  have  to  keep  it  in  the  treasury  of 
weapons  for  use  at  some  future  time. 

Now,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing- 
speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
frankly  and  openly— that  generally  in  the 
process  of  government,  reason  and  common 
sense  prevail  and  that  we  play  a  part  in  the 
process  of  government.  After  all,  we  must 
never  forget  that  government,  as  a  demo- 
cratic process,  exists  on  consent.  It  can  only 
exist  by  a  constant  flowing  of  consent  from 
this  side  to  the  proposition  that  the  party 
with  the  largest  number  of  seats  has  the  right 
to  govern.  And  we  see  it  evoking  itself  in 
many  ways  in  the  affairs  of  this  House.  The 
Prime  Minister,  we  consent,  has  the  right  to 
call  the  orders  of  the  day  and  there  are  any 
number  of  examples  of  that  consent. 

And  we  feel,  the  member  for  Downsview 
(Mr.  Singer)  and  I,  I  believe  I  could  speak  for 
him  looking  back  over  eight  years,  we  can 
feel  that  in  the  previous  eight  years  we  have 
made  a  modest  contribution  to  the  process  of 
government. 

I  said  to  him  one  day,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  say,  that  we  have  had  some  of  our 
suggestions  accepted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
It  is  always  useful  to  remember,  sir,  I  say 
to  you  quietly,  it  is  always  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  the  member  for  Downsview  and  I 
do  not  run  things  around  here,  we  just  make 
suggestions,  and  sometimes  they  are  accepted. 

We  in  the  Liberal  Party,  and  not  the  less 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  himself,  we  believe  as  a 
matter  of  the  philosophy  of  our  party  that 
everything  human  is  capable  of  improvement. 
We  believe  that  it  is  proper  to  invite  change 
in  human  affairs,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
change,  but  because'  change  brings  a  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  those  we  seek  to 
serve. 

This  young,  intelligent  and  dynamic  man 
who  leads  this  party  and  works  very  hard— 
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and  I  hope  he  will  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
preserve  his  health  in  the  forthcoming 
months— we  helieve  if  the  people  of  this 
province  are  so  minded  that  our  contribution 
can  be  increased  to  the  life  of  this  province. 

Now  that  is  putting  it  as  moderately  as 
I  would  like  to  put  it,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
exultation  or  no  spirit  of  assuming  anything 
for  the  electorate  in  the  way  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  assumes  the  continued  confidence 
of  the  electorate.  Oh  yes,  he  is  the  prize 
example  of  that.  He  will  sit  there  and  get  an 
unctuousness  about  him  befitting  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  say  that  forever  we  are 
going  to  be  the  government  of  this  province. 
And  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Welch) 
appears  to  have  been  bitten  by  him  some- 
where along  the  line,  because  he  gives  every 
sign  of  infection  of  that  spirit. 

Others  among  my  colleagues  work  very 
hard  to  maximize  their  roles.  If  and  when 
we  go  to  the  ballot  box,  the  people  in  their 
wisdom  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign 
power  return  a  government  with  an  over- 
whelming majority,  then  it  will  be  a  pro- 
found disappointment  to  us. 

I  put  it  that  simply.  Having  sat  here  for 
eight  years  and  seen  the  disabilities  and  the 
disadvantages  to  the  people  of  Ontario  of 
having  a  government  that  has  the  supercilious 
attitude  of  this  one  with  an  overwhelming 
majority,  I  would  ask  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  do  what  is  necessary  to  change  that 
and  bring  out  a  proper  balance  of  parties 
in  the  Legislature  so  that  a  small  group  here 
is  not  in  a  state  of  being  constantly  over- 
whelmed by  a  majority  whose  physical  pre- 
sence, as  it  spills  across  the  way  into  this 
area  of  the  House,  is  made  known  to  us. 
At  every  opportunity  when  something, 
whether  brilliant  or  not,  whether  germane 
or  reasonable,  is  said  over  there  the  duti- 
ful faithful  bang  their  desks  in  almost  near 
loss  of  control  of  their  reason. 

I  think  that  is  bad  government,  sir.  It  is 
bad  government  to  have  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  one  party.  They  would  not  do 
it,  sir,  if  there  was  the  giant  television  screen 
that  I  posited.  The  people  of  this  province 
would  not  return  them  because  they  would 
see  how  irrelevant  to  their  welfare  are  a 
good  many  members.  How  irrelevant  is  the 
rump,  the  penalty  box,  the  cluster  of  the 
static,  both  in  mobility  and-  voice,,  in  these 
24  seats  over  here, 

But  "I  haVe  the  feelfil^  that  the  retufri  6f 
an  overwhelming  majority  is'  uiitikely.  Too 
mafty  things^  create  anXifety  in  oiir  '■  people; 
prices  of  food  and  consumers'  products,  hous- 
ing and  .its  shortage,  eolldpSje  of- finatiGial' in- 


stitutions, labour  unrest,  to  name  four.  Those 
four  are  the  catalysts  that  exercise  our  people 
and  enervate  them,  and  those  are  the  things 
that,  each  in  his  own  way,  they  will  be 
thinking  about. 

I  have  noticed  during  this  session,  in  the 
light  of  the  climate  and  environment  that 
exists  in  this  province,  we  do  not  see  that 
same  attitude  on  the  other  side  that  seems  to 
want  to  exude  its  superiority  and  to  say  that 
because  we  are  running  things  and  God  is  in 
his  heaven  and  all's  right  with  the  world,  so 
long  as  we  have  a  Tory  government  in  ofl&ce. 
That  spirit  does  not  move  them  this  time. 

Now  the  Provincial  Secretary— and  I  come 
to  the  final  part  of  my  remarks— he  wanted  to 
talk  about  the  year  1943.  I  am  sorry  that 
that  very  bright  young  man,  a  very  nice 
young  man,  is  not  in  his  seat,  either  this  day 
or  last,  so  that  I  could  direct  some  comments 
to  him.  But  he  wanted,  you  will  recall  when 
he  spoke  how  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  reminded 
him  of  the  significance  of  the  growth  of  this 
province  since  the  year  1943.  And  to  the  end 
of  making  his  argument  effective  he  took 
certain  statistics  of  the  year  1943  and  he  com- 
pared them  with  statistics  in  the  year  1967. 
And  then  strangely  enough— I  was  not  here— 
he  summed  it  all  up  by  saying  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  his  old  alumnus,  his  school- 
day  chum,  saying  to  him:  Get  with  it,  Bob, 
get  up  to  date. 

See;  look  at  the  world  around  you,  he 
seemed  to  say,  and  observe  what  we  have 
done,  what  this  party  has  done  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  affairs  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

I  thought  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  was 
being  rather  conceited,  that  he  was  assuming 
a  great  deal,  but  who  am  I  to  suggest  to  him 
how  he  should  make  his  speech? 

If  he  wants  to  talk  about  the  year  1943,  let 
us  talk  about  it.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  docu- 
ment that  was  written  in  the  year  1943,  and 
I  am  going  to  read  from  the  document  iand 
we  will  see  how  well  the  Tory  party  has  done 
.in  the  last  24  years.  And  when  lam  finished, 
I  am  going  to  give  the  document  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  it  is  very  fitting  I  should 
give  it  to -him  as  will  become  apparent.  It 
will  become  appareijilt.why  it.  is  so  fitting  that 
he  should  be  the  recipient. 

This  is  the  Conservative  platform  of  1943, 
the  22  points  of  George.  Drew,  the  famous  22 
poiilts  of  the  election'  of  August  4,  1943. 
And  who  led:  the  ;  Llheral  P^rty?  Who  >vas 
then  the  Prime  Minister?  I  ask  the  young 
Minister  without 'Portfolio  fTom  Scarborough 
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North  (Mr.  Wells).  The  father  of  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  His  father  was  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  Party  at  that  time,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  until  August  4. 

So  I  am  going  to  give  this  document  to  him. 
We  will  look  at  it  and  see  how  well  this  party 
has  done  in  the  intervening  24  years.  When 
I  am  finished  I  am  going  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion about  what  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  do  with  it. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  task  of  examining 
it  in  the  light  of  24  years.  I  am,  rapidly  I 
promise  you,  going  to  go  over  the  first  plank 
in  the  platform,  because  I  could  talk  all  day 
about  it  and  I  will  not. 

I  am  reading  now,  this  is  the  first  plank 
in  the  platform. 

We  will  maintain  British  institutions  and 

strengthen  the  British  partnership  by  every 

means  within  the  constitutional  power  of 

the  government  of  Ontario. 

That  strengthening,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Downsview,  that  strengthening  of  British 
institutions,  that  is  Bill  99. 

You  notice  it  does  not  say  anything  about 
Canadian  institutions  in  there.  Nothing  about 
Canada.  That  strengthening  is  what  led  the 
first  citizen  of  the  province  to  come  in  here 
after  they  had  raised  the  new  flag  at  Ottawa, 
the  new  Canadian  flag,  that  led  him  in  here; 
they  had  taken  down  the  red  ensign,  he 
came  in  here  and  raised  the  red  ensign  again. 
That  is  the  strengthening  of  British  institu- 
tions. 

Look  at  the  flag  up  there.  Just  look  at  it. 
Canada's  new  flag  sandwiched  in  between 
the  emblem  of  another  nation. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  given  second  or  third 
place  up  there.  It  is  a  reset,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  given  first  place  in  the  life  of  this  nation, 
sandwiched  as  it  is  in  between  the  emblem  of 
another  land. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  another  thing  ought  to 
be  said,  another  thing  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
record.  I  heard  that  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Lesage  was— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Was  what? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

An  hon.  member:  Put  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  delighted  to  do  so. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  use  it. 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  hope  you  do.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Lesage  and  some  other  French  Canadians, 
leaders  of  French  Canadian  life  at  Ottawa 
were  suggesting— mark  this— they  were  sug- 
gesting that  the  bill  passed  by  the  Parhament 
of  Canada  to  celebrate  this  year  be  called  the 
Centennial  of  Confederation.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  province  showed  some  degree  of 
irritation  that  Mr.  Lesage  and  the  French 
Canadians  should  .remind  everyone  that  this 
year,  1967,  is  the  celebration  of  but  a  chapter 
in  the  life  of  Canada.  One  chapter.  And  the 
French  Canadians  properly  pointed  out,  and 
I  say  to  my  British  friends  over  there  to 
barken,  they  properly  pointed  out  that  Can- 
ada did  not  begin  in  1867.  I  called  up  Pro- 
fessor Creighton  to  ask  him  when  he  would 
say  it  began,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
tinuous settlement  or  from  the  arrival  of  the 
white  man  in  Canada,  from  which  time  there 
was  continuous  settlement.  He  said  to  take 
the  year  1608.  So  if  we  take  that  year,  then 
that  means  Canada  is  359  years  old  this  year. 
And  that  is  what  Mr.  Lesage  was  pointing  out 
to  the  people  in  Ottawa.  That  is  when  Can- 
ada began,  350  years  ago.  But,  of  course,  the 
people  who  would  support  a  plank  like  that 
in  the  platform  completely  overlook  the  multi- 
national character  of  this  country.  And  I  say 
to  the  Minister  of  Mines,  if  you  use  it  against 
me  at  least  have  the  courtesy  to  go  on  and 
say  that  "Sopha  when  he  stood  in  his  place 
in  the  Legislature  proclaimed  the  multi- 
national character  of  Canada." 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
This  is  a  democracy. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  French  and  English  but 
people  from  many  lands.  There  are  people 
from  40  different  ethnic  groups  in  my  own 
community. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Say  anything  you  like. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Those  are  the  observations  I 
want  to  make  and  I  hope  that  party  over 
there  will  go  to  the  people  on  that  plank. 
Now  number  two. 

We  will  at  all  times  work  in  effective  co- 
operation with  the  Dominion  government 
and  with  all  other  governing  bodies  in 
Canada  in  all  activities  which  will  assist 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  way  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion— 

This  of  course  is  not  relevant  to  our  times. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

—and  in  establishing  a  sound  basis  of  social 
security,  health  insurance  and  protection 
in  their  old  age  for  all  our  people. 
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Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Done. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  Done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  The  health  insurance.  I 
move  to  remark,  that  this  party,  having  writ- 
ten that  in  1943,  this  party  is  almost  as  bad  as 
the  federal  Liberals.   They  are  almost  as  bad. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis:  Not  that  bad. 

Several  hon.  members:  Done,  done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  are  almost  as  bad.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1966,  was  it?  That  one 
took  24  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  It  has  taken  40  years 
in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  well  of  course.    My  friend 
properly  points  out,  because  he  is  mindful  of 
the  history  on  such  things,  that  the  prospec- 
tive cooperation  with  the  federal  government 
in  health  insurance  was  botched  up  by  George 
Drew   in   1946   in   his   discussions   with   the 
federal  government.  Now  it  goes  on  to  say: 
At  the  same  time  we  will  insist  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario be  preserved  and   that  the   govern- 
ment of  Ontario  exercise  full  control  of  its 
own  provincial  affairs. 

I  do  not  recall  in  the  history  of  this  province 
—that  in  recent  history,  at  least  since  1943— 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  were  ever  in  danger  of  being 
violated  by  anyone.  But  one  does  observe,  and 
we  are  speaking  historically,  that  this  govern- 
ment in  the  last  24  years  has  on  successive 
occasions  invaded  the  field  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  has  taken  on 
responsibilities,  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
ought  to  be  mindful  of  this  if  he  wants  to 
save  money.  They  have  taken  on  the  responsi- 
bilities time  and  time  again,  that  are  not  the 
proper  jurisdiction  of  the  province.  And  faith- 
fully each  year  we  on  this  side  move  in  that 
connection  to  reduce  the  vote  for  emergency 
measures  to  the  sum  of  $1,  and  properly  point 
out  that  national  defence  and  the  care  of  our 
people  in  times  of  emergency  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  federal  government,  and  they 
ought  to  pay  the  costs  therefor. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:   Pretty  weak. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  very  weak  at  all. 

Mr.  Edwards:  You  are  going  both  ways 
now. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.    Sopha:    Let  us   go  to  number  three. 

The  farms,  the  factories,  the  mines,  the 
forests  and  personal  services  which  consti- 
tute the  five  major  groups  of  employment 
will  be  supported  by  appropriate  legislation 
in  their  efforts  to  increase  employment  at 
good  wages.  In  every  field  of  employment 
individual  initiative  will  be  encouraged  and 
hard  work  rewarded. 

Harken  to  this,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Bruce, 

I  want  you  to  grab  this  one: 

Hard  work  will  be  rewarded  by  reducing 
taxes  and  removing  bureaucratic  restric- 
tions. 

Now  if  there  were  an  intonation  at  the  end 
of  that  one,  it  would  have  to  be  "failed". 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  do  you  not  say  it? 

An  hon.  member:  Done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Now  that  is  a  promise 
made  to  the  people  of  Ontario  in  1943  and 
I  have  a  record  here  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation.  I  fear  that  I  have  lost  it.  In  1943 
the  record  discloses  that  the  per  capita  pay- 
ment of  tax  to  the  provincial  government  was 
something  like  $34.  In  1965  it  was  $287  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  $34  in  1943.  $287  in  1965. 
Or  in  other  words,  about  eight  times  as  much. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  If  you  had  been  over 
here  it  would  have  been  $440. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  say  to  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, and  I  did  not  want  to  say  this  the  other 
day  because  I  wanted  to  put  it  in  the  context 
of  these  remarks  when  we  talk  about  school 
taxes,  when  George  Drew  was  on  the  hustings 
asking  for  the  return  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  July,  1943,  throughout  this  province 
they  had  emblazoned  on  the  billboards  this 
slogan:  "Elect  Drew  and  cut  your  school 
taxes   in   two." 

Mr.  Edwards:  Have  you  any  more  old 
chestnuts? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  very  good  poetry.  A  feeble 
attempt  to  achieve  metric  rhyme  and  it  had 
pictures.  My  friend  from  north  Wellington 
reminds  me  that  they  had  pictures  and  the 
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clear  intent,  I  say,  to  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, through  you,  sir,  of  George  Drew  that 
if  you  elected  a  Conservative  government  then 
the  local  levy  for  education  would  be  cut 
in  half. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  What  about  the  $30 
a  month  in  Hepburn's  time? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Even  today,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  others  properly  point 
out,  they  are  still  not  paying  half  the  total 
cost  of  education  from  the  pubhc  treasury. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  The  hon.  member's 
leader  is  not  here.  Let  the  records  show 
that  he  is  not  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  assessing  this  i)arty 
in  the  hght  of  its  history  since  you  can  only 
know  a  party  like  an  individual,  by  knowing 
something  of  its  origin,  and  these  are  its 
origins.  The  last  three  words  of  that  plank 
of  August  4,  1943  are  so  laughable  that  they 
do  not  deserve  notice,  "and  removing  bureau- 
cratic restrictions". 

I  was  not  minded  to  find  out  how  many 
people  were  employed  in  the  civil  service 
in  1943,  and  it  really  does  not  matter,  but 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  will  tell  us  that  there 
are  well  in  excess  of  40,000  now  working 
and  I  do  not  think  that  includes  Hydro. 
Forty-  thousand  people  working  very  devot- 
edly, very  sincerely,  and  very  honestly  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  Of  course  this  word 
"bureaucratic"  has  always  been  a  loaded 
word  and  a  hate  word  of  the  Tories.  They 
use  it  in  a  very  special  sense  instead  of  its 
real  meaning,  that  it  refers  to  the  people 
who  work  for  government  and  that  is  all  it 
means.  "Bureaucratic"  to  them  means  some- 
thing oppressive,  something  dictatorial  and 
sinister. 

All  right,  let  us  go  on  to  the  fourth,  and 
this  one  is  for  the  rural  members,  my  rural 
colleagues.  I  inN-ite  my  friend  the  member 
for  Bruce  to  listen  to  this  one. 

Mr.  Edwards:  How  many  more  has  the 
member  got? 

Mr.   Sc^ha:  Twenty-two.    I  quote: 

Farming    will    be    organized    in    every 
county   under   conmiittees    of    outstanding 
farmers   who    will    be    given    authority   to 
plan    production    and    regulate    the    pro- 
cessing   and    distribution    of   their    output. 
Cheese  boards,  creameries,  milk  distribut- 
.  '  OES,    central    produce    markets    and    other 
I    marketings  orgEgiizations  will  be  under  the 
(.    supervision  of  outstanding  farmers  in  each 
3.4i<ie^o|,productiojU. -s.^  :£:^   ..-    .^,^; 


Several  hon.  members:  Done!  Done! 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  are  not  any  left,  75 
per  cent  of  them  have  left 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Now,  the  first  move- 
remember  the  date,  this  is  July  of  1943— 
the  first  move  to  establish  any  comprehen- 
sive system  of  marketing  boards  I  believe 
was  about  1961  when  we  had  the  first  legis- 
lation here.  That  took  18  years.  Of  course 
they  are  not  under  committees  of  outstanding 
farmers  at  all.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  in  many  cases  they  are  under 
committees  of  outstanding  Tories,  as  I  appre- 
hend   it. 

Now  number  five: 

Legislation  will  be  introduced  assuring 
the  workers  and  employers  of  this  prov- 
ince the  fairest  and  most  advanced  laws 
governing  labour  relations  following  an 
enquiry  to  be  undertaken  immediately  by 
a  committee  of  at  least  15  members  to  be 
known  as  the  Ontario  labour  relations 
committee  upon  which  there  will  be  equal 
representation  of  labour,  employers,  and 
the  general  public. 

Recognizing  at  the  outset  the  right  to 
proper  and  enforceable  legislation  regard- 
ing collective  bargaining,  this  committee 
will  be  asked  to  examine  the  laws  dealing 
with  labour  relations  in  other  countries 
and  draft  for  Ontario  an  Act  which  will 
cstabhsh  that  basis  of  justice,  cooperation 
and  responsibility  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  all  our 
people. 

Now  in  the  light  of  the  multiplicity  of 
observations  that  my  friend  the  member  for 
Downs  view  and  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  hearing  from  labour  leaders  of  this  prov- 
ince, one  gets  the  impression  that  whereas 
the  Tory  party  might  take  the  view  that  that 
has  been  carried  out,  certainly  there  is  a 
feeling  among  the  trade  unions,  I  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Bales),  that  today  in 
1967,  24  years  later,  the  statutes  of  the  prov- 
ince deahng  with  labour  relations  are  less 
than  satisfactory. 

But  as  for  the  appointment  of  a  labour 
relations  committee,  I  know  of  none  that 
Mr.  Drew  ever  appointed  to  look  into  it 
The  first  committee  that  was  appointed  was 
about  the  year  1956,  which  would  be  13 
years  after  the  election,  when  a  ^ect  com- 
mittee of  this  House  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  labour,  laws. 

An  hf»k,  number:  Tli^e.  standing  ^fUmntiitee 
did  not  meet  for  five  years.  W:^.:. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  right,  that  is  perfectly 
right.    Number  six: 

The  mining  industry  will  be  assisted  in 
every  way  possible  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  Minister  with  practical 
knowledge  of  mining. 

Now  that  was  never  done.  We  have  had 
Ministers  of  Mines  from  every  place  but 
mining  communities.  We  had  one  from  Ren- 
frew South,  we  have  had  them  from  Peter- 
borough and  we  have  had  them  temporarily 
from  Toronto,  and  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  temporarily  was  in  the  portfolio  at  one 
time.  He  is  about  the  only  exception- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Was  there  not  also  a  Sudbury 
man? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  Mr.  Gemmell,  Welland 
Gemmell  was  the  Minister  for  about  three 
years.  But  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
office— and  that  is  a  very  kindly  way  to  refer 
to  him,  the  incumbent  of  the  oflBce— could 
scarcely  be  said  to  come  from  a  mining  com- 
munity, and  he  has  been  there  several  years. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  a  diamond  miner. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed!  This  one  goes  on 
to  say: 

The  tax  burden  will  be  lightened  and 
there  will  be  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  tax  between  the  different  taxing 
bodies.   A  larger  share  of  the  taxes— 

And  remember— I  say  to  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  from  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr. 
Allan),  I  say  to  him— the  taxes  they  are  refer- 
ring to  are  the  mining  taxes— 

A  larger  share  of  the  taxes  will  go  to  the 
provincial  and  municipal  treasuries. 

Yes,  a  larger  share!  Well,  you  see  the  failure 
in  that,  when  successive  generations  of  people 
from  mining  communities  have  come  to  the 
doors  of  this  government  to  ask  for  equity 
and  justice,  to  plead  for  simple  justice.  As 
far  back  as  1943  George  Drew,  in  comman- 
deering the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  at  that  time,  a  generation  ago,  was 
promising  those  communities  that  they  would 
be  dealt  with  fairly  and  equitably.  It  has 
never  been  done.  We  await,  I  say  to  the 
former  Provincial  Treasurer,  sir,  we  await 
the  report  of  •  the  most  recent  committee 
that  the  Prime  Minister  appointed.  We  have 
waited  iii  antiG^)ation  to  see  how  close  the 
day  of  justice  is,  whe^i  there  will.be  a— 

Jlon^  Mr.;  s^^ai;drope;  Therq  is  equity  and 

justice' now!  %^,s^^\ri,  -,.  viji^ji^^^.^.--' 


Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  going  to  tarry  to  talk 
to  the  Minister  of  Mines,  because  I  must  say, 
after  eight  years'  observation  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  does  not  understand  the  problem,  he  does 
not  understand  it  and  he  cares  less.  He  has 
never  raised  his  voice  at  any  time.  I  suppose 
that  is  his  own  business,  he  will  have  to 
answer  in  the  best  way  he  can.  He  has  never 
raised  his  voice  for  justice  for  communities 
in  northern  Ontario,  the  very  people  who 
return  him  to  a  place  and  a  seat  in  this 
Legislature. 

No.  7:  Our  vast  forest  resources,  which 
under  proper  administration  are  capable  of 
creating  employment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  workers,  will  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  Ontario  forest 
resources  commission  which  will  operate 
under  long  term  policies  of  conservation, 
reforestation,   and  soil  control. 

Well  that  commission  was  just  never  formed. 
I  looked  into  the  genealogy  of  the  statutes 
to  see  if  Mr.  Drew  ever  carried  out  that 
promise,  that  plank  in  the  platform;  and  he 
never  did  and  no  such  commission  was 
formed.  But  you  will  note  in  1943,  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  this  part  of  it; 
"which  will  operate  under  long  term  policies 
of  conservation".  Even  at  that  early  time,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  there  was  concern 
about  conservation;  and  of  course  after  the 
60's,  after  we  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
1960's,  conservation  became  a  vital  matter. 
The  hon.  member  for  Simcoe  Centre  (Mr. 
Evans),  if  one  observes  his  activities  in  that 
committee  which  he  chaired,  one  saw  that 
that  select  committee  from  which  we  antici- 
pate a  report  at  some  time,  had  to  meet,  once 
they  got  their  teeth  into  the  problem,  they 
had  to  meet  day  after  day  continuously  in  an 
endeavour  to  encompass  and  study  the  vast 
problem  of  conservation  and  pollution  of  our 
waterways,  lakes  and  streams  in  this  prov- 
ince. It  was  not  until  the  1960's  that  the 
Tory  party  was  moved  to  take  some  overt 
action  in  this  area.  The  problem  has  scarcely 
been  touched  at  this  time. 

You  know  a  party,  sir,  by  its  history. 
When  at  the  opening  of  this  Legislature  two 
difiFerent  members  from  that  party  put 
resolutions  on  the  order  paper  about  pollu- 
tion; and  indeed  one  of  them  made  so  bold, 
the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling),  as 
to  put  a  bill— he  went  beyond  the  resolution 
stage  and  he  put  a  bill  on  the  order  paper, 
"which  is  a  step  beyond  the  mere  suggestion 
to  a  deaf  govemqaent,  but  it  decries  a  cei- 
itain  acti\dsm.  on  Ibis -part,- '   •  v^i  >-:a  i^^j 
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It  is  laughable!    No,  it  is  not.    It  would  be 

a  shame  to  laugh  at  the  eighth  plank. 

But  barken,  I  say  to  my  coUeagueSj  barken 

to  what  it  says. 

He  has  left  the  House;  I  was  going  to  invite 

the  young  "Duke  of  Kent  West"  there  to  say 

whether  this  one  is  done. 

No.  8:  An  Ontario  bousing  commission 
will  be  created  to  plan  a  great  housing  pro- 
gramme  throughout  the   whole   province— 

An  hon.  member:  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  is  July,  just  a  moment,  we 
will  put  for  posterity  the  exact  date  in  the 
record.    This  is  July  8,  1943. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Twenty-four  years;  how  long  does  it  take? 

Mr.  Sopha:  To  continue: 

An  Ontario  housing  conmiission  will  be 
created  to  plan  a  great  housing  programme 
throughout  the  whole  province. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  one-third  of  a  house 

a  day. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Who  was  this?  Who  was  it 
that  devised  this?  Was  this  Leo  the  lion? 
Was  this  the  father  of  Bob— Leo  Macaulay— 
who  thought  this  one  up  in  1943?  Because  in 
1960,  was  it  not  Bob  Macaulay  who  engineered 
the  idea  of  housing  by  headline? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh,  that  was  long  before 
Macaulay's  time.  That  was  Frost's  idea,  in 
1950. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  by  their  history  you  will 
know  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  great  housing 
programme  on  July  8,  1943.  The  same  day  I 
was  looking  at  this  the  headline  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  said:  Housing  Starts  in  Metro 
Down  59  per  cent  in  '66. 

An  hon.  member:  Shamel 

Mr.  Newman:  One-third  of  a  house  a  day. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Now  did  anybody  over 
there  say  "done"?  Then  I  have  got  them. 
The  record  will  disclose  that  there  was  a 
flagrant  silence.  The  Attorney  General  is  so 
embarrassed  that  he  is  poring  over  a  law 
lexicon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  '  '  , 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  No, 
I  am  reading  one  of  the  member's  speeches. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  trying  to  let  on  that  he 
does  not  know  those  people  that  sit  around 


him.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  has  given  the 
attitude  of  nonchalance,  that  he  is  discussing 
a  few  millions  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Coimell);  trying  to  let  on  that  they 
are  not  present.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  is  deep  in  the  afternoon  paper. 

And  we  are  still  waiting,  we  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  great  housing  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  The  member  had 
better  pay  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  member  is  not  hold- 
ing our  attention. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Then  the  ninth  one,  this  is  for 
the  Provincial  Treasurer: 

School  taxes  to  be  cut.  There  will  be  a 
sweeping  revision  of  our  whole  system  of 
real  estate  taxation  so  that  the  owning  and 
improvement  of  homes  and  farm  land, 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  our 
society,  will  not  be  discouraged  by  exces- 
sive taxation.  As  an  initial  step  in  that 
direction  the  provincial  government  will 
assume  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  school 
taxes  now  charged  against  real  estate.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  change  will  not  a£Fect  the  authority  of 
the  local  school  boards. 

Now  that  was  the  theme  of  the  one  half  of 
the  Bobbsey  twins,  the  Minister  from  Kent 
West,  in  London  over  the  weekend. 

Down  in  London,  what  was  he  saying?  No 
doubt  he  was  pounding  the  table  too  and  sing- 
ing in  high  C,  he  was  saying:  We  are  not 
going  to  take  away  the  local  autonomy  from 
school  boards,  education  should  be  a  local 
matter— when  everybody  in  the  country  knows 
that  education  is  run  by  The  Department  of 
Education;  everybody  knows  that  Eglinton 
Avenue  determines  the  nature  and  quality  of 
education  in  this  province.  They  set  the  stan- 
dards, the  textbooks  and  the  curricula. 

My  friend  the  teacher  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville  nods  in  agreement  because  he 
experiences  these  things.  But  it  is  good 
politics  for  the  boy  soprano  from  Kent  West 
to  be  talking  that  way  down  in  London. 

The  Provincial  Treasurer,  it  is  a  wonder  he 
did  not  leave  the  House  when  I  read  that 
about  the  50  per  cent,  going  to  take  over  50 
per  cent  of  school  taxes  now  being  charged 
against  real  estate!  That  is  what  it  says.  That 
was  the  basis  of  the  slogan:  "Vote  for  Drew, 
cut  your  taxes  in  two."    Right  there! 

Is  there  anybody  over  there  that  says, 
"done",  about  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  did  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day  say? 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Hon.  members  notice  that. 
Notice  the  intervention  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  That  is  an  attempt  to  disassociate 
himself  from  George  Drev/. 

Mr.  Edwards:  What  is  the  member's  selec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  does  not  want  to  be  con- 
nected with  Drew.  Well,  those  are  his 
ancestors,  he  will  have  to  stand  or  fall  by  his 
ancestors.   And  he  is  the  first. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  rather  a  harsh  view. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  dehghted  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  finally  arrived  from  the 
nether  regions  of  his  constituency,  because  I 
say  to  him  we  are  talking  about  1943,  which 
was  the  very  theme  of  his  speech  made  in 
the  Throne  Debate;  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  A  very  significant  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes!    To  continue: 

No.  10.  Our  educational  system  would 
be  completely  revised  so  that  every  child 
in  this  province  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
mental  capacity,  no  matter  where  they 
live  or  what  the  financial  circumstances  of 
their  parents  may  be. 

Now  that  one  makes  you  weep.   You  want  to 
break  down  in  tears  about  that  one. 

In  1943,  they  say  that  in  1943.  And  they 
did  not  start  to  build  universities  in  this  prov- 
ince until  after  1960.  The  year  1960,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  year  that  they  chartered  five 
of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  were  only  four  in 
the  province  when  we  took  power. 

Mr.  Singer;  Seven  years  later  there  were 
still  only  four.  • 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  live  in  Dryden,  or  Arm- 
strong or  Foleyet  or  Gogama  or  Moonbeam 
or  some  other  outer  reaches  of  this  province, 
you  know  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  equal 
opportunity  of  education.  You  know  it  is  not 
true. 

'  Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Let  us  have  some  facts, 
not  general  statements. 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  f rieiid  ftrom  Windsor- 
Walkerville  says  it  is  not  even  true  in  the 
cities  themselves. 

An  hon.  member:  In  his  heart  the  mem- 
ber knows  he  is  right. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  is  very  apt.  In  his 
heart  the  Provincial  Secretary  knows  but  I 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  been  in  Moonbeam 
or  Gogama  or  Foleyet  or  Sultan  or  Biscotasing 
or  Armstrong;  never  been  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  even  been  in  Sud- 
bury! 

Mr.  Singer:  Never  been  to  Biscotasing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No,  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Listen  to  12—1  mean  the  pain 
of  the  embarrassment  of  this— 

An  hon.  member:  Give  us  one  they  have 
kept. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  I  cannot;  not  one. 

No.  12.  Steps  will  be  taken  immediately 
to  prepare  plans  for  great  pubhc  under- 
takings which  will  create  employment— 

Now  where  are  they?  Where  are  they  in  24 
years?  I  would  like  to  have  someone  name 
one.  Where  are  they? 

Interjections  by  several  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Centennial  centre  of 
science  and  technology. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  the  Centennial  centre.  They 
must  mean  in  the  12-lane  Highway  401. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Don  jail?  The  Lon- 
don court  house. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Great  public  undertakings. 

An  hon.  member:  You  built  the  city  hall, 
did  you  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No  unemployment  now! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  go  on  to  the  next  one. 

No.  14.  Plans  will  be  made  for  land 
reclamation  throughout  the  province  so 
that  all  areas  which  can  be  brought  into 
production  will  be  fully  developed.  These 
plans  will  be  drafted  immediately,  but  the 
actual  development  of  most  of  the  areas 
will  be  deferred. 

They  are  still  deferred.  , ,    .        ,  , 

Mr.  Whicher:  Say  that  again. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  it  must  have  been  a  poet 
that  wrote  the  rest  of  it.   He  said: 

This  will  open  wide  opportunities  for 
immediate  employment  when  the  war  is 
over,  and  will  ofFer  to  veterans  and  their 
famihes  the  chance  to  settle  in  organized 
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groups    in    areas    where    their    economic 
security  can  be  assured. 

Well  they  must  have  very  conveniently  for- 
gotten that  one  immediately,  because  we 
never  heard  of  any  great  grandiose  plans  for 
land  reclamation.  Perhaps  some  of  my  friends 
will  tell  me  whether  the  Luther  marsh  still 
exists. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (WeUington  South):  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  still  in  the  same  state,  I 
suppose,  as  it  was  a  generation  ago. 

Now  No.  15,  and  this  is  thinking,  your 
heart  will  have  to  warm  to  this: 

Taxation  will  be  reduced  and  efficiency 
of  government  increased  by  the  elimination 
of  all  provincial  departments  and  services 
which  duplicate  those  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Well  I  made  some  observations  about  the 
ehmination  of  some  departments.  It  would 
not  tear  at  my  heartstrings  a  bit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  see  the  Minister  of  Tourism  and  Informa- 
tion (Mr.  Auld)  go;  no  it  would  not  tear  at 
my  heartstrings. 

Mr.  Bryden:  How  would  they  manage  the 
news  if  he  went? 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  man  from  Kent  West  is 
the  boy  soprano,  this  is  the  boy  contralto,  and 
his  voice  could  be  stilled  and  the  afiFairs  of 
that  department  could  be  taken  over— part  by 
Economics  and  Development,  part  by  Lands 
and  Forests,  perhaps  part  by  Municipal  Af- 
fairs, with  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  you  know 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  instead  of  consolidating  government  and 
retrenching,  it  has  expanded.  So  whereas 
Drew  might  have  had  something  like  13  or 
14  Ministers  when  he  took  over  in  1943,  now 
we  have  22  of  them  occupying  the  Treasury 
benches. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  an  expanding 
province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes. 

Hon.    Mr.    MacNaughton:    Rapid:  expan- 


An  hon.  member:  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  No."  16.    I  have  to  admit 
.yvfi  havQ  reached  the  first  one  that  th^y  have 
done.    The  first  one.  We  had  to  get  to  16. 
■   •      An  iefficient  and  permanent  civil  service 
l:/'i.^5ist^m  wilt  beiput  iato^-eflFeot^  £-,;„r;.;.L:i 


The  fact  that  it  is  efficient  and  permanent 
does  no  credit  to  anybody  over  there,  it  just 
happens  that  good  men  come  to  the  public 
service. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  What  attracts 
them,  I  wonder? 

Mr.  Sopha:  No  particular  credit  can  be 
claimed.  Now  my  friend  from  Downsview 
will   appreciate   No.    17. 

All  legislation  will  be  repealed  which 
denies  any  individual  the  right  to  defend 
his  person  and  property  before  the  coiui;s. 

In  the  light  of  the  state  of  the  expropriation 
statutes  of  this  province  that  is  a  mockery. 
That  is  a  mockery  of  justice.  Bill  99,  over 
which  we  fought  so  hard  in  this  Legislature 
makes  a  mockery  of  that  and  I  think,  honest 
to  goodness  Mr.  Speaker,  that  George  Drew 
was  all  right  when  compared  to  these  people. 
These  people  are  deviationists.  They  are 
some  form  of  Trotskyists  that  have  deviated 
from  the  guiding  hand  of  their  first  prophet. 
When  you  think  of  their  record  in  the  light 
of  the  expression  of  principle  of  George 
Drew   in    1943. 

Number  18  dealt  with  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  mothers'  allowances  and  old  age 
pensions.  Now  No.  19  for  my  rural  friends. 
Adequate   supplies   at  reasonable  prices 

of  fuel,   milk   and   other   basic   necessities 

will   be   assured   by  effective   organization 

and   administrative   control. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron  Bruce):  They  have 

not  achieved  that.  .    .  ♦ 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  my  hon.  friend  from 
Huron-Bruce  says  quite  properly  and  he  is 
supported  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce, 
that  tliis  one  is  a  far  cry  from  being  achieved. 

But  I  am  going  to  leave  off,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  going 
to  do  with  that  document.  I  am  going  to 
hand  that  document  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  I  am  going  to  say:  "Sir, 
there  is  magic  wrapped  up  in  this.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  rewrite  a  few  words  in  this 
and  take  the  date  July  8,  1943  off  it  and 
put  the  date  May  30,  1967  and  with  just 
a  couple  of  minor  changes,  that  can  be  your 
election  platfonii: 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  thought  that  was  where  he 
"got  it.  You  knoW  'I  was  wondering  -where 
he    got-  it.     -"'V-v    :;Oil    .:.'    v.    ?■•;':    -.-:v:-;,.-:W 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  can  be  his  election 
platfoftn.  He  4^d  ti6t  bother  himself  about 
writing  it.    That  is  the.-^dictm^nt,.  the  fadt 
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that  I  could  stand  here  having  read  the 
major  portion  6f  that  and  make  that  state- 
ment.    '  ; 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  That  is  Liberal  logic, 
the  Tories'  programme  of  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No,  not  the  Tory  programme 
of  20  years  ago.  The  reference  in  that  pro- 
gramme to  the  problems  that  are  still  with 
us,  after  a;  generation  of  experience  with 
that   party. 

I  come  to  the  end  where  I  merely  say 
quietly  to  my  friends  over  there  that  come 
the  election  campaign,  and  I  am  one  who 
looks  forward  to  it,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
meet  you  on  the  hustings  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  province.  We  are 
not  going  to  in  any  way  exhibit  any  trepi- 
dation about  such  a  confrontation.  We  are 
merely  going  to  talk  to  the  people  of  this 
province  in  the  light  of  the  things  left  un- 
done. To  my  mind  Mr.  Speaker,  come  the 
fitting  words  of  the  Anglican  confessional, 
if  we  are  talking  about  prayers.  That  would 
be  a  better  prayer.  That  would  be  a  better 
one.  We  have  done  those  we  ought  not  to 
have  done  and  we  have  left  undone  those 
things  we  ought  to  have  done  and  there  is 
no  health  in  us.  Is  there  an  indictment  that 
could  fit  that  government  more  fittingly? 

Then  in  the  same  prayer  of  course  there 
is  some  reference,  I  forget  the  context,  to 
miserable  offenders.  That  is  this  group. 
That  is  them.  That  is  the  attitude  we  are 
going  to  take  and  in  essence  as  we  point  to 
those  problems  that  were  with  us  a  genera- 
tion ago,  we  say  they  are  still  with  us.  We 
can  say  that  honestly  to  the  people.  In 
essence,  we  will  sum  up  by  saying,  have  you 
had  enough?  And  whenever  the  voting  day 
comes  I  am  one  of  those  that  is  persuaded 
that  the  sensible  intelligent  people  of  this 
province  are  going  to  say,  yes,  finally,  after 
24  years  we  have  had  enough  and  the  rascals 
will  be  turfed  out. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  Budget 
Debate,  I  would  first  of  all  like  to  inform 
the  hon.  members  present  that  the  humble 
words  I  have  to  say  will  not  be  nearly  as 
entertaining  as  the  previous  speaker's  were. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  I  hope  more 
sepsible  though. 

.'Hon;  T.L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): More  truth  in  them.  J  ' 

Mr.   R.   M.   Whicher   (BruciB):    Read   your 

own  words..  ; 


Mr.  Walker:  First  of  all,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  will  not 
agree  with  this  next  statement,  I  would  first 
of  all  like  to  offer  sincere  congratulations  to 
our  Provincial  Treasurer  on  his  very  fine 
Budget  presentation. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
obvious  that  he  will  do  a  very  adequate  job 
in  his  new  portfolio,  even  as  he  did  through- 
out his  years  as  Minister  of  Highways. 

The  Budget  which  he  presented  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  very  rapidly 
developing  province  and  will  supply  the 
financial  foundation  for  the  people's  pro- 
gramme as  outlined  in  the  Throne  Speech. 
As   one  Metro  editorial  commented: 

The  Budget  puts  muscle  in  the  people's 

programme     especially    in    the    fields    of 

health,   education,   and  welfare. 

This  year  we  are  faced  with  Ontario's  largest 
Budget  in  history.  Our  1967  Budget  might 
well  be  described  as  a  sign  of  the  times  which 
is  evident  at  all  levels  of  government  as 
increasing  prosperity  brings  increasing 
responsibilities  to  provide  the  many  and  var- 
ied services  which  our  people  require. 

This  year  half  of  every  dollar  spent  will  go 
for  education  and  training  programmes.  As 
the  Budget  outlined,  there  is  a  35  per  cent 
increase  in  education  spending.  This  major 
Budget  expenditure  clearly  indicates  the 
government's  awareness  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field  and  their  determination 
to  provide  the  best  possible  educational  facil- 
ities for  the  thousands  of  students  through- 
out our  province. 

There  will  be  increased  grants  to  various 
departments  of  municipal  government.  These 
grants  will  provide  some  assistance  in  holding 
the  tax  line,  although  the  ever-increasing 
costs  will  still  leave  our  municipalities  and 
school  boards  hard-pressed  to  finance  their 
urgent  responsibilities. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  during  the  Throne 
Debate  on  the  financial  problems  of  our 
municipalities  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  repe- 
titious, but  there  remains  a  real  need  for 
revision  in  our  tax  structure  at  the  municipal 
level. 

During  this  session,  as  we  proceed  through 
the  departmental  estimates  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  deal  at  length  with  the  vari- 
ous items  outlined  in  the  Budget  and  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  reference  to  one 
particular  department  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested, and  that  is  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  and  the  big  problem  which  they 
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continue  to  face  in  their  battle  against  water 
pollution.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
OWRC  had  been  granted  a  substantial 
increase  in  their  budget,  actually  more  than 
double,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  could  use 
considerably  more  in  the  battle  they  are 
waging  against  pollution  in  our  province. 
I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  Ontario 
has  been  richly  blessed  with  natural  resources. 
In  the  examination  of  our  storehouse  of 
natural  resources  we  must,  next  to  people, 
place  water  as  our  greatest  asset  because 
without  it  life  is  impossible.  No  single  factor 
has  a  greater  influence  on  human  beings  than 
water.  It  has  been  a  decisive  factor  through- 
out the  history  of  human  civilization  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  in  the  future  to  an  even 
wider  extent.  And  if  we  despoil  it  by  pollu- 
tion, it  becomes  almost  useless. 

Here  in  our  province  we  are  blessed  with 
immense  water  resources.  Lake  Superior  is 
the  greatest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  entire 
world.  There  are  large  quantities  of  water  in 
the  north,  and  major  rivers  and  smaller  lakes 
are  scattered  all  across  our  province.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  sometimes  we  are  lulled 
into  the  position  of  disregarding  any  thought 
of  water  shortage.  We  turn  the  tap  and  we 
obtain  as  much  as  we  need  at  a  ridiculously 
low  cost.  We  have  vast  bank  deposits  of 
water  resources. 

Today's  problems  with  water  resources  can 
be  divided  generally  into  two  categories, 
quantity  and  quality.  Our  use  of  water  is 
increasing  rapidly.  It  is  of  little  value  if  it  is 
not  available  where  needed.  Uneven  distri- 
bution creates  many  problems  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  no  doubt  will  have  to 
continue  to  build  long  pipe  lines,  as  is  now 
being  done  between  Lake  Huron  and  London, 
and  pump  the  water  inland. 

In  the  midst  of  what  appears  to  be  plenty, 
we  are  in  need.  This  is  indicated  clearly  in 
the  fact  that  the  flow  of  water  past  this  prov- 
ince through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  little 
more  than  one  day  is  suflBcient  to  supply  every 
municipality  in  the  province  for  an  entire 
year.  Distribution  is  a  major  problem.  Pipe 
lines  and  other  measures  can  be  used,  but  the 
costs  will  be  high. 

From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  water  pol- 
lution is  now  one  of  the  very  challenging 
problems  in  this  country.  We  live  in  an  era 
of  great  Significance,  an  era  of  great  chal- 
lenge. Science  and  technology  have  made 
phenomenal  advances.  There  has  been  a 
steady,  r^pid  growth  in  population  and  most 
of  this  is  concentrated  in  urban  areas. 


Industrial  expansion  has  been  greater  than 
at  any  time  in  our  history.  These  changes 
have  done  much  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living  and  we  cannot  expect  such  changes 
without  diflBculty.  Urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization have  brought  a  concentration  of 
pollutants  into  the  water,  and  also  into  the 
air. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  part  of  our  natural 
resources  field  has  in  recent  years  been  under 
such  critical  review  as  that  of  water  pol- 
lution and  air  pollution.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  now  greater  concern  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

The  questions  with  which  we  must  con- 
cern ourselves  is  do  we  have  enough  clean 
water  to  satisfy  our  needs;  can  that  water 
be  protected  against  these  many  pollutants 
now  and  in  the  future  and  be  available  for 
all  general  use? 

The  major  emphasis  of  our  water  resources 
management  must  be  placed  on  pollution  con- 
trol. We  cannot  expect  that  urban  centres 
will  cease  to  grow  or  that  industry  will  not 
expand.  This  again  is  the  challenge  of 
change.  We  must  under  these  circumstances 
gain  control  of  pollutants  of  all  kinds. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  recently  that  one 
of  Ontario's  better  known  conservation 
experts  estimated  that  pollution  costs  us 
$1,175  billion  each  year.  This  figure  includes 
the  cost  of  sewage  treatment  plants,  research 
government  spending  and  other  factors  such 
as  the  cleaning  of  exteriors  of  large  buildings. 

This  conservation  expert  suggested  a 
federal-provincial  conference  should  be  called 
to  settle  jurisdictional  questions.  One  overall 
authority  should  be  established  to  lead  the 
fight,  and  in  this  latter  suggestion  I  found  it 
interesting  that  he  received  the  support  of 
the  federal  Cabinet  Minister  who  is  charged 
with  the  pollution  problem. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  pollution  con- 
trol job  which  is  being  done  by  our  Ontario 
water  resources  commission.  Notable  advances 
are  being  made.  Strong  pressure  has  been 
appHed  on  municipalities,  industry  and  the 
individual. 

One  of  the  leading  oflBcials  of  the  OWRC 
recently  was  quoted  as  saying  that  legal  pro- 
cedures to  deal  with  water  pollution  by  in- 
dustry must  be  simplified.  Our  problem  in 
enforcement  deals  with  the  law  rather  than 
the  technical  side.  Technically,  he  said,  it  is 
easy  to  pick  out  polluters;  but  we  find  that 
when  we  get  into  court  this  is  the  greatest 
way  to  spin  our  wheels.  He  said,  the  OWRC 
had  to  work  for  the  next  six  months  in  some 
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cases    untangling    legal    knots    arising    from 
pollution  cases. 

One  thing  is  certain,  in  meeting  a  situation 
of  this  kind  there  must  be  public  support  and 
acceptance  of  any  programme  for  water  re- 
sources management  within  the  municipality. 
This  is  essential,  because  the  costs  will  seem 
high,  and  especially  so  when  there  are  so 
many  other  projects  in  competition  for  the 
tax  dollar. 

Pollution  control  may  be  likened  to  a  tread- 
mill; we  have  to  run  just  to  keep  up,  there  is 
no  place  for  apathy  or  indiflPerence.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  promote  enthusiasm 
from  persons  in  all  walks  of  life  in  an  all-out 
attack  on  this  problem. 

Legislation  and  administration  cannot  do 
the  job  alone.  Industry  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility, both  to  ensure  that  its  water  needs  in 
the  future  can  be  satisfied  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  water  quality  can  be  protected. 

We  in  government  must  ensure  that  vigor- 
ous administrative  measures  be  taken  to  bring 
about  the  punctual  execution  of  a  policy  that 
none  of  our  rivers  and  streams  of  the  prov- 
ince shall  receive  untreated  industrial  waste. 
We  must  provide  our  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  with  law  enforcement  regulations 
under  wihch  they  can  have  a  clearer  legal 
pathway  toward  enforcing  pollution  by-laws 
when  the  need  arises.  But  above  all,  we  in 
government  must  brook  no  delay  or  obstacle 
in  overcoming  this  pollution  menace. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  turn  to 
another  matter  which  I  suppose  is  mainly  of 
interest  to  the  people  in  my  riding;  but  also, 
I  think,  of  general  interest  across  the  prov- 
ince. 

The  great  riding  of  Oshawa  continues  to 
grow  and  expand  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The 
city  of  Oshawa,  which  in  the  next  provincial 
election  will  become  Oshawa  riding,  reports 
another  substantial  increase  in  population  and 
now  has  a  population  in  excess  of  77,000. 
Since  the  last  provincial  election  this  city  has 
increased  its  population  by  at  least  12,000. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  population  of 
Oshawa  has  increased  from  28,000  to  77,000, 
approximately  175  per  cent. 

With  the  rapid  rate  of  population  increase 
in  the  present  Oshawa  riding,  which  starts  at 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  Metro,  we  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  rapid  urbanization.  This 
entire  area,  the  easterly  terminus  of  the  golden 
horseshoe,  is  confronted  with  what  might  be 
referred  to  as  "growing  pains".  Within  a  short 
20-mile  stretch  immediately  east  of  Metro 
there  are  seven  different  municipalities,  each 


of  which  is  attempting  to  provide  the  many 
diflFerent  services  which  are  required  for  the 
taxpayers  in  their  various  areas. 

Much  is  said  these  days  about  improve- 
ments that  might  be  made  to  govern  our 
municipalities  more  economically  and  more 
eflBciently.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  dupli- 
cation of  administration,  municipal  services 
and  maintenance  equipment  in  the  short  20- 
mile  span  of  my  own  Oshawa  riding  to  realize 
that  greater  efficiency  and  a  higher  level  of 
service  could  be  given  to  the  ratepayer  under 
a  system  whereby  these  expensive  services  and 
costly  equipment  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage  under  one  type  of  administration. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  stage  where  in  our  oviti  best  interests 
larger  municipal  units  of  government  must  be 
adopted. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  inequalities 
in  the  administration  of  the  existing  tax  base 
of  our  various  municipalities  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  improve  standards  and  prac- 
tices in  municipal  assessment.  This  matter  of 
municipal  finances  must  be  recognized  as  a 
most  important  factor  in  any  consideration  of 
new  government  structure. 

We  have  been  waiting,  sometimes  impa- 
tiently I  suggest,  for  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
committee  on  taxation.  I  have  spoken  pre- 
viously on  these  problems  and  I  am  rather 
looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  presentation 
of  this  taxation  report,  which  is  expected  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  municipal  finance  as 
well  as  the  broad  question  of  taxation  policy. 

In  the  riding  which  I  represent  there  is 
urgent  need  for  an  overall  regional  govern- 
ment study.  In  this  highly  industrialized  area 
it  is  obvious  that  the  present  rapid  growth  and 
development  cannot  continue  to  fit  neatly  into 
the  framework  of  the  present  municipal  boun- 
daries. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  our  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  is  willing  to  cooperate  with 
municipalities  in  conducting  regional  studies 
when  requested.  Last  year  the  county  coun- 
cil contacted  the  city  of  Oshawa  seeking  co- 
operation towards  instituting  such  a  study. 
The  city  readily  agreed,  but  unfortunately  the 
county  of  Ontario  has  taken  no  action  to  date. 
Today  we  find  two  of  the  smaller  municipah- 
ties  making  plans  for  amalgamation  covering 
all  the  land  immediately  on  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  great  city  of  Oshawa. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  small  municipalities 
cannot  be  blamed  for  their  desire  to  broaden 
their  economic  base  and  possibly  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  requiited  services.    But  on 
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the  other:  hand,  it  is  generally  recognized  at 
the  municipal  government  level  that  piece- 
meal amalgamation  is  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient that  may  only  serve  to  complicate 
future  problems. 

The  city  of  Oshawa  may  find  itself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  oppose  this  amalgama- 
tion proposal  because  of  their  own  need  for 
future  expansion.  The  present  situation  will 
no  doubt  engender  some  hard  feelings  and 
entail  considerable  expense  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  problems  will  become  more 
difficult  as  the  discussion  continues.  The  cost 
of  the  three  consultant  studies  in  support  or 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amalgamation 
issue  would  have  covered  the  municipality's 
share  of  a  regional  government  study,  which 
after  all  should  be  the  end  result. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  all 
elected  officials  concerned  are  on  record  that 
regional  government  will  become  a  must 
within  the  next  few  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
present  situation  which  is  developing  may 
tend  to  delay  rather  than  advance  this  regional 
study. 

I  have  suggested  to  this  House  on  previous 
occasions  that  government  should  take  a 
more  determined  attitude  in  the  direction  of 
the  regional  government  studies  programme. 
Such  a  more  determined  attitude,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  might  mean  stepping  on  the  toes 
of  some  municipal  officials.  But  in  the  overall 
interests  of  many  thousands  of  taxpayers  who 
are  concerned,  I  submit  we  are  reaching  the 
point  where  we  should  be  offering  more  than 
permissive  cooperation. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting government  should  override  munici- 
palities and  establish  regional  governments  in 
various  areas,  but  I  do  feel  there  is  cause  for 
concern  in  some  of  our  rapidly  developing 
areas,  and  a  need  for  leadership  in  bringing 
municipalities  together  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  discuss  and  plan  effectively  for  the  future 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter  our  Centennial 
year  we  in  this  House,  indeed  all  citizens  of 
this  great  province  of  Ontario,  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  stature  of  our  province  among 
the  provinces  of  this  Canada  of  ours.  Some- 
times as  we  listen  to  the  doom  and  gloom 
speeches  by  our  friends  to  the  right,  some  of 
us  are  prone  to  leave  unsung  the  tremendous 
heights  which  this  province  has  reached. 

In  the  more  than  two  decades  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  we  in  Ontario 
have  enjoyed  a  period  of  dramatic  expansion 
^nd  vitality.  This  has  been  a  period  in  which 
Ontario  has  played  a  major  role  in  Canada's 
-economic    growth.     We    have    seen    striking 


changes  in  the  social  and  economic  activities 
which  occupy  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  These 
have  been  exciting  years.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  the  greatest  20  years  of 
growth  and  development  this  province  has 
ever  known. 

Sometimes  when  I  hear  that  old  refrain 
regarding  the  tired  old  Tories,  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  fantastic  heights  we  might  have 
reached  during  these  years  if  only  we  had 
not  been  so  tired. 

Today  our  industries  produce  40  per  cent 
of  Canada's  net  value  of  commodities.  The 
personal  income  of  our  people  is  40  per  cent 
of  that  of  the  Canadian  people  as  a  whole. 
Over  the  last  20  years  the  personal  income 
of  Ontario  residents  has  been  well  above  the 
average  for  Canada.  The  figures  for  1964 
show  our  average  personal  income  in  Ontario 
to  be  17  per  cent  higher  than  the  Canadian 
average,  and  higher  than  in  any  other 
province. 

Ontario  is  the  mirror  of  Canada's  economic 
prosperity.  We  continue  to  outpace  the  rest 
of  the  provinces.  Our  strength  is  firmly 
rooted  in  a  base  of  development  and  diversity. 

In  1966  Ontario's  economic  growth  was 
very  impressive.  It  rose  nine  per  cent  over 
1965  levels.  Manufacturing  shipments  ex- 
ceeded $19.2  billion,  an  eight  per  cent  gain 
over  1965.  New  capital  investment  was  more 
than  $5  billion,  up  16.4  per  cent,  while  retail 
sales  grew  to  $8.5  billion,  six  per  cent  over 
1965. 

In  terms  of  diversity,  Ontario  claims  more 
than  one-half  of  the  national  manufacturing 
output,  including  the  bulk  of  steel  and  auto 
production  and  about  one-third  of  power  and 
construction.  Ontario  accounts  for  more  than 
one-third  of  our  country's  population  and 
two-fifths  of  the  gross  national  product. 

As  the  Ontario  economy  continues  to  ex- 
pand our  gross  provincial  product  has  risen 
to  a  new  high  of  nearly  $23  billion. 

Manufacturing  is  the  key  to  our  provincial 
economy.  It  makes  up  the  vast  majority, 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  output  from 
all  Ontario  industries.  Construction  accounts 
for  another  15  per  cent.  During  1966  our 
Ontario  employment  picture  remained  at  a 
high  level,  even  though  the  labour  force  grew 
by  approximately  four  per  cent. 

Education  is  another  major  area  of  expan- 
sion. During  the  last  20  years  more  than  $1 
billion  has  been  spent  in  capital  expenditures 
for  schools.  In  1946  one  out  of  ievery  six 
persons  in  Ontario  was  a  student  in  school. 
Today  the  average  is  better  than  one  in  four. 
University  enrolment  has  tripled  in  the  last 
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10  years  and  in  1967  we  will  be  faced  with 
capital  outlay  by  provincially  assisted  uni- 
versities, plus  operating  expenses,  of  well 
over  $300  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  fantastic  costs  com- 
pared even  to  10  short  years  ago.  When  you 
consider  the  indisputable  facts  which  I  have 
just  outlined,  facts  which  are  readily  avail- 
able, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  words  used 
by  Opposition  leaders  in  this  House;  ridicu- 
Jous  statements  such  as  the  "rot  of  govern- 
ment responsibilities";  "government's  refusal 
to  face  up  to  its  obligations";  "fumbling  ad- 
ministration." 

I  realize  the  job  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
oppose,  but  to  those  otherwise  reasonable  men 
faced  with  the  task,  it  must  be  a  thankless 
job  in  the  light  of  the  undeniable  facts  of  the 
tremendous  growth  and  development  of  this 
great  province,  which  is  indeed  the  province 
of  opportunity. 

No  one  in  this  assembly  can  challenge  my 
assertion  that  a  vigorous  and  expanding 
economy  is  the  key  factor  in  social  and  cul- 
tural development.  In  his  timely  and  signi- 
ficant speech  to  this  assembly  during  the 
debate  of  the  amendments  to  the  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  our  Prime 
Minister  outlined  for  us  the  government's 
coordinated  programme  for  the  future  devel- 
opment and  expansion  of  Ontario  as  we  move 
into   our  second  century. 

One  of  the  vital  ingredients  in  this  pro- 
gramme is  the  maintenance  within  this  prov- 
ince of  a  healthy  climate  for  business  and 
capital  investment,  both  Canadian  and  foreign. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  part  of  my 
leader's  speech.  Consider  the  importance  of 
these  words: 

We  are  seeking,  through  agencies  such 
as  the  Ontario  development  corporation,  or 
activities  such  as  the  trade  and  industry 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development,  or  if  you  like  by  devel- 
oping policy  in  The  Department  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs,  to  establish  a 
refreshing  climate  in  which  business  and 
capital  investment  may  be  encouraged  in  all 
parts  of  the  province. 

In  this  area  as  in  so  many  others,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  able  government  of  Ontario  is 
providing  leadership  not  only  to  our  province 
but  to  the  entire  nation.  Each  of  us  is 
extremely  conscious  of  the  confusion  which 
exists  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Party,  both 
federal  and  provincial,  on  this  issue  of  capital 
investment. 

Not  too  long  agp  a  federal  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter,   with .  ^    \yQrld-wide    r«pytatioa    as    an 


economic  nationalist,  resigned  from  the  fed- 
eral Cabinet.  He  apparently  could  find  no 
role  for  himself  as  a  private  member  of  the 
government  party  in  Ottawa.  Indeed  he 
toured  the  country  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  sell  his  narrow,  nationalistic  approach  in 
general  and  the  Liberal  Party  in  particular. 
Now,  inexplicably,  he  has  rejoined  the 
Cabinet.  He  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  committee  of  Ministers  who  were  to  study 
the  whole  field  of  foreign  investment  in 
Canada  and  to  prepare  a  white  paper  on  the 
subject. 

Should  we  not  shiver  at  the  thought  of 
what  this  might  mean?  One  national  news- 
paper pointed  out  in  an  editorial: 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  for 
Walter  Gordon's  appointment  as  head  of  a 
Cabinet  committee  to  study  and  advise  on 
foreign    ownership    of    Canadian    industry. 

The  paper  added: 

It  is  as  if  the  country's  hangman,  John 
Ellis,  had  been  named  to  head  an  enquiry 
on  capital  punishment. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in 
Ottawa  another  Cabinet  Minister  was  travel- 
ling through  the  United  States  in  an  attempt 
to  reassure  our  American  neighbours  of  our 
desire  for  closer  business  relations  with  them 
and  of  the  continuing  need  for  their  invest- 
ment capital. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against  the 
flow  of  United  States  capital  into  this  country 
is  that  it  is  a  threat  to  our  sovereignty.  But 
how  can  one  logically  argue  about  the  loss  of 
our  sovereignty  as  a  result  of  an  influx  of 
American  capital  when  the  defence  of  this 
continent  is  fully  integrated  with  that  of  the 
United  States  and  while  our  security  is  very 
largely  dependent  on  American  equipment 
and  manpower?  How  can  one  reconcile  a 
policy  of  nationalism  while  we  have  the  auto 
pact  agreement?  Or  with  the  need  for  a 
continental  approach  to  the  movement  and 
marketing  of  such  resources  as  oil  and  natural 
gas? 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of  our 
people  see  no  peril  whatsoever  to  their 
country  if  we  follow  the  economic  inter- 
nationalism outlined  by  our  Prime  Minister 
during  the  Throne  Debate  and  elsewhere. 

Many  Canadians  recognize  that  the  con- 
cept of  the  nation  state  is  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  living  which 
depends  increasingly  upon  international 
e^Qchange  i^,  matters  of  defence*  education^ 
science  and  techpoiogy.  ^v^  ,,    /^  i  ^v^i- ,  ■ 
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Exemplified  in  the  programme  for  people 
as  outlined  in  the  Throne  Speech  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Budget  presented  by  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  is  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  which  an  expanding  economy 
must  play  in  our  future  welfare. 

Our  government  is  oflFering  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  an  updated  version  of  the  philosophy 
for  the  future  that  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
offered  to  his  people  nearly  100  years  ago. 
This  philosophy  covers  a  long  range  pro- 
gramme for  development,  embracing  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  In  it  the  requirements 
for  capital  investment,  housing,  social  serv- 
ices, education  and  research  are  being  effec- 
tively coordinated  to  assure  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Ontario. 

Our  Opposition  today,  as  in  1867,  is  unable 
to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  this  concept.  It 
is  understandable  that  they  must  grasp  every 
straw.  They  must  cry  out  about  this,  they 
must  cry  out  about  that,  but  they  have 
failed  dismally  to  challenge  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  our  government's  programme  for 
the  people,  a  programme  which  will  pro- 
vide even  greater  opportunity  for  our  people 
in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 

14  by  Mr.  Trotter. 

Resolution  :  That  this  government  should 
enact  legislation  that  is  in  effect  a  "Bill 
X){  Rights"  for  tenants,  wherein  tenants 
are  protected  against  harsh  and  excessive 
terms  in  rental  contracts. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Trotter  (Parkdale):  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South), 
resolution  No.  14  standing  in  my  name. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 

15  by  Mr.  A.  F.     Lawrence. 

Resolution:  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  the  practice,  by  owners  of 
multiple-type  dwellings,  or  requiring  a 
large  deposit  or  prepayment  of  rent  from 
tenants  is  unjust,  and  that,  if  continued, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  inter- 
position of  an  independent  supervisory 
or  licensing  third  party  to  act  as  trustee 
to  regulate  and  hold  such  deposits,  so 
that  a  speedy  and  just  procedure  can  be 
evolved  whereby  tenants  will  be  able  to 
recover  such  deposits  with  interest  at  the 
current  bank  rate,  at  the  termination   of 


their  tenancy,  less  the  cost  of  any  actual 
damage  caused  by  them  during  such  ten- 
ancy. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  I  move, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka), 
resolution  No.  15  standing  in  my  name. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
17,  by  Mr.  Renwick. 

Resolution:  That  this  government  should 
introduce  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
tenants  of  self-contained  units  in  multiple- 
dwelling  accommodation  and  single-family 
dwellings,  to  include:  1.  Abolishing  secur- 
ity deposits.  2.  Establishing  of  a  rental 
and  tenancy  review  board.  3.  Enacting  a 
standard  form  of  lease  to  be  used  by  all 
landlords,  4.  Prohibiting  landlords  from 
charging  tenants  a  fee  for  subletting  an 
apartment.  5.  Outlawing  all  clauses  in 
leases  restricting  tenants'  rights  to  pur- 
chase milk,  bread,  other  foodstuffs  and 
personal  service  from  the  merchant  of 
their  choice.  6.  Prohibiting  landlords 
charging  for  extra  occupants.  7.  Requiring 
landlords  to  provide  adequate  standards 
of  maintenance,  safety  and  health  for  their 
tenants.  8.  Requiring  all  landlords  to 
carry  liability  insurance.  9.  Abolishing  the 
landlord's  right  of  distress.  10.  Authoriz- 
ing the  courts  to  delete  any  clause  of  a 
lease  which,  in  the  court's  opinion,  is 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview),  resolution 
No.  17  standing  in  my  name. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  advise  the  members 
that  I  have  three  speakers  speaking  to  these 
three  resolutions  and  if  they  would  take  a 
look  at  the  clock,  they  would  see  that  in 
order  to  give  an  equal  distribution  of  time, 
they  would  have  about  17  minutes  each;  so 
I  would  ask  that  they  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Trotter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  order  paper  because  I  believe 
that  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  our 
industrial  hfe  in  this  province  and  in  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
much  harder  and  more  severe  look  at  the 
way  we  handle  affairs  vis-a-vis  tenants  and 
landlords,  especially  in  large  apartment 
buildings. 

There  are  too  many  abuses,  particularly 
and  especially  on  the  part  of  landlords,  that 
are  turning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tenants 
in  large  apartment  buildings  into  nothing 
better    than    serfs.     We    have    contracts    in 
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existence  today  where  a  tenant  has  little  or 
no  say  in  what  he  signs,  that  virtually  takes 
away  his  right  of  choice  of  what  he  is  going 
to  buy  in  many  aspects,  and  just  how  he  is 
going  to  live.  We  may  well  say  a  person 
need  not  sign  a  contract,  but  if  we  look  at 
the  housing  situation  as  it  is  today  we  know 
that  many  people  grab  the  first  apartment 
they  can  get  when  they  arrive,  particularly 
in  a  large  city  such  as  the  size  of  Toronto. 

Now,  of  the  three  resolutions  on  the  order 
paper,  I  have  deliberately  made  mine  rather 
short  and  used  the  term  "a  bill  of  rights" 
because  I  feel  the  whole  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion of  tenants  should  be  closely  examined.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  member  for  St.  George 
that  a  trust  should  be  set  up  for  deposits  that 
are  made  by  tenants  to  the  landlords  in  case 
of  damages  that  might  be  suffered  to  an 
apartment.  I  beheve  that  this  whole  business 
of  allowing  a  deposit  in  case  there  is  damage 
to  an  apartment  should  be  abolished.  For  a 
number  of  years  now  the  landlords  have  in- 
sisted that  about  a  month's  rent  be  paid  in 
advance.  If  you  pay  $110  a  month  it  is  that 
amount  which  is  paid  in  advance.  That  does 
not  include  the  last  month's  rent,  or  the  last 
two  months'  rent  you  must  pay,  but  this  is 
$110  extra.  Or  if  your  rent  is  $140  a  month, 
then  you  have  to  pay  $140  extra,  and  the 
landlord  has  the  benefit  of  that  money 
interest-free  as  long  as  you  are  in  that  apart- 
ment. In  all  fairness  to  the  apartment  devel- 
opers committee  of  the  urban  development 
institute  here  in  Ontario  they  say  they  are 
now  going  to  pay  four  per  cent  as  of  March 
1.  It  is  obvious  that  they  have  made  this  move 
because  of  the  public  outcry  of  the  misuse  of 
this  fund.  But  in  my  view  and  that  of  this 
side  of  the  House,  it  is  just  an  extra  charge 
being  put  on  the  tenant  that  increases  the 
cost  of  rent  here  especially  in  as  large  a 
centre  as  we  now  are  in  Toronto. 

I  have  seen  many  cases  where  people  have 
moved  from  an  apartment,  and  then  have  ap- 
plied for  this  deposit  insurance  to  be  repaid 
to  them  and  the  landlord  goes  into  that  apart- 
ment and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  finds 
something  wrong  with  the  apartment  and  he 
either  holds  back  the  entire  deposit  or  keeps 
a  very  large  portion  of  it.  But  assuming  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  apartment,  it  some- 
times takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  have  the 
landlord  pay  up  the  deposit,  and  he  has  had 
the  advantage  and  use  of  this  deposit  for  as 
long  as  the  tenant  occupied  the  apartment. 
And  yet,  as  soon  as  the  tenant's  lease  expires 
and  he  legally  vacates  the  premises,  the 
money  in  many  cases  has  still  been  held  up. 


I  know  of  one  t^se  where  it  took  me  four 
months  to  get  an  individual  deposit  back  be- 
cause when  he  moved  from  the  apartment  he 
was  in  the  owner  of  the  apartment  said,  "Oh 
I  just  bought  this  building  and  I  know  noth- 
ing of  that  deposit".  So  of  necessity  we  had 
to  go  to  the  trouble  of  chasing  the  original 
landlord.  If  such  deposits  were  outlawed  in 
the  beginning  this  waste  of  time  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant  would  not  be  necessary. 

So  I  say  that  we,  as  legislators,  should  see 
to  it  that  this  government  takes  action  on  one 
of  the  terms  of  a  bill  of  rights  or  legislation 
affecting  tenants  and  their  landlords.  Deposits 
held  to  protect  the  apartment  should  be 
wiped  out  completely.  The  vast  majority  of 
people  who  do  rent  apartments  are  good 
tenants.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  that 
will  cause  damage  but  the  landlord  has  his 
legal  right  to  pursue  that  tenant  and  the 
landlord  is  far  more  able  to  sue  and  pursue  a 
tenant  through  our  legal  procedures  than  the 
tenant  is  in  the  case  of  the  landlord.  Once 
again  in  a  modem  society  we  have  this  prob- 
lem of  the  unorganized  individual  being  at 
the  mercy  of  the  well-organized  and  weU- 
financed  group  of  indivduals  or  corporations. 
This  is  something  that  we  should  take  a  hard 
look  at,  and  take  swift  action. 

The  second  thing  is  that  in  a  lease,  tenants 
are  allowed  in  most  cases  to  assign  their  lease 
and  even  when  the  landlord  consents  to  an 
assignment,  and  even  assuming  that  there  is 
no  loss  in  rent,  as  the  one  tenant  moves  out 
and  the  sub-tenant  moves  in  there  is  no  loss 
of  rent  for  the  landlords  and  many  landlords 
charge  $50  for  the  cost  of  assignment.  This 
is  another  unnecessary  charge  which  is  com- 
pletely unfair  to  the  tenant  and  one  more 
item  that  boosts  rents  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  wrongful 
evictions  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto  of  recent 
date.  The  landlord  particularly  in  apartment 
buildings  has  almost  complete  control  of  the 
situation. 

When  a  tenant  is  in  arrears  of  rent,  the 
landlord  simply  locks  the  door,  and  when  the 
tenant  comes  home  from  work  he  cannot  get 
in. 

Not  too  long  ago  in  my  own  constituency, 
there  was  a  situation  where  a  woman  went 
to  her  apartment  and  was  locked  out  and  the 
landlord  said  she  had  not  paid  the  rent  and 
she  insisted  she  had.  That  night  she  had  no 
place  to  go  and  a  friend  took  her  in.  After 
some  prolonged  proceedings  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  tenant  was  not  in  arrears  of 
her  rent  and  yet  during  all  that  time  she  had 
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been  put  at  a  disadvantage  of  being  locked 
out  from  her  furniture,  from  her  clothes  and 
literally  being  homeless. 

In  a  large  industrialized  society  this  simply 
should  not  be  allowed.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
size  of  these  apartments  and  the  control  the 
landlord  has  I  believe  that  the  right  of  distress 
should  no  longer  exist  because  we  can  well 
imagine  that  should  there  be  a  depression, 
even  of  short  duration,  we  could  find  our- 
selves with  literally  hundreds  of  people 
locked  out  of  their  apartments.  The  land- 
lords in  turn  have  every  legal  right  to  sue 
tenants  for  the  money  that  is  owed  them, 
and  certainly  we  have  no  intention  of  taking 
away  the  legal  right  to  go  to  court  and  sue 
for  what  moneys  are  owed  them.  But,  also 
we  have  to  think  of  the  social  aspect  of  this 
situation,  and  again  I  plead  with  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  of 
any  landlord.  This  is  a  matter  that  is  going 
on  every  day  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  I 
have  seen  some  cases  that  were  very  tragic 
and  extremely  unfortunate.  It  is  a  situation 
that  we  here  in  this  Legislature  should  pay 
far  more  attention  to  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

What  we  especially  need  in  the  matter 
concerning  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  is 
a  standard  rental  contract.  I  do  not  know  if 
•most  of  you  in  this  House  have  seen  the 
rental  contracts  that  they  have  in  these  large 
apartment  complexes,  but  some  of  the  clauses 
in  them  are  really  fantastic.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
now  becoming  involved  with  these  contracts, 
and  again  many  may  say,  "let  them  read  the 
small  print,  let  them  be  responsible,"  but  I 
repeat  that  in  practice  two  things  happen. 
The  average  person  does  not  read  the  small 
print,  and  secondly  even  if  they  did  what 
can  they  do  when  they  are  looking  for  a 
place  to  live  but  simply  sign  and  hope  for 
the  best? 

I  have  looked  at  a  number  of  these  con- 
tracts and  because  of  the  hmitation  of  time 
I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  of  them  but 
there  is  one  here  in  particular.  I  would  just 
like  to  cite  a  few  instances  where,  when  a 
person  as  a  tenant  signs  one  of  these  leases 
they  literally  sign  away  many  of  their  rights 
to  make  choices. 

For  example,  on  the  plumbing,  he  must 
.admit  that  the  plumbing  and  heating  ..work 
and  drain?  in  and  abput  the  ,said  premise 
are  now  in  a  sanitary . ^pd  satisfactory;  ,con- 
dition  -ftpd  that  the  premises  ,,arg!.  now-  clean 
ai^  in.goo^  9l;»tj5  of  yeptsUr*  ii  .f  tm  : a^:  - ^4 


Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  of  us- 
looked  at  a  large .  apartment  building  and 
walked  around,  how  would  we  know  that  the 
plumbing  is  in  goDd  repair?  There  has,  got 
to  be  an  authority  greater  than  the  individual 
and  someone  with  more  knowledge  in  order 
to  tell  if  the  plumbing  is  in  good  repair.  And 
yet,  if  something  does  go  wrong,  a  clause 
like  that  is  used  against  a  tenant.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  defence,  but  it  certainly 
puts  the  tenant  at  a  disadvantage. 

As  a  matter  of  fire  safety,  here  is  another 
clause: 

Provided  further  that  the  lessee  agrees 
with  the  lessor  that  the  lessor  may  but 
shall  not  be  bound  to  place  and  maintain 
in  the  demised  premises  such  fire  extin- 
guishing apparatuses  and  appliances  as  the 
lessor  may  consider  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  due  protection  of  the  demised  prem- 
ises or  building. 

Well  even  if  the  lessor,  according  to  this,, 
thinks  that  he  needs  fire  protection,  he  does 
not  have  to  put  in  the  necessary  fire  pro- 
tection. Well  I  admit  the  average  tenant 
does  not  read  that  or  think  anything  about  it, 
but  still  the  tenant  is  signing  away  his  or 
her  rights. 

There  is  even  a  sweeping  clause,  and  it  is 
very  common,  and  in  that  clause,  I  will  not 
read  the  whole  clause  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  which  the  lessee  waives  and  renounces 
the  benefit  of  any  present  or  future  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
other  words,  the  landlord  is  literally  setting 
himself  above  this  Legislature,  and  this  is 
something  about  which  you  and  I  as  legis- 
lators here  should  make  certain  that  swift 
action  is  taken. 

Well  now  there  are  in  these  clauses,  Mr. 
Speaker,  clauses  releasing  the  lessor,  that  is 
the  landlord,  from  any  responsibility  for  any 
damages  to  automobiles,  for  any  damages 
through  injury  in  the  building  or  in  the  ele- 
vator. If  the  elevator  stops  the  landlord  is 
hot  responsible.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  a  tenant  can  or  cannot  do. 

Mind  you,  sometimes  in  these  contracts  t^ie 

landlord  gets  generous.   He  covenants  to  give 

quiet    enjoyment,    and    adding^  to  ; that,    Mt- 

Speaker,  he  says:  -  .  "   y  •   -   .;  ,  ■  j.- 

To  permit  the  lessee  aijd  his  famijy  to 

have    the    right    in    common    \yith    others 
.  entitled  thereto  to  a  reasonable  .use  of  the 

lavatories    and   water    closet^   in;  the   saicj 

building.  ,  . 

Well  I  think  «ven  there  the  l^c^fd  Mnay  be 
pushihg:  things Iftbitftbe- fat.  vru: a-  m  v7»k;  •: 
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But  in  most  of  these  contracts  the  land- 
lord decides  who  will  sell  bread,  who  will 
deliver  newspapers,  who  will  sell  milk;  and 
although  the  landlord  may  object  to  any  inter- 
ference with  him  and  call  it  free  enterprise, 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  free  enterprise 
and  freedom  of  choice  has  been  taken  away 
from  the  tenants  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

So  I  do  feel  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have— I  hope  in  the  very  near  future— some 
type  of  review  board,  some  type  of  office,  per- 
haps under  The  Department  of  Economics 
and  Development  for  they  are  looking  after 
housing,  to  see  to  it  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of.  tenants  in  this  province  have 
their  freedoms  and  rights  respected,  because 
it  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  problem  with 
us  as  long  as  society  lasts. 

The  large  apartment  complexes  are  here 
to  stay.  Complex  living  presents  a  lot  of 
opportunities,  it  is  true,  but  it  also  brings 
a  great  many  problems,  and  particularly  the 
problems  of  children. 

I  think  it  is  going  too  far  for  a  landlord 
to  give  anybody  two  months  notice  just 
because  the  wife  has  had  a  child.  I  agree 
that  apartments  may  not  be  the  proper  place 
to  bring  up  children,  but  when  you  have  the 
housing  situation  that  you  do  today  where 
are  the  young  couple  to  go  if  they  get  two 
months  notice  to  get  out  simply  because  they 
have  had  a  child? 

These  are  serious  social  questions  that  this 
Legislature  has  to  take  into  consideration. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  that  the  tenants  in 
this  province  had  a  bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  coming 
as  I  am,  between  tlie  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  and  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  I 
find  myself  again  in  the  position,  I  suppose, 
of  being  the  ham  in  the  sandwich,  or  perhaps 
the  rose  between  two  thorns— I  am  not  too 
sure  which. 

But  I  do  hope  that  I  can  inject  a  note  of 
reasonableness  and  common  sense  and  modera- 
tion into  a.  very  great  problem  that  does  exist 
today  in  the  heavily  populated  urban  areas 
of  this  province.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  is 
unique  tp  this  province;  and  jt  is  certainly  not 
unique  to  Metropolitan  Toronto  because  I 
understand  that  we  are  having  these  problems 
in  Windsor.  We  are  haviAg  these  problems 
in  London,  we  are  having  these, problems,  of 
course,  in  Toronto,  we  are  having  these 
problems  as\weH  in  the  city' of  Ottawa.  I 
have  had  correspondence  from  all  of  these 
places  in  respect  of  this  problem.  It  is  cer- 
tainl5'  a  province-wide  problern  and  it  is  not 
one  that  "affects  Matro^plitan  Toronto  alpne. 


I  have  been  very  intrigued  in  attempting 
to  find  out  the  solutions  that  have  been  en- 
acted in  other  jurisdictions.  I  am  sure  that 
in  metropohtan  New  York,  for  example,  and 
in  Chicago  and  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  and  some  of  the  other  large  urban 
areas  of  the  United  States,  this  problem  has 
occurred. 

So  far,  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding 
that  there  has  been  too  much  that  is  worth 
copying  from  some  of  these  other  areas.  Now 
perhaps  some  of  the  members  are  not  aware 
of  what  some  of  these  problems  are. 

The  problem  today,  and  especially  here  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  in  my  view,  is  due  of 
course  to  the  great  demand  for  apartments. 
I  am  not  too  sure  if  the  members  of  this 
House  realize  it,  but  most  landlords  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area  today  demand 
first  of  all  a  pre-payment  of  rent.  This  pre- 
payment of  rent  can  be  a  pre-payment  of  one 
month  to  a  pre-payment  of  three  months, 
although  I  have  had  two  cases  brought  to  my 
attention  where  the  landlord  has  demanded 
a  pre-payment  of  six  months'  rent  in  advance. 

To  me  this  is  wholly  unjustified  unless  the 
tenant  has  some  record  of  abuse  of  previous 
apartment  facilities. 

As  well  the  landlords  today  are  demanding, 
and  this  is  a  pretty  universal  practice  I  under- 
stand, security  deposits,  which  are  anywhere 
between  $50  and  $150. 

Now  for  a  young  couple  or  a  young  person 
today,  attempting  to  get  into  a  decent  grade 
of  apartment,  there  is  right  off  the  bat  this 
pretty  large  financial  hurdle  for  that  person  or 
that  couple  to  jump.  I  think  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  insistence  by  the  landlords  on  these 
amounts  are  quite  unjustified. 

Now  when  the  tenant  leaves,  then,  the 
dirty  work  really  begins.  First  of  all,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  the  tenant  in  a  great 
many  cases  will  find  that  he  has  an  extremely 
hard  time  in  attempting  to  collect  back  that 
security  deposit  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
landlord.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  landlord 
has  refused  to  give  back  more  than  half  the 
deposit,  and  he  has  indicated  that  the  balance 
of  the  moneys  have  been  needed  to  cover 
such  things  as^  redecoration,  replacement  of 
tiles,  small  holes  in  the  wall,  some  of  which 
come  from  the  tenants  putting  in  pictures. 

In  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  items 
should  be  included  in  the  normal  wear  and 
tear  in  any  well  run  apartment  development 
scheme  and  paid  for  out  of  the  normal  rent, 
that  is  due  to:  the  landlord  from  the  tenant. 
This  should  be  the  normal  risk  of  the  busi- 
ness^ and .  should  be  part  of  the  monthly 
jental.;  ^  .^^j  ^:^i^..,  ■;),r  ..,;,'  "■■.,'  \-.^ 
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Now  as  well,  some  of  the  prepayment  of 
rent  and  this  deposit  to  the  landlord  are  held 
for  extremely  long  periods  of  time  by  the 
landlord.  There  may  be  one  indication  of  the 
scope  of  this  problem  in  which  perhaps  even 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  might  be  interested. 
I  have  had  at  least  25  or  30  cases  brought  to 
my  own  attention  as  the  member  for  St. 
George  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  of  course 
St.  George  riding  covers  a  very  small  part 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  proper.  I  understand 
that  "Action  Line"  in  the  Toronto  Telegram^ 
for  instance,  has  had  over  100  complaints  just 
since  last  May  on  this  very  question  of  ten- 
ants* deposit  security. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  is  perhaps  much 
greater  and  much  larger  than  most  members 
of  this  House  realize.  Here  is  where  I  think 
the  ears  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  should 
perk  up,  because  there  are  large  amounts  of 
money  involved. 

I  have  seen  a  report  from  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  planning  board  that  there  are  over 
165,000  apartment  units  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto— 165,000.  The  urban  development 
institute,  which  is  an  organization  including 
a  group  of  apartment  owners  in  this  city, 
estimate  there  are  140,000.  But  let  us  be 
really  conservative  about  it,  let  us  say  there 
are  about  100,000  apartment  units,  rental 
units,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  which  there 
is  either  a  prepayment  of  rent  or  a  deposit— 
100,000.  As  I  say,  this  is  a  very  conservative 
figure  because  my  information  is  that  by 
far  the  great  majority  of  these  apartment 
landlords  now  require  either  or  both  a  pre- 
payment of  rent  or  a  deposit.  Let  us  again 
be  very  conservative  in  our  figure  and  let  us 
say  there  is  either  a  prepayment  of  rent  or  a 
deposit  of  $100  in  each  of  these  cases  of 
100,000.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  will  be 
very  quick  to  realize  that  we  are  talking 
here  in  very  minimal  amounts  of  over  $10 
million  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  alone,  tied 
up  in  this  manner. 

This  $10  million  at  the  moment  is  avail- 
able to  these  owners  and  landlords  to  their 
credit,  and  in  their  own  account.  This  money 
is  available  really  for  them  to  do  almost  as 
they  please  with  at  the  moment.  There  is  no 
interest  paid  on  it  to  the  tenants  whatsoever, 
no  interest  at  all,  and  yet  some  of  these 
periods  of  time  can  run  up  to,  who  knows,  five 
years?  Ten  years?  For  the  first  25  years  of 
npiy  life  I  lived  in  an  apartment.  In  those  days 
of  course^  there  was  no  requirement  of 
deposits  and  prepayment  of  rent.  But  it  does 
not  t^ke  very  long  to  figure  ont  that  the  com- 
pound interest  even  at  six  per  cent  on  $100, 


multiplied  by  25  years  certainly  equals  a  fair 
amount  of  money. 

So  I  would  estimate  that  here  in  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  alone  there  is  over  $10  million 
tied  up  in  this  way  alone.  That  is  a  fair 
amount  of  money,  which  I  am  sure  any 
Provincial  Treasurer  would  begin  to  look  at 
rather   enviously. 

Why  should  interest  not  be  paid  on  those 
moneys?  These  are  trust  moneys.  These  are 
moneys  that  do  not  belong  to  the  owners  of 
the  apartment,  and  they  should  be  held  in 
trust  as  trust  funds  on  deposit  to  the  benefit 
of  the  real  owners.  And  the  real  owners  are 
obviously  the  tenants.  This  is  something  that 
I  think  should  be  given  a  fair  amount  of 
thought  by  us  all.  These  are  moneys  that 
are  not  owned  by  the  landlord  at  all  and 
yet  the  landlord  has  them  to  his  credit  and  in 
this  day  of  apartment  construction  in  the 
city  we  can  easily  see  how  these  large 
apartment  developments  can  be  financed  by 
some  of  these  large  owners  solely  and  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  trust  funds  held  by  them 
as  deposit  for  their  own  tenants  in  another 
development.  I  think  this  is  something  that 
is  really  worthy  of  government  investigation, 
and  perhaps  even  government  action. 

We  are  dealing,  I  think,  in  this  field  of 
abuse,  with  a  minority  of  the  landlords.  And 
I  must  be  fair  about  it,  as  well  as  the  25 
or  30  cases  that  I  have  had  of  people  who 
have  written  to  me  as  their  member  com- 
plaining about  various  abuses,  I  have  also 
had  other  indications  that  people  have  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  whole  amount  of  their 
security  deposit  back.  Granted  it  is  only  a 
minority  of  the  landlords  at  the  moment  who 
are  abusing  this  system  but  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  any  lawmaking  body  is  obviously  to 
cure  abuses  that  are  being  perpetrated  on 
the  public  by  a  minority  of  the  population. 
The  whole  purpose  of  laws  in  this  province, 
usually  in  any  event,  is  either  to  protect 
the  majority  or  to  cure  abuses  that  are  taking 
place  as  far  as  the  minority  of  the  people 
are  involved.    Laws  are  made  for  .minorities. 

I  think  the  obvious  answer  to  this,  and  this 
particularly  appeals  to  one  with  my  political 
persuasion,  the  obvious  solution  to  this  is  to 
make  the  industry  itself  police  these  abuses. 
If  they  themselves  could  cure  it  then  there 
would  be  no  need  for  government  interven- 
tion in  the  field.  I  am  very  pleased  that  after 
my  resolution  was  put  on  the  order  paper 
there  was  an  announcement  by  the  apartment 
developers  committee  of  the  urban  develop- 
ment institute  that  they  were  going  to  cure 
some  of  these  defects.   They  have  come  along 
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with  a  scheme  that  would  take  eflFect  as  of 
May  1  of  this  year,  in  which  they  would  pay 
a  four  per  cent  interest  rate  in  relation  to 
these  security  deposits.  They  would  make 
it  mandatory  for  these  security  deposits  to 
be  returned  within  15  days  of  the  termination 
of  the  tenancy,  and  they  would  make  it  man- 
datory on  their  members  to  set  a  $50  sub- 
letting fee.  They  would  make  it  mandatory 
upon  their  members  to  stick  very  closely  to 
a  schedule  of  fees  for  certain  stated  repairs. 
This  is  fine  and  dandy  and  I  want  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  urban  development  institute 
and  to  their  committee.  But  first  of  all  I  do 
not  think  they  go  far  enough,  and  second, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  particular 
institute,  by  its  own  figures,  accounts  for 
only  56,000  out  of  the  total  of  165,000  apart- 
ment units  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  alone. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  more  apart- 
ment units  there  are  where  some  of  these 
same  abuses  are  being  fixed  on  the  tenants 
across  the  rest  of  the  province.  This  is  only 
a  small  number  of  the  apartment  owners 
and  accounts  for  only  about  60,000  of  the 
700,000  apartment  dwellers  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  area. 

I  am  going  to  be  watching  with  very  close 
interest,  and  I  would  hope  the  government  is, 
to  see  whether  the  plan  of  the  developers 
committee  is  going  to  be  accepted  and  is 
going  to  be  very  widespread  in  the  industry 
after  May  1.  I  hope  though,  that  the  people 
in  the  institute  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  say 
that  some  of  us  are  going  to  be  very  skeptical. 
We  appreciate  and  we  agree  with  what  they 
are  now  doing,  but  this  is  a  problem  that  has 
been  going  on  now  for  a  number  of  years. 
They  themselves  only  came  forward  with  a 
solution  after  some  of  us  have  attempted  to 
publicize  the  matter  and  bring  it  before  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  I  quite  frankly  have 
my  doubts  that  we  are  going  to  see  this 
plan  very  widely  accepted  at  all  in  the 
industry. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is. 
Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale,  that  we  should 
pass  legislation  completely  wiping  out  these 
security  deposits.  Quite  frankly,  I  view  this 
demand  for  apartments  right  now  as  one 
extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum.  I  am  sure 
even  the  member  for  Parkdale  can  remember 
back  a  few  years  ago  when  some  of  these 
apartments  were  being  rented  with  a  premium 
being  granted  to  the  tenant  of  one,  two,  some- 
times even  three  months  free  rent.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  glut  on  the  apartment  mar- 
ket and  it  was  certainly  a  renters  market.  The 
pendulum  has  now  swung  the  other  way  and 


it  is  now  a  sellers  market,  and  1  would  hope 
that  at  the  current  rate  of  apartment  construc- 
tion in  this  city  that  soon  things  are  going  to 
return  to  a  sane  and  safe  level  on  their  own. 
But  I  am  not  sure,  and  this  is  why  I  feel 
there  should  be  a  closer  look  at  this  whole 
field  by  the  government  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
we  should  look  into  this  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  ensure  that 
some  of  these  abuses  are  going  to  be  rectified. 

It  was  in  that  vein  and  with  that  hope  that 
I  attempted  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  putting  in  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  order  paper  that  I  did.  Granted 
there  are  many  problems  there  that  are  not 
covered  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  taken 
the  easy  way  out  and  merely  called  for  a 
"tenant's  bill  of  rights."  In  this  regard  I  must 
compliment  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
who  is  about  to  follow  me,  if  I  give  him  any 
time,  in  regard  to  the  specifics  that  he  had 
mentioned  in  his  resolution.  I  do  feel  how- 
ever, that  this  method  of  handling  this  matter 
and  getting  it  on  the  order  paper  as  far  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  is  concerned, 
is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  that  party  has 
handled  these  matters  and  these  specific  prob- 
lems in  the  House  here  this  session.  At  least 
we  have  attempted  to  be  specific,  at  least  we 
can  see  the  problems  and  attempt  to  come 
up  with  some  sort  of  constructive  answer  in- 
stead of  using  some  of  these  blanket  phrases. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  brief 
time  that  is  avaflable  to  speak  to  the  reso- 
lution standing  in  my  name  and  which  in 
some  aspects  is  quite  similar  to  the  resolution 
or  the  content  or  the  remarks  of  the  member 
for  Parkdale  and  also  to  the  content  of  the 
remarks  of  the  member  for  St.  George,  I  do 
not  propose  to  deal  with  all  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  relationship  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant. 

Each  of  the  items,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  are 
specified  in  the  resolution  which  I  have  placed 
on  the  order  paper  deserves  specific  com- 
ment of  its  own,  but  time  does  not  permit  that 
specific  comment  for  each  of  them. 

The  relationship,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
entirely  one  of  agreement  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  subject  only  to  the  statu- 
tory provisions  which  affect  that  relationship. 
The  result  has  been  that  over  a  period  of 
time  what  had  become  a  normal  accepted 
relatively  brief  form  of  lease,  which  was 
used  in  the  time  when  there  were  not  very 
many  apartment  houses  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
has  now  become  a  document  which  contains 
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usually  about  100  separate  individual  para- 
graphs. I  will  not  comment  upon  the  way  in 
which  they  are  printed  and  the  smallness  of 
the  type,  but  I  simply  defy  anyone  to  say 
he  can  sit  down  and  read  the  usual  form  of 
apartment  lease  in  any  intelligent  way  and 
by  the  time  he  has  read  the  100  or  so  para- 
graphs in  that  lease  have  any  comprehension 
of  what  his  obligations  as  a  tenant  might  be 
under  the  lease. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  that  this 
government  must  give  serious  consideration  to 
an  effort  to  determine  by  statute  a  statutory 
form  of  lease,  a  lease  which  would  cover 
the  principal  points  in  the  agreement  between 
a  landlord  and  his  tenant.  If  there  were 
variations  to  be  made  in  that  standard  form 
of  lease  then  they  could  by  a  different  colour 
of  ink,  or  in  some  other  appropriate  way  be 
brought  specifically  to  the  attention  of  the 
tenant  at  the  time  that  he  signs  the  lease. 

Because  the  lease  has  had  the  benefit  of 
some  very  meticulous  legal  draftsmanship  it 
is,  as  I  have  said,  both  incomprehensible; 
and  as  all  of  us  now  know  some  of  the 
clauses  are  ridiculously  impractical  so  far 
as  any  protection  of  the  tenant  himself  may 
be  concerned. 

I  think  the  government  must  give  that 
matter  consideration.  There  has  been  on  the 
books  of  the  Legislature,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
a  Short  Form  of  Leases  Act  which  at  an 
earlier  time  was  designed  to  specify  the 
meaning  which  certain  short  forms  of  words 
in  a  lease  would  have  by  repeating  the  rather 
lengthy  terms  of  the  short  form  of  words  in 
the  statute.  But  when  you  find,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  leases  of  a  modem  apartment  build- 
ing commence  usually  with  the  phrase  that 
this  lease  is  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Short 
Form  of  Leases  Act,  and  yet  at  this  time 
contain,  as  I  have  said,  including  the  sched- 
ule of  regulations  anywhere  up  to  or  in 
excess  of  100  separate  paragraphs,  you  will 
reahze  that  method,  originally  devised  many 
years  ago  by  the  Legislature  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  is  no  longer  adequate  at  all. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  any  great  length  on 
the  question  of  security  deposits,  because 
the  member  for  St.  George  and  the  member 
for  Parkdale  have  spoken  about  it  at  great 
length.  The  problem  as  we  see  it  is  a  prob- 
lem related  to  a  small  number  of  landlords 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  I  am  sure 
througl^out  the  province  of  Ontario,  who 
abuse  the  return  of  the  nloney  to  the  tenant 
at  the  expiration  of  the  leased.  But  the  other 
side  of  that  question  is  that  there  is  in  the 
metropolitan -area  iand  throughout  the  prov- 


ince, only  a  small  number  of  tenants  who  in 
fact  do  the  kind  of  damage  which  would 
warrant  the  imposition  of  such  a  require- 
ment on  a  tenant  to  make  a  deposit  of  vary- 
ing amounts,  usually  from  $50  up  to  $100 
or  $125,  which  will  remain  with  the  land- 
lord throughout  the  whole  of  the  i)eriod  of 
the   lease. 

Now  so  far  as  the  abuse  is  concerned, 
we  are  all  quite  aware  of  it  and  the  member 
for  St.  George  has  spoken  of  it.  I  had,  for 
example,  a  complaint  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  my  riding  who  had  left  an  apart- 
ment house  in  another  area  of  Toronto  and 
found  that  having  just  arrived  from  Scotland 
a  short  time  before  he  had  to  put  up  a 
security  deposit.  When  he  left  that  apart- 
ment building,  quite  legitimately  and  quite 
properly,  when  he  left  it  he  was  unable  to 
get  the  retiun  of  the  $50.  I  went  to  the 
division  court  on  his  behalf  and  after  two 
or  three  months  we  managed  to  recover  the 
$50. 

The  constituent  of  mine  in  that  particular 
case,  of  course,  in  recovering  the  $50  lost 
a  day's  wages,  which  amounted  to  $17  or 
$18.  In  the  circumstances,  I  simply  point  out 
that  I  wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of  knowing 
what  took  place  on  such  an  application  and 
I  of  course,  made  no  charge.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  lawyer  is  going  to  appear 
in  division  court  on  behalf  of  anyone  to 
recover  a  deposit.  The  tenant  cannot  afford 
that  kind  of  luxury. 

Now  the  member  for  St.  George  has  indi- 
cated that  the  money  should  be  considered 
to  be  trust  funds  and  should  be  segregated 
in  some  way  and  that  an  elaborate— and  this 
is  my  criticism  of  his  suggestion— an  elaborate 
administrative  machinery  should  be  set  up 
to  provide  a  method  by  which  someone  else 
would  decide  whether  the  security  deposit  is 
or  is  not  to  be  returned  to  the  tenant. 

Now  my  criticism,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply 
that  it  would  be  a  cumbersome  administrative 
procedure  which  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed. The  so-called  benefit  of  the  interest 
on  the  funds  would  be  eaten  up  in  the 
administration  of  such  a  scheme  and  it  would 
not  be  possible,  in  a  metropohtan  area,  to 
so  operate  such  a  fund  eflBciently  as  to  make 
it  worthwhile  to  follow  that  procedure. 

On   balance    then,    Mr.    Speaker,   in    con- 
sidering this  question  we  came  to  the  €on-: 
elusion   that   there   is   no    need,  for   security . 
deposits,  that  in  fact  the  danger  which  the. 
landlord   apprehends  is   ill-conceived   and  is 
not  one  which  he  should,  be  protected  against . 
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by    penalizing   each    tenant    by    requiring    a 
security  deposit. 

It  is  not  a  simple  question,  I  agree  with 
the  member  for  St.  George,  and  I  would 
always  give  way  to  evidence  which  indicated 
that  the  landlord  in  fact  required  this  to 
protect  himself  against  malicious  damage  to 
his  property  or  damage  beyond  the  ordinary 
provision  of  reasonable  wear  and  tear.  I  have 
yet  to  see  such  evidence,  and  therefore  on 
balance  we  have  come  down  on  the  side  of 
abolishing  the  security  deposit.  On  balance 
we  think  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is  much 
more  than  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  keep- 
ing the  security  deposit. 

The  area  which  is  of  utmost  concern  to 
me,  however,  is  the  antiquated  provision  for 
the  right  of  distress  which  a  landlord  has  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  views  which 
I  have  as  to  why  this  right  of  distress,  this 
right  of  self-help  which  the  landlord  has, 
should  now  be  eliminated. 

I  refer  first  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  situa- 
tion which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  landlord  and  tenant,  but  deals 
with  the  relationship  of  a  debtor  and  a 
creditor.  The  creditor  sues  the  debtor  and  he 
gets  a  judgment  in  the  court  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  court  proceedings  and  he 
issues  a  writ  of  execution.  He  delivers  that 
writ  of  execution  for  the  judgment  which  he 
has  obtained  to  the  sherifiF  and  the  sheriflF 
then  proceeds  to  levy  execution  in  order  to 
realize  the  amount  of  the  judgment  which 
has  been  granted.  You  then  find  that  the 
sheriff  is  governed  by  The  Execution  Act 
and  he  is  not  entitled,  in  levying  execution, 
to  seize  household  goods.  He  is  not  entitled 
because  the  statute,  The  Execution  Act  of 
Ontario,  specifically  provides  that  the  follow- 
ing chattels  are  exempt  from  seizure  under 
any  writ  issued  out  of  any  court.  The  items 
which  are  exempt  from  seizure  are  the  house- 
hold furniture,  utensils  and  equipment  that 
are  contained  in  and  form  part  of  the  perma- 
nent home  of  the  debtor,  the  necessary  and 
ordinary  wearing  apparel  of  the  debtor  and 
his  family,  such  food  as  the  debtor  actually 
has  in  his  possession  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sumption by  himself  and  his  family,  such 
fuel  as  is  in  the  debtor's  home  and  such 
books,  tools  and  implements  and  other  chat- 
tels necessary  to  and  actually  in  use  by  the 
debtor  in  his  business,  profession  or  calling 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000. 

All  of  us  are  aware  that  the  furniture  in 
most  apartments  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
elsewhere   through   the   province    of   Ontario 


is  not  entitled  to  that  protection.  And  all 
of  us  would  agree  that  for  the  purpose  of  a 
knockdown  sale  of  the  value  of  the  contents 
of  an  apartment  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  it 
would  be  well  within  the  exemption  of  the 
$1,000  of  value  which  is  permitted  for  the 
furniture. 

If  you  are  a  tenant  in  a  building  you  do 
not  have  the  protection  of  that  section  of 
the  exemption.  True,  if  there  is  non-payment 
of  rent,  the  statute  provides  that  after  15 
days  the  landlord  can  re-enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  apartment  without  notice.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  specific  right  of 
re-entry  for  nonpayment  of  rent  after  15 
days  without  notice  which  is  conferred  by 
The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  particular  provision 
is  not  of  any  use  to  a  tenant  so  long  as  there 
is  this  right  of  distress,  because  under  the 
statute,  and  usually  under  the  lease,  you  find 
that  the  landlord  can,  immediately  there  is 
a  default  in  payment  of  rent  and  without 
having  to  wait  for  any  15-day  period,  through 
a  bailiff  as  his  agent  but  not  as  part  of  any 
court  proceeding,  take  the  furniture  of  the 
tenant  free  from  the  exemption  contained  in 
the  statute  if  he  gives  a  statutory  form  of 
notice  within  three  days  of  giving  such  notice. 

He  can  take  it,  he  can  impound  it,  he  can 
put  it  up  for  sale  and  sell  it  off.  Of  course, 
the  tenant  still  remains  liable  for  any  addi- 
tional amount  which  may  be  owing. 

We  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  feel  that 
under  no  circumstances  in  our  society  should 
there  be  a  situation  where  a  person  can,  with- 
out going  near  a  court  levy  execution  in  sub- 
stance although  it  is  traditionally  known  as 
taking  distress,  take  by  way  of  distress  the 
household  furniture,  goods,  and  equipment  of 
any  person.  We  think  that  a  person  should 
be  fully  protected  in  that  right  and  that  the 
landlord's  right  of  distress  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Under  the  statute,  as  I  have  said,  there  is 
a  statutory  form  of  notice  which  can  be  de- 
livered to  the  tenant  and  a  three-day  period. 
If  the  tenant  pays  the  rent,  or  gets  out  of  the 
apartment  those  protected  goods  are  still  pro- 
tected. But  you  usually  find  that  a  tenant 
does  not  know  what  his  rights  are,  has  no 
way  of  knowing  what  his  rights  are,  and  that 
his  lease  usually  contains  this  extraordinary 
provision,  which  I  am  sure  each  lawyer  is 
familiar  with  in  the  assembly. 

That  the  lessee  waives  and  renounces 
the  benefit  of  any  present  or  future  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Ontario  taking  away  or 
limiting  the  landlord's  right  of  distress  and 
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agrees  with  the  lessor  that  notwithstanding 
any  such  Act,  the  lessor  may  seize  upon  and 
sell  all  the  lessee's  goods  and  chattels  for 
payment  of  rent  and  costs  as  he  might  have 
done  if  such  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

Whether  or  not  that  is  a  valid  provision,  every 
lawyer  is  familiar  with  it  and  it  is  contained 
in  practically  every  lease  that  I  have  ever 
seen  and  so  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned  if 
a  bailiff  appears  he  would  bow  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  turn  over  all  his  goods  to  pay 
for  any  defalcation  in  payment  of  rent. 

We  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  simply  leave 
this  point  at  that  position,  say  that  right 
of  distress,  that  right  of  taking  the  law  into 
one's  own  hands,  in  the  hands  of  a  landlord, 
should  be  eliminated  from  such  a  statute; 
again  reiterating  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
objection  to  retaining  the  provision  for  re- 
entry for  non-payment  of  rent  as  provided  in 
the  statute  after  15  days  without  notice. 

The  other  items,  as  I  have  said,  deserve, 
each  of  them  and  all  of  them,  deserve  com- 
ment. I  would,  however,  wish  to  agree  with 
the  member  for  St.  George  about  the  land- 
lords being  in  some  way  or  other  obligated 
to  belong  to  an  association  which  would 
provide  some  area  of  self-policing  of  the 
apartment  buildings  in  a  municipality  such 
as  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  is  a  device,  of 
course,  which  we  use  for  the  professions; 
it  is  a  device  which  was  used  not  so  very 
long  ago  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  broker-dealers  association  of  those  who 
trade  in  the  market.  There  is  no  reason,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  why  a  statute  should  not 


be  passed  in  this  assembly  which  would  en- 
able a  particular  municipality,  if  it  so  chose 
to  do  so,  to  require  all  landlords,  that  is  of 
multiple  accommodation  dwellings,  to  belong 
to  an  association  in  that  municipality  and  at 
the  same  time  granting  to  such  an  association 
wide  powers  of  self-regulation  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

We  think  that  in  a  very  real  sense,  with 
adequate  modem  guide  lines  laid  down  in 
a  statute  for  the  protection  of  a  tenant,  that 
such  an  association  of  landlords  in  any  par- 
ticular municipality  could  well  make  certain 
that  there  were  not  abuses  by  landlords  of 
their  rights  as  landlords  and  at  the  same  time 
provide,  which  they  are  entitled  to  have, 
provide  for  themselves,  as  landlords,  adequate 
protection  for  the  property  in  which  they 
have   invested   their  funds. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  leave  it  at  the 
point  where  I  would  ask  the  government  to 
seriously  consider  bringing  in  legislation 
which  would  deal  with  some  of  the  modem 
requirements  of  lease  apartment  occupancy, 
particularly  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  but  as 
has  been  said  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  think  it  is  time  the  archiac  rela- 
tionship of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be 
updated  by  modern  mles. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  continue  with  the 
estimates  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today 
we  welcome  as  guests  students  from  the 
following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery,  Winston 
Churchill  collegiate  institute,  Scarborough 
and  Winona  public  school,  Winona;  and  in 
the  west  gallery,  Burk's  Falls  high  school, 
Burk's  Falls,  and  in  both  galleries,  St.  Maria 
Goretti  separate  school,  Scarborough. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell)  from  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills  presented 
the  committee's  tenth  and  final  report  which 
was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

The  following  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  the 
second  time  tomorrow: 

Bill  51,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Bill  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  a  system  for  inspecting 
motor  vehicles  for  mechanical  safety  and  for 
enforcing  safety  standards. 
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THE  USED  CAR  DEALERS  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  two  main 
amendments  in  this  proposed  bill  involve  the 
following:  The  disclosure  of  additional  infor- 
mation to  be  provided  to  the  registrar  by  the 
used  car  dealers;  the  authority  to  make  regu- 
lations is  expanded  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  history  of  prescribed  classes  of  used  cars 
and  to  prohibit  or  require  disclosure  of  altera- 
tions to  used  cars  or  parts  thereof. 


THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  require,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
auditors  of  loan  corporations  and  trust  com- 
panies registered  under  the  Act  be  acceptable 
to  the  registrar  appointed  under  the  Act. 


THE  SECURITIES  ACT,  1966 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
gives  the  securities  commission  wider  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  prospectuses  of  finance 
companies. 

Basically,  The  Securities  Act  relies  on  the 
doctrine  of  full,  true  and  plain  disclosure. 
The  amendments  give  the  commission  power 
to  refuse  prospectuses  to  finance  companies. 
As  it  will  be  changed  in  the  wording  of  the 
amendment,  the  commission  may  now  reject 
the  prospectus  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
plan  of  distribution,  the  manner  in  which  the 
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securities  are  secured  and  for  such  other 
financial  reasons  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
regulations. 

Regulations  may  be  made  as  to  the  amount 
of  paid  up  capital  and  surplus,  the  liquidity 
of  assets,  ratios  of  debts  and  paid-up  capital 
surplus,  the  audit  procedures  to  be  applied 
to  finance  companies  and  the  frequency  of 
the  furnishing  of  interim  financial  statements. 
It  will  provide  standards  for  trust  indentures 
relating  to  finance  companies,  qualification  of 
trustees  and  the  rights,  duties  and  obligations 
of  such  trustees.  All  of  these  provisions  are 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  investor. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Ontario  securities 
commission,  acting  on  the  advice  of  its 
director,  the  authority  to  order  that  all  trad- 
ing and  the  primary  distribution  to  the  public 
of  finance  company  securities  cease  when  the 
commission  director  is  satisfied  that  a  com- 
pany is  not  meeting  the  provisions  laid  down 
in  the  Act. 

The  amendment  gives  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  power  to  specify  cate- 
gories of  companies.  This  power,  sir,  is  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  establishing  of 
special  rules  relating  to  finance  companies. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  submit  a  question  on  the  statement 
he  has  made  about  that  bill? 

I  just  want  to  ask  the  Minister  whether 
that  is  the  government's  answer  to  the  void 
which  exists  in  the  field  of  finance  and  accept- 
ance company  regulations  and  supervision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  that  is  any  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Well, 
answer  it  then.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
question. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  the  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall),  who  has  been  ill,  has 
provided  me  with  an  answer  to  part  1  of  the 
question  from  the  member  for  Scarborough 
West  of  February  9. 

I  would  advise  as  follows:  The  meeting  on 
September  21,  1965,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  future  planning  for  the  federal- 
provincial  land  holdings  at  Malvern,  in  the 
township  of  Scarborough.  It  was  agreed  at 
this  meeting  to  reactivate  the  Malvern  com- 
mittee in  order  to  determine  basic  land  uses 
and  the  logical  planning  of  development. 

Present  at  this  meeting  were  senior  offi- 
cials from  the  head  office  and  regional  office 


of  central  mortgage  and  housing  corporation, 
officials  of  the  then  township  of  Scarborough, 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and 
Metropolitan  Toronto  housing  corporation. 
The  Scarborough  representative  was  the  com- 
missioner of  planning,  Mr.  D.  F.  Easton. 

On  November  23,  1966,  representatives  of 
central  mortgage  and  housing  corporation, 
Ontario  housing  corporation,  the  municipahty 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  Scarborough  re- 
viewed the  technical  problems  associated 
with  the  future  development  of  the  Malvern 
land.  At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Scarborough  officials 
that  the  federal-provincial  partnership  should 
engage  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers  to  carry 
out  an  engineering  feasibility  study.  It  was 
agreed  that  Ontario  housing  corporation 
should  retain  the  engineering  consultants,  and 
a  recommendation  to  that  effect  was  submit- 
ted to  the  board  of  directors  of  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation. 

On  December  7,  1966,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  offices  of  the  commissioner  of  planning 
of  the  then  township  of  Scarborough.  In  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  were  representatives 
of  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  and  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  The 
township  of  Scarborough  was  represented  by 
the  township  clerk,  the  commissioner  of 
works  and  the  commissioner  of  planning. 

At  this  meeting,  the  terms  of  reference  of 
the  engineering  feasibility  studies  were 
agreed  upon.  Due  to  the  illness  of  the  Minis- 
ter, he  was  unable  to  meet  personally  with 
mayor  Campbell.  In  his  absence,  the  mayor 
had  a  preliminary  discussion  with  the  manag- 
ing director  of  Ontario  housing  corporation. 
As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  meet  with  the  board  of 
control  of  the  borough  of  Scarborough  on 
April  5. 

A  precise  indication  as  to  when  develop- 
ment of  the  Malvern  holdings  can  commence 
cannot  be  obtained  until  the  engineering 
feasibility  report  is  completed.  Until  that 
time,  the  Minister  states  he  is  not  prepared 
to  comment  on  mayor  Campbell's  statement 
concerning  the  provision  of  services  by  the 
spring  of  1968. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my  feet 
I  have  a  statement  before  the  orders  of  the 
day.  The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Rruce  (Mr. 
Gaunt)  asked  a  question  on  February  13  re- 
garding the  application  of  retail  sales  tax  on 
tires  for  farm  tractors.  At  that  time  I  advised 
him  officials  of  the  retail  sales  tax  branch 
were  meeting  with  a  delegation  from  the  On- 
tario federation  of  agriculture  and  considera- 
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tion  would  be  given  to  their  submission  on  a 
much  broader  range  than  tires. 

I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  Legislature  regard- 
ing changes  which  will  be  coming  forward 
under  regulations  and  rulings  made  under 
The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act.  Regarding  the  sub- 
missions by  the  Ontario  federation  of  agri- 
culture and  the  Ontario  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  association,  I  am  happy  to  advise 
that  practically  all  their  requests  for  exemp- 
tion were  granted  as  the  items  were  consid- 
ered necessary  for  farming. 

Farmers  may  purchase  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  used  solely  for  farm  use  on  an 
unconditionally  exempt  basis.  However,  other 
machinery  and  equipment  is  used  quite  fre- 
quently for  purposes  other  than  farming.  We 
have  in  mind  bulldozers,  snow  ploughs,  trac- 
tors, and  so  on.  The  farmer  may  purchase 
this  type  of  equipment  tax  free,  using  an  end 
use  certificate  stating  that  it  is  for  farm  use 
only.  In  addition,  farmers  will  continue  to 
pay  tax  on  articles  that  are  normally  taxable, 
such  as  items  a  farmer  would  use  in  his  own 
household;  for  example,  stoves,  refrigerators 
and  like  articles. 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  regulations 
to  clarify  the  tax  status  of  bound  books, 
wherein  our  interpretation  will  agree  with 
that  contained  in  the  federal  Excise  Tax  Act 
and  should  reduce  some  interpretation  diflB- 
culties  in  applying  the  tax  on  printed  material. 

Another  change  in  the  regulations  which  I 
thought  might  be  of  interest  to  the  Legisla- 
ture is  the  application  of  tax  on  children's 
clothing.  The  only  controllable  method  of 
providing  exemptions  for  children's  clothing  is 
associated  with  sizes,  having  in  mind  the 
diflBculties  that  would  be  encountered  by 
vendors  if  any  other  approach  were  used. 

We  have  seriously  studied  other  approaches, 
but  invariably  realized  that  the  most  feasible 
approach  was  the  size  factor.  Some  parents 
have  questioned  the  payment  of  tax  on  cloth- 
ing for  their  children,  and  as  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  explain  a  12-year  old  wearing  a  size 
beyond  the  exemption,  and  which  is  taxable, 
it  makes  it  look  as  though  we  are  against 
large  children.  We  are  proposing  an  enlarge- 
ment of  sizes  which  will  broaden  the  exemp- 
tion but  will  stay  within  the  size  range  of 
clothing  designed  for  children. 

This  provision  will  reduce  the  imposition 
of  tax  on  clothing  worn  by  children,  but  I 
would  be  very  remiss  if  I  did  not  remind 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tax  on  clothing  worn 
by  some  large  children  may  still  occur.  Also, 
if  an  adult  can,  and  wishes,  to  Wear  clothing 


designed    for    children    he    might    purchase 
exempt  sizes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  I  think,  that  one 
of  the  recommendations  in  the  Carter  com- 
mission report  indicates  that  children's  cloth- 
ing should  be  subject  to  tax. 

We  have  also  modified  regulation  8  which 
will  permit  less  frequent  reporting  by  ven- 
dors, thus  substantially  reducing  the  work 
of  smaller  vendors  on  the  branch.  This  will 
reduce  the  number  of  annual  returns  being 
filed  from  1.2  million  to  approximately 
800,000  and  not  expose  us  to  any  appreciable 
revenue  loss. 

Regulation  19  has  been  amended  so  that 
retail  sales  tax  will  not  apply  in  the  transfer 
of  taxable,  tangible  personal  property  from 
legal  entity  to  another  if  they  are  looked  upon 
as  substantially  the  same  person. 

For  example,  related  companies  where  a 
parent  and  subsidiary  are  involved.  The 
previous  requirement  did  impose  a  hardship 
on  small  corporate  bodies  who  may  not  have 
had  access  to  good  technical  advice  as  larger 
corporate  bodies  have.  This  will  allow 
greater  movement  of  assets  without  tax,  pro- 
viding the  companies  or  persons  are  associated 
to  the  extent  of  95  per  cent  of  parallel  owner- 
ship. These  exemptions  will  apply  to  one 
transfer  of  the  same  assets. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  related  to  regu- 
lations changes,  and  I  would  now  like  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  ruling  changes.  The 
formula  for  determining  the  cost  of  materials 
on  which  sales  tax  is  figured  by  sheet  metal 
contractors  has  been  improved  whereby  a 
more  simple  formula  has  been  devised  for 
the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  materials. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  furriers  and  up- 
holsterers have  had  some  difficulty  under- 
standing their  tax  status  with  respect  to 
repairs.  Under  certain  conditions  they  would 
be  required  to  collect  tax  as  a  manufacturer 
and  this  has  not  been  easily  defined.  To  pro- 
vide a  clear-cut  instruction  for  these  vendors, 
it  has  been  decided  that  tax  will  apply  on 
labour  and  material  if  the  total  charge  ex- 
ceeds $100.  If  the  charge  is  less  than  this 
figure,  the  tax  will  only  apply  on  the  material, 
providing  it  is  charged  separately  from  labour. 

Tax  applied  on  alteration  charges  to  cloth- 
ing has  been  proven  very  difficult  to  explain, 
particularly  when  the  tax  was  applied  when 
alterations  were  required  on  new  clothing, 
but  did  not  apply  when  the  article  was 
altered  at  a  later  date.  A  ruling  is,  therefore,, 
being  introduced  so  that  tax  will  not  apply 
unless  the  alteration  charge  exceeds  $15  for 
either  new  or  uSed  clothing. 
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It  was  thought  advisable  to  provide  some 
clarification  regarding  the  application  of  tax 
on  packaged  sales,  which  contained  both  non- 
taxable and  taxable  articles.  We  have  decided 
that  if  the  package  contains  more  than  75 
per  cent  taxable  goods  the  tax  will  apply  on 
the  total  value,  but  will  be  exempt  if  that 
percentage  figure  is  not  reached.  A  good 
example  would  be  gift  packages. 

We  have  also  provided  that  calcium  chlo- 
ride, or  similar  products  which  previously  have 
not  been  considered  exempt  when  used  by 
municipalities,  may  now  be  purchased  on  a 
tax  free  basis  because  of  their  more  frequent 
usage  in  road  repairs.  This  was  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  good  roads  associa- 
tion of  Toronto  in  late  February  and  will 
afford  some  degree  of  relief  to  the  municipali- 
ties in  keeping  their  costs  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  explanations 
I  have  advanced  will  provide  some  clarifica- 
tion to  the  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (Yorth  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  questions,  my  first  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Has  the  milk  marketing  board  the  power 
under  section  27  of  The  Milk  Marketing  Act, 
1965,  to  enforce  existing  contracts  between 
the  dairy  and  producers  pending  the  setting 
up  of  the  milk  pool,  and  if  so  has  such  power 
been  exercised  in  the  instance  of  Cousins 
Dairy  in  Aurora? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
the.hon.  member  if  I  may  take  this  as  notice? 
I  was  just  handed  this  question  as  I  walked 
into  the  House.  I  was  not  in  the  office  all 
morning,  but  was  attending  the  Cabinet  and 
then  the  agriculture  meeting.  I  would  like 
to  look  into  this  myself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  second  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Does  the  Attorney  General  propose  to  take 
any  action  with  regard  to  the  harassment  and 
threats  against  gasoline  retailers  by  oil  com- 
panies, evidence  of  which  has  been  presented 
to  him  by  the  superior  auto  service  associa- 
tion; indeed,  almost  a  year  ago? 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  already  aware  that  I  met  with  the 
superior  auto  service  association  representa- 
tives last  June  and  I  discussed  with  them  in 
considerable  detail  the  allegations  they  made 
against  the  oil  companies. 

The  evidence  presented  consisted  of  state- 
ments which  in  my  opinion  and  that  of  my 


advisers  did  not  indicate  any  criminal  offence 
or  circumstances  that  would  warrant  police 
investigation.  The  dispute  was  over  the  enact- 
ment of  a  local  closing  by-law  which  the 
dealers  were  supporting.  The  oil  companies 
evidently  had  a  contrary  interest  and  both 
groups  were  pressing  their  legitimate  interests 
in  dealing  with  the  proposed  municipal  by- 
law. This  does  not  in  my  view  warrant  police 
intervention  or  criminal  prosecution.  I  pro- 
pose to  take  no  further  action  in  the  matter 
and  I  have  so  advised  the  association. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  three 
questions  for  the  Minister  of  Education. 

1.  Has  The  Department  of  Education  had 
any  private  meetings  with  any  groups  from 
or  representatives  of  boards  of  education  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  with  regard  to  teachers' 
salary  demands? 

2.  Has  the  department  made  any  overtures 
of  any  kind  to  any  of  the  parties  involved 
in  the  wage  negotiations? 

3.  Has  the  department  given  any  detailed 
thought  to  intervention  by  way  of  mediation 
should  negotiations  between  teachers  and 
boards  reach  a  total  impasse? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  answer  to  the  first  two  questions  would 
be  no.  On  the  third  question,  the  depart- 
ment is  giving  continuing  consideration  to  all 
matters  that  could  be  difficult  as  far  as 
education  in  this  province  is  concerned. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  One  day  we  will  stop  fencing 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  rise  on  a  question  of  a 
point  of  order. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Rural  Cooperator, 
renamed  Farm  and  Country,  March  14  edi- 
tion, has  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
agricultural  committee  that  was  held  about  a 
week  ago.  In  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
committee  hearing  where  the  chairman  of  the 
milk  board  indicated  that  he  had  been  in 
receipt  of  an  extra  quota,  it  comments  and 
I  quote: 

After  his  explanation  the  legislative  com- 
mittee members  agreed  he  had  not  acted 
improperly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  knowledge  there  was 
no  discussion  by  members  of  the  committee 
of  that  point.  One  member  of  the  committee, 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher), 
did  indicate  personally  that  in  his  view  the 
chairman  had  not  acted  improperly.  But  the 
committee  as  a  whole  came  to  no  conclusion 
and  I  personally  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
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that  I  believe  he  acted  unwisely  and  indis- 
creetly, but  not  improperly,  and  therefore 
has  complicated  public  discussion  or  resolution 
of  this  thorny  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

I  would  inform  the  House  that  their  micro- 
phones are  alive  although  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  equipment.  The  proceedings 
are  being  recorded,  but  the  loudspeakers  are 
not  working. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fourth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued) 

On  vote  202: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, over  the  years  we  have  had  a  number 
of  discussions  about  the  advisability  of  having 
magistrates  and  judges  on  the  police  commis- 
sions of  the  province  of  Ontario.  And  the 
criticism  has  often  been  made,  and  properly 
so,  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  a  person  who 
is  charged  with  the  day-to-day  administration 
of  the  law,  such  as  a  magistrate  or  a  county 
court  judge  in  his  capacity  in  sitting  on 
criminal  matters,  to  deal  at  the  same  time 
with  the  administration  of  police  forces. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  urged 
on  many  an  occasion  that  this  practice  be 
stopped  because  there  is  an  obvious  possibility 
of  conffict  of  interest.  There  have  been 
numerous  articles  about  it;  there  has  been 
great  concern  expressed,  particularly  in  the 
municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  this 
regard.  I  wonder  if  the  Attorney  General  has 
any  views  at  this  time? 

I  think  we  should  at  long  last  get  some 
sort  of  announcement  from  the  government 
that  they  are  concerned  in  separating  the 
police  arm  from  the  judicial  arm.  The  gov- 
ernment encourages  the  intermingling  of  these 
—which  is  bad  for  the  community— by  allow- 
ing county  court  judges  and  magistrates  to 
continue  on  police  commissions. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  The  Police  Act,  which  establishes 
the  composition  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
of  police  for  a  municipality,  used  to  provide 
that  the  board  would  be  composed  of:  the 
head  of  a  municipality,  a  county  or  district 
court  judge— not  necessarily  the  one  in  the 
area  but  that  usually  followed— and  also  used 
to  provide  a  magistrate. 


That  was  changed  four  or  five  years  ago, 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  year,  to  make  the  com- 
position, the  head  of  the  municipality,  either 
the  district  or  county  court  judge,  and  one 
other  person.  Since  that  change  in  the  Act, 
on  a  considerable  number  of  occasions  and 
with  respect  to  a  considerable  number  of 
boards  of  commissioners  of  police,  we  have 
not  appointed  a  magistrate  for  this  other 
person— not  in  every  instance  but  in  quite  a 
number. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this— in  my 
own  riding,  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a 
year  or  more  ago,  the  appointment  was  not 
a  magistrate  but  another  citizen,  a  former 
mayor.  So  several  recent  appointments  have 
been  of  that  nature,  rather  than  the  selection 
of  a  magistrate.  There  are  some  pending 
now,  and  I  may  say  to  the  House  that  in 
those  presently  before  me  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  appoint  magistrates. 

But  the  hon.  member  requests,  or  inquires 
on  the  matter  of  government  policy;  he  uses 
the  expression  "obvious  conflict  of  interest" 
and  relates  it  both  to  judges  and  magistrates. 
With  regard  to  that,  I  would  say  that  many 
municipalities  favour  and  express  the  view 
that  they  like  the  judge  sitting  on  the  police 
commission,  and  a  number  of  them  indicate 
no  objection  to  the  magistrate. 

There  is  this  to  be  said:  While  it  may  be 
argued  the  magistrate  is  close  to  the  police, 
in  that  he  sees  them  in  his  court  from  day 
to  day  as  they  come  before  him  and  give 
evidence,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
them  on  a  very  intimate  basis.  The  magistrate, 
nevertheless— and  these  remarks  apply  to  the 
judge  also— is  at  least  an  independent  person. 
He  is  established,  since  he  is  a  magistrate 
to  the  end  of  his  retirement  years  and  not 
subject  to  dismissal,  except  for  misconduct  or 
misbehaviour. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  judges;  they 
are  independent,  they  are  subject  to  no 
pressures.  No  local  pressures  can  be  brought 
upon  them  to  vary  the  attitudes  of  police. 
And  although  they  deal  with  police  with 
respect  to  their  hours  of  work,  and  regarding 
their  pay  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
members  of  the  police  force  carry  out  their 
duties,  they  are  immune  from  local  pressures. 
They  are  judicial  persons— another  char- 
acteristic which  I  think  is  required  on  a  board 
of  police  commissioners.  Generally,  boards  of 
commissioners  of  police  have  worked  well, 
made  up  as  they  have  been  in  most  instances 
of  the  head  of  a  municipality,  the  judge  and 
the  magistrate. 

The  hon.  member  is  aware  that  munici- 
palities have  the  alternative,   and  have   the 
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option,  of  governing  their  local  police  forces 
by  committees  of  council.  We  have  found  in 
these  situations,  although  many  municipalities 
still  retain  the  committees  of  council,  that 
local  pressures  do  create  serious  difficulties. 
The  member  of  council  is  a  person  who  is 
elected,  who  changes  from  year  to  year,  or 
from  time  to  time,  and  situations  arise  where 
we  get  serious  complaints  about  the  opera- 
tions of  those  committees. 

I  know  that  is  not  quite  relevant  to  the 
question,  but  I  point  out  the  distinction  that 
exists  between  a  board  of  commissioners  of 
police  on  which  sits  a  magistrate  and  a  judge, 
as  compared  with  that  where  there  is  an 
individual,  an  elected  person.  If  you  were 
to  dispose  of  the  magistrate  entirely,  as  we 
have  the  option  now,  and  select  a  citizen, 
even  though  he  is  not  an  elected  person  he 
might  still  very  well  be  subject  to  those 
pressures  of  which  we  become  aware  in  the 
situations  where  there  are  committees  of 
council. 

I  have  no  policy  to  announce  on  behalf  of 
the  government.  I  express  my  own  view  that, 
in  our  appointments  of  recent  time,  we  have 
gone  largely  to— not  with  the  judges,  we  have 
no  option  with  respect  to  a  judge,  it  must  be 
a  judge— but  with  respect  to  magistrates,  we 
have  appointed  persons  who  are  not  on  the 
magisterial  bench.  I  would  not  say  that  I 
would  not— tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  some 
time  in  the  future,  if  I  found  general  respect 
and  approbation  of  the  magistrate's  position- 
appoint  him  to  a  police  commission. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
Attorney  General  for  his  full  answer.  I 
cannot  say  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
his  answer.  He  summed  up  my  objection  when 
he  said:  "Do  not  forget  that  magistrates  and 
county  court  judges  are  judicial  people",  and 
this  is  the  very  distinction  I  think  we  have 
to  maintain.  When  you  take  a  judicial  person 
and  you  put  him  on  a  policing  job,  or  an 
administrative  job,  therein  lies  the  conflict  of 
interest.  As  careful  and  as  independent  and 
as  clear  in  his  thinking  as  one  of  these  people 
might  want  to  be,  the  fact  that  he  sits  from 
day  to  day  reviewing  the  actions  of  a  particu- 
lar police  force,  associating  with  the  senior 
oflBcers  of  that  force,  determining  their  salary 
apd  so  on,  to  my  mind  puts  him  in  a  very 
difficult  position  when  he  has  to  sit  in  his 
judicial  capacity  and  assess  the  evidence  that 
is  given  by  the  various  police  ofiicers  that 
come  before  him.  This  is  a  real  conflict  and 
it  disturbs  me.  This  is  why,  over  the  years, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  suggested  that  there 
be  some  clear-cut  break  in  this  branch  of  the 


Attorney  General,  separating  the  police  arm 
from  the  judicial  arm. 

I  suggest  it  is  no  excuse  at  all  to  say  that 
there  have  been  abundant  complaints  from  a 
variety  of  sections  of  the  province.  I  suggest 
that  this,  while  a  very  important  distinction, 
a  very  important  point  to  be  made,  is  too 
subtle.  It  is  only  when  on  occasion  some  par- 
ticular incident  bubbles  above  the  surface 
and  explodes  that  we  hear  about  it;  but  the 
danger  is  there.  And  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant principles  of  our  system  of  administra- 
tion of  justice  can  very  well  be  in  jeopardy 
by  the  continuance  of  this. 

The  Attorney  General,  as  is  his  wont,  is 
nibbling  at  this  problem— and  I  say,  advisedly, 
just  nibbling  at  it— when  he  expresses  a  little 
concern  about  the  continuing  appointment  of 
magistrates.  He  does  not  say  that  he  will  not 
appoint  them,  but  he  is  looking  very  carefully 
at  it— and  I  say  he  is  nibbling  at  the  problem. 
Maybe  the  point  again  is  to  get  through  to 
him.  It  is  a  pity  that,  after  certain  events 
which  we  anticipate  will  take  place,  it  per- 
haps will  not  be  his  decision  to  make  any 
more;  but  if,  by  any  mistake,  he  is  still  there, 
maybe  some  of  this  thinking  is  going  to  get 
through  to  him. 

I  am  concerned  particularly  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto.  There  has  been  great  concern 
about  the  constitution  of  the  police  commis- 
sion in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  There  was 
great  discussion  in  this  chamber  a  year  or  so 
ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  by-laws  that  our 
police  commission  has  passed.  There  was 
great  concern  about  some  of  the  secret  meet- 
ings that  were  held,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  has  been  much  press  comment  and 
much  comment  from  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  council  expressing  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  commission.  And 
I  would  have  hoped  there  could  have  been 
some  authoritative  statement  from  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  whether  or  not  they  believe 
that  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  commis- 
sion as  presently  constituted  is  working  satis- 
factorily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wisharl:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  Metropolitan  Toronto  for  a  moment, 
I  would  point  out  that  the  composition  of 
that  board  of  commissioners  of  police  relating 
to  Metropolitan  Toronto  comes  within  the 
Act  respecting  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  it 
is  not  in  The  Police  Act.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
separate  situation— all  by  itself.  I  have  had 
representations  made,  I  may  say,  by  mem- 
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bers  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  to  some  extent  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner). 
It  is  not,  however,  in  The  Police  Act.  It  is 
a  special  creation. 

I  would  just  like  to  go  back,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  member  about  the  magistrate  and  the 
judge,  and  to  point  out  that  the  reason  I 
mention  the  judicial  attitude,  the  judicial 
training,  is  that  they  are  dealing  quite  fre- 
quently in  boards  of  commissioners  of  police 
with  matters  of  discipline  or  conduct  of 
policemen.  And  they  are  able  to  act  on  the 
independent  side  without  fear  or  favour. 
They  do  have  to  exercise  the  qualities  of  a 
judge  or  of  a  magistrate  in  judging  matters 
which  call  for  judicial  discretion. 

This,  I  think,  would  even  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions.  There  is  judicial  judgment  re- 
quired there,  and  I  was  wondering  why  the 
hon.  member  tries  to  provoke  me  by  saying 
that  I  am  "nibbling"  at  the  matter.  I  was 
looking  back  at  the  Act  to  see  when  this 
change  was  made  from  the  requirement  of  a 
magistrate  to  another  person.  I  must— when 
I  have  time;  I  cannot  do  it  now— go  back  to 
Hansard  and  see  what  he  said  then.  Because 
I  am  surprised— I  did  not  sit  in  the  House  on 
that  occasion— if  it  was  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lature that  a  magistrate  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed, that  was  an  opportunity  to  say 
"another  person,  not  a  magistrate." 

The  Legislature  did  not  go  so  far,  and  I  am 
moving  along  the  lines  that  are  indicated  by 
the  legislation.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
at  that  time  said,  "Let  us  carry  it  all  the  way 
and  prevent  a  magistrate  being  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  police."  Maybe 
he  can  tell  us. 

However,  I  am  just  not  "nibbling"  at  the 
matter;  I  am  going  in  the  way  that  the  legis- 
lation directs. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  when 
the  Attorney  General  has  an  opportunity  to 
examine  Hansard,  he  will  find  that  I  am  con- 
sistent in  my  remarks  as  I  usually  try  to  be. 

I  am  a  little  unhappy  about  the  response  to 
my  questions  about  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto police  commission,  because  I  suggest 
it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  put  it  in  a 
separate  cubbyhole,  and  merely  because  ref- 
erence to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
commission  happened  to  be  assigned,  by  the 
mysterious  legislative  process  that  we  some- 
times go  through,  to  a  bill  that  was  sponsored 
by  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 


It  should  not  and  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
remove  what  should  be  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  Attorney  General  over  the  whole  process. 
And  I  would  suggest,  as  the  Attorney  General 
knows,  that  since  there  has  been  some  pretty 
substantial  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police 
commission,  it  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  say,  "Well,  by  some 
process,  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs."  So  while  he  listens 
politely  he  refers  the  matter  to  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Really,  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs— while  he  has 
many  others  and  he  avoids  some  of  them 
sometimes.  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  be 
wrong  in  saying,  "I  know  nothing  about  police 
commissions;  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Attorney 
General  and  he  should  have  an  opinion  on 
it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
say  that  I  had  referred  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs.  I  said  that  I  had  discussed 
it  with  him,  or  perhaps  I  should  have  said 
further  that  I  have  some  thoughts  on  this 
matter;  some  proposals  in  mind  which  I  have 
not  yet  put  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
to  government,  but  that  the  matter  is  not  out 
of  my  consideration.  We  are  studying  it  and 
we  may  be  able  to  find  some  solution  to  the 
complaints  which  are  offered. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  infer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  representations  have  been  received, 
but  there  is  no  immediate  action  contemplated 
by  the  government  in  regard  to  the  represen- 
tations made  about  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  I  say,  the  matter  is 

still  under  study. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
point  that  I  want  to  discuss  briefly.  There 
was  some  trouble  a  year  in  Pembroke  regard- 
ing the  police  commission  and  the  municipal 
council.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the  police 
commission  entered  into  a  bargain  with  the 
police  association  to  pay  certain  salaries  after 
a  considerable  number  of  bargaining  sessions. 
And  the  municipal  council  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  afford  it. 

For  a  while  there  were  occasional  press 
reports  and  then  they  seemed  to  vanish.  I 
have  no  idea  how  this  problem  was  resolved, 
or  if  it  is  resolved,  or  what  that  kind  of  a 
problem  in  fact  leads  to.  And  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  what 
really  did  happen,  and  if  the  question  has 
been  resolved  and  what  is  about  to  be  done, 
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if  anything  has  to   be   done,   to   make   sure 
this   situation   cannot   occur   again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  suppose  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  prevent  it  occurring 
again.  It  might  occur.  It  was  a  rare,  unique 
situation,  I  would  think,  and  is  not  likely,  I 
hope,  to  occur  again. 

With  respect  to  Pembroke  itself,  the  hon. 
member  perhaps  knows  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  local  police  force 
was  really  with  the  city  council,  in  the  sense 
that  although  the  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners had  entered  into  an  agreement  relating 
to  pay— particularly  to  pay— and  had  tied  it 
to  the  rates  of  pay  which  would  be  approved 
for  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  when  that 
increase  came  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police, 
city  council  then  said  it  could  not  afford  to 
make  such  payments. 

After  negotiation  and  arbitration,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  which  was  apparently  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  and  was,  I  believe, 
signed  by  those  representing  the  police  force 
and  the  board  of  commissioners  of  police  and, 
I  believe,  by  city  council.  In  any  case,  it 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  police  then 
released  three  members  of  the  force  because 
they  felt  they  could  not  meet  the  full  payroll. 

That  situation,  after  some  discussion,  was 
resolved  by  council  taking  back  two  of  the 
persons  released.  Apparently  they  had  quite 
a  legal  right  to  do  this.  The  police  were  well 
advised  by  very  eminent  counsel.  The  police 
association  of  Ontario  was  involved  in  the 
matter  from  the  beginning.  The  one  man  who 
was  injured  and  off  the  force  at  that  time  has 
since  been  returned  to  duty.  There  is  just  one 
man  now  who  is  not  employed  as  he  formerly 
was,  on  the  police  force,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  in  their  budget  arrangements  now  pro- 
gressing they  may  be  able  to  find  it  possible 
to  restore  the  force  to  its  full  number,  which 
was  19. 

Now  I  should  say  that  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  matter  the  Ontario  police  commission 
was  continuously  informed  and  involved.  And 
in  fact,  when  the  three  men  were  released, 
the  commission  sent  its  advisers  down  there 
and  studied  the  situation  in  Pembroke  to 
ascertain  if  the  force,  as  it  then  was  at  16, 
was  adequate.  The  report  made  by  the  On- 
tario police  commission  to  myself  was  that 
such  a  number  was  not  adequate  to  properly 
look  after  the  law  enforcement  in  the  town 
of  Pembroke. 

It  was  then  that  we  were  quite  insistent 
that  unless  the  force  were  restored  to  what 
would    be    a   reasonable    state    of   adequacy. 


the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  would  be  re- 
quired to  supplement  the  local  force,  or  go 
in  and  police  the  town  under  the  appropriate 
section  of  the  Act.  That  was  communicated  to 
the  council  and  it  resulted  in  two  men  being 
taken  back.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  the  third 
man  will  be  taken  back  shortly.  But  tlie  force 
is  restored  to  a  reasonable  state  of  adequacy 
and  the  situation  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
well  resolved. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
points  up  an  anomaly  in  our  method  of  con- 
trolling tliese  matters. 

The  Attorney  General  answered  a  couple  of 
supplementary  questions  that  I  had,  but  he 
did  not  give  as  elaborate  detail  as  I  would 
like.  When  the  Ontario  police  commission 
went  in  and  made  their  examination  and 
subsequently  reported,  did  they  give  you  their 
opinion  as  to  what  might  be  the  number  of 
an  adequate  police  force  for  Pembroke?  And 
if  so,  what  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  not  got  the 
report  in  front  of  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  report  generally  was  in  these  terms,  that 
the  force  had  been  19,  that  this  was  a  mini- 
mum for  reasonably  adequate  policing  of  that 
area.  When  the  force  was  reduced  to  16,  we 
were  able  to  say  to  the  town,  "If  you  do  not 
restore  your  force  we  shall  have  to  supple- 
ment it  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police." 
Arrangements  were  actually  made  to  do  that 
but,  witli  the  restoration  of  two  of  the  con- 
stables, we  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  in. 

I  might  just  say  on  this  point,  two  very 
capable  police  oflBcers  who  advised  the  com- 
mission went  down  and  made  that  assess- 
ment. They  made  a  very  thorough  assessment 
of  the  situation.  They  examined  traffic  cases, 
break-and-entry,  all  types  of  criminal  things 
which  happened  in  that  community  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  nature  of  the  population, 
and  the  adjoining  area  where  the  RCAF  per- 
sonnel, I  believe,  are  in  camp.  Then  they 
came  up  with  their  decision. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  some- 
thing of  which  you  cannot  be  quite  so  definite 
—as  you  might  in  some  other  situation— and 
say,  "Eighteen  men  are  not  adequate,  or  19 
men— that  number  vdll  be  adequate."  It  is  a 
matter  of  allowing  some  little  leeway  in  judg- 
ment. Otherwise  we  could  go  in  to  a  number 
of  municipalities  in  this  province  and,  taking 
the  history  of  criminal  occurrences  in  such  a 
municipality,  might  very  well  say,  "You  need 
two  or  three  more  policemen"— or  one  more.  I 
think  this  is  possible.  So  I  think  we  have  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  and  con- 
sideration  in   all   these    situations.     Although 
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we  have  the  power  in  the  Act,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  exercise  it,  we  got  the  result  that 
we  desired  by  indicating  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  exercise  it.  I  think  reasonable  con- 
sideration has  to  be  given  in  these  situations. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  anybody  be  unreasonable;  but 
what  we  were  talking  about  here,  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  is  dollars  and  cents.  The 
police  commission,  in  their  wisdom,  bargained 
with  the  police  association.  They  came  to  an 
agreement.  An  agreement  was  signed  and 
the  council  turns  around  and  says,  "We  can- 
not do  it.  We  have  not  got  enough  money." 
There  is  the  simple,  economic  fact. 

I  do  not  blame  the  police  association  who,  I 
am  sure,  were  bargaining  in  good  faith.  Least 
of  all  do  I  blame  the  municipal  council,  who 
recognize  the  financial  ability  of  that  com- 
munity and  their  ability  to  levy  taxes.  But  it 
all  gets  back  to  the  same  thing  that  we  have 
been  talking  about  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  government  as  the  estimates  have 
come  before  us.  There  has  to  be  a  bigger 
responsibility  lodged  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  We  almost  had  a  very 
serious  situation  there  in  Pembroke  and  it 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  occur. 

I  think  the  province  should  be  taking  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost  of  administration  of 
justice,  which  includes  policing.  As  I  say,  I 
find  it  difficult  from  this  position  to  fix  blame 
on  the  police  commission  or  the  police  as- 
sociation, or  on  the  municipal  council,  as  I 
think  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  there  has  to  be 
some  responsibility  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  is  a  situation  that  is  not  un- 
common across  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  for  proper  policing. 

Now  you  have  an  arm  in  the  police  com- 
mission that  can  give  us  a  far  better  idea 
whether  we  have  proper  or  improper  policing. 
For  proper  poHcing  there  has  to  be  a  real 
thought  of  how  that  is  going  to  be  done. 
There  has  to  be  a  cost-sharing,  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay;  and  as  you  continue  to 
overburden  the  municipal  taxpayers,  some- 
thing is  going  to  have  to  give.  In  this  case  it 
was  almost  at  the  price  of  the  proper  policing 
of  the  city  of  Pembroke;  and  in  this  I  think 
the  government  stands  condemned. 

You  shuffled  through  this  one  fortunately, 
but  you  are  going  to  have  another  one.  You 
will  have  three  or  four  more  before  very 
long  and,  somewhere  soon  along  the  line,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Attorney  General  and  his  col- 
leagues are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  this 
responsibility.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
recognize  that  there  is  a  responsibility  in  the 


government  of  Ontario  to  make  sure  that 
proper  police  service  is  given  to  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  I 
have  two  or  three  more  things  that  I  would 
hke  to  explore,  dealing  with  the  police  com- 
mission in  particular.  They  did  do  these 
investigations  in  Pembroke.  Can  the  Attorney 
General  tell  us  how  many  police  investiga- 
tions were  done  in  the  last  current  year  by 
the  Ontario  police  commission?  There  is 
another  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  it  is  so 
dijBBcult  to  adequately  criticize  these  estimates; 
we  do  not  have  that  report  before  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  were  surveys  of  municipal  police  forces 
in  72  municipalities.  Then  there  were  special 
surveys  of  municipal  police  forces,  10  of  those 
conducted  jointly  by  two  advisers  of  the  com- 
mission; five  were  conducted  by  one  adviser. 

The  commission  investigated  complaints  in- 
volving five  police  forces,  and  complaints 
involving  police  ofiicers  regarding  alleged 
assaults.  There  were  two  of  those  and  they 
were  investigated.  Assistance  was  provided 
on  request  to  police-governing  authorities,  in 
the  appointment  of  chiefs  of  police  and  other 
departmental  appointments,  to  the  number 
of  10. 

There  were  meetings  with  and  advice  to 
authorities  regarding  police  operations  within 
their  individual  police  forces  to  a  total  of  20— 
10  where  one  adviser  went  in,  and  10 
where  the  two  advisers  of  the  commission 
went  in  and  advised  the  municipality  and  the 
police  authorities. 

There  was  assistance  provided  on  request 
to  boards  of  commissioners  of  police  regard- 
ing police  matters,  to  the  number  of  three. 
Assistance  and  advice  upon  request  to  chiefs 
of  police  regarding  police  operation  and 
administration— there  were  13  of  those  in 
which  the  commission  oflFered  assistance  and 
advice. 

Police  zone  meetings  were  attended  to  the 
number  of  nine;  and  surveys  conducted  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  police  forces— two;  in  each 
case  by  the  two  advisers  working  together  in 
a  municipality. 

Surveys  were  conducted  as  to  unification  of 
police  forces,  three— one  by  three  advisers, 
one  by  two  advisers,  and  one  by  one  adviser. 
Those  are  some  of  the  activities  which  will 
appear  as  the  report  is  prepared. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  just  listening,  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  even  a  mental  note  of  all 
these  things.  The  last  two  statistics  caught 
my    ear,    surveys    as    to    inadequacies    and 
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surveys  as  to  unification  of  forces.  Did  the 
surveys— I  think  the  Attorney  General  said 
two  as  to  inadequacies— lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  particular  forces  were  adequate  or 
inadequate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  One  of  those  was  Pem- 
broke, I  believe.  On  the  other  one,  I  think 
we  found  the  situation  adequate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Another  report  that  was  in- 
adequate. All  right.  Insofar  as  the  amal- 
gamation of  forces  was  concerned,  was  the 
end  result  of  those  surveys  that  there  should 
be  amalgamation  or  that  there  should  not  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  discussion  of  these  estimates  one 
night,  when  the  hon.  member  was  not  present, 
we  covered  this  fairly  thoroughly,  I  oflFered 
to  the  members  of  the  House  at  that  time 
some  facts  as  to  the  possible  amalgamation 
of  police  forces  as  reported  by  the  Ontario 
police  commission.  I  will  repeat  it:  The  areas 
of  possible  amalgamation  as  offered  by  the 
police  commission  are  14  now  in  number: 
No.  1,  the  cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William;  No.  2,  the  city  of  North  Bay  and 
the  townships  of  West  Ferris  and  Widdifield; 
No.  3,  the  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Eastview, 
including  the  village  of  Rockcliffe  Park  and 
the  townships  of  Gloucester  and  Nepean;  No. 
4,  the  city  of  Oshawa  and  the  town  of 
Whitby;  No.  5,  the  town  of  Ajax,  the  town- 
ship of  Pickering;  No.  6,  exclusive  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  the  police  forces  in  the 
county  of  York,  it  was  suggested,  could  be 
merged;  and  No.  7,  the  city  of  Barrie  and 
the  townships  of  Innisfil  and  Essa;  No.  8,  the 
towns  of  Midland  and  Penetanguishene  and 
the  designated  portion  of  the  township  of 
Tiny;  No.  9,  the  towns  of  Brampton,  Port 
Credit  and  Streetsville,  with  the  townships 
of  Chinguacousy  and  Toronto  and  the  village 
of  Bolton;  No.  10,  the  cities  of  Kitchener, 
Waterloo  and  the  township  of  Waterloo;  No. 
11,  the  city  of  Gait  and  the  towns  of  Preston 
and  Hespeler;  No.  12,  the  town  of  Stoney 
Creek  and  the  township  of  Saltfleet;  No.  13, 
the  city  of  Samia  and  the  township  of  Sarnia; 
and  No.  14,  the  town  of  Grimsby  and  the 
township  of  Grimsby  North.  Those  areas 
have  been  studied  with  a  view  to  possible 
amalgamation  of  the  police  forces. 

I  might  mention  that  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  is  doing  a  broad  study  into 
all  matters  with  respect  to  the  Lakehead 
cities.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  remind  the  mem- 
ber for   Downsview   that  we   did   discuss   a 


number  of  these   items  under  vote  202   on 
Thursday  evening  and  Friday. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  only  missed  Thursday  even- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  I  was 
not  here,  and  I  should  have  been,  and  I 
apologize  if  I  repeat  a  little  of  the  ground. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  this  is  the  "investl- 
gation-est"  government  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  have 
more  studies  and  more  departments  than  any 
other  government  in  the  world  has  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  most  of  which  produce 
very  little.  But  we  do  have  a  lot  of  studies 
going  on,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  They  sure 
need  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Insofar  as  those  14  studies  are 
concerned,  may  I  ask  the  Attorney  General 
if  it  was  indicated,  as  a  result  of  these  studies, 
that  it  is  logical  to  amalgamate  those  14 
sets  of  forces? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  pretty  difficult 
to  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  I  might  be  permitted  to  answer  in 
little  wider  terms  than  those.  Those  were  the 
areas  where  it  was  indicated  amalgamation 
could  possibly  be  brought  about.  Let  us  take 
the  most  simple  one  perhaps,  the  one  that 
would  appear  to  be  the  easiest— that  would 
be  Port  Arthur-Fort  William,  two  cities  which 
run  into  each  other.  I  suppose  you  could  not 
tell  which  was  which  or  where  the  boundary 
was  unless  you  were  a  native  and  knew  the 
streets.  But  even  in  that  situation  considera- 
tions arise— as  to  where  the  headquarters  is  to 
be  located,  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  get 
along  with  one,  how  do  you  set  up  your 
board  of  commissioners,  where  different  con- 
siderations now  apply  in  their  administration; 
how  do  you  work  these  out  together?  When 
the  hon.  member  asks  if  they  indicated  that 
these  could  be  accomplished,  I  would  say 
"yes,  but  they  are  going  to  take  a  little  time 
yet. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  the  most  investi- 
gating government  in  the  world;  it  is  a  very 
broad  piece  of  territory  to  take  in.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  police  com- 
mission has  only  been  in  existence  for,  I 
think,  four  years  or  something  of  this  nature. 
It  takes  time  to  get  organized  and  make  these 
studies,  and  one  of  the  things  we  are  anxious 
to  move  into  is  an  improvement  in  policing. 
One  of  the  ways  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
by  amalgamation,  or  by  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  provincial  police,  taking  over  the 
smaller  forces. 
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I  think  the  member  might  be  charitable 
enough  to  afford  us  the  time  we  have  taken 
to  investigate  these  situations;  and  we  are 
asking,  you  will  note,  for  another  adviser  to 
the  commission  in  our  estimates  so  we  may 
complete  this  work  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  quar- 
rel with  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  get  very 
unhappy  when  we  get  into  the  Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur  system  and  the  Attorney  General 
points  to  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  and  says,  "He  is  conduct- 
ing investigations,  too." 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  for  amalgama- 
tion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  know.  The  two  things 
are  intertwined,  and  which  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?  There  have  been  so 
many  municipal  investigations;  if  all  of  these 
necessary  reforms  are  going  to  have  to  wait 
until  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  makes 
up  his  mind  on  each  one  of  these  things,  we 
are  never  going  to  get  any  progress— if  the 
people  leave  those  fellows  sitting  on  the 
benches  any  longer. 

My  concern— I  have  expressed  this  before, 
and  I  would  not  want  the  Attorney  General 
to  think  I  am  inconsistent— is  that  there 
should  be  power  in  the  statutes  for  the  gov- 
ernment after  they  have  researched  it  to 
order  amalgamations  of  police  forces.  The 
Attorney  General  has  refused  to  ask  for  that 
power  up  to  this  moment;  in  fact,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  has  said  he 
really  did  not  want  that.  He  would  rather 
conciliate,  or  try  to  bring  all  the  persons 
who  have  any  concern  in  these  matters  to- 
gether and  get  them  to  agree. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  govern,  to  lead,  to  direct; 
and  one  of  the  serious  concerns  that  many 
people  have,  and  more  and  more  people  are 
having  every  day  about  this  government,  is 
that  all  they  do  is  investigate.  They  do  not 
lead,  direct  or  govern. 

I  dare  say  that,  out  of  these  14  investiga- 
tions about  possibilities  of  amalgamation,  the 
Attorney  General  has  very  carefully  selected 
his  words.  I  think  he  went  as  far  as  saying 
that  the  reports  indicated  that  amalgamations 
were  feasible.  Without  having  the  commis- 
sioners here  and  looking  at  each  report,  and 
being  able  to  question  the  commissioners  on 
each  one  of  those  investigations,  we  do  not 
get  the  final  answer.  Is  it  not  only  not  fea- 
sible, but  is  it  practical  and  is  it  necessary  for 
the  better  enforcement  of  justice  in  that  par- 


ticular area?  That  is  the  key  question.  I  dare 
say  that,  hidden  in  those  reports,  is  that 
answer  in  some  instances. 

But  the  problem  that  concerns  me  is  that 
even  when  that  conclusion  could  have  been 
reached  there  is  no  power  in  the  statutes; 
nor  is  the  Attorney  General  seeking  power  to' 
force  such  an  amalgamation  to  come  about. 
I  think  this  is  wrong  because  we  are  begin- 
ning—and I  give  him  full  credit  for  this— we 
are  beginning,  through  this  arm,  the  Ontario 
police  commission,  to  be  able  to  conduct 
reasonable  inquiries  of  this  type. 

But  there  has  to  be  the  enforcement  power. 
And  if  government  is  going  to  govern  after 
proper  investigation,  and  when  the  signs  are 
indicated  that  a  certain  line  of  action  must 
be  taken,  then  government  has  a  duty  to  take 
that  action.  It  is  just  not  good  enough  to  say 
that  we  are  getting  it  and  we  are  studying  it. 
The  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  does  the 
same  thing  with  tlie  jails.  He  is  running 
around  mediating  and  conciliating  and  hoping 
that  councils  will  join  together  to  help  him 
build  his  jails. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): They  are,  it  is  coming  along  very 
well. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  they  are  not  doing  it  the 
way  it  should  be  done.  The  fact  is— we  will 
deal  with  this  Minister  when  his  estimates 
come  up— but  we  still  have  all  these  old  jails 
around. 

This  is  the  same  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Attorney  General  in  his  depart- 
ment, the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  in 
his  department,  have  not  the  power,  nor  are 
they  seeking  the  power,  to  govern.  It  is  just 
not  good  enough  that  they  run  around  inves- 
tigating and  attempting  to  conciliate.  Things 
that  are  needed  in  this  province  are  delayed 
because  this  government  has  refused  to 
govern. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote 
there  are  a  couple  of  things  I  am  not  clear  on. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Just  a  couple? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  wonder  if  the  Attorney 
General  could  advise  how  many  police  com- 
missions in  Ontario  operate  under  a  com- 
mittee of  council,  and  also  how  many  police 
commissions  operate  under  the  standard 
three-man  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
municipalities  having  boards  of  police  com- 
missioners number  93;  those  not  having 
boards  of  police  commissioners  number  169. 
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not  only  because  of  the  absence  of  the  re- 
port, but  because  of  the  profound  public 
interest  in  the  necessity  in  this  Legislature 
of  each  year  getting  an  adequate  statement 
from  the  Attorney  General  about  this  very 
important  matter.  I  quoted  at  that  time  the 
provisions  of  the  police  commission  report  for 
1965. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made, 
I  thought,  fairly  full  and  complete  remarks. 
I  indicated  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
perhaps  proper,  advisable  or  helpful  to  give 
statistics  to  the  House,  or  to  make  those 
public.  I  indicated  that  I  spoke  frequently 
with  the  members  of  the  commission  and 
consulted  with  them  and  was  aware  of  the 
situation.  The  only  thing  I  could  add  now, 
I  think,  would  be  to  direct  the  hon.  member's 
attention  to  section  48A  of  The  Police  Act  and 
then  to  make  some  comment  upon  it. 

That  section  which  is  in  the  area  providing 
for  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  Act, 
refers  to  the  police  commission  and  says: 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
may  direct  the  commission  to  inquire  into 
and  report  to  him  upon  any  matter  relating 
to  (a)  the  extent  investigation  or  control  of 
crime  or  (b)  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
he- 

that  is,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council— 
—shall  define  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  in 
the  direction. 

Then  this  was  the  legislation  we  discussed, 
you  will  remember,  with  great  attention  and 
in  great  detail  in  the  session  in  1964: 

For  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  under  this 
section,  the  commission  may  summon  any 
person  and  require  him  to  give  evidence  on 
oath  and  to  produce  such  documents  and 
things  as  the  commission  may  direct. 

But  I  direct  the  hon.  member's  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  first  part  of  the  section: 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may 
direct  the  commission  to  inquire  into  and 
report  to  him  upon  any  matter  relating  to 
( a )  the  extent  of  investigation  or  control  of 
crime  or  (b)  the  enforcement  of  law. 

The  theory,  I  think,  of  this  whole  Act  is  that 
in  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  the 
commission  was  to  be  set  up  and  given  such 
duties  and  powers  and  such  facilities  as  would 
enable  it  to  make  itself  aware  of  the  extent 
of  crime  and  the  condition  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  laws. 

And  that  commission,  reporting  again,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  to  the  Attorney  General,  to 
the    Lieutenant-Governor    in    Council    would 


say,  "there  is  a  situation  with  respect  to 
crime".  And  I  will  not  bother  making  the 
distinctions  between  organized  and  syndicated 
crime,  because  I  think  there  is  no  simple 
crime.  Two  men  rob  a  store;  they  are 
organized,  in  my  view. 

The  commission  decides  from  its  studies 
and  its  intelligence,  what  the  situation  is  with 
respect  to  crime  in  its  whole  aspects,  and  as 
to  the  enforcement  of  law.  And  if  it  is  con- 
cerned, then  it  asks  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  for  an  investigation. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  since  no  such 
investigation  has  been  asked,  the  commission 
has  not  found  it  necessary  to  report  that  a 
situation  exists  which  is  alarming  to  the 
extent  that  it  calls  for  further  investigation. 
And  I  hark  back  to  my  previous  remarks: 
crime  will  always  be  with  us,  will  always  be 
seeking  to  fasten  its  tentacles  on  any  society, 
particularly  an  affluent  society.  Our  approach 
to  keeping  it  under  control,  putting  down 
crime,  is  to  maintain  our  police  forces  in 
adequate  numbers,  properly  trained,  properly 
disciplined,  properly  equipped,  as  I  think  we 
are  doing,  and  to  give  our  commission  the 
intelligence  services  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  crime  and  how  our  laws  are  being  en- 
forced. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  further 
than  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  simply 
leave  that,  saying  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  Attorney  General  would  feel  that  that  is 
his  only  obligation  in  connection  with  this 
vote.  And  I  leave  it  on  the  basis  of  asking 
him,  and  putting  on  the  record,  certain  ques- 
tions. 

Is  there  collusion  among  major  criminals 
in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  bordering  centres  of 
the  United  States?  If  there  is  collusion,  in 
which  fields  is  the  collusion  present— narcotics 
distribution,  bankruptcy,  arson,  insurance 
frauds,  gambling,  counterfeiting,  the  plan- 
ning of  major  robberies,  and  large  scale  dis- 
position of  stolen  bonds,  jewellery  and  furs? 

Have  there  been  any  criminal  occurrences 
in  Ontario  during  the  past  year  which  have 
clearly  indicated  the  continuing  existence  of 
syndicated  crime  control  reaching  into  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York,  Buffalo  and 
Detroit  and  in  Canadian  centres  such  as 
Montreal,  Calgary  and  Vancouver? 

To  what  extent  is  there  infiltration  into 
legitimate  businesses  by  known  criminals? 
The  police  commission  has  referred  to  that  as 
a  trend  which  has  lately  become  more  preva- 
lent. 
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Now  I  assume  that  we  are  going  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  statement  in  due  course  from 
the  police  commission,  but  obviously  the 
Attorney  General  is  not  prepared  to  pursue 
this  matter  further.  I  think  he  must  seriously 
consider  giving  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  extent  of  crime  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
We  cannot  possibly  deal  with  the  important 
relationship  between  the  police  procedures  in 
the  province,  the  methods  by  which  the  police 
operate,  and  the  correlative  part  of  that  same 
problem— the  question  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen's rights,  his  civil  liberties  or  that  area  of 
concern. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
the  question  of  the  composition  of  police 
commissions.  I  simply  want  to  reassert  as  a 
position  which  we  have  had,  that  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  commission  should  not 
be  composed  of  four  appointed  people  and 
one  elected  person,  that  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  police  commission  should  have  a 
majority  of  elected  persons. 

In  due  course,  apparently,  at  some  point 
when  The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Act  is  up  for  review  again,  we  have 
some  kind  of  assurance  that  the  chairman  of 
the  metropolitan  council  will  be  an  elected 
member.  That  would  give  us  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  or  whoever  the 
appropriate  elected  official  is,  on  the  police 
commission,  plus  the  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  council,  both  of  whom  would 
be  elected.  And  we  say  that  at  least  one 
other  person  should  be  an  elected  person,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  agree  with  a  great  many  of  the  remarks 
of  the  member  for  Grey  North  on  this  topic. 
He  is  obviously  concerned,  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, about  the  composition  of  police 
commissions  and  the  need  to  have  at  least 
some  elected  representatives  on  such  bodies. 
It  is  no  longer  adequate  to  continue  to  have 
solely   appointed  people   on   police   commis- 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Minister  if 
studies  have  been  undertaken  by  the  police 
commission  concerning  retirement  ages  of 
policemen? 

More  and  more  we  are  getting  the  younger 
individuals  entering  police  services,  so  that 
you  have  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  19  be- 
coming a  cadet  in  the  police  force.  By  the 
time  he  is  60  he  has  already  put  in  41  years 
of  service.  There  has  been  a  clamour  in 
some  parts  of  the  province  for  the  lowering  of 
the  retirement  age  on  a  voluntary  basis  from 
65  to  possibly  60.   Has  the  police  commission 


undertaken   any   studies   on   this   aspect,   Mr, 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
not;  I  am  quite  certain  of  that.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  hon.  member  for  making  this 
inquiry  and  bringing  it  to  our  attention.  I 
would  think  at  the  present  it  is  probably  a 
matter  with  the  local  police  forces  and  their 
employers  through  the  board  of  commissioners 
or  through  the  council.  But  perhaps  it  is 
something  that  might  very  well  receive  our 
attention.  I  am  quite  sure  no  studies  have 
been  made  in  this   field  yet. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than 
have  it  on  a  local  level,  I  thought  there 
should  be  a  base  policy  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, either  voluntary  at  60  or  compulsory  at 
—I  think  it  is  compulsory  at  65  now.  I  notice 
in  jurisdictions  to  the  south  of  us,  individuals 
at  50  years  of  age  have  put  in  25  years  of 
service  and  retire  at  fairly  substantial  pen- 
sions. They  go  to  the  southern  states  and 
become  gainfully  employed  in  either  police 
work  or  other  types  of  pursuit.  I  know  the 
ofiicers  in  my  own  community  I  imagine  must 
look  with  envy  seeing  their  counterparts  across 
the  river  in  Detroit  retiring  at  50,  51,  52,  and 
still  having  possibly  15  more  years  in  which 
they  could  contribute  their  services  to  some 
community. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  just  one  question  of  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  the  last  item  of  this  vote 
202,  Ontario  police  college.  I  know  that  in 
the  last  few  months  requests  were  made  in 
various  areas  for  candidates,  who  were  bi- 
lingual, to  attend  this  Ontario  police  college. 

I  know  that  in  many  areas  which  are  pre- 
dominantly French-speaking  there  were  no 
candidates  for  the  police  force,  and  some  of 
those  areas  had  to  be  policed  by  unilingual 
members  of  the  force.  Could  the  Attorney 
General  tell  me  what  success  he  has  had  in 
getting  recruits  for  this  college,  I  mean 
bilingual  recruits  for  this  college? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  only  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  know  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  have  had  very  good  success  in  securing 
a  good  number  of  recruits  to  that  force  in 
response  to  their  endeavours  to  get  bilingual 
persons.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  the  municipal 
forces  are  fixed  or  suited  in  this  regard,  or 
what  success  they  have,  but  I  would  think 
that  municipalities  which  are  in  bilingual 
areas,  or  areas  that  are  largely  French- 
speaking,  let  us  say,  would  suit  their  forces 
to  the  situation.  I  know  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  have  sought,  and  with  good  success,  ta 
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I  think  its  work  is  very  valuable,  and  it  has 
taken  a  great  quantity  of  material  ofiE  the 
shelves  of  dealers  and  prevented  its  dis- 
semination, 

Mr.  Newman:  Has  there  been  any  prose- 
cutions, Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  a  prosecution  in  this  field. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  understand  the  committee's 
dedication  to  its  job.  On  occasion  I  wonder, 
sir,  whether  there  are  any  so-called  literary 
works— any  of  the  contentious  literary  works— 
which  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  cause  to 
be  withdrawn  from  news  stands.  Is  this  "pulp" 
commercial  material,  or  are  any  of  the  more 
contentious  hterary  works  involved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber this:  I  have  seen  boxes,  crates,  full  of 
literature— I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the 
right  word  for  it— the  pulp-and-paper  type  of 
thing  which  is  trash  of  the  purest  sort,  or  the 
worst  sort.  But  the  type  of  thing  the  hon. 
member  is  talking  about,  the  so-called  litera- 
ture, the  classic  which  is  questionable— and  I 
could  give  a  number  of  titles  but  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  do  that  here— the  committee 
on  obscene  literature  does  not  deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  vote  203,  can  the  Attorney 
General  tell  us  what  the  law  revision  com- 
mittee is  doing,  or  going  to  do,  for  $30,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  the  committee 
which  deals  with  the  following  fields:  in 
special  studies,  research,  investigations,  the 
securities  legislation— which  we  had,  obscene 
literature,  consumer  credit.  We  have  had,  in 
the  past  year,  expenditure  for  the  10  months 
ending  January  31,  1967,  $46,317.  I  do  not 
know  at  the  moment  what  the  particular 
attention  of  the  committees  might  be  directed 
to  but  I  think  we  will  find  work  for  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  just  put  the  $30,000 
in,  in  case  you  think  of  something  that  the 
law  reform  commission  is  not  going  to  do. 
Is  that  the  idea? 

I  was  rather  interested,  in  looking  at  the 
public  accounts  under  this  heading,  that  this 
committee  on  securities  legislation  paid  to 
two  well-known  legal  firms  $102,000  for  their 
investigations  into  securities  legislation.  I 
would  suspect  that  there  must  be  accounts, 
and  there  must  be  hourly  calculations  and  so 
on,  but  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be 
a  better  way  of  getting  advice  insofar  as 
securities  legislation  is  concerned  than  having 


to    spend    over    $100,000    to    hire   two    legal 
firms? 

Is  it  not  possible  to  investigate  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  done  in  many  American  juris- 
dictions, of  borrowing  from  time  to  time  in 
the  pubhc  interest  from  some  of  these  large 
firms;  or  getting,  from  the  universities,  people 
of  capability,  rather  than  having  to  go  into 
the  market  place,  and  the  most  expensive 
market  place  there  is?  Those  who  cry  wolf 
about  the  tariff  of  fees  for  legal  aid,  just  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about  when 
they  look  at  $102,000  for  services  rendered 
by  two  legal  firms  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  one  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must 
be  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  at  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  taxpayers,  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
study  with  respect  to  the  securities  legislation, 
as  the  hon.  member  knows,  was  a  very  special 
and  protracted,  detailed  and  comprehensive 
study.  It  was  a  continuous  piece  of  work. 
Even  if  we  had  borrowed,  as  he  suggests, 
personnel— I  think  even  two  individuals— of 
the  type  of  quality  and  knowledge  and  the 
capability  that  we  would  need  in  that  field  of 
study,  when  we  were  preparing  our  legisla- 
tion which  I  think  I  may  say,  without  in  any 
way  sounding  boastful,  is  the  most  up-to-date, 
the  most  comprehensive  securities  legislation 
—if  I  can  borrow  the  hon.  member's  words— 
"in  the  world",  then  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  You  mean  the 
most  comprehensive  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  think  we  can 
go  beyond  that,  because  our  friends  across 
the  line  admit  that  it  goes  further  than  theirs 
-the  SEC  in  the  United  States.  They  give 
us  that  accolade;  these  are  not  our  own  words. 

When  we  had  to  study  that  particular  field, 
prepare  legislation— and  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  attended  many  meetings  of  the 
committee  on  legal  bills  and  he  knows  how 
detailed  and  how  controversial  many  of  the 
sections  were  in  that  legislation— they  assisted 
us  in  the  Act,  and  then  the  regulations, 
which  was  just  as  big  a  job,  really,  as  the 
actual  substantive  law  itself.  I  think  we  got  a 
bargain.  We  got  a  great  bargain  in  being  able 
to  get  the  type  of  assistance  we  got  fromi 
lawyers  and  accountants  and  actuarial  people. 
We  got  it  at  a  bargain  price. 

I  would  agree  with  the  member  that,  in 
other  areas  perhaps,  where  we  do  not  have 
such  a  protracted,  detailed  and  important  field 
to  deal  with,  we  could  perhaps  follow  his 
suggestions.  Certainly,  we  would  be  able  ta 
get  assistance  if  we  needed  it  at  less  expendi- 
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tore  than  was  required  in  connection  with 
The  Securities  Act;  that  is  why  the  estimate 
which  I  ask  at  this  time  is  in  the  sum  of 
$30,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend 
coupled  together  accounting  and  legal  advice, 
and  while  I  do  not  want  to  unduly  berate  my 
colleagues  at  the  bar,  their  bill  for  these  two 
accounts  is  over  $100,000;  and  Peat  Marwick, 
which  is  a  well-known  accountancy  firm,  has 
a  bill  of  only  $8,400. 

If  you  can  equate  the  two  kinds  of  advice. 
Peat  Marwick  either  gave  you  lesser  service 
or  gave  you  service  at  one  twelfth  the  rate. 
But  if  their  advice  can  be  related— and  I  think 
it  could  be,  they  are  an  outstanding  account- 
ing firm— it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  start 
paying  out  legal  fees  of  $58,000  to  one  firm 
and  $44,000  to  another  firm,  there  must  be  a 
better  way  of  doing  it. 

Now  I  did  not  put  my  standard  question 
this  year.  The  word  got  back  to  me  that  I 
was  bothering  a  lot  of  people.  They  had  to 
look  through  all  sorts  of  records  and  so  on; 
and  being  kind  and  generous  and  anxious  not 
to  disturb  anyone,  I  did  not  put  it  on.  But  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  now  approaching  over  $1  million 
a  year  in  outside  legal  expenditures. 

I  hearken  back  to  the  point  that  I  have 
made  so  many  times,  and  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  has  made  so  many  times, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  keep  in  govern- 
ment employ  the  best  legal  talent  available 
in  Ontario  and  pay  them  well  enough.  It  may 
be  that  when  you  get  into  the  unusual  fields, 
such  as  securities  law,  that  for  a  bit  you  are 
going  to  have  to  go  outside,  but  this  figure 
of  over  $100,000  for  two  legal  firms  in  the 
one  year— and  I  would  think  that  if  we  had 
the  figures  for  last  year,  I  am  looking  at  the 
figures  for  two  years  ago,  it  would  be  at  least 
that  high,  if  not  higher. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  not  ask  for  them? 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  the  Attorney  General  tell 
us  what  it  is  for  this  year,  the  one  that  is  not 
in  the  public  accounts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  While  that  figure  is  be- 
ing obtained  for  me,  I  would  say  again  that 
securities  work  was  a  very  special  instance. 

Speaking  of  accountants  and  lawyers,  the 
lawyers  were  engaged  in  drafting  legislation, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  auditor; 
you  cannot  compare  the  two  services. 

We  have  built  up  our  staff  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  and  we  have 


not  employed  an  outside  prosecutor  for  the 
last  year,  something  which  I  think  was  a  good 
approach  and  a  policy  we  have  adopted  and 
will  continue.  But  this  was  a  special  situa- 
tion. I  think  to  have  expected  the  staff  of  my 
department  to  produce  a  securities  Act  would 
be  something  that  even  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  would  think  was  unwise.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  would  have  gotten  it  done 
in  time  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  would  have 
been  able;  eminent  and  capable  as  those 
chaps  are  this  was  a  specialists'  job  and  we 
needed  that  assistance.  I  think  that  it  was 
certainly  not  overpaid.  I  will  try  and  get  the 
figures. 

The  hon.  member  was  asking  what  was 
paid  last  year? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  For  all  outside  legal 
services? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  comes  under  vote 
206  actually  in  the  criminal  law  division  for 
Crown  counsel  prosecution. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Attorney  General  that  he  answer  it  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  then  just  the  figure  under 
this  vote  is  the  one  I  want;  what  was  spent 
under  items  4  and  5  in  the  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Under  item  4,  the  figure 
was  $46,317;  there  is  nothing  for  counsel 
under  item  5. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  the  Attorney  General  tell 
us  something  about  the  conference  on 
uniformity  of  laws?  It  is  not  a  big  expendi- 
ture, but  what  are  we  getting  done  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  a  conference  of 
personnel  made  up  of  people  from  all  areas  of 
our  laws  and  we  report  to  the  Canadian  bar 
association  with  a  view  to  achieving  some 
uniformity  in  laws.  There  are  conferences 
held  with  the  law  officers  of  other  provinces 
and  jurisdictions  in  Canada  to  see  what  can 
be  achieved. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  very  important  objective. 
We  have  had  some  success.  I  think  the  focus 
is  being  directed  more  now  than  previously, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  securities,  insurance 
and  things  that  affect  our  economic  life;  and 
I  think  we  are  making  some  headway  in  the 
criminal  law. 

We  have  had  meetings  with  the  federal 
people  and  the  Attorneys  General  of  other 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  just  wanted  to  say 
we  needed  continuous  and  unremitting  effort; 
not  just  six  or  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  but 
for  12  or  14  hours  a  day,  which  the  staff  of 
my  department  joined.  They  submitted  their 
account  on  an  hourly  basis.  They  showed  the 
number  of  hours  spent  at  so  much  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much  per  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  it  might  vary  from 
$15  per  hour  to  $50,  depending  on  the  senior- 
ity, the  ability,  the  capability  of  the  lawyers. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Fifty  dollars  an  hour  could 
be  the  fee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Fifty  dollars  an  hour  could  be 
the  fee  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  could  be,  yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Could  we  put  it  at  $500  a 
day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Many  lawyers  earn  that. 
Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.    I  am  not  through 

with  this  point  yet.    I  am  sorry,  is  the  hon. 

member  going  to  speak  on  this  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  well  I  was  going  to 
dodge  back  to  the  committee  on  obscene  lit- 
erature under  this  vote.  The  actual  budget 
in  1966  was  $3,500  a  committee.  In  essence 
you  spent  $3,500  in  all  Ontario  to  survey 
the  obscene  literature  field.  What  is  the 
estimate  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  we  spent 
$3,500  last  year.  There  are  four  or  five  gentle- 
men on  that  committee  who  act  for  an 
honorarium  and  the  top  honorarium  paid  is 
$600,  to  the  chairman.  And  the  others  I  be- 
heve  get  $400  or  $500.  So  our  budget  will  not 
exceed,  I  am  sure,  $3,500  this  year. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  will  be  $3,500  spent 
this  year  on  the  same— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  not  think  we 
would  spend  that  much,  but  somewhere  in 
that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  was  the  hourly  rate  or 
per  diem  rate  on  these  two  accounts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  the  top  hourly 
rate  was  $40  through  most  of  the  study,  and 


I  think  in  the  latter  part  it  was  $50  an  hour. 
That  is  the  top. 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  do— and  I  have  asked 
this  question  before— as  The  Department  of 
Justice  does  in  Ottawa;  have  either  a  tariff 
of  fees  for  outside  legal  counsel  or  arrange 
on  more  important  matters  a  fee  in  advance? 

Hon.  Mr  Wishart:  In  all  our  Royal  com- 
missions, before  we  engage  counsel  we  work 
out  with  them  a  definite  fee  which  is  to  be 
the  hourly  or  daily  rate  they  will  charge 
in  every  case. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  just  your  Royal  commis- 
sions. When  you  went  to  MacDonald  Davies, 
for  instance,  did  you  say:  "We  would  like  to 
retain  you  and  we  will  retain  at  'X'  dollars 
an  hour  or  'Y*  dollars  a  day"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No.  we  did  not.  That 
was  arranged  by  the  committee  on  securities 
legislation,  the  Kimber  committee.  In  their 
studies,  they  engaged  that  firm  and  we  con- 
tinued with  them  then  in  the  preparing  of 
the   legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  does  the  Attorney  General 
think  it  would  be  unprofessional  to,  as  The 
Department  of  Justice  does  in  Ottawa,  either 
have  a  tariff  of  fees  or,  when  you  are  retain- 
ing prominent  counsel,  tell  them  that  your 
fees  are  the  fees  that  the  Ontario  government 
pays— "X"  dollars  an  hour,  or  "Y"  dollars 
a  day? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  do  not  think  this 
is  unprofessional  at  all.  We  try  to  follow  that 
out.  I  am  not  trying  to  shuffle  off  responsibil- 
ity, but  a  securities  committee  was  set  up  and 
working  before  I  came  to  the  House,  or  to 
the  department.  We  already  had  that  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  taking  anything  away  from 
the  work  that  was  done,  but  the  arrangement 
which  I  fell  heir  to,  as  it  were,  was  an 
arrangement  that  was  going  on  when  I  came 
on  the  scene. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  companion  question  is: 
Has  the  Attorney  General  as  yet,  or  does  he 
intend  to,  have  a  taxing  officer  for  these 
accounts,  as  The  Department  of  Justice  does 
in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  in  my  depart- 
ment a  particular  member  of  my  staff,  Mr. 
Robin  Scott,  who  is  my  taxing  officer.  One 
of  his  functions  is  to  tax  every  account  that 
comes  in  and  check  it  in  detail.  He  then 
submits  it  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
with  his  comments,  his  criticism,  or  his  recom- 
mendation and  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
then    deals   with   it. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Well,  can  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recall  whether,  on  the  advice  of  Robin 
.Scott  or  anyone  else,  in  the  last  12  months, 
any  bill  that  has  been  submitted  has  been 
paid  at  a  lesser  amount  than  submitted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  there  have  been 
some. 

Mr.  Singer:  There  have  been? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  on 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  is  one 
•of  the  most  important  votes  because  this  is 
the  area  where  the  public  has  its  only  pro- 
tection—I say  this  again,  its  only  protection 
in  the  question  of  delegated  legislation  and 
regulation-making  power.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  regulations  which  are  made  under  all 
the  statutes  of  the  province  go  through  the 
registrar  of  regulations,  and  through  the 
legislative  counsel's  branch. 

As  the  Attorney  General  knows,  we  have 
asked  year  in  and  year  out  that  there  should 
be  a  standing  committee  of  this  Legislature 
•on  regulations  so  that  we  would  have  addi- 
tional protection  for  the  public  as  to  the 
extent  by  which  regulations  confer  powers 
on  persons  beyond  what  the  Legislature  in 
fact  intended  in  any  particular  statute.  The 
Attorney  General  knows  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  that  power  under  our  system  can 
bypass  this  assembly,  and  simply  not  be  con- 
sidered by  this  assembly  when  the  power  is 
granted. 

I  think  we  should  compliment  the  legis- 
lative counsel  branch  on  the  ability  and  skill 
with  which  they  deal  with  this  problem,  but 
it  does  not  by  any  means  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  interest.  It  is  the  legis- 
lative counsel's  office,  as  I  understand  it, 
which  is  the  sole  determinant  of  whether  or 
not  regulations  are  within  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  statutes.  It  is  the  legislative 
^counsel's  office  which  ultimately  determines 
what  the  regulations  will  be. 

Over  a  period  of  time  they  have  obviously 
built  up  a  considerable  degree  of  expertise  in 
the  field;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  expertise, 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  have  devel- 
oped, they  have  worked  out  in  tlieir  own 
mind  the  rules  by  which  you  determine 
whether  a  regulation  should  be  accepted  or 
rejected,  as  being  within  or  without  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  statute.  But  it  may 
well  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  the  legis- 
lative counsel's  office  believes  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  extent 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  a  particular  sec- 
tion of  a  statute— which  we  must  remember 
the    same    legislative    counsel's    branch    has 


drafted— it  may  well  be  that  the  results  in 
actual  fact,  as  embodied  in  the  regulations, 
go  beyond  what  we  in  the  Legislature  con- 
sidered the  words  to  have  meant  when  the 
statute  was  passed. 

On  this  basis,  I  would  again  ask  the 
Attorney  General  if  he  does  not  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  some 
public  scrutiny  of  regulations  other  than  to 
rely  solely  on  this  office  of  the  legislative 
counsel,  skilled  as  they  are.  I  would  put  it 
on  the  low  grounds,  if  on  no  other  ground, 
that  at  least  it  would  serve  a  valuable  pub- 
lic educational  experience  if  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  on  regulations,  with 
its  own  counsel— not  with  legislative  counsel, 
with  its  own  counsel— were  able  to  have 
brought  before  it  not  only  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  regulations,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  them,  and  the  administrative  detail 
of  them,  but  the  legislative  counsel's  office, 
which  could  explain- 
By  and  large  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  explain  the  basis  on  which  they  make 
the  decisions,  as  to  whether  the  regulations 
are  intra  vires  of  the  statute,  and  what  their 
interpretations  are  when  they  have  believed 
over  the  years  that  these  forms  of  words  in 
a  statute  have  meant  that  this  confers  this 
kind  of  power  to  pass  this  kind  of  regulation. 
This  would  be  most  helpful  to  this  assembly. 

I  think,  and  I  simply  urge  the  Attorney 
General  in  this  very  important  field,  that  we 
cannot  leave  this  question  of  delegated  legis- 
lation—of which  1  am  not  one  who  is 
frightened.  We  must  have  it  under  our  sys- 
tem, not  leave  it  without  public  scrutiny  by 
some  body  of  this  Legislature— with  its  own 
staff  and  expertise  to  act  as  a  doublecheck 
on  the  extent  to  which  powers  conferred  by 
regulation  are  granted,  the  ways  in  which 
they  are  granted,  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  granted  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
a  public  forum  in  which  matters  of  regula- 
tion could  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  sufficiently 
important  that  I  would  ask  the  Attorney 
General  not  only  to  express  his  views  on  this 
particularly  important  office,  the  office  of  the 
legislative  counsel,  that  aspect  of  it,  but  I 
would  solicit  his  assistance  in  persuading  his 
colleagues  in  the  government  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  need  for  some  such 
standing  committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
deal  with  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  important  matter  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber raises,   and   about  which  he   comments. 
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before  that.  I  will  admit  that  this  govern- 
ment, at  breakneck  speed,  have  admitted 
eight  years  later  there  is  a  problem.  Or  seven 
years  later;  last  year  the  Prime  Minister  said 
there  vi^as  a  problem  and  he  was  going  to 
have  a  study  made.  This  year  he  said  the 
study  was  completed  and  he  was  going  to  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  results,  but  there  it  sits. 
Can  we  not  get  some  assurance  that  the 
government  is  really  going  to  do  something 
about  this? 

Why  not  put  that  weighty  report  before 
some  committee  or  other?  Call  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections— it  would  be  a 
good  start— it  never  does  anything  anyway. 
Let  it  take  a  look  at  this  for  a  few  meetings 
and  make  recommendations  so  that  we  can 
do  something  about  it  at  this  very  session,  not 
at  the  session  10  years  hence  from  next  year! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
views  I  expressed  were  mine.  While  the  hon. 
member  was  speaking  I  was  referring  to  the 
remarks  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  made. 
My  views  as  stated  then  are  still  the  same.  I 
think  there  is  room  for  study  here  and  the 
Prime  Minister  apparently  has  undertaken 
that  there  will  be  a  study.  I  cannot  enlarge 
upon  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  did  say  that  a  study  had 
been  made;  that  is,  a  study  had  been  made 
by  some  researchers  in  the  government.  So 
all  that  is  necessary  now,  I  would  judge 
from  what  he  said,  is  that  a  committee  of 
the  House  should  consider  the  facts  brought 
out  in  this  study  that  was  undertaken  within 
the  government.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Attor- 
ney General  if  he  will  not  just  put  a  whisper 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  ear.  Of  course  he  was 
ill  for  a  period,  but  he  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten about  this  altogether.  Maybe  we  can  get 
the  thing  moving  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  Singer;  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  mentioned  salaries  paid  to  counsels 
for  Royal  commissions.  I  had  that  question 
about  Atlantic  and  the  cost  of  it.  The  Attor- 
ney General  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
answer  was  ready  but  it  has  not  been  tabled 
yet. 

I  suppose  that  strictly  under  this  vote  it 
is  not  applicable  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  those  salaries  were,  and  particularly 
salary  paid  to  counsel  on  that   commission. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
lie    will    get    that   information    elsewhere.     I 
would  like  him  at  this  time  to  stay- 
Mr.  Singer:  How  else  can  you  get  it?    I 
bave  had  a  question  on  the  order  paper  for 


several  months,  and  here  is  the  responsible 
Minister,  He  told  me  that  he  had  prepared 
the  answer  and  it  was  in  somebody  else's 
hands.  It  has  not  been  tabled  yet  and  it  is 
information  we  are  entitled  to.  You  men- 
tioned Royal  commissions  a  moment  ago  and 
I  would  like  to  get  the  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  only  say  I  pre- 
pared the  answer  some  time  ago.  I  will 
undertake  to  try  and  hasten  its  being  tabled 
in  this  House  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  you  tell  us  the  figure  that 
counsel  got  in  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
if  he  will,  please,  wait  for  the  answer  to 
his  questions  which  are  listed  on  the  order 
paper. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  the  place  to  get  it 
now. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  no  good,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  asked  him  well  in  advance  of 
the  estimates  coming  here,  and  if  we  cannot 
get  the  information  and  then  ask  questions 
about  it,  what  use  is  it?  It  will  be  tabled  later 
and  there  will  be  no  other  opportunity  to 
allow  me  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Except  that  the  opportunity 
is  not  before  us  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  it  is.  He  mentioned 
Royal  commissions.    Surely  he  did. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  the  vote  before  us  at 
the  present  time  is  203. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
give  the  hon.  member  the  figuro. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  only  thing,  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  is  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  particular  vote  the  members 
have  asked  me  to  stay  with  the  sequence  of 
votes.  What  we  have  before  us  now  is  the 
ofiBce  of  the  legislative  counsel. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  under  that  is  other  com- 
mittees' expenses,  and  this  is  another  com- 
mittee's expense. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
money  under  this  vote  at  the  present  time 
for- 

Mr.  Singer:  You  do  not  know!  The  Attor- 
ney General  has  $30,000  here  and  he  says  it 
is  to  take  care  of  contingencies.  Maybe  it  is 
going  to  take  care  of  that  contingency. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Shall  I  give  the  infor- 
mation? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  desire  to  with- 
hold information  at  all;  I  wish  to  expedite 
the  work  of  this  committee,  that  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  it  here.  I  think 
I  have.  The  total  professional  fees  for  legal 
counsel,   solicitors'  fees,   $145,468.50. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  $145,468.50. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  in  the  wrong  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  that  covers  a  period  of 
how  long,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  the  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  enquiry  to  January  31, 
1967. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  what  is  the  hourly  rate  or 
the  per  diem  rate  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Thirty  dollars  per  hour, 
for  Mr.  Albert  Sheppard,  QC. 

Votes  203  and  204  agreed  to. 

On  vote  205: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  205 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
whether  under  this  vote  he  would  consider  it 
appropriate  and  in  the  interests  of  the  assem- 
bly, to  make  some  statement  as  to  the  posi- 
tion which  is  being  taken  by  the  senior 
Crown  counsel  on  the  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  on  the  off-shore 
rights,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  with  particular  regard,  of  course, 
to  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  on  that  kind  of  a  reference 
we  are  not  subject  to  something  such  as  a 
sub  judice  role,  but  it  would  be  most  helpful 
if  the  Attorney  General  gave  some  indication 
of  the  line  of  approach  which  the  senior 
Crown  counsel  is  taking  in  representing  the 
province  on  that  reference  which  is  now 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sup- 
port the  position  of  the  other  maritime  prov- 
inces: British  Columbia,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfound- 
land. Our  position  is  that  the  province  has 
had  a  jurisdictional  right  over  the  off-shore 
areas  and  to  the  mines— the  minerals  lying 
under  those  off-shore  areas  which  fall  within 
the    jurisdiction   of   the   provinces. 


Ontario's  position  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  other  provinces,  particularly 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  which  came  into  Confedera- 
tion and  had  been  exerting  control  and  using 
and  exploiting  their  off-shore  areas  before 
the  time  of  Confederation.  Ontario  is  not  a 
coastline  province— James  Bay  and  Hudson 
Bay  are  regarded  as  an  inland  sea— but  we 
claim  a  jurisdictional  right  over  those  off- 
shore areas  and  to  that  extent  we  support 
the  position  of  the  other  provinces  who  are 
claiming  their  off-shore  rights. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney General  could  have  walked  to  his  home 
and  back  in  the  time  I  have  waited  for  an 
answer  to  this  question.  Luckily  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  nail  it  down  is  under 
these  votes  when  they  come  before  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  What  was  the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  question  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  was  it  asked? 

Mr.  Sargent:  About  45  days  ago.  Under 
this  vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  office 
of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions.  I  asked 
the  Minister,  in  the  case  of  the  Stephen  Trus- 
cott  trial,  how  much  per  diem  Donald  Scott, 
Crown  attorney,  was  receiving  over  and  above 
his  annual  salary.  How  many  days  did  he 
work?  Was  this  at  the  standard  rate?  How 
was  this  justified?  How  much  money  has  this 
case  cost  the  province  of  Ontario  due  to  such 
research  and  travel? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  heard  the  member  refer 
to  the  public  prosecution.  Would  this  be 
under  the  next  vote? 

Mr:  Sargent:  Are  we  not  on  206,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  we  are  on  205. 

Mr.   Sargent:  My  apology.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  205,  please. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  what  the  Attorney  General 
said  about  the  position  of  the  province.  Is 
my  understanding  right  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province 
so  far  as  the  Great  Lakes  are  concerned,  out 
to  the  international  boundary?  The  question 
which  is  of  concern,  in  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  so  far  as  Ontario 
is  concerned,  is  related  solely  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  James  Bay.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  that  is  right.  We 
are  not  in  the  present  reference  at  all,  but 
we  are  there  making  submission  in  support 
of  the  case  put  forward  by  the  province  of 
British  Columbia.  Our  concern  is  with  the 
James  Bay  -  Hudson  Bay  area.  I  think  there 
is  no  question  as  to  our  rights  in  the  Great 
Lakes  out  to  the  international  boundary  at  all. 

Vote  205  agreed  to. 

On  vote  206: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey 
North. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  think  that  I  need 
repeat  what  I  asked  the  Minister  before. 
Does  the  Minister  have  the  answer,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  can  give  the 
hon.  member  the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  does  it  take  so  long  to 
get  an  answer?  Does  the  Minister  not  have 
staff?  He  has  computers  and  all  that  jazz. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  a  procedure 
for  getting  answers  on  the  table.  Our  part  is 
to  prepare  them  and  submit  them.  We  have 
done  our  part  and  I  have  the  answer  in  my 
hand.  Although  it  has  not  reached  the  table, 
I  am  prepared  to  give  it  to  the  hon.  member. 

Perhaps  I  should  refer  to  the  question.  The 
inquiry  is:  In  the  case  of  the  Stephen  Truscott 
trial,  how  much  per  diem  is  Donald  Scott, 
Crown  attorney,  receiving  over  and  above 
his  annual  salary?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  $75  per  day  for  73  days,  only. 

The  second  part  of  the  question:  How 
many  days  has  he  worked?  I  inform  the  hon. 
member  that  he  has  worked  139  days. 

The  third  part  of  the  question:  Is  this  at 
the  standard  rate?  The  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  standard  rate  for  that  type  of  assign- 
ment. 

Part  four:  How  do  you  justify  this?  It  is 
justified  under  the  provisions  of  The  Justices 
Expenses  Act,  which  is  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ontario,  1960,  Chapter  5. 

And  the  section  in  that  Act  to  which  I 
referred  reads   as  follows: 

Where  services  are  rendered  by  a  person 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  and  the 
services  are  rendered  by  the  direction  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  person  rendering  the  services  is  en- 
titled to  be  paid  such  sum  as  the  Attorney 
General  directs  out  of  the  moneys  appro- 


priated by  the  Legislature  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

I  have  a  further  note  that  such  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  section  10  have  been  appro- 
priated in  the  approved  estimates  of  the 
department  under  this  vote  206,  and  we 
would  propose  to  pay  it  out  of  this  vote. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  question  is:  How  much 
money  has  the  case  cost  the  province  of  On- 
tario due  to  Scott's  research  and  travel?  The 
total  cost  to  the  province  of  Ontario  under 
that  part  of  the  question  is  $14,761.96.  That 
includes  the  extra  amounts  paid  to  Mr.  Scott 
as  well  as  his  salary— the  whole  amount 
received  by  Scott,  his  extra  per  diem  allow- 
ance and  his  salary  for  that  period  of  time. 

Part  six  of  the  question  reads:  How  much 
did  his  expenses  amount  to?  The  answer  is 
$2,848.59. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Would  you  classify  justices  of  the  peace  under 
this  vote? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  should  judge  that  it 
would  be  under  the  following  vote,  207. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote  206 
I  see  in  the  public  accounts  a  series  of  salaries 
which  I  presume  relate  to  all  of  the  Crown 
attorneys  in  Ontario.  Then,  two  or  three  items 
down— I  am  reading  from  page  B-11— "Crown 
Counsel  Prosecutions",  an  additional  series  of 
amounts  paid  to  these  various  gentlemen,  some 
of  whom  at  least  are  Crown  attorneys.  For 
instance,  H.  L.  Daufman,  who  is  the  Crown 
attorney  in  Kitchener,  I  think,  is  he  not?  He 
was  paid  $17,499.94  during  that  year,  which 
seems  to  be  the  highest  salary  paid  to  Crown 
attorneys.  Then,  in  addition,  under  "Crown 
Counsel  Prosecutions",  he  gets  another 
$3,472.05.  Why  does  Mr.  Daufman  get  two 
salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Under  the  "Crown 
Counsel  Prosecutions",  these  are  special  prose- 
cutions usually  where  a  Crown  counsel  is  sent 
from  his  area  to  take  a  special  prosecution. 
For  example,  the  Daufman  item,  $3,472.05, 
was  a  special  prosecution  of  the  fraud  relating 
to  Atlas  Steel— and  I  am  trying  to  think  of 
the  other  company  involved.  This  was  a  very 
special  prosecution  involving  considerable  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  preparation. 

I  might  say  that  this  arrangement,  which 
has  obtained  over  a  very  long  period  of  time 
now,  has  been  abolished  from  February  1  of 
this  year.  The  Crown  attorneys  will  now 
serve  for  their  fees. 
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Mr.  Singer:  For  their  fees  only,  did  you 
say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  For  their  salaries  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that  is  what  I  was  going 
to  suggest  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Daufman  being  paid  some  $17,500  a  year, 
which  was  the  highest  going  rate  for  Crown 
attorneys  in  that  year,  was  employed  on  a 
full-time  basis.  And  why,  because  you  sent 
him  off  on  another  job,  should  he  get  an 
extra  $3,400  which  apparently  did  not  relate 
to  travelling  expenses?  I  can  understand  his 
expenses  being  paid,  but  the  extra  $3,400  did 
not  make  sense.  If  I  understand  the  Attorney 
General  correctly,  this  has  now  stopped;  and 
a  man  like  Mr.  Daufman  will  be  getting  "X" 
dollars  a  year  and  he  will  be  available  in 
Kitchener  or  Toronto  or  Windsor  or  wherever 
you  want  to  send  him.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  are  proposing  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  make  them  all  Crown  at- 
torneys at  large,  to  operate  anywhere  in  the 
province,  and  to  operate  within  their  salaries, 
and  put  an  end  to  this  practice  which  has 
prevailed   for  many   years. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  that  vote  and  again  in  the 
public  accounts,  looking  now  at  page  312, 
Gilbert  R.  Barrett  and  Company,  who  are 
auditors  I  know,  they  received  some 
$30,184.79  for  sundry  investigations.  Through- 
out these  accounts  there  are  all  sorts  of  out- 
side auditors  who  are  hired  from  time  to 
time.  Have  we  not  got  enough  auditors  work- 
ing for  the  government  of  Ontario  that  we 
do  not  have  to  hire  outside  auditors?  What 
did  the  Barrett  company  do  in  the  relation 
of  unusual  services  that  could  not  have  been 
done  by  auditors  within  the  government 
employ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  was  the  matter  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  a  Toronto  firm;  the  in- 
vestigation carried  on  by  the  Toronto  police. 
And  we  supplied  as  part  of  our  duties,  the 
accounting  firms  to  do  the  accounting.  The 
investigation  was  being  done  by  the  Metro 
Toronto  police.  I  cannot  think  of  the  name 
of  the  bankruptcy.  This  was  the  accounting 
service.  We  undertook  to  do  that  and  en- 
gaged the  firm  to  do  it  and  paid  for  it  by 
that  sum. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  why  you  did  it.  But 
are  there  not  within  government  employ, 
accountants  and  auditors  who  would  be 
available  to  do  this  as  part  of  their  regular 
job? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  would  say  there 
are  not.  We  would  need  independent  evi- 
dence, independent  witnesses  in  this  case. 
And  as  a  result  of  that  investigation,  five 
charges  have  been  laid.  Perhaps  we  have 
auditors  who  could  make  an  audit,  but  I 
think  we  need  independent  evidence  here  in 
the  field  of  prosecution. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  would  you  need  inde- 
pendent evidence?  Surely  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  when  he  prosecutes  somebody  for 
not  paying  enough  sales  tax,  relies  on  the 
evidence  of  his  department's  employees.  Surely 
the  income  tax  department  at  Ottawa  when 
they  prosecute  people  for  failing  to  make 
proper  income  tax  returns  or  failing  to  pay 
enough  money,  use  their  own  people  as  wit- 
nesses. I  do  not  see  why  you  have  to  have 
independent  people.  You  have  to  have  com- 
petent people,  but  not  independent  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  there  is  quite 
a  difference  between  a  prosecution  under  a 
tax  Act  and  a  criminal  prosecution  where  we 
would  be  in  the  position  of  having  the 
Crown,  in  this  case  the  Crown  in  the  right 
of  Ontario,  paying  our  witness  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  A  person  on  our  own  payroll, 
as  it  were.  Now  here  we  engage  an  inde- 
pendent firm  and  say,  "do  the  investigation." 
I  think  there  is  a  little  difference  in  this,  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  and  a  tax  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  line  my  friend  draws 
is  a  most  tenuous  one.  I  cannot  follow  it  at 
all.  What  is  the  difference  between  paying 
a  policeman  who  investigates,  or  a  detective 
to  investigate,  or  an  employee  of  the  Crown 
laboratory  who  comes  in  and  makes  certain 
reports  that  aid  you  in  a  criminal  prosecution, 
and  having  your  own  auditors  who  can  do 
exactly  the  same  thing? 

Dr.  Ward  Smith,  as  a  result  of  his  exami- 
nations, goes  into  the  box  and  says,  "I  found 
so  and  so."  He  is  not  independent  in  the 
sense  that  his  salary  is  not  paid  by  somebody 
out  there;  it  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  But  he  is  a  competent 
witness  and  he  is  called,  or  his  staff  are 
called  to  give  their  evidence.  Why  should 
you  not  have  accountants  in  government 
employ  to  do  this  for  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
hon.  member  cannot  follow  me  in  the  dis- 
tinction, I  cannot  explain  it  any  clearer.  I 
just  would  not  want  him  to  be  prosecuting 
me  as  Attorney  General  with  someone  on 
his  payroll. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  But  it  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  a  distinction  I 
think. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  use  the  government 
pathologist,  how  is  he  any  different  from  a 
government   auditor? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote, 
last  year  the  actual  expenditure  for  criminal 
investigations,  sundry  investigations,  amounted 
to  $32,779  was  expended.  This  year  they 
are  asking  to  spend  only  $3,000.  I  see  where 
a  firm  of  Gilbert  R.  Barrett  was  retained  at 
a  fee  of  $30,000.  Who  are  Gilbert  R.  Bar- 
rett? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  the  question 
just  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view.    I  just  answered  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right  then.  I  had  thought 
that  they  might  possibly  be  wire  tappers, 
engaged  in  bugging.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
the  Attorney  General— I  do  not  know  what 
sundry  investigations  cover— but  I  asked  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  some  time  ago  what 
was  his  policy  insofar  as  wire  tapping  and 
bugging  and  he  referred  me  very  adroitly  to 
Hansard. 

I  must  say  I  tried  to  find  it  in  Hansard. 
There  is  no  denomination  or  heading  for 
bugging  or  wire-tapping  in  Hansard;  how 
does  one  look  it  up?  I  do  not  know  what 
your  policy  is,  and  insofar  as  this  group  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  great  fanfare  in 
the  United  States  on  CIA,  etc.,  about  wire- 
tapping. I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
money  you  are  expending  on  this  type  of 
operation  in  Ontario  and  what  is  the  policy 
of  the  government  on  wire-tapping  and  bug- 
ging? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  money  under 
this  vote  for  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  vote  would  it  come  under  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  do  not  have  any 
money  for  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  let  us  not  be  naive  now. 
If  your  security  force  is  doing  its  job  you 
must  know  what  is  going  on  in  this  deal. 
If  you  are  not,  you  are  the  only  jurisdiction 
in  North  America  that  is  not  doing  it.  And 
I  would  like  to  know,  and  under  this  we 
are  talking  about  the  criminal  law  division. 
You  must  have  some  type  of  operation  along 
this   line.    What   are  you   doing  about  it? 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  say  to  the  member 
for  Grey  North,  we  have  nothing  under  this 
vote  for  that— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  let  us  look  at  it  this 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  —so  I  would  rule  that  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a  very 
fair  man.  If  there  is  any  point  in  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  estimates  where  we  can  ask  a 
matter  of  very  real  importance  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  insofar  as  their  security  is  con- 
cerned, where  are  we  going  to  discuss  that 
in  these  estimates?  Will  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  tell  us  his  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps this  would  come  under  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police,  Vote  211.  But  if  the  hon. 
member— I  have  already  stated  twice  in  this 
House  my  views  with  respect  to  the  matter— 
if  he  wanted  a  statement  on  the  policy  which 
I  regard  as  a  proper  one,  if  the  Chairman 
permits,  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  it 
again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Please  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  long  as  the  members  of 
the  House,  with  their  unanimous  approval, 
will  permit  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
asked  this  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  some  time  ago,  in  a  question  before 
the  orders  of  the  day.  I  answered  it  and 
I  referred  him  to  an  answer  I  had  given 
previously.  I  stated  that  in  my  view,  if  it 
is  in  the  public  interest,  in  a  situation  where 
a  criminal  situation  is  apparent  to  the  police, 
and  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  the  public 
interest  requires  them  to  use  methods  of 
securing  evidence  by  some  technological 
device  such  as  wire-tapping  or  some  other 
device  where  they  can  get  evidence,  then  they 
should  do  it  on  application  to  the  court- 
relating  the  situation  in  which  they  find 
themselves  and  which  they  wish  to  investi- 
gate—and obtain  the  permission  of  the  court 
under  an  order  of  the  court  permitting  the 
use  of  these  devices  to  secure  such  evidence. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  law 
against,  for,  or  relating  to  it  at  all.  Any 
evidence  that  is  obtained  by  wire-tapping  or 
other  such  devices  may  be  offered  to  the 
court.  It  is  up  to  the  court  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  then  admissible,  and 
courts  have  accepted  such  evidence.  Our 
courts  in  this  province  have,  on  occasion,, 
accepted  such  evidence. 
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What  I  do  not  like  about  this  is  that  in  a 
situation  of  this  kind,  where  there  is  no 
law,  it  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
police  officer,  the  personnel  of  our  police 
force,  to  determine  whether  he  will  take 
these  means  to  secure  evidence.  He  is  the 
judge  of  how  far  he  goes,  how  far  he  will 
trespass  on  privacy,  how  far  he  will  seek  to 
tap  or  insert  some  technological  device  to  get 
evidence. 

If  he  had  gone  to  the  courts  and  said,  "I 
feel  there  is  a  criminal  conspiracy,  something 
is  about  to  happen,  criminals  are  at  work  in 
this  area,  I  want  the  right  to  see  if  I  may  use 
these  devices  to  get  the  evidence."  Then  the 
court,  on  his  approach  and  on  his  request  will 
make  the  order  and  he  would  be  protected. 
I  think  this  is  what  I  have  stated  twice  before 
and  what  I  have  represented  to  the  federal 
authorities  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  one  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think,  in  fairness,  I  should 
say  to  the  member  for  Grey  North  that  it  was 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House 
that  we  allowed  the  Minister  to  make  a 
statement.  I  did  not  want  to  get  into  a 
debate. 

The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  that  I  would  like  to  raise 
on  this  vote.  The  first  one,  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Attorney  General  will  recall  it,  is  that 
on  March  8  —  it  is  recorded  in  Hansard  —  I 
raised  during  the  debate  on  the  bill  presented 
by  the  member  for  Downsview  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  legislative  commissioner,  the 
question  of  the  length  of  time  with  which  an 
inmate  in  the  Don  jail  had  been  faced  when 
he  was  convicted.  It  went  to  the  court  of 
appeal  on  an  in  forma  pauperis  appeal,  the 
appeal  was  then  dismissed,  and  so  he  applied 
for  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
That  appeal  was  filed  in  June. 

In  the  correspondence,  Hansard  will  dis- 
close that  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment had  the  information  to  prepare  the 
appeal  in  September  but  that  it  was  not  until 
Fe])ruary  1  that  the  material  was  supplied 
which  permitted  the  inmate  at  the  Don  jail 
to  complete  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  or  to  complete  the  filing  of  the 
papers  required  for  the  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  The  inmate  advised  me  that 
even  at  that  particular  point— and  perhaps 
the  Attorney  General  would  confirm  this— he 
had  to  move  in  the  court  for  an  order,  before 
The  Attorney  General's  Department  could 
expedite    the    matter    and    that    finally    the 


material  was  made  available  about  February 
1.  Granted  the  length  of  time  that  the  pre- 
paration v/ould  take  place,  it  seem  to  me,  and 
I  think  it  would  appear  so  to  everybody,  an 
inordinate  length  of  time— three  or  four 
months  to  process  such  an  appeal.  I  would 
ask  the  Attorney  General  to  let  me  know 
what  procedure  is  being  adopted  and  what 
can  be  done  to  shorten  this  period  of  time, 
if  in  fact  this  is  the  normal  length  of  time 
that  such  an  appeal  would  take  to  be  pro- 
cessed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  1  would  like  to  say  I  think  there  was  some 
delay  in  my  department;  but  there  were  pro- 
cedures in  the  preparation  of  that  evidence, 
getting  it  in  order,  setting  it  up,  the  typing 
of  the  appeal  books  and  records.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  appeal  court;  and  when  we 
get  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  we  are 
dealing  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada; 
each  of  them  have  their  special  procedures. 
I  know  we  have  taken  steps  to  speed  these 
matters  up.  I  have  to  admit  there  was  some 
delay  but  not  to  the  extent  that  might  appear 
at  first  glance,  or  first  blush.  These  are  long 
procedures,  which  are  time-consuming,  and 
they  take  time  to  prepare  a  case  in  the 
proper  order  to  get  to  the  court  of  appeal  or 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  As  I  understand  the  context 
of  the  remarks  which  the  Attorney  General's 
Deputy  conveyed  to  me  at  the  time— he  wrote 
a  final  note  to  me  on  this  question— the  length 
of  time  that  an  in  forma  pauperis  appeal 
would  take  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  Ontario 
is  now  a  matter  of  relatively  uniform  pro- 
cedure, and  is  relatively  speedy.  I  would  like 
the  Attorney  General  to  confirm  that  that  is 
so,  that  if  a  person  has  been  convicted  of 
a  criminal  offence  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario  and  wishes  to  file  an  appeal,  the 
length  of  time  is  not  inordinately  long,  in 
that  the  appeal  comes  on  speedily.  Then  I 
would  like  to  find  out  what  is  being  done  to 
speed  up  the  procedure  from  the  court  of 
appeal  of  Ontario  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
cedure is  uniform.  We  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  expedite  it.  We  cannot  control— put  it 
this  way,  they  are  as  speedy  as  the  court 
permits  or  the  court  allows,  and  the  necessary 
procedures  are  now  completed  expeditiously 
in  our  department.  We  are  also  doing  our 
best  to  expedite  the  transmission  of  the 
appeal  from  the  court  of  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme  Court  of  Canada  where   those  cases 
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arise.   But  our  procedures   are  uniform,   and 
I  think  they  are  quite  expeditious. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  I 
raised  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  I 
preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  reahze 
that  it  is  not  within  his  jurisdiction,  but  I 
raised  the  question  of  the  writs  of  assistance 
which  have  been  available  to  government 
officers  of  the  federal  government  and  to 
members  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police— in  the  wide  terms  under  which  they 
are  granted,  the  wide  authoriy  granted.  The 
Attorney  General  indicated  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  that  he  would  take 
it  up  with  his  counterparts  in  the  government 
at  Ottawa  with  a  view  to  either  curtailing 
the  issue  of  writs  of  assistance,  or  moving  for 
their  elimination,  or  for  some  specific  judicial 
review  of  their  use  from  time  to  time.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Attorney  General  has 
done  anything  about  this,  whether  or  not  he 
has  made  any  progress,  and  what  the  reply 
has  been,  if  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  of 
all  would  say  that  my  attitude  is  unchanged 
from  before.  I  do  not  like  those  types  of 
writs  of  assistance  and  of  course  we  do  not 
use  them.  I  would  not  favour  their  use.  I 
can  only  say  that  my  recollection  of  the 
matter  is  that  I  did  write  after  our  discus- 
sions last  year.  I  put  my  views  forward.  I 
cannot  recall  that  anyone  has  paid  much 
attention  to  them  in  Ottawa,  which  is  perhaps 
not  unusual.  I  cannot  recall  that  anything 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  my  stating  my 
views. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  writs  of  assistance,  I  want  to  put 
on  the  record  in  the  House  the  comments  of 
the  judge  of  the  exchequer  court,  when  this 
matter  was  up  for  review  before  him  in  1965. 
Because  I  do  not  intend  to  quote  the  whole 
of  the  case  by  any  means,  I  would  like,  how- 
ever— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member 
for  Riverdale:  If  it  does  not  come  imder  our 
jurisdiction,  how  does  he  feel  it  would  come 
under  vote  206? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  whose 
houses  are  entered  under  writs  of  assistance, 
which  are  wide  writs  for  entering  premises 
without  any  other  authority  required  than  a 
lifetime  writ  granted  to  a  police  ofiBcer  under 
Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  that 
problem  is  not  a  problem  related  to  the  At- 


torney General;  I  think  the  Attorney  General 
must  be  concerned  about  that  kind  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
should  judge  that  it  would  come  under  the 
Parliament  of  Canada,  but  how  does  it  come 
under  vote  206? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  relates,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  criminal  law  division  of  the  Attorney 
General,  because  the  persons  who  are  af- 
fected are  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  courts 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  evidence  is 
adduced  which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
issue  of  these  writs.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  in  this  particular  vote  there  be  a  nota- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  authority  granted  by 
these  writs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  say  that  I  have 
sympathy  for  the  views  of  the  hon.  member. 
He  is  trying  to  get  them  on  the  record,  by 
quoting  the  judgment.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  prosecu- 
tions which  take  place  are  prosecuted  by  the 
federal  authority.  We  do  not  prosecute  those 
cases  and  I  reiterate:  I  do  not  like  those 
writs  which  are  blanket  writs,  with  very  wide, 
sweeping  powers.  While  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  going  on  the  record,  in  any  event  1 
would  like  the  hon.  member  to  send  me  the 
judgment  to  which  he  has  referred.  I  could 
find  it  but  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  send 
me  a  note  of  it  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  like  to  curtail  dis- 
cussion in  connection  with  this.  If  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  has  a  brief  comment  that 
he  wants  to  get  on  the  record  under  this 
particular  vote  please  do  so,  but  it  really 
does  not  come  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  abide  by  your  ruhng, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do  not  feel  in  any  way 
curtailed  in  my  discussion.  I  would  simply 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  judge  in  the  ex- 
chequer court  of  Canada,  which  are  reported 
in  the  exchequer  court  reports  of  1965  at 
page  645,  and  leave  the  matter  at  that;  and 
I  will  take  the  Attorney  General  up  on  his 
suggestion  and  send  him  this  document  that 
I  have. 

Just  before  I  leave  that  topic,  and  with 
your  indulgence,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  in  March  of  1962  the  Minister  of 
Justice  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
members  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Pohce  held  2,047  writs  of  assistance  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  the  number 
has  diminished.    I  think  that  is  a  substantial 
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number  of  people  to  have  the  right  to  enter 
anyone's  house,  just  so  long  as  he  happens  to 
be  a  police  officer  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  tenure  as  a  police  officer,  without  any 
specification  of  the  place  or  house  being  re- 
quired to  be  justffied  before  he  exercises  the 
authority  under  that  writ. 

I  would  hke  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  question  of  the  procedure  which  the 
House  established  last  year  under  The  Men- 
tal Hospitals  Act,  by  which  an  inmate  of  a 
hospital  could  have  his  case  reviewed  by  a 
board  of  review.  I  would  like  the  Attorney 
General's  comments  because  of  the  contrast 
which  Mr.  Bernard  Green  drew.  Mr.  Bernard 
Green  is  a  professor  at  the  law  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  he  drew  various 
contrasts  between  the  position  of  a  person 
in  an  Ontario  hospital  and  the  position  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  whether  or  not  he  has  interested 
himself  in  accelerating  or  implementing  or 
assisting  in  any  way  the  use  of  the  procedure 
established  in  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act  by 
which  a  person  could  have  the  reason  for  his 
confinement  reviewed  by  the  board  of  review 
established  under  the  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  a  person  has 
been  deprived  of  his  liberty  in  this  rather 
nebulous  and  vague  field  of  mental  health, 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  specifically 
interest  himself  in  the  position  of  those  per- 
sons, to  make  certain  that  every  conceivable 
facility  is  made  available  to  such  persons  to 
have  their  cases  reviewed.  When  you  con- 
sider that  a  person  can  be  taken  out  of 
society  and  placed  in  a  hospital  on  the  certi- 
ficate of  two  doctors;  regardless  of  the  effec- 
tive way  in  which  the  mental  hospitals  are 
undoubtedly  operated,  and  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  staff,  nevertheless  the  inmate 
in  a  mental  hospital  is  in  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult position  than  a  person  who  is  an  inmate 
in  a  jail  in  regaining  his  liberty  or  having  his 
case  reviewed. 

I  am  just  asking  the  Attorney  General 
whether  he  considers  that  he  should  interest 
himself  in  this  procedure  or  whether  he  just 
intends  to  leave  this  whole  area  solely  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  to  the  procedure 
which  is  specified  under  The  Mental  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  admin- 
istered by  The  Department  of  Health  and 
committal  is  made  on  court  order,  generally 


on  the  certificate  of  two  doctors,  two  medical 
persons.  We  do  not  interfere,  we  do  not 
intervene,  perhaps  I  should  say  in  that  field 
at  all  except  if  an  application  of  habeas 
corpus  is  made.  Then  of  course  it  becomes 
something  which  concerns  us. 

But  since  the  administration  of  that  whole 
area  is  in  The  Department  of  Health,  we 
have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  intervene 
at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  perhaps  we  should. 
I  think  the  administration  is  now  outlined, 
and  many  safeguards  are  contained  in  the 
legislation  for  these  cases.  I  see  no  particu- 
lar occasion  for  the  Attorney  General  to  get 
into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Before  we  leave  this  vote, 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  this  is  the  point 
at  which  the  Attorney  General  would  like  to 
take  up  again  the  question  I  originally  raised 
last  week  about  police  procedures  on  arrest, 
in  the  O'Connor  case  in  particular,  and  to 
develop  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  about  the  minimal  procedural 
decencies  to  which  we  here  think  a  person 
should  be  entitled  in  case  of  arrest  or  cus- 
todial interrogation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  allow  me  to  suggest  that  it 
be  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  next  vote,  and 
then  I  might  discuss  it. 

Vote  206  agreed  to. 

On  vote  207: 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  be  quite  a  while  on  this  vote  207 
which  carries  a  lot  of  things,  but  one  thing 
that  puzzles  me,  there  seems  to  be  a  gentle- 
man named  F.  A.  Luet,  L-u-e-t,  whose  name 
turns  up  in  the  public  accounts  in  a  variety 
of  places.  Under  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario, 
in  the  administration  of  justice  division,  he 
gets,  he  was  paid,  some  $12,500.  Then  under 
miscellaneous  and  main  office  he  gets  another 
$6,000.  Under  another  miscellaneous  and 
main  office  he  gets  another  $2,000. 

I  was  just  wondering  why  Mr.  Luet  draws 
three  salaries,  two  of  which  are  miscellane- 
ous, which  add  up  to  about  $20,000.  And 
who  he  is;  he  is  miscellaneous! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  is  the  chief  supreme 
court  reporter,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  why  does  he  draw  three 
sets  of  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  one  salary,  I  take 
it,  is  his  salary  in  fees  as  a  Supreme  Court 
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reporter;  and  then  he  has  gone  and  done  out- 
side work,  I  beheve  it  was  in  connection  with 
the  Atlantic  Corporation  hearing  that  he  did 
reporting.  I  do  not  know  what  the  third  one 
is  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only 
trying  to  be  helpful  in  these  things,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Luet  is  a  valued 
public  employee  and  apparently  he  is,  that 
he  should  be  paid  a  good  wage  for  the  work 
that  he  does  for  12  months  a  year,  and  that 
fact  should  be  reflected  somewhere  in  the 
public  accounts.  We  should  not  have  to  list 
him  under  three  or  four  different  places  and 
give  him  extra  bits  and  pieces,  because  obvi- 
ously somebody  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  not  getting  a  good  wage  in  his 
main  job,  chief  Supreme  Court  reporter,  in 
getting  some  $12,000  or  $13,000  in  the  year 
for  which  these  public  accounts  were  written. 

Now  it  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me 
that  we  have  people  who  work  for  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  in  order  to  give 
them  a  proper  wage  we  have  to  go  through 
all  sorts  of  subterfuges.  This  is  really  what 
it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  Luet  is  a  senior  court  reporter. 
Obviously  he  deserves  a  good  wage,  and  if 
he  does  then  let  us  pay  it  to  him  and  let 
us  show  it  all  in  one  place  in  the  public 
accounts.  It  just  does  not  make  any  sense 
that  we  run  around  in  ever  increasing  circles 
to  disguise  these  things  and  make  them 
diflBcult  to  find. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  dis- 
cussed this  case  at  one  time  with  the 
Attorney  General  concerning  Frank  Binder 
and  Son,  the  tailor,  back  in  the  city  of 
Windsor,  who  happened  to  have  had  his 
establishment  broken  into  and  some  14  or  15 
suits  stolen.  The  individual  who  was  respons- 
ible, I  understand,  was  apprehended  with  the 
merchandise.  The  thing  that  disturbs  the 
gentleman,  the  tailor,  is  that  the  suits  were 
in  the  police  station,  they  were  in  there 
from  August— and  I  think  they  are  still  in 
there. 

The  gentleman  is  not  a  big  operator,  14 
or  15  suits  is  a  sizeable  investment  to  him. 
Is  there  not  something  that  can  be  done  to 
release  the  greater  portion  of  the  stolen 
merchandise  to  him  so  that  he  can  carry 
on  his  business?  He  could  not  get  insurance 
because  the  merchandise  was  in  the  police 
station  at  the  time.    Surely  there  should  be 


something  that  should  be  done  to  remedy  a 
situation  like  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Binder,  but  we  discussed 
this,  I  discussed  this  with  the  hon.  member. 
I  have  had  it  investigated,  I  took  it  up 
with  the  police  department  and  Crown 
attorney. 

The  suits  are  needed,  they  are  evidence  in 
the  case  if  we  are  to  convict  this  alleged 
thief.  How  can  we  give  them  back?  All  we 
can  do  is  try  to  expedite  the  hearing,  and  I 
have  forgotten  for  the  moment  the  reason 
why  we  could  not  get  the  thief  before  the 
court,  whether  it  was  injury,  sickness,  ab- 
sence or  what  it  was,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  go  on  with  this  prosecution  we  have  got 
to  have  the  evidence  there. 

If  we  give  them  back  to  Mr.  Binder;  the 
reason  he  wants  them  is  so  he  can  sell  them. 
Even  if  he  were  to  say  I  will  forget  the  case, 
we  have  an  obligation  and  a  duty  to  prose- 
cute this  criminal,  this  alleged  criminal,  and 
we  have  got  to  have  the  evidence  to  do  it. 
Much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  gentleman, 
we  just  cannot  give  him  back  the  suits. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
that,  but  surely  one  garment  is  sufficient,  is 
it  not,  to  prosecute;  do  you  have  to  have 
all  15?  Give  him  back  14  and  keep  the  one. 

You  know  this  is  a  small  operator,  he  is 
not  a  big  operator  and  it  certainly  put  him 
at  a  disadvantage,  especially  with  the  Easter 
season  coming  on.  If  the  suits  are  in  the 
police  station  he  cannot  sell  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
already  established  that  this  government  is 
very  politic  in  its  appointments,  insofar  as 
the  choice  of  a  Crown  attorney,  sheriff,  and 
now  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  am  told  by  the 
Chairman  that  this  is  the  place  to  discuss  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  high 
regard  for  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
the  very  wonderful  way  he  tries  to  handle 
his  department.  I  do  not  want  to  embar- 
rass him,  but  a  year  ago  you  changed  your 
policy  on  justices  of  the  peace.  You  nullified 
a  lot  of  the  appointments  of  justices  of  the 
peace  about  a  year  ago,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  our  chief  of  police,  taking  the  powers 
away  from  him  and  appointing  outstanding 
Tories  to  the  job.  If  any  of  you  have  ever 
been  in  trouble,  he  is  a  very  important  man, 
the  justice  of  the  peace. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  his  policy, 
why  he  changed  the  pattern  insofar  as  the 
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appointments  of  justices  of  the  peace  are 
concerned,  and  why  the  current  system  is 
not  working  out  up  our  way,  in  the  Owen 
Sound  area,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
new  regime  he  has  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  answer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  very  simple.  The  policy  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers,  and  the  change  with  re- 
spect thereto,  is  simply  that  we  do  not  feel 
that  police  personnel  who  will  be  involved 
day-to-day  in  the  prosecution  of  cases,  in  the 
giving  of  evidence  before  the  court,  should  be 
the  persons  to  sign  and  take  information  as 
justices  of  the  peace.  If  they  are  going  to 
be  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
they  should  not  be  involved  in  the  laying  of 
the  charge  and  the  assessing  of  it  at  that 
level  in  its  first  instance.  We  should  have 
a  clear  break  there.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
policemen,  they  are  not  going  to  be  justice 
officials  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  at  least  better  than 
nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Of  course,  they  are 
better  than  nothing.  I  am  just  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  person  who  is  in  a  pros- 
ecution—that it  would  be  the  police  role  to 
discover  the  crime,  to  get  the  evidence,  to 
follow  it  to  the  court,  to  give  the  evidence 
with  respect  to  it.  He  should  not  in  the  first 
instance  make  the  charge  against  the  person 
he  is  going  to  take  to  court;  that  way  he  has 
an  interest  in  convicting  him  because  he  has 
been  involved  in  laying  the  charge.  We  think 
that  it  is  a  segregation  that  was  very  necessary 
and  very  proper. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  point 
I  do  agree  there  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  what  the 
Attorney  General  says  but  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  a  built-in  machine  now  with  the  Crown 
attorney  being  a  political  appointee  of  the 
government,  an  outstanding  Tory,  with  the 
sheriff  being  an  appointee  of  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment, with  the  justice  of  the  peace  being 
an  appointee  of  the  Tory  government.  We 
have  had  a  built-in  machine  for  over  25 
years— 25  years  of  this  type  of  operation. 

I  think  it  is  unbecoming,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  any  government,  to  get  so  low  as  to  do 
this  in  an  area  where  there  is  a  great  need 
for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  help  people 
when  they  are  in  trouble.  We  do  not  have  a 
justice  of  the  peace  many  times  because  they 
cannot  find  the  proper  Tory  to  appoint— al- 
though many  people  are  willing  to  take  the 
post.  I  think  that  it  is  a  disgrace  that  this 
government  can  sit  there— the  Prime  Minister 


sits  and  smiles  about  it,  but  the  people  are 
getting  sick  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Wellington 
South. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General:  Are  some  of  these  appointments 
automatic  with  the  position?  Are  some  posi- 
tions in  a  municipality  automatic?  Or  do  they 
all  have  to  be  requested? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  them  are  automatic.  None  of  them  that 
I  know  of  are  automatic.  I  think  there  are 
some— I  am  trying  to  recall  in  The  Municipal 
Act  whether  the  head  of  a  municipality  has 
some.  I  think  if  the  member  is  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I  believe 
they  all  have  to  be  appointed.  They  are  ap- 
pointed, it  having  been  made  known  to  us 
that  there  is  need  for  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  a  certain  area  to  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Can  the  Attorney  General 
advise  why  he  took  the  powers  away  from 
the  mayor  and  members  of  council  to  be  jus- 
tices of  the  peace?  Were  they  not  formerly 
justices  of  the  peace— the  mayor  and  members 
of  council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  take  them 
away. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  mayor  was  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  was  trying  to  think  a 
moment  ago,  and  I  had  an  impression  that 
a  mayor  had  some  powers  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  If  he  had  them,  he  still  has  them, 
because  I  did  not  take  them  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  do  not  have  them  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  take  them 
away. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Anj^way,  they  have  disap- 
peared, so  it  is  in  one  awful  mess  the  way  it 
is  now.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  in  this  vote 
here:  We  have  outside  judicial  oflBces;  are 
they  county  sheriffs,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  County  sheriffs,  county 
clerks. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  paying  our  sheriff 
$10,822,  I  think.  You  have  also  appointed 
him  as  a  legal  aid  director;  what  is  he  being 
paid  for  this  job? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  did  not  appoint  him 
actually. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Conservative  Party  ap- 
pointed him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  a  sense,  yes;  but  in  a 
sense,  no;  because  all  the  area  directors  under 
The  Legal  Aid  Act  were  nominated  and  pro- 
posed by  the  local  bar  in  the  counties,  the 
districts,  and  the  municipalities— that  would 
be  mainly  counties  and  districts.  They 
selected  the  person  in  their  area  who  they 
thought  was  competent,  and  fit  and  proper 
to  manage  and  conduct  legal  aid.  I  presume 
that  the  person  you  were  speaking  of— is  he 
a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  the  sheriflF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  he  is  the  sheriff, 
but  is  he  a  lawyer  also? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  is  a  lawyer.  So  he 
was  selected  by  the  legal  profession  in  that 
area— nominated  at  least  by  them— approved 
by  the  law  society,  and  then  submitted  to  us 
for  final   approval.    And,  without  exception, 


those  recommendations  have  been  accepted. 
His  salary  has  not  been  confirmed  and  has 
not  been  fixed;  but  I  would  think,  sir,  that  in 
the  area  in  which  he  serves,  we  have  under 
consideration  a  graded  scale  related  to  the 
number  of  cases  which  come  before  the  magis- 
trate, related  also— or  weighed  as  a  factor 
in  the  matter— to  the  number  of  cases  which 
have  been  heard  by  way  of  legal  aid  in  the 
past  period  of  time.  I  would  think  that  in  the 
area  of  which  the  hon.  member  speaks,  his 
salary  would  be  somewhere,  on  an  annual 
basis,  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  for  the 
work  that  he  does. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  I  leave  the  chair  I 
have  an  announcement  from  the  Whip  that 
the  chairman  of  the  education  committee  has 
cancelled  the  meeting  announced  for  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  because  of  the  con- 
flict with  the  caucus  meetings. 

It  being  6  o'clock  I  do  now  leave  the  chair; 
we  will  resume  at  8  p.m. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  calling  the  next  vote 
I  know  the  members  of  the  House  would  like 
me  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Robert 
Amaron  and  the  group  that  he  has  here,  mem- 
bers from  the  Northern  secondary  school. 
Also  there  is  a  group  in  the  Speaker's  gallery 
from  Queensway,  as  the  guests  of  the  member 
for  Humber  (Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis). 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued) 

On  vote  207: 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  have  advised  that  this  is  the  proper 
vote  in  which  to  find  out  where  we  stand  in 
Ontario  with  regard  to  our  liberty,  or  lack 
of  it,  because  of  government  lack  of  concern 
about  our  present  bail  system. 

I  would  refer  you  to  an  article  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  editorial  page  called, 
Breakdown  of  Justice: 

Last  spring,  Metro  police  chief  Mackey 
appeared  before  the  McRuer  commission  on 
civil  rights  and  was  asked  why  it  takes  so 
long  for  citizens  to  be  granted  bail  on  a 
criminal  charge.  He  replied:  The  arrested 
person  may  wait  four  to  six  hours  and  we 
are  a  little  concerned  about  this;  outside 
of  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  real 
problem. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

No  problem!  How  about  the  case  which 
just  came  to  light  of  Thomas  Hall,  who 
was  held  in  Don  jail  for  two  weeks  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  a  72-cent  ham?  The 
accused  did  not  ask  for  bail  because  he 
thought  the  trial  would  be  held  quickly 
but  it  was  not  and  no  one  found  it  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  him  of  his  rights. 

No  one  was  concerned  about  a  man 
deprived  of  his  freedom  for  a  fortnight  on 
a  minor  charge;  no  one  was  worried  that 
a  man  may  have  suffered  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment and  reduced  income  and  that  his 
relatives   and   friends  were   anxious   about 
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him.    What  kind  of  police  machinery  is  it 
that  allows  such  gross  inhumanity? 

And,  still  quoting  from  the  editorial: 

We  pride  ourselves  on  high  concepts  of 
justice  in  this  country.  We  speak  glibly  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  in  fundamental 
liberties.  But  down  at  the  ground  level  our 
police  force  are  so  bound  by  the  sameness 
of  their  routine  that  they  are  hardened 
against  the  simple  administration  of  a 
basic  issue  of  justice. 

The  shame  that  must  touch  every  resi- 
dent of  this  city.  A  72-cent  ham  is  a 
little  thing  but  the  handling  of  the  case 
touches  the  greatest  things  on  which  our 
society  is  built. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  an  accused  person 
is  summonsed,  rather  than  arrested,  all  the 
harmful  consequences  of  custody  pending 
trial  are  automatically  eliminated. 

For  example,  the  higher  incidence  of  guilty 
pleas  for  those  kept  in  custody;  the  possibility 
of  improper  treatment  while  in  custody;  the 
possible  delay  and  inconvenience  in  attempt- 
ing to  raise  bail;  the  opportunity  for  the 
accused  to  become  enmeshed  with  illegal 
bondsmen  and  unscrupulous  lawyers;  and 
generally  all  the  personal  considerations  such 
as  loss  of  employment,  decreased  income  and 
protection  of  the  accused's  family  and  anxiety 
of  relatives  and  friends. 

English  law  has  always  maintained  that 
the  physical  integrity  of  the  body  and  its  free- 
dom from  confinement  are  of  paramount 
importance.  Summonsing  an  accused,  saves 
him  from  the  indignities  of  being  physically 
taken  away  by  the  police. 

In  the  survey  taken,  we  find  this  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  province  of  Ontario  which  you 
contrast  with  the  practice  in  Toronto.  There 
is  a  widespread  use  of  the  summons  in  Eng- 
land—the background  of  all  our  system  of 
British  justice— where  approximately  35  per 
cent  of  those  charged  with  indictable  offences 
are  summonsed.  In  relation  to  the  total 
amount  of  persons  charged  with  indictable 
offences,  the  summons  is  used  in  England 
over  four  times  more  than  in  the  case  of 
the  city  of  Toronto. 
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A  comparison  for  specific  areas  presents  a 
more  striking  picture  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  practice  in  England  and  in  our 
home  base,  Toronto. 

In  the  case  of  indictable  offences  such  as 
forgery  and  uttering,  44  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons charged  with  the  felony  of  forgery  and 
uttering  in  England  were  summonsed  in  1961; 
in  the  same  year,  not  one  person  out  of  123 
prosecuted  in  the  city  of  Toronto  was  sum- 
monsed. So  here  is  an  area  of  great  lack  of 
concern,  in  the  system  of  justice  that  we  so 
proudly  say  is  our  heritage. 

The  survey  goes  on  to  show,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  that  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  The 
Attorney  General's  Department  in  this  regard. 

It  will  take  about  seven  minutes  to  read 
to  this  House  and  to  reveal  an  area  where  we 
are  grossly  at  fault  in  this  province.  An 
article  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  which  at 
this  time  of  night  becomes  good  reading 
because  we  have  all  come  back  from  our 
dinner,  shows  what  can  happen  to  normally 
basically-good  citizens  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  story  by  Ron  Haggart  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  of  June  21,  1966,  is  headhned: 

How  One  Man  Became  a  Petty 
Criminal 
Early  in  December  of  1963,  the  job  fell 
to  Chuck  Carson  as  usual  to  arrange  the 
annual  Christmas  party  which  he  held 
every  year  with  five  of  us  pals  from  the 
advertising  business. 

Carson  told  his  secretary  to  look  after 
details  and  she  reserved  a  suite  at  the 
Ascot  27— the  hotel  out  near  the  airport— 
and  she  efficiently  ordered  the  liquor  and 
arranged  for  the  mix  and  the  food,  for 
the  playing  cards  and  for  the  amount  of 
the  tip  to  be  added  to  the  bill. 

So  after  work  on  December  19,  1963, 
Carson  went  home  and  had  a  couple  of 
drinks  with  his  wife,  reminded  her  that 
he  was  heading  for  the  annual  bash  with 
the  boys  and  went  to  the  Ascot  about 
7:45  p.m.  He  was  early  so  he  stopped 
at  the  bar  and  had  a  few  more  drinks— 

An  hon.   member:   Were   you   there? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  we  could  have  been  there 
but  we  were  not  there.    I  quote: 

Ralph  Dale  and  Rob  Kelly  came  along 
and  they  had  a  few  more  drinks  before 
heading  up  to  the  room.  There  were  to 
be  a  half  a  dozen  men  at  the  party  that 
night  as  there  always  had  been  in  the 
past.     Carson,   himself    an    executive,    was 


an  $11,000  a  year  typographical  consultant 
in  the  graphic  arts  field.  All  the  others 
were  in  the  advertising  business  too,  one 
was  a  camera  man,  another  a  salesman, 
another  a  plate  retoucher. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  sort 
of  thing  permitted?  This  kind  of  recitation 
during  the  estimates? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  think  the  member 
for  Grey  North  is  trying  to  prove  the  import- 
ance of  bail  under  the  administration  of 
justice.  I  would  ask  him,  if  he  would,  to 
make  his  remarks  as  brief  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  time  involved  and  I  said  that  it  will 
take  seven  minutes  to  read  this  example  of 
what  goes  on  in  this  province. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  point  of 
order— it  was  my  understanding  that  each 
party  was  permitted  one  introductory  speech 
and  from  that  time  on,  the  proceedings  were 
restricted  to  questions.  Now  we  have  seen 
this  procedure  deteriorate,  sir,  year  by  year, 
but  I  have  to  say  that  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed anything  quite  like  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  to  the  member 
for  London  South  that  as  far  as  the  estimates 
are  concerned,  they  have  never  been  restricted 
to  questions  and  answers. 

Some    hon.    members:    Hear,    hear. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  I  should  remind  the 
member  for  Grey  North  that  his  material,  in 
connection  with  it,  must  be  relevant  to  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  appreciate 

the  fact  that  this  is  a  somewhat  roundabout 

way  to  show  the  bail  system  in  this  province: 

Now,  Mr.  Carson,  the  hero  in  our  story 

here— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hero? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  continue: 
—had  known  two  of  the  men  for  more 
than  10  years.  Others  he  had  known  for 
a  year  and  a  half  or  more.  Of  the  six 
men  drinking  and  telling  stories  in  the  hotel 
that  night,  only  one  was  a  stranger  and 
he  had  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  by 
one  of  the  regulars  who  could  not  make  it 
that  year.  But  it  was  not  the  stranger  who 
brought  the  girls.  One  of  the  regulars  sug- 
gested that  he  should  bring  along  a  couple 
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of  girls  and  the  men  happily  agreed, 
although  it  was  to  be  their  downfall.  So  he 
had- 

An  hon.  member:  Was  that  the  Tory  organ- 
izer? 

Mr.  Sargent:  To  continue: 

—all  the   ingredients   of  a  tragedy.    Girls, 

hotel  room  and  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  quoting: 

By  8.30  all  six  men  were  in  the  room— 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
May  I  have  the  floor? 

I  enjoy  listening  to  Ron  Haggart's  style, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
if  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North  would 
recite  the  story  in  his  own  words,  it  might 
be  much  more  efiFective  and  entertaining— and 
much  shorter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  was  indicated  that  it 
would  take  seven  minutes  to  read  this  article. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  will  take  15  this  way,  sir. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  he  is  wasting  a 
lot  of  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  get  you  into  the  act 
here,  "Freddie."  I  will  read  it  in  French  for 
you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  continue: 

By  8.30  all  of  the  six  men  were  in  the 
room  playing  poker  and  tossing  back  the 
booze.  About  half  an  hour  later  the  two 
girls  arrived  and  a  couple  of  the  men  turned 
on  some   music  and  started   dancing.     By 

II  o'clock  the  party  was  quite  noisy  and 
drunken  and  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  the  other 
guests  in  the  Ascot  hotel. 

Carson,  the  host,  had  passed  out  early 
as  the  result  of  the  head  start  he  had  had 
at  the  bar  and  he  was  curled  up  on  the 
couch  when  the  pohce  arrived  at  11.30— 

An  hon.  member:  Party  poopers! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  article  says: 

Some  drunk  burbled  at  the  cops  and 
from  there  on  the  language  got  worse.  The 
police  hauled  the  six  of  them  down  to  the 
police  station  in  Etobicoke  and  started  to 
ask  questions. 


The  next  sub-heading  is:  "Night  on  a  Steel 
Sheet." 

Were  the  girls  known  to  them?  Well, 
Pete  Smith  admitted  he  did  not  really 
know  them  himself.  They  were  friends  of 
a  friend  of  his  and  he  heard  that  they 
would  like  to  come  along  for  a  party. 

Who  arranged  the  room?  Well,  that  was 
Chuck  Carson,  who  had  vomited  at  the 
police  station  and  passed  out  again.  He 
never  was  much  help  to  the  investigation. 

Now,  who  had  paid  for  the  room  and  for 
the  liquor?  Well,  they  were  supposed  to 
chip  in  $20  apiece,  but  only  three  of  them 
had  actually  paid  their  share.  Carson  had 
paid  for  himself,  and  two  of  the  others 
were  to  pay  him  for  their  share  the  next 
day.  They  all  got  pretty  drunk  and  con- 
fused, but  Carson  emerged  as  the  organizer 
of  the  afiFair  because  he  was  the  one  who 
had  the  efficient  secretary. 

One  of  the  men,  the  salesman  who  had 
not  had  anything  to  drink  in  the  room, 
was  sober,  but  true  to  their  traditions  of 
what  a  Crown  attorney  was  called,  the 
Canadian  "chicken  coop  mentality",  none  of 
them  could  get  out  of  jail  that  night. 

Carson,  besides  his  $11,000  a  year  job, 
had  a  car,  a  $7,000  bank  account  and  a 
$20,000  house.  The  others  all  had  jobs  of 
junior  executive  rank  and  enough  money  in 
their  pockets  that  night  to  keep  a  good 
poker  game  going— 

Which  we  might  know  about  in  this  House— 
—but  the  police  kept  saying  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  come 
out  at  this  hour  of  the  night- 
It  never  occurred  to  the  police,  Mr.  Chairman 
—as    it   seldom   does— to    push    these   foohsh 
men   into   taxis    and   send   them   summonses 
later.    So  although  it  was  only  a  little  after 
midnight,  only  one  man  was  stark  sober,  and 
some  of  the  others  almost  so,  and  although 
they  all  had  good  jobs  and  the  risk  of  them 
fleeing  to  Patagonia  was  negligible,  they  all 
spent   the   night   on   the   steel   sheet   of  the 
police  station. 

The  next  morning.  Chuck  Carson  woke 
up  to  find  he  was  charged  with  keeping  a 
common  bawdy  house. 

That  is  b-a-w-d-y. 

Five  other  men  were  charged  as  found- 
ins.  How  there  could  be  a  bawdy  house  in 
a  room  that  was  raided  because  of  the 
noise  is  a  detail  that  might  have  been  ex- 
plained at  the  trial,  because  there  never 
was  a  trial.   Carson,  inside  a  police  station 
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for  the  first  time  in  his  hfe,  was  appalled 
and  frightened.  He  did  not  have  the 
vaguest  notion  what  the  charge  really 
meant,  except  the  layman's  impression  that 
it  was  something  like  "madams  do",  what- 
ever that  is. 

Nobody  told  him  anything  about  law- 
yers, so  he  talked  it  over  with  the  police- 
man. The  policeman  told  him  the  absolute 
truth;  if  he  entered  a  plea  of  "not  guilty," 
the  case  would  be  remanded  for  two 
weeks.  He  would  still  have  to  arrange  for 
bail.  He  would  have  to  come  back  for  his 
trial,  perhaps  on  several  different  days  and 
it  might  even  get  in  the  papers. 

But  if  he  pleaded  guilty  that  morning 
the  standard  fine  as  the  keeper,  would  be 
$200,  with  no  previous  convictions,  and  the 
found-ins  would  be  fined  $10.  The  six  men 
talked  it  over  and  decided  that  the  thing 
they  wanted  most  was  to  get  to  hell  out  of 
there.  They  agreed  to  diwy  the  fines  at  $40 
each  and  that  is  what  they  did.  They  went 
to  work,  phoned  their  wives  and  lied  about 
the  drunken  party  where  they  said  they 
had  stayed  all  night. 

A  year  later  Chuck  Carson  quit  his  job 
with  the  ad  agency  because  he  had  an  offer 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  United  States 
for  $25,000  a  year.  He  applied  for  his  visa 
and  worked  away  at  getting  the  papers. 
He  received  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  in  Ottawa  saying  they 
were  enclosing  his  fingerprints  and  file 
number  so  and  so.  Carson  did  not  look  at 
the  sheet  of  paper  underneath  because  he 
never  thought  that  this  would  happen  to 
him,  that  he  had  a  police  record— that  is 
what  crooks  have.  So  he  sent  the  papers 
off  with  all  the  rest  to  the  United  States 
consulate. 

One  morning  Carson  and  his  wife  sat 
down  in  front  of  the  visa  officers  at  the 
consulate  and  Carson  right  up  to  that 
moment  did  not  know  what  was  coming.  I 
am  sorry,  said  the  visa  officer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  woman,  but  I  am  unable  to 
grant  you  a  visa  under  The  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  ineligible  for  a  visa  under 
section  212  (a)  which  relates  to  aliens  who 
have  been  engaged  in  commercialized  vice. 

The  visa  officer  stated  that  she  would 
never  forget  the  look  on  the  face  of  Chuck 
Carson's  wife.  Carson  still  did  not  believe 
it  until  the  visa  officer  showed  him  the 
form  from  the  RCMP  that  looked  like  a 
hotel  bill  and  neatly  typed  in  capital  letters 
in  one  of  the  comers  was  "Keeper  of  a 


common  bawdy  house,  $200,  30  days'  time 
to  pay. 

Now  here  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing: 

Carson  went  to  the  pohce  to  get  the 
report  on  what  had  really  happened  that 
crazy  night  he  passed  out  with  Mac  and 
Robert  Benson  with  the  girls,  only  to  find 
out  that  the  Lambton  court  house  had 
burned  down  destroying  all  the  records. 
He  got  affidavits  from  his  pals  and  the 
Americans  did  eventually  let  him  in.  The 
Americans  believed  the  story  that  no  Cana- 
dian court  ever  had  a  chance  to  hear.  In 
the  country  to  which  he  emigrated  Chuck 
Carson's  case  could  not  have  happened. 

No  judge  would  hear  his  plea  of  guilty 
until  he  had  first  seen  a  lawyer.  In  many 
big  cities  Carson  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  summonsed  rather  than  ar- 
rested, and  the  found-ins  definitely  so.  In 
big  cities  like  New  York,  Carson  could 
have  pleaded  not  guilty  and  had  his  trial 
and  acquittal  right  away,  not  in  two  weeks, 
or  four  weeks  later.  As  Chuck  Carson, 
happy  immigrant  to  the  United  States  now 
knows,  Canada  the  "chicken  coop  country" 
has  a  lot  to  learn  about  British  justice,  and 
one  place  to  start  learning  about  it  is  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  apologize  to  the 
House  for  taking  the  time  to  show  you  what 
is  actually  going  on  in  this  country  insofar 
as  the  bail  system  is  concerned. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  it  that  it  is  all  right  to  take  part  in  this 
debate,  because  apparently  that  is  what  it  is. 
I  am  just  wondering  if  the  member  for  Grey 
North,  using  that  illustration,  means  that  it 
is  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen  in  all 
parts  of  Ontario.  If  he  does,  I  would  like 
to  tell  him  about  the  system  that  is  now  being 
used  in  Kingston,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
Crown  attorney  and  with  his  encouragement 
as  well. 

There  is  a  small  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  set  up  who  review  all  such  cases 
that  are  referred  to  them.  They  make  a 
decision  then  whether  to  let  this  person  go 
on  their  own  recognizance  or  not.  And  I 
would  like  to  advise  this  House  that  this  is 
working  out  very,  very  well.  In  many  cases 
people  have  been  let  go  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance and  brought  in  later  on  to  face  the 
charge,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Who 
makes  up  the  committee?  .    . 
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Mr.  Apps:  It  is  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens  in  Kingston. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Apps:  Well,  one  of  them  is  Colonel 
Louis  Flynn,  and  he  is  one  of  the  fine  people 
that  lives  in  Kingston,  who  are  doing  an 
exceptional  job  in  this  regard. 

Now  this  has  been  going  on,  sir,  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  understand  it  is  in  the 
form  of  an  experiment  and  I  think  I  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  House  last  year 
in  a  speech  that  I  made  at  that  time. 

This  may  be  a  little  bit  easier  in  a  smaller 
area,  where  you  may  know  people  a  lot 
better  than  you  do  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area.  But  I  did  not  want  this  to  go  by  with 
the  member  for  Grey  North  signifying  that 
this  can  happen  all  over,  because  I  feel  that 
the  system  evolved  in  Kingston  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  one,  and  it  does  away  with  the 
problem  that  has  resulted  in  this  case  which 
the  member  for  Grey  North  has  talked  about 
tonight. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Well  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  remarks  by  the  member 
for  Kingston  touch  up  the  height  of  this 
problem.  We  have  a  project  going  here  in 
Toronto,  sponsored  by  the  Downsview  Rotary 
club,  modelled  after  the  VERA  foundation's 
programme  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  the  time,  the  Attorney  General  partici- 
pated in  this  to  the  extent  of  writing  a  letter 
and  saying  this  was  a  noble  experiment.  I 
suggested  to  the  House  at  that  time,  and  I 
suggest  again  tonight,  that  this  is  just  not  good 
enough.  Neither  a  voluntary  project  spon- 
sored in  Kingston  by  a  group  of  very  worthy 
and  self-sacrificing  citizens- 
Mr.  Apps:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. This  is  sponsored  by  the  Crown  attor- 
ney of  Kingston  and  I  think  he  was  the  one 
that  instigated  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  what  if  the  prominent 
citizens  do  not  like  you,  what  happens  then? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  neither  a  pro- 
gramme sponsored  in  Kingston,  whether  by 
the  Crown  attorney  through  a  group  of 
local  citizens  on  a  volunteer  basis,  nor  a  pro- 
gramme sponsored  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  nor 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  by 
a  Rotary  club,  with  a  commendatory  letter 


written    by    the    Attorney    General,   is    good 
enough. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  after  having 
experimented  for  several  years,  under  the 
good  auspices  of  the  VERA  foundation,  under 
the  good  auspices  of  a  very  substantial  estate, 
the  city  of  New  York  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  a  duty  of  the  law  enforcement 
agency  in  that  jurisdiction  to  police  and  to 
see  that  it  ran  properly. 

Now  I  am  very  disappointed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that,  as  we  got  into  this  vote,  neither 
on  the  introductory  remarks  made  by  the 
Attorney  General,  nor  as  we  entered  vote 
207,  did  we  get  any  report  at  all  from  the 
Attorney  General  on  how  this  scheme  is 
faring. 

It  is  my  very  strong  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  method  of  determining  whether 
or  not  citizens  who  are  arrested  or  charged 
are  rightfully  subjects  to  be  released  on  their 
own  recognizance  or  whether  they  are  not. 
We  still  read  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time 
that  magistrates  use  this  as  a  form  of  pre- 
trial punishment,  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  charge,  and  I  know  that  this  runs 
afoul  of  the  sort  of  thinking  that  my  friend 
the  Attorney  General  uses. 

He,  along  with  most  lawyers  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  would  agree  that  bail  has 
only  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  secure  the 
return  of  the  accused  person  before  the  court 
at  the  time  his  trial  is  going  to  be  heard. 

Now  this  is  not  being  used,  and  bail  seems 
to  mean  jail  for  poor  people  in  Ontario  far, 
far,  too  frequently.  In  light  of  the  experience 
in  other  jurisdictions;  in  the  light  of  the 
year's  experiment  which  the  Downsview 
Rotary  club  has  had  in  Metropolitan  Toronto; 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  that  has  been 
gained  in  the  city  of  Kingston;  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  this 
election  year,  would  be  gaining  a  great  deal 
of  kudos  for  himself  and  his  party,  if  he  was 
prepared  to  announce  to  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  tonight,  that  at  long  last, 
the  province  is  going  to  do  something  about 
making  sure  that  bail  is  used  as  a  proper  arm 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  that,  no 
longer,  will  bail  mean  jail  for  the  poor. 

As  I  say,  sir,  I  am  very  disappointed,  as 
these  estimates  have  come  before  the  House 
one  after  the  other,  with  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation that  comes  forward  from  the  Attorney 
General.  I  would  like  to  urge  him  now  to 
tell  us  what  his  approach,  and  what  the  ap- 
proach of  this  government  is,  insofar  as  this 
very  important  matter  is. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Bracon- 
dale— is  it  on  the  same  point? 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  No— well  partly 
—but  if  the  hon.  Attorney  General  wishes  to 
reply  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  reply  now.  As  I  think  every  hon. 
member  knows,  bail,  the  provision  of  bail 
and  the  giving  of  recognizance  to  appear  to 
the  charge  in  court,  is  set  forth  in  the  criminal 
code. 

Then  the  discretion  as  to  whether  bail  is, 
or  is  not  to  be  granted,  and  the  amount  and 
the  terms  thereof,  is  left  to  the  magistrate  or 
the  judge,  or  the  judicial  person  trying  or 
hearing  the  case. 

We  then  proceed  in  this  area;  particularly 
of  late,  over  the  past  two,  three  years,  to 
my  particular  knowledge  and  within  the 
area  of  my  responsibility,  we  have  encour- 
aged our  Crown  attorneys  and  our  magis- 
trates to  accept,  in  every  case  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  to  give  a  wide  discretion 
and  to  accept  the  recognizance  of  the  person 
to  return  to  face  trial. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  figures  do  not  show  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.   They  do  not  show  it  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  this  we  are  doing. 
This  we  have  been  doing,  and  I  think  the 
results,  if  you  look  at  the  province  as  a  whole, 
will  show  that  this  is  being  accomplished. 
But  the  discretion  still  remains  with  the  mag- 
istrate before  whom  the  person  comes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  you  going  to  change  their 
thinking  then? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  it  is  all  very  well 
for  the  hon.  member  to  say  this,  but  I  have 
said  before,  and  I  shall  say  again,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  any  person  who  holds  a  pohti- 
cal  office,  whether  he  is  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  or  otherwise,  has  a  right  to  say,  in  so 
many  words,  to  a  judicial  person- 
Mr.  Sargent:  How  can  you  say  that— they 
are  all  political  appointees  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  are  all  appointed  by 
you  in  the  first  place.   How  can  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —has  any  right  to  say  to 
a  judge  or  a  magistrate- 


Mr.  Sargent:  You  control  justice  right  here 
in  your  file. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
member  for  Grey  North  to  remain  seated 
please,  while  the  Attorney  General  makes  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  he  is  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  —no  Minister  has  any 
right  to  say  to  a  judge  or  a  magistrate,  you 
shall  do  this  or  you  shall  do  that,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  court. 

To  ever  let  that  creep  into  our  system  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  would  be  the 
end  of  justice  and  to  our  system  of  the  admini- 
stration of  justice. 

It  would  be  the  end  of  justice  if  the  courts 
could  be  interfered  with  to  that  extent;  that 
would  be  the  end  of  justice.  And  the  first 
to  complain,  I  think,  and  I  would  hope,  would 
be  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  North. 

So  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  this 
office,  I  shall  never  attempt  to  tell  a  judge  or 
magistrate  what  he  may  do  in  the  way  he 
interprets  the  law  and  administers  his  court. 

If  I  am  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment,  I 
shall  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  if 
the  accused  convicted  person  is  dissatisfied, 
then  that  is  his  recourse. 

As  to  the  question  of  bail,  I  say  it  is  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  We  urge  the  courts 
to  accept  the  recognizance— more  and  more, 
we  urge  this  through  our  Crown  attorneys 
and  through  seminars  and  conferences  with 
our  magistrates.  And  this  result  we  are 
achieving. 

But  there  are  cases— I  might  say  this— that 
in  Metro  Toronto,  for  instance,  we  have  a 
justice  of  the  peace  now  on  duty  through  the 
night,  and  he  travels  from  court  to  court  so 
that  bail  may  not  be  delayed.  And  the  case 
which  the  hon.  member  referred  to  in  the 
newspaper  article  he  read,  as  I  remember, 
was  a  case  of  1963  which  probably  might 
have  been  dealt  with  differently  had  it  been 
within  recent  times  or  today. 

Under  our  own  Summary  Convictions  Act 
which  is  an  Ontario  Act,  we  allow  the  police- 
man, the  arresting  constable,  to  grant  bail. 
We  give  him  that  right  under  our  own 
Ontario  Act. 

Now,  let  me  take  tlie  case  which  the  hon. 
member  recited.  Even  though  it  did  happen 
in  1963,  Mr.  Ron  Haggart  can  make  quite  a 
story— and  it  is  very  interesting  reading.  Quite 
interesting  to  hsten  to  it  read  again.  The 
gentieman  who  was  brought  before  the  court, 
according  to  the  story,  had  ample  money  in 
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his  pocket  and  in  the  pockets  of  all  of  them, 
to  perhaps  get  bail.  There  is  no  evidence 
they  asked  for  bail.  I  am  very  doubtful,  first 
of  all,  if  any  one  of  them  wanted  to  be  sent 
home  that  night  into  the  bosom  of  their  fami- 
lies or  whether  they  wanted  to  be  kept  in 
the  shelter  of  the  police  cells  till  they  had 
recovered  from  the  state  they  were  in.  I  am 
very  doubtful- 
Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  reaching  a  bit  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  reaching  be- 
cause when  they  came  up  the  next  day,  the 
gentleman  did  not  tell  his  wife  nor  did  he 
tell  her  for  the  next  three  years. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  you  tell  your  wife? 

Mr.    Chairman:    Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  right,  but  it  is  all 
very  well  to  criticize  and  say  he  was  not 
granted  bail.  He  could  have  got  bail.  He 
did  not  ask  for  bail. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  do  you  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  story  would  have 
said  so.  I  am  certain  it  would  have  said  so. 
He  had  the  means  to  get  bail.  He  had  the 
means  the  next  day  to  say  I  want  a  lawyer. 
He  did  not  call  a  lawyer.  He  did  not  ask 
for  an  adjournment.  He  did  not  ask  for  a 
remand. 

Mr.    Sargent:    He   just  preferred   jail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  did  not  want  to  have 
the  publicity  of  his  conduct  displayed  in  the 
court.  He  could  have  had  a  lawyer.  He 
could  have  had  a  trial.  He  could  have  had 
a  hearing.  I  say  he  could  have  had  bail  and 
I  say  he  thought  he  did  not  want  to  face 
his  family  that  night  any  more  than  he  wanted 
to  face  them  for  the  next  three  years.  It  is 
a  sad  story  that  it  had  to  come  out  in  front 
of  the  officer  granting  his  visa. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  make  a  story  of 
these  things  and  to  make  it  sound  this  way, 
but  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  everything  the  Toronto 
Telegram  or  the  Star  says  wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  saying  they  are 
wrong.  I  am  just  saying  that  only  half  the 
story  is  told.  We  do  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  granting  of  bail. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  brought  up  the 
question  of  Great  Britain  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there.  The  summons  so  fre- 
quently used.  I  grant  you  that  he  is  right 
that  in  that  tight  little  island— where  for  a 


long  time  they  have  had  respect  for  law  and 
order— the  summons  is  used  much  more  than 
it  is  here.    We  are  seeking  to  approach  that. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you.  As  you  study  the 
cases  in  that  jurisdiction  of  Britain,  you  will 
find  that  people  accept  the  summons;  they 
accept  the  approach  of  the  officer;  they  give 
their  name;  they  give  their  address.  This  is 
necessary  if  you  are  to  summons  a  person. 
Here,  we  find  that  a  great  many  of  our 
citizens- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  Minister  accept  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  this  particular  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Allow  me  to  finish.  A 
great  many  people— which  is  their  right- 
say  I  do  not  propose  to  talk  to  you,  I  am 
not  even  going  to  tell  you  my  name.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  my  address.  In  that 
case  you  cannot  issue  a  summons.  You  must 
take  that  person  into  custody.  This  is  so, 
and  a  study  of  this  matter  will  make  that 
apparent. 

Now,  just  to  go  back  again  to  the  case 
that  the  hon.  member  took  pains  to  read 
onto  the  record  of  this  House.  If  a  situa- 
tion was  developing  in  that  hotel  room— and 
it  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  situation— how 
would  you  clear  it  up?  By  issuing  a  summons 
to  the  people  that  were  there?  How  would 
you  stop  this? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Do  you  want  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  just  let  me  pose 
the  question  first.  How  would  you  stop  the 
racket  and  the  uproar,  which  was  going  on 
and  the  disturbance  in  that  hotel  room? 
Would  you  say:  "We  will  issue  you  sum- 
monses, come  in  tomorrow"?  The  party 
could  have  gone  on— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know,  I  am 
just  posing  that  question  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber to  think  about. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  should  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  not  experienced 
in  that  situation.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
it.  I  will  have  to  leave  it  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing 
to  assist  people  to  get  bail  and  the  Downsview 
Rotary  club  project  is  an  experimental  pro- 
ject.  It  has  been  going  on  a  little  better  than 
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a  year  or  thereabouts.  The  New  York  found- 
ation project  went  on  for  some  considerable 
time,  before  it  was  worked  out  and  brought 
into  the  law.  The  project  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  Kingston  with  our  approbation 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Crown  attorney 
there,  it  is  also  an  experimental  project  which 
is  working  well.  I  think  we  will  find  ways  to 
extend  that,  but  we  are  doing  many  things  to 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  obtain  bail 
in  a  more  expeditious  and  easy  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Attorney  General  is  a  great  fellow  for  setting 
up  straw  men  and  knocking  them  down  again. 
Nobody  was  suggesting  at  all  that  the  judicial 
discretion  of  magistrates  be  interfered  with. 
The  reason  that  magistrates  are  unable  to 
bring  a  judicial  discretion  to  bear  is  because 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  information  before 
them.  There  is  no  machinery  in  our  courts 
now  available,  other  than  the  few  experi- 
ments, which  gives  them  the  proper  facihties 
to  get  that  information.  This  is  the  concern, 
and  again  the  Attorney  General  makes  light 
of  the  case  that  my  colleague  from  Grey 
North  referred  to— that  the  people  were  quite 
anxious  to  go  to  jail  that  night  and  that 
they  must  have  had  enough  money  to  get  bail 
if  they  wanted  to.  He  says  how  else  could 
you  have  broken  up  what  was  going  on  in 
that  hotel  room. 

Well,  I  do  not  care  what  was  going  on. 
If  it  was  bad  it  should  have  been  stopped. 
These  were  responsible  people  and  they 
appear  to  have  been.  Surely  by  carting  a 
couple  of  them  oflF  to  the  police  station  and 
holding  them  there  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
then  releasing  them  on  their  own  recognizance 
when  it  became  apparent  that  they  were 
responsible  citizens  of  the  community  who 
had  jobs  and  who  owned  homes,  would  have 
served  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  Minister  is  not  going  to  make  anybody 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  people 
wanted  to  stay  in  jail  overnight  rather  than 
tell  their  wives  what  happened.  It  just  does 
not  make  sense.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  you 
have  been  doing  all  through  these  estimates. 
You  are  avoiding  the  issue.  You  have 
neglected  to  advise  us  about  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  the  Downsview  Rotary  plan, 
even  though  it  has  been  underway  for  a  year. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  first  thing 
that  you  would  have  brought  before  this 
House  would  be  a  complete  report  on  the 
number  of  cases  they  have  investigated;  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  scheme;  the  number 
of  people  who  have  been  granted  release  on 
their  own  recognizance;  the  number  of  people 


who  have  been  given  bail;  the  number  of 
people  who  refused  bail;  the  number  of 
people  who  failed  to  show  up  in  court  when 
they  were  supposed  to. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Attorney 
General  wanted  to  be  on  top  of  this  kind  of 
problem,  that  he  would  have  presented  a 
summary  of  that  experiment  in  the  largest 
municipahty  in  the  province,  that  he  would 
have  presented  a  summary  of  that  experiment 
to  this  House  tonight.  One  must  come  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  far  rather  this  problem  go  away, 
so  that  he  could  make  general  speeches,  set- 
ting up  straw  men,  knocking  them  down,  but 
at  the  same  time  failing  to  do  anything  to 
approach  this  problem  which  is  a  very  serious 
one. 

It  must  be  the  philosophy  of  this  Minister 
and  his  government  that  the  rich  people  can 
look  after  themselves  and  the  poor  people  are 
just  going  to  have  to  suffer.  Bail  means  jail 
to  tlie  poor  and  this  government  has  done 
nothing  to  change  that  aspect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wisharl:  What  about  the  legal 
aid  plan? 

Mr.  Ben:  I  think  this  question  is  established 
that  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  land 
is  indeed  in  a  shambles.  One  hundred  years 
ago  when  Confederation  came  into  being,  the 
fathers  of  Confederation,  basing  their  decision 
on  American  experience,  decided  that  we 
ought  to  have  uniform  criminal  legislation 
across  this  land,  and  they  retained  to  them- 
selves the  power  of  legislating  criminal 
matters.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  would  also 
be  uniform,  but  where  do  we  find  ourselves, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  this  discussion  has  in- 
dicated? 

First  of  all,  the  federal  government  passes 
the  criminal  laws,  the  provinces  can  make 
quasi-criminal  laws  and  the  same  is  done  by 
the  municipalities.  The  judges  are  appointed 
by  both  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  Crown  attorneys  are  appointed  by 
everyone.  Now,  strictiy  speaking,  the  Crown 
attorneys  are  appointed  only  by  the  province, 
but  they  are  better  known  to  the  layman  as 
prosecutors. 

So  we  have  the  province  appointing  what 
they  call  Crown  attorneys  to  act  as  prosecu- 
tors; the  federal  government  appoints  prosecu- 
tors on  narcotic  prosecutions  and  excise  tax 
prosecutions  and  income  tax  prosecutions  and 
unemployment  prosecutions;  the  municipalities 
appoint  special  prosecutors  to  look  after  the 
enforcement  of  municipal  by-laws.    Even  in 
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the  traflBc  court  you  have  the  poHce  appoint- 
ing prosecutors  to  act  in  the  place  of  Crown 
attorneys. 

Everybody  seems  to  get  into  the  act,  every- 
body seems  to  have  the  power  to  interfere 
but  nobody  seems  to  have  the  power  to  do 
anything  about  it.  The  judges,  as  I  men- 
tioned, the  high  court  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  federal  government,  and  the  county  court, 
and  family  court  judges,  and  the  magistrates, 
are  appointed  by  the  province. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
try  to  bring  some  semblance  of  order  into 
this  chaos. 

Let  one  jurisdiction  take  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  the  judges,  be  it  the  province  or 
be  it  the  federal  government.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  better  scheme  would  be  to  have 
the  province  appoint  all  the  judges  and  all  the 
magistrates,  with  the  judges  of  the  high  court 
being  appointed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
bar  association  and  the  federal  Minister  of 
Justice,  but  that  the  provinces  should  be 
responsible  for  appointing  them  and  the 
federal  government  should  pay  the  administra- 
tion cost. 

Court  houses,  for  instance.  Each  county  is 
supposed  to  put  up  a  court  house  and  some 
court  houses  in  this  province  are  older  than 
Confederation  itself.  There  are  some  that 
were  put  up  in  1836,  and  Chief  Justice  Gale 
has  been  screaming  blue  murder  about  the 
conditions  of  some  of  these  court  houses. 

It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  has  not  gone 
to  some  of  the  magistrates'  courts  across  this 
province  because  I  am  sure  he  would  blow 
his  top. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  complaining  about 
his  own  court  room  down  there? 

Mr.  Ben:  Not  as  yet.  Now  take  the  example 
of  bail.  There  is  a  big  cry  that  it  cannot  be 
done  because  it  comes  under  the  criminal 
code,  and  so  on.  Well,  something  can  be 
done  about  it.  Firstly,  the  majority  of  people 
who  end  up  in  jail  because  they  cannot  raise 
bail,  are  there  because  of  traffic  offences.  And 
it  seems  strange  to  me  that  the  senior  officer 
in  the  police  station  can  grant  bail  when 
there  is  an  offence  under  The  Highway  Traf- 
fic Act  and  he  cannot  grant  bail  when  it 
comes  to  the  criminal  code— ability  impaired 
or  drunk  driving.  I  had  an  example  of  that 
just  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  permit- 
Mr;  Ben:  Yes.  ■;'•'■■>;';>    ': 


Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by 
his  statement  that  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  are  in  jail,  and  cannot  get  bail, 
are  there  for  traffic  offences.  Most  traffic 
offences  are  not  arrestable  offences.  Speed- 
ing is  not  an  arrestable  offence.  Failure  to 
produce  the  licence  is  not  an  arrestable  of- 
fence. Only  the  very  serious  traffic  offences 
are  arrestable  offences  and  if  it  is  under  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act,  which  I  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  go,  the  arresting  officer 
can  grant  bail— that  is  our  own  Ontario  Sum- 
mary Convictions  Act. 

I  cannot  believe,  I  do  not  think  it  is  right, 
that  most  of  the  people  who  are  found  in  jail 
and  who  cannot  get  bail,  are  traffic  offenders. 
This  does  not  sound  right. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I 
should  have  said  I  am  speaking  of  the  city 
of  Toronto.  There  are  about  40,000  people 
charged  with  impaired  driving  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Impaired  driving- 
Mr.  Ben:  Yes,  impaired  driving.  And  I 
point  out  another  of  the  inconsistencies.  For 
instance,  one  can  say  that  invariably  in  the 
magistrates'  courts,  where  there  is  a  charge 
of  ability  impaired  or  drunk  driving,  and  the 
Crown  is  asked  how  does  the  Crown  elect  to 
proceed,  the  Crown  says  "summarily." 

Now,  although  this  happens  invariably,  I 
have  yet  to  witness  an  instance  in  court 
where  the  Crown  said  he  was  going  to  pro- 
ceed by  indictment.  Still,  the  police  officers 
who  are  permitted  to  grant  bail  within  the 
confines  of  The  Summary  Convictions  Act, 
are  not  permitted  to  grant  bail  in  this 
instance,  because  it  is  also  an  indictable 
offence. 

But  this  situation  could  be  remedied,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  one  of  a  number  of  different 
ways.  One  way,  for  example,  is  to  appoint 
the  inspector  and  the  sergeants  as  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  provision  only  of  grant- 
ing bail.  Or  else  amend  The  Summary  Con- 
victions Act  to  include  in  chapter  three,  beside 
the  other  sections  that  are  enumerated  in 
there,  the  driving  sections  of  the  criminal 
code,  the  impaired  and  the  drunken  driving 
sections,  so  that  the  senior  officer,  under 
those  circumstances,  could  grant  bail. 

Now,  I  had  an  experience  when  I  was 
called  at  midnight  to  go  down  to  a  police 
station.  I  spoke  to  the  officer— the  man  was 
charged  with  impaired  ability— and  I  said. 
Why  not  just  summons  the  man?  He  is  a 
responsible   citizen  in  this  city. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  owned 
eight  or  ten  taxicabs  and  had  interests  in 
other  businesses  in  the  city. 

The  pohce  officer  said,  "Oh,  no,  we  cannot 
let  him  do  that". 

I  said,  "Why  not?" 

He  said,  "Well,  he  might  drive  away". 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted  a  bail  magistrate, 
I  went  down  and  I  waited  from  about  12.20 
a.m.  until  2:30  a.m.  for  the  bail  magistrate 
to  turn  up.  The  bail  magistrate  turned  up  and 
he  immediately  recognized  the  individual,  he 
was  well  known  in  the  community,  and  he 
just  had  him  sign  his  own  recognizance. 

When  it  came  to  the  automobile,  when  I 
asked  about  the  automobile,  I  found  out 
there  was  no  way  he  could  have  driven  that 
automobile  anyway,  because  the  police  had 
already  taken  it  to  the  pound  and  the  pound 
was  about  five  miles  away.  Yet  the  man 
was  denied  bail. 

Now  surely  there  are  some  steps  that  could 
be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  I  suggest 
that  one  is  to  appoint  senior  officers  in  the 
police  department  as  justices  of  the  peace 
and  restrict  their  activities  to  granting  bail, 
just  as  you  appoint  commissioners  for  oaths, 
but  restrict  the  activity  to  the  office  for  which 
that  particular   commissionership  is   granted. 

Lawyers  have  secretaries  in  their  offices 
who  are  commissioners  of  oaths  but  they  can 
only  administer  those  oaths  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  that  specffic  office.  The 
senior  officers  in  the  police  department  could 
be  made  restricted  justices  of  the  peace. 

If  that  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General,  then  he  could  bring 
about  an  amendment  to  The  Summary  Gon- 
victions  Act,  to  include  those  particular  sec- 
tions that  involve  driving  offences  in  section  3. 

He  may  even  go  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  could  also  include,  in  The  Summary  Con- 
victions Act,  all  the  offences  in  the  criminal 
code  where  the  magistrate  has  absolute  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  trial,  misdemeanours  or 
petty  offences— include  all  of  them. 

Those  are  two  suggestions  which,  I  think, 
are  worthy  of  the  Attorney  General's  atten- 
tion and  I  trust  that  he  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  implementing  either  one  or 
the  other,  or  some  improvement  on  both  of 
them.  Surely  it  is  time  some  action  was  taken 
in    this   province    on   this    question    of   bail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might  just  speak  briefly  to  the 
suggestion  the  hon.  member  has  made.  He 
asked  us  to  do  one  thing  which  we  dis- 
cussed earlier  today,  and  I  think  I  have  the 


support  of  most  hon.  members  of  this  House 
when  I  take  the  position  that  we  should  not 
mix  the  law  enforcement,  and  the  judicial 
function,  in  one  person,  and  appoint  a  police 
officer  as  justice  of  the  peace. 

I  think  this  would  be  something  that  would 
be  wrongful  from  the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  Ben:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General  under- 
stood me  when  I  said  I  would  restrict  this 
power  only  to  that  of  granting  bail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  coming  to  that. 
The  hon.  member  said,  "Give  this  power  to 
senior  police  officers,  make  them  justices  of 
the  peace  and  restrict  their  jurisdiction". 

Now  let  me  make  this  clear— the  criminal 
code,  and  we  must,  after  all,  have  regard 
for  the  criminal  law  which  is  applicable 
across  this  country,  determines  the  indictable 
offences. 

It  mentions  and  names  the  indictable 
offences  and  it  provides,  in  the  bail  provisions, 
as  to  who  can  grant  bail  for  that  type  of 
offence.  Even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  we 
cannot  give  a  police  officer  in  our  province 
the  right,  even  ff  we  make  him  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  grant  bail  in  those  indictable 
offences. 

And  another  thing  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gests is  that  we  give  a  limited  jurisdiction  in 
the  appointment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
I  do  not  want  to  appear  obstructive  in  the 
matter,  but  I  do  not  believe  you  can  make 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  say  you  are  a 
limited  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  any  event,  as  I  say,  we  have  to  face 
the  provisions  of  the  code  as  to  who  may 
grant  bail  in  indictable  offences.  I  do  not 
believe  you  should  associate  the  judicial  and 
the  enforcement  functions  in  one  individual. 

I  do  not  think  the  pohce,  who  are  going  to 
be  giving  evidence  to  convict  the  person  who 
is  arrested  and  brought  into  custody,  should 
be  the  person  to  deal  with  it  at  first  instance 
and  assess  the  case  there  in  the  beginning. 

I  think  this  would  be  wrong  and  I  must  say 
that  I  cannot  countenance  that  suggestion. 
I  do  not  think  the  limited  jurisdiction  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  question?  If  the 
Attorney  General  believes  that  the  enforce- 
ment branch  ought  not  to  get  mixed  with 
the  judicial  branch,  may  I  ask  him,  quite 
respectfully,  why  he  insists  on  having  magis- 
trates and  county  court  judges  appointed  to 
the  police  commissions?  They  are  judiciary 
and  in  appointing  them  to  the  police  com- 
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missions,  you  put  them  in  charge  of  law 
enforcement.  Now  where  is  the  consistency, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinction  I  think  is  quite  clear.  We  debated 
this  matter  also  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
member  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Ben:  Not  just  this  year  but  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  function  of  the 
magistrate  or  the  judge  on  the  police  commis- 
sion is  not  to  try  a  person  for  a  criminal 
offence.  He  is  weighing  matters  of,  perhaps, 
discipline,  the  rates  of  pay,  the  working  con- 
ditions, the  salaries  of  police  forces  and  the 
amount  of  equipment  they  need,  the  other 
conditions  under  which  they  shall  work. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  than  saying  that 
we  are  equipping  the  magistrate  with  enforce- 
ment and  a  judicial  function  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Ben:  But  the  police  officer,  were  he 
made  a  JP,  would  not  be  exercising  a  judicial 
function.  He  would  simply  be  granting  the 
man  bail.  He  would  never  sit  on  trial  on 
the  person  brought  before  him.  That  is  one 
thing  he  would  never  do,  whereas  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  police  commissioner  could 
be  sitting  on  trial  on  somebody  who  com- 
plains to  the  police  commission  about  the 
conduct  of  the  police.  I  would  think  that 
this  is  a  stronger  example  to  show  that  it  is 
not  mixing  the  enforcement  function  with  the 
judicial  function  than  the  example  that  the 
Attorney  General  gave. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  only  say  this,  that 
I  find  myself  taking  a  different  view  than 
the  hon.  member  because  I  consider  the 
granting  of  bail  is  a  judicial  function.  It  is 
so  in  the  code,  it  has  been  so  in  our  adminis- 
tration of  justice  all  down  through  the  years 
and  I  think  it  is  a  proper  judicial  function. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  bail  and 
then  move  on  to  the  other  topic  which  I 
raised  several  nights  ago  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  same  field  of  procedural 
protection  for  the  person  who  is  arrested  or 
taken  into  custody  one  way  or  another  and 
charged  with  an  offence. 

On  the  question  of  bail,  I  think  that  the 
member  for  Downsview  summed  it  up.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  disagreement  that 
the  decision  to  grant  bail  is  a  decision  in  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  discretion,  and  that 
that  person  in  exercising  the  discretion  has 


to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  person  who   appears  before  him. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  he  relies 
in  a  great  degree— I  am  talking  now  about  the 
morning  after  appearance  in  the  magistrate's 
court— he  relies  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
Crown  attorney.  The  Crown  attorney  must 
be  well  informed  so  that  he  can  make  a 
proper  recommendation  to  the  magistrate 
as  to  whether  or  not  bail  should  be  granted. 

Now,  to  the  extent  that  a  body  such  as 
the  Amicus  foundation  can  assist  in  provid- 
ing both  information  about  the  person  before 
the  court  and  some  assessment  about  the 
likelihood  of  the  person's  return,  divorced 
from  the  question  as  to  how  much  of  this 
world's  goods  the  person  happens  to  own, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  made  a  very  real 
step  forward. 

I,  too,  on  occasion  can  get  excited  about  the 
overnight  stay  in  the  jail.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
sufficiently  realistic  to  say  that  nobody  really 
is  going  to  suffer  any  dreadful  harm  if  he 
spends  one  night  in  the  jail.  I  would  hope 
in  due  course,  particularly  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  that  there  will  be  an  all-night  court 
where  persons  who  are  in  custody  could,  in 
fact,  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning-after  pro- 
cedure the  night  before,  by  having  the  judi- 
cial officer  exercise  his  discretion  on  proper 
advice  in  an  all-night  court.  So,  if  a  person 
wishes  to  go  home  at  two  or  three  in  the 
morning  and  can  persuade  the  court  that  he 
is  entitled  to  bail,  the  same  procedure  would 
be  followed. 

But  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  I  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  see  the  confusion  in  the  police  enforce- 
ment operation  in  the  exercise  of  part  of  the 
judicial  process  of  granting  bail.  I  think  there 
is  much  that  can  be  done  in  saying  that  I 
agree  with  the  Attorney  General  on  that  par- 
ticular proposition.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  agree  with  him  in  what  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  is  his  basic  sort  of  lack  of  interest  in 
what  the  Amicus  foundation  is  doing.  He 
has  made  no  statement  about  the  results  of 
the  Amicus  foundation  experiment. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  longer  the  grant 
of  funds,  which  I  believe  came  from  the 
Ford  foundation,  will  permit  that  experiment 
to  continue.  I  do  not  know  what  the  results 
of  it  are.  I  do  know  that  certain  of  the 
magistrates— in  any  event  in  the  courts  of 
downtown  Toronto— are  beginning  to  rely  a 
great  deal  on  the  information  which  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Amicus  foundation  through  the 
Crown  attorney.  The  Crown  attorneys,  as  I 
understand  it,  are  beginning  to  make  real  use 
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of  the  Amicus  foundation.  But  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  really  appear  to  be  ter- 
ribly interested  in  that  experiment. 

I  think  what  I  would  ask  him  to  do  is 
either  to  express  his  interest  now  and  his 
determination  to  make  certain  that  we  will 
get  the  most  possible  information  out  of  that 
experience,  or  that  he  will  give  us  some 
assurance  that  the  experiment  will  continue, 
that  the  information  will  be  collated,  and 
that  he  will  study  it.  Then  I  think  that  we 
will  have  made  some  progress  in  the  area 
of  granting  bail. 

The  main  problem  of  course  in  bail  is, 
do  you  substitute  some  form  of  assessment 
of  a  man's  property  or  the  property  of  his 
friends,  for  an  assessment  of  the  person  him- 
self, as  to  whether  he  will  return  for  trial, 
because  the  person  who  gets  hurt  in  the  bail 
system  is  by  and  large  the  person  who  is 
the  indigent.  The  person  who  does  not  have 
either  property  himself  or  friends  who  have 
property,  and  if  he  does  not  get  hurt,  if  he 
is  charged  with  a  serious  offence  and  bail  is 
being  considered,  the  only  way  he  can  get  out 
is  by  going  through  this  backdoor  procedure 
of  paying  the  15  per  cent  to  a  bail  bondsman 
which  is  an  unlawful  activity,  but  which  is 
condoned  because  of  the  failure  of  our  system. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
the  traditional  backdoor  bail  bondsman  at  the 
15  per  cent  fee  should  be  abolished  until  such 
time  as  we  have  got  some  alternative.  I  think 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  condoned  for  this 
long  means  that  it  performs  a  function.  But 
I  for  one  do  not  like  to  see  a  person  forced 
in  fact,  to  forfeit  say,  $150  if  he  is  charged 
with  $1,000  bail  in  order  to  get  that  bail  put 
up  for  him,  simply  because  he  is  an  indigent 
person,  or  does  not  have  friends  who  can  put 
up  the  property  bail  itself. 

The  area  in  which  I  think  the  Amicus 
foundation  is  attempting  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion is  in  attempting  to  get  away  from  the  basis 
of  this  property  qualification  and  attempting 
to  make  some  assessment  of  the  person  as  an 
individual  and  the  likelihood  of  him  returning 
to  stand  trial,  and  takes  into  account  such 
matters  as  having  a  fixed  place  of  abode  and 
a  job,  rather  than  the  question  of  his  actual 
wealth  or  qualification.  This  still  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  the  indigent  person  and 
still  poses  a  continuing  problem.  But  my  con- 
cern is  whether  or  not  the  Attorney  General 
himself  is  basically  interested  in  this  problem 
as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  metropolitan  magis- 
trates' courts.  It  may  be  quite  a  different 
problem  in  Kingston,  or  in  other  smaller 
centres.  It  may  be  quite  a  different  problem 


in  that  perhaps  the  traditional  paternal 
British  system  of  granting  bail  still  operates 
by  and  large,  but  it  certainly  does  not  operate 
in  the  magistrates'  courts  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  on  that  kind  of  a  basis.  There  have 
to  be  relatively  clear  steps  and  procedures 
which  are  followed  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion, as  I  say,  and  I  am  sure  the  Attorney 
General  will  agree,  to  the  judicial  person  who 
is  exercising  that  discretion,  so  he  can  exer- 
cise it  properly. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  to  the  other  matter, 
but  I  leave  the  bail  question  at  that  point. 

The  other  night  I  raised  the  question  of 
the  O'Connor  case  and  the  real  point  which 
concerns  me  about  the  decision  in  that  case. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  exchange  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  Attorney  General  about  it. 

If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  repeat 
the  brief  headnote  of  that  case.  It  was  a  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  member  would  be  good 
enough  to  break  here  and  let  me  deal  with 
the  bail  and  perhaps  we  could  keep  this 
separate. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  At- 
torney General  goes  on,  I  have  one  question 
touching  on  something  that  was  stated— maybe 
he  can  answer  them  both. 

I  was  not  going  to  rise  again  on  this  ques- 
tion of  bail,  except  for  the  remarks  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  when  he  said 
he  agreed  with  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
subject  of  separating  the  judicial  and  the  ad- 
ministrative. I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  Attorney  General.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  a  statement  lest  I  embarrass  him.  But 
with  the  member  for  Riverdale  getting  up 
and  agreeing,  I  have  to  point  out  that  if  you 
do  agree  that  the  judicial  and  the  enforcement 
branch  ought  to  be  separated,  why  in  heaven's 
name  do  you  give  a  police  officer  under  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act  the  right  to  exer- 
cise both  those  functions  and  permit  the  offi- 
cer to  grant  bail  under  summary  convictions? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  brushed  in  his  second 
last  sentence  with  the  aspect  that  I  want  to 
deal  with.  When  one  listens  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  and  the  very  lucid  way  in 
which  he  speaks,  one  must  be  conscious,  I 
suppose,  that  one  out  of  three  residents  of 
Ontario  live  in  the  megalopolis  here  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  I  suppose  that 
is  a  statistic  that  we  from  the  boondocks  must 
never  forget.    But  it  becomes  very  germane 
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to  point  out  that  in  many  areas  of  the  law  my 
experience  of  13  years  tells  me  that  there  are 
pecuhar  problems  here  in  Toronto,  in  the 
Metro  area,  that  we  do  not  have  in  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  bail  is  one  of  them. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  bail  in  the  smaller  centres.  Now 
there  is  almost  no  difficulty  at  all  in  persuad- 
ing a  judicial  officer  to  let  an  accused  person 
out  on  bail  on  very  lenient  terms  and  it  almost 
goes  in  an  escalator  gradation,  the  down  esca- 
lator. Many  times  I  have  seen  it— to  take  an 
illustration— you  will  start  off  with  $1,000. 
You  report  back  you  cannot  raise  $1,000  and 
he  drops  it  to  $500.  You  report  back  that  you 
cannot  raise  $500  and  you  sometimes  get  it 
down  so  that  the  man  is  out  on  his  own  recog- 
nizance because  there  is  a  very  broadminded 
and  very  fair  view  about  the  matter  of  in- 
structing counsel  and  preparing  the  defence. 

Some  years  ago,  of  course,  we  still  had  that 
feudalistic  archaic  notion  that  inhered  in  some 
police  officers  and  fewer  Crown  attorneys 
that  bail  was  a  part  of  punishment.  They  had 
the  idea  that  this  was  where  the  accused's 
punishment  started,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 
They  would  begin  to  punish  him  by  suggest- 
ing to  the  court  that  the  bail  be  made  pro- 
hibitively high  so  he  could  not  raise  it  and 
he  would  stay  in  the  bastille  until  such  time 
as  his  trial  came  on. 

But  I  say  that  is  generally  gone.  You  see 
shreds  of  the  attitude  still  remaining,  but 
given  a  little  time  that  will  eventually  disap- 
pear. I  say  to  the  member  for  Riverdale, 
through  you,  that  my  experience  tells  me— 
and  I  am  almost  certain  of  it— that  if  there  are 
bail— professional  bondsmen  here,  I  do  not 
know  any,  have  had  no  contact  with  them.  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  only  here  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  are  here.  No  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  sure  they  do  not  exist 
anywhere  else  and  my  practice  has  taken  me 
into  magistrates'  courts  in  virtually  every  part 
of  the  province  except  western  Ontario.  I 
have  not  been  in  that  area.  But  certainly  in 
the  east  and  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, I  have  never  heard  of  a  bondsman  in 
any  of  those  courts,  so  there  must  be  a 
peculiar  type  of  natural  life  that  has  grown 
up  in  the  megalopolis.  It  makes  me  reflect 
that  so  often  that  because  Toronto  has  a 
problem,  the  rest  of  us  are  adversely  affected 
by  it,  the  rules  are  changed  to  suit  Toronto 
and  we  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  addi- 
tional restrictions. 


So  it  goes  with  legal  aid.  I  am  sure  that 
legal  aid  was  functioning  efficiently  all  over 
the  rest  of  this  province  except  in  Toronto 
and  it  had  to  be  changed  to  suit  Toronto. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  In  the 
Attorney  General's  own  city  they  had  a 
woman  charged  with  murder  last  year  and  the 
lawyers  were  complaining  that  they  could  not 
get  the  case  because  Terrence  Murphy  put 
his  name  on  the  list.  The  accused  naturally 
picked  Terrence  Murphy  and  the  rest  of  them 
never  had  a  shot  in  the  sweepstake  of  getting 
the  defence  of  the  poor  woman.  I  do  not 
know  what  happened  to  her.  Maybe  she  got 
a  medal  for  dispatching  her  husband.  You 
almost  expect  that  some  of  them  are  going 
to.  But  that  is  the  way  legal  aid  was  out  in 
the  boondocks  until  the  system  went  wrong 
in  Toronto. 

So  it  is  with  bail  and  I  hesitate  very,  very 
long  before  suggesting  some  grandiose  system 
of  bail  is  brought  in  that  might  affect  the 
efficient  way  that  it  is  working.  I  respect  my 
friend  from  Bracondale  and  maybe  he  sees 
the  problems,  but  I  can  merely  say  that  for 
a  lot  of  other  people  who  practice  law  in 
the  quiet  and  serene  atmosphere  of  small 
towns,  we  do  not  have  these  problems.  Leave 
us  alone. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  are  wrong.  You  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  do  not  have  them  in 
Sudbury.  I  give  my  friend  my  word  of 
honour  that  we  do  not  have  them. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): You  have  your  fights  in  private. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  not  encountered  them  in 
Elliot  Lake  and  I  have  not  encountered  them 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  nor  in  Timmins,  nor  in 
Haileybury.  They  may  have  them  in  Owen 
Sound,  my  friend  from  Grey  North  tells  me. 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself. 

What  I  want  to  see  happen,  and  here  is 
where  I  become  the  advocate  of  the  Attorney 
General— I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  fact  I 
know  he  agrees  with  this  because  he  has  said 
so  in  this  House— I  want  to  see  a  system 
whereby  every  offence— I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Bracondale— every  offence  that  may  be 
dealt  with  in  a  summary  way  is  commenced 
by  summons.   Every  offence. 

That  would  include,  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
quasi-criminal  offence,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
under  provincial  statutes;  every  one  where 
there    is    a   prosecution    under    a    provincial 
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statute,  in  my  view,  should  be  commenced  by 
a  summons  and  never  by  arrest.  I  have  seen 
illustrations  where,  for  example  under  The 
Child  Welfare  Act— the  section  dealing  with 
neglect  of  children— pohcemen  are  very  handy 
at  depriving  the  individual  of  his  liberty  by 
commencing  the  process  by  arrest. 

It  strikes  me  that  under  that  statute  if  a 
man  is  a  married  man  and  he  has  in  his 
heart  any  affection  for  his  children  at  all, 
that  that  is  the  type  of  individual  who  is 
not  likely  to  leave  town.  I  make  the  broad 
general  statement  that  once  the  oflBcer  deter- 
mines that  the  accused  person  has  some 
roots  in  the  community,  some  roots,  of  any 
kind— he  has  a  job  or  he  has  a  home,  or  he 
was  born  there,  even  if  he  has  neither  of 
these  other  two,  that  this  is  his  environment, 
his  natural  habitat— then  the  chances  that 
that  person  will  show  up  for  his  trial  are 
very  great  indeed. 

If  statistics  mean  anything,  I  can  say  that 
in  15  years  of  appearance  before  the  courts 
I  have  had  two  who  failed  to  show  up  on  the 
appointed  day.  One  was  caught  in  Port 
Arthur  and  he  got  far  more  than  he  would 
have  got  if  he  had  stayed.  The  other  one 
went  back  to  his  home  in,  I  believe,  it  was 
Kentucky  or  one  of  the  middle  western  states 
and  he  has  never  been  heard  of  since,  but 
the  Crown  was  $1,000  richer  as  a  result  of 
that. 

I  must  say  that  I  suffered  for  my  fee,  but 
that  is  not  too  important.  The  Crown  was 
far  better  off.  I  have  had  two  and  I  have 
literally  defended  hundreds  of  people  I 
have  represented  in  the  courts.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  record. 

I  would  say,  once  again  speaking  of  the 
boondocks,  that  that  record  is  typical.  Prob- 
ably there  are  lawyers  in  practice  longer 
than  I  have  been  who  have  never  had  an 
accused  person  fail  to  show  up. 

So  my  plea  is  simply  this,  arrest  and 
apprehend  and  take  into  custody  the  people 
charged  with  indictable  offences  certainly, 
because  they  are  facing  a  serious  penalty,  as 
soon  as  the  offence  is  indictable  it  is  a  serious 
penalty.  But  those  who  are  facing  merely  the 
charges  of  a  summary  nature  and,  where  the 
result  is  not  likely  to  be  a  penal  sentence, 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  end  up  with  a  term 
of  imprisonment  but  will  be  dealt  with  by 
a  fine,  then  I  would  say  that  as  a  general  rule 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  merely  by 
summons. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  make  one  additional 
comment  and  that  is,  if  I  am  given  leave, 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  some  lawyers  appear 


to   be   able   to   persuade   judicial   officers   to 
grant  bail  when  bail  is  not  normally  granted. 

I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  any  case  at  bar 
at  all  but  I  am  going  to  refer  to  another 
case,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Ferris.  I  want 
to  put  on  the  records  the  facts  in  Ferris,  just 
what  happened. 

Ferris  was  tried  by  a  jury  and  the  jury 
reported  late  at  night,  fairly  late  at  night. 
I  believe  it  was  Harvey  McCuUoch,  Crown 
attorney  of  Hamilton,  a  very  experienced 
Crown  attorney,  who  prosecuted  Ferris.  The 
jury  came  in  with  the  verdict  of  guilty  to 
some  count,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wells,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  sentenced  the  man  right 
then  and  there.  He  imposed  a  term  of  ten 
months  imprisonment.  And  lo  and  behold, 
Joe  Sedgwick  marched  him  out  that  night  and 
marched  him  to  his  home,  on  the  under- 
taking that  the  next  day,  he  would  file 
notice  of  appeal  and  apply  for  bail. 

Now  that  was  a  flagrant  case  of  privilege 
and  preference  in  my  view.  No  bail  could 
be  granted  except  by  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeal. 

The  Attorney  General  may  disagree  with 
what  I  said  yesterday  but  he  cannot  disagree 
with  this  proposition.  Only  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  appeal  can  grant  bail,  only  a  judge, 
that  is  where  the  application  is  made  pend- 
ing appeal.   And  I  have  made  many  of  them. 

You  go  down  to  Osgoode  Hall  with  a 
lawyer  from  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment, you  find  a  single  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeal  and  he  grants  bail,  if  bail  is  going 
to  be  granted. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  executives,  let  it  be  said  that  they  do  not 
often  oppose  granting  bail  pending  appeal. 
But  the  great  mass  in  those  circumstances,  let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  what  happens  in  that 
circumstance,  would  immediately  go  into 
custody  and  start  serving  sentence. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  section  of  the  criminal 
code,  a  section  in  the  600's  some  place,  that 
says  sentence  starts  from  the  moment  it  is 
imposed. 

And  I  object,  as  one  lawyer,  to  any  privi- 
leges being  given  Joe  Sedgwick,  the  former 
treasurer  of  the  law  society  and  a  very  impos- 
ing man.  In  many  ways,  I  object  to  Joe 
Sedgwick. 

I  got  the  impression  during  the  MacMillan 
trial,  and  from  reading  the  press,  that  Joe 
Sedgwick  was  taking  the  opportunity  to  laugh 
Cormack  out  of  court— he  was  laughing  him 
out  of  court,  that  is  the  inference  you  get. 
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Cormack  was  struggling  mightily,  as  far  as 
I  could  see  from  the  press,  and  Joe  Sedgwick 
was  laughing  at  the  thing  as  if  to  say,  "YouVe 
got  nothing  here,  and  I  will  march  this  per- 
son out".  I  do  not  like  this  type  of  thing. 

And  I  can  imagine  that  at  some  of  the 
establishments  of  the  Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions they  are  sitting  up  in  Guelph,  for 
instance,  picking  up  the  paper,  seeing  Joe 
Sedgwick's  client  being  given  bail,  and  say- 
ing: "Jack,  Bill,  Harry,  Joe,  we  did  not  get  any 
bail,  we  did  not  get  any.  Into  the  crowbar 
hotel  with  us  right  away.  No  privileges  for 
us.  Suppose  our  lawyer  got  up  and  said.  Well, 
my  client  here,  his  wife  is  sick  and  he  has  five 
kids  at  home,  could  he  go  home  for  a  week 
before  he  starts  his  sentence?  The  judge  would 
look  at  his  lawyer,  in  many  cases,  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  marbles.  He  would." 

But  with  the  great  prestige  that  people 
like  Sedgwick  come  into  the  court,  you 
sometimes  get  the  idea  that  "We  are  the 
tops  in  the  Toronto  profession  and  sort  of 
stand  back  and  let  the  great  North  Atlantic 
roll  by." 

It  is  about  time  somebody  said  that,  and  I 
know  this  view  that  I  express  will  not  be 
found  to  be  alien  to  a  good  many  people 
who  listen  to   it.     That  is  not  right. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  will 
understand  the  basic  philosophy  of  this, 
justice  is  blind. 

Justice  pays  no  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  person  who  is  at  bar,  nor  the  character 
of  the  counsel.  In  theory,  everybody  is 
treated  the  same  no  matter  who  the  counsel 
is  that  appears  for  him;  that  is  one  thing, 
that  is  one  basic  principle  of  the  British 
system,   the   British  system   that  we   inherit. 

The  other  basic  principle  is  that  not  only 
must  justice  be  done,  but  justice  must  appear 
to  be  done,  and  justice  appears  to  be  done 
if  everybody  is  treated  the  same.  That  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  appearance  of  justice 
being  done. 

So  I  just  say  this,  and  I  do  not  care  if 
Sedgwick  likes  it  or  dislikes  it,  that  from 
now  on,  let  us  start  the  game  over  again 
and  whoever  it  is  that  is  down  there  opposing 
Sedgwick,  whether  it  is  Cormack  or  Powell 
or  Hackborne  or  Arthur  Wishart,  whoever  it 
is,  that  the  attitude  of  the  government 
lawyers— they  really  are  lawyers— and  the 
member  for  Downsview  and  I  will  not  take 
too  much  credit  if  we  suggest  that  we  had 
a  little  bit  to  do  with  the  hiring  of  more 
lawyers  in  this  department  and  in  urging 
this,  that  those   lawyers  who   represent  the 


Attorney  General  in  an  indirect  way  repres- 
ent us,  the  Legislature. 

From  now  on,  I  suggest  that  those  lawyers 
go  down  there  and  when  Sedgwick  wants 
some  special  privileges  for  his  client,  they 
just  say  "You  are  treated  the  same  as  every- 
body else,  no  special  privileges  for  you,  you 
were  a  former  treasurer  and  you  are  a  good 
lawyer  and  all  that,  but  you  just  have  to  take 
the  lumps  like  the  rest  of  the  troops". 

Everything  will  work  better.  I  would  not 
say  these  things  with  such  assurance  had  I 
not  been  to  magistrates'  court  in  Wikwemi- 
kong  I  would  not  say  these  things  with  such 
assurance  had  I  not  been  to  magistrate's  court 
in  Wikwemikong  today— and  the  Attorney 
General  will  know  where  that  is,  a  part  of 
Canada  occupied  by  Indians  who  do  not  yet 
agree  they  are  part  of  Canada,  they  have  not 
agreed  that  that  land  is  ceded  to  Canada. 

They  are  an  independent  nation,  those 
Ottawas,  and  several  of  those  Indians  who 
had  heard  what  I  said  here  yesterday  told  me 
"You're  right.  Glad  you  said  it".  The  Indians 
kind  of  have  a  little  special  horror  of  the 
courts.  They  are  more  terrified  than  the 
white  man  when  they  become  enmeshed  with 
the  law  and  maybe  that  is  because  for  five  or 
six  hundred  years  they  have  been  dealt  a  little 
harshly  by  the  white  man,  they  have  not  had 
the  same  breaks.  And  I  will  tell  the  member 
for  Algoma-Manitoulin  (Mr.  Farquhar)  it  was 
a  little  refreshing  that  somebody  outside  got 
the  message  about  this. 

Well,  that  is  the  message  I  am  giving  to  the 
Attorney  General,  through  you.  Down  where 
the  benchers  meet,  of  course,  they  will  not 
like  that.  No  doubt  they  will  sit  around,  the 
fat  cats  in  the  legal  profession  down  there, 
and  tomorrow  they  will  talk  about  Sopha  and 
refer  to  his  canine  ancestry.   That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  vote  207  we 
are  being  asked  to  spend  $15,744,000  in  the 
interests  of  justice.  And  this  is  all  for  nought 
if  the  rights  of  one  individual  go  by  the 
board.  I  most  times  agree  with  our  loquacious 
member  for  Sudbury,  but  he  does  not  speak 
for  me  when  he  says  that  the  bail  system  is 
all  roses  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  this  is  where  we  were  last 
year. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  hon.  Attorney  General 
says  we  cannot  hope  to  get  to  the  point  that 
Britain  has  in  their  system  of  justice  and  he 
goes  on  to  agree  with  the  member  for 
Sudbury  that  summonses  are  the  answer.  I 
think  the  Attorney  General  will  agree  that  any 
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studies  made  of  the  bail  system  will  show 
that  some  of  them  are  reasonably  eflFective  in 
compelling  the  accused's  appearance  in  court. 
My  point  is,  why  is  it  not  used  more  often? 

The  member  for  Sudbury  starts  off  by  say- 
ing summonses  are  the  natural  progression 
and  I  agree,  but  let  us  take  a  comparison,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  case  of  criminal  negligence 
in  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle:  in 
England,  93  per  cent  of  the  people  charged 
are  summonsed;  in  this  country  with  a  total 
of  48  people  charged,  not  a  single  person  was 
summonsed. 

Now  there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the 
police  to  use  this  system;  it  is  a  clear  law  that 
a  justice  should  not  issue  a  warrant  for  arrest 
when  a  summons  would  be  suflBcient.  A 
quotation  from  Lord  Devlin  stated  that  a 
warrant  will  not  be  issued  in  a  case  where  a 
summons  to  appear  in  court  and  answer  the 
charge  there  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrate,  be  sufficient. 

Now  these  legal  rules  might  reasonably  lead 
one  to  expect  that  the  summons  is  widely 
used  in  practice.  However,  one  can  be  mis- 
led by  looking  only  at  one  part  of  that  law. 
The  fact  that  almost  all  police  arrests  are 
made  without  the  police  officer  appearing 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  obtain  a 
warrant  makes  this  potential  safeguard  almost 
non-existent.  And  the  glaring  fact  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  over  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
arrests  made  in  Toronto  are  made  without  a 
warrant,  90  per  cent.  How  can  these  legal 
beagles  here  go  along  and  suggest  that  things 
are  great  in  Ontario  in  our  bail  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
indebted,  I  must  say,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  for  his  remarks,  some  of  his  remarks, 
in  which  he  supported  my  statement  to  the 
House  that  we  had  made  great  advances  in 
the  granting  of  bail.  At  least  he  did  confirm 
that  in  the  great  areas  outside  of  Metro 
Toronto  this  was  so.  I  was  glad  to  have  him 
confirm  that.  As  I  listened  to  him  talk  about 
summonses  for  all  indictable  offences- 
Mr.  Sopha:  By  summary  convictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Summary  convictions, 
yes,  but  that  is  a  generalization  which  I  think 
has  some  difficulties  in  it  because  some  of 
those  offences  which  are  summary  may  be 
elected  to  be  tried  in  another  way. 

Then  he  gave  the  example  of  The  Family 
and  Child  Welfare  Act,  that  that  man  should 
only  be  brought  in  on  a  summons,  not 
brought  in  at  all,  but  summonsed  to  come  in. 
I  have  not  been  recently  before  the  courts  as 
my    friend    from    Sudbury    has,    but    what 


happens  if  that  chap  summonsed  on  behalf 
of  his  wife,  or  perhaps  being  neglectful  of 
his  family,  goes  home  and  beats  up  his  wife 
or  family  or  gets  drunk,  as  perhaps  he  may 
have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble? 

I  do  not  know,  I  think  the  police  have  to 
exercise  discretion  in  these  matters.  As  I  sat 
here,  I  was  thinking  of  bail.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  Rabbiah  case  where  the  bail  was  set 
at  $30,000.  The  party  has  not  yet  returned 
and  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  is  likely  to.  The  court  in  this  case  will  be 
richer  to  the  extent  of  $30,000.  Then  we  had 
the  difference  of  opinion  yesterday  with  my 
hon.  friend  where  I  submitted  that  the  law 
under  section,  I  think  it  is  607— 

Mr.  Sopha:  670. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  670  or  671  of  the  code 
indicates  clearly,  I  think,  that  the  trial  extends 
up  to  the  point  of  sentence  so  that  while  I 
agree  with  many  of  his  comments,  we  do  not 
go  all  the  way  down  the  road  together. 

I  would  like  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
Downsview  Amicus  foundation,  I  did  not 
think  I  had  to  defend  myself  for  lack  of 
interest  in  that.  I  did  much  to  encourage  it 
to  get  under  way  and  it  was  not  just— as  my 
friend,  the  member  for  Downsview  said— a 
matter  of  writing  a  letter.  I  had  interviews 
with  the  group,  interviews  with  the  Crown 
attorney  and  other  court  officials  and  wrote  a 
number  of  letters  placing  on  record  our  inter- 
est and  our  encouragement  of  that  project. 

Now,  that  is  a  Rotary  club  project,  and  no 
report  has  been  made  in  the  sense  of  a  full 
and  complete  report.  It  did  not  occur  to  me 
that  I  should  have  this  before  the  House  on 
this  occasion  when  my  estimates  are  being 
considered,  but  my  interest  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  the  matter  at  all  and  I  do  know  a 
good  deal  of  how  it  is  progressing.  I  am 
hopeful  of  encouraging  it  further  and  per- 
haps incorporating  some  of  the  things  we 
learn  there  into  our  bail  system. 

And  I  would  just  mention  in  passing  that  I 
think  the  advent  of  legal  aid  will  assist  a 
great  deal  in  providing  bail  for  our  people 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  come  before  the 
courts. 

I  know  that  the  member  for  Riverdale 
wants  to  pursue  another  matter  and  I  want 
to  get  from  him  if  I  can,  if  he  can  state  it, 
some  sort  of  a  question.  If  he  wants  my 
view,  I  would  like  to  have  him  perhaps  put 
a  stated  case,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  be- 
cause I  have  the  background  of  this  whole 
matter.  I  have  certain  views  and  I  would  like 
to  know  just  what  it  is  he  would  hke  me  to 
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say  in  response  to  whatever  he  has  to  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
which  is  of  concern  to  me,  and  I  will  attempt 
to  state  it  in  a  question  that  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  Attorney  General  to  ex- 
change views  on  this  question.  The  point 
which  concerns  me  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  has  come  to  a  conclusion  in  a  case 
of  great  significance  in  criminal  procedural 
protections  for  people  under  arrest  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the 
actual  words  of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights  on 
one  hand  and  on  the  other,  appears  to  con- 
firm in  our  procedural  system  of  police  inter- 
rogation and  arrest  leading  up  to  a  trial- 
seems  to  confirm— a  divergence  which  took 
place  in  the  Boudreau  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  some  time  ago,  from  the 
line  of  the  decisions  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

I  do  not  want  to  draw  the  question  in 
black  and  white  terms.  It  is  not  that.  The 
decisions— particularly  these  last  decisions— in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
been  decided  on  very  narrow  judgment,  five 
to  four,  I  believe,  was  the  decision  in  the 
quartet  of  cases  known  as  the  Miranda  case. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  I  think  it 
has  been  fair  to  say  that  the  decision  in  the 
Boudreau  case  represented  a  definitive  state- 
ment by  that  court  taking  a  different  line  on 
this  whole  question  of  self-incrimination  and 
the  cluster  of  procedural  protections  which 
could  very  well  surround  that  principle.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  I  would  like,  as  concisely  as  I 
can,  to  refer  to  the  O'Connor  case.  The  facts 
of  it  in  the  head  note  are  perfectly  simply 
stated: 

The   accused,   who  was   represented   by 

counsel  at  trial,  was  convicted  of  impaired 

driving— 

and  I  make  the  parenthetic  remark  I  made 
the  other  day,  that  the  nature  of  the  offence 
in  this  case  is  not  of  any  significance  in  the 
judgment  of  four  of  the  judges  of  the  court. 
The     evidence     included     evidence     of 
breathalyzer   tests.    The   accused   was   not 
told  that  he  was  under  arrest  until  after 
the  tests  had  been  taken.    When  he  was  so 
informed,  he  was  allowed  to  place  a  tele- 
phone call  to  his  solicitor.    When  this  call 
proved  abortive,  he  was  refused  permission 
to  make  a  second  call  to  obtain  legal  assist- 
ance.   His  appeal  by  way  of  a  stated  case 
was  allowed  on  the  ground  that  the  breath- 
alyzer evidence  should  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted.   On  appeal  by  the  Crown  to  the 


court  of  appeal,  the  conviction  was  restored. 
The  accused  was  granted  leave  to  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed,  the  result  being 
that  the  conviction  was  upheld. 

Now  the  question  which  the  magistrate 
placed  which  finally  ended  up  for  a  decision 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was  in  three 
parts,  but  there  are  only  two  of  them  bearing 
specifically  on  the  point  I  have  under  con- 
sideration. The  first  question  is  one  of  the 
two  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
answered: 

Was  I  right  in  holding  that  the  refusal 
by  the  police  to  allow  the  accused  while 
under  arrest  to  contact  a  lawyer  did  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  natural  justice? 

The  second  question  of  significance   for  my 

remarks  is: 

Was  I  right  in  convicting  the  accused 
under  the  circumstances  when  I  found  as 
a  fact  that  he,  while  under  arrest,  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  contact  a  lawyer? 

The  judges  included  Chief  Justice  Taschereau, 
and  I  comment  on  his  name  because  in  my 
view  he  had  earlier  held  before  the  Boudreau 
case  what  I  hold  to  be  the  proper  view  of 
the  procedural  safeguards  which  persons 
should  be  entitled  to  have.  Mr.  Justice  Ritchie 
in  giving  the  decision  said: 

In  my  opinion,  the  questions  submitted 
by  the  learned  magistrate  are  to  be  an- 
swered in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation to  be  placed  on  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights 
which  read  as  follows: 

I  skip  a  good  part  of  his  actual  quotation 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  being  summary 
about  what  I  want  to  say. 

Every  law  of  Canada  shall,  unless  it  is 
expressly  declared  by  an  Act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  that  it  shall  operate  not- 
withstanding the  Canadian  bill  of  rights, 
[and  that  clause  does  not  apply].  Every 
law  of  Canada  shall  be  so  construed  and 
applied  as  not  to  abrogate,  abridge  or 
infringe  or  to  authorize  the  abrogation  or 
abridgment  or  infringement  of  any  of  the 
rights  or  freedoms  herein  recognized  and 
declared,  and  in  particular  no  law  of  Can- 
ada shall  be  construed  or  applied  so  as  to 
deprive  a  person  who  has  been  arrested 
or  detained  of  the  right  to  be  informed 
promptly  of  the  reason  for  his  arrest  or 
detention  and  of  the  right  to  retain  and 
instruct    counsel   without   delay. 
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In  the  light  of  those  clearly  expressed  words 
of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights  the  court, 
adopting  the  decision  of  a  previous  case, 
simply  said: 

Nor  in  my  opinion  is  there  any  general 
rule  that  if  a  person  who  has  been  arrested 
has  been  deprived  by  the  poUce  of  the 
right  to  instruct  counsel  without  delay, 
the  charge  against  that  person  must  be  dis- 
missed if  he  is  brought  to  trial  and  the 
accused  go  forever  free. 

On  reflection  on  the  consequences  of 
such  a  rule,  if  it  were  to  exist  in,  for 
example,  the  case  of  capital  murder  will 
indicate,  I  think  that  the  relevant  provi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  bill  of  rights  can 
mean  that. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  does  mean  exactly 
that.  It  does  mean  that  a  person  is  entitied 
to  be  free;  that  no  laws  "be  construed  so  as 
to  deprive  a  person  who  has  been  arrested 
or  detained  of  the  right,  to  be  informed 
promptly  of  the  reason  for  his  arrest  or  deten- 
tion, and  of  the  right  to  retain  and  instruct 
counsel  without  delay". 

In  the  O'Connor  case,  those  two  specific 
procedural  protections  set  out  in  the  Cana- 
dian bill  of  rights  were,  in  fact,  denied  to 
the  accused  person,  but  nevertheless  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  upheld  the  deci- 
sion. 

Briefly,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  Mr. 
Justice  Taschereau— as  he  then  was— when  he 
made  the  decision  in  the  Gach  case,  this  was 
much  closer  to  the  kind  of  procedural  safe- 
guard that  we  require  in  Canada.  In  that 
case  he  said— and  this  was  in  1949: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  a  person 
has  been  arrested  all  confessions  made  to 
a  person  in  authority  as  a  result  of  ques- 
tioning are  inadmissible  in  evidence  unless 
proper  caution  has  been  given.  This  rule 
which  is  found  in  Canadian  and  British 
law  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  that 
confessions  must  be  free  from  fear  and 
not  inspired  by  hope  of  advantage  which 
an  accused  person  may  expect  from  a  per- 
son in  authority. 

That  seemed  to  indicate  one  of  the  aspects 
of  a  procedural  rule  which  was  a  clear  pro- 
tection to  the  individual.  He  was  entitled 
to  be  warned  in  advance  that  anything  he 
said  or  did,  or  any  tests  which  he  took  were 
then  inadmissible  in  evidence  unless  he  had 
received   that  warning. 

However,  some  while  after  that,  the  Boud- 
reau  case  took  the  other  branch  of  the  road 
that  the  court  was  travelling  and  this  is  the 


law  as  it  now  is  in  Canada.   Mr.  Justice  Rand 

states: 

It  would  be  a  serious  error  to  place  the 
ordinary  modes  of  investigation  of  crime 
in  a  straitjacket  of  artificial  rules.  The  true 
protection  against  improper  interrogation 
or  any  kind  of  pressure  or  inducement  is 
to  leave  the  broad  question  to  the  court. 
Rigid  formahties  can  be  both  meaningless 
and  absurd  to  the  sophisticated  or  hardened 
criminal,  and  to  introduce  new  rules  as 
an  inflexible  prehminary  condition  would 
serve  no  general  interest  of  the  accused, 
but  add  an  unreal  formalism  to  that  vital 
branch  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Justice 
Rand  in  that  case  was  saying  that  we  must 
leave  to  the  court— that  the  procedural  pro- 
tections to  which  a  person  is  entitled  are  not 
matters  of  right  to  the  person— that  it  may 
well  be  that  he  is  deprived  of  all  his  proced- 
ural rights,  and  yet  nevertheless  the  man 
could  be  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth  or 
by  tests  which  he  had  taken  without  any 
advance  caution  or  warning  or  statement 
made  to  him  of  his  rights  from  the  moment 
when  he  is  deprived  of  his  freedom  in  the 
sense  of  being  under  some  form  of  custodial 
interrogation. 

If  my  interpretation  is  correct,  that  is  what 
the  law  now  is  in  Canada,  and  the  O'Connor 
case   confirmed    that. 

In  the  United  States  in  the  series  of  cases 
running  from  the  Gideon  case  up  through 
the  Escobedo  case  and  up  to  the  quartet 
of  cases  known  as  the  Miranda  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  a 
five  to  four  decision,  laid  down  a  pretty 
elaborate  code  of  procedural  safeguards  for 
persons  who  are  before  the  court.  I  think 
this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  that  code: 

As  a  general  rule  the  prosecution  may  not 
use  statements  resulting  from  custodial  in- 
terrogation unless  it  follows  procedural 
safeguards  which  will  protect  the  suspect's 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Cus- 
todial interrogation  goes  beyond  station 
house  detention.  It  applies  whenever  the 
police  deprive  a  suspect  of  his  freedom  of 
action  in  any  way.  The  following  are  the 
minimum  procedural  safeguards  required: 

1.  A  warning  that  the  suspect  has  a  right 
to  remain  silent  and  that  any  statements 
made  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him; 

2.  Advice  that  he  is  entitled  to  consult 
a  lawyer  prior  to  interrogation,  and  that 
if  he  cannot  afford  a  lawyer  the  state  will 
make  one  available  to  him  prior  to  inter- 
rogation; 
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3.  If  a  suspect  rests  on  his  privilege  or 
states  he  wants  a  lawyer,  the  police  must 
discontinue  questioning.  This  is  true  at 
any  stage  of  the  interrogation; 

4.  If  the  suspect  wants  and  gets  a  lawyer, 
questioning  may  continue,  but  it  must  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  lawyer; 

5.  The  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  the  right  to  counsel  may  be  waived 
if  the  waiver  is  made  voluntarily  and  with 
knowledge  of  the  consequences,  but  the 
heavy  burden  of  proving  there  was  a 
waiver  is  on  the  state. 

That  is  an  elaborate  detailed  code  and  it 
set  off  quite  a  discussion  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  whole  question  of  the 
so-called  police  war  against  crime  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  in  civil  liberties. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  I  think  it  is  useful 
here  for  us  to  have  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
because  we  have  the  same  problem.  We  have 
the  same  problem  in  Canada,  perhaps  to 
some  lesser  degree  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  particular  individual  who 
is  arrested,  whether  he  is  arrested  here  or 
whether  he  is  arrested  in  the  United  States 
is  not  significant  to  the  general  atmosphere 
of  the  community.  The  same  problem  is 
involved. 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  I 
have  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two  lines 
of  cases,  Gach  in  Canada  and  this  Miranda 
code  of  procedural  safeguards  in  the  United 
States  or  the  tangent  on  which  the  court  in 
Canada  has  gone  in  the  Boudreau  case  and 
the  O'Connor  case  and  all  that  is  involved  in 
that,  then  I  take  the  position  that  we  have 
got  to  get  to  the  position  of  insisting  upon 
these  procedural  safeguards  even  at  the 
expense  of  saying  that  a  person  will  go  free 
if  the  procedural  safeguards  are  not  adhered 
to  by  the  police  before  trial. 

I  only  have  a  couple  of  other  brief  com- 
ments which  I  think  will  point  up  the  matter. 
We  have  the  system  that  in  a  court  itself  at 
the  time  of  the  trial,  an  accused  person  does 
not  have  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  strange 
conundrum  and  a  strange  form  of  rationaliza- 
tion which  permitted  some  sort  of  pre-trial 
confession  taken  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  police 
station— which  I  think  places  a  person  at  a 
very  severe  psychological  disadvantage— yet 
under  certain  circumstances  that  admission 
could  be  used  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  other  aspect,  and  I  simply  adopt  a 
portion  of  what  the  honourable  J.  C.  McRuer 
had  to  say  in  what  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most 
famous    statement,    which    he    made    at    the 


American  bar  association  a  year  ago— or  in 

August  of  last  year— and  I  think  he  says  it 

much  more  adequately  than  I  could  possibly 

say  it.    In  one  part  of  his  address  he  said: 

But  examining  laws  alone  will  not   do. 

It  is  by  procedure  that  the  authority  of  the 

law  is  made  known  to  the  individual. 

He  refers  to  Professor  Davis  quoting: 

Three  distinguished  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  United  States  made 
clear  a  fundamental  truth  that  is  too  often 
obscure,  too  often  obscure  to  legislators, 
judges  and  administrators.  The  protection 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  human  being 
is  not  so  much  in  the  law  but  the  procedure 
by  which  it  is  administered. 

He  quotes  then  from  the  administrative  law 
treatise: 

The  essence  of  justice  is  largely  pro- 
cedural. Time  and  again  thoughtful  judges 
have  emphasized  this  truth. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas:  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  rights  are  procedural;  it  is 
procedure  that  spells  much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  rule  by  law  and  rule  by 
whim  and  caprice,  steadfast  adherence  to 
strict  procedural  safeguards  is  our  main 
assurance  that  there  will  be  equal  justice 
under  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson:  Procedural  fairness 
and  regularity  are  of  the  indispensable 
essence  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter:  The  history  of 
liberty  has  largely  been  the  history  of 
procedural  safeguards. 

The  honourable  J.  C.  McRuer  then  continues: 
Like  the  acts  of  public  men  in  their 
capacity  as  legislators,  the  procedure  by 
which  law  is  administered  is  under  the 
glare  of  the  searchlight.  Public  opinion 
is  molded  by  what  it  sees.  The  public  does 
not  see  or  hear  the  scholarly  learned  argu- 
ments of  counsel  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  does  see  and  hear  what  goes  on  in  the 
lower  procedural  echelons  conveyed  to  it 
through  the  newspapers,  the  radio  and  over 
the  television,  often  in  a  lurid  manner. 

It  is  in  that  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
would  like  to  exchange  views  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  what  his  views  are  on 
this  question.  I  think  it  is  of  great  significance 
to  the  citizens  of  the  country  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  when  he  in  some 
way  becomes  involved  with  the  police  sys- 
tem—necessary as  the  police  system  is,  when 
he    becomes    involved    in    it,    what    can    he 
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expect,    as    has   been    said,    in    the    way    of 
minimal  procedural  decencies? 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Attor- 
ney General  gets  up,  I  thought  he  might  like 
to  hear  the  views  that  were  expressed  by  the 
president's  commission  on  law  enforcement 
administration  of  justice,  which  discussed  this 
particular  subject.  I  think  it  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  hon.  Attorney  General  in 
answering  some  of  the  remarks  made  and 
some  of  the  questions  put  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  Riverdale. 

In  dealing  with  this  particular  subject,  they 
bad  this  to  say: 

It  is  evident  that  every  restriction  that  is 
placed  on  police  procedure  by  the  courts 
or  anyone  else  makes  deterring  or  solving 
crimes  more  diflficult.  However,  it  is  also 
evident  that  police  procedures  must  be 
controlled  somehow.  In  1931,  the  Wickers- 
ham  commission  reported  that  the  extrac- 
tion of  confessions  through  physical 
brutality  was  widespread,  almost  univer- 
sally practised.  During  the  next  several 
years  the  Supreme  Court  issued  a  number 
of  rulings  that  excluded  such  confessions  as 
admissible  evidence  in  court.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  rulings  had  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  today  the  third  degree 
is  almost  non-existent.  No  one  can  say  just 
how  much  the  third  degree  helped  law 
enforcement  in  deterring  or  solving  crime 
but,  even  if  it  helped,  considerably  few 
Americans  regret  its  virtual  abandonment 
by  police. 

America's  form  of  government,  its  laws 
and  its  constitution,  all  express  the  desire 
to  maintain  the  maximum  degree  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  consistent  with  maintenance 
of  social  order.  The  process  of  striking  this 
balance  is  complex  and  delicate.  An  ex- 
ample is  the  "probable  cause"  standard  that 
governs  arrests.  Probable  cause  does  not  en- 
sure that  no  innocent  man  ever  will  be 
arrested,  but  it  does  restrict  police  actions 
that  are  arbitrary  or  discriminatory  or 
intuitive.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  less 
restricted  than  the  standard  that  governs 
convictions  in  court,  proof  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  If  the  poHce  had  to  abide  by 
that  standard  before  making  an  arrest,  law 
enforcement  would  be  an  all  but  impossible 
job.  In  any  case,  although  the  courts  can 
review  police  action  and  do  review  them 
more  than  they  once  did,  most  police 
actions  are  not  so  reviewed.  Those  that  do 
not  lead  to  arrest  and  prosecution  almost 
never  are  reviewed  for  the  simple  reason 
that  short  of  a  civil  suit  against  the  police 
by  a  citizen,  there  is  no  court  machinery 


for  reviewing  them.  Nevertheless,  many 
police  oflBcers  and  citizens  beheve  that 
recent  judicial  interpretations  of  the  con- 
stitution and  various  statutes  have  unduly 
and  inappropriately  inhibited  the  work  of 
the  police  and  so  have  made  it  harder  for 
the  police  to  protect  the  pubUc. 

Part  of  this  feeling  stems  no  doubt  from 
the  sharp  contrast  between  the  tense,  fast- 
moving  situations  in  which  poHcemen  are 
called  upon  to  make  split-second  decisions 
and  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  average 
court  while  lawyers  and  judges  argue  the 
merits  of  those  decisions  after  having 
searched  law  books  for  precedents.  Another 
part  of  the  results  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  court  decisions  were  made  without 
the  need  of  law  enforcement  and  the  police 
policies  that  are  designed  to  meet  those 
needs  being  effectively  presented  to  the 
court.  If  judges  are  to  balance  accurately 
law  enforcement  needs  against  human 
rights  the  former  must  be  articulated.  They 
seldom  are. 

Few  legislators  or  police  administrators 
have  defined  in  detail  how  and  under  what 
conditions  certain  police  practices  are  to 
be  used.  As  a  result  the  courts  often  must 
rely  exclusively  on  intuition  and  common 
sense  in  judging  what  kinds  of  police  action 
are  reasonable  or  necessary,  even  though 
their  decisions  about  the  action  of  one 
police  officer  can  restrict  activity  in  the 
entire  nation. 

These  problems  are  illustrated  by  the 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  Miranda  versus  Arizona  which  pro- 
hibited, by  a  five  to  four  decision,  the 
questioning  of  a  suspect  in  custody  unless 
counsel  is  present  or  the  suspect  expressly 
waives  his  right  to  counsel.  The  majority 
of  the  court,  after  studying  police  manuals 
and  textbooks  that  describe  how  confes- 
sions are  best  obtained,  concluded  that 
interrogation  in  the  isolated  setting  of  a 
police  station  constituted  informal  compul- 
sion to  confession.  They  concluded  further 
that  the  need  for  confessions  is  over-esti- 
mated by  the  police,  but  a  minority  felt 
that  a  good  many  guilty  defendants  would 
never  be  convicted  because  of  the  court's 
decision  voiding  police  practices  which  only 
eight  years  previously  had  been  found  con- 
stitutional by  the  court.  Neither  the 
majority  nor  the  minority  had  much  solid 
data  to  go  on.  Only  recently  has  research 
commenced  to  assess  the  police  need  for 
confessions  and  a  possibility  of  estabUshing 
rules  under  which  station  house  questioning 
would  be  premissible. 
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This  is  what  the  commissioners  say,  that 
there  are  no  rules  laid  down  as  to  what  is 
right  or  what  is  wrong.  One  has  to  go  to  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  and  then  decide 
whether  the  conduct  complained  of  was  right 
or  wrong. 

In  Canada,  our  system  varies  to  some  de- 
gree from  that  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  their  highest  court  is  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the  circuit 
appellate  divisions  have  been  inclined  to 
acquit  the  accused  if  any  of  his  fundamental 
rights  as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  have 
been  violated. 

We  do  not  follow  the  same  practice  here 
and  our  courts  can  decide  whether  or  not  the 
person  was  guilty  of  the  facts  presented,  re- 
gardless of  whether  his  so-called  "constitu- 
tional rights"  were  violated. 

In  other  words  the  courts  can  say  "Yes,  the 
police  erred  in  doing  this  and  this,"  or  "Yes, 
the  magistrate  erred  in  finding  so-and-so,  but, 
nevertheless,  on  the  evidence  as  adduced  the 
accused  was  still  guilty  and  we  so  find." 

We  made  a  big  hullabaloo  about  the  so- 
called  "bill  of  rights"  when  it  came  down  and 
it  was  supposed  to  set  out  in  writing  certain 
rights  and  privileges  of  those  in  this  country. 
It  think  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has 
established  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fraud;  that 
regardless  of  what  it  says— and  we  all  thought 
we  understood  it  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  a  layman's  language— the  court  has  held 
that  it  does  not  seem  what  it  says  or,  at  least, 
it  does  not  mean  what  it  said. 

Surely  it  is  about  time  that  these  so-called 
"rights"  and  "privileges,"  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  by  common  law,  were  clearly 
enunciated  and  set  down  in  statutes  for  the 
guidance  of  police  officers,  for  trial  judges 
and  for  the  appellate  courts.  Otherwise,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  get  up  and  point  out  to 
us  the  inconsistencies  in  the  decisions  made 
by  very  learned  and  highly  respected  judges 
in  this  land. 

I  have  put  this  forward  for  the  Attorney 
GeneraFs  consideration  when  he  is  replying 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  have  these  views  set  forth.  We 
can  exchange  our  views.  We  start  with  the 
situation  where  the  highest  court  in  our  land, 
in  the  O'Connor  case,  has  interpreted  certain 
areas  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  rights  of 
arrested  persons— persons  in  custody.  But  the 
case  is  narrow  to  some  extent  in  that  it  deals 
only  with  the  three  propositions  put  forward 


in  the  stated  case,  which  was  stated  by  the 
magistrate  who  first  dealt  with  the  accused. 
The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  in  opening 
his  remarks,  said  that  he  was  only  going  to 
deal  with  two  of  the  propositions  set  forth  in 
the  stated  case. 

There  were  three,  and  I  realize  why  it  is 
not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  first 
one,  whether  the  refusal  of  the  police  to  allow 
the  accused  to  contact  his  lawyer  was  a 
denial  of  his  right  to  make  a  full  answer 
defence.  I  think  perhaps  we  would  agree  that 
that  was  not  a  denial  of  that  full  answer  de- 
fence because  he  did  have  a  trial,  he  did  have 
counsel  and  he  did  make  a  full  defence,  so 
that  is  out  of  the  way. 

Before  I  go  to  the  other  two,  the  thing  that 
rather  concerned  me  as  I  read  the  O'Connor 
case  was  what  I  thought  might  have  been— 
I  do  not  say  that  it  could  be  considered  by 
the  court  because  the  court  felt  itself  con- 
fined to  dealing  with  the  proposals  or  the 
statements— the  questions  which  were  in  the 
stated  case.  I  thought  the  failure  to  inform 
O'Connor  that  he  was  under  arrest  and  the 
failure  to  tell  him  with  what  he  was  being 
charged  was  a  very  fundamental  denial  of  a 
right  to  which  clearly,  under  the  bill  of  rights, 
he  is  entitled. 

However,  that  again,  as  I  say,  was  not 
considered  in  this  case  at  all.  It  was  not 
really  considered  because  it  was  not  in  the 
stated  case.  The  second  proposition  which 
the  magistrate  set  forth,  and  the  one  of  the 
two  that  we  are  considering  here: 

Was  I  right  in  holding  that  the  refusal 
by  the  police  to  allow  the  accused,  while 
under  arrest,  to  contact  a  lawyer  did  not 
amount  to  a  denial  of  natural  justice? 

I  think  that  simply  comes  down  to  this:  Is  a 
procedural  defect  to  be  considered  as  a  denial 
of  natural  justice?  The  court— our  highest 
court,  five  judges— unanimously  said,  "You 
were  right,"  to  the  magistrate,  "this  man  was 
not  denied  natural  justice  because  of  the  pro- 
cedural effect."  They  treated  it  as  such  in 
preventing  him  from  contacting  his  lawyer. 
I  do  not  find  so  much  difficulty  with  the 
next  proposition.    The  magistrate  said: 

Was  I  right  in  convicting  the  accused 
under  the  circumstances  when  I  found,  as 
a  fact,  that  he,  while  under  arrest,  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  contact  a  lawyer? 

I  must  say  that  I  think  I  find  myself  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  pole  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale.  I  follow  the  court  and  I  must 
say  that  I  find  myself  in  line  with  the  court's 
thinking.    Perhaps  that  is   an  easy  thing  to 
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say,  but  they  give  the  example  of  the  person 
charged  witfi  murder  or  some  very  serious 
offence  and  because  he  is  denied  the  right 
to  contact  a  lawyer,  he  must  go  forever  free. 
I  think  that- 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let  me  comment:  That  is 
exactly  the  result,  of  course,  of  the  procedural 
rules  in  the  Miranda  case.  The  fellow  did  go 
free  because  of  that  particular  procedural 
defect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  find  myself— if  I  were 
living  in  that  jurisdiction  and  even  though  I 
live  in  this  one,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
glad  I  do— if  I  were  living  in  the  jurisdiction 
where  that  law  prevails,  I  would  have  grave 
misgivings.  I  cannot  find  myself  agreeing 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  either  in  the  Escobedo 
case  or  in  the  Miranda  case.  I  think  they 
went  beyond  all  that  is  right  and  reasonable 
in  changing  the  law  and  changing  it  in  the 
drastic  way  that  they  did  and  I  think  that 
events  will  perhaps  one  day  cause  the  law  to 
be  changed  again. 

I  was  handed  a  note  which— 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  one  of  those  two  cases  the  accused 
were  retried  and  found  guilty— either  in  the 
Escobedo  case  or  the  Miranda  case,  I  am  not 
certain?   Were  they  not  retried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
were  both,  I  think,  five  to  four  decisions,  and 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  minority  group  in 
the  Escobedo  case  said  that  the  court  "had 
changed  the  law  of  the  United  States  with  no 
greater  authority  than  its  own  rhetoric"— and 
I  quote  that  with  considerable  approbation. 

I  think  I  might  mention  that  last  year— I 
believe  it  was  in  my  estimates— the  Escobedo 
decision  was  discussed  and  I  placed  on  record 
then  my  view  of  the  change  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  law  of  the  United  States  in 
this  situation,  the  rights  of  an  accused  in 
custody. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  said 
something  in  his  remarks  which  I  was  not 
able  to  follow  at  all  because  he  seemed  to  me 
to  confuse  the  matter  of  statement,  the  state- 
ment made  by  an  accused  in  custody  with 
the  breathalizer  test  which  was  taken  here. 

True,  the  accused  was  not  told  he  was 
under  arrest,  he  was  not  told  with  what  he 
was  being  charged,  he  was  not  able  to  get 
in  touch  with  his  lawyer.  But  a  breathalizer 
test  was  taken,  showing  a  high  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  his  blood.  And  that  evidence  was 
admitted. 


I  do  not  see  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as 
a  statement  at  all.  We  have  a  very  clear  rule, 
and  our  law  is  still  unchanged,  that  state- 
ments from  accused  must  be  obtained  in  a 
thoroughly  voluntary  way  without  induce- 
ment and  without  any  threat  or  suggestion  of 
a  threat  or  any  hope  of  reward  or  induce- 
ment. That  law  still  stands  in  this  country 
and  I  think  always  will  stand.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  taking  of  a  breathalizer  test  in  these 
circumstances  in  related  to  a  statement  at  all. 
To  me— perhaps  I  might  illustrate  it  in  my 
thinking  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  res  justi  of 
the  case,  the  same  as  if  some  measurement 
of  his  body,  some  other  physical  condition 
which  he  evidenced,  the  colour  of  his  skin, 
the  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  and  so 
on,  these  would  all  be  part  of  the  evidence 
and  how  that  was  obtained,  not  by  force,  not 
by  inducement,  not  by  threat.  I  think  that 
was  something  that  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  a  statement  at  all. 

And  I  think  while  discussing  this  matter  I 
might  say  that  we  are  familiar  with,  and  our 
police  are  familiar  with,  the  English  judges' 
rules  which  are  known  to  them  and  made 
known  to  them  and  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
them.  I  am  reading  from  the  Tramier's  anno- 
tated Criminal  Code,  the  1966  supplement, 
6th  edition,  and  these  rules  are  known  to  our 
police  and  followed,  I  think,  generally,  by 
them.  It  is  a  very  brief  portion  that  I  would 
like  to  read.  I  will  not  read  the  rules  but  the 
preface  to  the  rules  says: 

These  rules  do  not  affect  the  principle 
that  police  officers,  otherwise  than  by 
arrest,  cannot  compel  any  person  against 
his  will  to  come  to  or  remain  in  any  police 
station;  that  every  person  at  any  stage  of 
an  investigation  should  be  able  to  com- 
municate and  to  consult  privately  with  a 
solicitor.  This  is  so  even  if  he  is  in  custody, 
provided  that  in  such  a  case  no  unreason- 
able delay  or  hindrance  is  caused  to  the 
processes  of  investigation  or  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  his  doing  so. 

I  think  I  would  just  like  to  interpolate  here 
that  there  has  to  be  some  reasonable  limita- 
tion to  the  permission  for  an  accused  to  use 
the  telephone  to  call  a  lawyer.  How  many 
times  may  he  call?  How  many  efforts  may 
he  make?  May  he  call  all  across  the  province? 
May  he  try  to  select  some  very  eminent 
counsel?    There  must  be  some  limitation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  May  I  ask  a  question  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  finish  this  first, 
then  I  will  answer  the  question.  I  think  they 
make  this  clear  in  the  preface  to  the  rules, 
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that  it  is  a  right  that  should  be  afforded,  en- 
couraged and  permitted,  but  there  must  be 
some  reasonable  procedure  followed  even  in 
that  area. 

Then  the  statement  went  on  to  say  that 
when  a  police  officer,  who  is  making  inquiries 
of  any  person  about  an  offence,  has  enough 
evidence  to  prefer  a  charge  against  that 
person  for  the  offence,  he  should  without 
delay  cause  that  person  to  be  charged  and 
informed  that  he  may  be  prosecuted  for  the 
offence.  These  are  things  I  say  our  police 
are  told,  are  instructed  in  and  are  familiar 
with.  Then  finally,  that  it  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
against  any  person  equally  of  any  oral  state- 
ment or  of  any  oral  answer  given  by  that 
person  to  a  question  put  by  a  police  officer 
and  of  any  statement  made  by  that  person, 
that  it  shall  have  been  voluntary  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  not  been  obtained  from  him  by 
fear  of  prejudice  or  hope  of  advantage  exer- 
cised or  held  out  by  a  person  in  authority  or 
by  oppression. 

These  things  I  simply  recite  for  the  record 
in  order  to  indicate  that  in  the  police  work 
throughout  the  province  the  rules  are  known 
and  the  police  are  instructed  to  follow  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  have 
three  very  brief  comments  in  reply,  because 
while  it  is  a  fascinating  subject,  we  are  not 
going  to  come  to  any  conclusive  decision 
about  it  tonight. 

First  of  all,  the  Attorney  General  mentioned 
the  fact  that  in  the  O'Connor  case  that  he 
noted  the  person  had  not  been  given  any 
warning  that  he  was  under  arrest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  bothers  me,  I  must 
admit. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  only  did  it  bother  me, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  take  the  view  that  the 
O'Connor  case  is  all  that  restrictive  in  its 
meaning.  Mr.  Justice  Spence,  who  was  the 
one  judge  who  gave  a  separate,  independent 
judgment,  carefully  said,  in  giving  that  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  limiting  himself  strictly  to 
the  basis  upon  which  the  case  was  decided 
by  the  learned  magistrate.  He  carefully  pro- 
tected himself  in  that  point  of  view. 

The  other  four  judges  did  not  make  such 
caveat  although  they  did  comment  about  the 
fact  that  they  were  answering  just  the  three 
questions  which,  of  course,  was  obvious. 

But  the  decision  could  just  as  well  have 
said:  "reflection  on  the  consequences  of  such 
a  rule"  and  instead  of  the  rule  being  the 
denial  of  his  right  to  consult  a  lawyer,  the 


rule  he  was  not  warned  or  not  told  that  he 
was  under  arrest  would  be  just  as  applicable 
in  the  remarks  which  the  Attorney  General 
made  on  the  comment  of  the  court;  "reflec- 
tion on  the  consequences  of  such  a  rule"— 
that  is,  that  he  was  not  told  that  he  was 
under  arrest  when  he  was  placed  in  custody— 
"if  it  were  to  exist  in,  for  example,  the  case 
of  capital  murder,  indicates,  I  think,  that  the 
relevant  provision  of  the  Canadian  bill  of 
rights  cannot  mean  that." 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  if  that  question  were  put  to  that  court, 
it  would  say,  if  this  was  a  capital  murder 
case,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  person 
was  not  told  he  was  under  arrest  would  not 
permit  us  to  let  him  go  free  even  though 
the  bill  of  rights  specifically  states  that  the 
person  is  entitled  to  be  told,  that  he  does 
have  the  right  to  be  informed,  promptly,  of 
the  reason  iFor  his  arrest  or  detention. 

The  thing  which  confuses  me  about  the 
Attorney  General's  reply  is  his  reference  to 
the  English  judges'  rules  because  what  we 
are  really  talking  about  is  a  more,  shall  we 
say,  advanced  or  accurate  statement  of  those 
rules  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Miranda  case.  They 
elaborated  on  those  and  made  them  into  a 
more  strict  procedural  code  than  the  judges' 
rules;  but  the  same  ideas  are  inherent  in 
the  English  judges'  rules,  namely  that  a 
person  should  be  warned.  We  take  this,  as 
the  Attorney  General  does,  that  our  police 
are  instructed  that  they  are  to  adhere  to  the 
English  judges'  rules.  For  practical  purposes, 
a  lot  of  our  problems  would  disappear  if  that 
were  in  fact  so;  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  the  situation  where  the  English  judges' 
rules  are  not  adhered  to  by  the  police  or 
elaboration  of  those  rules  are  not  adhered 
to  by  the  police. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  But  the  English  judges' 
rules  do  not  go  to  the  point  of  saying  you 
cannot  question  an  accused  unless  you  have  a 
lawyer  standing  there  at  his  elbow. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  the  question  of  the 
warning;  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
pride  ourselves  that  our  police  are  instructed 
to  do  this;  but  if  the  warning  is  not  given, 
then  you  run  into  the  same  kind  of  question 
as  in  the  O'Connor  case.  I  am  just  going 
to  leave  it.  It  seems  to  me— and  I  would  like 
to  just  put  on  the  record  for  future  reference 
should  this  question  come  up  again— that 
what  I  concede  to  be  some  of  the  sort  of 
vital  social  problems  are  inherent  in  this 
kind  of  a  question.  The  first  one  is,  what  is 
the  extent  of  crime  in  our  society,  and  this 
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was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  was  asking  that 
kind  of  question  this  afternoon  and  on  other 
occasions.  Two— can  we  really  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  crime  problem  without 
sacrificing  some  of  our  liberties?  This  I  think 
was  at  the  nub  of  the  police  bill,  the  con- 
troversy that  blew  up;  we  were  not  prepared 
to  discuss  dispassionately  that  kind  of  a 
problem.  It  may  be  that  we  do  have  to  make 
some  sacrifice  of  the  procedural  safeguards 
because  of  the  extent  of  the  crime  problem. 
I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  we  do  have  to  do  so. 

Three— what  does  such  a  procedural  code 
such  as  that  elaborated  in  the  Miranda  case 
do  to  the  ability  of  the  police  to  solve  crimes? 
I  think  this  is  a  very  vexing  problem.  Do 
the  police  really  have  to  depend  on  custodial 
interrogation  or  confessions  or  the  leads  which 
they  get  by  questioning  a  person  without 
him  having  the  benefit  of  these  procedural 
safeguards  in  building  up  a  case  against  the 
accused  person?  It  is  not  just  a  question  of 
the  use  of  the  confession;  it  is  the  informa- 
tion which  they  get  from  an  accused  person 
by  questioning  him  without  having  given  him 
the  warning,  or  without  him  being  entitled 
to  have  these  procedural  safeguards. 

Four  —  are  confessions  or  statements  or 
pre-trial  tests— and  I  do  not  make  as  rigid  a 
distinction  as  the  Attorney  General  does 
between  confessions  and  pre-trial  tests  of  the 
nature  of  the  tests  which  were  involved  in 
the  O'Connor  case— are  these  indispensable 
as  a  solution  of  police  problems? 

Five— would  such  rules,  that  is,  a  proced- 
ural code  such  as  that  elaborated  on  in  the 
Miranda  case,  would  such  rules  eliminate 
confessions? 

Six— what  is  the  burden  which  will  be 
placed  on  the  existing  machinery  of  justice 
if  we  did  have  this  kind  of  an  elaborate 
code  of  procedural  rules? 

I  leave  it  at  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  feel  that  we  should  adhere  to  a 
modern  up-to-date  version  of  the  judges' 
rules  in  Canada,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  matters  of  police  procedure.  It  should  have 
the  sanction  of  the  court  that  those  rules 
must  be  adhered  to  by  the  police  and  if  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  elaborate  them  further 
and  come  to  the  more  strict  procedural  code 
now  set  out  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Miranda 
case,  that  may  very  well  happen  as  these 
matters  are  decided  in  our  courts.  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  get  across  somehow  or 
other  that  the  judges'  rules,  or  a  modern 
version  of  the  judges*  rules,  are  an  essential 


procedural  safeguard  which  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  are  entitled  to.  The  consequences  of 
disregard  of  such  procedural  safeguards  will, 
in  fact,  mean  that  the  charges  will  be  dis- 
missed against  the  persons  against  whom  they 
are  laid,  should  it  go  to  the  highest  courts 
in  the  lands.  What  I  am  really  then  saying 
in  substance  is  that  the  words  of  the  Cana- 
dian bill  of  rights  should  have  the  meaning 
which  they  convey  to  anybody  who  reads 
them.    This  is  the  point  of  my  concern. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  important  items  on  this  vote 
which  I  would  like  to  discuss,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  why  people 
are  not  advised  of  their  rights.  Everyone  in 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens— 17,000  people— know 
the  rules  of  the  game  and  they  can  blow  the 
referee  oflF  the  rink  if  he  does  not  give  them  a 
good  decision.  But  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  knows  the  rules  of  the  game  of  how 
to  stay  out  of  jail.  I  think  it  behooves  some- 
one, if  we  are  sincere  in  giving  justice  that 
we  tell  the  people  of  Ontario  what  their 
rights  are— by  a  newspaper  programme  or  pro- 
motion, or  give  them  a  rule  book  of  how  to 
fight  these  injustices.  Has  the  Minister  ever 
thought  of  that?  That  is  number  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  are  bringing  in  legal 
aid  which  I  think  will  answer  in  large  part 
that  question  he  just  asked. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  this  vote,  I  am  not  satis> 
fied  that  that  is  the  answer  because  I  think 
we  should  have  an  awareness  on  behalf  of 
every  person  what  his  rights  are.  We  have 
been  told  tonight  very  clearly  that  a  person 
does  not  have  to  move  when  told  by  a  police- 
man to  do  so,  unless  he  has  a  chance  to  speak 
to  his  lawyer  first.  We  do  not  know  those 
things;  I  did  not  know  those  things,  and  I 
think  I  am  of  normal  intelligence. 

On  this  vote  on  the  probation  services 
branch,  I  am  concerned  about  at  local  level. 
The  probation  personnel  are  pretty  sincere 
people  but  I  think  there  should  be  advice  to 
them,  insofar  as  having  entry  to  personnel 
managers  of  industry  and  not,  as  it  is  now, 
dealing  directly  with  the  manpower  people.  I 
feel  that  they  should  work  with  the  big 
brother  movement  and  take  these  probationers 
directly  to  industry  and  say,  "They  are  spe- 
cial." In  discussing  these  with  probation 
officers  there  is  no  such  format  and  no  instruc- 
tions to  them  along  this  line.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  direct  entry  into  industry  by  the 
probation  officers  at  every  level  in  this 
province. 

In  this  vote  last  year,  we  spent  some 
$1,700,000     and     this     year     $2,600,000     is- 
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being  asked  for  probation  service  work.  The 
report  of  the  national  crime  commission  in 
the  United  States  stated  that  youths  under 
18  accounted  for  half  of  the  1965  arrests  for 
a  series  of  offences.  What  are  they  doing 
about  this?  It  says: 

Historically,  young  people  commit  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  crime  and  we  have 
more  young  people  today.  The  15  to  17  year 
age  group  represents  5.4  per  cent  of  the 
population  but  accounts  for  12.8  per  cent 
of  the  crime.  Most  young  people  are 
never  involved  with  the  police,  still  the 
youngsters  of  15  and  16  have  the  highest 
arrest  rate  in  the  country. 

Now  if  his  is  true  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  probably  true  here.  If  you  consider  that 
nearly  one-quarter  of  our  population  is  under 
10,  you  can  see  that  we  face  great  trouble 
ahead.  Those  who  get  into  trouble  are  both 
privileged  and  under-privileged,  who  have 
members  of  the  family  working  and  away  all 
the  time,  or  the  child  has  dropped  out  of 
school  and  has  no  job.  He  is  bumming  around 
and  he  uses  that  time  to  get  into  trouble. 
The  report  suggests  that  there  is  one  solution 
and  that  is  to  keep  him  occupied  in  a  useful 
way  and  that  the  more  direct  thing  would  be 
to  improve  drastically  our  juvenile  justice 
system. 

It    states    that    juvenile    probation    officers 

today  must  deal  with  an  average  of  80  young 

people  at  a  time.  Whether  that  ratio  is  true 

here,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  summary  it  says: 

This     is     impossible.     The     commission 

strongly  recommends  doubling  the  number 

of  these  officers  in  the  United  States. 

I  see  that  the  vote  here  has  been  increased 
by  $900,000.  Is  this  for  personnel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  increasing  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  number  of  probation  officers.  We  have, 
as  you  know,  been  training  them  in  this  work 
and  increasing  their  numbers  so  that  their 
case  loads  will  be  decreased.  I  was  interested 
in  the  hon.  member's  remarks  about  the  way 
in  which  juveniles  are  handled  in  the  United 
States.  No  child  here  under  16  can  be 
arrested. 

I  think  now  that  perhaps  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  could  assist  me.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  even  charged  with  an 
offence;  they  are  charged  with  a  delinquency, 
perhaps  under  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act, 
but  we  have  much  concern  for  the  treatment 
of  the  juvenile,  particularly  the  first  offender. 
By  expanding  our  probation  service  to  assist 
in  counselling  of  the  court  and  in  the  coun- 
selling  of   the   young   person,   I   think   it   is 


recognized  that  here  we  have  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  system  certainly  in  our  own 
country  in  this  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  North  America. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  says  in  North  America.  I  would 
not  argue  with  him  on  that,  but  I  certainly 
know  that  we  lead  the  way  here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  same 
vote,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister— this 
commission  in  the  United  States  recommended 
that  each  state  enact  laws  requiring  the  regis- 
tration of  all  hand  guns,  rifles  and  shotguns 
and  that  certain  categories  of  persons  such  as 
convicted  criminals  and  drunkards  and  dope 
addicts,  would  be  prevented  from  buying  or 
possessing  them.  What  is  the  policy  here  as 
far  as  firearms  are  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Each  hand  gun  must  be 
registered  and  a  permit  obtained  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  if  I  go  down  to  Yonge 
Street  tomorrow,  I  must  have  a  permit  to 
carry  a  gun? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Ben:  You  need  a  permit  to  buy  one, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  you  do,  but  you 

must  certainly  have  a  permit  to  carry  it  and 
it  must  be  registered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  only  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  United  States;  we  already 
have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  want  to  raise  perhaps  another 
matter.    My  friend— 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): It  is  10.30;  I  wonder  if  this  would  be 
a  good  time  to  adjourn. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  that  the 
committee  of  supply  rise,  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 
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Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  resume 
the  Budget  Debate  and  tlie  private  members' 
hour. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  students  from 
the  following  schools;  in  the  east  gallery, 
Winston  Churchill  collegiate  institute,  Scar- 
borough, Northwood  public  school,  Windsor; 
in  the  west  gallery,  Lescon  public  school, 
Willowdale,  and  John  G.  Althouse  public 
school,  Islington. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East)  from 
the  standing  committee  on  agriculture  and 
food,  presented  the  committee's  first  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Act. 

Bill  4,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ontario  agricultural  museum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills.  s 


THE  GENERAL  WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) mo\'es  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  bring  the  Act  into  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Canada  assist- 
ance plan, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there  are  no  questions 
allowed  on  first  reading. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  have  permitted  questions 
on  other  occasions. 
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Mr.  Speaker:   I  do  not  beheve  it  is  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion. 


THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT,  1960-1961 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act, 
1960-1961. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
made  a  rather  comprehensive  statement  to 
the  House  with  respect  to  certain  regulatory 
and  ruling  changes  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  sales  tax  and  exemptions  thereto. 
These  statutory  amendments  are  required  to 
give  effect  to  these  regulatory  changes. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food)  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock  and  Live- 
stock Products  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion for  the  production  and  sale  of  poultry, 
and  eggs  for  the  production  of  poultry  and 
hatching  flocks. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  COMMUNITY 
SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  provides  that  the  Act  is  extended 
to  include  goats  sold  by  public  auction. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
No  wonder  the  Minister  did  not  give  notice 
of  that  one, 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  did  not  need  notice 
for  that  one.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  very 
important  amendment. 

I  would  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  there  are 
other  amendments  as  well.  The  present  Act 
excludes  the  sale  of  feeder  cattle  from  the 
application  of  the  Act.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  inclusion  of  feeder  cattle  sold 
in  community  sales  to  come  under  the  statutes 
providing  for  veterinary  inspection  and  bond- 
ing. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Could  I  ask 
my  hon.  friend— 

•  interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  On  normal  occasions,  sir,  I  would 
defer  to  the  dean  of  the  House,  but  I  ask 
you  to  be  consistent  in  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  has  developed  lately, 
a  practice  of  too  many  questions  being  asked 
on  first  readings.  After  the  Minister  intro- 
ducps  a  bill  and  he  makes  an  explanation  of 
its  purpose,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  should 
be  the  end  of  the  first  reading.  Occasionally, 
I  do  allow  a  question  on  first  reading  if  I 
think  it  helps  to  elaborate  the  meaning  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
can  you  permit  it  one  time  and  deny  it  an- 
cthet?^        vr  V   V    ;     • 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  to  know  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  bill.  Some  of  the  bills  are 
amendments;  they  do  not  require  any  further 
questions.  I  think  perhaps  we  will  try  to 
keep  to  the  regular  practice. 

Mr.  Oliver:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
purely  a  procedural  question.  It  has  not  got 
anything  to  do  with  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
That  was  amply  explained  by  the  Minister.  I 
wanted  to  ask  him  if  this  smelly  subject 
matter  was  going  to  the  agriculture  com- 
mittee. 

Honr  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
going  before  the  agriculture  committee,  after 
second  reading,  not  its  first  reading. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  amendments  to  The 
Community  Sales  Act  that  the  feeder  cattle 
sales  that  are  operated  as  cooperatives 
throughout  parts  of  northern  Ontario  are 
excluded. 

.    Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  And  Wiarton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Wiarton  is  excluded. 


PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS 
OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  insure  payments  to 
producers  of  farm  products. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  pro- 
cedural matter.  I  think  that  since  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  is  introducing  a 
series  of  bills,  it  is  procedure  that  we  be 
given  notice  of  his  intention.  I  do  not  see  this 
on  the  order  paper,  nor  on  yesterday's  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  you  will  realize;  there  is  some  necessity 
of  getting  this  in  now.  I  would  like  to  get 
this  in,  if  my  hon.  friend  will  permit  this  to 
be  done,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Leave 
it  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  election  going  to 
be  called  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  have  not  decided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  You  nearly  did  not 
get  nominated  last  night. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  lights  went  out 
and  the  bells  rang. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  news  story  missed 
the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Was  it  an  accident? 

Mr.   Speaker:  Order,  order! 

An    hon.    member:    The    collection    of    the 
money- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  asked  for  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  candidate  is  not  in 
yet.  :;:  - 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  Minister  please  pro- 
ceed with  the  explanation  of  his  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
title  indicates,  this  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Ontario  milk  commission  under 
which  distributors,  producers  and  processors 
and  creamery  operators  will  make  contribu- 
tions out  of  which  payments  may  be  made  to 
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producers  in  case  of  default  of  the  milk 
receiver.  The  bill  will  have  the  effect  of 
insuring  payment  to  the  producer  for  his 
product. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  report  of  the 
Ottawa  River  engineering  board. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  an  agreement 
made  in  1961  between  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  unite  in  a 
study  of  the  hydrology  and  water  resources 
utilization  of  the  Ottawa  River  basin.  To 
carry  out  this  study,  an  Ottawa  River  engi- 
neering board  was  established,  with  one  mem- 
ber and  one  alternate  member  from  each 
of  the  three  governments.  The  need  for  the 
study  was  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  these  waters  for 
domestic,  power  generation,  industrial  and 
recreational  uses. 

The  report  consists  of  a  main  report  and 
two  appendices  which  contain  comprehensive 
and  detailed  information  on  the  water 
resources  of  the  Ottawa  River.  The  main 
findings  indicate  that  existing  regulation  of 
the  waters  has  been  generally  satisfactory 
and  has  been  efficient  in  production  of  power. 
Continuance  of  hydrologic  and  forecasting 
studies  by  joint  committees  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  is  recommended. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  tell  the  House  when  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  his  resolution 
on  the  Confederation  of  tomorrow  conference. 
There  has  been  considerable  comment  and 
I  am  wondering  what  his  intention  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  normal  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  House.  I  have  not  as  yet  fixed 
any  particular  date  for  that  debate,  but  I 
will  give  you  ample  notice. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  if  he  would 
elaborate  on  his  statement  of  Monday  last  by 
(a)  indicating,  as  to  the  2,901  units  stated  to 
have  been  constructed  or  purchased  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  how  many  were  constructed 
and  how  many  purchased,  and  (b)  providing 
for  the  whole  province  figures  broken  down  in 
the  same  way  as  those  given  on  Monday  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  including  the  break- 
down asked  for  in  clause  (a)  of  this  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  obliged  to  take  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion as  notice  for  two  reasons;  because  of  a 
rather  delayed  Treasury  board  meeting  I  did 
not  receive  it  in  time  to  get  the  information, 
and  secondly,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  (Mr.  Randall)  is  expected  to 
make  a  comprehensive  statement  on  this 
matter  upon  returning  to  the  House— I  believe 
it  will  be  in  a  day  or  two.  The  alternative 
then  will  be  that  either  the  information  will 
be  provided  by  the  Minister  or  I  will  get  the 
information  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  genial  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope).  It  is  in  seven 
parts: 

1.  Do  the  machines  monitoring  carbon 
monoxide  in  the  Inco  iron  ore  plant  register 
the  CO  content  in  the  air  during  all  the  time 
men  are  working  in  the  plant? 

2.  How  often  does  Inco  check  these 
readings? 

3.  Does  the  government  spot  check  or 
examine  the  records  of  such  readings? 

4.  If  so,  how  often? 

5.  What  are  the  highest  readings  recorded 
during  the  past  12  months? 

6.  When  were  these  readings  taken? 

7.  Do  these  readings  constitute  a  health 
hazard  in  the  iron  ore  plant? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview  said  the  "genial" 
Minister  of  Mines.  Anybody  who  gets  a 
question  of  that  length  all  at  once  has  to  be 
genial. 

I  want  to  thank  the  member  for  this  ques- 
tion and,  if  he  will  allow  me,  to  go  through 
the   whole   seven   sections: 

Do  the  machines  monitoring  carbon  mon- 
oxide in  the  Inco  iron  ore  plant  register  the 
CO  content  in  the  air  during  all  the  time 
men  are  working  in  the  plant?— The  answer 
is  yes. 

How  often  does  Inco  check  these  readings? 
Any  readings  over  40  parts  per  million  regis- 
ters immediately  to  the  operator  in  the  con- 
trol room. 

Does  the  government  spot  check  or  ex- 
amine the  records  of  such  readings?— Yes. 

If  so,  how  often?— On  inspection  trips  and 
investigations. 

What  are  the  highest  readings  recorded 
during  the  past  12  months?— The  monitoring 
alarm  system  is  set  at  40  parts  per  million 
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and  when  this  concentration  is  reached,  the 
alarm  system  is  activated.  The  operator  im- 
mediately investigates  the  area  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  workmen. 

When  were  these  readings  taken?— Continu- 
ously. 

Do  these  readings  constitute  a  health  hazard 
in  the  iron  ore  plant?— No,  provided  the  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  approved  is  followed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  asked  a  question  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South.  I  have  part  of  the  answer 
but  I  require  some  clarification  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  answer  to  the  first  question  which 
refers  to  section  27  of  The  Milk  Act,  1965, 
is  "yes",  unless  an  order  or  a  regulation  or 
agreement  which  was  in  force  under  The 
Milk  Industry  Act  has  been  superseded  by 
an  order  or  regulation  or  an  agreement  made 
under  authority  of  The   Milk  Act  of   1965. 

Section  27  relates  generally  to  three  types 
of  agreement,  namely,  price,  transportation 
and  quotas.  The  Ontario  milk  marketing 
board  has  been  delegated  authority  on  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  verification  from 
the  hon.  member  with  respect  to  the  situation 
in  the  Aurora  market  as  to  which  one  of 
these  three  matters  is  of  concern. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  recollection  is,  Mr. 
Speaker— but  I  would  have  to  examine 
the  Minister's  statement— price,  transportation 
and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  And  quotas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  really  relates  to  all 
three,  because  in  some  instances  milk  that 
used  to  be  used  in  that  area  is  now  being 
transferred  to  Oakville  when  other  plants 
in  the  area  cannot  get  it.  The  result  is  that 
the  producer  is  getting  some  20  cents  less 
from  the  Oakville  plant,  which  I  understand 
is  affiliated  with  the  Aurora  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  have  some  further 
clarification  on  this,  but  I  was  not  sure  what 
part  of  it.  I  could  continue  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  is  really  what  is  required 
or  not.  The  regulations  are  in  force  under 
The  Milk  Act,  1965,  respecting  price.  The 
quota  policy  of  the  Ontario  milk  marketing 
board  has  been  discussed  before  the  agricul- 
ture committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  was 
discussed  earlier  this  week.  The  quota  com- 
mittee of  the  marketing  board  has  proposals 
which  are  going  before  county  and  district 
milk  committees  and  the  full  membership 
of  the  board,  following  which  the  quota 
policies  of  the  Ontario  milk  marketing  board 
will  be  established. 


The  authority  to  administer  terms,  condi- 
tions and  rates  for  transportation  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Ontario  milk  marketing 
board.  This  authority  is  in  operation  in  the 
northern  Ontario  pool.  The  board  has  not 
implemented  its  powers  respecting  transporta- 
tion in  southern  Ontario  and  is  awaiting  the 
initiating  of  milk  pooling  before  doing  so. 
Meanwhile,  transportation  agreements  in  force 
under  The  Milk  Industry  Act  are  in  force. 
However,  regulation  160  of  66  made  under 
The  Milk  Act,  1965,  provides  for  negotiation 
and  arbitration  of  transport  charges. 

Any  agreement  or  award  on  transportation 
made  under  this  regulation  supersedes  that 
made  for  the  respective  market  or  plant  under 
the  old  Milk  Industry  Act.  Section  16  of 
regulation  160,  66,  clearly  sets  out  the  pur- 
pose and  intent.  This  section  reads  as  follows: 

No  charges,  costs  or  expenses  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  milk  shall  be  made 
other  than  such  charges,  costs  or  expenses 
as  are  provided  for  in  the  agreement  or 
award  or  renegotiated  agreement  or  award 
in  force  for  the  transportation  of  milk  in 
any  market  or  to  any  plant  as  the  case 
may  be. 

I  think  one  would  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  very  evident  that  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 27  is  very,  very  broad.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  this  explanation  provides  the  answer 
or  not,  but  the  scope  of  the  section  is  so  broad 
that  practically  any  item  or  any  coordination 
of  the  three  items  that  I  have  mentioned 
might  be  taken  into  consideration.  All  of 
this  authority  rests  with  the  milk  marketing 
board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  the  Minister  for  a  copy  of  the 
statement  that  he  has.  I  would  like  to  peruse 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes  of  course.  I  will 
send  it  out  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  came 
up  yesterday  that  might  be  clarified  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  with  your  permission. 
There  are  certain  questions  on  the  order  paper 
addressed  to  the  Attorney  General.  He  had 
indicated  written  answers  were  available  and 
had  been  available  for  some  days.  They  have 
not  yet  been  tabled.  I  wonder  if  the  Prime 
Minister  could  indicate  if  the  log  jam  could 
be  cleared  away  and  the  information  refer- 
ring to  the  cost  of  Royal  commissions  could  be 
made  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  ques- 
tions are  in  my  office.  I  think  I  was  half  way 
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through  the  answer  to  the  first  one  before 
the  telephone  rang  this  morning  and  I  never 
got  back  to  it.  I  will  have  them  in  here  as 
quickly  as  possible,  probably  this  week.  I 
have  not  got  them  all,  but  I  have  a  few  of 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
What  progress,  if  any,  have  officials  of  The 
Department  of  Labour  made  in  bringing 
about  a  settlement  in  the  five-month-old 
strike  at  Canadian  Coleman  Company  on 
north  Queen  Street,  Etobicoke? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  number  of  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  conciliation  branch  of  the  de- 
partment to  assist  the  parties  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Currently,  a  further 
effort  is  being  made  with  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  to  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
resolving  the  strike. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  J.  Harris  (Beaches):  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this  Legislature, 
I  have  observed,  as  I  am  sure  all  hon.  mem- 
bers have,  that  your  duties  each  year  become 
more  and  more  onerous.  As  the  volume  of 
business  grows  and  as  the  demands  of  your 
office  have  grown,  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  render  far  more  decisions  than  any 
of  your  predecessors  and  in  each  and  every 
case,  your  decisions  have  been— with  the  odd 
exception— fair  and  just  and  because  of  this 
you  have  earned  the  respect  of  members  on 
all  sides  of  the  House. 

Last  year  in  this  debate  I  pointed  out  that 
I  agreed  in  part  with  some  of  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald).  I  might  also  say  that  this  year  I 
agreed  almost  entirely  with  the  remarks  of 
my  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Nixon),  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  per- 
manent Speaker.  Bearing  in  mind  the  number 
of  times  that  this  topic  has  been  brought  up, 
I  am  sure  that  ways  and  means  could  be 
found  to  bring  this  about  if  our  colleagues  in 
the  executive  council  could  just  move  this 
topic  a  little  closer  to  the  many  recommenda- 


tions that  they  have  in  front  of  them  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  you.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly)  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  is  doing  as  Deputy 
Speaker. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  in  this  Legislature  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha) 
touched  on  a  topic  that  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  throughout  the  province, 
namely,  the  words  that  we  listen  to  day  in 
and  day  out  in  this  chamber  in  the  prayers 
that  you  are  called  upon  to  read.  I  was  ex- 
tremely interested  in  part  of  his  remarks 
because  as  he  was  making  them  it  occurred 
to  me  that  just  some  six  months  ago  I  sat 
down  with  an  Anglican  clergyman  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  listened 
daily  to  these  words  for  some  five  years  and 
that  I  was  certain  that  as  many  people  lis- 
tened to  these  words,  they  had  very  little 
meaning.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  take  this  prayer  and  see  if  I  had 
any  point  in  what  I  was  saying.  He  took  the 
prayers  and  he  condensed  the  115  words 
that  are  found  in  the  first  paragraph  to  some- 
thing less  than  40  words. 

I  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  had  done 
that  I  feel  it  is  worth  taking  a  moment  and 
reading  this  condensed  version  of  the  first 
paragraph.  It  is  as  follows: 

Almighty  God,  guide  the  Queen  to  do 
Your  will;  grant  her  spiritual  strength,  a 
long  life,  health  and  happiness  that  she 
may  overcome  evil  with  good  and  in  the 
end  receive  eternal  life,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  talking  about 
this,  I  want  to  keep  the  record  absolutely 
straight  that  my  interest  as  far  as  the  prayers 
are  concerned  is  solely  in  the  choice  of  words. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wants  to  show  any 
disrespect  for  the  Queen,  or  for  the  Royal 
family,  or  for  the  office  of  Governor-General 
of  this  country,  or  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  this  province. 

I  believe  that  each  of  these  offices  and  the 
traditions  that  go  with  them  are  well  worth 
maintaining,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House  now  to  go  any  further 
into  my  thoughts  on  the  revisions  of  these 
prayers.  But  I  do  think  the  time  has  come, 
sir,  when  consideration  should  be  given  to 
having  these  prayers  rewritten,  possibly  by  a 
committee  composed  of  several  members  of 
this  Legislature  in  conjunction  with  yourself, 
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sir,   and   nominees   from   every   religious    de- 
nomination throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  two  years  ago  in  this 
chamber,  again  last  year  during  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Spooner)  and  also  on  one  occasion  when  we 
were  debating  during  private  members'  hour 
Bill  34,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment 
Act,  I  pointed  out  to  the  House  a  suggestion 
that  I  thought  should  be  employed  to  ease 
the  burden  of  rising  municipal  taxes,  par- 
ticularly as  far  as  our  elderly  citizens  and 
homeowners  are  concerned. 

As  an  aside,  I  might  just  say  that  we  are 
all  aware  that  in  private  bills  committee  last 
year,  we  granted  the  city  of  Hamilton  the 
right  to  ease  the  municipal  tax  burden  on 
our  senior  citizens  in  that  community.  Simi- 
larly this  year,  in  several  other  municipalities 
throughout  the  province,  we  have  passed 
similar  legislation. 

The  remarks  I  made  last  March  I  am  going 
to  repeat  almost  verbatim  because  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  closest 
scrutiny  by  the  executive  council  of  this  gov- 
ernment, so  that  in  this  area  of  tax  relief, 
particularly  for  our  senior  citizens,  a  solution 
can  be  found  and,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
forthcoming  before  this  current  session  of  this 
Legislature  is  finished. 

My  suggestion— and  as  I  say,  I  put  it  for- 
ward in  other  years— is  this:  That  persons 
over  65  residing  in  their  own  homes  be  per- 
mitted to  apply  for  and  receive  a  deferment 
of  their  municipal  taxes  until  termination  of 
their  ownership  by  sale  or  by  death  of  the 
owner  or  in  the  case  of  joint  or  common 
ownership,  by  the  death  of  both  owners,  and 
that  these  taxes  which  would  otherwise  be 
payable  be  collected  by  the  municipality  or 
the  province  following  termination  of  owner- 
ship in  much  the  same  way  as  tax  arrears  are 
collected. 

I  say  "or  the  province"  because  it  may  well 
be  that  the  burden  of  financing  the  deferred 
payments  should  be  lifted  from  a  municipal- 
ity to  the  province.  Indeed,  sir,  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  province. 

Now  I  am  repeating  again  that  this  sugges- 
tion involves  no  sweeping  act  of  public  lar- 
gesse. The  province  will  receive  payment  of 
its  tax  loans.  It  will  cost  the  municipality 
nothing.  There  is  obviously  no  means  or 
needs  test  involved;  it  is  simply  a  mechanism 
for  helping  a  particular  group  of  our  older 
people  who  might  find  it  of  value. 

Possibly  as  a  first  step  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko)— or  should  I 
say  Minister  of  social  and  family  services?— 


and  his  research  people  will  have  to  assess 
whether  it  would  affect  enough  of  our  older 
people  to  warrant  its  execution.  Certainly  in 
the  area  of  Beaches,  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent,  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  married  senior  citizens  or  widows  or 
widowers  owning  their  own  homes,  who  all 
of  their  lives  have  been  extremely  thrifty, 
hardworking  citizens. 

However,  today  their  small  income  plus 
old  age  pension— and  many  of  them  have  no 
other  pension  apart  from  the  old  age  pension 
—cannot  maintain  a  home  and  pay  taxes  and 
the  necessary  maintenance  and  all  the  other 
living   expenses   with   which  they   are   faced. 

We  have  all  read  in  the  press  of  those  cases 
where  older  people  like  this  have  lost  their 
homes  and  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this  kind 
of  thing  happening. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  final  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee  on  aging,  on 
page  10,  under  section  18,  it  is  recommended: 

that  the  province  enact  legislation  amend- 
ing The  Assessment  Act  so  that  local 
municipal  councils  who  wish  to  do  so  may, 
by  by-law,  authorize  and  direct  credits, 
rebates  and  reductions  in  residential  real 
property  taxes  up  to  $150  per  annum  for 
persons  60  years  of  age  and  over. 

Now  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  very  commend- 
able recommendation,  but  there  is  a  flaw 
there,  as  I  see  the  other  taxpayers  in  the 
community  are  going  to  have  an  additional 
burden  thrust  on  them  and  I  feel,  sir,  that  if 
my  recommendation  was  carried  through— 
that  is  the  deferment  of  these  taxes— it  would 
be  a  simpler  method  and  it  would  bring  re- 
lief to  our  senior  citizens  without  the  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  other  taxpayers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we  all  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  Prime  Minister's  remarks 
and  the  extremely  logical  explanation  he  pre- 
sented to  us  in  regard  to  his  thinking  on  the 
overall  problem  of  municipal  taxation,  and 
certainly,  I  agree. 

As  he  pointed  out,  we  must  wait  for  the 
Smith  committee  recommendations.  This 
body  has  been  sitting  for  many  years  with 
eminently  qualified  men  seeking  a  solution  to 
this  problem  and  it  is  only  commonsense  to 
wait  until  this  report  is  brought  in.  But  I 
want  to  say,  just  as  adamantly  as  I  know 
how,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  an  interim  meas- 
ure I  would  implore  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  executive  council  to  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  my  suggestion,  so  that  relief  can 
be  brought  in  immediately  for  these  people 
and  give  our  senior  citizens  the  relief  in  the 
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area    of   municipal   taxation   that   they   must 
have  without  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  today  in 
this  Budget  speech  to  the  focal  point.  I  think 
this  should  be  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Robarts),  because  he  is  the  man  responsible 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, or  lack  of  it.  I  think  he  is  the  man 
who  should  bear  the  brunt,  insofar  as  we 
stand  here  in  the  Opposition. 

The  motivation  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  be  that  my  remarks  should  be  to  show 
the  people  of  Ontario  why  we  should  clean 
house  in  1967,  and  motivation  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  describing  motivation,  one 
time  I  was  at  a  banquet  and  a  lady  was  hold- 
ing a  cigar  and  I  asked  her  if  that  was  for 
me.  She  said  no,  I  think  I  will  burn  it  myself. 
I  asked  her  how  long  she  had  been  smoking 
cigars  and  she  said  ever  since  her  husband 
had  found  a  cigar  in  the  ash  tray  at  home. 

Now    I    think    the    motivation    here    is    to 
show  the  people- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Sargent:  It  will  get  there  shortly. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes  wait  a  while.  Give 
them  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  the  Prime  Minister  objects 
to  it,  if  he  cannot  stand  the  heat,  he  should 
get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Prime  Minister  has  been 
talking  a  great  deal  about  Confederation,  fix- 
ing up  the  national  picture.  I  say,  very  kindly, 
I  think  he  has  a  great  job  to  do  at  home 
here  in  Ontario.  From  my  very  small  seat 
here  in  the  back  row,  I  think  they  could  do 
more  if  he  would  try  and  change  the  tele- 
vising of  hockey  night  in  Canada,  not  to  hog- 
town  Toronto  all  the  time,  but  to  make  it 
alternate  nights  and  televise  Montreal  games 
and  give  us  a  Confederation  that  way.  We 
are  getting  fed  up  with  seeing  Toronto  every 
Saturday  night.  He  could  do  more  on  that 
one  thing  than  he  can  talking  about  bring- 
ing— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  S.  Apps  (Kingston):  On  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  member  for  Grey  North  taking  that 
attitude.    I   understood  that  he  was   a  very 


fine  Maple  Leaf  hockey  fan  and  I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  he  wants  to  look  at 
the  Montreal  Canadiens  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  was  a 
Maple  Leaf  hockey  fan  since  the  hon. 
member  quit  playing  for  the  Leafs.  I  am 
never  at  any  time  for  the  Leafs.  But  when 
he  was  with  them,  I  was  a  Leaf  hockey  fan. 
I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  the 
member  for  Kingston. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  getting  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  Budget,  that  we  have  this  large 
document  here  which  is  labelled  "The  Budget 
Statement  of  the  Hon.  Charles  MacNaughton" 
—not  the  Budget  statement  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer,  but  they  are  selling— the  old  PR 
game— they  are  selling  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  here  today. 

Here  we  have  many  areas  of  concern  in  this 
great  province.  We  have  problems  in  educa- 
tion, taxes  on  real  estate,  the  great  bed  short- 
age in  our  hospitals,  our  doctor  shortages,  the 
lack  of  housing,  pockets  of  poverty  in  the 
farm  areas.  We  have  all  these  things  across 
the  province.  If  the  Prime  Minister  showed 
up  at  Malton  to  catch  his  plane  on  a  trouble 
shooting  mission,  and  if  the  pilot  said  to  him, 
where  to,  sir,  he  could  say  anywhere  in 
Ontario  because  we  are  in  trouble  all  over 
the  place. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  get  into  the 
Budget  I  want  to  suggest  there  is  a  great 
contempt  of  Parliament  here,  in  that  many  of 
us  have  put  questions  on  the  order  paper— 
and  I  have  had  them  on  now  for  some  three 
or  four  weeks— and  every  time  we  ask  the 
Minister  the  question,  he  says,  "I  will  get  the 
answer  and  I  will  table  that  tomorrow."  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme)  come  in.  I  have  got  something 
to  direct  to  him  in  this  regard. 

I  will  not  deal  with  the  question  I  had  put 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Randall)  because  he  is  not 
here,  but  insofar  as  the  rest  of  the  province 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  about  a 
month  ago,  how  much  has  the  province  of 
Ontario  paid  to  the  city  of  Toronto  over  the 
past  five  years  in  subsidies  on  (1)  subway  con- 
struction and  (2)  highway  construction.  To 
date  we  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of  an 
answer. 

Two  days  later,  I  asked  the  Minister,  to 
what  cities  of  Ontario  had  the  province 
loaned  money  and  what  is  the  rate  of  interest 
and  the  amount  of  money  of  each  loan  and 
its  duration?  This  government  has  not  the 
manpower  or  the  authority  to  answer  that 
question. 
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Two  days  later,  I  asked  the  Ministry  how 
much  money  has  been  paid  out  for  the  GO- 
transit  system  from  Burhngton  to  Toronto? 
How  much  money  has  been  paid  to  other 
cities  in  the  province  for  transportation?  If 
the  Minister  of  Highways  would  like  to 
answer  that  question  here,  I  will  give  him 
the  floor.  Would  he  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion now? 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  not  think  he  does 
know,  and  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  know, 
because  he  has  had  the  department  a  short 
time.  But  in  essence  we  have  the  democratic 
process  negated  by  a  government  which 
refuses  to  answer  the  people's  business. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  House  today 
that  when  the  Minister  of  Highways  was 
covering  his  estimates  I  requested  from  him 
the  number  of  trucks  that  The  Department  of 
Highways  had  purchased  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  number  of  vehicles,  the  number 
of  cars.  He  said  he  would  table  that  infor- 
mation immediately,  the  next  day. 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  that  is  not 
the  way  it  is  recorded  in  Hansard  and  that 
is  not  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  Further,  I  asked 
the  Minister  how  the  commissions  were  paid 
and  the  Minister  said  that  he  never  heard  of 
such  things  as  commissions  being  paid. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  You  have 
not  got  a  lot  of  support  from  your  Liberal 
colleagues  today. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  do  not  need  them.  We 
are  all  right. 

I  further  asked  the  Provincial  Treasurer  if 
he  knew  anything  about  this  and  he  gave  the 
same  answer  to  the  House,  that  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  have  contacted  General 
Motors  and  the  Ford  people  and  either  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  or  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways is  falsifying  statements  to  the  House  on 
the  policy  of  General  Motors  and  Ford.  They 
are  selling  an  interest— 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  What  is  your 
policy? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  policy  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Minister  stated,  they  bought 
the  cars,  the  trucks,  the  vehicles,  directly 
from  the  manufacturer. 


Hon.  Simonett:  Right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  was  the  statement  of  the 
Minister,  and  GM  and  Ford  concur  with  this. 
I  asked  the  Minister  who  the  commissions 
were  paid  to.  The  Minister  of  Highways,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  tliink  this  is  his  policy.  He 
inherited  the  policy,  and  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  him,  but  I  do  not  respect  him 
saying  to  me  or  to  this  House  that  he  never 
heard  of  such  things  as  commissions  being 
paid.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is— and  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  was  part  of  the  act,  he 
was  the  Minister  of  Highways  for  some  four 
or  five  years  and  was  party  to  the  same 
statement— the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chrysler  are  told 
by  The  Department  of  Highways  what  dealers 
to  pay  the  commissions  to. 

This  is  a  matter  of  fact.  And  the  fact  that 
this  Minister  and  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
can  falsify  these  things  to  the  House  is  just 
an  example  of  one  small  thing  that  is  going 
on. 

So  I  would  ask  the  Minister  of  Highways 
if  he  has  an  answer  to  these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Gomme:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  inform  the  member  that  the  Minister  of 
Highways  and  The  Department  of  Highways 
to  my  knowledge  do  not  tell  them  anything 
about  commissions  at  all. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  in- 
teresting. 

Some  hon.  members:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  certainly  will  not  withdraw. 
The  top  personnel  of  these  companies  say 
you  do.  Either  the  Minister  is  in  trouble  or 
they  are  in  trouble,  because  the  commissions 
go  to  some  place  and  they  go  to  people  the 
Minister  designates.  The  same  policy  I  under- 
stand is  in  effect  in  the  Ontario  Hydro.  Does 
the  representative  of  the  Hydro  notice  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  This  is  a  Budget 
debate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  Budget;  I  am  talking 
money,  I  am  talking  public  money.  If  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  introduce  his  group. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fine,  outstanding  group  of  young 
men  and  women  in  the  east  gallery  from  the 
city  of  Windsor  and  the  fine  riding  of 
Windsor- Walkerville.  We  have  grade  12  stu- 
dents from  Patterson  collegiate,  which  is  the 
oldest  secondary  school  in  the  city,  well  over 
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100  years  old.  They  have  been  accompanied 
by  their  three  teachers,  Mr.  Doug  Williamson, 
Mr.  Dan  Stecher  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Percy.  I 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  like  to  extend 
greetings  to  them  from  each  and  every  mem- 
ber in  this  House. 

Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  member  for  Grey  North  has  already 
spoken  on  the  Budget  debate,  as  has  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville.  I  suggest 
the  next  speaker  should  be  on  this  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  on  the 
Budget  debate,  so  the  member  for  London 
South  is  in  error. 

Mr.  White:  The  member  spoke  just  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  understand  that  if  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  gives  a  false  statement  then 
he  should  be  made  to  account  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  The  member  should 
account  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  given  my  statement. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
is  the  last  man  who  should  speak  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Walker:  Why? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Because— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Will  the  member 
please  take  his  seat?  I  would  like  to  put  this 
debate  in  order  at  this  time  so  that  the 
decorum  of  the  House  is  upheld.  The  mem- 
ber, in  speaking  on  the  Budget,  should  ad- 
dress the  chair  at  all  times,  through  me  to 
the  House,  and  not  be  directing  questions 
directly  to  various  members  which  prompts 
them  to  get  up  and  want  to  answer.  This  is  a 
Budget  Debate  and  only  the  person  who  is 
speaking  on  the  debate  should  be  doing  the 
talking.  Will  the  hon.  member  make  his 
speech  through  the  chair? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  do  so.  If  they  feel  that 
the  shoe  is  pinching  a  bit,  they  have  the  right 
to  get  up  and  defend  themselves.  But  at  this 
time  I  charge  that  they  have  falsified  their 
statements  to  this  House  and  if  they  were 
any  kind  of  men  at  all  they  would  get  up  and 
defend  themselves. 


Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): The  Speaker  just  ruled  against  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  the  On- 
tario Hydro  tell  General  Motors,  Ford  and 
Chrysler  to  which  dealers  the  commissions 
will  be  paid,  and  they  are  paid  to  Tory 
dealers  in  these  areas.  About  $150  per  unit 
is  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  has  Hydro  got 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  what  has  Hydro  got  to 
do  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question.  I  would  like  to 
clear  this  up  in  my  own  mind.  He  stated 
that  the  government  bought  direct  from  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford  or  Chrysler- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  said  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  All  right  then;  how 
would  this  government  have  commissions  to 
pay  to  anyone  if  we  were  dealing  directly 
with  the  companies? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  Newman:  That  is  the  whole  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  in  the  act 
now,  he  asked  this  question.  The  government 
does  not  pay  these  commissions  but  the  gov- 
ernment directs  the  manufacturers  to  whom 
to  pay  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  has  the  govern- 
ment to  do  with  Ford  and  General  Motors, 
what  they  do- 
Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  know,  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  about  it.  What  right  have  you  to 
divert  public  funds  into  your  own  friends' 
groups?  This  Minister  says  to  me  that  he 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  How  naive  can 
a  man  get? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  The  member  is 
not  getting  very  far  ahead. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Ministers  will  not  get 
any  place  if  they  cannot  stand  and  back  up 
their  words. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  On  a  point  of 
order,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North  that,  with  respect  to  Ontario 
Hydro,   I  have  never  heard  of  anything   of 
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the  sort  he  has  been  mentioning  this  after- 
noon; never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  par  for  the  course,  the 
same  as  the  Minister  said. 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  ask  the  hon.  member  to  ac- 
cept that  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  had  better  get 
closer  to  the  shop  and  see  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  connection  with 
Ontario  Hydro.  I  am  positive  of  that,  and 
I  ask  the  member  to  accept  that  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  that  the  hon. 
member  check  with  Ford  and  Chrysler  and 
GM  to  see  how  your  commissions  are  dis- 
tributed because  they  are  on  your  direction, 
from  the  Ontario  Hydro  and  from— 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  completely  deny 
that  allegation. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  did,  too,  before. 
I  am  saying  these  gentlemen  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  will  the  hon.  member  accept  the  state- 
ment or  will  he  not?  Is  he  going  to  say  that 
everything  that  is  said  in  this  House  by  an- 
other member  is  wrong  because  he  has  some- 
thing in  his  mind? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  accept  the  statement  if 
he  can  qualify  the  thing  and  say  that  he  does 
not  personally  look  after  the  patronage,  and 
who  does. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions is  getting  into  the  act.  I  just  had  a 
young  chap  in  my  riding  graduate  from 
Guelph  reformatory  and  he  spent,  I  think  it 
was  10  to  12  hours  a  day.  When  he  left 
there  his  rate  was  six  cents  per  day.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  great  Guelph  reforma- 
tory. 

There  are  matters  of  concern  to  all  of  us 
here,  the  great  areas  of  injustice.  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  has  stated  that  there  is 
a  law  for  the  rich  and  a  law  for  the  poor. 
See  how  the  great  areas  of  business  are  run 
in  this  province.  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
three  cases  in  point  showing  how  the  great 
financial  concerns  are  run  with  justice  in  this 
province. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  fellow  going  into 
a  lawyer  at  noon  and  saying  to  the  lawyer, 
"I  have  stolen  $50,000  from  the  bank,"  and 


the  lawyer  says:  "That  is  interesting,  can 
you  get  another  $50,000r 

Then,  the  fellow  says,  "Oh,  yes,  I  think  I 
could",  and  he  says,  "Okay,  you  bring  back 
another  $50,000  tomorrow  noon."  So  the  next 
day  at  noon  the  teller  brings  another  $50,000 
and  the  lawyer  picks  up  the  phone,  phones 
the  president  of  the  bank  and  says:  "Say,  one 
of  your  tellers  has  stolen  $100,000.  Are  you 
willing  to  settle  for  $25,000  cash,  no  ques- 
tions asked?"  The  president  of  the  bank  says, 
"I  will  have  to  check  back  and  let  you  know." 
The  next  day  he  phones  back  and  says,  "Yes, 
we  can  make  a  deal."  And  so  the  lawyer  made 
himself  $25,000  at  noon,  and  everybody  was 
happy.    One  case. 

In  Brockville,  a  few  years  ago,  federal  gov- 
ernment bonds  to  the  value  of  $3  million 
were  stolen.  To  date,  the  $3  million  in  bonds 
has  been  recovered,  nobody  has  gone  to  jail 
and  everybody  is  happy.  We  talked  yester- 
day in  the  estimates  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart)  about  justice  in  this  province. 

Getting  back  to  this  Budget,  we  have  a 
document  approaching  $3  billion  that  we  are 
talking  about.  In  the  United  States  every 
Republican  candidate  for  governor  cam- 
paigned on  the  premise  that  he  would  give 
to  the  people  a  complete  outside  audit  of 
public  funds.  In  every  case,  the  candidates 
who  campaigned  on  that  basis  were  elected 
by  overwhelming  majorities. 

Here  we  have  in  this  great  province  of 
Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  firmly  entrenched 
government  which,  we  showed  yesterday  in 
the  Attorney  General's  estimates,  controlled 
the  Crown  attorney  at  local  level— they  ap- 
point him;  and  they  control  the  sheriff  at  local 
level— they  appoint  him;  they  control  the  bail- 
iff at  local  level— they  appoint  him.  They  are 
all  Tory  appointees.  Right  down  the  line 
we  have  a  built-in  machine  at  every  local 
level  in  117  municipalities,  a  Tory  machine 
built  in.  Now  we  have  a  $3  billion  fund  to 
look  at  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  items 
and  there  has  never  been,  to  this  date,  an 
outside  public  audit  of  how  this  money  is 
spent. 

With  all  regard  to  the  provincial  auditor,  if 
he  in  his  survey  of  the  books  finds  some  skul- 
duggery in  any  of  these  departments  I  cannot 
imagine  him  going  to  see  Bob  Nixon  and  say- 
ing: "Bob,  there  is  something  wrong  here," 
or  to  Elmer  Sopha,  or  Donald  MacDonald,  or 
Sargent— he  will  not  come  to  us  and  say 
that  there  is  skulduggery  going  on.  No,  he 
does  not  do  that.  He  goes  to  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  I  would  suspect,  and  says:  "Buddy, 
there  is  some  hanky-panky  going  on  here. 
Let  us  get  this  thing  cleaned  up  because  those 
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Grits  across  there  and  the  NDP  will  get  hold 
of  it  and  they  are  going  to  blow  the  roof  off." 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  public  disclosure  by  an  out- 
side public  audit. 

Getting  into  this  book  with  all  its  great 
statements,  I  would  like  to  suggest  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  House  leader  and 
to  the  government  that  the  main  purpose  of 
government  is  the  allocation  of  resources  for 
all  people.  In  this  document  we  have,  I 
would  submit  to  you,  allocation  of  moneys 
and  where  they  help  the  Tory  government 
in  the  main. 

On  page  2  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
says  this  Budget  is: 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  economic  back- 
ground and  economic  conditions  upon 
which  our  budgetary  policy  has  been  based. 

Then  he  says  further  on: 

Our  net  capital  debt  at  March  31,  1967, 
is  estimated  at  $1,429  million— 

This  represents  a  debt  picture  of  $204  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  province 
before  we  even  start  to  pay  the  great  bills  for 
education  and  welfare  across  the  board  in 
this  province. 

On  page  12  we  have  the  great  bill  for 
education,  $1,063  miUion.  Based  on  the 
average  per  capita  cost  in  the  United  States, 
running  at  about  $532  per  child,  we  are  run- 
ning about  $530  here,  which  is  a  saving  of 
$2.  The  Provincial  Treasurer  does  not  say 
in  this  amount  that  he  is  spending  on  educa- 
tion that  he  gets  a  portion  of  this  from  the 
federal  government.  He  said  that  he  was 
lending  $150  million  to  municipalities.  When 
a  municipality  builds  a  school,  if  the  cost  of 
the  school  is  $1  million,  by  debenturing  this 
over  20  years,  the  cost  doubles  to  $2  million. 
The  government  has  never  yet  come  up  with 
a  plan  to  advance  the  moneys  to  munici- 
palities to  pay  out  the  capital  cost  and  save 
eduction  costing  double  which  it  is  today. 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  How  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  give  us  a  chance  and  we 
will  do  it  properly. 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Is  that  a  statement  of 
Liberal  policy- 
Mr.   Sargent:   The   boy  soprano!    On  page 
19  is  an  example  of  how  they  have  submitted 
the  con  job  on  this  Budget.  He  said: 

A  highlight  of  our  plans  for  next  year 
is  the  extension  of  our  capital  grants  pro- 
gramme to  cover  wells,  drainage,  and  cer- 


tain types  of  buildings.  Over  the  next  12 
years  we  will  make  available  $129  million 
for  these  grants  to  farmers. 

Why  is  he  such  a  piker?  Why  does  he  not 
say  over  the  next  100  years?  He  multiplies 
everything  by  12,  so  he  is  spending  $10  mil- 
lion this  year,  but  he  does  not  say  that.  He 
says  that  he  is  going  to  spend  $129  million 
in  the  next  12  years.  These  are  a  few  of  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
it;  it  is  just  stupidity,  that  is  all.  On  page  20 
he  says,  in  talking  about  the  new  Department 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs: 

Our  sound  fiscal  and  development 
policies  will  continue  to  ensure  that  invest- 
ment is  attracted  to  this  province. 

How  ridiculous  can  you  get?  When  Dr.  Shul- 
man  goes  on  television  he  says  that  the  only 
safe  way  to  buy  is  in  New  York,  and  all  the 
money  is  being  diverted  to  the  New  York 
stock  exchange. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right;  a  lot  of 
it  is. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  That  just  goes  to 
show  how  much  Shulman  and  you  know 
about  the  whole  thing! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  would  like  to  hear— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Minster  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  has  never  written  a  book 
on  how  to  make  a  million  either. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  going  to  write  one 
on  how  to  lose  a  million! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  summation  of  this— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  sug- 
gest that  if  we  had  a  pipeline  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  to  tell  them  what  goes  on  in  this 
House,  you  fellows  would  not  be  there  five 
minutes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  are  some  pretty  in- 
telligent people  in  the  fourth  estate  and  the 
Minister  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Affairs 
should  agree  with  that,  and  so  everything 
that  this  man  says  will  be  wrong.  Like  Jack 
McArthur,  the  financial  man  of  the  Daily  Star. 
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He  goes  on  to  tell  the  real  story  on  Pruden- 
tial Finance  and  British  Mortgage,  Atlantic 
Acceptance,  Racan  Photocopy,  Windfall,  the 
take-over  of  Canadian  Oil,  and  many  other 
wild  episodes  in  Ontario's  recent  history. 
This  is  the  real  story  about  the  impetus  for 
investigation.  Remedial  measures  have  always 
come  from  a  handful  of  investment  and 
securities  comrriission  people  and  the  Toronto 
newspapers.  Without  them  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment would  have  presided  in  paralytic  in- 
activity over  an  era  of  financial  collapse  and 
standards  rarely  equalled  in  the  history  of 
North  America. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Whicher  (Bruce):  What  do  you 
say  about  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  cold  cruel  fact  is  that 
the  government  has  constantly  given  the  im- 
pression of  wanting  to  do  nothing,  not  even 
investigate  much  less  reform.  Meanwhile, 
the  people  of  Ontario  and  those  foolish 
enough  to  invest  without  great  care  and 
scepticism  in  the  securities  business  ad- 
ministered in  this  province  have  lost  literally 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  Discouraged  they 
have  turned  in  increasing  numbers  to  invest- 
ment in  American  stocks.  This  trend  is  already 
established  in  the  statistics. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Commercial  and 
Financial  Affairs  says  this  is  wrong.  The 
government  is  apparently  heartened  by  its 
ability  to  survive  one  scandal  after  another 
in  a  variety  of  areas.  It  seems  to  feel  it  knows 
what  it  is  doing,  which  is  as  little  as  possible, 
because  he  "gets  elected,  does  he  not?"  That 
indeed  is  a  depressing  thing.  If  the  people  of 
Ontario  will  not  kick  out  the  government  for 
setting  them  all  up  as  suckers,  what  reason  do 
they  require? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Are 
you  calling  the  people  of  Ontario  "suckers"? 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  he  is. 

It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Queen's  Park  problem  was  ignorance  of  the 
matter,  but  the  government  concedes  that 
it  knew  of  the  troubles  of  British  Mortgage 
before  the  public  knew.  It  knew  of  the 
troubles  of  Prudential  Finance  before  the 
public  knew.  It  did  little  or  nothing,  it 
hoped  these  companies  would  pull  out  of  their 
troubles.  It  was  wrong,  not  just  a  little  wrong. 
Unbelievably,  spectacularly,  almost  certainly 
because  it  did  not  investigate  quickly  enough 
and  fairly  enough.  Meanwhile,  these  com- 
panies continue  in  business  and  presumably 
the  likely  losses  continue  to  rise. 

So  we  say,  how  do  you  feel,  sucker?  You 
hold  a  note  from  Prudential,  have  loaned  it 


money.  The  government  knew  there  was 
trouble  but  it  would  not  tell  you.  Now  you 
can  worry  about  how  much  you  will  get 
back,  for  all  but  the  fall  guy  had  shares  in 
British  Mortgage  at  $30  and  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  $2.50.  A  shock,  was  it  not? 
Of  course  the  government  was  right  hoping 
everything  would  turn  out  all  right.  It  was 
a  trifle  over-optimistic.  British  Mortgage 
could  have  been  more  than  $10  million  in  the 
red  when  the  roof  fell  in. 

Okay,  maybe  the  province  could  not  have 
prevented  it,  but  it  could  have  tried  a  lot 
harder.  That  is  the  problem,  it  does  not  try, 
it  just  does  not  want— I  am  still  quoting  from 
this  authority,  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions about  why  it  never  wants  to  try. 

I  will  get  to  the  last  paragraph  just  to  save 
time.    It  says: 

The  creaking  old  government  sufiFers 
from  the  conviction  that  it  must  always 
appear  to  be  running  an  outwardly  calm, 
tight  ship,  well  managed.  This  causes  it 
to  shufile  out  of  sight  all  the  nasty  prob- 
lems calling  for  rough  measures.  Of  course 
it  cannot  take  timely  action  since  action 
acknowledges  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Unfortunately,  the  investment  chaos  it 
has  been  trying  to  keep  quiet  keeps  boiling 
in  view  every  few  months.  Each  time  the 
government  sets  up  a  Royal  commission  or 
just  wags  its  head  seriously  and  hopes  the 
trouble  will  disappear.  Queen's  Park  has 
been  pressured  into  adopting  some  good 
new  laws  in  this  field  which  it  may  even  get 
around  to  putting  it  into  force.  It  has 
now. 

As  you  might  expect,  there  is  a  big  fat 
loophole.  In  spite  of  all  recommendations  to 
the  contrary,  the  staflF  pohcing  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  is  to  be  left  directly 
under  a  Cabinet  Minister.  That  will  just 
make  sure  that  the  government  can,  if  it 
wishes,  prevent  investigation  and  enforce- 
ment from  getting  out  of  hand  and  embar- 
rassing the  wrong  people  that  have  done 
a  superb  job  of  that  all  along. 

This  is  from  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  fourth  estate  who  resigned  from  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
350,000  copies  daily. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  That  is  more 
than  the  Sarnia  Observer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  leader  has 
brought  the  very  important  subject  of  taking 
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the  education  costs  off  real  estate.  This  is 
far  reaching  and  itself  a  vehicle  that  will 
carry  us  into  power  in  this  forthcoming 
election.  Many  people  have  questioned  the 
abihty  of  this  party  to  pay  for  these  great 
costs.    Where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  You  tell  us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  you  have  been  in  muni- 
cipal life.  One  of  the  people  like  the  "boy 
soprano"  are  Johnny-come-latelys  who  are 
farmer  boys  who  are  there  on  lack  of  ability 
or  something,  I  do  not  know  what  it  amounts 
to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Who  told  the  member 
farmer  boys  lacked  ability? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  being  as  kindly  to  him 
as  I  can,  but  in  life  you  find  out  that  a  thing 
is  either  right  or  it  is  wrong.  The  fact  that 
you  levy  education  costs,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Beaches  stated  today,  you  levy 
these  iniquitous  and  unequal  taxes  on  real 
estate,  on  people  on  fixed  incomes,  where 
there  is  no  real  reason,  there  is  no  relation 
to  the  cost  of  education  on  real  estate  tax. 
We  all  know  that,  this  is  wrong.  But  the 
government  does  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton  East):  How 
would  you  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McKeough:  Tell  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  that  in  this 
area  we  have  been  operating  since  1906,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs, one  of  the  soundest  men  in  municipal 
politics,  knows  what  we  should  do,  but  he 
cannot  get  the  top  brass  to  move.  He  has 
been  mayor  of  Timmins  and  has  been  through 
the  whole  bit.  He  knows  the  whole  thing 
is  rotten  but  he  will  not  move  because  they 
will  not  let  him.  We  have  been  using  the 
same  old  formula,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1906 
and  we  have  not  changed. 

Here  we  are,  trying  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon  and  we  cannot  even  solve  this  one 
thing  of  changing  our  tax  structure. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Put  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  on  the  moon. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  not  move. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from?  I— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  question.  Now 
what  is  the  answer? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  suggest  therefore  a 
good  area  for  consideration,  a  need  for  a 
tax  of  20  per  cent  on  the  unearned  increment 
in  land  value  other  than  agriculture.  For- 
tunes have  been  made,  are  being  made  every 
day  in  this  great  golden  horseshoe  on  this 
area  alone. 

We  have  a  case  in  point  where  four  men 
recently  got  a  tract  of  land  in  north  Toronto, 
they  deposited  not  one  cent  of  their  money, 
they  just  signed  for  it.  Eighteen  months 
later,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  each  split  $3  million 
four  ways,  $750,000  each.  This  is  the  type 
of  fortune  that  is  being  made  by  this  lack 
of  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
In  Europe  and  the  city  of  London,  they  have 
laws  against  this  type  of  speculation.  They 
protect  the  people. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Real  prosperity  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  getting  back  to  the  theme, 
the  purpose  of  government  is  the  alloca- 
tion of  our  resources  and  the  only  true  wealth 
we  have  in  our  economy  is  land.  It  is  the 
only  true  worth  and  we  are  letting  this  thing 
go  up  because  of  manipulators  and  specu- 
lators and  the  government  stands  by  and  does 
nothing  about  it.  There  is  a  great  area  for 
revenue,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  tax,  and  there 
is  a  great  area  for  revenue  if  you  had  read 
the  Carter  commission  report.  Capital  gain 
is  a  great  field  for  revenue  to  take  the  load 
off  the  homeowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  there  is  a 
great  need  for  consideration.  What  we  need 
in  this  province  today  is  a  war  budget  against 
poverty  and  middle  and  low  incomes.  The 
difference  between  rich  and  poor,  sir,  in 
this  province,  is  becoming  more  distinct  every 
day  and  the  gap  is  widening  because  of  the 
Robarts  government.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
breeding  communism  in  this  government 
because  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  wealthy 
Forest  Hill  areas  and  right  next  door  we 
have  a  slum  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  borough  of  York. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  talking  about  slums  right 
next  to  affluence.  And  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  we  had  to  think  about  our  econ- 
omy, about  our  way  of  life,  it  is  now,  because 
of  the  people  who  cannot  get  housing,  who 
go  into  these  slums.  The  bomb  is  going  to  go 
off  one  day,  because  they  can  see  next  door 
all  this  affluence.  The  farmer  can  get  by, 
he  can  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  can 
get  by,  he  has  the  basic  funds  to  live  by. 
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but  the  people  in  these  slums  have  not.  This 
government  has  neglected  this  great  area  for 
need  and  I  say  the  difference  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  is  becoming  very  distinct 
and  this  gap  is  widening.  Great  fortunes,  I 
have  said,  have  been  made  by  parasitic  land- 
owners living  on  the  unearned  increment  in 
land  values. 

Now,  who  created  these  land  values?  Was 
it  the  landowner?  Was  it  his  energy,  his 
brain?  It  is  rather  the  fact  that  the  average 
citizen  you  and  I  are  supposed  to  represent 
goes  through  life  not  knowing  what  exactly 
is  going  on,  what  happens  even  in  this  House. 
What  the  government  is  doing  in  their  area 
is  to  help  big  business.  What  it  is  saying  in 
effect  is,  "To  blazes  with  the  rest  of  the 
people."  By  a  tax  of  this  kind,  we  can  raise 
money  to  pay  for  a  new  road,  a  wide  road, 
so  that  all  citizens  of  this  province  can  form  in 
a  march  on  equal  rights. 

We  do  not  have  them.  Take  the  unfair 
taxes  off  the  homeowner  and  put  the  charges 
for  education  where  they  belong,  in  the  area 
of  big  business,  by  a  capital  gains  tax. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  association 
have  admitted  that  education  is  their 
responsibility.  But  just  as  important,  is  the 
absolute  control  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
over  all  our  lives. 

We  are  not  to  have  a  100  per  cent  educa- 
tion tax  taken  off  real  estate,  because  the 
Prime  Minister  says  so;  we  are  not  to  have 
sufficient  doctors  to  go  around,  because  the 
Prime  Minister  says  so;  we  are  not  to  have 
equal  spending  of  $3.50  per  head  for  trans- 
portation in  the  outlying  parts  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  same  as  Toronto  received  in  the 
GO-GO  deal. 

What  gives  him  the  right,  or  you  the  right, 
to  spend  public  funds  for  one  area  and  not 
the  rest  of  the  province?  What  does  this  gov- 
ernment think  it  is?  This  is  public  money 
and  the  government  cannot  use  it  to  help  its 
own  interests. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  big  city  government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  condemned  to  the  fact 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  cannot  get 
hospital  beds  because  the  Prime  Minister 
says  so.  We  cannot  get  a  government  sub- 
sidized meat  packing  plant  for  this  province, 
like  other  provinces,  because  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter says  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  not  to  give  farmers 
equal  rights  with  the  banker  friends  of  the 


Prime  Minister,  because  the  Prime  Minister 
says  so.  The  bankers  have  special  treatment 
but  not  the  farmers. 

We  have  not  had  a  new  change  in  the  tax 
structure  since  1906,  because  the  Prime  Min- 
ister says  so.  You  must  not  have  a  tax  on 
undeveloped  land  because  the  Prime  Minister 
says  so.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  not  ask 
about  a  lawyer  friend  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Ab.  Sheppard  of  London,  who  received  a 
fee  of  $155,000  because  the  Prime  Minister 
says  so. 

You  must  not  ask  those  questions.  But  this 
is  public  money,  he  can  do  it.  You  must  not 
ask  questions  in  this  House  that  will  embar- 
rass the  government,  because  the  Prime  Min- 
ister says   so. 

We  must  not  tax  the  insurance  companies 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  companies,  be- 
cause the  Prime  Minister  says  so.  We  must 
not  put  through  our  insurance  coverage  other 
than  through  private  carriers,  we  cannot 
handle  it  like  workmen's  compensation,  we 
have  to  give  it  to  the  insurance  companies  to 
make  the  first  big  buck  on  it.  We  must  give 
liquor  favours  to  tlie  friends  of  the  Prime 
Minister  because  he  says  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  prevent 
people  from  owning  their  own  homes.  One 
cannot  buy  a  home  today  because  the  Prime 
Minister  says  so.  He  is  doing  nothing  to  solve 
the  problem.  This  story  in  the  paper  of  build- 
ing 1,000  homes  or  2,000  homes,  that  is  like 
a  flea  bite  on  an  elephant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  really  to  have  all  the 
ways  of  reform,  financial  and  social,  blocked 
by  a  notice  board  that  says:  "No  Thorough- 
fare by  Order  of  John  Robarts"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  know  that  lawyers  get  paid  $500  a  day  if 
the  press  does  not  print  it?  Or  that  the 
friend  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  London,  a 
lawyer,  can  receive  $155,000,  how  are  they 
to  know  if  the  press  does  not  print  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  How  are  the  people 

in  Owen  Sound  to  know- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  how  do  you  justify  that 

$155,000? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  type  of 
tyranny  and  arrogance,  that  men  have  fought 
and  lost  their  lives  for  and  this  government 
thinks  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  From  the  London  hunt  club. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  We  do  not  need  two  debates 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  member 
for  Grey  North  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  essence,  a 
farmer  in  my  riding  works  365  days  a  year 
to  make  an  income  of  $3,000,  if  he  is  lucky. 
But  the  lawyer  friends  of  the  government 
can  work  six  days  and  make  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

An  hon.  member:  Plus  expenses. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  factory  worker  in  Owen 
Sound  works  365  days  a  year  to  make  a 
gross  of  $4,000  but  his  take-home  pay  is 
much  less.  But  a  lawyer  doing  business  with 
the  government  can  make  that  in  eight  days. 

Mr.    Whicher:    Plus    expenses. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Plus  expenses.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think,  in  the  last  25  years,  that  we  have 
gotten  off  the  track,  that  we  have  forgotten 
that  people  are  important.  The  average 
person  will  not  go  for  this  nonsense  and  you 
know  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  before,  if  we  had  a 
pipeline,  like  the  government,  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  to  show  what  is  going  on— that 
lawyers  make  $500  a  day,  that  the  friend  of 
the  Prime  Minister  in  London  can  make  a 
$155,000  fee— people  would  turn  this  govern- 
ment out  overnight. 

The  only  answer  I  can  see  is  that  to  have 
an  informed  public,  we  must  change  our  line 
of  communication. 

So,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
we  had  $1  million  per  session  or  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  spent  in  mailing  a  copy  of  Han- 
sard to  every  home  in  this  province,  then  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  or  the  House 
leader,  would  not  sit  back  when  we  question 
him  and  embarrass  him  and  say,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  never  said  that! 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  what  the  Prime  Min- 
ister said  to  me  a  number  of  times,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  Yes,  sir,  he 
said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  maybe 
Joe  Citizen  in  the  cities  and  towns  across  the 
province  of  Ontario  will  start  to  think  a  bit. 
Maybe  this  smiling,  honest  John  is  a  bit  of  a 
rake.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  this.  He  looked 
after  his  old  buddy,  Alex  Graydon,  in  getting 
him  a  booze  licence  in  the  Talisman;  he  put 
a  $3  million  road  there. 

When  you  think  of  it,  Joe  Citizen  is  going 
to  say  that,  after  this  Windfall  mess,  British 


Mortgage  and  Prudential,  after  all  of  these 
things  happen  when  thousands  of  people  lost 
millions  of  dollars,  that  not  one  person  in  all 
the  government  list  of  employees  who  were 
responsible  for  not  revoking  the  charters  of 
these  firms  by  law— because  the  government 
broke  the  law  by  not  revoking  the  charters— 
not  one  person  was  criticized  and  not  one 
person  lost  his  job,  and  the  government  broke 
every  law  in  the  book  by  allowing  these  things 
to  go  on. 

So  Joe  Citizen  is  going  to  wonder  about 
how  Mr.  Robarts'  former  partner,  as  head  of 
Prudential,  made  a  killing.  This  Joe  Citizen 
is  going  to  think  about  the  fact  that  London 
Life  Insurance  Company  did  not  suffer  too 
much  through  the  private  carriers  handling 
the  insurance  deal- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  former  law  partner  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  in  Prudential— he  was 
the  secretary  of  Prudential. 

An  hon.  member:  What  did  you  say  about 
him? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  guess  he  is  a  pretty  smart 
cookie  to  make  all  that  dough— I  do  not  know. 

An  hon.   member:    He  has   smart  friends. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  connections! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  a  question  of 
motives. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  can  give  you  lots  of  motives, 
I  can  tell  you!  The  people  are  going  to  start 
wondering  why  their  Prime  Minister  can  look 
after  the  bankers'  friends  and  not  look  after 
the  farmers.  He  made  a  credit  of  $3  million 
available  to  the  bankers,  but  not  to  the  far- 
mers! 

When  you  think  that  only  one  person  in 
ten  in  this  province  of  Ontario  can  build  a 
home,  and  when  you  think  that  the  taxes 
have  doubled  in  the  past  five  years,  then  this 
Joe  Citizen  is  going  to  start  thinking,  as  a  lot 
of  us  are,  that  things  are  in  a  terrible  mess. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  friends  like  John  Robarts,  who  needs 
enemies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  will  eat  those 
words  some  day|     , 
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Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  not  worry  about  it  too 
much. 

I  wish  I  was  as  cocksure  about  just  one 
thing  as  he  is  about  everything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  there  is  a  need, 
in  this  Budget  Debate,  to  think  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  interdependency  of  rural 
and  city,  that  no  man  in  this  province  will 
suffer  because  of  geography  insofar  as  educa- 
tion or  jobs  are  concerned.  We  must  have  a 
diversification  of  our  resources  and  this  gov- 
ernment is  loading  it  on  in  areas  that  are  of 
benefit  to  them. 

Thank  you. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Olde  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  briefly  in  this 
Budget  Debate,  I  want  to  bring  to  this 
House  some  important  matters. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  in  Middlesex 
South  are  members  of  the  Ontario  Alliance 
of  Christian  schools.  Recently  they  submitted 
a  brief  to  the  provincial  committee  on  aims 
and  objectives  of  education  in  the  schools  of 
Ontario. 

This  organization  was  founded  in  1957. 
One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  alliance  is 
to  secure,  where  possible  and  when  necessary, 
provincial  legislation  establishing  or  recogniz- 
ing for  parents,  the  right  and  freedom  to 
establish  free  parent-controlled  Christian 
schools. 

According  to  their  brief,  the  alliance  has 
grown  rapidly.  In  1962  there  were  31  schools, 
employing  134  teachers,  with  a  pupil  enrol- 
ment of  4,277.  By  1965,  these  figures  had 
become  42  schools,  221  teachers  and  pupil 
enrolment  of  6,606. 

They  point  out  that  the  average  educa- 
tional cost  per  pupil,  per  year,  is  around  $300. 
Thus  their  private  school  system  costs  them 
some  $2  million  to  operate  on  a  yearly  basis. 
Now,  in  addition  to  this  $2  million,  which 
must  be  raised  by  parents  whose  children 
attend  these  Christian  schools,  the  home- 
owners are  assisting  in  taxes  which  go  to  sup- 
port the  public  school  system. 

Therefore,  they  must  fall  within  the  area 
of  double  taxation  to  educate  their  children. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  of  these  ratepayers,  faced  with  this 
double  school  taxation,  are  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen in  the  area  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  last 
March,  the  province  of  Alberta  amended  its 


legislation  to  recognize  the  rights  of  private 
schools.  This  legislation  is  to  be  worked  out 
by  the  Cabinet.  It  is  my  feeling  that  similar 
action  could  possibly  be  incorporated  here  in 
Ontario. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  will  look  into  this  and 
make  some  recommendations  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  last  session  during  the 
Budget  Debate,  I  discussed,  at  some  length, 
whether  or  not  chiropractors  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Ontario  medical  health  insur- 
ance plan.  Personally,  at  that  time  I  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

Today,  I  am  more  firmly  convinced  that 
chiropractors  should  be  included.  I  am  not, 
at  this  time,  again  going  to  make  a  long 
speech  on  this  point,  but  I  would  urge  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  to 
once  again  review  his  position  and  I  strongly 
recommend  to  him  that  chiropractors  come 
under  the  OMSIP  programme. 

I  want  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  agri- 
culture for  a  few  minutes,  and  particularly 
to  the  government's  announcement  on  its 
capital  grants  programme.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  in  his 
estimate  for  the  fiscal  year,  advised  that  some 
$10  million  will  be  used  for  this  new  capital 
grants  plan. 

Let  me  say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  are  very  pleased  with 
this  plan  and  also  with  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food.  I  am  sure  that  many  far- 
mers in  Middlesex  South  will  take  advantage 
of  this  aid  to  agriculture. 

Also,  the  Ontario  Progressive  Conservative 
government  is  providing  this  new  capital 
grants  programme,  which  means  an  expendi- 
ture of  $129  million  over  the  next  12  years. 
As  the  Minister  has  pointed  out,  with  the 
introduction  of  this  programme,  there  will 
now  be  available  to  all  farmers  in  this  prov- 
ince a  total  of  $2,500  in  capital  grants.  The 
farmers  of  Ontario  appreciate  this  pro- 
gramme, as  well  as  needing  it  very  much. 

This  is  typical  of  the  constructive  approach 
this  government  has  taken  in  dealing  with  the 
farm  communities  across  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  conspicuously  dif- 
ferent than  the  empty  policy  that  the  Liberal 
Party  enunciated  in  Ontario. 

I  was  interested  to  note,  when  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  not  one  pro- 
gramme for  the  farmers  of  Ontario  was  read 
out  in  his  speech. 
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When  the  occasion  does  arise  that  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario  is  placed  on  the  spot 
as  to  what  their  agricultural  policies  are,  they 
time  and  time  again  revert  back  to  the  1956 
Royal  commission  on  Canada's  economic 
aflFairs  and  use  that  document,  by  Walter 
Gordon,  as  to  their  plans  for  agriculture  poli- 
cies in  this  province,  and  in  this  country. 

What  the  Liberals  say  is  that  the  farmers 
want  a  handout.  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  this 
province  looking  for  a  handout— but  only  a 
chance  to  operate  his  farm  in  an  efficient 
and  profitable  manner. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Hear,  hear,  that  will  do  the  trick  in 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  Olde:  The  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  does  not  suggest  that  farmers  leave  the 
land  and  go  to  the  cities,  such  as  is  implied 
by  the  prophet  of  liberalism,  Mr.  Gordon. 
So  I  give  some  advice  to  my  friend,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  that  the  sooner  he  puts  in 
moth  balls  Mr.  Gordon's  agricultural  philoso- 
phy, the  better  he  and  his  own  party  will  be, 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  conservation.  Conservation  is  very 
dear  to  my  heart  and  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  one  of  the  members  on  the  select 
committee  on  conservation  authorities,  which 
I  enjoyed  very  much  and  found  most  inter- 
esting. The  report  of  this  committee  is  about 
to  be  tabled  in  the  House  and  it  is  my  wish 
that  it  be  given  serious  consideration  and 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  put 
into  practice. 

Awareness  of  our  dependence  on  natural 
resources  and  the  wise  use  and  preservation 
of  soil,  water,  woods  and  wildlife,  is  a  part 
of  being  a  good  citizen.  Our  natural  re- 
sources just  did  not  happen  to  be  here  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
Flood  and  erosion  control  are  all  important  to 
our  very  existence  and  recreation,  the  most 
necessary  part  of  conservation  in  the  world 
today.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  should 
be  expanded. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  fact  that  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  should  be 
a  part  of  our  school  curriculum  as  this  is  the 
very  foundation  of  our  existence. 

While  visiting  the  conservation  authorities 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  with  the 
committee,  I  was  impressed  with  the  dedica- 
tion and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
servation authority  people  over  those  projects 
going  on  in  their  conservation  areas.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  local  interest  as  well  and 


it  is  up  to  us  to  give  them  all  the  support 
we  possibly  can,  both  financial  and  technical, 
in  order  to  make  this  a  country  in  which  one 
is  proud  to  live. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  lower  Thames  conservation  authority 
have  announced  the  construction  of  the 
Sharon  Creek  dam  and  reservoir  will  proceed 
immediately.  This  picturesque  site  is  located 
between  concessions  one  and  two  of  Dela- 
ware township,  one  mile  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Delaware. 

Control  of  flood  waters  in  this  reservoir 
of  approximately  75  acres,  will  assist  in  the 
alleviation  of  flood  damage  to  downstream 
areas  of  the  Thames  River.  As  well,  it  will 
aid  in  maintenance  of  the  ground  water-table 
in  surrounding  areas  and  enhance  the  Thames 
River  by  promoting  more  regular  flow  at  all 
seasons. 

It  is  my  fondest  hope  that  a  recreational 
area  may  be  developed  near  this  valley  at 
some  future  date  as  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  wooded  countryside  lends  itself  ideally 
to  this  concept. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  an  afternoon  like  this,  I  can  only  take  off 
my  hat,  if  I  had  a  hat,  to  you  for  your 
patience  and  your  forbearance.  I  would  also 
wonder  whether  the  donnybrook  we  had 
earlier  this  afternoon  does  represent,  by  and 
large,  the  point  of  view  of  the  party  of  the 
member  speaking?  This  perhaps  is  a  matter 
for  information  for  the  future,  and  the  leader 
might  enlighten  us  in  this  regard. 

I  also  am  very  interested  to  notice  that 
I  am  following  this  afternoon  my  good  friend 
from  Middlesex  South  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  significance  in  the 
names.  We  have  always  bantered  with  each 
other  about  this  Olde  and  Young  business, 
but  here  we  have  the  Olde  and  the  Young. 
Now  we  both  have  grey  hair,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant perhaps,  that  the  Olde  is  on  the  Tory 
benches  and  the  Young  is  on  the  New  Demo- 
cratic benches.  This  perhaps  augurs  well  for 
events  that  are  coming  before  too  many 
months  have  passed.  We  will  look  for  the 
change  that  will  take  place  as  the  old  is 
discarded  and  the  younger  point  of  view  is 
adopted  by  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  say 
that  with  all  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Middlesex  South. 

I  am  also  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
hear  the  number  of  members  from  the  gov- 
ernment benches,  most  of  them  back-bench- 
ers, who  are  making  very  progressive  noises 
these  days.  They  are  talking  to  us  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  they  are  giving  forth 
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with  policy  statements  which  are  extremely 
interesting  and  fascinating. 

This  afternoon  we  had  the  member  for 
Beaches  (Mr.  Harris)  telling  us,  if  I  have  his 
words  correctly,  that  he  is  repeating  his 
speech  of  last  March  in,  almost,  detail.  The 
reason  is  that  this  government  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  implement  what  he  talked  about 
last  March. 

If  this  speaker  and  other  members  who 
have  been  speaking  in  this  vein  over  the  past 
few  months  would  level  with  their  ridings,  he 
would  say,  and  they  would  say,  that  the 
reason  we  have  to  make  these  speeches  over 
and  over  again  is  that  the  government  we 
are  asking  you  to  vote  for  just  will  not  do 
these  things.  Then,  if  they  are  levelling 
again,  they  would  say  the  only  way  to  get 
action  is  to  vote  against  the  government  which 
refuses  action  and  vote  for  the  New  Demo- 
crats who  will  produce  it. 

This  is  just  common  sense.  This  is  logic 
and  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House  would 
agree  in  other  circumstances,  except  in  poli- 
tics, that  this  makes  sense.  Since  we  are 
political  animals  here,  and  since  much  of  this 
is  being  geared  to  votes  this  spring,  I  suppose 
it  is  inevitable. 

Another  thing  we  were  very  interested  in 
this  afternoon,  I  just  wondered  whether  my 
friend  from  Middlesex  South  was  in  fact 
enunciating  government  policy— new  govern- 
ment policy— is  the  field  of  education.  Or  is 
this  just  something  to  tantalize  certain  blocks 
of  voters  in  his  riding,  to  be  pulled  back  as 
soon  as  those  votes  are  delivered? 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  House  should 
have  an  explanation  as  to  whether  he  was 
talking  government  policy  this  afternoon, 
because  a  great  many  people  in  this  province 
would  be  very,  very  interested  to  know  that 
there  is  a  change  coming  in  the  field  of 
education  and  educational  grants.  This  we 
should  be  told  about  before  we  ask  the 
people  of  this  province  to  vote. 

In  turning  to  the  Budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  very  disappointed,  as  were  many  others 
in  this  House,  including  some  on  the  back 
benches  of  the  government,  that  more  stress 
was  not  placed  upon  the  whole  field  of  hous- 
ing. Yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  we  had  an 
announcement  from  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  MacNaughton)  in  respect  to  hous- 
ing programmes  that  are  underway.  But  the 
interesting  thing  to  me  was  that  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  still  sitting  on  the  council 
of  the  municipality  of  North  York,  we  initi- 
ated a  programme  there  to  get  publicly- 
owned    land    into    the    housing    construction 


field.  We  met  with  committees  month  after 
month,  trying  to  get  a  public  housing  pro- 
gramme initiated  and  underway.  We  were 
not  too  successful  and  York  University  took 
part  of  that  land.  Some  was  left,  and  still 
while  I  was  on  the  North  York  planning 
board  we  worked  over  a  programme  and  over 
the  last  few  months  it  has  been  finalized. 
That  programme  was  announced  last  year 
as  one  of  the  great  programmes  of  this  gov- 
ernment. I  was  startled  the  other  day  to  find 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  blandly  announcing 
the  development  at  Jane  and  Finch  once  more 
as  part  and  parcel  of  a  new  programme  that 
was  being  put  forward. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  this  govern- 
ment does  time  after  time.  The  housing  pro- 
gramme as  we  ought  to  have  it  in  Ontario 
has  not  yet  been  tackled  in  any  realistic 
fashion. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  a  great 
deal  in  connection  with  the  housing  that  is 
now  projected  is  that  accompanying  it  are 
certain  attacks  that  are  being  made  by  certain 
vested  interests.  Those  of  you  who  have 
been  on  municipal  councils  know,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  served  on  larger  coun- 
cils, that  for  years  we  have  been  working  hard 
to  get  standards  raised,  subdivision  standards 
within  our  municipalities.  Gradually  over  the 
years  we  have  been  able  to  get  those  stand- 
ards up,  sort  of  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  a  new  clause  here  and  a  new 
clause  there,  until  over  the  years  many  muni- 
cipalities have  achieved  fair  standards  of 
municipal  development.  These  are  not  yet 
perfect,  many  things  need  yet  to  be  done. 
But  some  of  the  leading  municipalities  do 
have  fairly  high  standards. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  housing  and 
a  desperate  need  for  housing  very,  very 
quickly.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  G.  Kinnon,  3330  Weston 
Road,  and  part  of  the  letter  says  this: 

My  prime  reason  for  writing  this  letter 
concerns  the  scandalous  housing  situation. 
In  a  country  like  Canada  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  we  are  so  poorly  housed.  The 
situation  we  find  ourselves  in  is  one  mainly 
due  to  incompetence  at  the  federal  level. 

And  I  stress  that. 

The  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa  has 
proven  that  it  has  little  consideration  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Canadians.  I  believe 
that  recent  developments  will  bear  me  out. 
The  housing  crisis  strikes  most  cruelly  those 
who  need  decent  lodging  the  most,  namely 
those  attempting  to  raise  families  in  the 
$5,000  a  year  and  under  bracket.    It  was 
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not  long  ago  when  $5,000  a  year  was  con- 
sidered a  living  wage,  but  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  this  is  no  longer  true. 

My  point,  and  the  object  of  this  letter, 
is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  public 
opinion  and  I  might  add  public  wrath  at 
the  forces  which  have  placed  two-thirds  of 
our  population  out  of  the  housing  market. 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  exaggerating 
when  I  make  this  statement.  I  believe 
that  within  a  year  the  housing  crisis  could 
turn  to  disaster  for  many,  many  Canadians. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  an 
ironic  way  to  celebrate  Centennial  year  in 
Canada.  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  many  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  people  must  across 
this  huge  country,  that  the  methods  of 
housing  and  real  estate  must  change  to 
meet  changing  needs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  things  that 
should  be  emphasized  in  passing.  One  is 
that  the  present  crisis  is  primarily  due  to  the 
tight  money  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa.  And  I  think  all  the  noise 
that  our  Liberal  friends  here  in  this  House 
make  against  this  government,  they  have  to 
go  back  and  realize  that  fact  even  though 
this  government  is  very,  very  culpable  in  this 
respect. 

Another  matter  is  the  desperation  that  is 
expressed  here  and  that  desperation  we  all 
know  about.  That  desperation  today  is  being 
made  the  occasion  for  some  of  our  people  to 
attack  the  standards  that  have  been  painfully 
built  up  over  the  years  in  respect  to  sub- 
divisions and  in  respect  to  building. 

On  February  14,  the  hon.  member  for 
Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton)  indicated  that  he 
felt  housing  lots  ought  to  be  smaller  in  order 
to  get  houses  built.  And  in  the  Telegram 
of  March  14  we  have  this: 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Ontario 
association  of  real  estate  boards  yesterday 
called  for  certain  things.  E.  A.  Mitchell  of 
Brampton  said  that  by  doing  these  things 
we  could  speed  up  the  building  of  housing: 
Using  smaller  lots,  as  narrow  as  30  feet, 
and  eliminating  some  luxuries  such  as 
underground  wiring,  paved  roads,  curbs  and 
storm  sewers.  He  told  the  association's 
annual  conference  that  prefabrication  of 
houses  also  would  go  a  long  way  to  easing 
the  shortage,  with  aluminum  or  plastic 
replacing  wood  and  brick,  as  major  build- 
ing materials. 

Now  as  far  as  experimentation  in  these  new 
building  materials,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
doing  it.  Prefabrication  is  something  that 
other  nations  are  doing  very  successfully  and 


we  ought  to  be  working  at  it.  But  we  should 
at  all  costs  hold  the  line  at  the  standards 
which  we  have  established  through  long  hard 
struggles  over  the  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  our  people  back  on 
gravel  roads  in  our  cities  without  curbs,  with- 
out storm  sewers,  the  old  flooding  problems, 
then  we  ought  to  take  a  long,  careful  second 
look  in  this  direction,  because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  going  to  get  us  housing  any  faster. 
But  the  occasion  is  being  used  today  by  un- 
scrupulous people  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  getting  standards  down,  to  attack  those 
standards.  Because  if  they  can  lower  those 
standards  it  simply  means  they  can  make 
more  money  out  of  the  crisis. 

Then  the  people  who  move  into  the  sub- 
divisions will  be  left  with  the  burden  of  later 
installing  the  storm  sewers,  the  pavement  and 
all  the  services  that  ought  to  be  put  there  by 
the  subdivider  himself. 

There  is  another  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  want  to  raise  and  that  is  an  attack  from  a 
different  direction.  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
standards  which  the  working  man  has  pain- 
fully built  up  over  the  years.  In  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  March  15,  we  have  a  headline: 

Influx  Of  Unskilled  Workers  Urged 
By  Italian  Contractor 

Ottawa,  C.P.:  A  selective  immigration 
policy  that  would  keep  out  professional 
construction  men  from  Italy  was  advocated 
Tuesday  by  Toronto  contractor  Nick 
Di  Lorenzo. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  special 
Senate-Commons  committee  on  immigra- 
tion, he  described  Italian  professionals— 

by  which  I  presume  he  means  skilled  people 
—excepting  those  outside  the  construction 
industry,  as  tile-counters  and  street-walkers 
who  spent  their  time  discussing  communism 
and  stirring  up  the  workers. 

I  wonder  how  the  skilled  Italian  workers  in 
our  communities  like  that  kind  of  description. 
Mr.  Di  Lorenzo,  an  immigrant  himself, 
said  the  best  newcomers— 

and  this  takes  us  right  back  to  the  last 
century— 

—the  best  newcomers  are  from  the  farms 

of   southern   Italy,   where   manual   skill   is 

inbred  and  an  18-hour  day  is  necessary  to 

make  a  living. 

These    immigrants    have    an   elementary 

education  "if  they're  lucky"  and  perhaps  a 

general  trades  training  course. 

The  Di  Lorenzo  Construction  Co.   gave 

its   employees  three  years   of  training,  he 
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said  and  this  provided  them  with  a  base 
for  any  Canadian  construction  trade. 

His  fimi  employs  up  to  1,400  men  at 
peak  summer  periods,  about  80  per  cent 
of  them  Itahan  immigrants. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  this  after- 
noon standing  in  my  place  here  and  denounc- 
ing this  kind  of  attitude  in  Ontario  in  1967. 
When  Mr.  Di  Lorenzo  talks  about  the  skilled 
Italian  workers  spending  their  time  talking 
about  communism,  I  presume  he  means  that 
they  are  talking  about  the  formation 
of  trade  unions  and  organizing  to  get 
decent  wages  and  decent  working  conditions 
in  his  industry.  And  when  he  says  "stirring 
up  the  workers"  he  means  exactly  the  same 
thing  because  so  far  evidently  he  has  been 
successful  in  keeping  unions  out  and  so  what 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  bring  in  large  groups  of 
immigrants  who  cannot  speak  the  language 
and  who  know  nothing  about  trade  unions 
and  who  are  used  to  working  18  hours  a  day 
—and  then  exploit  them  for  as  long  as  he 
may  find  it  profitable. 

Then,  perhaps,  doing  as  they  are  doing 
today  ever)^where— beginning  to  form  their 
unions,  to  understand  the  language  and  to 
know  what  the  Canadian  way  of  life  can  be, 
then  he  no  longer  has  use  for  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Italian  people  I  know— 
and  I  know  a  lot  of  them— are  industrious 
people.  That  is  true,  but  the  Italian  workers 
in  this  province  have  the  same  right  as  any 
other  worker  to  protection  by  our  labour  code, 
to  decent  working  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions. They  have  a  right  to  live  as  Canadian 
citizens  and  a  right  to  organize  in  the  unions 
of  their  own  choice  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  their  employers.  Words  like  this, 
I  resent,  and  words  like  this  should  not  be 
uttered  in  a  province  like  Ontario. 

This  kind  of  attack  is  being  made  today  and 
may  well  intensify  as  unscrupulous  employers 
try  to  take  advantage  of  the  desperate  hous- 
ing shortage  to  push  construction  faster  than 
they  otherwise  might.  I  have  no  objection  to 
construction  going  on  24  hours  a  day,  but 
let  it  be  on  a  basis  of  decent  working  hours 
and  let  it  be  on  a  basis  of  dignity  for  the 
workers,  whether  they  are  Italian  or  native- 
bom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  matter  is  emerging 
from  our  problem  of  housing.  It  is  this  whole 
matter  which  I  am  not  going  to  raise  in 
detail  today  because  that  will  come  later  in 
our  discussions,  the  problem  presented  by  the 
apartment.  As  we  all  know,  because  of  the 
tremendous  influx  of  people  into  the  metro- 
politan areas,  because  of  the  very  high  birth 


rate  following  the  war,  because  of  the  tight 
money  policy  which  Ottawa  saw  fit  to  insti- 
tute and  because  of  the  lack  of  policy  and 
the  lack  of  positive  action  on  the  part  of 
this  government,  we  are  getting  a  housing 
situation  which  is  incredible;  a  housing 
situation  where  landlords  are  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  tenants  in  ways  in 
which  this  House  has  already  heard  and  will 
hear  again,  where  the  landlord  is  able  to 
say  to  the  tenant,  "If  you  have  children,  we 
do  not  want  them.    Get  outl" 

Or  he  can  say,  "Unless  you  are  willing  to 
pay  more  when  your  lease  expires—"  and  in 
many  cases  there  are  no  leases  and  he  simply 
says  to  the  tenant,  "Pay  more,"  and  if  they 
cannot  then,  "Get  out!" 

The  tenant  is  caught  because  he  has  a 
family  and  he  cannot  find  other  accommoda- 
tion, or,  if  he  is  the  average  working  man,  he 
has  not  the  money  to  pay  for  the  increased 
rent— but  he  must  pay  because  there  are  no 
other  places  to  go. 

So  he  is  stuck  and  must  pay.  So  he  goes 
without  food  or  clothing,  or  other  necessities 
of  life,  in  order  to  keep  a  roof  over  his  head. 
The  day  must  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when,  in 
this  province  and  in  this  nation,  we  do  what 
other  nations  are  doing  and  regard  housing 
as  essential  as  water  or  sewage  or  other 
services  in  a  community,  because  people  just 
cannot  exist  in  this  country  without  housing. 

Now,  we  face  the  fact  that  the  landlord  has 
the  power  and  the  tenant  must  sign  the  lease 
or  he  does  not  go  in;  and,  in  many  of  those 
places,  as  we  saw  before  in  this  House,  have 
clauses  which  are  incredible— to  say  the  least. 

Another  thing  is  happening;  as  the  tenant 
becomes  more  and  more  a  captive  of  the 
landlord,  many  of  his  rights  are  being  chipped 
away— the  right  to  trade  as  he  wishes,  the 
right  to  move  about  and  to  do  many  of  the 
things  that  other  people  can  do— and  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  recited  some  of  these 
the  other  day. 

There  is  another  right  which  I  want  to 
throw  into  this  discussion  this  afternoon,  and 
bring  before  the  members  of  this  House,  and 
that  is  the  right  of  communication  with  the 
democratic  process,  the  right  of  understand- 
ing what  the  candidates  in  an  election  want 
to  say  to  him. 

I  realize  that  many  tenants  go  into  apart- 
ments so  that  they  are  not  bothered  by 
tradesmen,  canvassers  of  various  kinds, 
peddlers  and  solicitors— of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  lawyers  in  this  case,  I  suppose- 
but  there  comes  a  time  when  many  building 
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superintendents  allow  certain  things  to  hap- 
pen and  will  not  permit  others. 

Last  evening,  an  event  took  place  in  the 
borough  of  Etobicoke,  which  I  want  to  bring 
before  this  House.  A  candidate  for  public 
office— a  candidate  for  provincial  office,  as  a 
matter  of  fact— a  candidate  for  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  visited  a  certain  apart- 
ment. The  man's  name  is  Mr.  Mort  Warling, 
he  is  the  candidate  for  the  riding  of  Etobi- 
coke. 

He  is  a  mild  mannered  gentleman,  the 
principal  of  a  pubhc  school,  and  yet  a  chap 
that  I  have  seen  stirred  up  a  bit  and  who 
is  not  going  to  be  trifled  with. 

Last  evening,  he  knocked  at  the  super- 
intendent's door  and  the  superintendent  also 
happened  to  be  the  owner  of  the  building. 
He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Kutynec,  the  wife  of  the 
owner,  told  her  who  he  was,  gave  her  a  copy 
of  a  leaflet  and  said  that  he  would  like  to 
canvass  the  people  in  the  building.  Mrs. 
Kutynek  looked  the  leaflet  over  and  said  that 
she  was  not  too  much  impressed  but  he  could 
go  forward  and  do  his  survey. 

Now  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  she  was  not 
to  much  impressed,  is  that  part  of  that  leaf- 
let dealt  with  the  fair  code  suggested  by  this 
party  for  apartment  tenants. 

May  I  just  quickly  run  over  them  and  put 
on  the  record  what  these  are: 

1.  The  abolition  of  security  deposits. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  rental  and  ten- 
ancy review  board. 

3.  The  enactment  of  standard  forms  of 
lease  to  be  used  by  all  landlords. 

4.  The  prohibition  to  landlords  for  charg- 
ing tenants  a  fee  for  tenants  subletting  an 
apartment. 

5.  Outlawing  of  all  clauses  in  leases  restrict- 
ing tenants'  rights  to  purchasing  milk,  bread 
and  other  foodstuffs  and  personal  services 
from  a  merchant  of  his  choice. 

6.  Prohibiting  a  landlord  charging  for 
extra  occupants. 

7.  Requiring  landlords  to  provide  adequate 
standards  of  maintenance,  safety  and  health 
for  their  tenants. 

8.  Requiring  all  landlords  to  carry  lia- 
bility insurance. 

9.  Abolishment  of  the  landlords'  right  of 
distress— that  is  the  right  of  a  landlord  to 
seize  the  tenants'  furniture  and  personal  goods 
—a  thing  we  do  not  allow  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

10.  The  authorization  of  the  court  to 
delete  any  clause  in  a  lease  which,  in  the 
court's  opinion,  is  unreasonable. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  the 
wife  of  the  owner  said  that  she  was  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  leaflet,  but  it  repres- 
ented a  political  party's  point  of  view  and 
that  the  candidate,  Mr.  Warling,  could  can- 
vass the  building. 

So  he  proceeded  to  do  so.  He  did  the  first 
floor  and  the  second  floor  and  then,  as  he 
was  starting  on  the  third  floor,  speaking  to 
a  couple  outside  the  door,  the  landlord 
approached  him  and  in  no  uncertain  terms 
ordered  him  out. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Is  the  land- 
lord a  Tory  candidate? 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  we  are  not  sure  of  that 
yet— we  will  find  out. 

Mr.  Warling  remonstrated  that  he  had 
sought  permission  and  had  obtained  it  from 
the  landlord's  wife. 

The  landlord  said  that  she  had  no  right  to 
give  that  permission. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  must 
be  the  Tory  candidate— he  must  be! 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Kotynec  told  him  to  "get 
rid  of  those  dirty  leaflets",  and  he  had  some 
other  words  to  say  which  I  will  not  repeat  in 
this  House,  this  afternoon,  about  the  point 
of  view  expressed  in  those  leaflets. 

Now  perhaps  the  leaflet  was  a  bit  rough 
on  the  landlord,  but  many  landlords  are  not 
quite  that  violent  in  their  objections. 

Mr.  Kotynec  grabbed  Mr.  Warling  by  the 
coat  and  without  more  ado,  he  uncere- 
moniously pulled  him  down  the  hall  while 
Mr.  Warling  tried  to  talk  reasonably  to  him, 
not  wanting  to  start  a  battle  royal  right  there. 

He  was  slammed  into  the  elevator,  hit  the 
back  with  some  force  and  tore  his  coat.  The 
landlord  went  with  him,  all  the  time  abusing 
him,  down  to  the  lobby  floor,  grabbed  him 
by  the  coat  again,  dragged  him  across  the 
lobby  and  hit  him  against  the  door.  The  door 
opened  under  the  force  of  the  slam  and  Mr. 
Warling  was  out  into  the  outside  lobby. 

Mr.  Sopha:  A  breach  of  the  Queen's  peace 
if  I  have  ever  heard  one. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  A  good  case  for  you. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Warling  then  asked  per- 
mission to  ring  one  of  his  friends  in  the 
building  and  this  was  denied.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  wife  of  the  owner  had  called  the 
police.  The  police  arrived  in  due  course,  as 
was  their  duty  to  do.    And  the  question  was 
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asked  of  Mr.  Warling  if  he  was  trespassing, 
if  he  had  had  permission  to  enter  the  building. 

He  said  that  he  had. 

"You  did  not  break  into  the  building?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Warling,  "I  rang  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  wife  answered.  I  asked  per- 
mission and  I  was  allowed  in." 

He  got  some  other  advice  from  the  police 
officer,  which  I  am  not  going  to  put  before 
the  House  this  afternoon,  but  he  also  got 
advice  from  legal  counsel  and  he  was  told  he 
had  plenty  of  grounds  to  lay  an  assault 
charge— which  Mr.  Warling  does  not  intend, 
I  understand,  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Why  not,  the  case  is 
lost. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  be- 
fore the  House  this  afternoon,  because  here 
is  an  incident  that  focuses  attention  on  a 
problem  that  all  of  us  face  in  a  democracy. 
First  of  all,  here  you  have  an  owner  of  a 
building  setting  himself  up  as  a  censor  of 
material  that  is  going  to  be  handed  to  the 
people  inside.  You  also  have  him  a  guardian 
of  the  pohtical  faith  of  the  people  in  his 
building. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not 
the  people  in  that  building  have  a  right  to 
meet  their  candidate  for  public  oflBce,  regard- 
less of  party.  I  would  hope  that  when  the 
sitting  member  for  Etobicoke  visits  that 
building  he  will  have  every  right  to  go  in 
there,  present  himself  and  his  point  of  view 
and  meet  the  voters  in  there.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Conservative  candidate  has  the  same 
right  when  he  goes  to  that  building.  This  is 
a  democracy  and  yet  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  had  the  distinction  of  being 
tossed  out  of  a  building  not  too  long  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  The  indignity. 

Mr.  Young:  The  indignity  of  being  tossed 
out.    The  candidate  in  Forest  Hill— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  It  also  hurts. 

Mr.  Young:  —had  on  two  occasions  this 
problem  when  he  was  told,  in  this  case 
rather  politely,  to  get  out  and  take  his  leaflets 
with  him.  They  did  not  want  him  in  there 
and  he  went  quietly,  as  Mr.  Warling  would 
have  gone  if  force  had  not  been  so  promptly 
and  so  vigorously  applied. 

Mr.    Sopha:    We    should    have    a    bill    of 

rights- 
Mr.  Young:  We  should  have  a  bill  of  rights 

perhaps  for  Liberal  candidates,  too. 


Mr.  Sopha:  We  never  run  up— 

Mr.  Young:  I  see.  Perhaps,  if  you  never 
run  up  against  those  problems  you  know  the 
owners  or  the  superintendents  of  the  build- 
ings better  than  we  do.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Perhaps  they 
consider  you  their  friends. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  friends  of  all  the 
people. 

Mr.  Young:  Perhaps  you  do  not  call  on  the 
people  and  so  you  do  not  have  these  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  before  you 
l^ecause  in  a  democracy  any  candidate  for 
public  oflSce  should  have  the  right  to  visit  an 
apartment  building,  he  should  have  the  right 
to  meet  the  people  there  as  the  representative 
of  this  democracy  and  the  people  within  that 
building  have  the  right  to  look  at,  to  meet, 
and  to  assess  the  candidates  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
should  be  a  matter  where  a  candidate  can 
simply  walk  into  any  building  at  any  time. 
That  is  not  right.  I  am  saying  that  a  candi- 
date should  be  able  to  call  the  owner  or  the 
superintendent  of  a  building  and  say,  "I  plan 
to  visit  your  building  on  a  certain  date,  or 
one  of  my  workers,  whom  I  will  designate, 
will  visit  your  building.  We  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  afiFording  your  tenants  a 
chance  to  hear  our  message."  I  think  this  is 
a  simple  matter  of  right,  and  The  Election 
Act  ought  to  be  amended  to  give  all  tenants 
in  apartment  buildings  the  right  that  should 
be  theirs  in  a  democracy  of  a  kind  of  which 
we  boast  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

For  the  time  that  is  left,  I  want  to  bring 
before  this  House  a  point  of  view  in  respect 
of  one  of  the  events  on  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister spoke  last  week.  He  announced  certain 
developments  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  and 
the  Bruce  trail,  a  driveway  which  is  going 
to  be  built  along  the  escarpment,  the  preser- 
vation of  certain  land,  to  build  parks  and 
recreation  facihties  along  that  escarpment 
and  the  Bruce  trail  which  is  eventually  going 
to  link  up  right  to  the  tip  of  the  Bruce 
peninsula.    I  think  this  is  good. 

Along  with  this  came  the  announcement 
that  there  had  been  trouble  within  the  Nia- 
gara parks  commission,  with  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  members.  What  will  happen 
in  this  respect  we  are  not  yet  told.  Evidently 
that  commission  is  under  the  process  of  some 
reorganization  and  perhaps,  high  time.  But 
two  weeks  ago,  March  2  and  3  to  be  pre- 
cise,  it  was  .  my  privilege   to   be  invited  to 
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a  hearing  of  two  of  the  joint  committees  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  I  have  had  some 
rather  good  relationships  with  some  of  these 
people.  We  have  discussed  various  things  in 
addition  to  car  safety  and  the  whole  problem 
of  regional  development,  from  time  to  time. 
I  was  invited  to  meet  with  them,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  presentation  before  that  hearing. 

These  were  two  joint  legislative  committees 
of  the  state  meeting  in  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York— the  committee  on  housing  and  urban 
development,  chaired  by  Senator  Thomas 
Leverne  and  the  joint  legislative  committee 
on  metropolitan  regional  studies  chaired  by 
Senator  Douglas  Barclay.  The  hearing  was 
arranged  to  give  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  area  extending  south  to  BuflFalo  a  chance 
to  present  to  the  state  a  concept  of  develop- 
ment which  they  had.  It  is  a  regional  devel- 
opment idea  which  is  now  in  the  planning 
stage,  and  in  some  respects  well  beyond  the 
planning  stage  and  ready  for  implementation. 

The  job  facing  the  Niagara  Falls  area  is  a 
big  one.  Under  the  present  mayor  of  that 
city  they  have  suddenly  come  to  realize  that 
they  have  one  of  the  greatest  natural  assets, 
one  of  the  greatest  tourist  attractions  in  the 
world,  in  their  own  backyard.  Until  this 
time  they  admit  they  have  not  done  too  much 
to  make  the  most  of  these  assets.  They  have 
laid  out  plans  and  I  have  not  time  this  after- 
noon to  give  those  plans  in  complete  detail, 
but  I  do  want  to  place  before  this  House 
something  of  what  they  are  hoping  to  do 
because  primarily  it  affects  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  a  real  way. 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  air- 
port of  Niagara  Falls,  that  tourist  centre  of 
the  world,  did  not  have  a  regular  airline  ser- 
vicing it.  No  scheduled  airline  stopped  there. 
It  is  simply  a  standby  airport  and  an  airport 
from  which  charter  flights  emanate.  The 
mayor  has  ideas  about  that  and  he  says  that 
in  the  days  to  come,  if  the  proper  facilities 
are  built,  the  Niagara  Falls  area  can  become 
the  focal  point  for  tremendous  development 
of  the  tourism  industry,  and  he  is  right. 

Now  with  the  coming  of  the  jumbo  jets, 
bearing  500  passengers  at  a  time,  Niagara 
Falls  can  be  a  magnet  which  can  draw  people 
from  right  around  the  world.  But  they  should 
be  drawn  into  Niagara  Falls,  with  direct  ser- 
vice in  there.  The  first  proposal  which  was 
made  by  the  mayor  was  that  the  present 
Niagara  Falls  airport  be  developed  and  this 
would  take  state  and  federal  funds.  Three 
main  jet  ports  now  serve  the  New  York  area 
and  a  fourth  one  must  be  built  because  the 
jet  pilots  are  now  fuming  as  they  are  stacked 


above  Kennedy  and  La  Guardia  trying  to  get 
down.  Some  talk  has  been  under  way  aimed 
at  developing  an  airport  out  on  Long  Island 
in  Suffolk,  but  this  would  create  a  major  traf- 
fic headache  and  so  that  gives  the  planners 
some  pause. 

The  New  York  people  say,  let  us  transfer, 
or  translate,  the  present  Niagara  Falls  airport 
into  an  international  airport,  the  fourth  one 
serving  this  area.  Then  people  who  are 
coming  to  Niagara  Falls,  Rochester,  Buffalo 
and  the  whole  area  there,  including  Canada, 
can  land  there  and  can  then  move  to  where 
they  want  to  go.  They  hope  first  of  all  these 
people  will  have  a  look  at  the  Falls  itself, 
as  people  likely  will  if  they  drop  down  that 
close  to  this  scenic  wonder  of  the  world. 

Air  traffic  at  the  present  time  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Passenger  travel  is  now 
doubling  every  four  and  a  half  years  and 
air  freight  is  doubling  every  four  years.  Trans- 
oceanic passenger  traffic  is  doubling  every 
three  and  a  half  years  and  transoceanic 
freight  is  doubling  every  three  years.  The 
Niagara  Falls  people  feel  that  with  this  tre- 
mendous upsurge  of  passenger  and  freight 
that  they  are  in  a  very  strategic  position  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  More  than  that,  expert 
witnesses,  jet  pilots  and  others  who  are  in 
the  field,  testified  that  the  natural  advantage 
of  a  Niagara  Falls  site  outweighed  many 
others,  certainly  away  ahead  of  New  York 
and  Buffalo  and  even  Toronto. 

This  rather  surprised  me  because  I  thought 
this  location  would  be  right  in  the  snow  belt, 
the  same  as  Buffalo,  but  it  is  not.  They  get 
a  much  lower  snowfall  where  the  present 
airport  in  Niagara  Falls  is  than  they  do  in 
Buffalo,  New  York  or  even  Toronto.  There 
is  another  advantage— there  are  about  8,000 
acres  of  land  available  including  the  2,200 
acres  now  there  at  the  airport.  That  land 
can  now  be  bought  before  building  takes 
place  and  this  is  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
thinking  of  the  jumbo  jet  age  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  new  airport. 

Their  proposal  is  that  eventually,  as  this 
airport  is  developed,  it  will  be  laid  out  on 
the  basis  of  two  17,000-foot  runways,  each 
capable  of  handling  two  planes  at  a  time, 
one  landing  and  one  taking  off,  and  the  kind 
of  facility  there  as  an  international  airport 
that  will  employ  about  18,000  people  per 
shift.  They  are  not  thinking  in  any  small 
terms. 

And  the  thing  that  was  very  interesting 
was  that  the  committee  members  from  Albany 
who  were  at  the  hearing  were  very  impressed 
by    this    presentation.     At   the    banquet    that 
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night  the  chairman  committed  himself  to 
this  project.  He  promised  that  it  would  be 
given  very  careful  scrutiny  and  that  his  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  state  funds 
be  made  available  and  that  they  were  going 
to  Washington  for  whatever  funds  they  felt 
should  come  from  there  to  put  this  airport 
in  the  Niagara  Falls  area,  just  to  the  east 
of  the  present  city. 

The  feeling  was  that  when  this  airport  is 
developed,  it  will  become  a  magnet  for 
tourism  par  excellence  and  that  it  will  spur 
the  speedy  development  of  the  whole  Niagara 
frontier. 

Coupled  with  this  would  be  rapid  transit 
from  the  airport  to  Buffalo  and  to  Niagara 
Falls.  They  saw  that  rapid  transit  coming 
across  the  border  to  the  Niagara  escarpment, 
Hamilton,  linking  up  with  Toronto  and  Mal- 
ton.  This  is  their  concept  and  this  is  where 
the  thing  hits  this  province. 

I  had  said  to  them  when  I  was  invited 
over  that  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Minister  who  is  concerned  most 
with  this  will  be  back  in  the  House  in  a  day 
or  two,  and  it  will  be  placed  before  him  in 
due  course.  They  said  they  simply  wanted 
to  get  a  point  of  view  on  this  whole  matter 
of  regional  government  in  which  they  knew 
I  was  interested,  but  that  they  would  be  mak- 
ing an  official  presentation  and  an  official 
approach  to  the  Ontario  government  within 
a  reasonable  time  when  some  of  the  details 
were  ironed  out.  I  simply  put  that  on  the 
record  so  that  this  House  knows  what  their 
plans  are. 

But  they  are  thinking  in  new  concepts  of 
rapid  transit.  We  had  specialists  before  that 
committee,  men  who  have  been  working  with 
the  new  urbmobile  concept,  the  small  electric 
cars,  cars  that  will  take  two,  three,  four 
people.  They  will  leave  the  garage  in  the 
morning  and  go  to  a  transit  line  where  the 
cars  will  be  coupled  into  line  and  either 
singly  or  in  train  formation  speed  downtown 
at  60  miles  an  hour.  This  is  the  kind  of  think- 
ing that  is  being  done  at  Cornell  and  we 
had  Morton  Wineberg  there,  the  head  of  a 
research  department  on  transportation,  we 
had  William  Alden,  the  president  of  Alden 
Self-Transit  Systems  of  Westborough,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  made  us  presentations  and 
showed  us  what  their  thinking  is  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  do. 

And  then  of  course  in  the  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  this  same  kind  of 
research  work  is  going  on  with  other  types 
of  urbmobiles  and  the  hope  is  that  before  too 
long  these  new  kinds  of  vehicles,  this  new 
concept  in  transportation,  will  not  only  help 


us  to  purify  the  air  of  our  cities  but  will  cut 
down  on  the  need  for  expressways  as  we  now 
know  them  and  will  make  the  whole  trans- 
portation system  in  our  cities  far  more  viable. 
Not  only  in  our  cities  but  in  interurban 
travel,  these  smaller,  lighter  cars  on  tracks 
or  with  particular  runways  into  which  they 
fit,  will  be  able  to  cut  down  on  the  large 
car  traffic  and  provide  speedy  transportation 
within  the  city  and  throughout  the  region. 

The  people  over  there  told  us  certainly  that 
they  are  making  prototypes  and  many  proto- 
types have  already  run,  but  the  batteries  are 
still  crude,  the  bugs  have  to  be  worked  out. 
The  concept  is  clear  and  prototype  cars  are 
built  and  will  be  in  operation  within  a  few 
years  in  certain  areas.  The  Orville  Wright 
stage  of  these  transport  systems  will  pass 
and  development,  the  experts  believe,  will 
be  very  rapid.  In  any  case,  some  form  of 
rapid  transit  will  serve  the  new  airport  com- 
plex and  will  revolutionize  the  northwest 
section  of  New  York  state.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  still  quite  a  bit  of  material- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  I  could  suggest  that 
the  member  proceed  for  another  few  minutes 
until  the  House  leader  returns  to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Young:  All  right.  Along  with  the  air- 
port and  the  rapid  transit,  will  go  new  ring 
roads  around  the  whole  Buffalo-Niagara  FaUs 
area,  new  expressways,  linking  northward  and 
across  into  Canada.  One  thing  that  might  be 
very  interesting  for  the  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme)— he  likely  has  this  information 
now— we  were  told  that  the  capacity  across 
the  Niagara  River  is  good  for  a  great  many 
years  to  come. 

The  Lewiston  bridge,  for  example,  the  new 
one,  has  a  capacity  for  600  per  cent  more 
traffic  than  it  now  carries.  The  Whirlpool 
bridge  is  good  for  50  per  cent  more  traffic 
and  the  Rainbow  bridge  for  300  per  cent 
more  traffic  than  at  present.  The  Minister  of 
Highways  then  can  link  up  with  the  state  of 
New  York  in  any  way  he  wishes  and  know 
there  is  capacity  there  for  traffic  across  those 
links. 

Mr.  Young  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion   agreed   to. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No.  4, 
by  Mr.  M.  Hamilton. 

Resolution:  That  the  government  should 
cooperate  with  the  federal  government  to 
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initiate  and  develop  a  national  agricultural 
policy  for  Canada. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  G. 
Demers  (Nickel  Belt),  resolution  No.  4  stand- 
ing in  my  name,  which  has  just  been  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Centennial  year  it  is 
essential  for  us  to  examine  very  carefully  the 
situation  of  our  most  important  primary  pro- 
ducers, our  farmers,  for  their  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  our 
development  throughout  the  second  century 
as  they  were  in  the  first. 

It  is  therefore  vital  for  us  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  agricultural  industry  and  to 
ensure  that  the  standard  of  living  and  the 
amenities  available  to  our  farmers  and  their 
families  are  second  to  none. 

This  is  the  constant  aim  of  our  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food,  under  the  dedicated 
leadership  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart).  In  fact,  as  I  was 
preparing  this  speech,  the  Minister  announced 
the  launching  of  a  major  study  of  farm  in- 
comes in  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  study 
will  be  carried  out  by  a  firm  of  consulting 
economists  under  the  direction  of  the  farm 
income  committee,  a  committee  formed  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Ontario  conference  on  agri- 
culture, held  at  Vineland  in  October  of  last 
year. 

This  farm  income  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Everett  Biggs,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  has 
been  meeting  regularly  since  its  formation, 
and  has  already  received  briefs  from  a  number 
of  farm  and  business  organizations  within  the 
province. 

In  addition.  Dr.  H.  L.  Patterson,  director 
of  the  fann  economics  and  statistics  branch 
of  the  Ontario  government,  has  presented  two 
reports  on  short  term  measures  designed  to 
alleviate  low  farm  incomes,  including  a  sug- 
gested programme  for  capital  grants. 

In  November,  a  research  sub-committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  M.  A.  MacGregor  of  the 
University  of  Guelph,  and  Professor  L.  Camp- 
bell, associate  dean  of  arts  and  sciences,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  was  formed.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  the  farm  income  committee 
that  a  major  research  project  was  required 
to  determine  the  extent  of  unsatisfactory  in- 
comes on  Ontario  farms.  The  firm  of  Hedlin, 
Menzies  and  Associates  Limited,  was  selected 
for  this  task  and  their  report  is  expected  by 
about  June   15  next. 

This  report  will  outline  policies  designed 
to  ensure  the  sound  growth  of  the  Ontario 


food  and  agricultural  industries,  an  efficiently 
produced  supply  of  good  food  for  consumers 
and  a  more  satisfactory  level  of  income  for 
all  of  Ontario's  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  mention  of  this 
study  to  illustrate  once  again,  the  deep  and 
sincere  concern  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  North  in  our  agricultural  industry, 
and  of  his  determination  to  arrive  at  long 
term  policies,  based  upon  comprehensive, 
thorough  research  and  study  by  the  most 
competent  authorities  that  are  available. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  press  release  from  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  of  February  20, 
when  he  said: 

It  is  recognized  that  the  development 
and  inauguration  of  sound,  long  term  poli- 
cies for  agriculture  will  involve  much 
greater  interprovincial  and  national  con- 
siderations than  have  existed  up  until  now. 

My  resolution  recognizes  this  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  calls  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  develop  a  national  agricultural  policy 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
individual  provinces  will  construct  their  own 
long  term  programmes. 

In  spite  of  the  most  determined  efforts  of 
the  Minister  and  his  department,  and  of  the 
various  farm  organizations  within  the  prov- 
ince and  the  farmers  themselves,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  rest  of  our  economy. 

This  fact  can  be  substantiated  in  an  excel- 
lent and  timely  pamphlet  produced  by  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Food  late 
last  year  which  was  entitled,  "Your  Food 
Costs".  This  pamphlet  illustrates  that  while 
the  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  has  risen 
steadily  since  1939,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with 
most  other  items  in  the  weekly  household 
budget  and  more  important,  it  shows  that 
retail  food  prices  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  prices  paid  to  our  pro- 
ducers. 

In  fact,  since  1949  while  prices  to  the 
consumer  have  risen  by  some  35  per  cent, 
prices  to  our  farmers  increased  by  only  14 
per  cent.  In  addition,  agriculture  in  this 
province  has  been  declining  by  comparison 
with  other  sectors  of  our  economy,  although 
it  is  still  the  most  important  industry  in 
the  primary  sector. 

Between  1951  and  1961,  farm  cash  re- 
ceipts rose  from  $801  million  to  $891  million. 
However,  because  of  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tures on  machinery  and  equipment,  the  net 
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value  of  this  product  actually  decreased  by 
some  $30  million. 

Throughout  this  period,  there  were  sub- 
stantial decreases  in  the  number  of  farms, 
in  farm  acreage  and  in  agricultural  labour 
forces.  Great  credit  is  due  to  our  farmers 
who  have  been  forced  to  rapidly  readjust 
to  the  rising  production  costs  for  fertilizer, 
feed,  machinery  and  repairs. 

Farmers  have  increased  their  productivity 
at  an  average  of  5.4  per  cent  per  year  since 
the  last  war,  as  opposed  to  about  2  per  cent 
for  the  industrial  sector  of  our  economy. 

In  fact,  this  increased  productivity,  on  a 
per  man  basis,  has  surpassed  any  era  in 
history  and  has  been  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  industrial  expansion  of  our 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fact  that  our 
farmers  have  not  shared  as  fully  as  they 
should,  in  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the 
economy  in  recent  years. 

In  this  regard,  they  are  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation to  farmers  in  the  other  provinces  as 
well.  There  are,  of  course,  many  complex 
reasons  for  this  situation.  Time  will  not 
permit  me  to  deal  adequately  with  all  of 
them,  but  one  of  the  most  important  reasons, 
and  the  one  with  which  my  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, is  the  absence  of  a  long  term  national 
agricultural  policy. 

In  his  closing  remarks  to  the  conference 
on  international  trade  and  Canadian  agri- 
culture, held  at  Banff  on  January  10  and  12 
of  1966,  Mr.  David  L.  Kirk  of  the  Canadian 
federation  of  agriculture  expressed  the  situ- 
ation  in   these   terms,    and   I   quote: 

I  have  a  personal  feehng,  difficult  to 
substantiate  for  obvious  reasons,  that  the 
Canadian  government,  in  its  trade  nego- 
tiations and  policy  formation,  is  excessively 
expedient  in  its  approach;  that  it  is  not 
looking  hard  enough  for  possible  new 
negotiations  and  concepts  of  our  own,  but 
rather,  to  too  great  an  extent,  reacting 
ad  hoc  to  the  pressures  and  initiatives  of 
others. 

The  situation  was  expressed  more  clearly  and 
concisely  by  the  hon.  Maurice  Sauve,  Minister 
of  Forestry  and  Rural  Development  for  the 
federal  government  who  stated  here  in  To- 
ronto, on  December  7  last: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Canadian  livestock  feed 
board  might  have  been  set  aside  to  await 
the  creation  of  a  national  agricultural 
policy.  The  seriousness  of  the  current  situ- 
ation, and  the  future  demands  to  be  placed 


on  transport  and  storage  facilities  in  east- 
em  Canada,  certainly  require  immediate 
action  and  cannot  await  the  time  necessary 
to  formulate   such  a  policy. 

I  certainly  agree  and  will  urge  that  work 
begin  soon  to  analyze  and  interpret  the 
background  of  Canada's  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  Canada 
today,  11  different  agricultural  policies,  one 
federal  and  10  provincial.  Many  of  the 
programmes,  quite  naturally,  are  operating  at 
cross  purposes  with  one  another. 

Until  these  policies  are  effectively  coordin- 
ated and  integrated  at  the  federal  level, 
Ontario's  agricultural  industry  will  be  unable 
to  achieve  its  full  potential  and  our  farmers 
will  be  denied  tlie  maximum  return  possible 
for  their  produce. 

Section  95  of  The  British  North  America 
Act  granted  concurrent  powers  in  relation  to 
agriculture  and  immigration  to  the  provincial 
Legislatures,  and  to  the  Parliament  of 
Canada.  That  agriculture  and  immigration 
should  be  grouped  together  under  the  same 
section,  is  indicative  of  the  primitive  state 
of  the  agricultural  industry  in  1867.  In  the 
stores  which  existed  in  those  days,  there  were 
no  Prince  Edward  Island  potatoes,  New  Zea- 
land lamb  or  United  States  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

Each  small  community  was  completely  self- 
sufficient  and  self-contained,  with  its  own 
mill,  tannery,  blacksmith's  shop,  wagon  works 
and  so  on,  while  the  food  market  was  largely 
supplied  by  local  farmers,  after  meeting  their 
own  requirements. 

Over  the  years  since  those  early  days, 
there  have  been  tremendous  changes.  The 
position  of  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
affected  by  its  role  in  national  policy  as  a 
generator  of  commerce  in  peace  time,  and 
its  defence  role  as  a  supply  of  needed  food 
in  a  strategic  area,  in  war  time. 

For  example,  Canada  accepted  her  assigned 
role  as  a  food  provider,  particularly  wheat, 
in  the  first  world  war.  As  a  consequence  of 
policies  such  as  the  revival  of  The  Homestead 
Act,  loans  for  equipment  in  new  areas  and 
$3  wheat,  there  was  an  expansion  of  crop 
land  in  western  Canada  of  about  15  million 
acres  in  five  years.  With  Europe  back  in 
production  by  1921,  we  found  ourselves  with 
a  production  of  nearly  15  million  acres  more 
than  we  had  known  and  established  markets 
for.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  adjust  our 
production  as  best  we  could  and  to  wait  the 
expansion  of  population  in  Canada,   and  in 
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those  markets  which  Canada  normally 
supplies. 

Our  efforts  to  adjust  were  characterized  by 
attempts  to  develop  livestock  export  markets 
for  swine  and  beef  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
surplus  grain.  We  were  back  in  approximate 
adjustment  with  our  known  markets  by  1937 
and  agriculture  was  beginning  to  improve  in 
outlook  when  the  second  world  war  came 
along. 

Again  a  policy  of  expansion  was  induced 
by  a  programme  of  some  rise  in  price  with 
other  prices  strictly  controlled.  In  the  latter 
years,  subsidies  were  introduced  to  keep  ris- 
ing agricultural  or  food  prices  from  pressing 
against  wage  freezes.  It  was  a  policy  in  west- 
ern Canada  to  facilitate  the  clearing  and 
breaking  of  new  land,  which,  coupled  with 
the  price  increase,  enabled  an  expansion  of 
eight  and  a  half  million  acres  of  crop  land 
between  1941  and  1951. 

After  the  Korean  war,  we  again  found  our- 
selves with  a  production  of  about  15  million 
acres  of  crop  land  for  which  we  had  no 
known  or  assured  market.  Again  we  adjusted 
by  boosting  livestock  products  and  selling 
these  products  in  exports. 

Ontario  has  abandoned  about  3.5  million 
acres  of  crop  land  since  the  end  of  the  last 
war  and  Quebec  plus  the  Maritimes,  a  similar 
amount.  By  1957,  the  United  States  had 
become  a  deficit  area  for  all  the  red  meats, 
while  we  in  Canada  and  the  world  at  large 
have  experienced  an  unprecedented  growth 
in  population. 

By  1965,  therefore,  we  were  back  where 
we  could  see  a  known  market  for  every  pound 
of  agricultural  product  which  we  might  pro- 
duce. This  is  a  new  situation  in  the  lives  of 
most  people  now  farming.  It  will  call  for 
many  new  adjustments  of  policy  and  thinking 
in  the  years  ahead.  In  recent  years  Canada 
has  become  a  major  importer  of  food.  The 
imports  are  mainly  the  type  of  product  we 
grow  in  Ontario. 

For  example,  in  1961  we  imported  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  types  grown  in  Ontario  to 
the  value  of  about  $140  million.  In  1963,  the 
total  agricultural  imports  into  Canada  were 
valued  at  just  over  $1  billion.  In  the  same 
year  our  agricultural  exports  totalled  over 
$1.25  bilhon.  Of  this  figure,  almost  $850  mil- 
lion consisted  of  western  wheat  and  wheat 
flour. 

Of  the  type  of  agricultural  products  we  can 
grow  in  eastern  Canada,  our  imports  in  1963 
exceeded  our  exports  by  about  $500  million. 
Some  of  these  are  seasonal  in  nature,  but 
even  that  is  not  necessarily  a  reason  for  im- 


porting. Peas  used  to  be  imported  fresh  in 
winter,  but  thanks  to  quick  freezing  we  are 
now  an  exporter  of  this  commodity. 

Research  and  technology  may  help  to  re- 
duce the  serious  adverse  balance  in  agricul- 
tural products  but  this  whole  area  of  inter- 
national trade  is  primarily  of  concern  to  the 
federal  government.  It  would  be  sensible  for 
the  federal  government  to  give  leadership  in 
developing  appropriate  policies  in  this  field. 

In  this  connection  it  is  relevant  to  note  that 
Canadian  agriculture  has  made  remarkable 
adjustments  in  response  to  technological  and 
market  developments.  In  so  doing,  it  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  entire  eco- 
nomy and  to  making  Canadian  agriculture 
competitive  in  international  markets.  For 
that  reason,  it  appears  that  our  best  interests 
would  be  served  by  a  world-wide  return  to 
freer  markets. 

On  the  national  scene,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  factor  is  the  revolutionary  change 
in  the  retail  marketing  of  food  products, 
brought  about  by  the  growth  of  chain  stores, 
improved  methods  of  packaging  and  storing 
and  transporting  these  products.  Today  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  of  retail  sales  are 
now  handled  through  chain  outlets  of  one 
type  or  another.  One  of  these  chain  stores 
may  handle  3,500  or  more  products.  These 
stores  are  not  concerned  with  the  profit  mar- 
gin on  a  single  product,  but  rather  on  their 
total  margin.  Loss-leaders  are  often  used  to 
attract  buyers  and  this  practice  may  result  in 
serious  loss  to  the  producers  of  that  com- 
modity in  the  area  that  might  be  concerned. 

Buying  is  centralized  and  quantity  and 
quality  must  be  guaranteed  well  ahead  of 
delivery  dates.  In  the  face  of  this  highly  cen- 
tralized, well-organized  and  powerful  retail 
organization,  the  small  producer  is  at  a  very, 
very  serious  disadvantage.  If  he  is  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  at  all  over  prices,  he  must 
organize  other  producers  and  they  must  act 
together  in  marketing  their  product. 

Ontario  provides  marketing  legislation  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  producers  can  exert  an 
influence  over  the  marketing  of  their  products 
and  will  thereby  receive  the  best  possible 
price  for  it.  Of  course  this  legislation  is 
provincial  in  scope.  It  cannot  and  does  not 
prevent  the  same  commodity  flowing  in  from 
another  province  to  take  advantage  of  the 
higher  price  available  as  a  result  of  the  mar- 
keting board's  authority.  If  producers  in  one 
province  are  not  to  destroy  their  neighbours 
in  the  next,  then  there  must  either  be  co- 
ordinated provincial  marketing  arrangements. 
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or  a  national  marketing  commission  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

This  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  dealt 
with  more  fully  later  in  the  resolution  that 
has  been  presented  on  farm  marketing  and 
which  has  been  tabled  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Northumberland. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of 
the  characteristics  of  agriculture  which  set 
it  apart  from  other  industries  and  which  ex- 
plain the  need  for  special  consideration  for 
those  involved  in  producing  our  food. 

There  is  a  greater  uncertainty  in  this  busi- 
ness than  in  any  other.  The  farmer  must  con- 
tend not  only  with  the  weather,  disease  and 
other  uncertainties  of  nature,  but  with  rapid 
changes  in  prices.  If  he  is  lucky,  he  may 
harvest  a  bumper  crop  but  without  price  sta- 
bilizing arrangements  his  increase  in  output 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  lower  prices 
that  he  receives. 

Increases  in  income  do  not  always  lead  to 
a  proportionate  increase  in  demand  for  farm 
products.  You  cannot,  in  other  words,  add 
useful  gadgctry  or  chrome  to  his  products 
and  thereby  demand  a  higher  price.  As  the 
economists  say,  we  have  an  inelastic  supply 
and  demand  curve.  As  the  demand  increases, 
prices  rise  sharply;  or,  as  more  often  happens, 
as  supply  increases  prices  drop  sharply  to 
offset  the  increased  quantities. 

Rapid  technological  change  has  led  to  very 
heavy  capital  expenditures  for  expensive 
machinery  and  equipment.  Not  all  farmers 
have  been  able  to  afford  these  expenditures 
and  this  in  turn  has  led  to  the  farm  exodus 
and  indirectly  to  the  ARDA  programme. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  new 
methods  have  increased  farm  productivity 
and  have  been  a  factor  in  keeping  prices 
lower  than  they  actually  should  be. 

The  fourth  characteristic  is  the  compara- 
tive immobility  of  the  farmer.  Individual 
workers  are  reluctant  to  move  from  one 
industry  to  another,  even  if  it  means  a  pay 
increase.  For  the  farmer  however,  to  leave 
his  farm  and  take  a  job  in  the  city  is  a  much 
more  difficult  adjustment  involving  the  type 
of  work,  his  independence,  hours  of  work, 
residence,  and  so  on.  This  factor  is  one 
which,  I  feel,  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
willy-nilly  complain  about  delays  in  the 
ARDA  programme. 

The  final  characteristic  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  that  farming  without  special  ar- 
rangements is  what  economists  would  call 
a  purely  competitive  industry.  It  consists  of 
such  a  large  number  of  individual  producers 
that  unless  they  combine  or  receive  govern- 


ment assistance  they  are  unable,  in  view  of 
the  marketing  organization  which  faces  them 
today,  to  exercise  any  influence  over  prices. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  suggest 
what  our  national  agricultural  policies  should 
be.  The  federal  government  has  an  elaborate 
organization  m  Ottawa,  headed  up  by  Hon. 
J.  J.  Greene,  to  formulate  such  a  policy. 
This  situation  is  not  unlike  that  raised  by 
my  colleague  in  the  House  recently  on  the 
subject  of  air  pollution.  In  this  matter,  as 
in  agriculture,  each  province  is  going  ahead 
with  its  own  research  into  the  problem  and 
its  own  corrective  measures,  without  effective 
guidance  and  coordination  at  the  federal 
level.  The  same  situation  applies  to  agricul- 
ture in  this  province. 

Farmers  of  Ontario  are  not  now  receiving 
and  will  not  in  the  future  receive,  their  full 
share  of  the  national  prosperity  and  growth 
imtil  their  efforts  are  properly  integrated  at 
the  federal  level  into  a  national  policy  em- 
bracing all  aspects  of  the  agriculture  and  food 
industry.  For  example,  research,  education, 
production,  marketing,  interprovincial  and 
international  trade. 

To  accomplish  this  it  seems  imperative 
that  there  be  regular  and  frequent  federal- 
provincial  conferences  on  agriculture  similar 
to  that  which  was  held  at  Vineland  last  fall. 
Once  again  in  the  absence  of  any  federal 
initiative  in  this  field  it  would  seem  very 
appropriate  for  the  government  of  Ontario  to 
invite  the  other  jurisdictions  to  an  explora- 
tory conference  on  agricultural  problems  in 
this  Centennial  year.  If  this  conference  did 
nothing  more  than  establish  the  major  prob- 
lem areas  and  how  these  should  be  tackled, 
it  would  be  most  worthwhile  as  the  first  step 
in  the  initiation  of  a  national  agricultural 
policy. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  is  that  the  government  should 
cooperate  with  the  federal  government  to 
initiate  and  develop  a  national  agricultural 
policy  for  Canada. 

I  must  say  that  I  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North, 
who  brought  forth  the  problems  facing  agri- 
culture, tlie  prices  that  the  farmers  receive 
for  their  products,  and  the  difference  in  what 
the  consumers  pay  for  their  food.  I  was  glad 
to  hear  him  mention  or  bring  forth  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  of  this 
province  is  going  to  make  a  survey  of  farm 
income  throughout  this  province  and  the 
report  could  be  available  in  June.  I  think 
that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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I  must  say,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North 
saw  fit  to  move  this  resolution,  bring  it  forth 
here.  I  have  attended  many  meetings  and  I 
have  heard  many  speakers  say  we  should 
have  a  national  agriculture  policy  for  Can- 
ada, but  I  never  heard  the  subject  debated. 
This  afternoon  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  hear  the  views  of  all  parties  in  this  House 
on  this  very  important  subject. 

I  believe  this  resolution  is  one  of  the  most 
important  resolutions  to  come  before  this 
Legislature  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Canada  needs  a  national  policy  in  the  food 
industry.  The  lack  of  such  a  policy  has  had 
some  unfortunate  results.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  tackle  some  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try's most  pressing  problems  because  we  lack 
a  long-term  policy.  In  some  cases  we  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  almost  day-to-day 
solutions. 

An  industry  which  is  as  important  to 
Canada  as  agriculture  just  cannot  be  oper- 
ated on  this  basis.  A  national  agricultural 
policy  is  necessary  for  many  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

First,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  farmers 
in  diflFerent  parts  of  Canada  have  similar 
basic  problems.  These  problems  in  many 
cases  can  only  be  tackled  effectively  on  a 
national  scale. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  agriculture  policy 
must  face  the  question  of  imports  and  im- 
ports, of  course,  are  a  matter  for  national 
government.  It  is  pointless  to  set  up  an 
agricultural  policy  without  considering  the 
question  of  import. 

Third,  a  good  many  of  our  agricultural 
products  cross  provincial  boundaries.  Without 
some  clear-cut  policy  and  the  federal-prov- 
incial cooperation,  we  could  get  into  real 
trouble. 

Fourth,  in  some  cases  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  exports 
or  farm  produce  and  clearly  we  have  to 
consider    exports    in    any    farm    programme. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  question  of  mobility,  of 
farm  labour  and  capital.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  force  farmers  to  stay  in  one  area  or  in 
one  province  and  our  policies  must  be 
designed  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
farmers  to  move  from  one  area  to  another 
or  to  new  jobs  where  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  do  so. 

Sixth,  any  long-term  farm  policies  must 
take  into  account  the  ARDA  programme  and 
this  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  federal-provincial 
scheme.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  arguing 
that  agriculture  is  a  national  industry  and  as 


such  it  requires  national  policies.  It  is  not 
in  the  long-term  interest  of  the  farmers  of 
this  nation  to  have  10  different  policies;  10 
different  policies  which  differ  basically  from 
each  other.  This  kind  of  approach  can  only 
lead  to  squabbles,  poorly  administered  pro- 
grammes and  chaos  in  the  end.  And  surely 
this  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our  farmers 
as  a  whole. 

At  a  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  common 
market  countries  are  trying  to  hammer  out  a 
coordinated  approach  to  agriculture,  we  can- 
not consider  any  policies  which  would  divide 
and  separate  our  food  industry. 

Frankly,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the  real 
problems  in  Canadian  agriculture  has  been  the 
lack  of  coordination  at  the  federal-provincial 
level.  Our  farmers  are  growing  tired  of 
arguments  between  Ottawa  and  Queen's  Park, 
and  as  to  who  should  do  what,  and  they  want 
action.  They  want  to  see  the  job  done. 
For  too  many  years  some  urgent  problem  in 
agriculture  has  not  been  solved  because 
politicians  argue  about  the  fine  print. 

Both  Ottawa  and  any  of  the  provinces 
have  a  real  stake  in  agriculture,  they  must 
get  together  and  work  out  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  basic  problems  affecting  this 
very   important   industry. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
country  needs  a  basic  national  agriculture 
policy.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
details  of  agriculture  policies  in  the  10  prov- 
inces have  to  be  the  same.  Obviously  while 
the  provinces  have  many  problems  in  com- 
mon, they  are  different  as  well. 

I  think  what  we  must  have  is  a  basic 
national  policy,  a  policy  on  which  the  prov- 
inces can  build  their  own  policies,  to  meet 
their  own  particular  needs.  A  national  agri- 
culture policy  has  been  talked  about  for 
many,  many  years  but  so  far  little  has  been 
accomplished.  What  can  we  do  to  get  this 
ball  rolling,  Mr.  Speaker? 

First,  I  think  we  can  have  a  meeting,  a 
full-dress  federal-provincial  conference  on  the 
problems  of  agriculture  in  the  sixties.  I  think 
each  of  the  provinces  should  send  its  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The 
groundwork  for  such  meeting  should  be  well 
laid  out  in  advance,  well  thought  out  by 
prepared  and  properly  presented  papers. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems at  one  meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
likely  a  series  of  meetings  will  be  required. 
But  we  must  make  a  start  if  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  provinces  and  Ottawa 
should  set  up  a  committee  of  civil  servants 
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to  coordinate  policy  and  exchange  informa- 
tion. In  the  past  we  have  had  meetings  of 
officials  of  the  federal  government  and  the 
Ontario  government  but  in  most  cases  these 
were    meetings    to    discuss    particular    crises. 

At  times,  these  meetings  have  become  quite 
heated,  they  have  brought  home  to  me  that 
we  are  trying  to  solve  our  farm  problems, 
piece  by  piece. 

We  cannot  expect  to  get  a  clearcut  farm 
policy  at  a  time  when  politicians  are  under 
pressure  and  farmers  are  demonstrating  on 
tractors,  are  threatening  to  strike,  we  have 
to  have  more  meetings  conducted  in  quiet 
and  sane  atmospheres  where  we  can  talk 
about  the  real  underlying  problems  sensibly. 

A  national  farm  policy  will  not  come  over- 
night but  we  must  take  steps  to  formulate 
such  a  policy  right  now.  Unfortunately,  in 
some  cases  the  problem  of  agriculture  has 
been  made  a  political  football  and  in  this 
game  it  is  the  farmers  who  always  seem  to 
lose.  The  provinces  must  get  behind  the 
national  policy.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  this  province  made  in  the  first 
years  of  the  ARDA  programme,  as  has  been 
said  many  times. 

This  province  did  not  make  use  of  the 
ARDA  programme  as  much  as  it  might  have 
been  used,  even  though  the  federal  funds 
were  available.  This  year  it  would  appear 
that  Ontario  will  use  ARDA  to  a  much 
greater  extent  and  that  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  hope  that  in  other  questions  involving 
our  farmers  we  will  get  the  necessary  federal 
and   provincial   cooperation. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
real  needs  of  the  farmers  can  only  be  solved 
by  throwing  the  total  resources  of  our  nation 
behind  these  programmes. 

We  have  had  part  answers  and  short  term 
solutions,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  when  25  cents  a 
hundredweight  subsidy  on  manufactured  milk 
can  cost  a  government  $800,000  a  month,  it 
is  time  for  us  to  use  our  resources  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  coordinated  fashion.  Unless  we 
do,  the  interest  of  the  farmers  will  be  sub- 
merged and   all  of  us  will  be  losers. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  listened  with  interest  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  from  Kent  East  lamenting  the  fact 
that  we  have  talked  about  a  national  agricul- 
tural policy  in  Ottawa  for  years,  but  what  can 
we  do  to  get  it  started?  For  the  last  22  years, 
you  have  had  16  years  of  Liberals  and  six 
years  of  Tories,  so  implied  in  his  statement 
was  a  criticism  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  not 


having  come  to  grips  with  this,  and  of  course, 
he  is  correct.  Ottawa  has  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue. 

However,  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  basic 
resolution  itself,  because  quite  frankly,  it 
puzzles  me  a  little.  It  states  that  the  govern- 
ment should  cooperate  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  initiate  and  develop  a  national 
agricultural  policy  for  Canada.  Well,  obvi- 
ously the  answer  is  "yes",  Mr.  Speaker.  Agri- 
culture falls  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments.  The  proposition 
of  saying  that  the  provincial  government 
should  share  with  the  federal  government  and 
cooperate  with  them  in  getting  a  national 
agricultural  policy  is  about  as  revolutionary 
as  saying  that  you  are  against  sin,  in  favour 
of  motherhood,  God  and  the  Queen. 

The  question  is,  how  are  you  going  to  do 
it  and  upon  what  principles  are  you  going 
to  do  it?  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North,  as  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Minister 
for  years,  and  we  still  have  not  got  an  enun- 
ciation of  the  principles  upon  which  that 
national  agricultural  policy  might  be  devel- 
oped. We  had  a  far-ranging  explanation  as 
to  the  problems  facing  agriculture,  the  nature 
of  Canadian  agriculture,  the  problem  of  im- 
ports and  tilings  of  that  nature.  But  if  this 
government  and  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew North  are  interested  in  a  national  agri- 
cultural policy,  while  I  am  not  going  to  say 
to  him  that  he  should  be  able  to  spell  it  out 
at  the  moment— this  is  being  studied;  the 
government  has  set  up  a  committee— but  at 
least,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  it 
would  be  time  for  this  government  to  accept 
or  reject  the  principles  upon  which  that 
policy  could  be  built.  We  have  had  no  word, 
I  repeat,  from  either  the  hon.  member  or 
from  the  Minister  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples. 

If  nobody  had  enunciated  any  principle  so 
that  it  was  a  complete  vacuum  and  we  were 
wandering  around  in  the  dark,  so  to  speak, 
not  knowing  in  what  direction  we  wanted 
to  go,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  it  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  beginning  to  grow  a  little 
suspicious.  Is  the  government  opposed,  since 
they  have  for  so  long  failed  to  indicate  any 
support  for  the  principles  that  were  enun- 
ciated, for  example,  at  the  Vineland  confer- 
ence, as  the  basis  for  an  agricultural  policy? 
Is  the  government  opposed  to  them?  I  think 
the  time  has  come  for  somebody  on  these 
government  benches  to  speak  up;  instead,  by 
your  silence  you  begin  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  you  were  opposed,     i 
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I  said  during  the  agricultural  estimates 
that  the  Minister  had  evaded  coming  to  grips 
with  this  basic  issue  in  agriculture— the  issue 
of  income— last  year  and  he  evaded  it  again 
this  year.  The  hon.  member  has  once  again 
evaded  it,  in  terms  of  at  least  a  discussion  of 
the  principles. 

What  were  the  principles  that  were  spelled 
out  at  Vineland,  sir?  At  Vineland  there 
was  a  gathering  of  some  300  to  400  people 
who  were  invited  guests  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  from  farm  organizations, 
from  allied  industries,  from  government  de- 
partments and  from  the  Canadian  associa- 
tion of  consumers  and  consumer  bodies.  The 
remarkable  achievement  of  the  Vineland  con- 
ference, Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  there  emerged 
in  the  two  major  farm  groups  some  common 
ground,  in  terms  of  the  principles,  for  an 
agricultural  policy. 

I  think  I  can  make  my  point  best  by  recall- 
ing, for  those  who  happened  to  attend  that 
conference,  that  when  the  spokesman  for  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  rose  and 
presented  the  proposals,  they  said  that  a  year 
ago  they  would  not  have  been  saying  what 
he  was  saying  then.  The  federation  had 
become  persuaded  by  events  in  the  last  year 
that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  come  to  grips  with  the  shaping  of  an 
agricultural  policy.  I  will  come  to  the  details 
of  it  in  one  moment. 

The  encouraging  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
that  in  indicating  they  had  changed  their 
minds,  they  had  moved  away  from  some  of 
the  important  principles  in  their  approach  to 
agricultural  policy  in  the  past,  and  taken  a 
position  which  was  very  close  to  the  one  that 
the  farmers  union  had  been  enunciating 
down  through  the  years.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  a  wide  gulf  in  the  basic  approach 
of  the  federation  of  agriculture  and  the 
farmers  union,  you  had  a  fair  overlapping, 
a  fair  amount  of  common  ground.  To  my 
mind  this  was  a  major  step  forward,  because 
I  think  it  raises  the  prospect  that  you  will 
have  unity  on  the  farm  front,  at  least  in  this 
area  of  seeking  a  basic  farm  policy. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  you  begin 
to  enunciate  that  policy,  it  is  going  to  involve 
provincial  and  federal  governments.  May  I 
just  quote  two  paragraphs  in  tlie  appropriate 
goals  that  were  spelled  out  by  the  Ontario 
federation  of  agriculture.    One  is: 

A  national  system  of  annual  production 
payments  based  on  the  gross  value  of  pro- 
duction of  each  farmer  as  indicated  by 
bills  of  sale. 


Clearly,  there  they  envisage  joint  action  by 
provincial  and  federal  governments.  Then 
later  there  was  another  goal: 

Financial  support  for  the  proposed  pro- 
gramme to  come  jointly  from  provincial 
and  federal   government  sources. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having  two  sepa- 
rate policies,  we  are  going  to  have  one  policy 
and  the  policy  will  be,  in  effect,  worked  out 
by  both  governments.  It  will  be  supported 
jointly  by  both  governments. 

What  are  the  principles  of  this  policy,  Mr. 
Speaker— these  principles,  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  so  silent  for  so  long  that 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  they  are  in 
favour  of  them  or  not.  The  basic  principle 
is  this,  that  the  spokesmen  for  organized  agri- 
culture in  the  province  of  Ontario— some  of 
them  saying  that  for  the  first  time  they  were 
enunciating  this— were  willing  to  accept,  not 
only  willing,  but  felt  maybe  it  was  wise  to 
accept,  the  proposition  of  a  so-called  "cheap" 
food  policy.  It  is  not  cheap  to  the  consumer, 
but  it  is  certainly  cheap  as  far  as  the  returns 
that  are  coming  in  to  the  farmer  are  con- 
cerned. 

They  said  that  they  were  content  to  accept 
the  proposition  of  a  so-called  "cheap"  food 
policy,  because  it  was  anti-inflationary  and 
if  you  tried  to  force  the  consumer  to  pay 
everything  that  the  farmer  needed,  you  would 
put  the  price  of  food  even  higher  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  This  would  be  a  politi- 
cally suicidal  kind  of  policy  so  that  no  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  advocate.  Certainly  it 
would  be  an  anti-social  policy  because  it 
would  put  the  cost  of  food  beyond  those 
whose  budgets  are  a  pretty  tight  kind  of 
affair  at  the  present  time. 

In  short,  they  were  accepting,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  a  cheap  food  policy  was  not 
only  an  inevitable  but  perhaps  a  desirable 
thing. 

Secondly— and  almost  as  an  accompaniment 
of  this— was  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  cannot,  through  his  own  collective 
strength  in  the  market  place,  get  enough  out 
of  that  market  place  to  meet  his  needs  in 
terms  of  capital,  income  and  everything  else. 
Even  with  marketing  schemes,  the  farmer 
improves  his  position  but  he  cannot  improve 
his  position  to  the  point  where  he  makes 
enough  to  cover  his  capitalization  require- 
ments as  well  as  a  decent  income.  Therefore, 
what  you  should  content  yourself  with  is  the 
inevitability  that  the  farmers  are  going  to  do 
their  best  through  their  marketing  schemes 
to— if  I  may  use  my  own  terminology  again— 
"slug    it    out    in    the    marketing    place"    to 
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get  as  much  as  they  possibly  can.  That  will 
not  be  enough  for  their  needs  and  therefore 
there  will  have  to  be  added  to  it  an  income 
incentive  from  the  federal  and  provincial 
treasuries. 

Dr.  Kristjanson  was  a  bit  more  explicit  on 
the  mechanics  of  it  than  anybody  else.  The 
mechanics  would  be  to  establish  a  unit  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  production  on  the 
farm.  You  would  need  a  minimum  amount 
to  make  it  justifiable  to  say  that  this  was 
really  a  serious,  viable  farm  unit,  so  that  you 
would  cut  out  the  person  who  is  just  playing 
at  farming  and  not  a  serious,  full-time  farmer. 
Finally,  you  would  have  a  ceihng  on  the 
amount  of  production  on  which  you  would 
pay  this  income  incentive,  so  that  you  would 
make  the  contribution  in  the  income  incentive 
to  the  family  farm,  rather  than  to  the  cor- 
porate farm,  which  has  tended  to  get  the 
lion's  share  of  subsidies  up  until  now. 

In  short,  we  have  spelled  out  the  principles 
of  a  food  policy  which  are  going  to  be  im- 
plemented federally  and  provincially,  jointly 
by  these  two  governments. 

Now  what  this  government  has  done  is  to 
set  up  a  committee.  It  is  a  Minister's  advisory 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
having  on  it  some  four  or  five  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  the  most  bitter  and 
vigorous  critics  of  the  government  during  the 
course  of  the  Vineland  conference. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  when  this 
committee  got  down  to  work,  they  discovered 
that  it  simply  did  not  have  the  basic  material 
with  which  they  could  come  to  any  con- 
clusions. 

In  other  words,  both  this  government  and 
in  Ottawa,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
have  been  so  preoccupied  down  through  the 
years  with  the  problem  of  production— to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before— that  they  had  not  given  any  real 
attention  to  the  problem  of  marketing  and 
more  important,  to  the  problem  upon  which 
agriculture  is  going  to  survive,  namely  in- 
come, with  the  result  that  the  information 
simply  was  not  available. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrew  North  to  say  that  the  government 
has  established  a  study  now.  What  happened 
was  that  this  committee  established  a  study 
because  they  recognized  that  their  personnel, 
and  even  the  people  on  whom  they  could  draw 
on  a  part-time  basis,  could  not  come  up  with 
the  basic  information  required  here. 

So  they  have  hired  Hedlin,  Menzies  and 
Associates,  who  are  regarded  in  the  field  as 


being  an  authoritive  group  of  agricultural 
economists,  and  they  are  doing  the  study  for 
the  Minister's  committee. 

The  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North  now 
says  we  may  hear  from  them  by  June  15.  I 
am  a  little  disappointed.  The  last  time  I 
checked,  I  was  told  it  was  going  to  be  May. 
It  is  like  the  horizon  that  recedes  the  closer 
you  get  to  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Like  the 
Smith  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  it  is  like  the  Smith 
report. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say  finally, 
in  terms  of  principles  of  an  agricultural  policy, 
that  the  attractive  thing  about  the  proposi- 
tion that  has  been  put  forward  and  that  we 
are  now  trying  to  work  out,  is  tliat  instead 
of  having  an  agricultural  policy  which  is 
piecemeal,  which  is  stop-gap  and  emergency 
in  nature,  is  that  when  a  problem  arises  in 
the  income  of  agriculture,  one  or  another 
government,  the  federal  or  the  provincial, 
rushes  in  with  some  sort  of  bailing-out  process 
—a  little  subsidy  here,  a  little  subsidy  there. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  public  is  given 
the  impression  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  going  into  agriculture  and 
that  agriculture  is  the  recipient  of  almost  end- 
less numbers  of  handouts.  A  false  impression, 
because  even  with  the  "handouts"  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  agriculture  simply  is  not 
assured. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  now  is  to  put 
all  of  this  on  a  regularized,  rational  systematic 
basis.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
is  comparable  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  now 
being  proposed  in  the  area  of  social  security 
and  welfare. 

Instead  of  having  the  whole  range  of 
social  legislation  to  meet  this,  that  or  the 
next  social  need,  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  wipe  it  all  out,  and  say  that  any  human 
being  requires  a  basic  income,  $3,000  as  an 
individual,  or  $4,000  as  a  family,  and  by 
the  "reverse  income  tax"  procedures,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  you  say  if  you  have  made 
more  than  that,  you  pay  an  income  tax.  If 
you  have  not  made  that  much,  you  are  paid 
money  to  bring  your  income  up  to  that  decent 
level. 

Essentially  the  same  principle  is  going  to 
be  applied,  as  I  understand  the  proposition,  in 
terms  of  an  income  incentive  policy  that, 
instead  of  having  stop-gaps  here  and  stop- 
gaps there,  you  will  have  a  definition  of 
agricultural  production;  you  will  have  a  mini- 
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mum  production  need  to  qualify  as  a  farm; 
you  will  have  a  maximum  beyond  which  you 
are  not  going  to  get  any  incentive;  so  that 
you  are  not  going  to  bolster  and  strengthen 
the  corporate  farm  to  drive  the  family  farm 
out  of  the  picture.  These  income  incentives 
will,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  guarantee  that  that 
farmer  is  producing  enough  of  these  units  of 
production  to  enable  him  to  have  an  income 
to  meet  not  only  his  family  and  his  own 
income  needs,  but  to  meet  his  capital  needs. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  nobody 
could  avoid  supporting  the  motion.  The 
motion  is  a  plea  for  this  government  to  sit 
down  with  the  federal  government  and  to 
work  out  a  policy  that  we  have— and  the 
hon.  member  for  Kent  East  is  correct— that 
we  have  been  dragging  our  feet  down  through 
the  years,  indeed  down  through  the  genera- 
tions. 

But  I  would  like  to  believe,  since  we  have 
at  least  a  bit  more  time,  that  somebody  on 
the  government  side  is  going  to  indicate  the 
principles  of  the  agricultural  policy  that  this 
government  has. 

At  least  let  them  indicate  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  principles  that 
were  enunciated  at  Vineland,  and  presumably 
upon  which  the  Minister's  advisory  commit- 
tee is  now  operating. 

Mr.  J.  C.  G.  Demers  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  seconder  of  the  resolution 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
debate  and  to  lend  my  support  to  his  appeal 
for  the  development  in  Canada  of  a  national 
agricultural  policy. 

I  also  would  like,  as  the  hon.  member  has 
done,  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  industry  of  Ontario.  His  re- 
cord, like  that  of  the  other  departments  of  this 
government,  is  one  of  steady  progress,  based 
upon  sound  research  and  the  advice  of  the 
best  experts  available  in  this  field. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  our  friends  in  the 
Opposition  must  criticize  but  I  feel  that  the 
necessity  for  criticism  blinds  their  eyes  to 
the  solid  progress  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

I  would  just  like  to  offer  them  this  bit  of 
advice.  I  think  they  should  endeavour  to  be 
patient  of  the  faults  or  imperfections  of 
others,  for  they  have  many  faults  and  imper- 
fections of  their  own  that  require  forbear- 
ance. 

If  they  are  not  able  to  make  of  themselves 
what  they  would  like,  how  can  they  expect 


to  mould  another  in  conformity  with  their 
own  wishes? 

Now  since  agriculture  is  one  of  the  very 
basic  industries  in  this  province,  it  behooves 
every  member,  I  feel,  to  take  a  very  close 
interest  in  this  industry,  in  view  of  its 
unique  situation  as  explained  earlier  by  my 
colleague,  the  member  for  Renfrew  North. 

In  addition,  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon, 
I  would  like  to  concentrate  on  one  particular 
aspect  which  should  play  an  important  part 
in  our  national  agricultural  policy.  I  refer 
to  the  role  that  our  agricultural  products  are 
paying  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  food  which 
exists  in  the  world  today. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  as 
we  are  aware,  are  starving.  The  deficit  food 
areas  include  all  of  Asia  except  Japan  and 
Israel.  All  of  Africa,  except  the  southern  tip, 
the  northern  portion  of  South  America,  all  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

This,  the  third  world  food  survey,  estimated 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  U.N.  population  pro- 
jection, world  food  supplies  would  need  to  be 
increased  by  more  than  one-third  by  1975 
to  simply  maintain  the  present  low  standard. 

If  the  nutritional  content  is  to  be  improved, 
world  food  supplies  would  have  to  be 
increased  by  50  per  cent.  For  less  devel- 
oped areas,  supplies  would  have  to  rise  by 
80  per  cent  and  animal  foods  and  meat,  by 
120  per  cent.  To  provide  adequate  nutritional 
levels  in  the  year  2000,  forecasts  indicate  that 
food  supplies  must  be  tripled. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  a  very  urgent  need  for 
agricultural  and  food  commodities  throughout 
the  world. 

Agriculture  can,  and  must,  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  stability  and  as  a  means  of 
improving,  and  speeding  up,  the  development 
of  our  new  nation.  Agriculture  has  a  very 
important  role  to  perform  in  this  struggle 
with  communism,  which  we  know  is  a  cold 
war. 

The  food  and  agricultural  organization  of 
the  United  Nations,  known  as  FAO,  pointed 
out,  in  a  basic  study  of  nutritions  and  work- 
ing efficiency,  that  inadequate  food  reduces 
working  efiiciency  by  decreasing  the  worker's 
resistance  to  disease,  increasing  the  rate  of 
absenteeism,  causing  lethargy,  lack  of  initiative 
and  drive,  and  increasing  accident  rates. 

In  other  words,  food  is  a  basic  commodity 
in  the  industrial  development  of  any  nation. 
Education,  technology,  schools  or  new  equip- 
ment are  of  little  value  in  these  countries  if 
the  inhabitants  are  starving. 
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And  while  we  cannot  ignore  these  other 
forms  of  assistance,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the 
people  are  reasonably  well  fed,  they  will  not 
derive  maximum  value  from  the  other  forms 
of  assistance  we  provide  to  them. 

Studies  have  been  carried  out  by  a  number 
of  different  authorities  of  India,  Colombia, 
Japan,  Pakistan,  Greece,  Brazil,  Israel  and 
Tunisia  and  assessments  made  of  the  world's 
food  programme. 

These  studies  show  that  concessional  sales, 
and  grants  of  food,  help  to  prevent  inflation 
while  local  industrialization  projects  were 
carried  out,  and  that  these  sales  and  grants 
of  food  helped  to  raise  the  productivity  of 
the  worker. 

The  studies  indicated  positive  gain  in  terms 
of  investment,  growth,  stability  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people.  And  certainly 
most  important,  is  the  contribution  they  made 
in  a  humanitarian  way. 

Contributions  assist  the  conduct  of  specific 
development  projects  and  reduce  the  needs 
for  scarce  foreign  exchange  which  could  be 
released  for  other  important  capital  goods. 
The  studies,  of  course,  also  disclose  that  there 
are  weaknesses  in  this  type  of  programme  and 
that  it  has  not  been  as  eflScient  as  direct  cash 
equivalent  aid  to  the  countries  concerned. 

Non-commercial  bilateral  food  aid  pro- 
grammes, that  is,  outright  gifts  of  food, 
tended  to  be  market-expended.  The  U.S. 
indicates  that  countries  that  were  the 
recipients  of  food  aid  have  subsequentiy  ex- 
panded commercial  purposes  from  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  commercial  sales  to  Spain 
from  the  U.S.  increased  at  an  average  of  $11 
milhon  a  year  during  the  period  1955-1957 
and  to  $112  million  in  1963.  Increases  were 
larger  in  products  which  were  received  as  aid 
prior  to  1962.  It,  therefore,  seems  clear  that 
concessional  sales  and  grants  of  agricultural 
commodities,  surplus  or  otherwise,  help  to 
raise  the  health  of  the  people  and  contribute 
to  their  economic  development. 

Our  internal  surpluses  of  food,  if  used 
properly,  can  perform  the  dual  role  of  pro- 
viding aid  and  assisting  in  the  development 
of  future  markets  for  us. 

And  what  about  our  Canadian  programme? 
Our  aid  to  developing  countries  may  be 
divided  into  three  categories,  bilateral,  multi- 
lateral and  emergency  programmes.  The  bi- 
lateral assistance  is  extended  to  the  Colombo 
plan  of  south  and  southeast  Asia,  Common- 
wealth and  French-speaking  African  states. 
Commonwealth  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
and  countries  in  Latin  America. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1955-1956,  the  food 
aid  programme  reached  a  level  of  $20  million, 
with  an  additional  $50  million  for  special  de- 
velopment loans.  In  15  years  we  have  contrib- 
uted over  half  a  billion  dollars  to  the  Colombo 
plan,  mostly  to  the  Commonwealth  countries 
of  Ceylon,  India,  Malaysia  and  Pakistan.  This 
has  taken  the  form  of  capital  aid  for  the 
construction  of  dams,  technical  experts,  educa- 
tion and  training  facilities  and  grants  of  com- 
modity aid  and  equipment. 

Our  aid  to  Africa  has  been  directed  prim- 
arily to  the  development  of  educational 
facilities  and  the  same  applies  of  course  to 
the  French-speaking  African  and  to  the  Carib- 
bean countries. 

Further,  in  the  category  of  multilateral 
assistance,  Canada's  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  food  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tion world  programme  on  July  24,  1963,  Mr. 
Sharp  announced  that  beginning  with  the 
1964-65  aid  budget  Canada  would  give  food 
stuffs  under  a  new  special  programme  distinct 
from  development  aid,  and  the  new  pro- 
gramme was  to  consolidate  all  Canadian 
food  assistance  including  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  FAO  world  food  programme 
and  the  UN  relief  and  work  agency.  The 
total  fund  for  food  will  begin  with  $15  million 
and  over  the  next  years  reach  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  $40  million  per  year.  The 
value  of  this  new  programme  will  not  be 
known  for  several  years,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  its  launching  suggest  that  it  was 
conceived  essentially  to  stabilize  our  own  sur- 
plus disposal  rather  than  as  a  long  term  pro- 
gramme to  aid  the  under-developed  countries. 

It  seems  clear  from  this  brief  description 
of  our  efforts  to  date  that  there  is  considerable 
scope  for  the  development  of  an  aid  pro- 
gramme which  will  involve  substantially 
larger  amounts  of  agricultural  and  food  com- 
modities. 

Now,  the  emergency  relief  assistance  pro- 
gramme operates  on  the  bilateral  basis  and  it 
is  designed  mainly  to  offer  quick  response  to 
disasters  abroad. 

I  think  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  clear  that 
expedience  is  playing  a  very  large  part  in 
Canada's  food  aid  programme.  Furthermore, 
in  comparison  with  the  United  States,  we 
have  operated  on  a  very  small  scale  indeed. 

What  about  the  United  States  programme? 
Early  in  1966  the  United  States  shifted  the 
philosophy  of  its  food  for  peace  programme 
from  the  negative  one  of  surplus  disposal,  to 
a  positive  programme  of  producing  to  fill  the 
need. 
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Tied  to  this  programme  were  measures  to 
produce  greater  agricultural  self-help  in  the 
recipient  countries  and  to  make  food  aids  a 
more  integrated  element  of  general  pro- 
grammes of  economic  cooperation.  A  total 
of  $500  million  in  aid  was  proposed;  one-third 
to  finance  import  of  fertilizer  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  to  finance  transfer 
of  American  farming  techniques,  improve- 
ments of  roads,  marketing  and  irrigation  fa- 
cilities, extension  services,  cooperatives  and 
credit  facilities,  purchases  of  Amercan  farm 
equipment  and  pesticides  and  research  on  soil 
and  seed  improvement. 

As  the  President  stated  in  his  message  to 
Congress  in  February,  1966,  "These  pro- 
grammes will  have  long  range  benefits  for 
our  own  farmers.  Higher  incomes  abroad  mean 
greater  exports  for  our  highly  efficient  food 
products." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Spc^aker,  our  farmers 
have  been  fortunate  that  Russia  and  China 
are  pure  socialist  countries.  There  we  have 
had  ample  evidence  of  the  ruin  which  results 
from  a  nationalized  agricultural  industry,  and 
in  view  of  this  it  is  small  wonder  that  our 
farmers  regard  all  socialists  with  deep  sus- 
picion. This  ruin  has  resulted  in  exceptionally 
heavy  demands  for  our  v/heat  over  the  last 
few  years,  demands  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
sustained  at  their  present  levels  forever. 

Any  "food  for  peace"  programme  requires 
public  support  to  succeed.  I  believe  that 
public  acceptance  of  such  programmes  in  this 
country  can  only  be  described  as  overwhelm- 
ing, but  the  several  groups  of  dedicated 
people  now  involved  in  such  programmes 
need  leadership  and  encouragement  from 
the  public  sector. 

The  existing  programmes  sponsored  by 
CARE  have  been  successful  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  several  service  groups  such  as  Lions' 
clubs.  Most  programmes  have  not  been 
limited  to  food,  but  cover  every  imaginable 
facet  of  human  need.   The  OXFAM  food  and 


self-help  programme  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful,  and  I  was  proud  to  learn 
over  the  weekend  that  a  branch  of  OXFAM 
has  just  been  established  in  Sudbury.  A  Mr. 
William  Glennie,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Sopha), 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  Sudbury 
branch. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  discovered  during 
a  conversation  with  one  of  the  dedicated 
OXFAM  officials  here  in  Toronto  today,  that 
our  chairman,  the  hon.  member  for  Eglinton 
(Mr.  Reilly),  is  one  of  the  great  humanitarians 
working  under  the  OXFAM  banner  here  in 
Toronto. 

The  federal  government  rather  than  simply 
reacting  to  good  fortune  should,  I  suggest, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew  North  has 
suggested,  be  developing  positive  long-term 
policies  which  will  ensure  the  stability  as 
well  as  the  high  level  of  income  for  our 
farmers  in  the  years  ahead.  It  should,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  hon,  member  said,  be  devel- 
oping a  long-range  national  agricultural 
policy  for  this  country,  and  one  of  the  key 
programmes  I  suggest  in  this  national  policy 
should  be  a  greatly  expanded  "food  for 
peace"  programme  along  the  lines  of  that 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in  1966. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, we  will  continue  with  the  estimates  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  thereafter,  the 
estimates  of  The  Departments  of  Tourism 
and  Information  and  Energy  and  Resources 
Management.  There  will  be  no  night  sitting 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2:30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  in  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  Glenwood  public  school,  Wind- 
sor; and  in  the  west  gallery  students  from 
Holy  Cross  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendments  proposed  will  make  the  statutory 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  termination  of 
fire  insurance  policies  similar  to  those  in- 
volved with  the  termination  of  automobile 
insurance  policies.  And  further,  these  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  help  establish  uniform- 
ity across  Canada. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  classification  of  provin- 
cial parks  in  Ontario. 

Outdoor  recreation  has  become  increasingly 
important  in  today's  complex  and  changing 
society.  More  leisure  time,  increased  disposal 
income,  rapid  urbanization  and  improved 
mobility  all  have  contributed  to  the  tremen- 
dous acceleration  in  outdoor  recreation  de- 
mands. 

The  Ontario  provincial  park  programme 
plays  a  significant  part  in  meeting  this  de- 
mand. The  96  provincial  parks  recorded 
almost  ten  million  visits,  including  a  total  of 
just  under  one  million  campers  during  the 
1966  park  season.  In  order  that  the  provincial 
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parks  programme  may  better  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  our  great  province,  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  I  propose 
to  initiate  a  system  of  park  classification 
under  which  all  provincial  parks  will  be 
classified  and  all  land  within  the  parks  will 
be  zoned  in  accordance  with  the  major 
purpose  for  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  park  lands. 

This  classification,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  entail 
not  only  the  allocation  of  existing  parks  to 
the  appropriate  park  classes,  but  will  also 
include  the  establishment  of  two  new  types  of 
parks  to  meet  new  and  changing  recreation 
needs.  It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  new 
programme  to  achieve  a  complete  and  bal- 
anced park  system  and  to  establish  a  policy 
framework  for  its  positive  and  effective  de- 
velopment and  management. 

Among  the  parks  classification  system  will 
be  the  following  park  classes: 

The  first  type  will  be  the  primitive  park. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  primitive  park  class 
is  to  set  aside  representative  areas  of  natural 
landscapes  for  posterity  and  to  provide  for 
present  day  wilderness  recreation  activities 
and  for  educational  and  scientific  use.  This 
class  of  park  is  reserved  from  all  natural  re- 
source exploitation,  the  use  of  mechanized 
equipment  and  vehicles  is  restricted  to  area 
protection  and  emergency  demands,  and  only 
primitive  recreational  facilities  are  provided, 
such  as  portages,  primitive  campsites  and 
trails. 

As  an  example  of  the  primitive  park,  Cape 
Henrietta  Maria  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
James  Bay  will  be  established.  For  the  hon. 
members  who  may  not  be  too  familiar  with 
this  interesting  area  in  northeastern  Ontario, 
it  is  that  point  of  land  at  the  northwestern 
extremity  of  James  Bay  where  it  adjoins 
Hudson  Bay.  It  is  on  the  55th  parallel  of 
latitude  and  in  area  it  comprises  144,000 
acres  of  land. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  flora  and  fauna 
with  an  arctic  element  found  nowhere  else 
in  Ontario.  Arctic  mammals,  such  as  the 
walrus,  polar  bear  and  bearded  seal  occur 
here;  as  well  as  at  least  11  species  of  arctic 
birds,  including  snow  geese  that  nest  nowhere 
else  in  the  province.  ■.  i> 
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The  second  class  is  the  wild  river  park, 
which  I  know  the  hon.  members  are  inter- 
ested in.  The  purpose  of  parks  in  this  class 
is  to  preserve  the  natural  aesthetic  and 
historic  quality  and  the  natural  flow  of  signif- 
icant rivers  and  sections  of  rivers  for  present 
recreational  use  and  enjoyment  for  posterity. 

Renewable  resource  management  and  utili- 
zation will  be  permitted  on  a  controlled  basis 
and  developed  facilities  will  be  minimal,  for 
example,  portages,  access  points  and  primitive 
camp  sites. 

Examples  of  these  wild  river  parks  will  be 
sections  of  the  Winisk,  the  Attawapiskat  and 
Severn  Rivers,  flowing  into  Hudson  or  James 
Bays,  and  part  of  the  Mattawa  immediately 
west  of  the  Ottawa  River.  The  latter  named 
is  a  section  of  that  great  canoe  route  that 
has  played  such  a  significant  role  in  the 
exploration  of  western  Ontario  and  western 
Canada,  and  in  the  fur  trade  that  formed  the 
first  industry  of  our  land. 

The  third  class  will  be  the  natural  environ- 
ment parks,  also  known  as  heritage  parks. 
The  purpose  of  this  class  is  to  set  aside  for 
the  primary  purposes  of  recreation  and  edu- 
cation areas  of  outstanding  scenic,  natural  or 
historic  significance  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
present  and  future  generations.  This  park 
class  includes  facility  and  service  provisions 
for  a  range  of  recreational  uses  in  a  natural 
environment. 

The  park  interpretive  programmes  is  an 
essential  element  of  this  class.  These  areas 
are  managed  under  the  multiple-use  principle, 
recognizing  recreation  as  the  dominant  use  hi 
all  areas.  Examples  are  Algonquin  park, 
Quetico  park.  Pinery  park,  Kilbear  park,  and 
Bon  Echo  park. 

The  fourth  class  are  recreation  parks,  prob- 
ably the  class  that  is  best  known  to  us.  This 
class  of  parks  is  dominantly  user-oriented  and 
while  every  attempt  is  made  to  retain  the 
natural  environment,  the  environment  may  be 
substantially  modified  to  accommodate  inten- 
sive campground  and  day  visitor  recreational 
use.  There  are  two  sub-classes,  namely 
recreation  areas,  which  are  predominantly 
day  use  areas;  for  example,  beaches  and 
picnic  areas,  and  campgrounds,  which  are 
oriented  towards  camper  use. 

Examples  of  the  area  park  are  Wasaga 
Beach  and  Holiday  Beach  and  of  the  camp- 
ground type.  Black  Lake  and  Rushing  River 
park. 

The  last  class  are  nature  reserves.  This 
final  class  in  the  classification  system  is 
established  to  preserve  unique  natural  areas 
for  scientific  and  educational  uses  and  for  the 


enjoyment  and  interest  of  the  public,  where 
this  use  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  natural 
values  to  be  protected.  These  areas  will  be 
large  enough  to  fully  protect  the  natural 
feature  and  will  commonly  be  not  more  than 
640  acres.  Protection  might  be  afforded  to 
unique  stands  of  trees,  rare  species  of  birds 
and  flowers,  the  particular  habitat  of  some 
variety  of  bird,  some  geological  or  mineral 
formations,  and  so  forth. 

As  an  example.  Agate  Island,  in  the 
Thunder  Bay  district.  The  purpose  is  to 
preserve  a  source  of  agates  of  148  acres. 

Turkey  Point  bog,  in  Norfolk  county;  the 
purpose,  the  preservation  of  orchids,  about 
53  acres. 

In  Matawachan,  in  Renfrew  county;  the 
purpose,  the  preservation  of  hardwood  stand 
of  trees,  approximately  160  acres. 

In  addition,  as  previously  noted,  lands 
within  parks  will  be  zoned  for  planning, 
development  and  management  purposes, 
under  a  system  of  five  zones  which  are  (a) 
the  primitive  zone,  similar  to  the  primitive 
park  concept;  (b)  natural  zone,  which  is 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  nature  reserve;  (c) 
historic  zone,  to  protect  areas  of  historic 
significance;  (d)  multiple-use  zone,  within 
which  other  renewal  resources  may  be 
managed  and  utilized,  and  (e)  recreation  zone 
which  incorporates  lands  required  for  present 
and  future  recreational  use  with  attendant 
facility  development. 

This  park  classification  and  zoning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  facilitate  rational  planning  for 
a  complete  and  balanced  provincial  park  sys- 
tem within  which  outstanding  areas  of 
aesthetic,  natural,  cultural,  historic  and  scien- 
tific significance  will  be  protected  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. 

It  is  intended  that  a  long  range  master 
plan  be  prepared  for  each  park  which  will 
guide  its  development  and  management  in 
harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the  park  class 
to  which  it  belongs. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pro- 
posals I  have  placed  before  you  today  will 
usher  in  a  new  era  in  growth  and  manage- 
ment   of    our    well    known    provincial    park 

system. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  Tourism 
and  Information):  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
annual  report  of  the  Centennial  centre  of 
science  and  technology  for  the  year  1966. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That 
should  be  good. 
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Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary):  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  the  ofiBce  of  the 
registrar  general  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966. 

2.  The  report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
of  Ontario  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  part  IX  of  The  Corporations  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1966. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  ( Provincial  Treas- 
urer): Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege. 

My  point  of  privilege  refers  to  certain 
statements  made  in  the  comments  by  the 
member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent)  in  the 
Budget  Debate  yesterday.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  said  either  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer or  the  Minister  of  Highways  are  falsifying 
their  statements  to  the  House.  Later  on  in  the 
same  speech,  he  commented  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  was  part  of  the  act: 

He  was  the  Minister  of  Highways  for 
some  four  or  five  years  and  party  to  the 
same  statement.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  fact  that  this  Minister  and  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  are  falsifying  these 
things  to  the  House,  is  just  an  example  of 
one  small  thing  that  is  going  on. 

May  I  make  reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an 
item  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  early  edition, 
which  comments  on  the  statement  to  which 
I  have  made  reference  as  follows: 

He  charged  in  the  Legislature,  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  Charles  MacNaughton  had 
made  false  statements  when  he  denied  the 
government  directed  payment  of  commis- 
sions. The  Department  of  Highways  and 
the  Hydro  tell  General  Motors  and  Ford  to 
which  dealers  the  commission  should  be 
paid  and  these  are  Tory  dealers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  some  facts 
on  the  record,  if  I  may,  and  I  have  reference 
to  a  news  item  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
March  2,  1965,  reporting  on  statements  made 
by  myself  to  the  public  accounts  committee 
when  The  Department  of  Highways  was  being 
examined  by  that  committee: 

A  member  of  the  committee  asked 
whether  the  commission  is  divided  among 
all  company  dealers  or  to  a  few  nomi- 
nated by  someone  in  the  government.  High- 
ways Minister  Charles  MacNaughton  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  anyone  in  the 
government  who  nominated  dealers  for 
commissions.  "Let  me  be  frank"  Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton added,  "I  have  never  felt  it  was 


my  job  to  intrude  in  the  internal  policies 
of  the  automobile  companies." 

If  I  may  pursue  it  a  little  further  and  make 
reference  to  an  editorial  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  of  March  16,  1965,  by  Mr.  Scott  Young, 
entitled: 

Double  O  Seven  and  Double  O  Eight 
At  Work 

A  question  by  the  member  for  Downs- 
view: 

Does  the  company  ask  you  where  the 
commission  for  the  sale  should  go? 

Then  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  (Opera- 
tor 008)  quickly:  Shouldn't  the  Minister 
answer  this  one? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  We  feel  that  that  is 
a  private  matter. 

Hon.  member  for  Downsview:  Does  any- 
body in  The  Department  of  Highways  have 
any  say  in  where  that  pay-back  goes? 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Not  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

Hon.  member  for  Sudbury:  Any  one  you 
know  then? 
Answer:    No. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  categorically  to  this  House, 
and  deny  categorically,  that  I  have  ever  made 
a  false  statement  to  this  House  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  any  instance  that  I  am  aware  of, 
nor  have  I  ever  made  a  false  statement  to  a 
committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
The  press  this  morning  stated: 

Leonard  Reilly,  PC,  Eghnton,  said  yes- 
terday Premier  John  Robarts  plans  review 
of  a  policy  whereby  appeals  from  the  On- 
tario municipal  board  decisions  are  con- 
sidered in  private  by  Cabinet.  Mr.  Reilly 
said  later  that  most  members  and  Ministers 
agreed  that  the  member  whose  constituency 
is  affected  should  be  told  about  the  petition 
and  the  decision. 

In  this  consideration,  will  the  "member  whose 
constituency  is  affected"  include  Opposition 
members? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
will  be  a  change. 

Mr.  Young:  I  have  another  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 
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Does  the  Minister  intend  to  amend  sub- 
section 2  of  section  41  of  The  Schools  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  enable  school  boards  to 
contribute  two-thirds  towards  the  cost  of 
their  employees*  welfare  plan  so  that  school 
board  employees  will  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits  now  available  to 
municipal  employees? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. If  it  is  decided  it  will  be  introduced 
in  the  appropriate  legislation  forthcoming 
under  The  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  you  aware  of  this  camera  in  the  gallery 
here?  Is  there  some  significance  to  that,  might 
I  ask;  or  does  it  pose  an  interference  with  the 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House? 

Hon.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  They  wanted  to  put  us  all  on 
television. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  inquire  who  is  the  owner 
of  the  camera  and  what  purpose  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  this  an  employee  of  the  Tory 
party? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  not  supposed  to  be 
any  cameras  in  the  gallery.  Permission  was 
given  to  have  a  picture  taken  of  the  House 
in  session,  but  I  understood  that  was  to  be 
done  last  week.  Whether  it  was  done  or  not, 
I  do  not  know.  If  this  is  a  different  case- 
Mr.  Sopha:  Well  we  understand  there  was 
great  activity  this  morning  in  the  Tory  party 
to  get  pictures  taken  of  all  the  members,  and 
I  wondered. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  is  why 
they  are  all  here  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

I  understood  the  picture  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  gallery.  Perhaps  the  Min- 
ister can  tell  us  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might 
illuminate  on  the  subject,  the  photographs 
that  are  being  taken  are  being  taken  by  the 
staff  of  my  department.  They  are  the  photo- 
graphs that  were  to  be  taken  last  week  and 
I  understood  that  the  permission  that  was 
granted  then  was  still  in  effect. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  gave  permission  last 
week,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  not 
been  done. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): There  were  not  enough  Liberals 
here  then. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  They  did  not  appear  last 
week. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  then  continue  with  the 
questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Education 
if  he  has  held  discussions  recently  with  the 
presidents  of  the  provincially  assisted  univer- 
sities with  respect  to  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  bill  which  was  amended  in 
the  private  bills  committee  a  few  days  ago; 
and  if  so  what  conclusions  if  any  were  reached 
at  this  meeting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  some  discussions  with  the  Minister 
of  University  Affairs  with  respect  to  The  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  Act,  and  there 
have  been  no  conclusions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
for  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Is  the  Minister  aware  that  a  list  of  names 
and  addresses  are  compiled  from  information 
supphed  by  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  and 
used  for  commercial  purposes?  If  so,  what 
action  does  the  government  intend  to  take? 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  35  years  every  juris- 
diction in  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
provided  vehicle  registrations  to  an  agency 
which  collects  and  disseminates  information 
on  motor  vehicle  registrations. 

Registrations  of  motor  vehicles  are  main- 
tained as  a  public  record  and  they  have  never 
been  classified  as  confidential. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  number 
of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  Before  I  do 
so,  sir,  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  my  opinion 
it  is  childish  in  the  extreme  for  the  govern- 
ment to  notffy  its  own  members  that  a  picture 
is  to  be  taken  but  not  to  notify  the  Opposition 
parties.  I  am  quite  proud  of  our  turn-out  at 
all  times- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  The  member  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  As  a  matter  of  privilege,  if 
some  member^  of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  to  be  notified  a  picture  is  to  be  taken, 
then  all  should  be  notified. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  will  not  permit  this 
discussion  to  continue.  The  Minister's  depart- 
ment called  and  asked  if  they  could  have  a 
picture  taken  of  the  House,  in  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  ask  what  the  pur- 
pose was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
be  for  an  Expo  booklet  or  something  Hke 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege 
with  regard  to  this.  If  this  was  to  be  a  picture 
taken  of  the  House,  for  whatever  purpose 
other  than  the  purposes  of  the  Tory  party, 
then  I  think  everybody  in  the  House  was 
entitled  to  be  informed  there  was  going  to  be 
a  picture  taken,  not  just  the  Tory  party.  We 
are  part  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  My  ofiice  did  not  have  any- 
thing to   do  with  notifying  any  party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  going  to  rule  this  dis- 
cussion out  of  order.  I  am  not  going  to  allow 
any  further  debate  on  it.  I  gave  permission 
for  the  picture  to  be  taken  and  I  am  going  to 
leave  it  at  that  for  now,  and  I  would  ask  the 
member  to  proceed  with  his  questions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask— 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  now  on  the  question 
period. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  suggest  that  members 
on  the  Opposition  have  the  right  to  the  same 
privileges  as  members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  I  object  to  the  ofiice  of  the 
Speaker  being  used  for  political  purposes  in 
this  way. 

As  I  say,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  account  to  us— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  member  proceed 
with  the  question  period? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  On  a 
point  of  order,  a  number  of  Opposition  mem- 
bers have  commented  on  this  and  I  feel 
entitled  to  do  so  also.  I  was  not  informed  by 
any  member  of  the  government  about  this 
photograph  today  nor  by  any  member  of  our 
party.  I  did  learn  about  it  casually  in  the 
corridor.  And  as  Whip  I  felt  obliged  to  in- 
form our  members.  I  suggest,  sir,  if  the  other 
parties  were  on  the  job  they  would  all  be 
here  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let  us  get  back  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Prime  Minister.  When  will  he 
refer  to  a  standing  committee  the  research 
material  which  he  said  on  January  26,  1967, 
he  had  accumulated  with  regard  to  the  review 
in  other  jurisdictions  of  orders-in-council  and 
similar  instruments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  refer 
it  to  the  legal  bills  committee.  I  have  looked 
over  the  various  committees  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  I  think  perhaps  it  probably  fits  there. 

I  have  the  material  organized.  I  asked  the 
Minister  of  Transport  a  year  ago  to  do  the 
research  necessary.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
appear  before  that  committee  to  give  the 
result  of  his  investigation  plus  the  secretary 
of  the  Cabinet,  plus  Mr.  Stone,  the  registrar 
of  regulations.  This  will  be  brought  before 
the  legal  bills  committee  as  soon  as  it  con- 
veniently may  be  in  accordance  with  the 
sittings  of  that  committee. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  when  the  committee  is 
sitting  so  I  do  not  know  what  other  legisla- 
tion may  be  referred  to  it.  But  certainly  I  am 
ready  to  carry  out  my  commitment  as  soon 
as  the  committee  is  ready  to  undertake  the 
examination. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have  a 
question  for  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

What  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish 
on-the-job  training  programmes  in  General 
Motors  in  Oshawa?  To  what  extent  has  the 
company  been  willing  to  cooperate? 

Hon.  D.  Bales  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  general  way  the  on-the-job 
training  services  of  The  Department  of 
Labour  have  been  made  known  to  General 
Motors,  as  well  as  to  companies  throughout 
Ontario,     through     a     vigorous     promotional 
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campaign  involving  direct  contact,  corres- 
pondence, distribution  of  brochures,  news- 
papers and  television  advertising. 

Specifically,  I  can  advise  the  House  of 
several  of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
with  this  particular  company.  Last  September, 
for  example,  at  the  time  of  the  announced 
layoff,  a  meeting  was  held  between  senior 
officials  of  the  department  and  of  the  com- 
pany, when  our  training  services  were  out- 
lined. About  three  weeks  ago,  one  of  my 
senior  officials  was  in  touch  with  a  senior 
official  of  the  company  concerning  a  particular 
training  proposal.  To  date.  General  Motors 
has  not  required  our  training  services  to 
supplement  their  own. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Would  the  Minister  entertain 
a  supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  was  with  regard  to  the  very 
last  phrase  of  the  Minister's  answer;  some- 
thing to  the  effect  the  General  Motors  did  not 
require  any  assistance  the  department  could 
provide  to  supplement  their  own  on-the-job 
training  programmes.  What  sort  of  on-the- 
job  training  programmes  are  they  carrying  on 
there  now  that  relate  to  possible  layoffs  aris- 
ing out  of  the  auto  trade  pact? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
answer  specifically  as  to  the  type  of  pro- 
gramme, but  they  are  carrying  on  certain 
programmes.  It  depends  on  their  schedule 
for  the  future,  which  is  known  only  to  them 
at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  have  another  question  for 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Has  an  on-the-job  training  programme  oi 
programmes  been  estabhshed  in  cooperation 
with  The  Department  of  Labour  in  Sklar 
Furniture  Company  of  Whitby?  If  so,  how 
many  employees  have  been  trained,  how 
many  of  them  are  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
employer  and  how  many  were  laid  off  upon 
completion  of  their  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  training 
programme  has  been  under  way  at  this 
company  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and 
will  end  when  those  currently  in  the  project 
finish  their  training.  Some  250  persons  have 
completed  their  specific  training  programmes 
to  date.  The  department  records  do  not 
indicate  whether  all  the  graduates  have 
remained  in  the  company  after  concluding 
their  training. 

A  follow-up  of  the  graduates  has  been 
maintained   in  a  small   cross-section   of   the 


284  companies  where  on-the-job  training 
programmes  have  been,  or  are  being  operated, 
in  order  to  make  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
the  programme.  But  this  company  was  not 
one  of  those  selected  for  this  purpose. 

Close  supervision  is  maintained  over  the 
actual  training  projects  and  over  the  welfare 
of  the  trainees.  The  department's  on-the-job 
training  programmes  are  designed  to  provide 
for  a  very  substantial  financial  investment  in 
the  training  programme  by  the  company  in- 
volved. This,  coupled  with  other  requirements 
of  the  training  agreement,  makes  it  most  un- 
likely that  persons  will  be  laid  off  after  train- 
ing for  any  other  reason  than  a  decline  in 
business. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  Minister  would  be  willing  to  have  his 
department  make  some  further  inquiries  of 
this  company  about  this  particular  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
be  glad  to  make  inquiries  and  I  will  advise 
the  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  table 
answers  to  questions  3,  4,  5,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
14  and  15.  (See  Appendix  pages  1484-1488.) 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  might  inform  the  members  that  for  me 
the  mystery  has  been  cleared.  The  picture 
is  being  taken  by  The  Department  of  Tourism 
and  Information   for  one  of  their  booklets. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  he  did  not  have  the 
camera  focused  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  twelfth  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  L.  M. 
Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued) 

On  vote  207: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  transcript  of  a  proceeding  in  the 
magistrate's  court  for  the  district  of  Nipissing; 
a  trial  held  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  on  June  15, 
1966,  in  the  case  of  The  Queen  against 
Josepha  Maletti,  on  a  charge  of  careless  driv- 
ing. At  that  time  the  trial  was  conducted  by 
his  worship  Magistrate  N.  J.  Nadeau  and  there 
appeared  for  the  accused,  George  Wallace, 
Q.C.   It  does  not  state  who  appeared  for  the 
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Crown.  I  am  unable  to  say  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Attorney  General. 

But  briefly,  the  facts  appeared  to  be  this: 
two  persons,  a  boy  and  a  girl— a  boy  by  the 
name  of  De  Chapelle  and  the  girl  whose  name 
does  not  matter— were  walking  side  by  side 
in  a  southerly  direction  on  a  street  in 
Sturgeon  Falls.  The  accused  struck  the  boy, 
the  young  man,  and  hurled  him  some  100 
feet;  and  he  died  almost  instantly.  The 
accused  came  on  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
careless  driving. 

Now  a  part  of  the  finding  by  his  worship 
on  page  39  of  the  transcript  is  as  follows: 

He  is  driving— 
that  is  the  accused 

—on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  and  I 
think  he  should  have  expected,  certainly 
near  this  intersection,  that  pedestrians 
might  be  on  the  road.  But  he  was  unable 
or  did  not  see  the  pedestrians  on  the  road 
at  all.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  is  operating  a  motor  vehicle  without 
reasonable  consideration  for  other  persons 
using  the  highway  and  that  the  accused 
is  therefore  guilty  of  careless  driving. 

Now  I  want  to  draw  the  Attorney  General's 
attention  to  these  remarks  of  his  worship, 
which  I  shall  now  read: 

As  regards  penalty,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  separate  the  consequences  of 
carelessness  with  the  actual  carelessness 
when  a  fatality  is  the  result.  Penalty  here 
is  not  one  which  in  my  view  should  be 
imposed  because  a  person  died  as  the  result 
of  the  accident. 

I  cannot  disregard  that  completely,  but  I 
think  it  should  play  a  very  minor  part  in 
the  penalty. 

I  think  this  is  simply  a  case  of  common 
carelessness  which  is  not  what  I  would 
consider  a  high  degree  of  carelessness. 
Simply  not  keeping  a  proper  lookout  is 
something  that  occurs  fairly  frequently 
with  less  drastic  results  than  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  fact  that  a 
person  has  lost  his  life  in  this  accident  will 
remain  with  the  accused  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  am  imposing 
a  fine  of  $100.  There  is  no  previous  driving 
record  and  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  case  for 
suspension  of  licence.  Fine  $100;  costs 
$29.50  or  30  days. 

Now  I  should  like  the  Attorney  General, 
having  heard  those  remarks  by  his  worship, 
and  especially  so  the  Attorney  General  will 
not  be  under  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  said, 


the  material  part  is  having  referred  to  the 
fact  a  person  died  as  a  result  of  this  accident 
he  said  this: 

I  cannot  disregard  that  completely,  but 
I  think  it  should  play  a  very  minor  part 
in  the  penalty. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
whether  he  agrees  with  those  comments  by 
that  magistrate. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  of  penalty  in  all 
these  types  of  cases,  traffic  cases  where  the 
charge  is  careless  driving,  is  a  very  difficult 
one  for  any  court  to  decide.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  one  for  any  person  to  make  a  hard 
and  fast  statement  about. 

The  circumstances  which  are  present  in 
each  individual  case  have  always  to  be 
weighed.  The  degree  of  carelessness  which 
started  the  train  of  events,  or  circumstances 
which  resulted  in  death  may  have  been 
simply  a  very  minor  degree  of  carelessness, 
forgetfulness  or  inattention  at  the  moment. 
Because  that  is  the  only  basis  on  which  the 
charge  is  laid,  the  fact  that  the  car  then 
perhaps  went  out  of  control  or  went  far  afield, 
and  resulted  in  a  death,  is  something  that 
each  court  has  to  weigh  in  the  circumstances. 

In  this  case,  the  magistrate  said,  "I  have  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  one  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation,  that  a  person  lost  his  life,  but 
it  is  not  a  matter  which  goes  particularly  to 
the  matter  of  sentence."  Our  books,  our 
records,  are  replete  with  this  type  of  thing; 
where  the  negligence,  the  carelessness,  was 
not  grave  or  serious  as  it  began.  One  can- 
not simply  say  that  because  a  life  was  lost, 
the  sentence  should  be  severe. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  member,  who  is  a 
lawyer,  has  probably  argued  this  more  than 
once  in  court  before  a  magistrate.  I  am  sure 
he  is  aware  that  in  certain  cases  where  death 
occurs  charges  are  not  even  laid  because  the 
circumstances  were  not  such  that  they  would 
justify  the  laying  of  a  charge.  The  fact  that 
a  charge  is  laid,  then  leaves  it  to  the  court  to 
weigh  how  serious  was  the  carelessness  in- 
volved. 

I  think  I  can  only  say  the  fact  that  a  death 
results  is  not  a  matter  that  goes  particularly 
to  sentence.  It  is  a  factor  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  but  the  negligence  could  have  been  such 
that  the  car  avoided  that  person.  It  just 
happened  that  a  person  lost  his  life  having 
been  in  the  way  of  that  vehicle.  The  careless- 
ness would  not,  as  my  hon.  friend  will  realize, 
the  carelessness  would  not  have  been  greater 
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or  lighter  if  one  extracted  and  took  out  of 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  person  was 
injured  or  hurt  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Attorney  General  makes  a 
very  good  point,  and  that  is  one  side  of  the 
argument;  and  it  is  a  very  respectable  one. 

But  the  thing  that  startled  me  about  this 
disposition  M'as  that  his  worship  did  not  even 
suspend  the  driving  licence  of  this  accused. 
The  Attorney  General  is  well  aware  that  in 
many  instances  where  there  is  less  serious 
harm  and  damage  and  personal  injury  that 
results  from  careless  driving,  magistrates 
throughout  the  province  suspend  the  licence 
for  a  period  of  time.  It  just  seemed  to  me 
that  having  said  that  it  plays  a  minor  part,  it 
set  the  tone  of  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

I  share  with  my  hon.  friend  from  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer)  and  indeed  with  my  hon. 
friend  from  Nipissing  (Mr.  Smith)  my  distaste 
at  George  Wallace  appearing  in  that  court. 

Now,  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say,  sir, 
because  if  I  said  any  more  George  Wallace 
would  be  the  first  one  to  say  that  I  was  being 
personally  vindictive.  I  just  do  not  think  the 
juvenile  accused  under  the  appropriate 
statute  has  any  business  appearing  in  the 
magistrate's  court  at  all,  and  the  Attorney 
General  should  put  an  end  to  that.  All  right, 
I  leave  that  there. 

But  I  certainly  think  the  magistrate  was 
wrong  in  not  making  the  penalty  most  severe 
and  indeed  suspending  his  licence.  After  all, 
the  other  side  of  the  argument  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Legislature  passes  laws  to 
eliminate  vice  and  evils  and  to  try  to  dissuade 
people  from  engaging  in  conduct  that  is 
harmful.  One  of  the  incidents  of  careless 
driving  is  that  it  might  cause  harm,  in  fact 
the  risk  of  causing  harm,  personal  injury  and 
property  damage  to  individuals  is  very  high 
and  that  is  why  we  passed  the  law  to  prohibit 
it.  I  would  think  that  magistrates  should  be 
mindful  of  that  when  they  are  assessing 
penalty. 

For  myself,  in  the  philosophy  of  juris- 
prudence, if  a  work-a-day  lawyer  may  be 
permitted  to  venture  into  that  very  hallowed 
field,  I  come  down  on  the  other  side.  I  say 
that  where  the  consequences  of  the  conduct 
are  very  serious  that  the  court  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  take  them  into  account  in  assessing 
penalty. 

This  magistrate  could  sit  on  the  bench  and 
just  as  respectfully  say:  Now,  Mr.  Maletti, 
you  and  I  are  aware  when  we  come  to  the 
imposition  of  penalty  upon  you  of  the  very 
drastic  results  that  flowed  from  your  lapse 
in  the  operation  of  that  motor  vehicle  and  I 


must  not,  as  the  magistrate  here,  be  vindic- 
tive to  you.  I  must  think  about  your  rehabili- 
tation, but  then  again  I  must  have  in  mind 
that  I  must  deter  others  from  this  type  of 
conduct. 

He  might  very  well,  having  delivered  him- 
self of  those  observations,  said  to  Mr. 
Maletti:  I  sentence  you  to  three  months* 
imprisonment. 

If  Mr.  Maletti  had  appealed  to  the  court 
of  appeal  I  venture  to  say  that  the  learned 
judges  in  banco  would  have  said:  We  cannot 
be  of  assistance  to  you;  the  penalty  was  not 
inappropriate  and  we  cannot  say  that  it  was 
harsh  or  oppressive  upon  you. 

They  would  sustain  that  and,  indeed  I  have 
seen  that  happen  on  a  charge  of  careless  driv- 
ing where  there  was  a  fatality.  I  think  some 
suggestion  ought  to  be  made  to  this  magis- 
trate by  the  authorities  for  the  Crown,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Attorney  General 
sit  down  and  write  him  a  letter.  The  less  the 
Attorney  General  writes  to  magistrates,  the 
more  I  will  like  it.  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
template the  Attorney  General  writing  to 
magistrates  every  time  he  gets  the  urge  to  do 
so,  but  he  can  use  other  channels  to  effect 
the  same  result.  He  can  tell  his  Crown 
attorney  in  North  Bay  that  perhaps  he  ought 
to  make  some  representations  to  the  magis- 
trate in  a  similar  case  at  a  future  time,  and 
he  could  tell  his  Crown  attorney  that  he  could 
say  that  he  was  talking  for  him,  that  the  boss 
had  called  him. 

Certainly  the  matter  of  damage  and  death 
to  people  on  our  highways  is  becoming  one 
of  great  concern.  And  even  though  I  find 
myself  often  in  the  role  of  defence  counsel, 
let  me  hastily  say  that  I  never  exercise  myself 
too  greatly  on  the  side  of  leniency  where  the 
offence  has  been  committed  and  is  one  that 
indeed  involves  a  moral  lapse  in  conduct 
against  society  that  is  crassly  neghgent.  And 
in  that  connection,  people  often  ask  a  defence 
counsel  what  they  are  going  to  get  from  the 
court. 

There  are  two  or  three  answers  that  are 
very  apt.  I  can  say  to  them  very  properly 
that  it  is  not  for  me  to  guess  or  to  judge  what 
they  will  get;  they  get  that  for  nothing  from 
the  fellow  on  the  bench— he  gives  that  for 
nothing.  But  they  have  to  pay  me  to  put 
their  case  in  their  defence  and  I  suggest  that 
we  take  that  for  nothing  without  interfering 
with  that  function. 

The  other  thing  is,  sir,  that  you  can  often 
say  to  them  that  they  are  going  to  jail,  if 
they  are  convicted,  and  I  am  going  back  to 
my  office,  because— 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  wonder  if  I  could  inter- 
ject for  a  moment  and  ask  the  member's 
opinion  in  deahng  with  vote  207,  whether  he 
thinks  we  should  deal  with  the  magistrates, 
the  registrars  and  the  facilities  and  so  on; 
but  should  we  under  this  vote  go  into  tlie 
various  decisions  of  magistrates? 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  voting  their  salaries, 
sir,  so  we  in  this  Legislature  are  entitled— 
and  I  will  borrow  the  words  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview— to  look  at  their  conduct 
to  see  if  they  are  worth  the  money. 

On  that  score,  there  is  another  thing  that 
bothered  me  for  quite  a  while— and  I  hope  the 
Attorney  General  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  It  just  seems  to  me  there  is  some  viola- 
tion of  principle  here,  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  discretion  over  the  increases 
to  the  magistrates,  that  the  salaries  are  dis- 
cretionary to  some  extent.  Some  get  "X" 
dollars  and  some  get  "X  -f  1"  dollars. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Some  are 
magistrates  and  some  are  deputies. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Attorney  General  holding 
the  power  of  the  purse  over  them  in  that 
connection,  I  have  often  felt,  is  a  very  un- 
salutary  situation,  and  the  power  of  the  purse 
often  gives  the  power  to  control.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  system  of  magistrates'  courts 
whereby  the  emoluments  they  get  would  be 
fixed  by  statute,  and  perhaps  based  upon  the 
number  of  years  that  they  occupied  the  posi- 
tion, and  they  would  know  how  much  they 
might  expect.  But  I  think  that  there  is  still 
a  bargaining  element  in  the  system  when  they 
go  to  the  bench  and  some  get  a  certain 
number  of  dollars. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, how  much  the  former  member  for 
Prescott  (Mr.  Cecile)  is  getting,  and  whether 
he  bargained  with  the  Attorney  General  for 
his  stipend  when  he  left,  and  I  suspect  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  emolument  which 
is  based  upon  whether  the  person  is  a  lawyer, 
or  whether  he  is  a  member  of  the  laity,  and 
the  lawyer  gets  more  than— 

Mr.  Singer:  Some  do— for  some  unknown 
reason. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  some.  The  lawyer  gets 
more  than  the  unwashed  who  does  not  have 
the  sheepskin  to  throw  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's desk  and  bargain  with  him  for  his 
return. 

;  'Now  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  just  wish, 
.Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  could  arrange  to 
get   the   cameras   in   here   now   and    take    a 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Now  that  would 

be  a  typical  scene  right  there. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  are  20  instead  of  77. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  just  about  average  right 
now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  Minister  of  Tourism  and 
Information  (Mr.  Auld)  is  gone  now  too,  you 
will  note. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  the  models  are  gone! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  or 
two  things  that  the  hon.  member  has  said 
should  have  comment.  I  would  like  to  re- 
assure him  and  hon.  members  of  the  House 
that  the  Attorney  General  does  not  write 
letters  to  magistrates,  and  certainly  not  about 
their  court  decisions.  There  may  be  occasion 
for  correspondence  on  some  matter  or  other, 
but  the  Attorney  General  does  not  direct 
the  magistrates  as  to  how  they  shall  sentence 
or  how  they  conduct  their  courts,  by  corres- 
pondence or  by  direct  intervention  at  all. 

There  is,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  an 
official,  a  senior  magistrate  known  as  the 
chief  magistrate.  And  through  him  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  department  can  be  made  known. 
He  is  charged  with  the  function  of  observ- 
ing and  noting  the  conduct  of  the  courts  and, 
of  course,  we  do  observe  sentences  which 
are  given.  And,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
House  before,  we  have  conferences  with  the 
magistrates  on  sentencing  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  sentencing,  as  well  as  with  our 
Crown  attorneys,  and  attempt  in  that  way 
to  get  some  conformity  in  sentencing. 

As  to  the  salaries  of  magistrates,  I  think 
I  have  to  say  this:  there  is  a  distinction,  as 
the  hon.  member  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
early  appointments  or  in  the  beginning 
salaries  between  those  who  are  lay  persons— 
those  without  legal  training— and  those  who 
are  members  of  the  legal  profession  and 
have  legal  training.  Increments  are  usually 
annual  ones,  or  on  some  periodic  basis,  and 
they  move  up  with  experience  on  the  bench. 

I  wish  to  make  this  very  clear,  though,  that 
the  ranges  of  magistrates'  salaries  from  mini- 
mum to  maximum,  are  fixed  by  order  in 
council,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Attorney 
General  within  those  ranges  may  make  in- 
creases from  time  to  time. 

On  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be 
uniform  across  the  board,  I  wish  that  the 
hon.  member  could  make  his  views  felt  at 
the  federal  level  with  respect  to  judges, 
because  we  have  just  had  a  very  recent 
f  example  of  a  very  .different  treatment  of  the 
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judges  throughout  this   whole  country  in   a 
recent  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  does  the  Attorney 
General  mean  by  that?  I  thought  it  would  be 
uniform. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  the  way  it  read  in 
the  paper;  could  the  Attorney  General  explain 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  will  do  so 
briefly.  All  the  supreme  court  judges  in 
Ontario  and  county  court  judges,  along  with 
the  judges  in  the  other  provinces,  were  given 
increases.  The  increase  in  the  case  of  county 
court  judges  was  from  $16,000  to  $19,000, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges, 
from  $21,000  to  $26,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  all  Supreme  Court 
judges  are  still  on  the  same  pay  scale,  are 
they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Then  the  Act  went  on 
in  the  next  section  to  say,  that  the  judges 
shall  get  an  additional  $2,000.  But  in  those 
provinces  where  payment  for  extra  services 
is  made  to  them,  they  shall  not  get  the 
$2,000. 

The  result  is  that  a  judge  in,  let  us  say. 
Prince  Edward  Island  or  Newfoundland  or 
New  Brunswick,  would  get  the  $5,000  in- 
crease, from  $16,000  to  $21,000,  whereas  a 
county  coiurt  judge  in  Ontario  would  get 
$19,000.  I  just  point  out  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  put  them  on  an  even  keel  at  all.  I 
wish  they  had  myself.  It  leaves  it  to  the 
province  to  make  some  correction  in  the 
situation. 

Returning  to  the  original  point  on  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  rose.  I  would 
point  out  that  in  weighing  in  that  particular 
case  that  he  mentioned,  the  charge  was  care- 
less driving;  that  is  the  way  it  appeared  and 
came  before  the  magistrate,  that  is  the  way 
it  was  assessed  when  the  charge  was  laid. 
Had  the  negligence  been  such,  had  it  been 
regarded  as  such  and  the  death  involved 
taken  into  account  there,  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  charge  would  then  have 
been  criminal  negligence  causing  the  death. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Or  dangerous  driving! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  but  this  was  a  care- 
less driving  charge  that  came  before  the 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague, 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury  has  opened  up  two 


or   three   important   points   that   I   want   to 
dwell  on  for  a  bit. 

Insofar  as  Mr.  Wallace  is  concerned,  I 
brought  this  matter  to  the  Attorney  General's 
attention  two  or  three  times,  and  I  gather 
he  has  listened  to  the  comments  but  he  has 
given  us  no  answer.  Does  the  Attorney 
General  think  it  proper  that  a  man  who  sits 
in  a  judicial  capacity  should  be  allowed  to 
come  into  court  in  a  capacity  as  defence 
coimsel?  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  me, 
and  this  year  let  us  try  to  get  an  answer 
from  the  Attorney  General  or  an  opinion 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  answer.  I  agree, 
frankly,  with  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  that  this  is  a  situation  that  we  should 
move  to  correct  as  soon  as  we  conveniently 
and  reasonably  can. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  a  court  of  its  own  status,  distinct  from 
the  magistrates'  courts;  and  all  judges  of 
that  court  would  have  status  and  standing 
distinct  and  clear  and  one  of  a  very  high 
nature,  a  full-time  job. 

We  are  moving  to  that,  I  may  tell  the 
House.  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
everything  we  would  Hke  in  this  area  yet,  but 
some  of  the  proposals  we  have  in  mind,  I  may 
say,  are  that  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
should  be  a  distinct  and  separate  court,  that 
the  judges  of  the  court  should  be  full-time 
judges  selected  for  their  qualities  of  knowl- 
edge, sympathy,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
law.  Not  that  they  have  to  be,  I  think,  always 
persons  trained  in  the  law. 

I  find  myself  with  these  situations  which 
have  endured  over  a  time.  We  are  correcting 
them  gradually  and  I  hope  that  I  can  say  to 
the  House  that  we  will  be  able  to  correct 
the  rest  of  these  situations  fairly  quickly. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  making  a  Httle  progress 
on  that  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Attorney  General,  as  I  am  sure  he 
appreciates  full  well.  North  Bay  is  a  large 
and  important  centre  in  this  province  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  could  be  turned 
to  if  the  Attorney  General  is  puzzling  about 
a  selection. 

Mr.  Sopha:  There  is  nothing  full  time  in 
Nipissing,  the  magistrates  are  not  full  time, 
the  Crown  is  not  full  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  just  say  this 
further  on  that  point:  It  is  not  quite  as  simple 
as  it  might  appear  to  be  to  the  hon.  member. 
North  Bay  is  the  capital  town  or  county  town 
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of  a  district,  and  in  all  the  districts,  that  is 
the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  the  juvenile 
and  family  court  situation  is  on  a  shared  basis 
between  city  or  municipality  and  the  provin- 
cial government. 

Now  let  us  take  North  Bay— and  I  am  not 
downgrading  in  any  sense  the  quality  and 
ability  of  the  gentleman  who  acts  there  on 
a  part-time  basis  as  a  juvenile  and  family 
court  judge;  the  member  says  it  would  be 
easy  to  get  someone  in  North  Bay,  but  I  want 
to  get,  as  I  say,  someone  who  will  act  full 
time  to  whom  I  can  oflFer  a  salary  or  re- 
muneration which  will  get  a  person  of  stand- 
ing, which  will  pay  him  for  his  full  time 
services. 

The  situation  we  face  at  the  moment  is  that 
I  must  go  to  the  city  of  North  Bay,  which 
pays  I  believe  on  a  60-40  basis  with  the 
province.  I  think  Sudbury  pays  50-50.  I  be- 
lieve Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a  half  and  half,  or 
50-50  situation.  And  the  Lakehead,  I  believe, 
is  similar.  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William. 

I  have  to  go  to  to  those  municipalities 
and  say:  I  would  like  to  pay  the  judge 
$16,000  or  $18,000  or  $20,000  or  whatever  I 
must  pay  the  type  of  person  I  want.  I  say 
to  them,  "Instead  of  paying  $3,000,  which  is 
your  share  now  of  the  $6,000  that  is  paid, 
will  you  pay  $10,000?" 

Now  I  think  this  perhaps  may  need  to  get 
to  the  point  of  the  government  accepting  per- 
haps the  whole  responsibility  for  juvenile  and 
family  courts  work,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  field. 

I  just  throw  this  out  to  the  hon.  member 
and  I  tell  the  House  very  frankly  this  is  in 
our  thinking,  we  are  striving  to  achieve  this 
end. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Attorney 
General  has  perhaps  made  my  argument  for 
me.  The  method  of  paying  for  the  costs  of 
administration  of  justice  in  various  parts  of 
the  province  is  inconsistent,  it  is  illogical,  and 
when  the  burden  or  parts  of  it  are  attempted 
to  be  put  over  on  the  municipalities  we  run 
into  trouble  and  the  administration  of  justice 
suffers.  What  the  Attorney  General  has  just 
said  could  not  be  a  better  illustration  of  what 
is  happening. 

In  North  Bay,  for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  the  oflBcials  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  are  part  time;  Crown  attorneys, 
magistrates,  juvenile  and  family  court.  In 
some  of  the  districts  the  government  pays  the 
full  cost.  In  some  of  the  cities  in  the  districts 
they  pay  portions  of  it  but  it  just  does  not 
make  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  sections  of  the  province 


of  Ontario  suffer  because  the  province  is 
unable  to  work  out  a  method  of  paying  for 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
permit  me  just  to  correct  one  thing  he  said, 
not  all  of  the  officials  are  part  time.  The 
Crown  attorney  is  a  full-time  employee. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  very  recent  if  it  is  Mr. 
Tilley.  He  just  very  recently  became  full  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  only  since  we  drew  this  matter,  somewhat 
dramatically  or  attempted  to  draw  this  matter 
somewhat  dramatically,  to  the  attention  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  1965  over  two  years 
ago.  Let  us  hope  we  do  not  have  to  do  this 
town  by  town  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  province.  They  are  entitled  to  everything 
as  good  as  goes  on  in  other  sections  of  the 
province  and  they  are  not  getting  it  because 
the  department  has  not  been  able  to  work  out 
a  mathematical  formula.  It  is  an  excuse  but 
it  is  no  answer. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  Attorney  General  has  been  aware 
of  the  situation  as  far  as  the  magistrates  are 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
saving  money  because  they  have  two  part- 
time  magistrates  and  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
the  salaries  of  those  two  part-time  magis- 
trates were  last  year,  were  they  greater  than 
would  be  paid  to  a  full-time  magistrate  if 
one  were  appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  hon.  member  is— Magistrate 
Gould  had  a  $5,000  annual  salary;  Magistrate 
Nadeau  receives  $40  per  day  when  he  sits  as 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Smith:  Could  I  ask  the  Attorney 
General  why  there  is  not  an  appointment 
made,  a  full-time  appointment,  in  that  area? 
It  seems  that  almost  everywhere  else  in  the 
province  has  a  full-time  magistrate  except 
Nipissing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  he  brought  this  to  my  attention  some 
time  ago  and  certain  action  has  been  taken.  I 
am  not  quite  at  liberty  to  give  the  final  result 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  imder  con- 
sideration and  is  moving  to;ward  a  result 
which  I  will  be  able  to  announce  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  if  my 
friend  the  Attorney  General  is  short  of 
nominees  that  my  colleague  from  Nipissing 
would  be  glad  to  give  him  a  list  of  suitable 
and  able  people  and  let  the  Attorney  General 
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have  a  look  at  them.  That  might  be  a  reason- 
able way  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them.  We  have  found  in  quite  a  few  situa- 
tions that  not  too  many  people  are  anxious  to 
move.  Certainly,  when  we  were  speaking  of 
salaries  not  so  long  ago,  I  went  all  over  the 
territory  to  get  persons  to  serve  as  magistrates. 
And  the  persons  who  came  forward  to  offer 
their  services  were  such  that  I  could  not  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  may  be  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  just  talking  to  the  wrong 
people  when  he  makes  those  visits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  talk  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  interested  in  the  second 
point  my  colleague  from  Sudbury  touched  on 
and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  uniformity  of 
sentencing.  He  made  one  point,  and  there 
was  the  case  where  his  worship  Magistrate 
Karoti  in  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  received  quite  a  bit  of  publicity  when 
two  boys  were  given  quite  a  minor  sentence 
for  beating  up  a  gentleman,  and  injuring  him 
very  seriously.  The  Attorney  General's  De- 
partment took  that  on  to  appeal  and  the 
sentence  was  increased. 

There  are  many  examples  of  apparent  in- 
consistencies in  sentencing  and  I  am  certain 
that  no  lawyer  is  going  to  say  that  because  A 
got  three  weeks  and  B  got  three  months  that 
it  is  obviously  an  inconsistency.  You  must 
look  at  all  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me  from  reading  the  news- 
paper reports  from  day  to  day  insofar  as  these 
things  are  concerned,  that  these  conferences 
relating  to  uniformity  of  sentence  do  not 
seem  to  be  having  the  desired  effect.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  common 
train  of  thinking  that  runs  through  the  minds 
of  these  magistrates. 

I  just  wonder,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the 
detail  if  it  is  available,  how  many  conferences 
there  have  been  relating  to  the  uniformity  of 
sentencing  within  the  last  12  months?  In 
what  parts  of  Ontario  were  these  conferences 
held,  and  what  attendance  was  there  at  the 
conferences? 

Was  it  put  to  the  magistrates  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  or  were  they  instructed  to  attend?  And 
on  whatever  basis  it  Was  put  to  the  magis- 
trates, did  these  conferences  result  in  the 
attendance  of  a.  substantial  proportion  of  the 
magistrates,  or  not? 

Mr;  Chairmen:  While  the  Attorney  General 
is   getting  this   information,  it  might  be   an 


opportune  time  to  tell  the  House  that  in  the 
east  gallery  we  have  some  students  from 
Maiden  central  school,  near  Amherstburg, 
and  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson). 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  First  of  all,  it  is  purely 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  take  issue  with  the 
hon.  member  on  the  effectiveness  of  these 
conferences  and  seminars  on  the  uniformity 
of  sentencing.  From  our  observation,  which 
I  think  is  pretty  detailed  and  closer  and 
broader  than  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  we  have  noted  a  very  great  improve- 
ment in  this  field. 

You  will  read  the  newspaper,  I  know,  and 
sometimes  pick  up  two  cases  which  appear  to 
be  similar,  and  the  sentences  are  perhaps  far 
apart.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
boundary,  that  is  the  minimum  and  maximum 
sentences,  are  generally  laid  down  in  the  Act 
which  creates  the  offence  and  within  those 
boundaries  the  court  may  go. 

Then  to  go  on,  we  are  continuing  these 
conferences  and  we  are  trying  to  increase  the 
area  of  study.  We  have  two  to  three  seminars 
each  year  for  the  magistrates,  which  are 
attended  by  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  magis- 
trates. That  is  one  thing  we  have  done  and 
this  is  the  type  of  attendance  we  get  from 
the  seminars  on  the  uniformity  of  sentencing. 

Particularly  with  respect  to  this  field,  I  can 
inform  the  House  that  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  toured  the  province 
with  the  chief  magistrate.  They  held  meet- 
ings in  five  regions  of  the  province  where 
the  magistrates  were  attending,  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  sentencing  with  them  there. 

Then  we  paid  to  the  centre  of  criminology 
the  sum  of  $30,000  for  a  study  on  sentencing 
and  the  uniformity  of  sentencing  and  on  the 
principles  of  sentencing.  This  study  is  going 
on  and  we  have  asked  in  that  study  that  the 
magistrates  submit  the  cases  so  that  they 
will  form  a  part  of  the  study. 

This  is  going  on,  and  when  that  study 
is  complete  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  great 
advance;  something  we  can  offer  to  our 
courts  to  see  how,  from  actual  cases,  there 
have  been  variations.  Or  how  rhuch  uniform- 
ity has  been  achieved  and  where  sentences 
are  apparently  out  of  line  and  the  reasons 
why  and  so  on,  and  the  factors  that  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  sentencing  in 
particular  cases. 

We  are  very  aware  of  the  need  of  not 
necessarily  having  a  uniform  sentence  for 
every  conviction  of  a  certain  offence,  but 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  sentence  is 
handed    down    shall    be    uniform,    shall   be 
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followed.    We    are    following    this    up    very 
definitely. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  fine  and  the  Attorney 
General  tells  us  of  what  the  chief  magistrate 
is  doing.  Could  he  tell  us  why  he  will  not 
let  us  have  access  to  the  report  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  province,  so  he  can  tell  the 
Legislature  directly? 

Perhaps  we  would  be  able  to  inquire  into 
these  matters  much  more  intelligently  if  we 
could  see  the  report  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Ontario,  which  has  been  denied  to  us  in 
1966  and  is  denied  to  us  this  year.  We  did 
get  it  in  1965,  and  the  Attorney  General— and 
I  have  said  this  before— he  smilingly  denies 
it,  but  he  was  hurt,  that  we  used  a  report 
coming  out  of  his  department  to  criticize 
him. 

If  we  have  a  chief  magistrate  surely  he  is 
the  servant  of  all  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
and  when  he  makes  his  report  surely  we 
should  have  a  look  at  it.  Because  to  be  able 
to  reasonably  and  intelligently  review  and 
criticize  constructively  what  is  going  on  in 
this  field,  we  should  have  access  to  these 
statistics  and  these  studies  he  does. 

But  we  are  completely  in  the  dark,  and  so 
we  have  to  keep  on  probing  and  we  have 
not  got  the  sources  of  information  or  the 
availability  of  statistics. 

My  friend  says,  as  you  read  cases  in  the 
paper  they  differ.  I  know  that;  he  is  quite 
correct.  I  know  that,  but  how  can  we  know 
that  if  we  do  not  get  the  advantage  of  the 
information  coming  to  The  Attorney  General's 
Department?  It  is  just  not  reasonable,  and  it 
unfortuntately  brings  me  again  to  the  con- 
clusion that  for  purposes  of— well,  it  is  pretty 
obvious  the  government  does  not  want  us  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  because  they  are 
not  prepared  to  bring  the  facts  before  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  allow  reasonable 
criticism  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  would  like  the  Attorney  General  to  tell 
us  why  we  cannot  have  a  look  at  the  report 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  know  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  harp  on  this  point.  I  think  perhaps 
i  can  only  say  to  him  that  I  could  ask  him, 
first  of  all,  did  he  want  one  also  from  the 
chief  justice  of  the  high  court?  I  have  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  my  friend  is  being  very 
specious  in  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Does  he  want  one 
from—  ' 


Mr.  Singer:  He  knows  I  am  only  talking 
iabout  people  that  he  appoints,  and  he  knows 
that  full  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  All  right.  You  will  not 
want  one  then  from  the  chief  judge  of  the 
county  court? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  appointed  the  chief  judge 
of  the  county  court,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  appointed  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  chief  judge  of  the  county 
court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Right;  we  created  the 
position.    I  did  not  appoint  him  as  a  judge. 

Well,  I  would  have  to  say  this  to  the  hon. 
member:  the  chief  magistrate,  and  I  think  We 
are  the  only  jurisdiction  that  has  such  an 
office,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  the  magistrates'  courts,  for  inspect- 
ing them,  for  observing  their  conduct;  for 
looking  at  them  and  visiting  them  and  report- 
ing back  to  the  department,  to  the  Minister 
responsible,  everything  that  he  observed. 
And  he  makes  to  me  very  pertinent  comments. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  proper,  that  if  he  tells  me 
about  a  particular  magistrate  in  that  report  I 
should  make  that  public. 

It  is  not  that  I  object  personally;  I  want 
the  hon.  member  to  understand  this.  But  I 
think  for  the  administration  of  justice— the 
type  of  report  that  we  get,  the  type  of 
report  that  I  shall  expect  to  get  from 
my  chief  magistrate,  will  be  one  which  could 
be  critical,  one  which  will  be  pointed,  and 
one  which  will  be  perhaps  dealing  with 
personalities.  It  would  do  little  good  for  this 
to  be  made  public. 

It  is  meant  for  the  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment to  improve  the  administration.  And  I 
am  the  first  to  admit— I  was  not  hurt  when 
then  hon.  member  saw  the  first  report  that 
the  chief  magistrate  made.  I  made  the  report 
available  to  him.  •  :  -. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  after  I  asked,  how  many 
times? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  asked  and  I  gave 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  it  took  about  ten 
requests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh  no.  You  got  it  any- 
way. I  gave  it  to  you  and  I  expected  de- 
fects. I  do  not  expect  that  the  administration 
of  the  magistrates'  courts  is  perfect.  I  know 
it  is  not.    The  chief  magistrate's  duty  is  to 
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point  out  those  defects,  to  be  critical,  to  be 
critical  of  personalities  if  necessary.  But  to 
broadcast  that  to  the  public  would  not  be 
helpful.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  that  report 
to  be  broadcast  to  the  public. 

If  the  hon.  member  wanted  to  speak  to  me 
as  a  person  interested  and  as  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  saying  I  think  I  can  oflFer 
you  some  suggestions,  can  you  give  me  some 
information  as  to  what  the  situation  is  there, 
I  am  happy  to  have  him  criticize  and  ofiFer 
constructive  criticism  or  whatever.  But  to 
make  that  report  public,  surely  he  can  under- 
stand that  in  my  view  this  would  not  be 
helpful  or  proper  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  such  a  report  public.  I  just  do  not 
think  any  purpose  would  be  served  by  doing 
so. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  damaging  to  the 
administration  of  justice  to  do  that.  I  think 
it  would  destroy  confidence.  I  think  it  would 
destroy  respect.  I  think  my  efforts  have  to 
be  directed  to  improving  those  areas  where 
there  has  been  defective  work,  where  there 
has  been  wrongful  performance  by  a  magis- 
trate or  something  that  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be;  but  to  hold  him  up  to  the  public 
as  a  person  who  had  gone  wrong  and  was 
not  running  his  court  properly  in  the  view  of 
the  chief  magistrate  would  certainly  not 
improve  our  situation.  I  cannot  make  it 
plainer  than  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend  is 
indulging  again  in  his  favourite  practice  of 
setting  up  straw  men  and  knocking  them 
down.  No  one  expects,  certainly,  that  a  con- 
fidential report  on  the  conduct  of  any  govern- 
ment person,  particularly  a  person  who  holds 
a  judicial  office,  is  going  to  be  made  public 
in  the  way  that  my  friend  feels,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  it. 

The  Attorney  General  knows  how  many 
reports  are  presented  to  the  Legislature  and 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Legislature  has 
seen  fit  to  write  into  statutes  that  require- 
ment. The  Minister  of  Transport— I  hold  his 
report  in  my  hand— he  does  not  deal  with 
the  personalities  of  effective  or  ineffective 
people  in  his  department.  He  says  what  they 
do,  when  they  do  it  and  how  they  do  it  and 
gives  the  statistics.  Now  why  can  the 
Attorney  General  not  do  that  sort  of  thing? 
What  is  he  afraid  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  all  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  inspector  of  legal  offices. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  he  afraid  of?  He  puts 
an  iron  curtain  of  secrecy  in  front  of  the 
operation   of   his    department    and    says,    in 


effect,  big  brother  is  in  charge.  We  will  look 
after  you,  do  not  worry,  just  trust  us. 

Now  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  good 
enough.  We  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
going  on. 

Now  what  terribly  secret  and  embarrass- 
ing information  was  in  the  report  of  the  chief 
magistrate  given  in  1965,  the  one  that  I  had 
to  work  so  hard  to  get  hold  of?  The  chief 
magistrate  had  letters  from  me,  and  I  have 
got  copies  of  them;  and  phone  calls,  and  I 
have  got  a  record  of  those;  and  the  number 
of  times  I  spoke  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  Deputy  until  I  got  it— I  made  at  least 
ten  inquiries,  probably  many  more— before  I 
finally  got  that  report. 

What  was  the  danming  information  that 
derogated  from  the  administration  of  justice? 
The  fact  that  the  magistrates'  courts  facilities 
in  the  city  hall  were  bad?  Does  that  harm 
the  administration  of  justice?  Anyone  with 
one  eye  can  see  how  terrible  the  magistrates' 
courts  are  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  physical 
facihties  are  terrible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  will  now  see  a 
great  improvement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  a  great  improvement!  Well 
why  do  you  not  tell  us  that?  Why  do  you 
not  tell  us  what  you  have  done? 

Have  you  been  down  to  the  bullpen  there 
at  the  city  hall?  Is  that  greatly  improved 
too?   Are  you  not  embarrassed  by  that? 

Well  you  should  be  because  it  reflects,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  is  a  disgrace,  really,  the  way  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  magistrates*  courts  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  are  set  up. 

What  is  the  Attorney  General  doing  about 
it?  What  is  the  chief  magistrate  recommend- 
ing be  done  about  them?  Have  you  not  got 
enough  money?  Why  do  you  not  come  to  us 
and  ask  us  for  some  more  money  to  build 
magistrates'   courts? 

These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  should  go 
on. 

You  looked  shocked.   You  should  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  shocked  at  the 
hon.  member  for  suggesting  that  we  should 
build  a  magistrate's  court  for  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  do  not  be  shocked,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  suggest  it.  I  am  going  to 
suggest  it  much  more  forcibly,  because  you 
should  take  over.  You  know  full  well  you 
should  take  over  the  whole  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  is  the  responsibility  of  Metro  Toronto. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  that  is  nonsense.  You 
shrug  off  the  responsibility.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  "hon.  chief  of  everything"  from  London 
South  is  not  here  so  we  could  get  the  story 
on  the  London  court  house. 

Could  the  Attorney  General,  now  that  we 
are  into  this,  tell  us  how  the  city  of  London 
is  going  to  get  a  new  court  house  and  who 
is  paying  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  city  of  London,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  the  city  of  London  is,  are 
they?  After  all  these  years! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  has  the  city  of  London 
signed  an  agreement  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  you  do  not  know  I 
Did  you  not  read  what  Chief  Justice  Gale 
said  about  the  court  house  in  London? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  a  few  months  ago;  and  he 
said  it  how  many  times?  Are  you  not  embar- 
rassed by  this?  Does  this  not  reflect  on  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  the  hon.  member 
sits  down  I  will  give  him  the  answers. 

Mr.    Singer:    Then   stop   popping   up    and 
down.  If  you  want  to  talk  I  will  sit  down  after 
a  while  and  listen  to  you  talk. 
I  say,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  I 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,  if  he  will,  to  please  direct  his  questions 
through  the  chair. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Be  careful. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  is 
hitting  pretty  close. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  will  say  this  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  you  to  my  good  friend  the  Attorney 
General.  And  you  know  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  your  office.  Anything  I  say,  if  I 
derogate  in  my  phraseology  occasionally,  is 


meant  to  be  directed  through  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  Attorney  General. 

I  say  through  you  to  the  Attorney  General: 
When  are  we  going  to  be  able  in  these 
estimates,  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  this  province?  As  long  as  this  cloak  of 
secrecy  is  kept  around  the  activities  of  the 
people  who  work  in  that  department,  the 
senior  and  important  people,  that  long,  sir, 
is  the  suspicion  going  to  increase. 

When  we  see  obvious  physical  defects  in 
what  is  happening  in  the  construction  and 
the  furnishing  of  physical  facilities;  when  we 
see  what  Chief  Justice  Gale  said  year  after 
year  about  the  court  house  in  London;  when 
we  lawyers  who  practice  in  Toronto  see  what 
the  condition  is  in  the  city  of  Toronto  insofar 
as  magistrates'  courts  facilities  are  concerned 
and  the  bullpen  is  concerned  and  so  on;  we 
say  it  is  a  disgrace.  We  say  this  reflects 
seriously  on  the  course  of  the  administration 
of  justice. 

Now  can  the  Attorney  General  give  some 
answer  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
first  point  that  the  hon.  member  raised,  if 
he  wants  to  mix  up  the  type  of  report  that 
the  Minister  of  Highways  presents,  he  can 
refer  to  exactly  the  same  type  of  report  which 
is  presented  by  The  Department  of  the  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  courts,  and 
that  is  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  legal 
offices.  That  contains  all  those  statistics,  all 
those  details,  all  those  features  and  all  the 
information  that  he  is  talking  about  in  that 
type  of  report. 

All  I  was  saying,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it 
at  length  again,  is  that  the  report  I  ask  from 
my  chief  magistrate  is  a  report  which  goes  to 
the  conduct  of  the  court,  the  personahties, 
the  way  it  is  handled  and  so  on. 

And  this  again,  I  simply  say,  is  not  the 
type  of  report  that  I  wish  to  make  public. 
It  was  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
used  for  the  administration  within  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Was  there  anything  in  the 
1965  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  a  first  and  a 
preliminary  run,  and  I  had  gone  to  probing 
a  lot  deeper  than  was  shown  in  that  report. 

Now  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
member  get  up  and  almost  say— from  the 
import  of  his  words:  You  should  build  the 
magistrates*  courts  for  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hear,  hear! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  If  he  would  get  up 
and  make  a  reasoned  argument  for  the  whole 
province  I  would  listen  with  great  respect 
to  it,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  municipalities  in  southern  On- 
tario apart  from  the  districts,  to  provide  the 
facilities  for  all  of  the  courts. 

This  has  been  a  traditional  and  time- 
honoured  programme.  Now  perhaps  it  is 
time  to  change  and  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
views  of  the  hon.  member  on  how  this 
should  be  done  and  whether  he  would  share 
capital  costs  or  operating  costs  and  main- 
tenance and  how  far  he  would  find  it  possible 
to  go. 

In  any  event,  with  respect  to  Toronto  a 
great  improvement— I  think  the  member  will 
be  fair  enough  to  admit— has  been  made 
in  the  number  of  courts  provided,  in  the 
furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  courts.  I 
was  down  there  and  inspected  them  myself, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  there  are  one  or  two  that 
certainly  are  nothing  to  be  particularly  proud 
of  yet,  but  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
improvement  since  the  old  city  hall  was 
vacated  and  we  have  been  given  all  that 
space  for  our  court  rooms. 

They  have  been  refurbished,  lighted,  im- 
proved and  furnished  in  many  ways  to  make 
space  and  to  provide  fairly  good  surround- 
ings in  which  courts  can  carry  on;  as  a 
temporary  measure,  and  I  stress  this.  As 
everyone  is  aware  the  matter  is  still  waiting 
the  determination  of  the  proposals  of  the 
T.  Eaton  Company  as  to  what  they  will  do, 
and  there  are  proposals  in  their  agreement 
about  the  building  of  new  court  house  facili- 
ties. 

The  city  of  Toronto  has  not  shirked— and 
I  do  not  want  to  give  this  impression— it  has 
not  shirked  or  complained  about  its  responsi- 
bility in  providing  these  courtrooms  or  the 
spage.  They  have  not  said  that  they  want 
us  to  do  it,  they  simply  asked  to  have  time 
so  that  they  could  get  the  Eaton  project 
determined  before  deciding  whether  to  have 
a  brand  new  court  house,  to  add  to  the 
present  facilities,   or  what  shall  be   done. 

That  is  Toronto. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  the  hon.  member  that  the 
court  house  in  London  again  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  city  and  the  county,  but  their 
committees  have  been  working  together  and 
they  have,  I  understand,  arrived  at  agreement 
in  principle  on  the  building  of  a  joint  facility 
to  serve  the  city  and  county. 

Now  1  am  quite  certain  that  the  agreement 
has  not  actually  been  signed  yet,  but  a  meas- 
ure of  agreement  has  been  reached  and  the 


committees,  with  the  accountants  and  finan- 
cial people,  are  now  engaged  in  working  out 
the  details.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  there  and  we  will  see  formal 
agreement  reached  very  shortly.  But  until  we 
can  find  it  possible,  for  either  matters  of  policy 
and  taking  into  account  financial  situations,  to 
move  farther  as  a  province  into  this  field,  we 
deal  with  these  situations  as  we  find  them. 

We  have  made  much  improvement  in  those 
two  instances  he  mentioned,  Toronto  and 
London-Middlesex.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  that  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
any  method  that  is  reasonable.  The  Attorney 
General  surely,  as  a  good  lawyer,  must  agree 
with  me  that  if  you  try  to  administer  justice 
in  bad  surroundings  that  administration  of 
justice  has  very  serious  defects  in  it. 

Has  he  wandered  around  the  halls  of  the 
city  hall  in  Toronto  and  seen  what  conditions 
the  witnesses  have  to  put  up  with? 

Has  he  Seen  thie  case  load  that  is  placed 
before  each  magistrate  in  the  city? 

Has  he  heard  the  bawling  courtroom  at- 
tendant saying:  "Take  the  gum  out  of  your 
mouth!'*;  or  "Stand  up";  or  "Sit  down**;  or 
"No  talking  in  here". 

I  do  not  know,  really,  how  much  of  this 
the  Attorney  General  has  seen,  but  he  must 
agree  with  me,  I  am  sure,  that  if  courtrooms 
were  conducted  in  reasonable  premises  where 
dignity  could  be  maintained  and  where  there 
were  proper  facilities  available  for  magistrates 
and  for  the  ijeople  who  are  charged,  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  appear  behind  a 
little  wire  cage,  this  would  add  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  magistrate's  court 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  on  a  Monday  morning? 
If  you  have,  have  you  ever  seen  a  more  be- 
draggled lot  of  citizens  of  Ontario  than  those 
who  are  shuffled  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
city  hall  into  that  narrow  little  box  behind 
a  wire  screen  and  stand  there  facing  justice, 
unshaven,  tired,  bedraggled? 

And  the  Attorney  General  says  that  we 
are  making  progress  in  this  field. 

If  the  Attorney  General  has  been  there 
and  has  the  temerity  to  stand  up  and  say  we 
are  making  improvements,  he  just  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about! 

If  he  has  not  been  there,  I  think  he  should 
go  down.  I  think  he  should  go  next  Monday 
morning  at  10  o'clock  and  just  wander  around 
having  a   look.     I   think  he   would  become- 
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educated  in  this  regard  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Attorney  General  of  On- 
tario reahzed  what  was  going  on. 

Now  the  Attorney  General  invited  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  make  an  argument  about  who 
should  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  I  am  glad  to  accept  that  invitation, 
because  it  is  time-honoured.  I  suppose  it  is 
time-honoured  because  Mr.  Baldwin,  when 
he  drafted  The  Municipal  Act  and  invented 
the  system  of  taxation  that  now  exists  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  set  forward  that  costs 
of  administration  of  justice  be  borne  by  taxes 
on  realty.  That  makes  it  time-honoured  but 
that  does  not  make  it  right. 

This  is  the  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  so 
wrong  in  this  province.  The  government  is 
just  not  prepared  to  embark  upon  an  equit- 
able system  of  taxation. 

Can  there  be  anything  that  is  more  logical 
than  that  the  cost  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  all  its  aspects  be  paid  for  by  all 
of  the  people  of  Ontario? 

Should  there  be  a  different  kind  of  justice 
in  London  than  there  is  in  Owen  Sound  or 
Sudbury  or  Toronto?  No! 

There  is  no  reason  for  it,  because  crime 
and  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  know  no 
muncipal  boundaries.  The  county  boundaries, 
the  district  boundaries,  the  village,  township 
and  city  boundaries  make  no  sense  in  this 
regard.  What  could  be  more  sensible  then, 
than  to  have  the  province  of  Ontario  pay  ail 
the  costs? 

Why  do  you  not  take  the  poor  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  oflF  the  road  on  his  selling 
pitch  when  he  is  trying  to  get  people  to  sign 
all  these  agreements  and  say:  Okay,  if  there 
are  going  to  be  better  jails  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  the  province  of  Ontario  will  build 
them,  we  are  not  going  to  have  to  go  through 
all  these  diflBcult  and  impossible  bargaining 
situations  with  all  this  multiplicity  of  juris- 
dictions. 

Why  do  you  think  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
London  has  bucked  for  so  long  against  bring- 
ing his  council  along  to  pay  for  a  new  court 
house  in  the  city  of  London?  Because  he, 
as  do  most  municipal  officials,  does  not  feel 
that  this  is  a  fair  cost  to  levy  on  the  municipal 
taxpayer. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  course  of  the  administration  of  justice 
suffers  because  we  are  living  under  an  archaic 
system,  and  the  words  added  by  the  Attorney 
General  this  afternoon  have  done  nothing  at 
all  to  restore  the  confidence  of  anyone  who 
is  concerned  about  matters  of  this  sort. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Attorney  General  going 
to  reply? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sure  he  will  reply  if 
he  feels  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I 
bring  up  the  case  of  Mr.  Frank  Bender,  the 
tailor. 

After  six  and  one-half  months,  14  suits 
still  remain  in  the  local  jail.  Can  something 
not  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  at  least 
12  of  the  14  returned,  and  two  kept  in  there? 
The  man  had  his  establishment  broken  into 
once  again  since  last  August,  and  this  time 
he  was  cleaned  out  completely. 

Surely  the  law— I  was  going  to  say  that 
surely  the  law  can  be  changed  so  that  once 
you  have  at  least  $50  worth  of  merchandise 
being  held  that  would  be  sufficient  evidence, 
all  of  the  suits  would  not  have  to  be  held 
from  the  gentleman. 

I  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  take  care  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  a  nice  broad 
undertaking  to  give  me. 

I  will  say  this,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  we 
cannot  let  the  evidence  go  from  the  custody 
of  the  people  who  are  going  to  prosecute  this 
case,  the  court  officials,  but  I  will  find  out 
why  there  has  been  this  delay.  I  think  there 
must  be  a  good  and  substantial  reason  for 
this. 

As  I  said  the  other  day  in  the  precincts  of 
this  House,  even  if  Mr.  Binder,  who  lost  his 
property,  were  to  say,  "Oh,  forget  all  about 
it,  1  don't  want  to  be  bothered  prosecuting" 
we  cannot  even  do  that.  I  think  we  have  a 
responsibility.  And  the  hon.  member  will 
understand  that  this  was  a  break  and  enter, 
this  was  a  theft;  we  cannot  just  let  this 
offender  go  free  because  the  gentleman  wants 
his  suits  back.  We  have  to  prosecute  and  in 
order  to  prosecute  we  must  keep  the  evi- 
dence. I  will  definitely  find  out  and  find  out 
soon  if  there  has  been  any  undue  reason  for 
this  delay. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  you  not  give  most  of  them 
back? 

Hon.    Mr.    Wishart:    I    do    not  think    you 

could.  .:.:■'■■..' 

Mr.  Newman:  1  understand  that  you  only 
have  to, keep  a  little  over  $50.  Am  I  vvrong, 
Mr.  Chairman? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  will  check  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Minister  has  promised 
to  check  it. 

Mr.  Newman:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  check 
very  closely,  because  the  man's  back  is  against 
the  wall  and  he  is  suitless  now. 

The  next,  Mr.  Chairman:  over  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  we  had  a  14-year-old  boy  jailed 
in  the  local  county  jail.  And  the  reason  for 
the  jailing  was  that  the  facihties  to  which  he 
would  have  been  sent,  that  is,  the  closest 
facilities  in  the  city  of  London,  were  not 
operative  at  the  time.  They  could  not  make 
connections  with  the  individuals  who  oper- 
ated the  detention  centre  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  the  magistrate  had  no  alternative 
but  to  confine  the  youngster  in  the  local 
county  jail. 

Mind  you,  he  was  segregated.  He  was  not 
kept  with  the  other  inmates,  but  he  was  in 
the  county  jail.  And  the  reason  for  being 
there?  The  city  does  not  have  a  juvenile 
detention  centre;  it  cannot  aflFord  a  detention 
centre.  Another  reason  for  the  taking  over  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  cost  of  the 
administration,  by  the  province. 

The  county  would  only  have  the  need  of 
the  use  of  a  centre  hke  that  for  approximately 
ten  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  And  I  do 
not  think  they  can  see  in  their  wisdom  the 
value  in  putting  up  a  centre  for  that  number 
of  individuals  that  would  require  to  be 
detained. 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  could  look 
into  some  liaison  with  the  children's  aid 
society,  so  that  one  of  the  foster  homes  maybe 
could  have  a  centre  set  up  or  a  room  set  up 
for  someone  to  take  care  of  a  juvenile  so  we 
would  never  again  in  the  city  of  Windsor 
have  a  14-year-old  boy  kept  in  a  local  jail.  I 
think  this  was  very  bad.  The  magistrate 
apologized  all  over  for  having  to  do  this,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  because  he  is  a  man  with 
a  family  of  ten  and  he  knows  just  exactly 
how  this  does  affect  a  parent. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General, 
not  being  a  lawyer  and  not  knowing  the  pile- 
up  of  cases  in  our  courts— but  I  do  understand 
there  is  a  great  backlog  in  our  courts,  there 
is  always  a  backlog  of  court  cases  to  be 
heard.  The  Attorney  General  shakes  his 
head  but  I  have  had  many  lawyers  tell  me 
there  is  a  great  backlog  in  our  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  in  other  jurisdictions 
there  are,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 


ister what  he  thinks  about  detoxication 
centres.  The  records  show,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  one  out  of  three  arrests  in  America  is 
for  being  drunk  in  a  public  place.  Now,  the 
question  arises,  should  police  be  handling 
drunks  at  all?  They  must  handle  them  until 
we  have  others  to  do  the  job  imder  the 
present  set-up.  But  why  not  recommend  that 
where  the  offence  is  simple  dnmkenness,  it 
should  be  handled  through  detoxication 
centres.  That  could  sober  up  the  drunk 
without  adding  a  police  record  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

In  one  area  there  were  six  alcoholics  who 
had  been  arrested  a  total  of  1,409  times  and 
would  spend  a  total  of  125  years  in  institu- 
tions for  no  other  reason  than  drunkenness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  United 
States.  This  does  not  seem  to  make  a  lot  of 
sense. 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham):  What  has  that 
got  to  do  with  us? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  talking  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  our  courts,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  think  this  is  very  important. 
I  am  talking  about  the  national  crime  report 
in  the  United  States  and  they  think  crime  is 
an  important  thing  down  there.  But  there 
should  be  a  parallel  in  a  certain  amount  of 
concern  here  too,  in  these  estimates.  So  I 
would  just  like  to  get  the  Minister's  thoughts 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  it.  Does  he 
think  it  is  a  good  idea?  In  the  states  they 
are  going  to  give  it  a  whirl;  what  about  some 
intelligent  thinking  on  this  matter  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  a  centre  on 
alcoholism  and  research  and  a  study  that  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  But  it  really  is 
not  too  helpful,  I  think,  to  quote  statistics 
from  our  neighbour  to  the  south  in  some  of 
their  situations.  And  I  would  just  hke  to  say 
while  I  am  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  member  apologized  for  not  being  a 
lawyer.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  quoted 
Lord  Devlin  as  he  did  the  other  night  needs 
to  make  that  apology. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Attorney  General  is  very 
generous  today.  Well,  I  might  counter  by 
saying  I  think  he  is  doing  a  very  patient  job 
of  handling  the  estimates.  But  I  want  to  get 
back  to  this  point;  why  I  prefaced  that  by 
saying— I  brought  this  up  before  and  I  did 
not  get  a  clear  answer  from  the  Attorney 
General.    I  am  talking  about  the  situation  of 
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wire  tapping.  Now  the  Minister  has  stated  to 
me  that  it  is  illegal.  This  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star: 

Police  are  using  wire-tapping  and  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  to  an  extent  that 
would  drastically  shake  public  confidence, 
if  it  became  generally  known. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  member  would  permit— he  starts  off 
immediately  with  the  wrong  premise.  He 
says  I  said  it  is  illegal.  Now  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  have  said  it  I  know  at  least  twice 
and  perhaps  three  times,  is  that  there  is  no 
law  with  respect  to  this  subject  presently 
extant.  There  is  no  law.  The  police  if  they 
are  doing  this— and  some  of  our  courts  have 
accepted  such  evidence— are  using  their  own 
discretion  as  to  how  far  they  may  go  and 
where  they  may  in  a  sense  trespass  on  pri- 
vacy to  get  such  evidence. 

What  I  have  said— and  I  hope  I  say  it  here 
for  the  last  time  at  least  in  these  estimates- 
is  that  my  feehng  is  that  if  such  evidence  is 
to  be  required,  it  is  because  public  welfare, 
public  safety,  public  protection,  demands  the 
obtaining  and  presenting  of  such  evidence. 

If  the  pohce  find  a  situation  where  they 
know  criminal  elements  are  gathered  and 
criminal  plans  are  being  made,  and  they  feel 
that  that  justifies  their  going  in  and  tapping 
or  using  electronic  devices  to  get  some  evi- 
dence of  what  is  going  on,  I  have  said  I  feel 
they  should  go  to  the  court,  recite  the  circum- 
stances, persuade  the  court  that  they  need  to 
take  such  evidence  in  such  manner  by  using 
all  these  technological  devices.  And  armed 
with  that  order,  then  go  and  get  it. 

At  the  moment  there  is  no  law  and  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  they  are  doing  it 
illegally,  because  there  is  no  law  for  or 
against  it.  There  is  no  law  at  all  in  this 
field.  And  that  is  all  I  have  said.  My  posi- 
tion I  think  is  quite  clear.  I  think  our  police 
should  not  be  left  to  have  to  exercise  their 
discretion  as  to  how  far  they  trespass  on 
anyone's  privacy  in   any  circumstances. 

But  if  the  court  authorizes  it,  and  the 
police  are  able  to  persuade  the  court  that 
a  situation  is  of  such  importance  and  has 
such  possible  consequences  to  the  public 
safety  and  welfare  and  protection,  then- 
Mr.  Sargent:  If  there  is  no  law  then  why 
do  you  have  to  ask  the  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  am  saying  this 
should  be  the  law,  because  this  is  a  vacuum 
now;  there  is  no  law.  I  am  saying  if  you 
want  my  opinion  of  what  the  law  should  be, 


that  is  it.  They  should  go  to  the  court,  per- 
suade the  court  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
evidence  in  this  way  and  be  covered  by  a 
court  order.  That  is  my  opinion  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  remind  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  that  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing now  is  the  estimate,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  any  money  under  this 
particular  vote  for  that.  He  has  indicated 
to  the  House  his  intention  along  these  lines. 
He  has  asked  questions  before  and— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very 
important.  The  research  involved  here  is 
very  important  to  our  security  and  this  is  the 
place  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
thing about  the  importance.  I  merely  sug- 
gested it  has  been  brought  up  previously  and 
answered  previously  and  there  is  repetition. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  no  answer.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  area  of  business,  surveil- 
lance and  anti-surveillance,  detection  and 
anti-detection  is  widespread.  As  you  know, 
every  phone  in  this  building  could  be  tapped 
and  no  one  would  know  about  it.  So  these 
de-bugging  process  firms  are  now  offering 
de-bugging  services  all  over  the  United  States 
for  a  fee. 

The  Minister  should  get  his  thinking 
straight,  because  either  you  must  have  a  law 
for  it  or  against  it,  either  one  way  or  the 
other;  you  cannot  be  neutral  in  this  case.  The 
United  States  are  passing  legislation  making 
this  an  offence,  and  the  Minister  said  there 
was  no  law  against  it  so  he  asked  the  court 
to  get  a  court  order  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  no.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber misunderstands  me.  I  say  we  should  have 
a  law,  in  my  opinion,  providing  that  you 
would  go  to  the  court  under  circumstances 
I  outlined.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting, 
that  that  should  be  the  law  directing  the 
police  oflBcers  to  the  court.  That  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  we 
should  have  a  law. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Minister,  I  thank  you. 
What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  recommended  it  to 
the  federal  people  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  and  it  is  really  in  their  field  because  it  has 
largely  to  do  with  the  criminal  law.  It  has 
largely  to  do  with  criminal  matters.  I  think 
that  is  where  it  lies. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  by  the  way  of  extending 
some  comments  in  support  of  my  friend  from 
Downsview,  some  of  us  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  president  of  the  Canadian  bar 
association  dehver  his  presidential  address  at 
Winnipeg  on  August  29,  1966. 

I  do  not.  think  the  Attorney  General  was 
there  nor  any  of  his  senior  officials.  My  friend 
the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Yar- 
«mko),  was  there,   and  his  Deputy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  might  say  I  was 
attending  the  international  law  conference 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes;  that  was  in  Australia, 
was  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  it  was  in  Helsinki. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Helsinki? 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   That  is  in   Finland. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  in  Finland,  yes;  I  have 
been  to  Helsinki. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  Helsinki  you  wiU 
find  in  an  appropriate  place,  a  park  plaque 
with  my  name  on  it.  That  park  was  evidently 
owned  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Philip, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
silenced  you  for  a  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  wish  I  had  known 
when  I  was  there.  I  would  have  paid  my 
respects. 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  you  are  ever  in  Helsinki  go 
and  look  for  that  plaque! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  have  been  there. 
You  should  have  told  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  am  suggesting  the 
member  for  Sudbury  not  be  encouraged  by 
these  divergences. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  not  be. 

It  is  worth  reading  what  the  president  of 

the    Canadian    bar    association    had    to    say. 

He  is  an  outstanding  Toronto  lawyer,  J.  T. 

Weir,    QC,    of   the   firm    of   Mason,    Foulds, 

Arnup,  Weir  and  Boeckh— and  I  quote: 

But  the  civil  litigant  is  less  than  half  of 
the  problem.  Gideon's  trumpet  has  been 
blown— Orison  Marden,  Mr.  Kuhn's  suc- 
cessor calls  it  a  "legal  explosion"— and 
despite   the  fact  that  it  blew   in   another 

^     country,  its  effect  upon  Canada  will  be  a 
little  slower  but  just  as  great.      •   ^     ..    ^ 


Never  again  will  we  be  able  to  pretend 
that  there  is  adequate  administration  of 
justice  unless  every .  accused  person  is  ade- 
quately  defended. 

Look  at  the  status  we  have  given  crim- 
inal law.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  claim 
to  be  devoted  as  a  profession  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  and  make  cloying  speeches 
about  the  rights  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
fact  that  all  business  of  the  Supreme  Court 
stops  when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  at 
stake,  we  do  put  a  tremendous  part  of  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the 
hands  of  our  magistrates,  our  worst  paid, 
worst  housed  and  least  supported  socially 
member  of  the  profession,  and  not  all 
legally  trained  at  that. 

Then  if  the  poor  accused  can  afford  to 
wait  for  trial  by  a  jury,  we  do  not  give 
him  our  first  rank  judges,  but  assign  him 
to  the  county  or  district  court. 

We  generally  reserve  our  superior  court 
trial  judges,  with  their  better  pay,  their 
better  titles,  their  great  social  prestige,  to 
property  cases. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  not  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous work  of  our  superior  court  judges 
in  courts  of  appeal,  who  devote  so  much 
of  their  time  to  the  criminal  law  and 
whose  devotion  has  been  recently  drama- 
tized in  Ontario  by  the  fact  that  our 
Ontario  court  of  appeal  sat  during  a  long 
vacation  to  deal  with  some  pressing  crim- 
inal work.  But  why  do  we  preserve,  in 
almost  all  provinces,  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  county  judges  and  the  superior 
court  judges?  Why  do  we  expect  the 
county  or  district  court  judges  to  do  civil 
cases,  criminal  cases,  probate  and  surrogate 
court  work? 

We  admit  to  them  no  specialization,  they 
must  be  generalists.  The  trial  judge  of 
the  superior  court,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
meets  up  with  criminal  law,  passes  no 
accounts  and  generally  has  a  much  nar- 
rower field  of  activity.  If  there  is  an 
excuse  for  two  classes  of  judges,  that  excuse 
must  lie  in  the  need  for  a  specialized  court 
in  criminal  law,  because  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  bar  confine  their  legal,  prac- 
tice to  the  civil  side.  There  appears  to  be 
no  reason,  except  history,  for  the  present 
division  of  responsibilities. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  criminal  law  shows 
itself  at  every  level.  We  say  to  the  county 
judge:  You  may  only  handle  a  pivil  case 
with  a  few  thousand  dolUrs  invcjyed,  yet 
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you   are   adequately   qualified   to   sentence 
an  armed  robber  to  life  imprisonment. 

We  carry  these  relative  values  right  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  Any  prop- 
erty dispute,  no  matter  how  trivial,  has  an 
absolute  right  to  be  heard  by  this,  the 
highest  court,  if  $10,000  is  in  dispute.  Yet 
the  criminal  case  has  a  wretched  time  over- 
coming the  hurdles  of  obtaining  leave  to 
appeal. 

The  bar  itself  has  turned  its  back  on  con- 
cern for  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  A  very  high  percentage  of  the  prac- 
titioners in  Canada  have  not  been  in  a 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for  years  and 
years.  The  most  responsible  and  respect- 
able solicitors  and  barristers  almost  pride 
themselves  on  their  ignorance  of  the  crim- 
inal court. 

The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be 
a  re-evaluation  in  this  attitude  in  the  big 
firms  and  in  the  little  firms,  in  the  big 
cities  and  in  the  country  districts.  Every 
man  who  calls  himself  a  lawyer  must  be 
prepared  to  play  his  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice.  If  not  a  part 
as  an  advocate,  at  least  a  part  as  an 
improver,  a  reformer  and  knowledgeable 
man. 

I  suggest  to  every  lawyer  here  present 
that  between  now  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember he  spend  one  half  day  making  a 
visit  to  the  magistrate's  court  nearest  to 
his  office,  that  he  judge  for  himself  whether 
in  the  period  awaiting  appearance  before 
the  court  the  accused  is  treated  with  dig- 
nity as  a  man  accused  but  not  convicted. 
Whether  or  not  the  accused  is  kept  wait- 
ing trial  in  dignified  surroundings.  Whether 
he  has  the  facilities  to  take  some  care  of 
his  personal  appearance  to  make  that  all- 
important  impression  on  the  court  when 
he  is  arraigned.  Whether,  when  he  is 
brought  before  the  court,  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  fully  advised  as  to  his 
rights— to  understand  the  proceedings  in 
which  he  is  involved— and  to  make  the 
defences  open  to  him. 

And  I  suggest  that  when  you  have  made 
this  visit,  you  take  the  time  to  sit  down 
and  write  a  thoughtful  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  give  your  frank 
opinion  on  the  administration  of  justice  at 
this  level,  and  your  opinion  as  to  the  ways 
and  means  that  may  be  adopted  to  improve 
it. 

In,  order  that  the  bar  association  itself 

may  show  its  vital  concern,  I  suggest  that 

,,you  seiid.  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  sec- 


retary at  Ottawa.  I  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  the  mails  being  clogged  with  your 
communications. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Weir, 
and  I  would  think  it  would  be  too  sanguine 
to  guess  that  the  Attorney  General  got  a 
great  many  letters  as  a  result  of  it.  Did  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Do  you  think  I  did? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  To  my  knowledge  I 
have  not  got  a  single  one. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  I  said,  I  thought 
it  would  be  too  sanguine  to  predict  that  he 
got  a  great  many  letters.  He  tells  me  he  did 
not  get  a  single  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  even  from  the  part- 
ners of  the  learned  author. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes;  well  they  are  a  very  high 
class  firm. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  have  a  copy  of  his  speech, 
have  you  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  read  his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Did  you  send  one? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Did  I  send  one?  Well,  I  have 
the  unparalleled  advantage  of  being  able  to 
deliver  mine  here  personally.  There  are 
several  things,  of  course,  that  bear  some 
comment. 

You  win  notice  at  the  first  of  his  remarks 
he  refers  to  the  Gideon  case  and  predicts  that 
the  effect  of  that  case,  and  it  was  very  well 
described  and  discussed  by  the  member  for 
Riverdale,  will  be  slow  to  be  felt  in  Canada. 

It  is  always  thus,  of  course,  it  is  always 
thus.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  personal  dis- 
appointment to  me  that  the  bill  of  rights 
passed  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  G.  Diefen- 
baker  has  met  with  such  defeat  as  it  has  in 
our  superior  courts.  Really,  I  think  it  is  not 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  judges  treated  the 
bill  of  rights  as  a  political  document,  as  a 
politician's  production  and  their  attitude 
seemed  to  be  that  they  were  not  going 
to  allow  politicians  for  political  purposes  to 
instruct  their  lordships  as  to  what  the  rights 
of  the  subjects  were,  the  rights  which  had 
evolved  as  a  result  of  a  thousand  years  of 
struggle. 

The  judges  really,  I  believe,  took  the  atti- 
tude that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  did  not  need  any 
assistance  from  the  politicians.  In  the  result 
of  course,  tbere  are  a  very  small  number  of 
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cases  where  the  bill  of  rights  has  ever  been 
held  to  have  any  real  effect;  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  where  it  has  been  pleaded 
as  a  defence,  the  judges  have  ruled  that  it  is 
inapplicable  to  the  proceedings. 

For  example,  a  provincial  statute  was  tested 
—and  I  believe  it  was  a  charge  of  careless 
driving  under  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  on 
the  rule  of  law  that  an  accused  was  called 
upon  to  make  an  explanation,  to  answer,  to 
make  defence,  whether  that  was  not  an 
infringement  of  the  bill  of  rights;  and  it  was 
held  that  it  was  not. 

So  it  has  been.  The  bill  of  rights  has  been 
knocked  down  in  just  about  every  court, 
every  time.  Really,  I  do  not  exaggerate  when 
I  say  that  when  counsel  stands  in  a  magis- 
trate's court  and  he  raises  the  defence  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  it  evokes  something  of  a  smile 
on  the  comer  of  the  magistrate's  mouth.  He 
really  thinks  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  time  wast- 
ing exercise,  and  if  the  accused  has  not  got 
something  more  substantial  than  that  to  raise 
in  his  defence,  then  coimsel  had  better  sit 
down  and  let  the  court  get  on  with  the  met- 
ing out  of  justice. 

Now  for  example,  the  bill  of  rights  says 
quite  clearly  that  when  any  statute  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  is  in  conflict  with 
the  bill  of  rights— not  the  criminal  code,  I 
am  talking  about,  those  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  charged  with  administering— it 
says  that  when  any  statute  is  in  conflict  with 
the  bill  of  rights,  then  the  bill  of  rights  is 
deemed  to  prevail  unless  the  statute  spe- 
cifically says  that  it  has  pre-eminence  over 
the  bill  of  rights. 

The  Attorney  General  and  his  agents— his 
agents  mostly,  the  provincial  police— use  this 
heinous  section  of  the  code,  a  section  that 
is  not  fit  for  any  civilized  country  to  employ 
but  I  observe  they  are  using  it  more  fre- 
quently; that  is  somewhere  around  170  of 
the  code  where  they  may,  in  investigating 
offences  of  the  nature  of  common  bawdy 
house  or  common  gaming  house,  common 
betting  house,  may  take  the  witnesses  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  examine  them 
under  oath  before  the  trial— and  all  this  in 
the  absence  of  the  accused,  of  course.  Indeed, 
the  found-ins  in  a  common  gaming  house  are 
themselves  accused  persons.  They  are  ac- 
cused and  their  fate  depends  upon  the  fate 
of  the  keeper  of  the  common  gaming  house. 
If  he  is  convicted  of  keeping  a  common  gam- 
ing house,  then  per  se  it  automatically  follows 
that  they  are  in  turn  convicted  of  being 
found-ins. 

So  really  in  using  that,  what  I  call;'  and 
I  do  not  think  in  an  exaggerated  way,  tiiat 


infamous  section  of  the  code,  the  authorities 
are  asking  a  person  to  swear  under  oath  and 
give  evidence  against  himself.  Now  that,  I 
say,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  are  in  a  situation  that 
ff  you  raised  that  the  magistrate  would  shrug 
off  that  argument;  and  if  you  took  it  to  the 
court  of  appeal  I  predict  that  your  chances 
of  success  would  be  very  slim  indeed. 

Which  serves  to  demonstrate  that  we  in 
Canada,  in  our  criminal  law,  in  the  great 
body  of  our  criminal  law  at  any  point  in 
time,  my  experience  tells  me,  are  behind  the 
United  Kingdom  and  are  behind  the  United 
States;  as  we  always  are,  dull  and  uninter- 
esting and  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

But,  in  this  case,  as  I  say,  we  are  behind 
the  United  Kingdom  and  behind  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  in  the  law  of  murder,  the  law 
of  homicide,  if  an  illustration  be  needed, 
England  has  had  for  many  years  the  law  of 
diminished  responsibility.  It  has  never 
occurred  to  us  yet  to  revise  our  criminal  stat- 
utes to  take  into  account  the  reality  of  the 
working  of  the  human  mind. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
result  is.  Having  no  sanctified  statute  for  the 
Attorney  General  and  his  agents  to  admin- 
ister which  includes  the  law  of  diminished 
responsibihty  and  that  only  circumscribes 
the  notion  that  a  person  may  commit  homi- 
cide and  be  not  fully  responsible  for  it,  there 
may  be  extenuating  circumstances,  the 
Attorney  General's  Crown  attorneys  through- 
out the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  prov- 
ince, apply  a  law  of  diminished  responsibility 
as  if  it  existed. 

Oh  indeed  they  dol  He  nods  in  agree- 
ment, because  he  knows  what  I  mean. 

A  person  is  charged  with  murder  and  there 
is  a  little  conference  between  the  trial  judge 
and  the  Crown  attorney  and  the  defence 
counsel,  and  they  look  into  this  matter.  The 
first  thing  you  know,  the  trial  is  over  before 
it  begins.  The  trial  has  not  begun  and  it  is 
over.  There  is  a  plea  of  guilty  to  man- 
slaughter and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Now  that  is  the  apphcation  of  that  law 
which  the  Enghsh  have  put  on  their  statute 
books. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dicta  in  Gideon 
and  Escobedo  will  some  day  form  part  of 
the  law  of  Canada.  I  am  confident  that  they 
will,  but  it  is  a  depressing  thing  that  we  do 
not  catch  up  as  quickly.  The  reason  we  do 
not  catch  up  is  the  reason  John  Turner,  the 
hon.  John  Turner,  came  and  made  a  speech 
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in  Osgoode  Hall  a  few  months  ago.  He  came 
down  and  he  looked  at  that  assembly,  to  the 
lawyers  down  there  and  students— and  I  have 
no  doubt  all  the  poo-bahs  of  the  bar  were 
out,  because  they  always  turn  out  for 
those  luncheons  for  the  elite— John  Turner 
came  down  and  he  looked  them  over,  and 
according  to  the  press  reports  he  deHvered 
the  speech  and  he  said:  You  are  not  up  to 
much,  none  of  you.  You  are  not  up  to  much. 
You  do  not  really  conduct  any  legal  research. 
You  are  not  interested  in  law  reform.  As  far 
as  I  can  see  —  a  lawyer  from  Montreal  — 
the  Ontario  bar  is  interested  in  making 
money  and  I  am  told  it  makes  a  good  deal 
of  it. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  they  have  got 
that  fence  up  around  Osgoode  Hall  down 
there,  to  keep  the  sheep  out  because  they 
would  get  fleeced  if  they  ever  got  inside. 

That  would  be  the  burden  of  the  hon.  John 
Turner's  remarks,  and  I  never  read  a  murmur 
of  protest  about  it.  I  never  read  where  any- 
body ever  protested  that  his  description  of 
the  Ontario  bar  was  inept  and  incorrect. 
They  did  not  write  a  letter  to  the  paper;  and 
that  man  I  mentioned  the  other  night,  Joseph 
Sedgwick,  he  is  a  great  letter  writer  to  the 
papers,  if  he  disagreed  he  presumably  would 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  papers.  But  that 
was  his  assessment. 

Now  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course, 
that  we  do  not  get  the  progress  in  develop- 
ment of  the  criminal  law  as  quickly  as  they 
do  in  the  United  States  and  England.  Be- 
cause there,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  I  say 
to  my  fellow  lawyer  the  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Welch)  that  there  is  a  greater  impetus 
to  write  articles  for  the  legal  periodicals. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  has  a  multiphcity 
of  legal  periodicals.  They  have  hterally  scores 
of  them,  where  scholars  are  writing  and 
analyzing  fields  of  the  law,  making  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  We  do  not  have  that 
here,  and  as  Mr.  Justice  Laskin  points  out 
the  article  in  the  legal  periodical  has  never 
achieved  any  height  of  prestige  in  the  courts. 
It  is  very  seldom  in  the  prosecution  of  a  trial 
that  an  article  in  the  legal  periodical  is  cited 
as  an  authority.  And  if  it  is  cited,  Mr.  Justice 
Laskin  points  out  that  the  judges  do  not  treat 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  so  it  is  a  two- 
way— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesi- 
tate to  interrupt  the  hon.  member  in  the  full 
flight  of  his  oratory,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  if  he  thinks  that  justice  is  a  better  quality 
in  the  United  States  for  all  the  periodicals 
and  articles  that  are  written,  than  it  is  in  this 


country  where  he  feels  that  we  have  a  dearth 
of  learned  writing  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  not  be  trapped  into  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  say  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  if  we  could  at  this  time  stay  with 
vote  207  and  not  try  to  deal  with  amend- 
ment to  the  criminal  code. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  consulted  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  and  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  we  are  talking  about  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  Ontario. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  I  would  venture  to 
say,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  in  Canada.  I 
would  think  that  if  a  person  is  accused  of 
crime  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  he  would 
have  every  bit  as  good  defence  and  just  as 
much  chance  of  preserving  his  liberty  as  he 
would  anywhere  in  Canada.  No  doubt  that 
applies  for  Los  Angeles  too.  Has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  Attorney  General  that  in  100 
years  of  history  we  have  yet  to  produce  a 
lawyer  whose  name  is  well  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  the 
way  that  Rogers  and  Darrow  and  for  that 
matter,  Elihu  Root  and  Holmes  and  some  of 
the  others  are  known. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  John  Diefen- 
baker? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That  applies  to  crooks  as 
well— they  produce  all  the  well-known  ones. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  we  have  had  some  pretty 
good  crooks.  It  would  be  pretty  diflBcult  to 
find  in  any  country  a  more  nefarious  scoun- 
drel bent  on  social  misdeeds  hke  Red  Ryan- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  very  interesting- 
Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  asked  these  questions  and 
I  am  ready  to  reply.  Indeed,  let  me  make 
just  one  addendum— we  have  not  had  in  this 
country,  in  100  years,  a  hterate  judge.  We 
have  not  had  a  literate  judge  who  has  ever 
written  anything  in  the  way  that  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  or  Cardoza  or  Frankfurter  or 
Leonard  Hand  or  Brandeis— and  I  have  named 
several  who  have  written  something. 

Mr.  Singer:  Douglas! 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  And  it  makes  one  wonder. 

All  right  now,  there  is  another  part  of  this. 
You  notice  he  says  that  the  most  responsible 
and  respectable  solicitors  and  barristers  almost 
pride  themselves  on  ignorance  of  the  crim- 
infii  court. 
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I  can  only  speak  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. Three  Attorneys  General  ago— the  one 
that  just  left  the  House,  Kelso  Roberts— at  a 
meeting  of  the  legal  bills  committee,  when 
we  came  to  a  point  where  I  disagreed  with 
him  about  something— and  it  was  easy  to  get 
tempers  somewhat  aroused,  especially  his, 
without  much  effort— he  hurled  the  innuendo 
at  me:   "Police  court  lawyer." 

Between  lawyers  the  meaning  of  that  is 
plain.  Now  I  am  not  saying  that  because 
I  am  looking  for  a  vindication,  but  I  am  say- 
ing it  to  illustrate  what  Mr.  Weir  is  talking 
about. 

In  other  words,  the  fat  cats  of  the  bar— 
they  are  the  prestige-laden  people  of  the 
bar— they  see  the  upper  strata  to  be  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  case  which  involve  a  great 
deal  of  money  or  a  great  principle  of  law  and 
that  is  the  prestige,  the  sought-after  area.  I 
suppose  the  very  height  of  the  bar  is  to  have 
a  gigantic  legal  factory  in  the  new  Toronto- 
Dominion  bank.  One  would  have  arrived  if 
one  had  about  three  floors  in  that  bank.  The 
practitioners  of  criminal  law,  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  are  somewhat  looked  down 
upon  in  the  profession  and  a  lawyer  will 
frequently  say,  as  Mr.  Weir  points  out,  "I 
do  not  know  anything  about  criminal  law", 
as  if  it  is  a  distasteful  subject. 

Of  course  the  truth  is— and  I  am  going  to 
end  this  here— the  truth  is  that  the  most 
exciting  branch  of  the  law,  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  our  law,  is  to  be  found  in  the  field 
of  criminal  jurisprudence,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  is  the  part  of  the  law  that 
is  alive  and  vibrant,  the  part  involving  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  and  it  is  the  most 
exciting  environment  and  arena  that  can 
possibly  be  sought  after  by  a  lawyer.  But 
in  order  that  we  get  reform,  Mr.  Weir's 
injunction  here  will  have  to  be  transformed, 
as  he  properly  points  out,  and  more  able 
lawyers  will  have  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
very  important  task  of  defending  the  liberty 
of  the  subject. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Weir's  dissertation  so  far 
as  it  obtains  to  the  city  of  Toronto  is  true. 
A  number  of  years  ago  I  went  down  to  that, 
C  court  is  it,  in  the  basement  of  the  city 
hall  where  females  particularly  were  brought 
in.  Hon.  members  would  not  believe  the  un- 
civilized, barbaric  and  disgusting  conditions 
that  exist  in  that  court  and  which  presents 
such  an  assault  on  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  One  could  see  those  women  cor- 
ralled up  in  a  very  narrow  and  restricted 
space  as  they  were  herded  in  like  animals; 
and  at  that  time,  of  course,  without  benefit 
of  legal  assistance  at  all.  ..,        .   , 


For  myself,  I  observe  that  in  the  Toronto 
courts  at  present  it  does  not  obtain— oh  I 
should  not  say  that,  but  I  observe  this  about 
Toronto,  that  in  those  courts  down  there, 
far  too  much  barking  goes  on  by  police 
ofiBcers.  In  fact,  there  are  too  many  police 
oflBcers  around  there.  They  could  take  about 
two-thirds  of  them  out  and  set  them  to  direct- 
ing traffic. 

One  gets  the  impression  down  there  that 
there  are  people  just  barking  and  shouting 
and  yelling  at  the  human  beings  that  come 
in  there  because  they  have  had  a  brush  with 
the  law.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  find  themselves  enmeshed  with 
the  criminal  law  will  experience  it  as  a  one- 
shot  affair.  They  will  not  be  back,  the  great 
majority  of  them.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  be  back  time  and  time  again,  but  experi- 
ence teaches  me  that  in  most  cases  it  is  just 
one  brush— and  usually  through  misadventure 
—and  the  rest  of  their  lives  will  be  devoted 
to  being  useful  citizens. 

Over  in  the  other  place— now  that  I  am 
reflecting  I  have  left  that  cattle  bam  called 
the  old  city  hall— over  in  the  other  place  the 
opulence  is  indescribable.  It  is  like  the  Taj 
Mahal,  and  really  for  a  local  yokel  like  me 
to  go  in  and  look  around,  I  say  that  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  residents  of  Metropolitan  Tor- 
onto in  having  to  support  the  number  of 
supernumeraries  there  are  around  that  place. 
There  are  more  attendants  down  at  that 
county  court  house  than  in  the  whole  of  the 
Jordanian  army,   I  should  say. 

They  have  them  at  the  doors;  they  have 
them  in  the  hallways;  and  you  go  into  the 
courts  and  they  have  a  small  army  of  them 
there.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  have  a 
couple  who  do  nothing  but  pour  water  for 
the  judge  and  they  have  another  couple  to 
look  after  the  doors  and  then  they  have  a 
few  who  sit  there  and  do  nothing.  They  have 
a  few  to  look  after  the  jurors  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  before  they  can  get  a  court  in 
operation  in  the  city  of  Toronto  they  need 
about  ten  people,  ten  non-judicial  people  to 
get  the  thing  moving  before  counsel  can 
announce  their  names  and  the  name  of  the 
case  that  they  are  on  which  is  waiting  to 
be  tried.  Of  course  with  the  administration 
of  justice  being  absorbed  at  the  local  level 
in  Toronto,  this  means  an  increased  burden 
on  the  property  owners. 

But  Toronto  is  certainly  well  fixed  for  a 
court  house  and  nobody  envies  them  that. 
The  burden  of  litigation  in  Toronto  must  be 
several  multiples  more  than  it  is  in  the  rest 
of  the  provipe^  p^t  together.  The  best  law- 
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yer^  are  here  in  Toronto   and  they  deserve 
the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

But  I  say  to  the  Attorney  General  that  if 
we  beheve  in  human  dignity,  if  we  really 
believe  in  it,  then  it  is  not  enough  for  John 
T.  Weir  to  make  a  speech  at  Winnipeg,  2,000 
miles  away  from  here,  and  then  have  it  pub- 
lished and  sent  around.  If  there  is  merit 
in  what  Mr.  Weir  had  to  say,  then  it  be- 
hooves us,  them  and  my  friend  the  member 
for  Dowrisview  and  myself  and  the  rest  of 
us,  to  do  something  about  it.  We  have  a 
good  place  to  start.  A  good  place  to  start  is 
to  really  believe  that  the  accused  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty.  That  would  be  a 
wonderful  principle  to  have  accepted,  and 
to  work  from  that  basis  and  the  Crown  be 
required  to  prove  its  case. 

But  it  is  not  the  case.  As  Martin  Freedman 
has  pointed  out  in  another  area,  it  is  not 
the  case  where  an  unshaven,  ill-kept  indi- 
vidual comes  into  the  court  and  he  is  asked 
to  stand  there  and  plead.  The  judicial  officer 
looking  at  him  is  inclined  to  assume  his  guilt 
before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  answer. 

There  is  many  a  lawyer  really  believes  that 
in  magistrate's  court  in  this  province  the 
accused  is  assumed  to  be  guilty,  and  it  is  up 
to  him  to  prove  his  innocence.  That  opinion 
is  very  widely  shared  and  for  many  reasons. 
But  you  see  it  is  a  departure  from  that  prin- 
ciple, Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  principle  of 
the  law  that  a  man  is  assumed  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  guilty. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  we  can 
correct.  For  example,  may  I  mention  the 
nexus,  the  raipport  between  the  magistrate 
and  the  police  that  would  be  an  easy  one 
to  eliminate.  And  how  many  accused  people 
around  this  province  going  up  to  the  court 
house  see  the  police  closeted  with  the  magis- 
trate before  the  proceedings  begin?  Now, 
what  are  they  talking  about?  Last  night's 
pinochle  game?  About  the  seventh  hole  on 
the  golf  links,  or  the  weather,  as  my  friend 
says,  what  are  they  talking  about? 

That  goes  on  all  over  the  province.  The 
police  troop  into  the  magistrate's  office  before 
the  court  begins.  It  would  be  very  simple 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  eliminate  that 
one.  All  he  would  have  to  do  is  lay  down 
an  injunction  that  it  just  must  not  happen 
and  instruct  his  Crown  attorney  to  do  it— the 
Attorney -General,  let  us  remember,  being  the 
repository  of  justice  in  this  province.  That 
is  what  tlie  Prime  Minister  meant  when  he 
changed  his  name;  that  is  what  he  meant. 

Tke  feme  Minister  meant  about  the  Attor- 
ney Gehferal  that  he  would  get  rid  of  this 


title  which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  a 
prosecutor,  solely  a  prosecutor,  and  solely 
engaged  in"  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And 
he  would  give  him  a  title  which  would  con- 
vey the  notion  that  he  is  concerned  about 
justice. 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  in  a  unique  position  in  that 
he  has  agents  and  officials  in  every  part  of 
the  province  who  act  on  his  behalf.  And  he 
is  really  in  every  court  through  his  agents. 
The  maxim  of  respondeat  superior  works  per- 
fectly, and  all  the  Attorney  General  needs 
to  do  in  some  of  these  areas  that  my  friend 
the  member  for  Downsview  and  I  have  can- 
vassed, is  send  out  some  intelligence  from 
Queen's  Park  here  to  his  people  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  suggest  to  them  that  some  things 
ought  to  be  corrected  in  this  way. 

Treat  these  accused  people  with  dignity 
and  make  sure  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
clean  up,  get  their  best  suit  on.  But  in  no 
circumstance  could  he  say,  "Shall  an  accused 
person  be  brought  to  court  in  his  prison 
clothing  if  other  clothing  is  available?" 

Now  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  member  for 
Downsview,  what  chance  has  a  fellow  got  in 
coming  into  court  when  he  has  both  the 
handcuffs  on  and  the  leg  irons  on  and  he 
is  attired  in  prison  garb?  But  he  has  been 
brought  from  Kingston  penitentiary  perhaps 
to  answer  some  local  charge.  And  they  get 
out  the  process  and  get  him  out  of  Kingston 
penitentiary  and  they  bring  him  into  court 
like  an  animal,  that  way,  with  the  handcuffs 
and  the  leg  irons.  Now  what  chance  has 
that  man  to  get  up  and  protest  his  innocence? 

Well,  there  are  so  many  things  and  it 
moves  so  slowly  that  it  really  depresses  one 
sometimes  that  we  do  not  see  a  greater 
progress.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  and  I 
am  going  to  give  you  the  perfect  illustration 
of  it,  it  is  better  that  99  guilty  ones  go  free 
than  one  innocent  man  be  improperly  con- 
victed. 

Now  where  we  had  a  tremendous  illustra- 
tion of  that  without  judging  the  case— look 
at  that  Truscott  affair  and  how  that  exercised 
this  country.  And  who  am  I  to  say  what  the 
outcome  will  be,  and  I  would  not  presume 
to   predict. 

But  the  moment  that  the  public  had  incul- 
cated in  them  the  notion  that  perhaps  a 
young  man  was  improperly  convicted,  well, 
there  was  just  a  swell  of  protest  and  concern 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country.  So  the  Cabinet  of  Canada  had  to 
intervene  and  take  some  steps  to  initiate  a 
new  examination  of  the  whole  thing.  Because 
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there  is  a  deep  concern  in  our  people  about 
the  administration  of  justice. 

As  I  have  said  before,  if  you  had  a  con- 
ference on  regional  development,  you  might 
be  lucky  if  you  got  250  people.  But  if  you 
had  some  meeting  concerned  with  an  inter- 
ference with  liberty  and  the  loss  of  freedom, 
which  we  have  known,  I  say  to  the  Minister 
of  Tourism  and  Information  who  is  concerned 
about  these  things  that  we  could  get  Maple 
Leaf  Gardens  filled  on  24  hours'  notice.  That 
was  the  effect  of  Isobel  LeBourdais*  book, 
really,  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  Bill  99. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  Bill  99,  as  my  friend  says. 
Because  there  is  a  deep  consciousness  in 
Canadians  of  doing  what  is  right  and  fair 
and  proper  and  just.  These  things,  my  friend, 
the  member  for  Downsview  and  I  have 
pointed  out.  Herein  the  administration  of 
justice  is  wrong.  It  is  an  assault  on  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  sophisticated  society  in  which  we  live. 
And  we  can  do  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  than 
we  have  done  by  just  a  httle  effort  on  the 
part  of  your  Minister  of  Justice  and  my  own. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  friend,  the  member  for  Sudbury,  has  been 
dwelling  on  the  administration  aspects  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  specifically  the 
lower  courts. 

I  think  we  must  also  under  this  heading 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other  courts  and 
also  the  probation  services. 

It  seems  that  our  whole  system,  not  only 
administration  of  justice,  but  of  punishment 
for  crime  is  failing  somewhere  along  the  line. 
I  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  the  rate  of 
crime  is  on  the  increase.  Statistics  show  that 
our  jails  are  as  full  as  ever;  the  crime  rate 
is  rising  but  not  the  number  of  people  in  jail. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rate  of  recidivism  is 
not  falling  and  80  per  cent  of  the  people  who 
go  to  jail  are  apt  to  return  there  for  a 
second  or  third  time.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  costs  $20  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  this  country  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  that  15  cents  of  every  dollar  that 
is  spent  on  food,  clothing  and  sundries,  goes 
to  make  up  the  loss  that  the  merchants  suffer 
to  thievery  or  pilferage  every  year. 

Originally  the  punishment  for  crime  was  to 
be  deprived  of  freedom.  Being  incarcerated 
in  those  days  was  in  fact  punishment. 

Today,  it  does  not  seem  to  hold  any  more, 
because  if  you  speak  to  the  convicts  who  are 
sentenced   to    two,   three,    four   years,    they 


will  tell  you,  in  their  language,  that  they  can 
do  it  standing  on  their  heads.  It  is  no  longer 
a  punishment.  To  some  of  them  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  sort  of  semi-paradise. 

They  become  institutionahzed.  A  prison  to 
them  is  not  a  place  of  punishment,  but  a 
home.  And  when  they  are  released  and  in 
some  flop  house  or  in  some  boarding  house, 
that  flop  house  or  that  boarding  house  is 
only  a  temporary  home  away  from  home. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  why  we  are  sending  people  to 
prison,  that  simply  depriving  them  of  freedom 
is  no  longer  the  punishment  that  it  was  at 
one  time.  Basically  we  send  people  to  prison 
particularly  for  one  of  four  reasons: 

One,  they  are  awaiting  trial.  And  as  my 
colleague  from  Sudbury  pointed  out,  these 
people  have  not  been  foimd  guilty,  and  they 
ought  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  that 
is  due,  or  would  be  due,  to  the  highest  citi- 
zen of  this  land.  They  ought  to  have  proper 
accommodation,  they  ought  to  have  proper 
food,  and  they  ought  to  have  decent  sur- 
roundings, because  they  are  not  as  yet  under 
our  law  guilty  of  any  offence. 

The  second  class  are  sent  to  prison  for 
punishment.  Punishment  aside  from  the 
simple  deprivation  of  freedom.  These  are 
the  habitual  criminals  even  though  they  are 
not  so  found  by  the  courts.  The  continuous 
repeaters  who,  when  they  get  out,  will  do 
nothing  except  something  that  will  cause  them 
to  be  sent  back.  These  have  become  insti- 
tutionalized. There  is  little  hope  of  doing 
anything  to  reform  those  people. 

With  reference  to  these  I  think  that  we 
have  sort  of  misconstrued  the  parable  in  the 
Bible  about  the  one  lost  sheep.  The  Bible  tells 
us  that  the  good  shepherd,  when  one  sheep 
is  lost,  he  leaves  the  49  and  goes  and  seeks 
the  one  that  is  lost. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Ninety-ninel 

Mr.  Ben:  Forty-nine.  I  think  it  was  50 
sheep,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  Young:  No,  99. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well  I  will  abide  by  my  learned 
friend  here.  There  were  99,  so  we  will  leave 
the  99. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  leaving  the  99 
to  go  for  the  one  that  is  lost  and  when  we 
come  back  we  find  that  the  99  are  gone.  So 
I  think  it  is  about  time  we  took  another  look 
at  that  parable  and  reappraised  our  thinking 
in  this  line. 

There  is  another  group  that  are  incar- 
cerated, basically  speaking,  simply  to  isolate 
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them  from  society,  because  they  are  per  se 
dangerous  through  some  mental  illness  or 
other  defect.  For  instance,  the  pedophiles, 
the  drug  addicts,  the  homosexuals,  the  alco- 
hoHcs,  those  people  who  might  in  some  cir- 
cumstances claim  they  are  not  criminals  in 
the  true  sense.  They  are  isolated  for  their 
protection  and  also  for  the  protection  of 
society.  Those  people,  more  than  punishment, 
need  comprehensive  medical  or  psychiatric 
treatment.  There  should  be  a  special  prison 
for  people  like  that,  where  they  can  receive 
the  proper  detailed  comprehensive  treatment. 

Then  we  have  a  fourth  group,  and  those 
would  be  the  ones  that  are  in  prison  in  order 
to  be  reformed.  These  are  the  ones  with 
whom  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions deals,  the  first  offenders  or  the  younger 
ofiFenders,  those  we  do  have  a  hope  of  saving. 

They  again  should  be  put  in  a  special  type 
of  detention.  They  should  not  be  put  in 
prisons  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  in 
schools,  training  schools.  The  responsibility 
of  reforming  them  ought  not  to  be  under 
reform  institutions,  but  frankly  speaking 
under  The  Department  of  Education.  But  we 
do  not  run  that  kind  of  a  system  any  more. 
We  talk  about  a  maximum  security  prison,  a 
medium  security  prison  and  a  minimum  secu- 
rity prison  and  people  think  that  all  the 
habitual  criminals  are  in  a  maximum  security 
prison  and  all  the  ones  who  are  ready  to  be 
reformed  are  in  a  minimum  security  prison. 

This  is  not  so,  because  those  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  province  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
habitual  criminal  who  is  clever  enough  to 
behave  himself  while  he  is  in  prison,  so  that 
he  can  get  all  the  good  behaviour  time  that 
he  is  entitled  to  and  get  out  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  usually  the  youngster  who  tries  to 
make  a  name  for  himself  that  tries  to  act  big 
in  one  of  these  prisons  and  therefore  loses 
time  and  in  most  cases  ends  up  in  a  place 
hke  Millbrook. 

I  think  last  year  I  pointed  out  to  the  House 
the  nimiber  of  yoimgsters,  16,  17,  18  years  of 
age,  in  Millbrook  reformatory,  a  maximum 
security  prison  run  by  this  province. 

But  that  is  not  enough,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  basically  speaking  we  ought  to  avoid 
giving  rise  to  the  situation  where  these 
youngsters  are  put  in  either  training  schools 
or  reformatories.  We  supply  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  province,  subsidized 
housing  units  for  our  senior  citizens.  We 
look  after  our  senior  citizens,  our  aged,  rela- 
tively speaking,  pretty  well;  but  almost  noth- 


ing, or  little  if  anything,  is  done  for  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  age  scale,  the  youngsters. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  youngsters  that  have  neither  homes  nor 
parents  because  of  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail, the  environment;  large  families  in 
decrepit  surroundings,  or  noisy  areas.  Per- 
haps their  parents  are  alcoholics  and  they 
drop  out  of  school  because  they  just  cannot 
remain  in  that  environment. 

So  what  do  they  do?  They  end  up  in  some 
flea-ridden  flop  house,  or  up  in  Yorkville 
trying  to  find  solace  in  LSD  or  marijuana.  If, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  paying  attention,  if  we  can  spend 
money  to  rehabilitate  people  who  get  into 
prisons,  if  we  can  spend  money  to  look  after 
senior  citizens,  why  cannot  this  government 
spend  money  to  create  hostels  throughout 
this  land  for  the  benefit  of  youngsters,  who 
find  themselves  compelled  to  leave  home, 
where  they  can  have  decent  surroundings, 
where  they  can  have  a  decent  address,  where 
they  can  get  decent  meals;  where,  if  they 
wish  to  pursue  their  studies,  they  can  have 
surroundings  which  will  permit  them  to  study; 
where  they  can  have  house  mothers  or  house 
fathers  that  will  look  after  sewing  on  buttons 
and  darning  their  socks. 

Because  there  are  many  youngsters  who 
want  to  continue  school  or  who  want  to  fol- 
low a  proper  course  in  life,  but  are  compelled 
to  leave  home  because  they  cannot  tolerate 
the  conditions  that  exist.  And  as  I  say,  if  we 
can  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  to  look  after 
the  aged  then  why  cannot  we  similarly  spend 
money  to  look  after  the  young? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  me— I  think 
perhaps  I  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
agreeing  with  him  in  the  proposition  he  is 
putting  forward,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  if 
this  is  in  my  department.  I  think  if  we  had 
perhaps  a  Ministry  of  youth,  it  might  deal 
with  this  specific  problem.  As  we  are  now, 
I  would  think  if  it  is  a  matter  of  hostels  or 
detention  homes,  or  that  type  of  estabhsh- 
ment,  that  would  be  in  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions. 

If  it  is  welfare  to  give  them  better  con- 
ditions at  home,  or  out  of  home,  it  certainly 
is  not  in  my  vote.  I  cannot  find  it.  It  would 
not  he  in  die  hands  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  do  this. 

While  I  hsten  with  very  much  interest  to 
the  hon.  member,  and  agree  with  much  that 
he  is  saying,  I  think  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to 
this  subject.    I  do  not  want  to  shorten  his 
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contribution,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  a  contribution  that  should  be  made  in 
another  direction. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  there  is 
an  item  under  the  estimates  and  it  is  under 
vote  207;  magistrate  and  juvenile  and  family 
courts.  Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  may  be 
right,  but  he  is  also  wrong. 

For  instance,  the  Attorney  General  men- 
tions that  perhaps  this  would  come  under  the 
estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions. Unfortunately  it  does  not,  because 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  until  the  Minister  or  his 
department  are  through  with  the  individual. 
You  are  charged  with  bringing  him  into  the 
orbit  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions,  and  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  admit  that  this  particular  order 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions.  And  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  admit  that  this  particular  suggestion  I 
have  just  made  I  cannot  throw  at  the  feet 
of  any  Minister  of  the  Crown  on  the  other 
side.  Because  the  way  they  are  set  up  they 
just  do  not  cover  that  particular  aspect  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  Minister  is  right- 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  such  is  the  case,  I  wonder 
if   the   member  would  be   relevant. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  I  am  relevant  in  this  regard: 
I  am  trying  to  keep  youngsters  out  of— per- 
haps the  word  "clutches"  is  not  the  best 
word  to  use  in  connection  with  such  an 
hon.  gentleman,  sir,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  for  want  of  a  better  word  I  will  use 
that  phrase  —  out  of  the  clutches  of  The 
Attorney  General's  Department  who,  in  turn, 
would  transfer  these  children  into  the  clutches 
of  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions. 

If  we  can  keep  them  out  of  jail  it  is  going 
to  mean  that  less  money  will  be  spent  by 
this  hon.  Minister's  department,  and  less 
money  is  going  to  be  spent  by  The  Depart- 
ment  of   Reform    Institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Probation  definitely  does 
come  within  my  department. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Probation  does  come  within 
this  scope.  Yes.  And  there  again  it  is  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  way  these  departments 
are  set  up.  The  Minister  is  responsible  for 
getting  them  into  prisons  and  then  respons- 
ible for  them  after  they  get  out  of  prison.  I 
cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  responsible 
for  therti  while  they  are  in  prison  and  I  can- 
not iinderstand  why  he  is  not  responsible  for 
keeping  them  out  of  prison. 


Mr.  Young:  Sure,  give  him  something  to 
do. 

Mr.  Btm  What  i  think  we  need  is  some- 
thing for  the  other  Minister  to  do.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  ought  to  have  under  one 
department  the  apprehension,  the  bringing 
to  trial,  the  trial,  the  sentencing,  the  incar- 
ceration, the  reformation  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  a  citizen.  All  that  should  be  under 
the  responsibility  of  one  Minister. 

And  probation— I  was  shocked  to  read 
some  of  the  statistics  that  were  published  in 
the  Canadian  Journal  of  Correction  on  the 
probability  of  a  person  serving  a  sentence 
in  prison  completing  his  parole;  that  is  not 
just  being  a  recidivist  but  completing  his 
parole. 

Of  the  high  risk  parole— those  that  have 
three  or  more  previous  convictions,  the  prob- 
ability rating,  that  is,  the  probability  of  their 
carrying  out  their  parole,  was  an  average  of 
29.6  per  cent.  If  these  same  individuals  who 
have  had  three  or  more  previous  convictions 
are  supervised  by  other  than  the  John  Howard 
society,  the  probability  rating  is  only  13.6 
per  cent. 

If  they  have  three  or  more  previous  convic- 
tions and  are  supervised  by  the  John  Howard 
society,  the  probability  jiunps  to  44.6  per 
cent.  I  think  this  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
success  that  the  John  Howard  society  does 
have  through  its  intervention  in  an  endeavour 
to  rehabilitate  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  prison. 

The  next  class  is  three  or  more  previous 
convictions  paroled  from  other  than  Joyce- 
ville  or  Collins  Bay,  and  not  supervised  by 
the  John  Howard  society.  The  probability 
rate  is  23.8  per  cent.  Three  or  more  previous 
convictions  parolled  from  Joyceville  or  Col- 
lins Bay,  supervised  by  the  John  Howard 
society,  61.5  per  cent. 

It  shows  the  difference  that  the  presence  of 
the  John  Howard  society  can  have  towards 
rehabilitation  of,  or  at  least  keeping  on  parole, 
these  people.  This  is  simply  keeping  on 
parole  people  who  have  had  three  or  more 
convictions.  I  should  point  out  that  they 
parole  those  whom  they  deem  to  be  only  the 
best  risks. 

Many  people  in  prison  refuse  parole;  they 
do  not  ask  for  parole.  They  will  strive  their 
utmost  to  get  all  the  good  time  to  their 
credit  that  they  can  and  to  maintain  those 
credits,  but  they  will  not  ask  for  a  parole. 
Because,  if  they  do,  they  will  then  be  under 
supervision  of  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Bryden;  Parale  is  not  under  this  vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  Oh,  yes,  it  is.    Probation  service. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Probation  is,  but  not  parole. 

Mr.  Ben:  It  is  the  probation  officer  who  acts 
as  parole  officer,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Woodbine 
is  right. 

Mr.  Ben:  So  perhaps  the  solution  would 
be,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  post-sentence 
probation  compulsory.  In  other  words,  every 
person  who  is  released  from  prison  would  be 
compelled  to  serve  a  specific  period  of  time 
—three  months,  six  months  or  a  year  on  pro- 
bation so  that  he  would  be  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  oflBcers  of  The  Attorney  General's 
Department  to  see  that  he  was  rehabilitating 
himself   and   rehabilitating   himself   properly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  the  family  and  juvenile 
courts.  Last  year  I  said  that  The  Deserted 
Wives  and  Children's  Maintenance  Act  was 
longe  overdue  for  revision  because  it  is  an 
anachronism.  It  just  does  not  function  prop- 
erly. One  of  these  injustices  that  you  see 
under  this  Act  is  that  women,  having  been 
allocated  a  certain  sum  to  be  payable  to 
them  by  their  husbands  by  the  court,  find 
they  must  repeatedly  go  back  to  the  court 
and  try  to  enforce   this  order. 

It  might  interest  the  Attorney  General  to 
know  that  during  the  month  of  February, 
1967,  of  the  484  appearances  before  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  juvenile  and  family 
court,  that  is  domestic  disputes,  which  do  not 
include  juveniles,  of  these  484,  209  were 
before  the  court  for  non-support,  an  original 
appearance;  173  of  them  were  there  on  show 
cause  summons  —  that  is  where  the  court 
summons  them  back  to  have  them  show 
cause  why  he  should  riot  be  held  in  contempt 
for  having  failed  to  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  Court;  40  of  them  were  on  rehearings; 
and  62  were  there  for  other  miscellaneous 
matters  such  as  breach  of  Minors  Protection 
Act,  access,  assault,  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  a  minor. 

These  figures  show  that  213  of  those  ap- 
pearances dealt  with  the  wife's  right  to  be 
paid  that  which  the  court  ordered.  In  other 
words,  those  213  people  appeared  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  juvenile  and  family 
court  last  month  to  deal  with  the  amounts 
•that  ha4  been  awarded  to  the  wife  on  the 
original ,  aF>plication  for  support. 

Surely  thi^,  must  indicate  that  something  is 
wrong.    It  means  more  y^fpmep .  have  to  go 


back  to  assert  their  rights  to  receive  what 
the  court  said  that  they  should  receive  than 
go  there  on  the  original  applications.  The 
.figures  continue  to  mount.    Why  is  this  so? 

We  are  not  in  a  period  of  unemployment 
at  the  present  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
figures  that  were  released  to  us  indicated 
that  we  were  in  a  period  of  prosperity.  And 
yet,  almost  half  of  the  cases  that  appeared 
in  the  domestic  branch  of  the  family  court  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  concerned  women  coming 
there  to  assert  their  right  to  receive  that 
which  the  court  said  they  should  receive. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Act  is 
long  overdue  for  revision.  If  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  making 
a  complete  revision,  he  at  least  ought  to 
give  consideration  to  amending  the  Act  to 
provide  that  the  judge  shall  not  award  a 
fixed  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  either  for 
her  support  or  for  the  support  of  a  minor 
or  for  both.  But  that  he  shall  fix  a  percentage 
of  the  husband's  income  either  gross  or  net. 

This  would  mean  that  as  the  husband's 
condition  changed  so  would  the  amount  that 
would  be  payable  to  his  wife  and  children. 
If  he  bettered  himself  overnight  and  was 
receiving  twice  as  much  as  he  did  the  week 
before,  the  wife  would  be  entitled  to  twice 
as  much,  and  this  could  be  established  by 
an  employer  being  compelled  to  supply  the 
court  with  a  copy  of  the  T-4  slip  which  is 
given  to  every  taxpayer  or  every  wage-earner 
in  this  province. 

I  feel  that  if  the  husband's  condition  is 
better,  then  the  conditions  of  the  wife  and 
children  he  has  deserted,  ought  also  to  be 
better.  This  would  make  it  unnecessary  for 
husbands  to  go  back  on  rehearings  and  make 
it  compulsory  for  this  percentage,  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  husband's  salary  and  paid 
directly  into  the  court  and  if  this  did  exist, 
173  women  would  not  have  had,  to  go  to 
court  last  month  asking  for  the  money  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Halton. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  a 
question  under  the  official  guardian's  branch. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  any  moneys  that 
are  held  for  minors  who  have  been  awarded 
certain  claims  or  bequests  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  21  years  is  under  the  trust  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  official  guardian.  At  pres- 
ent these  moneys  are  earning,  I  understand, 
^interest  at  about  4  per  cent  per  annum.  This 
seems  lovy  today  in  view  of  the  jhigh  ;int|E;rest 
rates  earned  generally.  -     >:  ^  -  ;    ;.    , 
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I  do  not  know  what  authority  the  official 
guardian  may  have  as  far  as  investing  such 
trust  funds  is  concerned;  perhaps  he  has  no 
authority  outside  of  just  banking  these 
moneys,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  should 
earn  more  money  than  4  per  cent.  Possibly 
the  hon.  Attorney  General  could  comment 
about  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  money  is 
paid  into  the  office  of  the  official  guardian 
and  it  is  maintained  for  them  there,  but  is 
paid  out  from  time  to  time  on  application 
or  on  a  court  order  which  may  direct  pay- 
ment out— it  is  always  on  a  court  order— so 
that  the  money  that  is  paid  in  there  earns  4 
per  cent. 

Money  that  goes  into  the  official  guardian's 
hands  may  be  needed  for  monthly  or  quar- 
terly payments,  or  as  the  court  may  direct, 
so  that  the  money  cannot  be  invested  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  except  in  the  instance 
where  as  Mr.  Justice  Haines  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  found  a  particular  case  before  him 
that  the  money  would  not  be  needed  for  at 
least  five  years  or  perhaps  longer.  He  di- 
rected, in  that  case,  that  the  money  go  to  a 
trust  company  and  be  invested  at  their  6  per 
cent  or  6.25  per  cent  rate- 
Mr.  Bryden:  York  Trust  is  ofiFering  6.5  per 
cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  that  case  the  trust 
company  has  no  obligation  except  to  meet 
a  cheque  or  withdrawal  slip,  but  the  official 
guardian  has  the  business  of  administering 
that  fund  and  meting  payments  out.  There 
are  hundreds  of  payments  sent  out  from  his 
office  from  day  to  day  in  the  various  estates 
that  he  administers.  If  the  money  is  taken 
to  the  bank  where  it  can  be  checked  out  or  to 
a  trust  company  on  a  chequing  account,  I 
think  the  interest  rate  is  4  per  cent  or  4.5  per 
cent,  so  that  there  is  no  responsibiUty  on  the 
bank  other  than  to  have  the  money  available 
to  meet  the  demand  on  a  cheque.  But  the 
official  guardian  has  the  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister the  fund,  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
available,  to  go  to  court  and  to  present  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  paid  in  the  protection  of 
the  infant,  to  examine  the  affidavit  material 
on  the  application  that  is  made  and  to  pro- 
duce the  funds  in  monthly  or  periodic  instal- 
ments, as  required. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  as  funds  are  admin- 
istered by  any  trustee  even  on  that  floating 
basis  from  time  to  time,  there  will  grow  up 
in  that  trustee's  hands  a  floating  fund.  An 
amount  will  be  there  belonging  to  the  vari- 
ous depositors  who  turn  it  in,  but  that  could 


be  invested  and  that  floating  fund  would 
always  be  maintained  at  a  certain  level.  I 
think  this  is  true  of  funds  that  are  held  by 
law  firms  and  some  of  them  amount  to  a  good 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  It  was  never 
regarded— at  least  up  until  recently— that  that 
money  could  be  invested  and  earn  any  in- 
terest. 

I  only  point  out  that  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  official  guardian  to  examine 
every  account  and  to  go  to  court  and  repre- 
sent the  infant  and  to  be  ready  to  pay  out 
the  money.  He  pays  it  out  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  funds  that  are  in  his  hands 
and  are  available  for  investment  are  invested 
in  government-guaranteed  securities. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  run  into  a  httle  difficulty.  This  vote 
has  a  long,  long  way  to  go  and  if  we  start 
skipping— well,  there  are  12  items  here  that 
are  current  and  four  items  that  are  statutory, 
and  if  we  go  backwards  and  forwards- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  been  doing  it  for  two 
days. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  we  have  not,  we  have  not 
really.  We  have  been  talking  about  judges 
and  magistrates  and  then  we  jumped  out 
into  probation,  which  is  down  toward  the 
end,  and  now  we  are  into  the  official  guard- 
ian, and  so  on. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much  for  a 
good  debate  or  a  logical  debate.  It  makes  it 
difficult.  I  have  some  remarks  that  I  want 
to  make  about  the  official  guardian's  office, 
but  I  am  far  from  through  with  magistrates' 
courts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  all  right;  there  are 
only  12  items  before  us  and  if  you  wish  to 
take  them  in  sequence,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  it  would  be  more  help- 
ful in  the  general  conduct  of  the  debate  and 
then  we  could  say  that  such  and  such  a  sub- 
ject is  finished  and  move  on  to  the  next  one. 
I  do  have  some  remarks  I  wish  to  address  to 
this  official  guardian  matter,  but  as  I  said,  I 
am  far  from  through  with  magistrates'  courts 
as  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  us  go  back  to  magistrates' 
courts  again,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  just  by  way  of  clarification  before  the 
member  gets  going.  Which  item  are  we  now 
on,  how  are  we  proceeding? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers that  they  follow  in  sequence  on  this 
vote? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
the  procedure,  but  I  would  suggest  we  do  not 
follow  the  items  shown  on  page  19,  but  the 
functional  breakdowns  shown  on  page  20. 
I  think  that  is  more  meaningful.  The  items 
simply  group  everything  under  objects  of 
expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  continue  on  that 
basis?  All  right,  the  Supreme  Court  of  On- 
tario at  the  top  of  page  20?  Carried. 

The  county  district  and  division  courts? 
Carried. 

Magistrates'  and  family  courts?  The  member 
for  Downs  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Back  again  to  that  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  perhaps  I  did  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral an  injustice  and  I  am  glad  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Tourism  and  Information  is  back, 
because  there  is  one  improvement  I  neglected 
to  point  out.  In  the  cell  block  down  at  the 
city  hall,  there  is  an  official  reproduction  of 
the  Centennial  emblem  on  the  front  door 
before  you  get  into  the  cells  and  that  is  a 
real  improvement  and  has  created  a  far 
better  atmosphere  in  behind  the  door.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  of  Tour- 
ism and  Information  is  responsible  for  that, 
but  if  that  is  one  of  the  improvements,  I 
certainly  commend  him.  I  wish  he  would  go 
inside  and  see  what  is  behind  the  door, 
behind  the  Centennial  emblem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  know— and  I 
do  not  know  whether  these  are  matters  that 
would  hurt  the  administration  of  justice  if 
the  Attorney  General  told  us  about  them,  but 
he  should  and  take  a  risk  that  we  might  in- 
fringe a  bit  on  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  veil 
of  secrecy  that  he  maintains. 

Could  he  tell  us  the  average  number  of 
cases  handled  by  each  magistrate,  first  of  all 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and,  second,  by 
each  magistrate  elsewhere  in  Ontario,  over 
the  last  12-month  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
number  of  cases  handled  by  magistrates 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  are,  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  follows: 

District  of  Algoma,  Magistrate  Boyd  in  the 
year  1966,  19,254.  Magistrate  Peterson,  765 
in  Elliot  Lake  and  2,811  at  Bruce  Mines 
court.  Brant,  11,824,  Magistrate  ShiUington; 
Bruce,  Magistrate  McClevis,  3,483;  Carleton, 
Magistrate  WiUiams,  14,109;  Cochrane,  Mag- 


istrate Leger,  7,705;  Magistrate  Gardner, 
8,712.  In  Elgin,  Magistrate  Bamum,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas,  3,429;  in  the  county, 
4,300.  In  Essex,  Magistrate  Thrasher,  9,217; 
Frontenac,  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  Magistrate 
Garvin,  13,404  and  in  the  county  4,905.  Glen- 
garry, Magistrate  Fitzpatrick,  2,039.  Grey, 
Magistrate  Stewart,  4,452.  In  Haldimand, 
Magistrate  Young,  2,132;  in  Halton,  Magis- 
trate Langdon,  22,740;  Hastings,  Magistrate 
Wills,  8,431,  Magistrate  Jackson,  3,850; 
Huron,  Magistrate  Hays,  3,193;  in  Kenora, 
Magistrate  Fregeau,  4,818;  Magistrate  Cox 
3,215.  In  Kent,  Magistrate  Craig,  15,368;  in 
Lambton,  Magistrate  Dunlap,  15,916;  in 
Lanark,  Magistrate  Smith,  4,652;  in  Leeds 
and  Grenville,  Magistrate  Deacon,  8,020;  in 
Lennox  and  Addington,  Magistrate  Baker, 
2,466;  in  Lincoln,  Magistrate  Hallett,  16,360; 
in  Manitoulin  Island,  Magistrate  Falzetta, 
437;  Middlesex,  Magistrate  Marshman,  8,821; 
Muskoka,  Magistrate  Byce,  4,861;  in  Nipis- 
sing.  Magistrate  Gould,  9,533;  in  Norfolk, 
Magistrate  Ross,  5,871;  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  Magistrate  Baxter,  12,948. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  he  was  yelling  about  not 
having  a  changing  room;  he  had  to  change 
his  gown  in— where  was  it— in  the  mayor's 
office  or  some  place,  and  it  seemed  to  offend 
him.  Can  there  be  something  done  for  him? 

Mr.  Singer:  Get  him  a  new  gown  so  he 
can  have  one  to  wear  at  home  and  one  when 
he  is  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  As  I  read  these  figures 
I  noticed  in  various  areas  where  I  know  there 
are  two  or  three  magistrates  that  only  the 
name  of  the  one  magistrate  is  given.  So  that 
the  total  number  of  cases  were  really  not 
heard  by  that  one  magistrate,  but  just  the 
name  of  one  magistrate  is  given. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  just  referring  to  this 
fellow  the  Attorney  General  just  read,  about 
the  perquisites  of  his  office,  and  I  was  won- 
dering if  he  could  do  something  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  was  Magistrate 
Baxter?    I  will  note  the  member's  comment. 

In  Oshawa,  the  name  given  is  Magistrate 
Ebbs  but  the  number  of  cases  is  37,567.  I 
would  think  that  would  be  two  or  three 
magistrates. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  really  is  the  purpose  and 
direction  of  my  question.  I  wanted  the  case- 
load per  magistrate,  the  average  case-load. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  interesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  quite  painless  and  I  do  not 
see  the  walls  of  justice  come  tumbling  down 
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as  the  Minister  delineates  this  information  for 
us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  will  all  be  included 
in  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  legal  offices, 
which  will  be  tabled  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  fourth  day  that  we  have  had  these 
estimates  and  we  have  no  statistical  infor- 
mation here  at  all,  and  it  is  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  the  inspector  of  legal 
offices;  has  he  disappeared? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  he  is  sitting  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  nice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  tell  us  when  we  get 
to  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Does  the  member  wish 
to  know  the  number  of  cases  tried  in  Sud- 
bury? Is  he  interested  in  this  information? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  indeed  I  am. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Very  good. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  asked  for  some  information  and  I 
would  ask  the  Attorney  General  if  he  would 
give  the  information  now,  and  the  members 
will  let  him  make  his  presentation. 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management):  Mail  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  is  typical  of  that 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  gathered  from  the 
hon.  member  that  he  was  not  interested  in 
the  information  I  was  giving  but  I  would  be 

happy  to  give  it.  ^      ^'  -  ' 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  For  the  coimty  of  Ox- 
ford, the  number  of  cases,  8,985;  Parry 
Sound,  4,454;  Peel,  27,147;  Perth,  5,773; 
Peterborough,  11,536;  Prescott  and  Russell, 
5,538- 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  Louis  will  not  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  down  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Prince  Edward,  2,662. 
This  will  all  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
inspector  of  legal  offices.  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  it.  to  the  member  now  if  he  likes. 
Rainy  River,  2,734;  Renfrew,  7^13;  Simcoe, 
-8,457  and  18,596.  That  is  divided  between 
Magistrates  Glass  and  Foster,    Stormont  and 


Dundas,  Magistrate  Bergeron,  6,074,  Magis- 
trate Hunter,  8,351;  Sudbury,  Magistrates 
Woodlilfe  and  Falzetta,  and  I  think  you  have 
another  magistrate,  total  34,167  plus  the 
Espanola  cases,  1,412.  Timiskaming,  6,204; 
Thunder  Bay,  there  are  three  magistrates: 
Magistrate  Cuimingham,  8,310;  Magistrate 
Connor,  6,617,  Magistrate  Davies,  Fort  Wil- 
liam, 7,175.  Victoria,  Magistrate  Munroe, 
6,188;  Waterloo,  27,948  cases,  and  I  have  just 
the  name  of  one  magistrate.  Welland,  Mag- 
istrate Roberts,  9,338,  Magistrate  Woodhouse, 
10,317,  In  Wellington,  number  of  cases,. 
12,215;  Wentworth,  9,595;  York- 
Mr.  Singer:  Does  Wentworth  include  Ham- 
ilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  am  coming  to  that 
in  a  moment.  In  York,  Magistrate  Hollinrake, 
18,965;  city  of  Windsor,  total  number  of 
cases,  40,852;  city  of  Hamilton,  total  cases, 
150,636;  the  city  of  London,  81,093;  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  699,751.  And  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  62,211. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that 
while  those  figures  are  complete  as  they  are 
presented,  they  do  not  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  asked  for.  I  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral if  he  could  advise  me  the  average  case- 
load for  each  magistrate.  And  it  is  impossible 
really  to  bring  that  figure  out  of  those  statis- 
tics that  he  read  to  us,  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  in  the  report  of  the  inspector  of 
legal  offices,  which  we  have  yet  to  see. 

Now  can  the  Attorney  General  give  us 
that  figure?  What  is  the  average  for  each 
magistrate  or  has  he  the  same  kind  of  break- 
down? I  think  this  is  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  cannot  give  that 
information,  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  add  to  that  question? 
I  took  it  that  the  dropout  will  be  handling 
5,500  cases  down  in  Hawkesbury.  How  much 
is  he  going  to  be  paid? 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  he  will  be 
able  to  look  after  the  county  of  Prescott 
and  all  the  breaches  of  the  Queen's  peace 
clown  there  in  one  day  a  week.     . 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  total  number  of 
cases  as  I  read  out  for  Prescott  and  Russell 
in  1966  was  5,538. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  that  is  about  one  day  a 
week. 

Hon.  Mr*  Wishart:  WeH,  I  cannot  divide- 
them  up  th^t,  W^Yf  r  N '      .      ,      •"  •'  r^"--.  i      ■-  f .' 
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Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  told  that  he  will  be  able 
to  look  after— now  someone  who  is  right 
down  on  the  scene,  and  I  would  not  dare 
reveal  who  that  was,  said  he  will  be  able  to 
look  after  that  court  in  one  day  a  week. 

Now  are  we  going  to  get  our  value  out  of 
that?  I  would  like  to  know.  Would  it  be  too 
embarrassing  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
tell  us  how  much  the  dropout  is  going  to 
be    paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  First  of  all,  I  can  tell 
you  what  he  is  paid.  I  can  tell  you  that 
exactly.  But  this  is  approximately,  let  us 
say,  6,000  cases. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  52  weeks  in 
a  year;  let  us  say  50.  This  is  100  cases  a 
week. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh,  forgive  me.  Magistrate 
Woodliffe  did  not  try  34,000  cases  in  Sud- 
bury.   Many  of  those  are  pleas  of  guilty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  are  6,000  cases 
in  Prescott. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Five  thousand  were  pleas 
of  guilty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
know  that  there  are  100  a  week,  if  you  take 
50  weeks  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  And  I  do  not  think  you 
will  do  them  all  in  one  day  a  week. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Ninety-seven  were  pleas  of 
guilty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  You  do  not  know  that 
at   all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  the  magistrate  heard  three. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  On  even  a  plea  of  guilty 
you  must  still  hear  some  evidence  and  look 
into  the  case. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  no,  not  in  the  driving 
ofiFences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  a  great  many  of 
them  you  do. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  am  told  that  he  will 
look  after  that  court  in  one  day  a  week. 
Now  how  much— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  In  any  event,  we  pay 
our  judges  a  salary  across  the  board.  They 
do  not  all  do  the  same  amount  of  work  and 


I  do  not  think  I  need  to  defend  the  principle 
of  magistrate's  salaries.  We  pay  that  magis- 
trate, a  man  of  long  standing  as  a  lawyer, 
$14,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Now  would  he  be  required  to 
help  out  in  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  will  be  required  to 
help  out  if  we  ask  him  wherever  we  need 
him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  begin- 
ning—no, I  am  not  finished. 

Mr.   Chairman:   The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  I  am  still  trying  to  make 
this  point  and  surely  I— this  is  where  we  get 
into  trouble.  If  we  get  involved  in  another 
field,  I  will  have  to  come  back  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  member  for 
Oshawa  would  defer  to  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  was  going 
to  say  is  if  the  Attorney  General  is  unable 
to  give  us  the  average  number  of  cases  per 
magistrate,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  not  getting  any  reports,  because  he 
has  not  been  able  to   gather  the  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  what  he  says,  that  he  wants  the  aver- 
age number  of  cases  per  magistrate? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  easily  add  these 
figures  up  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
magistrates. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  by  district  and  by  location. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Oh,  that  is  a  different 
thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  many  did  the  magistrate 
in  Prescott  hear  and  how  many  is  every 
magistrate  in  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  hearing? 

Then  it  would  follow  logically,  because  the 
Attorney  General  is  a  very  wise  man  and 
he  is  expanding  his  staff  and  he  has  a  chief 
magistrate  who  reports  in  secret  to  him,  that 
somebody  would  have  been  studying  whether 
or  not  the  magistrates  are  properly  employed. 
And  whether  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
magistrate  X  might  have  far  more  work  than 
any  magistrate  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  do  in  one  day.  And  as  a  result,  that  the 
people  before  him— because  there  is  a  pur- 
pose in  this;  I  am  not  just  asking  for  statistics 
out  of  the  air— that  the  people  who  come 
before    magistrate    X    who    is    overburdened 
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are  not  getting  a  fair  break.  And  I  would 
suggest  that  you  will  find  these  magistrates  in 
the  big  cities.  The  people  are  not  getting 
a  fair  break  because  the  magistrate  has  not 
time  for  them.    The  docket  piles  up. 

Now  these  are  the  statistics;  this  is  the 
kind  of  study  that  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  advisers,  whether  they  are  secret  or  pub- 
lic, should  be  bringing  forward.  And  this  is 
the  information  that  we  asked  for  in  detailed 
form  in  1965.  At  that  time,  only  because  we 
asked  for  it  in  detailed  form,  did  we  get 
anything  approaching  it.  But  this  year,  1967, 
apparently  an  election  year,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  cloak  of  secrecy  descends  again  and  we 
cannot  get  the  information. 

Being  not  able  to  get  the  information,  let 
me  say  that  it  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  in 
the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
there  are  far  too  many  cases  on  the  dockets 
before  the  magistrates  who  sit  here  to  enable 
them  to  properly  give  judicial  consideration 
to  the  matters  that  come  before  them. 

And  I  say  that  we  have  not  enough  magis- 
trates and  we  have  poor  facilities  and  justice 
is  being  denied  in  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  because  the  Attorney  General 
and  his  advisers  have  been  unable  to  cope 
with  this  problem  and  apparently,  from  the 
lack  of  information  they  bring  before  us,  are 
unwilling  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  Attorney  General 
another  question;  maybe  he  has  statistics  on 
this.  Can  he  tell  us  if  there  is  any  backlog— 
what  the  present  backlog  is  on  March  16, 
1967,  of  cases  to  be  tried  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  if  so,  how  many  such  cases  are 
awaiting  trial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Is  the  hon.  member 
speaking  of  magistrates'  courts? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  in  magistrates*  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  shall  have  to  get  that 
information  for  him. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Illustrative  of  what  my  friend 
says,  a  month  or  so  ago  I  was  at  magistrates' 
court  in  Newmarket,  and  that  would  be 
Magistrate  HoUinrake.  They  deal  first,  of 
course,  with  the  adjournments.  That  was  the 
month  of  early  February  and  they  were  fixing 
dates  for  the  trial  of  actions,  would  you 
believe   it,   in   July. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  case  was  going  to  be 
adjourned  to  come  before  the  same  magistrate 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  I  found  it  extremely 
startling    that   they    would    need    February, 


March,  April,  May,  June,  a  six  month  ad- 
journment. Witnesses  might  die  in  the  mean- 
time—and the  accused  of  course  is  extremely 
restricted  in  his  movements,  but  I  suspect  that 
that  is  fairly  general  in  many  areas  of  the 
province. 

Let  us  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  these 
statistics  recited  by  the  Attorney  General  are 
meaningless  and  the  reason  they  are  mean- 
ingless is  that  included  in  that  compilation 
are  all  of  those  traflBc  offences  that  are  settled 
out  of  court.  The  bottom  of  the  summons 
says:  If  you  wish  to  plead  guilty,  send  your 
cheque  to  the  magistrate's  coiut  at  X.  In  a 
plea  of  guilty  the  magistrate  simply  never 
sees  those  people.  He  makes  a  return  as  to 
the  fines  collected  but  he  holds  no  judicial 
proceeding  in  reference  to  them. 

The  statistic  that  would  be  meaningful  to 
us,  would  be  the  average  number  of  cases 
that  a  magistrate  hears  during  a  sitting  day, 
so  that  we  could  compare  the  workload  of  a 
magistrate  sitting  in  the  city  of  Toronto  with 
one  in  Walkerton,  let's  say,  or  Russell,  or  of 
Magistrate  Peterson  in  Bruce  Mines.  That 
would  be  meaningful. 

I  will  be  very  surprised— and  I  will  watch 
this  very  closely— whether  the  dropout  will 
hold  any  court  in  Ottawa.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  he  will  grab  that  $14,000  and  he  will 
sit  in  Hawkesbury  and  perhaps  he  may 
wander  over  to  L'Orignal,  but  I  will  be  very 
surprised  if  they  can  push  him  around  in  the 
magistrate's  court  in  eastern  Ontario. 

He  was  a  long  time  away  from  the  law  and 
he  performed  a  useful  public  service  here  but 
he  was  certainly  a  long  time  away  from  the 
law  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  quite 
proper  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  first  citizen,  to  give  his  fiat  to  his 
appointment  as  a  magistrate. 

Some  years  ago,  of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  county  court 
bench  during  the  Diefenbaker  years  when 
they  had  that  brief  period  of  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing; but  then  Diefenbaker  went  out  of 
power. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  member  for  Glengarry 
stood  in  his  way.  Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know  if  that  was  quite 
proper,  even  though  he  was  an  old  buddy  in 
the  Cabinet.  I  really  do  not  know,  he  could 
have  had  his  pension  that  he  earned  here 
very  honourably,  he  could  have  taken  that 
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pension  and  retired  like  the  member  for  St. 
Patrick;  gone  back  to  the  practice  of  law  and 
try  his  luck  like  the  rest  of  us. 

If  the  Attorney  General  retires,  I  do  not 
think  the  Attorney  General  is  going  to  ask 
for  a  magistracy— 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AflFairs):  I  would  hate  to 
think  any  of  your  clients- 
Mr.  Sopha:  He  will  return  to  his  law  prac- 
tice in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  lawyers  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
I  do  not  say  that  for  flattery,  it  was  well- 
known  that  he  was.  But  really  in  my  view, 
and  I  want  to  say  it  here,  they  stretched  a 
point  when  they  took  their  old  pal— they  have 
no  Senate  to  send  them  to  in  Ontario,  they 
have  to  scratch  around  to  find  some  place- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Where  are  you 
going? 

Mr.  Sopha:  My  leader  points  out  there  are 
several  vacancies  in  the  parks  commission! 
But  I  do  not  know;  we  can  merely  try  to  get 
these  statistics  out  of  my  friend,  and  other 
members  of  the  House  would  know  how 
hard  magistrates  work  in  this  province  and 
what  they  are  required  to  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.   Sopha:   I  am  not  through,  far  from 
through  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Because  you  are  not  through 
does  not  mean  that  some  other  member  of 
the  House  cannot  speak. 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  we  going  to  get  some 
answers? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  the  circumstances  it 
is  up  to  the  Attorney  General  to  answer,  if  he 
feels  so  inclined. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  cacophony  over  there  does 
not  disturb  me  at  all  but  I  would  like  to  get 
some  meaningful  answers.  This  is  the  most 
important  department  of  government  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  We  are  not  getting  any 
answers  about  the  administration  of  justice 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  government  is  not 
interested  in  giving  these  answers  to  the 
people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Oshawa. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  I  wanted  to 
go  on  to  juvenile  and  family  court  counsell- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  if  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther you  are  next,  unless  there  is  something 
else,  on  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  wanted  to  switch  on  to 
another  subject  altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  still  under  magis- 
trates and  juvenile  and  family  courts. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  do  not  think  the  member  for 
Oshawa  would  be  offended.  I  am  also  on 
your  list,  I  too  am  interested  in  the  juvenile 
and  family  court- 
Mr.  Chairman:  That  is  before  us  now. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
conclude  the  discussion  on  magistrates' 
courts  so  that  it  is  orderly? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  further 
under  magistrates'  court? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  it  in  but  the  noise  over 
there  makes  it  a  little  difficult  on  occasion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  statistic  I 
would  like  to  know,  if  the  Attorney  General 
can  give  it,  is  this:  In  the  event  of  an 
adjournment  pending  in  metropolitan  court, 
can  he  advise  us  the  average  length  of  time 
that  it  takes  to  have  the  case  heard  again? 
And  I  think  this  is  a  most  important  statistic 
which  should  be  made  available  to  us.  Has 
the  Attorney  General  got  that  information  for 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  well  knows  that  to  give  any  such 
answer  in  the  average  length  of  time  would 
be  meaningless,  even  if  I  could  give  it. 
Because  it  would  depend  on  the  type  of  case 
that  the  magistrate  is  trying,  whether  it  was 
a  traffic  case  or  a  serious  criminal  case.  Many 
magistrates  sit  on  a  particular  type  of  case 
and  those  cases  take  much  longer  than  others. 
They  are  much  more  serious  and  they  may 
be  adjourned  for  a  particular  length  of  time, 
but  to  give  an  average  length  of  time  would 
be  meaningless. 

Just  as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
pointed  out,  the  statistics  for  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  is  asking  are  largely 
meaningless.  According  to  the  member  for 
Sudbury,  Magistrate  HoUinrake  handled 
18,965  cases.  On  the  same  theory  that  he 
put  forward  with  respect  to  Magistrate  Cecile, 
he  would  work  perhaps  three  or  four  days 
a  week. 
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Many  of  the  cases,  as  he  pointed  out,  are 
traffic  cases.  In  Toronto,  some  of  the  magis- 
trates try  traffic  cases.  Some  of  them  try  the 
serious  criminal  cases,  and  you  cannot  relate 
an  average  case-load  by  giving  an  average 
statistic.  They  are  not  the  same  thing  at  all. 
As  for  the  average  length  of  adjournment,  I 
cannot  give  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  give  the  kind  of  statistics  I  am 
asking  for,  nor  has  he  any  other  statistic  to 
replace  them.  There  is  no  idea  at  all  in 
the  mind  of  the  Attorney  General  as  he  comes 
before  this  House  to  present  his  estimates  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  are  long  delays  in 
our  courts;  whether  magistrates  are  over- 
worked, whether  their  case  load  is  too  big  or 
too  little,  whether  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied. 

These  are  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
think  the  Attorney  General  has  a  duty  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  Legislature  at  the  time  he 
comes  before  us  and  asks  us  for  money,  to 
stand  in  his  place  and  explain. 

Now  his  performance  this  afternoon  is  one 
that  he  should  be  abjectly  ashamed  of.  I  sug- 
gest, sir,  that  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Attorney  General.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
he  is  coming  here  with  the  information  that 
we  are  entitled  to  get.  He  is  not  doing  his 
job  and  for  this  he  should  be  condemned. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  member  for  Downsview  that  he  stay 
with  the  vote  and  avoid  the  personal  attack. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  not  a  personal  attack, 
Mr.  Chairman.  With  great  respect  it  is  not 
a  personal  attack  at  all.  It  is  an  attack  on 
the  way  the  Minister  is  carrying  out  his  duties 
in  his  office  and  this  is  what  we  are  here 
for,  and  this  is  what  I  intend  to  continue  to 
do.  It  is  my  submission,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  office  is  not  being  properly  run,  and  if 
we  cannot  get  proper  information  about  the 
way  the  magistrates'  courts  are  being  con- 
ducted, then  in  my  opinion  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  doing  his  job. 

I  make  that  statement  without  any  apology, 
sir. 

Can  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  how  many 
police  departments  are  located  in  the  same 
building  as  the  magistrate's  court  offices?  My 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  touched 
on  this  a  moment  ago,  and  I  wonder  if  he 
can  give  us  that  information.  Has  there  been 
any  improvement  on  the  removal  of  police 
stations    from    the   same   building   in   which 


magistrates'  courts  are  located,  over  the  past 
12-month  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  last 
question  the  hon.  member  asked— I  cannot 
tell  him.  I  can  get  the  information  for  him. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  municipal  matter,  a 
municipal  problem,  the  housing  of  the  police 
in  the  magistrates'  courts  and  the  magis- 
trates' facilities.  But  I  can  get  the  informa- 
tion where  they  are  joined  together  in  the 
same  building;  where  they  operate  from  the 
same  building. 

I  would  like  to  return  for  a  moment  to 
the  question  he  makes  such  a  to-do  about— 
if  I  may  say  that.  Some  information  has 
come  to  hand  since  he  asked  about  the  cases 
which  were  called  a  'Tjacklog",  or  those 
which  were  awaiting  hearing  in  the  magis- 
trates' courts  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  at 
the  city  hall.  I  now  have  figures  which 
show  that  the  cases  on  hand  involving  liquor 
charges  as  of  March  I,  1966,  numbered 
3,217;  on  January  1,  1967  that  figure  had 
fallen  to  3,100.  On  February  1,  1967,  that 
figure  3,100  had  fallen  to  2,659,  and  on 
March  1,  1967  the  figure  was  down  to  2,495. 

Now  that  is  in  a  city  where  the  total  cases 
in  the  year  are  700,000-699,751,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  House  that  I  really  appreciate  the 
hon.  member's  interest.  But  I  want  him  to 
know  that  while  I  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  statistics  to  meet  his  demand  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  have  a  chief  magistrate  who  spends 
the  better  part  of  his  time  in  Toronto.  He 
observes  those  courts  in  action  every  day  and 
he  reports  to  me  frequently.  And  he  says 
such  and  such  a  magistrate  is  overburdened, 
or  such  and  such  a  magistrate  has  not  got  a 
great  case-load  today,  or  we  need  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  magistrate  to  take  care 
of  a  certain  situation. 

He  keeps  me  fully  informed  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week  and  if  a  situation  is 
coming  on  where  there  is  difficulty,  over- 
work, a  case-load  that  is  too  heavy,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it,  and  we  are  not  inactive  about  it. 
It  is  a  matter  that  is  of  great  concern. 

I  just  want  to  reassure  the  hon.  member, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  meet  him  with 
some  of  the  statistics  and  I  perhaps  have  indi- 
cated that  I  felt  some  of  them  were  meaning- 
less, I  am  not  unconcerned  about  these  mat- 
ters. Nor  am  I  uninformed,  nor  do  I  fail  to 
take  action. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  you  ask  that  chief  magis- 
trate to  keep  an  eye  on  the  dropout  down  in 
Prescott  and  report  to  us  whether  he  is 
overworked? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  really  would  like  to 
come  to  the  defence  of  the  gentleman  who 
entered  the  field  as  a  magistrate.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  is 
unkindly  in  his  thinking,  but  I  hate  to  see  him 
putting  on  the  record  that  expression  "drop- 
out". 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  what  the  Globe  and 
Mail  called  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think— 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  that  is  the  paper  that  the 
Prime  Minister  gets  his  best  ideas  from.  They 
called  him  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  should  support  that  type  of  name 
calling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  this  conclude  the  part 
of  the  vote  on  the  magistrates?  Are  we  ready 
now  to  consider  the  family  courts? 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
question  on  the  family  courts,  juvenile  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  recognize  the  member 
for  Oshawa,  under  the  family  courts. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  have  reached  a  break  in  the 
proceedings— 

Hon,  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
I  would  like  to  go  to  the  order  paper.  There 
are  some  second  readings,  some  bills  in 
committee  of  the  whole  House  and  there 
are  some  speakers  in  the  Budget  Debate. 
Then  we  can  retiurn  to  the  estimates  of  this 
department.  We  do  not  have  as  many  Budget 
debaters  as  I  thought  might  be  ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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APPENDIX 

{See  page  1452) 

Answers  to  written  questions  were  tabled  as  follows: 

3.  Mr.  Ben— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— Would  the  Minister  inform  the  House: 
(a)  What  will  be  the  cost  per  unit  of,  (1)  bachelor  apartments;  (2)  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments; (3)  two-bedroom  apartments;  (4)  three-bedrooms  apartments— in  Alexandra  Park 
completed  or  in  process  of  completion  exclusive  of  land  costs,  (b)  What  will  be  the 
cost  for  these  apartments  per  square  foot  exclusive  of  land,  (c)  What  will  be  the  cost 
per  square  foot  of  the  land,    (d)  What  interest  rate  is  being  paid  on  the  capital  cost. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Development  (Mr.  Randall): 

3.   (a)  The  Alexandra  Park  development  consists  of  410  units  as  follows: 

1 -bedroom     2-bedroom     3-bedroom     4-bedroom     5-bedroom 

Row  housing —  —  159  77  27 

Highrise  apt.  building  48  99  —  —  — 

48  99  159  77  27 

(b)  Cost  per  unit  for  row  housing,  $16,601;  cost  per  unit  for  highrise  building, 
$14,410.  These  prices  are  for  construction  only  and  exclusive  of  land.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  differentiate  costs  as  between  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5-bedroom  units.  The  average 
footage  is  as  follows: 

1-bedroom  601   square  feet 

2-bedroom  819  square  feet 

3-bedroom  1,031   square  feet 

4-bedroom  1,256  square  feet 

5-bedroom  1,360  square  feet 

The  average  cost  per  square  foot  for  construction  is  $14.50  for  row  housing  units  and 
$13.60  for  units  in  highrise  buildings. 

(c)  Land  has  been  made  available  by  the  federal-provincial-municipal  urban  renewal 
partnership  to  OHC  on  the  basis  of  $1,000  per  unit. 

(d)  The  interest  rate  charges  are  as  follows: 

47  units-90%  federal  share:  5%%;  10%  provincial  share:  5%%. 
363  units-90%  federal  share:  5%%;  10%  provincial  share:  6y8%. 

4.  Mr.  Singer— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry— Would  the  Attorney  General  inform  the 
House:  1.  The  cumulative  expense  incurred  by  the  Royal  commission  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  the  recent  failure  of  Atlantic  Acceptance  Corporation  Limited  to  January  31, 
1967,  or  to  the  latest  date  at  present  available.  2.  A  breakdown  into  details  of  this 
cumulative  expense,  showing  the  various  items  for  which  these  moneys  were  expended, 
including  salaries  and  to  whom  paid,  honoraria,  travelling  expenses,  car  expenses, 
and  so  on. 
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Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General  ( Mr.  Wishart ) : 

4.    (1)  To  January  31,  1967  $667,644.08 

(2)  Salaries  49,247.81 

J.  B.  Lind  (secretary  to  commission)  $  14,687.37 

F.  E.  A.  Jackson  (accounting  consultant)  9,390.54 

V.   F.   Cunnington   (registrar)    7,657.50 

H.  McPhee  (general  clerk)   5,638.54 

R.  D.  Oslender  (stenographic  secretary)  5,352.24 

M.  Ineson  (stenographer)  4,994.66 

M.  J.  Jensen  (filing  clerk)  1,526.96 

Overtime  of  investigating  ojfficers   1,074.99 

Honoraria  1,414.00 

Investigating  consultant  $     1,200.00 

Title  examiner  102.00 

Appraisers     112.00 

Professional  fees   539,907.58 

Legal  counsel  and  solicitors'  fees  $145,468.50 

Accountants'  and  financial  analysts'  fees  365,617.50 

Reporters'    fees    28,821.58 

Special  examiners'  fees  1,959.21 

Witness  fees  1,480.71 

Office  expenses  44,081.27 

Travelling  expenses  26,720.41 

Car  expenses  1,758.10 


5.  Mr.  Gt5Z?om— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
1.  In  w^hat  year  vi^as  the  LCBO  outlet  at 
Greenwich  and  Market  Street,  Brantford, 
Ontario,  leased.  2.  From  whom  was  it  first 
leased,  and  who  were  subsequent  lessors,  if 
any.  3.  What  was  the  amount  paid  for  each 
year  under  lease.  4.  From  the  date  of 
original  lease,  and  subsequently,  what 
amount  were  paid  by  the  LCBO  to 
make  the  property  suitable  for  service. 
5.  (a)  In  what  year  was  this  property  pur- 
chased by  the  LCBO;  (b)  what  was 
the  amount  paid  and  to  whom.  6.  Since  the 
purchase  of  this  property,  what  was  the 
cost  of  remodelling.  7.  What  was  the  cost 
of  the  property  and  the  new  outlet  on 
George  Street,  Brantford. 

Answer    by    the    hon.    Provincial    Secretary 
(Mr.  Welch): 

5.  (1)  July  1,   1955. 

(2)  Executors  of  the  estate  of  Reginald 
Welsh  and  Welsh  Fuel  Co.  Ltd. 

(3)  $11,100.00  per  annum. 

(4)  $12,260.89. 

(5)  (a)  January  1,  1965. 

( b )  Two    cheques  —  Welsh    Invest- 
.    ment     Co.     Ltd.,     $65,000.00;     Estate     of 
Reginald  Welsh,  $65,000.00. 

(6)  $58,410.51. 


(7)  Cost  of  property,  $50,022.25;  new 
outlet,  $154,858.03. 

8.  Mr.  Sargent— Enquiiy  of  the  Ministry 
—How  much  has  the  province  of  Ontario 
paid  to  the  city  of  Toronto  over  the  past 
five  years  in  subsidies  on,  (a)  subway  con- 
struction, and  (b)  highway  construction. 

Answer  by  the   hon.    Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Gomme): 

8.  (a)  No  payments  to  city  of  Toronto. 
Subsidies  on  subway  construction  are  paid 
to  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

(b)   $4,731,207. 

10.  Mr.  Spence— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—  (a)  How  many  cottages  has  the  provincial 
government  purchased  in  Rondeau  provin- 
cial park  in  the  period  1965  to  date,  (b) 
What  price  did  the  government  pay  for 
each  of  the  cottages,  (c)  What  price  was 
the  government  able  to  get  for  these  cot- 
tages when  it  re-sold  them  to  the  public. 
(d)  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  buy  all  the  cottages  in  Rondeau 
park  where  a  lease  has  expired  and  where 
the  owner  cannot  find  another  buyer. 

Answer  by  the  hon.   Minister  of  Lands  and 

Forests  (Mr.  Brunelle): 
10.  (a)  During  the  period  January  1,  1965  to 
February   7,    1967,   27   cottages   were   ac- 
quired by  the  province  of  Ontario. 
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(b)  The  following  prices  were  paid  by 
the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  27  cottages 
as  follows: 

Location  Purchase  Price 

Lot  163, 

North  side  Bowman  Ave $  3,500 

Lot  FF, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 4,900 

Lot  162, 

North  side  Bowman  Ave 4,000 

Lot  Bb, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 5,000 

Lot  90, 

Water  Street  4,700 

Lot  4, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 7,500 

Lot  254, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 8,000 

Lot  36, 

East  side  Water  Street  6,500 

Lot  267, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 7,500 

Lot  353, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 8,000 

Lot  W, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 6,000 

Lot  136, 

West  side  Lakeshore  Rd 8,500 

Lot  K, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 5,400 

Lot  273, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 10,500 

Lot  320, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 8,500 

Lot  34, 

Water  Street 6,500 

Lot  164, 

South  side  Bowman  Ave 4,200 

Lot  21, 

East  side  Water  Street  9,500 

Lot  169, 

South  side  Bowman  Ave 4,500 

Lot  li, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 4,500 

Lot  P, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 6,500 

Lot  12, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 7,000 

Lot  22, 

East  side  Water  Street  10,000 

South  side  Gerundy  Bay  1,500 

Lot  328, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 12,000 

Lot  379, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 3,000 

Lot  289, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 7,500 


(c)  The  following  prices  were  obtained 
from  the  sale  by  public  tender  of  cottages 
that  were  acquired  during  the  period- 
January  1,  1965  to  February  7,  1967. 

Location,  Sale  Price 

Lot  169, 

South  side  Bowman  Ave $    850.00 

Lot  163, 

North  side  Bowman  Ave 250.00 

Lot  164, 

South  side  Bowman  Ave 126.00 

Lot  22, 

East  side  Water  Street  659.89 

Lot  I, 

East  side.  Rondeau  Park  Rd 900.00 

Lot  W, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 350.00 

Lot  P, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 35.00 

Lot  K, 

East  side  Rondeau  Park  Rd 26.50 

Lot  254, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 1,050.00 

Lot  267, 

East  side,  Lakeshore  Rd 700.00 

Lot  273, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 1,500.00 

Lot  353, 

East  side  Lakeshore  Rd 253.36 

Lot  21, 

East  side  Water  Street  1,200.00 

(d)  Yes,  if  a  satisfactory  price  can  be 
negotiated. 

11.  Mr.  Scrgenf— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
— (fl)  How  much  money  has  been  paid  out 
for  the  GO-transit  system  from  Burlington 
to  Toronto,  (b)  How  much  money  has 
been  paid  to  other  cities  in  the  province 
for  transportation  systems. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways: 
11.  (a)  Expenditures  to  date  cannot  be  ap- 
phed  to  any  one  section  of  GO-transit,  in- 
cluding the  section  between  Burlington  and 
Toronto. 

(b)  None— other  than  for  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

12.  Mr.  Gisborn— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—1.  At  what  date  did  The  Department  of 
Highways  approach  the  Batchawana  Indian 
band  on  the  Rankin  reserve,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  regarding  the  purchase  of  30.6  acres 
of  land  to  build  the  Highway  17  by-pass  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  2.  What  was  the  first 
offer  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 
3.  What  was  the  last  offer  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  4.  Where  do  the 
negotiations  stand  at  the  present  time. 
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Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways: 
12.(1)  July,  1966. 

(2)  $16,975. 

During  negotiations  which  followed  this 
oflFer,  the  Indian  band  made  representa- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  severing  of  the 
property,  and  the  restriction  of  access  to 
the  new  highway,  would  have  a  depreciat- 
ing effect  on  their  overall  remaining  prop- 
erty. This  was  given  consideration  in  the 
later  offer. 

(3)  $30,859. 

(4)  As  the  hon.  member  is  no  doubt 
aware,  since  he  attended  the  meeting  the 
Minister  held  with  the  band,  following 
rejection  of  the  later  offer,  the  Indian  band 
indicated  their  intention  of  obtaining  an 
independent  appraisal  of  the  property.  The 
Minister  is  awaiting  the  report  of  this 
appraiser. 

13.  Mr.  Sargent— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—1.  In  the  case  of  the  Stephen  Truscott 
trial,  how  much  per  diem  is  Donald  Scott, 
Crown  attorney,  receiving  over  and  above 
his  annual  salary.  2.  How  many  days  has  he 
worked.  3.  Is  this  at  the  standard  rate. 
4.  How  do  you  justify  this.  5.  How  much 
money  has  this  case  cost  the  province  of 
Ontario  due  to  Scott's  research  and  travel. 
6.  How  much  have  his  expenses  amounted 
to. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Attorney  General: 
13.(1)   $75  per  diem  for  73  days  only. 

(2)  139  days. 

( 3 )  There  is  no  standard  rate  established 
for  this  type  of  assignment. 

(4)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10  of  The  Administration  of  Justice  Ex- 
penses Act,   (R.S.O.  1960,  chapter  5). 

(5)  $14,761.96,  inclusive  of  Mr.  Scott's 
regular  salary  as  Crown  attorney  3  for  139 
days  in  the  amount  of  $6,438.37. 

(6)  $2,848.59. 

14.  Mr.  Gisborn— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—1.  (a)  Is  the  building  occupied  by  The 
Department  of  Transport  at  217  Greenwich 
Street,  Brantford,  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, (b)  If  not:  (i)  from  whom  is  it 
leased;  (ii)  for  what  period  of  time;  (iii) 
what  is  the  rental.  2.  (a)  From  whom  was 
the  previous  building  occupied  by  The 
Department  of  Transport  leased  at  221 
Greenwwich  Street,  Brantford;  (b)  for 
what  period  of  time;  (c)  what  was  the 
rental.  3.  (a)  Is  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  renting  a  building  at  207 
Greenwich   Street,   Brantford.     (b)    If   so: 


(i)  from  whom  is  it  leased;  (ii)  what  is  the 
period  of  the  lease;  ( iii )  what  is  the  rental. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Connell): 

14.  (la)   No. 

(Ibi)  Welsh  Fuel  Co.  Ltd. 

(ii)   Ten  years  from  February  1,  1967. 
(iii)   $3,540.00-annual  rental. 
(2a)  Welsh  Fuel  Co.  Ltd. 

(b)  January  15, 1961-February  1,  1967. 

(c)  1961-1962-$80  per  month. 
1963-1967-$90  per  month. 

(3a)  Yes. 

(bi)  Brant  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd. 

(ii)   Ten  years  from  September  1,  1958. 
(iii)   $3,000-annual  rental. 

15.  Mr.  Gisborn— Enquiry  of  the  Ministry 
—1.  How  many  vehicles  crossed  the  Burling- 
ton skyway  in  1966.  2.  What  was  the 
largest  number  of  vehicles  crossing  on  any 
one  day.  3.  Do  the  toll  collectors  work  a 
five-  or  six-day  week.  4.  What  is  the  wage 
scale  for  toll  collectors.  5.  What  are  their 
annual  vacations.  6.  How  many  statutory 
holidays  do  they  receive.  7.  How  are  toll 
collectors  compensated  for  working  on  statu- 
tory holidays— (a)  do  they  receive  equi- 
valent time  off;  (b)  are  they  paid  straight 
time;  (c)  are  they  paid  time  and  one-half; 
(d)  are  they  paid  double  time.  8.  Do  toll 
collectors  have  to  purchase  their  own  uni- 
forms. 9.  What  fringe  benefits,  i.e.  pension 
plan,  sick  leave,  medical  plan,  etc.,  are 
available  to  toll  collectors. 

Answer  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways: 

15.  (1)   10,546,032. 

(2)  47,365. 

(3)  Five  day  week. 

(4)  Regular  and  probationary  staff 
$84.50  to  $99.00  per  week  (by  arbitration 
award ) . 

Unclassified  staff-$2.11  per  hour  (by 
arbitration  award). 

(5)  Regular  and  probationary: 

Two  weeks  for  first  three  years;  three  weeks 
after  three  years;  four  weeks  after  20  years. 

Unclassified  staff: 
Two  weeks— through  addition  of  4  per  cent 
to  basic  earnings. 

(6)  Ten. 

(7)  Regular  and  probationary  staff: 

(a)  yes. 

(b)  see  (a)  above. 

(c)  see  (a)  above. 

(d)  see  (a)  above. 
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Unclassified  staff: 

(a)  see  (d)  below. 

(b)  see  (d)  below. 

(c)  see  (d)  below. 

(d)  yes. 

(8)  No. 

(9)  Regular     and 


probationary     staff: 


'Pension  plan,  sick  leave,  vacation  with  pay, 
subsidized  medical  and  life  insurance,  un- 
employment insurance  (optional). 

Unclassified  staff— (the  group  from  which 
appointments  are  made  to  regular  staff): 
Four  per  cent  vacation  pay,  unemployment 
insurance,  Canada  pension  plan. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10:30  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
visitors  to  the  Legislature  today  students  from 
the  following  schools:  In  the  east  gallery, 
Dublin  public  school,  Downsview  and  Frank- 
lin Horner  public  school.  New  Toronto;  and 
in  the  west  gallery,  Lansdowne  senior  public 
school,  Toronto  and  Crescent  private  school, 
Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  a  report  which  sets 
out  the  details  of  the  HOME  plan. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
members  to  let  me  make  some  comments  on 
the  housing  programme,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  present  my 
estimates  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so;  but  I 
would  like  to  say  to  all  members  that  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  my  report  to  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and 
there  will  be  copies  downstairs  in  the  post 
office  for  all  the  members  to  pick  up  this 
morning  so  they  can  take  it  home  with  them. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  three  years  ago,  on  April 
23,  1964,  when  I  presented  my  department's 
estimates  to  the  House,  I  announced  that  a 
housing  corporation  would  be  created  that 
year  to  undertake  an  expanded  housing  pro- 
gramme for  modest  income  families  across 
Ontario. 

As  hon.  members  are  fully  aware.  The 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  came  into  effect  later 
in  the  year  following  passage  of  legislation  at 
the  federal  level  enabling  such  agencies  to 
borrow  90  per  cent  of  their  capital  require- 
ments under  the  terms  of  The  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Ontario  housing  corporation  commenced 
operations  in  November,  1964,  and  immedi- 
ately set  about  the  formidable  task  of  build- 
ing a  housing  programme  of  the  dimensions 
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I  had  envisaged.  When  I  say  formidable  this 
is  not  an  understatement,  as  a  programme  of 
these  dimensions  required  a  sophisticated 
organization  to  plan  and  implement  it. 
Furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to  channel  the 
physical  resources  of  the  construction  indus- 
try into  this  new  field  of  public  and  private 
enterprise. 

My  instructions  to  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  were  to  provide  housing  for 
modest  income  families  as  quickly  as  possible, 
using  every  technique  at  their  disposal,  and 
to  plan  for  future  housing  programmes  of 
ever-increasing  tempo  and  scope,  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  changing  society. 

One  housing  critic,  commenting  on  a 
chance  remark  of  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation,  stated  that  Mr. 
Soble  gave  him  the  impression  that  the  cor- 
poration's initial  three-year  target  of  12,000 
units  was  nothing  more  than  a  figure  pulled 
out  of  a  hat. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ken  Soble  as  a  truly  great 
Canadian  and  one  with  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  associated.  He  did  much  for 
many  in  the  few  years  he  guided  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  and  his  loss  has  been  a 
great  personal  one,  not  only  for  me  but  for 
all  of  us  associated  with  him  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  corporation.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  based  his  predictions  or 
business  ventures  on  anything  as  frivolous  as 
a  figure  pulled  out  of  a  hat,  and  I  can  tell 
members  now  that  the  target  figure  he  set 
for  Ontario  housing  corporation  was  an  intelli- 
gent estimate  based  on  the  physical  capabili- 
ties of  the  construction  industry  and  having 
regard  to  the  industry's  commitments  for 
private  development  and  the  demands  being 
placed  on  it  by  Expo  '67. 

We  also  realized  that  until  the  programme 
of  new  construction  got  underway  in  the 
corporation's  second  and  third  years  it  would 
be  necessary  to  augment  the  housing  port- 
folio by  purchasing  existing  properties.  It  has 
so  happened  that  conditions  in  the  industry 
have  enabled  Ontario  housing  corporation  to 
make    greater   progress    than    was    originally 
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envisaged.  At  the  present  time  the  corpora- 
tion is  ahead  of  schedule  and  the  pace  has 
been  aggressively  accelerated. 

As  of  todlay,-  Mr.'  Shaker,  the  housing  pro- 
gramme stands  as  follows: 

The  number  of  units  constructed  and 
purchased  from  January  1,  1965,  to  date  is 
4,280;  the  number  of  units  under  construction 
now  is  2,721;  contracts  to  be  awarded  within 
the  next  60  days  is  2,394;  existing  units 
approved  for  purchase,  433;  preliminary 
planning  or  design  stage,  5,368;  existing  units 
offered,  and  if  acceptable  these  will  be  pur- 
chased within  three  months,  825;  totalling 
16,021.  Existing  federal-provincial  units 
transferred  to  Ontario  housing  corporation  for 
administration  November,  1964,  total  6,514. 
This  gives  us  an  overall  total  of  22,535;  and 
of  this  total,  units  now  under  administration 
by  Ontario  housing  corporation  amount  to 
10,794. 

From  January  1,  1965,  to  date,  or  in  just 
25  months  of  actual  operation,  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  has  built,  bought,  or  has 
under  construction  and  design,  more  public 
housing  tJian  was  provided  in  all  of  Canada 
in  the  last  15  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  these 
housing  units  were  produced  out  of  a  hat, 
then  all  I  can  say  is,  "some  hat". 

If  by  quoting  these  figures  I  leave  myself 
open  to  charges  of  complacency  or  bragging, 
let  me  correct  this  misunderstanding  right 
now.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  programme  only 
in  that  it  represents  a  greater  effort  than  ever 
before  in  the  histcMy  of  pubhc  housing  in 
Canada.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Ontario  hous- 
ing corporation  has  proven  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  given  the  responsibility  and 
financial  support  it  is  possible  for  a  Crown 
corporation  to  cooperate  with  private  enter- 
prise and  produce  tangible  results  in  the  field 
of  low  rental  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  few  of  the  hon. 
members  are  aware  of  the  tremendous  task 
the  Ontario  student  housing  corporation  has 
undertaken  as  a  new  subsidiary  of  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation.  The  corporation  was 
only  formed  in  August  of  last  year  yet  it 
already  has  under  construction  a  $13  million 
residential  project  for  1,662  students,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  dining,  recreational  and 
study  facilities.  It  will  shortly  award  con- 
tracts for  nearly  1,000  units  of  accommoda- 
tion for  married  students  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  has  under  review  several  more 
major  projects  that  will  be  activated  as  readily 
as  need  surveys  are  completed. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  these  projects  are 
financially  self-liquidating  and  do  not  require 


government  subsidies,  but  they  do  have  to 
be  planned  and  constructed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ontario  student  housing 
coiporation  if  this  type  of  accommodation  is 
to  be  available  to  meet  this  great  and  grow- 
ing need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  intention  to  table 
the  HOME  plan  report  before  commencing 
with  my  estimates  so  that  the  hon.  members 
could  review  the  contents  and  be  able  to 
discuss  it  with  me  during  the  presentation  of 
the  estimates.  Unfortunately,  fate  decreed 
otherwise  and  I  apologize  for  the  delay.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  lost  my  turn  at  bat  and  will 
be  on  the  list  following  the  Easter  recess  for 
estimates  presentation,  the  hon.  members  will 
now  have  ample  opportunity  to  digest  in 
detail  the  several  schemes  outlined  in  the 
HOME  report. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  That  will  be 
fatal  for  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  will  welcome  their 
comments  or  inquiries  before  or  during  the 
presentation  of  the  department's  estimates. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): They  have  made  up  their  minds 
already  before  they  have  even  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  May  I  assure  the  hon. 

members- 
Mr.    Bryden:    This    time    is    always    very 

difiBcult. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  May  I  assure  the  hon. 
members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  contrary  to  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  my  critics,  the  HOME 
plan  was  not  dreamed  up  overnight,  as  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  members  will  agree. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order:  Of  course  all  this  is 
improper;  this  is  not  a  statement  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  at  all,  it  is  a  political  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  has  permission 
to  make  this  statement  as  I  could  find  no 
other  place  where  it  could  properly  he  made. 
It  is  a  statement,  first  of  all  a  report  and 
a  statement  of  government  policy  surrounding 
the  report. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  pohtical  argument. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  that  in  view,  I  gave 
permission  to  the  Minister  to  make  his  state- 
ment this  morning. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  an  arrogant  and  impudent 
misuse  of  the  time  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
think- 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Roberts  (Prime  Minister):  The 
member  asked  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  election  campaign  started 
several  weeks  ago,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
started  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  started  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  a  squalid  misuse  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  cannot  really  accept 
that.  This  is  information  of  great  interest  to 
the  people  of  this  province.  We  have  been 
asked  questions  about  it  before  the  orders 
of  the  day.  Here  is  a  Minister  who  is  pre- 
senting to  this  House,  in  proper  form,  a  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  government,  which  as  I 
understand  it  the  Opposition  is  very  eager  to 
criticize. 

Now  we  are  laying  it  before  the  members 
opposite.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  it  and  to  criticize  it.  Just  tell  me  how 
else  we  can  deal  with  the  business  of  the 
people  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Of  course  the  Prime  Minister 
is  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  criticize  long 
after  he  got  his  headlines. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may,  my  hon.  friend  has  completely 
missed  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  think  that  in  the  element  of 
fairness  that  he  possesses  he  can  surely  see 
it. 

Now  the  Minister  is  speaking.  It  is  quite 
proper  and  it  has  been  done  for  many  years, 
to  make  a  statement  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  on  government  policy  on  what  is  going 
to  happen  or  on  what  has  recently  happened. 
But  what  the  Minister  is  doing— and  he  knows 
this  quite  well— is  arguing  this  question  poli- 
tically. A  member  cannot  do  that  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  unless  all  the  rules  are 
going  to  be  thrown  to  the  four  winds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  am  sure  from  here  on 
in,  if  the  hon.  member  will  give  me  permis- 
sion to  finish,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  find  that 
it  is  government  policy  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested, just  as  we  are.    If  I  may  continue— 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  member's  point  of  order. 
Really,  if  one  so  wishes,  the  label  "political** 
can  be  attached  to  any  statement  made  by 
any  member  in  this  House.  This  is  just  a 
ridiculous  argument. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  presenting  facts  and 
figures  to  this  House.  If  they  are  found  to  be 
a  little  uncomfortable  to  accept,  that  is  not 
our  affair.  The  Minister  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
and  I  will  abide  by  the  Speaker's  ruling. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  friend 
says  that  this  is  a  fair  statement;  it  is  not! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roharts:  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  a  matter 
of  record.  The  hon.  Minister  when  he  is 
making  his  statement  today  is  taking  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
NDP  and  answering  them  in  his  statement, 
and  saying  that  he  is  doing  it.  Now  surely 
that  is  for  the  Budget  Debate  or  for  the 
presentation  of  his  estimates  or  on  some  occa- 
sion when  he  can  argue  politically.  He  is  not 
arguing  the  state  of  housing,  he  is  making  a 
political  argument  and  it  should  not  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  am  sure  when— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  would  ask  you  to  allow  the  Minister  to 
continue,  and  I  would  suggest  that  he  take 
into  consideration  the  various  points  of  order 
that  have  been  expressed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said, 
I  am  sure  that  hon.  members  will  agree  after 
they  have  studied  the  HOME  report.  The 
HOME  plan  was  announced  after  careful 
study  and  research  over  many  months.  Hav- 
ing recognized  the  ever-mounting  problem  of 
housing  for  low-  and  middle-income  families 
in  all  sections  of  the  province,  I  conceived  the 
plan  early  in  1966. 

During  that  period,  in  almost  daily  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Ken  Soble  and  the 
managing  director  of  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation,  Mr.  Suters,  we  evolved  the  many 
schemes  in  the  HOME  plan  which,  we  felt, 
would  meet  the  housing  needs  of  this  prov- 
ince and  its  people. 

The  Prime  Minister  was.  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  and^  on  completion  of  the  study, 
several  discussions  were  held  with  my  Cab- 
inet colleagues.    The  HOKlEi  plan  was  then 
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approved  for  implementation  and  presenta- 
tion in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be  specific  as  to 
some  immediate,  and  tangible,  results  antici- 
pated from  the  HOME  plan— and  this  is 
where  the  hon.  members  have  an  interest. 
I  would  like  to  advise  them  that  lots  will  be 
placed  on  the  market  this  year,  under  the 
HOME  plan,  in  time  for  summer  construc- 
tion. What  is  more,  lots  will  be  made  avail- 
able, not  only  in  urban  areas,  but  also  in 
smaller  rural  communities  of  Ontario,  wher- 
ever a  need  and  demand  is  established. 

We  can  expect  many  requests  for  housing 
through  the  various  schemes  available  when 
the  HOME  report  has  been  received  and  its 
contents  studied  by  the  municipalities.  In 
fact,  some  have  already  acted  on  the  informa- 
tion I  released  at  the  housing  conference  held 
on  February  10  this  year. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  serviceable  land 
have  already  been  ofFered  to  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation,  in  addition  to  several 
thousand  lots,  some  of  which  are  already 
serviced,  and  others  which  will  be  serviced 
and  available  for  building  this  year.  These 
are  in  addition  to  developments  already 
owned  by  the  federal-provincial  partnership 
in  many  areas  of  Ontario  and  in  which,  a 
substantial  number  of  lots  will  be  available 
this  year  also. 

Land  lease  is,  of  course,  only  one  scheme 
in  the  HOME  plan,  and  I  would  like  to 
assure  hon.  members  that  each  and  every 
scheme  will  be  available  this  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sum  up  my  com- 
ments, may  I  emphasize  the  following  points 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
this  government's  intentions  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  housing  through  the  HOME  plan. 

The  public  housing  programme  for  families 
and  senior  citizens  will  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded until  the  needs  of  the  low  income 
segment  of  Ontario's  population  have  been 
met.  There  will  be  no  curtailment  of  this 
programme  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Bryden:  At  the  rate  you  are  going  it 
will  be  200  years  from  now. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Why 
does  the  hon.  member  not  listen,  he  might 
learn  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  In  fact,  it  will  make 
possible  more  housing  in  a  greater  number  of 
communities,  to  house  low-income  families 
who  require  financial  assistance,  without 
resorting    to    what    was    originally    termed 


"housing  ghettos."  These  families  can  be 
assimilated  into  the  mainstream  of  our  society 
without  being  designated  as  second-class 
citizens. 

Public  housing  tenants  will  be  actively  en- 
couraged to  become  homeowners  in  their 
own  right.  This  could  be  achieved  through 
the  purchase  of  the  Ontario  housing  unit  they 
now  occupy,  or  through  the  other  facilities 
provided  under  the  HOME  plan. 

Many  of  these  families  are  already  in  a 
financial  position  where  ownership  of  their 
present  house  can  become  a  practical  reality 
this  year.  They  are  paying  the  economic  rent 
on  the  geared-to-income  scale  and,  with  low 
down  payment,  mortgage  terms  up  to  35 
years,  and  leasehold  land  at  Ontario  housing 
corporation  book  value,  the  opportunity  to 
secure  a  fixed  gross  debt  service  based  on 
their  present  income,  with  but  one  exception 
—taxes— makes  it  possible  for  these  families 
to  attain  home  ownership. 

Modest  income  families  who  are  presently 
renting  accommodation,  quite  often  unsuited 
to  their  needs  because  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  heavy  initial  cost  of  home  owner- 
ship, will,  through  the  land  lease  and  long 
term  purchase  facilities  ofFered  under  the 
HOME  plan,  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
attain  home  ownership  without  financial  hard- 
ship. 

Because  this  aspect  of  the  HOME  plan  is 
intended  to  assist  modest  income  families,  a 
dwelling  to  be  constructed  on  land,  leased  or 
purchased  on  a  long  term  basis  under  the 
plan,  must  not  cost  more  than  $15,000.  Again, 
may  I  stress  that  this  is  a  non-subsidized  and 
financially  self-liquidating  scheme. 

Community  development  housing  will  be 
provided  in  those  communities  where  there 
is  a  proven  need  and  demand  for  this  form  of 
accommodation.  Rentals  will  be  on  a  full 
recovery  basis— that  is  in  an  amount  sufiicient 
to  cover  all  costs.  This  housing  will  be  pro- 
vided for  families  of  moderate  income  who 
would  not  normally  become  tenants  of  public 
housing  and  whose  needs  are  not  being  met 
by  private  enterprise. 

No  government  subsidy  will  be  required, 
but  an  opportunity  will  be  provided  for 
families  to  buy  or  rent  through  the  Ontario 
housing  corporation  within  reach  of  their  in- 
come. 

Assistance  will  also  be  available  to  ensure 
that  elderly  owner-occupants,  whose  homes 
have  been  expropriated  as  a  result  of  an  urban 
renewal  scheme,  may  purchase  alternative 
accommodation  without  financial  hardship. 
This   will  be    achieved   through   the   use   of 
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the  land  lease  technique,  with  rentals  on  the 
land  being  deferred. 

Deferment  will  apply  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  homeowner  and/or  his  spouse,  or  until 
the  property  is  sold  or  leased  to  some  other 
party. 

No  subsidy  will  be  required,  as  deferred 
payments  will  be  accumulated  and  recovered 
with  interest  by  Ontario  housing  corporation 
when  present  owners  are  deceased  or  sell  the 
property. 

The  provision  of  housing  for  industry  is 
another  important  facet  of  the  HOME  plan. 
This  will  apply  in  new  resource  areas  and  in 
communities  where  the  development  of  resi- 
dential accommodation  has  been  relatively 
static  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  the  HOME 
plan,  assistance  to  a  municipality  experiencing 
industrial  expansion,  or  direct  assistance  to 
the  industry,  may  be  in  two  forms,  as  follows: 

(1)  Where  lack  of  serviced  land  is  imped- 
ing the  development  of  accommodation  by 
private  enterprise,  a  land  development  pro- 
gramme will  be  implemented  by  Ontario 
housing  corporation. 

(2)  Where  land  is  available  and  private 
enterprise  is  not  meeting  the  need  for  resi- 
dential accommodation  the  necessary  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  on  a  rental  and 
purchase  basis,  subject  to  certain  guarantees 
from  the  industry  concerned. 

The  housing  programme  for  both  married 
and  unmarried  students  of  provincially- 
assisted  universities,  and  certain  other  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions,  will  be 
continued  and  expanded  wherever  there  is 
an  effective  need  and  demand  for  such 
accommodation. 

This  programme  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  housing  programme,  because  each  time 
a  married  student  is  provided  with  rental 
accommodation,  it  releases  their  previous 
accommodation  for  another  family  and  thus 
relieves  the  overall  pressure  for  housing. 
Furthermore,  every  time  we  provide  a  student 
with  decent  accommodation  close  to  the 
university,  hospital  or  community  college,  we 
give  him  a  greater  opportunity  to  apply  him- 
self to  his  studies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly  my  colleague, 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart),  will  be 
introducing  legislation  which  will  permit  the 
stratification  of  land  titles  in  Ontario,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  known,  condominium.  Very 
simply,  this  will  permit  persons  to  purchase 
individual  apartment  units  or  individual  row 
or  town  houses  within  a  larger  multiple  de- 
velopment being  disposed  of  on  a  stratified 
title  basis. 


This,  I  hope,  will  result  in  many  elderly 
homeowners,  who  no  longer  fully  utilize  their 
present  single  family  home  and  who  would 
prefer  apartment  living— were  they  able  to 
retain  their  home  ownership  status— to  pur- 
chase accommodation  more  in  keeping  with 
their  needs. 

This,  in  turn,  will  release  much  needed 
accommodation  for  families  with  children  who 
need  the  additional  space  and  the  safe  play 
area  provided  by  a  rear  yard. 

In  a  city  such  as  Toronto,  where  land 
values  are  so  costly  for  single  family  dwell- 
ings, high  density  apartments  or  town  houses 
are,  today,  the  only  economically  feasible 
form  of  construction.  Under  the  stratified  title 
basis,  thousands  of  people  who  want  to  reside 
in  the  city  proper  will,  we  believe,  be  enabled 
to  do  so  under  this  scheme. 

The  Ontario  housing  corporation  will  also 
be  keenly  interested  in  the  development  of 
this  type  of  accommodation  to  fill  housing 
needs. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  emphasize  as  strongly 
as  possible,  that  housing  the  citizens  of  On- 
tario must  be  approached  in  the  broadest 
possible  sense,  having  regard  to  the  diverse 
needs  of  our  people.  We  have  no  desire  to 
compete  with  the  private  construction  indus- 
try and,  for  this  reason,  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme is  designed  to  create  a  climate  in 
which  government  agencies  and  private  enter- 
prise can  combine  their  resources  to  make 
available  substantial  quantities  of  housing  at 
moderate  cost. 

If  through  this  HOME  plan  we  can  allevi- 
ate the  backlog  of  housing  needs  in  all  com- 
munities, and  particularly  in  our  large 
metropolitan  areas,  it  will  mean  adequate 
accommodation  for  those  families  in  need  of 
financial  assistance;  and  housing  for  modest 
income  families  who,  given  the  opportunity 
to  buy  or  rent  within  their  means,  will  re- 
quire   no    government    subsidies. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What  is 
a  moderate  income? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Housing  for  the  elderly 
or  those  on  fixed  incomes  whose  property  is 
expropriated  to  make  way  for  urban  renewal. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean  by 
modest  incomes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Housing  to  assist  in- 
dustry to  obtain  workers;  housing  for  stu- 
dents; and  housing  for  teachers  and  other  per- 
sonnel in  essential  community  services  where 
adequate  accommodation  is  not  available  on 
the  private  market. 
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Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  hon.  members  that  this 
HOME  plan  will  subsidize  only  low-income 
families  and  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  mighty  few  of  them. 
Mighty  few. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  All  other  facets  of  this 
housing  programme  will  recover,  with  in- 
terest, the  capital  invested. 

I  know  that  if  mortgage  money  were  avail- 
able in  abundance  tomorrow  to  private  enter- 
prise, it  would  not  produce  housing  for  low 
or  modest  income  families,  or  in  the  smaller 
isolated  communities. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Normally,  private  en- 
terprise invests  in  areas  where  it  can  earn 
the  greatest  return  with  the  least  possible 
risk.  Now  some  of  my  hon.  friends,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  disagree  with  me,  but  this  is  the 
right  and  privilege  of  any  private  entre- 
preneur, and  I  for  one  do  not  quarrel  with 
this  concept. 

This  is,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  re- 
main, a  free  economy.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  job  of  providing  housing  is  one  which 
both  government  and  private  enterprise  must 
do  together.  Neither  one  can  go  it  alone  and 
hope  to  solve  the  housing  shortage. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Who  suggested  they  could? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  In  the  HOME  plan,  this 
government  has  provided  a  challenge  to  all 
involved  in  the  housing  industry  and  a  work- 
able solution  to  a  very  grave  problem. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  have  not  got  any  solution 
at  all.  You  have  not  said  anything  that  has 
not   already   been   said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  must  be  flexible  in 

the  application  of  the  plan- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  suggest  to  the  members 
that  they  should  not  get  too  exercised  at  this 
time.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
debate  this  statement. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  are  just  getting  a  few 
licks  in  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
be  flexible- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members.  '     *' 


Mr.   Speaker:    Order!   Will   both  members 
please  sit  down?  I  have  called  for  order- 
Mr.  Bryden:  How  about  the  Minister  being 
in  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  includes  the  Minister. 
Now  the  Minister  is  just  about  finished  with 
his  statement  and  I  think,  perhaps,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  the  members  would 
like  to  see  him  complete  it.  I  would  ask  him 
to  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  members  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  debate  this  statement  at  a 
future  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing, we  must  be  flexible  in  the  application  of 
the  plan  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
changes  to  meet  tomorrow's  challenges.  Above 
all,  we  must  pursue  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided in  the  HOME  plan  with  all  the  energy 
and  effort  that  we  can  muster.  And  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  members  can  rest  assured, 
is  the  intention  of  this  government. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  when  does  the  Minister  intend  to  give 
the  House  the  details  of  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  announced,  if  the  member  was  in 
the  House,  that  this  copy  is  on  his  desk  or 
down  in  the  post  ofiice. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   Mr.   Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  we  could  com- 
plete the  questions,   and   then  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  tributes  to  the  Irishmen. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  a  copy 
of  which  he  has. 

Regarding  the  13-year-old  lad  in  the  Ham- 
ilton Ontario  hospital: 

(1)  Has  the  length  of  time  designated  in 
the  original  committal  certificate  expired? 

(2)  If  so,  for  how  long  is  the  extension 
period  of  the  boy's  continued  committal,  and 
for  how  long  is  it  estimated  that  he  will  re- 
main in  the  Ontario  hospital? 

(3)  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  find 
an  alternative  placement,  emergency  or  long- 
term,  in  places  like  Thistletown,  the  children's 
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psychiatric  research  institute,  Brown  camps, 
boys'  village,,  and  so  on? 

(4)  If  such  alternatives  have  been  explored 
and  discarded,  why  have  they  been  discarded? 

(5)  Does  the  Minister  continue  to  believe 
that  Hamilton  Ontario  hospital  is  the  appro- 
priate setting  for  this  boy? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  is  no  designated 
time  on  the  committal  order  of  the  boy,  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  is, 
"No".  Therefore,  there  is  no  applicable 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question. 

Three,  fqur  and  five  all  fall  into  one 
piece.  The  Minister  has  no  clinical  opinion 
concerning  the  suitability  of  this  setting  for 
the  boy,  but  on  the  advice  of  my  staff,  in 
whom  I  have  unbounded  confidence,  it  is 
believed  he  is  in  the  appropriate  place  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
simple  supplementary  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Does  the  Minister  fully  appreciate  the  risks 
that  are  assumed  by  maintenance,  in  this 
particular  setting,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
which  is  implied  in  his  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
made  no  comment  about  this  being  a  per- 
manent solution  and  we  are  fully  aware  of 
any  risks  that  may  be  inherent  in  looking 
after  this  patient— as  we  do  in  the  case  of  all 
of  our  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  chair  at  this  time  will 
accept  any  statement  from  all  of  the  eloquent 
Irishmen  of  the  House. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): Mr.  Speaker,  in  those  years  when 
the  fall  sessions  of  this  Legislature  included 
the  month  of  November,  it  had  been  my 
custom  to  speak  on  the  significance  of  St. 
Andrew's  day,  which  falls  in  that  month. 
While  I  am  not  the  member  for  St.  Patrick 
riding,  hon.  members  will  know  now  that  a 
portion  of  that  riding  will  be  combined  with 
mine  under  redistribution.  Hon.  members 
also  know  that  the  former  member  for  St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Roberts),  asked  me,  on  his 
retirement,  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  that  section  of  the  riding. 

Mr.  Kelso  Roberts  always  rose  in  his  place 
on  the  "1,7th  of  Ireland"  and  spoke  very 
glowirigly  of  the  Irish.  I  know  that  he  would 
wish  me  to  do  this  in  his  stead.  Therefore,  I 
deem  it;  a  great  honour,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  of  Irish  ancestry  who  reside, 
not  only  in  the  area  of  St.  Patrick,  but  Irish- 
menjeverywhere  on  this  St.  Patrick's  day. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  I  will  be  forgiven 
if  I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  Scots  and  their 
patron  saint,  St.  Andrew,  at  this  time. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that 
I  am  not  in  tears  really.  I  have  a  suspicion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  perhaps  I  have  been  cursed 
by  the  leprechauns  for  having  ventured  into 
seas  which  are  supposed  to  be  sailed  only  by 
real,  true  Irishmen,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  for- 
given. 

I  have  never  had  as  bad  a  cold  in  my  life 
as  I  have  this  morning,  and  I  rather  suspect 
this  might  be  the  reason. 

Perhaps  this  Legislature,  in  annexing  a 
portion  of  St,  Patrick  riding  to  the  soil  named 
after  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  St.  Andrew, 
had  in  mind  the  affinity  of  the  Scots  with 
the  Irish  and  felt  that  it  was  advisable  to 
have  this  new  riding,  which  is  named  St. 
Andrew-St.  Patrick,  represented  by  a  mem- 
ber who  can  look  upon  the  whole  matter  in 
an  objective  fashion. 

The  former  member  always  appeared  with 
a  shillelagh  on  this  day.  However,  I  felt  that 
in  the  ecumenical  spirit  which  prevails, 
albeit  not  always  in  this  honourable  House 
and  certainly  not  a  few  moments  earlier,  this 
might  be  a  good  year  to  do  away  with  the 
shillelagh.  With  the  rumblings  of  election 
battle  drums,  however,  that  are  being  heard 
these  days,  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  to  reinstate  this  noble  weapon. 

The  camaraderie  which  is  so  prevalent 
on  March  17  is  well  illustrated  by  a  special 
function  which  takes  place  in  my  riding  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  A  fine  gentleman,  one 
Michael  Shanahan,  whose  ancestry  I  am 
sure  need  not  be  explored  and  who  is  an 
outstanding  entertainer,  makes  certain  that 
the  Irish  shall  never  be  forgotten.  For  11 
years  almost  every  day,  and  particularly  at 
this  time,  he  and  his  Irish  group  play  to  a 
packed  house  in  a  place  with  the  Spanish 
name  of  El  Mocambo  for  celebrants  whose 
origins  are  German,  Polish,  Jewish,  Italian, 
Ukrainian,  Greek,  Portuguese,  Hungarian, 
Czechslovakian,  Yugoslavian  and  many  others 
including  a  few  Scotsmen,  even  some  Irish— 
and  a  roaring  good  time  is  had  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask:  Could  there  be  any 
greater  manifestation  of  the  truism  that  every- 
one loves  the  Irish? 

Others  in  this  House  may  feel  they  are 
more  qualified  than  I  to  wax  poetic  about 
the  Irish,  but  their  evidence  could  be  what 
the  lawyers  call,  I  believe,  self-serving.  It 
may  well  be,  then,  that  my  remarks  come 
from  a  more  objective  source  than  the  praise 
which  flows  from  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
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kissed  the  blarney  stone,  and  which  we  will 
no  doubt  be  hearing  momentarily. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  enormous  shamrock  on  my 
desk  this  morning  would  indicate  I  suppose 
that  my  antecedents  were  Irish.  The  Minister 
who  has  just  spoken  indicated  that  he  did  not 
really  feel  that  people  other  than  himself, 
who  did  not  have  this  background  should 
take  part,  and  frankly,  I  do  not  want  to  indi- 
cate to  you,  sir,  that  I  am  not  just  sure 
directly  of  my  antecedents  in  any  way,  but 
I  do  feel  that  the  former  member  for  Brant, 
my  dad,  shared  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr,  Allan)  in  trying  to 
convince  a  good  many  local  people  that  they 
sprang  directly  from  the  Indians. 

But  I  would  say  that  in  the  Opposition  here 
we  have  two  members  who  were  born  in 
Ireland.  Unfortunately  both  of  them  are 
about  the  business  of  the  Irish  this  morning, 
but  we  do  have  high  regard  for  the  people 
of  this  extraction  and  particularly  their  ability 
to  wax  eloquent  in  this  chamber.  I  am  sure 
in  the  next  few  moments  we  will  hear  from 
those  who  have  had  a  closer  association  with 
the  blarney  stone  than  even  the  hon.  Minister 
and  myself  can  claim. 

So  at  this  time  I  do  want,  on  behalf  of 
the  oflBcial  Opposition,  to  extend  our  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  those  who  are  wear- 
ing green  ties  this  morning  and  to  wish  them 
great  success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  like 
hon.  members,  and  especially  those  who  may 
be  of  Irish  origin,  to  attach  any  particular 
significance  to  the  symbol  that  I  am  wearing 
on  my  lapel  this  morning.  I  wish  to  explain, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has  been  a  long 
tradition  in  this  House  affecting  the  secretary 
of  the  Cabinet  and  the  leader  of  the  NDP, 
whereby  the  person  who  happens  to  be  lead- 
ing the  group  on  the  day  of  the  17th  wears 
this  fine  sprig  of  heather  presented  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Cabinet.  Naturally,  as  you 
know,  I  am  a  great  devotee  of  tradition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  carrying  on  this  tradition. 

Expressing  my  own  personal  position,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  in  the 
same  position  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions.  I  am  an  Irishman  on  St.  Patrick's 
day,  a  Scotsman  on  St.  Andrew's  day  and  so 
on  down  the  line;  and  perhaps— 

Mr.  R.  A.  Eagleson  (Lakeshore):  What  is 
the  member  on  April  fool's  day? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  you  know,  we  even  need 
some   recognition  of  the  group  from  which 


the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  has  sprung, 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  country  we  have  and 
we  need  recognition  of  all  groups.  I  think 
we  can  be  proud  that  all  of  them  have  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this 
country,  and  we  may  be  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions that  the  many  groups  who  form 
this  country  have  made. 

I  think  we  can  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  contributions  made  by  Irish  people  over 
the  last  150  years  to  the  development  of 
Canada  and  of  Ontario,  and  indeed  of  this 
city  of  Toronto.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
that  contribution  and  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  day  of  decision  comes, 
as  no  doubt  it  will  come  soon,  these  fine 
people  of  Irish  origin  will  note  the  fine 
emerald  green  with  which  the  NDP  is  repre- 
sented on  the  floor  plan  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  shall  proceed  with  the 
Irish  speakers  in  hne  on  my  left. 

Mr.  L.  M.  ReUIy  (Eglinton):  Well  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  leader  of  the  official  Opposition 
said  something  about  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  blarney  stone.  Well  it  is  said 
Rcilly  did  not  kiss  the  blarney  stone,  he 
swallowed  it. 

On  my  desk  today  I  see  a  large  shamrock 
containing  many  candied  jellies  covering  both 
sides  of  the  shamrock.  The  source  of  the 
shamrock  is  unknown,  but  I  am  willing  to 
share  its  contents  with  fellow  members.  They 
can  help  sweeten  their  dispositions  this  morn- 
ing by  taking  one  of  these  jellies  as  they  are 
passed  along;  if  this  is  permitted,  Mr.  Speaker. 

May  I  say  to  you  I  do  have  one  regret  this 
morning,  on  Irishman's  day,  that  my  good 
lady  is  not  with  us.  But  as  a  substitute  for 
Mrs.  Reilly  my  daughter  from  Connecticut  is 
under  the  Speaker's  gallery  and  I  know  you 
would  want  to  welcome  her  here. 

May  I  say  to  you  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
tonight  is  Reilly 's  rink  rally  at  North  Toronto 
memorial  gardens.  I  was  tempted  to  come 
here  in  the  uniform  I  have  for  this  evening, 
with  a  tall  silk  hat  and  a  cutaway  coat  and 
with  white  stockings  and  black  shoes,  but  I 
invite  all  the  members  of  the  House  to  come 
and  join  me  on  skates  tonight  at  the  Reilly 
rink  rally. 

Irishmen,  of  course,  have  been  known  for 
their  superstition.  I  am  not  particularly  super- 
stitious, but  when  I  noticed  that  a  member 
of  our  own  group,  the  former  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Roberts),  had  re- 
signed; and  when  I  noticed  that  the  former 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Thompson)  had 
resigned  his  post,  I  was  wondering  whether 
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we  should  continue  with  this  particular  cele- 
bration of  St.  Patrick's  day  or  not. 

Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  you  that  I  am  delighted,  of  course,  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  Irishmen,  wherever  they  may 
be,  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 

Some  hen.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  to  rise  in  the  House  today  if  I  want  to 
go  home  this  evening.  Last  year  I  was  guilty 
of  a  very  serious  mistake  in  that  I  did  not 
wear  a  green  tie  on  St.  Patrick's  day. 

You  people  may  talk  about  your  mothers 
being  bom  in  Ireland,  but  let  me  tell  you,  I 
have  greater  problems.  Not  only  was  herself 
born  in  Ireland,  but  so  was  her  mother;  and 
if  members  think  that  mothers  influence 
people,  they  ought  to  give  consideration  to 
mothers-in-law.  So  I  just  have  to  rise  this 
morning  and  say  a  good  word  about  the  Irish 
in  order  that  I  can  get  my  dinner  on  Sunday, 
as  usual.   They  are  wonderful  people. 

Erin  go  bragh! 

Some  Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  J.  Root  (Wellington-Dufferin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  top  of  the  momin'  to  you  from 
Erin! 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  day,  I  could  not  let  it 
go  by  without  bringing  greetings  from  the 
township  of  Erin  and  the  village  of  Erin. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  historic 
riding  of  St.  Patrick  is  to  disappear  after  the 
next  election.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  dark  plan  to  have  a  Scotsman  take  over 
from  the  Irish.  However,  that  has  happened 
and  I  think  this  gives  added  importance  to 
the  two  Irish  municipalities  in  Ontario.  In 
the  township  of  Erin,  where  we  have  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  rolling  country- 
side, the  water  that  comes  out  of  the  hillside 
is  pure  and  unpolluted  but  as  it  flows  down 
to  the  Grand  and  Credit  rivers,  things  happen 
to  it  at  the  lower  altitude.  We  have  pure 
fresh  air  in  the  higher  altitude,  and  I  want 
to  invite  all  Irishmen  and  all  people  who 
would  be  Irish  to  pay  a  visit  to  Erin.  There 
you  will  find  a  rich  agricultural  area,  friendly 
people,  pure  water  and  fresh  air.  It  is  within 
an  hour's  drive  of  this  great  metropolitan 
area  where  I  know  there  are  problems  of 
traffic  congestion,  air  pollution  and  water  pol- 
lution.   Come  up  to  Erin  and  visit  us. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Gomme)  were  here  this  morning,  I  would 
suggest  to  him  that  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
he  will  heed  our  plea  to  extend  Highway  25 


north,  through  Erin,  so  that  it  will  be  easier 
for  people  who  want  to  visit  that  beautiful 
part  of  Ontario,  to  come  into  the  area  from 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

On  St.  Patrick's  day  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  municipalities  of  Erin. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Eagleson:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may. 

All  of  us  are  aware  from  the  newspaper 
reports  that  the  world  hockey  tournament 
begins  tomorrow.  There  are  eight  players 
from  the  province  of  Ontario  on  Canada's 
national  team,  including— particularly  on  St. 
Patrick's  day— a  fine  brothr  of  a  lad  by  the 
name  of  Danny  O'Shea. 

In  any  event,  the  players  are  in  Vienna  at 
the  present  time,  staying  at  the  International 
hotel.  I  would  express  on  behalf  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  sure,  our  best  wishes 
to  them.  I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  see  fit  to  send  a  telegram 
expressing  our  views.    Thank  you. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT,  1960-1961 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs)  in  the  absence  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Mac- 
Naughton  (Provincial  Treasurer)  moves  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-1961. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  bill  with  the  Minister 
present,  in  committee.  I  had  planned  to  make 
some  comments  on  it  at  second  reading,  but 
I  think  the  comments  can  be  as  easily  made 
in  committee  and  I  will  leave  them  until  that 
time. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thought  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  what  might  be  termed  an  "omnibus" 
bill— in  other  words,  there  is  not  one  clear, 
consistent  principle  in  the  bill  because  there 
are  various  sections— we  could  perhaps  move 
it  along  to  committee  of  the  whole;  then 
comments  could  be  dealt  with  on  the  indi- 
vidual sections. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  only  thing  I  would  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  that,  perhaps,  when 
we  get  into  committee,  the  chairman  will  not 
be  too  strict  in  allowing  us  to  refer  to 
some  matters  of  principle.    In  other  words. 
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there  are  some  matters  that  we  think  might 
be  included  by  the  bill,  but  which  are  not, 
which  would  not,  technically,  I  suppose,  be 
in  order  in  committee  and  which  properly 
should  be  stated  now.  If  it  is  understood  that 
he  will  not  be  too  rigid,  that  would  be  fine 
with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  so  advise  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS  OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
59,  An  Act  to  insure  payments  to  producers 
of  farm  products. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  if  this  bill  will  go  to  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
prefer  that  this  bill  not  go  to  committee.  I 
have  no  reason  for  not  wanting  to  discuss  it 
in  committee,  but  I  would  just  like  to  get  it 
proceeded  through  the  House  if  we  could. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  might  get  Royal 
assent  on  it  before  the  House  prorogues  next 
week.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  Prime  Minister 
has  in  mind,  but  this  is  what  I  would  like  to 
do  if  we  could. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  USED  CAR  DEALERS  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  AfFairs)  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  Minister  if  this  bill  will  go  to 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  the  principles 
of  the  bill  are  clearly  set  forth  and  I  think  it 
could  well  be  dealt  with  in  the  House.  I 
would  like  to  say  this  about  it— that  in  the 
press,  there  have  been  certain  articles  written 
with  respect  to  what  might  appear  to  be  a 
conflict  of  opinion  within  the  department. 

I  think  this  has  largely  been  built  up  by 
the  press  and  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

I  took  the  position  some  ten  days  ago,  with 
respect  to  this  matter,  that  if  the  bulletins 


which  were  issued  by  that  particular  branch, 
raised  some  questions  as  to  their  authenticity, 
that  then  we  should  go  back  to  the  bill  itself, 
and  we  would  go  according  to  the  legislation 
as  it  existed. 

Now  the  main  change  in  this  bill  has  to  do 
with  the  disclosure  factor.  Some  writers  have 
said  that  we  have  done  nothing.  I  say  that 
is  absolutely  a  misinterpretation  and  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  bill  itself.  The  bill 
provides  for  disclosure  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  representation  having  to  do  with 
used  cars,  such  as  police  vehicles  and  so  on, 
and  frankly  I  think  that  is  a  desirable  thing. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  dealt  with  by  regulation  so  that 
care  may  be  given  to  the  wording  and  the 
application  of  the  Act— and  I  ask  the  support 
of  the  House  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  only  significantly  new  principle 
in  this  bill  is  embodied  in  section  10  where 
there  are  additional  powers  to  pass  regula- 
tions. Unfortimately,  in  this  House,  we  have 
fallen  into  the  procedure  in  recent  years,  of 
doing  far  too  much  by  regulation. 

We  get  great  new  ideas  about  how  we  are 
going  to  govern,  regulate,  rule,  and  control 
various  facets  of  our  business.  We  give  powers 
to  the  Minister  to  pass  regulations.  The  end 
result  is  that  we  get  into  the  very  situation 
that  this  Minister  finds  himself  in  when  he 
has  to  explain  away  comments  in  the  press, 
because  nobody  really  knows  what  he  is 
going  to  do. 

I  would  think,  when  we  get  a  bill  like 
this  before  us,  that  the  Minister  should  make 
every  efi^ort  to  bring  before  us,  at  least  in 
general  terms,  if  he  is  going  to  insist  that  he 
has  power  to  do  it  by  regulations,  the  essence 
of  what  those  regulations  will  be. 

Does  he,  for  instance,  believe  that  each  car 
should  have  a  log  book  with  it?  Does  he,  for 
instance,  believe  that  it  should  be  made  an 
offence,  or  it  should  be  prohibited,  to  turn 
back  the  odometer? 

I  think  we  are  increasingly  getting  our- 
selves into  the  position  where  the  Legislature 
no  longer  governs;  where  somebody  in  the 
background  passes  regulations  and  sends  out 
directives— there  is  where  the  law  is  made. 

Now  many  of  us  have  ideas  about  what 
controls  could,  and  should,  be  exercised  in 
relation  to  used  car  dealers,  but  if  we  pass 
this  bill  we  are  no  further  ahead.  Some  day 
in  the  future,  somebdy  is  going  to  draft  some 
regulations  and  they  will  go  to  the  council 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  there  they 
will  be.  If  we  like  them,  fine,  if  we  do  not 
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like  them,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
it. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
get  into  this  unhappy  position,  and  we  have 
been  getting  more  involved  in  this  kind  of 
position  as  the  years  go  on,  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Minister,  when  he  comes 
forward  and  says,  "There  is  not  enough  am- 
munition in  the  Act  I  already  have,  I  want 
more  power,"  that  he  should  tell  us  what 
general  principles  he  believes  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  that  will  follow. 

Hopefully,  we  would  have  seen  in  the 
statute  powers  to  the  Minister.  The  Minister 
should  theoretically,  and  this  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  method  of  carrying  on  a 
parliamentary  government,  the  Minister  would 
come  forward  and  say:  I  want  powers  to  do 
A,  B,  C,  D.  But  all  he  says,  and  he  is  not 
unique  in  this,  is:  I  want  powers  to  pass 
regulations  which  I  have  not  figured  out  yet. 
Now  this  is  the  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  which  I  hope  the  Minister  can  give  us 
some  substantial  detail. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
support,  and  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree 
elaborate  on,  the  point  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  points  up  a 
problem  to  which  I  for  one  have  been  calling 
attention  for  many  years.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to  make 
law  but  to  give  carte  blanche  to  some  person 
or  persons  unnamed,  in  eflFect  to  make  laws. 

We  have  no  control  over  what  they  do. 
We  have  no  idea  even  that  they  will  do 
anything.  In  fact,  the  record  of  the  govern- 
ment to  date  on  this  matter  gives  one  very 
little  assurance  that  effective  action  will  be 
taken  even  if  this  bill  and  the  particular 
section  in  it,  which  is  really  the  pith  and 
substance  of  the  bill,   is  passed. 

The  Minister  in  moving  second  reading 
said  that  there  had  been  misleading  state- 
ments in  the  press,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Well  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  there 
was  anything  misleading  in  the  press  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  best  to  create  a  mislead- 
ing impression. 

What  happened  was  this.  The  person  in 
charge  of  the  administration  of  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  Mr.  Cormac,  the  man  im- 
mediately responsible,  issued  a  policy  direc- 
tive or  some  sort  of  guide  line,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  would  call  it,  and  the  moment 
there  was  a  breath  of  opposition  from  certain 
elements  in  the  industry  the  government 
caved  in.  Now  this  is  what  happened.  They 
caved  in. 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Oh  nof 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  pulled  the  rug  right  out 
from  under— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  the  truth! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  truth! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  not  the  truth! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  truth.  He  issued 
a  directive,  there  was  a  breath  of  opposition 
and  immediately  the  rug  was  pulled  out  from 
under  him.  Now  this  is  what  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  what  happened  then?  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  Minister  did  not  correct  the 
information  that  appeared  in  the  press  at  the 
time  it  happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  did. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Anything  the  Minister  said 
certainly  indicated  that  he  was  trying  to  be 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same  time, 
and  also  stand  on  his  head  in  the  middle  of 
the  fence. 

Now  that  is  about  the  position  the  Minister 
took.  He  did  not  either  support  Mr.  Cormac 
or  his  superior.  The  point  is  that  Cormac 
made  a  move  to  do  what  the  Minister  is  now 
asking  for  authority  to  do,  and  he  had  the 
whole  thing  collapse. 

This,  I  may  say  Mr.  Speaker,  was  more 
than  two  years  after  this  statute  became  law. 
More  than  two  years  after  the  statute  became 
law  Mr.  Cormac  makes  a  move  towards  doing 
what  should  have  been  done  all  along,  and 
the  whole  thing  stands  in  the  air.  Now  we 
have  the  Minister  coming  forward  with  a 
statute  which  he  says  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  problem  with  which  Mr.  Cormac  dealt. 

But  I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  no  assurance  at  all  that  that  is  the 
way  it  will  be  dealt  with.  We  have  nothing 
before  us,  just  a  request  for  carte  blanche  to 
do  whatever  they  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  government  makes  it  a 
usual  practice  to  carry  on  window  dressing. 
They  come  in  with  what  are  in  effect  dummy 
statutes  like  this,  asking  for  authority  to  do 
something.  They  get  are  large  headline  in  the 
press  which  gives  the  impression  to  the  public 
that  they  have  indeed  done  this;  and  then 
they  either  do  nothing  or  what  they  do  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation. 

We  had  an  outstanding  example  of  that 
sort  of  procedure  earlier  this  morning  when 
a  14-page  statement  was  read  that  did  not 
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say  a  thing  that  had  not  been  said  ten  times 
already;  and  said  it  three  times  and  was  not 
in  any  sense  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  will  not  get  into  a  discussion  of  that 
statement,  there  will  be  lots  of  opportunity 
for  it,  but  here  again  we  have  the  same  sort 
of  technique.  A  promise  that  they  are  going 
to  do  something,  no  indication  to  us  as  to 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  no  guarantee  that 
we  can  work  on,  sir,  that  they  will  do  the  sort 
of  thing  we  would  like  done.  And  of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  is  passed— and  un- 
doubtedly it  will  be;  because  even  though 
there  are  no  pictures  being  taken  today,  if 
necessary  they  can  always  line  up  enough  to 
ram  everything  through. 

In  any  case  we  will  not  oppose  them.  It 
may  not  do  any  good  but  it  cannot  do  any 
harm. 

But  if  it  is  passed,  as  it  will  be,  it  goes 
completely  beyond  our  control.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  do,  ever,  to  get  the  thing 
back  into  our  hands  again.  It  happens  that 
we  are  merely  the  people  elected  by  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  to  represent  them  in  the 
making  of  laws,  and  we  are  pushed  out  of 
the  law-making  process  altogether. 

I  have  advocated,  and  many  members  have 
advocated,  that  regulations  that  are  passed 
under  authority  like  this  should  be  reviewed 
by  at  least  a  committee  representing  the 
members  of  this  House.  Now  I  am  aware 
that  yesterday,  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
mine,  the  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  have  that  question  go  before 
one  of  the  standing  committees  of  this  House. 
But  we  have  no  idea  when  it  will  go  before 
the  committee.  And  even  if  the  committee 
brings  back  a  report,  with  a  recommendation, 
we  have  no  idea,  no  assurance,  that  anything 
will  be  done  on  the  recommendation,  even  if 
it  should  be  a  satisfactory  one. 

So  once  again  we  are  put  in  this  position 
of  abdicating  our  responsibility  as  legislators. 
I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  government 
insists  on  putting  us  in  this  position.  There  is 
not  much  that  we  can  do  to  stop  them,  but  I 
would  hope  that  at  least  the  Minister  spon- 
soring the  bill  would  do  what  the  member  for 
Downsview  asked,  that  is  come  before  us  and 
outline  the  regulations,  without  getting  into 
the  precise  terminology.  He  should  say  he 
has  in  mind  to  do  this,  this,  this  and  this. 
Then  we  could  discuss  the  adequacy  of  the 
government's  intentions. 

We  have  no  idea  what  they  intend  to  do, 
whether  this  is  just  another  of  their  long 
parade  of  pieces  of  window  dressing  or  if 


they  really  intend,  after  two  and  a  half  years, 
to  do  what  they  were  supposed  to  have  done 
when  this  legislation  was  first  passed. 

I  do  not  know  if  they  are  going  to  do  it 
or  not.  I  would  say  the  previous  record  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Cormac  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  a  few  specially  vested  and 
entrenched  interests  come  in  the  government 
will  collapse  pretty  quickly.  That  is  what 
they  have  been  doing  so  far  in  this  matter, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  what  they  will 
likely  do  if  they  again  try  to  make  a  move. 

At  any  rate  we  have  no  assurance,  on  any- 
thing that  has  happened  to  now,  that  they 
will  do  anything  difiFerent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  of  the  bill  that  does 
give  the  Minister  the  authority  to  issue  the 
regulations  is  of  course  the  meat  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  discussing  this  morning.  I 
am  very  much  concerned  at  what  has  gone 
on  in  recent  months,  particularly  what  has 
come  to  public  attention  in  a  coroner's 
inquest  that  indicated,  in  a  case  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar— it  has  been  brought  to 
our  attention  before— the  fact  that  the  car 
had  been  sold  and  been  in  definitely  bad 
repair;  and  in  fact  not  only  endangered  the 
lives  of  those  using  it,  but  cost  the  lives  of 
those  using  it. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  number  of  young 
people  across  this  province  who  are,  from 
day  to  day,  being  licensed  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Haskett).  They  are  properly 
trained  and  equipped  to  operate  the  vehicles 
on  our  highways  system,  but  if  they  are  able 
to  go  out  into  the  market  and  purchase  an 
automobile  that  is  a  death  trap— and  in  too 
many  cases  it  turns  out  to  be  just  this— 
surely  no  matter  what  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  today,  or  what  the  Minister's  good 
intentions  are  in  the  future,  we  are  shirking 
our  responsibilities  in  this  jurisdiction. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  responsible 
authorities  who  are  given  special  permission 
by  this  Act  to  set  down  the  regulations  con- 
troUing  this  matter,  move  into  it  in  a  strong 
and  definite  way  and  see  to  it  that  auto- 
mobiles which  are  unworthy  to  be  used  on 
the  roads  by  anyone,  of  whatever  skill  or 
whatever  age,  be  removed  from  the  roads.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  inspecting  property  that  is  owned  by 
people  personally.  Surely,  on  the  basis  of 
sales  from  used  car  lots  to  young  people  and 
others,  it  must  be  possible  to  require  a 
certificate  of  roadworthiness  before  this  sale 
is  made. 
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Now  this  is  something  that  must  be  done 
immediately.  Recent  cases  have  pointed  up, 
beyond  any  doubt  at  all,  that  there  is  a 
requirement  for  this.  I  would  urge  that  one 
of  the  first  moves  the  Minister  makes  under 
this  new  Act  would  be  to  implement  regula- 
tions along  these  lines. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of 
this  bill  is  very  simple.  The  registrar  of 
loan  and  trust  corporations  is  now  going  to 
decide— to  take  it  upon  himself  to  decide— 
the  competence  of  an  auditor  for  a  loan 
or  trust  corporation.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  minor  piece  of 
panic  legislation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way,  without  further 
elucidation  from  the  Minister— and  he  has 
not  chosen  to  make  any  statement  about  it— 
by  which  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  on  the  competence 
of  the  accountant,  or  auditor,  for  a  loan  or 
trust  corporation. 

If  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act 
is  adequately  administered  and  properly 
administered,  the  question  of  the  competence 
of  the  auditor  of  a  loan  or  trust  corporation 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  left  to  that 
loan  or  trust  corporation.  To  suggest  that 
in  some  way  or  other  the  government  is 
going  to  warrant,  or  guarantee,  the  com- 
petence of  the  auditor  of  a  loan  or  trust 
corporation  is,  to  my  mind,  an  unnecessary 
and  unwise  assumption  by  a  government 
department  of  a  decision  which  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  loan  and  trust  corporations. 
The  government  should  not,  in  any  way,  get 
involved  in  passing  upon  the  competence  of 
the  auditor  of  such  a  company. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  Minister  not  going  to 
reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  members 
jumped  up  so  quickly  to  get  their  names  in 
Hansard  that  we  just  sit  back  and  have  a 
listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

Now  the  point  here  is  this— there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  this  practice  with  respect  to  a 
speciahzed   area,   or  a   selected   category   of 


industry.  This  principle  exists,  for  instance, 
in  the  banking  fraternity.  This  is  not  designed 
to  hinder  or  prevent  anyone  from  practising 
the  profession  of  accountancy. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  factor  of  whether  or 
not  a  certain  auditor  has,  or  has  not,  the 
facilities  to  deal  with  the  retainer  which  he 
has  accepted.  I  put  it  to  you  quite  frankly; 
there  are  obviously  certain  firms  that  do  not 
have  the  facilities  to  audit  a  loan  or  trust 
corporation. 

This  has  been  recognized  in  The  Banking 
Act  and  we  think  that  it  should  be  recognized 
here.  I  put  it  to  you  just  as  simply  as  that. 
I  will  also  say,  very  frankly,  to  you,  that  this 
rises  from  the  knowledge  and  information 
which  is  now  available  from  the  investiga- 
tions into  certain  other  situations  in  the 
financial  community  where  this  type  of  legis- 
lation would  have  been  a  helpful  instrument. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  talks 
about  facilities,  but  if  you  look  at  the  statute, 
it  talks  about  competency.  Now  what  is  the 
test  of  competency?    It  is  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  "facility." 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  why  do  you  not  say 
"facility"?  Is  it  a  subjective  test  in  the  mind 
of  the  Minister?  Will  he  apply  this  test 
because  he  likes  the  offices  in  the  Toronto- 
Dominion  tower,  and  he  might  not  like  other 
offices  in  a  less  grandiose  building?  It  is  a 
subjective  test  because  the  member  of  the 
auditing  firm  may  belong  to  a  certain  golf 
club  and  not  to  another  golf  club?  Is  that 
the  test? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Oh, 
come  off  it! 

Mr.  Singer:  What  does  "competency" 
mean?  Now  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prin- 
ciples behind  legislation  such  as  this  when 
government  comes  before  us  and  asks  for 
unusual  powers,  mean  they  should  be  able 
to  define  what  those  powers  are,  and  a  word 
like  "competent"  means  only  that  the  test 
is  going  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Minister, 
and  he  can— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  registrar. 

Mr.  Singer:  —determine  on  any  rules  at  all, 
any  thoughts  that  go  through  his  mind.  What 
is  the  test  of  competency?  He  has  given  us 
an  interpretation  this  morning;  he  said  that 
it  means  facihties.  Well,  if  it  means  facilities, 
why  does  he  not  write  it  into  the  Act?  It  is 
simple  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Because  that  is  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "competency". 
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Mr.  Singer:  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  any 
dictionary  that  describes  "competency"  as 
dealing  with  facilities.  Surely  it  lies  within 
the  intelligence  of  this  Minister,  and  his 
advisers,  to  bring  before  us  an  Act  that  says 
what  the  tests  are  going  to  be. 

If  they  are  going  to  say  to  someone:  "You 
cannot  be  an  auditor  for  a  loan  and  trust 
corporation'*,  there  should  be  clearly  definable 
reasons  why  that  decision  is  made,  and  the 
right  to  make  those  decisions  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  statute.  All  this  does  is  just 
give  another  limitless  power  to  the  Minister 
because  he  is  afraid  something  might  happen, 
and  we  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  not  ever  stand  up 
in  the  future  and  accuse  this  government 
again  about  anything  like  Atlantic  or  Pru- 
dential, after  that  statementi  Do  not  ever 
do  iti 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Pru- 
dential is  not  a  loan  corporation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Minister  is  so  sensitive,  but  the  answer 
to  what  happened  there  is  not  that  we  make 
the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
Affairs  the  dictator  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  answer  is,  that  we  govern  this  province 
by  laws  passed  in  a  democratic  manner.  The 
answer  is  not  that  we  bring  statutes  before 
us  continuously  that  give  vague  and  un- 
defined powers  to  Ministers  which  allow  them 
to  do  anything  they  want.  The  very  sensi- 
tivity the   Minister  displayed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  was  a  fabrica- 
tion; this  has  to  do  with  the  right  of  the 
registrar,  not  the  Minister.  Let  us  get  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Minister  is  so  sensitive  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  were  pretty  sen- 
sitive last  night  in  the  apologia  that  you 
delivered. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  apologia  that  I  delivered 
—I  do  not  quite  get  that.  I  am  sorry  the 
Minister  is  sensitive  to  his  colleague,  too. 
This  is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
that  last,  rather  futile,  interjection. 

But  meantime,  back  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
government,  when  they  come  before  us  and 
ask  for  unusual  powers,  that  they  define  the 
bounds  of  those  powers. 


What  are  the  "four  walls**,  what  does  the 
word  "competency**  mean,  as  it  is  contained 
in  this  statute?  In  the  absence  of  anything 
better  than  this  mumbling  that  we  have  had 
from  the  Minister  this  morning,  one  must 
conclude  that  he  wants,  in  fact,  to  become 
the  dictator  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  find  this  so  incongruous  that  it  reaches  the 
point  of  incomprehensibility  to  me.  Now,  in 
the  select  committee  studying  The  Corpora- 
tions Act,  we  were  reliably  informed  that 
the  institute  of  chartered  accountants  was  a 
body  that  was  extremely  conscious  of  its 
place  in  the  financial  affairs  of  this  province 
and,  indeed,  in  this  nation.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  most  active  groups,  in  society,  that 
concerned  itself  with  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  progressive  ideas  in  the  field  of 
chartered  accounting. 

Now,  I  would  assume  that  as  a  professional 
organization,  the  accreditation  of  a  member 
of  that  institute  would,  in  itself,  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  competency  of  any  prac- 
titioner in  the  field. 

What  is  the  difference,  by  way  of  analogy, 
I  ask  the  Minister  through  you,  between  the 
enunciation  of  this  principle  here— of  laying 
on  the  line,  before  the  registrar,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  person  who  has  certification  by  the 
institute  of  chartered  accountants— and  the 
qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  law  society 
of  Upper  Canada? 

If  he  can  intervene  by  assessing  the  com- 
petency of  a  chartered  accountant,  then  why 
cannot  the  registrar  intervene  to  assess  the 
qualifications  of  the  lawyers  who  advise  one 
of  the  loan  and  trust  corporations? 

And  yet  to  merely  mention  that  shows  the 
incongruity  of  the  whole  thing.  To  make  a 
suggestion  that  the  lawyers'  qualifications 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  registrar  would, 
of  course,  be  met  with  such  a  storm  of  pro- 
test that  the  Minister  would  be  laughed  out 
of  court  by  it. 

I  cannot  really  understand  this  business  of 
the  facility.  Presumably,  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  which  the  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Development  (Mr.  Randall),  of  course,  was 
forwarding  among  the  brethren  this  morning, 
there  ought  to  be  an  area  of  selection  left 
to  the  corporations  themselves. 

They  should  be  the  ones  who  should  have 
the  first  opportunity  to  select  their  auditors. 
Prima  facie,  we  can  accord  them  enough 
common  sense,  I  would  think,  that  they 
would  select  a  firm  of  auditors  who  would 
have  the  facilities.  I  imagine,  to  carry  that 
just  a  step  forward,  if  one  of  the  larger  ones 
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like  Canada  Permanent,  for  example— if  it  is 
an  Ontario  company,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is,  but  let  us  assume  it  is— that  if  Canada 
Permanent  selected  a  firm  of  auditors  then 
if  the  auditors  did  not  have  the  facilities  to 
look  after  Canada  Permanent's  affairs  they 
would  soon  get  them,  because  the  acquisition 
of  that  client  would  be  such  a  prize  that  they 
would  enlarge  their  operation. 

So  I  cannot  really  believe  at  this  point  that 
it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
registrar  under  this  Act  what  the  facilities  in 
the  broadest  sense,  that  is  number  of  em- 
ployees, number  of  juniors,  the  number  of 
students,  the  number  of  chartered  accoun- 
tants, and  so  on,  I  cannot  conceive  that  that 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  him.  I 
would  think  that  would  flow  automatically 
from  the  nexus  between  the  firm  and  the 
company  whose   books   it  audits. 

Then  I  must  assume,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  if  there  is 
any  other  matter  affecting  the  competence  of 
the  auditors,  then  that  will  become  in  the 
first  instance  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  in- 
stitute of  chartered  accountants.  I  would 
think  that  if  that  institute  became  aware  of 
anything  improper  on  the  part  of  a  firm  of 
auditors,  that  it  would  move  to  correct  the 
situation  long  before  the  registrar.  Indeed  if 
you  want  to  put  it  another  way,  the  registrar 
would  only  need  to  inform  the  institute  and 
they  would  presumably  exercise  their  dis- 
ciplinary body  to  correct  the  evil. 

So  from  any  point  of  view,  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  this  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
government  concern  at  all.  Certainly  we  know 
of  illustrations,  apparently  there  are  now 
some  cases  that  are  sub  judice.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  that,  but  there  is  certainly  some  in- 
vestigation being  carried  out  about  the  activi- 
ties of  auditors.  But  surely  those  must  be  the 
rare  exception  and  we  would  not  expect  a 
spate  of  revelation  about  nefarious  affairs  of 
auditors. 

So  really,  I  think  the  government  here  is 
engaging  itself  in  needless  activity  in  asking 
the  Legislature  to  pass  this  amendment.  The 
thing  might  better  be  left  alone;  and  by 
leaving  it  alone,  in  my  view,  sir,  that  would 
obviate  any  suggestion  of  interference  with 
this  reputable  professional  group  and  would 
leave  the  maximum  freedom  of  choice  be- 
tween the  hirer  and  the  employee. 

Indeed,  that  would  accord  with  the  philo- 
sophic principles  of  the  Minister  himself,  as 
I  apprehend  them.  He  wants  to  leave  a  maxi- 
mum of  freedom  of  initiative  in  the  financial 
world;  and  so  do  I,  believe  it  that  I  do! 


I  am  one  of  those  who  for  43  years  has 
felt  that  whenever  something  anomalous  or 
unusual  happens  in  an  area,  that  the  great 
danger  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  is  they 
rush  in  and  do  too  much  by  way  of  correction. 
They  distort  the  ordinary  flow  of  events  in 
the  mainstream  of  that  activity;  because  the 
business  community  operating  as  it  does,  has 
many  self-correcting  devices.  A  businessman 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  profit,  we  may  rest 
assured,  you  and  I,  that  whenever  something 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  normal  business 
activity  of  that  area  they  themselves  are  going 
to  apply  corrective  devices. 

Here  is  an  area  where  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  operates  perfectly,  because  in- 
telligent businessmen,  at  the  helm  of  the  loan 
and  trust  corporations,  are  themselves  not 
going  to  tolerate  incompetent  auditors. 

Now  let  it  just  be  added  that  there  are 
other  areas  respecting  the  auditing  of  com- 
pany books  in  general  that  the  select  com- 
mittee, of  which  my  friend  the  member  for 
Downsview  and  the  member  for  Riverdale 
and  others  are  members,  led  by  the  very  able 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence) 
might  examine. 

There  are  other  areas  where  many  corrective 
measures  are  required.  They  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the 
personalities,  but  they  have  to  do  with  the 
methods  that  they  employ  and  they  have  to 
do  with  the  disclosure  that  their  offices  will 
effect  by  making  it  a  matter  of  legislative 
command.  But  I  say  to  the  Minister,  in  the 
most  friendly  fashion  possible,  that  I  just  do 
not  see  this  Friday  morning  that  we  ought  to 
be  concerned  in  this  area.  We  should  pause 
greatly  before  we  impose  ourselves  into  some- 
thing that  probably  is  largely  not  a  matter 
of  our  business  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  just  say  this 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  that  I  appreciate 
and  understand  the  presentation  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  with  his  clarity,  in  much 
greater  degree  than  I  did  the  member  for 
Downsview. 

I  think— and  I  would  like  to  say  this— there 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  legal 
profession  and  the  auditing  profession.  I 
think  the  legal  profession  in  its  essence  would 
be  involved  with  the  giving  of  an  opinion 
which  an  individual  solicitor  or  counsel  might 
very  well  prepare  and  study,  and  against  his 
experience  give  to  his  client.  Whereas  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  situation  of  the 
auditor  who  is  involved  with  the  mechanical 
aspect  of  assembling  a  lot  of  information,  and 
not  just  the  assembling  in  that  sense  of  the 
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phrase  but  the  correlation  of  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  he  receives. 

I  think  the  question  has  been  put,  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  firm  can  afford,  as  an 
auditing  firm,  to  even  delegate  a  portion  of 
that  responsibility.  It  is  in  this  area  that  this 
problem  arises. 

Now  the  question  is  put  as  to  why  we 
bring  this  forth.  The  proposition  is  that  the 
government  should  not  concern  itself. 

I  think  that  the  consequences  of  that  pro- 
position are  much  greater  than  are  involved 
in  this  bill,  because  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  the  Opposition  in  this  House  who  say  the 
government  is  responsible  for  what  is  going 
on  in  the  financial  institutions  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  putting  this 
bill  forward  and  asking  the  support  of  the 
House,  on  frankly  no  other  grounds  than  the 
public  interest. 

I  agree  that  there  is  an  argument  available, 
that  has  been  put  forward— on  the  basis  of 
public  interest— that  with  the  technicalities  of 
what  is  involved  in  the  audit  of  companies 
today,  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  the 
disciplinary  side  of  the  accounting  profession 
has  been  able  to  cope.  My  position  is  that  in 
the  circumstances  that  I  see,  this  legislation 
is  desirable. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 


THE  SECURITIES  ACT,  1966 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
Minister,  in  this  bill,  would  like  to  make  a 
preliminary  statement.  We  would  be  de- 
hghted  to  hear  it.  If  not,  I  will  proceed  with 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  he  would  like  his  name  in 
Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  If  the  member  would 
like  to  go  ahead,  I  think  the  bill  itself  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections  and  I  think 
the  principles  here  are  self-explanatory.  I 
would  Hke  to  deal— maybe  I  should  deal  with 
the  question  of  finance  companies  and  say 
this: 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
this  matter  of  finance  companies.  The  word 
"finance"  is  a  very  diflBcult  word  to  define 
and  it  seems  to  be  in  this  area  that  some  of 


our    problems    in    financial    institutions    has 
developed. 

Now  we  run  into  many  situations.  We  run 
into  situations  where  a  company  might  be  in 
the  furniture  or  in  the  mining  business,  and 
the  hon.  member  who  has  just  spoken  and 
others  will  know  that  sometimes  the  opera- 
tion, even  though  the  powers  of  a  company 
under  The  Corporations  Act  are  almost  limit- 
less, because  you  can  change  operations  from 
A  to  B  at  will. 

But  take  the  case  of  a  company  that  has 
exhausted  its  primary  and  original  intent  of 
operation,  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  yet  has  been  a  successful  operation.  It 
finds  itself  with  substantial  funds  at  its  com- 
mand, and  in  the  treasury.  We  assume  that 
the  shareholders,  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, the  directors,  determine  that 
rather  than  wind  the  company  up,  they  will 
go  into  another  venture. 

Now,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  pattern  of 
corporate  conduct  in  recent  years  seems  to 
attract  our  attention,  insofar  as  many  of  these 
changes  of  pattern  have  led  to  trouble.  It 
would  be  perfectly  obvious  that  a  company, 
engaged  in  the  furniture  or  mining  business 
which  has  come  to  the  conclusion  of  that 
aspect  of  its  objectives,  would  say:  "Well  we 
are  not  going  to  wind  the  company  up;  we 
will  transfer  our  attitude,  and  our  intent,  and 
our  course  of  conduct  into  the  field  of  invest- 
ment." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  comment  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  competent  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. That  is  their  decision,  that  is  their  right. 

If  they  get  into  the  finance  business,  which 
has  been  the  subject  and  which  has  attracted 
so  much  criticism  over  the  years,  and  which 
the  Opposition  in  the  House,  and  the  critics, 
have  said  government  must  look  after  more 
closely,  then  I  say,  "How  do  we  define 
finance  companies?" 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  it  is  almost  an 
impossibility  to  define,  in  comprehensive 
terms,  just  what  a  so-called  finance  company 
is. 

But  I  think  that  because  of  the  dangers 
that  arise  from  a  company  dealing  in  finance, 
in  the  sense  that  I  think  is  understood  by  the 
hon.  members  in  the  Opposition,  and  our 
own  members  on  the  government  side,  we 
should  have  the  right— when  I  say  we,  I  do 
not  mean  the  government,  I  am  talking  about 
the  pubhc  interest— I  think  that  the  public 
interest  should  be  protected  against  the  at- 
mosphere which  prevails  today. 
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Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition,  critics  and  our  own 
people  on  this  side  of  the  House,  feel  that 
some  closer  attention  must  be  given  to  this 
very  difficult  area.  This  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  this  area 
where  people  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds 
of  what  many  of  us  regard  as  corporate 
decency. 

So  we  say,  "Let  us  then,  in  the  same  sense 
as  mining  companies  have  certain  privileges 
and  responsibilities,  banks  have  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  and  then,  against  that  back- 
ground of  the  phrase,  near  banks,  let  us  then 
have  categories.  Let  us  recognize  the  fact 
that  categories  of  companies  do  exist."  We 
are  talking  about  finance  companies,  but  then 
recognize  the  fact. 

Now  how  can  we  then  define  them?  The 
method,  the  vehicle  is  that  the  securities 
commission  should  have  the  power  to  define 
categories  of  companies. 

If  they  say  that  a  company  has  changed 
from  being  a  concrete  mixing  company  into 
an  investment  or  finance  company,  then  at 
that  point— that  is  their  right  to  do  that,  no 
question  of  that  under  the  corporate  law- 
having  changed  their  objectives  and  their 
operation,  in  the  sense  tliat  their  dominant 
interest  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  a  finance 
company,  they  should,  having  come  so  close 
to  the  near  bank  situation,  if  I  could  put  it 
that  way,  they  should  be  subject  to  certain 
rules  and  regulations. 

I  would  think  that  out  of  this  matter  and 
this  proposal,  what  I  contemplate  is  this.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  easy  answer.  There 
is  certainly  no  instant  answer.  I  anticipate 
that  this  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  and,  frankly,  I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  they  could  come 
up  with  any  answer  in  a  day  or  so. 

My  own  view  is  that  this  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  study  and  research  by  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulations  that  are  provided  for 
here.  Now  this  was  done  deliberately.  I  did 
it  dehberately.  I  did  not  do  it  without  a  lot 
of  thought,  but  I  think  something  has  to  be 
done. 

I  anticipate  that  the  securities  commission, 
on  reference  to  them  about  the  drafting  of 
these  regulations,  would  hold  hearings  and 
contact  the  various  people  who  are  concerned 
with  such  matters,  not  only  on  the  industry 
side,  but  on  the  consumer  side. 

I  would  doubt  very  much  if  they  could 
accomplish  this  within  even  six  or  eight 
months;  I  tell  you  that  frankly.  I  do  not  want 


anyone  to  think  that  this  legislation  in  tliis 
bill  is  going  to  be  automatic;  it  will  not  be. 
As  you  get  into  this  subject,  the  involve- 
ments are  very  great  as  to  how  far  you  can 
go,  and  what  the  effect  is  of  a  control.  Is 
it  going  to  be  effective?  Is  it  going  to  attain 
the  objectives  that  we  hope  for?  These  are 
the   things. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  will  tell  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not  know,  but  this  is 
the  very  reason  that  I  am  advancing  this 
legislation  and  on  this  particular  Bill  54,  so 
that  we  can  try  and  find  out. 

I  will  go  further  than  that.  I  have  some 
very  firm  views  of  my  own  as  to  the  principles 
that  should  be  stated  in  legislation,  as  against 
the  elasticity  that  is  provided  for,  and  comes 
about,  by  virtue  of  regulations.  I  anticipated 
this— and,  as  long  as  I  am  the  Minister  of 
this  department  concerned  with  this  area  of 
our  economic  society,  there  must  be  an  area 
of  elasticity— so  that  we  can  deal  with  situa- 
tions immediately. 

We  must  have  elasticity  in  certain  areas 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  matters  as  they 
arise,  and  as  the  patterns  and  trends  and 
involvements  develop.  I  also  recognize  that 
in  the  theory  and  in  the  principle  of  law,  and 
of  legislation,  there  are  certain  things  that 
should  be  in  legislation  and  not  in  regulation. 
I  put  this  to  you  very  frankly,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  also  that  I  think  the  things  I  am 
talking  about  here  probably  should  be  in  the 
law,  but  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  work  it 
out.  I  will  go  this  far  about  this  bill  and 
tell  you  that  if  we  can  use  this  vehicle  to 
accomplish  and  research  the  situation,  and 
find  out  some  kind  of  premise,  I  am  pre- 
pared next  year  to  come  back  and  translate 
the  results  of  that  investigation  and  regula- 
tion into  legislation. 

I  put  this  to  you  because  I  feel  this  way 
about  the  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  having  to  do  with  society  and 
I  have  recognized— I  think,  as  I  said— that 
the  member  for  Sudbury  has  raised  some  very, 
not  just  interesting  propositions,  but  prin- 
ciples. 

You  cannot  ignore  the  principles  that  he 
put  forth  so  succinctly.  They  live;  they  are 
real.  I  recognize  the  point  that  the  member 
for  Riverdale  raised.  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
it,  I  am  trying  to  find  the  solution;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  "instant  coffee" 
involved  in  this  deal. 

That  is  my  problem.  I  have  looked  at  it. 
I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  best 
advisers  I  can  get,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  quick  and  easy  solution  now.    It 
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is  a  subject  I  do  not  think  that  we,  as  gov- 
ernment, we  as  legislators— including  all  of 
us  here  in  this  House— can  ignore. 

We  have  to  look  at  it  and  this,  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  way.  This  is  the 
vehicle  that  I  think  would  be  best  available 
for  us  to  get  at  this  subject.  Let  us  put  this 
new  securities  commission  to  work,  give  them 
that  task  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  going  to  come 
up  with  an  answer  a  week  from  next  Tuesday 
or  anything  like  that.  I  would  anticipate  that 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  some  six  or  eight 
months'  study.  If  we  can  find  the  basis  of 
putting  it  into  legislation  and,  bringing  the 
best  brains  we  have  to  bear— including  those 
of  the  Opposition— then  I  go  back  again  to 
my  basic  principle  that  this,  I  think,  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  should  be  in  legislation.  I 
am  prepared  to  give  the  House  that  commit- 
ment, that  if  we  can  come  up  with  a  formula 
and  the  kind  of  approach  to  this  area,  which 
is  undefined,  which  has  been  proven  to  be 
the  area  where  trouble  seems  to  exist,  we  will 
do  so.  When  I  say  "trouble"  I  mean  things 
that  aflFect  the  "little"  man. 

I  do  not  make  a  political  pitch  about  the 
"little"  man,  because  we  are  all  interested  in 
the  "little"  man.  That  is  our  duty,  our  duty 
collectively. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  the  Minister  let  them  get 
fleeced,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  just 
keeps  on  yacking  away  as  he  does  and  ignores 
a  genuine,  sincere  approach  to  a  subject. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  very  much  concerned 
that  the  little  man  got  fleeced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  is  not 
concerned  with  the  little  man.  He  is  just 
concerned  with  a  lot  of  politics.  I  am  talking 
here  this  morning  about  the  little  man  that 
the  Opposition  are  concerned  about;  and  I 
join  with  them  and  they  join  with  me,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  NDP  does  not  join  with 
the  government  in  trying  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Not  in  the  Minister's  in- 
adequate measures— absolutely  not— We  are 
dead  against  him! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  They  sure  are! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  should  be  doing 
something  instead  of  talking  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  So  the  member  does 
not  want  the  government  to  make  a  statement 
in  the  House. 


Mr.  Bryden:  We  want  the  government  out 
of  here;  and  that  is  where  they  will  be! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  ..  ,..., 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  will  tell  the  member 
that  he  is  going  to  be  out  of  there- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  has  failed  in 
its  responsibility  and  they  know  it— a  hopeless 
failure! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
man  who  has  declared  his  intention  not  to 
run  again,  who  is  giving  up  his  dedication 
to  public  life,  that  is  a  terrible  statement 
for  you  to  permit,  to  be  recorded  in  Hansard. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
I   am   going  to   ask   members   to  proceed 
with  the  principles  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  do  not  think  that  in 
any  session  of  this  Legislature  in  the  past 
number  of  years,  a  fairer,  more  sincere  state- 
ment about  what  is  intended  about  a  bill  has 
been  made  than  that  which  I  made  this  morn- 
ing about  Bill  54. 

The  best  brains  have  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  subject.  The  answer  is  not  avail- 
able. There  is  no  instant  answer.  In  fact  I 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  invite  the 
assistance  of  any  member  of  this  Legislature 
to  this  department  and  to  the  securities 
commission  to  find  the  way  of  dealing  with 
this  matter,  which  must  be  apparent  as  a 
problem  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  dedication  as  a  Minister  to  try 
and  find  that  answer;  I  am  trying  this  morn- 
ing to  provide  the  leadership,  and  I  invite 
all  members  to  join  with  me  in  achieving 
that  objective. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Minister  for  giving  us  this  brief 
introductory  remark  about  the  bill  on  which 
he  was  not  going  to  make  any  statement  at 
all  until  I  suggested  that  perhaps  it  deserved 
a  statement. 

Then  we  had  from  the  Minister  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  diatribes  on  a  second  reading 
that  I  have  ever  heard  in  the  short  time  that 
I  have  been  in  the  House. 

If  the  Minister  thinks  for  one  moment  that 
he  can  come  into  this  Legislature  and  produce 
a  bill  such  as  this  and  stand  up  and  make 
a  statement  which  contributed  nothing  to  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  that  he  placed  before 
us,  then  I  think  the  Minister  should  get  out 
of  that  portfolio  and  let  somebody  else  at- 
tempt to  run  the  new  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  asked  us,  on  his  say-so,  to  accept 
an  entire  reversal  of  the  procedure  by  which 
legislation  is  passed  in  this  assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  has  just 
lost  the  right  to  criticize— 

Mr.  Bryden:  By  the  Minister's  decree?  Is 
this  his  new  approach? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  recall 
Avhat  has  taken  place  as  embodied  in  this  bill, 
in  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  the  commission  elaborated  certain 
rules  or  directional  guides  for  finance  com- 
panies so  far  as  complying  with  The  Securities 
Act  is  concerned.  That  is,  it  elaborated  them 
not  as  a  matter  of  law  but  as  a  matter  of 
direction  to  the  industr>'  as  to  how  finance 
companies'  statements  would  be  dealt  with 
Avhen  they  were  received  in  prospectuses 
Avhich  were  to  be  reviewed  by  the  securities 
commission.  Now  we  find— and  this  is  the  first 
time,  I  do  not  believe  it  exists  in  any  other 
statute  of  this  Legislature— we  suddenly  find 
that  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  brand  new 
statute  which  was  the  subject  of  long  study, 
long  review  by  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, by  other  committees,  and  regulations 
which  were  again  subject  to  long  and  lengthy 
review;  we  find  suddenly  stuck  in  the  middle 
of  a  statute  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  make  such  regulations 
as  he  considers  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest.  Well  the  very  fact  that 
the  Minister  feels  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  must  be 
limited  in  his  authority  to  make  only  regula- 
tions in  the  public  interest,  shows  the 
ridiculous  Way  in  which  the  Minister  has 
approached  this  bill. 

You  do  not  stick  in  the  middle  of  a  major 
statute  of  this  province— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Could  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

May  I  cx)nclude— and  it  is  reasonable  for  me 
to  conclude  from  the  member's  remarks  just 
now— that  the  present  Securities  Act  and  the 
regulations  that  stem  from  it  are  the  be  all 
and  end  all  to  everything  and  that  we  as  the 
government  may  rest  content  that  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  economic  conditions  today? 


Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Minister  certainly  may  not  conclude  that. 
That  is  not  the  proposition  he  is  putting  for- 
ward, Mr.  Speaker.  What  the  Minister  is 
attempting  to  do  is  to  appear  to  satisfy  the 
problem  which  exists  in  the  financial  com- 
munity without,  in  fact,  doing  anything 
about  it. 

This  is  what  he  is  doing,  this  is  what  he 
did  in  the  preceding  bill.  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  this  Minister  wants  to  deal 
with  the  problem  that  relates  to  a  finance 
company,  he  amends  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  finance  companies. 

He  immediately  suggests,  and  he  suggests 
to  every  member  of  the  public  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  amendment  which  he  made 
to  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act, 
because  of  the  failure  of  certain  finance  com- 
panies, he  immediately  suggests  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  all  the  auditing  firms  of  all  the 
loan  and  trust  corporations  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  are  subject  to,  or  under  the  veil  of 
not  being  competent  to  look  after  the  affairs 
of  those  companies  and  to  audit  their  financial 
statements. 

The  Minister  himself  has  said  that  the 
reason  for  that  legislation  is  because  of  the 
difficulty,  in  what  he  referred  to,  as,  "another 
area  of  the  financial  community."  What  he  is 
talking  about  is  the  financial  community,  the 
finance  and  acceptance  companies.  Nowhere 
has  he  brought  in  any  legislation  to  suggest 
that  some  member  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Minister's  department  is  going  to  decide  on 
the  competency  of  the  auditors  of  finance  and 
acceptance  companies. 

He  is  not  prepared,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  to  take  it  upon  himself  to 
introduce  any  kind  of  legislation  which  would 
even  indicate  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  provide  the  kind  of  supervision 
—the  kind  of  regulation  and  the  kind  of 
inspection  which,  inexorably,  this  government 
is  going  to  be  forced  to  introduce,  to  deal 
with  matters  related  to  finance  and  acceptance 
companies. 

The  government  seems  to  be  quite  in- 
capable of  realizing  that  just  the  use  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  of  the  words  "finance" 
or  "acceptance"  in  the  name  of  a  company,  is 
no  longer  to  be  tolerated,  sir,  unless  the  pub- 
lic is  aware  that,  if  those  words  are  used, 
there  is  an  overall  government  supervision, 
inspection  and  regulation  of  such  company. 

We  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  whatever  area  of  fraud 
or    misrepresentation    that    may    have    been 
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involved  in  the  collapse  of  the  Atlantic  Ac- 
ceptance Corporation,  or  may  have  been 
involved  in  the  collapse  of  Prudential  Finance. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  marginal 
wrongdoing  which  takes  place.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  that  the  companies  which 
use  the  words  "finance"  and  "acceptance"  in 
their  corporate  names,  are  companies  which 
are  engaged  in  the  money  market;  they  are 
not  engaged  in  the  capital  market. 

They  should  not  be  engaged  in  the  capital 
market  and  they  should,  as  separate  com- 
panies, be  subject  to  independent  regulation 
and  supervision  and  inspection. 

This  is  the  kernel  and  the  key  to  the 
problem  which  is  faced  in  the  financial  com- 
munity, Mr.  Speaker— the  people  who  operate 
in  the  money  market,  that  is,  where  you 
borrow  money  on  short-term,  relatively  short- 
term  money,  and  you  use  it  for  relatively 
short-term  purposes. 

We  know,  and  everyone  now  knows,  that 
the  banks  operate  in  the  money  market;  that 
they  are  precluded  from  operating  except  by 
special  authority  in  any  other  market;  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  make  capital  loans 
or  investments  of  a  capital  or  equity  nature; 
they  are  just  not  allowed  to  do  that.  They 
require  special  authority  even  to  enter  into 
the  real  estate  mortgage  field. 

On  the  other  side  of  it,  this  government 
has  always  assumed  that  the  loan  and  trust 
corporations  operated  in  the  money  market. 
In  other  words,  they  borrowed  money  on 
relatively  short-term,  either  on  deposits  or 
by  way  of  guaranteed  investment  certificates 
repayable  over  relatively  short  periods  of 
time. 

That  money  was,  in  turn,  used  by  loan  and 
trust  corporations  for  relatively  short-term 
purposes;  it  was  not  to  be  used  as  a  mechan- 
ism for  building  up  a  financial  empire;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  an  hierarchy  of  companies. 

The  reason  is  that  those  companies  are  not 
supposed  to  do  that  with  the  funds  which 
they  have  available  to  them.  This  Legislature 
has  told  the  loan  and  trust  corporations  in 
the  statute,  for  many  years,  what  they  can  do 
with  the  funds  which  are  available  to  them 
and  the  kind  of  investments  which  they  can 
make. 

We  supervise  and  we  regulate  and  we  in- 
spect the  loan  and  trust  corporations.  And 
the  federal  government  supervises,  regulates 
and  inspects  the  chartered  banks. 

We  have,  in  the  middle,  the  finance  and 
acceptance  companies  which  operate  in  that 
money  market  and  we  do  not  do  anything 


about  their  supervision,  regulation  and 
inspection. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  this  bill,  which  is 
part  and  parcel  of  The  Securities  Act  which 
had  a  clear  and  concise  principle  behind  it, 
the  principle  of  full  disclosure. 

Now,  we  accept  right  across  the  board, 
for  every  type  of  company,  the  principle  of 
full  disclosure.  We  accept  it  whether  or 
not  they  are  issuing  securities  to  the  public 
or  not  issuing  securities  to  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard 
this  as  a  very  important  debate  and  might  I 
just  say  this  briefly,  and  probably  in  one 
sentence,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  principle 
of  disclosure  provides  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  financial  community. 

I  say  that  to  the  House,  I  am  not  sure 
about  it.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
disclosure,  that,  on  this  continent,  has  been 
adopted. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that  I  as 
the  Minister,  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
looked  at,  that  in  the  days  ahead  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  is  the  correct  approach  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is  but  I 
just  thought  I  would  indicate  my  view  that, 
in  the  long  run,  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
principle  of  disclosure  is  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  everything. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  have  diflBculty  communicating  this 
morning.  I  am  not  leaving  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  be-all  or  end-all  of  the  problem 
of  the  financial  world;  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  at  all. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  arc  two 
basic  views,  one  is  the  principle  of  dis- 
closure, the  other  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment supervision,   regulation   and   inspection. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  they  are  not 
separate  categories;  the  principle  of  dis- 
closure applies  across  the  board.  We  think, 
for  example,  that  it  is  quite  ridiculous  that 
the  financial  statements  of  a  loan  and  trust 
corporation,  which  are  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  registrar  of  loan  and  trust  corpor- 
ations,  are  not  available,  publicly. 

They  are  public  institutions,  that  is  why 
they  are  regulated  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are,  yet  the  statements  are  not  available. 

The  same  thing  apphes— and  I  just  mention 
this  particular  side  issue  before  I  come  back 
again  to  it— the  same  thing  applies  with  the 
chartered  banks'  statements.  Everyone  knows 
that    the    chartered    banks'    statement    is    an 
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incomprehensible  document,  you  cannot 
understand  it. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  if  there  is  gov- 
ernment supervision,  regulation  and  inspec- 
tion, it  then  means  that  the  information  which 
goes  out  to  the  public,  by  way  of  financial 
statements  of  banks  and  of  loan  and  trust 
corporations,  can  be  in  either  a  garbled  form, 
or  a  form  which  cannot  be  understood. 

Now  we  are  simply  making  the  proposi- 
tion that,  regardless  of  the  category  of  com- 
pany that  we  are  talking  about,  the  prin- 
ciple of  disclosure  applies  across  the  board. 
In  many  areas,  we  think  that  it  is  the 
answer  for  the  time  being,  to  large  areas  of 
our  economy.  We  think  it  is  the  answer  for 
example,  to  the  regular  manufacturing  com- 
pany. 

We  think  the  techniques  of  accounting 
procedures  and  reporting  are  developing  to 
the  point  where  disclosure,  by  and  large,  will 
allow  most  informed  people,  or  most  intel- 
ligent lay  people,  to  understand  the  state 
of  the  business  of  that  company. 

We  also  know  that  because  they  are  in  a 
manufacturing  operation,  or  an  industrial 
operation,  there  is  tangible  evidence  avail- 
able as  to  the  use  of  the  funds,  the  operation 
in  which  it  is  engaged,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the  goods,  the  receipt  of  the  income 
and  the  accounting  for   the   money. 

Most  people  can  understand  that,  but  as 
soon  as  you  move  into  this  field  of  the 
money  market,  you  get  into  an  area  which 
very  few  people  can  understand. 

I  think  it  is  a  most  difficult  field.  It 
requires  very  highly-skilled  people  who  oper- 
ate in  that  money  market.  We  have  learned 
this  in  the  chartered  banks,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  a  very  real  responsibility  for  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  country,  to  deal 
with  that  particular  segment  of  the  com- 
munity in  a  different  way. 

We  think  it  should  be  the  principle  of  total 
disclosure,  plus  the  inspection,  supervision 
and  regulatory  powers  which  The  Bank  Act 
provides  for  and  which  has  ensured,  and 
we  all  pride  ourselves  in  saying  that  our 
banking  institutions  are  second  to  none  in  the 
world  because  of  this  combination  of  the 
way  in  which  they  are  dealt  with. 

The  loan  and  trust  corporations  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  stood  in  the  same  cate- 
gory until  the  difficulties  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  little  while.  And  the 
difficulty  was  quite  clear.  It  was  not  in  any 
vacuum  in  the  legislation.  What  it  was  was 
that  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  or  ten 
years  in  this  province,  there  has  been  a  pro- 


liferation of  companies  which  were  going  into 
the  loan  and  trust  field,  particularly  in  the 
trust  company  field,  and  the  administration 
of  the  government  department  charged  with 
it  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  supervision,  regulation  and  inspection  of 
the  accounts  of  those  companies.  We  paid  the 
price  for  it  in  British  Mortgage  and  Trust, 
and  we  paid  the  price  for  it  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  had  to  be  put  through  here  deal- 
ing specifically,  for  practical  purposes,  with 
York  Trust.  It  had  to  be  passed.  We  ac- 
cepted it  that  day.  We  do  not  think  that  in 
the  long  run  it  should  have  been  necessary. 
I  would  hope  the  day  will  come  when  that 
kind  of  government  guarantee  would  be 
removed  because  the  inspection  services  of 
the  government  would  be  adequate  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Now  where  is  the  big  gap  in  the  middle? 
The  big  gap  in  the  money  market,  of  unregu- 
lated, unsupervised  operations,  is  in  the  fin- 
ance and  acceptance  companies.  Now  it  may 
well  be  that  in  a  better  way,  in  the  case  of 
Prudential  Finance,  the  people  who  were 
going  to  invest  their  money  in  Prudential 
Finance  could  have  been  warned  somewhat 
more  adequately  of  the  hazard  of  the  invest- 
ment in  those  companies.  But  that  is  not  the 
significant  point,  and  that  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  I  do  not  like  to  see  this 
kind  of  legislation  come  in  as  an  amend- 
ment to  The  Securities  Act. 

I  think  that  for  practical  purposes  The 
Securities  Act,  without  these  words  in  it  at 
all,  just  The  Securities  Act  as  it  stands  today 
including  the  existing  power  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council  to  pass  regula- 
tions, was  quite  adequate  to  do  what  this  bill 
purports  to  do  on  the  principle  of  full  dis- 
closure. There  is  certainly  ample  authority  in 
the  securities  commission  itself  and  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  pass  regulations, 
for  practical  purposes  to  have  launched  the 
necessary  revolution,  if  that  is  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  prospectuses  of  finance  com- 
panies as  they  are  filed  under  the  new  Securi- 
ties Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  not  in  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  principle  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  We  are  only  in  disagreement 
as  to  how. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
disagreement  on  principle  and  the  principle 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  the  member  said 
he  agreed  with  the  principle. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
quite  obviously  does  not  wish  to  understand 
this  morning.  He  is  not  really  interested  in 
understanding;  in  fact  I  beheve  he  does 
understand. 

What  went  wrong  in  Atlantic  Acceptance, 
what  went  wrong  in  Prudential  Finance,  what 
appeared  to  be  difiBcult— to  cause  the  diffi- 
culty—in British  International  Finance  Can- 
ada Limited,  and  what  may  well  turn  out  to 
have  caused  the  trouble  in  Oshawa  Accep- 
ance  Corporation?  Again  I  rule  out,  I  am 
not  talking  about,  fraud  or  any  of  that  area 
which  may  be  involved  in  some  one  or  more 
of  those,  such  as  Atlantic  or  Prudential  or 
Oshawa.  I  specifically  exclude  British  Inter- 
national Finance  from  any  such  suggestion  of 
that  kind  of  wrongdoing  in  it.  But  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  in  those  four  companies,  the 
common  denominator  of  the  difficulties  which 
they  got  into  was  the  use  of  the  moneys 
which  they  had  available  to  them  from  the 
public.  Whether  it  happened  to  be  the  pub- 
lic that  had  the  benefit  of  The  Securities 
Act  is  relatively  immaterial;  they  used 
that  money  for  other  purposes  and  they  all 
got  into  trouble. 

The  statement  last  Saturday  of  the  losses 
of  British  International  Finance  were  related 
to  write-offs  in  connection  with  their  invest- 
ments in  their  subsidiary  companies,  in  their 
subsidiary  operations.  Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  precise  reason  why  The  Bank  Act  pro- 
hibits banks  from  going  into  that  kind  of 
operation,  because  they  are  matching  rela- 
tively short  term  money  against  relatively 
long  term  investment;  or  indeed  in  the  case 
of  equity  investments  a  potentially  indefinite 
investment  in  those  companies,  depending  on 
the  hazards  of  the  commercial  world  or  the 
venture  in  which  they  are  interested. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  do  not  want  the 
Minister  to  bring  in,  under  the  guise  of 
amendments  to  The  Securities  Act,  under  the 
guise  of  that,  the  kind  of  legislation  or  the 
kind  of  examination  which  is  required  to  seg- 
regate finance  and  acceptance  companies 
clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  public  as  a  sep- 
arate category  of  company  which  requires  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  and  distinct  way, 
which  requires  some  form  of  government 
supervision,  regulation  and  inspection. 

I  agree  with  the  Minister  on  the  question 
of  the  difficulty  of  definition,  but  at  some 
point  you  do  define  what  a  finance  and  ac- 
ceptance company  is,  and  if  it  comes  within 
the  pale  of  that  definition  it  is  subjected  to 
certain  inspection  operations,  .pf  ijtfjs  govern- 
ment, because  Mr.  Speaker-TTj,  j^^^^,,  i^;  j  .;.  ,, 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  I  not  define  that 
problem  and  tell  the  member  what  my  intent 
was? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  Minister  is  that  under  the  guise  of 
The  Securities  Act  and  on  the  assumption  that 
in  some  way  or  other  your  disclosinre  prin- 
ciple applies,  he  is  going  to  attempt  through 
various  regulations  developed  over  a  long 
period  of  time  to  deal  with  a  problem  which 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
problem.  Now  the  way  to  get  an  adequate 
recognition  of  the  separate  and  distinct  part 
played  by  finance  and  acceptance  companies 
in  the  financial  market,  is  to  face  directly  up 
to  the  problem.  I  think  that  it  only  confuses 
the  problem  to  talk  about  near-banks.  I 
think  it  is  a  most  confusing  way  of  express- 
ing anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Minister  is  talking  about 
loan  and  trust  corporations,  he  talks  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  was  talking  about 
finance  companies. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes,  and  he  talks  about  the 
banks  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  made  reference  to 
the  banks. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  what  I  am  simply  say- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  talked 
about  the  banks  all  through  his  debate.  He 
gave  us  the  whole  history  of  The  Bank  Act. 
Does  he  mean  I  cannot  do  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  if  the  Minister  wants 
to  make  a  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  him  get 
up! 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  already  made  his 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  No,  go  ahead! 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister 
does  not  want  to  listen,  because  if  he  had 
listened  he  would  have  reahzed  that  what  I 
was  saying  was  in  agreement  with  what  he 
had  just  said;  but  he  nodded  his  head  to  say 
he  did  not  like  the  term  near  banks,  and  yet 
he  is  the  one  that  throws  it  into  the  debate 
this  morning  in  an  effort  to  confuse  the 
people  in  this  Legislature  that  in  some  way  it 
is  difficult  tp  defae  .finappe,  and  4cpeptai5M» 
companies^.j  ,5^?  ^3,j«   .->  .fi/a;.;!  rdi  .>:  ^"^m. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  is  pretty  specious, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  really  in  agreement  on 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and  we  are 
trying  to  solve  them— with  the  Opposition's 
help. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  But  the  member  just 
does  not  want  to  agree  with  us  on  anything. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are 
asking  this  government  to  do  is  to  introduce 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  will  permit 
finance  and  acceptance  companies  to  be  regu- 
lated and  supervised  and  inspected.  We  do 
not  expect,  and  we  are  not  happy  with,  the 
attempt  to  muddy  up  a  securities  bill,  which 
was  passed  after  much  thought  and  study 
and  when  the  regulations  were  open  to  public 
discussion,  to  suddenly  introduce  a  bill  and 
insert  in  the  middle  of  the  statute  the  power 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  deal  with  sub- 
stantive matters. 

The  Minister  is  being  too  devious  about  the 
problem;  the  Minister  should  face  up  to  the 
problem  that  this  is  a  separate  category  of 
companies.    He  has  already  told  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is  right  down  in  the 
bill;  I  have  admitted- 
Mr.  Renwick:  But  the  Minister  does  not 
do  it  in  this  bill,  because  the  principle  of 
the  securities  bill  is  one  of  disclosure.  We 
are  saying  that  the  principle  that  must  apply 
to  finance  and  acceptance  companies  is  the 
principle  of  supervision  and  inspection  and 
regulation,  as  well  as  disclosure.  We  are 
saying  that  The  Securities  Act,  as  presently 
drafted,  can  do  everything  which  is  required 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  disclosure  for 
finance  and  acceptance  companies,  but  it 
cannot  do  the  other  things. 

Now  that  kind  of  a  bill  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  deal  with  the  financial  markets  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  The  government  cannot 
bring  it  in  the  back  door;  they  have  to  face 
up  to  the  problem  because,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
he  is  knowledgeable  as  to  what  is  happening 
in  the  money  markets  of  the  province  of 
Ontario— people  are  not  investing  their  money 
through  the  financial  markets  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  There  is  a  shrinkage  of  money 
being  invested  on  short  term  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  it  is  being  compounded  by 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  intervene 
in  this  field  and  to  say  that  this  will  not 
happen  again. 

We  are  paying  the  price  now,  in  the  finan- 
cial market  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  for  the 
failures  of  those  companies.  People  with  Sub- 


stantial amounts  of  short-term  capital  to 
invest,  which  is  what  makes  the  financial 
community  operate,  and  which  provides  the 
grease  that  makes  the  whole  machinery  oper- 
ate, are  reluctant— to  say  the  least-to  invest 
their  money  in  that  kind  of  a  market  in  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

They  have  no  assurance  any  longer,  and 
the  only  way  is  for  this  government  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  to  step  right  in  and 
simply  say,  "Certainly,  in  consultation  vdth 
the  industry  — of  course,  in  consultation 
with  the  industry— but  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  that  problem.  The  problem  is  finance  and 
acceptance  companies." 

From  now  on,  the  people  of  the  province 
should  be  able  to  say:  "If  we  see  the  names, 
'finance'  or  'acceptance*,  we  will  know  that 
they  fall  into  a  category  where  government 
supervision,  regulation  and  inspection,  in  the 
sense  that  we  do  it  with  banks,  and  in  the 
sense  that  we  do  it  with  loan  and  trust 
corporations,  is  part  and  parcel  of  what  is 
taking  place." 

I,  for  one,  dislike  the  proposition  by  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  we  are  going  to  get 
the  government  involved  in  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibilitv,  in  the  way  in  which  the  pre- 
ceding bill  was  one  part  of  that  involvement, 
and  in  the  way  in  which  the  deposit  insur- 
ance bill  was  part  and  parcel  of  that  involve- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  unwise— I  think  it  is  really  a 
straitjacket  for  what  we  really  want  in  this 
society— to  have  that  kind  of  deposit  insur- 
ance as  a  requirement  when  we  did  not  need 
it— except,  because  of  the  convergence  of 
events  which  led  up  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Have  you  seen  the 
Quebec  legislation? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Have  you  seen  the 
proposals  from  Quebec? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  I  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
posals from  Quebec. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Have  you  read  the 
papers? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  I  have  not  read  the 
papers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Well,  look  at  this 
morning's— 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will,  at  some  point.  But 
we  are  not  in  Quebec,  we  are  iri  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 
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What  I  would  say  is  that  I  would  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  administration 
of  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act, 
the  administration  of  something  to  be  called 
"the  finance  and  acceptance  companies  Act" 
and  the  administration  of  The  Bank  Act,  will 
give  everyone  who  deals  with  a  bank,  a 
finance  or  acceptance  company,  or  a  loan 
and  trust  corporation,  a  sensation  of  con- 
fidence in  the  financial  operations  of  those 
companies,  not  because  the  government  is 
guarantor  of  them,  but-  because  the  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  public  interest  involved, 
and  provides  the  inspecting  services,  and  the 
routines  of  government,  to  make  certain  that 
those  companies  operate  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  me,  this  is  a  very 
important  debate— as  I  have  indicated  before 
—and  I  do  not  want  to  pick  on  any  minute 
item  by  way  of  trying  to  trip  you  up. 

That  is  not  the  spirit  of  this  question,  but 
you  did  make  reference  to  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  various  categories  of  what  I 
will  call  the  "financial  community".  Were 
you  serious  when  you  suggested  an  Ontario 
provincial  supervision,  or  inspection,  of 
banks? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not. 
I  was  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  constitutionally  impossible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  know;  it  has  been 
tried  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  realize  and  appreciate  the 
constitutional  problem.  What  I  am  saying— 
and  this  in  no  way  takes  away  from,  or  is 
derogatory  of  the  federal  government  at  all 
in  what  I  have  to  say  about  finance  and 
acceptance  companies— it  is  the  profound  obli- 
gation of  this  province,  which  is  one  of  the 
key  financial  markets  in  Canada,  to  provide 
the  lead  for  this  kind  of  legislation  in  the 
field  of  finance  and  acceptance. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  federal  government 
to  get  all  of  the  other  governments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  my  point;  that 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —to  get  all  of  the  other 
governments  together  in  order  to  work  out 
a  country-wide  system.  We  can,  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  this  province  on  the  kind  of 
up-to-date,  sophisticated,  inteUigent  legis- 
lation in  the  finance  and  acceptance  field,  give 
a  very  real  impetus  to  other  provinces  accept- 
ing that  kind  of  legislation— leading  eventu- 
ally to  a  federal  system  across  the  country. 
I    think    that   it   is    almost   impossible— 


Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Are  we  not  doing  that 

now? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  The  Securities  Act,  1966,  this  in  fact 
is  happening  across  the  country  but  I  want 
the  Minister  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  have  a  separate  bill  for  finance  and 
acceptance    companies,   not   this   bill. 

The  one  provision  that  allows  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to  make  all  these  various  regu- 
lations of  one  kind  or  another  is  simply  a  back 
door  method  of  getting  at  the  problem.  I 
would  have  much  preferred,  since  the  Minis- 
ter said  it  would  be  seven,  eight,  nine  or  ten 
months  or  longer  before  even  the  regulations 
are  promulgated,  I  would  like  to  say,  because 
I  think  it  needs  to  be  said  in  the  public 
interest,  that  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  is  going  to  have  in  the  next 
six  months  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
field  of  finance  and  acceptance  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  statute  in  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with  them  as  a  segre- 
gated group  of  companies  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  which  they  play. 

I  am  very  concerned  to  see  us  use  The 
Securities  Act  for  that  purpose— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  the  member  not 
really  arguing  then  on  the  vehicle?  I  thought 
I  had  made  myself  quite  clear  earlier. 

First,  by  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  The 
member  may  not  have  liked  it  under  this 
Act,  but  that  is  another  matter.  At  least  I 
tried  to  indicate  my  interest  and  my  dedi- 
cation and  to  lead  to  my  commitment  to  that 
investigation  of  this  area  to  which  the  mem- 
ber refers.  I  think  we  are  really  differing 
only  on  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  depending  on  what  vehicle  you 
choose,  the  result  is  going  to  be  dictated  by 
the  goal  which  you  reach  and  the  speed  with 
which  you  reach  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  results  will  tell 
the  tale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  significance  to  the 
community  of  what  the  government  is  doing 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  simply  saying  that— 
if  I  can  put  it  this  concisely— The  Securities 
Act  is  based  on  the  proposition  of  disclosure 
and  nothing  else.  The  government,  in  the 
case  of  Prudential  Finance,  when  it  was 
explaining  to  the  House,  said  that  The  Secur- 
ities Act  is  disclosure.  It  could  not  do  any- 
thing   about    Prudential    Finance    until    the 
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whole  thing  blew  up,  that  we  in  the  govern- 
ment could  not  do  a  single  soHtary  thing 
about  it  because  The  Securities  Act  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  disclosure. 

Now  having  a  brand  new  Securities  Act 
dedicated  to  that  principle,  which  we  accept 
as  an  important  principle  across  the  board  for 
tlie  financial  and  industrial  and  commercial 
community  and  the  mining  community,  we 
accept  that.  But  the  special  segregated 
groups  of  companies  require  the  special 
legislation;  and  the  finance  and  acceptance 
companies  require  it  now.  We  require  the 
kind  of  study  which  does  not  kid  anybody  as 
to  what  you  are  going  to  do,  the  determina- 
tion of  this  government  that  it  will  provide 
a  satisfactory  supervisory,  regulatory,  inspect- 
ing umbrella  for  this  group  of  companies. 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing  their 
legitimate  operations,  but  providing  for  the 
sense  of  assurance  which  the  public  in  On- 
tario badly  need  in  this  area.  This  is  what  we 
want.  This  is  why  we  would  think  that  the 
government  would  be— would  welcome— the 
announcement  by  the  Minister  of  a  clear 
statement  that  this  was  the  end  that  they 
wanted  to  achieve,  that  the  government 
wishes  to  achieve,  that  a  study  will  take  place. 

I  can  assure  the  Minister,  with  the  re- 
sources at  his  disposal  in  the  financial  com- 
munity of  the  city  of  Toronto,  his  study  could 
be  completed  and  a  bill  could  be  drafted  and 
the  regulations  could  be  available  within  six 
months.  I  am  not  one  that  is  going  to  say  we 
should  have  had  them  years  ago.  I  personally 
think  we  should  have,  but  that  is  immaterial 
to  this  particular  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  six  to  eight  months. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  let  us  face  up  im- 
mediately to  what  this  government  is  going 
to  do,  and  that  is  that  it  is  going  to  super- 
vise, regulate  and  inspect  finance  and  accep- 
tance companies.  Then  you  will  have  done 
more  than  any  single  thing  to  have  restored 
the  financial  confidence  of  people  and  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  Ontario  money 
market,  and  that  is  what  the  object  of  the 
exercise  must  be.  I  am  concerned  that  by 
using  this,  if  I  may  say  so,  sir,  surreptitious 
way  of  getting  at  that  problem,  the  Minister 
is  going  to  confuse  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  have  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  or  have  not  con- 
fidence in  the  money  market  in  Ontario.  I 
dislike  the  principle  of  the  bill  because  the 
government  has  confused  it,  they  have  con- 
fused the  two  principles. 


The  two  principles  should  not  be  confused, 
particularly  when  so  much  time,  ejffort,  study 
and  attention  went  into  getting  a  Securities 
Act  which  was  based  solely  and  entirely  on 
that  principle  of  public  disclosure.  And  now 
to  muddy  it  up  with  a  special  type  of  com- 
pany, which  conclusively  and  obviously  re- 
quires specific  regulation,  supervision  and 
inspection,  is  to  my  mind  a  wrong  way  to 
present  this  matter  to  this  Legislature  and  to 
the  public  in  Ontario. 

Now  I  ask  the  Minister.  Nobody  is  going 
to  think  that  the  world  is  going  to  fall  down 
if  the  Minister  withdraws  a  bill  and  comes 
out  with  a  different  approach  to  this  question; 
but  I  cannot  urge  it  too  strongly  on  him  that 
the  figures  will  in  fact  show  that  the  financial 
community  in  Toronto,  the  money  market  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  is  now  bearing  the  cumu- 
lative burden  of  the  collapse  of  those  com- 
panies which  have  collapsed,  and  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  which  British  International 
Finance  apparently  so  nearly  averted  in  the 
course  of  its  affairs. 

I  ask  the  Minister  to  accept  for  once  that 
there  is  a  different  principle  which  is  not  to 
be  confused  by  introducing  such  amendments 
as  this  to  The  Securities  Act. 

Now  there  are  other  matters,  the  role  of 
the  trustee  and  the  trust  indenture  and  what 
the  trustee  should  do  and  so  on,  which  again 
are  separate  matters.  They  should  be  reviewed. 
They  are  stuck  in  here.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  have  any  serious  objection  to  that 
particular  part  of  the  study  going  forward  in 
the  way  in  which  the  Minister  has  suggested. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  have  any  serious  ob- 
jection to  that.  I  myself  would  do  it  another 
way,  but  that  is  immaterial.  I  think  it  can 
be  dealt  with  in  the  way  in  which  the  Minis- 
ter intends. 

That  part  of  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way.  But  not  this  other  matter  which  requires 
a  separate,  distinct  statute  which  can  only 
be  accompHshed  by  an  open  study  indicating 
the  dedication  of  this  government  to  provide 
the  leadership  in  the  supervision,  regulation 
and  inspection  of  finance  and  acceptance 
companies  which  will  remove  this  continuing 
cloud  from  the  financial  community  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  two  minutes 
before  one.  I  want  to  make  some  remarks  on 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  Singer:  At  this  moment  I  will  move  the 
adjournment  of  this  debate. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Let  us  hear  the  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  two  minutes  to  one,  the 
House  adjourns  at  one  o'clock  and  I  want  a 
reasonable  time  to  present  my  remarks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Five  minutes! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  move  the  adjournment,  if  the 

House  does  not  carry  it- 
Mr.  Sopha:  While  the  Cabinet  is  not  here, 

we  might  outnumber  them. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker  we  will  rise  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  six  until  a  week  the  following  Tues- 
day at  2.30,  and  I  would  like  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  to  eliminate  the  private  members* 
hour  because  there  is  certain  government 
business  we  would  like  to  complete  before 
the  Easter  recess.  We  can  pick  up  those 
hours  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

On  Monday  we  will  continue  with  this 
debate  and  second  readings,  and  the  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  and  we  will  not 
have  the  private  members'  hour  on  Monday 
and  Wednesday.  I  want  to  complete  the 
estimates  of  the  Attorney  General  and  then, 
of  course,  we  have  the  motion  by  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  which  will  be 
dealt  with  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  this  motion  is 
put,  I  was  very  interested  in  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  comments  on  this  matter.  We  on 
this  side  hold  the  private  members*  hour  as 
something  rather  sacred  and  while  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  go  along  with  the  require- 
ments to  carry  on  with  the  government  busi- 
ness a  bit  faster  in  the  few  days  before  the 
adjournment  for  the  Easter  recess,  I  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  this  is  something  that  I  would  really 
Hked  to  have  heard  of  before  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  House.  It  seems  to  me,  that 
doing  away  with  the  private  members'  hour, 
even  for  a  day  or  two,  is  something  that  we 
really  are  not  keen  to  do.  I  would  ask  the 
House  leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  surely  this 
would  be  a  useful  exercise  in  public  relations 
if  this  were  agreed  upon  before  it  was  simply 
just  stated,  unilaterally,  by  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  wish  to  state 
anything  unilaterally,  but  the  whole  question 


of  the  provision  of  fixed  hours  for  private 
members'  business  was  adopted  last  year  on 
the  basis  of  an  experiment.  It  has  not  been 
done  for  many,  many  years  in  this  House. 

We  agreed  among  ourselves  that  we  would 
approach  it  in  this  way  to  see  how  it  worked 
out.  I  think  we  must  accept  the  fact  that 
government  business  must  come  first.  This  is 
accepted  in  every  other  jurisdiction. 

When  we  discussed  the  procedures  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  I  do  not  recall 
whether  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  at 
this  discussion  or  not,  but  I  said  then,  when 
the  three  parties  met  together  to  discuss  the 
future  arrangements  of  the  House,  that  I 
would  want  to  examine  the  proposition  of 
some  limitations  on  the  number  of  hours  that 
would  be  devoted  to  private  members'  bills. 

There  is  nothing  imusual  about  this— there 
is  a  limitation— and  I  suggested,  at  that  time, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  perhaps  ten  weeks,  of 
two  hours  each,  would  be  sufficient  in  the 
session. 

There  comes  a  time  when  we  simply  must 
get  on  with  the  government  business,  if  we 
are  to  complete  the  business  that  must  be 
completed,  the  government  business  that  is 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  Prime  Minister  really 
saying  now  that  we  are  through  with  th© 
private  members'  hour? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  No,  not  at  all,  because 
we  have,  to  date,  had  ten— there  have  been 
five  weeks  of  two  hours  apiece.  I  propose 
to  discuss  this  with  the  two  Opposition  par- 
ties before  any  decision  is  made  and  I  am 
in  the  process  of  bringing  together  some 
material  which  would  provide  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Perhaps  the  reason  I  did  not  consult  the 
leaders  about  this  earlier  is  that  when  I  was 
sitting  here  this  morning  looking  at  the  order 
paper,  and  in  view  of  what  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  this  morning,  and  at  the 
same  time  thinking  of  certain  bills  to  which 
we  want  to  have  Royal  assent  before  the 
House  rises  for  Easter,  that  other  steps  may 
be  taken  while  the  House  is  enjoying  the 
Easter  recess,  I  thought  it  might  be  in  the 
interests  of  all  concerned  if  we  just  did  not 
have    the    private    members'    hour. 

This  does  not  mean  that  those  hours  will 
be  lost  to  the  private  members.  They  will 
come  back  later  on  in  the  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  the  adjourhmeril: 
of  the  House. 
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Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I,  just  before  the  motion  is  put,  confirm 
an  impression  that  I  got  from  what  the 
Prime  Minister  said?  I  take  it  that  he  does 
not  envisage  that  we  will  return  to  the  Bud- 
get Debate  before  Easter.  Am  I  right  in 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  my  great  difficulty 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  House  is 
that  I  have  no  estimate  as  to  how  long 
anyone  is  going  to  speak  on  any  particular 
topic.  I  would  say  that  the  Budget  Debate, 
probably  at  this  stage  takes  about  third  posi- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  I  want  to  complete  some 
of  the  legislation  on  the  order  paper.    I  want 


to    complete    the    estimates    of   the    Attorney 
General  and  then- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  can  draw  my  own  conclus- 
ions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  —when  that  is  done,  we 
will  examine  as  to  how  many  hours  are  left 
and  how  we  may  best  fill  them  in.  We  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the  estimates 
of  another  department  but  when  I  look  at 
what  is  here  in  the  legislative  area  of  the 
order  paper,  perhaps  we  will  not,  because  we 
will  rise  at  six  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:05  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  In  the  west  gallery,  Kent  senior 
public  school,  Toronto;  and  in  both  the  east 
and  west  galleries,  students  from  St. 
Anthony's  separate  school,  Toronto. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  final 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  conserva- 
tion authorities.  The  report  concludes  two 
years  of  review  and  inquiry  and  contains  127 
recommendations  designed  to  further  the 
conservation  of  soil,  water,  wildlife  and 
forests  of  this  province. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  read  all  of  them, 
but  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
some  of  those  the  committee  considers  most 
important.  They  are  concerned  with  The 
Conservation  Authorities  Act  and  its  adminis- 
tration, with  municipal  representation  and 
long-range  planning,  and  with  finance  and 
land  expropriation,  water  pollution  and  the 
use  of  resources  for  recreation.  One  in  par- 
ticular deals  with  the  protection  of  the 
Niagara  escarpment. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  12 
other  members  of  this  House  who  served 
with  me  on  the  select  committee.  I  also  want 
to  acknowledge  the  generous  cooperation  we 
obtained  from  officials  of  Ontario  and  federal 
government  departments  and  agencies  and 
in  particular  the  help  of  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  Many 
of  its  professional  people  and  specialists  pro- 
vided most  valuable  assistance  and  advice. 
We  were  grateful  too  for  the  briefs  we 
received  from  conservation  authorities,  muni- 
cipalities and  other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. They  contained  many  useful 
suggestions  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
our  final  recommendations. 

Last  but  not  least  among  those  to  be 
thanked  are  the  staff  of  the  select  committee. 
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Mrs.  H.  G.  Rowan,  the  secretary;  Mr. 
James  A.  Taylor,  the  legal  counsel;  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hooke,  the  technical  advisor,  and  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Beacham,  who  handled  all  the  stenographic 
work. 

I  think  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that  I 
should  at  this  time  recognize  over  100 
members  from  36  conservation  authorities 
from  across  the  province  who  grace  our 
galleries  here  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  people  who  have  done  such  a  successful 
job  in  conservation  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  miles  were  covered 
by  the  select  committee  and  its  staff.  We 
visited  a  number  of  outstandingly  successful 
conservation  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  many  conservation  authorities  in 
Ontario.  We  are  most  appreciative  of  the 
assistance  and  attention  given  us  by  officials 
of  the  Tennessee  valley  authority  and  the 
Muskingum  watershed  conservancy   district. 

The  select  committee  on  conservation 
authorities  was  appointed  in  1965  and  re- 
appointed in  1966  during  the  fourth  session 
of  the  27th  Parliament  of  Ontario.  It  was 
authorized  to  enquire  into  and  review  the 
constitutions  and  powers  of  conservation 
authorities,  the  system  of  financing,  the 
administrative  practices  and  methods  of  the 
authorities  and  their  powers  of  expropriation. 

The  interim  report  of  the  committee  was 
tabled  during  the  fourth  session  of  the  27th 
Parliament  after  22  hearings  had  been  held. 
During  the  two  years  of  enquiry  the  com- 
mittee received  a  total  of  113  briefs  and  held 
a  total  of  99  hearings— 77  of  them  after  the 
tabling  of  the  interim  report.  All  who  were 
interested  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  the  committee. 

As  many  members  are  aware,  conservation 
was  already  a  grassroots  movement  when 
The  Conservation  Authorities  Act  was  passed 
in  1946.  There  are  now  36  conservation 
authorities  in  the  province.  They  cover  over 
25,000  square  miles  and  there  are  853  muni- 
cipal and  provincial  representatives  who 
administer  a  combined  annual  budget  of  over 
$28  million. 

The  select  committee  found  that  people 
today  are  more  concerned  than  ever  about 
conservation,    floods,    drought    and    pollution. 
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There  is  a  feeling  of  anxiety  about  the  condi- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  as  a  growing 
population  makes  increasing  demands  upon 
them.  Many  of  them  are  diminishing  or  are 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  need  for 
effective  conservation  measures  is  more  urgent 
than  ever  before. 

For  the  most  part  the  127  recommendations 
of  the  select  committee  are  aimed  at  extend- 
ing the  scope  and  depth  of  conservation 
activities  in  increasing  the  resources  of  the 
conservation  authorities,  whose  work  has  all 
too  frequently  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
funds.  The  committee  proposes  that  The 
Conservation  Authorities  Act  be  renamed  The 
Conservancy  Act  and  that  The  Department 
of  Energy  and  Resources  Management  be 
renamed  The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Energy.  It  recommends  that  this  depart- 
ment have  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  parks  integration  board,  the  Great  Lakes 
institute  and  the  government  farm  pond 
assistance  programme  as  well  as  14  provincial 
Acts  related  to  conservation.  Only  a  few  of 
these  are  now  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  should 
be  broader  representation  of  municipalities  on 
conservation  authorities— an  increase  of  two 
people  where  the  population  is  larger  than 
40,000,  and  one  member  in  the  case  of 
smaller  municipalities.  We  recommend,  also, 
that  the  qualifications  of  a  municipal 
appointee  to  a  conservation  authority  be 
similar  to  those  of  a  candidate  for  municipal 
ofiBce.  The  select  committee  was  persuaded 
that  careful  long-range  planning  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  conservation  activities  in  any 
watershed.  We  recommend  that  every  con- 
servation authority  be  required  to  prepare  a 
long-range  conservation  plan;  that  every  plan 
should  be  approved  by  The  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  Management;  that  land 
designated  for  acquisition  in  a  conservation 
plan  be  purchased  by  authorities  within  three 
years  of  the  date  that  the  owner  serves 
written  notice  that  he  desires  to  sell;  that 
any  phase  of  a  conservation  plan  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources 
Management  (Mr.  Simonett)  can  be  imple- 
mented without  further  approval,  except  for 
the  financing  of  the  work.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  all  approved  conservation 
work,  including  maintenance  and  resource 
management  measures  and  private  lands 
should  be  eligible  for  grants. 

We  also  recommend  that  steps  be  taken 
to  expedite  the  payment  of  these  grants  to 
the  authorities.  The  Conservation  Authorities 
Act  provides  that  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 


Resources  Management  may  approve  grants 
up  to  a  limit  of  $10,000  without  reference 
to  the  Treasury  board.  The  select  committee 
feels  that  in  the  light  of  today's  costs  this 
figure  is  unrealistic  and  recommends  that  the 
limit  should  be  raised  to  $25,000. 

The  committee  also  proposes  that  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources  Man- 
agement provide  the  funds  to  match  at  the 
approved  grant  rate  the  money  raised  by 
authorities  for  approved  conservation  expendi- 
tures. Land  expropriation  was  one  of  the 
most  frequently  discussed  subjects  at  the 
committee's  hearings.  There  was  criticism  of 
the  methods  used  by  conservation  authorities 
and  of  the  basis  of  determining  compensa- 
tion. 

Conservation  authorities,  meanwhile,  have 
faced  a  dilemma.  They  must  designate  land 
for  long-range  community  and  regional  plan- 
ning, and  protect  the  public  purse  against 
speculation.  At  the  same  time,  they  must 
safeguard  the  owner  against  hardship  and  a 
drop  in  the  value  of  his  land.  To  ensure 
fairness  and  solve  problems  in  the  area  of 
land  expropriation,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  owners  of  land  expropriated 
receive  110  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value, 
plus  reimbursement  for  reasonable  legal  and 
appraisal  costs. 

The  owners,  in  oin:  opinion,  should  have 
access  to  the  appraisers'  reports  on  which 
valuation  has  been  based.  We  believe  that 
conservation  authorities  should  obtain  at  least 
two  reports  from  licensed  appraisers  on  each 
parcel  of  land  expropriated,  and  recommend 
that  the  authorities'  offer  shall  be  single  and 
final.  We  further  recommend  that  a  devel- 
opment fund  be  established  by  the  province 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  land  by  conserva- 
tion authorities. 

To  conclude,  here  is  a  quick  rundown  of 
some  other  major  recommendations  in  five 
important  areas: 

Recreation:  We  recommend  recognition  of 
recreation  as  a  primary  resource  use  and 
that  adequate  emphasis  be  placed  on  it  in 
all  new  conservation  plans. 

Water  pollution:  Under  the  terms  of  The 
Conservation  Authorities  Act  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  conservation  authorities  have  the 
power  to  control  pollution.  We  recommend 
that  they  exercise  this  power. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  is 
some  recommendation,  that  one! 
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Mr.  Evans:  The  member  should  read  the 
rest  of  the  127  recommendations. 

Education  programmes:  We  recommend 
that  consideration  be  given  to  increasing  the 
number  of  schools  participating  in  conserva- 
tion education,  this  to  be  done  by  modifying 
the  limitation  of  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  10,000  children. 

The  Niagara  escarpment:  The  beauty  of 
this  geological  phenonemon  is  threatened 
by  urbanization  and  commercial  activities. 
To  protect  it,  the  select  committee  proposes 
that  the  provincial  government,  local  muni- 
cipalities, conservation  authorities  and  other 
groups  get  together  and  formulate  a  long- 
range  policy  and  development  plan.  This 
plan  will  take  into  consideration  the  escarp- 
ment's aesthetic  and  hydrologic  features,  the 
economic  importance  of  the  limestone,  shale, 
granular  deposits,  the  local  municipal  by-laws 
governing  the  operation  of  pits  and  quarries, 
municipal  land-use  by-laws  and  the  scientific, 
historical  and  recreational  features  of  the 
escarpment. 

In  technical  assistance,  we  recommend  that 
the  complement  of  field  officers  should  be 
increased  so  that  adequate  technical  liaison 
and  assistance  be  available  to  the  authority. 

I  have  endeavoured,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
vide a  summary  of  the  highlights  of  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  conservation 
authorities.  I  believe  that  all  of  its  127 
recommendations  are  in  the  public  interest 
and  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  members 
of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  can 
we  take  it  that  this  report  will  be  placed  on 
the  order  paper  and  debated  before  the 
election? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report,  according  to  the  practice 
we  have  established  in  recent  years,  will  be 
placed  on  the  order  paper  as  a  matter  of 
business,  and  will  be  called  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  in  this  House.  I  have  no  idea 
of  the  other  matter  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber refers. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
has  any  idea  if  the  Prime  Minister  has  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  member  seems  to 
have  more  idea  than  I  have! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


WHIRLPOOL  RAPIDS  BRIDGE 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer) moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An 
Act  respecting  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  bridge. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  provides  for  a  grant  in  lieu  of  municipal 
taxes  for  the  land  and  structures  required  for 
the  Whirlpool  Rapids  bridge. 


LEWISTON-QUEENSTON  BRIDGE 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Lewiston-Queenston  bridge. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  provides  a  grant  in  lieu  of  municipal  taxes 
for  the  land  and  structures  required  for  the 
Lewiston-Queenston  bridge. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):   Mr.   Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day- 
Mr.   Speaker:   I  have  one  question  if  the 
member  would  like  to  put  it  now  please. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  for  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  University  Affairs. 

Would  the  Minister  please  indicate  whether 
the  recent  advertisement  describing  the  stu- 
dent awards  programme  for  1967  and  1968 
was  placed  by  The  Department  of  University 
Affairs  in  the  French  student  newspapers  as 
well  as  the  English  student  newspapers  of  this 
province? 

Part  two  of  the  question:  If  this  advertise- 
ment was  placed  in  English  student  news- 
papers only,  would  the  hon.  Minister  please 
explain  the  reason  for  not  advertising  also  in 
the  French-speaking  student  newspapers? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Minister  of  Education 
and  University  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alterations  to  the  student  award  programme 
are  now  in  the  final  stages.  Some  preliminary 
ads  were  put  in  both  student  papers  and  in 
the  daily  papers.  I  understand  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  have  an  advertisement  in 
La  Rotunde,  if  I  am  correct,  which  is  the 
Ottawa  University  student  newspaper.  I  be- 
lieve the  space  reserved  there  is  for  March 
28  and  it  will  be  appearing  in  that  particular 
student  newspaper  on  that  date. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and   Development):    Mr.    Speaker,   the    hon. 
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member  for  Woodbine  (Mr.  Bryden)  asked 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  a  question  last 
week  when  I  was  not  in  the  House,  and  I 
have  the  answer  to  that  now.  I  would  like 
to  give  it  to  him. 

His  question  was:  Will  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer elaborate  on  his  statement  of  Monday 
last  before  the  orders  of  the  day  by:  (a) 
Indicating  as  to  the  2,901  units  stated  to  have 
been  constructed  or  purchased  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  how  many  were  constructed 
and  how  many  were  purchased? 

The  answer  to  that  sir,  is:  Newly  con- 
structed, 638;  purchased,  occupied  and  un- 
occupied, 2,263;  total,  2,901. 

The  second  question  asked  that  we  provide 
for  the  whole  province,  figures  broken  down 
in  the  same  way  as  those  given  on  Monday 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto;  including  the  break- 
down asked  for  in  clause  (a)  of  this  question. 

The  answer  to  that  is:  Number  of  units 
constructed,  4,280;  of  this,  newly  constructed, 
1,793;  purchased,  occupied  and  unoccupied, 
2,487;  total,  4,280. 

Number  of  units  under  construction  now, 
2,721;  contracts  to  be  awarded  within  60 
days,  2,394;  existing  units  approved  for  pur- 
chase, 433;  preliminary  planning  or  design 
stage,  5,368;  existing  units  offered  to  be  pur- 
chased within  three  months,  825;  total, 
16,021. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Minister  let  me  ask  a  supplemen- 
tary question,  just  to  clarify  what  he  said? 
Apart  from  the  breakdown  as  between  con- 
structed and  purchased  houses,  were  the  fig- 
ures he  gave  now  the  same  as  those  given  in 
his  statement  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Yes,  they  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
statement  on  new  hunting  regulations. 

In  1960,  hunter  safety  training  was  made 
compulsory  for  all  new  hunters.  During  that 
hunting  season,  before  this  requirement  was 
fully  enforced,  there  were  154  accidents  in- 
volving the  use  of  firearms  in  hunting  with 
36  fatalities.  The  average  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  118  accidents  and  14  fatali- 
ties. In  1966,  it  was  117  accidents  and  13 
fatalities. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  these  statistics.  Hunting  is  much  safer, 
considering  the  many  millions  of  man-hours 
involved,  than  many  routine,  everyday  activi- 
ties. I  might  add  that  this  House— I  think  I 
should    include    everyone— in    endorsing   this 


programme  did  not  give  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  any  significant  amount  of 
extra  money  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  done  by 
organizing  an  army  of  instructors,  persons 
who  passed  an  examination  showing  that  they 
themselves  were  competent,  and  who  under- 
took to  train  our  youth  on  their  own  time. 
We  owe  an  immense  debt  to  hunting  and 
angling  clubs,  service  clubs,  cadet  corps  of 
various  types,  leaders  of  youth  groups  and 
many  ordinary  citizens  who  did  the  training. 
There  are  now  almost  125,000  persons,  mostly 
young  people,  who  have  earned  certificates  of 
competence  in  hunter  safety  since  the  pro- 
gramme was  begun. 

At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  this  pro- 
gramme has  inherent  weaknesses.  Although 
all  the  instructors  have  been  examined,  there 
is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  standards  of 
instruction,  and  there  are  gaps  in  our  instruc- 
tion system  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

We  would  like  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  history  of  hunting  licences  and  driving 
licences.  For  many  years,  as  you  know,  new 
drivers  with  a  variety  of  training  or  no  train- 
ing at  all  were  examined  by  a  large  number 
of  local  citizens  who  served  as  examiners,  but 
the  result  in  terms  of  assurance  of  real  com- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  new  driver  was  not 
satisfactory.  Now  we  have  a  rigidly  standard- 
ized examination  given  by  uniformed  oflBcers 
of  The  Department  of  Transport.  In  the  case 
of  the  hunting  licence,  there  was  another 
complication  in  that  we  retained  a  provision 
that  was  used  only  in  the  very  earliest  years 
of  driving  licences,  namely  that  a  licence  was 
issued  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  declaration  of 
experience. 

By  virtue  of  a  regulation  passed  on 
March  2,  hunting  licences  are  moving  into  a 
stage  comparable  to  driving  licences.  They 
will  now  be  issued  only  to  persons  who  can 
produce  a  licence  previously  issued  to  them- 
selves in  Ontario  or  in  some  other  competent 
jurisdiction,  or  who  have  passed  a  standard- 
ized examination  given  by  a  conservation 
officer  trained  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  first  year  we  will  continue  to 
accept  the  certificates  of  competence  as  a 
substitute  for  examination  but  there  is  a 
terminal  date  for  this.  The  old  declaration  of 
experience  has  gone. 

I  should  add  that  the  examination,  which 
consists  of  a  written  test  of  the  "true  or 
false"  multiple-choice  type,  and  a  practical 
test  to  show  knowledge  of  a  firearm,  is  based 
on  the  hunter  safety  manual,  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Ontario  federation  of 
anglers  and  hunters,  and  the  odds  are  very 
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much  against  anyone  passing  the  examina- 
,tions  without  having  had  instruction.  The 
manual  itself  will  be  altered  from  time  to 
time  as  it  is  our  intent  that  the  examination 
should  cover  the  knowledge  of  regulations, 
of  wildhfe,  and  of  what  might  be  called  the 
ethics  of  the  countryside. 

The  instruction  programme  will  be  as 
active  as  ever.  Certificates  of  competence  will 
continue  to  be  issued,  and  this  work  will  now 
be  in  the  safety  section  of  our  operations 
branch,  whereas  the  fish  and  wildlife  branch 
will  carry  out  the  Work  of  examination.  I 
might  add  that  we  propose  in  time  to  stream- 
line and  modernize  our  licensing  system  with 
modem  machinery,  to  give  us  useful  statistics 
and  records  that  can  be  be  used  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  aiming— if  I  may 
use  such  an  expression— at  the  plateau  of 
hunting  accidents  which  we  now  seem  to 
have.  They  are  all  unnecessary.  I  should 
add  that  the  Ontario  safety  league  has  un- 
ceasingly kept  before  us  the  fact  that  more 
hunters  are  drowned  than  killed  by  bullets. 
We  see  an  urgent  responsibility  when  we 
license  a  person  to  use  a  firearm,  and  perhaps 
less  where  boats  are  involved,  and  still  less 
for  the  hunter  as  a  motorist  going  to  and 
returning  from  his  recreation,  but  our  safety 
programme  is  an  integrated  programme,  and 
we  see  our  direct  contact  with  hunters  as  an 
opportunity  for  service  which  we  will  use 
our  resources  to  meet. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
clarify  Ontario's  position  in  regard  to  a  news- 
paper report  in  today's  Globe  and  Mail  attri- 
buted to  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Greene,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  Canada,  in  which  he  compares 
Ontario's  position  in  ARDA  with  other  prov- 
inces, and  states  that  ARDA— and  I  quote— 
"just  is  not  catching  on  in  Ontario".  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  full  federal  ARDA  allocation  will  be 
used  in  Ontario  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ending 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Budget  which  this 
House  just  recently  approved,  uses  the  entire 
allocation  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  unused  portion 
of  the  first  year  of  the  second  ARDA  agree- 
ment will  be  picked  up  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  that  if 
Mr.  Greerie  -  did  in  fact  make  the  statements 
that  are  attributed  to  him— 

ii;  Mr.  E^.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  I:  heaird  him; 
I  heard  him! 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —he  is  very  poorly  in- 
formed on  this  matter  and  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
heard  him  make  that  statement  and  did  not 
challenge  him  on  it  then  he  is  doing  some- 
thing less  than  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  said  all  you  worry  about  is 
the  golden  horseshoe,  and  I  would  swear  an 
affidavit  to  that  effect. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
dollar  made  available  to  this  province  by  the 
federal  government  for  ARDA  grants  is  being 
utilized  and  matched  on  a  dollar  for  dollar 
basis  by  this  province.  This  currently  in- 
volves $43  milhon  in  104  ARDA  programmes 
either  completed,  underway,  or  approved. 
Now,  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Greene  refers  to 
ARDA  funds  being  used  in  other  provinces 
he  should  be  fair  enough  to  state  that  many 
of  these  funds  are  being  made  available  from 
a  special  $50  million  ARDA  fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  federal  government  under  the 
federal  Rural  Economic  Development  Act. 
Federal  ARDA  officials  are  not  very  optimistic 
about  the  application  of  this  source  of  funds 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  because  the 
criteria  that  have  been  established  by  federal 
ARDA  requires  massive  unemployment  and 
low  income  before  an  area  can  be  designated 
for  such  assistance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
appreciate  more  than  anyone  would  ever 
know,  that  if  Mr.  Greene  can  get  more  money 
out  of  ARDA  we  will  welcome  it  in  Ontario 
and  match  it  dollar  for  dollar  with  anything 
they  can  give.  What  is  more,  if  we  can  get 
money  from  this  $50  million  ARDA  fund  that 
they  administer,  and  that  they  say  does  not 
apply  in  Ontario  because  this  government  has 
an  unemployment  rate  in  this  province  that 
is  the  lowest  in  Canada.  Since  we  cannot 
use  that  money,  then  I  would  like  to  request 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Greene  to  use  his  influence 
with  his  colleagues  to  increase  Ontario's  share 
of  ARDA  funds. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  know  the 
Minister  would  like  the  record  to  be  com- 
plete and  that  it  should  show  that  in  the 
first  ARDA  agreement  Ontario  missed  out  on 
$10.5  million.  I,  ,-  ' 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.  , 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  going  to  allow  any 
debate  on  the  statement. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  I  have  to  call  for  order 
again?  The  Minister  of  Pubhc  Welfare  would 
like  to  make  a  statement. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dehghted  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  this  morning  I 
had  the  privilege  of  signing  on  behalf  of  the 
province  and  the  government  of  Ontario  the 
agreement  under  the  Canada  assistance  plan. 
While  I  am  speaking,  I  think  it  is  finding 
its  way  to  Ottawa  to  be  signed  by  the  Min- 
ister there,  the  Hon.  Mr.  MacEachren.  In  this 
respect  I  may  say  that  Mr.  MacEachen  had 
written  me  a  letter  when  he  enclosed  the 
agreement.  Of  course  I  am  not  at  hberty  to 
quote  it,  but  I  am  delighted  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  he  has  in  his  letter  to  me 
commended  the  contribution  that  was  made 
by- 
Mr.  Singer:  I  thought  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  going  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  going  to  disclose  it  in 
his  own  way  and  in  his  own  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  going  to  para- 
phrase it.  He  has  paid  commendation  to  the 
contribution  made  by  my  immediate  pre- 
decessor (Mr.  Cecile),  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  a  gentleman  who  is  extremely  well 
known  on  a  general  and  intimate  basis  to 
all  members  of  this  House,  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister, Mr.  James  S.  Band.  I  put  on  record, 
not  only  Mr.  MacEachen's  feelings  but  my 
own  personal  sentiments  of  the  tremendous 
contribution  that  Mr.  Band  has  made,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  culmination  of  this  signing 
by  me  as  Minister  of  this  agreement  in  his 
presence  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  known  to  the  members  of  the  House 
the  some— and  I  am  only  able  to  make  known 
some  because  of  the  extensive  programme- 
details  of  the  payments  which  will  be  made 
under  the  regulations  to  The  Family  Benefits 
Act.  They  will  become  eflEective  on  April  1, 
1967,  and  the  department  is  now  engaged, 
and  has  been  engaged,  in  the  herculean 
task  of  converting  the  programmes  to  the 
new  conditions  to  be  spelled  out  in  the 
regulations.  Because  I  know  that  members 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  these  matters 
and  will  be  called  upon  in  the  days  ahead 
to  give  the  details  to  their  constituents  and 
people  who  turn  to  them,  I  will  be  giving 


some  detailed  explanation  of  this  new  and 
comprehensive  programme  that  is  being 
implemented. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Act 
provides  that  an  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
any  person  in  need.  The  regulations  state 
that  a  person  in  need  is  anyone  who  by 
reason  of  disabiHty,  age,  loss  of  the  principal 
family  provider,  or  permanent  unemploy- 
abihty  is  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
himself  and  his  dependants.  This  is  a  broad 
and  generous  provision  that  includes  all  those 
eligible  under  previous  legislation  and  adds  a 
sizeable  number  of  others. 

In  recent  years  we  have  pressed  the  federal 
government  for  a  revision  of  the  definition  of 
disabled  persons  and  in  the  regulations  the 
meaning  of  the  term  will  have  been  widened 
significantly.  For  the  purpose  of  assistance, 
we  hope  to  recognize  any  person  with  a 
major  physical  or  mental  impairment  that  is 
likely  to  continue  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  as  a  result  is  severely  limited  in  activities 
pertaining  to  normal  living,  as  being  one  in 
need. 

In  the  same  spirit  a  grant  is  being  made 
to  a  person  who  is  unable  to  engage  in 
remunerative  employment  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time. 

These  modifications  will  mean  that  many 
persons  now  dependent  upon  municipal  assist- 
ance will  now  be  accepted  on  a  provincial 
programme,  and  others  who  were  unable  to 
qualify  under  the  previous  stricter  definitions 
will  now  be  acceptable  for  benefits. 

Another  notable  point  is  that  the  Act  and 
regulations  express  the  principle  that  where 
a  person  is  a  member  of  a  family,  the  needs 
of  the  household  as  a  whole  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  instead  of  granting  one 
type  of  allowance  to  a  husband  and  perhaps 
another  type  of  aid  to  his  wife,  they  will 
qualify  as  a  couple  under  the  same  pro- 
gramme. If  a  man,  for  instance,  is  eligible  for 
old  age  assistance  at  65  and  his  wife  is  only 
62  years  of  age,  their  requirements  will  be 
considered  as  a  family  couple  rather  than  as 
individuals. 

I  wish  to  point  out  also  that  several  further 
classes  of  persons  will  become  eligible  for 
allowances  and  benefits.  First,  in  certain 
instances  the  wife  of  a  recipient  of  a  federal 
old  age  security  allowance  will  be  ehgible 
under  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  whether  or 
not  her  husband  is  in  a  mental  hospital,  sana- 
torium, or  welfare  institution.  If  the  wife  is 
in  need  and  60  years  of  age  or  over,  she  will 
qualify. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  wife  of  a  recipient 
or  a  former  recipient  of  provincial  welfare 
allowances  will  be  eligible  if  she  has  attained 
60  years,  or  has  dependent  children.  This 
means  that  when  a  husband  qualifies  for  any 
of  our  allowances,  his  wife  and  family,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  will  be  included  as  bene- 
ficiaries. It  means  further  that  should  the 
husband  die,  his  wife  will  continue  without 
interruption  on  the  allowance,  providing  she 
has  children  dependent  upon  her,  or  if  she  is 
alone  and  is  at  least  60  years  of  age. 

Persons  who  require  specialized  attention 
and  reside  in  any  type  of  welfare  institutions, 
including  a  home  for  retarded  persons,  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  provincially  paid 
maintenance  allowance.  One  notable  improve- 
ment is  that  disabled  persons  living  in  such 
homes  will  now  be  among  those  who  will 
qualify  when  in  need.  The  payment  for 
residents  of  group  homes  and  institutions  may 
be  increased  from  the  flat  rate  of  $75 
monthly  up  to  the  amount  of  $105,  which 
includes  a  comfort  allowance  of  $15  monthly. 
In  all  of  these  allowances  under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  we  have  got  away  from  the  old 
flat  rate  grants  which  were  required  under 
the  former  agreement  with  the  federal 
government. 

My  predecessor  and  I  have  carried  out 
negotiations  with  the  federal  government  that 
resulted  in  this  better  type  of  shared  cost  pro- 
gramme than  was  available  under  the  cate- 
gories of  welfare  assistance.  It  was  the  wish 
of  this  government  that  cases  be  treated 
according  to  individual  requirements  of  the 
persons  rather  than  the  method  of  a  flat  rate 
categorical  allowance.  The  influence  of  our 
point  of  view  was  acknowledged  by  the 
federal  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare—now the  former  Minister— at  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  April,  1965.  The 
Hon.  Judy  LaMarsh  stated: 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  ...  a  clear 
concensus  [has]  emerged.  .  .  .  Broad 
objectives  in  terms  of  the  form  of  a  new 
public  assistance  programme  were  stated 
by  several  provincial  representatives.  Mr. 
Cecile  of  Ontario,  for  example,  expressed 
the  view  that  "it  is  timely  for  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  to  proceed  with 
all-inclusive  legislation  which  will  bring 
into  reality  a  proper  basis  for  the  cost 
sharing  arrangements  in  relation  to  the 
various  welfare  programmes  that  are  essen- 
tial to  Canadians  as  a  whole."  He  went  on 
to  suggest  that  "a  new  approach  must  be 
taken  in  serving  those  persons  who  have 
eligibility  for  public  aid  on  a  continuing 
basis;  indicating  the  desire  of  his  province," 


that  is  Ontario,  "to  be  in  a  position  to 
develop  a  budgetary  approach  to  public 
assistance  which  would  promote  suitable 
standards  of  assistance  as  well  as  improved 
administrative  practices  toward  meeting 
individual  case  requirements." 

These  were  the  remarks  of  that  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  that  we  now  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  federal  authorities  to  establish 
the  shared  cost  allowances  on  a  budgetary 
basis. 

Under  the  Canada  assistance  plan,  the 
federal  government  will  reimburse  50  per 
cent  of  expenditures  in  the  full  range  of 
maintenance  programmes.  The  Canada  assist- 
ance plan  is  unlike  the  former  categories  of 
welfare  assistance  or  the  old  age  security  pro- 
gramme which  is  geared  to  earmarked  taxes. 
The  categorical  flat  rate  allowances  with  their 
means  test  are  replaced  by  a  unified 
budgetary  programme  with  an  allowance 
calculated  on  an  individual  basis  for  each 
person,  or  couple,  or  family  in  need. 

The  basic  system  is  to  calculate  a  budget 
for  each  specific  case,  subtract  any  deductible 
income  and  pay  the  balance  as  a  maintenance 
allowance.  The  budget  consists  primarily  of 
two  classes  of  items,  first  what  we  have  called 
a  pre-added  budget  item,  and  second,  a 
shelter  allowance.  The  pre-added  budget  is  an 
amount  designed  to  cover  the  costs  of  food, 
clothing,  utilities,  household  supplies  and 
personal  requirements  for  a  single  person,  or 
for  various  sizes  of  famihes.  The  shelter 
allowance  is  planned  to  meet  the  costs  of 
rent,  taxes,  mortgage  payments,  or  property 
upkeep  of  the  recipients*  premises. 

The  regulations  are  planned  to  permit, 
through  the  pre-added  budget  and  the  shel- 
ter items,  an  allowance  for  the  single  person 
up  to  $105  per  month.  In  addition,  where 
extraordinary  needs  are  evident,  a  supplemen- 
tary payment  of  up  to  $20  monthly  will  be 
available  as  heretofore.  To  this  I  should  add 
another  favourable  provision,  that  where  a 
person  is  bhnd  or  disabled  he  will  be  granted, 
in  all  cases,  a  further  sum  of  $10  monthly  to 
meet  the  costs  of  transportation.  The  single 
disabled  person  living  alone  will  in  many 
cases  obtain  a  monthly  cheque  of  $115.  This 
is  not  the  maximum  obtainable,  for  in  these 
remarks  I  am  deahng  in  average  allowances 
rather  than  in  maximums. 

In  these  individual  calculations  of  need  it 
is  possible  that  a  person,  because  he  has 
special  circumstances  such  as  free  shelter,  or 
is  boarding,  would  ostensibly  require  a  lesser 
amount.  In  these  cases  we  have  set  a  minimum 
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figure  on  shelter  costs  of  $23  monthly.  The 
amount  of  the  pre-added  portion  of  the  bud- 
get for  a  single  person  is  basically  $62.  This 
means  that  no  single  person  without  income, 
even  if  he  has  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, will  get  less  than  $85  monthly  in 
allowances. 

A  married  couple,  living  together  without 
children,  may  be  ehgible  for  an  allowance  that 
could  vary  between  $130  and  $203  monthly. 
If  there  were  outside  income,  that  might 
change  the  picture,  of  course.  But  we  have 
allowed  for  what  I  believe  are  generous  ex- 
emptions for  earnings.  A  single  person  could 
earn  up  to  $24  a  month  and  a  couple,  $36 
a  month,  and  still  receive  the  maximum  in 
allowances. 

In  reference  to  the  family  with  children, 
the  allowance  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  based 
on  personal  conditions  and  it  also  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
household.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  all 
the  variations  possible,  but  I  should  like  to 
give  the  members  some  examples  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  clear  understanding,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

We  may  take  as  one  example,  a  family  of 
four,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
family— the  parents  and  two  children.  The 
case  I  will  cite  is  an  actual  case  which  we 
have  on  the  rolls  and  which  is,  as  I  say, 
representative  of  many  cases.  Here  the  pre- 
added  budget  for  food,  clothing  and  other 
household  requirements  is  $163  monthly. 
Shelter  costs  are  $95.  An  amount  of  $10 
may  be  allowable  for  transportation  and  $10 
for  life  insurance  premiums.  The  monthly 
allowance  therefore  adds  up  to  $278.  Other 
benefits  are  free  Ontario  hospital  services  in- 
surance, free  Ontario  medical  services  insur- 
ance and  free  dental  care  for  the  family.  In 
addition,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  $16  is 
received  monthly  in  family  allowances. 
.  If  the  children  are  of  school  age  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  mother  would  take  part- 
time  work.  At  present,  15  per  cent  of  the 
recipients  of  mothers'  allowances  are  in  fact 
earning  additional  money.  We  consider  this 
to  be  a  commendable  efFort  on  their  part.  Not 
only  do  they  increase  their  income  while 
maintaining  a  home,  they  also  keep  in  touch 
with  the  workaday  world,  which  is  desirable 
psychologically  and  a  preparation  for  the 
day  when  their  children  are  grown  and  they 
are  able  to  achieve  economic  self-indepen- 
dence. 

We  encourage  part-time  employement  with 
generous  exemption  for  earned  income.  Let 
„us  consider  the  family  of  four:  the  mother 
could  earn  $60  a  month  without  any  reduc- 


tion of  the  $278  monthly  allowance.  If  she 
earned  more  than  $60,  as  well  she  might,  we 
would  not  deduct  from  the  budget  all  the 
excess  above  that  figure.  A  further  sum 
amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  the  excess  would 
be  exempted.  Let  us  say  the  mother  earns 
$160  monthly,  then  $85  would  be  the  total 
exemption.  Add  this  to  the  $278  allowance 
and  the  net  income  could  be  $363  monthly 
for  the  four. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  number  of  instances 
here  which  I  would  like  to  cite  quickly  and 
this  will  give  the  members  some  idea  of 
the  broad  range  of  people  who  are  being 
aff^ected  under  these  new  benefit  payments. 
There  is  a  case  of  a  widower  who  is  typical 
of  the  many  single  people  who  occupy  rooms 
in  the  rooming-house  area  in  downtown  To- 
ronto. He  is  aged  66  and  in  fair  health.  He 
pays  a  weekly  rental  of  $10  for  his  one  room 
and  eats  most  of  his  meals  in  small  restaurants. 
No  other  income  is  available.  The  calcula- 
tion of  the  allowance  for  food,  clothing, 
utilities,  household  supphes  and  personal  re- 
quirements is  $62,  shelter  $43,  which  is  a 
monthly  allowance  of  $105,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Then,  on  top  of  that  he  has  free  medical 
coverage  which  is  calculated  at  $5,  free  hos- 
pital coverage  at  $3.25,  which  means  a  total 
allowance  in  benefits  of  $113.25,  as  compared 
with  $83.25  formerly,  an  increase  of  $30. 

I  have  another  instance  here.  A  single  man 
aged  40,  who  because  of  severe  diabetes  and 
Buerger's  disease  has  been  deemed  disabled. 
He  resides  in  the  Kingston  rooming  house 
area,  he  pays  $10  a  week  for  one  heated 
room,  has  no  other  income.  The  calculation 
of  allowance  for  those  necessities  that  I  have 
referred  to  is  $62,  a  special  diabetic  diet  of 
$10.30,  travel  and  transportation  $10,  shelter 
$43,  for  a  monthly  allowance  of  $125.30, 
with  an  addition  of  $8.25  for  those  other 
benefits  that  I  referred  to.  This  makes  an 
allowance  payment  of  $133.55,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $50  over  his  previous  payments. 

In  the  instance  of  a  young  lady,  aged  29, 
who  is  single  and  resides  in  Ottawa,  deemed 
to  be  a  blind  person,  she  lives  in  the  home  of 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law  and  is  required 
to  pay  board  and  lodging.  No  other  income 
is  available.  The  calculation  of  her  allowance 
is  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  personal  re- 
quirements $85,  travel  and  transportation 
$10,  medical  coverage  $8.25,  for  benefits  to- 
talling $103.25,  an  increase  of  benefits  of  $20. 

I  would  like  to  get  into  some  family  situa- 
tions. A  man  aged  67  and  his  wife,  occupy- 
ing their  own  home  in  Georgetown,  Ontario. 
He  worked  until  the  mortgage  was  paid  off, 
but  was  unable  to  continue.    She  is  64  and  is 
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toot  disabled.  For  food,  clothing,  those  other 
items— personal  requirements— total  payment 
in  the  new  programme  of  $96,  for  shelter 
$34,  for  a  payment  of  $130.  Additional  fuel 
allowance  in  addition  in  winter  of  $29,  so 
that  the  monthly  allowance  in  winter  time  is 
$159.  The  medical  coverage  and  hospital 
coverage  benefits  total  $16.50,  with  total 
benefits  under  the  new  Act  of  $175.50,  com- 
pared with  $91.50,  an  increase  of  $84. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  instance  I  have  here 
of  a  man  aged  57  living  with  his  wife  aged 
50.  The  man  is  deemed  disabled  by  reason 
of  his  severe  heart  condition.  They  occupy 
their  own  five-room  detached  house  in 
Oshawa.  They  are  required  to  meet  a 
monthly  mortgage  payment  of  $60,  plus  taxes 
of  $12,  no  other  income  is  available.  Their 
personal  requirements  I  mentioned  total  $96, 
travel  and  transportation  $10,  shelter— which 
includes  mortgage,  principal,  interest  and 
taxes— of  $72,  for  a  monthly  allowance  in  the 
summer  of  $178,  and  a  fuel  allowance  of 
$24.65,  which  means  a  total  monthly  allow- 
ance in  the  winter  of  $202.65.  The  medical 
benefits  total  $16.50.  So  there  are  total  allow- 
ances and  benefits  of  $219.15,  an  increase  for 
this  particular  family  from  $91.50  to  $219.15, 
an  increase  of  $128. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  recount  additional 
cases  that  I  have  here  before  me,  but  as  I 
say,  the  allowances  are  based  on  the  variable 
conditions  of  personal  circumstances.  I  have 
given  you  an  idea  of  the  variations,  a  fair 
idea  what  a  single  person,  or  a  couple  living 
alone,  or  a  family  group  may  obtain  under 
The  Family  Benefits  Act  and  the  regulations. 

I  have  avoided  using  maximum  figures  and 
have  tried  to  illustrate  what  should  be  the 
average  range.  Certainly,  in  every  case  re- 
cipients would  not  reach  the  top  levels  of 
income,  but  we  have  established  the  mini- 
mum allowances  and  we  have  ensured  that 
no  one  will  fall  below  a  certain  level  of 
maintenance. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  again  that  this  legis- 
lation expresses  the  basic  principle  that 
allowances  are  to  be  geared  to  the  specific 
need  of  the  person  or  family,  in  contrast  to 
the  impersonal  flat  rate  grants  that  we  have 
had  under  the  shared-cost  programmes. 

The  legislation  also  expresses  the  principle 
that,  where  a  person  is  a  member  of  a  family, 
the  needs  of  his  household  as  a  unit  are  to  be 
considered.  This  will  avoid  the  complications 
of  several  members  of  the  same  family  hav- 
ing to  apply  for  different  types  of  aid.  This 
principle  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  at  the  same  time  simplifies  and  facili- 


tates our  administration.  It  will,  in  many 
cases,  relieve  the  municipalities  of  financial 
responsibilities  and  administrative  tasks. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  a  third  principle, 
namely  that  in  all  types  of  cases  there  will  be 
the  same  financial  basis  for  granting  a  main- 
tenance allowance. 

Insofar  as  maintenance  is  concerned,  there 
is  basically  a  uniform  test  of  need.  We  are 
no  longer  required  to  apply  one  standard  to 
mothers'  allowance  applicants,  for  example, 
and  a  different  standard  to  an  applicant  for 
old  age  assistance.  We  shall  distinguish  the 
reasons  for  eligibility,  such  as  age,  blindness, 
disability  and  the  plight  of  the  unemployable 
father  or  the  mother  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. But  the  budget  set  up  to  determine 
their  needs,  and  the  maintenance  payable 
will  be  the  same  kind  of  budget  in  each  case. 
We  shall  be  spending  $106  million  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  for  allowances  which,  for 
the  same  type  of  cases  granted  assistance 
under  the  old  categories,  in  the  current  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $20  million. 

Other  social  legislation  will  be  affected  by 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  to  which  I 
referred,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into 
these  aspects  at  this  time.  My  remarks  on 
this  occasion  are  confined  to  the  implications 
of  The  Family  Benefits  Act. 

At  this  time  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  those  members  of  the 
department  within  the  public  service  who  for 
the  past  months  have  been  giving  of  their 
time  and  energy  almost  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  the  department  because  of  the  time 
limits  with  which  we  were  confronted  in 
meeting  the  fruition  of  the  plan  as  it  was 
developed,  and  in  the  payment  of  the 
cheques. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  initial 
cheques  under  this  plan  will  be  payable 
during  the  month  of  April— the  plan  goes  into 
effect  as  of  April  1.  We  hope  that  the  cheques 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  recipients  during 
the  month  of  April.  When  you  consider  the 
fact,  I  repeat,  that  this  plan  is  geared  to  the 
individual  needs  of  specific  persons,  single, 
and  couples,  and  the  family  units,  where  each 
has  to  be  converted  to  this  programme, 
members  can  well  understand  the  Herculean 
task  that  has  required  night  work  during  the 
week,  and  weekend  work,  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  legislation  becomes 
operative  a  few  weeks  hence,  at  the  start  of 
this  new  fiscal  year,  we  shall  have,  I  am 
confident,  a  more  generous,  a  more  compre- 
hensive, a  greatly  improved  programme  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  when 
we  speak  of  a  province  of  opportunity,  we 
mean  not  just  opportunity  for  some,  or  oppor- 
tunity for  many,  but  of  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  would  permit  me  to  ask  one  question 
with  regard  to  his  very  interesting  statement? 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  what  happens  to 
people  who  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  cate- 
gories detailed  in  The  Family  Benefits  Act, 
but  who  would,  I  presume,  continue  to 
come  under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act?  How  are  they  to  be  treated?  Will  the 
Minister  have  anything  to  say  about  them, 
either  now  or  when  the  bill  to  amend  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  comes  up  for 
second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  has  been  proclaimed  as 
in  eflFect.  What  I  have  delineated  are  the 
payments  of  the  allowances  under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act,  and  I  would  ask  that  starting 
from  now  that  the  concept  of  even  referring 
to  the  old  categories  be  completely  forgotten. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  they  are  all  set  forth 
in  the  Act— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  we  now  refer 
to  payments  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Will  you  change  your  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  on  the  order 
paper  the  amendments  to  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act.  That  will  be  receiving 
second  reading  in  due  course,  then  there  will 
be  regulations  which  will  be  implementing 
that  Act. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  has  the  Minister 
planned  to  say  what  he  has  in  mind  with 
regard  to  this  category  of  people  who  receive 
general  welfare  assistance?  He  cannot  get 
around  categories  when  he  still  has  them  in 
his  legislation. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  Minister,  would 
those  recipients  now  receiving  assistance  have 
to  reapply  for  additional  assistance,  or  will  it 
come  through  automatically? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Their  applications  and 
their  status  have  been  examined  and  they  will 
be  going  out  in  the  ordinary  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order; 
second  reading  of  Bill  34,  The  Department  of 
Social  and  Family  Services  Act,  1967. 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    SOCL\L    AND 
FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT,  1967 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare) moves  second  reading  of  Bill  34,  The 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services 
Act,  1967. 

Mr.  J.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  second  reading  of  this  bill,  does  the  Min- 
ister plan  to  make  any  statement  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  that  I  introduced  the  Act  to  the  House, 
I  commented  that  because  of  changing  con- 
cepts in  the  area  of  human  betterment  a 
new  emphasis  was  indicated  in  providing 
additional  services  to  families  and  indi- 
viduals. We  are  taking  a  broader  approach 
to  their  problems. 

I  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  came 
into  being  in  September,  1930.  In  the  three 
and  a  half  decades  since,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  both  in  the  maintenance 
allowances  and  in  the  services  programmes. 
This  growth  and  change  was  in  fact  un- 
dreamed of  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
this  century. 

At  the  time  the  department  was  estab- 
lished, the  responsibilities  assigned  to  it 
under  the  statutes  encompassed  the  operation 
of  houses  of  refuge— a  term  long  since  a 
part  of  ancient  history  and  orphanages  also 
disappeared  from  our  terminology— along  with 
the  boys'  training  school  at  Bowmanville, 
which  has  been  replaced  by  a  completely 
new  name,  some  children's  services,  the 
soldiers'  aid  commission,  the  old  age  pension 
commission  and  The  Mothers  Allowances  Act. 
At  the  present  time  the  department  adminis- 
ters 15  diflFerent  Acts,  many  of  which  include 
multiple  programmes. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  some  of  my  predecessors. 
There  have  been  some  11  in  number.  I 
make  mention  of  one  whom  I  have  known 
through  the  years,  David  CroU,  now  Senator 
David  Croll.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  in 
the  very  early  beginnings  of  the  department, 
played  a  very  important  role.  I  am  delighted 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  was  on  two  different 
occasions  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  and  it 
was  he  who  had  the  responsibility  along  with 
Mr.  Croll  during,  and  I  accept  them  as  such 
—the  diflficult  days— first  in  the  1930s  and 
then  in  the  days  of  wartime,  for  administering 
the  programmes  during  that  period  of  time, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  tribute 
to  those  two  members  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  political  fence,  for  the  contribution 
they  made  in  the  early  days  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  department. 

Of  course,  in  recent  times,  I  refer  to  the 
contribution  made  by  two  men  well  known  to 
most  of  the  members  of  this  Legislature.  Mr. 
William  Goodfellow,  who  for  many  years  was 
the  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  and  then 
again,  I  have  referred  to  him  earlier,  the 
Hon.  Louis  Cecile,  as  he  was  then  known. 
In  fact,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion— in 
reviewing  as  a  crash  course  the  legislative 
programme  of  the  department,  and  the  exten- 
sive broad  range  that  it  has  brought  into  being 
—that  the  significant  thing  is  that  really  the 
history  of  the  recent  developments  in  the 
legislative  and  other  programmes  of  the  de- 
partment, is  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Cecile 
during  the  years  that  he  was  Minister. 

We  are  preparing  to  advance  to  another 
progressive  stage  and  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  new  functions  and  services.  The  work  of 
the  department  at  this  stage  might  be  ex- 
plained as  having  these  main  aspects:  allow- 
ances to  individuals  and  families;  subsidies 
and  supervision  for  other  public  social  serv- 
ices, such  as  those  of  municipalities  and 
children's  aid  societies;  subsidies  and  super- 
vision for  institutions  for  the  aged,  for  the 
handicapped  and  for  the  children;  and  the 
operation  or  support  of  rehabilitative  and 
auxiliary  programmes. 

The  department  is  organized  into  a  main 
office  and  two  divisions,  the  two  being  the 
programmes  division,  and  a  finance  and 
administration  division.  I  have  all  the  details 
of  those  divisions  and  branches  here,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  just  touch  on  them,  so  that 
I  shall  review  for  the  members,  some  of  the 
headings  under  which  we  carry  on  our  work. 

The  family  benefits  branch  directly  admin- 
isters a  range  of  allowances  paid  to  families 
and  individuals.  Each  month  more  than  $5 
million  in  cheques  is  mailed  to  an  average  of 
100,000  beneficiaries.  These  income  main- 
tenance programmes  assist  persons  who  for  a 
variety  of  reasons— I  recited  them  earlier— are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  the  members  of  this  House  as  they 
review  the  Act  and  the  statements  I  have 
made,  whether  there  is  anywhere  in  Canada 
a  programme  to  compare  with  the  allowances 
which  we  are  paying  and  the  exemptions 
which  we  will  be  providing  for  additional 
income  to  be  earned. 

The  child  welfare  branch,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
primarily  concerned  with  care  for  children 
throughout  the  province  who  require  special 
services.    The  53  children's  aid  societies  and 


some  42  institutions  for  children  receive 
financial  grants,  supervision,  advice  and 
inspection  through  this  branch.  If  a  child  has 
to  be  finally  separated  from  his  mother  and 
father,  or  is  voluntarily  given  up,  or  is  an 
orphan,  the  children's  aid  societies  find  per- 
manent homes  through  adoption.  More  than 
6,500  boys  and  girls  were  accepted  by  adopt- 
ing parents  last  year.  This  year  again  a  new 
all-time  record  will  have  been  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  child  welfare  legislation 
and  services  are  the  envy  of  authorities  on 
the  continent.  Our  Act  and  the  services 
rendered  by  the  autonomous  children's  aid 
societies  are  recognized  everywhere.  Again 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this  rhetorical  question: 
Where  do  you  find  the  incentive  to  support 
private  children's  homes  to  the  extent  that 
we  do  in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  child  welfare  branch  also 
supervises  the  construction  and  operating 
grants  for  these  privately  operated  children's 
institutions.  We  have  maternity  homes  and 
institutions  for  children  and  youth  which  have 
been  rapidly  developed  as  modem  well-staffed 
group  homes.  There  is  the  day  nurseries 
branch,  whose  primary  function  is  the  super- 
vision of  group  programmes  for  pre-school 
children  in  nursery  schools  and  children  under 
nine  years  of  age  in  day  nurseries.  This  is 
carried  out  by  licensing  and  inspection  and 
the  developing  of  programmes.  There  are 
over  120  day  nurseries  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario for  young  children  whose  mothers  are 
working.  A  number  of  these  receive  provin- 
cial and  municipal  funds,  the  rest  are  operated 
by  private  agencies  and  individuals. 

Ontario  has  the  most  advanced  legislation 
of  any  Canadian  province  both  for  the  pro- 
tection of  young  children  in  day  nurseries 
and  pre-schoool  education  programmes  and 
for  the  financial  support  of  municipalities  es- 
tablishing public  nursery  centres  of  all  types. 
Last  year,  I  remind  you,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced increasing  from  50  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  the  provincial  share  of  operating  costs. 

Homes  for  the  aged  have  achieved  an 
unprecedented  growth  in  this  province.  As 
one  travels  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
province,  as  we  in  the  Treasury  benches  have 
the  opportunity  to  do,  and  I  know  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition  have  the  opportunity,  one 
cannot  help  but  admire,  as  each  member 
in  his  own  riding  admires,  the  tremendous 
advances  that  have  been  made  in  this  regard. 
In  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the  total  ac- 
commodation has  increased  300  per  cent. 

I  remind  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
home  is  no  longer  a  house  of  refuge.  "What's 
in   a  name?"   Shakespeare   asks.    The   home 
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for  the  aged  has  been  transformed  with  a 
completely  new  attitude  and  approach  both 
on  those  who  live  within  those  homes,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  very  handsome  contribution  made  by 
the  province  of  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
costs  to  municipalities  building  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  the  $5,000  per  bed  to  charit- 
able organizations,  the  70  per  cent  and  75 
per  cent  operating  costs  reimbursements  are 
what  have  been  stimulating  factors. 

As  of  last  October,  in  1966,  there  were 
accommodations  for  12,000  residents  in  63 
municipal  homes  and  66  charitable  institu- 
tions with  5,500  residents,  with  seven  new 
buildings    under    construction. 

Last  year  the  concept  of  rest  homes  was 
introduced  in  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  homes  for  the  aged 
branch  which  supervises  and  inspects  these 
homes  that  receive  subsidies.  I  recall  for 
you,  as  members  have  noted,  the  excellent 
well  rounded  programmes  that  are  in  exis- 
tence within  these  homes  because  we  not  only 
provide,  as  I  have  said,  a  place  for  hving  for 
our  senior  citizens,  we  have  made  and  are 
continuing  to  attempt  to  make  the  living 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  office  on  aging  is  a  recent 
development  within  the  branch,  and  it  is  the 
one  that  will  undertake  the  research,  evalua- 
tion and  distribution  of  data  on  aging  and 
the  aged  in  our  society.  It  is  this  office  that 
will  evaluate  for  the  main  office  the  recom- 
mendations brought  down  in  the  excellent 
committee   on   aging. 

The  general  welfare  assistance  branch,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  branch  that  supervises  the 
assistance  to  the  municipalities  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  local  welfare  programmes  and,  of 
course,  where  there  are  no  municipal  or- 
ganizations the  branch  operates  the  direct 
administration   of  the   welfare   programmes. 

The  family  services  branch,  a  very  recent 
development,  is  a  new  branch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  special  attention  to  the  social 
problems  of  families.  This  branch  will  be 
responsible  for  services  to  individual  cases 
and  it  will  also  participate  in  the  development 
of  service  programmes  for  families  in  local 
communities. 

The  services  offered  are  to  be  extensive 
and  varied.  They  include  counselling,  employ- 
ment placement,  rehabilitation  and  the  treat- 
ment of  other  social  problems  such  as  marital 
discord,  poor  financial  management,  debts  and 
housing  difficulties.  This  indicates  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  will  be  going. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  branch  exists  to  offer  medical  restora- 
tion and  vocational  training  to  handicapped 
persons  to  enable  them  to  accept  employment. 
A  staff  of  social  workers  are  stationed 
throughout  the  province  to  assist  those  who 
apply  for,  or  are  referred  to  for  aid.  When 
one  examines  the  full  programme,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  made  available  to  those  who 
need  rehabilitation  services,  I  ask  you  where 
else  will  you  find  a  better  programme  for  the 
handicapped  in  this  regard? 

It  is  this  department  which  has  under  its 
jurisdiction  the  Indian  development  branch. 
As  you  know,  the  Indians  in  this  province  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  administered 
under  this  Act  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
citizen.  The  significant  part  of  this  branch 
is  that  the  work  it  does  is  not  the  work  of  the 
department  alone,  but  there  will  be  extended 
a  very  broad  interdepartmental  programme, 
because  the  life  of  our  province  is  becoming 
so  complex- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppositioti): 
Did  the  Minister  say  it  will  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  being  extended  to 
include  even  a  broader  representation,  so  that 
every  facet  which  might  be  called  upon  to 
serve  the  specific  need  of  the  Indian  across 
the  province  will  be  made  available.  I  think, 
for  example,  of  The  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development  which  will  have 
two  aspects— the  economic  development  of  a 
community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  the  housing 
branch  for  specific  locations.  But  govern- 
ment business  is  becoming  so  complex  that 
the  idea  of  the  interdepartmental  committee 
is  a  very  effective  way  to  ensure  that  all  of 
the  government  services  can  be  brought  to 
bear  for  die  need  of  either  the  specffic  com- 
munities or  the  specific  individuals. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Does  the 
department  have  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management  helping  with  the 
Indians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  planning  and  research  branch  which  is 
being  formed  to  carry  out  surveys  and  infor- 
mation-gathering projects  in  all  subjects 
relating  to  public  social  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  position  in  this 
is  well  known  to  the  department.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  surveys  and  the  gathering  of 
information,  in  evaluation  and  research  in 
order  to  re-confirm  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
grammes we  are  carrying  on;  to  see  if  there 
are  any  shortcomings;  and  then,  of  course,  to 
explore  new  avenues.  •  •' 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  field  services 
.branch,  which  actually  does  the  work 
throughout  the  field.  Some  300,000  home 
visits  are  made  each  year.  There  is  the 
soldiers'  aid  commission,  to  which  I  refer  to 
only  in  passing.  There  is  the  finance  and 
administration  division  which  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  coordination  of  personnel  and 
^financial  management  on  a  very  large  scale. 
As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  department  which 
has  now  increased,  as  the  estimates  show, 
from  $40  million  of  only  a  few  years  ago 
within  our  memory  to  a  budget  of  over  $200 
million,  the  significance  of  the  financial 
division  can  be  recognized. 

This  is  the  structure  of  growth  which  in 
the  last  37  years  has  grown  in  proportion  to 
the  vast  expansion  of  social  services.  There 
has  been  in  this  growth,  this  change  in 
attitude  and  this  change  in  approach  which 
will  bring  into  being  the  new  Act.  The  first 
year  of  operation  of  this  department  when  it 
received  its  original  name  was  about  $12 
million.  It  is  now  $207  million,  an  increase 
of  over  36  per  cent  over  the  current  year.  I 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  coming 
into  being  of  this  Act— a  new  aim— gives  us  a 
new  plateau  for  services  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Racine  (Ottawa  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  Minister  if  this 
means  that  we  will  not  need  any  debate  on 
the  estimates  of  this  department  because  he 
has  just  made  his  speech  from  the  estimates 
at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
the  members  of  the  Opposition  as  I  do,  I 
think  that  must  be  a  rhetorical  question.  I 
am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  will  have  lots 
of  debate  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Racine:  I  certainly  did  not  expect  that 
the  Minister  would  come  along  with  the 
entire  programme  of  his  department  in  dis- 
cussing this  bill.  In  the  explanatory  note  on 
Bill  34,  all  it  says  is  this  bill  changes  the 
name  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  The  Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  person- 
ally, and  I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  House,  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  we 
will  not  have  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
any  more.  I  do  not  like  to  quote  any  of  the 
things  that  I  have  said  in  this  House,  but  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  say  that  on  June  21 
*last  year  I  suggested  that  the  very  name- 
Department   of   Public   Welfare— has    a    ring 

iof   the   past.        .      ■■■''■''     r^:    ^\:     :':.,:^^.v^W..I.•^     ,!."' 


I  presume  that  the  new  Minister  read  that 
—or  he  probably  read  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  (Mr.  S.  Lewis).  It  should  have  a  much 
more  positive  name  and  a  much  more  positive 
programme  to  go  with  that  name.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  call  it  the  depart- 
ment of  social  services.  Well  it  almost  sounds 
like  this— Department  of  Social  and  Family 
Services,  or  the  department  of  human 
resources.  This  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  department's  real  function  is  to  help 
people  reahze  their  full  capacity;  to  free 
people  to  develop  themselves  as  fully  as  is 
possible. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  name  has  been 
changed,  and  I  hope  that  just  as  soon  as 
possible  we  shall  never  hear  again  this  name 
of  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

One  of  my  hopes,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  not 
only  the  name  of  the  department  is  to  be 
changed,  but  the  attitude.  I  hope  that  the 
attitude  of  this  new  Minister  has  changed 
from  the  attitude  of  this  department  over  the 
last  24  years.  If  we  have  accomplished  that, 
then  I  would  say  I  am  very  happy  and  I  am 
sure  all  the  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  will  be  very  happy  to  see  a  change  in 
attitude  regarding  the  social  services  in  this 
province.  I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  a  change  should  be  made.  I  hope  it  is 
not  just  propaganda  that  the  Minister  is  giv- 
ing us  at  this  time,  and  that  he  and  his  de- 
partment will  change  in  their  attitude  and 
will  see  that  the  unfortunate  people  of  this 
province  get  the  best  possible  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  remain  at 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune to  discuss  all  the  problems  of  The  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Family  Services  Act, 
but  I  hope  that  the  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  us  to  discuss  the  programme  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  coming  year  and  I  definitely  ap- 
prove of  the  change.  Possibly  some  other 
name  would  have  been  more  suitable  but  I 
certainly  approve  of  the  change  of  the  name 
of  this  department. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  just  a  few  comments  to  the  Minister 
about  this  bill  on  the  second  reading  to 
change  the  name  of  the  department.  The 
Minister  knows  that  since  I  came  into  the 
House  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  there  was  no  central  focus 
in  the  government  on  the  question  of  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  howsoever  we  may 
define  that  term  in  the  province  of  Ontario  on 
a  planned  basis  over  a  specific  period  of  time. 
It  would  appear  to  me— I  think  the  Minister 
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will  appreciate  this— that  in  Canada  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  federal  war  on  poverty. 
There  cannot  be,  because  of  the  nature  of 
our  constitutional  arrangement.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  massive  funds  can  be  directed 
from  the  central  government  directly  into 
community  action  programmes  on  a  local 
basis  similar  to  the  programme  which  has 
been  adopted— or  the  method  which  has  been 
adopted— in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  from  which  the— 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  The 
American  federal  government  provides  funds 
to  junior  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  In  substance  it  provides 
massive  funds  through  to  local  communities 
without  in  any  real  sense  the  kind  of  inter- 
vention that  the  provincial  governments  per- 
form in  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  White:  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite 
right. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  happens  to  be  so  and 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  can  enter 
the  debate  later  on  if  he  wishes  to  comment 
about  the  proposal  I  made.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  the  constitutional  setup  in 
Canada,  a  provincial  government— the  gov- 
ernment of  this  province— would  be  very  re- 
luctant to  see  the  kind  of  attempt  to  divert 
funds  directly  through  to  locaHties  for  the 
same  purposes  as  they  are  directed  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  if  in  this  govern- 
ment there  is  to  be  any  place  where  there  is 
to  be  a  focus  and  an  attention  directed  to  the 
ehmination  of  poverty— and  I  am  speaking 
more  specifically  at  the  moment  of  material 
poverty  in  our  society— it  must  be  centred 
through  this  department. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Minister's  remarks,  both 
in  his  statement  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
in  relation  to  The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  and 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  tend  to  envisage  a  con- 
stant and  continuing  enlargement  of  his  de- 
partment. It  seems  that  this  department  must 
grow  and  expand  in  an  economy  such  as  that 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  direct  the  Minister's  attention  to  the 
proposition  that  if  there  is  to  be  in  fact  a 
change  in  philosophy  rather  than  just  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  department,  it 
will  be  essential  that  this  Minister  direct  and 
provide  the  leadership  within  the  government 
for  a  self-liquidating  operation  so  far  as  that 
part  of  his  department  is  concerned  which 


relates  to  the  adequate  provision  for  people 
to  meet  the  living  standard,  or  to  reach  an 
adequate  living  standard,  in  our  society. 

The  Minister,  in  making  his  statement,  has 
certainly  indicated  that  there  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  number  of  dollars  that 
will  be  available  to  numbers  of  people  in  the 
province  who  sujffer  from  disadvantage.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  moved  in  some 
small  degree  from  something  called  a  "means 
test"  to  a  "needs  test  relationship"  or  from  a 
categorical  flat  payment  basis  to  a  needs  test 
basis,  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that 
we  must  move  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the 
needs  test  of  any  kind,  certainly  up  to  a  par- 
ticular adequate  guaranteed  annual  income 
for  people  in  the  province,  so  that  people 
will  not  be  required  to  have  an  individual 
assessment  of  either  themselves  as  individuals 
or  of  their  family  unit  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  receive  additional  sums  from  the  govern- 
ment to  enable  them  to  Hve  at  an  adequate 
standard  in  our  society. 

Instead  of  considering  the  needs  test  or 
the  needs  provision  of  The  Canada  Assistance 
Act  and  the  needs  assessment  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  as  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  step  forward,  I  would  hope  that  the  Min- 
ister would  consider  that  that  aspect  of  his 
department's  function  must  disappear  just  as 
quickly  as  it  possibly  can,  so  that  people  in 
our  society— by  filing  the  most  formal  of 
information  such  as  the  income  tax  returns 
that  people  in  our  society  are  required  to  file 
—from  that  basis  will  be  able  to  ensure  that 
all  people  without  any  needs  test,  without 
any  other  proof  of  any  kind,  without  any 
inquiring  into  their  family  circumstances, 
would  be  provided  with  the  additional  num- 
ber of  dollars  which  will  remove  the  dis- 
advantages that  follow  obviously  from  a 
simple  lack  of  money. 

I  am  not  particularly  competent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  speak  about  the  other  aspects  of 
the  Minister's  department— the  counselling, 
the  individual  needs  of  a  family,  the  indivi- 
dual problems  which  a  person  in  a  family, 
or  a  family  as  a  whole,  may  have  in  accom- 
modating to  the  society  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are  many, 
many  areas  where  counselhng  services  wiU 
be  necessary,  but  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Min- 
ister, I  am  suggesting  as  firmly  as  I  possibly 
can,  that  he  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
many  of  those  services  where  his  counselling 
will  be  required  will  in  fact  disappear  if 
we  solve  the  material  problem— the  problem 
of  an  adequate  living  standard,  the  problem 
of  an  adequate  budget,  the  problem  of  an 
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adequate  diet  for  people,  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate shelter  for  people. 

In  the  Minister's  statement,  while  there  is 
certainly  indication  that  additional  sums  of 
money  are  going  to  be  available,  I  think 
however  if  you  then  ask  yourself,  will  those 
numbers  of  dollars  provide  people  with  an 
adequate  diet  and  with  adequate  accommoda- 
tion and  with  the  other  peripheral  advantages 
that  we  think  of  when  we  say  that  a  person 
lives  at  an  adequate  standard  of  living,  then 
I  think  the  Minister  will  appreciate  that  we 
are  still  some  considerable  distance  short  of 
eliminating  that  level  of  material  need. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  to  be 
very  certain  that  the  concentration  is  on  the 
elimination  of  that  material  need  before  we 
tend  to  focus  on  individual  persons  or 
families'  problems  in  the  society  in  which  we 
live.  If  that  adequate  material  level  of 
subsistence  and  of  living  in  our  society  is 
provided,  then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  all 
the  other  areas  of  the  Minister's  concern 
should  be  simply  to  make  certain  that  those 
families  and  individuals  are  intregated  to 
other  government  departments  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  services  which  are  provided 
by  those  departments. 

For  example,  if  there  is  a  special  educa- 
tional problem  in  a  given  family,  it  is  The 
Department  of  Education  that  should  be  able 
to  subsume  that  problem  within  its  depart- 
ment. If  there  is  a  problem  of  training  or 
retraining  of  a  person,  that  should  be  done 
through  the  facilities  of  the  manpower  serv- 
ices of  The  Department  of  Labour.  If  there 
is  a  problem  related  to  adequate  housing  it 
should  be  because  it  is  the  overall  policy  of 
the  government  to  provide  the  kind  of  hous- 
ing, and  not  simply  a  question  that  this 
Minister  should  be  concerned  about,  the 
adequacy  of  shelter. 

If  any  individual  in  the  society,  regardless 
of  the  material  level  at  which  he  lives,  has 
a  problem  which  is  a  health  problem,  then 
the  facilities  of  The  Department  of  Health 
should  be  adequate  to  deal  with  all  the 
particular  ailments  or  disabilities  or  path- 
ologies which  people  may  have.  I  am  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  that  what  we  tend  to  do 
by  having  a  department,  even  under  the  new 
name,  is  to  continue  in  a  sense  to  segregate 
people  who  require  the  services  of  that 
department  from  the  general  community  of 
our  society.  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  of  the  important  things  which  is 
required  by  this  department  in  the  work  of 
this  Minister  is  to  make  certain  that  as  soon 
as  possible  any  indication  of  segregation  or 
barriers;  any  indication  that  people  are  com- 


partmentalized in  our  departments  because  of 
any  form  of  disability  or  any  form  of  inability 
to  cope  in  our  society,  should  be  eliminated 
just  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  extent  that 
people  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
community  in  which  they  live— whether  we 
speak  on  a  local  basis  or  on  a  province-wide 
basis— then  the  sooner  we  are  going  to  be 
able  in  substance  to  eliminate  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Minister's  department. 

We  welcome  the  change  of  name.  My 
colleague,  the  member  for  Scarborough  West, 
in  the  debates  in  this  Legislature  on  June  17, 
1965,  foreshadowed  the  very  change  in 
name  which  the  Minister  has  now  seen  fit  to 
adopt.  We  think  it  is  a  wise  change.  We 
think  it  is  a  worthwhile  change. 

But  unless  it  reflects,  as  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  has  said,  a  change  in  attitude 
and  a  change  in  philosophy,  designed  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  expanding  and  developing 
this  department  into  a  perpetual  and  per- 
manent part  of  the  government  framework, 
but  designed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
certain  that  as  soon  as  possible  at  least  the 
poverty  in  the  society  to  the  extent  that  it 
can  be  eradicated  by  dollars  will  be  eradi- 
cated, then  we  do  not  think  that  the  depart- 
ment will  fulfill  what  we  hope  will  be  the 
end  result,  namely  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
self-liquidation  of  that  part  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  counselling  services  of  the  department 
may  very  well  be  necessary,  and  for  all  time 
be  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  indivi- 
dual problems  and  individual  pathologies  both 
of  individuals  and  families  run  throughout 
the  society.  I  think  that  the  Minister  must 
direct  and  focus  his  attention  on  eliminating 
poverty  by  providing  a  level  of  living  through 
the  provision  of  dollars  to  the  people  in  the 
society  without  expecting  anything  in  return; 
without  expecting  them  always  to  subject 
themselves  to  a  needs  test. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the 
Minister  could  set  this  goal  and  this  objective 
for  himself,  then  the  change  in  name  in  the 
department  would  reflect  a  change  in  phi- 
losophy and  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole 
society. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  on  second  reading  of  the  bill 
first  commend  the  Minister  for  the  change  of 
name.  In  the  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  House,  doing  as  much  constituent  work 
as  I  possibly  could,  one  of  the  big  draw- 
backs in  approaching  a  constituent  always 
was,  well  you  will  have  to  have  someone 
from  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  visit 
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you.  The  mention  of  the  name  "public  wel- 
fare" was  abhorrent  to  the  individual.  Time 
after  time  I  have  heard  them  say:  "I  would 
rather  have  the  local  department  of  social 
services  interview  me  than  the  provincial 
Department  of  Public  Welfare." 

The  city  of  Windsor  in  years  gone  by  saw 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  of  name,  and  it 
used  the  name  "social  services".  I  think  the 
Minister  here  has  gone  one  up  on  the  city 
by  inserting  family  services,  because  no 
longer  can  we  look  upon  the  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals as  an  individual  service.  We  have 
got  to  look  upon  it  from  a  unit— a  family  unit. 

I  wonder  whether  the  questionnaire  sent 
around  to  the  constituents  during  the  past 
week  is  one  from  wliich  the  Minister  is  going 
to  decide  on  the  amount  of  financial  assis- 
tance given  to  the  individual  receiving  public 
services?  Is  that  the  purpose  of  that  ques- 
tionnaire recently,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  a  question  period! 

Mr.  Newman:  I  thought  the  hon.  Minister 
could  clear  this  up,  because  I  have  received 
quite  a  few  calls  from  constituents  asking 
for  assistance  in  filling  out  a  questionnaire 
in  which  they  have  to  state  their  financial 
abilities,  plus  other  general  questions.  It  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  me  that  this  was  the  idea— 
the  idea  of  entering  into  the  Canada  assistance 
programme.  This  would  make  it  a  little  more 
feasible  for  the  provincial  government  to  take 
its  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  the  change 
of  name  will  mean  that  there  will  be  a  change 
of  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  department. 
No  longer  will  we  look  upon  it  as  the  need 
of  an  individual,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  need 
of  the  whole  family.  I  hope  that  in  the 
change  that  we  will  not  be  penalizing  the 
student  who  would  like  to  continue  with  his 
education,  but  because  he  graduated  from 
secondary  school  was  told  in  the  past:  "You 
had  better  go  out  and  work  and  help  sup- 
port your  family". 

I  have  had  case  after  case  where  it  was 
most  difficult  because  the  fellow  graduating 
from  grade  12  could  not  go  into  post-secon- 
dary education.  He  was  required  to  help 
mother  or  dad  or  both  in  certain  instances.  I 
hope  we  do  not  deprive  this  youngster  of 
continuing  his  education  by  requiring  him 
now  to  assist  the  parent  that  is  in  need. 

I  hope  these  new  changes  will  mean  a 
better  living  standard  because  too  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  were  on  old  age 
assistance  and  receiving  $75  a  month  in  the 
past  found  that  in  my  community  as  much 


as  $55  of  that  was  required  to  pay  for  rental 
accommodation  and  it  left  them  only  $20  to 
$25  a  month  to  Hve,  approximately  80  cents  a 
day.  Everyone  in  this  House  certainly  knows 
that  at  80  cents  a  day  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  starve  quickly,  rather  than  slowly.  I 
hope  this  no  longer  is  by  way  of  a  means  test, 
but  that  we  look  upon  the  overall  need  of  the 
family  as  a  unit,  and  by  the  changing  of  the 
name  we  have  changed  the  complete  outlook 
on  the  department.  Those  who  were  in  need 
in  the  past  will  find  themselves  with  a  sub- 
stantially  raised   standard   of  living. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  second  reading  of  this  bill,  as 
long  as  my  voice  holds  I  have  one  or  two 
observations  that  I  should  like  to  make. 

We  of  course  concur  in  the  change  of 
name  of  the  department  and  all  that  one  hopes 
it  will  imply.  We  recognize  that  it  has  been 
a  long  time  in  coming  but  welcome  its  arrival. 
I  might  say,  sir,  that  some  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House  have  felt  for  some  considerable 
time  it  has  never  been  the  department  as  a 
department  in  its  civil  service  apparatus  which 
has  been  the  impasse  in  this  regard.  One  has 
always  had  the  profound  sensation  that  the 
bureaucracy— if  I  may  call  them  that,  in  the 
kindest  possible  terms— of  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  has  indeed  pushed 
this  social  principle,  has  fought  for  it  valiantly 
behind  the  scenes  and  would  have  been  happy 
to  see  it  instituted  many  years  ago.  It  has 
met  the  resistance  of  government,  both  pro- 
vincial and  federal,  and  it  must  be  in  a 
reasonably  cheerful  mood  at  the  signing  of 
the  agreement  this  morning  and  the  change  of 
name  this  afternoon.  One  does  hope  that  the 
impulse  of  the  department,  the  thrust  o£ 
the  department,  will  in  in  truth  be  altered  by 
the  change  in  name. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  statement 
of  the  Minister  earlier,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  while  it  was  significant  in  terms  of 
its  emphasis,  was  perhaps  not  quite  as  signi- 
ficant in  terms  of  its  substance  and  continues 
to  cause  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
considerable  worry.  The  Minister  made  much 
to  point  out  what  he  called  the  average 
examples  of  recipients  under  the  new  Family 
Benefits  Act  with  the  moneys  available  from 
the  Canada  assistance  plan. 

In  the  instances  he  quoted,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correcdy,  the  increases  for  those 
individuals  ranged  from  50  per  cent  to  130 
or  140  per  cent  or  more.  But  at  the  end  of 
his  statement,  the  Minister  let  shp  that 
the  increased  apportionment  by  government 
would  be  $20  million  of  $106  miUion— some- 
thing in  the  area  of  a  20  per  cent  increase 
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for  The  Family  Benefits  Act  overall.  So  let 
us  not  play  with  the  illusion  of  individual  in- 
creases which  will  be  50  to  100  per  cent;  let 
us  recognize  that  what  the  Minister  promul- 
gated earher  this  afternoon- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  member 
that  I  know  this  debate  has  been  very  wide- 
ranging,  and  in  fact  it  has  been  a  debate 
more  on  the  statement  the  Minister  made 
today  rather  than  on  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  House.  But  although  I  gave  some 
of  the  previous  members  quite  a  bit  of  lati- 
tude in  that  regard,  I  would  hope  that  per- 
haps the  member  could  restrict  his  remarks 
more  to  the  reorganization  of  this  department 
under  its  new  name. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect, 
this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  depart- 
ment's work.  As  the  Minister  himself  pointed 
out,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  significant 
parts  of  the  department's  work.  I  shall  not 
dwell  lengthily  on  it,  I  simply  want  to  make 
the  point  that  what  the  Minister  was  saying 
was  that  in  this  part  of  his  new  social  and 
family  services  department,  he  will  be  dis- 
tributing aid— albeit  on  a  more  equitable  basis 
—to  an  extended  increase  of  only  20  per  cent 
over  the  next  year,  to  an  increased  number 
of  recipients,  which  means  it  is  something 
less  than  20  per  cent  in  the  overall. 

That  is  a  significant  thing;  it  is  a  significant 
thing  partly  to  take  some  of  vigorous  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  individual  examples 
which  were  cited.  But  it  is  significant  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  point  out  that  that  is  what 
gives  so  much  relevance  to  what  my  col- 
league, the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  was 
putting  to  the  House— that  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  be  hypnotized  by  means  tests  and 
needs  tests,  we  will  never  solve  the  essential 
problem  of  income  maintenance  in  this  so- 
ciety, and  the  only  way  you  can  in  fact 
solve  that  problem  is  by  a  guaranteed  annual 
income  below  which  no  family  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  fall.  The  basis  on  which  that  in- 
come is  computed  can  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
government,  whether  it  is  the  negative  in- 
come tax  to  which  the  Minister  himself  re- 
ferred or  whether  it  is  any  other  variety  of 
application,  but  the  basic  social  principle  is 
the  only  answer  to  this  kind  of  department. 

Otherwise  a  fragmentation  of  needs  tests— 
although  a  significant  improvement  over 
means  tests— will  simply  mean  a  perpetuation 
of  individual  inequalities  across  the  society. 
J^o  one  is  going  to  pretend,  for  instance,  that 
a  20  per  cent  increase  across  the  board  for 


all  the  recipients  would  bring  them  to  more 
than  a  subsistence  level  by  present-day  cost- 
of-living  standards. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  advocate  that 
this  department  in  effect  be  a  department  of 
self-elimination  and  that  the  Minister  be  a 
Minister  of  self-elimination  and  I  mean  that 
in  the  best  figurative  sense.  I  think  that  all 
the  income  maintenance  programmes  should 
be  brought  together  under  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  and  that  could  be  best  adminis- 
tered by  The  Department  of  Labour  or  Eco- 
nomics and  Development. 

Then,  when  one  looks  at  the  Minister's 
other  branches,  it  become  obvious  that  signi- 
ficant areas  of  child  welfare  more  properly 
belong  in  The  Department  of  Education,  that 
day  nurseries  imperatively  belong  in  The  De- 
partment of  Education,  that  aging  much  more 
properly  belongs  in  The  Department  of 
Health,  that  the  effort  to  consolidate  county 
units  much  more  properly  belongs  in  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  or  Eco- 
nomics and  Development,  and  that  much  of 
the  planning  and  educational  functions  be- 
long in  other  government  departments. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relent- 
less logic  of  this  kind  of  bill  suggests  that 
the  department  should  now  be  involved  in 
the  process  of  removing  itself  from  the 
scene  altogether,  and  with  it,  removing  the 
inequity  which  the  department  perforce  main- 
tains. I  think  this  would  be  the  greatest 
social  contribution  the  Minister  could  make 
to  this  province,  if  he  set  out  under  the  guise 
of  a  temporary  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  to  dismember  the  depart- 
ment, break  down  the  functions  into  the 
logical  compartments  where  they  more  obvi- 
ously belong  in  other  areas  of  government, 
and  in  that  way  streamline  them,  regularize 
them  and  make  them  rather  more  equitable 
in  terms  of  Lheir  distribution. 

If  he  would  continue  to  persist  in  this 
department  for  some  little  time,  then  one 
might  be  so  bold  as  to  say  to  him  that  the 
new  emphasis,  the  new  priority,  should  surely 
be  in  the  area  of  family  and  counselling 
services.  He  has  established  a  new  branch, 
I  think  it  is  the  family  services  branch,  with 
a  budget,  if  memory  serves  me,  of  $300,000 
for  the  coming  year,  which  is  one  sixth  of 
one  per  cent  of  his  total  budget  in  the  entire 
department.  If  in  fact  family  and  counselling 
services  are  to  mean  anything  in  this  society, 
as  they  must,  they  are  the  only  viable  func- 
tion of  his  department  in  present  terms,  then 
I  suggest  to  you  strongly  that  they  should  be 
given  40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  budget. 
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because  this  is  where  the  contribution  can  be 
made. 

I  think  that  every  member  of  the  youth 
committee  that  sits  in  this  House  and  who 
has  looked  at  the  forlorn  and  woebegotten 
state  of  family  and  counselling  services  in  this 
society  that  all  of  us  would  be  inclined  to 
put  the  emphasis  in  that  area.  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  will  support  what  I  hope  is 
this  temporary  change  of  name.  We  urge 
the  Minister  to  eliminate  his  portfolio,  to 
eliminate  his  department,  to  dismember  it 
rather  more  intelligently,  and  distribute  it 
where  it  more  appropriately  belongs  —  in 
other  departments;  to  remove  all  the  needs 
test  administered  income  maintenance  pro- 
grammes and  combine  them  in  a  guaranteed 
annual  income.  Come  back  to  this  House 
two  of  three  days  after  the  Easter  recess 
and  say  to  us:  Gentlemen,  I  have  worked 
hard  over  the  holidays;  I  have  applied  all 
my  energies,  and  I  wish  to  announce  an  Act 
to  annul  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  Act,  1967." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  GENERAL  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  55,  an  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  Min- 
ister have  any  observations  on  this  Act  in 
second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Following  the  words 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  I  would 
refrain  at  this  point,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  bring  The  General  Welfare  Assis- 
tance Act  into  line  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Canada  assistance  plan. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Would  the 
Minister  explain  precisely  how  that  purpose 
is  being  accomplished?  It  is  by  no  means 
evident  on  the  face  of  it  that  all  of  the 
changes  you  are  making  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  you  indicate,  but  this  is  the  only 
explanation  we  have  heard  at  any  stage  of  the 
bill.  I  think  on  a  bill  of  this  kind  we  should 
have  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  explanation 
itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  touched  upon 
is  the  basic  principle  of  the  bill.  We  can  deal 
with  the  sections  on  an  individual  basis  in 
committee  of  the  whole. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  then  speaking 
to  second  reading  of  this  Act,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  on  this  particular  day  in 
the  life  of  this  Legislature  no  more  anomalous 
an  Act  could  possibly  be  put  before  us.  What 
this  Act  does  is  not  to  bring  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  into  line  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Canada  assistance  plan— 
what  this  Act  does  is  to  violate  every  single 
social  principle  the  Canada  assistance  plan 
promulgates.  That  is  what  this  Act  does. 

It  is  astonishing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Minister  should  come  before  the  House,  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  and  make  a  major 
address  on  the  noteworthy  principles  of  the 
Canada  assistance  plan  and  then  bring  in  a 
Family  and  Social  Services  Act  and  then  ask 
us  to  participate  in  second  reading  of  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  which  is  a 
seriously  retrograde  step.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  the  Minister  can  adequately  explain  it 
later  on,  it  is  one  of  the  most  retrograde 
pieces  of  social  legislation  on  the  face  of  it  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  this  province. 

It  places  the  Minister,  if  I  may  say  to  him 
kindly,  firmly  arm  in  arm  with  the  Premier 
of  Saskatchewan.  It  throws  us  right  back 
to  the  work-for-rehef  concept  which  I  thought 
even  this  government  had  repudiated  some 
considerable  time  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  deal  exactly  with 
the  principles  of  the  Act  supposedly  given  in 
this  brief  introduction  that  the  Minister  men- 
tioned. The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  designed  to  provide  social  as- 
sistance to  people  based  on  need,  and  need 
alone.  It  had  another  eflFect.  It  was  meant  to 
combine  all  eligible  recipients,  all  those  quali- 
fied, into  one  social  assistance  Act.  It  was 
meant  to  eliminate  the  categories;  it  was 
meant  to  eliminate  the  fragmentation;  and  it 
was  meant  to  eliminate  all  classes  of  reci- 
pients. Those  were  the  principles  of  the 
Canada  assistance  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  challenge  any  member  to  suggest 
otherwise. 

Interestingly  enough,  every  province  in 
Canada  that  I  can  think  of— I  do  not  know 
what  is  true  of  the  legislation  of  all  of  them, 
but  those  I  can  think  of  that  we  in  the  youth 
committee  visited,  and  certainly  in  western 
Canada— have  maintained  the  principles  of 
The  Canada  Assistance  Act.  They  have 
brought  in  their  equivalent  to  The  Family 
Benefits  Act— they  usually  call  it  a  general 
social  assistance  Act— and  incorporated  within 
that  Act  are  all  the  previous  categories,  plus 
the  general  welfare  recipient. 

All  the  other  provinces,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
rejected  as  odious  the  principle  that  you  con- 
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tinue  to  maintain  separate  Acts  for  general 
welfare  recipients,  and  therefore,  arbitrarily 
and  unjustly  to  discriminate  between  different 
kinds  of  recipients.  This  is  just  what  this  Act 
does.  It  continues  this  unfair  and  arbitrary 
discrimination  between  classes  of  recipients, 
and  it  is  sad  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  did  not  see  fit  to  incorporate  this 
Act  within  The  Family  Benefits  Act  where  it 
obviously  belongs. 

I  must  admit  that  one  finds  it  difficult  at 
times,  one  is  hard  pressed  to  enter  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Tory  mind— that  unfathomable 
labyrinth  called  the  Tory  mind— to  try  to  find 
out  what  causes  them  to  tick  in  the  direction 
that  they  tick  and  at  the  rapidity  that  they 
tick.  I  cannot  comprehend;  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  the  Conservative  government 
in  Ontario  persists  in  this  classification  of  the 
general  welfare  recipient;  why  they  insist  in 
this  pernicious  labelling  of  the  largest  group 
in  society  who  receive  some  kind  of  social 
assistance  allowance. 

If,  in  fact,  the  attitudes  that  we  talked 
about,  the  philosophy  that  we  talked  about 
under  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  is  to  mean 
anything,  then  this  most  intolerable  of  all 
attitudes  must  be  removed.  You  cannot 
continue  to  discriminate  against  people  on 
the  basis  of  invidious  categories  in  this  fashion 
which  is  what  this  Act  continues  to  do. 

It  does  more  than  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
contains  by  way  of  amendment,  principles 
that  have  not  been  on  the  books  of  a  statute 
and  amongst  the  clauses  of  a  statute  in  this 
House  that  any  of  my  colleagues  can  recall. 
It  sets  out  by  way  of  principle,  classes  of 
assistance  with  special  methods  of  computa- 
tion so  complicated  that  only  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Davis)  could  perhaps  estimate 
what  people  will  be  entitled  to  receive.  It 
prescribes  classes  of  persons  in  need.  Now 
how  you  divide  a  category  of  assistance  into 
further  classes  of  persons  is  something  that 
I  do  not  understand,  but  maybe  the  Minister 
can  indicate. 

It  prescribes  classes  of  municipalities  to 
which  grants  or  subsidies  will  be  given,  which 
suggests,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  municipali- 
ties will  receive  certain  grants  and  some 
municipalities  will  receive  other  grants,  which 
again  is  a  principle  heretofore  not  incorpora- 
ted in  any  other  piece  of  government  legisla- 
tion. 

So  what  do  you  have,  Mr.  Speaker?  You 
have  a  separate  Act  which  is  invidious  in 
principle;  you  have  the  persistence  of  an 
arbitrary  discrimination  against  a  certain 
group  of  people  in  this  society;  you  have  the 
maintenance  of  categories— categorical  aid  in 


the  face  of  a  purported  intent  to  remove  that 
categorical  aspect.  You  prescribe  individual 
classes  on  breakdown  within  that  category 
such  as  has  never  existed  in  legislation  before; 
and  you  generally  flout  every  viable  principle 
of  The  Canada  Assistance  Act  in  so  doing.  So 
the  Minister  becomes  the  new  Machiavelli 
and  I  see  no  particular  reason  for  him  assum- 
ing that  stance  in  the  face  of  the  legislation 
which  he  has  brought  forward  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  in  fact 
The  Canada  Assistance  Act  is  so  unhappily 
abused  by  this  piece  of  legislation,  we  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party  would  like  to  move 
and  I  hereby  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bryden, 
that  the  motion  be  amended  by  striking  out 
all  the  words  after  "that"  and  substituting  the 
following: 

In  the  opinion  of  this  House,  tinkering 
with  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
as  envisaged  in  Bill  55  will  merely  per- 
petuate irrational  and  unfair  discrimination 
against  certain  categories  of  people  in  need 
in  a  manner  that  is  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  modem  welfare  concepts  and  the 
spirit  of  The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  proceeding  with  Bill 
55  the  government  should  bring  in  a  bill  to 
extend  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  1966,  to 
all  those  now  covered  by  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  speaking  to  the  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment, I  would  have  thought  that  it  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  my  friend  from  Scar- 
borough West  to  indicate  that  he,  on  behalf 
of  his  group,  was  prepared  to  vote  against 
this  bill  in  principle.  We  would  have  been 
quite  content  in  this  party  to  support  a  vote 
against  the  bill  in  principle,  but  I  can  tell 
you,  sir,  that  we  shall  support  this  amendment 
because,  in  the  somewhat  verbose  way  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
has  phrased  it,  I  take  it  that  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing. 

I  had  thought  before  I  read  this  bill  after 
it  was  introduced  that  having  got  to  1967  we 
were  pretty  well  into  the  20th  century,  that 
we  had  almost  completed  seven  decades.  But 
when  I  read  this,  I  reafized  that  probably 
we  have  to  wait  until  we  are  almost  over  the 
threshold  in  the  21st  century,  before  we  can 
be  assured  that  we  are  in  the  20th,  because 
this  one  goes  back  to  somewhere  around 
1895.  I  share  the  hon.  member's  views  that 
the  only  really  germane  and  vital  question  in 
matters  of  welfare  is  the  one  word,  need. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right! 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  said  some  weeks  ago  in  the 
House  that  after  42  years  of  Hving  on  this 
planet  I  have  been  impressed  that  the  most 
profound  statements  and  the  greatest  thoughts 
which  I  have  ever  encountered  were  put  in  the 
simplest  language— that  is,  "Government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people" 
—a  simple  statement— "Judge  not  that  ye  be 
not  judged"— infinitely  simple.  The  concept  of 
need  is  infinitely  simple. 

For  example,  the  telephone  rings  and  there 
is  a  doctor  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  a 
very  reputable  person,  and  he  says,  "I  have 
this  patient,  a  young  Indian  girl,  and  she  has 
quite  a  tragic  alcohol  problem.  I  have  been 
getting  prescriptions  for  Antabuse  for  her, 
paid  for  by  the  local  welfare  office,  and  now 
the  welfare  administrator  has  said  that  they 
will  not  pay  for  any  more  of  the  prescrip- 
tions.'' 

Now  there  is  where  one  meets  the  problem 
of  need,  stark  and  head-on.  It  only  takes  a 
telephone  call  from  myself,  happily,  to  the 
welfare  administrator  reminding  him  that  the 
doctor  is  a  very  reputable  man  in  his  profes- 
sion, well  qualified  to  judge  the  medical 
aspects  of  the  alcohol  problem,  and  would 
the  welfare  administrator  kindly  call  the  drug 
store  and  tell  them  it  is  all  right  for  the  girl 
to  get  the  prescription  for  Antabuse. 

That  is  a  very  simple  problem,  and  that 
problem  of  whether  that  Indian  girl  gets 
Antabuse  to  assist  her  by  way  of  a  crutch 
to  ward  oflF  the  temptation  of  alcohol,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  categories.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  classes  of  persons.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  complicated  formulas  that 
some  ingenious  civil  servant  might  devise. 
Really,  without  criticizing  the  bureaucracy— 
and  I  use  that  term  in  its  most  salutary  sense; 
that  means  people  who  work  for  govern- 
ment—sometimes I  am  almost  minded,  after 
eight  years  of  experience,  that  we  have  a 
category  of  civil  servant  who  burns  the  mid- 
night oil  thinking  up  obtuse  and  obfuscated 
formulas  and  for  all  I  know,  maybe  in  the 
civil  service  there  is  a  prize,  a  trip  to  Jamaica, 
or  something,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  for  get- 
ting the  most  complicated  formula. 

Well,  that  is  this  bill,  and  indeed  in  one 
part  of  it  the  civil  service  is  going  to  arrogate 
to  itself  the  right  to  prescribe  the  classes 
of  assistance,  as  it  says,  in  the  absence  of 
parliamentary  interference.  All  we  could  do 
is  wait  until  they  are  promulgated,  wait  until 
they  have  been  created,  wait  until  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Minister,  in  anticipa- 
tion, to  see  what  these  classes  of  assistance 


are.  I  do  not  like  the  word  classes.  I  am 
against  the  word  classes  in  principle,  as  a 
legal  word,  or  as  a  word  used  in  the  writing 
of  statutes.  We  have  no  classes  in  Canada. 
The  Minister  of  Health  got  his  classes  into 
the  medical  services  insurance  bill.  He  got 
his  classes  in  and  now  he  has  had  to  add  40 
more  telephone  lines  to  the  switchboard  to 
handle  all  the  calls.  Presumably  many  of 
those  calls  are  from  people  who  want  to 
know  what  class  they  are  in,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves.  Well,  I  speculate,  because 
I  do  not  know  what  all  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  telephone  calls  are  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  am  against— 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
His  trouble  is  he  speaks  without  knowing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  beg  the  Ministers  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's trouble,  he  speaks  too  much  without 
knowing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes.  Well,  some  trivia  I  do 
not  have  to  know  in  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. I  do  not  need  to  know  all  the  details, 
but  it  is  the  Minister  who  is  getting  the 
phone  calls.  Not  us.  Not  me.  He  is  getting 
them,  up  in  that  fine  new  building  that  he 
paid  the  Macnamaras  so  much  money  for. 
They  have  had  to  allocate  a  large  part  of  it 
for  telephone   answering. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  without  being  deterred,  I 
come  back  to  this  word,  the  classes  of  assist- 
ance. We  in  this  party  have  a  party  whose 
reputation  and  record  in  the  social  welfare 
field  needs  no  defence.  It  stands  by  itself  and 
is  well  written  on  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  this  country,  the  part  this  party  has  played. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Your  mind  is  made  up; 
you  do  not  want  it  cluttered  with  facts. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  if  he  wants  me  to  con 
them  by  rote,  I  will  tell  him  some  of  the 
pioneering  legislative  enactments  that  the 
Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  talked  about  one 
today. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  including  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  us  hear  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  an  anomaly  we  saw  in 
the  House  this  afternoon.  One  Minister  gets 
up    and   abuses   a   federal   Cabinet   Minister 
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about  something  he  said,  and  he  is  followed 
right  on  his  heels,  snapping  at  the  heels,  by 
another  one  who  is  lauding  another  Minister 
for  his  initiation  of  a  far-ranging  plan  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  That  shows  the  difference  in 
federal  Ministers. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  let  me  say  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  boy,  they  look  great,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  they  are  spending  federal  money.  Oh, 
they  look  great  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  credit  for  it  either.  We  do  not  hear 
them  being  too  forward,  when  they  are 
spending  that  money  like  sailors  on  shore 
leave  in  Panama,  in  telling  the  people  where 
it  comes  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  comes  out  of  their 
pockets. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  would  say  that  section  three 
is  just  simply  atrocious— for  anyone  to  have 
the  gall  to  come  into  a  Legislature  and  ask 
us  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  support  the 
genesis  of  a  system  like  that  and  to  give 
the  power  that  is  provided  in  the  second  sub- 
section of  that  section  to  a  new  creation,  a 
municipal  welfare  administrator.  Let  me  say 
by  way  of  interpolation,  I  thought  every 
municipality  had  one  now.  The  first  sub- 
section gives  the  right  to  create  the  post. 
May  be  I  have  been  labouring  under  some 
kind  of  delusion,  but  I  thought  the  major 
municipalities  already  had  such  an  official. 
Certainly  we  do  in  Sudbury— a  full-time  per- 
son who  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  welfare.  Albeit,  it  ought  to  be  added,  of 
course,  that  the  municipalities  have  to  pay 
the  cost  of  that  administration  and  all  the 
employees   who    are   involved   in   it. 

But  the  second  subsection,  you  will  observe, 
sir,  goes  on  to  give  that  person  power  to 
receive  applications  for  assistance  and  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  each  applicant  for 
assistance.  I  do  not  want  to  debate  the  details 
of  that,  but  imphcit  in  the  use  of  language 
in  there  is  a  means  test— presumably  that  is 
the  implementation  of  a  means  test,  because 
how  does  one  determine  eligibility  without 
the  use  of  some  measure  of  the  person's 
capacity  to  assist  himself? 

I  express  grave,  disappointment,  but  I  had 
really  thought  that  all  parties  in  Ontario— 
at  least  in  Ontario,  the  banner  province  of 
this  country— were  all  marching  forward  away 
from  that  concept  of  a  means  test,  that  we 
were  going  to  lead  that  into  atrophy  and  let 
it  disappear.    My   friend,   the   hon.   member 


for  Scarborough  West,  likens  it  to  Saskatch- 
ewan, but  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  type 
of  legislation  puts  us  just  about  on  a  par  with 
Alberta.  I  would  think  this  is  more  akin  to 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Manning  and  some  of 
his  more  unenlightened  colleagues  in  Alberta 
where  they  are  accustomed  to  talk  in  terms 
of  the  old  shibboleths  and  the  old  aphorisms 
about  individual  initiative  and  the  capacity 
of  the  individual  to  fend  for  himself. 

Of  course,  in  days  of  big  government,  big 
industry,  big  unions  and  everything  else  in 
the  modern  environment  being  of  a  mammoth 
quality,  the  individual  grows  less  and  less 
able  to  cope  with  the  economic  realities  of 
his  existence.  I  am  content  as  a  Liberal  to 
stand  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  to 
say  once  and  for  all  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, welfare  statutes  need  only  explicitly 
refer  to  the  individual's  need,  and  when  that 
need  is  determined  then  the  rest  of  us  are 
in  a  very  real  sense  our  brother's  keeper. 

In  that  regard  let  me  say  I  never  under- 
stand the  way  this  government  spends  the 
money  provided  under  the  disabled  persons' 
allowances  legislation,  when  they  seem  to 
categorize  individuals  according  to  their  med- 
ical complaints.  For  example,  a  person  has 
cardiovascular  disease.  If  he  has  arterio- 
sclerosis— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  do  not  want  to— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  then,  sit  down.  That  is 
a  good  place  to  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  On  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  has  completely 
gone  off  on  a  tangent.  This  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  was  using  it  only  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  And 
if  I  may  pursue  it,  indeed  they  do  cate- 
gorize the  various  types  of  illness  and  they 
seem  to  say  that  if  it  is  a  vascular  ailment 
there  is  no  disabled  persons'  allowance 
granted.  Now,  there  are  exceptions;  one  does 
run  into  exceptions.  But  the  person  with  the 
heart  attack  does  not  get  it;  the  person  with 
an  amputated  member,  be  it  a  leg  or  an  arm, 
gets  it.  It  seems  to  have  something  to  do 
with  the  function— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no,  on  a  point  of 
order,  if  the  hon.  member  was  paying  atten- 
tion when  I  was  making  the  statement  in  the 
opening  remarks,  I  detailed  for  him  that  we 
have  persuaded  his  friends  in  Ottawa  to  do 
away  with  the  previous  categories  which  were 
required  by  them.  Now  we  have  a  flexible 
arrangement. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well  now,  just  be  reasonable. 
The  Canada  Assistance  Act  eliminates  cate- 
gories if  the  provincial  government  wants  to 
do  it.  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  done  it 
by  any  means.  There  is  still  one  huge  cate- 
gory here   that  is   discriminated   against. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  know  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  going  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
this  debate  and  I  welcome  his  participation. 
I  merely  take  the  opportunity  to  put  the 
position  of  this  party  that  we  support  these 
observations  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  but  we  do  not  feel  he 
had  to  go  to  the  extent  of  doing  it  by  his 
amendment.  But  it  is  all  right  the  way  it 
sets  it  out,  and  fundamentally  in  principle 
we  are  saying  this  is  the  wrong  road,  this  is 
not  the  route  to  take  that  is  suitable  to  the 
enhghtened  thinking  of  1967,  this  is  retro- 
gressive and  backward  looking. 

In  that  connection,  I  will  say  that  some- 
times I  am  too  frank,  but  when  I  picked  up 
the  paper  on  November  24  and  I  read  in  it 
that  this  Minister  had  been  shunted  oflE  into 
public  welfare,  well,  that  did  not  make  me 
climb  walls.  I  did  not  have  great  pains  of 
euphoria  about  that,  that  there  would  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age  in  public  welfare,  because 
one  cannot  expect  that  and  I  do  not  think  he 
is  really  far-seeing  in  that  regard— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  but 
what  this  has  to  do  with  the  bill?  It  is  some- 
thing he  should  tell  me  out  in  the  corridor 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  has  something  to  do  with  an 
election,  that  is  all.  We  are  awfully  sensitive 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  want  to 
speak  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Yes.  I  believe 
on  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  both  the  main 
motion  and  the  amendment  are  before  the 
House  simultaneously,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Minister  himself 
is  ashamed  of  this  bill.  He  has  resolutely 
refused  to  give  any  explanation  of  it  at  all 
except  the  cryptic  explanation,  so-called,  which 
appears  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  bring  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  into  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Canada  assist- 
ance plan. 

This  is  the  most  that  the  Minister  has  been 
willing  to  say  about  this  bill  at  any  stage,  first 


reading  or  second  reading.  I  think  he  should 
tell  us  why  it  is  necessary  to  pass  his  bill  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  Canada 
assistance  plan.  There  are  some  clauses  in 
this  bill  that  seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  back- 
ward steps.  They  purport  to  discriminate 
even  among  groups  within  this  great  group  of 
the  discriminated.  They  envisage  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  will  be  discrimination 
among  municipalities.  These  are  new  ideas 
that  are  at  least  envisaged  in  this  bill  which 
were  not  in  the  old  legislation  and  I  would 
like  to  know  why  they  are  made  necessary 
by  the  Canada  assistance  plan. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  best  way  to  bring  the  legislation 
into  harmony  with  the  Canada  assistance 
plan,  at  any  rate  into  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  that  plan,  is  to  abolish  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  altogether;  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  government  will  get 
into  harmony  with  the  Canada  assistance 
plan.  Admittedly,  the  Canada  assistance  plan 
does  envisage  categorical  programmes  of  this 
kind  continuing  in  existence— it  obviously 
could  not  wipe  them  out— but  clearly  the 
basic  purpose  of  that  plan  was  to  eliminate 
categorical  programmes. 

The  Minister,  in  his  remarks  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  or  rather  after  those  remarks 
in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  sanctimo- 
niously stated  that  in  this  province  we  are  no 
longer  going  to  talk  about  categories  of  wel- 
fare recipients. 

His  legislation  does  not  bear  out  his  pious 
statement.  Certainly  we  are  going  to  have 
to  talk  about  categories  of  welfare  recipients 
because  that  is  what  the  law  requires.  Last 
year  The  Family  Benefits  Act  was  passed.  It 
lists  two  pages  of  categories  of  beneficiaries. 
We  objected  last  year  to  that  provision  in  the 
Act,  but  we  could  not  persuade  the  Minister 
of  the  day  to  alter  it.  I  will  say  this  much  in 
relation  to  the  statement  the  current  Minister 
made  before  the  orders  of  the  day  today:  At 
least  those  people  are  not  being  treated  as 
categories  for  purposes  of  benefit.  A  number 
of  categories  are  set  forth  in  that  bill  but  as 
far  as  those  categories  are  concerned,  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  them  on  the  basis  of  need 
assessed  according  to  certain  formulas.  This 
principle  we  agree  with. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  the  point  made  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  that  the 
hon.  Minister  obviously,  in  his  statement  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  and  in  talking  about 
the  benefits  to  be  paid  to  these  categories 
which  come  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act, 
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was  engaging  in  the  normal  Tory  window 
dressing. 

He  cited  examples  which  he  said  were 
average  examples,  every  one  of  which  en- 
visaged an  increase  in  benefits  for  the  people 
concerned  of  anywhere  from  50  to  130  per 
cent.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  envisaged  that 
the  increased  expenditures  under  the  Act 
would  only  be  20  per  cent.  Some  time  the 
Minister  should  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that 
he  can  increase  benefits  on  average  by  any- 
where from  50  to  130  per  cent  and  still  only 
increase  his  expenditures  by  20  per  cent.  It 
obviously  is  impossible. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Minister  in  that  state- 
ment was  picking  out  some  extremely  favour- 
able cases  to  make  the  whole  thing  look  a  lot 
better  than  it  is.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  even  under  his  Family  Benefits  Act,  as  it 
is  now  to  be  implemented,  there  is  going  to 
be  mighty  little  improvement  in  the  benefits 
for  most  people.  There  could  not  be  the  huge 
benefits  for  some  people  which  he  referred  to 
and  still  an  overall  average  increase  of  only 
20  per  cent,  without  very  meagre  increases 
indeed  for  most  of  the  people  ajffected. 

One  can  say  that  the  new  programme  under 
The  Family  Benefits  Act  is  a  step  forward.  It 
institutes  a  new  principle,  an  important  new 
principle.  It  does  provide  for  some  increase 
in  benefits,  but  it  appears  that  for  most  people 
the  increase  in  benefits  will  be  very  meagre 
indeed.  It  may  bring  them  up  from  a  sub- 
starvation  level  to  a  starvation  level.  That  is 
about  the  most  we  can  see  in  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  as  the  Minister  now  envisages  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  the  hon.  member  is  getting  into 
something  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
bill  at  aU. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  has  quite  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  amendment,  because  we  envisage  in  our 
amendment  that  instead  of  proceeding  with 
this  bill  the  Minister  ought  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  wipe  out  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act  and  apply  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  1966, 
to  the  people  now  covered  by  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act.  I  want  to  explain 
exactly  our  position  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

When  we  propose  that,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  suggesting  that  The  Family  Benefits 
Act  as  it  is  now  being  administered  is  anything 
like  satisfactory.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
concede  that  the  limited  increases  announced 
with  a  great  fanfare  by  the  Minister  this 
afternoon  are  adequate.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle  of  that  Act  is  a  desirable  principle, 
and  we  believe  that  it  should  apply  to  all 


people  in  need.  The  principle  which  should 
be  followed  is  that  when  people  and  famihes 
are  in  need  they  should  receive  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  their  need  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  cause  of  their  disability;  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  category  into  which  they  have 
been  assigned  by  some  administrator  based  on 
the  cause  of  disability. 

The  Minister  need  not  bother  telHng  us 
that  he  is  not  continuing  this  categorical  basis, 
because  he  is.  If  a  person  falls  into  certain 
categories,  based  on  the  cause  of  disability— 
bhndness  disability,  old  age,  certain  other 
categories— then  he  will  get  one  type  of 
treatment.  He  will  be  covered  by  The  Family 
Benefits  Act.  But  if  he  does  not  fall  into  any 
of  those  categories,  if  he  merely  is  in  need, 
then  he  gets  a  different  treatment,  an  inferior 
treatment.  His  needs  as  an  individual,  or  his 
family's  needs  as  a  family  of  human  beings, 
can  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  other 
groups,  but  they  will  get  inferior  treatment 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  fall  into  the 
categories  to  which  The  Family  Benefits  Act 
applies. 

If  the  Minister  can  give  any  rational,  logical 
or  humane  explanation  of  that  discrimination, 
I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  it,  because  it 
certainly  surpasses  my  powers  of  explanation. 
I  could  not  under  any  circumstances  justify 
that  discrimination  among  human  beings  liv- 
ing in  Ontario  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
happen  to  be  in  need.  What  difference  does 
it  make  why  they  are  in  need,  whether  it  is 
because  of  blindness  or  old  age,  or  disability, 
or  some  other  cause?  What  difference  does 
it  make  if  they  are  in  need,  legitimately  in 
need?  Surely  they  should  receive  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  their  need.  There  should  be 
no  distinction  between  the  people  under  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  and  the  people  under  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  No  distinc- 
tion at  all.  I  am  satisfied  that  neither  the 
Minister  nor  anybody  else  can  provide  any 
rationality  for  any  such  distinction. 

My  friend  from  Scarborough  West,  and  I 
believe  also  the  member  for  Sudbury,  sug- 
gested that  they  could  not  understand  the 
workings  of  the  Tory  mind.  My  friend  from 
Scarborough  West  said  that  he  did  not  want 
to  get  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  Tory  mind, 
and  I  can  sympathize  with  him  in  that.  They 
professed  to  see  no  conceivable  explanation  at 
all  for  the  discrimination  which  the  Minister 
insists  upon  perpetuating.  However,  I  think 
I  can  see  the  reason  the  government  is  doing 
this.  It  is  not  an  explanation  or  justification, 
but  I  know  why  they  are  doing  it.  They  are 
continuing  to  discriminate  against  the  people 
who  are  now  covered  by  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act  and  who  constitute  by  far 
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the  largest  number  of  people  receiving  assis- 
tance in  this  province.  They  are  continuing 
to  do  so  because  they  want  to  charge  some 
of  the  cost  back  to  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Shame! 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  reason.  You  see 
under  the  programmes  covered— I  hope  it  is 
now  a  unified  programme  as  the  Minister 
said— but  under  the  programmes  covered  by 
The  Family  Services  Act,  the  municipalities 
have  no  responsibility  financially;  50  per  cent 
is  paid  by  the  federal  government  and  50  per 
cent  by  the  provincial  government,  as  far  as 
the  cost  of  benefits  is  concerned.  But  under 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  the 
federal  government  continues  to  pay  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  benefits,  but  the  province 
puts  40  per  cent  of  its  responsibility  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  municipalities.  In  other 
words,  the  province  pays  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  benefits  provided  and  the 
municipalities  are  stuck  with  the  other  20 
per  cent. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  iniquitous  practice,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  municipalities  cannot  afford 
even  to  pay  the  20  per  cent  they  are  now 
paying.  They  obviously  cannot  aflFord  to  pay 
more.  So  if  we  were  to  put  the  general  wel- 
fare assistance  cases  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
people  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  the 
municipalities  simply  would  collapse  under 
the  load.   They  could  not  carry  it. 

So  these  people,  "who  are  human  beings 
with  precisely  the  same  needs  as  the  people 
who  are  somewhat  more  fortunate  and  are 
covered  by  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  these 
people  will  be  discriminated  against.  They 
will  be  kept  at  a  sub-starvation  level  because 
the  municipalities  cannot  afford  to  pay  any 
more  money  for  their  assistance.  That  is  the 
sum  total  of  it. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  municipalities 
should  not  have  to  pay  any  of  the  cost  of 
welfare.  It  amazes  me  to  hear  Ministers  op- 
posite speak  as  if  there  was  some  law  of  God 
that  said  that  municipalities  had  to  assume 
certain  burdens.  The  burdens  that  munici- 
palities have  to  assume  are  burdens  that  are 
determined  by  this  Legislature  and  by  nobody 
else.  Under  The  British  North  America  Act 
as  we  know,  welfare  services  of  all  kinds  were 
considered  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  provinces. 

It  happens  that  the  federal  government 
has  taken  over  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  services  over  a  period  of  years,  but  con- 
stitutionally   these    services    are    under    the 


jurisdiction  of  the  provinces.  There  is  nothing 
in  The  British  North  America  Act  or  in  com- 
mon sense  which  would  suggest  that  the 
provinces  should  shift  part  of  their  responsi- 
bility onto  the  helpless  municipalities  who 
have  no  say  in  the  matter  at  all. 

If  a  provincial  statute  says  a  municipality 
shall  be  responsible  for  providing  welfare 
assistance  to  certain  people  as  provincial 
statutes  have  provided  since  1935,  if  a  statute 
say  that,  then  the  municipality  is  stuck.  It 
has  no  option  and  the  province  is  simply  fool- 
ing it,  or  trying  to  fool  everybody,  when  it 
suggests  in  taking  back  from  the  municipali- 
ties part  of  the  burden  that  it  imposed  on 
them  and  that  it  is  being  generous  in  doing 
so.  There  is  nothing  generous  in  imposing  a 
burden  on  a  municipality  which  it  cannot 
carry  and  then  taking  back  part  of  the 
burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
the  province  to  take  over  the  full  cost  of  fin- 
ancing welfare  benefits  and  assistance  pay- 
ments of  all  kinds  for  which  it  is  still  respon- 
sible. In  all  cases  it  will  be  compensated  to 
the  tune  of  50  per  cent  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  can  surely  take  over  that  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipalities  as  far  as  general  welfare 
assistance  is  concerned. 

If  the  province  would  do  that,  and  it  should 
do  it  quite  apart  from  the  arguments  I  have 
been  making  with  regard  to  this  bill,  it 
should  do  it  simply  in  the  interests  of  justice 
to  the  municipalities.  If  it  would  do  that, 
then  there  should  be  no  serious  problem  in 
wiping  out  this  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act  and  bringing  everybody  under  The 
Family  Benefits  Act.  We  would  then  have 
one  statute  covering  all  cases  of  people  in 
need  and  providing,  at  least  in  theory 
although  it  is  still  not  working  out  that  way 
in  practice,  that  assistance  will  be  paid  to 
them  on  the  basis  of  their  need. 

That  is  the  only  sensible  approach  to  this 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker.  Furthermore  it  is  the 
only  fair  approach.  It  is  the  only  approach 
that  is  fair  to  the  municipalities  and  to  the 
recipients  of  general  welfare  assistance.  I 
submit  to  the  Minister  that  rather  than  push- 
ing this  matter  to  a  vote  at  this  time  he 
should  do  what  the  amendment  has  proposed 
—he  should  simply  withdraw  this  bill  and 
bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  The  Family  Benefits 
Act  to  everybody. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  shorten  The 
Family  Benefits  Act.  If  he  did  that  he  could 
take  out  two  pages  of  categories  which  he 
has  listed  in  that  Act  which  it  was  necessary 
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to  list  in  order  to  exclude  the  people  covered 
by  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  from 
that  principle  of  payment  of  benefit  to  those 
in  need  on  the  basis  of  need.  The  Minister  is 
perpetuating  an  antiquated  principle,  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  philo- 
sophy that  he  himself  expressed  in  moving 
second  reading  of  the  bill  to  change  the  name 
of  his  department. 

I  submit  to  him  that  he  should  wipe  this 
ancient  statute  off  the  books  altogether.  He 
could  make  an  important  step  forward  if  he 
would  now  broaden  the  principle  of  The 
Family  Benefits  Act  to  cover  everyone  in  the 
province  who  is  in  need.  I  may  say  that  in 
my  opinion  that  would  still  only  be  an 
interim  measure. 

I  am  not  for  one  moment  suggesting  that 
what  my  friend  from  Riverdale  has  said  is 
not  the  basic  answer  to  this  problem,  but  still 
we  can  make  progress  one  step  at  a  time.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  Minister  comes  in  enun- 
ciating a  principle  out  of  one  side  of  his 
mouth  and  then  denying  it  out  of  the  other 
side  of  his  mouth  so  that  even  a  half-way 
stage  is  not  achieved.   We  get  it  only  in  part. 

We  get  the  principle  of  The  Family  Benefits 
Act  inadequately  apphed  only  to  a  minority 
of  the  people  affected,  and  we  have  the  old 
vicious  categorical,  discriminatory  principle 
perpetuated  for  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  Minister  has  a  lot  of  gall  to  come  here 
and  say  that  he  is  perpetuating  that  discrimi- 
nation in  the  name  of  the  Canada  assistance 
plan.  Heaven  knows,  it  took  long  enough  to 
get  the  federal  government  to  accept  the 
forward-looking  principle  of  the  Canada  as- 
sistance plan.  The  Minister  should  not  dese- 
crate that  principle  by  in  any  way  associating 
it  with  the  bill  we  have  before  us  now  to 
amend  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
some  comments  in  support  of  this  resolution 
in  addition  to  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  has  already  put  before  you.  In  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  we  were  very 
much  aware  of  a  new  tone  in  the  approach  to 
general  welfare  assistance,  and  this  was  very 
welcome  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Legislature  would 
agree  since  all  of  us  have  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  responsible  for  welfare  at  the  muni- 
cipal level,  as  well  as  with  those  specialized 
persons  who  act  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  and 
who  are  employed  by  his  department  directly 
in  the  centres  across  the  province,  who  ad- 
minister the  special  provisions  of  the  cjite- 
fgorical  peijsions  tiiat  he  is  aware  of.  1  > 


Many  of  us,  in  dealing  with  the  Minister's 
employees  particularly,  have  been  very  im- 
pressed with  their  forward-looking  attitudes, 
and  particularly  their  desire  to  accommodate 
the  old  legislation  to  what  had  really  become 
situations  that  were  not  properly  affected  by 
the  old  legislation.  This  is  why  ,we  were  so 
keen  on  the  introduction  of  The  Family  Bene- 
fits Act  last  year. 

Then  in  addition  to  this,  as  I  was  saying, 
we  do  deal  with  those  who  hayfe  the  respons- 
ibilities at  the  municipal  leVel  for  administer- 
ing The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 
These  people,  men  mostly  and  women  too, 
have  a  different  approach  to  this  particular 
problem.  Many  of  us  have  had  to  use  every- 
thing in  our  personal  capacity  to  urge  these 
gentlemen  to  bring  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  those  who  perhaps  in  some  mar- 
ginal cases  could  have  been  excluded.  It  is 
the  very  area  of  need  that  we  were  most  con- 
cerned with.  The  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
the  citizens  and  those  with  the  responsi- 
bilities on  the  scene  in  this  area  made  us 
welcome  the  provisions  that  were  brought 
forward  in  the  Legislature  last  year.  Cer- 
tainly, The  Canada  Assistance  Act  itself  began 
these  changes.  Taking  some  issue  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  felt  a  feeling  of  euphoria  on  the  Ministerial 
changes,  but  I  did  feel  that  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Act  and  the  changes  in  the 
administration,  we  could  then  go  forward 
with  a  completely  new  look  as  far  as  the 
provision  of  welfare  without  categories  and 
the  provision  of  welfare  based  on  need  was 
so  deeply  concerned  across  this  province. 
Now  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  legislation  that  the  government  is  going 
to  put  before  us  at  this  session— embodied 
particularly  in  Bill  55— is  not  going  to  accomp- 
lish the  requirements  that  those  of  us,  as 
members  out  across  the  province,  see  as  a 
serious  and  immediate  need.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  Would  support  the  amend- 
ment that  is  before  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  estimates 
of  the  Minister  come  before  us  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  questioti  him  very  closely 
as  to  the  cat  and  mouse  game  he  has  been 
playing  with  us  as  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  his  comments  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation  that  really  has  been 
before  us  since  the  Legislature  adjourned  a 
full  year  ago.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  comments  at  the  end  of 
the  estimates  of  the  department!  under  the 
former  Minister  last  year  was  iti  a  very  pro- 
gressive vein.  Speeches  were!  made  by  people 
on  all  sides   of  the   Jiouse,  bringing;  to   the 
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attention  of  the  former  Minister  the  particular 
needs  of  those  who  had  been  under  cate- 
gorical pensions  in  years  gone  by,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  which  surely  is  now 
upon  us,  when  we  can  abandon  at  least 
those  categories  and  met  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  and  disabled  persons  and  mothers 
who  have  been  left  without  adequate  support. 

This  certainly  we  welcome,  but  beyond  that 
there  is  the  general  assistance  that  is  required, 
when  we  look  at  those  people  who  come  to 
us  as  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  who 
have  not  been  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
areas  of  responsibility  as  they  have  been  set 
out  in  the  past  and  are  going  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  legislation.  So  it  is  for 
these  reasons,  as  we  see  the  need  that  comes 
upon  us  as  the  members  in  the  areas  right 
across  the  province,  that  we  are  critical  of 
what  this  Minister  has  brought  before  us  at 
this  time. 

There  was  a  feeling  in  those  supporting 
him  in  his  own  department  and  those  on  this 
side  of  the  House  who  have  brought  the  need 
before  him  on  many  occasions— and  certainly 
before  his  predecessor— that  here  is  a  new 
administration  as  far  as  this  area  of  respons- 
ibility of  government  is  concerned.  We  could 
have  used  The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  in  its 
implementation  through  the  responsibility  of 
the  provincial  government,  to  meet  the  new 
requirements  that  are  upon  us  to  relieve  the 
municipalities  of  the  residual  responsibilities, 
financial  and  administration-wise,  on  which 
they  have  not  been  adequately  meeting  the 
requirements  of  those  people  so  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  across  the  whole  province 
of  Ontario. 

For  these  reasons  we  support  the  amend- 
ment before  the  House  and  we  hope  the 
Minister  will  examine  the  possibilities  for 
reconsideration  that  have  been  put  to  him 
by  members  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments 
will  be  very  few  and  brief. 

I  would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  member  for  Scarborough  West. 
I  think  that  now  the  Minister  is  attempting 
to  bring,  or  hoping  to  bring,  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  into  line  with  the 
Canada  assistance  plan,  that  this  is  the  time 
when  the  department  should  go  one  step 
further  by  taking  the  cost  of  the  general  wel- 
fare assistance  completely  oflE  the  munici- 
palities. 

It  should  no  longer  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  municipalities.  The  municipahties  should 
not  be  responsible  for  that  20  per  cent  for 
which  they  are  now  responsible.    The  prov- 


ince should  absorb  that  complete  cost.  This 
would  enable  the  municipality  to  engage  in 
other  much  needed  public  works  programmes 
and   assistance   to   education. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  does  not  elim- 
inate categories  as  such,  it  simply  changes  the 
name  from  category  to  class.  Whether  it  be 
class  or  category,  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  notice  that  section 
7(6)(va)  and  (da)  has  been  used  in  defining 
persons  in  need  or  prescribing  classes  of  such 
persons.  Surely  today,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, we  should  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
classifying  people.  Assistance  should  be  given 
to  people  solely  because  there  is  the  need. 

In  addition  to  having  classes  of  people, 
we  have  gone  into  classes  of  municipalities 
to  which  grants  or  subsidies  are  going  to  be 
paid.  I  think  assistance  to  the  needy  should 
not  require  a  classification  of  municipalities. 
If  the  province  were  to  assume  the  complete 
costs  of  general  welfare  there  would  be  no 
need  for  classes  of  municipalities.  This  Act 
should  be  withdrawn  by  the  Minister  and  an 
Act  presented  that  would  fall  completely  in 
line  with  the  Canada  assistance  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  touch  on  a  point  or  two  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  members  opposite. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  recog- 
nize this  fact.  The  hon.  member  for  Wood- 
bine asked  me  at  great  length  for  the  reason 
for  the  Act,  then  proceeded  to  answer  part 
of  it.  These  are  two  different  Acts,  because 
they  cover  two  different  types  of  programmes. 
One  is  a  provincial  programme,  the  other 
one  is  a  shared  programme;  that  is  why  we 
have  two  Acts. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  means  he  sticks 
some  of  it  on  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  all 
the  legislation  has  been  implemented  by  the 
regulations,  when  the  budget  of  this  depart- 
ment is  approved,  a  substantial  burden  will 
have  been  removed  from  the  municipalities. 
I  announced  earlier  to  the  House  the  switch- 
ing of  the  60/40  ratio  in  the  child  welfare.  I 
announced  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  bring- 
ing in  of  family  benefits.  By  virtue  of  the 
extension  of  the  classes  and  the  interpretation 
of  disabled  persons,  substantial  numbers  of 
people  will  be  taken  out  of  this  programme. 
We  are  enabled  to  do  that  to  bring  them  into 
the  family  benefits  programme. 

I  remind  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  under  The  Department  of  Municipal 
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AfiFairs,  the  unconditional  grants  through 
which  municipalities  do  receive  funds  to 
make  up  for  their  portion  of  the  welfare. 
And  those  members  who  have  been  in  this 
House  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  The  Unconditional  Grants 
Act  know  that  the  grants  were  brought  into 
efifect  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

Now  the  members  of  the  NDP  seem  to 
want  to  put  all  the  welfare  administration  of 
this  province  out  of  my  ofiBce,  out  of  my 
desk,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  members 
of  the  Liberal  Party  are  now  falling  in  with 
that  line,  because  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
to  me  that  that  is  the  best  way  to  administer 
the  type  of  instance  where  this  type  of  assist- 
ance is  required.  The  bulk  of  the  people 
coming  under  the  general  welfare  assistance 
are  short-term  cases  quite  unlike  the  people 
who  come  under  the  family  benefits.  There 
are  a  few,  I  imagine,  a  very  small  number, 
who  are  going  to  be  there  for  extended  per- 
iods of  time,  but  ordinarily  the  average  are 
on  a  short-term  basis  within  the  municipality 
and  the  huge  bulk  of  the  costs  are  picked 
up  by  this  province.  But  I  have  yet  to  be 
persuaded— I  speak  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition— that  when  he  refers  to  certain 
of  the  administration  at  the  local  level,  the 
answer  to  those  problems  in  some  situations 
in  some  municipalities  throughout  the  prov- 
ince would  be  solved  by  transferring  it  all 
onto  my  desk.  I  have  yet  to  be  persuaded 
that  that  is  the  ultimate  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  specifics  of  section  7  in  defining  persons 
in  need  and  prescribing  classes  of  such  per- 
sons. Those  sections  are  made  necessary  in 
order  that  we  bring  ourselves  into  the  terms 
of  the  Canada  assistance  plan  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  which  I  signed  this 
morning. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
this  is  an  extension  of  sections  which  are  in 
the  Act  prescribing  classes  of  assistance,  pre- 
scribing classes  of  persons  who  are  eligible 
for  assistance.  We  now  have  used  that 
terminology  for  whatever  it  is  worth,  in  order 
to  bring  ourselves  into  line  with  the  Canada 
assistance  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  say  this,  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  either  myself  or  of  the  depart- 
ment to  bring  in  amendments  which  would  be 
by  way  of  a  complete  review  of  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act;  that  will  await  an- 
other time  and  another  day,  but  I  know  this 
will  be  done. 

I  want  to  divert  my  remarks  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury.   I  am  willing  to  debate 


with  him  any  place  at  any  time  within  the 
province  of  Ontario  the  record  at  the  provin- 
cial level  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  record 
at  the  provincial  level  of  die  Conservative 
Party. 

Mr.  Sopha:  For  once,  the  banging  of  desks 
is  even  more  foolish  than  the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  go 
down  to  Ottawa  and  is  going  to  change 
things.  There  were  rumours,  but  when  the 
chips  are  down  he  just  backs  right  down.  I 
wonder  why  he  is  not  running- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
debating  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
dict the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
is  going  to  put  this  fellow  in  the  hospital 
when  he  starts  on  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
directing  my  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury.  You  see,  I  am 
not  familiar  personally  with  the  type  of 
assistance  that  is  being  provided  under  The 
Family  Benefits  Act.  My  family  never  had  a 
disabled  person,  we  did  not  have  any  persons 
on  old  age  pension,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
am  deeply  and  intimately  familiar  with  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  why  does  the  Minister 
discriminate  against  these  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1934  to  1943,  when  the  Liberals  were  in 
power  at  the  provincial  level,  I  got  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act  and  I  am  willing  to  debate  the 
record  of  the  Liberal  Party  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Hamilton  in  relationship  to  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Will  the  Minister  permit  me  to 
ask  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  the  hon.  member 
made  his  speech,  I  will  make  my  speech. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  just  wanted  to  politely  ask 
the  Minister  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  it  is  a  polite  question, 
it  will  be  the  first  one  in  the  history  of  his 
performance  in  this  House. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  general  welfare  assistance  in  this 
province  is  a  shameful  record.  I  can  tell  you— 
talk  about— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members.  -'•-■■'■ 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  would  like  to 
get  this  debate  back  in  order  so  I  would 
ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  simply  reply  to 
the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
asked— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  I  would  simply 
ask  the  Minister  if  he  would  reply  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Opposition  members  on 
this  amendment  and  to  the  main  motion  in 
general,  so  that  we  can  conclude  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude 
my  remarks  by  suggesting  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  please  vote  against  the 
amendment.  Vote  for  the  bill  so  that  we,  I, 
or  the  department  can  get  ahead  on  putting 
more  money  and  more  assistance  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  that  need  it. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  moves,  seconded  by  the  member  for 
Woodbine,  that  the  motion  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  the  words  after  "that"  and  sub- 
stituting the  following: 

In  the  opinion   of  this   House   tinkering 
with  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
as  envisaged  in  Bill  55  will  merely  per- 
petuate irrational  and  unfair  discrimination 
against   certain   categories   of   people   in   a 
manner  that  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with 
-     modern  welfare   concepts   in  the   spirit   of 
.     The  Canada  Assistance  Act,  and  therefore 
.     instead  of  proceeding  with  Bill  55  the  gov- 
t     ernment  shall  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  The 
*:    Family  Benefits  Act,  1966,  to  all  those  now 
...   Covered  by  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act. 

The  debate  being  concluded,  I  would  remind 
the  members  that  by  reason  of  a  return  to  the 
full  adoption  of  rule  56  in  the  1965  session, 
•when  a  motion  of  this  kind  is  moved,  to  strike 
out  words,  as  in  this  recent  amendment  by  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West,  the  first  ques- 
tion 1  must  put  is  that  whether  or  not '  those 
words  shall  stand. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  to  read 
jfiill  55  for  the  second  time  and  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote:  ^..^  j  .  , 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "ayes" 
aire  52,  the  "nays"  24. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  main  motion 
carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  ; 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  fourth  order; 
resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  54,  An  Act  to 
amend   The    Securities    Act,    1966. 


.  ^        THE  SECURITIES  ACT,  1966 
(Continued) 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  more  than 
a  little  surprised  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commercial 
AflFairs  (Mr.  Rowntree)  in  justifying  the  vague 
and  uncertain  fashion  in  which  he  brings 
Bill  54  before  us. 

In  this  bill  he  says:  "Forgive  me.  We 
would  like  to  give  you  details  about  what 
we  are  going  to  do  to  control  finance  com- 
panies, but  we  are  unable  to,  so  we  are 
going  to  embark  in  broad  general  terms  to 
give  power  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  to  enact  regulations.  "Now  I,"  says 
the  Minister,  "do  not  think  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  bring  in  legislation  but  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  because  we  are  not 
sure  what  we  can  do." 

And  then  in  a  fit  of  anger,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
got  up  and  hurled  the  challenge  at  us  in  the 
Opposition  benches  and  said,  in  effect,  "If 
you  dare  vote  against  this,  this  means  that 
all  you  do  is  criticize,  and  that  you  want  to 
prevent  us  from  taking  any  positive  action 
insofar  as  controlling  finance  companies  is 
concerned." 

Well  fascinatingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
morning  that  this  bill  was  introduced  for 
second  reading,  this  Minister  had  two  other 
bills,  and  if  you  accept  his  words  at  face 
value,  one  would  think  that  the  same  kind  of 
logic  that  he  applied  to  The  Act  to  amend 
The  Securities  Act  would  have  applied  to 
The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act.  When  we  asked 
him,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
recall,  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  used 
car  dealers,  what  his  policy  was,  why  he 
needed  merely  to  extend  powers  to  regulate, 
he  would  not  tell  us  because  I  do  not  think 
he  knew.  There  was  no  more  justification  for 
bringing  in  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act  in  the 
vague  and  uncertain  way  in  which  it  was 
introduced  than  to  bring  these  amendments 
to  The  Securities  Act  before  us. 


Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  morning  as 
well,  we  had  before  us  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act,  where 
he  decided  that  he  was  going  to  give  power 
to  remove  auditors  if  they  were  not  deemed 
to  be— I  want  the  exact  words  because  the 
Minister  would— he  was  going  to  give  power 
to  the  registrar  to  remove  an  accountant  who 
was  not  deemed  to  be   competent. 

This  Minister  is  a  very  exact  Minister  in 
his  use  of  terminology  and  phraseology  when 
it  suits  him,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  only  when  it 
suits  him.  One  would  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  had  the  same  principles  in 
mind  when  he  came  before  us  insofar  as 
Bill  54  is  concerned,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  his  attitude,  as  it  is  the  attitude  of  this 
government,  that  the  less  they  tell  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  form  of  legislation,  the  less  they 
tell  the  public,  and  the  better  off  it  is  to 
everyone's  good.  Big  brother  knows  better. 
Big  brother  is  going  to  look  after  you  and 
you  just  trust  us. 

This  government  has  become  very  expert 
in  identifying  the  problems.  They  are  expert 
in  identifying  the  problems  and  then  bring- 
ing in  bills  that  have  all  the  right  names  in 
them.  They  go  along  with  that  identification 
of  the  problem.  And  every  now  and  then, 
they  fool  the  public  and  they  fool  the  public 
sufficiently  so  that  those  gentlemen  who  write 
editorials  for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  seemed 
to  be  led  completely  astray  in  one  of  their 
editorials  in  the  newspaper  today.  They 
said  in  an  editorial  in  that  paper  today  that 
in  one  sense  the  Ontario  government's  new 
security  legislation  on  finance  companies  is 
a  case  of  locking  the  garage  door  after  the 
car  has  been  stolen. 

I  wish  it  was  at  least  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  it  was,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  garage  door  is  locked  or 
not.  Nor  does  the  Minister  know,  because 
the  Minister  says  this  is  going  to  enable  us 
to  embark  on  a  four-month  study  or  a  six- 
month  study  to  determine  what  we  really 
must  do.  Having  reached  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  must  inquire,  where  is  the 
report  on  the  Prudential  examination  that 
the  Minister  said  would  be  produced  on 
March  10?  Today  is  March  20.  We  do  not 
know  if  they  have  locked  the  right  door  or 
not  because  we  do  not  know  what  that 
investigation  is  going  to  reveal. 

You  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  investiga- 
tion behind  closed  doors  was  conducted  by 
unnamed  people.  Apparently  it  did  not  need 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  because  when 
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we  asked  that  question,  the  Minister  blithely 
told  us,  oh  no,  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  investigation  so  it  was  all  right  to  let  him 
go  to  the  stock  exchange.  But  here  we  are, 
ten  days  after  the  Minister's  announced  date 
and  we  do  not  know  really  to  what  extent 
the  bam  door  was  open.  Why  does  the  Min- 
ister hesitate  in  bringing  that  report  before 
us,  or  is  there  trouble?  Is  that  one  of  the 
reasons,  perhaps,  why  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  left— because 
there  was  trouble  in  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  use  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion to  point  up  the  real  problem  in  this 
Act.  This  Act  is  at  least  premature  to  the 
extent  that  the  Minister  has  not  had  the 
good  sense  to  bring  the  public  of  Ontario  and 
this  Opposition  into  his  confidence.  Let  us 
see  the  full  extent  of  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  that  caused  the  Prudential  affair. 
This  House  denied  us  and  the  Prime  Minister 
denied  us  the  opportunity  to  have  this  matter 
examined  by  the  legal  bills  committee.  This 
House  resisted  the  important  demand  for  a 
public  inquiry,  so  we  do  not  know  what  has 
gone  on,  nor  do  we  know  what  the  Minister 
has  in  mind  when  he  brings  this  statute  before 
us. 

As  I  say,  sir,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  blatant  examples  of  giving  big  brother 
the  power.  Let  us  be  confident  that  having 
given  big  brother  the  power,  everything  is 
going  to  be  all  right.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  government  would  have  learned  its 
lesson  when  Bill  99  was  introduced  into  this 
House  and  withdrawn  with  such  shame  and 
chagrin.  One  would  have  thought  at  that 
time  that  the  government  would  have  learned 
the  lesson  that  it  is  important  when  they  are 
introducing  new  and  far-reaching  and  im- 
portant legislation  that  they  must  do  more 
than  give  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
power  to  make  regulations.  But  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  all. 

The  key  section  in  this  Bill  54  is  section  2, 
which  gives  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  a  whole  new  flock  of  powers  to 
enact  regulations.  And  the  Minister  calmly 
admits  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  while 
they  do  not  really  know  what  they  want  to 
do,  they  are  going  to  find  out  soon,  they  are 
going  to  start  another  study. 

As  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  is  wont  to  say,  they  are  the  world 
champion  studiers.  Without  question  of  a 
doubt  they  have  more  investigations  and 
studies  and  reports  and  commissions  that 
produce    absolutely    nothing    except    further 


identification  of  the  problems.  There  is  no 
satisfaction  in  this  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  small  investors— those  immature  invest- 
ors, to  borrow  the  Attorney  General's  (Mr. 
Wishart's)  phrase— who  lost  their  money  in 
Prudential  Finance. 

Unsophisticated!  I  am  sorry;  unsophisti- 
cated investors  who  lost  their  money  in  Pru- 
dential Finance! 

There  is  nothing  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
a  word  here  in  Bill  54  that  gives  one  word 
of  encouragement  to  people  who  might  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position  in  the  event 
another  such  tragic  incident  occurred. 

I  listened  very  carefully  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  and  while  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  we  had  a  new  Act  called  the  finance  cor- 
porations Act  or  something  along  that  line, 
I  do  not  think  the  rose  by  any  other  name 
is  going  to  smell  any  sweeter.  I  would  hke 
to  see  meaningful  laws,  and  I  do  not  really 
care  what  title  you  put  on  them  as  long  as 
they  are  there. 

But  I  think  it  is  wrong;  it  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, it  is  wrong  in  democratic  principle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Minister  comes  before  us 
without  any  formed  ideas,  merely  to  rush 
into  the  breach  with  a  vague,  airy-fairy  piece 
of  legislation  that  in  fact  means  nothing  but 
merely  an  announcement  of  another  study. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  series  of  laws 
comes  forward  from  this  Minister,  one  would 
have  hoped  to  have  heard  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a  real  change  in  the  setup  of  the  On- 
tario securities  commission.  When  this  depart- 
ment was  within  the  control  of  the  Attorney 
General,  he  tabled  before  us  a  management 
report  showing  what  increases  in  staff  were 
going  to  be  required.  To  really  inspire  con- 
fidence, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  thought 
that  as  the  Minister  began  to  unfold  his  new 
and  face-saving  legislation,  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  announce  at  the  same  time 
that  at  least  the  recommendations  of  the 
management  consultants  were  going  to  be 
adopted,  that  at  least  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  was  going  to  be  given  the  money 
and  the  bodies  to  carry  on  their  job  com- 
petently. 

Because  even  if  this  was  a  good  piece  of 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker— and  it  is  not,  it  is 
a  poor  piece,  a  second  rate  piece  of  legislation 
—even  if  it  was  the  best  imaginable,  it  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written  unless  this  government  is  determined 
to  make  it  work.  And  we  have  seen  no  indi- 
cation, Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  government  has 
nibbled  away  at  the  various  financial  laws. 
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that  they  are  determined  to  make  them  work. 
There  has  been  no  indication  whatsoever  that 
there  are  going  to  be  moneys  made  available 
to  the  Ontario  securities  commission  to  hire 
competent  lawyers  and  competent  account- 
ants so  that  the  proper  type  of  enforcement 
can  take  place. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  could  this  be 
better  highlighted  than  the  fact  they  are 
sitting  so  cosily  on  the  report  of  the  Pruden- 
tial investigation.  Not  only  are  they  sitting  so 
cosily  on  that  report,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  one 
must  become  suspicious  of  its  delay;  but  they 
are  unable  to  tell  us  who  is  conducting  it, 
nor  are  they  able  to  explain  to  us  how 
government  people  can  properly  investigate 
their  own  action.  So  one  must  need  be  very 
suspicious,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  whole  pro- 
gramme as  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Com- 
mercial Affairs  brings  it  before  us. 

Finally,  sir,  I  say  this:  If  the  government  is 
at  all  serious  about  giving  these  new  and 
important  responsibilities  to  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  one  must  again  wonder 
how  long  it  is  going  to  be  before  they  give 
the  Ontario  securities  commission  a  sufficient 
degree  of  independence  to  allow  them  to 
carry  on  their  job;  clear  from  even  the  sus- 
picion of  government  interference  and  gov- 
ernment control.  Because  you  will  recall  with 
me  sir,  that  every  report  that  came  forward 
recommended  that  the  Ontario  securities 
commission  be  given  that  degree  of  indepen- 
dence that  would  be  necessary  to  allow  them 
to  function  as  a  completely  free,  independent 
body  removed  from  political  suggestion  or 
political  influence. 

None  of  that  do  we  see  at  his  time,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  unfortunately  have  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  learned  gentleman,  as  I 
say,  who  wrote  his  editorial  perhaps  missed 
the  boat  and  got  caught  up  in  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's excellent  PR  work.  Let  us  not  be  fooled 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  let  us  not 
believe  that  the  mere  identification  of  prob- 
lems brings  a  solution.  Let  us  not  imagine, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  merely  because  it 
is  headed  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
is  going  to  be  a  cure  all  or  an  end  all. 

Let  us  look  at  this  bill.  I  am  sure  as  we 
look  at  it  we  will  recognize  it  is  a  pale 
shadow  of  what  is  required.  Not  only  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  excuse  for  new  studies 
and  new  reports  and  new  committees.  Not 
only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  any  staflF  that  will  make  it  work.  And  not 
only  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Ontario  securities  commission  is  going 


to  be  given  sufficient  independence  to  allow 
it  to  do  the  job  that  the  various  investigating 
bodies  have  recommended. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ST.  CATHARINES  CLUB 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  St.  Catharines  club. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  BLIND  RIVER 

Mr.  S.  Farquhar  (Algoma-Manitoulin)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting 
the  town  of  Blind  River. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Russell)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  respect- 
ing the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Second  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  N.  Whitney 
in  the  chair. 


TOWN  OF  BURLINGTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl4,  An  Act 
respecting  the  town  of  Burlington. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  Prl4  reported. 
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TOWN  OF  AMHERSTBURG 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Prl7,  An  Act 
respecting  the  town  of  Amherstburg. 
Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  Prl7  reported. 


BOROtrGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr29,  An  Act 
respecting  the  borough  of  Scarborough. 
On  clause  1: 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  clause  1  of  this  bill,  can  we  get  any 
explanation  from  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  before  this  bill  goes  through  as  to  why 
he  will  not  put  this  type  of  amendment  in  the 
general  legislation.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  neces- 
sary again  to  point  out  that  this  House  saw 
fit  to  grant  the  township  of  North  York,  as  it 
then  was,  this  privilege  in  the  last  session  of 
this  Legislature.  There  is  a  bill  before  us 
from  the  borough  of  Scarborough  asking  the 
same  thing;  there  is  a  bill  before  us  from  the 
borough  of  Etobicoke  asking  for  the  same 
thing. 

Why  should  all  the  time  and  legislative  pro- 
cess of  the  House  be  wasted  in  this  repetitive 
legislation  when  the  House  has  obviously 
approved  the  principle  over  a  year  ago?  Now 
it  is  necessary  to  put  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough and  the  borough  of  Etobicoke  to 
the  needless  expense,  and  to  take  up  the  time 
of  this  House  needlessly,  to  authorize  for  two 
specific  municipalities  out  of  the  thousand-odd 
that  we  have,  this  sort  of  privilege.  Surely  the 
House  deserves  the  explanation  of  the  Min- 
ister as  to  why  he  will  not  extend  this  type 
of  legislation  to  all  the  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question,  there  are  no  amendments 
to  The  Municipal  Act  dealing  with  this  matter 
before  the  House  at  the  present  time.  You 
either  deal  with  this  bill  or  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  is  it  not  done  in  an  eco- 
nomical and  businesslike  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Because  I  do  not  want 
to  be  economical  and  businesslike  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  so  there  now. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  and  3  agreed  to. 


Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  Pr29  reported. 

THE  CANCER  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  33,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  33  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  49,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Hospitals  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  49  reported. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  50,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Private  Hospitals  Act. 
Sections  I  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  50  reported. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs)  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  bills  without  amendment  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  concern  itself  with  what 
appears  on  today's  order  paper  under  "other 
motions"  on  page  7  as  item  16  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald).  Thereafter  we  will  consider 
bills,  both  readings  as  well  as  House  in  com- 
mittee and  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery,  Alexander 
Muir  public  school,  Toronto,  and  in  the  west 
gallery,  St.  Gabriel's  separate  school,  Willow- 
dale  and  St.  Timothy's  separate  school, 
Willowdale. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  ONTARIO  ENERGY  BOARD 
ACT,  1964 

Hon.  J.  R.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management)  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Energy  Board  Act,  1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  ENERGY  ACT,  1964 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Energy 
Act,  1964. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
indicate  the  purpose  of  these  amendments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Simonett:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
amendments  to  The  Energy  Act,  we  are 
changing  some  of  the  definitions  and  under 
The  Energy  Board  Act  it  will  just  bring  it  in 
line.    It  is  more  or  less  housecleaning. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  regulations 
required  pursuant  to  The  Securities  Act, 
1966,  have  been  completed  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  general  distribution  early  next  week. 
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Hon.  members  will  recall  that  late  in 
January  I  announced  that  an  intensive  pro- 
gramme to  complete  the  regulations  would  be 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  having  them  avail- 
able as  early  as  possible.  The  regulations 
have  been  approved  and  will  be  available  at 
nominal  cost  either  through  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  or  the  Queen's  printer. 
This  I  believe  will  enable  all  interested  parties 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  regulations 
in  plenty  of  time  for  the  May  1  effective 
date  of  the  legislation. 

The  regulations  provide  the  details  of  addi- 
tional financial  disclosure  required  for  all 
filings,  and  the  form  and  detail  of  filings  of 
the  prospectuses  for  mining,  industrial,  invest- 
ment and  mutual  fund  companies. 

In  addition,  the  regulations  provide  for  the 
statement  of  material  facts  required  to  be 
filed  with  both  the  commission  and  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange  as  it  relates  to 
primary  distribution  through  the  exchange. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  additional  forms 
specified,  including  those  for  insider  trading 
reporting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  federal-provincial 
conference  on  securities  regulations  in  August 
of  1966,  consideration  was  given  to  the  regu- 
lation of  mutual  funds  and  investment  con- 
tracts. Following  a  proposal  by  Ontario,  it 
was  decided  that  the  available  information 
relative  to  the  operation  of  mutual  funds  and 
investment  contract  companies  in  Canada  was 
not  sufficiently  detailed;  and  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  and 
related  matters  with  a  view  to  seeking  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  possible  enactment  of 
legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision the  Canadian  committee  on  mutual 
funds  and  investment  contracts  has  been 
established.  My  committee  will  conduct  an 
extensive  study  of  mutual  funds  and  invest- 
ment contracts  in  Canada.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  obtain  complete  information  concerning 
open  end  mutual  funds,  including  funds  spon- 
sored by  trust  companies  and  investment 
contracts. 
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On  this  basis  it  is  hoped  a  determination 
may  be  made  as  to  whether  legislation  in 
addition  to  the  existing  legislation  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  in 
Canada.  The  committee  has  appointed  Mr. 
James  C.  Baillie,  of  Toronto,  as  director,  and 
Mr.  Claude  Bruneau  of  Montreal,  as  associate 
director  of  the  study. 

Mr.  BaiUie  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  law  school  as  a  gold  medalist. 
After  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  attended  Harvard 
law  school  where  he  studied  securities  regula- 
tions and  was  awarded  an  LL.M.  degree.  His 
thesis,  "The  Protection  of  the  Investor  in 
Ontario",  has  been  published.  Mr.  Baillie  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Tory,  Tory, 
DesLauriers  and  Binnington,  in  Toronto,  and 
lectures  in  securities  regulations  at  Osgoode 
Hall  law  school. 

He  has  previously  worked  on  special  studies 
for  the  Ontario  securities  commission,  the 
Royal  commission  on  Windfall  and  the  federal 
task  force  on  securities  regulations  and  cor- 
porate disclosure. 

Mr.  Bruneau,  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  is  a 
former  special  assistant  to  the  federal  Minister 
of  Justice  and  worked  on  studies  relating  to 
federal  regulation  of  securities.  He  is  assist- 
ant secretary  of  Steinberg's  Limited,  in  Mont- 
real. 

Additional  persons  are  being  added,  and 
will  be  added  to  the  stafiF  of  the  study  as 
circumstances  dictate. 

Apart  from  the  structure  of  mutual  funds 
and  investment  contract  issuers,  the  scope  of 
the  study  will  extend  to  such  matters  as  the 
relationships  of  the  issuers  with  management 
and  selling  companies  and  investment  dealers, 
and  also  to  any  problems  arising  in  the  sale 
to  the  public  of  mutual  funds  shares  and 
investment  contracts. 

The  study,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  in  large  part 
be  conducted  through  research  projects  in 
specific  areas  to  be  undertaken  by  individuals 
and  institutions  qualified  in  those  areas.  Or- 
ganization work  in  this  connection  has  com- 
menced. 

Written  briefs  will  be  solicited  from  the 
industry  and  interested  persons.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  holding  public  hearings 
at  a  later  date. 

The  study  is  being  financed  jointly  by  the 
federal  government,  which  is  contributing 
one  half  of  the  cost,  and  all  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada,  which  are  sharing  the  balance.  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  require  at  least  a 
year  to  complete  the  study. 


Now  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  dis- 
cussing this  general  area  of  mutual  funds  and 
federal-provincial  cooperation  in  the  pubhc 
interest,  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  a 
related  matter. 

As  you  may  be  aware  Quebec's  Prime  Min- 
ister, Daniel  Johnson,  has  suggested  to  the 
federal  authorities  that  a  federal-provincial 
conference  on  the  whole  question  of  financial 
institutions  and  securities  legislation  should 
be  convened.  Mr.  Johnson  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  propose  to  Prime  Minister  Pearson  that 
he  use  his  good  oflBces  to  convene  such  a  con- 
ference in  the  immediate  future. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  Mr.  John- 
son pledged  the  full  participation  of  his  prov- 
ince in  such  an  undertaking.  I  wish  to  point 
out  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  the 
Ontario  government  strongly  support,  and 
have  supported  from  the  beginning,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Ontario  is  on 
record  as  wholeheartedly  agreeing  with  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  the  urgency 
surrounding  these  matters  makes  an  early 
conference  appropriate. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  federal  initiative  and 
federal  leadership  in  this  area  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  public 
interest  across  Canada. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Sir,  there  was  a  question 
asked  during  my  estimates  concerning  the  fil- 
ing of  the  names  of  the  milk  producers  who 
had  received  quotas  during  the  period  March 
22  to  May  18,  1966.  At  that  time  I  promised 
to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Ontario  milk  mar- 
keting board.  The  matter  was  discussed  be- 
fore the  standing  committee  on  agriculture 
with  the  quota  committee  of  the  milk  market- 
ing board.  We  were  advised  at  that  time  by 
the  chairman  of  the  milk  marketing  board 
that  he  would  refer  the  request  to  his  board, 
and  if  they  agreed  with  the  request  he  would 
have  no  objections  himself  to  tabling  the 
names  of  those  who  had  received  the  trans- 
fers of  quotas. 

Yesterday  I  received  from  the  Ontario 
milk  marketing  board  the  following  letter, 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr. 
George  McLaughlin: 

Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

The  members  of  the  board  at  the  meet- 
ing held  yesterday  agreed  to  release  to  you 
to  table  in  the  House,  the  list  of  milk  pro- 
ducers who  were  involved  in  quota  trans- 
actions through  the  board  during  the  period 
March  22  to  May  18,  1966. 
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The  board  instructed  me  to  make  the 
point  that  this  hst  contains  only  those 
whose  quota  transactions  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  board's  policy.  It  recognized 
that  many  other  such  transactions  may 
have  taken  place  without  board  approval 
and  that  the  board's  only  recourse  under 
such  circumstances  was  to  refuse  such 
transactions  in  any  of  its  future  policies. 

The  board's  policy  on  quotas  during  this 
period  was  communicated  to  all  county 
and  district  milk  committees,  to  distribu- 
tors and  to  transporters  in  documents  dated 
March  23,  1966.  The  list  contains  the 
names  of  251  producers  to  whom  quotas 
were  transferred  on  board  approval  during 
the  period  in  question.  Only  13  of  these 
producers  were  members  of  the  milk  com- 
mittee in  1966. 

The  transfers  involved  milk  being  sup- 
plied to  52  dairies  and  33  markets  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I  would 
table  this  report  and  information  in  the 
House. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  my 
feet,  refer  to  an  item  that  I  think  will  be  of 
interest.  Knowing  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  on  the  progress  of  the 
federal-provincial  ARDA  programme,  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that 
a  rural  development  training  conference  will 
be  held  in  Belleville  from  April  3  to  April 
8,  at  which  the  application  and  uses  of  ARDA 
will  be  studied  in  depth. 

An  intensive  programme  has  been  prepared 
which  will  bring  together  some  35  representa- 
tives from  both  levels  of  government,  as  well 
as  experts  in  the  various  fields  coming  within 
the  orbit  of  the  legislation.  In  addition  to  the 
Provincial  ARDA  staff,  the  field  staff  of 
the  Ontario  federation  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Ontario  farmers  union  will  be  represented. 
The  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests and  The  Department  of  Energy  and  Re- 
sources management  will  also  participate. 

The  purpose  of  the  training  conference  is 
twofold:  First,  it  will  review  the  policies  and 
programmes  of  ARDA  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  works  in  a  number  of  government 
departments;  and,  secondly,  it  will  give  pro- 
fessional instruction  on  community  resource 
development.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  expansion  of  the  farm  consolidation 
programme  and  the  rural  retraining  pro- 
gramme for  farmers.  Instructors  will  include 
representatives  of  the  federal  ARDA,  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Education,  the  federal 
Department  of  Manpower,  the  University  of 


Toronto  and  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Food.  Topics  to  be  discussed 
in  addition  to  policies  and  programmes  will 
include  the  role  of  responsibility  of  rural 
development  officers,  the  participation  and 
role  of  field  men  of  agricultural  organizations, 
the  work  of  the  farm  forester,  the  retraining 
projects  for  farm  people  and  problems  en- 
countered in  land  use  and  farm  adjustment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  this  is  just 
another  step  forward  in  this  government's 
programme  for  the  rural  development  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development.  He  has  received  a  copy  of 
the  question. 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  what 
advertising  agency  is  handling  this  year's  "Buy 
Canadian"  campaign? 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foster  Advertising  Limited   of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  a 
supplementary  question?  Does  he  in  all 
seriousness  think  that  the  advertisement  that 
has  been  published  in  papers  throughout  On- 
tario recently— the  one  that  I  hold  up  here— 
is  really  "shop  Canadian"  when  you  can  only 
see  "shop  Canadian"  in  two  small  words  in 
two  different  places?  Surely  this  is  not  shop 
Canadian,  it  is  pre-election  propaganda. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  I  just  simply  say  that  we 
find  out  on  as  big  a  picture  as  we  possibly 
can  where  the  money  has  to  come  from  to 
build  these  universities  and  schools.  It  does 
not  grow  on  trees,  it  has  to  come  from  people 
who  are  working  and  from  corporations  who 
are  making  money. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  we  to  assume  that  what  we  have 
just  been  told  by  the  Minister  is  news? 

Hon  Mr.  Randall:  To  some  people  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  the  Minister  of  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Affairs. 

When  can  the  report  on  Prudential  Finance 
Corporation  be  expected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  will  be  tabled  in 
the  House  tomorrow.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  table  it  today,  but  it  was  not  possible. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways. 

The  township  of  Rayside  having  complained 
to  the  district  engineer  at  Sudbury  about  the 
state  of  gross  disrepair  on  Highway  144  in 
Rayside  township  and  DowHng  township,  does 
the  Minister  contemplate  taking  steps  to  bring 
the  highway  to  a  normal  condition  at  an  early 
time? 

Hon.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  department  is  aware  iiiat 
the  condition  of  Highway  144  has  deteriorated 
greatly  in  the  areas  of  Rayside  and  Dowling 
townships.  A  continuing  maintenance  pro- 
gramme is  under  way  to  keep  the  driving 
conditions  as  reasonable  as  possible  until  re- 
construction can  commence. 

A  contract  has  been  recently  awarded  and 
work  will  commence  in  May  for  grading, 
granular  base  and  paving  from  secondary 
Highway  544  westerly  to  Windy  Lake  park 
entrance,  a  distance  of  2.8  miles.  This  work 
should  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1967. 

Another  contract  will  be  called  later  this 
year  for  grading,  granular  base  and  paving 
from  Azilda  westerly  to  the  CPR  crossing  at 
Dowling,  a  distance  of  9.2  miles. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond),  although  he  is  not  in  his 
seat.  I  will  give  it  and  he  can  answer  it 
tomorrow. 

What  policy,  if  any,  does  the  government 
have  or  contemplate  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  LSD  or  in  the  area  of  acquainting 
teen-agers  with  the  dangers  of  this  drug? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health, 
too. 

What,  if  anything,  is  the  department  doing 
to  encourage  more  doctors  into  general  prac- 
tice to  meet  the  conditions  outlined  in  this 
week's  Toronto  Star? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  15th  order. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  moves,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  Young,  to  amend  the  motion  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply 
by  adding  thereto  the  following: 


That  this  House  regrets  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  take  forthright  action  to 
deal  with  the  high  and  increasing  cost  of 
living  and  in  particular  its  failure  to: 

(a)  eliminate  trading  stamps  and  other 
promotional  gimmicks  in  retail  merchan- 
dising and  to  ensure  that  resulting  savings 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consimfier; 

(b)  to  establish  a  public  automobile  in- 
surance plan  so  as  to  reduce  the  exorbitant 
and  rising  rates  now  being  charged  in  the 
province; 

(c)  to  undertake  a  large  scale  programme 
for  increasing  the  supply  of  public  housing 
so  as  to  reduce  the  present  pressure  on  the 
rents  and  prices  of  homes,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  adequate  housing  available  to 
those  who  now  cannot  obtain  it; 

(d)  to  establish  prices  and  rental  review 
boards  to  inquire  into,  publicize  and  make 
appropriate  recommendations  regarding  any 
increases  in  prices  and  rentals  that  appear 
to  them  to  be  unwarranted. 


COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY 

Mr.  D.  C.  Macdonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  new  pattern  that  has  been 
restored  in  the  House,  this  provides  the  Oppo- 
sition with  an  opportunity  to  express  its  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  in  my 
view  the  issue  which  this  resolution  focuses  on 
is  an  area  of  where  this  government  has  failed 
more  completely  than  anywhere  else.  No- 
where is  its  range  of  failure  and  neglect 
greater  than  its  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  high  and  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  this  reso- 
lution is  to  list  four  of  the  major  areas. 

The  list  is  illustrative;  it  is  not  complete. 
Indeed,  if  I  might  just  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence, obviously  another  major  item  of  concern 
in  the  rising  cost  of  living  for  people  today  is 
one  which  was  considered  in  a  resolution  in  a 
comparable  debate  a  week  or  so  ago  in  regard 
to  municipal  taxes,  with  particular  reference 
to  educational  taxes. 

The  point  in  this  issue  is  that  the  individual 
is  relatively  helpless  to  cope  with  the  cost  of 
living.  And  the  only  competent  agency  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  individual  is  his  government. 
It  is  true  that  voluntary  organizations  spring 
into  being  to  protect  one  or  another  area  of 
the  cost  of  living,  the  excessive  claims  on  the 
family  budget,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the 
only  agency  that  is  big  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  cope  with  those  forces  which  have 
managed  to  control  the  market  today  is  the 
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government.  And  therefore  in  the  govern- 
ment's failure  to  act,  you  have  a  pretty  com- 
plete abrogation  of  the  protection  of  the 
consumers'  rights. 

And  the  atttuide  of  this  government  to  my 
mind  is  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
whole  problem.  The  government  from  its 
rather  doctrinaire,  free  enterprise  approach  to 
the  operations  of  the  market,  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  not  its  responsibility  to 
intervene  except  under  the  greatest  pressure, 
except  when  the  greatest  public  outcry  forces 
it  to  move. 

The  result  of  this  is,  as  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned,  a  calculated  and  a  callous  im- 
pact on  their  limited  means  to  cope  with  the 
needs  of  a  family  in  case  of  rising  costs. 

Now  what  I  want  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
deal  with  these  four  areas.  One  of  my 
colleagues  will  touch  on  one  or  two  of  them 
later  in  greater  depth. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
food.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  an  area  which  is 
the  most  worrisome  to  the  housewife  whom 
we  are  told  is  responsible  for  the  spending 
of  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  family 
budget.  I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  point  on  which  we  have  focused  atten- 
tion is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  cost  of  food.  Indeed  the  investigations 
at  Ottawa  by  the  joint  committee  are  some- 
what inconclusive  as  to  exactly  where  you 
should  fix  the  responsibility,  but  it  is  my 
view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  whole  question 
of  trading  stamps  and  promotional  gimmicks, 
while  not  the  complete  reason  for  the  cost 
of  food,  are  a  symptom  of  the  problem.  What 
is  more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
something  which  lies  completely  within  the 
control  of  this  government.  Therefore  if  this 
government  wanted  to  give  some  evidence  of 
its  goodwill,  of  its  intentions  to  grapple  with 
this  problem,  here  is  an  area  where  they 
could  move. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
indicated,  that  trading  stamps  and  other 
promotion  gimmicks  for  the  retailing  of  food 
do  not  represent  the  whole  problem,  I  think 
it  is  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  what  exactly 
they  do  represent  by  way  of  an  addition  to 
the  food  bill  in  this  province.  Calculations 
from  authoritative  sources  indicate  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in  trading 
stamps  in  the  province  of  Ontario  in  one  year 
approaches  $30  million.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
$30  million  is  not  an  amount  to  be  sneezed 
at,  and  it  is  an  amount  which  could  be  elim- 
inated. 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  interjections  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  North  (Mr.  Sargent);  is  he 
in  favour  of  trading  stamps?  Is  he  in  favour 
of  trading  stamps,  the  way  the  Liberal  Party 
used  to  be,  and  therefore  out  of  step  with 
the  rest  of  the  party  now,  or  what? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  later  if  the 
speakers'  list  permits,  to  indicate  whether  he 
is  with  the  party  or  against  it  in  their  vacilla- 
tion on  this  issue. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  against  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  members  to  de- 
sist from  interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  point  of 
significance  in  trying  to  assess  the  size  of  this 
burden  or  excessive  claim  on  the  family 
budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Minister's  (Mr.  Stewart's)  conference  in  Vine- 
land.  Experts  have  made  a  thorough  study 
of  this  both  in  the  United  States— and  I  think 
by  general  agreement  the  results  of  their 
study  would  apply  in  Canada— to  the  effect 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  advertising  and  pro- 
motion costs  of  the  supermarkets  today  go  to 
the  trading  stamps  and  other  forms  of 
gimmickry  in  the  merchandising  of  food. 
Once  again  it  is  a  sizeable  figure,  obviously 
approximately  the  $30  million  figure  that  the 
consumer  ultimately  has  to  pay.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  action  in  this  area  would 
be  a  symbol  of  this  government's  goodwill 
and  intentions  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 
The  results  of  their  failure  to  do  so  have  been 
most  illuminating  in  terms  of  indicating  the 
motivations  of  this  government. 

On  January  17  this  year,  the  Canadian 
association  of  consumers  made  representa- 
tions to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  province. 
They  were  supported  by  some  20  different 
organizations  and  as  this  House  has  been 
reminded  many  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
organizations  were  as  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  as  it 
would  be  possible  to  find.  They  included  not 
only  the  federation  of  agriculture  and  the 
farm  union,  not  only  the  federation  of  labour, 
not  only  the  women's  institute,  not  only  the 
Ontario  council  of  women,  but  they  moved 
into  areas  of  business  concerns  such  as,  for 
example,  the  Canadian  association  of  retail 
merchants.    In  other  words,  here  you  have 
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a  group  of  20  trade,  ethnic,  church,  women 
and  economic  organizations,  who  were  solidly 
in  support  of  the  representations  of  the 
Canadian  association  of  consumers. 

One  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
government  whose  proud  boast  is  that  they 
are  a  "people's  government,"  would  be  imme- 
diately responsive  to  that  kind  of  representa- 
tion. Yet  the  fact  is  that  despite  what 
may  have  been  its  original  intention  —  as 
indicated  by  the  action  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  Wishart)  in  placing  a  notice  of 
motion  on  the  order  paper  for  a  bill  to  deal 
with  trading  stamps— as  soon  as  the  lobby 
from  the  four  or  five  trading  stamp  companies 
and  the  few  manufacturers— of  what  the  CAC 
in  its  rather  unkind  way  refers  to  as  "junk"— 
moved  into  action,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
government  had  made  its  choice— a  narrow 
group  of  private  interests  on  one  hand,  a 
broad  group  of  public  interests  representative 
of  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  on  the  other.  This  government  had 
its  choice  and  it  chose  the  narrow  group  of 
private  interests. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
notice  an  observation  attributed  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Robarts)  following  that 
morning  coffee  meeting  that  he  and  I  and 
others  attended  on  the  twentieth  birthday  of 
the  Canadian  association  of  consumers  over 
on  Bloor  Street  the  other  day.  He  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  a  ruling  on  trading  stamps 
might  encroach  on  the  personal  liberties  of 
people  who  want  to  come  to  their  own  deci- 
sion about  choosing  "to  collect  stamps, 
envelopes,  and   so  on". 

Mr.  L.  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
ever  heard  a  more  specious  argument  I  have 
forgotten  it.  This  is  about  the  equivalent  of 
saying  that  the  government,  for  example,  is 
not  going  to  move  in  and  clean  up  the  used 
car  field— something  they  ultimately  did— 
because  if  they  moved  in,  they  might  deny 
the  people  the  personal  choice  of  being  rooked 
or  not  rooked  by  the  racketeers.  This  is  in 
essence  the  kind  of  argument  the  Prime  Min- 
ister has  been  forced  to  advocate  in  defend- 
ing his  indefensible  position. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  And  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  under  his  Minister. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  just  illustrate  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  has  been  generated  among  those  who 
feel    strongly    about   this   issue— a    couple    of 


first-page  articles  appeared  in  succeeding 
issues  of  the  Rural  Cooperator.  They  are 
rather  revealing. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  The  member 
is  reading  that  paper  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  always  read  the  paper,  it 
represents  a  lot  of  good  folk  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  gets 
down  to  some  basic  issues  that  some  other 
farm  papers  tend  to  ignore. 

In  the  issue,  for  example,  of  February  28 
there  is  a  story  headed:  Back  Stamp  Ban. 
Here  was  a  group  of  people  who  finally  were 
enthusiastic  about  this  government  because 
it  was  going  to  take  action  on  the  problem, 
concerning  which  they  felt  strongly.  Let  me 
read  a  few  paragraphs,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Warm  approval  by  leaders  of  farm  and 
consumer  organizations  has  greeted  the 
announcement  that  the  Ontario  government 
plans  to  outlaw  trading  stamps.  Charles 
Munro,  president  of  the  Ontario  federation 
of  agriculture— 

I  suppose  the  hon.  gentleman  will  say  "non- 
sense" again— 

—said  last  Friday  that  the  planned  legal 
measures  follow  closely  the  recommenda- 
tions of  all  farm  groups  in  the  province. 
Banning  trading  stamps  was  one  of  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  Vineland 
conference,  Mr.  Munro  noted.  "These 
stamps  have  added  to  the  cost  of  food 
without  returning  any  money  to  the 
farmer". 

He  added  that  stamps  give  consumers 
the  wrong  idea  about  food  costs.  The  same 
goes  for  other  gimmicks  which  also  should 
be  outlawed. 

Mrs.  William  Brechin,  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  section  of  the  consumers'  associa- 
tion of  Canada,  said  she  and  her  members 
were  delighted  by  this  announcement.  "We 
are  grateful  to  the  OFA,  the  farmers  union 
and  Mr.  Stewart  for  their  wholehearted 
support  in  backing  us  to  get  rid  of  these 
stamps." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  gratefulness  could 
last  for  approximately  two  weeks  because 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  in  face  of  this  gov- 
ernment's insensitivity  to  an  issue  like  this, 
was  found  on  the  front  page  in  the  next  issue: 
Scuttled  Stamp  Ban.  And  the  story  reads 
rather  sadly: 

Last  week's  announcement  by  Premier 
John  Robarts  that  the  Ontario  government 
would  not  go  ahead  witli  plans  to  outlaw 
trading  stamps  has  sparked  unrest  among 
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farm  and  consumer  groups.  Spokesmen 
for  both  the  Ontario  federation  of  agricul- 
ture and  consumers'  association  of  Canada 
(Ontario  branch)  voiced  concern  over  the 
Premier's  decision.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  Cabinet  members  held  strong  views  on 
the  legislation.  Economics  Minister  Stanley 
Randall  "favoured  retenton  of  trading 
stamps. 

Apparently    he    expressed    these    views    from 
his  hospital  bed. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  is  nodding  his  head  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  nodding  his  head? 
Pretty  powerful  figure.  From  his  hospital  bed 
he  was  able  to  veto  and  scuttle  this  whole 
thing. 

Hon.  S.  J.  Randall  (Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development):  Months  before  I  went  to 
the  hospital. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  supported  by 
some  of  the  Ministers.  On  the  other  hand, 
says  the  story,  Agriculture  and  Food  Minister 
William  Stewart  and  Attorney  General  Arthur 
Wishart  wanted  strong  measures  to  curb 
stamps. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  shows  we  have  a 
democratic  government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker— oh, 
they  were  voted  down,  were  they?  You 
had  better  be  silent  because  you  are  going 
to  get  your  chief  into  a  little  bit  of  trouble. 
He  came  over  complete  with  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  CAC  meeting  the  other  day 
and  he  tried  to  assure  all  the  good  ladies— 
"My  good  friend,  Mr.  Wishart,  there  are  no 
differences  between  us— we  have  no  differ- 
ences." Just  the  difference  between  yes  and 
no. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Keep 
trying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order  if,  I  may, 
I  am  enjoying  the  hon.  member's  comments 
very  much— but  I  did  not  make  a  statement 
regarding  trading  stamps  to  the  effect  that 
this  government  was  going  to  change  its  course 
at  all.  I  was  questioned  in  the  course  of  a 
press  conference  for  my  opinion  and  I 
pointed  out  certain  facets  of  the  situation 
and  simply  said  the  government  was  studying 
the  whole  question.  Now  it  is  very  seldom 
I  ever  comment  on  what  the  press  says, 
because  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  hazards 
of  public  life.  And  I  had  not  read  this  par- 
ticular article  in  the  Rural  Cooperator.  But  I 
just  point  out  to  the  House  that  it  is  quite 


erroneous  to  say  that  I  made  a  statement 
that  the  government  was  not  going  to  abolish 
trading  stamps.    What  in  fact  I  said  was— 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  are  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  I  will  say  right 
now  that  the  matter  is  still  under  very  close 
consideration  by  this  government.  This  is  all 
I  have  ever  said  about  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  one 
minute  and  forty-five  seconds  out  of  my  time. 
I  trust  you  took  note  of  that. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  really  is  this 
government  attempting  to  do?  Why  are  they 
speaking  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouth  at 
the  same  time? 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  problem  on  the 
farm  front  of  vertical  integration  and  they  set 
up  a  food  council.  In  some  strange  way— it 
always  mystified  me— this  food  council,  so 
called,  was  going  to  cope  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  agricultural  economics.  But  involved 
in  the  food  council  were  consumers,  so  it  was 
going  to  look  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  prob- 
lem—the cost  of  food  to  consumers.  Fair 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  man  who  heads  the  food  council  is 
Mr.  Douglas  Williams,  appointed  by  this  gov- 
ernment. And  what  are  his  views  on  this 
issue— since  presumably  he  is  this  govern- 
ment's expert  in  coping  with  the  protection 
of  consumer  interest?  Here  are  his  views, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  put  them  on  the  record  be- 
fore, but  obviously  they  have  not  had  any 
impact. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  keep  a  man  whom 
they  disagree  with  so  much.  I  do  not  want 
the  man  fired  because  he  is  doing  a  good  job 
and  his  head  is  in  the  right  direction;  but 
obviously  he  is  headed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  this  government,  though  the  Prime 
Minister  now  contends  that  they  are  still 
making  up  their  minds.  They  are  sitting  on 
the  fence;  they  are  in  that  rather  "mugwump- 
tious"  position. 

These  are  Mr.  Williams'  comments  given 
last  fall  ten  days  before  the  Minister's  con- 
ference in  Vineland.    He  said: 

We  are  trying  to  help  consumers  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  the  real  prob- 
lems which  exist.  Consumer  thinking  will 
have  to  go  back  beyond  many  of  the  retail 
practices  of  today— extravagant  promotion, 
the  mad  rush  for  trading  stamps,  the  pre- 
miums,   the    so-called    advertised    specials. 
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the  games,  the  contests,  the  cents-o£E  deals; 
the  gimmicks  in  all  of  their  forms,  all 
designed  to  entice  the  gullible  consumer 
and  all  of  which  she  pays  for  out  of  her 
pocketbook. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  food  council— this  government's 
organization. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Too  sensible  a  man  for  this 
government. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  what  is  his  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Speaker?  Mr.  Williams  predicted: 
that  consumers  would  demand  the  return 
to  selling  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  qual- 
ity, utility,  and  true  value,  instead  of  trying 
to  buy  the  consumers'  aflFection  with  gim- 
micks, prizes  and  come-ons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  voice  of  sanity,  if  I 
ever  heard  one.  And  I  wish  this  government 
would  respond  to  it  instead  of  trying  to  be 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  because  I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  fool  these  20  organiza- 
tions who  are  genuinely  representative  of 
people  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  How  did  you  buy  your 
last  car?  Pick  a  number  out  of  a  hat  or  pick 
a  car  that  was  advertised? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  irrelevant,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  No  it  is  not— not  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  want  to  buy  food  I 
will  buy  food  on  the  basis  of  the  advertise- 
ments on  food,  not  whether  there  are  going 
to  be  green  stamps  or  a  Pontiac  car.  That  is 
the  very  point  Mr.  Williams  says  you  are 
missing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  move  on  quickly 
because  my  time  is  fast  going.  Cars,  automo- 
bile insurance.  Mr.  Speaker,  cars  are  a  neces- 
sity for  people  today  in  our  modern  society, 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  car  insurance  is  one 
of  the  inescapable  factors  in  the  cost  of  living. 
We  have  seen  that  recent  premium  rates  have 
gone  up— 

Mr.  Letherby:  They  will  still  go  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure  they  are  going  to  go 
up,  basically  because  of  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  accidents— everybody  will  concede 
that.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  reducing  this  cost  because  of 
inadequacies  in  the  structure  of  private  car 
insurance.  Insurance  covers  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  that  the  consumer  has  to 
meet. 


For  example,  in  the  study  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  in  this  House  before  by 
Professor  Linden  when  he  was  at  Osgoode, 
he  points  out  that  the  amount  received 
through  car  insurance  for  all  of  the  accidents 
in  the  county  of  York  in  the  year  1961  when 
he  made  a  detailed  study  of  every  one  of 
them,  the  total  amount  of  money  the  people 
were  able  to  get  from  all  of  those  accidents 
from  car  insurance  coverage  was  37  per  cent. 
Some  23  per  cent  of  it  came  from  other 
sources  such  as  medical  insurance,  hospital 
insurance,  and  so  on,  and  40  per  cent  of  it 
drivers  had  to  sustain  themselves. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  de- 
tailed study  the  record  indicates  that  car  in- 
surance is  covering  only  about  one  third  of 
the  complete  outlay,  the  complete  loss,  that 
people  have  to  face  when  they  have  acci- 
dents. If  one  examines,  for  example,  the 
study  that  was  made  in  Alberta,  a  place 
where  they  are  very  interested  in  private 
enterprise— I  was  interested  to  note  recom- 
mendation 13  of  the  report  that  became  avail- 
able last  year  from  the  province  of  Alberta. 
With  reference  to  the  practice  once  again  of 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living  by  unnecessary 
increases  in  car  insurance,  this  recommenda- 
tion 13  stated  that: 

the  objective  of  the  assigned  risk  plan  be 
adhered  to,  namely  to  provide  insurance 
for  those  who  cannot  secure  same  on  the 
open  market,  that  is  those  with  irresponsible 
records. 

Fine  so  far,  Mr.   Speaker,  but  listen  to  the 

rest  of  their  comments: 

Information  supplied  by  the  assigned 
risk  group  indicates  that  more  than  2,000 
pohcies  were  written  last  year  under  the 
plan  for  persons  who  have  clear  records. 

That  is,  no  accidents  and  no  convictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  documentation,  from 
a  study  tliat  this  government  never  will  do 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  have  given  isolated  examples 
of  in  this  Legislature— of  people  who  sud- 
denly get  a  letter  from  the  insurance  com- 
pany saying  that  their  insurance  has  been 
cancelled.  They  are  forced  to  go  onto  the 
assigned  risk  plan.  Then  they  find  they  have 
accumulated  three  or  four  demerit  points,  but 
they  have  had  no  claims  on  their  insurance; 
they  have  had  no  convictions. 

It  is  just  that  the  insurance  company  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  people  are  going 
to  be  a  bad  risk  and  out  they  go.  They  are 
forced  onto  the  assigned  risk  plan,  with  pay- 
ments, as  is  pointed  out  in  this  Alberta  re- 
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port,  that  sometimes  go  up  to  as  high  as 
$1,000  for  a  year's  insurance.  That  is  in- 
frequent, I  would  concede,  but  in  many 
instances  as  high  as  $500  or  $600,  and  cer- 
tainly thousands  of  instances  of  assigned  risk 
plan  with  $200  or  $300,  many  times  what 
would  be  normal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  without  going  further 
into  the  details,  car  insurance  costs  are  going 
to  mount  because  of  the  greater  frequency  of 
accidents.  But  one  way  in  which  we  can 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  people  who 
today  need  cars,  is  a  public  insurance  plan 
which  will  eliminate  the  excess  of  administra- 
tive costs  in  the  dog-eat-dog  competition  of 
some  200  companies  in  the  field.  It  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  frittering  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  premium  dollar  in  legal  costs 
that  achieve  nothing.  My  authority  is  as 
estimable  a  person  as  former  Chief  Justice 
McRuer  who  has  stated  that  never,  sitting  on 
the  bench,  did  he  feel  that  he  was  rendering 
justice  in  trying  to  come  to  a  decision  with 
regard  to  an  accident  that  took  place  in  a 
split  second  some  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  in  which  all  evidence  was  at  least  rather 
questionable  in  terms  of  getting  the  full  truth. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have 
supported  public  car  insurance  for  years.  The 
government  has  sought,  and  has  given  con- 
sideration in  a  report,  of  at  least  broadening 
the  coverage  beyond  the  traditional  public 
liability  and  collision,  to  meet  many  of  these 
other  losses  sustained  in  a  car  accident. 
But,  interestingly  enough,  even  this  has  not 
been  implemented  across  the  board.  On  the 
basic  issue  of  a  public  insurance  plan  which 
will  provide  basic  coverage  to  everybody  at 
cost,  the  government  does  not  move  and  the 
Liberals,  the  so-called  free  enterprisers  along 
with  them,  stand  with  the  Tories  in  opposing 
this  kind  of  measure. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  we  are  free  enterprisers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  do  not  stand  with  you  in 
this. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Not  with  you  in  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
move  on  to  point  three,  and  that  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  large-scale  programme  of  public 
housing.  The  government— and  this  is  a  point 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  should  not  be  missed  in 
all  the  deluge  of  figures  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Economics  and  Development  is  sup- 
plying to  the  people  in  the  province  at  the 
present  time— the  government  has  not  added 
appreciably  to  the  stock  of  housing  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  When  we  finally  were 
able  to  get  a  breakdown  of  that  2,900  figure 


that  was  given  to  us  with  regard  to  Metro 
a  few  days  ago,  we  discovered  that  only  638 
of  those  were  new  houses.  The  rest  of  them 
were  houses  that  the  Ontario  housing  cor- 
poration had  bought  from  existing  property 
holders,  so  that  they  were  not  in  addition  to 
the   stock. 

Now,  sir,  the  HOME  programme  which  the 
government  has  presented,  by  its  own  admis- 
sion, in  face  of  the  average  cost  of  a  home 
in  the  metropolitan  area  today,  is  going  to 
be  restricted  to  people  of  over  $8,000  in- 
come who  have  $1,250  for  a  down  payment. 
In  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto  these 
are  the  costs  of  homes  and  you  simply  cannot 
escape  that  basic  fact,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  other 
words,  the  government  has  shaped  a  pro- 
gramme which  is  designed  to  meet  the  upper 
20  or  25  per  cent,  and  I  am  being  very 
generous.  What  about  the  other  80  per  cent 
of  the  people? 

Yesterday  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  armouries  down  on  Richmond  Street,  the 
emergency  housing  shelter  where  some  60 
to  80  children  are  housed  with  15  to  20 
families  all  the  time,  as  they  move  out  of 
burned  homes  to  get  a  roof  over  their  heads 
until  they  can  find  another.  The  shocking 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  talk  with  a  mother 
and  to  discover  that  she  was  turned  out  of 
an  apartment  building— why?— because  they 
discovered  she  had  five  children.  The  land- 
lord said,  "If  you  had  only  three  children,  we 
would  be  willing  to  let  you  stay,"  and  she 
asks  rather  pointedly  and  rather  appropriately, 
"What  is  the  difference  between  three  and 
five  children  as  far  as  the  house  is  concerned?" 

This  is  not  rare,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  talking 
to  somebody  today  who  was  doing  some 
political  canvassing  in  an  apartment  on  43rd 
Street  in  Long  Branch  last  night.  They  dis- 
covered that  everybody  in  this  apartment 
building  has  been  given  notice  that,  as  of  the 
end  of  April,  they  must  move  out  if  they  have 
got  more  than  two  children.  Eleven  of  the 
28  families  in  that  building  are  now  going 
to  be  forced  to  move  out.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  going  on  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto. 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  is  that  we  should  have  a  massive 
public  housing  programme.  Not  toying  with 
the  problem  but  a  massive  programme  of  at 
least  10,000  homes  a  year  for  the  foreseeable 
future  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto, 
and  at  least  another  10,000  across  the  province 
of  Ontario,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  build 
up  something  of  a  kind  of  a  proportion  that 
has  been  revealed  in  other  instances  in 
Europe  where  housing  programmes  have  been 
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more  effective— where,  for  example,  some  30 
per  cent  of  the  stock  is  going  to  be  in  public 
housing  as  contrasted  with  the  province  of 
Ontario  where  there  is  only  one  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  public  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government,  behind  the 
fagade  that  it  is  creating  for  election  purposes, 
is  ignoring  some  of  the  inhibitions  that  have 
frustrated  an  effective  housing  policy.  For 
example,  at  the  municipal  level  the  govern- 
ment has  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  fact  that 
7.5  per  cent  of  the  operating  costs  for  a 
geared-to- income  housing  project  in  a  munici- 
pality has  to  be  met  by  that  municipality  on 
a  continuing  basis.  The  result  of  course  is, 
with  the  kind  of  burden  that  municipalities 
have  at  the  moment,  that  they  are  not  going 
to  move  into  this  kind  of  a  programme,  be- 
cause this  is  going  to  be  the  final  straw  to 
break  the  camel's  back. 

Furthermore,  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Toronto  I  am  told  that  many  of  the  munici- 
palities regard  $30,000  homes  as  the  break- 
even point  in  terms  of  which  that  home  is 
not  going  to  become  an  added  burden  on 
education  costs.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  failure  of  this  government  to  assume  an 
adequate  proportion  of  the  education  costs 
simply  means  that  there  is  a  disposition,  there 
is  an  inclination  to  oppose  the  construction  of 
homes  that  cost  less  than  $30,000.  Anything 
beyond  that  might  be  something  of  a  help  to 
lessen  the  burden;  anything  below  tliat  be- 
comes an  addition  to  the  burden.  And  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  certainly  not  going  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  solve  this  problem. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have 
called  upon  this  government  to  establish  a 
Ministry  of  housing,  not  because  we  want 
another  Ministry,  but  because  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  draw  together  all  of 
the  various  government  services  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  effective,  massing  housing  pro- 
gramme, including  the  building  of  satellite 
cities,  including  transportation,  education  and 
highways,  all  the  other  ancillary  services.  You 
are  not  going  to  get  it,  you  are  not  going  to 
break  through  the  red  tape  and  the  road- 
blocks that  have  made  our  programme  inef- 
fective in  the  past  unless  the  government  is 
willing  to  move  in  that  pattern. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  touch 
briefly  on  point  four  in  our  resolution  and 
that  is  the  establishment  of  prices  and  rental 
review  boards.  I  was  very  interested  yester- 
day to  notice  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  an 
editorial  with  regard  to  the  hike  in  the  price 
of  paper.    The  concluding  paragraph  says: 


This  paper  will  continue  to  seek  con- 
sumer sovereignty  from  newsprint  manu- 
facturers who  pay  allegiance  to  private 
enterprise  but  do  not  practise  it  in  their 
newsprint  pricing  system. 

A  very  noble  sentiment  and  very  understand- 
able. I  can  quite  understand  why  newspaper 
editors  and  pubhshers  are  disturbed.  What 
worries  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  where  were  the 
Telegram  editors  and  everybody  else  in  the 
same  category  when  comparable  kinds  of  ex- 
orbitant and  indefensible  price  increases 
occurred  across  this  economy  in  recent  years 
and  they  were  silent?  They  place  themselves 
in  a  very  invidious  position  when  they  raise 
their  voices  only  when  it  happens  to  affect 
themselves. 

Where  were  they,  for  example,  when  the 
government  at  Ottawa  presided  over  the 
establishment  of  a  Canada-U.S.  auto  pact, 
which  brought  benefits  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  which  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
benefits  to  the  workers— I  will  not  go  into 
that— but  it  was  supposed  also  to  bring  bene- 
fits to  the  consumers.  The  consumers  put  $50 
million  into  this  deal  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  consumers 
have  reaped  no  benefit  at  all. 

The  prices  have  gone  up,  and  at  Ottawa, 
this  true  big  enterprise  friend,  the  big  busi- 
ness government  that  we  have  there,  raised 
their  voices  in  protest  last  September.  But 
when  the  automobile  manufacturers  defied 
them  and  raised  the  prices  again,  they  did 
nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Sharp  lapsed  into 
silence,  there  was  not  even  a  whimper  of 
protest.  Well,  where  was  this  government? 
Here  in  the  province  of  Ontario  96  per  cent 
of  the  cars  are  manufactured,  and  this  govern- 
ment could  have  moved  in  terms  of  exam- 
ining the  price  structure  and  the  profit 
structure  of  the  automobile  industry  and  done 
a  service  not  only  to  the  people  of  Ontario, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  this  nation. 
But  the  government  is  silent,  it  has  not 
moved. 

I  was  very  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  month 
or  two  ago,  to  send  a  report  from  Queen's 
Park  to  constituents  throughout  my  riding,  and 
I  asked  them  five  questions.  The  first  was 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
they  would  favour  the  establishment  of  a 
price  and  a  rental  review  board.  I  am  not 
suggesting  this  was  a  scientific  survey;  only 
those  who  wanted  to  reply  did  so.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  interested  to  note  that  386 
replied  "yes",  21  replied  "no"  and  42  had  no 
opinion  on  the  subject.    I  suggest  to  you  that 
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that  is  a  reflection  of  the  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  of 
a  government  that  has  neglected  the  pro- 
tection of  their  interests  when  it  is  the  only 
agency  which  has  the  power  to  protect  their 
interests. 

My  final  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  to 
say  this:  Our  concern  in  the  New  Democratic 
Party  for  the  problem  of  consumers  is  not 
one  that  we  picked  up  in  the  present  crisis. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  when  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Parties  did  not  even  know  there 
was  a  consumers'  problem,  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  fought  an  election— and  maybe 
this  is  the  reason  why  its  stock  is  surging  in 
this  Centennial  year— we  fought  an  election 
which  was  consumer-oriented  in  terms  of  its 
programme.  I  invite  hon.  members  to  read  it, 
to  find  it  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately 
approach: 

As  consumers,  we  are  at  once  the  most 
vulnerable  and  the  most  unorganized 
people  in  our  society.  We  are  besieged 
with  advertising  on  every  hand,  we  are 
pressured  by  salesmen,  we  are  victimized 
by  monopolistic  prices,  and  yet  we  are 
virtually  defenceless  against  this  onslaught 
on  our  pocketbooks. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  mapped  out  a 
programme,  some  of  which  the  government 
has  put  into  effect  since,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consumer  protection  bureau.  At 
least  they  have  put  it  on  the  statute  paper,  if 
it  ever  gets- 
Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  not  established  yet,  but 
they  are  recognizing  it  is  a  good  idea  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Other  things  such  as  the 
prices  and  a  rental  review  board  we  have 
added,  but  I  say,  as  I  take  my  seat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  government  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  because  they  have  failed  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  an  area  where 
the  people  are  defenceless  and  cannot  pro- 
tect themselves.  When  the  government  has 
to  choose  between  the  narrow  interests  of  a 
private  group,  such  as  the  stamp  companies, 
and  the  broad  interests  of  the  people,  you 
have  made  your  choice,  even  though  the 
Prime  Minister  indicates  he  is  still  con- 
templating it.  You  have  made  it  in  favour  of 
the  private  interests. 

Hon.  I.  Haskett  (Minister  of  Transport):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  arguing  his  amending  motion,  the 
member  for  York  South  has  repeated  many 
of  the  specious  claims  his  party  has  used  in 
support  of  its  case  for  government-operated 


compulsory  automobile  insurance  —  claims 
advanced  in  the  NDP's  discredited  booklet: 
Crisis  in  Car  Insurance. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  insurance  industry 
has  pretty  carefully  documented  the  many 
false  and  erroneous  points  that  are  raised  in 
that  booklet.  My  initial  interest  in  that  propa- 
ganda booklet,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  aroused 
when  I  ran  across  its  reference  to  the  un- 
satisfied judgment  fund,  an  operation  that 
had  ceased  some  four  years  before  and  was 
succeeded  by  our  motor  vehicle  accident 
claims  fund.  It  was  just  a  simple  error  but 
it  drew  my  attention. 

The  booklet  was  put  out  by  the  NDP,  a 
group  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Bryden,  with  Mr.  Kenneth  Bryden,  MPP, 
listed  as  a  consultant.  I  say  to  you  that  that 
kind  of  simple  error  is  just  indicative  of  the 
uninformed  position  of  this  group  in  this  vital 
area.  Either  that  or  else  they  just  do  not 
care  about  giving  the  public  the  truth. 

Mr.  Sopha:  They  misinform  each  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Hon.  members  are  well 
aware  that  insurance  companies  and  auto- 
mobile insurance  premium  rates  are  not 
within  the  purview  of  The  Department  of 
Transport.  They  come  under  the  superinten- 
dent of  insurance  in  The  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  AfFairs.  But  I  have 
interest  in  it  because  of  its  relationship  to  our 
motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund.  The 
motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  is 
Ontario's  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  un- 
insured driver.  It  endeavours  to  put  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  collision  caused  by  an 
uninsured  driver  in  substantially  the  same 
position  as  he  would  be  had  he  had  a 
collision  with  an  insured  driver  at  fault. 

In  the  four  and  a  half  years  since  it  became 
effective,  in  July  1,  1962,  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund  has  paid  out  about  $16 
million,  and  together  with  the  operation  of 
the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  in  preceding 
years,  has  been  able  to  pay  to  the  victims  of 
collisions  with  uninsured  drivers,  a  total  of 
about  $41  million. 

Compulsory  insurance  appears  to  offer  a 
magic  panacea,  the  complete  formula  to  cure 
many  of  the  ills  related  to  the  use  and  opera- 
tion of  the  automobile.  Most  people  reach 
this  conclusion  after  a  superficial  examination 
of  the  uninsured  driver  problem.  However,  a 
study  in  depth  usually  results  in  a  quite 
different  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  the  ques- 
tion   is    often    asked,    why    bother    with    the 
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accident  claims  fund,  why  not  make  insur- 
ance compulsory? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  a  very  logical  one. 
Compulsory  insurance  sounds  like  a  neat  and 
simple  solution,  but  in  practice  it  has  many 
drawbacks.  We  believe  our  motor  vehicle 
accident  claims  fund  and  related  legislation 
does  the  job  more  effectively,  and  that  is  why 
we  chose  it  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the 
systems  and  alternatives  that  were  available. 
It  works  better.  In  Ontario  today  we  figure 
that  about  97  per  cent  of  all  vehicles  on  the 
road  are  insured.  And  I  say  to  you  that  no 
other  jurisdiction,  including  those  with  so- 
called  compulsory  insurance,  has  been  able 
to  achieve  a  higher  percentage. 

Why  is  this  so?  People  often  ask,  "If  you 
were  to  have  compulsory  insurance  would  it 
not  mean  that  100  per  cent  of  all  the  drivers 
were  insured?"  The  answer  is  "no",  of  course. 
Even  with  compulsory  insurance,  there  are 
uninsured  vehicles  on  the  road  and  there  are 
uninsured  vehicles  involved  in  collisions.  They 
fall  chiefly  into  five  categories:  vehicles  from 
outside  the  province  or  the  jurisdiction,  which 
do  not  have  adequate  coverage;  vehicles  that 
have  been  stolen  or  are  being  used  without 
the  owner's  consent;  vehicles  on  which  insur- 
ance has  lapsed  or  has  been  cancelled; 
vehicles  that  have  been  sold  without  a  record 
of  the  transfer— and  that  often  happens  in 
deals  between  private  individuals  and  often 
involving  older  cars;  and  fifth,  vehicles  that 
are  not  identified,  that  is,  those  involved  in 
hit  and  run. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  cannot  afford  insurance. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  they  had  better  get 
off  the  road. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  The  accident  claims 
fund  does  not  provide  any  protection  for  the 
motorist  without  insurance.  It  does  provide 
an  effective  stimulus  for  such  person  to  get 
insurance.  It  does  protect  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  accidents  they  may  cause.  And  it  does 
provide  an  efficient  means  of  handling  cases 
that  would  be  awkward  under  other  types  of 
systems. 

The  accident  claims  fund  provides  the 
people  of  Ontario  with  the  best  protection 
anywhere  against  accidents  caused  by  un- 
insured drivers. 

The  success  of  our  Ontario  accident  claims 
fund  has  spread  across  the  continent.  I  am 
sure  many  members  will  remember  some  two 
years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  mtroducing 
to  the  House  a  number  of  members  from  the 
select  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Michi- 


gan who  had  come  here  to  study  our  system. 
They  were  interested  in  it.  They  learned 
about  it.  They  went  back  and  reported  and 
it  was  decided  in  Michigan  to  adopt  it. 
We  loaned  them  people  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  our  operation  here  to  set  up  the 
Michigan  motor  vehicle  claims  fund,  a  copy 
of  the  Ontario  system. 

I  understand  that  since  that  time  the  state 
of  Ilhnois  has  copied  the  Michigan  system, 
and  so  the  fame  of  Ontario's  good  system  has 
spread. 

Last  year  we  had  a  visit  from  that  very 
sophisticated  state  of  California  and  the 
deputation  from  the  Legislature  of  California 
said  they  were  looking  for  the  best  possible 
system  anywhere,  and  they  understood  that 
Ontario  had  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Who  told  them  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Last  year  members  of 
the  California  Legislature  came  to  Toronto 
to  examine  our  fund  operation,  which  they 
said  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  on  the 
continent. 

I  want  to  tell  you  now  that  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  has  had  compulsory  insurance 
for  about  two  score  years,  but  the  limits 
there  are  $5,000  for  one  person  and  $10,bOO 
for  two  in  an  accident  and  there  is  no  pay- 
ment for  property  damage.  Just  last  year, 
after  that  long  experience  with  compulsory 
insurance.  Governor  John  A.  Volpe  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  that  it  repeal  the 
compulsory  insurance  law  and  replace  it  with 
a  financial  responsibihty  law  supplemented 
by  an  unsatisfied  claim  fund. 

This  determination,  he  said,  flowed  from 
the  high  cost  of  insurance  in  the  state  and 
the  inadequate  protection  it  afforded  to  the 
pubhc.  If  the  coverage  in  Massachusetts 
under  their  compulsory  insurance  law  was 
equated  with  the  coverage  with  a  simflar 
passenger  car  in  Toronto,  on  our  $35,000 
minimum,  where  the  premium  in  Toronto 
would  be  about  $60,  the  premium  in  Boston, 
a  city  of  comparable  size,  would  be  over 
$200. 

There  is  no  convincing  basis  to  substantiate 
the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  compulsor>'  in- 
surance that  it  wfll  increase  benefits  or  reduce 
costs.  In  actual  experience,  costs  have  risen 
under  compulsory  insurance. 

Now  I  would  refer  briefly,  sir,  to  the  ques- 
tion of  car  insurance  operated  by  a  govern- 
ment agency,  or  a  public  automobile  insurance 
plan  as  the  mover  of  the  motion  has  termed 
it.   The  usual  basis  on  which  it  is  advocated 
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is  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  writing  insur- 
ance by  ehminating  the  payment  of  premiums 
to  agents.  To  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan scheme,  after  vilifying  private 
enterprise  insurance,  a  favourite  device  was 
to  claim  for  it  certain  exclusive  merits, 
especially  that  it  costs  less  to  buy  insurance 
in  Saskatchewan. 

In  fact  it  does  not.  Saskatchewan  has  long 
enjoyed  one  of  the  lowest  accident  fre- 
quencies in  Canada.  It  has  always  had  low 
rates  even  in  the  days  when  private  enterprise 
did  the  business.  It  has  a  sparse  population 
and  long  winter  periods  when  many  motorists 
lay  up  their  cars. 

Further  confusion  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  the  Saskatchewan  scheme  produces 
what  is  called  "the  premium,"  and  it  is  that 
premium  that  is  glibly  compared  with  pre- 
miums in  other  provinces.  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider that  in  addition  there  are  licence  fees 
charged  every  driving  member  of  the  family, 
depending  on  the  age  and  record  of  the 
driver. 

These  charges  range  from  $4  to  $5  through 
to  $30  and  $60  per  person  and  all  of  this  goes 
into  the  insurance  fund.  For  an  average  fam- 
ily the  bill  can  be  high,  with  all  these  hcence 
fees  added  to  the  premium  rate,  which  for  a 
late  model  average  car  is  now  set  at  $67. 

Still  further  confusion  as  to  the  cheapness 
of  insurance  in  the  Saskatchewan  scheme  was 
created  by  the  activities  of  the  government  of 
Saskatchewan  prior  to  the  present  administra- 
tion taking  office.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
House,  I  want  to  acknowledge  that  I  am 
going  to  read  briefly  a  passage  from  a  paper 
prepared  by  the  All-Canada  insurance  federa- 
tion; in  fairness  to  the  House,  I  give  them 
the  source  of  this  information: 

According  to  an  official  study  made  pub- 
lic by  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  in 
the  Financial  Post  as  well  as  in  other  news- 
papers, evidence  has  been  uncovered  of  a 
device  used  to  quietly  pump  $3.5  million 
of  tax  money  into  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme.  Despite  this,  the  government  op- 
eration was  on  the  verge  of  financial  dis- 
aster with  its  surplus  reduced  to  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  what  was  regarded  as  a 
safe  level. 

Another  argument  is  that  the  Saskatche- 
wan scheme  costs  less  to  operate.  Even 
the  shocking  financial  situation  of  the 
scheme  was  used  to  advantage  by  its  pro- 
ponents. It  was  claimed  that  more  than  90 
cents  out  of  every  insurance  dollar  went  to 
the  payment  of  claims.    The  inference  was 


that  only  the  few  remaining  cents  in  the 
dollar  were  required  for  expenses. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  It  costs  money 
to  run  an  insurance  shop.  This  scheme  has 
approximately  750  employees.  Their  offices, 
salaries,  etc.,  do  not  come  out  of  thin  air. 
Acquisition  costs  and  overhead  must  be 
paid  for.  Government  operated  or  not,  it 
takes  money.  It  is  a  dream  and  a  mirage 
to  pretend  that  it  is  otherwise.  The  figures 
I  am  about  to  give  you  were  derived  from 
the  annual  statements  published  by  the 
Saskatchewan  government  insurance  office. 

In  1950,  89  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
earned  went  to  the  payment  of  claims. 
Now,  the  inference  is  that  it  took  only  11 
cents  on  the  dollar  to  operate  the  Sas- 
katchewan scheme.  In  fact,  the  scheme 
had  a  deficit  that  year  of  approximately 
$250,000,  so  that  it  took  more  than  21.5 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected  to  oper- 
ate it. 

And  here  is  another  point:  The  applica- 
tions for  insurance  are  handled  by  the 
motor  vehicle  department.  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  record  whatsoever 
of  the  motor  vehicle  department  being  re- 
imbursed for  the  handling  of  these  appli- 
cations. It  cannot  be  done  for  nothing,  but 
so  far  as  the  Saskatchewan  government  in- 
surance office  is  concerned  it  is  done  for 
nothing,  the  actual  cost  being  borne  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Remember,  not  only  are  the  "premiums" 
collected  by  the  department,  additional 
funds  for  the  scheme  are  secured  by  the 
department  through  the  licensing  fees  to 
which  I  alluded,  which  ranges  as  I  have 
said  from  $3  to  $5,  $30  and  $60  per 
driver.  This  again  involves  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  separate  dollar  costing  trans- 
actions. All  the  proceeds  are  turned  over 
to  the  scheme  at  no  apparent  charge. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example  of  the 
inferential  argument  that  because  so  many 
cents  on  the  dollar  are  paid  out  in  claims, 
therefore  the  cost  of  administration  is  so 
much  less  than  under  private  enterprise.  In 
1952,  an  election  year,  the  Saskatchewan 
scheme  paid  out  $1.28  for  every  dollar  col- 
lected. That  is  financing.  The  inference  we 
are  supposed  to  draw  is  that  in  that  year 
there  were  no  administrative  expenses 
whatsoever.  This  makes  almost  a  better 
showing  than  the  showing  of  the  bread 
and  the  fishes.  The  deficit  that  year  was 
more  than  $1,250,000. 

According  to  the  official  figures,  in  every 
year  the  scheme  paid  out  90  cents  or  more 
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on  the  dollar  there  were  very  substantial 
deficits,  ranging  from  the  $250,000  already 
mentioned,  to  well  over  $1,250,000,  a  total 
in  fact  of  over  $5,500,000. 

To  switch  the  inferential  argument, 
though,  against  the  proponents  of  the 
scheme,  there  were  two  years  in  which  less 
than  50  cents  was  paid  out  of  every  dollar, 
so  it  is  perhaps  allowed  to  suggest  they 
required  in  the  scheme  more  than  50  cents 
of  every  dollar  for  administrative  purposes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  voice  of  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  acknowledge  the 
source  of  my  information  honestly: 

It  is  not  practical  to  compare  Saskatche- 
wan and  Ontario.  There  are  more  cars  in 
a  few  square  miles  in  Toronto  than  in  all 
of  Saskatchewan's  250,000  square  miles, 
and  accidents  increase  with  the  density  of 
traffic.  However,  under  substantially  simi- 
lar conditions  that  exist  in  Manitoba  and 
Saskatchewan,  private  enterprise  insurance 
companies  provide  better  coverage  in  Mani- 
toba (with  only  $50  deductible)  at  cheaper 
premiums  than  the  Saskatchewan  govern- 
ment scheme  (with  $200  deductible). 

According  to  the  Toronto  Star  of  March  7 
last,  Robert  Gowe  reports  that  last  year  Sas- 
katchewan settled  its  more  than  50,000  claims 
for  an  average  of  $291,  whereas  our  Ontario 
motor  vehicle  accident  claims  fund  settled  its 
claims  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1966  with 
an  average  payment  of  $1,298. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well,  that  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  claims. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  Though  governments 
from  all  over  the  world  have  studied  the 
Saskatchewan  government  system,  no  other 
jurisdiction  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  it. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  here  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  insurance  companies. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Haskett:  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  motorists  of  Ontario  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  best  possible  form  of  automobile 
insurance. 

In  any  fair  overall  insurance  assessment  I 
believe  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
writing  automobile  insurance  under  a  govern- 
ment scheme  such  as  that  operated  in  Sas- 
katchewan has  been  no  less  than  in  Ontario 
while  the  benefits  for  the  motorists  have  been 
considerably  less. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (,  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  member  who 
took  part  in  this  debate  indicated  that  he  did 
not  want  this  to  become  simply  an  automobile 
insurance  debate  and  I  agree  with  him.  We 
are  here  concerning  ourselves  with  the  cost  of 
living  in  general  and  with  our  concern  for  the 
consumers  in  general.  It  is  in  this  regard  that 
I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  we  on 
this  side  heartily  support  the  basic  premise  of 
this  amendment  which  says  that  the  House 
regrets  the  government's  failure  to  take  forth- 
right action  to  deal  with  the  high  and  increas- 
ing cost  of  living. 

In  support  of  this  particular  premise  the 
mover  has  given  us  four  particulars  and  I 
feel  that  these  four  particulars  do  not  by  any 
means  offer  us  a  complete  list  of  those  things 
that  have  made  the  role  of  the  consumer  in- 
creasingly difficult  in  these  modem  times.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  mover  of  the  amendment, 
himself,  admitted  a  few  moments  ago  that  it 
was  definitely  incomplete  and  they  had  failed 
to  list  some  of  the  very  important  areas  that 
are  concerned  with  consumers'  expenses.  I 
hope  that  he  would  not  backtrack  on  that  at 
this  time. 

The  reason  I  particularly  emphasize  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that,  as  you  know,  the  rules 
of  the  House  do  not  permit  a  second  amend- 
ment. This  has  been  said  by  other  speakers 
on  other  occasions,  and  so,  although  we  sup- 
port the  basic  premise  of  this  no-confidence 
motion  associated  with  the  lack  of  leadership 
in  this  government  in  providing  for  the  con- 
sumers, and  legislation  to  assist  the  consumers 
in  this  province,  we  take  very  definite  excep- 
tion to  some  of  the  particulars  as  laid  out  in 
the  background  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  is  before  us. 

So  I  would  like  to  deal  with  them  some- 
what specifically,  beginning  by  talking  about 
the  general  cost  of  living  associated  with  food. 
This,  of  course,  is  of  importance  to  all  of  us 
as  consumers,  and  of  particular  importance  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  the  rural  areas 
of  the  province,  because  it  is  sometimes  very 
easy  for  those  who  are  misinformed  to  put 
the  blame  for  the  increasing  cost  of  food  in 
the  cities,  and  in  the  other  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince, at  the  door  of  the  primary  producer.  I 
feel  sure  that  those  who  investigate  this  mat- 
ter carefully— and  this  would  include  the 
Canadian  association  of  consumers  who  have 
been  supported,  as  has  already  been  indicated 
by  the  various  farm  organizations— that  no 
one  who  is  giving  this  any  intelhgent  investi- 
gation at  all  would  for  a  moment  indicate 
that  the  farmers  are  even  getting  their  fair 
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share  of  return  for  their  investment  and  labour 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  farmers  are  very  anxious  that  those 
people  most  deeply  concerned  with  consumer 
problems  become  aware  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  agricultural  industry  and  for  this  reason 
the  farm  community  has  gone  on  record  very 
definitely,  as  has  the  Liberal  Party  in  Ontario, 
favouring  legislation  that  would  do  away  with 
the  use  of  stamps  as  a  trading  gimmick  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

In  this  particular  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  it  is  obvious  to  those  who  have 
looked  into  this  matter  that  stamps  are 
simply  something  that  lies  on  the  surface  of 
a  very  difficult  problem  indeed— a  problem 
that  might  well  have  been  faced  for  this  past 
year,  and  for  a  longer  period,  not  only  by 
the  food  council  that  has  some  responsibility 
in  agriculture  but  more  specifically  by  the 
consumers  bureau  that  was  enacted  by  this 
Legislature  almost  a  year  ago  and  has  as  yet 
done  nothing  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
particular  responsibility. 

It  has  just  been  in  the  past  few  days  actu- 
ally that  the  government  has  announced  that 
they  are  going  to  proceed  with  this  bureau 
even  though  they  have  had  exhaustive  studies 
made  by  a  select  committee  of  this  Legislature 
that  would  indicate  that  they  could  be  very 
useful  along  specific  lines  that  would  reduce 
the  difficulties  which  all  of  us  as  consumers 
are  meeting  in  financing  our  family  require- 
ments in  these  very  expensive  days. 

So,  to  speak  very  briefly  about  the  cheap 
food  policy  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
consumers  of  this  province,  and  which  has 
been  largely  financed  by  the  primary  pro- 
ducers, I  would  say  that  the  government 
itself,  particularly  through  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  that  is  so  well  represented  in 
the  Legislature  here  today,  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  seeing  to  it: 

That  the  producers  are  adequately  re- 
compensed for  their  investment  and  their 
labour,  and  more  than  that,  that  the  general 
public— all  of  us  as  consumers— are  aware 
of  the  increasing  difficulties  in  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  meeting  their  own 
requirements  and  in  carving  out  their  fair 
share  in  the  economic  community  of  this 
province. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  misinformed  people 
to  look  at  the  statements  and  some  of  the 
actions  in  the  agricultural  community  here, 
and  in  recent  days  in  the  milk  producing  areas 
in  the  United  States,  and  brand  them  as 
irresponsible.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  obvious 


to  us  all  that  these  are  manifestations  of  a 
deeply  held  feeling  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity in  this  province  and  elsewhere  ad- 
mittedly, that  in  the  present  development  of 
the  system  as  we  recognize  it  and  support  it, 
they  are  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  Hfe,  nor  the  opportunity 
to  proceed  in  the  expanding  economy  of 
this  province.  This  is  not  what  we  are  here 
to  dwell  on  in  detail.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  consumers  and  the  lack  of  leadership  that 
this  government  has  shown  in  years  gone  by 
in  deahng  with  this  problem  effectively. 

I  do  want  to  deal  very  specifically  with 
the  problem  of  automobile  insurance  which 
has  been  settled  upon  by  the  first  two  speakers 
as  the  major  contention  this  afternoon.  We 
in  the  Liberal  Party  have  taken  the  broad 
and  responsible  middle  road  between  the 
two  untenable  positions. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  are  trying  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  say  very 
definitely  that  we  in  this  party  do  not  favour 
the  nationalization  of  this  industry.  We  feel 
that  it  can  be  adequately  served,  as  it  has 
been  so  well  in  years  gone  by,  by  private 
enterprise.  We  would  say  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  are  severe  shortcomings 
in  the  way  the  industry  is  presently  con- 
trolled. Here  is  where  we  take  issue  with  the 
present  goverimient  who  have  been  emphasiz- 
ing their  laissez-faire  attitude  in  this  area  of 
the  economy  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  In  my 
view  it  should  be  necessary— and  with  a 
Liberal  administration  it  would  become  neces- 
sary—for any  new  rate  increases,  or  rate 
changes,  in  this  particular  industry,  to  be 
justified  before  the  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Legislature  or  committee  of  government; 
and  that  the  appropriate  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  presently  would  permit  the  gov- 
ernment to  control  these  rates  would  be 
proclaimed  and  would  permit  the  government 
to  move  into  an  area  of  control  that  is  re- 
quired in  this  modern  day. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  one  of  the 
real  areas  of  difficulty  in  tliis  particular  prob- 
lem lies  with  the  reduction  of  accidents  them- 
selves, with  government  regulations  that  will 
no  longer  permit  used  cars  that  are  obviously 
unroadworthy  to  go  on  the  highways  of  On- 
tario; to  embark  on  a  programme,  then,  that 
will  have  teeth  in  it  and  that  will  remove  from 
the  roads  those  drivers  who  have  indicated 
without  any  reason  of  doubt  the  fact  that 
they  are  irresponsible,  and  should  not  be  the 
hazards  that  they  are  on  the  roads  of  Ontario. 
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I  want  to  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
alloted  fifteen  minutes  is  rapidly  evaporating, 
by  saying  that  in  the  area  of  housing,  which 
is  the  third  specific  matter  hsted  as  a  back-up 
paragraph  to  the  basic  motion— we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  in  detail  in  the 
future  but  surely  the  government  programme 
which  is  before  us  was  based  on  an  idea 
that  could  be  viable  and  useful,  and  that  is 
the  provision  of  serviced  land  with  govern- 
ment subsidy,  in  the  beginning,  so  that  the 
building  trades  can  go  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  housing  that  is  so  sorely 
needed  in  this  province.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  programme  as  outlined  by  the  Min- 
ister a  few  days  ago  is  definitely  inadequate. 

He  is  looking  at  the  problem  with  tunnelled 
vision.  He  is  not  seeing  that,  associated  with 
the  provision  of  housing,  there  must  be  taxa- 
tion reforms  dealing  with  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation. There  must  be  reforms  doing  away 
with  the  red  tape  that  presently  restricts  the 
private  enterprise  builders  from  having  access 
to  serviced  land.  The  problem  is  much 
broader  than  the  one  he  has  described  in  the 
Legislature  in  days  just  gone  by.  I  do  believe 
that  the  basic  charge  of  $190  per  month  for 
at  least  the  $15,000  dwelling  that  is  described 
in  his  particular  brief  is  well  beyond  the 
range  of  the  general  citizens  in  their  crying 
need  for  housing,  and  this  very  matter  has 
produced  one  of  the  problems  that  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  has  indicated  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  his  amendment— and  that  is  the  diflB- 
culty  with  rising  rents  in  the  community  of 
Ontario.  Because  of  the  lack  of  proper  housing 
many  of  our  families  and  those  with  a  large 
number  of  children  have  had  recourse  to 
apartments  because  nothing  else  is  available 
to  them. 

It  is  tragic  indeed  to  see  the  pressure 
brought  upon  these  people  as  even  the  avail- 
ability of  the  present  apartment  is  being 
removed  from  them  by  high  rents  and  by 
decisions  made  by  the  owners  that  couples 
with  large  families  will  not  be  permitted  to 
move  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal  that  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  NDP  that  we  have 
rent  and  price  review  committees  must 
obviously  be  leading  in  the  direction  of  rent 
and  price  control.  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  the  Liberal  Party  would  support  this 
particular  proposal.  Depending  upon  your 
viewpoint,  this  would  set  up  either  a  com- 
missar or  a  czar  who  would  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  communities,  to  sit 
in  judgment  over  what  the  owner  of  the 
particular  property  is  doing. 


Now,    I    am    quite    prepared    to    support 
general  legislation   of   an   anti-discriminatory 
nature- 
Mr.  Bryden:  As  long  as  it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  in  this  province  have  had 
registration  suggested  by  the  Liberal  Party 
in  years  gone  by  and  it  has  been  enacted  by 
the  present  government.  But  certainly  we  do 
not  want  to  set  up  in  each  httle  area  some 
committee  which  through  its  own  particular 
prejudices  would  be  in  a  position  to  pass  a 
unilateral  judgment  on  what  is  being  done 
in  that  particular  community. 

I  have  gone  on  record  in  my  remarks  in 
response  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  saying  that  the  public  interest 
must  be  served  and  it  must  be  served  by  this 
Legislature  acting  in  its  proper  capacity; 
that  we  have  the  membership  here;  we  have 
the  facilities  and  we  have  the  funds  to  see  to 
it  that  the  great  changes  in  the  economy  of 
this  province,  as  indicated  by  changes  in  the 
cost  of  medical  services  and  other  professional 
services,  the  costs  in  food,  the  costs  in  insur- 
ance, would  all  be  reviewed  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  this  House.  And  we 
could  provide  ourselves,  if  necessary,  with 
control  legislation.  We  would  then  be  doing 
this  in  the  very  best  democratic  way  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my 
remarks  that  we  in  the  Liberal  Party  along 
with  all  the  other  members  in  this  House  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  phght  of  the  con- 
sumer. We  on  this  side  join  with  the  NDP  in 
criticizing  the  leadership  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  not  taking  adequate  steps  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  taxpayers  at  the  local  level, 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  provision  of 
housing  in  the  areas  where  it  is  most  severely 
and  desperately  needed  by  conmiunities,  not 
only  in  the  Metro  area  but  right  across  the 
province. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  will  vote  in  favour  of 
the  basic  premise  of  the  amendment  with  the 
limitations  and  exceptions  that  I  have  put 
before  you,  sir,  in  the  specifics  that  have  been 
listed  in  the  wording  of  the  amendment  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  going  to  be  on  both 
sides  again. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  motion  introduced  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South.  I  listened  with  interest  to  the 
remarks  the  hon.  member  made  about  trading 
stamps. 
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In  the  first  place,  his  premise  that  the 
elimination  of  trading  stamps  will  result  in  a 
saving  to  the  consumer  which  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  has  not  been  estabhshed. 
He  has  never  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction 
that  there  would  be  any  saving  whatsoever 
by  abolishing  trading  stamps.  Certainly  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  not  done  so 
in  his   speech  this   afternoon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  had  it  written  be- 
fore you  heard  my  speech. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Certainly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  can  you  say  that; 
you  had  your  speech  written. 

Mr.  Price:  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  in  some  instances  consumers  may 
pay  a  higher  price  in  stores  that  do  not  pro- 
vide trading  stamps.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
many  stores  the  consumers  pay  less  when 
stamps  are  provided. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  we  have  the  voice  of  the 
trading  stamp  companies. 

Mr.  Price:  Let  us  not  suppose  that  the 
grocery  stores  have  not  carried  out  their  own 
experiments  concerning  the  preference  of 
their  consumers  in  this  matter.  Where  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted,  usually  the 
trading  stamps  have  been  reinstated  by 
popular  demand. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  economy  of 
our  province?  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
trading  stamps  are  big  business  in  Ontario. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  wealth  are  created  by 
this  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands 
who  are  employed  by  it.  To  discontinue  this 
so-called  promotional  gimmick  would  result 
in  loss  of  employment  and  orders  for  the 
companies  manufacturing  and  distributing 
products  made  in  this  province. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  wives  of  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  printing  of  these 
stamps  want  to  see  their  husbands  out  of 
work?  Not  likely.  Do  you  suppose,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wives  of  the  husbands  engaged 
in  producing  the  merchandise  distributed 
in  this  way  would  want  to  see  their  husbands 
unemployed?   Not  likely. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  thrifty  house- 
wives enjoying  economy  prices  and  trading 
stamps  for  additional  merchandise  want  to  see 
them  discontinued?   Not  Hkely. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Dominion  Luggage  Company  Limited,  which 
I  should  like  to  read  to  the  House: 


March  20,  1967 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Price, 
27  Bloor  St.  East, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
comments  of  Donald  MacDonald,  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  as  quoted  in 
the  press  on  March  17. 

When  talking  about  trading  stamps  at  a 
CAC  meeting  he  termed  it  incompre- 
hensible that  the  government  does  not 
move  to  support  the  bill  against  trading 
stamps,  instead  of  listening  to  "four  or  five 
stamp  companies  and  a  few  manufacturers 
of  junk." 

It  is  time  Mr.  MacDonald  stopped  mak- 
ing such  irresponsible  and  ridiculous  state- 
ments. As  the  vice-president  of  Dominion 
Luggage  Company  Limited,  who  supply 
quality  luggage  to  the  stamp  companies, 
may  I  say  that  the  stamp  companies  do  not 
offer  "junk"  from  four  or  five  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  quoting  the  CAC. 

Mr.  Price:  I  continue  to  quote: 

But  rather,  merchandise  of  the  highest 
quality  from  name  brand  Ontario  manu- 
facturers. The  stamp  companies  make 
purchases  from  well  over  200  manufac- 
turers in  this  province  whose  names  are 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  quality  and 
dependability.  We  have  won  many  design 
awards  for  our  luggage  and  our  Jetliner 
series  is  currently  included  in  the  Cana- 
dian design  index. 

The  stamp  companies  also  purchase  from 
another  well-known  international  luggage 
supplier.  In  appliances,  all  the  big  name 
companies  are  included  in  the  stamp  com- 
pany catalogues,  as  are  the  best  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  a  multitude  of  other  lines. 
I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  MacDonald  that 
it  is  time  he  started  dealing  with  facts, 
not  fancy. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Leon  J.  Slan, 

Vice-President 

Dominion  Luggage  Co.  Ltd. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  had  a  hand  in 
drafting  the  motion  before  us.  I  seem  to 
detect  his  fine  hand  here  though  I  may  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  are. 
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Mr.  Price:  But  let  me  say  that  this  grab 
bag  of  high  sounding  sociahsm  will  easily 
be  seen  through  by  the  people  of  Ontario. 
They  are  not  easily  fooled.  There  is  only 
one  real  alternative  to  the  government  of  the 
day,  and  that  is  the  party  led  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant.  And  if  I  do  say  so,  it  is  a 
blessing.  God  forbid  that  the  evils  of  social- 
ism be  the  lot  of  the  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  hospital  in- 
surance; who  brought  it  in? 

Mr.  Price:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn 
to  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  dealing 
with  the  high  cost  of  auto  insurance. 

We  have  heard  many  times  in  this  House 
about  the  Saskatchewan  government's  auto 
insurance  plan  and  what  a  great  plan  it  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  still  there. 

Mr.  Price:  This  is  just  so  much  eyewash. 
If  it  were  true  would  it  not  have  been 
adopted  in  many  other  places?  It  has  not. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  Saskatchewan 
plan  been  adopted  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  This 
is  just  more  unadulterated,  socialistic  slop. 

Under  the  assigned  risk  plan,  young  in- 
experienced drivers  or  persons  just  learning 
to  drive  pay  ordinary  insurance  rates.  If  they 
have  a  record  of  violations  or  convictions  or 
accidents,  of  course,  they  must  pay  more. 
This  is  just  common  sense.  I  might  mention 
too  that  only  a  small  number  of  accident 
cases  ever  reach  the  courts.  As  you  know, 
the  lion's  share  are  settled  out  of  court. 
In  many  cases  the  injured  party  is  advised  by 
his  lawyer  not  to  settle  his  claim  until  he  is 
completely  well  or  recovered.  This  delay 
is  obviously  not  the  fault  of  the  insuring 
company. 

I  wall  not  bore  the  House  unduly  with 
figures  or  statistics.  But  if  we  analyze  the 
cost  of  automobile  insurance  in  comparable 
American  cities  and  states,  we  will  find  that 
they  are  much  higher;  double  and  triple  the 
premiums  of  our  own  in  some  cases. 

One  major  contributor  to  the  rate  problem 
of  automobile  insurance  in  Ontario  is  the  so- 
called  direct  writers.  They  should  have  been 
barred  from  operating  in  this  province.  They 
skin  off  the  cream  of  the  business  and  employ 
so-called  agents  at  what  amounts  to  their 
being  salaried  employees.  They  are  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  the  independent  agency 
system  as  we  know  it. 

My  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sudbury 
(Mr.  Sopha),  has  on  numerous  occasions  docu- 


mented the  sad  plight  of  his  clients  or  con- 
stituents who  have  become  the  victims  of 
direct  writer  auto  insurance  company  prac- 
tices. They  are  sometimes  pretty  tough  on 
the  policy  holders  who,  like  the  young  man 
on  the  TV  ad  for  hair  cream  says,  "I  came 
back".  They  are  mighty  glad  to  get  back 
with  the  independent  agent  and  one  of  his 
companies. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  companies  reduced 
the  auto  insurance  rates  in  this  province.  Then 
an  unforeseen  series  of  heavy  losses  forced 
them  to  increase  their  rates  sharply.  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  hope  of  all  concerned  that  we 
will  reach  a  plateau  and  that  auto  rates  will 
be  stabilized. 

I  do  not  deny,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
have  been  problems  but  I  believe  that  solu- 
tions can  be  found. 

The  alternative  to  our  present  system  is 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  similar  to  the  com- 
pulsory auto  insurance  plan  in  force  in  New 
York  state.  This  I  should  not  like  to  recom- 
mend except  as  a  last  resort.  Under  a 
compulsory  automobile  insurance  plan,  we 
could  look  for  rate  increases  from  50  to  300 
per  cent. 

A  government-operated  automobile  insur- 
ance plan,  I  feel,  would  be  totally  unaccept- 
able to  our  people.  What  we  need  is  less 
government  in  business  and  more  business  in 
government.  Under  the  Robarts  government, 
this  is  what  we  are  enjoying  and  will,  I  pre- 
dict, continue  to  enjoy  for  many  years  to 
come. 

So  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  "Forward  Ontario,  let  Robarts  show 
the  way". 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  set  the  tone  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  this  party  in  this  debate  in 
saying  that  this  party  will  vote  for  the 
amendment.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  such 
high  respect  for  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I  will  support  him  but  I  do  so  reluc- 
tantly. 

This  resolution  would  be  all  right  if  it 
stopped  at  the  first  paragraph  and  left  off 
what  the  hon.  member  for  St.  David  has  so 
aptly  called  the  grab  bag  of  the  (a),  (b),  (c) 
and  (d),  subparagraph  2.  And  it  might  well  be 
called  Pandora's  box  or  a  box  of  goodies  sold 
at  a  church  social. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  at  the 
outset  is  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food  through  you,  that  here  was  a  remark- 
ably apt  opportunity  for  our  friends  in  the 
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socialist  party,  in  moving  this  amendment,  to 
make  an  expostulation  of  the  philosophy  of 
government  upon  which  they  allege  to  be 
founded. 

The  House  might  have  been  treated  to 
some  description  by  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  of  the  basis  upon  which  a 
socialist  government  would  proceed  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  Ontario  into  order.  But  no 
matter  how  long  we  sit  in  this  House— and  I 
have  been  here  a  mere  eight  years— we  wait 
in  vain  for  such  an  expostulation  of  phil- 
osophy. On  the  contrary,  and  seizing  the 
remarkable  opportunity  that  was  given  to  him 
to  amend  the  supply  motion,  we  see  that  he 
preferred  to  indulge  in  demagoguery.  Oh 
yes,  nothing  short.  He  seizes  four  items 
which  are  consistent  with  his  eternal  vote- 
catching  techniques.  He  is  the  man  who, 
if  you  keep  your  ears  open,  you  will  hear 
from  time  to  time— he  has  said  it  to  me 
when  I  sat  along  this  row,  I  have  heard  him 
say  it  this  session  to  others— his  favourite 
expression  is  "how  many  votes  will  that  get?" 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  has  never  said  it  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  never  said  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  was  the  barb  that  he 
directed  at  me  and  I  will  never  forget  that 
one.  In  other  words,  every  activity  in  which 
he  is  engrossed  in  the  House  must  be 
correlated  at  all  times  to  the  number  of  votes. 
Now  that  is  what  this  trading  stamp  issue  is; 
that  is  the  trading  stamp  solution;  that  is  the 
public  automobile  insurance  solution;  that  is 
the  public  housing  and  that,  as  my  leader 
aptly  pointed  out  when  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister was  away,  that  is  the  commentariat  in 
item  (d).  So,  in  the  vacancy  of  some  expostula- 
tion of  the  philosophy  upon  which  they 
would  proceed  if  they  had  the  range  of  gov- 
ernment, he  and  the  other  member  of  the 
Bobbsey  twins  have  sat  here  throughout  the 
debate.  While  the  Minister  of  Transport  was 
speaking,  while  the  member  for  St.  David 
was  speaking,  the  canard  is  hurled  across  the 
floor,  the  little  innuendo,  the  laughter,  and 
sometimes  the  member  for  Woodbine- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  side  is  the  member 
on? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  on  the  hon.  member's, 
Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  nothing  more  clear 
than  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  the  member  is 
down  to  specifics  he  is  on  their  side. 


Mr.  Sopha:  The  motion  overlooks  the  basic 
problem  but  I  will  try  to  put  it  in  philosophic 
terms  as  well  as  I  am  able,  to  attempt  to 
elucidate  just  the  basis  upon  which  I  as  a 
Liberal  approach  a  motion  of  this  nature.  It 
overlooks  the  basic  problem  that  in  this 
society  the  worker  is  in  a  constant  struggle  to 
try  to  ensure  or  try  to  bring  about  that  state 
of  reality  where  his  share  of  the  items  of  pro- 
duction bear  some  close  relationship  to  the 
prices  which  he  must  pay  for  them.  The  fact 
is  that  in  this  system  the  capital  that  the 
worker,  who  forms  the  greatest  number  of 
the  bodies  of  consumers— his  capital,  that  is, 
his  energies,  his  abilities,  his  aptitudes,  his 
capacities,  his  ingenuity  and  all  the  other 
things  that  make  up  a  human  being,  when 
he  applies  them  to  the  economic  system  he 
never  gets  a  fair  return  for  his  application. 

On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Wardrope),  when  it  becomes  capi- 
tal in  terms  of  plants  or  buildings  or  money 
supply,  an  acquisition  of  a  large  amount  of 
money,  then  the  return  on  the  application  of 
that  capital  is  at  any  point  of  time  in  this 
society  incommensurate  with  what  is  contri- 
buted. Another  way  of  putting  it— you  can- 
not put  it  any  better  than  Frank  Underbill 
put  it  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  it  bears 
repetition.  Just  let  me  interpolate.  Who  was 
he?  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Regina 
Manifesto  back  in  1932.  Where  has  he  gone 
now?  I  would  like  to  hear  some  day  when 
I  invite  this  disquisition  on  their  philosophy; 
I  would  like  to  hear  them  say  once  and  for 
all,  is  the  Regina  Manifesto  still  part  of  their 
platform? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  No.  I  am  told  by  other  social- 
ists it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Soi)ha:  I  am  told  it  is.  Frank  Under- 
bill put  it  very  aptly,  "In  this  society  the 
lion's  share  goes  to  the  lions." 

Mr.    MacDonald:    That   is   why   he   is   in 

favour  of  the  American  corporations  now. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  kind  of  people  that 
are  so  well  known  to  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Development.  In  the  Treasury 
benches  he  is  probably  closer  to  those  people 
who  are  the  recipients  of  privilege  than  any 
other  member  in  the  House.  And  those  are 
the  ones  on  whose  behalf  he  continuously 
speaks. 

To  be  a  Liberal  and  to  get  at  this  problem 
of   consumer  prices,   is   to   believe   that   the 
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equitable  distribution  of  the  goods  produced 
should  be  as  equitable  as  possible  among 
those  who  produce  them.  That  is  what  we 
strive  for,  that  is  the  Liberal  philosophy  that 
has  attended  the  Liberal  Party  since  well  be- 
fore Confederation,  that  goods  produced 
should  be  equitably  distributed  among  those 
who  produce  them. 

Now  I  can  put  it  another  way  and  I  can 
use  the  words  of  a  great  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party,  who  said  it  shghtly  differ- 
ently, Arthur  Meighen.  And  I  expect  he  is 
still  one  of  those  persons— he  ought  to  be— 
who  is  revered  by  any  person  who  truly 
would  call  himself  a  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive. 

He  said  at  one  time,  "the  activity  of  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  directed  to  the  bringing 
in  of  legislation  that  is  in  favour  of  the  man 
behind."  That  is  the  consumer.  That  is  the 
worker.  That  is  the  large  mass  of  the  un- 
privileged group  and  that  is  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  government.  We  as  politicians,  if  we 
are  worth  our  salt  at  all,  must  direct  our 
efforts  at  all  times  to  the  maximization  of  the 
share  of  what  we  produce  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  produce  it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  as  long  as  nothing  is 
done. 

Mr.  Sopha:  When  of  course  we  reach  that 
Utopia,  and  we  recognize  the  fairness  of  that 
principle  which  has  really  been  the  under- 
lying, driving  force  of  the  20th  century  gov- 
ernments in  all  the  western  countries,  trade 
unions  will  disappear.  We  will  never  have 
any  use  for  them. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  S. 
Lewis)  yesterday  was  telling  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Yaremko)  to  Hquidate 
himself,  eliminate  himself.  I  use  this  line  of 
thought  in  the  same  direction,  that  we  will 
not  have  to  be  worried  about  strikes  and  in- 
dustrial disharmony  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
incidents  of  an  economic  system  where  the 
great  mass  of  the  workers  at  all  times  are 
struggling  to  keep  up.  There  is  the  point. 
They  are  struggling  to  keep  up  because  they 
are  always  behind.   They  never  have  enough. 

Their  hves  often  are  fraught  with  anxiety 
about  where  the  mortgage  payment  will  come 
from,  what  will  happen  ff  the  job  is  lost, 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  sickness  hits  the 
family.  That  is  the  story  of  the  struggle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  economic  system  in  which  we 
live. 

Now  it  is  not  the  matter  of  trading  stamps, 
looked  at  that  way.    It  is  not  the  matter  of 


pubHc  ownership  of  the  insurance  companies. 
It  is  not  the  matter  of  harrying  a  government 
to  build  houses.  A  government  that  founded 
its  activities  upon  that  principle  would  be 
building  houses,  or  would  be  persuading 
others  to  build  them.  The  government  would 
not  have  to  rely  on  the  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  wandering  in  here  on  a 
Friday  morning  with  nothing  better  to  do 
than  reading  a  lengthy  poHtical  argumenta- 
tive statement  to  a  House  that  had  not  the 
patience  to  Hsten  to  him. 

It  is  not  the  matter  of  the  last  item  of  the 
resolution,  establishing  some  board  of  com- 
missars. When  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  says  that  the  member  for  Woodbine 
is  a  Marxist,  he  is  right.  Of  course  he  is  a 
Marxist.  I  have  heard  him  say,  and  he  has 
told  me,  that  the  only  important  thing  in  life 
is  to  make  sure  that  workers  get  more  money, 
the  wages  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  only  important  thing.  He 
said  that  to  me.  That  is  the  doctrine  of 
Marx.  But  I  would  like  for  one  of  them  to 
get  up  here  and  extend  it  and  reveal  it  to  us 
instead  of  the  ad  hoc  doctrine  that  we  see- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  seems 
to  be  making  a  profession  of  quoting  alleged 
private  conversations  with  people  in  which  he 
certainly  grossly  misquotes  what  they  say,  and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  never  made 
any  such  statement  in  my  life.  I  believe  get- 
ting better  wages  for  workers  is  very  import- 
ant. But  I  certainly  do  not  think,  and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  would  beheve,  that  I  consider  that 
it  is  the  only  important  thing. 

I  would  suggest  that  he  cease  quoting  these 
imaginary  private  conversations  he  has  had. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  imaginary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  But  I  never  thought  in  1967  that 
it  is  a  slur  to  be  called  a  Marxist.  I  thought 
that  was  perfectly  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  correcting  the  other. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  just  correcting 
the  quotation. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Because  Karl  Marx  has  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  way  you  and  I 
Hve,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  see  that  that 
is  an  innuendo.   But  I  will  leave  it. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
Karl  Marx. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  your  misinforma- 
tion that  was  the  innuendo. 

Mr.  Sopha:  But  I  will  just  leave  that.  And 
finally— I  suspect  my  time  is  about  up— I  want 
to  just  refer  to  a  very  dramatic  and  a  very 
challenging  environment  in  which  I  found 
myself  a  few  months  ago  when  I  and  other 
politicians,  indeed  the  federal  member  for 
Nickel  Belt,  a  socialist,  was  there,  and  we 
were  invited  to  a  meeting  of  a  ladies  con- 
sumers' group.  That  was  a  very  enervating  and 
a  very  stirring  occasion  to  see  these  several 
hundred  women  who  had  come  to  the  point 
of  frustration  and  anger  about  consumer 
prices. 

They  met  in  a  very  large  hall  in  Sudbury 
and  they  wanted  to  give  voice  to  their  anger 
about  the  prices  they  had  to  pay.  They  had 
my  greatest  sympathy  because  I  am  one  of 
those  blessed  with  an  income  above  the 
modest  proportions  of  people  in  my  com- 
munity who  moil  in  the  ground  for  the  base 
metals. 

So  help  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
how  they  do  it,  in  going  through  the  turn- 
stiles in  Loblaws  or  A  &  P  or  Dominion 
Stores.  I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it;  how 
they  are  able  to  stretch  that  weekly  stipend  to 
buy  the  necessities  for  themselves,  their  fami- 
lies, clothe  them  and  give  them  some  of  the 
amenities  of  life. 

Well  these  people  felt  they  could  not  do 
it  and  several  hundreds  of  them  met  in  a  hall 
to  complain  about  it.  I  went  and  watched  the 
mental  environment  and  the  emotional  dis- 
quiet that  preoccupied  these  ladies  and  I 
think  it  was  a  much  more  sensitive  atmos- 
phere, I  take  it,  from  the  tea  party  that  the 
leaders  of  the  three  parties  went  to  some- 
where in  this  city  a  few  days  ago. 

Summed  up,  that  meeting  might  have  been 
repeated  all  across  this  country  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  people 
who  work  for  a  living,  that  if  this  country  is 
going  to  be  truly  democratic  and  we  are  all 
going  to  share  in  its  wealth  and  bounty,  then 
we  must  move  forward  to  an  understanding 
of  the  principle  that  the  great  wealth  we 
produce  must  be  distributed  fairly  and  equit- 
ably. And  until  now  that  is  not  a  reality  in 
the  real  world  of  democracv  and  I  might 
mention  to  my  friend  from  Riverdale  that  a 
great  Marxist,  a  great  thinker,  Crawford 
Brough  MacPherson,  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Brough. 


Mr.  Sopha:  Crawford  Brough  MacPherson 
pointed  that  out  in  the  Massey  lectures  of 
1965  on  the  Canadian  broadcasting  corpora- 
tion, and  as  long  as  I  am  in  politics,  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  maximization  of  the 
satisfaction  of  those  wants  of  which  I  speak 
will  be  the  object  of  my  activity.  And  when 
we  reach  that  point  in  the  recognition  of  this 
principle  then  we  will  see  a  situation  where 
the  owners  of  privilege,  right  now  the  greatest 
owners  of  privilege,  I  say  to  the  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner),  and  he  well 
knows  it,  are  those  who  control  large  amounts 
of  capital.  They  are  the  privileged  people  in 
this  country  and  they  get  far  more  than  their 
share  of  the  goods  produced  in  the  country. 

I  might  have  said  something  about  this 
public  automobile  insurance  business;  this 
nonsense  in  this  paragraph  (b)  had  I  but  the 
time,  but  I  can  only  say  that  one  alone  would 
make  me  vote  against  the  resolution  because— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —our  system  in  Ontario  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  one  trial  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan.  Because  in  On- 
tario at  least,  under  our  system  if  you  sustain 
serious  injuries,  say  quadriplegia,  or  para- 
plegia, you  have  a  chance  of  getting  an  ade- 
quate judgment.  Under  that  system  they 
throw  you  a  mere  pittance. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  has  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment not  abolished  it? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  I  do  not  talk  to  Mr. 
Thatcher.  I  would  not  know  why  he  has  not. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Carton  (Armourdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  enter  this  debate  this  afternoon 
to  expand  a  little  more  fully  the  matter  of 
trading  stamps,  because  I  have  not  heard, 
quite  frankly,  one  valid  argument  against 
them. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  matter  intelligently 
one  must  assume  that  the  purpose  of  those 
who  wish  to  ban  trading  stamps  is  to  lower 
the  price  of  food  costs.  Thus,  it  must  follow 
that  although  we  are  specifically  debating 
the  trading  stamp  issue  this  afternoon  it  is  in 
order,  and  is  in  fact  necessary,  to  state  a  few 
basic  premises  on  this  entire  topic. 

In  this  discussion  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
increase  in  consumer  food  prices  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  higher  marketing  costs 
rather  than  the  higher  farm  prices.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition. 
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If  anyone  doubts  this,  I  point  out  that 
the  prices  received  by  the  farmers  are  only  15 
per  cent  above  the  1949  level  while  the 
prices  paid  by  the  farmers  for  work,  services, 
and  so  on,  has  increased  by  55  per  cent  in  the 
same  period.  This  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  increased  efficiency,  and  I  take  my 
hat  off  to  them,  by  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  Ontario  agricultural  industry. 

Rising  food  costs  have  been  part  of  the 
whole  inflationary  process  presently  occurring 
in  Canada,  and  it  has  been  brought  about  by 
such  things  as  the  Pearson  formula  of  allow- 
ing 30  per  cent  wage  increases,  and  the 
federal  Minister  of  Labour  talking  wage 
parity  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States— a  country  which  has  a  much  stronger 
economy  and  a  much  more  productive  and 
better  educated  labour  force. 

It  has  been  brought  about  by  all  govern- 
ments piling  welfare  on  top  of  welfare  and 
it  has  been  brought  about,  in  my  opinion, 
by  the  failure  of  government  at  all  levels 
to  help  correct  inflation  by  curtailing  expendi- 
tures. Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  make  four  or 
five  observations  on  the  food  costs  in  general. 
Only  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  is  food  expenditure  below  25  per 
cent  of  all  living  costs,  and  in  Ontario  it  is 
slightly  less  than  20  per  cent.  I  further  point 
out  that  ironically  enough  those  countries 
who  pay  the  most  for  food  often  receive  a 
diet  which  is  substandard  in  quantity  and 
in  quality.  I  point  out  that  expenditures  on 
food  in  Canada  on  a  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  has  dropped  from  24.7  per 
cent  in  1950  to  21.2  per  cent  in  1964. 

In  terms  of  earning  power,  practically  all 
Ontario-produced  foods  have  become  less  ex- 
pensive during  the  last  15  years.  For  example, 
an  average  hourly  rate  of  the  factory  worker 
in  Ontario  in  1949  allowed  the  purchase  of 
six  quarts  of  milk.  In  1965  it  allowed  the 
purchase  of  nine  quarts  of  milk.  In  1949  it 
bought  1.2  pounds  of  sirloin  and  in  1966  it 
bought  two  pounds  of  sirloin. 

The  Ontario  food  council  study  shows  that 
18  cents  of  the  family  dollar  in  Canada  is 
spent  on  food;  29  cents  in  Britain  and  53 
cents  in  Russia.  Thus  all  is  not  necessarily 
gloom  and  doom,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  by  the 
same  token  we  must  examine,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  re-examine,  all  areas  to  ensure  that 
those  of  our  citizens  who  are  on  a  fixed 
income,  or  on  a  non-hourly  rate  of  work,  do 
not  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  good  old  days  the  chain 
system  competed  by  offering  lower  food 
prices.  Now  they  operate  on  gimmicks  to  en- 


tice the  innocent  housewife  into  the  store, 
content  in  the  knowledge  that  having  accom- 
plished this,  they  have  a  captive  customer 
subject  to  the  razzle  dazzle  of  price  specials, 
beautiful  packaging,  and  other  merchandising 
tricks. 

One  of  the  most  deadly  practices,  in  my 
opinion,  and  one  which  should  be  legislated 
out  of  existence  even  more  than  trading 
stamps,  is  loss  leader  selling.  This  is  a  damag- 
ing practice  and  is  primarily  responsible  for 
putting  some  small  businesses  out  of  business 
as  well  as  bankrupting  some  small  farmers. 
Loss  leaders  cause  marked  fluctuations  in 
prices  because  obviously  other  prices  must  be 
increased  to  compensate. 

Another  area  needing  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  packaging.  Standard  size  should 
be  compulsory  as  we  have  in  Ontario  through 
The  Farm  Products  Grades  and  Sales  Act, 
which  regulates  fruits  and  vegetables  accord- 
ing to  weights.  How  can  the  housewife  com- 
pare prices  when  we  have  small  size,  medium 
size,  large  size,  king  size,  giant  size  and  super 
size?  It  is  a  fact  and  a  well  known  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  baby  food  and  soft  drinks  have 
recently  increased  in  price  because  of  the 
new  type  of  container.  The  consumer  should 
demand  packaging  of  two  types  only— a  bulk 
size  which  they  may  purchase  for  a  lower 
price,  and  a  convenient  size.  In  reality,  over 
the  past  years  the  consumer  has  not  really 
been  the  boss.  The  consumer  has  only  the 
selection  of  what  the  stores  provide.  Another 
deceptive,  misleading  and  annoying  practice, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  sign  on  articles  that  says 
so  many  cents  off— so  many  cents  off  what? 
Even  if  you  buy  two  for  a  certain  price  I 
myself  have  seen  where  you  could  buy  singly 
for  less.  Buying  brand  names  can  l)e  costly 
because  I  am  also  informed  that  the  same 
quality  exists  in  many  non-name  brands  which 
can  be  bought  much  more  cheaply  because 
there  are  no  advertising  ginmiicks  and  no 
selling  costs  as  it  is  done  under  contract. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  turn  to  the  more 
specific  question  at  hand  and  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence while  I  state  a  few  propositions 
that  I  have  found  in  my  research. 

Canadian  Facts  Limited  during  January  of 
this  year  made  a  survey  and  their  findings— 
and  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  surveys 
can  be  geared  to  certain  groups  of  people, 
but  this  works  on  both  sides  of  the  ladder— 
their  findings  are  that  70  per  cent  favoured 
the  stamps,  18  per  cent  opposed  the  stamps 
and  12  per  cent  had  no  opinion.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  450  employees  working 
directly  for  the  trading  stamp  companies  and 
there  are  3,550  employed  by  companies  sup- 
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plying  the  merchandise.  This  figure  of  3,550 
is  attributable  to  the  merchandising  that  is 
done  for  the  stamp  companies.  This  was  done 
on  a  survey  of  the  industries  involved.  More 
than  100  secondary  industries  in  Ontario 
supply  merchandise  premiums  to  the  stamp 
industry,  having  a  wholesale  value  as  was 
stated  earlier  this  afternoon  of  more  than  $20 
million.  In  fact,  80  per  cent  of  the  merchan- 
dise premiums  supplied  by  the  stamp  com- 
panies in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  the 
Maritimes,  and  Newfoundland  are  manu- 
factured by  companies  with  their  plants  in 
Ontario.  This  $20  million  market  would  be 
lost  if  trading  stamps  were  banned,  for  they 
are  additional  sales  not  replaced  by  sales 
through  ordinary  retail  sales  outlets.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  trading  stamps  issued  are 
redeemed.  This  figure  is  accepted  by  the 
federal  income  tax  authorities  in  dealing  with 
companies  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labour  studied  the  impact  of  trading 
stamps  on  food  costs  over  the  past  15  years 
and  concluded  that  any  price  changes  result- 
ing from  stamps  are  so  insignificant  that  they 
do  not  even  justify  inclusion  in  the  consumer 
price  index.  Indeed,  here  in  Canada,  the 
food  prices  of  those  provinces  out  west  where 
the  ban  is  in  effect  are  higher  than  they  are 
here.  A  study  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  traced  the  price 
trends  of  stamp  and  non-stamp  supermarkets 
in  21  cities,  found  a  tiny  gap  of  six  tenths 
of  one  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  non-stamp 
supermarkets  and  their  report  concluded  that 
the  value  of  premiums  that  customers  get 
with  stamps  is  2  per  cent  and  therefore 
there  was  a  saving  to  the  consumer  of  1.4  per 
cent.  If  trading  stamps  were  abolished  no 
one  would  gain.  Not  the  producer,  for  cer- 
tainly the  farmer  would  not  get  any  higher 
prices,  nor  would  the  consumer  gain.  Trading 
stamps  are  part  of  the  promotional  and 
advertising  budget  of  a  retailer.  If  he  cannot 
have  trading  stamps,  he  will  divert  this  money 
to  radio,  to  television,  to  magazines,  news- 
papers, billboards,  bingos  and  give-aways  and 
like  games. 

If  this  form  of  promotion,  that  is,  trading 
stamps,  is  to  be  singled  out  and  discriminated 
against,  then  all  forms  of  promotion  are  bad. 
And  we  might  just  as  well  outlaw  all  forms 
of  advertising  and  promotion.  Trading  stamps, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  in  effect  a  discount  for 
paying  cash.  It  is  no  different  from  the 
ancient  baker's  dozen  which  we  have  all 
heard  since  childhood,  when  one  extra  item 
Avas  included  for  the  regular  patrons. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  outlined  briefly 
a  few  practices  that  I  consider  more  costly 
than  trading  stamps,  and  having  outlined  a 
few  facts  concerning  trading  stamps,  I  would 
like  to  conclude  by  stating  my  own  personal 
views  on  the  proposition  put  forth  by  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

A  few  months  ago  I  served  on  a  panel 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  and  the  executive  assistant  to  the 
New  Democratic  leader  and  I  must  confess 
that  at  that  time  I  was  slightly  inclined  in 
favour  of  banning  trading  stamps,  as  were  the 
other  two  panelists.  It  is  so  easy  to  delude 
oneself  into  categorically  stating  that  trading 
stamps  are  a  form  of  merchandising  pro- 
motion, it  is  a  form  of  expense  and  therefore 
a  fortiori  must  add  to  the  cost  of  food. 
Since  then  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  meet 
housewives.  Quite  frankly  the  average  house- 
wife in  my  riding  is  not  excited  one  way  or 
the  other.  More  often  than  not  they  have 
stated  that  the  Legislature  surely  had  more 
to  be  concerned  about  than  trading  stamps. 

Indeed,  outside  of  my  New  Democratic 
opponent  in  Armourdale,  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man, I  do  not  tecall  having  heard  from  more 
than  one  constituent  on  this  issue  who  wanted 
them  banned,  while  I  have  had  two  tele- 
grams, two  letters  and  three  telephone  calls 
favouring  their  retention. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    would    like    to    read    an 
excerpt  of  one  of  the  letters  received  by  me. 
I  will  not  mention  the  name.    It  says: 
Dear  Sir: 

I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you  after  reading  that  you  were  help- 
ing the  lower-income  people  in  their  fight 
to  retain  our  right  to  continue  the  pleasure 
of  still  being  able  to  have  the  use  of  trad- 
ing stamps.  They  do  not  raise  the  price  of 
food  as  I  tour  all  the  stores  to  shop  where 
I  can  get  the  best  bargains.  And  I  have  to 
shop  on  foot  but  I  do  not  mind  a  little 
walking.  I  find  the  stores  that  do  not 
give  away  anything  charge  just  the  same 
for  their  groceries.  They  might  knock  off 
a  few  cents  on  one  article  but  they  add 
it  on  something  else,  so  you  go  to  the 
stores  where  it  is  cheaper.  But  with  most 
of  the  stores  being  in  a  combine,  most 
of  their  products  are  the  same  price 
anyway. 

The  people  who  are  making  such  a  fuss 
about  the  stamps  are  people  who  are  in 
the  bigger  money  brackets,  who  love  to 
talk  of  their  big  clubs  but  are  too  lazy 
to  lick  a  few  stamps.    It  is  a  case  of  the 
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poor  people  being  discriminated  against. 
They  are  the  ones  who  get  the  benefit  from 
the  stamps.  If  you  were  to  go  to  the  place 
where  they  get  the  merchandise  in 
exchange  for  the  stamps,  and  just  see  the 
pleasure  on  the  people's  faces  as  they  come 
out  with  all  the  nice  gifts  and  toys  for  their 
children  at  Chri;stmas  time. 

I  am  a  widow  of  ten  years  and  have 
very  little  to  live  on.  I  have  nine  grand- 
children and  they  are  very  happy,  especi- 
ally at  Christmas  time. 

And  so  on,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  other  words, 
this  is  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
one  of  the  so-called,  in  her  own  words, 
"poorer  constituents",  and  she  ends  it  up  by 
saying: 

So  please  do  all  you  can  and  let  us  keep 
our  trading  stamps  and  be  able  to  at  least 
get  something  out  of  life  besides  having 
to  pay  taxes  on  everything  you  buy  which 
goes  to  the  government. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  that  this  was  com- 
ing up  for  discussion,  I  wrote  an  article— I 
write  a  weekly  article  in  the  local  paper  up 
there— I  wrote  an  article  specifically  on  trad- 
ing stamps  which  concluded  as  follows: 

This  problem  will  be  discussed  quite 
thoroughly  in  the  immediate  future  and 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  my  con- 
stituents in  expressing  their  views  pro  and 
con,  so  that  my  contribution  to  discussion 
will  be  based  on  an  informed  opinion  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  expression  of  opinions 
of  the  residents  of  Armourdale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  receive  one  reply  and 
I  would  deign  to  suggest  that  any  of  the 
members  for  North  York  would  state  that  it 
was  not  because  the  paper  does  not  have  wide 
circulation;  it  does.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  someone  does  read  my  column. 

In  addition  to  the  column,  I  have  a  weekly 
clinic  and  I  have  not  had  one  person  come  to 
me  on  this  particular  matter.  Government 
involvement,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  conclude 
now— in  certain  areas  should  be  kept  to  the 
minimum  and  it  is  only  when  the  people  of 
the  province  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
they  want  action  in  these  areas,  that  the 
Legislature  should  take  this  action.  This  has 
not  been  indicated  in  the  area  of  the  ban- 
ning of  trading  stamps  and  until  it  is  or  until 
I  have  heard  more  convincing  arguments  than 
presented  in  this  debate,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  ban.  I  am  speaking  for  those  people 
who  are  not  organized,  I  am  speaking  also 
for  those  people  in  my  riding. 


Let  the  consumer,  let  the  citizens  in  this 
province  be  the  jury  and  the  judge  on  the 
principle  of  trading  stamps.  That  is  where 
the  decision  properly  lies,  not  with  this  Legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  take  this 
moment  to  recognize  a  distinguished  visitor 
in  the  Speaker's  gallery,  the  honourable 
Reginald  J.  Holzer,  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Cook  county,  Illinois.  We  welcome  Mr. 
Holzer  to  the  Legislatiure. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Kelso  Roberts,  too. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  deal 
with  one  particular  aspect  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  go 
by  without  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Armourdale  that  if  people 
need  luggage  or  any  other  particular  item, 
they  are  going  to  get  it  at  one  time  or  another. 
It  is  not  going  to  result— if  trading  stamps 
are  banned— in  luggage  companies  going  out 
of  existence,  and  the  other  companies  going 
out  of  existence.  If  the  people  need  the 
items,  they  are  going  to  get  them  by  buying 
them  in  the  regular  way  rather  than  by  buy- 
ing them  through  trading  stamps.  I  just  pass 
that  along  for  his  information. 

I  was  also  very  interested  in  the  vision 
which  was  put  before  us  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury.  One  thing  he  forgot,  I  think,  in 
that  vision,  which  we  all  share,  is  that  his 
party  holds  the  levers  of  economic  power 
in  Ottawa  where  they  can  be  exercised  to 
advantage  to  bring  this  vision  to  reality.  He 
should  recognize  this  fact  and  he  should 
realize  tliat  that  party  has  held  power  now 
for  a  long,  long  time  in  the  federal  field, 
where  the  fiscal  powers  are  exercised  and 
where  this  vision  can  be  realized  in  a  real 
way.    I  cannot  understand  either— 

Mr.   Sargent:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Young:  I  cannot  understand  either 
why,  if  car  insurance  has  proved  such  an 
awful  experience  in  Saskatchewan,  why  that 
man,  who  is  now  the  Premier,  and  who 
fought  against  car  insurance  all  those  years, 
while  the  CCF  and  New  Democrats  were  in 
power,  why  he  has  not  abolished  this  ter- 
rible thing.  He  does  not  abolish  it  because 
he  knows  that  people  would  not  stand  for 
that  abolition  because  their  experience  with 
it  is  good.  They  know  that  they  are  getting 
car  insurance  far  more  cheaply  and  far  more 
effectively  than  private  enterprise  could  pos- 
sibly supply  it. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  I  notice  this,  that  my  friends 
to  the  right,  when  the  chips  are  down,  opt 
for  pubhc  control  and  pubhc  action  in  various 
fields  and  yet  they  try  to  keep  the  illusion  of 
an  undying  allegiance  to  what  they  call  free 
enterprise  or  private  enterprise,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  wish  they  would  come  down  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  this  fence.  We  at 
least  know,  except  for  perhaps  trading  stamps, 
exactly  where  the  people  on  the  opposite  side 
sit.  Certainly  if  the  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury had  bothered  to  read  the  programmes 
of  this  party  he  would  realize  we  know 
where  we  stand.  But  from  month  to  month 
the  programme  of  this  party  to  the  right 
seems  to  change  and  we  never  know  exactly 
what  side  of  the  fence  they  are  going  to 
come  down  on. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  do  you  not  pay  attention? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr^  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Young:  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  if  they  want  to  be  honest  in  this 
matter  according  to  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury,  they  had  better  vote 
against  this  amendment  instead  of  for  it 
as  the  leader  said.  This  is  a  choice  they  have 
to  make  and  have  to  make  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  this  after- 
noon on  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the 
higher  cost  of  living  today— the  matter  of 
housing.  The  heavy  pressure  that  the  housing 
shortage  is  exerting  on  the  cost  of  living 
was  figured  out  by  the  economic  council  of 
Canada,  which  issued  this  warning  in  its 
last  annual  report: 

In  the  absence  of  an  early  up-turn  in 
new  residential  construction,  a  severe  hous- 
ing shortage  could  emerge  very  quickly 
in  Canada  and  rent  increases  could  become 
a  powerful  new  factor  accentuating  the 
rise  in  living  costs  and  in  wage  demands. 

In  the  face  of  such  warnings  by  this,  and 
other  authorities,  one  would  think  that  at 
last  the  government  would  be  galvanized 
into  real  action.  Instead  it  has  taken  refuge 
in  yet  another  cruel  hoax  to  go  along  with 
all  the  cruel  hoaxes  it  has  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  Ontario  over  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  has  come  up  with  what  it  chooses  to  call 
Home  Ownership  Made  Easy,  a  slogan  and 
not  a  programme.  I  would  say  that  HOME 
stands  for  a  couple  of  things,  the  Hopes  Of 


Millions  Exploded,  with  a  Hoax  Of  Major 
Extent.    That  is  really  what  it  adds  up  to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  an  editorial  Feb- 
ruary 10  dealing  with  this  matter,  when  it 
said: 

One  cannot  in  fact  escape  the  suspicion 
that  HOME  and  the  Oakville  project  are 
the  socialist  products  of  Conservative 
minds  that  are  unacquainted  with  social- 
ist philosophy.  Real  socialists  would  have 
done  it  more  logically. 

As  one  looks  over  the  history  of  housing  in 
the  northern  European  countries  how  true 
that  is,  where  these  countries  have  tackled 
this  with  a  real  outlook  on  what  is  needed 
by  the  people  of  those  nations,  uninhibited 
by  the  old  cliche  of  private  enterprise. 

To  be  logical  one  must  firmly  identify  the 
problem  and  then  find  out  how  to  overcome 
it.  Such  an  analysis  would  lead  inescapably 
to  two  basic  conclusions,  which  have  been 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  by  every 
authority  in  the  field  but  which  this  govern- 
ment so  far  refuses  to  accept. 

First,  there  must  be  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  construction  of  housing  units.  Esti- 
mates   vary. 

Interjection   by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Young:  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
housing  starts  in  Ontario  in  1966  were  10,000 
short  of  meeting  the  current  needs  without 
cutting  into  the  backlog  at  all.  Moreover 
in  Metro  Toronto,  where  the  shortage  is 
more  acute,  there  was  actually  a  59  per  cent 
decline  in  starts  in  the  first  month  of  1967. 
And  again  I  point  out  to  my  friends  on  the 
right  that  the  major  cause  of  this  was  the 
tight-money  policy  of  the  federal  Liberal 
government  in  trying  to  curb  what  they 
called  an  inflationary  trend. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Halton):  And  the  federal 
sales  tax. 

Mr.  Young:  And  the  sales  tax,  sure.  It 
was  federal  action  in  any  case  which  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  downturn,  but 
you  have  not  helped  it  a  bit. 

Second,  since  the  housing  shortage  hits 
harder  at  those  families  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  income  scale,  top  priority  and  public 
policy  must  be  given  to  gearing  to  income 
rental  housing.  It  is  time  the  government 
stopped  leaving  most  of  the  poor  and  the 
relatively  poor  to  the  slum  landlords. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Young:  Good  Housing  for  Canadians, 
published  in  1964  by  the  Ontario  association 
of  housing  authorities,  estimated  that  a  mil- 
hon  housing  units  would  have  to  be  built 
between  1961  and  1980  to  meet  the  needs  of 
low  income  families  and  senior  citizens,  the 
two  groups  whose  housing  needs  are  great- 
est. Ontario's  share  would  be  350,000  units. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  be 
building  16,000  to  17,000  public  housing 
units  a  year,  in  addition  to  those  built  by 
private  enterprise.  Clearly  we  have  been 
falling  far  short  of  this  target,  and  in  the 
meantime  more  and  more  people  are  being 
priced  out  of  the  private  market.  Therefore 
the  target  which  was  valid  when  Good 
Housing  for  Canadians  was  published  is  now 
completely  out  of  date.  A  more  realistic 
figure  now  would  be  about  20,000  units  a 
year,  both  to  meet  current  needs  and  to  cut 
into  the  backlog. 

Now  let  us  place  the  HOME  programme 
alongside  these  requirements.  In  more  than 
two  years  of  its  existence  the  Ontario  housing 
corporation  has  constructed  or  purchased 
4,280  units  in  the  province  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding 2,901  in  Metro  Toronto.  The  pitiful 
tale  told  by  these  figures  was  fully  revealed 
yesterday  when  the  Minister  was  forced  to 
confess,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  more 
than  half  the  units  in  the  province  as  a  whole, 
and  more  than  three  quarters  of  those  in 
Metro  were  purchased,  not  constructed.  Now, 
units  purchased  by  OHC  add  precisely  noth- 
ing to  the  critical  short  supply  of  housing. 
It  is  true  it  may  make  money  available  for 
private  enterprises  to  go  ahead  and  build 
more  houses,  but  what  we  need  is  an  addi- 
tion to  what  private  enterprise  can  construct 
at  the  moment. 

Moreover,  they  add  very  little  even  to  the 
stock  of  geared-to-income  rental  housing 
except  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  then 
only  as  the  people  already  living  in  the  pur- 
chased units  are  turfed  out  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  a  desperately  tight  market.  To  get 
to  the  core  of  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion performance,  one  has  to  eliminate  the 
purchased  units  and  look  at  the  number  of 
units  constructed  over  the  last  two  years. 
There  were  only  1,793  in  the  whole  province, 
or  an  average  of  800  or  so  a  year,  as  against 
a  need  of  20,000  per  year. 

In  Metro  Toronto  only  638  units  were 
constructed  or  about  three  hundred  a  year. 
Put  that  beside  a  waiting  hst  of  almost  7,000 
applications,  6,792  for  public  housing  and 
about  3,760  for  senior  citizens'  housing  as  of 
February    28,    1967,    not    to    speak    of    the 


thousands  who  know  it  is  useless  to  apply. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Ontario  housing  corpor- 
ation has  just  not  been  with  it. 

Now  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  job  that  is  being  done  by  the  civil 
service  in  this  field— in  doing  its  utmost  to 
find  housing  for  people.  But  they  are  just  not 
being  given  the  tools  to  work  with  by  this 
government  and  they  are  asking  desperately 
for  better  tools  and  the  time  is  here  for  this 
government  to  face  facts  and  to  provide  those 
tools. 

Moreover  there  is  little  indication  that  this 
government  is  going  to  get  with  it  in  the 
days  to  come.  At  present  it  has  only  2,721 
units  under  construction  in  the  entire  prov- 
ince for  all  purposes,  although  the  Minister 
has  said  that  he  hopes  to  award  contracts  for 
an  additional  2,394  units  within  60  days.  No 
indication  is  given  of  when  any  of  these  units 
will  be  available  for  occupancy,  but  the  pre- 
vious performance  of  the  government  leaves 
little  doubt  that  on  the  most  optimistic  guess 
we  have  been  presented  here  with  a  two  or 
three  year  programme.  The  servicing  of  land 
and  the  problems  of  getting  subdivision  land 
processed  will  guarantee  that. 

Apart  from  a  few  minor  fringes  the  only 
really  new  feature  of  HOME  is  a  land  as- 
sembly scheme.  The  Minister  apparently  told 
the  press  that  6,000  to  7,000  lots  would  be 
available  within  the  year,  4,000  of  them  in 
Metro.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  they  have 
the  earmarks  of  a  wild  over-optimistic  stab 
in  the  dark. 

But  even  if  they  are  taken  at  face  value,  it 
has  been  noted  they  refer  merely  to  lots  that 
might  be  available  within  a  year.  In  other 
words  it  will  probably  be  close  to  two  years 
before  there  will  be  houses  on  many  of  them. 
The  processing,  as  I  said,  of  subdivision  plans, 
of  servicing  of  lots  and  all  this  sort  of  thing, 
will  slow  it  down.  This  will  not  even  come 
close  to  compensating  for  the  present  shortage 
of  construction  for  the  private  market  alone. 

Moreover,  it  will  contribute  nothing  at  all 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  get 
into  the  private  market. 

Where  a  $15,000  house  is  built  on  a  HOME 
lot,  and  mighty  few  houses  will  be  built  for 
less  than  that  in  Metro,  only  those  with  in- 
comes of  about  $8,000  a  year  will  be  able 
to  afford  the  deal  offered  them  by  the 
Minister. 

The  1961  census  showed  almost  two  thirds 
of  Ontario's  non-farm  families  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $6,000  a  year.    Though  incomes 
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have  risen  since  then  it  is  quite  clear  that 
more  than  half  of  our  people  are  still  going 
to  be  left  completely  out  in  the  cold.  HOME 
will  not  meet  the  housing  crisis  in  100  years, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
phased  out;  just  as  Mr.  Drew's  second  mort- 
gage plan  and  Mr.  Macaulay's  rent  certificate 
plan  were  phased  out— not  because  they  had 
no  merit,  but  because  they  tackled  only  the 
fringes  of  the  problem  facing  us. 

The  real  problem  from  a  governmental 
point  of  view  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  income  scale.  These  can- 
not possibly  get  into  the  private  housing 
market  even  with  the  help  of  NHA  loans  or 
home  land  assembly.  To  do  this  the  gov- 
ernment should  set  itself  an  objective  of  con- 
structing 20,000  geared-to-income  rental  units 
a  year  for  the  next  decade. 

Unfortunately  housing  projects  cannot  be 
brought  into  production  overnight.  And  in 
view  of  the  government's  past  neglect,  it  will 
probably  be  three  to  four  years  before  they 
can  hit  the  20,000  target  even  with  a  most 
determined  effort.  Thus,  we  will  have  to  set 
a  higher  target  for  the  year  following  that. 
This  will  gradually  meet  the  needs  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  income  scale. 

I  was  interested  to  see  last  fall  the  city  of 
Rotterdam.  There  that  city  alone  is  building 
130,000  housing  units  a  year  until  the  year 
1980,  with  30,000  of  these  in  new  towns  sur- 
rounding that  city.  When  we  put  that  goal 
of  one  city  against  what  we  are  accomplishing 
here,  we  can  see  the  shortfall  in  Ontario. 

If  the  government  would  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  at  least  20,000  homes  a  year,  then 
private  enterprise  can  probably  be  relied  upon 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  half,  the 
upper  half,  especially  if  it  is  assisted  by 
government  in  obtaining  mortgage  money  and 
assembhng  land;  and  this  should  be  done. 
The  Minister  constantly  displays  a  neurotic 
fear  of  interfering  with  private  enterprise. 
Well,  he  need  not  worry  here  because  both 
private  enterprise  and  all  the  public  can  do 
over  the  next  10  years  will  be  needed.  Both 
can  go  flat  out  and  work  as  hard  as  they 
can  in  the  housing  field  and  still  we  will  not 
be  caught  up.  Anything  less  will  result  in 
ever-worsening  housing  crises,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  not  only  will  place  intolerable  pressures 
on  the  cost  of  living  as  the  economic  council 
has  warned,  but  even  worse,  will  confine  more 
and  more  of  our  people  to  the  rat-infested 
slums. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I 
would  simply  say  that  we  must,  as  a  people 


in  Ontario,  face  this  challenge.  We  must  go 
all  out  in  providing  houses,  private  enterprise 
and  public  houses,  we  just  cannot  afford  to 
delay  one  moment  longer. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  words  in  taking 
part  in  this  debate  would  be  to  say  that  what 
we  see  on  the  other  side  of  this  House  re- 
minds me  of  the  story  of  the  fellow  who  went 
out  for  a  date  with  Siamese  twins.  When  he 
came  home,  someone  asked:  "Did  you  have 
a  good  time?"  and  his  answer  was,  "Well,  yes 
and  no."  We  have  a  kind  of  yes-and-no  atti- 
tude, I  think,  from  the  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  What  we  are  waiting  to  see, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  how  the  member  for  Sudbury 
stands  up  when  the  vote  is  called. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  going  to  stand  up 
on  both  sides. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Perhaps  he  will  have  one 
leg  on  one  side  and  one  leg  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Who  is  the  Minister  going  to 
attack? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  not  going  to  attack 
anybody.  I  am  just  going  to  try,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  bring  a  little  light  and  reason  to  this  whole 
subject.  Because,  you  see,  I  think  we  have 
seen  here  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  ex- 
ample of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  trying 
to  create  this  grey,  gloomy  picture.  Every- 
thing is  grey  and  gloomy.  They  present  a 
motion  here  which  suggests  19th  century 
solutions  to  this  vibrant  20th  century  in  which 
we  are  now  living,  they  want  to  set  up  a  com- 
missar to  control  things  when  living  in 
an  economy  that  is  moving  ahead  and  must 
be  left  to  move  ahead  under  its  own  impetus. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
doing  about  housing? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Nothing! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  are  suggesting  a  lot 
of  19th  century  remedies.  Why  are  we  enjoy- 
ing such  prosperous  times  in  Ontario  today? 
We  are- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Certainly  in  spite  of  this 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  are  enjoying  them 
because  more  than  800  new  industries  have 
established  in  this  province  in  the  past  five 
years.  We  are  enjoying  them  because  in  the 
past  five  years  371,000  new  jobs  have  been 
created. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
deal  with  the  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  going  to  get  to  the 
resolution,  but  this  just  shows  you  the  kind 
of  vibrant,  moving  economy  we  are  Hving  in, 
the  kind  of  economy  for  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  suggest  19th  century  methods  to 
harness  it  down. 

I  think  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
would  agree  with  the  member  for  Sudbury  in 
this— you  cannot  have  such  a  thing  as  a  wage 
and  rent  review  board,  you  have  to  go  all  the 
way.  You  either  have  what  we  have  now  or 
you  have  a  wage  and  rental  control  board  and 
history  shows  us  this. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Oh  no;  there  is  doctrinaire 
inflexibility  if  ever  I  heard  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right,  the  member  can 
get  up  and  prove  to  me  that  you  can  have 
something  different,  because  history  shows 
that  this  is  all  you  can  have.  Even  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  shows  to  us  that  these  types 
of  control  boards  are  only  really  effective  in 
stress  times  such  as  war  times.  There  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  evading  this  type  of  thing, 
they  stifle  the  economy.  Let  us  get  to  the 
root  of  this  problem.  What  did  we  have? 
We  had  a  wage,  price  and  rental  control 
situation  during  the  last  war. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  have  wage  review  right 
now,  through  conciliation  boards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right,  we  had  this 
during  the  last  war.  How  many  people  were 
employed  in  this  area?  I  am  told  about  6,000 
civil  servants  were  employed  to  operate  the 
wartime  prices  and  trade  board— 6,000  em- 
ployees. Think  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  think  of 
the  kind  of  bureaucracy  we  would  have  to  set 
up  if  we  brought  in  a  price  and  wage  control 
board.  Think  of  the  bureaucracy.  And  what 
does  this  mean? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  has  not  read 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You  have  58  commissions  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  remind  the  members 
that  each  speaker  has  an  allotted  time,  so  he 
would  have  more  time  to  speak  if  there  were 
fewer  interjections.  I  would  ask  the  Minister 
if  he  would  return  to  the  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  my  premise  is  that  you  cannot  have  such 
a  thing  as  a  wage  and  rental  review  board; 
it  would  eventually  be  a  control  board. 


Mr.  Bryden:  So  you  set  up  your  own  straw 
man  just  to  knock  it  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  A  review  board  or  control 
board  would  mean  a  greatly  increased  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  and  that  in  turn  would 
mean  greatly  increased  spending.    And  listen 
to  this  editorial  from  the  current  issue  of  the 
Financial  Times.    It  is  commenting  on  Louis 
Rasminsky's  recent  message,  which  is  reported 
in  the  pages  of  the  Financial  Times.    It  says: 
The    main   burden    of    Mr.    Rasminsky's 
message  reported  on  previous  pages  is  that 
Canada  is  heading  for  real  trouble  when- 
ever its  costs  per  unit  of  output  get  out  of 
line  with  the   United   States,  as  they  are 
now  doing.    This  is  a  lesson  that  needs  to 
be  pounded  into  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, including  the  pohticians,  for  it  is  a 
lesson  that  applies  to  government  as  well 
as  to  labour. 

Government  spending  at  the  rate  which 
we  are  reaching  in  Canada  is  too  large  a 
burden  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  those 
who  are  producing  goods  and  services. 
It  saps  the  resources  of  business  and  indi- 
viduals. Directly  or  indirectly  it  adds  to 
the  cost  of  all  our  goods  and  reduces  our 
ability  to  compete  with  producers  in  other 
countries  who  are  bearing  a  small  burden. 
We  must  in  all  sanctity  now  call  a  halt 
in  new  government  programmes  until  the 
economy  has  grown  enough  to  sustain 
them. 

And  yet  our  friends  over  here  are  suggest- 
ing a  vast  new  government  programme  that 
would  increase  spending,  increase  taxes,  and 
in  turn  increase   costs  to  the  producers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  have  extra  portfolios 
in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  could  cut  out  some  of 
those  extra  portfolios. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to 
the  prices  section  of  this  resolution,  I  think 
we  have  to  take  a  look  and  try  and  get  at 
the  bottom  of  this  situation.  Are  prices  really 
higher  today  than  they  were  10  or  15  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Ask  the  housewife. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  All  right,  fine;  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey  North  says  "ask  the  housewife". 
That  is  what  I  did.  I  asked  the  housewffe 
and  what  did  I  find  out?  Here  is  what  I 
found  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  me  just  show 
you  something  here.  Here  is  a  package  of 
oatmeal,   a  package  of  ready-to-serve   sugar 
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and  spice  instant  oatmeal,  which  sells  for  37 
cents.  This  is  what  my  wife  buys  today  and 
this  is  what  many  housewives  buy. 

Look  at  this,  here  is  a  package  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  oatmeal;  it  is  still  on  the 
shelves  of  every  store  today  and  it  sells  for 
22  cents.  22  cents  and  you  get  10  or  12 
servings  out  of  this.  But  what  happens? 
Half  the  housewives  buy  the  ready-to-serve 
oatmeal  today.  Why  do  they  buy  it?  They  buy 
it  for  convenience  and  in  order  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  33  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
work  force  today  is  now  female,  and  we  find 
that  there  are  more  and  more  working  house- 
wives—full time  or  part  time,  and  in  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  women  to  earn  the 
extra  income  that  they  want,  they  have  to 
take  time  that  they  would  normally  spend 
working  in  the  home  to  go  out  and  work. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  house- 
wives go  into  our  supermarkets  what  do  they 
do?  They  pick  up  items  like  this:  They  pick 
up  frozen  TV  dinners;  they  pick  up  cake 
mixes;  they  pick  up  a  whole  variety  of  pre- 
packaged convenience  foods.  They  buy  these, 
whereas  their  counterparts  15  years  ago 
were  buying  a  sack  of  flour,  rolled  oats  that 
had  to  be  boiled  all  night,  and  so  forth. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
really  what  is  happening  is  that  because— 
and  I  am  not  against  these  women  working 
—because  they  are  working  they  do  not  have 
the  time  to  spend  in  the  home  doing  the 
things  that  women  20  years  ago  did,  like 
baking  all  their  own  things  themselves,  boil- 
ing oatmeal  all  night,  and  so  forth.  They 
want  convenience.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it  just  the  same 
as  they  might  be  willing  to  pay  for  a  servant 
to  come  in  and  do  these  jobs  for  them. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  this  resolution 
is  completely  meaningless  because  when  you 
analyze  the  situation,  do  we  really  have 
increased  prices  in  many  areas?  If  we  do, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  would  our  friends  over 
here  suggest  that  there  will  only  be  a  price 
and  rent  review  committee?  Why  did  they 
not  include,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wage  review 
committee?  Why  would  they  not  include 
that? 

Actually  in  those  items  where  there  is  a 
price  increase,  like  clothing,  those  items 
where  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  past  few  years  have  been  those  items 
where  the  largest  content  is  labour.  In  these, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  commodities  and  services 
where  the  highest  content  is  labour  there 
has  been  the  most  marked  increase. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Let  my  friends  get  up  and 
disprove  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  them  get  up 
and  say  why  there  should  not  be  a  wage 
review  board  if  they  are  so  adamant  about 
having  these  other  types  of  control.  There 
is  no  wage  review  board  now  and  they  know 
that  the  highest  cost  in  many  of  these  items 
is  wages  and  that  they  all  must  be  reviewed 
together  if  you  are  going  to  review  any. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  idea  of  a 
price  and  rent  review  board  is  completely 
unacceptable.  It  would  turn  into  a  price 
and  wage  control  board  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  people  in  this  province  do  not 
want.  It  is  the  kind  of  thing  this  govern- 
ment would  not  do. 

We  do  the  real  things  that  help  the  con- 
sumer. We  are  the  government  that  estab- 
lished—while they  are  still  talking  about  it 
in  Ottawa— we  are  the  government  that  estab- 
lished the  consumer  protection  bureau.  We 
are  the  government  that  have  established  and 
passed  the  consumer  protection  legislation  and 
we  are  the  government  that  is  going  to  solve 
the  housing  problem,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Development  with  his  HOME 
programme  will  tell  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  listening  to  all 
these  gloomy,  pious  statements,  and  these 
gloomy,  pious  resolutions,  let  us  get  ahead 
with  our  business  and  live  with  a  vibrant 
government  in  this  vibrant  province. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  been  informed  that  time  is  run- 
ning rather  close  so  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
too  long  because  I  am  afraid  that  much  that 
I  would  say  would  be  repetitious.  Neverthe- 
less I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  certainly  sup- 
porting the  first  paragraph  of  this  resolution 
that  this  House  regrets  the  government's 
failure  to  take  forthright  action  to  deal  with 
the  high  and  increased  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Armour- 
dale,  who  gave  a  very  informed  speech,  in 
my  opinion,  this  afternoon,  quoted  some  fig- 
ures about  the  cost  of  living.  One  of  those 
that  he  used  was  that  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  today  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
income  is  used  for  food.  This  figure,  of 
course,  is  correct,  but  I  may  remind  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  members  here,  that 
one  third  of  every  dollar  that  is  made  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  today  goes  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  either  municipally,  provin- 
cially  or  federally,  and  nobody  nor  any 
organization  has  any  more  to  say  about  the 
cost  of  living  than  the  government  here  in 
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the  province  of  Ontario   or  for  that  matter, 
the  government  in  Ottawa. 

I  might  say  this  to  show  that  I  intend  to 
be  completely  fair,  that  if  this  resolution 
were  dealing  with  the  government  in  Ottawa 
as  far  as  the  first  paragraph  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  concerned,  I  would  give  exactly  the 
same  speech.  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  be 
fair  and  play  no  favourites.  But  surely,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  cost 
of  government,  not  only  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  but  in  the  whole  of  Canada  for  the 
number  of  people  that  we  have  living  here 
is  just  reaching  out  of  all  proportion.  Is  it 
not  an  acknowledged  fact  that  we  in  Ontario 
or  in  Ottawa,  or  in  the  municipalities,  are 
spending  money  like  a  bunch  of  drunken 
sailors? 

Somewhere,  some  time,  this  bill  is  going 
to  have  to  be  paid  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  personally  that  we  are  fast  approach- 
ing the  point  of  no  return.  We  are  acting 
as  if  taxes  must  continually  go  up.  Nowhere 
do  I  hear  a  suggestion  on  the  opposite 
benches  that  some  time  in  the  future— one 
year,  five  years,  ten  years  from  now— there 
will  be  a  possibility  that  instead  of  the  pro- 
vincial sales  tax  going  to  seven  or  eight  per 
cent  that  we  might  be  able  to  reduce  it  to 
three  per  cent.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  shows 
a  decided  lack  of  leadership,  it  is  a  lacka- 
daisical approach  or  a  lackadaisical  point  of 
leadership  by  those  gentlemen  who  are  sit- 
ting opposite  to  us  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  we  in  Canada,  are  trying  to 
keep  up  with  our  neighbours  to  the  south 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility that  20  million  people  in  a  country 
that  is  larger  than  the  United  States  can 
have  the  same  standard  of  living  as  a  country 
with   200  million. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Because  we  have  too  many 
thousands  of  roads  to  build  in  this  country, 
too  many  thousands  of  miles  of  railways  to 
keep  up,  too  many  thousands  of  miles  of  tele- 
phone lines  and  hydro  lines,  and  so  on,  with 
not  enough  people  living  in  the  country  to 
support  these  things.  This  is  why  I  think 
that  some  time  this  government  is  going  to 
face  the  actual  reality  that  there  is  a  break- 
ing point;  that  some  time  or  other,  instead 
of  continually  saying  "yes"  to  the  cries  of 
the  people,  we  as  politicians— all  of  us— that 
some  government  is  going  to  have  to  stand 
up  and  say  "no",  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  many  services 
that  governments  have  given  to  people— in 
my  opinion  it  is  encouraged  by  a  certain 
small  percentage  of  Canadians,  a  certain 
small  percentage  of  people  living  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  of  the  lackadaisical 
efi^ort  by  our  people.  People  are  looking  for 
too  many  services  that  are  incorrectly  called 
free  and  we  as  politicians  in  many  instances, 
in  order  to  buy  votes,  give  it  to  them 
whether   we   can    afford    to    give    it   or   not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  this  got  to  da 
with  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Surely  there  is  nobody  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  certainly  among  the 
politicians  of  Ontario,  who  would  not  like 
to  see  our  old  age  pensioners  get  $150  a 
month.  Of  course  we  would,  because  many 
of  us  have  mothers  and  fathers  who  are 
recipients  of  those  pensions  and  the  many 
other  services  that  governments  give.  But 
nevertheless  somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
say:  can  we  afford  to  give  all  of  these  serv- 
ices? Can  a  large  country  such  as  ours, 
stretching  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver,  with 
only  20  million  people,  afford  to  give  all  of 
these   services? 

Mr.  Bryden:  Here  is  the  authentic  voice 
of  Toryism. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  many 
rumblings  to  the  left  but  I  just  simply  say 
this:  In  Canada  and  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario today  our  taxes  are  higher  than  they 
are  in  the  United  States.  And  if  they  con- 
tinue to  go  up  then  we  are  going  to  drive 
more  of  our  people,  and  many  of  them  are 
going  now,  to  what  they  regard  as  higher 
salaries  with  less  taxes.  Let  us  be  brutally 
frank  in  this— in  California,  with  more  sun- 
shine. 

Now,  we  have  to  do  something;  we  have 
to  provide  leadership;  we  have  to  come  to 
the  point  of  reducing  taxes  at  least  to  the 
level  of  the  various  states  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  keep  our  people  here. 

When  we  consider  that  one-third  of  all 
the  money  that  every  wage  earner  makes  in 
this  country  goes  to  look  after  governments 
that  are  sitting  opposite  and  in  Ottawa,  then 
we  see  that  the  cost  of  food,  which  is  less 
than  20  per  cent  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  really  a  minor  item  compared  to  taxes. 

If  you  wished  to  get  to  the  real  points  of 
this  resolution,  one  of  the  real  points  is  this— 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  formulated  by  gov- 
ernment more  than  anything  else  through  the 
use  of  taxes. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  not  nonsense  at  all, 
because  one-third  of  the  money  that  is  made 
in  this  province  goes  to  taxes,  whereas  only 
20  per  cent  goes  towards  the  cost  of  food. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  government  programmes 
are  you  against? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  against  government 
programmes  at  all. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Just  against  paying  for  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  against  govern- 
ment programmes  but  I  am  asking  the  gov- 
ernment opposite  to  give  us  programmes  that 
we  can  afford  to  get. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  ones  have  we  got 
that  we  can  afford  to  cut  down? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
cut  them  down.  I  say  that  we  have  to  look 
into  this  matter  very,  very  seriously,  and  if 
we  wish  to  bring  the  cost  of  living  down 
no  organization,  or  no  corporate  body,  can 
do  it  in  a  more  effective  way  than  govern- 
ments themselves.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  that  this  government  has  increased  the 
cost  of  living  many  times  over  to  the  citizens 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Not  once  have  I  heard  one  of  the  govern- 
ment members  say  that  we  cannot  afford  it. 
We  would  like  to  give  it  to  you,  we  want  to 
have  all  of  the  things  that  they  have  any- 
where in  the  world,  to  have  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  country.  But  can 
we,  a  small  country  with  only  20  million 
people  afford  it?  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  rumblings  to  the  left  or  maybe  in  my  own 
party  for  all  I  know,  or  maybe  in  the  Con- 
servative benches,  sooner  or  later— and  it  is 
going  to  be  sooner  in  this  particular  instance 
instead  of  later— in  the  next  five  years  I 
prophesy  that  governments  in  Canada,  in- 
cluding the  one  opposite,  whoever  it  may 
be— if  it  is  my  own  party  or  the  one  sitting 
there  now— are  going  to  have  to  sit  down  and 
say  this:  Can  we  afford  not  only  the  demands 
of  the  people  in  the  future  but  can  we 
actually  afford  many  of  the  services  that  we 
are  now  giving— 

Mr.  Bryden:  This  is  one  of  Barry  Gold- 
water's  old  speeches. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  Ronald  Reagan's. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —unless  we  get  more  people 
in  this  country  in  order  to  pay  for  these 
services.    These  are  the  things  that  we  need, 


Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development,  under  whose  department 
immigration  comes,  should  have  a  meeting,  in 
my  opinion,  with  the  Ministers  in  other  prov- 
inces who  look  after  the  same  departments 
and  with  the  Minister  of  Immigration  in 
Ottawa. 

The  main  thing  that  we  need  in  this  coun- 
try today,  beyond  any  other,  is  people.  If 
we  are  not  going  to  get  them  by  our  own 
natural  birth— and  we  certainly  are  not  going 
to  do  it,  because  the  province  of  Ontario 
in  the  last  year,  in  the  last  four  years  has 
decreased  in  population  by  natural  birth 
by  17  per  cent— therefore,  the  only  answer 
is  through  an  immigration  policy.  This  is 
crucial.  It  is  suicidal  if  we  do  not  get  many, 
many  thousands,  many  more  millions  of 
people   into  this   country  to   develop  it. 

How  many  times  have  I  heard,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Europe  when  I  visited  there;  that 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  Canada? 
Immediately  the  conversation  goes  to  the 
south  to  the  great  United  States.  Why? 
Because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  200  million 
people  there  and  they  can  afford  things  that 
we  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  we  in 
Canada,  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
opposite  must  take  the  leadership  in  order 
to  do  these  things.  They  have  not  taken  it. 
Taxes  continually  have  risen.  There  seems 
to  be  no  possibility  that  they  will  ever  come 
down.  Even  in  talking  to  the  members  of 
the  government  or  to  the  members— so-called 
back  benchers  of  the  government's  side— there 
is  a  feeling  that  taxes  continually  are  going 
up. 

If  this  happens,  more  and  more  doctors 
are  going  to  leave  for  New  York  and  for 
California;  more  engineers  and  more  teachers, 
after  we  educate  them,  are  going  to  leave  for 
the  so-called  sunny  south.  Governments  are 
going  to  have  to  take  a  stand,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  get  more  people  here  to  pay  for 
the  things  that  you  and  I  now  regard  as  our 
natural  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  G.  H.  Peck  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  resolution  that  we  have  been 
discussing  here  this  afternoon  and  particu- 
larly as  it  applies  to  section  (a)  of  the  resolu- 
tion regarding  trading  stamps. 
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The  question  to  ban  or  not  to  ban  trading 
stamps  is  one  that  has  been  discussed  during 
the  greatest  part  of  this  20th  century  in 
Canada  in  both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  various  Legislatures  in  the  provinces.  The 
Canadian  Parhament  legislated  against  trading 
stamps  back  in  1905,  an  Act  that  was  revised 
in  1954. 

In  1901  the  province  of  Ontario  legislated 
against  them  and  in  1903  the  province  of 
Quebec  enacted  similar  legislation.  The  On- 
tario Act  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peal in  Ontario  but  held  ultra  vires  by  the 
Quebec  appeal  court.  Both  were  referred  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  but  the  deci- 
sion of  that  court  as  rendered  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  recorded.  The  Ontario  Act  was 
repealed  in  1913  and  omitted  from  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  Quebec  in  1909.  The  reason 
these  Acts  were  repealed  at  the  time  was  that 
the  stamp  companies  of  that  day  were  some- 
what less  than  ethical  in  their  approach  to 
this  business,  in  short,  they  were  rogues  and 
not  the  responsible,  respectable  businesses 
that  the  stamp  companies  are  today. 

British  Columbia  and  Alberta  have  both 
within  recent  years  enacted  legislation  to  out- 
law the  use  of  trading  stamps  and  many  court 
cases  have  ensued  and  many  loopholes  have 
been  found  to  circumvent  the  legislation 
which  just  plainly  has  not  worked  in  those 
two  provinces. 

As  a  merchant  who  has  spent  most  of  my 
life  merchandising  I  personally  dislike  the 
use  of  trading  stamps  and  have  always 
resisted  the  blandishments  of  the  purveyors 
of  the  various  types  of  stamps.  My  objection 
is  that  once  you  get  into  them,  once  a  mer- 
chant gets  into  them,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to 
get  out,  he  is  sort  of  locked  in.  But  at  times 
I  have  used  other  types  of  gimmicks  and  pro- 
motion. It  is  almost  a  requisite  for  anyone 
in  the  merchandising  field  today. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  those  who  wish  to 
use  trading  stamps  in  preference  to  some 
other  types  of  promotion  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  The  ultimate  consumer  should 
decide  whether  to  patronize  an  establishment 
that  issues  trading  stamps  or  to  go  to  another 
that  does  not.  It  is  diflBcult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  diflFerentiate  between  the  various  promo- 
tions that  are  used  by  all  aggressive 
merchandisers.  Premium  plans,  give-away 
schemes,  and  gimmick  advertising  are  com- 
monplace promotional  devices  in  Canadian 
merchandising,  particularly  in  the  grocery 
trade.  These  devices  range  from  gifts  of 
towels  and  dishes  with  soap,  to  toys  with 
breakfast    cereal,    and    contests    and    lucky 


draws     to     special     offers     of     non-grocery 
products. 

There  are  also  the  bingo  games,  and  the 
promotion  that  certain  service  station  chains 
use,  where  you  pull  up  a  tab  and  if  you  get 
two  or  three  tigers  you  get  a  TV  set  or  a 
trip  to  Jamaica,  or  something  similar. 

Almost  all  merchandisers  budget,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  certain  percentage  of  their  gross 
towards  advertising  and  promotions,  and  those 
who  do  not  do  this  find  their  sales  figures 
shrinking  in  the  competitive  free  enterpriske 
society  that  we  have  today.  A  merchant  must 
decide  in  his  own  wisdom  what  form  his 
promotional  budget  should  take.  Of  all  the 
promotions  I  have  mentioned,  only  trading 
stamps  have  evoked  any  public  controversy. 
And  if  they  were  eliminated  or  banned,  the 
money  spent  on  them  would  find  its  way  into 
some  other  type  of  promotional  activities. 

Let  us  consider  for  just  a  moment  the 
industry  that  is  sustained  by  the  trading 
stamps.  We  pay  hp  service  to  the  need  of 
encouraging  and  increasing  our  secondary 
industries  in  this  country.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  industries,  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployees manufacturing  the  merchandise  re- 
deemable by  these  stamps.  Many  of  these 
premiums  are  small  electrical  appliances  and 
lamps,  manufactured  here  in  Ontario  by  large 
companies  like  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house,  as  well  as  many  small  companies. 

How  many  thousands  of  people  would  be 
laid  off  if  trading  stamps  were  banned?  How 
many  members  of  the  united  electrical 
workers  and  other  unions  would  lose  their 
jobs?  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  can  give  us  these  figures,  because  he 
purports  to  speak  for  the  unions. 

I  reiterate  that  trading  stamps  are  only  one 
of  many  promotional  devices  that  retailers 
have  adopted  to  promote  sales  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  In  addition  to  stamps,  retailers 
have  redeemed  cash  register  tapes  and  news- 
paper coupons.  They  have  offered  free  tickets 
to  the  local  events,  held  lucky  draws  for  TV 
sets,  appliances  and  cars,  and  furthermore 
merchandise  incentives  are  not  limited  to 
retailers. 

Manufacturers  redeem  or  offer  rewards  for 
the  return  of  box  tops  or  coupons  distributed 
with  their  products.  Manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors also  offer  prizes  and  incentives  to 
retailers  to  promote  the  sales  of  their  brand 
of  merchandise.  The  large  shopping  centres 
which  have  become  so  important  as  mer- 
chandising outlets  run  various  promotions  and 
contests  with  prizes  such  as  cars,  or  trips  to 
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Jamaica  or  Mexico,  as  an  incentive,  both  to 
the  merchandisers  themselves  and  the  con- 
suming pubhc.  And  these  by  results  have 
proved  extremely  popular  to  both  parties  and 
generate  much  new  business. 

At  present  there  is  not  enough  statistical 
information  available  based  on  studies  or 
surveys  of  the  Canadian  situation  to  prove 
conclusively  that  trading  stamps  have  raised 
food  prices  in  Ontario.  If  trading  stamps  were 
to  be  banned  in  Ontario,  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  retail  business  would  induce 
retailers  who  currently  are  giving  trading 
stamps  to  use  other  forms  of  merchandise 
incentives  which  would  prove  more  costly  to 
operate  as  well  as  providing  returns  to  very 
few  consumers. 

In  contrast,  trading  stamps  provide  at  least 
theoretically  a  discount  on  every  purchase  to 
each  customer  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
section  (a),  like  the  other  three  sections  of 
this  resolution,  should  be  voted  against  by  all 
responsible  members  of  this  House  who  are 
interested  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
fine  province. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a 
most  interesting  debate  this  afternoon.  I 
would  say  that  the  great  majority  of  it  was 
on  the  resolution,  or  on  specific  points  raised 
in  the  resolution.  Some  of  it  went  ofiF  on  a 
few  tangents,  but  I  found  even  the  tangents 
interesting. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce,  even  though  he  was  not  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  all  as  far  as  I  could  see,  posed  a  real 
challenge  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Development  who,  I  believe,  is  going  to 
wind  up  for  the  government.  I  would  Hke  to 
see  if  the  hon.  Minister  can  out-Tory  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce.  It  will  be  a  real  challenge 
for  him. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts:  (Prime  Minister):  We 
have  invited  him  over  here  several  times. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Prime  Minister  says  they 
have  invited  the  member  for  Bruce  over 
there.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  the  Prime 
Minister  speaks  without— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  running  against  the 
hon.  member  in  the  next  election? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
speaks  without  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  Chicago  gang,  as  it  is  called. 
Because  if  I  interpreted  their  undertone  of 
conversation  correctly,  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
they    could   not   possibly   tolerate   the   hon. 


member  for  Bruce;  he  is  too  Tory  for  them. 
Now  if  I  am  wrong,  the  gentlemen  will  cor- 
rect me.  But  that  is  the  impression  I  got,  that 
they  could  not  stand  such  extreme  right  wing 
views. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  does  not  surprise  me  and 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Liberal  Party  is 
the  extreme  Tory  part  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  do  you  not  deal  with  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  Conservative  Party  is  the 
right  wing  party,  the  Liberal  Party  is  an  ex- 
treme right  wing  party,  and  this  became  ob- 
vious, Mr.  Speaker,  in  their  comments  on  the 
resolution. 

They  say  that  they  are  in  favour  of  the 
general  principle  of  looking  after  all  the 
people.  Now  who  conceivably  would  be 
against  that  general  principle?  But  when  it 
comes  down  to  specific  measures  to  benefit 
the  people,  to  protect  the  people  against 
inordinate  rises  in  the  cost  of  living,  they  are 
against  them.  They  are  against  the  specific 
measures  we  propose  and  they  suggest  no 
measures  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  is  your  resolution. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  member  for  Sudbury  said 
that  he  would  prefer  it  if  everything  was 
couched  in  broad  philosophical  terms  and 
certainly  that  was  the  nature  of  his  speech: 
broad  philosophical  generalizations  with  no 
content.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  be- 
lieve not  only  in  stating  general  principles. 
We  believe  in  setting  forth  measures  through 
which  we  think  those  broad  objectives  can 
be  achieved.  We  have  set  forth  here  four 
measures  of  prime  importance  for  achieving 
the  overall  objective  of  bringing  the  rising 
cost  of  living  under  control. 

As  my  leader  said,  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  field  of  possible  measures. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  will  say  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion said,  "I  say  they  do  not".  Well,  they 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  important  points. 
In  fact,  I  would  say  if  you  have  to  take  four 
points  of  prime  importance,  the  four  we  have 
listed  here  are  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  not  interested  in  the 
cost  of  education. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  said  that  was  a  major 
item. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  Well  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
asks,  "what  about  the  cost  of  education"? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said  you  are  not  interested  in 
it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  He  knows  as  well  as  we  do 
and  as  every  member  of  this  House  does  that 
it  would  have  been  out  of  order  for  us  to 
include  that  point  in  our  resolution,  because 
that  was  specifically  voted  on  in  a  previous 
debate. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  said  these  four  were  the 
most  important. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  are  the  most  important 
that  we  can  bring  up.  Here  is  a  perfect 
example  of  unreasonableness.  He  agrees  that 
we  could  not  put  the  other  point  in  here, 
otherwise  we  would  have  rendered  our  resolu- 
tion out  of  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  are  talking  yourself  into  a 


Mr.  Bryden:  But  he  berates  us  for  not 
including  it.  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave 
it  for  others  to  judge  as  to  how  reasonable 
that  position  is. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  this,  that  on  the  basis  of  anything  the 
Liberal  Party  has  said  this  afternoon,  they 
ought  to  vote  against  the  resolution.  Far  more 
than  the  government,  they  ought  to  vote 
against  it.  The  member  for  Sudbury  said  he 
was  voting  for  it  only  out  of  deference 
to  his  leader.  I  suggest  he  should  stand  on 
his  own  feet.  He  was  voting  for  it  in  defer- 
ence to  his  leader— well,  let  him  stand  on  his 
own  feet  and  vote  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  lines 
clearly  drawn. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Let  us  cast  a  little  light! 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  support  the  measures 
stated  in  this  resolution  without  reservation 
and  I  say  those  who  oppose  them  should  vote 
against  it,  then  we  will  know  where  we  stand. 

The  member  for  Sudbury,  however,  indi- 
cated what  is  probably  the  reason  why  they 
are  voting  for  it.  He  said  that  the  measures 
listed  here  are  popular.  They  will  be  vote- 
getting  proposals;  so  that  is  why  they  are 
voting  for  the  resolution.  Not  because  they 
believe  in  it,  because  they  think  there  is  vote 
getting  value  in  it. 

I  hope  there  is  vote-getting  value  in  all 
these  points,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  sure  if 
there  is.    I  hope  there  is,  but  I  can  certainly 


say  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any- 
one that  every  one  of  those  points,  whether  it 
has  vote  getting  value  or  not,  is  a  logical 
expression  of  the  philosophy  and  programme 
of  the  NDP,  and  that  is  why  we  included 
them  in  our  resolution.  We  included  them 
because  we  believe  in  them.  Others  may 
disagree,  as  is  their  right,  but  at  least  we 
put  down  on  paper  what  we  believe. 

I  want  to  make  just  one  reference  to 
point  (d).  The  others  have  been  worked 
over  fairly  extensively,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  one  reference  to  point  (d)  because  of 
the  gross  misrepresentation  to  which  it  has 
been  subject  this  afternoon. 

An  old  trick  of  argument  as  w^e  know  is  to 
set  up  a  straw  man  and  knock  it  down.  Any 
answer  that  has  been  made  ostensibly  to 
point  (d)  was  not— 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  our  members 
shortened  their  remarks- 
Mr.  Bryden:  I  will  be  about  two  more 
minutes.  It  is  easy  to  knock  down  an  argu- 
ment by  setting  up  something  different  than 
the  argument  put  forth  or  the  proposition 
put  forth,  and  then  to  knock  that  down. 

What  we  ask  for  and  what  we  believe  in,  is 
that  there  should  be  prices  and  rental  review 
boards— review  boards,  not  control  boards; 
we  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  or  desirable 
at  this  time.  And  let  it  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  for  20  years  in  this  province  there  have 
been  wage  review  boards.  That  is  precisely 
the  function  of  conciliation  boards. 

When  a  trade  union  wants  an  increase  in 
wages,  it  must  go  through  quite  a  lengthy 
bargaining  process  culminating  in  conciliation, 
and  then  in  a  conciliation  board  or  now, 
under  the  new  law,  perhaps  under  a  media- 
tion board.  This  is  all  a  process  of  wage 
review  whereby  the  merits  of  the  claims  are 
considered  by  outside  parties  and  informa- 
tion is  made  available  to  the  public. 

We  say  the  same  procedure  should  apply 
to  prices  and  rentals.  It  is  simply  nonsense 
to  say  that  we  can  rely  on  the  so-called 
competitive  system  to  keep  prices  at  a  reason- 
able level.  The  competitive  system  in  that 
classical  sense  has  not  operated  for  a  gener- 
ation. We  live  in  an  age  of  administered 
prices  where  prices  are  set  arbitrarily  by 
corporations  with  only  limited  operation  of 
competitive  influences  and  with  those  influ- 
ences usually  m...iifesting  themselves  through 
promotional  ginmiicks  and  not  through  price 
competition. 
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We  say  that  in  the  age  of  administered 
prices  there  should  be  price  review  just  as 
there  is  wage  review.  Moreover  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  rental  situation  in  Toronto  today, 
there  certainly  should  be  rental  review. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
watching  the  time  fly  by  this  afternoon,  I 
should  just  say  "Good  evening,  gentlemen; 
I  am  going  home  to  dinner"  and  call  it  quits. 
But  I  have  a  few  comments  to  make,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  little  opportunity. 

First  I  would  like  to  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  member  for  Sudbury,  who  is  sitting  very 
close  to  the  left  there,  that  I  am  a  champion 
of  the  capitalistic  system,  and  will  always 
be  that  way,  because  it  is  the  greatest  system 
in  the  world.  More  people  benefit  from  that 
than  anything  else.  Show  me  a  system  that 
is  any  better.  I  agree  with  him  that  unless 
you  produce,  you  cannot  get.  He  voiced  the 
truth  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  on 
my  side. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  York 
South  is  very  vehement  when  he  gets  up 
and  talks  about  the  Tories  and  the  Grits,  he 
spits  it  out  like  something  he  would  scrape 
off  a  barn  floor.  So  I  am  sure  he  is  not  going 
to  be  upset  this  afternoon  if  I  refer  to  the 
"Soshies".  In  fact,  you  know  as  I  watched 
the  play  here  this  afternoon,  and  watched 
my  friends  in  the  Liberal  Party  bounce  back- 
ward and  forward— which  side  were  they  on, 
where  were  they  going,  what  were  they  going 
to  do?— it  reminded  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
that  old  story  about  the  fellow  watching  his 
mother-in-law  go  over  the  cliff  in  his  new 
Cadillac  with  mixed  emotions. 

My  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
finds  himself  hanging  over  that  sociahst  cliff, 
he  does  not  know  whether  to  agree  with 
them  or  disagree  and  I  hope  he  does  not 
meekly  follow  the  usual  hollow  recommenda- 
tions and  the  political  direction  of  his  friends 
to  the  left.  Believe  me,  he  needs  to  take 
a  stand  on  his  own.  I  for  one  had  hoped  he 
would  show  some  Liberal  independence  on 
this  resolution,  particularly  as  there  could  be 
an  election  in  the  next  18  months,  and  I 
know  he  wants  to  put  his  best  foot  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  listened  to  all  these 
speakers  this  afternoon,  I  have  not  heard 
one  solution  yet  to  the  problems  that  are  in 
the  resolution.  Everybody  has  given  us  lots 
of  conversation,  particularly  on  housing.  We 
need  10,000  houses  in  Metro,  10,000  houses 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  are  going 
to  be  hanging  them  from  sky  hooks  if  we 
listen  to  our  friends   over  there. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  in  business, 
every  time  my  competitor  knocked  me  I 
figured  every  knock  was  a  boost,  and  when  I 
hear  these  folks  over  here  knocking  the 
HOME  programme  I  figure  we  have  it  made. 
I  have  no  fear  whatsoever  that  this  party  in 
the  next  18  months  can  take  the  past  record 
of  the  Ontario  housing  corporation  and  the 
new  HOME  programme  to  the  people.  I 
know  right  now  what  the  results  will  be  and 
I  am  prepared  to  bet  a  little  money  with  my 
friends  across  the  hall  if  they  are  tbe  betting 
type.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my 
friends  in  the  socialist  party  are  not  going  to 
get  angered  if  I  refer  to  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  socialist  party,  because  they 
brought  in  the  resolution. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Do  you  want  to  bet  they  will 
not  get  angered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  they 
will  because  frankly  I  love  them  like  a  hog 
loves  slop— every  one  of  them,  believe  me. 
They  are  great  fellows.  In  the  House  we 
fight  but  when  we  get  out  of  here  we  are 
good  friends,  so  this  afternoon  I  am  going  to 
point  out  that  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion needs  absolutely  no  defence  against  these 
charges.  Nobody  needs  any  defence  against 
these  charges  after  watching  20  years  of 
socialist  rule  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

It  is  experience  that  counts.  These  people 
have  had  20  years  experience  right  in  North 
America  to  prove  that  they  know  how  to  run 
an  economy  and  what  happens?  Five  hun- 
dred units  of  pubhc  housing  in  25  years- 
two  houses  per  month— and  here  is  a  man 
that  tells  me  we  should  build  10,000  houses 
in  the  next  year.  In  just  25  months  the  On- 
tario housing  corporation  has  produced  more 
housing  units  either  by  purchase— and  I  will 
agree— or  by  construction,  than  any  other 
jurisdiction  in  this  province  combined,  and 
any  other  jurisdiction  I  know  of  in  the  United 
States.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  my  friends 
over  here  in  the  socialist  party  would  recog- 
nize that  you  cannot  build  a  house  overnight. 
It  takes  18  months  to  two  years  to  build  an 
apartment  house  with  the  best  tradesmen 
in  the  business.  We  told  them  when  we 
started  the  housing  programme  that  we  would 
get  into  a  building  programme.  We  are  into 
it  now,  and  the  facts  I  gave  the  House  this 
week  indicate  that  we  are  producing  this 
housing  through  construction.  All  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  that  the  programme  that  we 
have  introduced  is  the  catalyst  to  do  a  lot  of 
things.  It  will  cure  some  of  the  problems  at 
the  municipal  level.    We  will  have  to  find  the 
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answer  to  this  and  we  certainly  intend  to 
find  the  answer.  We  are  already  talking  to 
the  municipal  officials.  I  have  a  comment 
here  from  my  friend  from  Sudbury— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Hon.  members  are  going 
to  be  here  until  6.30  because  I  am  going  to 
get  my  piece  in.  Mr.  Pillbrook,  of  the  On- 
tario housing  corporation,  was  in  Sudbury 
on  Saturday  to  explain  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme to  the  Sudbury  district  municipal 
assembly.  He  did  very  well— our  people  are 
very  enthused.  My  hon.  friend  should  wait 
till  he  gets  home  and  finds  that  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  told  my  friends  last  Friday  that 
if  anybody  had  a  better  plan  I  would  sit  down 
and  talk  to  him. 

We  do  not  propose  to  have  all  the  answers 
in  housing— nobody  does.  If  they  have  any 
ideas  how  to  do  a  better  job  on  housing  they 
should  come  on  up  to  my  office;  I  will  buy  the 
beers  and  listen  to  them.  But  they  should  not 
knock  housing  for  a  doubtful  political  gain 
because  the  average  citizen  is  not  with  them. 
The  average  citizen  is  too  concerned  about 
housing  the  same  as  this  party  is— so  they 
should  not  knock  it  for  political  gain.  He  is 
more  informed  today  than  he  ever  was 
before,  of  matters  pertaining  to  government 
and  matters  pertaining  to  the  economy.  He 
knows  that  in  every  socialist  country  they 
have  failed  in  matters  of  housing— every 
socialist  country.  All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  Great  Britain  recently. 

I  have  just  come  through  eastern  Europe. 
They  have  no  housing  programme  to  speak 
of— they  admit  it.  I  talked  to  their  planners, 
they  have  the  highest  cost  of  living  and  the 
lowest  standard  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
So  do  not  tell  me  about  socialism,  I  know 
something  about  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  of 
these  countries  my  friends  are  referring  to 
they  are  allowed  25  square  feet  per  person 
and  if  somebody  drops  dead  you  have  to 
take  a  stranger  in  to  live  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  name  it  and  in  the 
HOME  plan  we  have  it.  Public  housing, 
senior  citizens,  student  housing,  modest-in- 
come families,  land  assembly— you  name  it, 
we  have  it.  It  reaches  to  the  unexplored 
areas  such  as  the  industrial  communities, 
housing  for  the  elderly,  homes  that  have 
been  expropriated;  you  name  it,  we  have  it- 
condominium  for  every  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  just  on  one  simple  page 
—page  one  outlining  the  programme— just  let 
me  read  the  coverage. 


Just  listen  now  my  friend— you  are  going 
to  need  this  in  the  next  election  badly,  be- 
cause you  are  going  to  get  defeated. 

The  first  point:  Continue  and  expand  the 
Ontario  housing  rental  programme  for  low 
income  families.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
low  income  families. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  you  do  nothing  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Expand  the  Ontario 
housing  rental  programme  for  senior  citizens. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Have  you  heard  about  the 
waiting  list? 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Expand  the  Ontario 
student  housing  progranmie,  the  voters  of 
tomorrow.    Think  about  that  one. 

Continue  the  federal-provincial  land  as- 
sembly programme,  with  Ontario  housing 
corporation  assuming  all  the  operational 
responsibilities.  We  do  not  leave  it  to  any- 
body else. 

Lots  will  be  available  to  individuals,  hous- 
ing cooperatives  and  merchant  builders  on  a 
freehold  basis. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Words,  words,  but  no  houses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Lots  will  be  available 
to  individuals  and  housing  cooperatives  on  a 
leasehold  basis  with  an  option  to  purchase. 
We  have  done  everything. 

This  page,  Mr.  Speaker,  covers  everything 
our  friends  have  talked  about  this  afternoon, 
plus. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Yes,  but  there  are  no  houses 
yet,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    A   59  per   cent  drop 
housing  starts  in  January. 

Hon.  Mr,  Randall:  My  friends  have  taken 
the  time  this  afternoon  to  point  out  some  of 
the  figures  in  the  HOME  programme,  but  for 
political  purposes  each  and  every  one  has 
referred  to  the  $15,000  house  and  the  $9,000 
lot  and  I  do  not  blame  them  because  we 
looked  at  it  ourselves. 

Today  if  you  look  in  the  local  newspapers, 
you  will  see  houses  advertised  right  here  in 
Metro  for  $24,500,  $2,000  down.  It  simply 
means  with  an  $18,000  CMHC  mortgage,  the 
man  has  to  find  $4,500  on  a  second  mortgage 
nmning  anywhere  from  8  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  many  of  those  can  you 

get? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
my  friend  from  Grey  North,  let  me  tell  him 
something. 

Of  all  the  houses  that  have  been  built  and 
have  been  bought  in  the  last  25  months  by  the 
Ontario  housing  corporation,  they  have  cost 
an  average  of  $14,500  including  land.  And 
because  they  can  build  and  arrange  to  build 
on  a  wholesale  basis,  homes  in  this  HOME 
programme  can  be  provided  for  less  than 
$15,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Election  talk. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Average  costs  of  multiple 
dwelling  units  are  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  presented  this 
afternoon  an  intelligent  presentation  in  answer 
to  the  resolution  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  And  it  must  be 
obvious  even  to  him,  that  the  substance  of 
this  resolution  and  the  matters  incorporated, 
are  based  primarily  on  fiction.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  based  on  fact,  because  with  the 
socialists  you  never  confuse  them  with  the 
facts. 

This  resolution  is  based,  I  think,  on  the 
fact  that  he  feels  there  is  going  to  be  an 
election  in  the  next  18  months  and  he  wants 
to  get  it  on  the  record;  he  wants  to  be  for 
something.  If  anybody  walked  up  here— one 
person  walked  up  to  Queen's  Park,  he  would 
be  out  there  with  a  signboard,  "I  am  for 
him."  He  would  not  be  against  him,  he  would 
be  for  him. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  suggested  that 
there  is  no  subject  whatsoever  in  the  matters 
incorporated  in  this  resolution,  which  we  do 
not  foresee  at  the  present  time.  However, 
this  government  is  quite  prepared,  and  we 
have  said  this  this  afternoon- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  To  study  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  study  it.  Sure,  it  is  right  here.  Not  rush 
in— this  is  not  a  fire  sale— not  rush  in  and  just 
put  it  in  and  let  the  consequences  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  it  has  no  validity  we  are 
not  going  to  use  it,  but  we  are  going  to  take 
a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  studies 
so  long. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  We  will  give  the  hon. 
member  a  fair  and  reasonable  answer  as  soon 
as  we  have  had  a  chance  to  study  it.  On 
matters  relating  to  housing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  this:  I  am  aware  that  the  hon.  member 


for  York  South  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
HOME  report  until  last  Friday,  when  he 
made  the  speech  he  made  here  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  made  it  before  he 
read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  If  he  had  had,  it  would 
not  have  made  any  difference  because  I  do 
not  expect  him  to  agree  with  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  does  not  want  any 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  That  is  right.    Now  in 

the  normal  course  of  events- 
Mr.  Bryden:  We  dealt  point  by  point  with 

the  hon.  Minister's  statement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  he  is  going  to  go  ahead  and  bring  in 
his  usual  condemnations  of  everything  the 
government  does.  They  cannot  do  anything 
right  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
over  the  years  have  approved  what  this  gov- 
ernment has  done,  we  have  no  worry  whatso- 
ever in  going  to  the  people  in  the  next  18 
months  with  a  programme  that  we  have  put 
before  the  people  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  going  to  comment 
on  what  some  of  my  friends  have  said  here 
this  afternoon,  about  the  resolution. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  There  are  only 
a  couple  of  minutes  left  before  six  o'clock.  I 
would  ask  the  members  to  desist  from  their 
interjections  and  the  Minister  to  close  within 
that  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  enjoyed  listening  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter. I  understand  these  rules  are  to  be 
adhered  to  rigidly  and  at  ten  to  six— 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Somebody  took  five 
minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  trying  to 
finish.    He   did  not   get  started  until  ten  to 


Interjections   by  hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Randall:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
associates  have  summed  up  this  government's 
position  very  well  and  very  intelligently,  and 
I  am  sure  I  can  rely  on  my  friends  to  tear  up 
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this  resolution.  I  am  also  sure  that  my 
friends  in  the  Liberal  Party  will  not  go  along, 
after  what  I  have  heard  this  afternoon,  and 
vote  for  this  resolution.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  and  still  come  back  in  the  House 
tomorrow.  I  would  hope  that  my  hon.  friends 
in  the  Liberal  Party,  being  fair  and  reason- 
able men,  would  agree  with  this  side  of  the 
House  that  the  resolution  should  go  to  the 
men's  room. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  moves  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply  and 
the  member  for  York  South  moves,  seconded 
by  the  member  for  Woodbine,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  main  motion: 

That  this  House  regrets  the  government's 

failure    to    take    forthright    action    to    deal 

with  the  high  and  increasing  cost  of  living 

and  in  particular  its  failure  to: 

And  to  save  time,  if  the  members  would  like, 
we  may  take  the  four  sections  of  the  motion 
as  being  read. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  which  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  vote: 


AYES 


NAYS 


Ben 

Allan 

Bryden 

Apps 

Davison 

Bales 

Farquhar 

Boyer 

Freeman 

Brunelle 

Gaunt 

Butler 

Gisborn 

Carruthers 

Gordon 

Carton 

Lewis 

Cass 

(Scarborough  West)  Davis 

MacDonald 

Demers 

Newman 

Downer 

Nixon 

Dunlop 

Oliver 

Dymond 

Paterson 

Edwards 

Racine 

Evans 

Reaume 

Ewen 

Renwick 

Gomme 

Sargent 

Grossman 

Singer 

Guindon 

Smith 

Harris 

Sopha 

Haskett 

Spence 

Henderson 

Worton 

Hodgson 

Young-24 

(Scarborough  East) 

Hodgson 

(Victoria) 

Johnston 

(Parry  Sound) 

Kerr 

AYES  NAYS 

Knox 
Lawrence 

(Russell) 
Lawrence 

(St.  George) 
Letherby 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Momingstar 
McNeil 
Noden 
Olde 
Peck 
Pittock 
Price 

Pritchard  (Mrs.) 
Randall 
Reilly 
Robarts 
Rollins 
Rowe 
Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Simonett 
Spooner 
Thrasher 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardrope 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Whitney 
Wishart 
Yakabuski-60. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  24,  the  "nays"  60. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
main  motion,  please  say  "aye". 

I  declare  the  main  motion  carried. 

The  House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
L.  M.  Reilly  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
progress  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;   Mr.   Speaker  in  the 

chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

It    being    6.05    o'clock,    p.m.,    the    House 

took  recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8:00  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  House  this  evening  two  groups  from  the 
city  of  Toronto:  In  the  west  gallery,  pupils 
from  General  Crerar  public  school;  and  a 
group  of  constituents  from  the  riding  of  the 
member  for  Armourdale  (Mr.  Carton)  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery,  and  I  believe  in  the  east 
gallery  as  well. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  ninth  order,  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly 
in  the  chair. 


THE  REGIONAL  DETENTION  CENTRES 
ACT,   1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  40,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Regional  Detention  Centres 
Act,  1965. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  40  reported. 

THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   SOCIAL  AND 
FAMILY  SERVICES  ACT,  1967 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  34,  The  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Family  Services  Act, 
1967. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  34  reported. 


THE   GENERAL  WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  55,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 
Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

On  section  3: 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  Sir,  in  this 
section  3,  I  find  subsection  (2)  of  the  new  pro- 
posed section  5  to  be  particularly  objection- 
able. That  is  the  part  that  gives  the  welfare 
administrator  the  power  to  determine  the 
amount  of  assistance  and  direct  provision 
thereof,  and  he  may  from  time  to  time  vary 
any  amount  so  determined. 
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Surely  we  are  entitled  to  ask  on  this  side 
of  the  House  whether  there  cannot  be  some 
system  devised  and  put  into  appropriate 
statutory  language  where  a  person  does  not 
have  to  be  beholden  to  the  particular  welfare 
administrator;  and  what  is  more  important, 
can  be  insulated  from  capricious  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  welfare  administrator.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  person  having  been 
refused  assistance,  the  welfare  administrator 
might  be  influenced  by  a  telephone  call  or 
representation  made  to  him,  or  her  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  some  particular  individual 
who  is  persona  grata  to  the  administrator; 
but  on  the  other  hand  someone  who  does 
not  enjoy  that  nexus  with  the  administrator 
will  have  his  request  turned  down. 

Quite  apart  from  the  personaUty  of  the 
recipient  or  the  applicant  himself,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  would  torture  language  to  any 
great  extent  by  saying  here  that  some  of 
these  welfare  administrators  have  been 
known  in  the  past  to  have  a  heart  about  as 
cold  as  that  of  Simon  Legree.  Indeed,  in 
that  respect  very  respectable  authors  of 
some  of  the  great  literature  of  our  times, 
have  had  as  central  characters  people  who 
fit  this  category.  All  you  need  to  do  is  look 
into  the  literature  of  Steinbeck,  for  example, 
who  portrays  this  type  of  thing. 

But  the  point  is  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  and  sharing  that  view  with  our 
friends  from  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
while  we  say  this  whole  business  ought  to  be 
based  on  need  and  need  alone  I  for  one  am 
very  much  opposed  to  giving  discretionary 
power  to  a  welfare  administrator  to  exercise 
those  aspects  of  the  job  that  are  set  out  in 
subsection  (2). 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Minister 
(Mr.  Yaremko),  if  he  truly  believes  in  the 
outlook  that  he  espouses  from  time  to  time 
here,  how  he  can  possibly  justify  a  section 
like  that  which  can  open  itself  to  arbitrary 
and  capricious  conduct.  Indeed  it  does  not 
stretch  credulity,  I  hope,  to  say  that  the 
welfare  administrator  can  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion depending  on  the  state  of  his  ulcer 
on  any  particular  day  when  he  may  not 
have  that  fulsome  and  beneficent  outlook  on 
the  applicant  that  he  would  have  on  another 
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day.  In  saying  that,  I  am  not  trying  to  cul- 
tivate any  humour;  I  am  merely  seeking  to 
illustrate  that  the  language  used  in  this  sub- 
section is  wrong,  it  is  morally  wrong. 

This  statute  being  designed  to  take  care 
of  those  other  than  the  ones  in  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  who  require  welfare  on  a  casual 
basis,  surely  we  could  as  legislators,  put  it 
on  the  basis  of  need,  and  where  the  person 
demonstrates  that  he  is  in  need  he  gets  the 
assistance. 

Now  that  would  take  care  of  the  fellow 
who  came  to  me,  and  some  members  may  not 
believe  this  but  I  like  to  illustrate  these  with 
actual  cases,  the  fellow  who  had  three  wage 
assignments.  I  say  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Wishart),  through  you  in  case  he  did 
not  hear  me— if  he  now  has  his  ear  tuned 
to  me:  He  had  three  wage  assignments 
against  him  and  he  went  to  a  relative  of 
his  who  is  a  lawyer  first  and  the  relative 
sent  him  to  me.  He  showed  me  the  pay  stub 
for  the  week  before,  it  was  $5.46.  He  had 
four  children  at  home  and  a  wife  to  support, 
and  after  the  three  assignees  of  the  wages 
had  got  to  him  he  had  $5.46  left.  He  had 
gone  to  the  regional,  the  district  welfare 
administrator,  and  they  had  examined  the 
circumstances  and  had  turned  him  down, 
he  had  been  refused. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  For  what 
reason? 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  do  not  know,  I  did  not 
inquire  why,  but  they  had  turned  him  down. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  They  applied 
the  regulations. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Probably  they  applied  the  regu- 
lations, as  my  friend  says. 

So  he  came  to  me  and  I  called  up  the  ad- 
ministrator, the  district  welfare  administrator, 
a  very  pleasant  conscientious  fellow.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  him,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Spooner)  knows  him 
well  and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  persuade 
him  into  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  our 
district. 

I  put  the  situation  to  him  and  he  said: 
Fine,  we  will  take  another  look  at  it,  we  will 
send  someone  out  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances. They  did  that  and  he  got  the  wel- 
fare, he  got  the  assistance  under  the  Act. 

Well  there  was  a  plain  case  of  need.  My 
only  plea  is  that  that  is  the  only  qualification 
you  need;  the  only  one  you  have  to  demon- 
strate is  need.  Need  resulting  from  social  or 
economic  dislocation,  however  it  may  arise, 


and  being  able  to  adduce  evidence  of  a  highly 
probative  value  that  there  is  a  genuine  need 
for  some  economic  assistance. 

Now  in  such  a  case  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  words  employed  by  the  draftsman  in 
this  section.  Certainly  he  determines  the  eligi- 
bility of  each  apphcant  for  assistance.  That 
is  easy,  the  applicant  demonstrates  his  need 
for  assistance,  a  genuine  need,  and  finds  he  is 
ehgible. 

"Shall  determine  the  amount." 

Now  why  should  we  leave  that  power  to 
determine  the  amount?  Would  it  not  be  safer, 
sounder,  more  sensible  to  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  some  scale— so  much  for  wife,  so  much  for 
each  child,  at  a  weekly  rate,  similar  to  the 
widow's  allowance;  something  perhaps  cor- 
related with  the  studies  that  are  often  made 
by  the  welfare  agency  in  Toronto  that  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  income  that  a  family— 
the  Ontario  welfare  council,  thank  you— 
requires;  and  that  is  the  amount  the  person 
shall  be  paid? 

But  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and 
right  should  the  amount  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination, the  discretion  of  the  welfare  ad- 
ministrator; albeit  this  man  is  administering 
funds  provided  by  this  Legislature.  This  gov- 
ernment never  lets  you  forget  that.  They 
never  let  the  poor  forget.  That  is  one  thing 
about  them. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Only  30  per  cent  is  provided 
by  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  that  is  one  thing  about 
them,  they  never  let  the  poor  forget  their 
largess. 

Mr.  Bryden:  They  only  put  up  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Your  largess— you  are 
part  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  fine;  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  you  in  voting  the  money  for  it.  The 
only  thing  is  that  to  be  a  Liberal  is  to  believe 
in  charity  in  secret,  not  to  publish  it  every 
place. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  the  same  as  no  charity. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  the  true  charity. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Under    section   3    please— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Have  a  look  at  II  Corinthians 
13,  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  This  not  a  religious 
item. 
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Mr.  Sopha:  Well  you  raised  it,  you  raised 
the  subject. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  is  get- 
ting some  advice  from  a  sitting  member. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  he  made  a  very  pertinent 
point,  he  said  one  of  the  burdens  of  being 
in  this  Legislature  is  having  to  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  those  tangential 
digressions,  I  have  made  the  point  and  per- 
haps he  is  aware  where  this  party  stands  in 
respect  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Does  the  Minister  have  any 
comments  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  we  were  going  to  com- 
ment on  it,  perhaps  we  would  have  to  reply 
to  both  statements. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  is  fine  with  me,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

My  comments  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury 
because  to  be  honest  about  it  I  do  not  agree 
with  what  he  said  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  principle  of  providing  assistance  of  this 
kind  according  to  some  sort  of  fixed  scale  of 
benefits.  I  think  the  principle  we  have  been 
trying  to  work  for,  and  which  we  have  partly 
achieved  in  this  province,  is  to  relate  the 
assistance  paid  to  the  need  of  the  person 
or  family  to  whom  it  is  paid.  We  should  not 
put  everybody  in  the  same  bed  of  Procrustes, 
whether  it  fits  them  or  not  and  make  them  fit 
the  bed. 

We  should  try  to  tailor  the  assistance  to 
the  needs  of  the  family.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  working  towards  in  The 
Family  Benefits  Act.  At  a  lower  level  of 
subsistence,  or  shall  I  say  a  lower  level  of 
starvation,  a  similar  type  of  principle  is 
applied  in  the  administration  of  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  well  applied.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree 
with  the  pre-added  budget  concept,  and  cer- 
tainly the  welfare  department's  conception 
of  the  level  of  rents  in  Toronto  bears  no 
relation  to  reality.  They  almost  always  fail  to 
meet  need  because  what  they  allow  for  rent 
just  does  not  fit  anybody's  requirements. 
Nobody  can  rent  for  the  amounts  that  they 
allow.  So  rent  comes  out  of  the  pre-added 
budget  for  food  and  clothing  and  so  on. 
So  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  detailed 
assessment  at  this  time  of  that  shortcoming, 
that  would  be  more  appropriate  in  the  esti- 


mates. I  merely  wish  to  repeat  that  I  agree 
with  the  principle  of  trying  to  tailor  the 
assistance  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual or  family.  There  is  however,  one  phase 
of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  we  should 
consider. 

Such  assistance  is  unquestionably  open  to 
abuse  and  to  the  type  of  arbitrary  treatment 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  fears. 
It  is  quite  possible.  After  all,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  that  has  to  be 
exercised  in  tailoring  assistance  to  individual 
needs.  A  miserable  welfare  administrator  or 
delegate  of  his,  or  one  who  happened  at  the 
moment  to  be  in  a  miserable  mood,  and  I 
suppose  human  beings  always  get  into  miser- 
able moods  from  time  to  time,  or  one  who 
just  did  not  happen  to  like  the  person  con- 
cerned, could  very  readily  discriminate 
against  an  applicant  for  assistance. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
What  about  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  am  just  saying  there  is  a 
human  factor  here.  I  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  I  think  in  applying  that  principle 
we  have  to  allow  for  the  human  factor,  the 
error  in  judgment  or  the  malice  that  can 
conceivably  enter  into  such  a  situation  from 
time  to  time.  But  even  if  there  is  no 
malice— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Do  you  think  malice 
runs  rampant  through  this  country  or  this 
province?    I   do   not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  would  say  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  one  case  of  malice  ever  existed  in  the 
administration  of  such  an  Act,  we  should 
try  to  have  a  procedure  for  eliminating  it. 
You  see,  the  House  leader  contributes  noth- 
ing to  the  debate  by  making  this  wild  sort  of 
inference  from  what  is  a  very  important 
point,  in  my  opinion,  that  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  in  one  case,  ten  cases  or  two 
cases,  there  could  be  an  abuse  of  power  by 
the  administrator.  I  say  that  we  should  try 
to  avoid  that  situation  if  we  can. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  one  or  ten  cases.  I  have  run 
into  a  lot  of  situations  where  I  thought 
there  was  an  abuse  of  discretionary  authority 
by  welfare  administrators.  Incidentally  I  will 
not  say  that  is  true  of  the  city  of  Toronto, 
which  I  think  has  been,  relatively  speaking, 
quite  generous  in  its  attitude  to  welfare;  but 
I  can  tell  you  that  in  some  of  the  boroughs 
of  this  Metro  municipality  the  welfare  admin- 
istrators struck  me  as  being  very  much  in  the 
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category  of  the  Simon  Legree  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  was  talking  about. 

However,  that  is  not  the  point  that  we 
have  to  get  into.  The  point  is  the  principle. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  abuse  and  I  am 
saying  to  the  Minister  that  he  should  do 
something  about  it.  This  clause  as  it  now 
stands,  the  re-enacted  section  5,  apart  from 
the  subsection  4  which  is  added  is  the  same 
in  principle  as  section  5  of  the  old  Act.  It 
is  not  identical,  but  in  principle  it  is  the 
same. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  when 
he  was  reopening  this  Act  he  could  have  done 
better  than  merely  re-enact  essentially  what 
was  in  the  old  Act.  As  I  recall  The  Family 
Benefits  Acts,  and  I  have  not  checked  it 
recently,  there  is  a  provision  in  it  for  a 
review  of  decisions  with  respect  to  benefits 
awarded  under  that  Act.  It  does  not  depend 
ultimately  on  the  administrator,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  administrator's  decision  being 
reviewed. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  Minister  that  this 
Act  should  also  contain  some  provision  of 
that  kind.  There  should  be  some  other  body 
or  person  to  whom  an  aggrieved  party  can 
go  or  his  representative  can  go  if  he  feels  that 
he  is  being  unfairly  dealt  with  within  the 
terms  of  the  regulations.  In  other  words  if 
he  is  not  getting  what  he  thinks  he  should 
get  under  a  humane  interpretation  of  the 
benefits  set  forth  in  the  regulations. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Minister  bothered 
to  open  this  clause  if  he  was  not  willing  to 
take  that  step.  You  see  the  people  who  come 
under  this  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
are  discriminated  against  in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  They  are  the  largest  group  of 
people  I  suppose  on  the  rolls  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  yet  they  are  low  man  on  the  totem 
pole.  They  get  much  lower  benefits  even 
though  their  needs  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  people  under  other  programmes.  They 
also  are— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Are  the  accusations  you  are  putting  forth 
tonight  about  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  in  people  who  occupy  these  positions 
based,  first,  on  your  experience  in  Saskatche- 
wan? 

And  second,  are  they  based  on  your  experi- 
ences in  this  province  of  Ontario? 

Because  my  experience  is— and  I  put  these 
questions  to  you— the  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  welfare  work,  providing  for  social 
assistance    and    matters    of    that    sort,    are 


people  dedicated  to  it.  They  do  not  fall 
into  those  definitions  that  you  are  putting 
forth  to  this  House  tonight. 

An  hon.  member:  They  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  kindest 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  simply  ignore  that  trivial, 
extraneous,  inane  interjection  by  the  Minis- 
ter. We  are  dealing  with  principles  of  law 
and  I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  there  is  a 
defect  in  the  principle  of  the  section  that 
is  now  before  us. 

Almost  all  laws  provide  for  review  pro- 
cedures; they  recognize  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  usually.  There  are  no  people  I  know 
who  regard  welfare  administrators  or  welfare 
workers  as  demigods,  as  people  who  are 
never  under  any  circumstances  prone  to 
error.  Only  the  House  leader  is  in  that 
group.  Even  the  welfare  workers  themselves 
do  not  take  that  view.  I  am  sure  they  would 
recognize  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  just  like  to 
say  this,  that  probably— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  sit  down? 
If  you  would  sit  down- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  sure  will  not  get 
you  any  support  from  one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  sort  of  toadying  praise 
will  not  get  you  any  votes  among  them  -at 
all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  unfortunate  diver- 
sion by  the  House  leader,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  from  a  very  important  point 
which  I  am  still  trying  to  make  with  the 
Minister,  although  I  think  he  probably  under- 
stands me. 

The  point  with  which  I  was  going  to  com- 
plete my  remarks  when  we  got  this  diversion 
from  the  House  leader  was  that  the  people 
under  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
are  not  only  discriminated  against  in  respect 
of  the  benefits  they  get,  they  are  also  dis- 
criminated against  in  that  they  do  not  even 
get  the  benefit  of  the  type  of  review  pro- 
cedure which  is  available  under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act. 

I  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he  should 
seriously  consider  doing  something  about 
that.  He  has  opened  the  Act  but  he  has 
not  changed  its  principle  at  all.  He  claims 
that  he  has  just  made  some  changes,  mainly 
technical  in  nature,  in  order  to  make  it 
qualify  under  the  Canada  assistance  plan 
for  a  federal  joint  sharing  agreement.    But 
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I  suggest,  while  he  has  it  open,  he  could 
make  genuine  improvements;  and  this  is 
one  point  where  I  think  it  needs  improving. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  for 
Sudbury  and  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
make  abundant  good  sense.  One  of  the  things 
we  have  been  trying  to  put  forward  as  force- 
fully as  we  can  as  long  as  we  have  been  in 
the  Legislature,  and  one  of  the  important 
tenets  of  Liberal  principle,  is  to  defend  the 
ordinary  citizen  from  the  arbitrary  decisions 
of  nameless  and  faceless  civil  servants.  It  is 
impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  give 
very  wide-reaching  general  power  to  a  gentle- 
man or  lady  who  is  called  a  municipal  wel- 
fare administrator,  and  allow  that  person  to 
pay  public  money  in  the  amount  that  that 
person  shall  determine  or  may  from  time  to 
time  vary,  it  is  impossible,  notwithstanding 
the  unctuous  statements  of  the  House  leader, 
that  there  will  not  be  arbitrary  decisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  A  little  windy! 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  if  we  listen  to  the  grandiloquent  state- 
ments of  the  House  leader  one  must  put  them 
in  their  proper  position  and  recognize  that  the 
source  from  which  they  come  is  full  of  sound 
and  fury  and  really  signifies  very  little. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  talking! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  late  as  this 
afternoon  I  had  a  gentleman  from  my  riding 
speak  to  me  on  the  phone  and  tell  me  of  the 
sad  difficulties  that  his  daughter  had  with  a 
local  welfare  administrator  who  failed  to 
understand  the  problem  she  had  in  supporting 
four  children,  and  trying  to  do  it  while  she 
was  still  going  out  to  earn  a  living. 

It  was  just  impossible  for  her  to  be  able 
to  communicate  on  a  basis  she  thought  was 
reasonable. 

Now  without  assessing  the  merits  of  that 
particular  case,  sir,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  when  we  put  this  type  of  provision  in 
our  laws  we  provide  some  sort  of  an  appeal 
procedure.  This  is  why,  sir,  we  have  objected 
to  the  wide-reaching  discretions  given. 

It  is  small  wonder  really  when  the  House 
leader  says  what  he  did  tonight  on  the  wide- 
reaching  discretions  he  wants  to  give  to  civil 
servants  in  controlling  our  fijiancial  com- 
munity. He  does  not  want  to  tell  us  in  the  law 
what  can  be  done,  he  wants  to  leave  it  to 
nameless  and  faceless  civil  servants  to  make 


decisions  that  are  in  fact  unappealable.  He 
wants  power  to  enact  regulations  over  which 
this  Legislature  has  no  review— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Put  the  attack  in! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  House 
leader  does  not  recognize  this  important 
democratic  principle  he  has  no  business  hold- 
ing the  responsible  position  that  he  presently 
holds  in  what  should  be  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

If  I  am  attacking  anyone,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  attacking  him,  because  I  think  his  views 
are  Neanderthal  in  their  approach  and  they 
are  a  negation  of  the  true  democratic  prin- 
ciples by  which  we  hope  this  province  is 
governed.  Now  enough  for  the  House  leader; 
if  he  would  stop  interjecting  I  will  leave  him 
alone,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I  would  ask 
the  member  if  he  will  stay  with  the  vote;  and 
that  we  avoid  the  interjections  and  allow  tlie 
member  to  proceed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  is  rising  on  a 
point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  object  to  the  per- 
sonal attack  which  is  being  demonstrated  by 
a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  human 
aspects  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Now  there  is  a  dandy  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  not  the  Neanderthal  man; 
he  is— 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  age  before  that;  I 
appeal  to  my  friend  from  Sudbury! 

Mr,  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman  all  I  say  is  this: 
If  you  can  keep  the  House  leader  quiet  I  will 
make  my  point,  which  I  think  is  a  very  vahd 


Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  member  direct  his 
remarks  to  the  chair,  please! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great 
confidence  in  your  keeping  order  in  this 
House  and  allowing  the  debate  to  continue. 

Having  said  all  that  I  think  it  is  important, 
and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  go  along  with 
me  tonight,  that  we  insert  into  this  Act  an 
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amendment  which  will  allow  a  form  of  ap- 
peal. Therefore,  sir,  I  move  that  section  5  of 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act,  as  rep- 
resented by  section  3  of  this  Act,  be  further 
amended  by  inserting  a  new  section,  section 
2A,  which  shall  read  as  follows: 

Aijy  decision  made  under  subsection  2, 
may  be  appealed  to  the  council— and  that 
means  the  council  of  the  municipality 
referred  to  in  subsection  1— which  may 
make  such  order  as  in  its  discretion  it 
deems  just. 

Now  in  moving  that  amendment,  sir,  I  say 
we  are  providing  an  appeal  from  possible 
arbitrary  decisions  of  welfare  administrators. 
We  would  allow  that  appeal  to  be  made  to 
the  democratically  elected  body  so  that  any- 
one who  feels  they  are  aggrieved,  whether 
they  are  or  not,  will  have  a  right  to  go  to  the 
local  municipal  council  in  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  welfare  administrator.  In  that 
way,  sir,  we  hopefully  can  remove  some  of 
the  possible  arbitrariness  that  can  exist  if  this 
section  carries  as  it  now  stands  on  the  order 
paper. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  speaking  to  this  matter,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  and  the  motion  which  he  has  now 
made. 

I  note,  in  looking  at  the  Act,  and  section  5 
which  is  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Act  we 
are  studying  at  the  moment,  that  in  the 
former  section  the  words  are  adopted  in  large 
part  as  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
pointed  out,  that  there  is  added  at  the  end  of 
the  amendment  in  subsection  2  that  the 
municipal  welfare  administrator  not  only 
determines  the  amount  and  the  eligibility  of 
each  applicant  for  assistance  but  the  amount 
of  the  assistance.  Where  it  said  before  "and 
direct  payment  accordingly",  it  now  says  "and 
direct  provision  thereof";  and  then  it  adds  the 
words  which  I  think  are  significant:  "and  he 
may  from  time  to  time  vary  any  amount  so 
determined". 

Mr.  Bryden:  That  has  always  been  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No;  well  this  is  the 
point.  I  thank  the  hon.  member;  it  has  always 
been  done.  So  therefore  if  it  has  always  been 
done  I  do  not  think  you  need  to  have  an- 
other supervising  authority,  an  appellant 
authority,  to  deal  with  the  matter.  A  great 
many  of  the  members  have  experience  on 
municipal  councils.  The  motion  says,  "pro- 
vide an  appeal  to  a  municipal  council";  and 


I  think  this  is  not  necessary  because  if  you 
have  a  municipal  administrator,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Act  that  is  being  amended 
here  has  stood  the  test  of  time  since  ap- 
parently 1958,  and  the  same  administrative 
procedures  were  laid  down  in  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,  1958-1959. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  they  have  not  stood  the 

test  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  heard  very  few 

complaints. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  depends  on  what  munici- 
pality you  are  in,  I  assure  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Let  me  make  my  point, 
Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  administrator,  in  fixing 
the  eligibility  and  the  amount  of  assistance,  is 
wrong,  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
council  will  hear  about  it  and  the  provision 
is  now  added  that  he  may  vary  the  amount 
so  provided  from  time  to  time.  I  think  there 
is  some  reason  for  the  addition  of  those  words, 
but  I  rather  shy  from  the  thought  that  in 
every  case  you  get  an  appeal  to  a  pohtical 
body. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  do  not  get  it  in  every  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No.  This  is  what  the 
proposal  would  call  for.  I  am  all  for  appeal 
of  decisions  of  one  man  generally  but  I  do 
not  like  to  see  it  carried  into  a  political  arena 
whether  it  is  a  legislative  council  or  muni- 
cipal council  or  whatever  it  may  be.  To  have 
someone  come  in  with  an  appeal  for  a  greater 
consideration  and  to  see  it  carried  before  a 
municipal  body  as  a  court,  I  think  is  not  a 
good  principle.  I  think  the  administrator  will 
have  suflBcient  pressures,  suflBcient  arguments 
brought  to  bear,  and  sufficient  reasons 
presented  to  him,  if  a  hardship  is  worked  by 
his  decision  where  he  has  the  permission  to 
vary  his  decision  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
I  should  think  that  would  be  a  safeguard,  and 
that  in  a  local  municipality  where  we  try  to 
preserve  a  certain  amount  of  local  autonomy^ 
those  pressures,  those  arguments,  those  rea- 
sons, will  be  brought  to  his  attention- 
Mr.  Bryden:  And  if  he  is  a  stubborn  mule 
you  get  nowhere,  and  there  are  a  few  of 
them  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  The  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  is  persistent  in  his  point,  but  if  I 
may  say  so,  I  think  he  exaggerates  the  danger, 
I  do  not  think  it  exists  to  that  extent.  I 
would  not  think  that  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is  neces- 
sary in  this  instance. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  In  a 
manner  of  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
so  that  the  government  is  not  taken  off  the 
hook  by  arguing  against  the  council  proposi- 
tion which  has  within  it,  I  admit,  some  prob- 
lems, would  the  member  for  Downsview,  if  I 
can  catch  his  ear  for  a  moment,  accept  an 
alteration  to  his  amendment  which  would  say 
that  "any  applicant  or  recipient  may  request 
a  hearing  and  a  review  by  the  board  of  re- 
view established  under  The  Family  Benefits 
Act  in  the  manner  and  with  the  eflFect  there- 
in set  out"  so  that  we  are  in  fact  paralleling 
the  methods  of  review.  If  he  would  accept 
that,  then  we  will  get  away  from  a  discus- 
sion of  whether  the  council  can  rule  on  it 
and  back  to  the  main  principle  which  I  know 
he  put  forward. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  all.  The  principle  I  want  to  establish 
is  a  reasonable— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform  In- 
stitutions): That  was  not  a  well-thought-out 
amendment  then,  was  it? 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  do  not  have  much  time  to 
draft  amendments. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  did  not  even  know  this 
bill  would  be  called. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  deal 
with  the  irrelevant  interjections  both  from  the 
House  leader  and  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  we  do  not  know— 

An  hon.  member:  I  have  not  opened  my 
mouth. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  I  am  sorry— with  apologies, 
Reform  Institutions  and  the  House  leader.  I 
will  leave  you  out. 

We  play  a  little  poker  game  around  here. 
We  do  not  know  from  one  minute  to  the  next 
what  the  next  order  of  business  is  going  to 
be.  I  came  here  tonight  fully  expecting  that 
we  would  be  back  to  the  estimates  of  my 
friend  the  Attorney  General.  I  suspect  some 
of  his  civil  servants  expected  the  same  thing 
and  there  are  some  of  them  here.  This  is  not 
what  we  are  doing,  and  even  when  we  go  to 
the  order  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
leader  plays  hopscotch  and  he  picks  out  bills 
—1  do  not  know  in  what  order,  I  suppose  in 
keeping  with  the  little  game  that  he  plays. 


Whether  this  amendment  in  its  finite  work- 
ing is  carefully  thought  out  or  not,  surely  as 
intelligent  a  man  as  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  can  recognize  the  importance  of 
allowing  a  system  of  appeal  from  arbitrary 
decisions  of  civil  servants  who  cannot  be  got 
at  in  any  other  way.  The  remark  of  the 
House  leader,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  insult  to 
the  proceedings  in  this  House— that  we  are 
doing  this  sort  of  thing  to  delay  the  normal 
proceedings.  Surely  if  we  have  any  job  here 
at  all  we  have  a  job  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism, and  such  a  remark  sits  very  badly  on 
the  lips  of  anyone  who  holds  as  important  a 
position  as  the  House  leader  does  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  3  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Now  may  I  get  back 
to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West.  I  am  quite  prepared,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  accept  the  amendment  in  that 
form  because  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  appeal  and  it  would  avoid  possible 
arbitrary  decisions  by  welfare  administrators. 
Let  me  give  you  one  example  while  I  am  on 
my  feet.  A  short  time  ago  when  we  were  on 
a  tour  of  northeastern  Ontario,  in  one  of  the 
municipalities  which  I  shall  not  name,  and  we 
talked  with  the  welfare  administrator.  He 
said  boastfully,  "There  are  no  illegitimate 
children  born  in  our  municipality  because  as 
soon  as  I  spot  the  girls  who  are  likely  to  have 
illegitimate  children  we  show  them  to  the 
town  boundaries  and  we  do  not  have  any 
problem  like  that  here." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Send  them  up  to  the  Soo. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  we  send  them  somewhere 
else.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  identify  that, 
but  that  is  a  verbatim  paraphrase— a  type  of 
thing  that  can  go  on,  and  in  fact  does  go  on. 
This  is  the  kind  of  protection  I  think  we 
should  write  in  our  statutes,  and  I  am  quite 
happy  to  accept  the  revision,  but  keeping 
the  same  principle  in  mind  as  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Brant. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  con- 
gratulate the  Attorney  General  on  coming 
from  a  municipality  that  has  a  welfare 
administrator  who  gives  his  people  as  little 
difficulty  as  he  describes.  The  experience 
elsewhere  in  the  province,  I  think  is  more 
along  the  lines  of  that  described  by  my  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Downsview,  where  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  to  see  that  the  people 
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who  require  the  assistance  that  should  be 
provided  under  legislation  of  this  type  are  in 
fact  sympathetically  dealt  with.  My  own 
experiences  in  areas  between  here  and 
Windsor  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
diflBculty,  and  the  form  of  appeal  that  exists 
now  is  to  phone  the  local  member.  Surely, 
this  is  quite  all  right  but  it  puts  the  local 
member  in  a  very  awkward  situation  indeed 
—in  fact  sitting  in  judgment  over  a  decision 
that  is  made  by  the  official  who  is  designated 
in  this  particular  statute. 

I  think  the  amendment  put  forward  by  my 
hon.  friend  is  a  very  useful  one  because 
surely  it  is  the  council  of  the  local  munici- 
pality that  should  deal  with  these  matters 
formally  and  not  informally,  as  the  Attorney 
General  suggests  when  he  says  that  they  are 
going  to  hear  about  these  difficulties  any- 
way. I  think  an  appeal  beyond  the  welfare 
administrator  to  the  council  sitting  in  its 
formal  session  could  then  hear  the  complaint 
that  comes  from  a  citizen  in  that  area,  that  he 
has  not  been  dealt  with  fairly  and  in  a 
humane  way. 

My  understanding  of  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  is 
that  the  appeal  would  go  to  some  other 
board  that  would  be  sitting  centrally  in  the 
province.  Surely  there  would  be  a  serious 
waste  of  time  in  this  connection,  and  it 
would  take  away  from  the  individual  who 
may  or  may  not  be  wronged  but  who  feels 
he  is  wronged,  in  taking  his  appeal  beyond 
the  welfare  administrator  to  someone  elected 
right  on  the  scene. 

The  Attorney  General  says  it  is  too  bad 
to  bring  this  into  the  political  arena.  Surely 
that  is  the  place  where  it  should  go,  where 
the  elected  representatives  from  the  area  are 
going  to  be  concerned  and  direct  that  the 
assistance  be  given.  He  himself  said  a  mom- 
ent ago  that  the  elected  people  will  hear  of 
it  anyway.  Are  they  going  to  deal  with  it 
under  the  table?  Surely  that  is  the  way 
we  as  members  are  asked  to  deal  with  it  now. 
The  people  who  may  or  may  not  be  wronged 
at  least  phone  us  and  I  suppose  expect  us 
to  act  as  ombudsmen.  We  in  turn  either  have 
to  phone  the  department  or  the  departmental 
people,  or  more  usually,  the  administrator 
himself  and  intercede  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents. Surely  there  is  a  better  way  to 
deal  with  it  and  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
hon.  friend  is  eminently  useful. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  know  to 
which  hon.  friend  the  leader  of  the  Oppos- 


ition is  referring.  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  suggested  that  we  permit  an 
appeal  to  a  council,  which  I  was  going  to 
say  earlier  he  must  have  been  putting  forth 
with  tongue  in  cheek  because  as  a  former 
councillor  he  must  understand  that  would  be 
completely  impractical.  Just  imagine  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  for  example,  or  any  of  the 
boroughs,  someone  on  welfare  feeling  they 
should  be  getting  more  assistance,  coming 
before  a  council  and  making  an  appeal.  Why, 
the  council  would  be  just  deluged  with  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  human 
element  involved,  and  of  course  there  could 
be  some  civil  servants  who  have  diflFerent 
views  than  we  may  have  here  about  the 
administration  of  welfare,  although  I  think 
it  is  rather  gratuitous  of  the  hon.  member 
to  refer  to  them  as  "nameless"  and  "faceless" 
civil  servants.  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary 
at  all.  They  are  not  "nameless"  and  they  are 
not  "faceless". 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite 
proper  here  to  point  out  the  irresponsibility, 
really,  of  presenting  an  amendment  which 
the  hon.  member  knows  perfectly  well  is  im- 
practical. Suppose  it  had  passed.  Suppose 
that  amendment  had  passed.  Imagine  what 
we  would  have  been  infficting  upon  the  whole 
administration  of  welfare  in  the  province  and 
upon  the  various  councils. 

The  hon.  member  admits  this  by  his  quick 
acceptance  of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  to  change  his 
amendment  immediately  to  something  com- 
pletely difFerent.  Then  he  must  have  realized 
his  amendment  was  completely  impractical, 
yet  he  would  have  imposed  this  on  this  prov- 
ince in  just  two  seconds  of  thought.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  way  the  people  of  this 
province  expect  the  business  of  this  province 
to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  game  of  partisan  one-upmanship 
the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  is  playing. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  in  good  spirit.  What 
we  are  arguing  about  here  is  a  fairly  basic 
principle,  it  is  a  very  easy  principle,  and  I 
would  like  the  Minister  when  he  stands  to 
reply  to  explain  something  to  this  House. 

The  Family  Benefits  Act,  which  is  passed 
by  this  House,  has  language  which  is  identi- 
cal to  The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act 
which  we  are  now  discussing  in  particular 
relationship  to  this  clause. 
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Indeed,  sir,  if  I  can  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Attorney  General,  it  even  includes  the  phrase 
"and  may  from  time  to  time  vary  any  amount 
so  determined".  But  The  Family  Benefits  Act 
does  something  else.  It  provides  for  a  board 
of  review,  it  provides  for  an  appeal  procedure 
for  the  applicant  or  the  proposed  recipient 
so  that  injustice  is  not  allowed  to  prevail, 
even  under  exceptional  circumstances.  And 
what  the  Minister  has  to  explain  to  this 
House  is  why  you  allow  for  a  board  of  review 
in  one  Act  and  why  you  refuse  to  allow  a 
board  of  review  in  another. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko:  (Minister  of  Social  and 

Family  Services):   Mr.   Chairman,  may  I  be 

given  the  opportunity  to  reply- 
Mr.   S.  Lewis:   I  have   other  observations 

but  the  Minister  may  reply  to  that  point  if  he 

wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  indi- 
cated in  the  course  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  that  it  was  my  hope  to  bring  in  legis- 
lation during  the  course  of  my  career  in  this 
House  which  would  be  a  complete  review  of 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  The 
Family  Benefits  Act,  members  will  recall,  was 
a  new  Act  which  involved  certain  principles 
and  encompassed  many  fields  of  endeavours 
into  one.  It  is  my  hope— and  in  fact  it  is  the 
intent  and  purpose— to  do  the  same  with  The 
General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  What  we 
have  in  this  bill  at  the  present  time  is  the 
minimum  which  we  felt  could  be  passed  at 
this  time  in  order  to  make  the  payments  effec- 
tive as  of  April  1  of  this  year. 

Before  I  come  to  the  Canada  assistance 
plan,  may  I  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Opposition  who  would  take  discretion  from 
everybody.  If  you  ever  had  the  responsibility 
of  making  decisions,  you  would  find  that  the 
easy  way  out  is  not  to  have  discretion;  the 
easy  way  out  is  when  you  put  holes  in  a 
punch  card,  put  it  in  a  machine  and  the 
answer  comes  out— that  is  regimentation,  that 
is  the  easy  way  out. 

Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Provincial  Treas- 
urer): That  is  socialism. 

Mr  S.  Lewis:  No,  it  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  it  is, 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  when  you  have 
discretionary  powers,  I  tell  you,  as  with  the 
type  of  person  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in 
public  life,  we  are  fortunate  that  when  they 
are  given  discretion  it  keeps  them  awake 
nights  to  make  siure  they  are  doing  the  right 


thing.     You   take   away   discretion   and   you 
make  their  jobs  easier,  not  more  difficult. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  was  it  done  in  The 
Family  Benefits  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  in  reference  to  the  welfare  admini- 
strators—and I  agree  with  the  House  leader  in 
this  respect— we  have  across  the  province  as 
able  a  group  of  men  in  the  welfare  admini- 
stration field  as  exists.  I  may  say  that  they 
are  getting  better  all  the  time  as  we  improve 
the  system,  because  for  a  welfare  administra- 
tor to  be  appointed,  he  has  to  be  approved  by 
the  Minister  and  the  Minister  will  not  give  his 
approval  unless  the  qualifications  are  there. 

Just  to  wind  up  a  very  lengthy  debate,  I 
may  say  that  under  the  Canada  assistance- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  Minister  is  not  winding  it 
up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  one  who  always 
believes  in  appeals  and  the  record  of  the  men 
on  these  benches  shows  that  as  well.  The 
Liberal  Party  has  no  monopoly  in  this  and  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury,  who  has  just 
come  in,  talks  about  his  charity  being  in 
secret,  their  welfare  programme  is  the  best 
kept  secret  that  has  ever  been  in  this  century. 
I  direct  my  attention  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West- 
Mr.  Sopha:  The  rest  of  us  will  not  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Under  the  Canada 
assistance  plan  agreement,  which  I  signed  as 
Minister,  there  is  a  clause  which  I  am  bound 
by,  to  ensure  the  provision  by  law  not  later 
than  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  of  a  procedure  of  appeals  from 
decisions  of  provincially  approved  agencies 
with  respect  to  applications  for  assistance  or 
the  granting  or  providing  of  assistance  by 
persons  directly  affected  by  this. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  do  you  not  put  it  in  the 

Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  a  year  to  do 
it  and  when  we  put  the— 

Mr.  Bryden:  Why  do  you  not  do  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  When  we  put  our  ap- 
peal boards  into  effect  it  will  be  a  procedure 
which  will  be  thought  out  and  planned  to 
take  care  of  the  provisions  of  this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  If  I  heard  the  Minister  cor- 
rectly, Mr.  Chairman,  did  he  say  that  was 
part  of  The  Canada  Assistance  Act? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  part  of  the  agree- 
ment which  I  signed  suid  bound  myself  to 
yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Relating  to  the  Canada 
assistance  plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  May  I  remind  you,  through 
the  Chairman,  that  by  your  own  words  this 
Act  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Canada  assist- 
ance plan.  You  have  chosen  to  isolate  the 
general  welfare  assistance  into  a  separate 
statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  so,  not  so.  The 
principle  is  stated  clearly.  It  is  to  be  brought 
in  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  Canada 
assistance  plan. 

Mr.  Bryden:  But  it  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  in 
this  bill  and  this  bill  is  not  affected  by  the 
Canada  assistance  plan  because  the  Minister 
has  chosen  to  develop  a  bill  which  arbitrarily 
singles  out  a  separate  class  of  recipients— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  so. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  —and  therefore  with  the 
greatest  of  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  cannot 
accept  the  assurance  that  this  board  of  review 
will  be  going  into  the  bill. 

Indeed,  if  in  fact  the  Minister  is  legislating 
in  good  faith  then  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  board  of  review  which  is 
presently  incorporated  under  The  Family 
Benefits  Act  cannot  be  simply  transferred  to 
The  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act.  The 
decision  has  already  been  made.  The  prece- 
dent is  there.  It  is  obvious,  and  if  you  were 
in  good  faith  you  would  do  it. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  strongly 
to  the  House  that  in  this  area  the  government 
is  not  legislating  in  good  faith;  and  particu- 
larly on  this  clause,  it  is  evident  to  all  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

All  of  the  oratorical  spasms  in  the  world 
about  discretion  and  regimentation  will  not 
detract  from  the  point  that  within  the  ap- 
paratus of  municipal  welfare  administration 
there  is  a  great  area  of  injustice  and  a  great 
area  of  frailty.  It  wreaks  considerable  hard- 
ship for  a  large  number  of  people,  and  all 
of  us  who  have  had  to  turn  to  your  Deputy 
Minister  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  munici- 
pal welfare  administrators  know  that.  We 
have  experienced  it  month  after  month  during 
our  tenure  in  office.  So  let  us  not  play  games 
on  that  score. 


The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  you 
grant  the  municipal  welfare  administrator  this 
kind  of  discretion  in  this  kind  of  clause  you 
are  really  saying  to  him:  "Since  the  munici- 
pality is  picking  up  20  per  cent  of  the  tab, 
you  keep  your  grant  as  low  as  possible. 

"You  give  as  little  money  as  you  possibly 
can,  because  the  municipality  is  reluctant  to 
pay  its  share  and  we  will  not  incorporate 
the  general  welfare  recipient  into  The  Canada 
Assistance  Act,  as  we  should  by  all  reasonable 
social  principles  do."  What  you  have  really 
done  in  this  Act,  and  again  confirmed  in 
this  clause,  is  to  perpetuate  the  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination against  this  category  of  persons. 

Indeed  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  particular 
fault  of  the  municipal  welfare  administrators. 
They  are  placed,  by  this  government,  in  an 
entirely  invidious  position.  They  are  required 
to  do  so  many  jobs,  in  addition  to  the  doling 
out  of  welfare,  that  it  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  them  to  always  behave  in  a  judicious 
fashion.   They  simply  cannot. 

All  the  submissions  which  this  government 
has  had  from  social  work  associations  and 
social  planning  councils  and  welfare  adminis- 
trators themselves  have  requested  that  the 
government  take  away  part  of  this  kind  of 
power  in  order  to  facilitate  the  welfare 
apparatus.  Because  no  municipal  welfare 
administrator,  and  none  of  the  hinterland 
municipal  bodies,  are  happy  about  the  way 
in  which  they  have  to  exert  their  particular 
arbitrary  decisions  under  this  Act. 

There  have  been  all  kinds  of  criticism  of 
this  area.  One  need  only  read  the  submis- 
sions to  know  that.  We  have  gone  over  this 
every  time  we  have  discussed  the  amalgama- 
tion into  county  units  for  the  administration 
of  welfare  purposely  to  get  over  this  particu- 
lar problem  of  one  man  having  to  do  so  many 
jobs  and  therefore  discriminating  against  a 
lot  of  individuals. 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  was  holding  in  my 
desk,  which  is  an  odd  little  case  but  it  so 
amply  demonstrates  what  one  is  trying  to 
convey  in  this  section,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
very  typical.  It  is  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  it  is  in  Bracebridge,  Ontario. 

It  concerned  the  granting  of  an  allowance 
which  turned  out  to  be  $40  in  excess— let  me 
pause  and  put  it  a  different  way. 

The  municipal  welfare  people  had  granted 
an  allowance  over  a  year's  period,  and  then 
on  carefully  scrutinizing  the  books  of  the 
recipient,  they  learned  that  the  man  was 
actually  making  $40  over  the  maximum  allow- 
able  income  for  which   that   allowance   was 
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granted.  So  they  sent  him  a  letter  and  said 
we  want  returned  to  us,  at  the  level  of  $75 
a  month,  all  the  money  we  have  given  you 
over  the  past  year  because  you  dared  to  be 
$40  over  the  maximum  allowable  income. 
And  the  interesting  portion  of  the  letter  was 
the  last  two  paragraphs.  I  want  to  read  it 
to  the  Minister: 

You   and   your  husband- 
he  says  to  the  recipient: 

-spent  a  total  of  $3,160.09  in  the  12  months 
from  July  1,  1965  to  June  30,  1966,  and 
now  you  are  complaining  to  the  writer 
because  you  are  no  longer  able  to  obtain 
an  allowance. 

The  last  paragraph: 

Perhaps  in  future  you  will  realize  that 
you  will  have  to  budget  your  income  on  a 
more  practicable  basis. 

Now  what  largess  this  couple  have  at  $3,160 
over  a  year's  period.  What  incredible  fan- 
tasies of  self-indulgence  they  had  with  that 
kind  of  an  income.  But  you  have  a  municipal 
welfare  administrator  who  thinks  that  they 
should  be  living  within  more  confined  limits, 
budgeting  on  what  he  determines  to  be  a 
more  practicable  basis,  that  is  budgeting  on 
a  basis  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  money 
the    municipality   is   prepared    to    expend. 

That  kind  of  attitude,  Mr.  Minister,  through 
the  chair,  is  reflected  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  welfare  administrators  across  the  prov- 
ince; and  it  is  not  any  lack  of  humanity  or 
compassion  on  their  part,  it  is  the  strait- 
jacket  imposed  on  them  by  Acts  of  this  kind. 

If  the  Minister  is  in  good  faith,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, he  will  accept  this  simple  amendment, 
which  already  conforms  to  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation exactly  analogous  in  content  and  on 
the  statute  books  of  this  House  and  which 
he  himself  has  already  approved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  is  completely  off  base.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  bring  the  Act  into  line  with  the 
Canada  assistance  plan  completely,  because 
the  dollar  bills  are  down  in  Ottawa  and  when 
we  pass  this  bill  we  get  those  dollar  bills 
from  Ottawa  into  Ontario.  That  is  the  aim 
of  this  bill,  so  that  we  can  share  in  this. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  through 
this,  so  that  we  can  start  collecting  and  pay- 
ing those  dollars  as  of  April  1. 

Now  I  say  to  you— and  I  have  said  this  and 
this  is  the  last  time  I  am  saying  it  to  the 
fllembers  of  this  House— gentlemen,  I  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  was  devel- 


oped by  the  provinces  and  the  federal  authori- 
ties. 

Ontario,  as  I  said,  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  the  regulations  and  the 
agreement.  I  signed  an  agreement  wherein 
I  bound  myself  to  set  up  a  procedure  of  ap- 
peal within  the  course  of  one  year.  What  the 
nature  of  that  appeals  board  will  be,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  at  this  time.  It  may 
be,  when  I  have  examined  the  situation,  it 
may  be  the  appeal  board  that  we  have  set 
up  under  The  Family  Benefits  Act,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  position  today  to  make  that  decision. 
It  is  something  that  will  be  done  within  a 
year  from  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  which 
was  yesterday. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
has  just  pulled  the  rug  out  from  the  whole 
of  his  front  bench  over  there— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  sol 

Mr.  Bryden:  —all  of  whom  were  taking  the 
position,  a  most  remarkable  position,  that 
because  we  were  arguing  in  favour  of  an 
appeal  procedure  we  believed  in  dictatorship, 
computerization  of  human  beings,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  other  evil  things.  These  were 
the  suggestions  coming  to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  made  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Bryden:  You  made  the  suggestion  your- 
self that  we  were  trying  to  undermine  the 
responsibility  of  the  welfare  administrator. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  so! 

Mr.  Bryden:  And  then,  after  having 
mouthed  those  remarkable  words,  the  Minis- 
ter said  that  he  is  committed  by  a  solemn 
agreement   to   precisely   the   same   principle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  against  discretion  in  the  hands  of 
the  welfare  administrators,  the  way  the  mem- 
ber is. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  otir  statid  does  not  mean 
we  are  either! 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  asking  for  in 
our  amendment— and  I  ask  anyone  to  look 
at  it— we  are  asking  for  an  appeal  procedure. 
The  Minister  in  one  breath  said  that  would 
undermine  the  responsibility  of  the  welfare 
administrators,  on  what  kind  of  shop  logic 
I  cannot  conceive,  but  then  in  the  next 
breath  he  said  that  he  was  committed  to  that 
principle. 

Now  I  wish  he  would  get  together  and 
have   a   Cabinet   meeting   with    himself    and 
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decide  where  he  does  stand  on  the  matter. 
Is  he  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  appeal  or 
not?  If  he  is,  then  I  say  to  him  that  a  prin- 
ciple that  is  sound  a  year  from  now  is  sound 
today  and  we  should  go  ahead  with  it  today. 
If  the  Minister  wants  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  consider  the  amendment,  I  say  let 
the  clause  stand.  It  can  wait  until  after 
Easter.  We  do  not  have  to  go  forward  with 
breakneck  speed. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  interjections  from 
all  of  the  front  bench  on  the  other  side,  we 
find  that  the  principle  is  going  to  be  accepted. 
Well,  if  it  is  accepted,  let  us  go  ahead.  If 
you  want  to  consider  an  alternative  way  take 
a  little  time  and  think  about  it. 

I  do  not  know  why  you  brought  the  bill 
into  the  House  without  having  thought  about 
it,  but  if  that  is  the  way  you  do  business  we 
will  give  you  a  little  more  time  to  think 
about  it.  But  unless  you  can  come  up  with 
some  sensible  alternative  to  implement  the 
principle  which  we  have  been  trying  to  put 
forward  in  the  face  of  a  persistent  barrage  of 
irresponsible  opposition  from  the  government, 
you  should  accept  our  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  suggested  an 
amendment  that  carries  over  a  procedure  from 
one  of  your  old  Acts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  Opposition  is 
coming  from  the  government  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Oppos- 
ition to  progress;  that  is  where  it  always 
comes  from. 

Mr.  Bryden:  It  is  incredible  that  this  gov- 
ernment will  not  accept  a  principle  that  is 
in  one  of  its  own  Acts;  that  it  says  to 
accept  that  principle  would  undermine  the 
responsibility  of  the  local  welfare  admini- 
strator. 

Well  does  it  undermine  the  responsibility  of 
your  own  administrators?  Do  you  have  less 
confidence  in  your  own  administrators  than 
you  have  in  the  local  welfare  administrators? 
One  can  only  conclude  that  you  have  if  you 
will  not  accept  a  procedure  that  is  applicable 
to  your  own  administrators  for  the  local  wel- 
fare administrators.  The  whole  argument  for 
an  hour  or  more  tonight  from  the  government 
benches  was  a  totally  irresponsible  argument, 
a  flat  refusal  to  face  up  to  a  basic  principle, 
an  attempt  to  create  the  most  inane  type  of 
diversion   from  that  principle. 

We  find  that  the  Minister  is  committed  to 
the  principle,  but  he  wants  to  drag  his  feet. 
He  has  a  year  before  he  has  to  do  it,  so  he 


is  going  to  wait  a  year  apparently.  We  will 
not  do  it  again  in  this  session  and  I  do  not 
expect  he  will  be  here  in  the  next  one,  this 
Minister  at  any  rate,  to  do  it. 

But  why  should  we  wait  till  next  year? 
Why  not  do  it  this  session?  Otherwise,  you 
are  going  to  waste  a  year. 

I  say  to  him  let  us  do  it  now;  or  if  he 
wants  to  take  a  bit  more  time  to  consider  it 
then  consider  it  over  the  Easter  recess  and 
bring  this  bill  back  with  your  own  amend- 
ment immediately   after   Easter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  heard  the  amend- 
ment by  the  member  for  Downsview.  All 
those  in  favour  of  the  amendment  will  please 
say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  amend- 
ment is  lost. 

Call  in  the  members,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  point 
of  order  on  the  procedure.  Now  it  may  be 
that  over  in  a  foreign  land  they  do  it,  but  at 
least  in  Ottawa  they  do  not. 

And  I  recall,  I  want  to  make  one  more 
statement,  I  recall  that  when  I  first  came  in 
the  House  eight  years  ago,  the  bells  were 
not  rung  for  a  vote  in  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

I  know  the  member  is  standing  on  his  feet 
on  a  point  of  order  but  I  beheve  at  this 
particular  time  when  the  bells  are  ringing,  he 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury had  his  chance  to  run  federally  last 
week. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  pleasel 

All  those  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  will 
please  rise. 

All  those  opposed  to  the  amendment  will 
please  rise. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  21,  the  "nays"  46. 

Mr.  Chairman:   I  declare  the   amendment 
lost  and  the  section  carried. 
Section  3  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question;  on  subsection  4  of  section 
3  actually. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  passed  automatically 
with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Smith:  All  the  other  subsections? 

Mr.    Chairman:    Yes,    all    the    subsections 
automatically  pass  with  the  section. 
Sections  4  and  5  agreed  to. 

On  section  6: 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  pass 
section  6,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  the 
significance  of  the  phraseology  used  in  sub- 
section 1  as  follows: 

There    may    be    paid    to    any    class    of 
municipality  prescribed  by  the  regulations, 
out  of  moneys  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
Legislature,   grants   and   subsidies  for  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
Later  when  we  come  to  the  clause  amending 
the    section    governing   the   power    to    make 
regulations    we    note    that    the    Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  is  given  an  additional 
power,  not  in  the  old  Act,  to  make  regula- 
tions   prescribing    classes    of    municipalities. 
This  is  something  new  in  the  Act,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  must  say  that  on  the  face  of  it  I 
am  not  very  happy  about  it.    It  appears  to 
have  within   it  the   germ   of  a  principle  of 
discriminating  among  municipalities. 

In  other  words,  municipalities  will  be 
grouped  into  classes  and  some  will  get  greater 
grants  and  subsidies,  from  the  province,  under 
the  legislation  than  others.  The  Minister  is 
well  aware  of  my  views  that  the  munici- 
palities should  not  have  to  share  at  all  in  the 
cost  of  general  welfare  assistance  benefits, 
but  if  they  are  to  share  then  I  certainly  would 
not,  without  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  and 
explanation,  accept  the  principle  that  they 
should  be  classified  and  there  should  be 
different  treatment  for  different  classes  of 
municipalities. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not 
fully  understand  what  the  Minister  has  in 
mind;  if  that  is  so  I  wish  he  would  ex- 
plain it. 

Why  is  he  putting  into  this  old  statute  the 
new  concept  of  classifying  municipalities  and 
paying  grants  and  subsidies  on  the  basis  of 
the  classification  of  municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  One  of  the  situations— 
we  actually  do  have  this  at  the  present  time 
—there  is  under  the  regulations,  on  my  recol- 
lection it  is  that  where  a  municipality  has  an 
unemployment  ratio  of,  I  think,  six  per  cent, 
then  the  share  of  that  municipality  is  only 
10  per  cent,  so  we  do  have  this  differentiation 
and  this  gives  a— 


Mr.  Bryden:  Is  that  the  only  one  you  now 
have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That,  to  my  recollec- 
tion, is  the  only  one.  Actually  we  have  been 
doing  this,  but  in  order  to  again  be  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Canada  assistance  plan,  some 
of  these  things  that  we  have  been  doing  we 
are  spelling  out  in  the  statute  itself  that  we 
will  be  doing.  This  is  an  instance  where  a 
subsidy  in  a  class  has  been  established. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Well  what  is  the  obligation 
precisely  that  the  Canada  assistance  plan  im- 
poses on  you  in  this  connection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  no  obligation 
in  this.  It  is  just  that  I  think  the  Canada 
assistance  plan  requires  us  to  spell  out  in 
much  more  detail  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past- 
Mr.  Bryden:  What  you  have  always  been 
doing  you  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures that  we  have  been  following,  and  the 
regulations,  they  wanted  spelled  out  in  the 
Act.  I  think  their  insistence  is  this,  that  if 
they  are  going  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
provinces  across  the  country  that  much  of  this 
should  be  in  the  statute  itself.  This  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  specific  pmrpose  that  the 
Minister  cited  is  one  that  I  find  unobjection- 
able, but  ff  that  is  what  he  has  in  mind  then 
I  say  that  is  what  we  should  put  into  the 
statute. 

What  he  is  now  proposing  gives  him  infi- 
nitely broader  powers  than  that.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  giving  the  admin- 
istration any  wider  powers  than  it  needs.  I  do 
not  believe  in  giving  them  blanket  powers.  If 
they  need  powers  for  a  certain  purpose  I 
believe  they  should  specify  them,  but  this 
gives  them  the  widest  conceivable  powers  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things  that  we  certainly  have 
not  dreamt  of,  and  of  which  we  have  not 
been  notified. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Minister  that  he 
should  tighten,  perhaps  not  this  clause,  but 
the  section  relating  to  the  power  to  make 
regulations  to  state  specifically  the  types  of 
classification  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  if  he  sees  fit,  may  prescribe.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  give  this  broad  power 
to  classify  municipalities.  It  is  giving  far  too 
much  power  to  people  who  are  no  longer 
accountable  to  this  Legislature  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense  once  the  legislation  is  passed. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  record  of  this  government  has 
been,  to  my  recollection,  not  to  have  regula- 
tions passed  which  have  limited  or  restrained. 
It  has  always  been  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  has  always  been  an  extension,  an 
expansion,  an  opening  up,  a  lifting  of  the 
burden;  and  I  would  hope  that  would  be  the 
practice,  that  what  would  be  done  under  this 
Act  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  munici- 
palities rather  than  to  the  detriment  of  any. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
on  article  7,  or  paragraph  7,  he  had  men- 
tioned earlier  an  unemployment  ratio  of  six 
per  cent,  was  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Newman:  On  whose  figures  do  you  get 
this  six  per  cent?  Do  you  get  it  from  the 
national  employment  service  locally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  must  say  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  that.  I  have  not  had  that  occur- 
rence yet,  so  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  of  it  but  I  assume  that  it  is  based  on 
some  scientifically  acceptable  figure. 

Mr.  Newman:  There  are  figures  from  the 
national  employment  service,  issued  monthly, 
as  to  the  number  of  unemployed  or  the  num- 
ber registered  for  employment  in  areas  that 
have  a  national  employment  oflBce  or  a 
Canada  manpower  office. 

Now  when  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
goes  beyond  six  per  cent  is  the  charge  that 
the  provincial  authorities  would  absorb  90 
per  cent  rather  than  80  per  cent?  Is  that  it, 
Mr.  Chairman?  You  would  pick  up  another 
10  per  cent  of  the  municipalities'  cost  of 
public  assistance  or  welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  my  iMiderstand- 
ing. 

Sections  6  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  55  reported. 

Mr.  Bryd^i:  It  shpuld  be  repealed,  not 
reported! 


THE  MILK  ACT,  1965 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  2,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Milk  Act,  1965. 


Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  2  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved  that: 

the  moneys  required  for  the   purposes  of 

The    Ontario    Agricultural    Museum    Act, 

1967,  shall,  until  the  31st  day  of  March, 

1968,  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  rev- 
enue fund, 

as  provided  in  Bill  4,  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Ontario  agricultural 
museum. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  4,  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ontario 
agricultural  museum. 

Sections  1  to  II,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  4  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved  that: 

if  at  any  time  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  a  fund  established  under  The 
Farm  Products  Payment  Act,  1967,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments for  claims  under  The  Farm  Products 
Payments  Act,  1967,  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  Council  may  authorize  the  Treasurer 
of  Chitario  to  advance  out  of  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund  to  the  board  that  ad- 
ministers the  fund  such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  deficit  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  directs, 

as  provided  in  Bill  59,  An  Act  to  ensure  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  farm  products. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 

PRODUCERS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  59,  An  Act  to 
insure  payments  to  producers  of  farm 
products. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  1,  it 
appears  this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  pro- 
tection only  for  farmers  who  produce  milk 
and  certain  classes  of  livestock.   Am  I  correct 
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in  assuming  that  other  farm  products  are  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  under  this  Act? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  intent  of  the  Act  at  the 
moment  is  to  provide  coverage  for  milk  pro- 
ducers. It  can  be  expanded  to  other  areas, 
but  that  is  the  intent  of  the  Act  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  believe  there  have  been  cases 
in  recent  years  where  this  type  of  protection 
was  very  desperately  needed  by  farmers,  but 
I  can  recall  other  occasions  when  farmers 
who  were  in  the  can  crop  industry— cash  crop 
industry  and  can  crop  industry— required 
similar  protection.  The  bankruptcy  laws  did 
not  give  them  first  claim  on  the  assets  of  the 
companies  that  were  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
the  farmers  for  the  crops  that  had  been 
grown  and  harvested  and  shipped  to  the 
plant. 

Surely  the  protection  along  those  lines 
should  be  included  in  the  Act  at  this  time.  It 
seems  to  be  as  necessary  on  the  one  hand  as 
the  other.  I  wonder  if  the  Minister  would 
give  his  opinion  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  would  not  deny  there 
could  not  be  cases,  theoretically— well  there 
may  have  been,  but  they  are  very  isolated. 

This  is  a  new  departure,  this  is  pioneering 
in  the  field,  and  I  would  feel  that  we  should 
try  this  out  and  get  the  show  on  the  road, 
as  it  were,  in  this  particular  area  and  then 
we  will  see  how  it  develops. 

If  there  are  needs  in  other  areas  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  expanded  into  other 
areas,  but  I  would  feel  at  the  time  that  we 
are  going  far  enough  to  get  the  proposal  under 
way.  It  is  a  big  undertaking  and  I  would  like 
to  restrict  it  to  milk  products  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Nrxon:  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister agrees  that  it  might  possibly  be  extended 
in  this  way,  because  I  am  saying  to  him,  Mr. 
Chairman,  right  now,  that  I  believe  this 
coverage  is  just  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the  milk 
industry  and  I  hope  that  he  will  consider  it  at 
the  first  opportunity  as  far  as  its  expansion 
is  concerned. 

I  wonder  if  the  Minister  could  give  us  some 
explanation  as  to  why  he  feels  that  in  the  milk 
industry  this  is  a  pressing  and  serious  re- 
quirement? I  know  that  there  have  been 
these  cases,  but  is  there  any  particular  matter 
that  would  make  it  an  emergency  situation  at 
this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
the  slightest  to  my  knowledge,  not  the 
slightest. 


I  do  feel  that  we  should  have  the  Act 
ready  to  implement  because  there  has  been 
what  was  known  as  a  "master  bond"  which 
has  been  used  by  many  of  the  major— well  not 
all  major,  I  should  say  many  distributors. 
They  have  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  a 
master  bond  they  have  had  protection  on 
their  own.  Now  to  coincide  with  giving  up 
of  fiiat  master  bond  and  coming  into  this 
plan,  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  have  the 
legislation  ready  to  take  effect  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  not  any  dairy, 
any  processing  company,  that  is  in  any  diflS- 
culty  of  which  I  know  that  we  would  have  to 
have  this  legislation  for  that  particular  reason. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Do  we  not  now  have  legislation 
that  will  require  any  processing  company  to 
be  bonded? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  We  have  legislation  re- 
quiring all  distributors  to  be  bonded,  but  not 
processing  plants  or  creameries. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  The  Milk  Act  could  require  bonding  of 
these  milk  plants,  rather  than  providing  this 
umbrella  of  coverage  that  might  very  well  be 
a  public  expense?  Is  there  not  a  section  in 
The  Milk  Act  that  could  permit  the  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  permissive  legis- 
lation.   It  may. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  59  reported. 


THE  FORESTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  27,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Forestry  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  27  reported. 

THE  SURVEYS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  28,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Surveys  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  28  reported. 

THE  TREES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  29,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  29  reported. 
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THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  38,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

On  section  1. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral how  many  extras  does  this  clause  provide 
for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  indicates,  I  think,  in 
the  section  we  are  speaking  about  now,  that 
the  increase  is  from  24  to  26,  which  is  two 
additional  Supreme  Court  judges. 

Mr.  Sopha:  May  I  ask  has  the  federal  gov- 
ernment—I  know  they  have  made  some  repre- 
sentations to  judges  about  their  extra-judicial 
work— now  have  those  strictures,  do  they 
apply  to  high  court  judges  as  well  as  the 
county  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  then,  may  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  surcease  of  the  practice  of 
appointing  high  court  judges  to  Royal  com- 
missions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Not  necessarily,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  members  I  think  should  know, 
if  they  are  not  aware,  that  we  pay  to  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  in 
addition  to  the  salaries  which  are  of  course 
fixed  and  paid  by  the  federal  Parliament,  the 
sum  of  $4,000  paid  to  judges  for  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  extra-judicial  duties. 
We  pay  to  our  county  court  and  district  court 
judges— while  I  am  on  the  subject— $3,500. 
The  recent  bill  which  has  passed  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Ottawa  provided  for  an 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  from  $21,000,  which  was  the  federal 
salary,  to  $26,000.  We  will  continue  to  pay, 
I  take  it,  the  $4,000. 

There  is  a  section  in  that  bill  which  passed 
the  Houses  at  Ottawa  saying  that  no  judge 
may  accept  any  fee  or  salary  or  remuneration 
for  services  which  would  be  agreed  upon  by 
him  in  arbitrating  or  acting  as  an  arbitrator 
or  a  conciliator.  Which  would  mean  that 
management,  for  instance,  and  an  emnloyee 
group,  could  not  agree  to  have  a  judge  act 
as  such  and  get  paid  for  it.  It  has  stopped 
that. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
tinuing to  pay  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
$4,000  and  the  county  court  judges  $3,500. 
The  bill,  however,  at  Ottawa,  did  provide 
that  those  judges  who  receive  payment  from 
a  province  should  not  get— they  are  deprived 


of,  $2,000,  which  is  part  of  the  general 
increase.  So  as  long  as  we  continue  to  pay 
our  judges  $4,000— Supreme  Court  judges— 
and  $3,500  for  county  court  judges,  they  will 
not  get  $2,000  of  the  respective  increases. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  line  with  what  the  Attorney 
General  has  said,  was  my  observation  cor- 
rect, in  answer  to  the  question  asked  of  the 
Ministry  by  my  friend  from  Downsview,  that 
there  was  no  provision  for  any  payment  to 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  in  the  Atlantic  inquiry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  arrangements, 
I  would  think,  I  am  answering  offhand,  I 
would  think  that  any  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  would  be— which  are  now 
extant— would  stand. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  means  he  is  being 
paid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  no,  he  is  noti 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  not  being  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  he  is  not  as  far  as 
I  am  aware.  That  is  part  of  his  extra-judicial 
duties. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Unlike  the  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister  from  London  who  got  $145,000! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  was  counsel.  I  do 
not  hke  the— 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  he  was  a  friend  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
stay  under  this  bill,  under  section  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  was  as  a  counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  section  1  of  the  ActI 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  In  relation  to  the  point 
raised,  you  are  talking  about  the  coimsel  to 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  are  talking  about 
the  coimsel  to  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  is  from  London. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  He  is  from  London. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  and  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Just  hke  you  are  from 
Sudbury,  and  I  think  it  should  be  recorded 
that  the  selection  of  the  counsel  to  the 
Hughes  commission  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
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Mr.  Justice  Hughes  himself,  and  by  nobody 
else. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  good  for  him,  but  the 
record  also  disclosed  that  he  got  $145,458.50. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  ruling  this  out  of 
order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  am  just  correcting 
the  innuendo. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  no  innuendo,  but  it  is 
uncommonly  a  coincidence  that  this  man 
that  got  $145,000  is  a  friend  of  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:   It  is  out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sopha:  This  will  be  an  election  issue, 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  Bill  38. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  1 
of  Bill  38,  I  have  noted  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's observation  twice  now  about  the  diffi- 
cult position  that  we  find  ourselves  in  because 
of  the  recent  amendments  to  the  correspond- 
ing Ottawa  Act. 

In  view  of  that,  would  we  not  be  further 
ahead  if  we  withdrew  $2,000  from  each  of 
the  judges.  The  judges  would  not  suffer. 
The  Treasury  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
would  be  saved  that  additional  money.  Maybe 
some  money  would  come  from  Ottawa, 
because  we  hear  from  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer all  the  time  what  a  difficult  time  he 
has.  It  would  seem  obvious  to  me  that  if  you 
vvdthdrew  $2,000  and  took  advantage  of  this— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
he  will  please  at  this  time  stay  with  section 
1   of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  only  got  into  that  because 
the  Attorney  General  pretended,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  got  into  it  because 
you  wanted  to! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
awfully  interested  in  the  inane  objections  con- 
stantly fired  by  the  House  leader,  and  I  wish 
you  would  keep  him  quiet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  listened  to 
you  for  three  or  four  years- 


Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  please! 
On  section  1  of  the  bill,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  pres- 
sure for  the  appointment  of  two  extra  come 
from  Toronto?  Is  the  Toronto  profession 
complaining  that  there  are  not  enough  judges 
to  try  the  load  of  cases  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  not  say  so,  Mr. 

Chairman.  The  Supreme  Court  judges,  as 
the  hon.  member  knows,  are  on  circuit  and  do 
the  work  of  the  province.  Their  assessment 
of  the  need  for  judges  is  two  here.  I  think 
one  judge  is  ill  and  one  judge  is  not  sitting 
on  the  bench  at  the  moment— the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  aware  of  the  name  and  I  will  not  men- 
tion it.  There  is  need  for  two  judges  to  meet 
the  work  load. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  that  one  you  referred  to  is 
going  to  be  replaced,  presumably. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  assume  that  resolution  is 
going  to  pass  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
just  seems  that  every  two  or  three  years  there 
is  an  amendment  to  this  Act.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  go  back  and  see  in  the  last 
decade  how  many  times  it  has  been  amended 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two  more. 
It  is  always  two  more.  Now  when  are  we 
going  to  get  enough? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
growing  province  and  the  case  load  is  grow- 
ing, but  we  do  not  want  10  if  we  need  only 
two;  and  we  do  not  want  more  than  the 
judges  advise.  The  chief  justice  of  the  high 
court  and  the  chief  justice  of  Ontario  say 
that  this  is  what  we  need  to  meet  our  work 
load  at  this  time.  It  would  be  strange  if  I 
came  forward  and  said  let  us  have  six  now 
so  we  can  prepare  for  the  next  three  years. 
We  do  not  need  them. 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  do  you  mean,  it  is  a 
"growing"  province?  Births  are  down  17  per 
cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  not  growing.    We  are  still  growing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  is  it  growing?  How  is  the 
province  growing  when  the  birth  rate  is  down 
17  per  cent? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  province  is  grow- 
ing. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  have  never  been  satisfied  that 
this  is  proper.   I  do  not  want  to  go  past  this, 
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if  there  is  consent.  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
that  it  is  proper  for  the  province  to  pay  any 
money  to  these  judges.  These  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  federal  government  under 
the  appropriate  section  of  The  British  North 
America  Act  and  the  practice  from  Confeder- 
ation was  for  the  federal  government  to  pay 
them.  They  have  the  right  to  appoint  them 
and  they  pay  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  order,  this  is  not  in  question  here. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  raised  it  yourself! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  you  questioned  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  You  raised  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  This  is  not  in  order 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  rule  out  the 
question  of  payment  in  connection  with  it; 
this  is  the  increase  of  two  judges  from  24 
to  26. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well  just  leave  it  at  this:  Why 
not  bring  it  up  to  30  and  we  will  let  it  rest 
for  about  10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  not  common  prac- 
tice to  provide  for  needs  which  do  not  now 
exist  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  unknown,  of  course— 
and  the  Attorney  General  ought  to  be 
reminded— it  is  not  unknown,  certainly,  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  for  the  province 
to  amend  a  statute  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment not  appoint.  Many  a  time  that  has 
happened  in  this  country  that  the  federal 
government,  which  has  to  pay  the  bulk  of 
the  salary,  just  pays  no  attention  to  it. 

What  assurance  does  the  Attorney  General 
have  that  the  federal  government  is  going 
to  fill  these  vacancies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
every  assurance,  with  the  excellent  relations 
we  have  with  the  federal  government,  that 
we  will  get  the  appointments  just  as  soon  as 
this  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  you  say  that  you  have 
excellent  relations  if  you  have  sat  in  this 
House  and  listened  to  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer?  The  way  he  talks  about— 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  section  1,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  And  you  have  a  colleague  in 
the  Cabinet  who  says  that  the  Prime  Minister 
should  retire- 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.    Orderl 

Mr.  Sopha:  How  can  you  say  that  you  have 
excellent  relations? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
stay  with  section  1  of  the  bill,  please. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Every  time  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral puts  his  foot  in  his  mouth  and  somebody 
gets  up  to  confute  him,  to  show  that  he  really 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about  to- 
night, you  come  to  his  rescue.  What  are 
you,  his  protector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
no  protection  of  the  chair.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  was  a  time,  probably  the  time  to 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  refers 
when  there  was  a  government  in  this  House 
of  the  same  stripe  as  the  government  at  Ot- 
tawa and  they  did  not  have  good  relations, 
but  that  does  not  exist  just  now. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  2, 
could  the  Attorney  General  tell  us  who  has 
audited  these  accounts  heretofore? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  they  are  audited 
by  the  auditors  who  do  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's department  generally.  They  are  now 
to  be  handled  by  the  provincial  auditor. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  Attorney  General 
have  separate  auditors? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  had.  There  are 
so  many  branches  and  sections  in  The  De- 
partment of  the  Attorney  General,  outside  of 
Osgoode  Hall,  that  we  have  had  our  own 
auditors  to  keep  track  of  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  That  is  a  super- 
fluous question,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  hon. 
member  was  given  that  information  when 
he  mentioned  it  in  the  pubhc  accounts  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  diflB- 
cult  with  these  two  Ministers  here  tonight  to 
make  any  point.  I  think  we  would  get  along 
much  more  pleasantly  and  efiBciently  if  both 
the  hon.  gentlemen  would  just  let  the  At- 
torney General  and  others  discuss  these 
matters  on  a  logical  basis. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  this 
question,  and  we  are  going  to  elaborate  on  it 
when  we  come  to  this  section  of  his  estimates, 
but  does  he  believe  that  by  this  change  there 
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will  be  an  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  general  efBciency  in  deal- 
ing with  these  accounts  in  the  o£Bce  of  the 
official  guardian? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  not  think  that  this 
would  be  more  appropriately  brought  up 
under  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  asking  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  purpose  of  this  section.  Why  then,  is 
he  doing  it?    What  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  pubhc 
accounts  committee  and  the  auditor,  and  it 
will  bring  all  our  accounts  into  one  group. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  by  way 
of  reminding  the  House,  it  is  not  only  a 
recommendation  of  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
committee  that,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  former  member  for  St,  Patrick  (Mr. 
Roberts),  drifted  out  into  limbo  and  we  never 
got  a  final  report.  In  that  committee  there 
was  a  very  strong  recommendation  for  even 
Hydro  to  be  brought  in  under  the  provincial 
auditors. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  45  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
make  a  correction. 

Earlier  the  member  for  Woodbine  brought 
up  the  question  of  subsidies  to  municipalities 
and  then  the  member  for  Windsor-Walker- 
ville  entered  the  discussion.  I  used  the 
expression,  "where  a  municipality  has  an 
unemployment  ratio  of  six  per  cent".  That 
should  have  been:  "When  six  per  cent  of 
the  population  were  on  the  assistance  rolls 
as  determined  by  the  latest  DBS  figures." 

That  is  a  completely  different  ratio.  It  is 
unrelated  to  unemployment;  it  is  related  to 
the  number  on  relief  rolls. 


THE  JUVENILE   AND   FAMILY  COURTS 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  41,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Act. 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  Sopha:  What  is  the  necessity  of  having 
a  chief  judge  in  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  system?  Everything  appears  to  be 
operating  hunky-dory.  We  have  juvenile  and 
family  court  judges  out  in  the  province  and 


they    are    competent    and    capable    people. 
From  whom  do  you  follow  precedent- 
Mr.   Bryden:   They  want  a   commissar! 

Mr.  Sopha:  —that  you  always  have  to 
appoint  some  supervisory  official?  You  have 
chiefs  over  every  branch  of  your  department. 

Just  because  there  is  a  chief  magistrate,  I 
do  not  see  that  the  Attorney  General  has  to 
lose  all  sense  of  proportion  and  start  appoint- 
ing a  chief  to  this  section  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  assurance  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  that  everything  is 
"hunky-dory",  to  use  his  expression.  I  think 
perhaps  he  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  think  there  is  some  room  for  improvement. 

We  have,  in  our  juvenile  and  family  court 
situation  in  certain  areas  of  the  province, 
part  of  the  work  being  done  by  magistrates 
as  sort  of  a  secondary  approach  after  the 
magistrate's  court.  Many  of  our  juvenile  and 
family  court  judges,  in  a  sense,  are  not 
really  such,  but  are  magistrates  who  do  the 
work  of  the  juvenile  and  family  courts. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Where  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:   In  many  areas  of  this 
province- 
Mr.  Sopha:  It  does  not  obtain  in  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:    I  am   coming  to  that. 

The  hon.  member  lives,  as  I  do,  in  north- 
ern Ontario  where  we  have  districts,  and  in 
those  districts  a  different  rule  altogether  pre- 
vails. We  have  there  no  organized  county  or 
district  organization,  but  we  have  munici- 
palities—cities such  as  his  district  of  Sudbury, 
my  city  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the  Lakehead 
cities.  North  Bay— and  they  are  in  a  situation 
where  the  province  contributes  a  percentage 
to  the  cost  of  the  court  and  the  municipality 
contributes  a  percentage.  There  is  no  uni- 
formity there.  It  may  be  50-50,  60-40  or  40-60 
or  otherwise  in  order  to  deal  with  the  remun- 
eration of  a  juvenile  and  family  court  judge. 
The  capability  of  the  man  we  get  in  many 
cases  depends  on  this. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  municipality  and 
then  persuade  the  province  to  meet  a  certain 
percentage.  In  the  rest  of  the  province,  as 
I  say,  we  have  many  magistrates  doing  juve- 
nile and  family  court  work  in  a  sort  of 
secondary  approach  or  on  a  secondary  level 
and  not  giving  it  the  great  importance  which 
I  think  it  should  have,  this  area  of  dealing 
with    children,    particularly    in    their    earlier 
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years  when  they  come,  perhaps  for  the  first 
or  second  time  before  a  court,  not  giving  them 
the    attention   deserved. 

We  have  different  approaches,  different 
attitudes,  different  principles  applied  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  these  children  and 
their  sentencing,  if  we  may  use  that  term,  in 
the  sense  that  they  may  be  put  on  pro- 
bation, and  generally  in  the  way  they  are 
treated. 

We  need  someone— and  I  am  very  serious 
about  this— we  need  someone  who  will  look 
over  this  whole  situation.  A  capable  person, 
sympathetic,  with  judgment,  with  ability, 
with  knowledge,  who  will  look  at  our  juve- 
nile and  family  courts  situation  and  pull  it 
together,  as  it  were,  and  give  it  some  uni- 
formity. It  is  my  hope,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  this  to  the  House,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  put  the  status  of  that  court  on  a  higher 
basis  than  it  now  is  and  find  judges  who  will 
serve  full  time  and  we  will  find  the  means  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  There- 
fore we  will  get  qualified  personnel. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  steps,  as  we  move 
in  that  direction.  I  trust  we  shall  not  be 
too  long  in  accomplishing  that  objective. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Are  a  minority  of  the  juvenile 
and  family  court  judges  also  magistrates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  would  think  the 
majority  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  majority  are  also  magis- 
trates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Right. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  it  the  practice  invariably 
when  you  appoint  a  juvenile  and  family  court 
judge  to  also  give  him  the  letters  patent  as  a 
magistrate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  That  is  not  the  practice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Is  the  practice  the  contrary, 
that  you  do  not  give  him  the  letters  patent 
as  a  magistrate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  He  does  not  necessarily 
get  the  magistrate's  patent  when  he  is  ap- 
pointed as  a  juvenile  and  family  court  judge. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  what  bothers  me,  in 
brief,  about  the  section  is  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  a  mixed-up  situa- 
tion entirely;  the  whole  thing  is  mixed  up 


and  needs  straightening  out,  and  I  am  the 
first  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  Sopha:  All  right,  then  if  the  Attorney 
General  admits  that,  I  will  say  no  more. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  make 

a  point- 
Mr.  Chairman:  In  doing  so,  I  was  going  to 

suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  if  we  could 

stay  with  it  clause  by  clause  instead  of  the 

principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Singer:  During  the  course  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  estimates,  I  have  been  com- 
plaining as  vigorously  as  I  have  been  able 
about  our  inability  to  get  information  from 
the  chief  magistrate,  from  the  chief  county 
court  judge,  and  from  certain  other  oflBcials. 
I  recognize  that  I  was  complaining  without 
statutory  authority  but  I  was  complaining  in 
line  with  the  principle  I  believe  in.  Now 
that  we  are  about  to  appoint  a  chief  juvenile 
and  family  court  judge,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Attorney  General  will 
hsten  to  my  suggestions  in  this  regard  and 
in  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  I  am  going 
to  move  an  amendment  to  this  section  5(b), 
by  adding  thereto  a  subsection  6,  which  shall 
read  in  the  following  manner: 

The  chief  judge  shall  submit  a  report 
annually,  which  report  shall  be  tabled  in 
the  Legislature  at  the  ensuing  sitting  or, 
if  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session,  at  the 
first  session  immediately  thereafter. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  quite  obvious,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  when  we  have 
important  officials  hke  this— and  obviously  the 
Attorney  General  thinks  these  are  important 
officials— the  public  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  kept  informed  as  to 
what  these  important  officials  discover  and 
what  they  report  upon.  I  think  only  in  this 
way  can  the  pubhc  be  properly  kept  informed 
and  can  we  in  the  Legislature  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  examine  what  they  have  done 
during  the  course  of  their  year's  work  and 
to  criticize,  intelhgently  and  constructively  I 
would  hope,  the  whole  system  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

I  think  this  is  an  ideal  that  we  are  all  striv- 
ing for  and  I  think  we  should  put,  at  this 
time  in  this  statute,  the  requirement  that 
there  be  an  annual  report  from  the  chief 
juvenile  and  family  court  judge  and  that  it 
be  tabled  in  the  Legislature  for  all  of  the 
arguments  that  I  have  heretofore  made  and 
the  arguments  I  have  made  very  briefly 
tonight. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  All  those  in  favour  of  the 
amendment,  will  please  say  "aye". 

All  those  opposed,  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  the  amendment 
is  lost. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  41  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  44,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Trustee  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  44  reported. 

THE  JURORS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  45,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Jurors  Act. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  wonder,  could  the  Attorney 
General  tell  one  of  the  uninitiated,  does  this 
apply  to  criminal  sittings  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  will  tell  the  circumstances. 
The  Minister  who  would  probably  question 
it  is  not  in  the  House,  so  it  is  safe  for  me 
to  tell  you  about  a  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred to  me  some  years  ago,  where  this 
type  of  amendment  could  pose  a  problem. 

Here  we  had  an  individual  who  was  facing 
two  indictments  for  murder,  and  following 
the  trial  on  the  first  indictment,  the  trial 
judge,  if  the  Attorney  General  is  with  me, 
sent  away  the  panel.  He  sent  the  whole 
panel  away,  and  then  the  accused  insisted 
that  his  trial  be  called  on  the  second  indict- 
ment immediately,  and  lo  and  behold  there 
was  no  panel  of  jurors.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  well  aware,  the  judge  presiding  at  the 
sittings  was  seized  of  the  writ  of  general  jail 
delivery  and  the  accused  then  insisted  that 
he  be  delivered  of  the  jail  at  that  sitting,  since 
there  was  no  jury  panel.  So  it  ended  up, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  where  the  chief 
justice  of  the  high  court  had  to  issue  his 
precept,  which  I  understand  is  a  power  he 
has  under  The  Judicature  Act,  to  summon 
another  panel. 

I  think  the  amendment  as  it  stands  is  un- 
satisfactory because  who  is  to  say  they  might 
not  be  required  at  that  sittings,  if  the  judge 
releases  them  for  the  remainder  of  the  sit- 


tings. Besides,  this  business  of  the  con- 
venience of  the  members  of  the  panel,  I 
think,  is  overdone.  To  serve  on  a  jury  is 
surely  the  last  act  of  direct  participation  of 
the  citizen  in  his  government;  it  is  the  last 
one  extent  where  he  may  be  summoned  with- 
out any  act  of  volition  on  his  own  part  to 
answer  the  Queen's  subpoena  to  attend  as  a 
juror.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  myth- 
ology surrounding  the  notion  that  this  is  a 
great  inconvenience  to  the  citizen.  I  think  a 
lot  of  these  jurors  are  delighted  to  receive  the 
command  to  come  because  they  want  to 
participate,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
of  them  express  regrets  when  they  have  been 
challenged  or  stood  aside  and  have  not  been 
allowed  to  take  part  in  a  trial. 

You  have  60  or  70  come  and  the  trial 
judge  looks  over  the  list  of  jury  cases  and  he 
reflects  sometimes— "None  of  them  here.  Well, 
there  are  six  but  I  will  settle  about  four  of 
them,  that  will  leave  two.  Well,  15  or  16 
would  be  enough."  And  he  releases  the 
balance.  Remember  it  was  this  government 
that  first  assaulted  the  jury  system,  this  gov- 
ernment. I  was  in  law  school  at  that  time; 
that  would  be  about  1955. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Was  the  member  in  law 
school  then? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Yes,  I  was  not  called  till  1955. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    He    was    on    the    CCF 

benches  in  the  model  Parliament  at  that 
point.     He    has    been    going    downhill    ever 


Mr.  Sopha:  And  this  government- 
Mr.  Singer:  With  more  mature  years  came 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Sopha:  —and  this  government  reduced 
the  number  from  12  to  6,  and  now  there 
always  seems  to  be  some  whittling  away  of 
the  jury  system.  You  see  the  infringements 
of  it;  they  go  on  before  your  eyes.  A  trial 
judge,  as  the  Attorney  General  knows,  has  the 
power  to  declare  that  a  case  shall  not  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  Apparently  on  the  basis  of  recent 
decisions  he  has  unlimited  power  to  with- 
draw the  case  from  the  jury  once  a  jury  has 
been  selected  and  decide  himself.  I  for  one 
regret  to  see  the  extension  of  this  power  to 
the  extent  that  the  trial  judge  can  release  any 
number  of  the  jurors. 

What  really  is  the  inconvenience?  Sup- 
posing the  jury  is  sitting  out  in  the  country 
where  the  situation  might  be  different  than  it 
is    in   Toronto.     Supposing   the   sittings    are 
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going  to  be  three  weeks,  then  really  what  in- 
convenience is  it  to  require  the  panel  to 
attend  daily  or  as  directed  by  the  trial  judge; 
and  then  when  the  jury  for  the  particular  case 
is  selected,  disbanding  it,  letting  them  go 
back  to  work— and  many  of  them  are  business 
men  who  can  come  and  go  from  their  em- 
ployment—and then  come  back  again  two  or 
three  or  four  days  later,  the  first  of  next  week, 
or  as  the  sittings  require.  I  mean,  what  are 
we  rushing  into  here?  Where  is  all  this 
stimulus  coming  from  that  we  have  to  give 
power  to  trial  judges  to  pick  out  so  many  and 
send  them  away? 

The  litigant  says  he  only  keeps  15  out  of 
45  that  were  originally  summoned;  the  liti- 
gant's choice  of  jurors  is  thereby  restricted. 
He  is  left  with  only  the  four  challenges  that 
he  has,  but  those  that  might  be  selected  are 
certainly  restricted  to  the  15  that  are  kept, 
and  the  other  30  which  would  contain  many 
of  good  and  sound  judgment  that  the  litigant 
might  want  to  try  his  cause,  he  is  denied  be- 
cause the  trial  judge  under  this  amendment 
has  sent  them  away.  I  am  really  curious  to 
know  where  this  stimulus  comes  from  to  The 
Attorney  General's  Department  to  impel  him 
to  bring  in  an  amendment.  Who  is  on  the 
other  end  of  the  phone?  Who  phones  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  or  the  Attorney 
General  and  says,  "Look,  at  the  next  session, 
Arthur,  you  have  to  bring  in  an  amendment 
to  this  effect."  Certainly  in  the  part  of  the 
country  that  I  come  from  you  do  not  hear  any 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  bar,  but  then  the 
Attorney  General  informed  us  last  year  that 
in  order  to  get  an  amendment  to  any  of  his 
statutes  you  have  to  get  it  passed  by  the 
Canadian  bar  association  first,  do  you  not? 
Is  that  not  what  you  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  maybe  you  have 
changed  your  tune  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No.  The  Canadian  bar 
association  has  sometimes  complained  that  I 
will  not  accept  its  advice. 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  told  me  and  my  friend  from 
Downsview  last  year  that  we  had  to  get  it 
passed  by  the  Canadian  bar  association.  That 
is  what  took  me  to  Winnipeg  to  try  to  get  a 
few  passed.  But  the  Attorney  General  prob- 
ably will  not  be  pleased  to  give  an  answer 
and  all  I  can  do  is  speculate  where  this  comes 
from  and  who  is  on  the  other  end  of  the  hot 
line.  His  response  is  almost  as  fast  as  the 
rules  committee  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
often  think  before  they  sit  down  to  revise 
rules    the    committee   members    call    all   the 


insurance  companies  and  say,  "What  can  I 
do  for  you  today,  boys?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  seems  to  be  under  a  great  misappre- 
hension that  this  is  something  new.  It  is  not 
so  at  all.  The  provision  for  release  of  jurors 
by  the  judge  is  in  the  present  Act  which  I 
have  in  my  hand  and  which  is  The  Jurors 
Act  R.S.O.'  1950,  chapter  191.  The  section 
we  are  speaking  of  is  section  49  and  we  are 
speaking  of  the  amendment  to  subsection  4  of 
that  section.    That  section  begins: 

Any  number  of  jurors  summoned  for  a 
jury  sittings  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the 
county  court  may,  until  resummoned  by  the 
direction  of  a  judge,  be  released  from  ser- 
vice or  further  service  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  when  we  come  to  subsection  4,  which  we 
are  repealing  and  substituting  this  for,  I  think 
I  should  place  this  on  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  says: 

Where  a  number  of  jurors  are  to  be  re- 
leased from  further  service  during  the  sit- 
tings under  this  section,  the  judge  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  jury  panel  and  in  open 
court,  so  advise  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who 
shall  place  all  the  cards  upon  which  the 
names  of  the  jurors  are  written  in  the  box 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  cause 
it  to  be  thoroughly  shaken,  and  shall  then 
withdraw  from  the  box  one  at  a  time  the 
number  of  cards  equivalent  to  the  number 
of  jurors  who  are  to  be  released,  and  the 
jurors  whose  names  appear  on  the  cards 
shall  thereupon  be  released  by  the  judge. 

This  is  the  subsection  providing  for  a  drawing 
by  lot  in  open  court,  but  the  power  of  the 
judge  is  there  to  release  these  jurors.  We  are 
simply  simplifying  the  procedure,  and  I  note 
that  subsection  4  at  the  foot  of  it  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Act  reads  "R.S.O.  1950,"  so  that 
it  apparently  has  been  on  our  statutes  for  at 
least  17  years.  It  is  nothing  new  that  we 
come  to,  but  simply  a  simplifying  of  an  old 
right  and  procedure. 

I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  a  jury,  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  also  to 
say  that  the  judge  should  not  keep  sitting 
around  in  the  courtroom  for  three,  four,  five 
or  whatever  number  of  days  a  trial  may  go 
on,  a  number  of  persons  who  have  families 
to  care  for,  who  have  jobs  at  which  they  earn 
much  more  than  they  earn  for  coming  to 
court  on  jury  duty,  or  who  have  farms  and 
stock  and  animals  to  attend  to,  when  their 
obligations,  financial  and  otherwise,  go  on. 
I  think  this  is  reasonable  that  it  should  be  a 
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simplified  procedure  of  an  old  right,  an  old 
clearly  recognized  situation  which  we  are 
simply  simplifying.  That  is  all  this  is.  Nothing 
new. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  not  satisfied  that  No.  5 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
accused.  It  would  be  an  interesting  problem, 
perhaps  for  the  court  of  appeal  to  wrestle 
with,  if  the  judge  released  part  of  the  panel 
and  the  accused  person  came  on  for  a  trial 
with  only  part  of  the  panel  there.  And  sup- 
pose the  accused  got  up  and  said:  "I  chal- 
lenge the  whole  panel,  because  so  many  jurors 
have  been  released  from  duty  and  originally 
at  the  outset  of  this  assize  I  had  the  right  to 
select  from  75  jurors."  He  might  add  under 
his  breath,  "Of  which  number  there  were 
many  of  my  friends."  He  might  say  "But  now 
I  only  have  the  right  to  select  from  30  or  45" 
—as  the  case  may  be.  The  Crown  is  entitled 
to  48  stand-asides.  Why  is  there  not  a  limi- 
tation that  it  must  be  at  least  over  48?  What 
happens  if  the  challenger  and  the  stand-asides 
use  up  the  number  the  judge  has  kept?  Then 
they  start  to  go  back  among  the  stand-asides. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  ask  what  happened 
to  our  procedures  around  here.  Today  was 
the  39th  day  of  the  sitting  of  this  House.  We 
used  to  have  a  very  viable  organization  known 
as  the  legal  bills  committee,  and  today,  on  the 
39th  day,  it  met  for  the  first  time  to  elect  a 
chairman.  Presumably  this  bill,  which  is  now 
in  committee,  is  not  going  to  the  legal  bills 
committee  for  calm  and  informal  study  and 
for  representation  to  be  made  by  people  out- 
side the  Legislature.  Is  it  because  the  Prime 
Minister  is  rushing  so  headlong  for  an  election 
that  he  is  ready  to  violate  and  distort  the  nor- 
mal proceedings  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  to 
get  back  on  Bill  45,  section  2. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  asking  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral if  he  knows  the  Prime  Minister's  mind, 
why  this  bill  did  not  go  to  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee? We  have  got  all  the  time  in  the 
world  you  know,  to  attend  those  committees. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order! 

Mr.  Sopha:  If  the  Prime  Minister  wants  an 
election,  then  let  him  dissolve  the  House  and 
let  us  get  out  on  the  hustings. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  the  member  for  Sudbury 
knows,  that  is  within  the  discretion  of  the 
Minister. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  really  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Minister.  We  have  a  practice  that  has 
the  sanction  of  time  about  it— that  in  previous 


years  these  bills  went  to  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee. Now  are  you  saying  that  that  prac- 
tice, which  has  become  part  of  the  custom 
and  usage  of  this  House,  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General?  Then  I  want  to 
say  to  you  right  now  that  I  deny  any  such 
proposition  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
him  how  it  is  that  that  committee  met  for  the 
first  time  this  morning— the  39th  day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
he  will  please  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
matter  before  us. 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  39th  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  asking,  I  may  not  get  an 
answer,  but  I  am  asking  why  we  did  not  have 
the  opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
in  the  same  vein  it  should  be  recorded  that 
there  are  no  Budget  speakers  available  from 
the  Opposition  and  have  not  been  for  some 
days. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  are  you  talking  about? 
There  is  an  Opposition  member  who  has  the 
floor  now  in  the  Budget  Debate;  he  has  ad- 
journed the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  ask  all  the  mem- 
bers if  they  would  please  stay  with  section 
2  of  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  that  I  have  as  much  regard  and 
respect  for  the  value  of  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee as  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 
This  bill,  however,  I  did  not  see  fit  to 
direct  there. 

It  deals  with  nothing  new,  it  is  simply  a 
simplification,  as  my  previous  discussion  indi- 
cated, of  principles  which  are  already  in  the 
Act.  There  would  really  be  no  particular 
point  in  taking  up  the  time  of  the  legal  bills 
committee  in  what  is  just  simple  housekeep- 
ing, rather,  a  simplification  of  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  section  2  carried? 

Mr.  Sopha:  Well,  that  is  no  explanation. 
We,  over  the  years,  have  dealt  with  tech- 
nical amendments  at  that  committee.  We 
have  all  been  fond  of  the  legal  bills  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Once  again  I  would  ask— 

Mr.  Sopha:  The  fact  is,  that  this  being  an 
election  year,  the  Prime  Minister  is  making 
squahd  misuse  of  this  Legislature. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  No.    I  am  going  to  ask  the 
member  if  he  will  stay  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sopha:  We  are  rushing  headlong- 
Mr.  Chairman:  With  this  bill,  please.    Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  bill. 

Sections  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  45  reported. 


THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   FINANCIAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  AFFAIRS  ACT,  1966 

House  in  committee  on  BiU  47,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  Act,   1966. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  47  reported. 


THE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT, 
1966 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  48,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Consumer  Protection  Act, 
1966. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  Bill  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Consumer  Protection  Act,  I  move,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  clause  "ga"  of  sub- 
section 4,  of  section  1,  be  deleted  in  its 
entirety. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  definition  section 
and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
define  insurance  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
It  has  been  already  covered  in  The  Insur- 
ance Act  itself  and  in  that  motion  I  would 
add  these  words,  that  the  sections  be  renum- 
bered as  required. 

It  is  on  page  two  of  the  bill  in  small  letters, 
called  "ga"  that  will  be  deleted. 

Section  1,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  2  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  48,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
Bill  52,  there  is  an  amendment  with  respect 
to  section  2,  and  I  think  I  should  just  note 
it  now. 

The  word  "licensed"  should  be  struck  out 
because  it  was  an  error  in  the  typing.  The 
word  substituted  therefor  should  be  the  word 
"registered". 

In  section  5  (1)  it  should  be  deleted  entirely 
and  substitute  therefor  the  following: 

Subsection  2  of  section  11  of  The  Used 

Car    Dealers    Act,    1964    is    amended    by 


striking  out  "Attorney  General"  and  replac- 
ing it  by  the  word  "Minister". 

It  is  a  minor  matter.  The  words  "Attorney 
General"  to  be  struck  out  and  the  word 
"Minister"  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  Nixon:  You  mean  strike  out  "Minister". 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Strike  out  "Attorney 
General". 

Mr.  Chairman:  Strike  out  the  words 
"Attorney  General"  and  substitute  the  word 
"Minister". 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that  is  not  what  the 
amendment  is  doing. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  you  read  it  the  way  it 
is  amended  then? 

Mr.  Singer:  By  striking  out  the  word 
"Minister"  and  inserting  the  word  "Minister". 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
advice  of  the  legislative  counsel- 
Mr.  Singer:  If  you  were  following  the 
usual  procedure,  you  would  not  get  into 
this  difficulty.  As  I  listened  to  the  Minister, 
what  he  is  doing  is  taking  out  at  the  top 
of  page  two  for  better  identification,  the 
words  "Attorney  General"  and  putting  in  the 
word  "Minister",  so  that  with  that  amend- 
ment the  section  will  read: 

Subsection  2  of  section  11  of  The 
Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Minister"  in  the  sixth  line 
and   inserting   in   heu    thereof   "Minister". 

Now  that  seems  to  be  an  eminently  sensible 
amendment.  I  wish  somebody  would  explain 
it. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  my  impression  is  that  in  committee, 
one  deals  with  bills  a  clause  at  a  time,  start- 
ing with  number  one  and  working  down. 

I  should  think  that  the  Minister  would 
expedite  proceedings  if  he  would  bring  forth 
his  amendments  when  we  get  to  the  specific 
section  that  is  affected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  pleased 
to  do  that.  I  thought  you  would  be  able  to 
follow  me. 


THE    USED    CAR    DEALERS    ACT,    1964 

House  in  committee  on   Bill  52,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Used  Car  Dealers  Act,  1964. 
Section  1  agreed  to. 
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On  section  2. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:   Mr.   Chairman,  with 

respect  to   section   2,   of  Rill   52,   section  2 

where  it  shows  (3),  the  wording  in  the  bill  is: 

A  used  car  dealer  shall  not  retain  the 

services  of  a  salesman  who  is  not  licensed 

under  this  Act. 

I  move  that  the  word  "licensed"  be  deleted 
and  the  word  "registered"  be  substituted 
therefor. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  and  this  is  a  technical  procedural 
point,  but  has  it  not  always  been  the  practice 
that  the  person  moving  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted it  in  writing? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  the  Minister  is  departing 
from  that.  In  past  years  when  there  has  been 
any  Ministerial  amendment,  usually  it  has 
been  typewritten  and  copies  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Opposition,  so  that  we  can 
watch  these  things  as  they  progress.  It  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  follow,  particularly  tonight, 
when  the  Minister  is  not  even  submitting  it  in 
writing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  would  be  pleased  to 
do  that.  I  think  the  rule  that  is  mentioned 
by  the  member  for  Downsview  is  quite  right, 
if  it  is  substituted.  There  is  nothing  substi- 
tuted here  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  NDP  are  able  to 
follow  it.  They  have  been  the  Opposition 
for  some  years- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2  as  amended,  sub- 
stituting the  word  "registered"  for  the  word 
"licensed"— 

Mr.  Rryden:  Refore  this  is  passed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  automatically  takes  care  of 
the  marginal  note,  does  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rryden:  The  amendment  that  you  are 
now  dealing  with  changing  the  word  "lic- 
ensed" to  the  word  "registered",  somebody 
in  drafting,  made  a  mistake  and  used  the 
wrong  word  and  your  amendment  will  take 
care  of  the  use  of  the  word  "licensed"  in  the 
marginal  note,  will  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rryden:  Right. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Section  2,  as  amended, 
carried? 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  3  and  4  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  there  was  an 
amendment  in  section  5. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
5.  There  are  two  parts.  There  is  5(1)  and 
5(2)  and  my  instructions  on  this  matter  are 
that    subsection    two    requires    amendment. 

There  are  two  parts  and  the  comment  to  me 
was  that  only  one  part  had  been  amended  in 
the  bill. 

It  should  then  read,  in  all  cases,  "the  Min- 
ister" instead  of  "the  Attorney  General." 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  The  proposal  is  that 
section  2,  and  I  so  move,  be  amended,  by 
striking  out  the  word  "licensed"  and  substi- 
tuting the  word  "registered." 

Section  51  is  deleted  entirely  and  substi- 
tuted therefor  the  following: 

"Subsection  2  of  section  11—"  or  "H"— 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  to  have  a 
little  fun  with  you  to  see  if  you  are  still 
awake!    To  continue: 

"Subsection  2  of  section  11  of  The  Used 
Car  Dealers  Act,  1964,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Attorney  General—" 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  find  this  rather  diffi- 
cult because  I  do  not  want  to  strike  out  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  first  line  and  in  the 
sixth  line! 

An  hon.  member:  Throw  him  a  curve— do 
not  strike  him  out! 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  To  continue:  "—strik- 
ing out  the  Attorney  General  in  the  first  line 
and  in  the  sixth  line  and,  in  each  case,  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  *the  Minister*." 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  then  how  will  it 
read  after  it  is  amended? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rovmtree:  It  now  will  read 
"Minister"  instead  of  "Attorney  General". 

Mr.  Singer:  How  will  the  whole  thing  read 
in  its  entirety? 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  has  to  do  with  the 
transition— 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  straightening  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree;  —to  the  department. 

Mr.  Bryden:  We  spent  more  time  on  this 
than  we  did  on  that  GO-GO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  this  is  fmil 
Section  5,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  6  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  52  reported. 


THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST  CORPORATIONS 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  53,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  53  reported. 

THE  SECURITIES  ACT,  1966 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  54,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Securities  Act,  1966. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  54  reported. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  recommends  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved: 

That  every  purchaser  of  certain  tangible 
personal  property  shall  pay  to  Her  Majesty, 
in  right  of  Ontario,  a  tax  in  respect  of  the 
consumption  thereof, 

as  provided  in  Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act,  1960-61. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  second 
reading  stage  of  this  bill,  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer was  unable  to  be  in  the  House  and  so  we 
deferred  any  debate  at  that  time.  Perhaps, 
on  this  resolution,  it  would  be  an  appropriate 
time  for  me  to  make  a  couple  of  comments  I 
would  like  to  make  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  on  having,  at  long 
last,  faced  up  to  plain,  ordinary  justice  and 
to  have  done  something  about  the  levying  of 
the  retail  sales  tax  on  children's  clothing. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  imminence  of 
the  election  that  is  the  explanation  of  his 
change  of  heart  after  so  many  years  of  refusal 
by  the  government  to  do  anything.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  perhaps  we  should  give  the  credit 
to  the  new  Provincial  Treasurer— or  more 
specifically,  to  his  wife. 


I  can  remember  when  he  sat  over  here  with 
us  proletariats— it  was  probably  his  first  year 
in  the  House— he  said  that  his  wife  had  told 
him  that  if  he  did  not  do  something  about 
the  children's  clothing  feature  in  The  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  he  had  better  not  come  home. 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  from  his  happy 
and  cheerful  attitude  that  she  relented  and 
allowed  him  to  come  home.  However,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  once  he  got  in  the  Cabinet, 
she  really  laid  it  down,  and  if  she  is  in  any 
sense  responsible,  I  say  all  power  to  her. 

The  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  another 
exemption  which  I  think  ought  to  be  made 
while  a  bill  to  amend  this  Act  is  before  us, 
particularly  a  section,  as  there  is  in  the  bill, 
relating  to  exemptions. 

I  have  raised  this  on  a  number  of  occas- 
ions with  the  previous  Provincial  Treasurer 
and,  although  he  was  a  reasonably  easy  man 
to  get  along  with,  I  never  could  persuade 
him  on  this  point.  But  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
new  Provincial  Treasurer  who  might,  per- 
haps, be  persuaded  by  the  undeniable  logic 
of  my  argument,  that  literature  and,  indeed 
other  materials  used  in  connection  with  elec- 
tion campaigns  by  candidates  and  parties,  as 
well  as  promotional  material— certainly  of  a 
published  nature,  if  not  some  of  the  pro- 
motional gimmicks— used  by  political  parties 
at  any  time,  or  by  candidates  in  promoting 
their  points  of  view,  should  be  exempted  from 
sales  tax. 

The  most  atrocious  pulp  magazines  are 
exempt  from  sales  tax  and  yet  material  that 
is  published  with  a  serious  intent,  in  relation 
to  the  most  important  element  in  the  demo- 
cratic process,  the  electoral  process,  is  sub- 
ject to  sales  tax. 

It  was  bad  enough  in  previous  days,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  way  these  Liberal  and 
Tory  governments  are  going  hog  wild  on  sales 
taxes,  it  is  getting  quite  onerous. 

We  now  have  a  12  per  cent  federal  sales 
tax  and  pyramided  on  top  of  that,  is  a  5  per 
cent  provincial  sales  tax.  The  provincial  tax 
is  levied  on  the  federal  tax,  so  that  in  total 
it  is  a  17.6  per  cent  sales  tax  on  material  that 
candidates  and  parties  will  be  publishing  in 
connection  with  the  next  election. 

With  the  way  printing  costs  are  skyrocket- 
ing, it  costs  $500  to  $1,000  to  publish  a  single 
leaflet  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  cover  a  single 
constituency.  A  17.5  per  cent  bite  by  these 
two  governments  adds  anywhere  from  $90 
to  $176  to  the  cost  of  a  single  leaflet. 
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I  can  remember  the  time  when  the  total 
cost  of  a  leaflet  was  not  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  If  we  are  serious,  as  I  think  we 
are,  in  believing  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fighting 
election  campaigns,  then  I  think  we  would 
do  this  obvious  thing. 

We  would  exempt,  at  least,  the  printed 
material  used  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
motion of  political  views  and  the  views  and 
candidatures  of  candidates  from  the  sales  tax. 
Admittedly,  our  sales  tax  in  Ontario  is  the 
smaller  part  of  the  total  but  let  us  at  least 
show  the  way.  Let  us  remove  our  sales  tax 
and  then  I  think  we  would  be  in  a  strong 
position  to  persuade  the  federal  government 
to  do  the  same. 

In  past  years,  when  I  raised  this  matter 
with  the  previous  Provincial  Treasurer,  I 
could  never  get  from  him  any  reason  at  all 
as  to  why  he  would  not  do  it,  except  one. 
His  one  reason  was,  as  he  put  it,  that  in 
effect  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  administer 
such  an  exemption. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  creating  trouble 
for  administrators,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  I  would  submit  to  this  House 
that  democracy  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  administrators— administrators  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  democracy. 

Even  though  it  may  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  administrative  difficulties  to  the  excellent 
people  who  work  in  the  retail  sales  tax  divi- 
sion, the  principle  is  so  important  that  we 
should  ask  them  to  accept  that  extra  difficulty. 

It  is  not  going  to  kill  them;  they  might  have 
to  take  on  one  more  clerk  for  half  a  day  a 
week,  or  something  like  that.  It  will  not  be 
a  serious  burden  on  them,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant principle. 

Why  should  we,  through  our  own  taxation, 
make  the  costs  of  election  campaigning  even 
higher  than  it  is,  and  heaven  knows  it  is  too 
high  already. 

I  would  ask  the  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  important,  I  think  that  what  I 
have  said  is  in  accordance  with  the  best 
manifestations  of  the  democratic  spirit. 

I  would  say  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  sloughed 
off  for  another  year.  Everybody  knows  that 
chances  are  at  least  1,000  to  one,  that  we 
will  have  an  election  before  there  is  another 
session  of  the  Legislature.  So  why  not  clean 
this  matter  up  now?  Why  not  do  something 
right  now  while  this  bill  is  here  before  the 
House,  and  make  that  exemption? 


Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Perhaps  the  hon. 
member  is  entitled  to  an  answer.  The 
amendments  to  this  bill— I  am  speaking  on 
general  terms  now— are,  firstly,  to  recognize 
the  tax  exemptions  where  I  think  they  are 
properly  warranted  to  provide  for  some  ad- 
ministrative improvement. 

I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members, 
sir,  that  taxes  are  imposed  basically  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue  that  the 
government  believes  the  province  needs.  I 
cannot  place  the  proposal  for  an  amendment 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  in  the 
same  category  that  the  spirit  of  these  amend- 
ments- 
Mr.  Bryden:  The  Provincial  Treasurer  does 
not  think  the  democratic  process  is  impor- 
tant? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  I  think  the 
democratic  process  is  very  important,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  payment  of  a  tax  on  printed 
material  will  cause  any  undue  burden. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  cause  a 
significant  burden.  A  candidate  running  a 
quite  modest  campaign  might  very  well 
spend  $2,000,  $3,000  or  $4,000  on  printed 
material.  At  17.6  per  cent  tax  on  that  amount 
of  money,  that  runs  into  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. Several  hundred  dollars  may  not  be  an 
important  burden  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
benches  opposite,  but  I  can  tell  the  Provincial 
Treasurer  it  is  a  burden  for  a  great  many 
candidates  and  parties  in  the  province.  In 
my  opinion,  the  burden  ought  to  be  removed. 
I  cannot  understand  the  cavalier  dismissal  by 
the  government  of  what  I  think  is  quite  an 
important  principle. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


THE  RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  56,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  two,  just  at  the  end  of  section  two, 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  exemption  of 
Indians  from  the  requirement  to  pay  the  tax, 
specifically  when  the  purchases  made  by  an 
Indian  on  the  reserve,  and  also  goods  that 
are  delivered  to  the  reserve,  are  exempted 
from  the  tax. 

There  is  a  small  area  of  some  considerable 
hardship  for  merchants  on  the  Indian  reserve 
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concerned  with  this,  that  the  Minister  may 
be  aware  of. 

In  making  relatively  small  purchases  of 
orders  for  commercial  enterprises,  it  has  been 
the  practice,  by  a  good  many  of  these  merch- 
ants, to  go  into  the  nearby  centres  and  make 
the  purchase  and  take  it  themselves  back  to 
their  store.  This  would  mean,  under  this 
amendment,  that  they  would  have  to  pay  the 
tax  on  this  without  any  hope  of  recovery.  So 
they  would  then  be  selling  the  material  to  the 
people  who  come  to  the  store  with  the  tax 
having  aheady  been  imposed. 

Now  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  way 
whereby  the  Minister  might  still  provide  the 
freedom  from  this  tax  for  the  Indians  who 
live  on  the  reserve  and  who  in  fact  go  to  buy 
the  material  through  a  store.  Would  the 
Minister  comment  on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  I  commented  on  that  in  reply  to 
a  question  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition some  time  ago.  The  Provincial  Treas- 
urer can  rule  on  certain  matters  associated 
with  the  retail  sales  tax  and,  in  this  instance, 
the  provision  of  an  end-use  certificate  or  an 
exemptioin  certificate  by  the  Indian  on  the 
reserve,  to  the  vendor  off  the  reserve  who  pro- 
vides him  with  the  merchandise,  will  exempt 
him  from  tax. 

Mr.  Nixon:  If  he  is  a  storekeeper  on  the 
reserve? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Yes,  if  he  is  a 
storekeeper,  if  he  is  a  vendor. 

Mr.  Sopha:  In  connection  with  this,  I  can- 
not let  the  blandness  and  the  naivete  of  that 
one  pass. 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  It  is  not  naive. 

Mr.  Sopha:  Oh  yes,  terribly  naive.  Let  us 
read  it,  let  us  read  it  together:  "Books  that 
are  printed  and  bound  and  that  are  published 
solely—"  note  that  adverb— "for  educational, 
technical,  cultural  or  literary  purposes." 

I  suppose  those  are  meant  to  be  alterna- 
tives, those  adjectives,  "educational",  "techni- 
cal", "cultural"  and  "literary". 

Well,  having  covered  that  universe,  that 
refers  to  every  book  ever  published  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  Every  book  ever  pub- 
lished fell  into  one  of  those,  and  I  suppose 
an  author,  if  some  director  of  retail  sales  tax 
was  foolish  enough  to  impose  a  tax  on  a 
book,  would  only  have  to  come  forward  and 


pick  out  one  of  them,  and  say  "My  book  is 
published  for  that  purpose". 

He  could  hardly  say  "solely"  because  I 
doubt  whether  any  author  would  come  for- 
ward and  say  that  he  had  a  sole  purpose  in 
pubhshing  a  book.  So  I  merely  ask,  without 
expecting  a  reply,  without  expecting  an  in- 
telligent reply,  I  merely  ask,  why  do  you  not 
say  "books",  but  not  including  "directories, 
price  lists,  timetables  and  those  containing 
advertising"?  Why  all  this  nonsense  about 
educational,  technical,  cultural  or  literary  pur- 
poses because,  without  saying  it,  I  can  say 
categorically  every  book,  ever  published,  since 
the  first  tables  were  received  on  Mount  Sinai 
about  the  year  3500  BC,  fits  in  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Was  the  member  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  hon.  member  has  probably  not 
compared  the  amended  section  with  the 
original  section.  The  only  material  change  in 
this  section  are  the  words  "and  that  contain 
no  advertising". 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  still  bland  and  naive. 
Sections  2  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  56  reported. 


ST.  CATHARINES  CLUB 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr26,  An  Act 
respecting  the  St.  Catharines  club. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr26  reported. 


TOWN  OF  BLIND  RIVER 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr30,  An  Act 
respecting  the  town  of  Blind  River. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  Pr30  reported. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr34,  An  Act 
respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  Pr34  reported. 


LONDON  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  Pr35,  An  Act 
respecting  the  board  of  education  for  the  city 
of  London. 
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Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedules  A  to  R,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  Pr35  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions,  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  two  bills  with  amendments,  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions,  certain  bills  without  amendment, 
and  two  bills  with  amendment,  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:   Second  readings. 

THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food)  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock  and 
Livestock  Products  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LIVESTOCK  COMMUNITY 
SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  58,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD   READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Burlington. 

Bill  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Amherstburg. 

Bill  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Bill  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cancer  Act. 
Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Bill  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
third  readings  as  they  will  appear  on  the 
order  paper.  There  will  be  some  bills  in  com- 
mittee that  have  received  second  reading 
tonight. 

We  will  then  go  to  the  estimates  and  his 
honour  will  be  standing  by  to  give  Royal 
assent  to  those  bills  which  have  received  third 
reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to: 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:50  o'clock  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  visitors  to  the  Legislature  and  today  we 
welcome  as  guests,  students  from  the  follow- 
ing schools:  in  the  east  gallery.  Midland 
Avenue  collegiate  institute,  Scarborough,  and 
Winston  Churchill  collegiate  institute,  Scar- 
borough, and  in  the  west  gallery,  Chelmsford 
Valley  district  high  school,  Chelmsford. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following  reports: 

1.  The  ninth  report  of  the  Ontario  parks 
integration  board. 

2.  The  report  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  financial  statements 
of  June  30,  1966. 

3.  The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  high- 
way transport  board  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,   1966. 

4.  The  report  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,   1965-66. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves, 
seconded  by  Hon.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Pro- 
vincial Treasurer)  that  the  provincial  auditor 
be  authorized  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  civil 
service  and  other  necessary  payments  pend- 
ing the  voting  of  supply  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  April  1,  1967,  such  payments  to 
be  charged  to  the  proper  appropriations  fol- 
lowing the  voting  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts  moves  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  that  it  stand  adjourned 
until  Tuesday,  April  4,  at  2.30  o'clock,  p.m. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Wednesday,  March  22,  1967 

DIVISION  OF  PROPERTIES 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General) 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled.  An  Act 
to  facilitate  the  division  of  properties  into 
parts  that  are  to  be  owned  individually  and 
parts  that  are  to  be  owned  in  common  and  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  management  of  such 
properties. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  Attorney  General  a 
question  regarding  this?  This,  I  presume,  is 
the  law  relating  to  condominiums.  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  government  that  this  bill  be 
given  the  full  treatment— second  reading  and 
third  reading— in  this  session,  or  is  it  just 
here  for  study  and  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  later 
session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  to  make  a  statement  just  after  the 
clerk  had  announced  it. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  Act  which  will  be  known, 
as  described  in  the  last  section  of  the  Act, 
as  the  "condominium"  Act.  I  propose  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  when  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  table  the  report  of  the  Ontario  law 
reform  commission  with  respect  to  this  matter 
and  to  which  there  is  attached  a  draft  pro- 
posed bill.  We  have  made  some  slight  amend- 
ments in  it  which  I  introduce  now. 

It  is  the  intention  to  give  the  bill  first 
reading  now,  which  has  been  done,  and  to 
aff^ord  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  report— which  is  quite 
helpful,  I  think,  in  giving  background  and 
what  has  been  learned  from  the  studies  which 
the  law  reform  commission  has  made— and 
then  to  proceed  with  the  bill  when  the  Legis- 
lature resumes  its  sittings  and  get  it  through 
this  session,  if  this  is  possible.  I  think  this 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  complete  study 
by  getting  it  before  the  members  today. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  House  about  a 
very  urgent  public  matter.  I  just  came  back 
from  the  Don  jail- 


Mr.  Speaker:   Introduction  of  bills. 


Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 
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Mr.  Sargent:  There  are  shocking  conditions 
down  there  that  I  would  Hke  to  tell  the  House 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  that  the  member 
is  out  of  order  at  this  stage  of  our  business. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  to— 

Mr.    Sargent:    I   understand   that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  take  his 
seat  until  I  finish,  please?  We  are  now  in 
routine  business  and  unless  the  member  has 
a  question  of  personal  privilege,  he  cannot 
rise  at  this  time  on  a  matter  of  this  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  personal  privilege  when  each 
one  of  us  is  blocked  from  receiving  mail 
from  the  inmates  of  the  Don  jail,  and  I  want 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member,  then,  should 
have  submitted  the  question  to  me  today  be- 
fore 12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  just  got  back.  I  did  not 
have  time,  Mr.  Speaker.   I  just  got  back  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  is  out  of  order 
at  this  time.    I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order  relating  to 
your  comments  just  now.  I  know  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  years  gone  by  to  order  the  busi- 
ness as  you  are  now  doing.  Nevertheless  there 
will  not  be  an  opportunity  for  the  member 
to  bring  this  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today.  I  have  heard  about  the  matter 
and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge,  of  course, 
but  we  are  going  to  recess  for  a  number  of 
days  and  I  would  say,  sir,  that  this  might  be 
an  opportunity  for  you  to  grant  this  inde- 
pendent member,  this  individual  member  in 
the  House,  the  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  on 
a  matter  that  he  considers  of  great  import- 
ance. I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  permit  him  to 
make  a  brief  statement  before  the  orders  in 
this  connection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  cannot  find  a  place  in  our 
order  of  business  to  allow  the  member  to  speak 
without  establishing  a  precedent  and  I  am 
against  establishing  too  many  precedents,  in 
case  we  again  have  several  members  wishing 
to  bring  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
which  they  think  are  important  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  without  it  being  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  member's  privilege  affected  in  this  case. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Sopha  (Sudbury):  May  I  say 
just  a  brief  word  to  this  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker?  May  I  speak  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  are  speaking  to  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  matter  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  North  wishes  to  bring  before  the  House 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  it  affects 
the  Hberty  of  the  individual.  I  submit  that 
according  to  parliamentary  usage,  when  it  is 
a  matter  dealing  with  the  administration  of 
justice  or  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  the 
rules  of  Parliament  are  put  aside  so  that  Par- 
liament may  hear  from  a  member  about  the 
complaint  of  persons. 

This  hon.  member  wishes  to  draw  the 
House's  attention  to  complaints  of  individuals 
whom  he  alleges  are  improperly  imprisoned. 
Therefore,  sir,  in  such  circumstances  I  sub- 
mit that  our  rules  cannot  be  that  rigid  that 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  does  not  take 
precedent  in  this  House. 

May  I  add  that  the  matter  is  so  serious  that 
it  did  not  really  invite  the  hyena-like  laughter 
that  came  from  the  government  benches. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  anyone  else  wish 
to  speak  to  the  point  of  order? 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in  no  position  to  judge.  I  do 
not  suppose  really  that  you  are.  I  see  no 
reason  why  this  hon.  member  could  not  have 
followed  the  usual  procedure  of  the  House. 
He  could  have  asked  you  before  the  House 
came  in. 

But  here  you  are,  being  asked  to  rule  on 
something  of  which  you  know  nothing  about, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  the  procedure  in 
the  House.  We  have  procedures  here  which 
we  follow.  If  they  are  altered  in  any  way 
there  is  immediately  a  chance  that  attempts 
may  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

I  think  the  rules  of  the  House  are  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  the  orderly  conduct  of 
business  here,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member 
could  have  dealt  with  this. 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
merit  of  this  matter  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
know  there  will  immediately  be  an  attempt 
made  to  say  we  are  against  helping  somebody 
who  has  lost  their  liberty.  This  is  not  the 
point. 

We  are  talking  about  the  procedure  in  this 
House.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  merit  of 
whatever  it  is  the  hon.  member  may  have  to 
say.  ■     ' 
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It  sems  to  me  he  could  very  easily  have 
checked  this  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
he  came  in  the  House  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  and,  if  you  considered  it  to  be  suffi- 
ciently important  to  have  this  report,  then  I 
presume  you  would  permit  him  to  do  so. 

But  to  stand  up  in  the  House  and  to  ask 
you  to  rule  on  it  at  this  stage,  seems  to  me 
an  attempt  to  fly  in  the  face  of,  and  flaunt 
the  rules  of,  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  chair  rules  that  there  really 
is  not  any  point  of  order  at  this  time  and 
that,  as  there  is  no  provision  for  the  member 
to  make  the  statement  he  wishes  at  this  time, 
I  shall  have  to  rule  him  out  of  order. 

We  will  proceed  with  the  business  of  the 
House,  as  is  ordered. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  to 
ask  the  following  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  notice: 

Would  the  Minister  advise  the  House  the 
total  cost  to  the  province  of  taking  over  and 
operating  the  Ontario  white  bean  growers' 
board  last  year? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Sir,  I  wonder  if  my  hon. 
friend  would  allow  me  to  take  that  question 
as  notice?  I  have  not  been  in  the  ofiice  since 
early  this  morning  and  I  would  like  to  give 
him  a  detailed  answer.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
do  me  the  favour  of  waiting  until  I  have  the 
details? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  8,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  asked  certain  questions, 
then  I  noted  that  he  has  placed  a  motion  for 
return.  I  have,  in  my  hands,  the  audit  of  the 
financial  statements  and  take  this  opportunity 
of  tabling  the  same. 

I  will  say  this  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  had  my  people  go  through  the 
reports  and  wherever  tliere  is  the  name  of  a 
parent  or  a  child,  it  has  been  blocked  out,  so 
that  there  are  no  names  relating  to  parents 
or  children  in  these  reports. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  then  if 
the  Provincial  Secretary  would  answer  the 
question  that  was  asked  some  weeks  ago  with 
regard  to  this.  I  asked  for  the  audited  report 
and  I  asked  for  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  books  were  in  proper  legal  order  and 
if  they  were  not,  what  action  he  was  going 
to  take  in  this  connection. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  the  audit  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  you  say  then  that  the 
audit  reveals  that  the  books  of  Warrendale 
previous  to  the  seizure  by  the  government 
and  the  transference  of  jurisdiction,  were  in 
complete  accord  with  the  regulations  as  he 
understood  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
making  no  such  statement  at  all.  The  audit 
is  tabled  and  will  be  there  for  examination  by 
those  who  want  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  last  question  was,  "Are  you 
undertaking  any  action  based  on  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  audit?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No  action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well  that  was  the  question  that 
was  originally  asked— you  took  it  under  ad- 
visement six  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tions are  recorded  in  Hansard  and  the  ques- 
tions the  hon.  member  is  asking  now  are  not 
on  the  order  paper  or  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  reason  we  put  it  on  the  order 
paper  was  that  the  hon.  Minister  took  it  as 
notice  some  weeks  ago,  and  even  when  I 
questioned  him  further,  he  would  not  give 
us  any  information. 

I  had  no  recourse  but  to  put  it  on  the  order 
paper  as  a  motion  for  return.  I  am  very  glad 
to  get  the  information  but  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Minister  would  give  us  the  additional  in- 
formation that  was  asked  for  in  the  original 
question. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  for  the  Minister  of  Energy 
and  Resources  Management  and  it  is  in  four 
parts: 

(1)  How  many  derailments  have  occurred 
on  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  in  the  past 
12  months  and  have  the  causes  of  these  de- 
railments been  investigated? 

(2)  What  was  the  cause  of  each? 

(3)  What  was  the  monetary  loss  to  the  rail- 
way of  each  derailment,  including  both  rolling 
stock  and  cargo? 

(4)  Is  the  road  bed  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair  to  carry  the  increased  load  from  the 
mining  development  in  the   north? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Simonett  (Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  five  derailments 
and  all  the  derailments  have  been  thoroughly 
investigating  and  in  no  case  was  the  road  bed 
responsible.  The  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion—what was  the  monetary  loss  to  the 
railway  of  each  derailment  including  both 
rolling  stock  and  cargo,  is  as  follows: 

Derailment  March  7,  1967,  $125,000. 

Derailment  February  23,   1966,  $20,000. 

Derailment  May  26,  1966,  $15,000,  plus  car 
equipment   of   $16,000. 

Derailment  September  22,  1966,  $27,000 
without  equipment.  Equipment  loss  is  not  yet 
determined. 

Derailment  February  10,  1967,  $4,000. 

The  causes  of  these  five  accidents  were 
various— some  broken  wheels,  broken  axles, 
but  in  no  case  was  there  any  fault  in  the 
road  bed. 

And  to  your  last  question,  "Is  the  road  bed 
in  proper  state  of  repair?"— the  answer  is 
"Yes". 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Soutli 
has  a  question. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  unfortunately  is  to  an 
absent  Minister  and  this  being  the  last  day 
of  the  session  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  it.  However,  I  will  put  it  and 
maybe   the   Prime   Minister  will  answer  it. 

How  does  the  government  reconcile  the 
HOME  programme's  emphasis  on  single 
family  units  with  the  federal  Minister's  state- 
ment yesterday  that  "people  are  not  going 
to  get  the  housing  they  want  in  larger  cities 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  live  in  apart- 
ments"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
answer  to  the  question  would  simply  be  that 
one  is  not  dealing  in  absolutes.  I  mean  there 
is  no  absolute  there  will  not  be  any  homes, 
single  family  homes,  in  the  city,  and  there  is 
no  absolute  that  everybody  who  lives  in  the 
city  will  live  in  an  apartment. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  Mr.  Nicholson 
was  in  fact  saying,  and  as  I  read  his  state- 
ments as  he  continued  to  elucidate  further,  to 
elaborate,  I  believe  he  referred  to  the  fact 
on  the  examination  of  the  growth  of  other 
large  cities  this  is  what  happens:  in  the  centre 
core  of  the  city,  land  becomes  very,  very  ex- 
pensive and  if  you  are  to  live  there  you  live 
in  an  apartment. 

I  can  think  of  the  city  park  apartments 
here  in  Toronto,  for  instance,  that  have  been 


erected  right  next  to  the  Maple  Leaf  Gardens. 
You  could  not  possibly  have  single  family 
dwellings  there. 

But  I  do  not  think  this  means  there  will 
be  no  single  family  dwellings  created.  In 
answer  to  the  member's  specific  question,  I 
think  the  trend  will  inevitably  be  to  the 
apartment-type  dwelhng.  That  is  why  the 
land  assembly  plans,  particularly,  will  take 
place  out  of  the  core  of  the  city,  because 
it  is  just  simply  impossible  to  build  such 
houses  right  in  the  downtown  areas  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  Minister  of  Health 
care  to  answer  the  questions  asked? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
yesterday,  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing 
put  a  question,  which  I  was  not  here  to 
answer,  as  follows:  "What  pohcy,  if  any,  does 
the  government  have  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  LSD  or  in  the  area  of  acquainting 
teenagers  with  the  dangers  of  the  drug?" 

I  would  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
regulations  under  The  Food  and  Drug  Act 
prohibit  the  sale  and  distribution  of  lysergic 
acid  diethylenide  except  for  small  quantities, 
provided  for  clinical  investigations  and 
research,  which  is  conducted  in  institutions 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare. 

We  believe  this  is  an  effective  way  of 
controlling  the  legitimate  distribution  of  LSD 
but  unfortunately  we  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  means  of  controlling  illicit 
trafficking  in  the  drug.  The  officers  of  my 
department  and  the  staff  of  the  addiction 
research  foundation  have  been  engaged  in 
this  matter  for  several  months  at  my  direc- 
tion. They  were  urged  to  give  very  prompt 
consideration  to  determine  whether  any  addi- 
tional safeguards  exist  which  the  province 
might  undertake  or  might  enact  by  legislation 
or  other  means  to  achieve  better  control 
of  tlie  dangerous  drug. 

One  is  the  matter  of  trying  to  acquaint 
teenagers  with  the  dangers.  They  are  being 
very  widely  publicized  through  the  various 
communications  media  and  I  would  join  with 
those  who  are  underlining  the  hazards  associ- 
ated with  the  use  of  the  drug  except  under 
the  most  strict  and  expert  medical  super- 
vision. 

I  feel  moved,  sir,  to  condemn  with  all  the 
vigour  at  my  disposal  those  prophets  or 
apostles  or  demons  who  advocate  the  use  of 
this  or  encourage  our  young  people  to  experi- 
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ence  the  thrill  of  a  trip.  I  do  not  think  that 
responsible  people  have  given  adequate  con- 
sideration to  the  dangers  inherent  in  their 
advocacy  of  this  chemical;  indeed  they  are 
putting  in  the  hands  of  our  young  people  a 
weapon  of  such  potential  hazard  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  just  exactly  what  we  can  do, 
and  I  repeat,  sir,  that  I,  along  with  every 
reasonable  citizen  in  the  province,  condemn 
this  most  vigorously. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
asked  a  question  yesterday  also.  What,  if 
anything,  is  the  department  doing  to  encour- 
age more  doctors  into  general  practice  to 
meet  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  this  week? 

I  have  to  answer,  sir,  that  I  cannot  really 
give  him  a  definitive  answer.  We  have  tried 
about  every  way  we  know  to  encourage 
physicians  to  undertake,  at  least  for  the 
beginning  period  of  their  professional  lives, 
general  practice.  We  are  somewhat  encour- 
aged by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
in  succession,  where  we  lost  fewer  general 
practitioners  to  specialties  than  ever  before 
in  the  last  15  or  20  years.  Indeed,  last  year 
we  gained  something  of  the  order  of  350 
people— and  I  am  quoting  the  figure  from 
memory,  I  will  confirm  it— to  general  practice, 
and  there  was  a  deficit  of  two  specialists. 
That  is  in  balance  for  the  second  year  in 
succession. 

Unfortunately,  one  nightingale  or  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  spring  and  therefore 
I  can  hardly  say  that  this  is  evidence  that 
more  graduates  are  turning  to  general  prac- 
tice. I  can  only  assure  you,  sir,  that  we 
are  continuing  all  our  efforts.  Our  bursary 
plan  has  not  been  as  successful  in  medicine 
as  it  has  been  in  dentistry,  but  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  explore  every  possibility.  This  has 
been  given  to  the  Ontario  council  of  health 
as  a  specific  task  and  a  task  force  has  been 
set  up  under  the  guidance  of  this  council  to 
explore  every  avenue  and  to  re-explore  those 
we  have  already  looked  at,  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  find  some  way  of  encouraging  more 
practitioners  to  stay  in  family  practice,  and 
also  to  find  some  way  of  encouraging  family 
physicians  to  go  to  the  more  outlying  parts 
of  our  province  to  serve. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Minister  a  supplementary  question, 
on  his  answer  to  my  first  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  should  have 
asked  it  at  the  time  of  the  question. 


Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  did  not  give 
me  a  chance  to.  He  went  right  on  with  the 
answer  to  the  second  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  allow  the  member  to 
ask  his  supplementary  question  if  the  Min- 
ister cares  to  answer  the  question  after  the 
Attorney  General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  beg  leave  to  table  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  law  reform  commission 
on  the  law  of  condominium. 

The  concept  of  such  a  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  property  may  be  divided  into  individu- 
ally owned  units  with  common  elements  that 
are  owned  in  common  by  all  the  owners  of 
the  units  with  an  administrative  scheme  that 
permits  these  owners  to  manage  their  prop- 
erty. The  desirability  for  such  a  law  arises 
from  the  high  cost  of  land  and  the  natural 
appeal  of  ownership.  It  would  permit  new 
and  effective  arrangements  for  cooperative 
ownership  and  allow  a  great  flexibility  in  the 
financing  of  those  arrangements,  with  result- 
ing lower  cost. 

Condominium  laws  in  many  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  have  been  studied,  and  the  draft 
bill  which  is  appended  to  the  report  reflects 
the  refinement  of  this  existing  legislation  into 
a  proposal  that  we  suggest  is  suitable  for  On- 
tario. At  a  time  when  we  are  all  directing 
every  effort  towards  the  provision  of  housing 
development,  I  feel  that  a  condominium  law 
in  Ontario  would  have  a  material  and  prac- 
tical benefit  for  those  engaged  in  such  devel- 
opment within  our  province.  A  bill,  there- 
fore, has  been  introduced  in  this  House  which 
will  place  before  the  hon.  members  a  con- 
dominium law  proposal  that  will  be  adapted 
to  Ontario  and  which  I  believe  will  receive 
our  detailed  consideration.  In  the  words  of 
the  report,  Mr.  Speaker: 

It  will  provide  the  amenities  of  apart- 
ment living  on  a  shared  cost  basis  with  the 
advantages  of  home  ownership. 

It  should  prove  of  great  assistance  in  the 
programme  of  the  Ontario  housing  corpora- 
tion as  announced  recently  in  this  House  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Randall).  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  a  great  many  elderly  people  who  own 
their  own  homes,  but  have  difficulty  in  look- 
ing after  them.  Condominium  ownership 
should  appeal  particularly  to  them  and  we 
would  expect  that  many  of  the  homes  now 
owned  by  these  older  people  will  become 
available  for  younger  persons  with  families. 
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This  has  been  the  experience  in  other  areas 
where  condominium  ownership  has  been  in- 
troduced. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  being  prepared 
for  distribution  to  all  persons  who  may  be 
interested  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  the  Legisla- 
ture that  The  Legal  Aid  Act,  1966  and  the 
regulations  thereunder,  have  today  been  pro- 
claimed to  bring  the  legal  aid  plan  of  Ontario 
into  effect  on  March  29,  1967. 

It  seems  entirely  fit  and  proper,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  plan  should  be  brought 
into  operation  for  the  people  of  this  province 
on  March  29,  1967,  for  it  was  upon  that  date, 
in  1867,  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria 
gave  Royal  assent  to  The  British  North 
America  Act  which  was  to  form  the  founda- 
tion for  our  nation. 

It  is  also  most  appropriate  that  this  Legis- 
lature is  in  a  position  to  have  brought  this 
most  progressive  of  legal  assistance  schemes 
into  effect,  in  the  year  upon  which  all  Cana- 
dians are  celebrating  the  Centennial  of  their 
nationhood. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  personal,  as  well  as  altruistic,  pride 
for  every  member  of  this  Legislature  to  have 
participated  in  the  promulgation  of  The  Legal 
Aid  Act  of  1966.  It  was  my  predecessor,  the 
hon.  member  for  Grenville-Dundas  (Mr. 
Cass),  who  originally  established  the  joint 
committee  with  the  law  society  of  Upper 
Canada  which  studied  legal  aid  systems  all 
over  the  world  to  ultimately  bring  forth  the 
report  in  March  of  1965,  which  was  probably 
the  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  exist- 
ing legal  aid  systems  that  has  been  made. 

Throughout  the  study,  and  throughout  the 
development  of  the  statute  and  the  regula- 
tions, the  government  has  had  the  whole- 
hearted and  unselfish  support  of  the  law 
society  and  the  legal  profession  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  all  aware.  The 
Legal  Aid  Act  places  the  responsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  plan  upon  the  law 
society  of  Upper  Canada,  which  has  accepted 
this  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  which  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  organize  the  administration  of  the  plan 
and  the  legal  profession  who  will  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  plan. 

In  announcing  the  proclamation  of  the 
statute,  I  felt  that  I  should  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members,  the  support 
and  dedication  which  we  have  received  from 
the   benchers   of  the  law   society   of  Upper 


Canada  and  from  the  legal  profession  gener- 
ally, because  this  support  will  be  a  most 
significant  feature  in  the  success  of  the  plan. 
This  Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
government  of  the  province,  have  under- 
taken the  financing  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive legal  aid  plan  of  which  I  am  aware,  and 
under  which  every  person  in  the  province 
will  be  able  to  obtain  all  appropriate  and 
necessary  legal  advice  which  will  be  provided 
upon  a  basis  designed  to  meet  his  particular 
financial  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  will  agree 
with  me  that  our  legal  aid  plan  will  preserve 
to  the  individual,  all  of  the  respect  and  pride 
to  which  he  is  entitled  in  our  society,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  providing  adequate  safe- 
guards for  all  of  the  people  in  the  province 
who  will  be  providing  the  financial  support 
for  the  overall  scheme. 

The  Ontario  legal  aid  plan  is  unique  in 
many  ways  when  compared  with  other  legal 
aid  systems  throughout  the  world.  This  Legis- 
lature, in  enacting  this  legislation,  has  ensured 
that  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  province  will 
have  available  to  them,  counsel  of  their  own 
choice  without  being  subjected  to  any 
arbitrary  means  test  that  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic in  so  many  other  plans. 

The  individual's  needs  will  be  equitably 
balanced  against  the  expected  costs  of  the 
legal  services  required  and  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  only  that  portion  of  the  cost 
which  he  can  reasonably  bear  in  his  particular 
financial  circumstances. 

While  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  legal  aid  fund,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
revenues  of  the  province,  will  be  required  to 
carry  a  substantial  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan,  we  have  ensured  that  not  only  will  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  be  re- 
quired to  contribute,  but  also  that  any  costs 
recovered  by  any  recipients  under  the  plan, 
will  be  paid  into  this  fund. 

At  the  same  time,  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  province  have  recognized 
their  responsibility  to  the  citizens  whom  they 
serve,  by  establishing  a  tariff  of  legal  fees 
which  is  substantially  below  the  tariflE  of  fees 
that  might  be  charged  to  a  private  client. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  too  high.    It  is  too  high. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  like  to  have  one 
of  your  bills  to  look  after. 

Then  the  legal  profession  has  superimposed 
upon  that  tariff,  a  further  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  of  all  accounts  which  will  be  sub- 
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mitted  for  payment  to  the  legal  aid  plan.  In 
this  way,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
members  that  my  profession  has  recognized 
a  duty  to  our  society  by  its  contribution  to 
the  plan  of  the  gratuitous  service  represented 
by  this  substantial  reduction  in  fees. 

I  will  not  burden  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  detailed  review  of  the  provisions  of 
the  plan  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but 
would  only  say  that  any  individual  being 
assisted  under  the  plan,  will  receive  that 
assistance  in  complete  privacy,  and  that  the 
circumstances  will  not  be  known  to  the 
court,  or  to  the  public  as  is  the  case  in  some 
public   defender  systems. 

Similarly,  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
legal  service  will  be  immediate,  without  the 
determination  of  contribution  by  the  recipient 
in  those  cases  where  the  urgency  demands 
that  financial  consideration  be  secondary  to 
the  adequate  protection  and  defence  of  the 
individual. 

We  are  proceeding  immediately  with  the 
production  of  all  the  materials  and  advertis- 
ing arrangements  that  will  be  desirable  to 
make  this  plan  known  to  all  of  the  people  in 
the  province. 

In  closing,  I  would  commend  the  Ontario 
legal  aid  plan  for  the  full  support  of  not 
only  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  that  of  the  legal  profession  and 
the  public  of  Ontario. 

Some  hon:  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  referring 
back  to  the  answer  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  not  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Energy  and 
Resources  Management. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Smith:  Thank  you.  As  you  are  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  made  notice  of  intention  this 
morning  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  it  illegal 
to  possess  LSD  in  Ontario.  I  wonder  if  the 
Minister  of  Health  would  consider  introduc- 
ing similar  legislation  in  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  look  into  this.  I  think  it  comes  under 
the  criminal  code,  but  I  am  not  positive.  It  is 
federal  law  now  that  you  can  only  possess  it 
if  it  has  been  issued  to  you  for  a  specific 
purpose,  namely,  research— either  clinical  or 
basic  research  in  an  institution  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare. 
I  will  check  this,  but  I  think  we  would  only 
be  gilding  the  lily  by  bringing  in  a  redundant 
law  that  would  not  have  any  effect.    I  will 


have  to  ask  my  legal  colleagues  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  have  an  effect.  I  think  it 
would  be  ultra  vires  since  it  is  already  under 
federal  statute. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise  on 
a  point  of  order  which  I  think  affects  the 
privileges  of  this  House  and  relates  to  a  mat- 
ter that  I  believe  is  going  to  be  introduced 
shortly  by  the  Minister  of  Financial  and 
Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Rowntree). 

Some  time  ago,  the  Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs  announced  that  the 
report  of  the  investigation  into  Prudential 
Finance  Corporation  would  be  introduced 
into  this  House  on  March  10  last.  He  refused 
to  reply  to  later  questions  as  to  when  it 
would  be  introduced,  including  the  question 
put  in  his  direction  last  evening.  Some  time 
late  last  evening  through  the  news  media,  an 
announcement  was  made  that  this  report 
would  be  tabled  in  the  House  today. 

Early  this  morning  this  report  was  made 
available  to  the  downtown  offices  of  the  three 
Toronto  daily  newspapers.  At  about  10.30 
this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal  office 
directed  an  inquiry  to  the  Minister's  office 
and  asked  if  copies  of  the  report  could  be 
made  available  to  the  official  Opposition  prior 
to  its  release,  on  the  same  basis  as  copies  of 
the  Budget  had  been  made  available,  on  the 
clear  understanding,  which  to  my  knowledge 
has  never  been  broken,  that  the  confidences 
contained  in  those  reports  would  not  be  given 
publicity  until  after  the  time  of  release. 

We  were  advised  that  the  Minister  would 
take  this  matter  under  advisement  and  notify 
us  later.  At  about  12.30  this  afternoon,  or 
12.45,  one  Mr.  Campbell  who  I  understand 
is  an  employee  of  the  Minister's— his  execu- 
tive assistant  or  else  serves  in  some  such 
capacity— attended  at  our  office  and  asked  for 
Mr,  Ford,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  He  had  under  his  arm 
what  were  apparently  copies  of  this  report. 
When  he  was  advised  that  Mr.  Ford  was  out 
to  lunch,  he  advised  the  young  lady  in  our 
office  that  if  Mr.  Ford  wanted  copies  of  the 
report  he  could  find  Mr.  Campbell  and  get 
them.  On  receipt  of  that  advice,  I  attended 
personally  at  Mr.  Campbell's  office  and  found 
that  he  had  gone  to  lunch  and  had  left  no 
word  as  to  when  we  would  get  copies  of  the 
report. 

Finally,  sir,  at  10  minutes  after  2  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Ford  attended  again  on  Mr. 
Campbell  and  at  that  time,  for  the  first  time, 
we  were  given  possession  of  copies  of  the 
report  that  runs  to  almost  150  pages  on  which 
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we  are  to  be  expected,  sir,  as  is  our  duty,  to 
make  reasonable  comment  in  relation  thereto. 
Now  I  say  this,  once  more  this  government 
has  flouted  the  privileges  of  this  House  and 
the  privileges  of  the  Opposition  by  making 
available  to  the  press  far  in  advance  of  the 
time  it  makes  available  to  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, documents  that  it  is  going  to  use.  I 
realize,  sir,  that  if  the  government  wants  to 
withhold  documents  until  they  are  tabled  in 
the  House,  then  it  is  entirely  within  its  privil- 
ege, but  I  say  there  is  no  right  whatsoever  in 
using  this  selected  method  of  giving  matters 
publicity.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to  de- 
liver these  copies  to  the  downtown  oflBces  of 
the  three  Toronto  daily  newspapers  then  I 
say  the  government  deliberately  flouted  the 
privileges  of  this  House  and  should  stand 
condemned  for  doing  this. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Finan- 
cial and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  go  on  in  answer  to  this  matter  and 
I  also  wish  to  go  on  and  table  the  reports  in 
question. 

I  was  asked  a  question  in  the  House  yes- 
terday as  to  when  I  was  going  to  table  the 
reports  and  I  said,  Today.  I  said  that  if  I 
had  been  able  I  would  have  done  it  yester- 
day, and  that  was  said  in  the  House  by  me 
yesterday.  Later  yesterday  afternoon,  copies 
of  the  reports  sufficient  to  distribute  to  the 
members  of  the  House,  as  I  had  announced 
some  time  ago,  were  delivered  to  my  office. 
This  was  about  4.30  or  5  o'clock.  The  reports 
were  then  locked  up,  and  at  6.05  when  I  left 
this  building  I  went  to  my  office  and  asked, 
with  reference  to  the  reports,  if  they  were 
locked  up  and  in  safe  keeping  until  the 
House  opened  today,  and  I  was  informed  that 
they  were. 

I  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  copies 
of  these  reports  having  been  released  to  any 
Toronto  newspapers.  This  morning,  after  I 
came  out  of  a  meeting  with  senior  officials  of 
my  department— which  was  well  after  12 
o'clock— the  question  was  put  to  me  that  re- 
quests had  been  received  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  from  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Renwick)  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  on 
this  basis,  as  suggested  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  that  a  precedent  had  been 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  of  releas- 
ing reports  to  the  Opposition  before  they  were 
tabled  in  the  House.  I  expressed  the  view 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  any  such  precedent. 


but  in  the  circumstances  I  had  no  objection 
to  a  report  being  released  to  the  official 
Opposition  and  to  the  New  Democratic  Party 
on  the  understanding  that  the  report  would 
be  embargoed  until  it  was  tabled  in  the  House 
this  afternoon. 

And  that  is  the  sum  total  of  the  information 
and  knowledge  that  I  have  about  this  matter. 
I  must  say  that  I  question  very  seriously  the 
right  of  any  individual  in  the  Liberal  Party 
to  receive  a  copy  in  advance  when  the  under- 
taking has  been  to  table  it  in  the  House  and 
distribute  it  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  Min- 
ister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  can  only 
speak  once  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection 
if  I  may  speak  to  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  hke  to  table  in  the  House  today  two 
reports  relating  to  the  investigation- 
Mr.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  —into  the  affairs  of 
the  Prudential  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Nixon:  —speaking  on  the  point  of  order, 
the  Minister  has  said,  without  equivocation, 
that  the  release  of  the  report  to  the  press  was 
unknown  to  him.  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  has  said  tliat  our  objection  was 
not  so  much  that  he  did  not  give  the  report 
to  us— because  it  is  certainly  the  right  of  the 
government  to  keep  it  right  until  the  moment 
of  tabling— but  if  it  is  going  to  be  released  to 
tlie  press,  and  it  was  our  information  that  it 
was  so  released,  then  surely  it  is  the  proper 
thing  that  it  be  given  at  least  in  confidence 
and  under  embargo,  as  the  Minister  described, 
to  the  Opposition  parties  as  well.  I  would 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Min- 
ister should  investigate  this  carefully  and  see 
where  the  leakage  of  the  report  was.  We 
would  be  most  interested  in  hearing  his  ex- 
planation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  I  think  it  should  be 
recorded— and  let  us  not  make  these  state- 
ments as  any  accomplished  fact— that  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  copies  of  this  report 
having  been  released. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can  assure  you  on  my  honour 
as  a  member  that  I  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  traditional  in  the  House 
that  the  member  has  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  Minister  as  given. 
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Mr.  Singer:  I  did  not  say  he  had  knowl- 
edge. I  said  that  I  had  knowledge  that  it 
happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree:  It  sounds  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  though  the  Opposition  does  not 
want  to  see  the  report  at  all.  They  are  giving 
every  appearance  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  table  in  the  House 
today  two  reports  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
Prudential  Finance  Corporation  Limited.  One 
is  from  Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company  and 
deals  with  the  subject  matters  referred  to  it 
on  January  12,  when  it  was  engaged  by  the 
government  to  participate  in  an  intensified 
investigation  into  the  a£Fairs  of  Prudential 
Finance.  The  second  report  is  by  the  investi- 
gation team  which  conducted  the  inquiry 
under  the  Ontario  securities  commission.  Fre- 
quent meetings  were  held  between  the 
securities  commission  team  and  Clarkson, 
Gordon  and  Company  coincidental  with  the 
joint  investigation.  Efforts  were  coordinated 
and  the  Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company  re- 
port forms  part  of  the  interim  report  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  of  the 
reports  are  interim  reports.  The  one  in  blue 
is  the  copy  from  the  securities  commission 
investigation  team  and  the  one  in  black  is 
from  Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  of  great  concern  to  the  govern- 
ment, however,  that  a  reading  of  them  creates 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  there  has  been  on 
the  part  of  some  individuals  a  deliberate  plan 
to  mislead  the  public  as  well  as  agencies  of 
both  this  government  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  these  suspicions  are  well  founded, 
as  they  appear  to  be  at  this  point,  there  has 
been  a  complete  and  shameful  disregard  of 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  that 
rested  with  individuals  associated  with  Pru- 
dential Finance  Corporation  Limited,  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  associated  companies. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the 
enquiries  be  extended  and  expedited  and  that 
Clarkson,  Gordon  and  Company  be  further 
retained  to  this  end.  We,  in  the  government, 
accept  these  recommendations  and  will  take 
all  steps  to  implement  them. 

The  government  has  directed  that  all 
avenues  of  enquiry  be  pursued  fully,  in  order 
to  bring  before  the  bar  of  justice,  every 
person  who  is  responsible  for  these  repre- 
hensible acts. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
Mr.  Speaker,  upon  which  our  society  func- 
tions, that  the  vast  majority  of  individuals 
will    act    in    good    faith    and    assume    their 


responsibilities  to  their  community,  their 
country  and  their  fellow  men. 

Any  departure  from  this  principle  strikes 
at  the  very  core  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  condoned  by  this 
government. 

I  am  sure  that  all  reasonable  men  will 
accept  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate 
morality,  or  to  completely  expunge  from 
society,  all  of  its  undesirable  elements,  but 
we  can  and  do  say  this,  sir,  that  we,  as  a 
government,  have  enacted  legislation  which, 
we  believe,  will  greatly  lessen  the  possibility 
of  such  disreputable  acts  taking  place  again. 

We  are  prepared  to  take  whatever  further 
steps  are  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order  that  is  related  to  one  that  was  raised 
earlier,  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
you,  and  through  you,  to  the  government.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  on  any  future 
occasion  when  a  report  of  this  nature  is  going 
to  be  tabled  in  the  House,  that  it  should  be 
made  available  to  the  press,  on  a  confidential 
basis  if  necessary,  and  certainly,  at  least,  to 
the  Opposition  parties,  some  hours  in  advance 
of  the  tabling. 

I  do  so  for  this  reason:  as  every  member 
in  this  House  knows,  as  soon  as  it  is  tabled, 
spokesmen  for  the  Opposition  parties  are 
approached  and  asked  to  make  comments. 

Now  how  can  they  make  a  comment  until 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it? 

I  think  the  fair  way  to  cope  with  this 
situation,  and  to  avoid  the  kind  of  difficulty 
that  apparently  has  been  encountered  today, 
is  to  adopt  this  practice.  I  suggest  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that,  in  all  reports  of  this 
nature— indeed,  we  do  it  with  the  Budget, 
which  is  a  much  more  secret  document, 
by  closeting  the  representatives  of  the  press 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  if  necessary 
that  can  be  done— but  at  least  on  their  honour, 
the  Opposition  parties  should  be  given  a  copy, 
so  that  when  the  press  descends  upon  them 
within  five  minutes  of  the  time  of  its 
tabling,  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to 
comment.  The  government  is  in  a  position 
to  comment  and  I  suggest  that  we,  too,  are 
entitled  to  be  in  an  equal  position  to  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  point  of  order,  may  I  point 
out  to  you  that  as  a  back  bencher  in  this 
House  I  certainly  think  that  no  such  tradi- 
tion, and  no  such  precedent,  should  be  uni- 
versally adopted.    I   am  afraid  that  I  have 
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as  much  right  to  see  pubhc  documents  tabled 
in  this  House,  either  before  or  after  they  are 
tabled,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
or  any  other  member  in  this  House. 

For  purposes  of  convenience,  as  far  as  the 
public  dissemination  of  news  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  right  and  proper  at  times  that  mem- 
bers of  the  press  gallery  should  receive 
advance  copies,  providing  they  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  such  news  and  such  com- 
ments to  themselves  until  the  time  of  the 
tabling  of  such  a  report  takes  place. 

It  may  well  be  that  there  are  occasions 
when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
leader  of  any  other  party  in  this  House, 
should  receive  copies  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  members— I  do  not  know— but  that 
certainly  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
the  responsibility  for  which  he  alone  would 
be  responsible  to  the  particular  member  of 
this  House,  or  the  particular  member  of  the 
Ministry.  But  to  make  a  universal  practice, 
in  my  mind,  is  one  that  certainly  should  not 
be  countenanced. 

Mr.  Sopha:  I  should  like  to  raise  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  order  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  that  deals  with  a  procedure  in  committee 
that  I  raised  with  the  Chairman  of  the  whole 
House  yesterday  and  which  I  should  now 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

I  raised  a  point  of  order  with  him  in  com- 
mittee that  it  was  improper  to  ring  the 
division  bells  upon  a  vote  being  taken  in 
committee.  I  cited  to  him  at  that  time,  sir— 
and  now  I  am  appealing  to  you  for  you  to 
give  instruction  to  him— I  cited  to  him  that  it 
is  the  invariable  practice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  when  a  vote  takes  place  in 
committee,  only  those  present  vote. 

By  sheer  coincidence  there  was  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  where  the 
division  was  50  to  16—14  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  were  joined  by  2  Liberals 
yesterday  to  make  a  total  of  16. 

I  might  say  that  if  a  vote  were  taken  here 
in  the  normal  committee,  that  that  would  be 
just  about  the  government  count— around  16. 

What  I  do  want  to  draw  to  your  attention, 
sir,  is  that  the  proceeding  in  committee  as  I 
apprehend  it,  is  an  informal  proceeding,  and 
it  is  improper,  and  indeed  contrary,  to  the 
rules  to  adopt  the  formalistic  approach  when 
a  division  takes  place,  to  ring  the  bells  and 
hold  that  formal  division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  when  the 
division  takes  place  in  committee,  there  is  no 
polling   of  the   individual  members   as   there 


is  in  a  formal  division  in  the  House.  The 
members  merely  stand  in  their  place  and  they 
are  counted. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  I  forget  just  how  many, 
the  practice  was,  in  this  House  during  my 
term  here,  not  to  ring  the  division  bell. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  the  govern- 
ment was  outnumbered  and  they  lost  a  vote. 
From  that  moment  on  when  they  lost  that 
vote,  the  division  bell  started  to  ring.  I  have 
consulted  the  long  experience  of  my  friend 
from  Grey  South,  who  is  very  well  informed 
in  these  matters,  and  he  tells  me  that  the 
ringing  of  the  division  bells  in  committee  is 
a  very  recent  custom  in  the  House. 

I  would  ask  you,  sir,  in  the  light  of  that 
argument  to  direct  the  chairman  of  the  whole 
House  to  desist,  in  the  future,  in  ringing  the 
division  bells— thereby  holding  up  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee— and  to  revert  to 
the  former  practice. 

I  might  say,  sir,  that  it  is  illustrative  of  the 
fact  that  our  rules  have  fallen  out  of  step 
with  what  is  needed,  and  again  it  points  to 
the  fact  that  what  we  need  in  the  House  is 
a  very  close  scrutiny  of  the  rules,  to  bring 
them  into  hne  with  the  eflBcient  management 
of  our  affairs  in  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  years  ago  the  clerk  of  this 
Legislature  wrote  to  the  clerk  at  Westminster 
to  clarify  this  and  other  points.  He  learned, 
if  I  remember  correctly— 

Mr.  Sopha:  He  shakes  his  head. 

Mr.  White:  All  right,  it  can  be  clarified 
later. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  guess  you  just  did  not 
remember  correctly. 

Mr.  White:  I  said,  if  I  remember  correctly 
—I  am  not  very  far  off.  He  may  have  written 
to  some  other  parliamentary  expert.  It  was 
learned  that  division  bells  might  be  rung 
before  any  division  in  the  House  or  in  com- 
mittee. Now,  for  some  years,  we  have  had 
the  practice  of  ringing  the  division  bells.  I 
think  it  is  eminently  sensible,  sir,  and  I  would 
hope  you  do  not  direct  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  the 
contrary. 

I  point  out,  for  instance,  that  yesterday, 
before  the  division  bells  rang,  before  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury  made  his  remarks,  there 
were  only  four  Liberals  in  the  House  and  I 
think  that  the  rest  of  that  caucus  should  have 
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had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  at 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  With  regard  to  this  point  of 
order,  I  would  advise  the  members  that  we 
rule  in  this  House  not  only  by  the  written 
rules  but  also  by  the  practices  and  the  cus- 
toms that  we  have  adopted  over  the  years. 
Over  the  last,  I  would  think,  seven  or  eight 
years,  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of  ring- 
ing the  division  bells  in  committee.  In  view 
of  the  fact  we  have  been  doing  this  for 
several  years,  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  accepted 
practice  now,  in  this  House.  In  view  of  that, 
I  shall  not  direct  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  do  other  than 
has  been  the  custom  over  the  last  number  of 
years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to 
the  House  a  schedule  of  increased  mining 
revenue  payments  to  designated  Ontario 
mining  municipalities,  based  on  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  mining  revenue 
payments. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee 
was  appointed  on  September  8,  1966  and  I 
mention  this  just  to  demonstrate  that  while 
the  Opposition  criticize  our  use  of  com- 
mittees, here  is  a  committee,  appointed  last 
September,  which  has  brought  in  a  report 
and  we  are  acting  upon  it  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  special  committee  with 
government  members  only  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  was  not  composed  of 
only  government  members  at  all.  Just  read 
the  composition  of  it.  It  was  composed  of 
members  of  the  municipalities  most  particu- 
larly concerned,  these  were  the  people.  From 
this  House  we  appointed  two  members,  I 
believe  they  were  two  representatives  of  the 
north  country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  the  Conservative 
benches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes,  they  were  Conser- 
vative. 

Mr.  Bryden:  What  about  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  to  assume,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  hon. 
member's  comments  that  he  thinks  the  Con- 
servative members  of  this  Legislature  do  not 
fight  hard  on  behalf  of  their  constituents. 
They  certainly  made  a  very  strong  plea  on 
behalf  of  their  own  people.    By  tabling  this 


report  today,  it  will  give  these  municipalities 
an  opportunity  to  take  this  new  schedule  into 
account  when  they  establish  their  mill  rates 
and  their  budgets  for  1967. 

Sir,  in  the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  had 
a  practice  of  taking  the  Cabinet  into  the 
north  country  particularly.  We  have  made 
two  tours,  one  into  northwestern  Ontario  and 
one  into  northeastern  Ontario,  and  this  matter 
originally  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet 
during  the  course  of  these  tours.  We  have 
acted  upon  the  representations  made  to  us 
at  that  time.  Also  involved  in  this  decision 
are  the  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  mining.  That  committee  made  its 
report  to  the  Legislature  in  June,  1966,  just 
nine  months  ago.  Of  course,  all  parties  were 
represented  on  that  committee  and  its  report 
and  recommendations  were  considered  as 
well. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  new  formula  that 
has  been  designed  is  to  provide  the  desig- 
nated mining  municipalities  with  the  revenues 
required  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for 
services  they  are  experiencing.  This  new  for- 
mula will  provide  for  mining  municipalities  a 
financial  position  comparable  to  that  of  like- 
sized  non -mining  municipalities.  Another  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  new  formula  is  that  the 
method  of  distribution  now  provides  for  so- 
called  "dormitory"  municipalities,  a  completely 
new  basis  of  payment,  and  in  some  cases  the 
increase  is  as  much  as  500  per  cent.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  represents  the 
most  important  contribution  to  these  mining 
municipalities  that  has  been  made  in  at  least 
a  generation. 

I  would  say  also  that  this  formula  is  not 
necessarily  a  final  one,  because  this  will  have 
to  be  examined  in  due  course  in  light  of  what 
recommendations  may  be  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Smith  committee  on  taxation.  As  I 
have  said  in  this  House  before,  that  report, 
when  we  receive  it,  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
complete  examination  of  the  taxing  arrange- 
ments of  our  municipalities,  of  our  school 
boards  and  of  provincial  taxation  itself.  But 
in  the  meantime,  this  formula  will  provide 
help  where  it  is  needed. 

I  will  table  the  schedule.  I  will  give  some 
figures  as  examples  of  what  will  be  done.  I 
would  just  simply  say  that  these  figures  may 
not  be  precisely  accurate  but  I  think  they 
are  accurate  enough  to  indicate  generally 
what  this  will  mean  to  the  municipalities  in- 
volved. The  Department  of  Municipal  AflFairs 
is  organizing  the  precise  procedure  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  exact  amounts  and  to  dis- 
tribute these  sums,  but  the  figures  I  use  can 
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be  taken  as  being  generally  accurate.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  be  held  to  them  down 
to  the  last  dollar  because  there  may  be  some 
changes  when  the  department  completes  its 
work. 

I  will  give  a  few  representative  examples: 
In  total,  payments  will  reach  a  figure  of 
$7,876,174,  which  is  an  increase  of  just  over 
$2  million  compared  to  1966.  In  the  Sudbury 
basin  area,  which  includes  the  city  of  Sud- 
bury, the  payments  for  1967  wiU  increase  by 
$1,231,458  for  a  total  of  just  over  $4  million. 
The  city  of  Sudbury  itself  will  receive  a  total 
of  $2,742,000,  which  is  an  increase  over  the 
1966  payment  of  some  $787,000. 

Mr.  Sopha:  It  is  not  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
glowing  example  of  irresponsibility.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  That  is  not 
what  the  Prime  Minister  says  in  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Perhaps  that  is  so. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  at  Timmins, 
we  will  find  the  increase  there  is  some 
$222,000  over  what  that  city  received  in  1966. 
In  Geraldton,  payments  to  that  municipality 
will  jump  from  $13,905  to  $64,915,  almost 
500  per  cent.  Red  Lake,  which  has  had  some 
problems  of  which  we  are  all  aware,  will 
receive  $58,575,  an  increase  of  $40,800.  I 
could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  just- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  shows  how  badly  they 
have  been  treated  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
hear  comments  hke  that,  I  know  we  must  be 
doing  something  pretty  good  because  of  all 
the  ridiculous  arguments  I  have  ever  heard— 

I  will  file  this  and  I  will  arrange  for  it 
to  be  distributed  to  the  members.  We  have 
listed  here  all  the  municipalities  involved  and 
the  members  will  have  a  chance  to  read  this 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  Prime  Minister  would  enter- 
tain a  question  in  relation  to  the  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bryden:  Are  any  steps  being  taken  to 
collect  some  or  all  of  this  additional  money 
from  the  mining  companies  who  are  exempt 
from  the  normal  municipal  taxation  and  whose 
exemption  makes  these  grants  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
say  in  that  regard  we  are  presently  conduct- 


ing some  very  broadly  based  studies,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  used  in  conjuction 
with  the  Smith  committee  report,  on  the  whole 
question  of  taxation  of  our  natural  resources. 
I  am  not  going  to  answer  the  question  specifi- 
cally because  I  am  unable  to  do  so  at  this 
time,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
we  are  reviewing  all  our  procedures  and 
looking  at  the  whole  question  of  taxation  of 
natural  resources.  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
anticipate  some  wide  changes  in  the  raising 
of  revenues,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  where 
the  burden  of  taxation  will  fall.  I  very  much 
doubt- 
Mr.  Bryden:  Then  some  of  our  missionary 
work  is  having  effect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  progressive  government.  It  moves  ahead 
on  many  broad  fronts.  We  simply  do  not 
make  wild  statements  about  what  we  are 
going  to  do  without  having  some  proper 
research  made.  When  we  offer  a  change  in 
taxation  to  the  people  of  this  province  it 
will  be  properly  researched,  it  will  be 
properly  documented,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  go  to  them  and  not  say  we  are  going  to 
pay  80  per  cent  of  anything  and  have  no 
answer  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  We 
will  have  a  properly  worked  out  plan  to 
present  to  the  people  of  this  province. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  It  will  be  based  on  the 
research  done  over  a  period  of  time  and 
part  of  that— 

Mr.  Bryden:  The  government  appears  to 
be  accepting  our  research. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  will  answer  their 
questions,  ff  they  would  care  to  listen. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  started  to  listen  when  he 
went  off  on  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  asks  a  question  he  must  expect 
to  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Bryden:  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  All  right.  To  wind  this 
up  finally  and  to  answer  the  question,  I  would 
say  that  we  are  doing  extensive  research  not 
only  into  this  area,  but  into  all  areas  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  province,  because  the  next  task 
of  thi?  government  as  we  see  it,  is  to  reform 
the  tax  system  of  this  province. 
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Mr.  Bryden:  That  will  be  done  by  members 
of  a  government- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  House  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole;  Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  in  the 
chair. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  57,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  57  reported. 

THE  LIVESTOCK  COMMUNITY 
SALES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  58,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Livestock  Community  Sales  Act. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  58  reported. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  rise 
and  report  two  bills  without  amendment  and 
ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  two  bills 
without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Act, 
1965. 

Bill  4,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Ontario  agricultural  museum. 

Bill  27,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act. 

Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surveys  Act. 

Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Bill  34,  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  Act,  1967. 

Bill  38,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature 
Act. 


Bill  40,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Detention  Centres  Act,  1965. 

Bill  41,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Juvenile  and 
Family  Courts  Act. 

Bill  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Trustee  Act. 

Bill  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors  Act. 

Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  Act, 
1966. 

Bill  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  1966. 

Bill  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Bill  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Bill  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  59,  An  Act  to  insure  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  bill  is  passed,  I  just 
wonder  if  the  Minister  is  aware  that  the 
federal  House  last  night  passed  somewhat 
similar  legislation  in  their  Bill  C-222,  and 
that  it  is  awaiting  Royal  assent.  But  it  does 
protect  the  growers  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  The  Milk  Act.  I  assume 
this  bill  must  be  passed  in  order  to  fit  into  the 
milk  column  and  the  federal  bill  will  not 
supersede  this  except  in  the  case  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.    Is  this  correct? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dehghted 
to  know  that  the  bill  has  passed  in  Ottawa. 
I  was  not  aware  of  it,  nor  am  I  aware  par- 
ticularly of  the  application  of  the  bill  to  the 
various  products  that  may  be  named  in  that 
bill.  The  intent  of  this  particular  Act  is  to 
provide,  in  effect,  bonding  for  milk  distribu- 
tors and  milk  processors,  creamery  operators 
and  what  have  you,  affecting  those  plants 
operating  within  the  gamut  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try. Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  not  to  have  further 
information  to  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question  in  the  House. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  In  the  event 
that  the  Ottawa  bill  would  provide  for  the 
coverage  that  is  contained  in  this  bill,  would 
my  hon.  friend  say  this  bill  is  necessary? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Here  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of  the 
Ottawa  bill.  I  just  do  not  know.  I  would 
say  this,  that  if  this— is  this  known  as  the 
Whelan  bill,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Oliver:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  is  not?  As  I  under- 
stood that  bill,  it  was  to  give  the  producers 
of  farm  products  a  priority  claim  in  the  event 
of  bankruptcy.  I  am  not  aware  of  this  bill, 
I  do  not  know  the  content  of  it  at  all.  I  am 
sorry. 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  St.  Cath- 
arines club. 

Bill  Pr  30,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Blind  River. 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  the  board  of 
education  for  the  city  of  London. 

Bill  57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
and  Livestock  Products  Act. 

Bill  58,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission  I  would  like 
to  call  upon  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  ask  him  to  give  Royal  assent 
to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario,  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  W.  Earl  Rowe  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  certain 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  to  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  1,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Land  Titles 
Act. 

Bill  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Act, 
1965. 

Bill  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  Act. 

Bill  4,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ontario  agricultural  museum. 


Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Judges  Act. 

Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Courts 
Act. 

Bill  7,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Reciprocal 
Enforcement  of  Maintenance  Orders  Act. 

Bill  25,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Commuter 
Services  Act,  1965. 

Bill  27,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry  Act. 

Bill  28,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surveys  Act. 

Bill  29,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trees  Act. 

Bill  31,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Income  Tax 
Act,  1961-1962. 

Bill  32,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  33,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cancer  Act. 

Bill  34,  The  Department  of  Social  and 
Family  Services  Act,  1967. 

Bill  35,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Parks  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Bill  38,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature 
Act. 

Bill  40,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regional 
Detention  Centres  Act,  1965. 

Bill  41,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Juvenile  and 
Family  Courts  Act. 

Bill  44,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Trustee  Act. 

Bill  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors  Act. 

Bill  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs  Act, 
1966. 

Bill  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  1966. 

Bill  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Bill  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Bill  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Used  Car 
Dealers  Act,  1964. 

Bill  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Securities 
Act,  1966. 

Bill  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act,  1960-1961. 

Bill  57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
and  Livestock  Products  Act. 

Bill  58,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Livestock 
Community  Sales  Act. 

Bill  59,  An  Act  to  insure  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products. 
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Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  the  society  of 
industrial  and  cost  accountants  of  Ontario. 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Toronto. 

Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  Sarnia 
board  of  education  and  the  Sarnia  suburban 
high  school  district. 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  public 
school  board  of  section  No.  1  of  the  township 
of  Moose  in  the  district  of  Cochrane. 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Woodstock. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  The  Empire 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  municipality 
of  Neebing. 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  the  college  of 
the  Dominican  or  Friar  Preachers  of  Ottawa. 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  Provincial 
Butchers'  Machinery  Company  Limited. 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  united  cooper- 
atives of  Ontario. 

Bill  Prl3,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Burlington. 

Bill  Prl 5,  An  Act  respecting  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University. 

Bill  Prl  6,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
London. 

Bill  Prl 7,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Amherstburg. 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Caledonia. 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the  township 
of  Murray. 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  to  estabhsh  the  Kitch- 
ener and  district  public  school  board. 

Bill  Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  Etobicoke. 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  St.  Cath- 
arines club. 

Bill  Pr29,  An  Act  respecting  the  borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Bill  PrSO,  An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Blind  River. 

Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  Napanee 
and  district  collegiate  institute  board. 

Bill  Pr34,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Bill  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  the  board  of 
education  for  the  city  of  London. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was  an- 
nounced by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 


Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's  name, 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  doth 
assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  thirty-second 
order,  House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
L.  M.  Reilly  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

(Continued) 

On  vote  207: 

Mr.  A.  V.  Walker  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  point  out  just 
before  you  being  that  we  have  discussed  the 
items  under  vote  207— the  Supreme  Court, 
the  country,  district  and  division  courts— and 
now  we  are  dealing  with  the  section  con- 
cerning magistrates  and  juvenile  and  family 
courts.  Haying  finished  with  magistrates' 
courts,  we  are  deahng  now  with  the  juvenile 
and  family  courts. 

Mr.  Walker:  May  I  speak  on  counselling  in 
the  juvenile  and  family  courts  under  this 
item? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Right. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  would  like  to  point  out,  and 
the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart)  knows 
this,  that  on  a  previous  occasion  I  brought  up 
the  matter  of  juvenile  and  family  courts  for 
Ontario  county.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  some  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  area  or  part  of  the  area 
that  I  represent,  in  that  we  now  have  one  of 
the  older  senior  magistrates  who  handles 
this  area  of  the  administration  on  somewhat 
of  a- full-time  basis. 

But  I  am  still  quite  concerned  over  this 
matter  of  counselling  services  which  I  feel 
should  be  made  available. 

I  recently  talked  to  one  of  the  judges  at 
a  dinner  I  happened  to  be  attending,  and  I 
discussed  with  him,  the  matter  of  counselling 
at  the  juvenile  and  family  court  level.  He 
very  definitely  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  proper  counselling,  at  this  level,  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  eliminating  further 
trouble  in  later  years,  in  having  this  same 
juvenile,  particularly,  appearing  before  him 
later  on. 
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And  I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  area  of  counselling,  both  in  juvenile 
and  family  problems,  is  the  basic  solution 
to  many  of  the  problems  which  come  before 
this  particular  court.  I  suggest  it  is  not 
enough  to  simply  have  a  magistrate  who  is 
responsible  for  these  cases  as  they  appear 
on  the  court  docket. 

I  feel  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  problem  of  counselling.  Where 
magistrates  are  conducting  juvenile  and  family 
courts,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  coun- 
selling must  be  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  involved,  because  I  feel  that  this 
counselling  wisdom  is  just  as  important  as  the 
actual  court  sentence. 

Is  there  any  particular  programme  that  is 
emphasized  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  magistrate  involved  to  give 
counselling  when  he  feels  it  is  necessary— 
in  his  chambers,  or  outside  the  court— or 
what  is  that  procedure  in  this  regard? 

Are  we  developing  anything  in  this  par- 
ticular area?  I  am  interested  in  this. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Wishart  (Attorney  General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  and  I  have 
noted  them.  But  I  might  say  that,  prior  to 
these  remarks,  we  have  been  working  with 
this  problem  in  many  areas  of  this  province. 

Our  probation  officers— we  are  seeking  to 
increase  the  number  of  them  in  the  estimates 
and  extend  their  claim,  as  you  will  observe 
from  the  estimates,  if  you  note  the  increase 
asked.  They  have  instructions  to  offer  every 
assistance  to  the  court  in  the  way  of  coun- 
selling, pre-sentencing  and  generally  advising 
the  court  and  counselling  persons,  particu- 
larly the  juvenile  persons  and  families  who 
come  before  that  court. 

I  can  only  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we 
will  continue  to  enlarge  their  responsibility 
and  seek  to  supply  the  court  with  the  fullest 
extent  of  probation  counselling  and  probation 
services. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  riding  I 
represent,  at  various  meetings  that  are  held 
by  their  officials,  that  this  matter  of  coun- 
selling and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
need  in  this  particular  field  is  continually 
being  discussed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  It  is  a  very  important 
area.  We  are  aware  of  the  importance  and 
are  seeking  to  extend  it. 


Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor  Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  ask  the  Minister,  what 
steps  is  the  department  taking  to  overcome 
the  accepted  abuse  or  use  of  alcohol  by 
teenagers?  In  my  own  community,  there 
happens  to  be  a  fairly  concerted  drive  on 
teenagers  who  are  involved  in  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol.  The  magistrate  or  the  family 
court,  whoever  the  youngster  is  eventually 
brought  before,  quite  often  keeps  him  in 
jail  overnight. 

What  does  the  department  do,  in  itself,  to 
overcome  some  of  this  increasing  use  of 
alcohol  by  the  teenagers,  by  the  juveniles? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  just  going  to  say,  are 
we  not  getting  into  a  discussion  on  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  clinics?  I  would  like  to 
stay  with  the  vote.  Is  any  money  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  under  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  to  reply  to  the  hon.  member  that  we 
have  no  programme  as  such,  on  alcohol,  in 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Our  magistrates  deal  with  the  cases  as  they 
come  before  them  and  they  know  the  general 
approach  to  this  problem. 

They  do  not  all  have  a  uniformity  of  ap- 
proach to  it  but  I  think  the  hon.  member  ob- 
serves the  sentences  which  are  handed  out, 
and  we  do  in  our  probation  services,  where 
it  is  first  sent  and  that  sort  of  thing,  take  every 
persuasive  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  traffic  cases,  there  is  the  suspension  of 
licences,  sir,  which  almost  invariably  fol- 
lows an  offence  involving  alcohol  with  the 
senior,  as  well  as  with  the  teenager  or  the 
juvenile.  But  we  have  no  programme  in  my 
department  directed  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  fol- 
low through  then.  I  would  assume  from  the 
answer  of  the  Attorney  General  there  would 
be  no  programme  either  to  diminish,  lessen 
or  attempt  to  lessen  the  incidence  of  car 
thefts  by  juveniles.  I  understand  that  85  per 
cent  of  the  thefts  of  automobiles  are  by 
juveniles  and  that  today,  a  youngster  thinks 
nothing  of  steafing  a  car. 

He  is  only  going  to  get  a  suspended  sen- 
tence and  if  he  gets  away  with  it,  he  has 
had  a  joy  ride  out  of  it.  We  do  not  seem 
to  be  coping  with  the  problem  at  all  today. 
The  numbers  seems  to  be  increasing  and  the 
teenagers— I  should  not  say  all,  but  some  teen- 
agers—seem to  have  no  concern  at  all  about 
the  fact  that  they  stole  a  car  and  it  may 
have  some  effect  on  them  in  the  future. 
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Is  the  department  thinking  of  any  special 
type  of  a  lockup?  I  notice  the  city  of  Detroit 
uses  a  special  lockup,  in  other  words,  a  spe- 
cial centre  where  they  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
the  youngster  so  that  he  will  not  be  prone  to 
car  stealing  when  he  is  released. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  problem,  certainly  first  of  all,  goes  be- 
yond the  drinking,  which  the  hon.  member 
raised  a  moment  ago.  It  is  theft.  He  par- 
ticularly refers  to  theft  of  motor  vehicles. 

Now  I  tliink  he  framed  his  question,  in 
the  earlier  remarks,  as  to  whether  we  had 
a  programme  towards  this  area  of  motor  car 
theft.  Well,  no,  not  as  a  department.  Our 
whole  society,  I  think,  is  oriented  to  teach 
that  morahty,  that  theft  is  wrong  and  that 
our  courts,  in  their  sentences  deal  with  it. 

That  deterrent,  once  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted, acts  toward  the  prevention  of  this. 
I  would  only  say  that  we  have  encouraged 
our  police  forces,  particularly  in  the  larger 
areas,  and  in  smaller  areas,  and  especially 
also  with  our  provincial  police,  to  engage  in 
activities  with  young  persons  and  to  give 
them  assistance  in  various  activities  which 
will,  we  think— as  has  already  been  shown  in 
other  areas  through  our  own  province— be  a 
great  way  to  prevent  the  young  person  getting 
into  a  wrong  way  of  life  and  committing 
crime. 

When  we  come  to  the  type  of  lockup  that 
the  hon.  member  refers  to,  I  would  have  to 
mention  that  we  have  the  detention  centres 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  The  De- 
partment of  Reform  Institutions,  and  we 
segregate  the  juvenile  offender  in  every  pos- 
sible way  from  any  of  the  older  or  criminal 
elements  insofar  as  we  can.  But  after  the 
court  has  dealt  with  the  juvenile,  which  is 
within  The  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  if  he  is  committed  to  detention, 
that  then  falls  within  the  department  of  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
(Mr.  Grossman). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  I  was  going  to  suggest 
to  the  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  that 
perhaps  any  programmes  in  that  connection 
might  properly  come  under  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions. 

Mr.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister  what  is  the  department's  policy 
concerning  the  juvenile  detention  centres? 
Must  each  communtiy  have  a  juvenile  deten- 
tion centre;  each  large  metropolitan  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  are  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  The  Juvenile 
Courts  Act. 


Mr.  Newman:  And  if  a  community  does  not 
have  a  detention  centre,  what  does  the  depart- 
ment do  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  There  is  no  requirement 
that  a  municipality  have  a  juvenile  detention 
centre.  We  do  our  best  to  encourage  them 
to  establish  such  centres,  and  all  we  can  do  if 
they  do  not  have  them,  is  to  see  that  the 
juveniles  are  segregated  as  best  the  circum- 
stances will  afford. 

Mr.  Nevmian:  Has  the  department  thought 
of  a  regional  juvenile  detention  centre?  The 
closest  one  to  the  city  of  Windsor  is  London, 
and  that  is  a  little  far  to  be  sending  a 
youngster.  We  had  the  unfortunate  incident 
last  year  where  the  youngster  had  to  be  sent 
to  London  because  of  a  certain  involvement 
and  happening  over  the  Christmas  holiday 
period.  They  could  not  get  communication 
with  London,  and  as  a  result,  the  youngster, 
as  I  have  mentioned  previously,  happened 
to  be  sent  into  the  county  jail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
thought.  Actually  I  cannot  say  that  we  have 
considered  it  very  seriously.  I  am  also  happy 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  hon.  member— and  I 
think  this  is  a  fortunate  thing  to  be  able  to 
say— that  we  do  not  have  so  many  juveniles 
involved  that  we  feel  there  is  a  need  of  a 
regional  centre,  such  as  he  suggests.  Most 
juveniles,  on  the  type  of  charge  for  which 
they  are  brought  before  the  court,  are  al- 
lowed to  go  home  under  some  probation,  or 
some  arrangement  of  this  kind.  I  think  this  is 
much  better  than  to  have  them  incarcerated 
even  in  a  regional  detention  centre. 

There  are  some  who  have  to  be  put  in 
custody,  but  the  number  is  small  and  we  have 
not  seen  the  need  of  estabHshing  a  large 
detention  centre  for  juveniles.  I  have  noted 
the  thought  which  the  hon.  member  has  put 
forward  of  a  regional  detention  centre  for  a 
large  area.  This  might  be  feasible,  but  we 
have  not  really  found  a  problem  in  this  area 
yet. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  if  the  Attorney  General  would 
care  to  comment  on  the  report  of  the  York 
county  grand  jury  made  to  his  honour  Judge 
Moore,  when  they  visited  the  magistrate's 
cells  and  detention  facilities  in  the  city  hall 
at  Toronto?  I  am  sure  the  Attorney  General 
will  recall  what  they  said. 

They  said,  very  briefly  as  reported  in  the 
press,  that  the  women's  court  and  the  cells 
in  the  old  city  hall  basement  were  depressing 
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and  a  disgrace  to  Toronto.  They  recommended 
that  the  whole  basement  floor  be  abohshed. 
The  foreman,  Ivan  Eaton,  said  the  courts  are 
ill-Ht  and  noisy  and  the  prisoners'  docks  are 
crowded.  The  cells  were  described  as  dirty, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  with  poor  lavoratory 
facilities  for  about  60  prisoners  usually  await- 
ing hearings  in  magistrate's  court. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral answers,  I  perhaps  should  remind  the 
member  for  Downsview  that  he  had  requested 
this  committee  follow  on  a  sequence  of  votes, 
which  we  did,  and  we  have  dealt  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  district  court  and  the 
magistrate's  court  and  we  are  now  dealing 
with  the  juvenile  and  family  court.  So  I 
would  follow  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that,  sir,  but 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  go  along  with  me  in 
recognizing  that  this  report  of  the  grand  jury 
was  presented  the  day  after  we  concluded  it 
and  we  would  have  no  other  opportunity  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  long  as  you  do  not  open 
up  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  do  not  want  to  open  up 
the  whole  thing  again,  but  there  is  the  report 
of  the- 

Mr.  Chairman:  With  that  understanding  I 
would  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  answer  if 
he  feels  so  inclined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  quite  glad  to.  Actually  I  must  confess 
that  although  I  saw  some  note  of  this  report, 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I 
have  not  got  it  before  me,  but  the  hon. 
member  has  been  good  enough  to  tell  me 
some  of  the  contents  and  I  know  the  condi- 
tion of  these  as  they  were  reported. 

I  did  have  some  reference,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  this  whole  situation  previously  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  estimates.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  provision  of  facilities  of  magistrates'  courts 
in  every  city— and  I  mentioned  Metropolitan 
Toronto— is  the  responsibility  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  that  we  have  found  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  great  improvement  in  space  and 
the  character  of  the  courtrooms  in  many  of 
their  characteristics.  But  the  final  solution  to 
the  whole  matter  is  waiting  on  the  arrange- 
ments which  are  being  made  with  respect  to 
the  old  city  hall,  which  is  a  part,  as  the  hon. 
members  know,  of  the  Eaton  programme 
which  has  not  been  finalized.  We  will  either 
get  a  completely  new  court  house  out  of  this, 


and  I  trust  soon,  or  we  will  take  other  steps 
to  add  to  the  facilities  we  have  now  got, 
which  are  not  in  every  respect  at  all  adequate, 
but  which  are  a  very  great  improvement  over 
those  of  the  time  we  sat  here  last  year. 

I  know  the  situation  exists,  but  the  grand 
jury's  report  brings  that  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  who  are  responsible.  All  I  can  do 
is  do  everything  possible  to  assist  and  encour- 
age them  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  accept  your  injunction.  I 
am  not  going  to  follow  that  point  any  further. 
I  have  another  point. 

Both  in  magistrates*  courts  and  in  juvenile 
and  family  courts  there  are  interpreters  who 
are  paid  out  of  the  general  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  I  understand  that  these 
interpreters  are  paid  so  much  a  case.  Is  it 
$7  a  case,  or  something  like  that?  And  I 
am  further  advised  that  some  of  them  make 
$10,000,  $12,000,  $15,000  or  $18,000.  A  case 
is  often  considered  to  be  just  appearing  on  a 
remand  with  no  use  of  the  interpreter. 

I  think  that  there  should  be  interpreters 
standing  by  and  I  think  they  should  be  avail- 
able in  courts  at  all  times.  I  wonder  if  the 
Attorney  General  can  tell  us  whether  or  not 
he  has  any  list  of  fees  paid  to  interpreters  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  on  a  fee  basis,  and 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to 
hire  interpreters  on  an  annual  basis.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  better  service  and  I  think  there 
would  be  a  general  saving  of  public  money 
in  this  regard,  if  they  were  paid  on  an  annual 
basis  instead  of  on  a  per-case  basis,  or  so- 
called  per-case  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
the  hon.  member  has  me  down  to  a  detail 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with.  I  know  there 
are  interpreters  and  I  know  that  they  are 
called  in  as  needed.  I  know  that  they  act  on 
a  case  where  they  are  required,  but  how  they 
are  paid  and  at  what  rate  they  are  paid,  I  do 
not  know.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  salaries  they 
make  a  year  or  how  their  work  relates  to  that 
or  how  busy  they  are.  I  would  be  glad  to 
look  into  this,  but  that  is  all  I  can  offer  at 
this  moment.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  be  quite  happy  to 
accept  the  Attorney  General's  undertaking 
that  he  will  obtain  for  us,  as  soon  as  it  is 
convenient,  a  list  of  the  total  emoluments 
paid  to  all  interpreters,  say,  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  if  it  leads,  as  I  suspect  it  will, 
to  the  suggestion  that  some  of  them  are 
receiving     very     large     amounts     of     money 
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annually,  his  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  more  economical  and  of  better 
service  to  hire  interpreters  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  pay  them  an  annual  fee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  I  should  clear 
one  point:  I  will  be  glad  to  get  such  informa- 
tion as  is  available,  but  they  are  paid,  I  am 
certain,  by  the  municipality  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  necessarily  undertake  to 
change  the  basis  on  which  they  are  paid,  or 
to  pay  them.  They  are  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipality. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  us  start  with  the  report 
and  then  we  will  see- 
Hop.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  but  I  want  to  make 
this  clear:  This  part  of  the  administration  of 
justice  is  in  a  municipal  area  and  is  a  muni- 
cipal responsibility.  I  am  interested  and  I 
will  try  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Singer:  Then  whatever  is  done,  is  done 
with  the  authorization,  or  through  the  author- 
ity of,  this  government.  In  the  same  way  that 
court  attendants  are  hired  or  whatever  dis- 
tribution of  costs  is  done,  it  is  done  with  the 
authority  of  this  government  and  if  there  is 
authority  for  them  to  do  what  they  are  doing 
—and  I  presume  there  must  be  or  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  doing  it— it  may  well  be 
that  that  authority  should  be  reviewed. 

Without  trying  to  lead  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  a  conclusion  that  he  cannot  arrive  at 
without  the  figures,  when  these  are  obtained, 
perhaps  we  could  discuss  it  further. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  juvenile  courts  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  related  thereto, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General  a 
question  concerning  the  current  public  pre- 
occupation with  LSD. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral got  to  his  television  set  early  enough  last 
night  to  see  "Viewpoint,"  a  programme  on 
which  a  professor  from  McGill  University, 
commenting  on  the  public  outcry  at  the 
moment  as  a  result  of  a  death  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  this  past  weekend,  stated— and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  generally 
true— that  every  young  person,  not  only  in 
our  universities  but  in  our  high  schools,  has 
ready  access  to  LSD. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  suggest— I  cannot 
quote  his  exact  words— that  there  is  no  young 


person  who  will  not  have  exposure  to  it  and 
an  opportunity  to  use  it. 

My  question  to  the  Attorney  General  is: 
Are  the  problems  related  to  law  enforcement 
in  connection  with  LSD  because  of  the  ready 
availability  of  it  and  in  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  carried,  such  that  it  is  impossible  to 
check  this  widespread  use,  as  this  statement 
suggests? 

I  repeat  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  correct,  because  when  talking  with 
young  people  whose  experiences  are  not  con- 
fined to  visits  to  Yorkville,  where  they  might 
have  access  to  it,  but  to  collegiates  in  every 
part  of  this  city,  they  contend  that  this  is  the 
case,  that  if  you  want  it  you  can  get  it 
readily— almost  any  day  and  anywhere. 

What  are  the  problems  related  to  law 
enforcement?  Does  the  Attorney  General  not 
think  that  new  techniques,  or  a  concentration 
of  forces,  must  be  put  into  this  if  we  are  so 
concerned  about  the  disasters  that  can  flow 
from  the  use  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shook 
my  head  when  I  was  asked  if  I  had  seen 
"Viewpoint".  I  did  not  realize,  when  I  came 
in,  that  I  was  seeing  the  latter  part  of  that 
programme  and  I  heard  the  conclusion  of 
the  young  professor's  commentary  to  the 
effect  that  the  temptation  is  there  for  any- 
one. He  then  made  a  very  earnest  plea  to 
young  people  to  avoid  LSD.  I  thought  it 
was  quite  an  impressive  talk  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  an  effective  one. 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  come  to  the 
forefront,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  very 
recently  and  very  rapidly,  and  is  of  growing 
proportion  that  gives  us  all  concern. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Solicitor  General  at  Ottawa 
today.  The  RCMP,  we  are  told,  handle  the 
matter  from  the  federal  police  point  of  view. 

We  have  had  no  reports  from  them,  nor 
appeals  from  them,  nor  from  our  local  police 
forces,  but  we  see  instances  where  the  effect 
of  this  drug  has  had  a  very  bad  effect,  result- 
ing in  death  and  we  do  not  know  how  much 
damage,  to  the  minds  of  young  people. 

It  is  a  growing  problem  and  I  think  it  is 
one  that  we  shall  have  to  face.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  faced  on  a  national  basis,  perhaps 
something  similar  to  our  criminal  law,  in 
the  use  of  and  trafficking  in  this  and  making  it 
available,  because  I  think  it  is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  solved  with  different  rules 
in  every  province  across  this  country. 
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I  think  it  is  one  that  we  certainly  will  have 
to  face  up  to  and,  unless  we  find  that  the 
federal  people  are  moving  soon  to  it,  we 
shall  have  to  move  to  it. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  think 
of  upon  the  subject  to  this  point.  I  certainly 
realize  the  gravity  of  it  and  it  is  a  growing 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  forgive  me 
for  my  comment  on  Yorkville.   The  only  foot- 
note I  would  like  to  add  to  it- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  member  feel  that 
it  comes  under  this  as  far  as— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  in  any  case,  I  need 
only  30  seconds  so  let  us  not  waste  those  30 
seconds  on  something  that  is  unsubstantive, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

My  only  comment  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  says  that  it  is  a  national  problem; 
undoubtedly  it  is.  Since  it  is  a  criminal  mat- 
ter with  narcotics,  presumably  in  the  first 
instance,  it  comes  under  the  RCMP,  but  if 
its  incidence  and  the  problem  is  so  wide- 
spread, that  it  is  in  every  school  and  every 
university,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  got  to  be  brought 
to  bear. 

Otherwise,  you  are  going  to  be  as  hcked  as 
they  contend  you  are  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.    Chairman:    The    member    for    Grey 

North. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey  North):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Attorney  General  some  weeks,  or  a 
few  days,  ago,  in  the  estimates,  said  that 
there  was  no  backlog  of  cases  in  the  courts 
and  that  things  were  going  along  much 
better  than  they  were  in  the  United  States 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  I  was  speak- 
ing to  two  men— one  has  been  held  since 
November  8  awaiting  trial  in  the  Don  jail. 
He  has  killed  no  one;  he  cannot  get  bail- 
he  is  not  allowed  to  get  bail  because  he  is 
an  American- 
Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  ask  the  member  if 
this  would  come  under  the  juvenile  and  fam- 
ily courts? 

Mr.   Sargent:   Family  courts,   I  guess. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  been  agreed  by  the 
members  of  the  House  that  we  have  finished 
with  the  magistrates*  courts  and  I  will  have 


to  depend  on  the  member  to  be  fair  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  will  be  as  fair  as  this;  this 
man  has  been  held  in  jail.  He  cannot  get  to 
trial,  he  cannot  get  bail— he  cannot  get  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  old  is  he? 

Mr.  Chairman:  His  age?  How  old  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  would  permit  me  to  say 
this— maybe  it  will  save  some  time.  If  this 
is  a  situation  with  which  he  is  concerned— 
and  I  appreciate  that  he  is  quite  concerned— 
if  he  will  give  me  the  names  and  the  spe- 
cific cases,  we  will  find  out  why  this  situation 
exists. 

He  can  relate  this  in  the  House  and  I  can- 
not prevent  him  from  doing  so,  nor  do  I  wish 
to,  but  I  think  we  could  save  a  great  deal 
of  time  if  I  knew  what  the  cases  are  so 
that  they  could  be  investigated  and  I  could 
know  what  is  going  on. 

I  think  the  quickest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
let  me  have  them— either  here  or  he  can  give 
them  to  me  personally. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  fact  is  that  I  want  to 
state  briefly  here  and  now,  that  in  the  second 
of  the  two  cases  I  spoke  of  here  today,  the 
second  chap  has  been  in  five  and  one-half 
months  and  he  cannot  get  to  trial.  Of  the 
700  inmates  there,  how  many  more  similar 
cases  are  there?  How  is  this  thing  allowed 
to  happen  in  our  British  system  of  justice? 

The  Attorney  General  said  that  he  would 
look  after  these  two  cases.  I  know  that  he 
will,  but  what  has  happened  in  our  system 
that  this  kind  of  thing  is  allowed  to  happen? 
I  wanted  to  get  this  point  across  and  now 
I  will  sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  When  I  look  into  this 
case,  I  may  find  this,  that  here  is  a  person 
confined  to  jail  on  a  serious  crime- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Not  necessarily. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  I  do  not  know; 
I  have  to  get  the  details.  Perhaps  the  witness, 
who  may  be  injured  or  knocked  unconscious 
or  who  may  be  recovering  from  an  injury, 
is  not  available  to  come  to  the  trial.  One  has 
to  have  the  details  of  a  case  to  see  if  there 
is  a  situation  here  which  can  be  corrected 
and  certainly— I  just  announced  today— there 
is  legal  aid  which  will  provide  him  with  a 
lawyer  if  he  has  not  got  one. 
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I  would  have  to  have  the  detail  of  these 
cases  to  be  able  to  properly  answer  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  say  to  the  member 
for  Grey  North  that  the  Minister  has  under- 
taken to  investigate  and  report  on  it,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  I  would  rule  that  it 
does  not  come  under  the  juvenile  and  family 
courts.  I  recognize  the  member  for  Bracon- 
dale. 

Mr.  G.  Ben  (Bracondale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  juvenile  and  family  courts,  and 
apropos  to  what  was  said  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  NDP  with  reference  to  LSD  and  York- 
ville,  it  has  occurred  under  this  estimate 
because  it  so  happens  that  I  have  been 
carrying  on  a  very  extensive  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  the  use  of  drugs  and 
LSD  in  Yorkville. 

I  was  simply  appalled  at  the  number  of 
juveniles  that  are  in  Yorkville  and  the  way 
they  fall  into  the  clutches  of  these  different 
drugs.    Now  we  seem  to  shove  that  aside. 

I  remember  when  on  city  council,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area,  the  legitimate  business 
operators,  appeared  before  the  city  council, 
time  after  time,  begging,  pleading,  cajohng 
city  council  to  do  something  about  York- 
ville to  stop  it  becoming  the  den  of  sin  that 
it  is  now. 

We  have  even  had  some  bright  eyed 
columnists  and  writers  like  Pierre  Berton  and 
commentator  Larry  Solway  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  LSD  and  that  these 
places  are  clean— well  let  me  tell  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence), 
some  of  the  things  that  go  on  there.  For 
instance  I  have  a  tape  downstairs- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
member  for  Bracondale— 

Mr.  Ben:  We  are  getting  down  to  the 
juvenile  aspect.  What  do  you  want  me  to 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  use  the  word  juvenile 
every  second  minute? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  if  we  have  any  money  under  this  par- 
ticular vote  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have 
any  money  under  this  particular  vote  for  that 
purpose  and  that  is  exactly  the  point  of  my 
argument,  that  there  should  be  money  in  this 
vote  for  that  particular  purpose. 

For  instance,  I  have  a  tape  recording  down- 
stairs where  a  17-year-old  girl— and  I  know 
she    is    not    a    juvenile    any    more,    but    she 


started  as  a  juvenile— has  been  on  her  forti- 
eth trip  as  they  call  it,  that  is  40  times  she 
has  been  under  the  influence  of  LSD  at  the 
age  of  17.  She  has  tattooed— carved  into  her 
arm,  not  tattooed— the  name  of  a  pimp  who 
carved  his  name  there.  He  came  over  here 
from  Detroit  because  she  refused  to  go  out— 
as  they  use  the  phrase,  "hustle  the  third 
time"— so  he  branded  this  girl  as  belonging  to 
him.  These  young  girls  come  down  here 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age  just  because  they 
think  it  is  a  kick,  and  the  strange  part  of  it 
is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  come  from  good 
families  up  north.  The  children  from  poor 
families  do  not  bother  going  because  they 
see  enough  squalor  right  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, so  predominantly  about  70  per  cent 
of  them  are  children  of  good  families  from 
Willowdale,  Forest  Hill  and  Leaside  who 
go  down  there  because  they  want  to  get 
kicks. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  how  does  this  fit  into 
the  family  court? 

Mr.  Ben:  It  fits  into  the  family  court 
because  the  Attorney  General  is  doing  noth- 
ing to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the 
family  court  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  this  prov- 
ince. The  best  part  of  this  whole  situation 
is  this,  that  the  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions does  not  have  any  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter  until  they  have  gone  through  the 
processes  that  have  been  settled  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
does  not  do  anything  at  all  to  prevent  the 
people  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 

For  instance,  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond),  has  come  into  this  picture  too. 
The  city  of  Toronto  has  a  minimum  stand- 
ards housing  by-law,  which  was  up  here 
to  get  passed  and  approved  and  which  I 
call  a  police  bill.  The  fact  is  that  14-  and  15- 
year-olds  are  sleeping  on  bare  floors,  four, 
five,  or  six  to  a  room.  Some  of  them  have 
a  mattress,  others  do  not.  People  are  telling 
me  here  that  they  go  from  house  to  house. 
One  place  on  Spadina— 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
interject  but  I  know  that  the  member  for 
Bracondale— 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  asking  again,  why  does  the 
Attorney    General    not    have    money    in    his 
estimates  to  prevent  these  youngsters- 
Mr.   Chairman:   This   might  be   something 
that  you  might  ask  but  at  the  present  time— 
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Mr.  Ben:  I  am  arguing  that  it  is  a  short- 
coming of  his— 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  may  have  to  do  it  at 
some  other  time.  All  we  have  to  do  here  is 
approve  of  the  estimates  before  us. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  think  I  am  perfectly  in  order 
to  point  out  the  negligence  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  not  providing  estimates  to  cover 
this  situation  under  this   section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  beg  to  differ,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Surely  we  are  not  just  here  to  approve  what 
he  has  put  in  here  and  not  to  reprove  him 
for  not  having  included  an  item  such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  understand  it  that  is 
exactly  why  we  are  here. 

Mr.  Ben:  Are  you  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  operators  of  this  government  that  we 
cannot  criticize  them  for  not  having  put 
money  into  the  estimates  to  cover  the  needs 
of  the  people  under  their  charge?  Is  that 
the  ruling  of  this  chair? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  That  will  not  be  in  the  courts 
anyway. 

Mr.  Ben:  Is  that  the  ruling  of  the  chair? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  ruling  of  the  chair  at 
the  present  time  is  to  deal  with  the  juvenile 
and  family  court  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular vote  and  I  would  ask  the  member  if 
he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  you. 
If  you  so  rule  I  will  sit  down.  Are  you  ruling 
that  we,  the  members  of  the  Opposition,  can- 
not criticize  the  Attorney  General  for  not 
having  placed  in  his  estimates  funds  that  cover 
a  very  deplorable  social  situation  in  this  prov- 
ince?   Is  that  your  ruling? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  saying  that  your  par- 
ticular remarks  under  the  circumstances  are 
out  of  order,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  berating  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  not  having  included  funds  under  these 
estimates  to  cover  this  situation— to  keep 
people  out  of  the  juvenile  courts.  Now  are 
you  ruling  that  I  cannot  discuss  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  ruling  that  this  is  out 
of  order- 
Mr.  Ben:  Then  I  beg  to  question  the  chair- 
man's ruling  and  I  would  like  to  have  a  vote 
on  it,  if  that  is  what  you  are  saying. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Chairman,  surely  when  we  are  discussing 
the  juvenile  courts— and  we  have  had  ample 
precedent  in  the  last  few  minutes  when  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  brought  to  your  attention, 
sir,  the  growing  problem  with  the  use  of  LSD 
in  this  province  and  in  this  particular  city— 
the  hon.  member  who  has  just  spoken  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  his  views  on  the 
record  in  a  similar  way.  As  he  has  aheady 
stated,  he,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  is  deeply 
concerned  with  this  problem.  It  is  surely  a 
reasonable  place  to  discuss  it  under  the 
juvenile  courts.  We  may  not  be  talking  about 
what  the  ventilation  is  like  there  but  we  are 
talking  about  a  problem  that  is  a  concern  of 
the  juvenile  court  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  can 
be  in  order  one  moment  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  discussing  it  and  now 
it  is  out  of  order.  The  gentleman  who  has 
been  discussing  this  area  just  in  the  last  few 
moments,  as  I  say,  does  have  a  presentation 
to  make  and  surely  this  would  be  a  good 
place  to  put  it  before  the  Attorney  General 
who  is  concerned  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  say  to  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  it  was  not  in  order  at  one 
time  and  out  the  next  time.  It  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  member  for  York  South 
that  it  was  out  of  order  and  it  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  member  for  Bracondale 
that  it  was  out  of  order.  The  ruling  has  been 
consistent  all  the  way  through.  No  one  is 
underestimating  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
Everyone  in  the  House  realizes  the  im- 
portance. I  am  merely  suggesting  that  you 
have  asked  me  to  follow  through  with  a 
sequence  and  this  does  not  properly  belong 
here. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Surely,  sir,  without  appealing 
your  ruling  as  has  been  requested  by  the  hon. 
member,  it  should  be  possible  for  him  to 
complete  his  remarks  along  these  lines  and 
then  we  can  carry  on  with  a  proper  dis- 
cussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  question  your  ruling  either,  but  per- 
haps I  could  be  helpful  if  you  might  allow  me 
to  say  just  a  word.  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
discussion  of  LSD  and  the  eflFect  it  has 
particularly  on  young  people  is  related  to  this 
vote.  The  hon.  member  for  Bracondale  has 
urged  a  preventative  approach  to  this  situa- 
tion so  that  these  people  will  not  come  before 
us,  and  I  think  perhaps  that  is  related  very 
closely  to  the  court.  I  did  mention  in  replying 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that  we 
had  discussions  with  the  federal  people.  If 
you  will  permit  me  I  should  like  to  put  on 
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the  record  a  commentary  which  appeared  in 
yesterday's  issue  of  the  Ottawa  Journal  re- 
porting the  situation  with  respect  to  ParUa- 
ment  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Gomme)  for  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  doing  so  I  wonder  if  the 
member  for  Bracondale  would  briefly  com- 
plete his  remarks  and  hear  the  report.  Would 
this  be  satisfactory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  think  perhaps  this  will 
satisfy  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  read  this.  This  is  an  article  from  yes- 
terday's Ottawa  Journal  headed,  "Cabinet 
Studying  LSD  Control".  This  is  the  subject 
of  our  discussions  here.  It  is  a  Canadian 
press  article  which  reads: 

Sohcitor  General  Pennell  confirmed  Mon- 
day that  the  federal  Cabinet  is  considering 
steps  for  further  control  of  the  drug  LSD, 
but  he  declined  in  the  Commons  to  indicate 
to  Opposition  leader  Diefenbaker  whether 
legislation  will  be  placed  before  Parlia- 
ment ahead  of  an  expected  Easter  recess. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  urged  immediate  action  to 
stop  what  he  called  a  series  of  tragedies 
culminating  in  an  incident  Monday  in 
Toronto.  He  apparently  was  referring  to 
the  death  Saturday  of  20-year-old  music 
student  John  Stern,  whose  body  was  dis- 
covered at  the  foot  of  an  80-foot  viaduct. 
The  boy's  father  blames  favourable  pub- 
licity for  the  hallucinatory  drug  for  the 
death. 

I  would  say  just  very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  control  of  this  drug  comes  under  The 
Narcotics  Control  Act,  which  deals  with 
trafficking  in  it  but  does  not  at  the  present 
deal  with  the  use  or  the  possession  of  it.  Its 
sale  or  distribution  would  be  under  The  Food 
and  Drug  Act.  I  think  it  is  a  federal  problem. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  federal  department 
is  moving  to  a  study  of  it,  with  possible  legis- 
lation. We  will  cooperate  in  every  way.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  can  prevent  this. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  simply 
because  I  used  those  banned  words,  LSD, 
you  are  under  the  assumption  that  I  am 
going  to  discuss  LSD.  LSD  is  simply  one  of 
the  drugs  that  I  am  concerned  with,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  the  drug  most  responsible  for  get- 
ting children  into  the  juvenile  courts.  It  is 
something  that  is  now  becoming  common.  It 
is  easily  purchased,  especially  in  the  Yorkville 
area. 

But  it  is  just  one  of  the  things,  and  I 
regret  that  everybody  jumps  on  that  as  being 
the  drug,  the  subject  matter  of  my  discussion. 


It  is  not,  because  most  of  the  youngsters  in 
the  Yorkville  area  use  what  they  call 
"speedies." 

They  are  sort  of  a  diet  pill,  benzedrine. 
They  use  what  they  call  "grass",  or  com- 
monly known  as  marijuana. 

Even  hashish  is  coming  into  play  there. 
This  is  the  thing  that  is  most  common.  LSD, 
what  they  call  "acid",  is  just  coming  into 
effect  now.  But  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
this  is  appalling. 

For  instance,  in  1965,  there  were  a  total 
of  145  drug  arrests  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  49 
of  these  originated  out  of  Yorkville.  Of  this 
145  total,  68  were  for  the  use  of  marijuana 
and  47  of  these  originated  from  Yorkville. 

In  1966,  there  were  a  total  of  216  arrests. 
Of  these  146  originated  out  of  Yorkville.  Out 
of  these  216,  151  were  for  marijuana  and  of 
these  146  came  from  Yorkville. 

So  you  see  that  it  is  not  LSD  itself,  which 
is  a  problem.  It  is  the  use  of  drugs.  In  carry- 
ing out  my  investigation,  I  find  out  that  these 
youngsters  come  down  there  and  they  think 
it  is  glamourous  because  it  is  built  up  by 
these  columnists  and  everything  else.  In 
Yorkville  there  are  the  beatniks,  and  what 
do  the  youngsters  find;  they  find  themselves 
being  preyed  upon  by  the  older  people  there, 
because  they  have  money. 

They  buy  meals  for  these  fellows  because 
they  look  up  to  them  as  something  special, 
with  their  beards  and  their  dirty  old  dun- 
garees and  the  next  thing  you  know,  they 
move  into  there. 

I  have  talked  with  these  young  people. 
They  talk  rather  intelligently.  You  ask  them 
why  they  go  there  and  they  say,  to  find 
themselves.  They  want  to  be  free,  they 
want  to  be  independent  and  when  you  ask 
them,  "Well  how  free  are  you,  now  that  you 
depend  on  somebody  for  your  drugs,  now 
that  you  depend  on  somebody  for  your  accom- 
modation, now  that  you  depend  on  somebody 
for  your  food?" 

This  kind  of  stops  them.  They  think  they 
are  free  yet  they  are  more  slaves  than  ever, 
because  they  are  now  completely  dependent 
on  somebody.  They  refuse  to  work.  They 
manage  to  get  their  food,  they  panhandle. 

As  this  young  girl  told  me  when  I  asked 
her  how  did  she  get  money,  she  said  she  goes 
along  with  this  down  there  and  begs  for 
money.  Sometimes,  she  says,  she  goes  down 
on  the  subway  but  she  says  not  very  often, 
because  the  police  pick  them  up  at  the  sub- 
way for  panhandling. 
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So  they  go  down  and  just  stay  around  in 
Yorkville.  They  have  nothing  to  do;  none  of 
these  youngsters  down  in  Yorkville.  They 
have  a  church  group  down  there  that  is  trying 
to  do  something,  but  they  just  do  not  trust 
them  up  there. 

One  of  the  girls  told  me  that  they  take 
them  upstairs  and  give  them  aptitude  tests  or 
IQ  tests.  They  get  their  whole  history  and 
then  these  people  believe  that  all  this  infor- 
mation goes  to  the  police.  Furthermore,  I 
found  out  that  this  church  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest trading  posts  for  "grass"  and  other  drugs. 

The  whole  area  is  shot  through  with  these 
old  boarding  houses  where  they  rent  rooms. 
A  room  with  nothing  in  it,  except  a  mattress 
on  the  floor  and  a  rickety  chair,  rents  for  $20 
a  week.  One  girl  told  me  that  there  was  just 
one  bathroom  in  this  old  house  and  it  was  a 
filthy  bathtub  to  begin  with,  so  she  went  in 
there  one  day  and  decided  she  was  going  to 
take  a  bath.  She  went  in  to  wash  the  bathtub 
and  found  somebody  had  pinched  it. 

Fortunately,  two  weeks  later  the  police 
went  in  there  and  closed  it  down.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  situation  that  goes  on.  One  young 
girl  there  told  me  she  had,  one  time,  lived 
with  two  men. 

Another  time  she  lived  in  a  room  with  five 
men,  all  older  than  her.  She  was  only  16  at 
the  time— 15  because  she  had  been  there  a 
couple  of  years.  This  is  the  girl  who  took  40 
trips— they  call  them  trips. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  this? 
I  asked  them  what  should  be  done,  what  we 
can  do  to  try  to  correct  the  situation.  Well, 
they  agree  that  the  place  ought  to  be  broken 
up  because  it  just  festers  and  breeds  this  kind 
of  living.  It  is  true  that  they  would  try  to 
set  up  a  little  spot  elsewhere,  but  in  the 
meantime,  legislation  could  be  implemented 
which  would  prevent  new  Yorkvilles  from 
arising. 

For  instance,  I  mentioned  earlier  that  we 
have  to  have  hostels  for  our  young  people,  a 
place  where  they  can  go  and  live;  where  they 
can  live  because  they  want  to  leave  home,  or 
hve  because  they  have  no  home,  or  where 
they  can  live  and  still  go  to  school— sort  of  a 
YMCA,  without  the  G  in  it,  a  decent  place. 

Or,  at  least,  put  up  a  public  bathhouse  in 
there,  if  you  are  not  going  to  take  action  to 
clean  it  up. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  people  I 
talked  to  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
wiped  out  by  law  enforcement  because  it 
would  take  almost  our  whole  police  force  in 
there  24  hours  a  day  to  clean  it  up. 


The  people  there  are  very  tight-mouthed. 
They  recognize  pofice  oflBcers  the  minute  they 
come  in.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
shakes  his  head.  Perhaps  he  ought  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  tapes,  some  of  the  stuff  I 
have  got  down  there  and  read  some  of  the 
notes  I  have.  Maybe  he  will  not  shake  his 
head  in  disbelief.  I  regret  that  it  is  in  his 
riding,  but  the  fact  is,  it  is  a  canker  on  this 
city,  and  something  should  be  done  about  it. 

The  people  in  his  area,  the  responsible, 
straight  people  in  the  Yorkville  area  have 
been  pressing  him  and  he  has  been  pressing 
city  council  to  clean  out  this  mess.  But  no, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  always  insist 
you  always  have  to  give  these  youngsters 
liberty,  that  they  have  to  find  themselves, 
that  that  is  all  they  are  trying  to  do  and  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  these  coffee  shops,  they 
are  respectable  places  of  business.  Except 
when  you  go  to  Websters,  there,  as  one  kid 
wrote,  it  is  easier  to  get  a  drug  than  it  is 
to  get  bubble  gum. 

When  I  asked  them  why  the  young  kids 
used  drugs,  they  said,  well,  the  youngsters 
cannot  get  booze  so  they  get  this,  it  is 
easier  to  get. 

You  can  have  marijuana  almost  delivered 
to  your  home  in  pound  packages,  or  kilo  pack- 
ages.   That  is  how  prevalent  it  is  there. 

Today,  they  estimate  if  there  were  10,000 
users  of  marijuana  in  this  city,  2,000  of  them 
were  in  Yorkville. 

There  is  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George, 
he  just  has  a  nice  angelic  smile  on  his  face 
and  shakes  his  head  that  it  is  impossible. 
Well,  I  say  it  is  not  impossible,  it  is  exist- 
ing there.  The  statistics  for  the  city  of 
Toronto  show  the  junk,  33  per  cent,  over  33 
per  cent  junk,  in  the  use  of  drugs  in  this 
city.  And  I  might  point  out  that  only  one 
of  them  last  year  was  for  LSD.  All  the  rest 
were    for    other   prohibited    drugs. 

I  found  out  that  they  get  drugs  with  phoney 
prescriptions.  They  steal  a  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion pad  and  then  they  have  somebody  there 
who  has  got  an  encyclopedia  where  they  have 
medical  terms,  and  they  fill  out  phoney 
prescriptions  and  sell  these  prescriptions  for 
$5. 

Then  the  person,  who  buys  the  prescrip- 
tion, goes  in  the  drug  store  to  buy  these 
pills,  100  for  $5,  and  peddles  them  for  50 
cents  each.  That  is  life  in  Yorkville.  And 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  he  has 
still  got  that  angelic  smile  on  his  face.  He  is 
pleased. 
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An  hon.  member:  A  cherubic  smile- 
Mr.  Ben:  A  cherubic  smile,  is  it?  All 
right,   a   cherubic,  yes. 

Now  this  is  the  thing  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  tried  to  discount.  I  say  I  spoke 
to  some  of  them.  They  come  from— I  do 
not  want  to  mention  what  the  background  is 
because  they  might  be  identified,  but  the 
parents  have  their  own  businesses,  or  respons- 
ible positions. 

Everyone  has  their  own  businesses,  or 
responsible  positions.  It  is  not  a  want  of 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  too  much 
money.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
Stem  case,  because  the  lad  is  dead,  but  what 
I  found  out  about  this  LSD  is  that  a  person 
under  LSD  can  be  influenced  to  think  that  he 
is  superman  and  he  can  flap  his  hands  and 
fly  like  a  bird,  or  that  he  is  a  canary  and  he 
will  sing  for  you,  or  she  will  sing  for  you 
and  eat  bird  seed,  and,  if  you  tell  her  to 
fly,  they  will  even  fly. 

Sometimes,  if  you  take  too  much  of  this  you 
can  go  into  a  twilight  area,  as  in  one 
instance,  where  a  fellow  stripped  himself 
naked  and  ran  around  down  in  Yorkville 
there,  saying  that  he  was  coloured. 

He  was  speaking  like  a  coloured  man  from 
Georgia.  Then  he  hopped  on  a  motorcycle 
and  made  up  he  was  zooming  down  the 
street  with  it  until  the  police  picked  him  up 
and  took  him  to  the  hospital. 

Another  thing  I  find  out  is  that  VD  is 
very  prevalent  among  the  youngsters  down 
there.  The  Attorney  General  may  be  inter- 
ested in  this— I  also  discussed  it  with  a  magis- 
trate and  this  is  one  of  the  situations  that 
bothers  them. 

If  a  person  comes  there  charged  with 
Vag.  C,  they  can  order  a  medical  examina- 
tion and  keep  that  inmate  in  there  for  five 
days  until  they  get  the  medical  examination. 
A  lot  of  them  think  that  it  is  an  injustice 
and  I  sort  of  agree,  that  if  they  keep  her 
there  and  give  her  tests,  the  result  of  the 
tests  should  be  immediately  known. 

They  can  do  it  in  24  hours.  If  treatment 
is  necessary,  then  the  woman  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  a  hospital,  not  be  kept  in 
prison  while  she  is  being  treated  for  a  ven- 
ereal disease. 

The  magistrates  to  whom  I  spoke  were  of 
the  opinion  that  venereal  disease  is  more 
prevalent  among  the  non-professionals  than 
it  is  among  the  professionals— that  is,  those 
who  are  charged  just  with  common  vagrancy. 
They  cannot  order  medical  examinations  for 


the  common  "vag"— those  who  are  charged 
just  with  common  vagrancy— and  we  feel  that 
they  should  have  power,  for  the  good  of 
society,  to  have  these  girls  examined  for 
venereal  disease,  because  my  informants  tell 
me  that  venereal  disease  is  very  prevalent  in 
Yorkville  and  there  is  no  way  that  they  can 
control  it. 

One  example  that  they  gave  me,  was 
this  young  girl  who  went  to  a  clinic  where 
she  was  told  that  she  had  venereal  disease 
and  would  have  to  report  for  treatment.  She 
skipped  off  to  Vancouver.  A  warrant  was 
issued  for  her,  but  by  the  time  she  was 
found  she  was  pretty  far  gone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  a  question?  I  am 
trying  to  follow  his  comments  and  just 
missed  a  portion  of  them,  I  think. 

Was  the  hon.  member  suggesting  that 
somebody  be  given  the  right  to  examine  these 
girls  before  they  are  convicted? 

Mr.  Ben:  If  I  may  repeat,  girls  charged 
with  Vag.  C,  it  is  called  vagrancy— it  is 
prostitution  but  it  is  called  vagrancy— sec- 
tion C,  are  held  for  five  days  and  are  given 
a  compulsory  medical  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  have  a  communi- 
cable disease,  in  fact,  a  venereal  disease. 
They  are  held  for  five  days  and  cannot  get 
out  on  bail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  After  conviction. 

Mr.  Ben:  No,  prior  to  conviction,  and  the 
Attorney  General  will  confirm  that.  Every 
girl  that  is  charged  with  Vag.  C  is  given  a 
compulsory  medical  examination  before  her 
appearance  in  court  and  she  cannot  get  out 
on  bail  until  the  result  of  that  medical  examin- 
ation is  known.  Now  that  is  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  not  think  that 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Ben:  That  is  the  law  at  the  present 
time.  Now  the  magistrate— and  I  am  direct- 
ing my  remarks  to  the  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions— claimed  that  venereal  disease  is 
more  prevalent  among  the  non-professionals, 
those  who  are  not  engaging  in  sex  for  money 
but  who  are  good-time  girls,  and  that  those 
are  the  ones  who  should  be  controlled  the 
most.  This  is  confirmed  by  my  research  into 
what  goes  on  in  Yorkville. 

These  youngsters  do  become  infected  and 
there  should  be  some  control  so  that  a  girl 
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who  is  just  charged  with  vagrancy  should  be 
examined.  Now  some  may  agree  with  this 
and  some  may  not;  the  magistrates  expressed 
this  opinion. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber agree  with  me  that  if  a  young  girl- 
perhaps  the  daughter  of  a  member  of  this 
Legislature— is  picked  up  and  if  she  may  be  a 
completely  innocent  girl,  but  she  is  charged 
and  before  she  is  ever  convicted,  be  forced 
to  undergo  a  medical  examination?  I  would 
resent  that,  I  tell  the  member  quite  frankly. 

Mr.  Ben:  Then  the  hon.  Minister  would 
have  to  agree  then,  that  it  is  not  fair  to 
have  the  professionals  given  a  compulsory 
medical  examination  before  they  are  con- 
victed, because  they  may  not  be   convicted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  professional  is  not 
a  professional  until  she  is  convicted  of  being 


Mr.  Ben:  That  is  right  and  yet  when  she 
is  charged  with  the  offence,  of  which  she  may 
be  acquitted  and  held  not  to  be  a  profes- 
sional, when  she  is  charged  with  the  offence, 
she  may  be  given  that  examination. 

Also  one  of  the  things  that  is  badly  needed 
there,  according  to  my  informant,  is  a  birth 
control  information  clinic.  They  ought  to 
have  a  clinic  open  there  almost  24  hours  a 
day  where  young  girls  can  go  and  get  in- 
formation on  birth  control. 

One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
this  clinic  should  hand  out  birth  control  pills 
to  these  youngsters.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  effect  of  it,  but  I  was  told  that  birth 
control  pills  can  be  taken  continuously  for 
only  one  year  and  after  a  while  their  use  must 
be  discontinued.  At  least  that  is  the  im- 
pression I  was  given  by  the  party  I  spoke  to. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ben:  When  they  go  oflF  these  pills,  they 

are  easily— very  susceptible- 
Mr.   Chairman:    Do   you  think   this   comes 

under  the  juvenile  and  family  court? 

Mr.  Ben:  They  are  still  youngsters— 14-  and 
15-year-old  girls,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  closer  to  the  courts 
and  I  would  judge  that,  under  the  circimi- 
stances,  you  would  know  whether  this  comes 
under  criminal  law  or  the  magistrate's  court. 
I  question  whether  it  comes  under  the 
juvenile  and  family  courts. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  This  is 
the  new  morality,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  have  mentioned— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs):  This  is  way  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  asked  the  member 
if  he  will  confine  his  remarks  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  What  good  is  it  to  have  a  juvenile 
court  if  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  prevent 
people  from  getting  into  it?  All  this  Minister 
concerns  himself  with  is  spending  money  to 
buy  talcum  powder  to  cover  up  the  social 
evils  that  exist.  He  spends  no  money  whatso- 
ever in  preventive  medicine— the  preventive 
for  getting  into  the  juvenile  court- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
would  properly  come  under  The  Department 
of  Health  estimates. 

Mr.  Ben:  He  spends  no  money  to  try  to 
keep  youth  out  of  the  magistrates'  courts,  and 
he  is  guilty  of  a  very  serious  omission  in  that 
regard  because  these  iniquities  are  with  us 
and  this  Attorney  General— in  fact,  this  gov- 
ernment—is doing  nothing  to  stop  this  l)eing 
perpetuated.  All  that  is  done  is  to  have  the 
Chairman  say,  "You  are  out  of  order." 

Mr.  K.  Bryden  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  order.  I  object  to  the  implica- 
tion that  the  government  has  the  Chairman 
say  anything.  I  believe  that  the  Chairman 
makes  his  rulings,  whether  we  agree  with 
them  or  not,  on  the  basis  of  his  understanding 
of  the  rules  and  of  the  situation  before  us, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  hon.  members 
should  make  statements  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  ask  the  member  if  he  will, 
please,  stay  within  the  vote. 

Mr.  Ben:  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Chairman 
knows  that  I  was  not  implying  that  he  was 
under  the  pubhc  authorities  and  we  are 
always  happy  to  see  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  rise  and  discuss  a  point  of  order, 
because  he  is  an  exj>ert  on  out  of  order— so 
if  he  gets  up  and  says  it  is  out  of  order,  he 
ought  to  know. 

The  other  member,  the  hon.  member  of 
the  NDP,  introduced  this  subject.  He  was 
told  that  he  was  out  of  order,  but  he  con- 
tinued, and  now  he  is  objecting  to  somebody 
else  continuing  on  the  subject.  There  are  two 
laws  here;  one  for  the  leaders  and  one  for 
the- 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 
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Mr.  Ben:  —little  fishes.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  has  pointed  that  out. 
The  backbenchers  have  no  prerogative  around 
here;  they  cannot  do  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Ben:  Now,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  At- 
torney General,  how  many  of  the  workers— 
the  people  attached  to  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  juvenile  and  family  court— are  active 
in  the  Yorkville  area  working  among  the 
juveniles?  How  much  are  they  paid,  if  these 
people  are  working  there?  How  many 
juveniles  were  brought  up  before  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  juvenile  and  family  court 
from  the  Yorkville  area,  and  how  many  were 
ever  charged  with  a  breach  of  The  Minors 
Act,  being  under  the  age  of  16  and  out  after 
9  o'clock  on  any  evening? 

Perhaps  the  Attorney  General  could  give 
us  those  figures,  since  the  Chairman  insists 
that  we  become  specific.  This  is  strictly 
within  this  vote  and  should  be  knowledge 
within  the  possession  of  the  hon.  Attorney 
General.  So  will  he  answer  the  question,  how 
many  charges  were  laid  under  The  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  against  these  youngsters  out 
after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening? 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  Attorney  General  is  look- 
ing that  up,  perhaps  he  could  also  give  us 
comparable  figures  for  the  riding  of  Bracon- 
dale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member,  that  we 
do  not  have  probation  and  family  counsel 
people   working  in  Yorkville,    as   such. 

This  is  not  a  social  worker's  situation  and  I 
could  not  begin  to  think  of  giving  figures  on 
that  because  we  just  do  not  have  people 
working  there.  They  do  not  work  on  the 
basis  that  he  has  suggested.  Family  counsel- 
ling and  probation  service  are  particularly 
related  to  the  work  of  the  courts.  They 
counsel  young  people  to  a  large  degree  to 
prevent  them  coming  before  the  court,  but 
that  would  have  to  be  on  a  pretty  voluntary 
basis  because  there  is  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  a  family-child  relationship,  so  that  that 
part  of  his  question  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

He  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  situation  with 
persons  brought  before  the  courts  and 
charged  with  vagrancy  C,  as  he  calls  it.  Under 
The  Venereal  Diseases  Act,  an  Ontario  Act, 
it    permits    an    examination    as    a    matter    of 


health  protection,  a  preventive  situation  and 
a  cure  approach.  He  is  saying  to  this  depart- 
ment, "Why  don't  you  do  something  to  pre- 
vent and  cure  the  situation?"  That  Act  is  de- 
signed for  that,  but  it  really  does  not  come  in 
The  Attorney  General's  Department,  it  is  a 
health  Act. 

Mr.  Ben:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  question 
the  procedure;  the  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions expressed  amazement  at  that  situa- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  that  Act  was 
passed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  do  not  have  a  QC. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  Act  was  passed 
with  a  health  point  of  view,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  and  to  cure  the  person 
involved.  We  do  not  administer  it  except 
as  it  comes  before  a  magistrate  in  the  court. 
The  sections  of  the  Act  were  designed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health. 

I  can  give  the  hon.  member  some  figures. 
The  family  counselling  cases  at  the  start  of 
1966,  before  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
of  Metro  Toronto,  were  900,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  province,  1,038.  There  were  new  or 
reopened  cases  through  1966  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  totalling  4,716;  in  the  rest  of  the 
province,  3,489.  There  were  family  cases  as 
such,  family  cases  simply,  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  1966  totalling  920;  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  province,  969.  There  were  other 
counselling  occurrences,  these  court  appear- 
ances totalling  197  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  total  number  of  pre-sentence,  pre-release 
and  social  history  reports  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  was  608.  The  total  number  of  juve- 
nile and  adult  probationers  at  the  start  of  1966 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  was  804;  in  the  rest 
of  the  province,  7,811.  The  total  new  juvenile 
and  adult  probationers  in  1966  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  was  983. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask,  did  I  hear  correctly 
that  although  we  have  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  province  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  we  have  over  one  half  of  the  juve- 
nile cases?  Yet  when  the  Attorney  General 
gave  the  probation  figures,  he  pointed  out 
there  were  800-odd  on  probation  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  but  some  4,000  in  the  rest  of 
the  province.    Is  that  the  figure  he  gave? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Yes,  the  figure  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto  in  that  particular 
bracket— total  new  juvenile  and  adult  proba- 
tioners, that  is  the  total  over  a  period  of  time 
standing  on  our  records  in  1966— was  983  in 
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Metropolitan  Toronto,  8,935  for  the  whole  of 
the  province. 

Mr.  Ben:  Does  the  Minister  not  see  any 
significance  in  those  figures,  that  first  of  all 
we  have  more  juveniles  up  before  the  juvenile 
court  in  Toronto  than  in  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince—I believe  the  figures  were  some  4,000 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  as  against  only 
3,000  for  the  rest  of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  That  is  juveniles  and 
adults  combined. 

Mr.  Ben:  Juveniles  and  adults  combined? 
Then  I  think  the  Attorney  General  gave  some 
figure  for  juveniles.  There  were  some  4,000 
juveniles  brought  up  before  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  juvenile  and  family  court— I  am 
pretty  certain,  over  4,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  my  figures  are  com- 
bined figures. 

Mr.  Ben:  How  many  juveniles  were  brought 
up  before  the  juvenile  court  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  reading 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  juvenile  and 
family  court  for  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
the  year  1966  as  of  December  31,  1966,  at 
page  4: 

The  dispositions  during  the  year  1966: 
During  the  year  1966  the  juvenile  and 
family  courts  of  Ontario  heard  50,315  ori- 
ginal informations  and  7,787  maintenance 
arrears  or  variation  actions.  The  disposi- 
tions were  made  under  the  following 
enactments. 

And  then  it  gives  the  figures: 

(a)  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  of 
Canada  section  20— that  is,  juvenile  delin- 
quency—16,357. 

This  is  for  the  province. 

(b)  The  Juvenile  Delinquents  Act  of 
Canada,  sections  33  and  34— contributing  to 
delinquency— 642  cases. 

(c)  The  Training  Schools  Act  of  1965, 
602  cases. 

And  the  report  continues  overleaf  on  page  5, 
with  various  categories,  listing  all  the  Acts 
imder  which  these  cases  were  heard,  to  a 
total  on  that  page  of  50,315.  I  do  not  think 
the  hon.  member  would  want  me  to  get  into 
the  matter  of  reciting  all  these  figures  which 
he  can  find  and  read  in  this  report. 

I  think  this  would  bear  on  what  he  asked, 
on  page  6  of  the  report,  headed  "Probation 
with  supervision": 


The  juvenile  and  family  courts  of 
Ontario  placed  the  following  categories  of 
persons  under  the  supervision  of  probation 
officers  under  provisions  of  The  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act  of  Canada,  section  20, 
The  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  section  638, 
the  revised  statutes  of  Ontario,  1960,  chap- 
ter 308,  section  6. 

And  then  there  is  a  breakdown:  Persons  under 
probation  supervision  by  probation  oflBcers  on 
January  1,  1966,  men  996,  women  73,  boys 
2,897,  girls  419.  Then  the  next  column  shows 
the  number  of  probation  supervision  orders 
made  during  the  year,  for  men  1,076,  for 
women  85,  for  boys,  3,532,  for  girls  585;  the 
number  of  probation  supervision  orders  which 
expired  during  the  year,  men  1,029,  women 
81,  boys  3,228  and  girls  591;  the  number  of 
probation  supervision  orders  active  on  Decem- 
ber 31  last  year,  for  men  1,043,  women  71, 
boys  3,201  and  girls  413. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  the  Attorney  General, 
Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  juveniles  appeared 
before  the  metropolitan  juvenile  and  family 
court  in  the  year  1966,  what  disposition  was 
made  of  the  cases?  How  many  were  put  on 
probation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  do  not  have  those 
figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  those  outside  judicial 
oflBces,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  They  would  be  the 
sheriffs'  offices,  the  local  registrars,  the 
Supreme  Court  registrars,  a  surrogate  court 
oflBce,  county  court  offices,  the  administrative 
oflBces  of  the  judicial  system. 

Mr.   Singer:    Could  the  Attorney  General 

tell  me— 

Mr.  J.  Benwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  just  interrupt  for  a  moment?  I  had 
no  idea  we  were  moving  on  to  the  next  item 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Bracondale  sat 
down.  I  have  a  few  comments  on  the  juve- 
nile and  family  court. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  with  the 
legal  aid  plan  and  the  juvenile  and  family 
court,  and  the  question  of  what  the  Attorney 
General's  view  is  as  to  representation  in  that 
court. 

I  would  like  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
juvenile  aspect  of  the  court  at  the  present 
time.  As  I  understand  the  legal  aid  plan, 
the  discretion  is  in  the  area  director  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  going  to  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  junior  courts 
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including  the  juvenile  and  family  court.  My 
experience,  brief  as  it  has  been,  and  limited 
in  the  juvenile  court,  is  that  you  get  the 
impression  in  that  court  that  whether  a 
juvenile  in  front  of  that  court  is  represented 
or  not  represented  is  not  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental importance. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  must  direct  our 
attention,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  adequate 
legal  aid  plan,  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  legal  aid  is 
going  to  be  represented  in  that  court.  If  so, 
what  is  the  scale  of  fees  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  going  to  pay  for  that  representa- 
tion and  on  what  basis  is  the  area  director 
going  to  exercise  his  discretion?  I  am  handi- 
capped because  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
get  copies  of  the  regulations  under  that  plan 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  are  any 
guides  or  directions  provided  in  the  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
discretion  is  to  be  exercised  for  representation 
in  that  court.  Perhaps  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  answer  that  part  of  my  remarks  I 
could  pursue  it  a  little  bit  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  this,  that  there  is  an  area  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  juvenile  in  the  parent.  That 
is  the  first  thing,  that  the  parent  would 
seek  the  legal  counsel,  the  legal  aid,  and 
on  his  application  would  be  entitled  to  get 
legal  aid  for  the  juvenile  in  his  court  appear- 
ance. I  do  not  have  the  regulations  before 
me.  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
them  available  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
all  of  them,  until  we  were  able  to  announce 
them  today.  But  I  recall  that  there  are  pro- 
visions in  the  tariff  with  respect  to  juvenile 
and  family  court  appearances  and  I  par- 
ticularly recall  an  item  on  appeal  in  those 
cases.  But  I  would  think  that  generally  this 
will  be  covered  because  the  parent  will  have 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  the  defence  and 
counselling  of  that  child  and  that  counsel 
will  be  available  under  The  Legal  Aid  Act. 

Mr.  Ben:  May  I  ask  a  question  apropos 
to  what  was  just  said  by  the  Attorney  General, 
where  he  states  that  the  parent  would  be 
responsible— what  if  the  parent  is  the  com- 
plainant, the  accuser  in  an  incorrigibility 
charge  against  the  child— does  the  Attorney 
General  then  expect  the  parent  to  supply 
funds  to  represent  the  child  to  act  against 
the  interests  of  the  parent  who  has  brought 
that  child  to  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  think  that  if 
that  situation  arose  then  the  judge  would— 


and  I  think  the  judge,  in  almost  every  case 
if  there  was  a  lack  of  counsel— would  insist 
that  the  child  should  have  advice  and  coun- 
sel if  there  was  no  one  around  to  assist  him 
in  the  nature  of  a  parent.  That  would  be  the 
attitude  I  would  expect  of  juvenile  and 
family  court  judges. 

Mr.  Ben:  Well,  is  the  Attorney  General 
not  aware  that  complaints  have  been  regis- 
tered continuously  to  Mr.  Rose  and  others 
of  the  Toronto  family  court,  that  the  coun- 
sellors are  continually  advising  the  people 
that  come  there  that  they  do  not  need  a 
lawyer?  That,  in  fact,  they  discourage  people 
from  coming  there  with  lawyers  and  encour- 
aging them  not  to  have  legal  representation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  are  today,  as  I 
announced  in  this  House,  publicizing  the 
availability  of  legal  aid  to  persons  who  need 
it.  I  think  a  different  attitude  will  appear  as 
a  result  of  our  proclaiming  this  Act  to  be 
effective  on  the  29th  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Ben:  Could  the  Attorney  General  give 
us  a  little  more  assurance  than  simply  stating 
that  he  thinks  there  will  be  a  different  atti- 
tude? Has  he  definitely  instructed  the 
people,  the  probationary  officers  or  the 
advisory  counsellors  down  there,  to  state 
unequivocally  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
legal  counsel  and  they  should  seek  legal 
counsel  instead  of  telling  them  that  they  do 
not  need  legal  counsel? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  No,  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  prepared  to  say  that  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  there  are  many  cases, 
actually  in  the  family  court,  where  the  lawyer 
is  not  necessary. 

There  are  matters  of  counselling,  attempts 
at  reconciliation  and  advice,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  an  accusatory  situation  where 
someone  is  charged  with  an  offence.  I  think 
counsel  is  not  always  helpful  and  when  I 
speak  of  counsel  I  mean  the  lawyer  in  that 
court,  so  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  make 
the  broad  statement  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gests. 

Mr.  Ben:  Could  that  be  the  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
lawyers  appearing  there— that  out  of  382 
cases  heard  last  month  dealing  with  adults, 
173  of  them  were  on  "show  cause"  sum- 
monses, that  is,  women  coming  back  trying 
to  get  the  money  that  the  court  awarded 
them? 

An  additional  40  cases  were  rehearings- 
in  other  words,  out  of  a  total  of  422,  213  of 
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them  dealt  with  a  woman  being  there,  trying 
to  assert  her  rights  to  get  that  support  which 
the  court  had  already  awarded  her.  Did  the 
fact  there  were  not  counsel  at  the  original 
hearing  have  anything  to  do  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  getting  down  to  very  fine  detail,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  I  could  talk  about  these 
things  as  well  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bracon- 
dale.  He  cites  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
women  went  back  to  the  court  to  get  the 
order  enforced. 

Now,  actually,  there  is  very  little  that 
a  lawyer  has  to  offer  in  that  situation.  There 
is  the  order  calling  for  certain  payments  by 
the  week,  or  the  month,  or  however,  and  if 
it  has  not  been  complied  with,  all  that  the 
court  has  to  know,  is  that  non-compliance, 
and  it  will  make  a  committal  order,  or  take 
the  steps  to  obtain  that  payment.  I  suppose 
that  in  the  situation  that  the  hon.  member 
speaks  of,  up  to  now  the  woman  would  not 
feel  that  she  could  afford  to  engage  a  lawyer 
if  she  needed  him,  but  I  think  his  need  would 
be  very  small. 

Mr.  Ben:  If  173  of  them  came  out  of  382, 
and  they  are  all  "show  cause"  summonses 
without  a  lawyer,  surely  then  if  the  women 
do  have  legal  counsel,  we  could  expect  that 
percentage  to  rise  all  the  more. 

Or  could  it  be  that  these  women  appeared 
on  "show  cause"  summonses  because  the 
original  order  that  was  made  by  the  judge 
was  too  high,  because  the  husband  did  not 
have  a  counsel  to  bring  out  the  tnie  financial 
picture  so  that  an  equitable  order  could  have 
been  made— an  order  which  the  husband 
could  have,  and  would  have,  lived  up  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  cannot  answer  that. 
I  cannot  speculate  on  these  things.  You  have 
to  take  the  experience  now  that  we  will  have 
and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  without  get- 
ting into  the  specific  details  of  particular 
cases,  I  would  like  to  find  out  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  if  the  reply  appeared  to  me 
to  be  that  the  Attorney  General  was  saying 
that  in  juvenile  cases,  that  is  a  juvenile  is 
charged  under  The  Juvenile  Offenders'  Act 
with  an  offence,  which  if  he  had  been  an 
adult,  he  would  have  been  charged  under 
the  criminal  code,  is  the  area  director  under 
the  legal  aid  scheme,  going  to  exercise  a 
discretion? 

If  so,  on  what  basis  is  he  going  to  exercise 
the  discretion  as  to  whetlier  such  a  person 


is,    or   is    not,    entitled    to   representation    in 
that  court? 

The  Attorney  General  obviously  knows  my 
views— that  is,  in  that  particular  category  of 
persons  who  should  as  of  right  be  entitled 
to  representation. 

How  is  the  Attorney  General  going  to  make 
this  system  function?  I  can  only  assume  that 
the  fees  which  are  going  to  be  the  tariff  of 
fees  set  out  in  the  schedule  must  be  some- 
thing equivalent  to  the  magistrate's  court 
tariff  of  say  $112.50  for  one  day— one  case. 

How  can  the  Attorney  General  combine  the 
two  propositions— proper  representation  in 
that  court  for  juveniles  and  the  charges  which 
are  going  to  be  made  and  the  availability  of 
lawyers  to  deal  with  the  cases,  the  structure 
of  the  juvenile  and  family  court,  in  order  to 
handle  the  number  of  cases  which  are  going 
to  come  before  it?  How  is  he  going  to  resolve 
this? 

Are  we  going  to  use  this  pragmatic  ap- 
proach, that  in  the  long  run  of  time  we  can 
ultimately  get  all  the  factors  to  work,  or  has 
he  any  clear  views  on  those  propositions  at 
this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  say  this.  The  area  director  has 
a  discretion  under  the  legal  aid  plan  and 
the  regulations  that  are  part  of  that.  He  will 
base  the  decision  on  need  and  there  is  no 
hard  and  fast  basis  there. 

I  do  not  know— it  is  somewhat  the  same 
answer  I  gave  the  hon.  member  for  Bracon- 
dale.  I  cannot  speculate  at  this  point  on  how 
it  will  work.  I  think  we  have  to  wait  a  little 
while  and  see  the  experience,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  engage  in  a  discussion  in  this  vote,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  called  for,  as  to  the  tariff  of 
fees  under  legal  aid  schemes.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  involved  here  at  all. 

I  think  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  provid- 
ing legal  aid.  I  think  it  will  fit  the  situation. 
We  will  have  to  see  how  the  experience 
works  out.  But  the  area  director  has  a  large 
discretion  and  I  think  he  will  exercise  it  to 
meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  Attorney  General  to  say  tliat 
the  area  director  has  a  large  discretion.  If  the 
case  of  need  is  shown,  and  let  us  assume  for 
the  moment,  that  a  person  is  destitute  and 
requires  legal  aid,  on  the  basis  of  any  assess- 
ment of  his  need.  Having  got  tliat  far,  and 
having  a  certificate  in  his  possession  as  to 
need,  what  does  the  area  director  do  about 
discretion?    Is  he  in  fact  going  to  pre-judge 
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the  issue  against  the  person?  Is  he  going  to 
review  the  evidence?  Is  he  going  to  discuss 
it  with  the  poHce  and  if  the  poHce  say,  "Oh, 
we  have  this  fellow  hands  down,"  is  the  area 
director  going  to  say,  "Well  in  that  case  he 
does  not  need  representation  in  the  court"? 
In  other  words,  are  we  going  to  turn  upside 
down  the  whole  theory  of  representation  in 
that  court  in  the  way  in  which  the  legal  aid 
scheme  must  of  necessity  operate?  This  ap- 
plies just  as  well,  of  course,  to  the  summons 
under  The  Deserted  Wives'  and  Children's 
Maintenance  Act. 

A  large  number  of  the  cases  fall  under  that 
Act  and  the  question  is,  are  the  people  who 
are  in  need  going  to  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation before  that  court?  If  so,  what  is 
the  discretion  that  the  area  director  is  going 
to  exercise? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  got  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  operation  because,  if  the  legal  aid  scheme 
has  any  meaning  at  all  it  has  meaning  for 
the  people  who  appear  in  the  juvenile  and 
family  court.  It  must  function  there  and  it 
does  not  matter  then  whether  it  functions  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  or  not,  rela- 
tively speaking.  The  injustices,  the  lack  of 
representation,  the  inadequate  presentation 
of  a  person's  case  and  the  inadequacies  of 
proof  fall  in  the  juvenile  and  family  court,  as 
they  do  in  the  magistrate's  court  and  in  the 
division  courts. 

But  it  is  in  that  area,  and  I  am  concerned 
with  the  legal  aid  scheme,  because  so  far  as  I 
can  see  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that  either 
the  area  director  is  going  to  rule  out  rep- 
resentation for  people  on  the  basis  of  his 
discretion,  or  he  is  not  going  to  exercise  his 
discretion.  And  if  he  is  not  going  to  exercise 
it,  let  us  have  a  clear  unequivocal  statement 
that  a  person  is  entitled  to  representation  in 
that  court.  I  do  not  want  to  drive  the  argu- 
ment to  the  logical  conclusion,  and  simply  say 
that  this  is  the  only  solution  in  those  courts 
for  proper  representation.  I  do  not  think  it 
is.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the  legal  aid 
scheme  is  going  to  founder  unless  the  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  those  courts. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  legal  aid 
scheme,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  got  to  give  thought  and 
attention  to  enlarging  the  function  of  the  duty 
counsel  in  those  courts,  so  that  we  get  around, 
in  a  gradual  way  if  necessary,  to  some  form 
of  public  defender  system  in  the  juvenile  and 
family  court,  in  the  division  court  as  well. 
Someone  who  at  public  expense,  as  a  day-in 
.and  day-out  operation  on  a  salary  basis,  pro- 


vides advice,  prepares  the  cases  and  takes  the 
cases  in  the  court  for  the  people  who  have 
to  appear  in  the  court,  rather  than  having 
them  go  through  the  lengthy  process  which 
is  involved  in  getting  them  representation 
through  the  legal  aid  scheme,  which  may 
very  well  operate  quite  properly  at  the  higher 
levels. 

I  think  the  legal  aid  scheme,  by  and  large, 
apart  from  the  question  of  fees,  and  I  have 
views  on  that,  is  quite  capable  of  operating 
at  the  county  court  and  the  Supreme  Court 
and  senior  levels,  but  down  at  the  basis  where 
most  people  run  into  it,  in  the  juvenile  court, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  legal  aid  scheme  can 
in  fact  provide  representation.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  enough  lawyers  available  to 
take  the  cases,  and  I  do  not  think  the  courts 
are  so  manned  and  so  structured  as  to  be 
able,  in  an  efficient  way,  to  process  the  cases 
which  come  before  them,  without  doing  sub- 
stantial injustices.  And  I  do  not  want  the 
area  directors  under  the  legal  aid  scheme  to 
become  part  and  parcel  of  that  poor  system 
which  is  presently  in  operation  in  the  juvenile 
and  family  court  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

When  I  say  it  is  poor,  I  am  speaking  of 
two  aspects  of  it.  One  is  just  the  simple  fact 
of  its  convenience.  Anyone  knows  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  court,  tliat  you 
are  likely  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  to  10  in 
the  morning  and  you  are  likely  to  leave  there 
at  a  quarter  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
case  has  not  even  been  called,  and  you  would 
have  grave  difficulty  in  finding  whether  or  not 
it  is  likely  to  be  called.  If  a  lawyer  happens 
to  be  present,  there  is  some  gesture  made  to 
accommodate  his  time— not  a  great  deal,  and 
I  am  not  asking  that  you  should  get  special 
consideration,  but  you  can  waste  an  inesti- 
mable amount  of  time  in  that  court  at  the 
present  time. 

If  the  legal  aid  scheme  is  supposed  to  do 
anything  in  that  court  to  assist  the  people  who 
appear  before  it,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  justice,  then  I  think 
the  Attorney  General  now— not  when  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience,  because  I  think  the 
experience  to  date  shows  that  the  system 
cannot  be  adapted  to  those  courts— must  start 
using  duty  counsel  in  that  court  on  a  regular 
basis  to  advise  people  and  to  provide  the 
facilities  where  advice  can  be  given,  so  that 
the  person  knows  when  he  walks  into  a  court 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  represented  and 
what  the  legal  ramifications  are  of  the  charge 
that  has  been  laid  against  him,  or  the  sum- 
mons which  has  been  issued  against  him. 

In  this  way  the  duty  counsel  can  provide 
two    functions.     He    can    provide    adequate 
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representation  and  he  can  also  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  courts  by  an  eflBcient 
presentation  of  the  case,  an  informed  presen- 
tation of  the  case.  Incidentally  I  think  in  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  now  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
involved  in  the  operation  of  that  court,  they 
ought  to  provide  some  coffee,  because  you  can 
sit  there  all  day  and  you  have  to  go  three 
quarters  of  a  block  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee.  I 
suggest  perhaps  down  in  the  basement  they 
could  install  a  few  coffee  machines  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  have  to  spend  hours 
waiting  in  that  court. 

But  the  area  which  concerns  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  will  not  labour  it  any 
longer,  is  that  the  legal  aid  scheme  on  the 
basis  of  each  person  selecting  his  own 
lawyer  after  an  elaborate  application  proced- 
ure is  just  not  going  to  work  in  a  juvenile  and 
family  court.  In  some  part  of  the  juvenile 
and  family  court,  individual  special  represen- 
tation is  obviously  necessary,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  juvenile  offenders  charged  with 
serious  offences,  and  that  could  be  left  very 
well  up  to  the  decision  of  duty  counsel.  But 
there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  which  go 
through  that  court  as  a  matter  of  routine  and 
can  still  be  dealt  with  adequately  and  justly 
if  a  duty  counsel  is  continuously  in  attend- 
ance  in   that   court. 

You  are  faced  with  a  situation,  particularly 
in  the  family  court  part  of  the  application, 
where  if  the  summons  has  been  issued,  the 
woman  who  issued  the  summons  has  got  to 
come  to  court,  and  she  does  not  know  whether 
she  should  be  represented.  She  does  not 
know  whether  the  husband  or  the  man 
involved  in  the  case  is  going  to  be  repres- 
ented. She  does  not  know  when  she  goes 
into  the  court  what  kind  of  treatment  the 
judge  on  the  bench  is  going  to  mete  out  to 
her  in  eliciting  the  information. 

Therefore,  for  that  court,  I  make  the  plea 
now  that  the  Attorney  General  start  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
function  of  the  duty  counsel,  so  that  if  a 
person,  such  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  approached  by 
someone  who  says— "I  have  got  to  go  to  the 
family  court.  I  have  issued  a  summons 
against  so  and  so.  What  do  I  do?  Do  I  get 
representation?"— you  can  say  to  them,  "When 
you  go  to  the  court,  go  to  such  and  such 
a  place.  The  duty  counsel  will  be  there, 
the  duty  counsel  will  advise  you.  If  necessary 
he  will  also  process  your  case  to  see  that 
you  get  a  fair  and  proper  hearing." 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  kidding  our- 
selves about  the  qualit>'  of  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
in  Toronto.  I  am  not  criticizing  any  particu- 
lar judge  on  any  particular  case,  I  am  talking 
about  the  flow  of  the  cases  through  the  court, 
the  sensation  which  you  get  if  you  are  repre- 
senting someone  and  the  sensation  which  all 
of  us  have  when  people  report  to  us  that 
they  have  been  in  such-and-such  a  court  and 
they  have  no  conception  of  what  happened 
to  them  in  the  course  of  the  hearing.  It  is 
not  functioning  adequately. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  its  administra- 
tion can  be  improved  to  a  large  extent  is  by 
the  gradual  adoption  of  a  qualified  person,  a 
duty  counsel,  whatever  name  you  want  to 
call  him,  who  day  in  and  day  out,  as  a  public 
official,  on  a  salary  basis,  over  a  year's  period 
of  time.  Whether  one  is  necessary,  or  two 
or  ten,  we  should  start  to  provide  them  now 
and  leave  it  up  to  that  kind  of  an  official  to 
decide  whether  in  a  specific  case  the  person 
should  have  special  representation  because  of 
the  special  and  difficult  nature  of  the  case 
which  comes  before  him. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  juve- 
niles who  appear  in  the  court  who  happen 
to  get  there  without  representation.  You 
know  as  well  as  everyone  else  knows  that 
the  police,  having  done  their  job,  are  not 
all  that  detached  from  the  proposition  of 
getting  a  conviction.  Evidence  is  difficult  to 
get  in  many  cases  in  order  that  you  can 
make  an  objective  presentation  on  behalf  of 
a  juvenile,  just  the  same  as  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  it  in  the  magistrates'  courts. 

It  is  just  as  serious  in  the  long  run,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  a  juvenile  to  have  a  record  in 
the  juvenile  court  as  it  is  for  him  to  have 
a  record  in  the  magistrate's  court.  You  get 
involved  then  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  person 
of  record,  and  if  anything  it  becomes  worse, 
because  if  he  has  been  a  convicted  juvenile 
offender  on  one  occasion  and  he  has  been  put 
on  probation  or  has  a  counsellor,  you  begin 
to  get  a  dossier  on  that  particular  child.  When 
the  child  comes  in  again  on  the  next  offence, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  think:  "Oh,  we  are 
really  engaged  in  a  counselling  operation  and 
while  it  is  quite  true  that  you  may  get  off 
because  you  are  not  guilty  technically  in 
the  court,  yet  we  really  know  here  that  you 
are  guilty  and  therefore  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  record." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  happens  quite  clearly. 
I  know  very  well  of  a  boy,  and  I  am  sure 
others  have  similar  cases,  where  the  actual 
charge  was  dismissed  in  the  courts  but  im- 
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mediately  after  the  court  was  over,  the  proba- 
tion officer  with  whom  the  boy  had  been  on 
probation,  or  the  counsellor  who  was  trying 
to  assist  him,  immediately  lectured  the  boy 
on  how  lucky  he  was  to  have  gotten  off  in 
that  case,  and  that  "we  know  you  did  it." 
The  boy  had  protested— and  in  my  view  was 
quite  justly  acquitted  of  it— that  he  had  not 
done  it. 

You  begin  to  get  an  atmosphere  in  that  court 
where  the  so-called  principles  of  justice  or  the 
principles  of  the  rights  of  people  in  courts 
are  all  mixed  up  with  a  kind  of  counselling 
social-worker  atmosphere.  Each  has  its  proper 
place,  but  it  is  deadly  for  the  person  who  is 
involved  in  the  mixture.  I  am  afraid  those 
courts  tend  to  get  involved  in  the  mixture, 
they  tend  to  rely  a  great  deal  on  reports  from 
the  counsellor  or  the  probation  officer. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  separation 
of  function  very  clearly  in  that  court.  And 
the  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  is  by  using 
the  legal  profession  under  the  legal  aid 
scheme  on  a  public  defender  system,  or 
whatever  other  name  you  want  to  call  it. 
If  we  do  that  now,  I  think  we  have  some 
hopes  of  resurrecting  the  legal  aid  scheme 
right  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  it  will 
function  in  the  courts  in  which  the  people 
are  mainly  coming  into  contact  with  the  law. 
My  remarks  apply,  I  think  you  will  appre- 
ciate, just  as  much  to  the  magistrates'  courts 
and  to  the  division  courts,  even  though  they 
are  totally  different  courts.  But  certainly  in 
the  juvenile  and  family  court  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  this  is  very  necessary. 

This  is  the  reason  why  in  this  particular 
instance  I  mentioned  the  fees.  I  think  that 
in  the  light  of  the  remarks  which  I  have 
made,  you  will  obviously  see  that  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  should  not  be  talking  about 
having  to  pay  $25  or  $30  an  hour  for  a 
lawyer's  time  in  order  to  process  adequately, 
justly  and  efficiently,  claims  through  the  juve- 
nile and  family  court.  We  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  that  kind  of  cost.  It  can  be  done 
on  a  public  defender  system  if  properly  or- 
ganized to  deal  with  the  great  run  of  cases 
efficiently  and  adequately  and  justly. 

And  then,  as  I  say,  if  the  particular  pubhc 
official,  whatever  the  name  be,  says— "Well, 
this  is  a  case  where  in  my  view  circumstances 
are  such  it  requires  special  consideration. 
This  person  should  have  the  counsel  of  his 
choice  in  that  particular  case  to  deal  with 
that  case,  because  it  is  a  difficult  one  and 
I,  in  dealing  with  routine  matters  in  less 
complicated  cases  and  situations,  cannot 
take   on   that   kind   of   work"— then    I   think 


we  will  have  the  rudiments  of  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  legal  aid  system  function  right 
from  the  beginning.  But  the  only  key  to  it 
in  the  legal  aid  system,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
in  the  duty  officer  and  in  the  instruction  to 
the  area  director  in  the  city  of  Toronto  that 
he  not  exercise  his  discretion  on  some  kind  of 
a  prejudgment  of  the  case  which  is  before 
him.  By  making  widespread  use  of  the  duty 
counsel,  whether  on  a  permanent  salary  basis 
or  on  a  proper  scale  of  fee,  I  think  that  we 
can  in  fact  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the 
legal  aid  plan  effective  in  the  lower  echelons 
of  the  court  system  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recog- 
nize the  validity  and  the  sincerity  and  the 
worth  of  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale.  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  I  think  tlie  establishing  of 
a  duty  officer  or  duty  counsel  for  the  work  in 
the  juvenile  and  family  court  will  be  one  of 
the  things  we  will  have  to  move  to,  and 
establish  right  as  the  plan  begins  to  work.  I 
think  he  made  his  point  early  in  his  remarks 
on  this  and  I  agree  with  him  that  this  will 
be  a  very  useful,  and  I  think  essential,  thing. 

There  are  some  places,  I  think,  where  dis- 
cretion of  the  area  director  will  certainly  still 
be  used  and  the  hon.  member  perhaps  knows 
there  is  an  appeal  outside  that  discretion  to 
the  area  committee.  The  juvenile  delinquent 
in  the  Act  is  defined: 

Any  child  who  violates  any  provision  of 
the  criminal  code  or  any  dominion  or  pro- 
vincial statute  or  of  any  by-law  or  ordi- 
nance of  any  municipality,  or  who  is  guilty 
of  any  sexual  immorality  or  any  similar 
form  of  vice,  or  who  is  liable  by  reason  of 
any  other  act  to  be  committed  to  an 
industrial   school   or   juvenile    reformatory. 

I  would  think  that  the  juvenile,  to  give  an 
example,  who  has  broken  a  parking  by-law 
would  not,  in  the  discretion  of  the  area 
director,  get  counsel.  But  ff  he  has  been 
charged  with  breaking  and  entering  or  theft, 
I  think  there  would  be  no  question  about  it. 

I  certainly  accept  the  idea  that  a  duty 
counsel  in  our  juvenile  and  family  courts— 
certainly  in  most  of  them,  and  particularly 
the  one  that  we  are  familiar  with  here  in 
Toronto— would  be  a  very  worthwhile  thing 
to  establish.  I  accept  the  hon.  member's  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  this  I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  return 
to  the  expenses,  warrants  and  summonses  re 
deserted    wives    and    children— the    item    of 
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$1,000  under  this  vote— and  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister to  what,  precisely,  that  money  apphes. 
Perhaps  it  is  unfair  in  a  sense  for  me  to  be 
quite  so  particular  about  it.  Maybe  I  could 
ask  the  broader  question  which  flows  from 
that  one,  namely:  Of  the  amounts  of  money 
that  were  outstanding,  what  kind  of  collection 
success  did  The  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  To  take  the  first  ques- 
tion first,  my  details  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
$1,000  item  referred  to  is  used  to  defray  the 
cost  of  issuing  summonses  and  warrants  in 
attempting  to  collect  accounts  and  that  item 
covers  that. 

To  move  to  the  other,  collection  of  moneys. 
The  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  juve- 
nile and  family  courts  of  Ontario  during  1966 
with  respect  to  maintenance,  restitution,  fines 
and  costs  is  as  follows:  maintenance,  orders 
collected,  $6,431,985.16;  restitution  orders  col- 
lected, $28,203.36;  fines  collected,  $17,802.95; 
costs  collected,  $7,706.77.  I  think  the  signi- 
ficant thing  here,  of  course,  is  that  large  one 
—maintenance  orders  collected  at  nearly 
$6,432,000. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Would  the  Minister  have  any 
idea  what  was  outstanding,  what  it  was  not 
possible  to  collect?  Are  there  any  such  esti- 
mates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  have  not  got  figures  in 
front  of  me  and  I  am  not  sure  we  have  a 
complete  report  covering  the  whole  province. 
I  know  that  I  have  among  my  files  results  of 
a  survey  in  which  Ghief  Magistrate  Klein  was 
involved.  The  subject  was  raised  by  one  of 
the  cities  about  the  difficulty  in  collecting 
money  in  these  maintenance  orders  and  a 
comparative  survey  was  done  by  some  per- 
sons in  that  regard.  I  have  that  on  my  file, 
but  it  is  not  a  complete  province-wide  survey. 

While  it  is  a  very  difficult  field  and  while 
people  leave,  or  people  refuse,  or  husbands 
go  away  and  escape  and  they  take  on  other 
obligations,  I  really  was  surprised  at  the 
figures  I  got,  at  the  amount  of  success  the 
courts  have  in  following  these  up  and  col- 
lecting them. 

I  know  there  are  some  individual  cases 
where  there  is  much  hardship  and  welfare  is 
entailed  because  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
collect  anything.  A  husband  disappears  and 
it  is  half  a  year  before  you  find  him  and  then 
he  is  under  other  obligations.  As  soon  as  it 
is  brought  to  his  attention  that  he  owes  and 
is  in  arrears,  he  runs  again,  he  seeks  another 
job  elsewhere,  or  refuses  to  work  altogether. 


I  have  not  got  the  figure.  I  could  try 
and  get  something  for  the  hon.  member,  but 
I  know  I  have  not  got  a  province-wide  sur- 
vey on  this.  It  could  be  secured  if  we  could 
get  a  statistical  report  for  another  occasion. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  would  be  interested  to  find 
out  whether  the  Minister  could  make  an  effort 
to  get  some  comparative  figures.  If  the 
figures  given  earlier  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  were  accurate,  and  I  am  sure  they 
were,  in  terms  of  the  show  cause  summons 
to  return  to  the  family  court,  it  would  suggest 
that  fully  half  of  those  that  are  levied  in  the 
judgments  are  not  collected,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  an  amount  approximating  the  $6  mil- 
lion which  is  collected,  is  as  yet  outstanding. 

While  I  realize  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
collecting  this  kind  of  money,  I  must  say 
that  one  of  the  things  which  concerns  me, 
Mr.  Minister,  through  the  Chairman,  is  the 
disrepute  into  which  justice  falls  when  in 
fact  the  judgment  can  never  be  executed 
or  enforced.  We  have  this  really  sad  pattern 
of  the  spouse,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  male 
spouse,  returning  time  and  time  again,  in  a 
rather  desperate  way,  with  a  show  cause 
summons,  and  never  in  fact  retrieving  the 
amount  of  money  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
virtue  of  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  magis- 
trate  in  the   juvenile   and  family   court. 

It  seems  a  most  unfortunate  way  of  enforc- 
ing the  law,  when  in  fact  a  considerable 
number  of  people  are  thus  seriously  incon- 
venienced. One  could  go  so  far  as  to  say  on 
the  basis  of  what  we  know,  fully  half  of 
those  people  who  appear  in  the  juvenile  and 
family  court  in  domestic  disputes  do  not,  in 
fact,  receive  the  maintenance  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  which  is  given  by  virtue  of 
the  judgment. 

What  do  we  do,  in  a  sense,  under  these 
situations?  Is  there  any  possible  way  of 
correcting  what  is  patently  a  very  serious 
injustice  to  the  people  involved?  We  were 
very  much  concerned,  the  Legislature  was 
concerned  and  obviously  the  Minister  himself 
became  concerned,  with  what  it  did  to  people 
on  social  assistance.  In  the  cases  of  people 
on  mothers'  allowance,  it  was  paid  directly 
by  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
then  the  court  took  the  responsibility  of 
collecting  the  money,  but  the  spouse  in  that 
instance  was  not  penalized,  or  is  no  longer 
penalized,  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
court  to  collect  the  money.  I  think  that  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine, 
fought  a  noble  battle  on  that  front  over  the 
years,  and  I  think  the  other  members  of  the 
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House  became  persuaded  of  the  justification 
of  the  issue  and  the  Minister  introduced  his 
amendment. 

What  we  have  in  this  situation  is  some- 
thing somewhat  parallel.  People,  particu- 
larly deserted  wives  with  large  families  on 
very  low  or  marginal  incomes,  who  return  to 
the  court  on  successive  occasions  can  never 
receive  the  maintenance  grants  given  in  the 
judgment  and  are  forced,  therefore,  to  live 
on  a  welfare  cheque  or  on  a  subsistence  level 
or  less,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  law  to 
punish  him,  as  it  were— a  classic  demonstra- 
tion  of  the   law   rendered   non-functional. 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  we  are  to  correct  the  situation,  the 
Attorney  General  should  seriously  consider 
a  special  agency,  or  unit  of  government,  to 
track  down  the  delinquents  and  somehow 
enforce  the  collection  of  grants. 

I  note  that  when  the  tracking  down  of 
putative  fathers  was  given  to  a  special  inves- 
tigation unit  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  an  astonishing  rate  of  success  was 
achieved,  and  I  think  that  department  did 
very  excellent  work  in  that  regard,  and  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  the  Attorney  General 
might  incorporate  that  kind  of  function  within 
his  department,  or  maybe  even  give  it  to 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  since 
they  have  been  having  such  success. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make 
the  appeal  that  we  are  truly  damaging  a 
great  many  family  situations  in  the  province, 
by  not  collecting  the  money  rendered  in  the 
judgments.  The  law  should  not  be  so  fre- 
quently impugned  because  of  our  failure  in 
this  regard. 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  and  I 
wonder  if  he  has  any  observations  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  reply  briefly  and  say  that  this  thought, 
which  the  hon.  member  put  forth,  may  have 
been  proposed  to  us  before,  and  as  for  the 
establishment  of  some  agency  or  body  to 
collect  the  accounts  as  they  are  determined 
by  the  court— I  would  just  point  out  that 
in  none  of  our  courts  do  we  move  from  the 
judgment  of  it,  to  the  collection  of  a  damage 
claim— it  is  perhaps  not  a  good  reason  to  say 
that  it  should  never  be  done,  but  we  do 
get  into  the  area  where  we  are— in  this  situ- 
ation  we   would  be— in   The  Department   of 


the  Attorney  General,  hearing  the  case,  giv- 
ing judgment  and  pursuing  it  to  the  point 
of  collection. 

I  do  not  know  whether  some  agency  might 
be  established  but  I  would  not  want  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  court  itself.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  court  should  be  engaged  in 
pursuing  its  own  judgment. 

Perhaps  we  could  transmit  that  judgment 
to  some  other  agency  and  make  some  body 
responsible  for  following  it  up  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  pursuing  it  to  the  nth  degree. 
This  is  something  I  would  consider,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  should  be  left  in  the  family 
court;  having  made  the  order  that  John  Doe 
should  pay  $30  a  week,  that  it  must  then, 
itself,  pursue  that  and  see  it  collected. 

Perhaps  we  can  consider  this  and  find  some 
means  of  assisting  the  deserted  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  the  person  who  is  entitled  to  the 
maintenance,  to  get  a  better  collection  record 
than  we  have  today. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
that  the  family  court  may  not  be  appropriate. 
Indeed,  as  things  now  stand  at  the  family 
court,  the  court  itself  does  not  even  know 
who  has  defaulted  until  the  wife  comes  and 
lays  another  show  cause  request  because 
I  gather  that  the  procedures  in  the  court  are 
such,  that  all  it  does  is  accept  the  money. 

It  does  not,  in  fact,  keep  track  of  the  delin- 
quents—so that  the  court  is  obviously  not 
in  a  position  to  pursue  this  matter  and  one 
would,  therefore,  hope  that  the  agency  is 
established. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly difficult  kind  of  thing  to  establish.  It 
could  be  modelled  on  the  special  investiga- 
tion unit  now  under  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  It  would  result  in  somewhere 
between  four  and  six  million  dollars  of  addi- 
tional revenue,  I  am  sure,  if  they  were  en- 
tirely successful,  and  the  alleviation  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  hardship  for  a  large 
number  of  families.  I  simply  put  that  to  the 
Minister  in  the  hope  that  maybe  over  the 
year  something  can  emerge. 

Might  I  ask  him  before  this  vote  goes 
through,  two  or  three  specific  questions  about 
the  court  to  which  he  alluded,  I  think,  in 
his  opening  statement,  many  months  ago, 
when  his  estimates  were  first  introduced? 
What  in  fact  will  happen  to  the  air  condi- 
tioning system,  or  what  in  fact  are  we  going 
to  have  happen  about  air  conditioning  in  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  before  the  summer  of  1967? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  can  say  that  I  have 
pursued  that  and  I  have  a  file  of  correspon- 
dence. I  have  had  interviews,  and  my  cor- 
respondence is  with  Chairman  William  Allen, 
Metro  Toronto,  extending  back  some  months 
into  last  year.  In  that  correspondence,  I  took 
the  position  that,  while  the  government  of 
Ontario,  through  this  department,  was  ad- 
rhinistering  that  court,  the  capital  establish- 
ment, the  facility,  the  building  and  its 
condition  was  the  responsibility  of  Metro 
Toronto. 

However,  we  have,  I  think,  compromised 
our  position  a  bit  in  that  we  asked  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  some  months 
ago,  to  survey  the  building  to  see  what  might 
be  done  in  the  way  of  air  conditioning,  or 
air  renovation,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
this  work  has  been  going  on. 

The  position  of  Metro  is  that  the  cost,  as 
originally  estimated,  was  so  great  that  they 
just  could  not  contemplate  it  in  their  budget. 
We  are  hoping  to  achieve  something  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  something  available 
before  the  hot  weather  comes  to  relieve  the 
situation  there.  That  -  is  the  state  of  that 
matter. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  My  colleague  from  River- 
dale  mutters  gently  under  his  breath— perhaps 
there  could  be  a  compromise  arrangement 
such  as  opening  the  windows,  and  it  seems 
to  me  a  judicious  and  salient  observation,  but 
I  wonder  if  perhaps  we  should  not  leave  it 
in  limbo,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell),  with  all  the  ingenuity 
at  his  command,  might  not  come  up  with  an 
alternative.  Even  in  this  building  we,  in  this 
caucus,  tried  to  acquire  air  conditioning,  un- 
successful I  may  say,  but  a  compromise  was 
effected  which  makes  life  bearable,  if  not 
entirely  tolerable. 

I  suggest  that  the  youngsters  in  the  deten- 
tion home  of  the  juvenile  court  are  entitled 
to  at  least  as  much.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Minister  and  the  hon.  William 
Allen  should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  spend 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  end  of  July  in  self- 
enforced  detention  in  the  juvenile  court,  in 
an  amiable  way— I  do  not  ask  them  to  do 
this  in  a  spirit  of  penance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  Just  come  over  to  the 
southwest  wing  of  this  floor  and  you  have 
the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  With  the  greatest  of  respect, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppressiveness  involved  in 


detention  is  already  sufficient,  it  should  not 
be  further  combined  with  an  absurd  structure. 
I  really  think  it  is  quite  critical,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  put  it  that  way  to  the  Minister.  It  is 
intolerable  that  we  should  put  juveniles  in 
this  condition— some  kind  of  temporary  situa- 
tion must  be  eflEected,  if  not  air  conditioning 
itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  like  to  reassure 
the  hon.  member  that  this  is  being  studied.  It 
is  not  being  neglected. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Right.  I  will  come  back  to 
it  in  May,  and  in  June,  and  July  when  we  are 
still  sitting  in  this  Legislature,  as  no  doubt 
we  will  be.  May  I  also  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  there  will  be  in  the  new  construc- 
tion, or  the  new  allocation  of  premises,  facili- 
ties in  that  building  to  afiFord  room  for  all 
the  magistrates.  As  I  now  recall  it,  Judge 
Stewart  shares  an  office  with  Judge  Moore 
in  a  rather  unfriendly  arrangement,  or  un- 
pleasant arrangement,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  un- 
friendly. Is  there  any  reconstruction  of  the 
interior  design  so  that  justice  can  be  facili- 
tated? Is  that  planned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  have  plans  under- 
way to  provide  an  office  for  Judge  Moore  so 
that  there  will  be  a  separation  and  better 
facility  for  him. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  You  have  that?  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  judge  will  be  profoundly 
relieved.  Then  what  about  the  psychological 
services,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Are  they  now  on  a  full  time  basis?  Have 
you  a  complete  staff?  Are  you  happy  about 
the  situation  there  and  the  relationship  to  the 
Clarke  institute,  or  whatever  else  you  have 
agreed  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  We  are  presently  in  the 
throes  of  negotiation.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
use  the  word  "throes".  We  are  presently  in 
negotiation  with  the  Clarke  institute  to  pro- 
vide us  with  three  psychologists,  I  am  in- 
formed, plus  three  psychiatrists,  plus  three 
social  workers,  plus  three  internists.  So  we 
are  negotiating  for  this  increase  in  that  type 
of  staff  and  we  hope  to  conclude  those  soon. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  Well  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted.  I  imagine  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  is  overawed  by  the  availability  of 
these  professionals,  which  bogey— unavaila- 
bility—we  have  heard  so  frequently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  would  not  want  to  let 
this  pass  without  giving  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Health,  credit.    He  is  cooperating 
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fully  with  us  in  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
here. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  I  am  delighted  at  the  amity, 
the  accord.   It  is  a  pleasure. 

And  finally,  Mr,  Chairman,  just  as  this 
session  winds  to  an  end  at  six  o'clock,  might 
one  make  a  last  observation? 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  kind  of  a  court, 
there  would  be  true  justification  for  night 
sittings,  particularly  in  some  of  the  domestic 
cases. 

It  may  not  be  so  in  the  juvenile  cases,  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  there  may  be  advantages 
to  preventing  loss  of  employment  and  loss 
of  income  through  having  night  sittings  in 
this  particular  kind  of  a  court  structure.  We, 
in  this  caucus,  would  urge  that  thought  upon 
the  Minister  as  part  of  the  overall  reform  of 
the  juvenile  and  family  court. 

I  do  not  then  suggest  that  the  judges  should 
work  12  or  14  hours  a  day.  Some  kind  of 
alternative  or  staggered  arrangements  could 
be  worked  out,  because  I  myself  have  had 
many  dealings,  I  am  sure  many  members  of 
the  House  have  had,  with  families  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  the  problem  of  meeting 
during  the  day,  and  it  would  seem  sensible 
that  this  alternative  arrangement  be  provided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wishart:  I  had  not  thought  of  it, 
but  will  take  it  under  thought,  though. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
few  remarks  on  outside  judicial  offices. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Before  starting  on  that,  does 
this  conclude  the  section  on  the  juvenile  and 
family  courts? 

Mr.  Singer:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
anyway. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  section  carried?  The 
section  is  agreed  to. 

On  the  outside  judicial  offices,  the  member 
for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report  progress  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (Minister  of  Financial 
and  Commercial  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  Easter  recess,  on  Tuesday,  April  4, 
we  shall  continue  with  the  estimates  of  this 
department  and,  thereafter,  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  and  Develop- 
ment, The  Department  of  Tourism  and  In- 
formation, and  then  The  Department  of 
Energy   and    Resources    Management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  I  hope  every  member  of 
the  House  a  relaxed  recess,  and  holiday,  and 
I  wish  each  member  of  the  House  that  degree 
of  leisure  which  his  diligence  merits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  o'clock,  p.m. 
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